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PREFACE. 


W hen  I commenced  the  compilation  of  the  Universal  Dictionary,  I announced 
a publication  baaed  on  the  Dictionaries  of  Johnson  and  Walker,  and  purporting  to 
contain  such  terms  as  the  progress  of  Literature  and  Scienoe  has,  since  their  time, 
introduced  into  our  language.  It  was  originally  proposed,  in  this  undertaking,  to 
limit  the  Work  to  about  1100  pages,  being  one-half  the  size  which  it  has  now 
attained ; and,  under  this  arrangement,  the  first  part  was  produced  and  published. 

The  success  which  attended  the  publication  of  that  portion  of  the  Dictionary,  and 
the  many  representations  made  by  subscribers,  recommending  an  extension  of  the 
plan,  induced  the  Publisher  to  announce  a Work  of  a more  comprehensive  character. 
It  has  thus  become  necessary  to  rewrite  the  first  40  pages ; and  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  publish  these  simultaneously  with  the  concluding  part,  in  order  that  the 
present  subscribers  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  cancel  those  pages,  and  substi- 
tute the  new  matter. 

The  incompleteness  of  all  the  existing  Dictionaries  of  the  English  Language  has 
been  long  acknowledged  and  complained  of;  and  they  are  often  so  much  at  variance 
in  definition,  pronunciation,  and  etymology,  as  to  render  the  task  I had  undertaken 
j one  of  laborious  research,  and  requiring  great  nicety  of  discrimination.  I cannot, 
therefore,  hope  that  I have  entirely  succeeded  in  avoiding  errors,  or  that  the  soundness 
of  my  judgment  may  not  be  questioned,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  insertion  or  omis- 
sion of  many  words ; for,  in  scrutinizing  the  claims  of  so  many  thousands  of  tech- 
nical and  scientific  terms,  multitudes  had  to  be  rejected  as  synonyms,  or  as  having 
fallen  into  merited  disuse.  Many  words  have  been  forwarded  to  me  connected  with 
Art  and  the  Sciences  by  subscribers  and  others.  Some  of  these  have  been  inserted, 
or  reserved  for  an  Addenda ; others,  for  which  I have  been  unable  to  find  any 
authority,  I have  been  compelled  to  reject  Technical  terms  are  being  constantly 
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added  to  our  scientific  vocabularies,  in  consequence  of  new  discoveries  or  improved 
systems  of  classification ; the  work  will,  therefore,  be  carefully  revised,  and  new 
authorities  consulted,  and  such  terms,  as  soon  as  time  will  permit,  be  given  in  the 
form  of  an  Appendix.  , 

The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Johnson’s  Preface  to  his  Dictionary  is  so  descrip- 
tive of  what  I have  experienced  during  the  progress  of  my  labours,  and  so  eloquent 
in  its  diction,  that  I hope  no  courteous  reader  can  object  to  its  insertion  in  this 
place  : — 

“ Many  terms  appropriated  to  particular  occupations,  though  necessary  and  sig- 
nificant, are  undoubtedly  omitted,  and  of  the  words  most  studiously  considered  and 
exemplified,  many  senses  have  escaped  observation. 

“ Yet  these  failures,  however  frequent,  may  admit  of  extenuation  and  apology. 
To  have  attempted  much  is  always  laudable,  even  where  the  enterprise  is  above  the 
strength  that  undertakes  it.  To  rest  below  his  own  aim  is  incident  to  every  one 
whose  fancy  is  active,  and  whose  views  are  comprehensive ; nor  is  any  man  satisfied 
with  himself,  because  he  has  done  much,  but  because  he  conceives  but  little.  When 
first  I engaged  in  this  work,  I resolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor  things  unex- 
amined, and  pleased  myself  with  a prospect  of  the  hours  which  I should  revel  away 
in  feasts  of  literature — with  the  obscure  recesses  of  northern  learning  which  I should 
enter  and  ransack — the  treasures  with  which  I expected  every  search  into  those 
neglected  mines  to  reward  my  labour — and  the  triumph  with  which  I should  dis- 
play my  acquisitions  to  mankind.  When  I had  thus  inquired  into  the  origin  of 
words,  1 resolved  to  show,  likewise,  my  attention  to  things — to  pierce  deep  into 
eveiy  science — to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  every  substance  of  which  I inserted  the 
name — to  limit  every  idea  by  a definition  strictly  logical — and  to  exhibit  every  pro- 
duction of  art  and  nature  in  an  accurate  description — that  my  book  might  be  in 
place  of  all  other  dictionaries,  whether  appellative  or  technical  But  these  were 
the  dreams  of  a poet,  doomed  at  last  to  wake  a lexicographer.  I soon  found  that 
it  was  too  late  to  look  for  instruments  when  the  work  called  for  execution ; and 
whatever  abilities  I had  brought  to  the  task,  with  these  I must  finally  perform  it 
To  deliberate  where  I was  ignorant,  would  have  protracted  the  undertaking  with- 
out end,  and,  perhaps,  without  much  improvement  j for  I did  not  find,  by  my  first 
experiment,  that  what  X had  not  of  my  own  was  easily  obtained.  I saw  that  one 
inquiry  only  gave  occasion  to  another ; that  both  referred  to  books  j that  to  search 
was  not  always  to  find,  and  to  find  was  not  always  to  be  informed ; and  that  to  pur- 
sue perfection  was,  like  the  first  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  to  chase  the  sun,  which, 
when  they  had  reached  the  hill  where  he  seemed  to  rest,  was  still  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  them." 

Dr.  Johnson’s  work  must  ever  be  regarded  as  an  astonishing  effort  of  learning, 
industry,  and  talent ; but  from  the  great  accession  of  words  to  our  language  during 
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the  present  century,  a Dictionary,  giving  the  pronunciation  and  etymology  of  words, 
with  concise  definitions,  was  imperatively  required.  In  the  attempt  to  supply  this 
long  acknowledged  desideratum  in  our  lexicographical  literature,  it  is  to  me  a 
source  of  no  small  gratification  that  my  labours  have  received  the  high  commenda- 
tions of  a most  respectable  portion  of  the  British  press,  the  patronage  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, and  that  of  a most  extensive  and  respectable  circle  of  subscribers. 

It  appears  not  a little  surprising,  that  no  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  at 
once  etymological,  technical,  and  pronouncing,  had  appeared  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Dr.  Webster ; and  much  though 
that  distinguished  lexicographer  has  achieved  in  respect  to  the  terms  connected 
with  the  natural  sciences,  he  has  left  much  undone,  and  what  he  has  performed  is 
often  far  from  being  satisfactory ; besides,  his  mode  of  indicating  the  pronunciation 
of  words  wants  that  simplicity  which  is  essential  to  usefulness,  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion itself  is  frequently  at  variance  with  that  current  in  the  politer  circles  of  British 
society.  As  a slight  specimen  of  the  want  of  simplicity  in  his  method,  the  follow- 
ing words  may  suffice : — Salaried,  precocious,  propitiatory ; pronounced  thus — 
sal'a-ri-ed,  pre-co'cious,  pro-pi'tia-to-re ; — words  which,  according  to  the  plan  I 
have  adopted,  are  thus  expressed — sal'a-rid,  pre-ko'ahus,  pro-pish'a-tur-e.  Nor  are 
the  faults  of  the  American  Dictionary  limited  to  the  mode  of  noting  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words,  or  to  its  many  innovations  in  spelling  them.  The  Author  contends, 
for  instance,  that  the  long  sound  of  u,  as  heard  in  duke,  mutt,  union , is  not  different 
from  that  of  u in  rule,  brute,  truth ; in  which  case,  we  must  either  pronounce  the 
former  dock,  mooze,  oonyun,  or  the  latter,  ryool,  bryoot,  tryooth.  But,  faulty  though 
Dr.  Webster’s  Dictionary  in  this  respect  may  be,  that  work  is  much  superior  to  any 
of  the  kind  in  point  of  etymology ; and  if,  in  as  far  as  the  derivation  of  ordinary 
terms  is  concerned,  my  Dictionary  is  considered  as  worthy  of  approbation,  much  of 
the  merit  is  due  to  the  elaborate  researches  of  that  distinguished  philologist. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  EXPLAINED. 


Bn  baton  tire,  a. 
Adjective,  a. 
Pronoun,  pron. 
Verb  Active,  *.  a. 
Verb  Neater,  ».  a 
Adverb,  ad. 
Preposition,  prep. 
Conjunction,  umj 


Interjection,  inter) 

English,  Eng. 

Preterite,  prtt. 

French,  Fr. 

Participle,  pnrL 

German,  Germ. 

Arabic,  Arab. 
Armoric,  Arm. 

Greek,  Gr. 

Gothic,  Goth. 
Icelandic.  Ice.  or  led. 

Chaldee,  Ch aL 

Latin,  Lai. 

Danish,  Ran. 

Persian,  Pert. 
Portuguese,  Pori. 
Russian,  Rut*. 
Samaritan,  .'vm*. 
Sanscrit,  Stntt. 
Saxon,  Sax. 
Spanish,  Span. 


NAMES  QUOTED  AS  AUTHORITIES  FOR  UNUSUAL  MEANINGS  OR  OBSOLETE  WORDS, 
WITH  THE  LAST  REIGN  IN  WHICH  THEY  FLOURISHED. 


Addison,  L, 

Addison,  Joseph  - 
Ainsworth,  - • 

Akcnsldo,  - • 

Arbuthnot,  - • 

A sc  ham,  • • 

Ash,  • - 

Ashmole,  • • 

Atterbury.  - 

’ ‘ 

Bacon, 

Beaumont  & Fletcher, 
Beaumont,  Dr.  J. 
Bentley, 

Berkley, 

Blackmore,  - • 

Mack  stone,  • • 

Blount  - • 

Bolin  (broke,  • 

Boswell,  - - 

Bojlo,  . . 

Brady,  • - 

B ram  hall,  - • 

Broome,  - • 

Browne,  - • 

Brown,  Sir  T.  • 

Bulkonkcr,  - • 

Burke, 

Burnet,  Bp.  - 

Burnet,  Dr.  • • 

Burton,  - - 

Bn  tier,  • 

Camden,  • 

Carew,  • • 

Cavendish,  - - 

Chapman,  - - 

Chesterfield,  - - 

Cibber, 

Clarendon,  Earl  • , 
Cleavelaud,  - 


James  I. 
Anne. 

George  II. 
George  11. 
Anne. 
Elizabeth. 
George  111. 
Charles  11. 
Anne. 

Anne. 
Charles  I. 
James  I. 
Charles  L 
George  I. 
George  II. 
William  III. 
George  II. 
Charles  II. 
George  II. 
George  III. 
Charles  II. 
Charles  II. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  I. 
James  1. 
Charles  I. 
Elisabeth. 
George  III. 
William  III. 
Charles  II. 
James  I. 
Charles  II. 
James  1. 
Elisabeth. 
Henry  VIII. 
James  I. 
George  II. 
George  I. 
Charles  II. 
Interregnum. 


Cockeram,  • - 

Collins,  • - 

Congreve,  • 
Cotgreve,  • • 

Cotton,  • 

Cowel,  • • 

Cowel,  • • 

Cowley,  • 

Crowley,  • • 

Crash  aw,  - • 

Denham,  • • 

Dvrham,  • - 

Drayton,  • • 

Dry  den. 

Elyot,  Sir  Thoe.  - 
Fairfax, 

Fan  aha  w, 

F c 1 them,  • • 

Fletch,  Phineas  - 
Fortescue,  Bir  John 
Fortbby, 

Fuller,  Dr.  - • 

Gay,  ... 
Gaytoo, 

Glanvtlle,  - - 

Gloster,  Robert  of 
Glover, 

Gower, 

Granville,  • • 

Gray,  - 
Hall,  Sir  Matthew 
Hammond,  - 
Harry,  Dr.  • 
Hayward, 

H enahaw,  - « 

Herbert, 

Hooker,  Bp.  - 
Howell, 

Hnlodt, 

Johnson,  Dr.  8.  • 


James  T. 
George  II. 
Anne. 

Janies  I. 
Charles  II. 
James  I. 
Charles  II. 
Charles  II. 
Elisabeth. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  I. 
George  II. 
James  I. 
James  II. 
Charles  II. 
Elizabeth. 
Charles  II. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  I. 
Henry  VIII. 
James  I. 
Charles  I. 
George  I. 
Interregnum. 
Charles  I. 
Henry  III. 
George  II. 
Henry  IV. 
William  1II.| 
George  III. 
Charles  II. 
Interregnum. 
Charles  I. 
James  I. 
Interregnum. 
Charles  I. 
Jamea  I. 
Interregnum. 
Elizabeth. 
George  HI. 


Klrwan,  • 

Locke, 

l.vpite, 

Mar*  ton,  • 
Massinger,  - 
Milton,  - 
Oldham, 

Peacham, 

Phillips, 

Pop*  - - 

Prior.  - 
Quarles, 

Qnincy, 

Raleigh,  Sir  W. 

£*r.  - - 

Rosaeommon, 
Howe,  - 
Sackvllle,  - 
Sandy  a, 
Shakapeare,  - 
Sheldon, 

Shelton, 

Shensi  tone,  - 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip 
Skelton, 

South,  - 
Spenser, 
Smiingfleet,  - 
Surrey,  Earl, 
Swift,  - 
Taylor,  Bp.  - 
Temple,  Sir  Wm. 
Thomson, 
Tillotson, 

Tnsaer, 

W alter, 

Walton,  • 
Wickllffc.  - 
Wottofe,  Sir  H. 
Young, 


George  II. 
William  1IL 


Charles  I. 
Charles  II. 
Charles  II. 
James  I. 
Charles  II. 
WiUiam  HI. 
Anne. 
Charles  1. 
Anne. 

Ells.  A Jaa.I. 
William  III. 
Charles  11. 
Anne. 

Mary. 
Elisabeth. 
Jamea  I. 
James  I. 
Charles  I. 
George  II. 
Elizabeth. 
Henry  VIIL 
James  II. 
Elizabeth. 
William  III. 
Henry  VIII. 
George  I. 
Charles  I. 
William  III. 
George  II. 

W illiam  III. 
Elizabeth. 
Charles  II. 
Charles  II. 
Edward  II. 
Charles. 
George  II 
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KEY  TO  THE  PRONUNCIATION, 

AND  Tfir 

VOWEL  SOUNDS,  WITH  THEIR  FRENCH  EQUIVALENTS. 


1.  — A.  Long  name  sound,  as  in  make,  lately,  na'ture,  strange.  French,  fie,  epie. 

2.  — A.  Short  name  sound,  as  in  le'gpte,  prel  ate.  This  sound  is  represented  by  ay 

when  occurring  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  in  aerial,  ay-e'-re-al. 

3.  — A Shut  sound,  as  in  man,  amal'gam,  lament1.  French,  matin,  fat. 

4.  — A.  Italian  sound,  as  in  far,  father,  marble;  represented  by  a Italic.  French,  fable. 

5.  — A.  German,  or  broad  sound,  as  in  all,  salt,  lord,  north ; represented  by  aw,  as  awl, 

sawlt,  lawrd,  nawrth.  French,  age,  Chalons. 

6.  — E.  Long  name  sound,  as  in  mete,  meed,  sin-cere’,  se'erets ; sometimes  represented  by 

ee  as  in  feed.  French,  i in  mitre , epilre. 

7.  — E.  Short  name  sound,  as  in  relate’,  equality,  e-qual'-e-te. 

Note. — The  short  name  sound  of  e is  the  same  as  that  of  the  shut  sound  of  i or 
y,  for  which  e is  used,  when  it  terminates  or  forms  an  unaccented  syllable, 
os  in  the  example  given. 

8. - -E.  Shut  sound,  as  in  men,  spend,  let,  tell,  rev 'erence.  French,  mette,  nette. 

9.  — I.  Long  name  sound,  as  in  fine,  rni'nd,  fi'nal.  French,  ai  in  laique , naif. 

10. — I.  Short  name  sound,  as  in  do'cile,  fer 'tile,  liba'tion. 

| 11. — I.  Shut  sound,  as  in  fill,  spin,  him.  French,  inne\  litre. 

12.  — O.  Long  name  sound,  as  in  grove,  remote’,  o'cean.  French,  globe,  lobe. 

13.  — O.  Short  name  sound,  as  in  opinion,  overset',  solu'tion. 

14.  — O.  Shut  sound,  as  in  hot,  lob 'ster,  mod 'est.  French,  hotte,  cotie. 

15.  — O.  Long  close  sound,  as  in  move,  shoe;  represented  by  oo.  French,  mouooir,  pouvoir.  . 

Note. — This  is  the  sound  of  u in  bull  prolonged. 

. 1 6. — 0.  Broad  sound,  as  in  normal,  north,  which  is  the  same  as  a in  all ; represented  by  , 
aw.  French,  or,  for,  encor. 

17.  — U.  Long  name  sound,  as  in  use,  abuse’,  confute’,  u’nit.  French,  iou  in  Cioutat, 

chiourme. 

18.  — U.  Short  name  sound,  as  in  unite',  nuta'tion. 

19.  — U.  Shut  sound,  as  in  hut,  stum'ble,  blunt.  French,  eu  in  ne*if,  veuf. 

Note. — In  conformity  with  Walker,  we  have  represented  the  sound  e in  her 
and  i in  bird,  by  the  shut  sound  of  u,  as  being,  though  not  the  exact,  yet  . 
the  nearest  sound  to  it.  It  seems  intermediate  between  e and  u shut,  but 
approaching  nearer  to  u than  e. 

20.  — U.  Short  close  sound,  as  in  bull,  foot,  could ; represented  by  u Italic,  as  bull,  fit, 

kud.  French,  on  in  boule,  foule,  poule. 

21.  — Oi,  oy,  as  in  boil,  joy;  represented  by  oy,  as  boyl.  French,  cycloids , and  herokmi. 

22.  — Ou,  ow,  as  in  bound,  gown;  represented  by  ow,  as  bownd.  French,  aou  in  Aoute1. 

23.  — Th,  as  in  the,  there;  represented  by  th  Roman. 

24.  — Th,  as  in  thin,  thick ; represented  by  th  Italic. 

! 25. — G,  as  in  go,  gome. 

RULES. 

I.  Vowels  have  their  long  name  sounds,  when  accented,  or  when  contained  in  a mono- 
syllable, or  in  an  accented  syllable  ending  in  e mute. 

II.  The  vowels  e,  i,  o,  u,  have  their  snort  name  sounds  when  terminating  unaccented 
syllables,  or  when  forming  syllables  by  themselves.  A,  in  such  cases,  preserves  its  shut 
sound. 

HI.  A vowel  contained  in  an  unaccented  syllable,  ending  in  e mute,  has  its  short 
name  sound. 

IV.  A vowel  followed  by  a consonant,  without  e mute  has  its  shut  sound. 

V.  No.  2 is  occasionally  represented  by  ay. — Nos.  5 and  16,  by  aw,  always. — No.  4, 
by  a,  always. — No.  6,  by  ee,  occasionally. — No.  20,  by  u,  always. — No.  21,  by  oy,  always. 

— No.  22,  by  ow,  always. 
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A UNIVERSAL  ETYMOLOGICAL 


PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 


EMBRACING  ALL  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  LITERATURE. 


A. 


A is  the  first  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  as  it  is 
i of  all  other  alphabets,  except  the  Ethiopic,  of  which 
l it  is  the  thirteenth,  and  the  Runic,  of  which  it  is  the 
tenth.  The  reason  of  this  is  probably  on  account 
of  its  representing  the  first  vocal  soand  naturally' 
formed  by  the  organs  of  speech,  uttered  by  merely 
opening  the  mouth.  The  name  of  tho  letter  is  the 
sound  of  ay  in  day ; but  it  has  at  least  four  dis- 
tinct sounds:— 1.  The  name  or  long  sonnd,  as  in 
: Artie,  bake,  nation.  2.  The  Italian  sound,  as  in 

f&r,  farmer , father.  3.  The  German  or  broad 
sound,  as  in  all,  bald,  halt  4.  The  shut  or  close 
sound,  as  in  man,  amalgam.  The  first  three 
sounds,  when  unaccented,  are  merely  shortened  in 
quantity.  The  fourth  sound,  when  unaccented, 
approximates  in  some  instances  to  the  sound  of  u 
or  e in  butter,  asrin  mortar , dollar , &c.  In  Gram- 
mar, A is  usually  denominated  the  indefinite  ar- 
ticle, because,  when  placed  before  a noun,  it  does 
not  particularize.  A before  a vowel,  or  silent  A, 
is  changed  into  an,  ns,  an  agreement,  an  heir; 

: 1 but  it  is  not  so  altered  before  u long,  as  that  letter 
has  the  power  of  the  consonant  y in  you.  It  is 
placed  before  a participle  or  a participial  noun,  as, 

| lie  is  gone  a hunting.  When  prefixed  to  many  or 
few,  A sometimes  implies  a whole  number,  or  an 
aggregate  of  few  or  many  taken  collectively.  As  a 
prefix  in  words  from  the  Greek,  it  is  generally 
privative,  as,  achromatic  without  colour;  in  which 
use,  as  well  as  when  an  article,  it  takes  n be- 
tween it  and  the  following  vowel.  In  Pharmacy, 
A.  or  A A.,  abbreviations  of  the  Greek  ana,  signify 
each,  separately,  or  that  things  mentioned  should 
be  taken  in  quantities  of  the  same  measure. 
A.  A.  A.,  in  Chemistry,  stand  for  amalgam,  or 
amalgamation.  In  Commerce,  A.  stands  for  ac- 
cepted. A,  in  Music,  is  the  nominal  of  the  sixth 
note  in  the  natural  diatonic  scale,  called  by  Guido 
la.  In  Burlesque  Poetry,  A is  sometimes  used  to 
lengthen  out  a syllable  without  adding  to  the  sense. 

For  cloves  and  nutmegs  to  the  llne-o, 

Aud  even  for  oranges  from  China. — Dryde n. 


AAM— ABACISCUS. 


A,  among  the  ancients,  stood  as  a numeral  for 
500,  and  with  a dash  over  it.  A,  for  5000.  In  the 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan,  it  denotes 
one,  or  unity.  In  the  J ulian  Calendar,  A is  the  first 
of  the  seven  dominical  letters.  Among  Logicians, 
A.,  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  for  a universal  affir- 
mative proposition.  A.  asserts,  and  E.  denies: 
thus,  in  barbara.  A,  thrice  repeated,  denotes  so 
many  of  the  propositions  to  be  universal.  Among 
the  Romans,  A.  was  used  to  signify  a negative  or 
dissent.  A.  stands  for  antequo,  I oppose  or  object  | 
to  the  proposed  law.  Ia  criminal  trials,  A.  stood 
for  abtolvo , I acquit.  A.  D.  anno  domini,  the  ; 
year  of  our  Lord.  A.  U.  C.,  anno  urbe  condita,  \ 
from  the  building  of  the  city  of  Rome.  A.  At. 
ante  meridian , before  noon ; or  artium  magister , 
master  of  arts.  A has  many  significations  in  our 
old  writers  and  in  our  provincial  dialects,  of  which  ! 
the  following  are  some — ah,  he,  they,  all,  on,  have, 
one,  always,  yes,  even,  &c. 

A am,  \ awm,  a.  A Dutch  liquid  measure,  equal  to 
Aum,  > 41  wine  gallons  at  Amsterdam,  30}  at 

Ahm,  ) Antwerp,  33$  at  Hamburgh,  and  33  at 
Frankfort. — Macculloch. 

Aaron  ic,  ay  roulk,  \ a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Aaron ical,  ay-ron'e-kal,/  priesthood  of  Aaron. 
Aaron ITR,  aTo-nite,  t.  A descendant  of  Aaron, 
the  brother  of  Moses,  w ho  served  as  a priest  at  the 
sanctuary. — Kit  to.  , 

Ab,  ab,  s.  At  the  beginning  of  the  names  of  places 
generally  denotes  its  connection  with  an  abbey,  as 
Abbington  ; as  a prefix  of  Latin  origin,  it  signifies 
from.  Ab  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  father,  and  that  , 
of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  and 
the  fifth  of  tho  ecclesiastical  year,  including  part 
of  our  July  and  August  It  is  the  name  of  the 
last  summer  month  in  the  Syriac  calendar. 
Ababilo,  a-bab'e-lo,  s.  A fabulous  animal  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran,  said  to  have  had  the  feet  of 
a dog  and  the  beak  of  a bird. 

Abaciscus,  a-ba-sisTras,  a.  In  Architecture,  the 
square  oompartmeut  of  a mosaic  pavement,  enclos-  , 
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iug  a part,  or  the  entire  pattern  or  design.  The  term 
is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  abacus. 

Abacist,  ab'a-sist,  r.  (from  abacus,  Lat.)  One 
who  casts  up  accounts  ; a calculator. 

An\CK,  a-bak',  ad.  (on  bac , Sax.)  Backwards. 

But  when  they  cam©  where  thou  thy  skill  didst  show, 
They  drew  abacke  ns  half  with  shame  confound.— 

Sputter. 

In  Architecture,  same  as  abacus;  a square  sur-  I 
face — (not  in  use  in  cither  of  these  senses.) 

In  the  centre  or  midst  of  the  pegro,  there  was  an  aback, 

er  sqnare,  in  which  this  elegy  was  written. — Ben  Jon&un. 

In  Marine  language,  it  denotes  the  situation  of  ( 
the  sails  when  pressed  back  to  or  against  the  mast. 
Taken  aback,  is  when  the  sails  arc  carried  back  * 
suddenly  by  the  wind.  I slid  aback,  is  when  the  , 
sails  are  purposely  placed  in  that  situation  to  give 
the  ship  stemway. 

Abacot,  nb'a-kot,  s.  A cap  of  state,  wrought  up 
into  the  figure  of  two  crowns,  nnd  worn  anciently 
by  the  kings  of  EnglmuL — CoircL 

Abactor,  a-bok'tur,  e.  (Ioitin ; from  abigo,  to  drive 
away.)  One  who  feloniously  steals  or  drives  away 
a herd  of  cattle,  or  cattle  iu  considerable  numbers. 
— An  old  law  term. 

Abactkd,  a-buk'ted,  pari.  Driven  away  by  violence. 
— Obsolete. 

Abacus,  nb'a-kus,  t.  (Latin ; from  abax,  a slab  or 
board,  Gr.)  A counting  table,  anciently  used  in 
calculations.  In  Architecture,  the  upper  mem- 
ber of  the  capital  of  a column,  serving  as  a 
crowning  both  to  the  capital  and  to  the  whole 
column.  It  is  usually  square,  but  sometimes 
its  sides  are  arched  inwards.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  a concave  moulding  on  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Tuscan  pedestal,  and  to  the  plinth 
above  the  boultin  in  the  Tuscan  or  Doric  orders. 
Abacus  harmonicas,  the  structure  and  disposition 
of  the  keys  of  a musical  instrument.  Abacus 
major,  a trough  used  in  mines  to  wash  ore*  in. 
Abacus  Pythagoricus,  the  multiplication  table,  in- 
vented by  Pythagoras. 

Aba  da,  ab'a-da,  ».  An  African  animal  of  the  deer 
or  antelope  kind. 

Abaddon,  a-bad'don,  ».  (Greek;  from  pan,  de- 
struction.) The  destroyer,  the  name  given  in  the 
Apocalypse  to  the  angel  of  death.  Wherever  the 
same  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament 
it  signifies  destruction,  or  the  place  of  destruction, 
s.  e.  the  subterranean  world,  Hades,  the  region  of 
the  dead. 

Ab<ksum,  a- be 'sum,  s.  The  oxide  which  forms  on 
the  iron  of  wheels,  formerly  used  os  medicine. 

Abaft,  a-bafV,  ad.  or  prep,  (bcaflan,  behind,  Sax.) 
Near,  or  at  the  stern  or  hinder  part  of  a ship; 
towards  the  stern,  as,  abafl  the  mainmast.  AbaJI 
the  beam,  is  that  arch  of  the  horizon  which  is  be- 
tween a lino  drawn  at  right  angles  with  the  keel 
and  the  point  to  which  the  stern  is  directed. 

Abaocn,  ab'a-gun,  i.  The  narno  of  a fowl  in  Ethi- 
opia, remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  for  a sort  of 
horn  growing  on  its  head.  The  word  signifies 
stately  abbot. 

Abajsance,  a-ba'sans,  ».  Obeisance, — which  see. 

Abaisskd.V  a-ba'zd,  n.  Ashamed;  abashed — (ob- 

Abased,  / solete.) 

And  unboxorae  y-be, 

Nouht  abaisned  to  agulto 
God  and  site  good  men, 

So  gret  was  mine  herte. — Fitrd  Hough  man. 


Ia  Ilersldry,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  wings  cf 
eagles,  &c.,  when  the  tips  droop  to  the  point  of 
the  shield. 

ABAJOUB,  ab'a-zhoor,  t.  (French,  a skylight.)  A 
sloping  aperture  for  light  or  air  in  a prison  or  j 
vault. 

Abalienate,  a-bale'yen-ate,  r.  a.  In  Law,  to 
alienate ; to  transfer  property  from  one  to  another; 
to  estrange  ; to  withdraw  the  affections. — Not 
used. 

The  devil  and  his  deceitful  angels  do  so  hcwltrh  them, 
so  abalienau  their  minds,  and  trouble  their  memories.— 

A bp.  Sandy ». 

Abalienation,  a-bule-yen-a'shun,  t.  The  act  of 
transferring  title  to  property ; alienation  of  pro- 
pertj. 

Aiiamurus,  a-ba-mu'rus,  s.  ( ab , and  mums,  a wall, 
Gr.)  A buttress  or  second  wall  built  to  strengthen 
another. — Not  in  use. 

Aband,  a-band',  r.  a.  (contracted  from  Abandon.) 

To  forsake. — Obsolete. 

They  stronger  are 

Than  they  which  sought  at  first  their  helping  hand. 

And  Vortlgcr  enforc’d  ihe  kingdom  to  aband. — Spenser. 

Abandon,  a-ban'dun,  e.  a.  ( abandonner , Ft.  aban- 
donare,  ItaL  abandonar,  Span.)  To  forsake  en- 
tirely ; to  renounce ; to  leave  with  a view  never  to 
return;  to  resign  or  yield  up,  as,  to  abandon  the 
cares  of  empire — Gibbon;  to  give  up  or  resign 
without  control,  as,  to  abandon  oneself  to  sorrow. 

In  Marine  Insurance,  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  a 
ship  or  goods  insured,  as  a preliminary  towards 
recovering  for  a total  loss ; — a.  oue  who  totally 
deserts  or  forsakes— ^obsolete) ; 

A Mar,  an  abandon  of  tbc  world. — Sir  E.  Sandy t. 
a relinquishment. — Not  used. 

Those  heavy  exactions  have,  occasioned  an  abandon  of 
all  mines  but  what  are  of  the  richer  sort. — Lard 

Abandoned,  a-ban'dnnd,  a.  Given  up,  n»  to  a 
vioe ; extremely  wicked ; sinning  without  restraint. 
Abandonee,  a-ban-don-e',  s.  In  Law,  one  tc  | 
whom  anything  is  abandoned. 

Ab  an  doner,  a-han'dun-ur,  s.  One  who  abandons, 
deserts,  or  forsakes. 

Abandoning,  a-ban'dun-ing,  s.  Abandonment. 

And  nnnatoral  abandoning  of  life. — Bp.  Halt 
Abandonment, a-ban'dnn-ment,s.  ( abandonnement,  1 
Fr.)  The  act  of  abandoning  ; state  of  being  ! 
abandoned. 

Abandum,  a-ban'dnm,  s.  In  Law,  anything  in  a 
state  of  sequestration  or  forfeiture. 

Arango,  a- ban 'go,  s.  The  Ady,  a species  of  palm- 
tree,  a native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  yields  a J 
juice  whieb,  when  fermented,  is  used  ns  a bever-  > 

*s»-  . . . I 

Abannition,  a-ban-nish'nn,  t.  ( abanmtio , Lat.)  A 
banishment  for  one  or  two  years  for  manslaughter. 

— Not  in  use. 

Abaftibton,  a-bap-tis'tun,  s.  The  perforating 
part  of  the  trephine,  a surgical  instrument  used  in 
trepanning. 

A dare,  a-bare',  v.  a,  (abarian,  Sax.)  To  make 
bare  ; to  uncover. — Obsolete. 

Aba  tire,  a-bdr',  v.  a.  To  prevent ; to  hinder. — 
Obsolete. 

They  were  thus  aborted  from  approaching'  to  assaile 
the  citie. — UolinthaL 

ABARTICUEATION,  ab-dr-tik-u-la'shnn,  s.  (ab,  and 
articulus , a joint,  Lat.)  In  Anatomy,  that  kind 
of  structure  of  the  joints  which  admits  of  manifest 
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or  extensive  motion.  It  is  likewise  called  diar- 
throsis. 

Aba*»,  a- baa',  $.  A Persian  weight,  less  one-eighth 
of  the  European  carat. 

Abash,  a-baze',  v.  a.  (aba User,  from  bos,  low,  or 
the  bottom,  Fr.  basis,  Gr.  and  Lat.)  To  lower ; 
to  depress— -(not  used  in  this  sense.; 

So  saying,  he  abased  his  lance  against  him  that  had 

answered.— Shelton,  Traits,  of  Dots  Quixote, 
tb  cast  down ; to  bring  low ; to  humble. 

Behold  every  one  that  is  proud,  and  abase  him. — Job  xl. 

Abased. — See  Abaisaed. 

Abasement,  a-baze'ment,  t.  The  act  of  humbling 
or  bringing  low ; the  stAte  of  being  brought  low ; 
depression  ; degradation. 

There  Is  an  abasement  because  of  glory ; and  there  Is 

that  lifteth  up  his  head  from  a low  estat e.—Eccies.  xx.  11. 

Abash,  a-bash',  r.  a.  (etymology  uncertain,  prob- 
ably from  aba  User,  to  depress,  Fr. : Webster  gives 
bosh,  to  bo  confounded  or  ashamed,  Heb.  and 
Chat.)  To  put  into  confusion  through  shame,  by 
exciting  suddenly  a sense  of  inferiority,  error,  or 
guilt. 

A dassi,  ab'ns-ae,  \ s.  A silver  coin  of  Persia, 

Abassis,  ab'tw-sis,/  worth  two  mammoudis,  or 
foarchayes.  being  equivalent  to  I fid.  sterling.  It 
is  so  called  from  having  been  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Schah  Abbas  II.,  king  of  Persia. — Encyc.  Afetr. 

■ Abashment,  a- bash 'men  t,  s.  Confusion  through 
shame ; cause  of  confusion. 

Abatable,  a-ba'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  abated,  as 
an  abatable  writ  or  nuisance. 

Abate,  a- bate',  v.  a.  (ubattre,  to  beat  down,  Fr.  aba- 
ter, Span,  bait  ere,  ahattere,  Ital.)  To  beat  down  ; 
to  pull  down ; to  destroy  in  any  manner;  to  lessen ; 
to  diminish ; to  moderate,  as,  to  abate  pride ; to 
mitigate,  as,  to  abate  pain  or  sorrow ; to  overthrow  ; 
to  cause  to  fail,  as,  to  abate  a writ ; to  frustrate  by 
a judicial  sentence;  to  deduct ; 

Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate. — Pope, 
to  annnl;  to  remit,  as,  to  abate  a tax  ; — r.  n.  to 
decrease  or  grow  less  in  strength  or  violence,  as, 
the  storm  abates  ; to  fail ; to  be  defeated,  as,  a 
writ  abates.  In  I-aw,  to  enter  into  a freehold 
after  the  death  of  the  last  occupant,  and  before 
the  heir  or  devisee  takes  possession.  In  Horse- 
manship, to  perform  well  a downward  motion  : a 
horse  is  said  to  abate,  or  take  down  his  curvets, 
when,  working  upon  curvets,  he  puts  both  his  hind 
iegs  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  observes  the  same 
exactness  in  all  the  times. 

Abatement,  a-bate'ment,  s . The  act  or  state  of 
abating;  the  sum  or  quantity  taken  away  by  the 
act  of  abating;  dimiuntion;  mitigation,  as  of  pain 
or  grief.  In  Law,  overthrow;  failure  or  defeat, 
as  the  abatement  of  a writ ; the  entry  of  a stranger 
into  a freehold,  after  the  death  of  the  tenant,  be- 
fore the  heir  or  devisee.  In  Heraldry,  a mark  of 
dishonour  in  a coat  of  arms,  by  which  its  dignity 
is  debased  for  some  stain  on  the  character  of  the 
wearer.  In  Commerce,  the  name  sometimes  given 
to  discount  for  prompt  payment ; it  is  also  used 
to  express  the  deduction  that  is  sometimes  made  at 
the  custom-house  from  tlie  duty  chargeable  on 
i such  goods  as  are  damaged. 

Abater,  a ba'tar,  s . The  person  or  thing  that 
abates. 

Abatis,  ab'a-tis,  or  a-ba-te',  s.  (French.)  In  For- 
tification, piles  of  trees,  or  branches  of  trees, 
sharpened,  and  laid  with  their  points  outwards. 


and  placed  in  front  of  ramparts,  to  prevent  assail - 
auis  from  mounting  the  walls. 

Abatoik,  ab'a-twawr,  s.  (French.)  A general 
slaughter-house  for  cattle. 

Abator,  a-ba'tur,  ».  A person  who  enters  into  a 
freehold  on  the  death  of  the  last  possessor,  before 
the  heir  or  devisee. — IMackstone. 

Abattuta,  a-bat-tfi'ta,  s.  i Italian.)  A word  used 
in  music-books  after  a break,  to  denote  that  the 
time  of  any  piece  is  to  be  beaten  as  before. 

Abatede,  ab'a-tude,  s,  (from  Abate.)  Anything 
diminished. 

Abatirer,  ab'a-turze,  s.  (French.)  The  grass 
trodden  down  by  a deer  in  passing. 

Abawm,  a-bawtn,  s.  A species  of  red  clay. — Not 
used. 

AhaX,  ab'aks,  t.  (Greek,  a slab.)  A genus  of  Cole- 
opterous insects  • Family,  Ca rabid*. 

Abb,  ab,  s.  An  old  name  for  the  warp  of  a weaver's 
web.  Abb-wool,  among  Clothiers,  the  warp  or 
longitudinal  fibres  of  a woven  fabric. 

Abba,  ubTia,*.  (Syriac  and  Chaldee.)  Father.  In 
the  Syrian,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  church,  a title 
given  to  the  bishops;  the  bishops  bestow  the 
title,  by  way  of  distinction,  on  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. 

Abbacy,  ab'ba-se,  ».  The  rights,  dignity,  and  office 
of  an  abbot. 

Apbatial,  a-ba'sbal,  a.  (French.)  Belonging  to  an 
abbey. 

Abbe,  abTiay,  i.  (French.)  An  abbot ; more  com- 
monly an  ecclesiastic  having  no  assigned  duty  or  , 
dignity. 

Abiikrh,  ab'bes,  s.  (abbesse,  Fr.  abbatissa,  Lat.)  The 
superior  or  governess  of  a nunnery  or  convent. 

Abbey,  ab1>e,  a.  A monastery  of  religious  persons, 
whether  men  or  women;  the  church  attached,  or 
that  was  attached  to  an  abbey.  Abbey-lubber,  a 
name  given  to  monks  in  contempt  for  their  idle 
habits,  or  to  persons  who  subsisted  on  the  donations 
of  monasteries,  instead  of  supporting  themselves  by 
industry. 

Abbot,  abl>ot.  «.  The  superior  of  a monastery  or 
convent.  There  are  various  kinds  of  abbots — as, 
bishop  abbots,  whose  abbeys  have  been  erected 
into  bishoprics ; cardinal  abbots , those  wbo  are 
also  cardinals;  commendatory  abbots,  or  bishops 
in  com  men  dam,  who  are  seculars,  performing  no 
spiritual  office;  croziered  abbots , such  as  bear  the 
crozicr  or  staff ; mitred  abbots,  sovereign  or  general 
abbots:  the/  are  called  mitred  from  the  mitre 
which  they  wore ; secondary  abbots,  the  same  os 
priors;  and  regular  abbots,  real  monks  who  have 
taken  the  vow  and  wear  the  habits.  Abbot  of 
misrule,  or,  in  Scotland,  ebbot  of  unreason,  a per- 
son who  superintended  the  diversions  of  Christinus, 
otherwise  called  the  lord  of  misrule. 

AnrvoT?niP,  ab' but  ship,  $.  The  state  of  an  abbot. 

Abbreviate,  ab-bre'vc-atc,  v.  a.  ( abbreviare , Ital. 
abbreviar , Span,  abbrerio , from  brevis . short,  I wit.) 
To  shorten  by  contracting  the  parts ; to  cut  short ; 
to  abridge ; — s.  an  abridgment.  In  Mathematics, 
to  reduce  fractions  to  the  lowest  terms. 

Abbreviated,  ab-bre've-ay-ted,  a.  Shortened.  In 
Botany,  an  abbreviated  perianth  is  shorter  than 
tbo  tube  of  the  corolla. 

Abbreviation,  ab-bre-ve-a'shun,  #.  The  act  of 
shortening;  a contraction,  as  gent  for  gentleman-, 
the  redaction  of  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms. 

Aubiie viator,  ab-bre've-ay-tur,  t.  (ubbreviateur, 
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Fr.)  One  who  abbreviates  or  abridges.  Abbre- 
v iators  is  the  name  given  to  seventy-two  persons  in 
the  chancery  of  Rome,  whoso  duty  is  to  draw  up  the 
Pope’s  bulls,  and  reduce  petitions,  when  granted, 
to  a due  form  for  bulls. 

Abbreviatory,  ab-bje've-a-tur-e,  a.  That  shortens 
or  abbreviates ; contracting. 

: Abbreviature,  ab-bre've  a-ture,  *.  A mark  or 
letter  used  for  shortening ; an  abridgment. 
A-B-C,  ay  be  se.  The  first  three  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  used  for  the  whole  alphabet. 

To  walk  alone  like  one  that  has  the  pestilence,  to  stall 
like  a hoy  that  has  lost  his  A-B-C,  to  weep  like  a young 
weneb  that  has  buried  her  grmnd&ro. — Shake. 

A,  By  C-booky  a catechism,  horn -book,  or  primer, 
used  for  teaching  children  the  first  rudiments  of 
reading ; sometimes  the  alphabet  in  general. 

Then  comes  question  like  an  A-B-C-book. — Shahs. 
Abdalavi,  nb-da-la'vi,  s.  The  Egyptian  melon. 
Ann  A 1.9,  ab'dals,  s.  The  name  of  certain  fanatics 
in  Persia,  who,  in  excess  of  teal,  sometimes  ran 
into  the  streets,  and  attempted  to  kill  all  they  met 
who  were  of  a different  religion  : when  killed  in 
‘ such  sallies,  they  were  by  the  vulgar  considered  as 
i martyrs. 

j Abderite,  ab'der-ite,  t.  An  inhabitant  of  Abdera, 
a maritime  town  in  Thrace.  Democritus  is  so 
| called  from  being  a native  of  this  place.  As  he  was 

1 disposed  to  laugh  much,  foolish  or  incesssnt  is 

called  abderian  laughter. 

, Aiidest,  ab'dest,  t.  Purification  ; a Mohammedan 
i rite. 

: AnnF.VEUM,  ab-de've-um,  s.  In  Astrology,  the 
twelfth  house  in  a scheme  of  the  heavens. 

1 Abdicant, ab 'de-kan t,  a.  Abdicating;  renouncing. 
Abdicate,  ab'de-kate,  v.  a.  ( ubdico , Lat.)  In  a 
general  sense,  to  relinquish,  renounce,  or  abandon ; 
to  abandon  an  office  or  trust,  without  a formal 
resignation  to  those  who  conferred  it,  without 
their  consent ; also,  to  abandon  a throne  without 
a legal  surrender  of  the  crown  ; to  relinquish  an 
office  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service  ; 
to  reject ; to  renounce ; to  abandon,  as  a right ; 
to  cast  away.  In  the  Civil  Law,  to  disclaim  a son, 
and  expel  him  from  the  family  ; to  disinherit 
during  the  life  of  the  father ; — v.  n.  to  renounce  ; 
to  abandon ; to  cast  off ; to  relinquish  power  or 
trust,  as  a right. 

Though  a king  may  abdicate  for  hla  own  person,  he 
cannot  abdicate  for  the  monarchy. — Biackstone. 
Abdication,  ab-de-ka'shun,  $.  The  act  of  abdi- 
cating ; resignation  of  office ; a casting  off ; a 
rejection. 

Utter,  final,  Irreversible  abdication.— Hammond. 
Annie  ative,  ab'do-kay-tive,  a.  Causing  or  imply- 
ing abdication. 

! Auditive,  ab'de-tiv,  a.  (abdo,  I hide,  Lot.)  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  hiding. 

Abditort,  ab'de-tur-e,  t.  A place  to  hide  goods 
or  money  in. 

Abdomen,  ab-do'men,  s.  (Lntin,  from  abdo.  I hide, 
and  omentum ?)  The  lower  venter  or  belly,  or 
that  part  of  the  body  situated  between  the  thorax 
and  the  pelvis.  In  Insects,  the  lower  part  of  the 
animal  united  to  the  corslet  by  a filament. 

1 Abdominal,  nb-dom'in-al.  a.  Relating  to  the 
abdomen.  Abdominal  ring , or  Inguinal  ring,  an 
oblong  tendinous  ring  in  both  groins,  through 
which  the  spermatic  cord  in  men, and  the  round 
ligaments  of  the  ntcrus  in  women  pass. 

i < 

| A boomin' alf.s,  ab-dom-in-ales,)  i.  In  Ichthy- 
j Abdominals,  ab-donnn-als,  / ology,  a name 
given  by  Linnaeus  to  a class  of  fishes  who  have 
the  ventral  fins  placed  behind  the  pectoral,  as  in 
the  salmon,  pike,  mullet,  herring,  and  carp. 
Abdominous,  ab-dom'in-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
abdomen  ; having  a large  belly. 

Abduce,  ab-duse',  r.  o.  ( abduco , ab  and  ducot  I 
lead,  Lat.)  To  draw  one  part  from  another;  to 
draw  to  a different  part. 

Abducent,  ah-du'sent,  a.  Hating  the  property  of 
drawing  back  or  away,  as  the  ubdncent  muscles  I 
which  operate  in  drawing  back,  separating,  or  open- 
ing those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  they  are 
inserted:  they  are  called  abductors,  and  act  in  i 
opposition  to  abducent  muscles  or  abductors. 
Abduction,  ab-duk'slmn,  s.  ( abductio , Lat.)  A , 
leading  sway.  In  Logic,  a conclusion  from  pre- 
mises of  which  the  minor  is  doubtful.  In  Law, 
the  felonious  carrying  off  of  a child,  a ward,  or  j 
wife,  See.,  either  by  fraud,  personation,  or  open  ! 
violence. 

Abductor,  ab-duk'tnr,  t.  In  Anatomy,  a muscle 
which  serves  to  draw  back  the  parts  to  which  it  is  ! 
attached ; one  who  leads  away ; one  "uilty  of 
abduction. 

Askar,  a-b.ire',  r.  a.  (afteoron,  Sax.)  To  bear ; to 
behave;  to  conduct  one’s  self. — Obsolete. 

Thun  did  the  gentle  knight  hlmwlf  almars, 

Amongst  that  ru^ticku  rout  in  all  his  deeds. — Spenser. 

Abearance,  a-ba'rans,  >.  Behaviour. — Obsolete. 

The  other  species  of  recognisance  with  sureties  is  for 
good  abearance  or  good  behaviour. — BtachsUme. 

Arearino,  a-ba 'ring,  s.  Same  as  abearance. — Ob- 
solete. 

Not  to  be  released  till  they  formed  sureties  for  their 
good  abearing. — Ixtrd  Herbert. 

Abecedarian,  sy-be-se-da're-an,  s.  (from  the  first 
four  letters  of  the  alphabet.)  One  who  tearhe*  or 
is  learning  the  alphabet. 

Abecedarian,  one  that  teacheth  or  learneth  the  ctosm 
row.— i/uwAcu. 

Abcedary,  ay-be-sc'da-re,  a.  Alphabetical. 

Abed,  a-bed',  ad.  In  bed,  or  on  bed. 

It  was  a shame  for  them  to  mar  their  complex  Ions; 
yea,  and  conditions  too,  with  loug  lying  o bed.— Sultry. 

Abki.e  tree,  a'bcel-tre,  t.  The  white  poplar, 

P () pul  us  albus. 

Ann. ians,  ay-be'le-ans,  \ s.  In  Ecclceia>tical  His- 
Abklitkm,  alicl-itse,  / tory,  an  African  sect 
who  after,  marriage,  lived  in  continence,  after  the 
manner,  us  they  pretended,  of  Abel,  and  attempted 
to  maintain  the  sect  by  adopting  the  children  of 
others. 

Abelmosk,  n'bel-mosk,  s.  The  plant  Hebiscns 
abclmoschus,  or  Syrian  Mallow,  a native  of  the 
East  Indies,  now  constituted  into  the  genus 
Abelmoscbus. 

Abfr.  A Celtic  prefix  to  the  names  of  many 
places,  which  imports  that  they  are  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a river,  as  Aberdeen. 

Aberdevine,  ab'er-de-vine,  s.  The  bird  Cardnlis 
spinas  of  Cuvier,  and  Fringilla  ligurina  of  Ran- 
xani,  sometimes  called  the  Sisken,  a well-known  | 
songbird,  which  has  a great  resemblance  to  the 
green  variety  of  the  Canary  bird. 

Aberrance,  a-berirans,  ) s.  (aberrant ; aberro,  I 
Aberrancy,  n-ber'sn-se,  f wander  from,  Lot.) 

A deviation  from  the  right  way ; figuratively,  a 
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deviation  from  truth ; an  error , a mistake ; a 
false  opinion. 

i ABERRANT,  a-ber'rant,  a.  Wandering;  straying 
from  the  right  way. 

Aberration,  ab-er-a'sbun,  s.  (French ; aberratio , 
I>at. ) The  act  of  deviating  from  the  right  or 
common  tract.  In  Astronomy,  a change  in  the 
position  of  the  fixed  stars,  arising  from  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  light,  combined  with  the  annual 
motion  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  which  they 
appear  twenty  seconds  distant  from  their  true 
i position.  In  Optics,  a certain  deviation  from  the 
true  geometrical  focus  of  refraction  in  curved 
specula  or  lenses.  Crown  of  aberration,  a lumi- 
nous circle  surrounding  the  disk  of  the  sun,  de- 
pending on  the  aberration  of  its  rays,  by  which  its 
! diameter  is  enlarged. 

; Arehring,  a-bcr'ring,  pres.  part.  Going  astray. 
Of  the  verb  aberr,  I have  found  no  example. — Todd. 
Diver*  were  out  in  their  account,  aberrina  several  way* 

from  the  true  and  just  account.— Brown's  Vutg.  Errors. 

Aberruxcate,  ab-er-rungk'ate,  r.  a.  (averrunco, 
Lst.)  To  pull  up  by  the  roots;  to  extirpate 
utterly. 

Abet,  h l*et',  v a ( betnn , to  make  better;  to 
amend,  to  kindle,  Sax.)  To  encourage  by  aid  or 
countenance. 

They  abetted  both  parties  in  the  civil  war.— Addison. 
In  Law,  to  incite,  encourage,  or  aid  in  the  com- 
mission of  an  unlawful  action;—#,  the  act  of 
abetting  or  assisting. 

Lo • fftitonr,  there  thy  meade  unto  thee  take 

The  mtwdc  of  thy  mtachalenge  and  abet.—  Spenser. 

Abetment,  a-bet'ment,  s.  The  act  of  abetting. 

Abetter,  ) a-bct'tur,  $.  One  who  abets,  incites, 

Abettor,  / aids,  or  encourages  another  to  com- 
mit  crime. 

j Abevacuation,  ah-e-vak  u-a'shun,  s.  ( ah  and 
evacuation.)  A partial  evacuation  of  the  humours 
of  the  body. 

Abeyance,  a-ba'ans,  r.  a.  (abba inner,  in  expecta- 
tion, Norm.)  In  expectation  or  contemplation — 
a law  term.  The  right  of  fee  simple  Heth  in  abey- 
ance, when  it  is  only  in  the  remembrance,  intend- 
ment, and  consideration  of  the  law.  The  frank 
tenement  of  the  glebe  of  the  parsonage  is  in  no 
man  during  the  time  that  the  parsonage  is  void, 
but  is  in  abeyance. — Coxed. 

Abghegatk,  ab'gre-gate,  r.  a.  (abgrtgo,  Lst.)  To 
separate  from  a herd  or  flock.— Not  used. 

Arghkoation,  ab-gre-ga'shun,  s.  Separation  from  a 
herd  or  flock. — Not  used. 

i Abhor,  ab-bawr',  r.  a.  ( ubhorreo ; ab  and  korreo, 

I I tremble  with  fear  or  horror,  Lat.  It  expresses 

I that  degree  of  horror  as  to  cause  the  hair  to  stand 

on  end.)  To  hate  extremely;  to  loathe;  to  de- 
test ; to  abominate ; to  disduiu  ; to  neglect. 

Tli” u hast  not  despised  nor  abhorred  the  affliction  of 
| the  afflicted. — Ps.  xxii.  24. 

Abhorrence,  ab-hawr'rens,  > «.  The  act  of 
Abhourency,  ab-haw/ren-se,  ) abhorring;  ex- 
treme aversion ; detestation. 

Abhorrent,  ab-hawr'rent,  a.  Struck  with  abhor- 
rence; loathing;  odious;  contrary  to,  incon«Ut- 
ent  with  ; it  is  followed  by  to,  from  is  improper, 
i Why  then  these  foreign  thoughts  of  state  employments, 
f Abhorrent  to  your  function  and  your  breeding  1— Drydtn. 

| Abhorrently,  ab  hawr'rmit-le,  ad.  In  an  ab- 
horrent manner. 

Abiiorrer,  ab-bawr'rur,  s.  One  who  abhors. 


ABHORRING — ABIKTINJJ. 


Abhorring,  ab-hawr'ring,  s.  Object  of  abhor- 
rence. 

Their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  ! 
quenched;  nnd  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh. 
— Isaiah  lxvl.  24. 

Abu,  a-bi'a,  s.  A genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects, 
inhabitants  of  the  furze  and  alder. 

Abib,  ablb,  s.  (Hebrew,  a full  ear  of  com.)  The 
first  month  of  the  Jewish  ecrUsiastical  year,  called 
also  Nisan,  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  so  called  from  wheat  at-  j 
taining  its  full  growth  in  the  ear  at  that  time  of  j 
the  year. 

Amok,  a-bide',  r.  n.  (abidan,  Sax.)  To  stay  in  a { 
place  ; to  dwell ; to  remain  without  decay  ; to 
remain  immovable  ; to  continue  in  the  same 
state ; 

There  can  be  no  study  without  time;  and  the  mind 
muni  abide  and  dwell  upon  things,  or  be  s stranger  to  the 
inside  of  them. — South. 

— v.  a.  to  wait  for ; to  support  or  endure ; 

Ah  me ! they  little  know 
How  doarlv  I abide  that  boast  so  vain. — Mxlton. 
to  bear  without  aversion  ; 

Thou  ranit  not  abide  Tlridate* ; this  is  but  love  of  thy- 
self.— Shnks. 

to  endure  without  offence,  anger,  or  contradiction, 
as,  I cannot  abide  his  impertinence.  When  neuter, 
abide  is  followed  by  in  or  at  before  the  place,  and 
by  with  before  the  person,  as,  abide  at  Jerusalem : 
while  in  this  land,  abide  with  me.  Abide  for 
wait  for.  To  abide  by,  to  adhere  to  ; to  defend,  or 
to  suffer  the  consequences,  as,  to  abide  by  the 
event. 

Abidkr,  a-bi'dur,  s.  One  who  dwells  or  remains  in 
a place. — little  used. 

He  said  they  (soldiers)  were  masters  of  war,  and  orna- 
ments of  nenco ; speedy  goers,  and  strong  abiders,  tri- 
umphant both  iu  camps  and  courts. — Sidneg,  Dtf.  oj 
Ann. 

Abidino,  a-bi'ding,  $.  Continuance ; fixed  stay ; 

Our  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a shadow,  and  there  is 
none  abiding. — l Chron.  jiU.  16. 

— a.  continuing  permanent,  as  an  abiding  place. 
Abiding  by,  in  Scotch  law,  is  in  an  action  of  mluc- 
tion,  where  the  main  reason  of  reduction  is  forgery  or 
falsehood ; or  in  any  other  action,  where  either 
party  founds  oti  a deed  or  writing  to  which  the 
objection  of  falsehood  or  forgery  is  prepooed  either 
by  way  of  action  or  of  exception,  the  party  found- 
ing on  the  deed  may  be  required  by  his  adversary 
to  abide  by  it : that  is,  to  declare  officially  that  be 
abides  by  the  deed  or  writing  challenged  or  ob- 
jected to  as  true  and  genuine.— Bell. 

Abidingly,  a-bide Ing-le,  ad.  In  a manner  to  con- 
tinue permanently. 

Abi Eft.  ub'e-is,  s.  (Latin,  a fir-tree.)  A genus  of 
Coniferous  trees : type  of  the  suborder  A hie  tea*. 

It  embraces  the  silver,  spruce,  and  larch  firs  and 
other  species,  formerly  classed  iu  the  genus  Pious: 
Order,  rinace®. 

Abikte.e,  m-be-et'e-e,  s.  The  name  given  by  Lind- 
ley  to  a suborder  of  the  Pinace®,  or  Conifers.  It 
includes  those  genera  which  have  the  ovules  in- 
verted, and  the  pollen  oval  and  curved — the  sub- 
order Cupresse®  having  tho  ovules  erect,  and  the 
pollen  spheroidal. 

AbiktiC,  a-be-et'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  fir. 
Abietic  acid,  a resin  obtained  from  the  Pinus  abies 
of  Linnwus. 

Ahietin.e,  ab-e-e-ti'ne,  s.  A name  given  by  Rich- 
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aril  to  the  coniferous  trees  included  in  the  Abicte® 
of  Iindley, — which  see. 

AbietinB,  a-hi  e-tine,  a.  ( abka , the  fir-tree,  Lat.) 
A resinous  substance  obtained  from  Straaburg 
turpentine. 

Abilqaardia,  a-bil-gdrd  ea,  i.  (in  honour  of  Pro- 
fessor Abilgaard  of  Copenhagen.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Cypcraccte. 

| Ability,  a-bil'e-le,  i.  (hnbiliU,  Fr.  abil’ta , Ital. 

habilitas,  Lat.)  The  power  to  do  anything,  whe- 
| thcr  depending  upon  skill,  riches,  strength,  or  any 
other  quality ; force  of  understanding ; mental 
I power.  Ability  denotes  power  to  perforin;  capacity, 
power  to  receive.  In  the  plural,  abilities  denotes 
i mental  faculties,  natural  or  acquired. 

||  Ahintehtatk,  ab-in-test'ate,  a.  (ab  and  intesiatus , 
dying  without  a will,  Lat.)  In  Civil  Law,  in- 
j * hcriting  from  a person  who  died  without  having 

I made  a will. 

i Abject,  ab'jckt,  a.  (ahjectus,  cast  away,  Lat.) 

Sunk  to  a degraded  position  *,  literally,  cast  out 
[ of  society—  hence,  mean  ; worthless  ; base  ; gro- 
• veiling ; 

i I was  at  lint  as  other  brants  that  graze. 

The  trodden  herb  of  abjtct  thoughts  and  low. — Milton. 

— t.  a man  without  hope ; a {verson  of  the  lowest 
condition,  and  despicable. 

Yea,  the  abjrcts  gathered  themselves  together  against 

me. — rt.  zxxv.  15. 

Abject,  hb-jekt',  r.  a.  To  throw  away;  to  cast 
out ; to  throw  down. 

Tbc  damsel!  straight  went,  as  she  was  directed. 
Unto  tho  rocke;  and  there,  upon  the  soyle 
Having  herself  In  wretched  wlze  atjtcUd, 

Gan  weepe  and  wayle.— Spenser. 

Abjectedness,  ah-jek'ted-nes,  t.  The  state  of  an 
abject. 

I I Our  Saviour  snnk  himself  to  the  bottom  of  ahjretotnrss, 

to  exalt  our  condition  to  the  contrary  extreme.— Hoyle. 

Abjection,  ab-jek'shun,  a.  State  of  being  cast 
away  or  lost ; meanness ; want  of  spirit ; ser- 
i , vility ; baseness. 

Abjectly,  ab 'jekt-le,  ad.  In  a low,  mean,  or  ser- 
vile manner. 

Abjudicate,  ab-joo'de-kate,  r.  a.  ( ab/vdiea , Lat.) 
To  deprive  any  one  of  anything  by  a judicial  sen- 
tence. 

Abjudication,  ab-joo-de-ka'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
abjudicating. — Not  used. 

' Abjuoatb,  ab'joo-gate,  r.  a.  (objug o;  ab  and  jngo, 
to  yoke,  Lat.)  To  unyoke;  to  uncouple.— Not 
used. 

| Abjuration,  ab-joo-ra'shun,  a.  (nbjuratio,  I .at.) 
The  act  of  abjuring ; the  oath  taken  for  that  end ; 
a rejection  or  solemn  denial,  or  total  abandonment, 
as  an  abjuration  of  heresy.  An  abjuration  of  the 
j realm,  is  a renunciation  upon  oath  which  a person 

. makes  to  leave  the  realm  for  ever.  By  the  ancient 

' common  law  of  England,  if  a {verson  guilty  of  any 
felony,  excepting  sacrilege,  fled  to  a parish  church 
or  churchyard  for  sanctuary,  he  might,  within  forty 
days  after,  go  clothed  in  sackcloth  before  the 
coroner,  confess  the  full  particulars  of  his  guilt, 
and  take  an  oath  to  abjure  the  kingdom  for  ever, 
or  not  to  return  without  the  king’s  license.  Oath 
of  abjuration,  an  oath  asserting  the  title  of  the 
I present  royal  family  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  expressly  disclaiming  any  right  to  it  by  the 
! H**-cendants  of  the  Pretender.* 

|Lj 


Abjuratokt,  ab-joo'ra-tur-e,  a.  Containing  abju-  j 
ration. 

Abjuhe.  ab-joor',  r.  a.  ( abjuro ; ab  and  jura,  I 
swear,  Lat.)  To  renounce  upon  oath  ; to  abandon,  [ 
as,  to  abjure  allegiance  to  a prince,  or  abjure  the 
realm ; to  renounce  with  solemnity,  as,  to  abjura 
errors ; to  recant  or  retract ; 

] put  myself  to  thy  direction, 

U'nspcak  mine  own  detraction,  here  abjure, 

Thu  taints  and  blames  I laid  upon  tny*elf. — Shakt 
to  banish. — Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

Whereby  he  hoped  the  queen  to  have  abjured. — j 

Drayton  j 

Abjurement,  ab-joor'mmt,  a.  Renunciation. 

Such  »in«  as  these  are  venial  in  youth,  especially  If  j 

expiated  with  timely  abjurement. — John  Hall,  PreJ.  to  his  1 1 

It*  ns. 

Abjurer,  ab-joo'rnr,  a.  One  who  abjures. 

A B LACTATE,  ab-lak'tate,  r.  o.  ( ablactn , to  wean,  Lat.)  j 
To  wean  from  the  breast, — a word  given  by  Dr.  j 
Johnson  without  quoting  any  authority. 

Ablactation,  ablnk-ta'shun,  t.  (ab  and  lacto,  to  i 
suckle.)  Cessation  from  suckling  as  rrgards  the 
mother,  and  thus  distinguished  from  weaning  on  1 1 
the  part  of  the  child. — Palmer.  Among  ancient 
Gardeners,  a method  of  grafting,  in  which  the  scion 
was  not  separated  from  the  parent  stock  till  it  was 
firmly  united  to  that  in  which  it  was  inserted. 
The  process  is  now  termed  grafting  by  approach, 
or  inarching. 

Am., ini  a,  ab-la'ne-a,  a.  (from  Gouloogon-ablani,  the  ; 
name  given  to  A.  Guianensis  by  the  Indians  of 
Guiana.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees, 
natives  of  Guiaoa  : Order,  Tiliace®. 

Aiilaqukation,  ab-lak-we-a'shun,  a.  (ablaquea- 
tio;  ab  and  laquear , a roof  or  covering,  I .at. ) A 
laying  bare  the  roots  of  trees,  in  order  to  expose 
them  to  the  action  of  air  and  water. 

Ablation,  ab-la'shun,  a.  (ablatio,  a taking  away, 
Lat.)  A carrying  away.  In  Surgery,  separation 
or  removal  of  a part,  limb,  or  tumour,  by  accident 
or  surgical  operation,  from  the  animal  body. — 
Palmer.  In  Chemistry,  the  removal  of  whatever 
is  finished  or  no  longer  necessary. 

Ablative,  abla-tiv,  a.  (ablatif  Fr.  ablatinu,  Lat.) 
Taking  away ; applied  in  Grammar  to  the  sixth 
case  of  Latin  nouns,  which  implies  carrying  atcay  i 
or  taking  from.  A blot  ire  absolute  is  when  a word  | , 
in  that  cose  is  independent,  in  construction  of  the  ; 
rest  of  the  sentence. 

Ablaze,  a- blaze',  ad.  On  fire  ; in  a'  blaze. — Ob- 
solete. 

Able,  a'bl,  a.  (abal,  strength,  Sax.  kahilis,  Lat.) 
Having  competent  power  or  strength,  bodily  or 
mental ; possessed  of  strong  mental  faculties  or 
intellectnal  qualifications,  natural  or  acquired ; I ! 
possessed  of  sufficient  wealth  or  means;  having 
competent  strength  ; fit ; proper ; having  suffi- 
ci-  nt  knowledge  or  skill,  as,  he  is  able  to  read 
Hebrew;  or,  is  she  able  to  play  on  tho  harp?  hav- 
ing the  natural  or  requisite  qualifications,  as,  not  1 
to  be  able  to  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  through 
insanity  or  bastardy ; — v.  a.  to  mako  able. — Ob- 
solete as  a verb. 

God  tokened)  and  aiwigneth  the  times,  abting  them  to 

her  proper  office*.— Chaucer. 

Able-bodied,  haring  a body  fit  for  service.  Able- 
seaman,  one  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
sailor. 

Ablegate,  ab'le-gate,  r.  a.  (ablego,  Lat.)  To  tend 
abroad  on  some  legation. — Seldom  used. 
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AULEGATION — ABNORMOUS. 


ABOARD— ABOMINABLE. 


Abnegation,  nb-le-ga  shun,  t.  (from  Ablegate.) 
'1  lie  act  of  sending  abroad ; a legation  from  home. 
— Seldom  used. 

1 Ablkgmina,  ab-leg'me-na,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Anti- 
quity, those  choice  parts  of  the  entrails  of  the  vic- 
tims which  were  set  apart  and  offered  to  th«  gods. 
Abi.en,  ab'len,)  a.  A name  given  in  some  places 
Ablet,  ablet,  / of  England  to  the  Bleak,  a small 
fresh-water  fish,  Leociscus  albumus. 
j Ableness,  n'bl-nes,  a.  Ability  of  body  or  mind; 
vigour ; force  ; capability. 

Sufficient  abUnets  to  strike.— Sheldon. 
Ablepsv,  ablep-se,  a.  ( [ablepsia , Or.)  Blindness; 

unadvisedness. — Cockeram . 

Abi.iu ate,  ab'le-gate,  c.  a.  (abligo,  Lat.)  To  tie  up 
from. 

Am.iG itrition,  ab-le-gur-ish'un,\  a.  ( uhliguritio , 
Abligurt,  ablc-gur-e,  ) Lat.)  Pro- 

fuse expenditure  on  meat  and  drink. — Not  used. 

Abligury,  spending  in  belly  choc  re. — Minahm. 
Ablins,  aiding,  ad.  Peradventure ; perhaps;  pos- 
sibly.— Used  iu  the  north,  and  in  Scotland. 
Ablocate,  ablo  kate,  v.  a.  (aWoco,  Lat.)  To  let 
ont  on  hire.— Not  used. 

A bloc  ation,  ab-lo-ka'shun,  a.  A letting  out  on  hire. 
Aiilude,  ab-lude',  v.  a.  (abludo,  ab  and  hulo,  I 
play,  I.at.)  Literally,  to  play  from,  or  to  be  out  of 
tune ; hence  to  differ,  or  to  be  unlike. — Not  used. 
Abluent,  abloo-ent,  a.  ( abluo , ab  and  luo,  I wash 
away,  Lat)  Cleansing;—*,  an  abstergent, — 
which  see. 

Ablution,  ab-looshun,  a.  The  act  of  cleansing  or 
washing,  with  water  or  other  fluid,  part  or  whole  of 
the  body; 

There  Is  a natural  analogy  between  the  ablution  of  the 
body  and  the  purification  of  the  soul. — Up.  Taylor. 
the  water  used  in  washing. 

Wash'd  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 
Are  cleansed,  and  cast  th'  ablutions  in  the  main. — 

Jt 'pit  Iliad. 

In  Chemistry,  the  purification  of  bodies  by  the 
effusion  of  water  or  other  fluid.  In  Medicine,  the 
washing  of  the  body  externally,  as  in  baths ; or 
internally,  as  by  diluting  fluids. 

Ablution,  ab-Wve-an.  *.  (a 6/mo,  I wash  away, 
I-at.)  That  which  is  washed  off. 

Ably,  aide,  ad.  In  an  able  manner;  with  great 
ability. 

Abnegate,  ab'ne-gate,  v.  a.  (abnajo,  I deny,  Lat.) 
1 o deny ; to  renounce. 

Abnegation,  ab-ne-ga shun,  «.  A denial;  renun- 
I ciation. 

last  the  princes  be  of  wbnt  religion  they  please,  that  Is 
all  one  to  the  most  part  of  men  : so  that  with  abnrynt-'nn 
•f  God,  of  his  honour  and  religion,  tin  y uiay  retain  tlic 
friendship  of  the  court. — John  Knox. 

Ab.nkgator,  nb'ne-gny-tur,  a.  One  who  denies, 
renounces,  or  opposes  anything. 

Abnodate,  ab 'no-date,  r.  a.  (i almodo,  ab  and  nodus, 
a knot,  Lat.)  To  cut  knots  from  trees. — Seldom 
! used. 

Abnodation,  ab-no-da'shun,  a.  The  act  of  cutting 
knots  off  trees.  — Seldom  used. 

Abnormity,  ab-uawr'me-te, a.  (abnormis,  irregular, 
from  ab  and  norma,  a rule,  Lat.)  Irregularity; 
contrariety  to  rule  ; deformity. 

Abnormal,  ab-nawr'inal,  \ a.  ( abnormis , Lat.) 
Abnokmol'S,  ab-nawr'mus,/  Irregular;  without 
rule  or  Bystem ; contrary  to  system  or  rule ; de- 
formed. 


Aboard,  a-borde',  ad.  On  board , in  a ship,  ves- 
sel, or  boat.  To  go  on  board,  to  embark ; to  gc 
in  a ship.  To  Jail  aboard , to  strike  the  side  of 
another  vessel.  Aboard  main  tack,  an  order  to 
draw  a comer  of  the  mainsail  down  to  the  chess- 
tree.  Aboard,  to  approach  near  the  shore. — Ob- 
solete. j 

Even  to  the  verge  of  gold,  aboarding  Spain.— 

Soli  nan  and  Persida  ( 1 000), 

AdodanCB,  a-bo'dans,  a.  An  omen. — Obsolete. 

An  ill  abodance. — Dr.  Jackson. 

Abode,  a-bode'.  Prct.  of  the  verb  to  abide; — i.  habi- 
tation; dwelling;  residence;  stay;  continuance  in 
a place. 

Sweet  friends,  your  patienco  for  my  long  abode: 

Not  I,  but  my  affairs  have  made  yon  waiL — Shales.  1 

To  make  abode , to  dwell ; to  reside ; — v.  o.  to 
foreshow ; 

Every  man, 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  follow'd,  was 
A thing  inspired ; and,  not  consulting,  broke — | j 

Broke  into  a general  prophecy,  that  this  tempest,  , . 
Dashing  the  garment  of  tills  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  broach  of  it. — Shaks. 

Abodement,  a-bode'ment,  a.  An  ominous  anti- 
cipation ; an  omen. 

Tush,  man  I obodements  must  not  now  affright  ns. — 

Sinks. 

A bo  ding,  a-bo'ding,  a.  Presentiment ; prognosti- 
cation. 

Abolete,  ab'o-lete,  a.  ( abolitus , Lat.)  Obsolete ; j 
out  of  use  ; not  used. 

Abolish,  a-bolTsh,  r.  a.  (ubolen,  ab  and  oleo,  olesco, 

I grow,  Lat.  abolir,  Fr.)  To  abrogate,  annul,  or 
make  void,  as  applied  to  law  or  institutions ; to 
destroy  or  put  an  end  to. 

More  destroy’d  than  they, 

We  should  lie  quite  abolish'd  and  expire. — Milton. 

A not  . isii  able,  a-bnllsh-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
abolished,  destroyed,  or  annulled. 

Abolish eu,  a-bollsh-ur,  a.  One  who  abolishes  or 
abrogates. 

Abolishment,  a-borish-ment,  a.  Tim  act  of  abol- 
ishing ; state  of  being  abolished ; abrogation  ; de- 
struction. 

Abolition,  ab-o-lish'un,  a.  The  act  of  abolishing ; j 
state  of  being  Nboli>hed  ; abrogation  ; an  annulling  | 
of  laws,  decrees,  ordinances,  rites,  customs,  See. ; ! 

putting  an  end  to  slavery ; negro  emancipation. 
Abolitionism,  ab-o-lish'un-izm,  a.  The  principles 
of  an  abolitionist. 

Abolitionist,  ab-o-lish'un-ist,  a.  One  who  advo- 
cates the  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves. 

A holla,  a-bolla,  a.  In  Antiquity,  a kind  of  mili- 
tary garment  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

A bom  a,  a-bo'ma,  a.  A large  serpent,  a native  of 
the  morasses  and  fens  of  South  America. 
Abomasum,  a-bo-ma'sum,)  a.  ( abomasum , from  ab 
AbomaSUA,  a-bo-ma'sus,  / and  omasum,  Lat.) 
The  fourth  stomach  of  ruminating  animals,  and  of 
the  herbivorous  Cetaceie. 

ABOMINABLE,  a bom'e-nn-bl,  a.  (abominabilis,  Lat.) 
Hateful;  dete*-table;  loathsome;  unclean. 

The  aoul  that  shall  touch  any  unclean  boa*t,  or  any 
unclctui  tlifn?,  even  that  soul  Hliall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people.— Lev.  vU.  21. 

In  low  and  ludicrous  language,  abominable  implies 
loose  and  indeterminate  censure. 

They  say  you  are  a melancholy  fellow. — I am  so.  I do 
love  it  better  than  laughing.  -Those  that  are  in  extrem- 
ity of  either  aru  abominable  fellows,  and  betray  them-  j 
selves  to  every  ccusutv,  worse  than  drunkards.— Shaks. 
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ABOMINABLENESS— ABOUND. 


Ahomix ablknkss,  a-bom'e-na-bl-nea,  s.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  odious,  hateful,  or  loathsome. 

Abominably,  a-bom-in'a-ble,  ad.  Very  odiously; 
detestably;  sinfully; 

Ahab  did  vory  abominably  in  following  idols. — 1 King/ 

zxi.  26. 

In  vulgar  language,  extremely ; excessively ; 

I Your  servants  are  mutinous  and  quarrelsome,  and 
j cheat  you  abominably.— ArbuthnoL 

Abord,  a-borJe',  a.  (French.)  Address;  saluta- 
i tion. 

Your  abord  was  too  cold  and  uniform. — lord  Chesterfield. 
, — v.  a.  to  accost — Not  used. 

AnnitKA,  a-bo're-a,  *.  A species  of  duck,  Anas 
aborea,  or  Black-bellied  whistling  Duck.  Colour 
reddish-brown ; crested  ; belly  spotted  with  black 
j and  white. 

Aboriginal,  ab-o-rij'e-nal,  a.  ( ab , and  origo , 
origin,  Lat.)  Primitive;  first;  original; — «.  one 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  a country. 

Aborigines,  ab-o-rij'e-nea,  s.  phi.  The  first  or 
primitive  inhabitants  of  any  country. 

Aborskment,  a-bnwrs'tnent,  ».  An  abortion. — 
Obsolete  and  useless. 

The  endeavour  of  these  artists  is  not  to  fore®  an  aboree- 

me*i,  but  to  bring  forth  a timely  birth.— Up.  Halt. 

Abort,  a-bawrt',  t.  An  abortion. — Not  used; — 
p.  ».  to  bring  forth  before  the  time ; to  miscarry. 

It  (the  parliament)  is  aborted  before  It  was  born,  and 

nullified  alter  it  had  a being.— Sir  //.  Wotton. 

Aboutikxt,  a-bawr'shent,  a.  ( ahortio , a miscar- 
riage, Lat.)  In  Botany,  miscarrying ; sterile. 

Abortion,  a-bawrshun,  i.  (afor/io,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  bringing  forth  before  the  natural  period,  or 
before  the  fmtus  is  perfectly  formed ; any  fruit  or 
produce  that  does  not  come  to  maturity;  any- 
thing that  fails  in  its  progress,  as  a plan  or  de- 
sign ; the  foetus  brought  forth  before  it  has  been 
perfectly  formed.  When  tbe  foetus  is  brought 
forth  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  the  acci- 
dent is  called  an  abortion  or  miscarriage ; if  be- 
tween that  and  tbe  usual  time,  premature  labour. 

Abortive,  a-bawr'Uv,  a.  ( abortivus , Lat.)  Bom 
or  produced  before  tbe  doe  time ; failing  from 
want  of  time,  or  whatever  cause;  miscarrying. 
In  Botany,  abortive  or  neutral  Bowers,  are  those  in 
which  both  stamens  and  pistils  are  defective 
s.  that  which  is  brought  forth  prematurely. 

No  common  wind,  no  customod  event, 

But  they  will  pluck  away  Its  natural  causes, 

A ud  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs, 

Abortive e,  and  presages,  tongues  of  heaven, 

Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. — Shake. 

Figuratively,  that  which  fails  for  want  of  time; 
that  which  brings  forth  nothing. 

Abortively,  a-bawr'tiv-le,  ad.  Iminatnrcly;  in 
an  untimely  manner;  bom  before  the  proper  time. 

Aboutiveness,  a-bawr'tiv-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
abortion  ; a failing  in  the  progress  to  maturity ; a 
failure  in  producing  the  intended  effect. 

Abortment,  a bawrt'ment,  *.  An  untimely  birth  ; 
the  thing  brought  forth  prematurely. 

Abound,  a-bownd',  v.  n.  (abundo,  Lat.  abonder, 
i Fr.  from  undo,  a wave,  Lat.  literally,  to  overflow 
iu  great  quantity  or  number,  as  waves  of  the  sea.) 
To  possess  in  great  quantity ; to  be  copiously  sup- 
plied ; to  be  very  prevalent. 

j Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound. — 

] Rom.  t. 


ABOUNDING— ABRADE. 


Abounding,  a-bownd'ing,  a.  Increasing;  abun- 
dant;— 

Be  his  abounding  mercy  praised. 

His  majesty  adored.— Hymn. 

— ».  increase. 

Yet  amidst  those  oboundinge  of  sin  and  wickedness,  Ood 
left  not  himself  without  a witness  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
— South. 

ABOUT,  abowt,  prep,  (abutan,  onbutan,  Sax.) 
Around;  encircling; 

And  as  I wake,  sweet  music  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  underneath.— Milton. 
near  to  in  time,  place,  or  manner;  near  to  the 
person ; appended  to  the  person ; concerned  or  en- 
gaged in. 

I must  be  about  my  father's  business.— Luke  1L 
In  circumference,  two  yards  about  the  stem ; near 
in  number  or  quantity ; nearly,  as,  there  fell  that 
day  about  three  thousand ; — ad.  circularly  or 
around ; 

The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 

Porters  of  the  sea  and  land. 

There  do  go  about,  about.— Shake. 
in  compass ; 

I am  two  yards  about.— Shake 
here  and  there ; everywhere,  as  to  go  about  begging 
charity;  the  longest  way  in  opposition  to  the 
straight,  as 

1 was  forced 

To  wheel  three  or  four  miles  about. — Shake. 

To  bring  about , to  bring  to  the  point  or  state  de- 
sired ; to  effect  or  accomplish.  To  come  about,  to 
change  or  turn ; to  come  to  the  desired  point.  To 
go  about,  to  enter  upon ; to  propose ; to  seek  the 
means. 

Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  me? — John  vii. 

In  Marine,  to  go  about  is  used  when  a ship  changes 
her  oourse  to  go  on  tbe  other  tack.  Ready  about, 
about  ship , are  orders  for  tacking.  Look  about 
you,  take  care  of  yourself. — Vulgar. 

Above,  a-buv',  s.  Higher  in  place,  as,  afore  the  i 
door ; higher  in  station,  as,  a marquis  is  above  au 
earl ; superior  in  degree ; 

I saw  a light  above  the  brightness  of  the  snn.—Rrv. 
beyond,  as,  this  is  above  my  comprehension ; longer 
than,  as,  he  staid  above  three  months  in  London ; 
more  than,  as,  it  weighs  above  six  pounds ; too 
proud  or  dignified  for,  as,  above  asking  a favour ; 
to  be  above  a mean  action ; on  high,  in  heaven  ; 

Let  not  God  regard  it  from  above. — Job  ill. 
before ; in  a former  place,  as  in  the  phrases,  nborr- 
cited,  above- mentioned,  afore-said.  Above-board, 
open ; not  underhand.  Above-ground,  not  buried. 
Abracadabra,  ab-ra-ka-dab'ra.  a.  The  name  of 
an  Assyrian  deity,  used  as  a cabalistic  word,  being 
written  on  paper  as  many  times  as  it  contains  let- 
ters, the  last  letter  being  omitted  each  time  until 
only  one  letter  remains,  and  so  forming  a triangle. 

It  was  considered  as  a charm  against  ague  and 
other  diseases. 

Mr.  Bancster  says,  'that  he  healed  200  in  one  yerot 
an  ague  by  hanging  Abracadabra  about  ther  necks,  and 
wold  stanch  blood,  or  heal  the  tooth  nke,  although  thu 
partyes  wer  10  myle  of.' — MS.  addil.  6006. 

Abraculam,  a-brak'u-lnin,  a.  Tbe  name  of  a 
Syrian  deity ; a cabalistic  word,  used  os  a charm 
amongst  the  Jews. 

Abrade,  a-brade',  v.  a.  ( abrado , ab  and  rado,  I 
scrape  or  shave,  Lat.)  To  rub  off;  to  wear  away 
from  the  other  parts ; to  waste  by  degrees  through  j 
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exposure  to  the  action  of  water,  the  atmosphere, 

&c. 

Abraham-max.  aTira-ham-man,  s.  A bedlam  beg- 
gar, or  Tom  of  Bedlam. 

According  to  the  * FraternUye  of  Vaeabondeo,’  1575. 

* An  Abmbam-wam  is  he  that  walketh  bare-armed  and 
bare-lccged,  and  faynelh  hymselfe  mad,  and  caryeth  a 
pack  or  wool,  or  a styke  with  bakin  on  It,  or  such  like 
toy,  and  naineth  himself  Poor  Tom.’ — HalliwtU. 

Abrahamic,  ab-ra-hamlk,  a.  Pertaining  to  Abra- 
ham the  patriarch,  as,  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
Adra  id,  a-brade',  v.  a.  To  arouse ; to  awake. — Ob- 
solete. j 

And  if  he  oat  of  his  sleep  abrnidc, 

He  xnighte  don  as  boihe  a vilanic. — Chaucer.  1 

Abramts,  a'bram-is,  t.  The  Bream,  a genus  of  I 
fishes : Family,  Cyprinidic. 

Abkaxciiians,  a-brangk'e-ans,)  r.  (a,  without,  j 
Abraxchia,  a-brangk'e-a,  > and  bronchia,  Gr.  ' 
branchur , gilla,  Lat.)  Cuvier’s  third  order  of] 
the  Annelides,  comprising  the  Lumhrici  (earth  j 
worms),  and  N aides  (aquatic  worms',  of  Linnaeus.  I 
They  have  no  externally  apparent  organs  of  res- 
piration whatever,  and  nppear  to  respire — some, 
like  the  earth  worms,  by  the  entire  surface  of  the 
akin,  and  others  by  internal  cavities.  They  have 
a closed  circulating  system,  usually  filled  with  red 
! blood,  and  have  a knotted  nervous  cord.  They 
! form  two  families — the  A.  setigono,  those  which 
have  sets,  and  the  A.  asetigene,  which  want 
| them. 

Aim  isiox,  a-bra'zhun,  #.  (abrado,  I wear  off,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  abrading  or  wearing  off ; the  matter 
worn  off  by  rubbing.  In  Medicine,  the  mechanical 
removal  or  wearing  away  of  the  epidermis,  & c. ; 
when  applied  to  the  intestines,  it  signifies  superfi- 
cial ulceration  with  loss  of  substance,  in  shreds,  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Abraxus,  a-bruks'us,  $.  A name  given  by  Leach 
to  a mbgenoa  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  including 
the  Magpie- butterflies,  tbe  larv®  of  which  feed 
on  the  currant  and  gooseberry. 

Abrazite,  ab'ra-zite,  s.  (a,  without,  and  brazo , I 
bobble,  Gr.)  A mineral  which  effervesces  when 
melted  before  tbe  blowpipe. 

Abrazitic,  a-bra-xit'ik,  a.  In  Mineralogy,  not 
effervescing  when  melted  before  the  blowpipe. 

; Abreast,  a-brest',  ad.  Side  by  side.  In  Naval 
tactics,  the  situation  as  regards  the  line  of  battle 
at  sea.  Abreast  line,  the  line  abreast  is  formed  by 
, the  ships  being  equally  distant,  and  parallel  to 
j each  other,  so  that  the  length  of  each  forms  a 
right  angle  with  the  extent  of  the  squadron,  or 
Jine  abreast.  Abreast  of  a place,  is  directly  op- 
posite to  it.  Abreast,  within  the  ship,  implies  on 
a parallel  line  with  the  beam. 

Abrexuxciatioh,  a-bre-nun-she-a'shnn,  a.  ( abre - 
nuntiatia,  Lat.)  The  act  of  renouncing ; absolute 
denial. 

Abreptiox,  ab  rep'shun,  a.  ( abripio , Lat.)  Tbe 
state  of  being  carried  away ; carrying  away. 
AnRKirvoiR,  a breu-vwar',  t.  (French.)  A water- 
ing-place for  horses.  In  Masonry,  the  joint  be- 
tween two  stones ; or  the  interstice  to  be  filled  up 
with  mortar  or  cement,  when  either  are  to  be 
used. 

j Abridge,  a-bridj',  c.  a.  ( abriger , Fr.)  To  make 
shorter  in  words,  keeping  still  the  meaning  in  sub- 
stance ; to  deprive  of ; to  cut  off  from ; to  con- 
tract; to  diraimsh;  to  cut  short.  In  Algebra,  to 
vuu  i.  n 
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reduce  a compound  quantity  or  equation  to  its  more 
simple  expression. 

Abridger,  a-bridj'nr,  8.  One  who  abridges  or 
shortens ; a writer  of  an  abridgment  or  compen- 
dium. 

Abridgment,  a-brij'ment,  *.  The  epitome  of  a 
large  work  contracted  into  a smaller  compass ; a 
compendium ; a summary ; a diminution  in  general ; | 
contraction ; redaction ; restraint  from  anything 
pleasing. 

Abroach,  a-bro'tsh,  ad,  (abrtecan,  to  break,  Saxon.) 
In  a postnro  to  run  out  or  yield  the  liquor  con- 
tained ; ready  to  be  tapped ; in  a state  of  being 
diffused  or  propagated. 

What  mischiefs  might  be  set  sbroaek'—Shnks. 

Abroad,  a-brawd',  ad.  ( abreedan , to  extend,  or  to 
be  dispersed,  Sax.)  Widely;  at  large;  out  of  the 
house ; without ; in  another  country. 

Abrogate,  ab  ro-gate,  v.  a.  ( 'abrogo , ab  and  rogo,  | 
I ask,  Lat.)  To  annul  by  legislative  authority ; i 
to  repeal ; to  take  away  from  a law  its  force. 

Laws  of  that  kind  do  abrogau  them  selves. — Hooker. 

Abrogation,  ab-ro-ga'shun,  t.  (abrogatio,  Lat) 
The  act  of  abrogating ; the  repeal  of  a law. 

Abroma,  a-bro'ma,  s.  (a,  privative,  and  &romo,  food, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  exotic  evergreen  trees : Order, 
Byttneriace®. 

Abronia,  ab-ro'ne-a,  t.  (abrog,  delicate,  Gr.  from 
the  delicate  nature  of  the  involucrwn.)  A genus 
of  exotic  plants : Order,  Nyctaginace®. 

Abrood,  a-brood',  ad.  ( bruten , to  brood,  Sax.)  In 
the  act  of  brooding. 

A BROOK,  a-brook',  to.  a.  To  brook;  to  bear;  to 
endure. 

Sweet  Nell,  111  can  thy  nobio  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people  gazing  on  thy  face, 

With  envious  looks,  still  laughing  at  thy  shame. — 

Shaks.  ! 

AbrotaNUM,  ab-rot'a-num,  s.  (abrotog,  immortal, 
Gr.)  Southernwood,  a species  of  Artemisia, — 
which  see. 

Abrupt,  ab-rupt',  a.  ( abrvptug , Lat)  Broken; 
craggy;  sudden;  unconnected; 

Or  spread  his  airy  flight. 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings, 

Over  the  vast  abrupt,  till  be  arrive 
The  happy  isle. — ilillon. 

hasty ; rough ; — v.  a.  to  disturb. — Not  used  in  this 
sense. 

Their  enjoyments  ahrvpUth  our  tranquillities. — 
Dreams  Chris.  Mor. 

ABRUPTION,  nb-rup'shun.  $.  ( abniptio , Lat.)  Break- 
ing off;  violent  and  sudden  separation. 

Abruptly,  ab-ruptle,  ad.  Suddenly;  harshly; 
steeply ; roughly ; ruggedly. 

Abruptness,  ab-rupt'nes,  $.  An  abrupt  manner;  i 
haste;  suddenness;  untimely  vehemence ; the  state  i 
of  an  abrnpt  or  broken  thing;  roughness;  crag-  j 
gin  ess. 

Abrus,  a'brna,  a (abros,  graceful,  delicate,  Gr.  from 
its  extremely  delicate  leaves.)  A genus  of  Legu-  ( 
minous  plants,  tbe  roots  of  which  have  the  pm- 
perty  of  the  common  liquorice,  hence  called  Wild  j 
Liquorice.  The  seeds,  which  are  red  with  a black 
spot,  are  strung  and  worn  as  beads,  and  also  used 
as  rosaries ; hence  the  specific  name  precatorios : 
Suborder.  Papilionace®. 

Abscess,  ab'oes,  s.  (abscessus,  Lat.)  A collection 
of  pus,  formed  or  deposited  in  some  tissue  or  organ  ( 
of  the  body. 
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ABSCIND— AliSO  LU  IE. 


ABSOLUTELY — ABSORB, 


Abscind.  ab-sind',  v.  a.  ( alucindo , Lat.)  To  cut 
off. — Little  used. 

Absciss,  ab'fds,  \ «.  (abscissa,  Lat.)  That  part 

Abscissa,  ab-sis'a, ) of  the  diameter  of  a conic  sec- 
tion which  is  intercepted  between  the  vertex  and 
a aemi-ordinate. 

Abscission,  nb-sizh'tm,  t.  ( alncistio , Lat.)  The 
net  of  cutting  off ; the  state  of  being  cut  off;  ex- 
cision ; removal  of  an  organ  with  a knife ; also,  a 
fracture  with  loss  of  substauce. 

Abscond,  ab-skond',  r.  n,  ( abscondo , Lat.)  To 
hide  one’s  wlf ; to  retire  from  the  public  view 
r.  a.  to  conceal  or  hide. — Used  generally  of  per- 
sons who  secrete  themselves  to  avoid  a legal  pro- 
cess. 

Do  not  ahxeml  and  conceal  year  sins. — Ilewyi.  Sen*. 

Absconder,  ub-skon'dur,  s.  One  who  absconds. 

Absconding,  ab-skon'ding,  a.  Withdrawing  pri- 
vately from  public  view,  as,  aJxconding  creditor; 
one  who  confines  himself  to  his  apartments,  or  ab- 
sents himself  to  avoid  apprehension  for  debt  or 
crime. 

Absence,  ab'sens,  a.  (absena,  Lat.)  The  state  of 
being  absent;  not  present;  inattention;  hcedless- 
ness;  neglect  of  the  present  object;  want;  desti- 
tution ; in  the  absence  of  conventional  law. 

Absent,  ab'sent,  a.  (absent,  Lat.)  Not  being  pre- 
sent ; absent  in  mind ; inattentive ; heedless ; not 
attentive  to  persons  present,  or  to  subjects  of  con- 
versation in  society ; in  familar  language,  not  at 
home ; a term  employed  in  regimental  returns  to 
account  for  n deficiency  in  a regiment  or  company, 
as,  * absent  with  leave,*  or  ( absent  without  leave.’ 
j Absent,  ab-sent',  v.  a.  To  withdraw;  to  forbear 
to  come  into  presence. 

Abbextaneous,  ab-scn-ta'ne-us,  a.  Relating  to 
absence ; being  frequently  absent ; in  familiar  lan- 
j guage,  not  at  home. 

; Absentee,  ab-sen-te',  s.  One  who  is  absent  from 
his  country,  estate,  station,  or  employment.  In 
Law,  nou-appoarance  in  court. 

Absenteeism,  ab-sen-te'izm,  a.  The  act  of  leav- 
ing one’s  country  or  estate,  and  living  elsewhere. 

Absentee,  sb-sen'tur,  s.  One  who  absents  himself. 

Absentment,  ab-sent'ment,  a.  The  state  of  being 
absent 

A peregrination  or  obsentment  from  the  body.— Harrou. 

Absintiiian,  ab- sin 'Me -an,  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
wormwood. 

Absintiiiated,  ab-sin'fAe-ate-ed,  a.  Impregnated 
with  bitters  or  wormwood. 

Absinthink,  ab-sin'tAine,  a.  Tlie  bitter  principle  j 
of  absinthium  or  wormwoiHl. 

Ansi  ntiiitks,  ab-sin'tAetis,  a.  (Latin.)  Wines 
impregnated  with  wormwood, 
j Absinthium,  ab-ein7A<*-um,  a.  (Latin.)  Common 
j wormwood,  so  called  from  its  powers  as  a vermi- 
; foge ; a s|x*cics  of  Artemisia, 
i Abb  is,  ab'sis,  a. — Seo  Apsis, 
j Absolute,  ab'so-luto,  a.  ( nbsolutua , Lat)  Com- 
plete ; unconditional ; unlimited ; not  relative ; 
positive. 

I'm  absolute  ’twas  very  Cloltcn. — Shahs. 

In  Grammar,  the  case  absolute  is  when  a word  or 
member  of  a sentence  is  not  immediately  dependent 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence  in  government ; 
a clause  independent.  In  Astronomy,  absolute 
equation  is  the  aggregate  of  the  optic  and  eccentric 
equations.  The  nppurent  inequality  of  a planet’s 
motion  in  its  orbit,  arising  from  its  unequal  dis- 
•1  lu 


tauces  from  tlrn  earth  at  different  times,  is  railed 
its  optic  etjuation.  The  eccentric  inequality  is 
caused  by  the  uniformity  of  the  planet’s  motion,  in 
an  elliptical  orbit,  which,  for  that  reason,  appears 
not  to  be  uniform.  In  Algebra,  absolute  numbers 
are  such  as  have  no  letters  annexed,  as  2a  -j-  30 
r=r  18 ; the  two  latter  arc  absolute  or  pure.  In 
Physics,  absolute  apace , is  space  considered  with-  ! 
out  relation  to  any  other  object.  Absolute  gravity,  [ 
that  property  in  bodies  by  which  they  are  said  to  | 
weigh  so  much,  without  regard  to  circumstances  of  ( 
modification;  this  is  always  in  the  quantity  of  - 
matter  they  contain.  In  Law,  without  condition  ! 
or  bond,  as,  an  4 absolute  bond,’  an  * absolute 
estate.* 

Absolutely,  ab'so-lutc-le,  ad.  Completely;  with- 
out restriction ; despotically ; without  relation,  j 
limits,  dependence,  or  condition ; peremptorily ; 
positively ; so  positively  as  not  to  be  possibly  re- 
fused. 

Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go. — MUlrm. 

In  Logic,  applied  to  the  terms  of  a proposition, 
signifies  without  relation  to  anything  else. 

Absoluteness,  ab'so-lute-ncs,  t.  Despotism ; in-  | 
dependence ; completeness,  or  perfection. 

Absolution,  ab-ao-lu'shun,  «.  ( absolutio , Lat.} 
Acquittal ; delivery  or  pronunciation. 

The  composition  full,  the  absolution  pluntemi*.— 

Hen  JonsOn. 

In  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  a judicial  act  of  the  Homan  j 
Catholic  Church,  by  which  a priest,  on  confession  t 
being  made,  and  the  penitence  being  real,  takes  j 
upon  him  to  remit  sins  so  confessed  and  repented  , 
of : this  ho  docs  by  power  supposed  to  be  delegated 
to  the  church  by  Christ ; also,  an  act  in  the  Tro-  : 
testant  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by 
which  a person,  who  has  been  excommunicated,  is  1 
restored  to  church  communion.  In  Law,  a detini-  | 
tive  sentence,  whereby  a man  accused  ot  any  crime  , 
is  acquitted. 

Absolutism,  ab'so-lu-tizm,  *.  State  of  being  ab- 
solute ; principles  of  absolute  government ; doc-  j 
trine  of  predestination. 

Absolutory,  ab'so-lu-tur-e,  a.  ( absohttorius , Lat)  J 
That  absolves. 

Absolvatory,  ab-sol'va-tur-e,  a.  Forgiving;  par-  j 
doning  sin;  containing  absolution;  having  the 
power  to  absolve. 

Absolve,  ab-solv',  v.a,  ( absolve ; ab , and  solro,  I ; 
loose  or  release,  Lat.)  To  clear  or  acquit  ot  a 
crime ; to  set  free  from  an  engagement  or  promise ; 
to  pronounoo  the  remission  of  sin ; to  finish ; to  | 
complete. 

The  work  be  ►ran,  how  soon  absolved  J—MiUcm. 

Absolve  it,  ab-eol'vur,  s.  One  who  absolves  or  pro-  ( 
nounces  the  remission  of  sina ; 

A sln-oAsottw. — Shaba. 
a divine ; a ghostly  confessor. 

Absonant,  ab  w)-nnnt,  a.  (absonns,  ill-sonmling,  j 
Lat.)  Absurd;  contrary  to  reason. 

Abronocs,  ab'ao-nua,  a.  (ab*onus,  I Jit)  Contrary  ; 
to  reason  ; absurd;  unmusical. — Not  innch  used.  ; 

Absorb,  ab-sawrb',  r.  a.  ( absorbeo , Lat.)  To  suck  I 
up  ; to  swallow  up ; — past  part  absorbed  or  ab-  • 
sorpt ; to  drink  in ; to  waste  wholly,  or  sink  in  ex-  j 
peases ; to  exhaust ; to  engross  or  engage  wholly.  . 
Absorbing  cascade,  an  instrument  invented  bv  ! 
Mr.  Clement,  for  the  more  perfect  alnwrption  of  | 
fluids. 
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ABSORBABILITY — ABSTINENT. 


ABSTORTED — ABSTRACT  ITIOUS. 


1 Absorbability,  ab-sawr-ba-bit'e-te,  t.  The  capa- 
« city  of  being  absorbed. 

{ Absorbable,  ab-sawr'ba-bl,  a.  Capable  of  bciog 

I absorbed. 

Absorbent,  ab-sawr'bent,  a.  That  absorbs;  im- 
bibing ; swallowing ; — i.  a sucker  up  of  fluids. 
Absorbents,  ab-wiwr'bents,  s.  plu.  The  name 
given  to  two  distinct  sets  of  vessels  which  absorb 
and  convey  fluids  to  the  thoracic  duct.  They  are 
divided  into  the  Lacteal a,  which  take  up  the  chyme 
from  the  alimentary  canal ; and  the  Lymphatics, 
which  pervade  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  in 
which  they  absorb  the  lymph ; applied  also  to  the 
ant- acids,  chalk,  carbonate  of  soda,  magnesia,  Ac. 
Absorit,  ab-sawrpt'.  Past  part,  of  the  verb  to 
absorb. 

; Absorption,  ab-sawrp'shun,  $.  The  process  of 
I swallowing  or  sucking  up;  the  state  of  being 
I swallowed  op ; a chemical  term,  deuoting  the  con- 
vention of  a gaseous  fluid  into  a liquid  or  solid,  on 
: being  united  with  some  other  substance. 

Absorptive,  ab-sawrp'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power 
J of  imbibing. 

i Abstain,  ab-stane',  r.  n.  (abs  tinea ; ah,  and  teneo, 
1 hold,  Lat.)  To  forbear  or  refrain ; to  deny  one’s 
self  any  gratification,  as,  to  abstiin  from  wine. 
ABSTEMIOUS,  ab-ste'ine-us,  a.  (abstemius,  Lat.) 
Abstinent ; temperate ; sober ; refraining  from  ex- 
cess of  pleasure ; sparing  in  diet  or  drink. 
Abstemiously,  ab-ste'me-ns-le,  ad.  Toroperately  ; 

soberly ; without  indulgence. 

Abstemiousness,  ab-ste'me-us-nes,  a.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  abstemious. 

AnsTENBioN,  ab-sten'shun,  i.  ( abstineo , Lat.)  The 
act  of  bolding  off  or  restraining ; restraint. — Obso- 
lete. 

The  church  superinduced  times  and  manners  of  absten- 
turn,  and  expressions  of  sorrow. — Dp.  Taylor. 

Absterge,  ab-sterj7,  r.  a.  (absteryo,  Lat.)  To 
cleanse  by  wiping ; to  wipe. 

Abstergent,  ab-ster'jent,  a.  Cleansing;  having 
a cleansing  quality. 

Abstergents,  ab-rter 'jenta,  *.  pin.  Lotions  and 
other  applications  for  cleansing  sores,  as  soap  and 
water. 

Abstersk,  ab-sters',  e.  a.  ( abstergo , Lat.)  To 
cleanse ; to  purify. — Not  much  in  use. 
Abstersion,  ab-ster'shun,  s.  (absterrio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  cleansing ; the  operation  of  abstergent  me- 
dicines. 

Abstersive,  ab-ster'siv,  a.  Cleansing; 

There  many  a flower  abstersive  grew, 

The  fav’rito  flowers  of  yellow  hue. — Swift. 

— i.  an  abstergent. 

Abstinence,  mb'stc-nens,  s.  (abstinentia,  Lat.)  For- 
j bearance  of  any  kind ; fasting ; forbearance  from 
, food  or  drink ; the  refraining  from  an  indulgence 
of  appetite,  or  from  the  customary  gratifications  of 
animal  indulgence.  In  a more  modern  signification, 

| a total  refraining  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
except  as  medicine. 

| And  the  faces  of  thorn  which  have  used  abstinence 
shall  nhine  attove  the  stars,  whereas  our  faces  shall  bo 
i blacker  than  darkness.— 'i  Eedras  vii.  66. 

Aiihtinkncy,  ab'stc-nen-se,  t.  Same  as  abstinence. 

J Abstinently,  ab  ste-nent-le,  ad.  In  an  abstinent 
j manner. 

Abstinent,  ab'ste-nent,  a.  Temperate  in  a high 
| degree ; abstemious ; refraining  from  spirituous  ] 
| liquors. 


Abstorted,  ab-stawrt'ed,  a.  ( abstortus , Lat.) 
Forced  away ; wrung  from  another  by  violence. 

Abstract,  ab-strakt',  v.  a.  ( abitraho ; abs,  and  traho , 

I draw,  Lat.)  To  take  one  thing  from  another ; 
to  separate  by  distillation ; to  separate  ideas ; to 
reduce  to  an  epitome ; — a.  (abstrac/us,  Lat)  sepa- 
rated from  something  else,  generally  used  with 
reference  to  the  mental  perceptions ; pure ; refined.  1 
Love’s  not  SO  pure  and  abstract  as  they  say. — Donne. 

An  abstract  idea , in  Metaphysics,  is  an  idea  se-  \ 
para  ted  from  a complex  object,  or  from  other  ideas  ’ 
which  necessarily  accompany  it.  Abstract  terms  are  | 
those  which  express  abstract  ideas,  as  whiteness,  1 
roundnesa,  beauty,  without  regard  to  the  object  . 
in  which  they  exist  Abstract  numbers  are  such 
as  are  used  without  Application  to  things,  as  6,  8, 

10 ; but  when  applied  to  any,  as  6 feet  to  men, 
they  become  concrete.  Abstract  or  pure  mathe- 
matics, is  that  which  treats  of  magnitude  or  quan- 
tity without  restriction  to  any  species  of  particular 
magnitude,  as  arithmetic  and  geometry  opposed  to 
mired  mathematics,  which  treats  of  simple  pro-  , 
pertiea  and  the  relations  of  quantity,  as  applied  to 
sensible  objects,  as  hydrostatics,  optics,  &c. 

Abstract,  ab'strakt,  s.  An  abridgment  or  epitome 
containing  the  general  substance;  a general  view 
or  principal  heads  of  a treatise  or  writing.  In  the 
abstract,  in  a state  of  separation  considered  with- 
out reference  to  particular  persons  or  things ; the 
state  of  being  abstracted ; a smaller  quantity  con- 
taining the  virtue  or  power  of  a greater.  Abstract 
of  title,  a short  summary  of  all  the  most  material 
parts  of  such  deeds,  arranged  in  chronological  or- 
der, according  to  certain  prescribed  forms. 

Abstracted,  ab-strak'tcd,  part.  a.  Separated;  J 
disjoined  ; abstruse ; difficult ; refined ; purified ; 

Abstracted,  spiritual  love;  they  like 
Their  souls  exhaled.— Donne. 

absent  in  mind ; inattention  to  present  objects.  J 
And  now  uo  more  the  abstracted  ear  attends 
Tho  water's  murmuring  lapse.—  War  ton. 

Abstractedly,  ab-strak'ted-le,  ad.  With  ab-  ! 
straction ; simply ; separately  from  oil  contingent  1 
circumstances.  I 

Abstractedness,  ab-strak'ted-nes,  s.  The  state  j 
of  being  abstracted. 

Abstracter,  ab-etrak'tur,  s.  One  who  makes  an 
abstract,  epitome,  or  note. 

Abstracti,  ab-strak'ti,  i.  In  Church  History,  nn  , 
obscure  sect  of  Lutherans,  who  asserted  that  Christ  1 
ia  not  only  to  be  adored  in  tho  concrete,  as  the  | ; 
Son  of  God,  but  that  in  the  abstract  he  is  to  bo 
regarded  as  an  object  of  adoration  and  worship. 

Abstraction,  ab-etrak'shnn,  s.  (abstractns,  Lat.) 
The  state  of  being  occupied  by  abstract  ideas ; 1 } 

The  power  which  the  understanding  has  of  separating 

the  combinations  which  are  presented  to  it,  distinguished  j 

by  logicians  by  the  name  of  abstraction.— Stewart. 

absence  of  mind ; inattention ; disregard  of  worldly 
circumstances ; the  process  of  distilling  a liquid 
from  any  substance  by  the  separation  of  the  volatile 
parts,  which  rise,  come  over,  and  are  condensed  in 
a receiver,  from  those  that  are  fixed.  The  term  is 
principally  used  when  a fluid  is  repeatedly  poured 
upon  any  substance  in  a retort,  and  distilled  off,  . 
to  change  its  state,  or  the  nature  of  its  compos)-  I 
turn. 

AbstraCTITIOUS,  ab-strak-tish'us,  a.  Abstracted 
or  drawn  from  other  substances,  used  to  distin-  I 


ABSTRACTIVE— ABUSE. 


ABUSE-ABYSS. 


guish  spirit  drawn  from  vegetables,  or  other  sub- 
stances in  which  it  naturally  alxmnds. 

Abstractive,  ab-strak'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  abstracting. 

Abstractively,  ab-strak'tiv-lc,  ad  In  an  ab- 
stractive manner. 

Abstractly,  ab-straktle,  ad.  In  an  abstract 
manner;  absolutely;  without  reference  to  any- 
thing else. 

Abstractness,  ab-strakt'nes,  s.  Subtilty;  separa- 
tion from  all  matter  or  common  notion. 

The  abstractness  of  the  Ideas  themselves. — Locke, 

Abstricted,  ab-strik'ted,  a.  (abst  rictus,  Lat. ) Un- 
bound. 

Abstrinoe,  ab-strinj',  v.  a.  (aft  and  stringo , Lat.) 
To  unbind. 

Abstrure,  ab-strood',  v.  a.  ( [abstrudo , Lat.)  To 
thrust  off;  to  pull  away. 

Abstruse,  ab-struse',  a.  ( abstrusus , Lat.)  Hidden ; 
removed  from  view ; difficult ; remote  from  con- 
ception. 

Th’  eternal  eye,  whose  sight  discerns 
Ahtrusfsi  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  meant, 

And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  burn 
Nightly  before  him.  saw,  without  their  light, 
Rebellion  rising. — ililion. 

Abstrusely,  ab-Btruse'le,  ad.  In  an  abstruse 
manner ; obscurely ; not  plainly  or  obviously. 

Abstruseness,  ab-struse'nes,  e.  Difficulty  or  ob- 
scurity of  meaning. 

Abstrusity,  ab-stru'se-te,  a.  Abstruseness. — Sel- 
dom used. 

The  occult  abstrusities  of  things. — Brown's  Yulg.  Err. 

Absurd,  ab-surd',  a.  Inconsistent  with,  or  contrary 
to,  common  sense  or  sound  reason ; opposed  to 
| manifest  truth.  Absurdum,  or  reductio  ad  absur- 
| dum,  a Latin  phrase  used  in  geometry  to  denote  a 
’ mode  of  demonstration,  in  which  the  truth  of  a 
I proposition  is  demonstrated,  not  by  a direct  proof, 

I but  by  proving  that  the  contrary  is  absurd  or  iin- 
I possible. 

Absurdity,  ab-sur'de-te,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
absurd  ; want  of  judgment : want  of  propriety. 

Absurdly,  ab-surd ad.  In  an  absurd  manner; 
unreasonably ; foolishly. 

Absurdness,  ab-surd'ncs,  «.  Unreasonableness; 
foolishness;  impropriety. 

Absus,  ab'sus,  s.  In  Botany,  the  plant  Cassius 
abaua  of  Linnaeus,  or  Four- eared  Cassia,  a native  | 
of  Egypt  and  Ceylon.  The  powdered  seeds  arc  | 
employed,  mixed  with  sugar,  as  a topical  remedy 
in  Egyptian  opht balmy. 

Abundance,  a-bun'dans,  i.  (aborulance,  Fr.  abun- 
dant ia,  from  undo,  a wave,  Lat.)  Literally,  an 
overflowing;  exuberant*;  great  plenty;  ample 
sufficiency  ; more  than  enough. 

! Abundant,  a-bun'dant,  a.  ( abundant , Lat)  Plen- 
tiful ; in  great  quantity ; fully  sufficient. 

Abundantia,  a-bun-dan'she-a,  s.  In  Numismatics, 
the  goddess  of  plenty  on  medals,  called  Copia  by 
the  pocta.  She  is  usually  represented  as  seated 
on  a chair,  the  two  sides  of  which  were  wrought 
into  cornucopias. 

Abundantly,  a-bun'dant-le,  nd.  In  great  plenty; 
amply ; liberally ; in  a sufficient  degree  or  quan- 
tity. 

Aijusage,  a-bu'zaje,  s. — Obsolete. 

Abuse,  a-buxe',  v.  a.  ( abutor , abusttt,  Lat  abuser, 
Fr.  oftuw,  Span.)  To  make  an  ill  use  of;  to 
use  with  bad  motives ; to  violate  by  improper  sex- 


ual intercourse ; to  defile ; to  deocire ; to  impose 
upon ; to  treat  with  rudeness ; to  reproach ; to 
pervert  the  meaning  of ; to  misapply,  as,  to  abuse 
words. 

Abuse,  a-bosc',  s.  The  improper  use  of  anything; 
ill  usage;  improper  treatment  or  employment; 
application  to  a wrong  purpose; 

Liberty  may  bo  endangered  by  tho  abuses  of  liberty,  as 
welt  as  by  the  abuses  of  [lower. — Madison. 

a corrupt  practice  ; a bad  custom  ; seduction;  un- 
just censure  ; rude  reproach  ; contumely ; perver- 
sion of  meaning,  as,  abuse  of  words. 

Abuser,  a-bn'zur,  s.  One  who  abuses  in  speech  or 
behaviour ; a deceiver  ; a rarisher ; a sodomite. 
Abusion,  a-bu'zhun,  t.  Corrupt  and  improper 
usage;  reproach. — Obsolete. 

Shame  light  on  him,  that  through  so  false  Illusion, 
Doth  turn  the  name  of  soldier*  to  abusion. — Spenser. 
Abusive,  a-bu'siv.o.  Practising  abuse;  containing 
harsh  lunguage,  or  ill  treatment ; deceitful. — Sel- 
dom used  in  the  Inst  sense. 

It  Is  verified  by  a number  of  example-*,  that  whatever 
Is  gained  by  an  abusive  treaty,  ought  to  be  restored  in  ta- 
tegrnm.— Bacon. 

Abusively,  a-bu'siv-le,  ad.  Reproachfully;  rudely; 
improperly. 

The  oil,  abusively  called  spirit  of  rosea,  swims  at  the 
top  of  the  water,  in  the  form  of  a white  button. — Boyle. 
Abusiveness,  a-bu'siv-nes,  a.  Ill  treatment;  rude 
reproach  ; violence  to  the  person. 

AltUT,  a-but',  r.  a.  (' bouter , from  bout,  an  end,  Fr.) 
To  border  on ; to  be  contiguous  to ; to  meet  or 
approach ; to  adjoin  at  the  end. 

Abuta,  a-bu'ta,  t.  {abvtaa,  its  name  in  Guiana.)  A 
genus  of  climbing  plants,  natives  of  Guiana : Or- 
der, Sanguisorbacca}. 

Abutilon,  a-bu 'til-on,  *.  In  Botany,  the  Broad-  j 
leaved  Sida,  the  Sida  abutilon  of  Linnams,  an 
annual  plant,  growing  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies:  Order,  Malvaceae. 

Abutment,  a-but'ment,  s.  The  hend  or  end;  that 
which  unites  one  end  of  a thing  to  another : the 
word  is  used  chiefly  to  denote  the  solid  pier  or 
mound  of  earth,  stone,  or  timber,  which  is  erected 
on  the  bank  of  a river  to  support  the  end  of  a 
bridge,  and  connect  it  with  the  land  ; that  which 
abuts  or  borders  on  anuthor. 

Abuttal,  a-but'tal,  s.  The  butting  or  boundary  of 
land  at  the  end ; a headland ; also,  a writing  de- 
claring on  what  lands,  highways,  or  other  plaoes, 
the  boundaries  of  land  abut. 

Aby,  a-bi',  r.  a.  To  pay  dear  for ; to  endure ; 

Who  dyes,  the  utmost  dolor  doth  aby.— Spenser. 

— v.  n.  to  pay;  to  remain. 

But  nought  that  wanteth  rest  can  long  aby. — Spenser 
Abvles,  a-bi'lis,  i.  A genus  of  Acalephans : Order. 
Hydros  tatica. 

Abysmal,  n-bis'mal,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  abyss. 
Abtss,  a-bis',  s.  ( abysses,  bottomless;  a,  priv.  and 
byssos,  bottom,  Gr.)  A bottomless  gulf ; an  im- 
mense cavern  in  the  centre  of  tho  earth,  in  which 
God  is  supposed  to  have  collected  the  waters  on 
the  third  dav  of  creation ; hell ; 

F’t>m  th*t  insatiable  abyss, 

Where  flame*  devour,  and  serpents  hiss, 

Promote  me  to  thy  seat  of  bliss. — Bascommmu 
that  which  is  immeasurable ; that  in  which  any- 
thing is  lost. 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light. — 
Milton. 

The  abyss  of  time. — 7Vy» fm. 
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ABYSSINIAN— ACADEMY. 


In  Heraldry,  the  centre  of  an  escutcheon,  as,  he 
bears  azure,  a Hour-de-lis,  in  abyu.  In  Antiquity, 
the  temple  of  Proserpina  was  so  called  from  the 
immense  treasures  which  it  was  supposed  to  contain. 

Ain  ssi man,  ab-is-sin'e-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Abys- 
sinia; — i.  a native  of  Abyssinia.  Abytmniana,  a 
sect  of  Christians  in  Abyssinia,  who  admit  bnt  one 
nature  in  Christ,  and  reject  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don.  They  are  governed  by  a bishop,  or  metro- 
politan, called  Abuna,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Coptic  patriarch  of  Cairo. 

Ac,  ak , t.  In  Saxon,  the  name  of  the  oak,  which  it 
signifies  in  the  initial  of  names,  as  Acton,  i.  e.  Oak- 
town. 

Acacia,  a-ka'she-a,  t.  (Latin ; okakia,  the  Egyp- 
tian thorn,  Gr.  a plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  as 
a useful  astringent  thorn  yielding  a white  trans- 
parent gum,  corresponding  with  gum-arabic  plants 
of  modern  Egypt.)  In  Modem  Botany,  a genus 
of  Leguminous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  some  of  the  species  of  which  yield  catechu 
and  gum-arabic,  others  tannin.  The  trees  possess 
great  beauty  of  foliage  and  colouring.  Three  hun- 
dred species  belong  to  this  genera : Suborder,  Pa- 
pilionacea*.  Among  Antiquaries,  a name  given  to 
a roll  or  bag  seen  on  Roman  medals  in  the  hands 
| of  the  emperors  and  consuls.  Some  consider  it  as 
representing  a handkerchief  rolled  np,  with  which 
signals  were  given  at  the  games ; others,  a roll  of 
petitions ; and  some  a bag  of  earth  to  remind  them 
of  their  mortality.  Acacia  gum , — see  Gum-arabic. 

Academial,  ak-a-de'mc-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
| academy. 

Academian,  ak-a-dc'me-an,  a.  A member  of  a 
university ; a student  attending  a college  or  uni- 
versity. 

| Academic,  ak-a-demTk,  ».  One  who  belonged  to 
the  school,  or  adhered  to  the  philosophy  of  So- 
crates and  Plato,  the  leading  doctrines  of  which 
were,  that  matter  is  eternal  and  infinite,  but  with- 
out form,  refractory,  and  tending  to  disorder;  and 
that  there  is  an  intelligent  cause,  the  author  of  spiri- 
tual being,  and  of  the  natural  world. 

Academically,  ak-a-dem'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  an 
academical  manner. 

Academician,  ak-a-de-minh'an,  $.  ( academician, 
Fr.)  A member  of  an  academy  or  society  fur  pro- 
moting arts  and  sciences,  particularly  a member  of 
French  academies. 

Academism,  a-knd'em-izm,  t.  The  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  academic  philosophy. 

This  is  the  great  principle  of  aentirmitm  and  scepticism, 

that  truth  cannot  be  perceived. — HaxUr. 

Acadf.mlst,  a-kad'e-mist,  a A member  of  an 
academy,  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  ore  taught ; 
an  academic. 

Academy,  a-kad'e-me,  «.  ( akademia,  Gr.  academia, 
Lut.  from  Acaderaicus,  whose  premises  at  Athens 
was  converted  into  an  academy.)  Originally,  a 
grove,  garden,  or  villa,  at  Athens,  where  Plato  and 
his  followers  held  their  philosophical  conferences ; 
a school  of  learning,  holding  a rank  between  a 
college  or  university,  and  a common  school ; the 
house  in  which  the  members  of  an  academy 
meet ; a place  of  education ; a society  of  men 
united  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
or  of  some  particular  science  or  art.  Academy 
figurty  in  the  Fine  Arts,  a drawing  in  light  and 
shade,  made  after  a living  model,  regulated  by  the 
rules  and  orders  of  an  academy. 


ACADEMIC— ACANTHOCEPHALA. 


Academic,  ak-a-demlk,  \ a.  Belonging  to  an  j 

Academical,  ak-a-detn  ik-ol,/  academy,  college, 
or  university  ; belonging  to  the  school  of  philoso-  | 
phy  of  Plato,  as,  the  academic  sect. 

Ac.ena,  a-se'na,  t.  (alaina,  a thorn,  Gr.)  A genns  I 
of  exotic  herbaceous  perennial  plants ; Order,  San- 
guisorbace*. 

Ac.enitus,  a-se'ne-tus,  ».  A genus  of  insects  of 
the  tribe  Ichncumonides. 

Acalepha,  a-kal'e-fa,  a.  (a,  priv.  kolas,  pleasant,  i 
and  aphe , a touching,  Gr.)  - A genus  of  prickly  | 
plants : Order,  Euphorbiaceje. 

Ac  m.kmi.k,  a-kal'c-fe,  \ a.  (akalephe,  a nettle,  ! 

Acalephaka,  a-kai'e-fans,  ) Gr.)  A class  of  gela-  • 
tinoos,  marine,  radiated  animals,  which,  when  : 
touched,  produce  a disagreeable  sensation,  like  , 
that  arising  from  the  sting  of  a nettle. 

Acalepue,  a-kal'e-fe,  «.  An  aealephan,— see  Acs-  ! 
lepha. 

Acamaca,  a-kam'a-ka,  §.  The  Brazilian  Fly-  i 
catcher,  a bird  of  the  genus  Todus. 

Ac  am  ARCH  US,  a-ka-mdrk'us,  $.  A genua  of  corals : 
Family,  Cellularia. 

Acampay,  a-kamp'se,  a.  (acampaia,  Lat  from  a, 
priv.  and  kampto , I bend,  Gr.)  Same  as  Anchy- 
losis,— which  see. 

Ac  amis,  a-ka'mus,  $.  A chambered  fossil  shell,  of 
a conical  shape,  and  terminated  at  the  apex  by  a 
stellular  figure,  encircled  by  eight  tuberculated 
aperture*. 

Acanaceous,  a-kan-a'shus,  a.  ( akanoa , Gr. 

Armed  with  spines. 

AcanthacEzE,  a-kan-tAa'ae-e,  a.  (ohtnthua,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  monopetalous 
Exogens,  composed  of  shrubs  or  herbs,  flowers  en- 
closed in  large  leafy  bracts:  calyx  composed  of 
four  or  five  parts  overlapping  each  other  ; corolla 
irregular  and  monopetalous ; seed  vessels  two- 
celled,  which  burst  open  when  ripe,  and  expose  s 
few  roundish  amis  banging  to  the  cells  by  curiously 
hooked  processes.  The  plants  of  the  order  are 
chiefly  tropical. 

Acanthje,  a-kan'Me,  a.  plu.  (Latin.)  The  prickles 
of  thorny  plants  or  spines  of  fishes. 

AoaMTHACEOCS,  a-kan-tWahus,  a.  (akant/ifri*, 
thorny.)  Frick  ly. 

Acanthauina.,  a kan-fAa-ri'ne,  s.  A subfamily  of 
Coryphamida!  fishes,  distinguished  by  the  body  be- 
ing ovate  or  oblong,  and  the  mouth  very  small. 

Acanthla,  a-kan'tAe-a,  a.  ( akanthia *,  a prickly 
thing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hymeuopterous  insects: 
Tribe,  Geocorisie. 

Acantiucone. — See  Epidote. 

Acanthicda,  a-kan'/Ae-kus,  I.  (akanthikoa,  thorny, 
Gr.)  A genns  of  fishes  which  have  the  platen  of 
the  body  armed  with  short  spines : Family,  Siluridie. 

Acanthine,  a-kan'fAine,  a.  Prickly ; spiny ; bo- 
longing  to  the  order  Acanthaoese. 

AcantbioK,  a-kan'tAe-un,  a.  (Greek.)  A genus  of 
Rodents  allied  to  the  porcupine. 

Acanthi um,  a-kan'tAe-nm,  a.  (akardhion,  Gr.) 
The  cotton  thistle  : Onopordium  Acanthium. 

Acanthiza,  a-kan-toi'za,  a.  A genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  Sylvian*,  or  Warblers:  Family, 
Sylviadec. 

Acanthocephala,  a-kan-Mo-scf  a-la,  a.  (akant/in, 
a spine,  and  kephale,  a head,  Gr.)  A family  of 
the  Entozoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  which  attach 
themselves  to  the  intestines,  by  a prominence 
armed  with  recurved  spines. 
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ACANTHOCERUS — ACABDIA. 


ACARDO— ACCELERATE. 


Acanthocerus,  a-kan-Moe'er-us,  a.  ( akantha , and 
Iceras,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects : Family,  Scarabsidie. 

Acanthocinus,  a-kiin-fAo-ri'nus,  a.  ( akantha , 
and  i Unco,  1 move,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Family,  Longi cornea. 

Acantiiodole,  a-kan'tAo-bolc,  *.  (French,  from 
i akantha,  a thorn,  and  hallo,  I strike,  Gr.)  An 
instrument  used  for  the  extraction  of  splinters  of 
j • bone,  or  other  foreign  bodies  from  a wound, 
j Acantiioderma,  a-kan-ofA-der'ma,  a.  (akantha, 
and  derma,  the  skin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
1 fishes  from  G laris. 

Acanthodes,  a-kan'fAo-dis,  *.  ( akantha , and 
odoua,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ganoid  fossil 
1 fishes  from  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Scotland. 

! Acanthomera,  a-kan-Mo-mc'ra,  a.  ( akantha , and 
meros,  the  thigh,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects of  the  family  Notacantha ; also,  a genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Melasoma. 

\ Acaktiionotus,  a-kan-fAo-no'tus,  a.  ( akantha,  and 
j notos,  the  back,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  furnished 
I with  a row  of  ten  detached  spines  in  front  of  the 
dorsal  and  the  anal  fins. 

, Acanthopiiis,  a-kan'lAo-fis,  a.  (akantha,  and  ophU, 
a serpent,  Gr.)  A genus  of  serpents,  furnished 
with  a single  series  of  plates  beneath  the  tail. 

; Acanthoptera,  a-kan-iAop'tcr-a,  l.  (akantha,  and 
jtteran,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
i insects : Family,  Ccrambycida?. 
j Acantuopodi  s,  a-kan-cAop'o-dus,  a.  A genus  of 
fishes,  mouth  small,  teeth  short  and  thick  set : 
body  grestly  compressed,  as  deep  as  long ; ventral 
fins  represented  by  two  short  spines:  Family, 
Sqoamipenncs. 

Acanthopteryoians,  a-kan-rtop-tcr-ij'e-ana,)  g 

Acakthopteryoii,  a-kan-tAop-ter-ij'e-i,  ) 
(akantha,  a spine,  pteryx,  a wing,  Gr.)  An  ex- 
tensive order  of  fishes,  distinguished  from  others 
by  having  the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal,  ventral,  and 
anal  fins  supported  by  a simple  spinous  process, 
as  in  the  perch. 

Ac.vNTHOFTKRTOiors,  o-kan-Mop'ter-rij-e-us,  a. 

, | Armed  with  hard  spiny  dorsal  fins,  belonging  to 
the  order  Acanthopterygii. 

Acaxtho8CELE8,  a-kan-f^os'e-lis,  a.  (akantha,  and 
; akt.los,  the  leg  and  foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cole- 
j opterous  insects : Family,  Carabidtc. 

' Acanthus,  a-kan'fAus,  a.  The  plant  Bear’s  breech, 
! a genus  of  plants,  typo  of  the  natural  order 
; Acanthacete.  In  Architecture,  an  ornament  which 
I resembles  the  leaves  of  the  plant  so  called.  It  is 
| used  in  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
I posite  orders,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
! into  the  former  by  Callimachus,  an  architect  who 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  leaves  surrouud- 
* ing  a basket,  which,  covered  with  a tile,  had  been 
I i left  so  near  the  plant,  that  the  leaves  had  grown 
; over  it. 

i Acanus,  a-ka'nus,  $.  A genus  of  fossil  fishes  from 
ji  Gloria. 

, Acakzi,  a-kan'zi,  a.  The  name  of  the  Turkish 
! light  horse,  which  form  the  van  of  tho  Grand 
j Signior’s  army  when  on  the  march. 

; Acakda,  a-kdr'da,  a.  Cuvier's  namo  for  the  Ru- 
dista  of  Lamarck. — See  Car  ilia. 

: Acardla,  a-kdr'de-a,  n.  (a,  priv.  Gr.  cordo,  a hinge, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  fossil  bivalvo  shells  of  the 
oyster  kind,  with  a flat  lid-like  valve  applied  to 
the  convex  one,  and  oouucctcd,  without  a hinge. 
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by  the  abductor  muscle  only.  The  condition  of  a 
foetus  bom  without  a heart. 

Ac  A R IK),  a-kdr'do,  i.  A genus  of  flat  nearly  eqnal- 
valved,  bivalve  shells,  with  hinge  or  ligament,  t 
having  one  muscular  impression  in  the  centre  of 
the  valves. 

Acari,  a-ka'ri,  a.  pi.  (Greek  ; akari,  a mite.)  Those 
small  arachnoid,  or  spider-like  animals,  which 
have  a single-jointed  chalice  or  piitcer,  resembling 
an  antenna,  or  a suctorious  month. — See  Acarides. 

Acaridrs,  a-ka're-dia,  a.  ( atari,  a mite,  Gr.)  A 
subdivision  of  tbe  Arschuides,  comprehending  the 
small  spidcr-like  animals  called  acari  or  mites,  as 
well  as  water- mites  and  ticks. — See  Acari. 

Acarna,  a-kdr'na,  a.  (Greek.)  A genus  of  plants 
allied  to  the  Thistle  tribe. 

Acarnar,  a-kdm'ar,  s.  A bright  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Eridanus. 

Acakur,  ring,  of  Acari. — Which  see. 

Acasta,  a-kas'ta,  a.  A genus  of  cirripeds,  having  l 
sessile,  ovate,  subconic,  compressed  shells,  consist- 
ing of  six  parts,  two  of  the  valves  small  and  four 
large,  slightly  united,  with  an  orbicular  plate  in-  . 
temully  concave  at  the  base. 

Acatalkctic,  a-kat-a-lek'tik,  ».  (aJeatalektikos. 
not  defective  at  the  end,  Gr.)  A verse  having  the 
entire  number  of  syllables  peculiar  to  tbe  measure. 

Acatalepsy,  a-kat'a-lep-sn,  i.  (a,  priv.  and  kata- 
Upaia,  comprehension,  Gr.)  Incomprehensibility ; 
impossibility  of  complete  discovery. 

Acatalbptic,  a-kat-a-lep'tik,  o.  Incomprehensible.  ‘ 

AcataPOSIS,  n-bat-a-po'eis,  a.  (a,  priv.  ami  kaia-  ,j 
potia,  deglutition,  Gr.)  Inability  to  swallow.  ; 

Acater,  a-ka'tur,  a.  (accaU/trt,  to  beg  or  borrow,  ( 
ItaL)  A provider  or  purchaser  of  provirions. — j 
Obsolete. 

A gen  tel  manciple  was  ther  of  a temple, 

Of  which  acAntourt  might  take  cnsample. 

For  to  ben  wise  in  buying  of  vitaile. — Chaucer. 

Acates,  a-kayts',  a.  ( aeheter , to  purchase,  pro- 
nounced acater  in  Picardy  and  Languedoc,  old  Fr.) 
Provisions ; viands.  In  more  modern  language — 
cate*.  — Obsolete. 

The  kitchen  clerk  that  hight  digestion, 

Did  order  all  the  acaUM  in  seemly  wiac. — Spenaer. 

AcathaRSIA,  a-ka-thdr'she-a,  «.  ( akatharsia,  un- 
cleanness, Gr.)  In  Surgery,  the  filth  or  impure 
fluid  or  hordes  issuing  from  sores  ; impurity. 

Acatiiim,  a-ka'shum,  i.  In  Antiquity,  a kind  of  ! 
military  boat  or  pinnace  wrought  by  oars. 

Aoatby,  a-ka'tre,  a.  The  room  or  placo  allotted  to 
the  keeping  of  ale  and  such  provisions  as  the  pur- 
veyors purchased  for  the  king. — JlalliteeU. 

Acauline,  a-kawlino,)  a.  (a,  priv.  and  kaulos,  a 

Acaulous,  a-kawl'us,  ) stem,  Gr.)  In  Botany, 
without  a caulis ; applied  to  plants  whose  leaves 
spring  directly  from  the  root,  as  those  of  tho  prim- 
rose, hyacinth,  and  crocus. 

Acaweria,  a-ka-we're-a,  i.  Tho  name  given  in 
Ceylon  to  the  bitter  root  of  the  plant  Ophioxylon 
serpentinutn,  a supposed  antidote  to  the  poisonous 
bite  of  a serpent. 

Accede,  ak-sede',  r.  a.  (accedo ; ad  and  ccdo,  to 
yield  or  give  place,  Lat.)  To  agree  or  assent  to ; 
to  become  a party  to,  by  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  J 
A treaty  or  convention.  Acctdas  ad  curium,  in 
Law,  a writ  which  remove*  a plaint  from  an  in-  i 
ferior  to  a higher  court. 

Accelerate,  ak-sel'er-ate,  v.  a,  (accelero;  ad  and  > 
celero , I hasten,  Lat.)  To  cause  to  move  faster}  | 
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to  hasten  ; to  add  to  velocity  ; to  add  to  natural 
or  ordinary  progression. 

Accelerated,  nk -seiner- ay- ted,  a,  Hastened  ; 
quickened.  Accelerated  motion , a rapidity  of  mo- 
tion constantly  increasing.  The  velocity  of  a falling 
body  increases  each  second  in  the  arithmetical 
motion,  1,  3,  6,  7,  9,  and  the  whole  space  passed 
over  in  the  geometrical  ratio  of  squares,  1,  4,  9, 16, 
&c.  Accelerated  force , the  increase  which  a body 
exerts  in  consequence  of  its  increased  motion. 
Acceleration,  ak-scl-er-ashun,  s.  The  act  of 
causing  to  move  faster ; the  state  of  moving  faster. 
In  Mechanics,  acceleration  of  motion  is  the  con- 
tinual accession  of  velocity  which  a falling  body 
acquires.  In  Music,  quickening  the  time  in  the 
middle  of  a piece.  In  Military  tactics,  to  carry  a 
trench  under  the  works  of  a fortified  place,  in 
order  to  take  it  by  prompt  assault.  Acceleration 
of  the  moon,  the  increase  of  the  moon’s  mean 
motion  from  the  sun,  compared  with  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth ; the  moon  moving  with 
greater  velocity  than  it  did  in  ancient  times — a 
discovery  made  by  Dr.  Halley.  Diurnal  accelera- 
tion of  the  fixed  stars,  is  the  time  by  which  they 
anticipate  the  moan  diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun, 
which  is  nearly  53  minutes  56  seconds.  Accele- 
ration of  a planet  is  when  its  real  diameter  exceeds 
its  mean  diurnal  motion. 

Accelerative,  ak-sel'er-a-tiv,  > a,  Increas- 

Acceleratory,  ak -seller- a-tur-e,  / ing  velo- 
city ; quickening  progression. 

Accelerator,  ak-sel'cr-ay-tur,  s.  A muscle  which, 
by  its  contraction,  accelerates  the  discharge  of 
urine,  &c. ; one  of  tho  pairs  of  muscles  called 
Accelerators  urino*. 

Accend,  ak-send',  r.  a.  ( acctndo ; ad  and  candea , 
caneo,  1 am  white,  from  conus , white,  Lat.)  *Io 
set  on  fire ; to  kindle. 

Our  devotion,  If  sufficiently  accendcd,  would,  M theirs, 
hum  up  innnmcrabla  books  of  tills  sort. — Decay  of  Ivtp. 

Accendibilitt,  ak-scnd-e-bil'e-tc,  s.  Tho  capa- 
city of  being  ignited,  kindled,  or  inflamed. 
Acckndiblk,  ttk-scnde-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
inflamed  or  kindled. 

Accendones,  ak-sen'do-nis,  > s.  In  Roman  An- 
Accedonkp,  ak-sc'do-nis,  ) tiquity,  a kind  of 
assistant  gladiators,  whose  office  was  to  excite  aud 
animate  the  combatants. 

Accknsi,  ak-sen'si,  t.  In  Antiquity,  supernumerary 
soldiers  taken  from  tho  fifth  class  of  Roman  citi- 
zens ns  a kind  of  reserved  force ; also,  an  inferior 
order  of  officers,  attendant  on  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, as  ushers,  sergeants,  &c. 

ACCENT,  ak'sent,  s.  ( accentus , from  cano , can  turn, 
to  sing,  Lat.)  The  modulation  of  the  voice,  or 
manner  of  speaking  or  pronouncing  with  regard  to 
force  or  eloquence ; 

I know,  sir,  I am  no  flatterer ; he  tlmt  beguileth  you 
in  a plain  accent  waa  a plain  man ; which,  for  my  part,  1 
will  not  be. — Shake. 

the  particular  stress  or  force  laid  npon  a syllable  ; 
accent  in  this  sense  is  primary  or  secondary— it  is 
greater  or  less,  as  in  the  word  ac'la-ma'’thun,  tm 
being  the  primary,  ac  the  secondary.  When  an 
accent  is  placed  on  a vowel,  it  has  its  long  name 
sound,  as  in  recent ; when  placed  on  a consonant 
’ preceded  by  a vowel,  tho  vowel  has  its  shut  or 
1 short  sound,  as  mat  ice;  the  mark  of  accentuation, 
i The  Greeks,  whom  we  have  copied  in  this  respect, 
used  throe  accents — the  acute,  which  raises  the 

intonation  of  the  voice ; the  grave,  which  depresses 
it;  and  the  circumflex,  which  gives  it  a modula- 
tion ; modulation  of  the  voice,  expressive  of  passion 
or  sentiment ; 

The  tender  accents  of  a woman's  cry 
Will  pa^»  unheard  and  unregarded  die, 

When  the  rough  seaman's  louder  shouts  prevail. — 

friar. 

poetically,  language  or  expression  in  general ; 

Ilow  many  ago*  lumen 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  Ik-  acted  o'er 
In  state*  unborn,  aud  accents  yet  unknown. — Shahs. 

a particular  tone  or  inflection  of  voice  in  pronoun- 
cing sentences  or  words,  as,  an  Irish,  Scotch,  or 
English  accent ; to  write  or  mark  the  accentua- 
tion of  words.  In  Music,  a swelling  of  sounds  fur 
tho  purpose  of  variety  or  expression,  or  an  en- 
forcement of  particular  sounds  by  the  voice  or 
instruments  where  the  emphasis  falls.  In  common 
time,  the  first  and  third  notes  of  a word  are  ac- 
cented, and,  in  treble  time,  tho  first  and  last  note. 
In  Mathematic*,  accents  are  used  to  denote  dif- 
ference of  quantities  or  magnitudes. 

Accent,  ak-sent',  v.  a.  To  pronounce  with  the 
proper  accent ; to  alter  a syllable  with  tho  proper 
force. 

Accented,  ak-sent 'ed,  part  a.  Uttered  with  ac- 
cents ; marked  with  accents. 

ACCENTION,  nk-sen'shun,  s.  (accen.no,  Lot.)  The 
act  of  kindling ; state  of  being  kindled ; ignition. 

Accentor,  ak-sen'tur,  s.  In  Music,  one  who  takes 
the  leading  part.  In  Ornithology,  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  a genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Farina, 
or  Titmice : Family.  Sylriuda*. 

Accentital,  ak-sent'u-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  accent , 
rhythmical. 

Accentuate,  ak-sen'tn-ate,  v.  a.  To  mark  words 
with  the  proper  accents. 

Accentuation,  ak-sen-tu-a'shun,  s.  Tho  act  of 
placing  the  accents  in  writing,  or  of  pronouncing 
them  in  speaking. 

Accept,  ak-sept',  e.  a.  (acccpto,  from  accipio;  ad 
and  capio , I take,  Lat.  accepter , Fr.  accept  or, 
Span.)  To  take  or  receive  what  is  offered  with  an 
agreeable  feeling ; to  receive  with  approbation  or 
favour,  as,  he  accepted  the  office  made  to  him ; to 
regard  with  partiality ; to  value  or  esteem ; 

It  ia  not  good  to  accept  the  person  of  tho  wicked.— 
Prov.  xviil. 

to  consent  or  agree  to,  as,  to  accept  a treaty;  often 
followed  by  of  as,  to  accept  of  tho  terms  pro- 
posed; to  understand  or  receive  in  a particular 
sense. 

The  same  epithet  In  several  places  accepts  sundry  In- 
terpretations.— fuller*  i Worthies. 

In  Commerce,  to  agree  or  prom  Iso  by  signature,  to 
pay  when  due,  as  in  a bill  of  exchange.  Accept- 
ing sendee  of  process,  the  agreement  by  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  of  a defendant,  to  accept  or 
receive,  on  his  client’s  behalf,  such  writ  or  process 
from  the  opposite  party,  as  should  have  been 
served  personally  upon  the  defendant  at  the  com- 
mencement of  legal  proceedings. 

Acceptable,  ak-aep'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  re- 
ceived with  agreeable  feelings  ; grateful ; pleas- 
ing; seasonable.  This  word  is  sometimes  accented 
on  tho  first  syllable,  as  in  the  following  passage  : 
This  woman  whom  tbon  mad'st  to  bo  my  help, 

And  gave  mo  as  thy  perfect  gift,  so  good, 

So  just,  no  acceptable,  so  divine, 

That  from  her  hand  I could  expect  no  111. — MUton. 
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Acceptability,  ak-wpt  a-bil'e-te,  J s.  The  qua- 
, Accept  A BLENE8S,  ak'sept-a-bl-nes,  f lity  of  being 
■gnMblt  to  * receiver. — Acceptability  is  seldom 
lined. 

I He  hath  given  ns  hi*  natural  blood  to  be  shod  for  the 
; remission  of  oar  sins,  ami  for  obtaining  the  grace  and  the 
actspUibility  of  repentance.— Dp-  Taylor. 
j Acceptably,  ak-sep'ta-ble,  ad.  In  an  acceptable 
manner ; in  a way  which  can  be  received. 

I last  na  have  grace  whereby  wo  may  nerve  God  accept- 
f aUg.—Heb.  xlt.  . ... 

, Acceptance,  ak-sep'tans,  s.  Reception  with  satis- 
faction or  approbation ; 

Thus  I embolden'd  spake;  and  freedom  used 
Permissive,  and  acceptance  found. — Milton. 

Some  men  cannot  be  fool*  with  so  good  acceptance  as 
others.—  South. 

acceptation  or  reception  of  the  meaning  in  which  a 
word  is  understood  — (not  used  in  this  sense.) 
Acceptance  in  law , the  acceptance  or  taking  any- 
thing which  a person  is  not  hound  to  accept  or 
take,  but  which,  when  accepted  or  taken,  becomes 
binding  in  its  opera! inn  and  effects.  Acceptance 
for  honour,  in  Scottish  law,  the  acceptance  of  a 
bill  after  it  has  been  protested  against  the  drawee 
for  non-acceptance.  Acer  flame  of  a bill,  an 
engagement  to  pay  a bill  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  acceptance,  which  may  be  cither  absolute  or 
qualified.  An  absolute  acceptance  is  an  engage- 
j nient  to  pay  a bill  according  to  its  request,  which 
' is  done  by  the  drawee  writing  Accepted  on  the 
! bill  and  subscribing  his  name,  or  writing  Ac- 
cept id  only  ; or  merely  subscribing  at  the  bottom 
or  across  the  bill.  A qualified  acceptance  is  when 
a bill  is  accepted  conditionally ; as,  when  goods 
conveyed  to  the  drawee  are  sold,  or  when  a navy 
bill  is  paid  or  other  future  bill,  which  does  not 
bind  the  acceptor  till  the  contingency  has  hap- 
pened.— MaocuUoch.  Acceptance  also  signifies 

an  agreeing  to  terms  or  proposals  in  commerce,  by 
which  a barguin  is  concluded,  and  tho  parties 
bound ; likew  i.se,  an  agreeing  to  the  act  or  contract 
of  another,  by  some  act  which  binds  the  person  in 
law,  as  a bishop  taking  rent  reserved  on  a lease 
by  his  predecessor  is  an  acceptance  in  terms  of  the 
lease.  In  Common  Law,  it  denotes  the  accepting 
or  taking  of  one  thing  as  a compensation  for  the 
payment  or  performance  of  another.  In  Mer- 
chandise, a hill  of  exchange  accepted. 

Acceptation,  ak-sep-ta'abun,  i.  Favourable  re- 
t ception ; st»te  of  being  acceptable ; favourable 
regard  or  accept ablcness — (tho  word  more  gene- 
rally used  in  this  sense);  the  meaning  or  sense 
in  which  a word  or  expression  is  understood  or 
generally  received  ; reception  in  general,  whether 
good  or  bad.—  Not  used  in  this  sense. 

Accepter,!  ak-sep'tur,  t.  One  who  accepts.  An 
1 Acceptor,/  accepter  of  a bill,  the  drawee  or  per- 
son who,  by  his  signing  it,  becomes  bound  to  pay 
it  when  due. 

! Acceptilation,  ak-sep-te-la'shnn,  s.  ( acceptilntio , 
Lat.)  The  remission  of  a debt  without  payment 
of  any  cons  deration. 

Acckition,  ak-sep'shun,  s.  The  received  sense  of 
a word ; acceptance ; state  of  being  accepted. — 
delete. 

Acceptive,  nk-pep'tiv,  a.  Ready  to  accept. 

The  people  are  very  acceptive,  and  apt  to  applaud  any 

meritAblu  work.— Him  Jouson. 

j Accra  A.  ak-ses',  a.  (ucccwtis,  Lat.)  Approach  or 

1,5  _____ 


way  by  which  any  thing  may  be  approached  ; tho 
means  or  liberty  of  approaching  either  to  men  or 
things;  admission;  addition;  increase;  accession. 

In  Medicine,  the  assemblage  of  phmometia  which 
signalize  the  recurrence  of  periodical  disease,  as 
intermittent  fever,  comprehending  their  cold,  hot,  ; 
and  sweating  stage*. 

Accksrarily. — See  Accessorily. 

Accessariness. — Soe  Accessoriness. 

Accessary. — See  Accessory. 

Accessible,  ak-scs'se-bl,  o.  Tint  may  bo  ap- 
proached or  reached ; approachable. 

Accessibly,  nk-wVe-ble,  ad.  So  na  to  be  accessible.  I 

Accession,  ak-sesh'un,  s.  (French ; accessin ; «*/,  j 
and  eodo,  I go  to,  Lat.)  A coming  to;  an  acced- 
ing to  or  joining ; a goiiK  to ; 

Beside*,  what  wise  objections  he  prepares. 

Against  my  late  noceesiuna  to  the  wars. — Drydtn.  1 

increase  by  something  added ; augmentation,  as, 
an  accession  of  wealth.  In  Law,  a mode  of  ac- 
quiring property,  either  natural  or  artificial. 
Natural  accession  is  the  young  of  cattle  belonging  | 
to  the  mother,  and  tho  produce  of  the  earth  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil.  Artificial  accession  is  that 
addition  which  is  the  result  of  human  industry, 
Called  likew  ise  industrial  accession,  as  trees  planted, 
or  a house  built  on  the  property  of  another,  which  be- 
longs to  the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  and  not  to  the  ; 
planter  or  builder.  Deed  of  accession,  in  Scottish 
Law,  a deed  by  the  creditors  of  a bankrupt  or  in-  < 
solvent  debtor,  by  which  they  approve  of  a trust  i 
executed  by  their  debtor  for  the  general  behoof,  ( 
and  bind  themselves  to  concur  in  tho  fiduciary 
arrangement  proposed  for  extricating  his  affairs. — 
Belt  The  act  of  arriving  at  a throne,  office,  or  | 
dignity ; the  invasion  of  a fit  of  periodical  disease  j 
or  fever. 

Accession AL,  ak-scah'un-al,  a.  Additional. 

Accessorial,  ak-ses-so're-al,  o.  Pertaining  to  an 
accessory. 

Accessorily,  ak/ses  sor-e-le,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  an  accessory ; by  sa(>ordinate  means,  or  in  a j 
secondary  character;  not  as  a principal,  hut  a 
subordinate  agent. 

Accessoriness,  ak'ses-sor-e-nex,  s.  The  state  of 
being  accessory ; or  of  being  or  actiug  in  a secon- 
dary character. 

Accessory,  \ ak'ses-sor-e,  a.  ( accessorius , from 

Accessary ,/  acccdo,  acres  tus,  Lat.)  Acceding: 

contributing;  aiding  iu  producing  some  effect  or 
acting  in  subordination  to  tbe  principal  agent ; j 
usually  in  a had  sense,  as,  accetsory  to  frlony  ; 
aiding  in  certain  acts,  or  in  u secondary  manner,  j 
as,  nccesMtry  to  music.  In  I .aw,  a person  guilty  ol 
a felony,  not  by  committing  the  crime  in  person  or 
as  a principal,  hut  by  advising,  commending,  or 
otherwise  inciting  auother  to  its  commission.  In 
Treason,  there  are  no  accessories.  An  accessory  i 

' before  the  fact , is  one  who  counsels  or  commands  j 
auother  to  commit  a felony ; after  the  fact,  tho  ! 
one  who  receives  and  conceals  the  offender.  Ill  | 
common  language,  that  which  accedes  to  some-  > 
thing  else,  ns  its  principal.  In  Scottish  Law,  an  | 
occe.-soi’y  action  is  otic  in  some  degree  subservient  j 
to  others,  as  those  of  t Tokening  or  tra inference  \ 
Accessory  obligation*,  in  the  same  law,  obligations  | 
adjected  to  antecedent  or  primary  obligations,  ns 
cautionary  obligations  and  bonds  of  corroboration, 
ami  the  regular  payment  of  interest.  Among 
Painters,  acecsioria  are  the  ornamental  parts  ; 1 
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of  a picture,  as  vases,  armour,  Slc.  In  the 
Fine  Arts,  anything  introduced  into  a work  that 
is  not  essential  to  the  main  design.  Accessory 
nerves,  in  Anatomy,  a pair  of  nerves,  which,  ris- 
ing from  the  medulla  in  the  vertebra?,  ascend  and 
ento  the  skull ; then  passing  out  with  the  par 
txigvm,  are  distributed  into  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders. 

Accesses,  ak-ses'sua,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  a 
climbing  machine  fur  ascending  the  walls  of  be- 
sieged places. 

Acciaccatura,  ak-se-a-ka-tu'ra,  s.  (Italian.)  In 
Music,  a term  denoting  the  putting  down,  along 
with  any  interval,  the  half  note  below  it,  and  in- 
stantly taking  off  the  finger  which  has  struck  the 
lowest  of  the  two  notea,  continuing  the  sound  of 
the  other  note  till  the  harmony  is  changed. 

Accidence,  ak  so-dens,  s.  (See  Accident)  A , 
small  book  containing  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
and  explaining  the  properties  of  the  parts  of 
speech. 

Accident,  ak'ae-dont,  ».  (accidens,  falling,  from  ad 
and  code,  I fall,  Lat)  literally,  a falling  or 
coming ; an  event  which  takes  place  without  being 
foreseen  or  expected ; a casualty ; a contingency ; 
chance.  In  Grammar,  something  belonging  to  a 
word,  but  not  essential  to  it,  as  gender,  number, 
inflection.  In  Heraldry,  a point  or  mark,  not 
essential  to  a coat  of  arms.  In  Logic,  a property 
or  quality  of  a thing  which  is  not  essential  to  it, 
as  whiteness,  sweetness,  softness,  clothes.  In 
Metaphysics,  accidents  are  distinguished  into  pri- 
mary and  secondary.  Primary  accidents  are  such 
as  are  absolute,  as  quantity  and  quality. 

Accidental,  ak-se-den'tal,  a.  (French.)  Casual ; 
fortuitous ; happening  by  chance ; having  the 
quality  of  an  accident ; non-essential.  In  Morbid 
Anatomy,  the  term  is  applied  to  all  structures 
developed,  as  the  consequences  of  a morbid  process ; 
— ».  a property  which  is  non-essential.  Accidental 
colours , colours  depending  on  the  light  of  the  eye, 
and  not  belonging  to  light  itself,  or  to  any  quality 
of  the  luminous  object.  Accidental  point , in  Per- 
spective, that  point  in  which  a right  line,  drawn 
from  the  eye  parallel  to  another  right  line,  cuts 
the  picture  or  plane. 

Accidentals,  ak-se-den'tal*,  s.  pL  In  Painting, 
fortuitous  or  chance  effects  produced  from  rays  of 
light  falling  on  certain  ol  jVcts,  by  which  they  are 
brought  into  stronger  light  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  Accidentals , in  Music,  are  those  flats 
and  sharps  which  are  prefixed  to  the  notes  in  a 
movement,  and  which  would  not  be  considered  so 
by  the  sharps  and  flats  in  the  signature. 

Accidentally,  ok-se-den'tal-le,  ad.  Casually; 
fortuitously. 

Accidentalness,  ak-so-den'tal-ncs,  s.  Tho  qua- 
lity of  being  accidental. 

Aocidentiabt,  ak-sc-den'sha-re,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  accidence  or  the  accidents  of  grammar. 

AcciDIOtT8,  ak-sid'yua,  a.  ( akidia , Gr.)  Slothful. 

Acciditt,  ak-sid'e-te,  s.  Slothfulness. 

Accinct,  ak-sinkt',  a.  ( accmctus , Lat.)  Girded  ; 
prepared;  ready. 

Aocipenser. — See  Acifienser. 

Accipiknt,  ak-eip'e-ent,  t.  ( accipiens , Lat.)  A 
receiver. 

Accifitkh,  ak-sip'e-tur,  «.  (Larin,  a hawk.)  The 
Sparrow-hawk,  a genus  of  rapacious  birds : Sub- 
family, Aedpitrinac. 


Accipitrary,  ak-sip'e-trn-re,  ».  One  who  catches  * 
birds  of  prey. 

Accipitrinaj,  ak-sip-e-tri'ne,  s.  A subfamily  of  •’ 
the  rapacious  birds,  embracing  the  hawk*. 

Accirmus,  ak-eis'mus,  s.  (Latin.)  A feigned  denial.  : 
In  Rhetoric,  ironical  dissimulation. 

ACCITK,  ak-site',  v.  a.  {accitus,  Lat.)  To  dtc ; to 
call;  to  summons. — Obsolete. 

We  will  aedte  all  our  state. — Shaks 

Acclaim,  ak-klame',  v.  n.  ( acclamo , Lat)  To  ap- 
plaud;— s.  a shoot  of  praise. 

Acclamation,  ak-kla-ma'shtm,  s.  {acclamation 
Lat)  Shouts  of  applause  by  a multitude ; unani- 
mous and  immediate  election.  In  Archaiology,  a 
representation  in  sculpture  or  on  medals,  of  people 
expressing  joy. 

Acclamatory,  ak-klam'a-tur-e,  a.  With  ap- 
plause. 

Acclimate,  ak-kli'mate,  c.  a.  To  habituate  the 
body  to  a foreign  clifriate,  so  as  not  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  its  endemic  diseases. — Webber. 

ACCLIMATED,  ak-kli'ina-tcd,  a.  Inured  to  a change  ; 
of  climate. 

Acclimation,  ok-kli-ma'shun,  s.  ( ad , to,  clima,  I 
climate,  Lat)  Naturalization  to  climate. 

Acclimatise,  ak-kli'ma-tize.  c.  a.  To  accustom 
plants  and  animals  to  a dimate  new  to  them. 

Acclimature,  ak-kli'ma-ture,  s.  Act  of  acclimafc-  » 
ing;  state  of  being  acclimated. 

Acclive,  ak-klive',  a.  {acclivit,  Lot)  Rising  with 
a rapid  slope. 

Nearly  as  aoelive  as  a desk.— Auhrey. 

AoCLins,  ak-kli'vis,  s.  A muscle  of  the  belly,  so  1 
named  from  the  oblique  ascent  of  its  fibres. 

Acclivity,  ak-kliv'e-te,  s.  (acclirus,  Lat)  A steep 
rising  ground ; the  ascent  of  a hill 

Acclivous,  ak-kli'vus,  a.  Rising  with  a slope. 

Accloy,  ak-kloy',  r.  a.  (from  enclouer , Fr.  or,  ac- 
cording to  Junius,  from  the  verb  to  clog.)  To  fill 
up;  to  satiate;  to  dog. — Nearly  obsolete. 

At  the  well-head  the  purest  streams  arise, 

But  mucky  filth  his  branding  arms  annoys, 

And  with  untimely  weeds  the  gentle  wave  acdoys.— 
Spenser 

Accoil,  ak-koyl',  v.  n.  (see  Coil.)  To  crowd  about 
— Obsolete. 

Accolent,  ak-kolent,  s.  ( accolens , Lat)  He  that 
inhabits  near  a place ; a borderer. 

About  the  cauldron  many  cooks  aaoiTd.— Spenser. 

Accolade,  ak-ko-lade',  s.  ( ad,  to,  and  cotlum,  the 
neck,  Lat)  A ceremony  formerly  used  in  the 
conferring  of  knighthood,  by  the  king  embracing 
the  knight,  or  laying  his  sword  upon  his  shoulder. 

Accommodadle,  ak-kom'mo-da-bl,  a.  That  may 
be  fitted. 

Accommodablenese,  ak-kom'mo-da-bl-nes,  a. 
The  capability  of  accommodating. 

Accommodate,  ak-kom'mo-date,  v.a.  ( accommodo , 
ad,  and  commodo,  I help  or  profit,  Lat)  To  sup-  j 
ply  with  conveniences  of  any  kind ; to  adapt ; to  | 
fit ; to  make  consistent  with ; to  recondle ; to 
adjust  In  Commerce,  to  lend ; — v.  n.  to  be  con-  j 
formablc  to ; — a.  suitable. 

Accommodatklt,  ak-kom'mo-date-lo,  ad.  Suit- 
ably; fitly. 

ACCOM  MOD  ATBNRSft,  ak-kom'mo-date-nM,  s.  Fit- 
ness. 

Accommodating,  ak-kom'mo-date-ing,  a.  Dia- ; 
posed  to  agree  with  ; obliging ; suitable. 

17  ! 
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ACCOMMODATION — ACCORD. 


ACCORDABLE—  ACOOUCHMENT. 


Accommodation,  ak-kom'rno-da-shnn,  s.  Pro- 
vision of  convenience*;  things  requisite  to  ease 
and  refreshment;  conveniences;  reconciliation  of 
difference*  between  parties;  adaptation;  fitness. 
In  Commerce,  a lending  of  money.  A ccommodation 
note,  in  America,  a note  drawn  and  offered  for  dis- 
count, in  opposition  to  oao  which  the  owner  has 
received  for  goods.  In  England,  an  accommoda- 
dation  bill  is  a bill  given  instead  of  a loan  of 
money.  Accommodation  is  also  used  as  a note 
lent  merely  to  aooommodate  the  borrower.  In 
Theology,  the  verb  means  the  application  of  one 
thing  to  another  by  analogy,  as  tho  words  of  a 
prophecy  to  a future  event.  Accommodation  lad- 
der, a light  ladder  hang  over  the  side  of  a ship  at 
the  gangway. 

ACCOM  MOD  ATOR,  ak-kom'mo-day-tur,  a.  He  who 
manages  or  adjusts  a thing. 

Accompanable,  ak-kura'pa-na-bl,  a.  Social. — 
Not  used. 

Accompanied  ak-kum'pa-ne-ur,  a.  One  who 
makes  part  of  the  company  ; a companion. 

Accompaniment,  ak-kura'pa-ne-ment,  a.  That 
which  attends  a person  or  thing  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, or  for  the  sake  of  symmetry;  the  instru- 
mental or  the  «ubordinate  part  of  a concert. 
Accompaniment*,  in  Painting,  are  objects  used  for 
ornament  to  the  chief  figure*.  In  Heraldry, 
thing*  added  by  way  of  ornament  to  the  shield. 
It  is  also  used  for  several  bearing*  about  a principal 
one,  a*  a saltier,  bead,  See. 

ACCOM  PAN  E8T,  ak-kura'pa-nisfc,  a.  One  who  takes 
the  accompanying  or  instrumental  part  in  perform- 
ing a piece  of  muse. 

j Accompany,  sk-kum'pa-ne,  e.  a.  ( accompcgner, 1 
Ft.)  To  g*  with  er  attend  another  person  as 
a companion ; — v.  n.  to  associate  with ; to  co- 
habit. In  Music,  to  perform  the  accompanying 
parts. 

Accomplice,  aJc-kom'plis,  s.  (complice,  Fr.)  An 
associate ; a partner  in  crime.  By  he  law  of 
Sootlond,  accomplices  cannot  be  prosecuted  till  the 
principal  offender*  are  convicted. 

Accomplish,  ak-kom'piish,  v.  a.  (accompiir,  Fr. 
from  compieo,  L*t)  To  complete;  to  execute 
fully ; to  fulfil  as  a prophecy ; to  gain ; to  obtain ; 
to  adorn  or  furnish  either  mind  or  body. 

Accomplishable,  ak-kom'pliah-a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  accomplishment 

Accomplished,  ak-kom'plisb-ed,  a.  Complete  in 
aome  qualification ; elegant ; finished  in  respect  of 
embellishment*!  used  commonly  with  respect  to 
acquired  qualifications,  without  including  moral 
excellence. 

Accomplishes,  ak-kom'p&sh-ur,  & Ono  who  ac- 
complishes. 

Accomplishment,  ak-kom'piish -men t,  t.  Comple- 
tion ; foil  performance ; perfection ; embellishment ; 
elegance ; ornament  of  mind  or  body ; the  act  of 
obtaining  or  perfecting  anything ; attainment 

Accompt,  ak-kownt',  >.  (compter,  Fr.)  An  account; 
a reckoning. — See  Account 

Acoomptant,  ak-kown'tant,  a (F rench.)  A com- 
puter; a reckoner. — See  Accountant 

Accord,  ak-kawrd',  i.  (French.)  Agreement;  har- 
mony of  minds;  concurrence  of  opinion;  agree- 
ment in  pitch  and  tone ; harmony  of  sound* ; con- 
cord, the' word  more  generally  used;  just  corre- 
spondence or  harmony  of  things,  as  of  light  and 
shade  in  painting ; will ; spontaneous  or  voluntary 


motion,  applied  to  the  motion  of  either  persona  or  : 
things; 

That  which  groweth  of  Its  own  accord  (boo  shalt  not 
reap.— Lev.  xxv. 

adjustment  of  a difference ; reconciliation. 

If  both  are  satisfied  with  this  accord, 

Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my  sword.— 
Dtyden. 

In  Law,  an  agreement  between  parties  in  contro- 
versy, by  which  satisfaction  for  an  injury  is  stipu- 
lated W.  o.  to  make  to  agree  or  correspond  ; to 
adjust  one  thing  to  another ; 

Her  hands  accorded  the  lute’s  mualek  to  her  voloe;  her  | 
panting  heart  danced  to  the  mmlc.— Sidney. 
to  settle ; to  adjust  or  compose ; 

Which  may  better  accord  all  difficulties. — SoutX. 
to  give,  grant,  or  concede,  as,  he  accorded  his  re-  1 
quest ; to  agree ; to  be  in  correspondence ; to  bar-  1 
monizc  in  pitch  and  tone. 

Tho  to*ty  throstle,  early  nightingale, 

Accord  In  tune,  though  vary  in  their  tale. — Ben  Jonwm.  i 
Accordable,  ak-kawr'da-bl,  a.  Agreeable ; con- 
sonant.— Obsolete. 

It  Is  not  disoordable  I 

Unto  my  word,  but  accorxlalU*—Gowr. 

Accordance,  ak-kawr'dans,  \ 1(rrMm4n.  » 

Accordance  ak-kawr'dan-se,/'*  Agreement 

Accordant,  ak-kawr'dant,  o.  Consonant;  corre- 
sponding. 

Accordantly,  ak-kawr'dant -le,  ad.  In  an  accor-  j 
dant  manner. 

Accobdatura,  ak-kawr-da-tii'ra,  #.  (Italian.)  la 
Music,  a particular  mode  of  tuning  a stringed  in-  i 
st  rumen  t. 

Accorded,  ak-kawrd'ed,  par*,  a.  Harmonious  in 
pitch  and  tone ; adjusted. 

The  lights  sad  shades,  whose  well  accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  life.— Ibpe. 
Accorder,  ak-kawri dor,  s.  One  who  accords ; an  , 
assistant ; a helper ; a favourer. — Not  used. 
According,  ak-kawrd  uig,  port  a.  Agreeing ; har- 
monising ; 1 

The  according  muste  of  a mixt  state  — /bpe. 
suitable ; agreeable ; in  accordance  with. 

Our  seal  should  be  according  to  our  knowledge.— Sprat.  \ 

Accordingly,  ak-kawr'ding-le,  a.  Agreeably; 

opposite ; suitably  ; conformably. 

Accordion,  nk-kawr'de-un,  a.  A musical  instru- 
ment with  keys,  inflated  on  the  principle  of  a pair  1 
of  bellows,  and  the  tones  of  which  are  generated 
by  the  play  of  wind  on  small  metallic  reeds. 
Accohporatk,  ak-kawr'po-rate,  v.  a.  (ad,  and  cor-  j 
put , a body,  Lat.)  To  unite. — Obsolete. 

Accost,  ak-ko»t',  t>.  a.  (accoster,  Fr.)  To  speak  ’ 
first  to ; to  address; — p.  n.  to  adjoin. — Obsolete. 

All  the  shores  which  to  the  so*  accost*. 

The  day  and  night  doth  ward  both  far  and  wide.— 

Spenter. 

Ac  COSTA  RLE,  ak-kos'ta-bl,  a.  Easy  of  access; 
familiar. 

Accosted,  ak-kos'ted,  part  Addressed  first ; — cl 
In  Heraldry,  side  by  side. 

Accoucheur,  ak-koo-sheur,  *.  (French.)  A man- 
midwife. 

Accoucheuse,  ak-koo-sheus,  t.  (French.)  A mid- 
wife. 

Not*. — ru  In  these  words  has  the  sound  of  the  French  1 
a,  as  heard  in  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  the  word  900L 
Accouchment,  ak-kootsli'ment,  or,  in  French,  a- 
koosh-mong,  *.  (French.)  Lying  in ; in  childbed; 
the  delivery  of  a woman  in  childbed. 
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ACCOUNT—  ACCREDIT. 


ACCREDITATION—  ACCURACY. 


ACCOUNT,  ak-kownt',  t.  {accompt,  old  Pr.)  A com- 
putation of  debts  or  expenses ; » register  of  facts 
relating  to  money;  the  state  or  result  of  a com- 
putation ; value,  importance,  or  estimation ; profit ; 
advantage ; distinction  ; rank ; dignity ; a narra- 
tive ; a relation ; an  examination  of  an  affair  taken 
by  authority ; the  relations  and  reasons  of  a trans- 
action given  to  a person  in  authority;  assignment 
of  causes ; — c a.  {acconter,  old  Fr.  accontare, 
Ital)  to  esteem ; to  hold  in  opinion ; to  reckon ; 
to,  assign  to  as  a debt ; to  make  account,  that  is,  to 
have  a previous  opinion. — Obsolete.  In  La wra 
writ  of  account  is  one  which  the  plaintiff  brings, 
demanding  that  the  defendant  should  render  his 
first  account,  or  show  cause  to  the  contrary.  In 
Commerce,  accounts , arithmetical  computations  in 
general,  whether  of  time,  weight,  measure,  money, 
See.  Books  of  accounts , or  merchants ’ accounts , 
those  hooks  in  which  the  transactions  of  a mer- 
chant are  entered  in  proper  order.  To  account  of 
to  hold  in  esteem. 

Silver  was  not  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon.— 

t Kings  X. 

To  open  an  account , is  to  enter  it  for  the  first  time 
in  a ledger.  To  keep  open  account,  is  when  mer- 
chants agree  to  honour  each  other's  bills  of  exchange 
reciprocally; — o.  a to  reckon;  to  compute;  to 
give  an  account;  to  assign  the  cause;  to  make 
up  the  reckoning;  to  answer;  to  appear,  as  the 
medium  by  which  anything  may  be  explained. 

Accountable,  ak-kown'ta-bl,  a.  Of  whom  an 
account  may  be  required ; answerable. 
Accountableness,  ak-kowntVbl-uca,  a.  Tho 
state  of  being  accountable. 

Accountability,  ak-kown-ta-bire-te,  #.  Liability 
to  render  an  account ; responsibility. 

Accountably,  ok-kownt'a-ble,  ad.  In  an  account- 
able manner. 

Accountant,  ak-kown'tant,  s.  A computer;  a 
man  skilled  or  employed  in  keeping  accounts, 
A ccountani- general,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery who  receives  all  monies  lodged  in  conrt,  and 
pays  the  same  to  the  bank  ; also,  the  principal  or 
responsible  accountant  in  the  offices  of  Excise  and 
Customs,  in  the  India  House,  Bank  of  England,  &c. 

Accountantship,  ak-kown'tant-ship,  a.  The  office 
or  duties  of  an  accountant. 

Accounting,  ak-kown'ting,  $.  The  act  of  reckoning 
or  making  up  accounts. 

AccourLE,  ak-kup'pl,  v.  a.  {decoupler,  Pr.)  To 
oonple ; to  join ; to  link  together. 

Accouplemknt,  ak-knp'pl-ment,  s.  (old  French.) 

The  act  of  coupling  or  joining  together. 
Accouraqe,  ak-kqr'aje,  v.  a.  To. encourage. 

But  the  same  forward  twain  would  aeamragt,— Spenser. 

Account,  ak-korte',  v.  o.  To  entertain  courteously. 
Who  all  the  while  were  at  wantou  seat. 

Accoutring  each  his  friaud  with  lavish  feast— 

Spenser. 

Accoutre,  ak-koo'tur,  r.  a.  ( [accoutre , Fr.)  To 
dress ; to  equip. 

Accoutrements,  ak-koo'tur-meDts,  *.  (French.) 
Dress;  equipage;  furniture;  trappings;  ornaments; 
equipment  of  a soldier. 

Aocoy,  ak-koy',  v.  a.  {accoisir,  old  Fr.)  To  reoder 
quiet  or  diffident;  to  soothe;  to  caress. — Obsolete. 

Than  is  your  careless  tongue  accoyeJ.— Spenser. 

Accredit,  ak-kred'it,  e.  a.  ( accrtdo , Lat  accredi- 
ier i Fr.)  To  countenance;  to  procure  honour  or 
qrodit  to  any  person  or  thing. 


Accreditation,  ak-kred-e-ta'shun,  s.  That  which 
gives  a title  to  credit. 

Accredited,  ak-kredlt-ed,  a.  Of  allowed  repu- 
tation; confidential 

Accrescent,  ak-kres'sent,  a.  {accrescsty.  Lat)  In- 
creasing ; growing  up.. 

Accrescimento,  ak-kree-ae-men'to, . i.  (Italian, 
from  acerescere,  to  increase.)  In  Mnsic,  the  in- 
crease by  ono  half  of  its- original  duration  which  a 
note  gains  by  having  a dot  appended  to  the  right 
of  it.. 

Accretion,  ak-kre'dhon,  a ( accreti >,  Lafc)  An 
increase  os  growth  by  the  addition  of  new  parts, 
not  by  alimentary  supply ; an  addition  of  matter 
to  any  body  externally;  the  growing  together 
of  parts  naturally  separate,  as  the  fingers  and 
toes.  In  Civil  Law,  the  adhering  of  property  to 
something  elso,  by  which  the  owner  of  one  thing 
becomes  possessed  of  a right  to  another,  as  when 
a legacy  is  left  to  two  persons,  and  oue  of  them 
dies  before  the  testator,  tbs  legacy.-  devolves-  by 
right  of  accretion. 

Accretive,  ak-kre'tiv,  a.  Increasing  la  sis*  by 
external  augmentation# 

Accroach,  ak-kro'tsh,  r.  a.  ( accrocher , FY.)  To 
draw  to  one  as  with  a hook ; to  draw  away  that 
which  is  another’s  by  degrees;  to  encroach*—  Ob- 
solete. 

Fire,  when  to  tnwe  It  approebeth, 

To  him  anon  the  strength  rrerucAelA.—  Getter. 

Accroachment,  ak-krolsh-ment,  #.  The  aot  of 
accroaching. 

Accrue,  ak-kroo',  r.  n.  (accroitm,  accru , Fr.)  To 
be  added  to  ; to  append  to,  or  arise  from  ; to  -be 
produced  or  arise,  as  profits  in  business. 

Accrument,  ak-kroo'ment,  #.  Addition;  increase. 

Accusation,  ak-ku-ba'shnn,  s.  ( accubo , to  lie  down, 
Lat.)  The  ancient  posture  of  leaning  at  meals. 

Accumb,  ak-kumb',  v.  n.  ( accumbo , Lat.)  To  lie  at 
tho  table  according  to  the  ancient  manner. 

ACCCMBENCY,  ak-kum'ben  -se,  t.  The  act  of  leaning. 

Accumbent,  ak-kuin'bent,  a.  {uccwnlto,  Lat.) 
Leaning  or  reclining  as  the  ancients  at  table.  Ia 
Botany,  when  one  part  of  an  organ  is  applied  to . 
another  by  its  edge,  it  is  said  to  he  accumbent  in , 
contradistinction  to  incumbent; — s.  one  who  is 
placed  at  a dinner  table,  but  without  reference  to 
the  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at  meals. — Not  used 
as  a noun. 

What  a penance  must  be  done  by  every  aenmtmnt  In 

sitting  out  the  postage  through  all  these  dishes.— Bp. 

Hall. 

Accumulate,  ak-ku'mu-Jate,  v.  a.  ( accumulo , Lat) 
To  heap  up  one  thing  upon  another ; to  pile  np  ; 
to  heap  together;  to  amass;  to  collect  or  bring 
together,  as,  to  accumulate  wealth ; — v.  n.  to  in- 
crease in  sire,  number,  or  quantity;  to  increase 
greatly; — a.  collected  into  a mass  or  heap. 

Accumulation,  ak-kn-mu-la'shnn,  s.  The  act  of 
accumulating ; the  state  of  being  accumulated. 

Accumulative,  ak-ku'mu-lay-tiv,  a.  That  accu- 
mulates ; that  is  accumulated ; heaping  up. 

Accumulatively,  ak-ku'mu-lay-tiv-le,  ad.  In  an 
accumulating  manner ; in  heaps. 

Accumulator,  ak-ku'mu-lay-tur,  t.  Ono  who  *o- 
cumnlates ; a gatherer  or  h caper  together. 

Accuracy,  ak'ku-ra-se,  s.  (accunuio,  ad  and 
curare,  to  take  care,  Lat)  Exactness;  nioety; 
exact  conformity  to  truth  or  to  rule;  correctness; 
closeness;  tightness. 

10 


ACCURATE— ACELDAMA. 
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Accurate,  ak'ku-rate,  a.  Exact;  not  careless; 
without  failure  or  defect;  determinate;  precisely 
fixed ; close ; perfectly  tight. 

Accurately,  akTcu-rate-le,  ad  Exactly;  without 
error;  nicely;  dowly. 

Accurateness,  ak'ku-rate-nea,  & Exactness; 

nicety;  accuracy;  precision. 

Accur&e,  ak-kurs',  r.  a.  (sec  Curse.)  To  doom  to 
misery  or  destruction ; to  evoke  misery  upou  any 
one. 

Accursed,  ak-kur'sed,  part.  a.  Cursed  or  doomed 
to  misery — (seldom  used); 

When  Hildebrand  aceur$ed  and  out  down  from  hia 
throne  Henry  1 V.,  there  were  none  ao  hanly  as  defend 
their  lord. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

that  deserves  the  curse ; execrable ; hateful ; de- 
testable ; wicked ; malicious.  With  divines,  lying 
under  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 
Accusable,  ak-ku'za-bl,  a.  That  may  be  censured ; 
blamable;  culpable. 

Accusant,  ak-ku'zant,  One  who  accuses. 
Accusation,  ak-ku-za'shuii,  r.  ( accusatio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  accusing ; the  charge  brought  against 
any  one  by  the  accuser ; the  declaration  containing 
the  charge. 

They  act  over  his  head  hU  tuauation.—lfaU.  xxvii. 

In  Law,  a declaration  of  some  crime  preferred  be- 
fore a competent  judge,  in  order  to  have  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  guilty  person. 

Accusative,  ak-ku'za-tiv,  a.  (accuaaticus,  Lat) 
Censuring;  accusing.  *.  In  Grammar,  the  case  of 
the  noun,  on  which  the  action  implied  in  the  verb 
terminates.  In  English  Grammar  it  is  called  the 
objective  case. 

Accusatively,  ak-ku'xa-tiv-le,  ad  In  an  accusa- 
tive manner.  In  Grammar,  relating  to  the  accu- 
sative case. 

Accusatory,  ak-ku'za-tur-e,  a.  ( acctuatoriw , Lat)  | 
' Accusing ; containing  or  producing  an  accusation. 
Accuse,  ak-kuze',  v.  a.  (a  ecu  jo,  Ijifc.)  To  charge 
with  a crime ; to  impeach ; to  blame  or  censure  ; 
followed  by  of. 

Accuser,  ak-ku'zur,  «.  One  who  brings  a charge 
against  another. 

Accustom,  ak-kua'tum,  v.  a.  (accoutumer,  Fr.)  To 
habituate ; to  form  a habit  by  practice ; to  inure ; 
— r.  n.  to  be  wont  to  do  anything ; to  cohabit — 
Obsolete. 

We  with  the  best  men  accustom  openly.— Milton. 

— i.  custom. — Obsolete. 

Justinian  or  Treboninn  define*  matrimony,  * a conjunc- 
tion of  man  and  woman  containing  individual  acauton 
of  life.'— Milan. 

Acccstomable,  ak-kus'tum-ma-bl,  a.  Of  long 
custom  or  habit ; habitual ; customary. 

Accustom  ably,  ak-kus'tum-ma-ble,  ad.  Accord- 
ing to  custom ; habitually. 

Accustomance,  ak-kus-tum'aus,  s.  Custom ; use ; 
habit — Obsolete. 

Accustom arilt,  ak-kus'tum-ma-re-lo,  ad.  In  a 
customary  manner. — Seldom  used. 

Accustom  ary,  ak-kus'tum-ma-re,  a.  Usual ; prac- 
tised ; according  to  custom. 

Accustomed,  ak-kus'tumd,  a.  According  to  cus- 
tom ; frequent ; usual. 

Ace,  use',  s.  (cw,  Gr.  ns,  Fr.)  A unit;  a single 
point  of  cards  or  dice;  a small  quantity;  a particle; 
an  atom.  Ace-point , a card  or  the  side  of  a die 
which  has  but  one  point 

Aceldama,  a-sel'da-ma,  «.  (Hebrew.)  A field  of 
blood ; a field  near  Jerusalem  purchased  with  the 
At 


bribe  which  Judas  took  for  betraying  his  master, 
and  therefore  called  the  field  of  blood. 

No  mystery  but  that  of  lore  divine, 

Which  lifts  us  on  the  seraph’s  flaming  wing, 

From  earth's  aaUlama,  this  field  of  blood. 

Of  Inward  anguish,  and  of  outward  woe.—  Young. 

Acephala,  a-sef a-la,  i.  (a,  privative,  and  kepkale, 
the  head,  Gr.)  Headless  animals.  An  order  of 
Molluscs,  comprehending  all  the  inhabitants  of  i 
bivalve  shells,  and  some  of  the  multi-valves,  as  well  ' 
as  others  which  have  no  shells.  They  form  two 
sections — the  A.  Testacea,  those  which  have  shells, 
and  the  A.  Nuda,  or  naked,  which  have  uo  shells. 
Also  an  order  of  insects. 

Acephalism,  a-sef a-lizm,  a.  The  condition  of  a 
feet  us  without  a head. 

Acepiiali,  a-ecfa-li,  s.  In  English  History,  a 
name  given  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L to  a sect  of 
levellers,  because  they  were  not  believed  to  possess 
even  a tenement  to  entitle  them  to  have  the  right 
of  acknowledging  a superior  lord.  In  our  ancient 
law  books,  the  term  is  used  for  persons  who  held 
nothing  in  fee.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  the 
name  appears  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the 
persons  who  refused  to  follow  either  John  of  An- 
tioch or  St  Cyril,  in  a dispute  which  happened  in 
the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  431.  The  name  was  also 
given  to  those  bishops  who  were  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of  their  patriarch,  i 
They  were  generally  Eutychians,  or  persons  who 
believed  that  Christ  had  only  one  nature. 

Acepualobrach,  a-eef a-lo-brnk,  t.  (a,  kepkale, 
and  brackion,  an  arm,  Gr.)  A foetus  without 
head  and  arms. 

Agepualociurus,  a-eef-a-lo-ki'rus,  t.  (a,  kepkale,  1 
and  cJtcir,  the  hand,  Gr.)  A foetus  without  head  . 
and  hands. 

Ackfiialocy8TI8,>  a-eefa lo-siatr,  s.  (o,  privative,  j 

Acephalocystb,  ) kepkale , a head,  and  kyttu, 

a bladder,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Entozoa,  or  intestinal 
animal,  consisting  of  a simple  bladder,  without 
heads,  or  other  visible  organs;  formerly  included, 
with  certain  others,  under  the  name  Hyatides,  in 
the  genus  Taenia  of  Linnaeus.  The  condition  of 
animal  life  in  the  Acepbalocysta  are  so  obscure 
that  many  naturalists  have  regarded  it  only  as  a 
particular  mode  of  organic  alteration,  and,  conse- 
sequonily,  destitute  of  animal  vitality. 

Acepualous,  a-sefa-lus,  o.  Without  a head. 

Acer,  a'ser,  i.  (Latin,  sharp,  from  the  wood  having 
been  formerly  manufactured  into  heads  of  pikes 
and  other  weapons.)  The  Maple,  a genus  of 
plants.  The  A.  Pseudo- platan ua,  the  Plane-tree 
of  Scotland,  and  called  Sycamore  in  England,  is 
the  only  British  species.  A.  saccharin um,  a native 
of  North  America,  yields  sugar  from  its  sap,  of 
which  an  ordinary  tree,  in  a good  season,  gives 
from  20  to  80  gallons,  affording  5 or  6 lb*,  of 
granulated  sugar ; Type  of  the  order  Acene. 

Ace  races,  aa-er-a'se-c,  ) a.  (ocer,  one  of  the 

Acerine.b,  a-ee-rin'-e-e, f genera.)  A natural 
order  of  monopetaloua  Exogens,  allied  to  the  Tili- 
ace*  or  Lindens ; the  flowers  are  asymmetrical, 
stamens  hypogynous,  and  inserted  upon  a disk ; 
fruit  wiuged;  pistils  two-lobed  and  winged  be- 
hind ; style  one ; stigmas  two ; the  species  are  all 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  stalked  exstipulate 
leaves.  The  sap  of  most  of  the  species  yields  a 
saccharine  substance,  of  which  sugar  is  inanufao-  1 
lured  in  North  America. 
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ACETIFICATION — ACHERUSIAN. 


ACERANS— ACETIC  ACID. 


Acerans,  a'ser-ana,)  a.  (a,  privative,  and  keras,  a 

Ac  era,  a'scr-a,  > born,  Gr.)  A family  of  in- 
aecta  which  have  neither  wings  nor  antennae. 

Ac  KRAS,  a'se-ras,  a.  (a,  privative,  and  keros,  a horn 
or  spur.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Orchidace*. 

Acerate,  as'er-ate,  s.  A salt,  with  the  basis  of 
lime,  found  in  the  sap  of  the  Acer  campeatre,  or 
common  nianle. 

Acerb,  a-serb , a.  ( acerbus , sour,  Lat.)  Having  a 
I rough  add  taste  like  that  of  the  sloe  or  unripe 
plum. 

Acerbate,  a-ser'bate,  v.  a.  To  make  sour. 

Acerbity,  a-aerTie-te,  a.  (acerbitas,  Lat)  A rough 
bout  taste;  sharpness  of  temper;  severity. 

Ac  eric,  a-scrlk,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  maple. 
Aoeric  acid,  an  add  which  exists  in  the  juice  of 
the  maple  tree,  Aoer  campestre,  in  the  shape  of  an 
acerate  of  lime. 

Ace  kin  a,  a-so-ri'na,  a.  (ocer,  sharp,  Lat)  A genus 
of  fishes : Family,  Perad®. 

Ace  rose,  as'e-rose,  \ a.  (acerosus,  Lat)  Mixed 

AcERODS,  as'e-rus,  ) with  chaff ; chaffy ; resem- 
bling chaff.  In  Botany,  applied  to  leaves  which 
are  linear  and  permanent  in  the  form  of  a needle, 
as  in  the  pine  and  juniper,  or  yew ; — from  ocer, 
sharp. 

Acerval,  a-eer'val,  a.  Oocuring  in  heaps. 

Acervatr,  a-ser'vate,  v.  a.  (acervo,  Lat)  To  heap 
together. 

1 Acervation,  a-eer-va'&hun,  i.  The  act  of  heap- 
ing together. 

Acervosb,  a-ser'voae,  a.  Full  of  heaps. 

Acescence,  t-ses'sens,  \ t.  ( acesco , Lat)  Sour- 

ACE8CENCT,  a-ses'sen-se,/  ness;  addity. 

Acescent,  a-ses'sent,  a.  Having  a tendency  to 
sourness ; turning  sour  or  tart ; — a.  an  articlo  of 
diet  or  medidne  which  readily  becomes  add. 

Acestis,  a-sca'tis,  t.  (o kestes,  a healer,  Gr.)  A 
fictitious  sort  of  chrysacollo  made  of  Cyprian  ver- 
digris, urine,  and  nitre. 

, Acetabclcm,  a-se-tab'u-lum,  a.  (Latin  word  for  a 
vinegar  cruet)  A measure  containing  two  ounces 
and  a half ; a hemispherical  hollow  body  or  cup. 
In  Anatomy,  the  cup- like  cavity  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  femur  or  thigh-bone.  In  Botany, 
sea  navel-wort,  a spedes  of  Tubularia,  a powerful 
| diuretic. 

i Acetabuliform,  a-sct-tab'u-le-fawrra,  a.  Cuj>- 
I like. 

I Acktariocs,  a-se-ta're-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
acid,  as,  acetarious  plants , those  used  in  making 
| salads,  such  as  lettuce,  mustard,  cress,  &c. 

Acetakt,  as'e-ta-re,  s.  An  add  pulpy  substance  in 
certain  fruits,  as  the  pear,  inclosed  in  a congeries 
of  small  calculous  bodies  towards  the  base  of  the 
fruit 

Ac  etas,  a-se'tas,  t.  In  Pharmacy,  an  acetate,  a 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  acetic  add  with  an 
alkaline  or  metallic  base.  The  following  are  used 
in  medidne: — A.  Ammonia?,  acetate  of  ammonia; 
A.  Cupri,  acetate  of  copper;  A.  Morphii,  acetate 
of  morphia ; A.  Baryttc,  acetate  of  barytes ; A. 
Sod®,  acetate  of  soda;  A.  Fern,  acetate  of 
iron ; A.  Hydrargyri,  acetate  of  mercury ; A. 
Plombi,  acetate  of  lead ; A.  Potass®,  acetate  of 
potash. 

Acetate,  as  se-tate,  i. — See  Acetas. 

Ackt\ted,  aa'e-tay-ted,  a.  Combined  with  acetio 
add. 

Acanc  Acid,  a-eot'ik  as'dd,  a.  Concentrated  vine- 


gar, obtained  from  wood  by  distillation,  or  from  the 
acetates,  by  decompoaition  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Acetification,  a-  set-e-fe- ka'ihtm , a.  The  act  of 
making  add  or  sour;  the  operation  of  making 
vinegar. 

Acetify,  a-set'e-fl,  r.  a.  To  convert  into  add  or 
vinegar. 

AcrriTE,  asVtite,  i.  A salt  supposed  to  be  formed 
with  an  add,  containing  the  same  proportions  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  as  the  acetic  acid,  but  with 
less  oxygen.  As,  however,  there  is  no  such  add, 
the  term  acetite  is  not  now  used. 

Acetomktek,  a-se-tom'e-tur,  t.  ( acetum,  vinegar, 
Lat.  and  metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  acids. 

Acetose,  a-se-toee',  a.  ( aceteux , Ft.)  Having  a 
sharp  sour  taste. 

Acetosblla,  a-se-to-sclla,  a.  Tho  Wood-sorrel,  a 
spedes  of  Oxalia : Order,  Oxalid®. 

ACETOSITY,  a-sc-toa'e-te,  i.  Sourness ; addity. 

ACETOUS,  a-se'tus,  a.  (acetum,  Lot.)  Having  the  1 
quality  of  vinegar ; sour. 

Acetum,  a-se'tuin,  t.  (Latin.)  Vinegar. 

Aciiean,  a-ke'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Achaia,  a pro-  i 
vince  in  Greece. 

Achjenium,  or  Achenium,  a-kc'ne-ura,  a.  (n,  prir.  i 
and  chcdno,  I gape,  Gr.)  A small  bony  fruit,  con-  j 
sisting  of  a single  seed,  which  neither  adheres  to  t 
the  pericarp,  nor  opens  when  ripe. 

Ac  he  u 8,  a-ke'us,  a.  A genua  of  Decapod  crueta-  i 
ceans:  Family,  Brachyura. 

Achania,  a-lu'ue-a,  a.  (from  aknnes,  closed,  Gr.  1 
because  the  corolla  does  not  open  out  as  in  most 
malvaceous  plants,  but  remains  always  rolled  up.)  > 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Malvace®. 

Ac  ii ati n a,  a-ka-ti'na,  a.  (achates,  the  agate,  Gr. 
and  Lat.)  A genus  of  terrestrial  snails,  the  in- 
habitants of  oval,  oblong,  ventricoso  shells,  striated 
longitudinally ; outer  lip  always  thin ; base  of  the 
pillar  truncated  or  siuuated  before  it  joins  the  outer 
bp : Family,  Hclicid®. 

Achatine,  a-ka-ti'ue,  a.  A subfamily  of  the  Heli- 
cid®,  in  which  the  shell  is  spiral ; aperture  oblong 
or  oval,  always  equal,  and  generally  shorter  than 
the  spire. 

! Acuatinella,  a-ka-te-nclla,  a.  A small  snbgenna 
of  the  Agate  shells ; sub-trochiform ; spire  obtuse ; 
outer  lip  with  a thickened  internal  margin : Fa- 
mily, Hclidd®. 

Ac  H atm  a,  a-kat'ma,  a.  (achates,  the  agAte,  Gr.) 
A name  applied  by  some  naturalists  to  the  Agate 
snails,  inhabitants  of  the  shells  so  called. — See 
Achatina. 

Ache,  ake,  a.  (ace,  Sax.  aches , Gr.)  A continued 
pain ; — c.  n.  to  be  in  pain ; to  suffer  grief;  to  be 
distressed. 

Ac iiern eh,  a-ker'nur,  a.  A star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  constella- 
tion Eridanus. 

Acheron,  ak'er-un,  a.  (achot,  grief,  Gr.)  A river 
in  Greece,  fabled  by  the  poets  as  that  of  helL 

Acherontia,  ak-er-on'she-a,  a.  (from  Acheron.) 
A genus  of  Lepidopterous  insects:  Family,  Cre- 
puscular? a. 

Acuerset,  ak'er-set,  a.  An  andent  measure  of 
corn,  supposed  to  have  been  about  8 bushels. 

Acuercsla,  a-ker-oo'ahe-a,  a.  A river,  fabled  as 
tho  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions. 

AcuE&uaiAN,  a-ker-oo'ahan,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Achcrusia,  a lake  in  Campania  in  Italy. 


ACHYRONIA — ACINACIFORM. 


ACHIAS — ACHYRANTHES. 


Acmiar,  aTe-as,  t,  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects  : 
Family,  Musddx. 

Achievable,  a-tsheve'a-bl,  a.  Possible  to  be  done. 

AriHKVAm.KNK.s8,  u-tsbeve's  bl-nes,  t.  The  state 
of  being  able  to  be  performed. 

Achievance,  a-tshe'vana,  i.  Performance. 

Achieve,  a-tsheve',  r.  a.  ( acherer , Fr.)  To  per- 
form ; to  finish  ; to  accomplish. 

Achievement,  a-tsheve'ment,  s.  (achetxmcnt,  Fr.) 
The  performance  of  an  action;  a great  or  heroic 
action.  In  Heraldry,  the  escutcheon,  or  ensigns 
armorial,  granted  to  a person  for  the  performance 
of  great  actions : the  term  is  now  generally  applied 
to  the  armorial  ensigns  of  deceased  persons. — 
Sometimes  pronounced  hafth 'merit 

Achiever,  a-tsbe'vur,  s.  One  who  performs  what 
he  endeavours  or  purposes. 

; Achillea,  a-lril-le'a,  #.  A genus  of  Composite 
j plants,  so  named  from  one  of  its  species,  millfbil, 
j having  been  used  by  Achilles  in  curing  Telephus ; 

■ also,  a genus  of  flat  cartilaginous  fishes. 

! Achilles  Tendon,  a-killes  ten'dun,  a.  The  strong 
! tendon  of  the  gnstro  -enemius  and  soleus  muscles, 

1 inserted  into  the  heeL 

| Achino,  akelng,  «.  Pain ; uneasiness ; distress. 

I Achiote.— See  Anotta. 

' Achiritk,  ak  e-rite,  >.  Green  Malachite,  a species 
of  copper  ore. 

' AcniRUH,  a-ki'rus,  s.  A genus  of  flat  fishes;  Fa- 
• mily,  Pleuronectid®. 

j Achi.amyde.k,  ak-la-mid'e-e,  t.  (a,  without,  and 
ckLtmyt , a tunic,  Gr.)  A term  applied  to  those 
j plants  which  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla. 

Aciilamydeous,  ak-la-mid'e-us,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Achlamydcie,  or  plants  having  naked  flowers, 
that  is,  infloresccnoe  without  calyx  or  corolla. 

Aculys,  ak'lis,  i.  (Greek;  gloom,  mist)  In  My- 
thology, personified  as  the  godile&H  of  obscurity. 
In  Botany,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Podophyllacese. 

; Ac  h mite,  ak'mite,  i.  A mineral  of  a brownish- 
I black,  or  roddish-brown  colour,  supposed  to  be  a 
i bisilicate  of  soda  combined  with  a bisilicate  of  iron. 

[ Aciinanthes,  ak-nan'tAis,  $.  (achne,  froth,  and 
onMoj*,  a flower,  Gr.  from  the  fine  down  on  the 
plants.)  A genus  of  the  Algae,  or  Sea- weeds. 

Achnodonton,  ak-no-don'ton,  i.  (acAne,  chaff,  and 
odous , odontoi , tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : j 
Order,  Graminaceas. 

Aciior,  alcor,  i.  ( achyron,  chaff,  Gr.)  A small 
accuminated  pnstule,  which  contains  a straw- 
coloured  matter,  and  is  succeeded  by  a thin 
brownish  or  yellowish  scab ; occurs  most  fre- 
quently on  the  heads  of  children.  In  Mythology, 
the  god  of  flies,  said  to  have  been  worshipped  by 
the  Cyrenians,  to  avoid  being  vexed  by  those 
insects. 

AchraS,  aTreas,  ».  (Greek  name  of  the  wild  pear.) 
A genus  of  plants ; Order,  Sapotacese. 

Achromatic,  ak-ro-matlk,  a.  (a,  priv.  and  chroma , 
colour,  Gr.)  Applied  to  glasses,  which  are  con- 
trived so  as  to  correct  the  aberrations  of  light  and 
colour  in  telescopes. 

Achromatism,  a-krom'a-tixm,  \ s.  The  de- 

Achromaticitt,  a-kro-raa-tis'e-te,  / strnction  of 
the  primary  colours  whicE  invest  an  object  whea 
viewed  through  a prism. 

Achtla,  a-kita,  #.  A genus  of  Alga  i Order, 
Confervacea. 

Achyranthes,  ak-e-rmn'lAis,  a.  ( achyron,  chaff, 
and  oartAoc,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  evergreen 


underehrubs,  with  chaff-like  envelopes:  Order,  . 
Amarantaceas. 

Achyronia,  ak-e-ro'ne-a,  i,  {achyron,  chaff,  Gr.)  1 
An  Australian  genus  of  Leguminous  plants : Sub-  . 
order,  Papilionacosp.  ! 

Aciiykoi’Hokl'S,  a-ke-rof'o-rus,  a.  ( achyron,  chsff,  i 
and  phoreo , I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  oi  Composite  I 
herbaceous  plants,  with  chaffy  receptacles : Sub-  j 
order,  Tubuliflon®.  .1 

Acianthcs,  as-se-an'tAus,  a.  (aH i,  a point,  and  < 
anlhot , a flower,  Qr.)  A genus  of  tuberous-rooted 
plants,  with  bristly-pointed  flowers : Order,  Caly-  | 
ceraoere. 

Acicarpha,  as-se-kdr'fa,  a.  (oFfa,  a point,  and 
karphoi,  a palea,  Gr.  because  that  appendage  is  ij 
spiny.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Calycerace*.  |‘ 

Acicuue,  a-sik'u-le,  a.  (acicvla,  Lat.)  The  spikes 
or  prickles  on  certain  plants  and  animals,  as  in  the 
Cake  and  Echini. 

AciCUL^r,  a-aik'u-lar,  a.  (aciculara,  from  acicula, 
a little  needle,  I At.)  Needle-shaped. 

Acicularly,  a-sik'u-lar-le,  ad.  In  an  adcular 
manner. 

Ackulate,  a-sik'u- late,  a.  (aptculntui,  from 
adctUa,  Lat.)  In  the  form  of  a needle. 

Acicuuform,  a -sty'u- le-fawrm,  n.  {acicuUformU, 
from  acicula , and  forma,  a shape,  Lat.)  Having 
the  appearance  or  form  of  needles. 

Aciculinr,  a-si^'u-line,  a.  {aciculinut,  from  ociculq 
I At.)  Shaped  like  a needle. 

Acid,  aa'sid,  a.  (acidtu,  Lat.)  Sour; — a.  a com-  , 
pound  substance,  possessing,  in  general,  a sour 
taste,  and  having  the  property  of  converting  vege- 
table blues  to  red.  An  add  is  generally  a com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  another  substance,  simple  or 
compound.  | 

AcidiferocB,  a-se-dif'er-as,  a.  {acidtim,  an  acid, 
and  faro,  I bear  or  contain,  Lat.)  Containing  an 
acid  or  adds.  ! 

Aciihfi able,  a-sid'e-fe-a-bl,  o.  Ca^ablo  of  being 
converted  into  an  add. 

Acidification,  a-rid-e-fe-ka'shun,  *•  The  state 
or  act  of  being  converted  into  an  acid. 

Acidifier,  a-aid'e-fi-ur,  a.  That  which  converts  . 
into  an  add. 

Acidify-,  a-sid'e-fi,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  an  acid. 

Aci dimeter,  as-e-dim'e-tur,  a.  ( acidum,  an  acid, 
Lat.  metron , a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  acids. 

Acidimetry,  as-se-dim'e-tre,  s.  The  measurement 
of  the  strength  of  adds. 

Acidity,  as-akl'e-te,  i.  The  quality  of  being  add ; ' 
sourness. 

Acidnehs,  as'sid-nes,  «.  Sourness;  acidity. 

Acidoton,  as-«-do'ton,  a.  ( akidotos , pointed,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  stinging  plants : Order,  Kupliorbiaceic. 

Acidil.E,  a-sid'u-le,  t.  pL  Medicinal  springs 
charged  with  adds. 

Acidclb,  a-sid'u-le,  \ a In  Chemistry,  a yal\  . 

Acidulum,  a-sid'u-lum, ) in  which  the  acid  Is  in  j 
excess,  as  Tartaric  ascidulum,  Oxalic  acuMrrm. 

Acidulate,  a-sid'u-latc,  r.  a ( ocidulcr , Fr.)  To  ■ 
convert  into  an  add ; to  make  sour  to  a moderate 
degree. 

Acidulous,  a-sidu-los,  a.  Slightly  sour;  subacid. 

Aciform,  a'ae-fawrm,  a.  {aciformit,  fn>m  acux,  a j 
needle,  andyfoma,  a shape,  Lat.)  Needle-shaped. 

Acinacbous,  ny-se-na'ahus,  a.  (acinaceotu,  Lat.) 
Full  of  kernels. 

Aci>‘ ACIFORM,  ae-o-nsaVfavrnn,  a.  Sabre-shaped;  j 
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Acinesia,  as-e-ne'zha,  a.  (a,  priv.  and  laneo,  I 
move,  Gr.)  Low  of  motion. 

Ac  in  I form,  a-sin'e-fawnn,  a.  ( acinus , the  seed  of 
the  grape,  and  forma,  shape,  Lai.)  Full  of  small 
kernels. 

AciNOl'US,  a-sin'o-poa,  *.  (akinoa,  a grape,  and 
pons,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects. 

Acinose,  as 'e-nose,  ) a.  {acinus,  Lat.)  Consisting 

Acinous,  as'e-nus,  j of  minute  granular  con- 
cretions. 

Acinus,  as'e-nus,  c.  (Latin.)  In  Botany,  one  of 
the  small  grains  which  compose  the  fruit  of  the 
rasp,  bramble,  See, 

Acioa,  as-e-o'a,  i.  {aciuin,  the  Guiana  name.)  A 
genus  of  trees,  natives  of  Guiana : Order,  Chryao- 
nalsnsnran 

Aciona,  as-e-o'tes,  *.  (a kit,  a point,  and  otu  otea , 
an  ear,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  petals  which  are 
obliquely  awned.)  A genus  of  West  Indian 
plants : Order,  Mefcutotnacem. 

Acipenskr,  a-se-pca'sur,  i.  (Latin.)  The  Stur- 
geons, a genua  of  Malacoptery  pious  fishes:  in 
Swainson's  arrangement,  constituting  the  Family 
Siurionid*. 

Acisantiif.ra,  a-sis-an-tfe  ra,  ».  (oKt,  a point,  and 
anthera,  an  anther,  Gr.  the  anthers  being  pointed.) 
A genua  of  plants : Order,  Lythracese. 

Acknowledge,  ak-nolTedj,  r.  a.  (cnawan,  to 
know,  and  began,  to  lay  to.  Sax.)  To  own  the 
knowledge  of ; to  own  anything  or  person  in  a 
particular  character  j to  confess  as  a fault ; to  own 
as  a benefit 

Acknowledging,  ak-nolledj-ing,  a.  Grateful 

Acknowledgment,  ak-nol'ledj-roent,  a.  Con- 
cession of  the  truth  of  any  position ; an  owning  of 
the  validity  of  any  act  or  legal  instrument ; con- 
fession of  a fault ; confession  of  a benefit ; some- 
thing given  or  done  in  confession  of  a benefit 
received.  Acknowledgment  money,  a sum  of  money 
paid  by  copyhold  tenants  in  some  parts  of  England, 
on  the  death  of  their  landlords,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  new  lords. 

Acudk,  a-klidc',  a.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  a mis- 
sive weapon  used  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  consist- 
ing of  a sharp  javelin  with  a thong  fixed  to  it. 

Acmadenia,  ak-ma-de'ne-a,  a.  ( akme , a point,  and 
aden}  a gland,  Gr.  from  its  glandular  anthers.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Rutaccre. 

Acme,  ak'me,  a.  (Greek.)  The  height  or  crisis  of 
anything,  as  of  a disease. 

Acmella,  ak-mella,  a.  (Latin  name  of  a plant 
mentioned  by  Virgil)  The  Virginian  hemp,  a 
g? nus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubuli- 
MBk 

Acne,  ak'ne,  a.  A hard  inflamed  tubercle,  occurring 
generally  on  the  face,  sometimes  on  the  breast, 
back,  or  shoulders. 

AcNestis,  ak-nes'tis,  a.  (a,  priv.  and  knao,  I rub  or 
gnaw,  Gr.)  That  part  of  the  spine  in  quadrttpeds 
which  extends  from  the  melaphrenon,  between  the 
shoulder  blades,  to  the  loins,  which  the  animal 
cannot  reach. 

Acnjda,  ak-ni'da,  a.  (a,  priv.  knule,  a nettle,  Gr. 
from  its  not  stinging,  but  otherwise  resembling  the 
nettle.)  The  Virginian  hemp,  a genus  of  North 
American  annual  plants : Order,  Chenopodiacee.  ‘ 

ACO,  ak'o,  a.  The  name  of  a fish,  said  to  be  a native 
oC  the  Lake  Como,  in  Italy,  and  of  the  Mediter- 


Acocakthera,  a-ko-kan-tAf'ra,  a.  (oj Me,  a mu- 
crone,  and  anthera , an  anther,  Gr.  tire  anthers 
being  mucronate.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  o I 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order,  Solan  accc. 

Acold,  a-kold,  a.  Very  cold. — Obsolete. 

Poor  Tom's  acohL—Shnks. 

AcoliM,  ak'o-lin,  a.  The  name  given  in  Cuba  to  a 
bird  of  the  partridgo  kind. 

Acology,  a-kol'o-je,  a.  ( akoa , a remedy,  and  logos, 
a discourse.  Or.)  The  doctrine  of  therapeutic 
agents  in  general,  or  of  the  method  of  curing 


ACOLTTHI8T,  a-koi'e-tAisO  a.  (a,  priw  and  kolen- 

Acoltte,  ak'ol-ite,  V <Aoj,  way,  Gr.)  In 

A CO  LITHE,  ak'o-li/Ae,  ) Ecclesiastical  Anti- 

quity, a church  officer,  superior  to  the  subdeacon. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  Acolythi,  or  Acoly- 
thists,  a name  applied  to  the  stoics  and  others 
among  the  ancient^  from  the  sternness  of  their 
moral  principles — the  name  meaning,  not  to -turn 
out  of  the  way. 

ACONITA,  a-ko-ni'ta,  ) A A poisonous  alknlins 

Aconitine,  a-kou'e-tine,  / substance  first  ex- 
tracted by  Brandt  from  the  plant  Aconitum 
na  pell  us. 

Aconitas,  a-ko-ni'tas,  a.  (Greek.)  The  Jacalum 
or  Dart-snake,  the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
genua  of  serpents  remarkable  for  the  velocity  with 
which  they  dart  upon  their  assailants.  They  are 
harmless  and  gentle  in  their  habits,  and  are  gene- 
rally small. 

Aconite,  ak'o-nite  — See  Aconitum. 

Aconitum,  a-ko-ni'tum,  a.  (Latin,  from  Aconc,  a 
place  in  the  Crimea  famons  for  its  poisonous 
plants.)  Wolfsbane  or  aconite,  a genua  of  plants, 
the  species  of  which  are  generally  poisonous: 
Order,  Ranuncolacea?. 

Acof,  a-kop',  a.  At  the  top. — Obsolete. 

Marry,  she  Is  not  In  fashion  yet;  she  wears 
A hood,  but  it  stands  atop  — Ben  Jcmjcn. 

Acor,  tic  or,  s.  (Latin.)  Acidity,  particularly  of 
the  stomach. 

Acouia,  a-ko're-a,  i.  (fl,  priv.  horeo , I satiate,  Gr.) 
Canine  appetite;  inordinate  desire  for  food  and 
drink. 

Acorn,  aTtawm,  a.  (<rcemt  Sax.)  The  seed  of  the 
oak.  In  Nautical  language,  a conical  piece  of  wood 
fixed  on  the  uppermost  point  of  the  spindle,  abovo 
the  vane,  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  off  from  the 
mast-head. 

Acouned,  a'kawrnd,  a.  Fed  with  acorns. 

Like  a full-aeom'd  boar.— Shaks. 

In  Heraldry,  a tree  bearing  acorns. 

Acorus,  ak'o-rus,  a.  (o,  priv.  and  tore,  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  Gr.)  The  Sweet  Flag,  a genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Aracca?.  A.  calamus,  is  said  by  Iinmeua 
to  be  the  only  aromatic  plant  of  northern  climates. 
The  root,  which  is  used  by  druggists,  has  a strong 
aromatic  smell,  and  a warm  bitter  pungent  taste. 
Though  common  in  some  places  in  Britain,  that 
used  is  imported  from  the  Levant. 

Acosmia,  a-koa'me-a,  a.  (a,  priv.  and  koamoa, 
beauty,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants, 
natives  of  Brazil : Suborder,  Cesalpiniroe. 

Acottla,  a-ko-til'a,  a.  ( acotylea , Fr.  from  o,  priv. 
and  kotyle,  a cavity,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  La- 
treille  to  a family  of  Acalepha-,  comprehending 
those  species  which  have  neither  a central  mouth 
nor  lateral  cavities. 
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AcotyledoNEA,  a-ko-t« -le-do'ne-a, ) t.  (a,  with- 

AcotyledoxEjK,  a-ko-te-le-do'ne-e,  > out,  and  ko- 

Acotyledons,  a-ko-te-le'duna,  ) tylctlon,  a 
seed-lobe,  Gr.)  The  second  grand  division  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  comprehending  plants  which 
have  no  seed-lobe*.  This  division  is  sIbo  charac- 
terised by  the  Linnaean  name  Cryptogamia,  plants 
which  have  bidden  organs  of  fructification ; and 
by  the  more  modern  appellation  Cellulares,  plants 
composed  of  cellular  tissue  only.  They  have  no 
veins  in  their  leaves;  they  do  not  form  wood,  and 
are  destitute  of  perfect  flowers.  The  lowest  tribe, 
the  Fungi  and  Algae,  have  no  leaves.  The  highest 
tribe,  the  Ferns,  approach  in  character  to  the 
Vasculare*,  holding  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween these  and  the  Cellularee.  They  hare  veins 
in  the  leaves,  but  these  are  not  as  in  the  vascular 
plants,  composed  of  spiral  vessels.  The  A coty- 
ledons or  Cellulares  are  divided  into — 1.  Foliacea*, 
comprehending  the  Filices  or  ferns,  Equisetaceze, 
Lvcopodinea,  Marsileaoea?,  Mnsd,  nnd  the  Hypa- 
ticeML.  2.  Aphyllss,  comprehending  the  Alga;, 
Lichenes,  and  Fungi. 

Acottledomous,  a-ko  te-le'do-nna,  a . Haring  no 
seed-lobes ; pertaining  to  the  Acotyledone*. 

Acodcky,  a-koo'she,  #.  The  Surinam  rabbit,  Daay- 
procta  acouchL 

Acoumeter,  a-kow'me-tnr,  ».  (akouo,  I hear,  and 
metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  invented 
by  Itard  for  measuring  the  extent  of  hearing  in  ths 
human  ear. 

Acodkub,  a-kow'rns,  t.  (abovros,  nnshaved,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  bearded  Malacoptcrygions  fishes : Family, 
CobitidaL 

Acoustic,  a-kow'stik,  a.  (akoustikoe,  Gr.)  Relative 
to  the  propagation  or  production  of  sonnd ; per- 
taining to  the  sense  of  henring. 

Acoustics,  a-kow'stiks,  i.  (akouo,  I hear,  Gr.) 
That  branch  of  physics  which  examines  the  laws 
by  which  sound  is  produced  and  propagated ; me- 
dicines given  to  assist  the  hearing. 

Acquaint,  ak-kwaynt',  v.  a.  (acoiutcr,  old  Fr.)  To 
make  familiar  with ; to  inform. 

Acquaintable,  ak-kwaynt'a-bl,  a.  Easy  to  be 
acquainted  with ; accessible. — Obsolete. 

Wherefore  be  wise  and  acquaintabU.— 

Chaveer. 

Acquaintance,  ak-kwayn'tans,  «.  The  state  of 
being  acquainted  with ; familiarity ; knowledge  of ; 
familiar  knowledge ; a slight  or  initial  knowledge 
of  a person,  short  of  friendship;  the  person  with 
whom  we  arc  acquainted,  without  the  intimacy  of 
friendship. 

Acquaintanceship,  ak-kwayn'tana-ehip,  a.  State 
of  being  acquainted. 

Acquainted,  ak-kwayn'ted,  a.  Familiar;  well- 
known. 

Acquest,  ak-kwrst',  «.  (French.)  Attachment; 
acquisition  ; the  thing  gained.  In  Law,  acquest, 
or  acquets,  denotes  goods  not  descended  by  in- 
heritance, but  acquired  by  purpose  or  donation. 

Acquiesce,  nk-kwe-es',  v.  «,  (acquiesce,  Lat.  ac~ 
quiescer , Fr.)  To  rest  in  or  remain  satisfied  with ; 
to  assent  to. 

Acquiescence,  ak-kwe-es'ens,  \ #.  A silent  ap- 

Acquiescenct,  ak-kwe-esVn-se,  / pearance  of 
content  or  submission,  distinguished  from  avowed 
consent  on  one  hand,  and  from  opposition  or  open 
discontent  on  the  other ; satisfaction ; rest ; con- 
tent; submission;  confidence. 
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Acquiescent,  ak-kwe-es'ent,  a.  Easy;  submit- 
ting to ; resting  satisfied ; disposed  to  submit. 

Acquiescently,  ak-kwe-es'ent-le,  ad.  In  an 
acquiescent  manner. 

Acqciet,  sk-kwi'et,  r.  a.  (acqmeto,  low  Lat.)  To 
render  quiet;  to  compose.— Obsolete. 

Acquiet  his  mind  from  stirring  you  against  your  own 

peace. — Sir  T.  Shirley  » Travel*. 

Acquirable,  ak-kwire'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  ac- 
quired or  obtained;  attainable. 

Acquirabilitt,  ak-kwi-ra-bilVtc,  t.  State  of  l*o-  1 
mg  acquirable. 

Acquire,  ak-kwire',  r.  a.  (acquiro ; ac,  and  quaro,  1 
I aeek,  Lat.)  To  gain  by  one's  own  labour;  to 
gain  by  any  means  something  which  is  in  a degree 
permanent,  or  which  becomes  vested  or  inherent 
in  the  possessor,  as  an  estate,  learning,  habits, 
skill,  &c. : plants  acquire  a green  colour  from  the 
solar  rays : temporary  possession  is  not  expressed 
by  acquire — we  obtain,  bat  do  not  acquire,  a loan ; 
to  come  to ; to  procure ; to  obtain ; to  purchuse. 

Acquired,  ak-kwird,  a.  Gained  by  one's  self,  in 
opposition  to  those  things  which  ure  bestowed  by 
nature. 

Acquirement,  sk-kwireWnt,  s.  That  which  is 
acquired ; gain  ; attainment. 

Acquirer,  ak-kwi'ror,  a.  The  person  who  acquires ; 
a gainer. 

ACQU1R1NO,  ak-kwi'ring,  t.  Acquirement. 

AcQuiStTE,  akTcwe-zite,  a.  ( acqumtus , Lat.)  Gained 
or  acquired. — Obsolete. 

Three  being  Innate  and  five  aequitiu.— 

Burton,  Anal,  oj  ifrL 

Acquisition,  ak-kwe-zish'nn,  #.  (acquisitio,  Ijit.) 
The  act  of  acquiring  or  gaining;  the  thing  gained 
acquirement. 

Acquisitive,  ak-kwiz'ze-tiv,  a.  (acquiiitinu,  Lat.) 
Acquired;  gained;  anxious  to  acquire. 

Acquisitiveness,  ak-kwiz'ze-tiv- nes,  ».  The  desire 
to  obtain  possession  of ; a name  given  by  phreno- 
logists to  one  of  the  regions  of  the  brain,  situated 
below  ideality,  and  before  secretiveness.  It  gives 
the  desire  to  acquire  property,  or  possession  of 
things  in  general ; covetousness,  avarice,  and  dis- 
honesty, are  its  abuse*. 

Acquisitively,  ak-kwiz'ze-tiv-le,  ad.  In  an  ac- 
quisitive manner. 

ACQUIST,  ak-kwiat',  l.  ( acquisito , Ital.)  Acquire- 
ment; attainment. 

ACQUIT,  ak-kwit',  r.  a.  ( acquitter , Fr.)  To  set  free; 
to  clear  from  the  charge  of  guilt ; to  absolve ; 
to  clear  from  any  obligation — followed  by  of. 

ACQUITMENT,  ak-kwit'ment,  a.  (acquit ement,  old  Fr.) 
The  state  of  being  acquitted,  or  act  of  acquitting. 
—Not  in  use. 

Acquittal,  ak-kwlt'tal,  i.  Deliverance  from  the 
charge  of  an  offence,  as,  when  found  net  guilty  by 
a jury. 

Acquittance,  ak-kwit'tana,  *.  (acquittansa,  Ital.) 
The  act  of  discharging  from  a debt ; a writing  tes- 
tifying the  receipt  of  a debt 

Ach.e,  ak're,  $.  In  Mythology,  a fabulous  daughter 
of  the  river  Asterian,  who  gives  her  name  to  s 
mountain  of  Argoiis  in  the  Feloponneesus ; it  was 
also  used  as  a surname  of  Diana,  from  a temple 
erected  to  her  honour  by  Mclampus,  on  a mountain 
near  Argos. 

Acrantuus,  a-krnn'f&as,  9.  (akrtmthos,  irritated, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  long-tongued  lizards,  having  the 
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j tail  round,  and  only  four  toes  on  the  hinder  feet : 
Order,  Lacertida*. 

Ackask,  a-kraze',  v.  a.  (see  Craxy.)  To  impair  the 
Understanding ; to  infatuate  ; 

Those  things  did  make  me  much  that  morning  to  mlslike, 
And  1 aerated  was,  and  thought  at  home  to  stay. — 

Mir.  for  Mag. 

■ — {rcrater,  to  crush  or  wjuash,  Fr.)  to  impair ; 
to  destroy. 

My  substance  impaired,  ray  credit  aerated,  my  talent 
hidden. — Gascoigne. 

Acrast,  ak'ra-se,  a.  ( akrasia ; a,  priv.  krasit,  con- 
stitution, Gr.)  Excuse;  irregularity ; predominance 
J of  one  quality  above  another  in  mixture,  or  in  the 
human  constitution. 

Ackatia,  a-kra'slie-a,  #.  (a,  priv.  and  kratos, 

‘ strength,  Gr.)  Weakness ; intemperance, 
j Acre,  alter,  a.  (ceccr,  Sax.  alter , Germ,  and 
Dutch.)  A quantity  of  land,  being  the  measure 
by  which  it  is  usually  bought  and  sold.  An  Eng- 
lish statute  acre  consists  of  4 roods  = 1 GO  perches 
= 4840  square  yards : 48  Scotch  acres  are  equal 
| to  61  English  : 121  Irish  acres  are  equal  to  196 
English  acres.  The  French  are,  or  acre,  is  a square, 
whose  side  is  10  metres,  or  1000  English  acres, 
equal  to  40.466  French  ares.  The  English  sta- 
tute acre  is  used  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Ached,  a'kurd,  a.  Possessing  acres ; having  landed 
property. 

! Ac  id,  ak'rid,  a.  ( ncer , Tat. ) Of  a hot  biting  taste ; 

I bit  ter;  acrimonious. 

Acridiaxs,  a-ki  id’o-ans,  ».  A family  of  Orthop- 
■ tcrous  insects,  having  for  its  typo  the  genua  Acri- 
1 dium  : Tribe,  Locustariie. 
j Acridity,  a-krid'e-te,  \ t.  A hot  disagreeable 
Acridxess,  ak'krid-nes,  J biting  taste ; acritudo. 
i Aciudil’h,  ) a-krid'e-uin,  a.  (atria,  a locust.)  A 
{ Ackydium,/  genus  of  insects  of  the  Locust  family, 
having  the  wings  and  elytra  sloping  like  a roof ; 
legs  constructed  for  leaping;  antennae  filiform; 
tarsi  with  three  joints ; a Bpongy  ball  between  the 
hooks. 

Acridophagi,  a-kre-dof'n-ji,  $.  (atria,  a locust, 
Gr.  and  phayo , I cat.)  Locust-eaters, 
j Acrimonious,  ak-re-nio'ne-us,  a.  Abounding  with 
acrimony ; sharp ; severe  ; corrosive, 
j Acrimoniously*,  ak-re-mo'nc-us-le,  act  In  an 

I acrimonious  manner;  severely. 

Acrimoniousnksb,  ak-re-mo'ne-us-nea,  t.  The 
act  or  state  of  being  acrimonious. 

Acrimony,  ak're-mo-ne,  a.  (ammonia,  Lat) 
Sharpness  ; corrosiveness  ; sharpness  of  temper ; 
severity ; bitterness  of  thought  or  language. 
Acrist,  ak're-se,  t.  (atritia,  want  of  judgment, 
Gr.)  That  on  which  no  judgment  is  passed,  or  of 
which  no  choice  is  made ; a matter  iu  dispute ; 
want  of  judgment,  but  more  particularly,  if  not 
exclusively,  applied  to  a disease,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  uncertain,  from  its  not  coming  to  a 
i crisis. 

I Ac  RITA,  a-kri'ta,  a.  (akritoa,  doubtful  or  confused, 
Gr.)  A name  given  by  Macl^ay  to  a division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  comprehending  the  Infusoria,  the 
Polypea,  and  some  of  the  Intestine. 

ACKITOUS,  ak're-toa,  a.  (atriiot,  Gr.)  Doubtful; 
indecisive  as  to  the  event. 

AcRITUDB,  ak're-tude,  l.  ( acritudo , Lat.)  A hot 
biting  taste. 

Acboatics,  ak-ro-atlks,  a.  phi.  In  Antiquity,  the 
paint  given  to  Aristotle’s  lecture*  on  the  abstruser 
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points  of  philosophy  delivered,  iu  the  Lyceum,  in 
the  mornings.  Those  who  were  admitted  to  the  j 
secrets  of  this  philosophy  were  called  Acroa~  j 
matici. 

Acroamatic,  ak-ro-a-mat'ik,  | a.  ( akroao - 

Ackoam atical,  ak-ro-a-mat  e-knl, » mat,  I hear, 
Gr.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  deep  learning. 

Acrobatica,  ak-ro-bat'e-ka,  a.  (akrot,  on  the  sntn-  ! 
mit,  and  baino,  1 go,  Gr.)  An  ancient  machine  ; 
for  tho  purpose  of  hoisting  workmen  to  the  lop  j 
of  buildings  or  trees. 

Acrocarpk,  ak-ro-kdr'pe,  a.  (atroa,  extreme,  and 
karjtos , a seed,  Gr.)  A suborder  of  the  moires, 
which  have  the  fructification  terminal. 

Acrocephalub,  ak-ro-sef'a-lus,  *.  (akrot,  on  the 
summit,  and  tephuie,  the  head,  Gr.  in  allusion  to 
the  flowers  being  di.-po;*ed  in  small  dense,  terminal 
imbricate  heads.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
China,  bearing  the  flowers  on  the  topmost  branches: 
Order,  Lanmicca*. 

Acrockra,  nk-roe'e-ra,  a.  A genus  of  insects, 
type  of  the  family  Acroceridw. 

Achockrid-e,  ak-ro-ser'e-de,  a.  (akrot,  extreme, 
and  kerat,  a horn  or  antenna,  Gr.)  A family  of 
Dipterous  insects,  haring  for  its  type  the  genus 
Acrocera. — Leach. 

Achochokdus,  ak-ro-kawr'dos,  a.  ( akrochordon , a , 
wart,  Gr.)  A genus  of  warty -scaled  serpents 
found  in  Java. 

Acrocomia,  ak-ro-ko'me-a,  ».  (akrot,  on  the  top, 
and  tome , a tuft,  Gr.)  A genus  of  trees,  chicflj 
belonging  to  the  West  Indies : Order,  Palmacese. 

Acrodactylum,  ak-ro-dak'te-luin,  a.  ( akrot , ana 
dalfyloa,  a digit,  Gr.)  The  upper  surface  of  each 
digit. 

Ackodus,  a-kro'dua,  t.  ( akrot , extreme,  and  odotit,  , 
a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  sharks,  with  large 
polygonal  enamelled  teeth. 

Acrogen8,  a-kro'jens,  $.  (akrot,  extreme,  and  gen- 
nao , I produce,  Gr.)  A name  given  to  distinguish  1 
cellular  plants  by  their  manner  of  growth,  which 
increases  principally  in  length,  not  in  thickness. 
Exogens  increase  externally  in  thickness ; F.ndo- 
gens,  internally.  For  the  other  characteristics  of 
this  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  see  Acoty-  < 
ledonese. 

Acrolith,  nk'ro-li^A,  i.  (akrot,  extreme,  and  Who*, 
a stone,  Gr.)  In  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  a 
statue,  tho  extremities  of  which  were  of  stone,  and 
the  body  of  wood. 

Acuomania,  ak-ro-ma'ne-a,  *.  ( akromanet , raving 
mad,  Gr.)  The  height  of  insanity. 

Acromial,  a-kry'me-aJ,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  acro- 
mion. 

Acromiok,  a-kro'me-on,  #.  (akrot,  extreme,  and 
o mot,  the  shoulder,  Gr.)  The  humeral  extremity 
of  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade. 

Acronical,  a-kron'e-kal,  a.  (atron,  the  summit, 
€r.)  In  Astronomy,  a star  is  said  to  be  acronicul, 
or  to  rise  acronically,  when  it  rises  and  sets  about 
the  samo  time  as  the  sun. 

Acronically,  a-kron'e-kal -e,  ad.  In  an  acronical 
manner. 

Acropodicm,  ak-ro-pod'e-um,  i.  (akrot,  on  the 
summit,  and  pout,  a foot,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  | 
legumes  being  stalked  within  the  calyx.)  A genus  1 
of  Leguminous  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  ! 
Hope : Suborder,  Papilionaceae.  In  Zoology,  the  , 
upper  surface  of  the  foot,  applied  particularly  to 
the  feet  of  birds. 
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ACROPOLIS— ACT.  ACTM\— ACTINOCABPUS. 

Acropolis,  a-krop'o-lis,  s.  (Greek.)  A citadel, 
particularly  that  of  Athena. 

AciiosriUK.  ak'ro-spirc,  $.  ( akros , high,  and  t speira, 
a spire,  Gr.)  The  sprout  at  the  end  of  seeds 
during  germination,  termed  also  the  plume  or 
P pi  uni  tile. 

■|  Acrospiked,  ak  “hro -opirde,  a.  Having  sprouts  or 
plumules. 

i AcftOfiPEDUCK,  nk-ro-sper' mum, s.  (akros,  extreme, 

■ and  tpermOy  a seed,  Gr.)  A small  genus  of  Fungi, 
of  a reddish  or  blackish  colour,  found  on  the 
stalks  of  dead  herbs  Hnd  pntrid  mushrooms. 

Acuospohium,  ak-ro-spo're  nm,  s.  (akros,  extreme, 
and  Mono,  a sp -rule,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi 
occurring  in  red -coloured  patches  on  the  leaves  of 
grasses  and  rotten  oranges. 

Across,  a-kros',  ad.  Athwart ; laid  over  something 
] so  as  to  cross  it ; adversely  ; oontrarily. 

Acrostic,  a-kros'tik,  i.  (akros,  extreme,  and  stichos, 
a verse,  Gr.)  A poem  in  which  the  first  letter  of 
i sach  line  forms  one  of  a name,  title,  or  motto. 

. Acrostically,  a-kros'te-kal-le,  ad.  In  the  man- 
ner of  an  acrostic. 

Acrostic  HUM,  a-kros'te-kum,  a ( akros , extreme, 
and  stichos,  order,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ferns : Order, 
Polypodinecic. 

Ac  rot  ah  si  um,  ak-kro-tdr'se-um,  i.  (aJtron,  an  end, 
tar  got,  tarsus,  Gr.)  In  Zoology,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tarsus. 

ACROTERIA,  a-kro-te'ro-a,  t.  (Greek.)  In  Architec- 
ture, small  bases  serving  to  support  statues ; also 
the  sharp  pinnacles  placed  in  ranges  about  flat 
buildings  with  rails  and  balusters, 
j ACROTlirMION,  ak-kro-</iim'e-on,  t.  (akron,  an  end, 

, and  thymon. , a wart,  Gr.)  A conical,  rugated,  bleed- 

ing wart. 

Acuotriciie,  a-krot're-ke,  s.  (akron,  end,  and 
thrix,  hair,  Gr.  from  the  nature  of  the  corolla.) 
A geuus  of  Australian  shrubs : Order,  Epacri- 

daccfo. 

Act,  nkt,  r.  n.  (from  ago,  to  urge  or  drive,  lead, 
bring  to,  or,  in  general,  to  move ; to  exert  force  ; 
agir,  Fr.)  To  exert  power,  as,  the  stomach  actg 
on  the  food;  to  be  in  motion ; to  move ; to  work, 

| as,  this  engine  acts  well ; to  behave,  as,  to  act 

nrudently;  to  operate,  as,  to  act  ns  a check ; to 
fulfil,  as,  to  act  up  to ; to  be  equal  to  in  action,  as 
to  act  up  to  a promise,  or  obligation,  or  duly  ; — 
v.  a.  to  perform  on  the  stage,  as,  he  acted  his  part 
well ; to  perform,  as,  he  acted  the  part  of  a friend  ; 
to  actuate  or  put  in  motion — (obsolete  iu  this 
sense); 

Stoat  people  are  acted  by  levity. — Lac. Is. 

I to  feign;  to  counterfeit. 

With  acted  fuar  the  villain  thus  pursued. — Dryden. 

I In  Law,  an  instrument  given  in  writing  to  declare 
or  justify  the  truth  of  anything.  In  tho  Univer- 
sities, a theses  publicly  maintained  by  a candidate 
for  a degree,  or  to  show  a student's  proficiency. 
At  Oxford,  the  time  when  masters  or  doctors  com- 
plete their  degrees  is  also  culled  the  act,  which  is 
held  with  great  solemnity.  In  Cambridge,  it  is 
called  the  * commencement.*  Act  of  faith,  the 
Auto  da  Fe  of  the  Inquisition,  when  coudemned  per- 
sons were  brought  from  their  dungeons  to  be  burnt 
or  otherwise  put  to  death.  Acts  of  parliament , 
are  positive  laws,  to  which  the  three  estates  of  tho 
realm,  king,  lords,  and  commons,  have  agreed. 
Acts  of  the  apostle n book  of  the  New  Testament, 
written  by  the  Evangelist  Luke; — ».  the  exertion 
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of  power ; the  effect  of  power  exerted,  as,  an  act 
of  the  judgment;  action;  performance ; deed,  as, 
an  act  of  kindness  ; exploit  or  achievement; 

Tho  miracles  and  acts  which  he  did  in  the  midst  of 

Egypt. — Lieut  xl. 

when  preceded  by  in,  it  denotes  incomplete  act ; 
she  was  caught  in  the  very  act.  In  act  is  used 
alto  to  signify'  incipient  action,  or  in  a st*te  of 
preparation,  as,  in  act  to  strike ; one  of  the  chief 
divisions  of  a drams,  after  which  the  action  is  sus- 
pended to  give  respite  to  the  perfumers ; a deci- 
sion, decree,  edict,  law,  judgment,  resolve,  See.  of  a 
prince,  legislative  body,  council,  or  court  of  justice, 
as,  an  act  of  council,  an  act  of  parliament.  In 
Law,  act  of  God , any  inevitable  accident  or  event 
which  takes  place  without  the  intervention  of  man, 
or  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  specific  cause. 

In  Scottish  Ijiw,  act  and  commission,  the  form  m 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
by  which  a commission  is  given  by  the  court  to  a 
person  for  taking  proof  in  a depending  action. 
Among  the  Homans  tteta  drurna , a sort  of  gazette, 
containing  an  authorized  account  of  transactions 
in  Rome,  nearly  similar  to  our  newspapers.  Acta 
populi , or  acta  republica , the  Human  registers  of 
assemblies,  trials,  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of 
illustrious  persons,  &c.  Acta  tenata,  minutes  of 
what  passed  in  the  Homan  senate,  called  also  com- 
ment arii. 

Act.® A,  ak-te'a,  #.  (akte,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
Elder,  which  the  planta  of  this  genus  resemble  in 
foliage  and  fruit.)  Bane-tarry,  a genus  of  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants,  with  racemes  of  white 
flowers:  Order,  Rununculacca'. 

ActeoeTON,  ak-te-ge'ton,  $.  ( [aktin , a rav,  and 
geiton,  near  to,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  native* 
of  Java : Order,  Celastraee®. 

Actian,  ak '»han,  a.  Pertaining  to  Actium,  a town 
and  promontory  of  Epirus,  in  Greece,  as  the  Action 
gamef,  which  were  instituted  by  Augustus  to  cele- 
brate his  naval  victory  over  Antony,  near  that 
town,  2d  September,  B.C.  81.  They  were  cele- 
brated every  five  years. 

Actixaxthus,  ak-tin-an'/Aus,  ».  ( [aktin. , a ray,  and 
antbos,  a flower,  Or.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  Syria:  Order,  Umbellace*. 

Acting,  ak'ting,  s.  Action  ; performing  an  assumed 
or  dramatic  part. 

Actinia,  ak-tin'e-a,  s.  (aliin,  a ray  of  the  sun,  Gr.) 
Sea  Anemoriies,  or  animal  flowers,  a genus  of  soil 
radiated  marine  animals:  Class,  Aculepha?. 

Actiniaria,  ak-tin-e-a're-a,  s.  (from  Actinia.)  A 
name  given  by  Lamouroux  to  an  order  of  polypi, 
which  have  much  the  appearance  nf  the  Actinia. 

Actiniform,  ak-tin'e-fawnn,  a.  (aitin,  a ray,  Gr. 
and  forma,  a shape,  Lat,)  Having  a radiated 
form. 

Actinism,  ak'tin-iim,  $.  (aliin,  a ray,  Lat)  In 
Philosophy,  the  radiation  of  heat  or  light;  that 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  treats  of  the 
radiation  of  heat  or  light. 

Actjnooamax,  ak-tin-ok'a-maks,  ».  (aktin,  a ray, 
and  kamax,  a peg,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Miller 
to  the  fossil  shells  of  an  extinct  genus  of  Cephalo- 
poda, forming  apparently  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  extinct  Belernnites  and  the  existing 
Sepia:  found  in  the  Chalk  formation. 

Actinocarpus,  ak-tin-o-kur'pus,  s.  (aitin,  and 
karpos,  fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants : 
Suborder,  Tubuliilora. 
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ACTINOCIILOA — ACTION. 


ACTIONABLE— ACTOR. 


ACTINoCIILOA,  ak-tin-ok'lo-a,  t.  ( nktin,  a ray,  and 
chloa,  grass,  Gr.)  A genus  of  exotic  grasses. 

ACTINOCBUUTE,  ak-tin-ok're-nite,  s.  (aktin,  and 
krinon,  a lily,  Gr.)  A fossil  Crinoidian  from  the 
Carbooiferons  limestone. 

Actinolite,  ak-tin'o-lite,  t.  (aktin,  a ray,  and 
lithos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A variety  of  Hornblende,  of 
a green  colour,  occurring  usually  in  fasciculated 
crystals.  It  consists  of  silica,  4G.26;  magnesia, 
13.03 ; lime,  13.9G ; alumina,  14.48 ; protoxide 
of  iron,  3.43;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0.3G; 
fluoric  acid,  1.G0;  water,  &c.  1.04.  Actinolite 
•chut,  a rock  of  a slaty  and  foliated  structure,  of 
which  actinolite  is  one  of  the  principal  constituents. 

Actinolitic,  ak-tin-o  litTk,  a.  Containing  acti- 
nolite ; of  the  nuture  of  actinolite. 

Actinometer,  ak-tin-om'e-tur,  j.  (aktin,  a ray, 
and  matron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Sir  John  Hcrschcl,  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Actixomobphia,  ak-tin-o-inawr'fe-a,  s.  ( aktin,  a 
ray,  and  morpha,  form,  Gr.)  Same  as  Actinozo- 
aria,  —which  see. 

AcTixoPim.LCM,  nk-tin-o-fillum,  s.  (aktin,  a ray, 
and  i>hylbrn , a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  now 
included  in  Sciodaphyllum, — whici  see. 

Actixostum a,  ak-tin-os'to-ma,  si  (ait in,  a ray,  and 
stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Latrcille 
to  an  order  of  Heliauthoidcs,  comprehending  those 
whose  mouths  are  encircled  with  radiated  ten- 
tacula. 

AcrixosTOMora,  uk-tin-os'to-mus,  a.  (aktin,  and 
stoma , a mouth,  Gr.)  Having  a radiated  mouth. 

AcTi.NoTimm'M,  ak-tin-o-tliirVum,  s.  (aktin,  and 
thyrion,  a little  door,  Gr.)  A small  black  fungus 
found  on  the  culms  of  grosses. 

Actixotus,  ak-tin-o 'tus,  t.  (ail in,  a ray,  Gr.) 
Sunflower,  a curious  genus  of  Australian  plants, 
with  a radiated  involucre:  Order,  Umbcllacc®. 

Actinozoauia,  ak-tin-o-zo-a're-a,  s.  ( aktin , and 
toon,  an  animal,  Gr.)  Radiated  animals ; Blain- 
ville’s  name  for  the  Radiata, — which  see. 

Action,  ak'shun,  s.  (actio,  Lat.)  Literally,  a driv- 
ing ; hence  the  state  of  acting  or  moving ; exertion 
of  power  or  force,  as  when  one  body  acts  on  an- 
other; the  effect  of  power  by  one  body  on  another. 
Action  is  voluntary  or  mechanical.  Voluntary  or 
spontaneous,  when  produced  by  the  will  of  a living 
agent ; mechanical,  when  produced  by  the  action 
of  one  body  or  substanco  on  another;  an  act  or 
thing  done ; battle ; fight ; engagement  by  sea 
or  land.  In  Mechanics,  agency ; operation ; driv- 
ing impulse;  the  effect  of  one  body  acting  on 
another.  Action  and  reaction,  the  force  exerted 
by  one  body  on  another,  and  the  repelling  of  that 
force  by  the  body  acted  upon,  which  are  equal  and 
contrary.  In  Ethics,  conduct;  behaviour ; de- 
meanour. lu  Poetry,  the  series  of  events  called 
the  subject  or  fable,  which  is  of  two  kinds — the 
principal  action,  and  the  incidental.  In  Oratory,  j 
the  external  deportment  of  the  speaker;  gesticu-  ! 
lation.  In  Physiology,  the  motions  or  functions  1 
of  the  body,  vital,  animal,  and  natural.  In  Law,  | 
a suit  or  process  by  which  a demand  is  made  of  a 
right ; a claim  made  before  a legal  tribunal.  Heal 
or  feudal  action,  is  one  in  which  the  demandant 
claims  a title  to  real  estate.  Personal  action, 
when  a person  demands  a debt ; personal  duty,  or 
damages  iu  lieu  of  it,  or  satisfaction  for  an  injury 
to  person  or  property.  Civil  action,  an  action  in- 


stitnted  by  a private  individual,  or  individuals, 
for  the  recovery  of  debt  or  damages.  Penal  or 
criminal  action,  when  instituted  to  recover  a penalty 
by  way  of  punishment.  A chose  in  action,  a right 
to  a thing  in  opposition  to  the  possession  of  it, 
(from  chose,  a thing,  Fr.)  In  Painting  or  Sculp- 
ture, the  attitudo  or  position  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  body,  by  which  passion  or  action  is  expressed. 
Action  of  account,  an  actiun  which  lies  against  a 
party  to  compel  him  to  render  an  account  to  an- 
other, with  whom  he  has  had  transactions,  as 
against  a bailiff  of  a manor,  or  a receiver  of  rents. 
Actionable,  ak'shun-a-bl,  a.  Admitting  of  on  ac- 
tion in  law ; punishable. 

Actioxablt,  ak'shun-a-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  sub- 
ject to  a process  iu  law. 

Actionary,  ak'sbun-a-re,  a.  One  who  has  a Bhare 
in  actions  or  stocks. 

Action-takino,  ak'shnn-taTring,  o.  Litigious; 
fund  of  entering  into  lawsuits. 

A knave,  a rascal,  a filthy  worsted-stocking  knave,  a 
lily-livered  action-taking  knave. — Shaks. 

Action -TiiRF.ATKNER,  ak-shun-Mret'en-ur,  i.  A 
person  of  a litigious  or  revengeful  disposition ; one 
accustomed  to  threaten  a lawsuit  in  caso  of  dis- 
pute. 

Ye  envious  and  deadly  malicious,  ye  imple&dcrs  and 
aeiion-threateners,  how  long  shall  the  !x>rd  suffer  you  in 
bis  house!— Harmans  Trans,  of  Dosa. 

Actitatiox,  ak-te-ta'almn,  s.  (actito,  Lat.)  Fre- 
quent and  rapid  action. 

Activate,  ak'te-vate,  r.  o.  (adieus,  Lat.)  To  make 
active. 

Active,  ak'tiv,  a.  (adieu*,  Lat.)  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  acting ; busy ; engaged  in  action  ; 
nimble;  agile;  quick;  requiring  action  or  exer- 
tion ; practical ; operative ; opposed  to  specula- 
tive. Active  verb,  in  Grammar,  a verb  which 
expresses  what  one  thing  does  to  another ; called 
also  transitive,  because  the  action  expressed  de- 
notes action  passing  from  the  agent  or  nominative, 
the  object  acted  upon,  ns,  William  struck  John  ; I 
know  him.  Active  capital  or  wealth,  is  money  or 
property  that  may  bo  readily  converted  into  money, 
and  used  in  commerce  or  other  employment  for 
profit.  Active  commerce,  the  commerce  in  which 
a nation  carries  its  own  productions,  and  foreign 
commodities,  in  its  own  ships,  or  which  is  prose- 
cuted by  its  own  citizens.  Active  molecules,  in 
plants,  are  extremely  minute,  and  apparently 
spherical  moving  particles,  found  in  vegetable 
matter  when  rubbed  in  pieces,  and  examined  under 
very  powerful  lenses. 

Actively,  ak'tiv- le,  ad.  In  an  active  manner; 
busily;  nimbly;  in  act.  In  Grammar, in  an  actito 
signification. 

Activexesr,  ak'tiv-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
active ; quickness ; nimbleness. 

Activity,  ak-tiv'e-tc,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
active;  nimbleness;  quickness  of  motion.  Sphere 
of  activity,  the  whole  space  in  which  the  virtue, 
power,  or  influence  of  any  object  is  exerted.  To 
put  into  activity,  to  put  in  action  or  employment. 
Actless,  aktles,  a.  Without  notion  or  spirit 
Actor,  ak'tur,  s.  (Latin.)  He  who  acts  or  performs 
anything;  he  who  personates  a character;  a stage- 
player.  In  Law,  a counsel  or  advocate.  This 
term  is  still  used  by  the  clerks  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  who,  in  prefixing  the  jnrtihus 
or  mandate  of  appearance  to  interlocutors,  designate 
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the  respective  counsel  for  the  parties  Actor  and 
Alter. 

Actress,  ak'trcs,  i.  ( actrice , Fr.)  She  who  per- 
forms anything ; a female  stago-player. 

Actual,  aktu-al,  a.  ( actvalis , Lat.  actuel , Fr.) 
Comprising  action ; really  existing  in  act ; not 
merely  potential  or  speculative.  Actual  at n,  or 
tmntu/rr.isinn,  in  Theology,  ain  committed  by  a 
person  himself,  as  opposed  to  original  sin,  or  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  sup]Htsed  by  some  to 
be  communicated  from  our  first  polenta.  Actual 
cautery , burning  by  a red-hot  iron  opposed  to  a 
cautery ; a caustic  application  that  may  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  the  body  by  a different  pro- 
cess. 

Actualitt,  ak-tu-a!  e-te,  a.  The  state  of  being 
actual ; reality. 

Actually,  ak'tu-al-le,  ad.  In  act;  in  effect; 
really ; in  truth. 

Actualness,  ak'tu-al-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
actuul. 

Actuary,  ak'tu-ar-c,  $.  (actuarius,  I -at.)  The 
registrar  or  clerk  of  a court  of  law.  The  name  is 
sometimes  assumed  by  the  clerks  of  some  of  the 
societies  in  the  metropolis  or  other  largu  cities. 

Actuate,  ak'tu-ate,  r.  a.  To  put  into  action  ; to 
invigorate  or  increase  the  powers  of  motion;  to 
move  or  incite  to  actiou  ; — a.  put  in  action  ; ani- 
mate ; brought  into  effect. 

Actuated,  *k'tu-ay-ted,  part  Put  into  motion. 

Actuation,  ak-tu-a'shun,  s.  Operation  ; state  of 
being  put  in  action  ; the  quality  of  bringing  into 
effect. 

Actus,  ak'tus,  ».  In  Antiquity,  a measure  eqn.nl  to 
120  Rotn.rn  feet.  In  Roman  Agriculture,  the 
length  of  the  furrow. 

Acuate,  ak'u-ate,  r.  a.  (ocuo,  Lat.)  To  sharpen ; 
to  make  pungent  or  corrosive. 

Aoubbne,  ak'ku-be-ne,  $.  A star  of  the  fourth 
magnitude  in  the  sonthem  claw  of  Cancer. 

Acuity,  a-kue-te,  a.  ( acuitie , Fr.)  Sharpness. 

Aculeate,  a-kule-ute,  1 a.  ( aculmtus , Lat.) 

Aculkated,  a-kule-ay-ted,  / I’rickly  ; haring  a 
sharp  point.  In  Botany,  having  aculeL  In  Zoo- 
logy, haring  a sting. 

Aculeates,  a-kn'lc-ayts,  r.  ( aculeua , a prickle, 
Lat.)  A tribe  of  Hyinenopterous  insects,  in  which 
the  females  and  neuters  are  provided  with  a sting 
concealed  in  the  binder  segment  of  the  abdomen. 

Aculei,  n-ku'le-i,  m.  (/>/.  of  aculeus.)  Prickles  or 
spines  arising  from  the  bark  and  not  from  the 
wood. 

Ac U LON,  ik'u-lon, ) i.  (akulos,  Gr.)  The  fruit  or 

AcULOS,  ak'u-los,  / acorn  of  the  Ilex  or  Scarlet 
oak. 

Acumen,  a-ku'men,  t.  (Latin.)  A sharp  point; 
figuratively,  quickness  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Acuminate,  a-ku'me-nate,  v.a.  (acumen,  Lat.)  To 
whet  or  sharpen  ; — c. n.  to  rise  like  a cone; — a. 
sharp. 

Acuminated,  a-kn'me-nate-ed,  a.  (acuminatus, 
Lat.)  Sharp- pointed. 

A cu  mi  nation,  H-ku-me-na'shun,  a.  Sharp-point- 
edness. 

Acuminoub,  a-ku'me-nus,  a.  Sharp-pointed. 

Acupuncture,  ak-kn-puugk'ture,  \ 

AcupunctuBATIOK,  ak-ku-pungk-tu-rn'shun, / tm 
(acno,  I sbarjM-n,  and  pttnctnra , a pricking,  I .at.) 
The  act  of  pricking  the  skin  with  needles,  as  in 
headaches  and  lethargies. 
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Acuka,  ak'u-ra,  s.  The  name  given  in  India  to  • 
fragrant  aloe-wood. 

Acus,  a'kua,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Zoology,  the  Needle- 
fish, or  Gar-fish ; the  Ammodytc,  or  Sand-eel;  also, 
the  oblong  Cimex,  an  inaeet. 

Acute,  a-kute',  a.  ( acutua , I .at.)  Sharp  ; ending 
in  a point ; ingenious ; having  quick  sensibility  or 
discernment;  penetrating;  vigorous ; powerful. 
In  Music,  an  acute  tone  is  one  which  is  sharp  or 
high.  In  Botany,  ending  in  an  acute  angle,  as  a 
leaf  or  perianth.  Acute  accent,  that  which  raises 
or  sharpens  the  voice,  marked  ( ').  Acute  di*eate , 
any  disease  that  is  attended  with  on  increased  velo- 
city of  blood,  and  terminates  in  a few  days ; op- 
posed to  chronical. 

Acutely,  a-knte'le,  ad.  After  an  acute  manner; 

sharply;  with  keen  discrimination. 

Acuteness,  a-kute'nes,  a.  Sharpness ; force  of  in- 
tellect ; quickness  and  vigour  of  the  senses  ; vio- 
lent and  speedy  crisis  of  a disease  ; sharpness  or 
elevation  of  sound. 

Acutiator,  a-ku'she-ay-tnr,  #.  A name  given  be- 
fore tho  invention  of  fire-arms,  to  persons  who 
attended  armies  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening 
swords  and  other  instruments  of  war. 

Acr  nob,  aa'e-nos,  s.  (the  Greek  name  of  a plant 
probably  related  to  Thymus.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Laniiaccse. 

Ad,  (Latin.)  A prefix,  signifying  to  or  nearness. 
In  Composition,  the  last  letter  is  usually  changed 
into  the  first  letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is 
prefixed,  as  acclamo,  aggrtdior , affirmo , allego, 
appono , arripio,  attineo ; for  adchmo , adgredior, 
(uifirmo , adlego,  adpono,  adrijypio , adtineo.  Ad 
cajftandum,  to  captivate.  Ad  captarulum  vulgas, 
to  please  and  attract  the  populace.  Ad  indejbtitum, 
to  any  indefinite  extent.  Ad  infinitum,  to  endless 
extent.  Ad  interim,  in  the  mean  time,  for  the 
present.  Ad  inquirendum,  a judicial  writ,  com- 
manding inquiry  to  be  made  of  anything  relating 
to  a cause  depending  in  courts.  Ad pondus  omnium, 
the  weight  of  tho  whole.  Ad  hominum,  to  the 
man ; in  Logic,  an  argument  adapted  to  touch  the 
prejudices  of  the  person  addressed.  Ad  libitum, 
at  pleasure.  Ad  valorem , according  to  the  value. 
Adact,  a-dakt',  v.a.  (adago,  Lat.)  To  drito;  to 
compel. 

God  himself  onee  compelled  the  wicked  Egyptians,  by 
flies,  and  frogs,  and  grauMbotjpenB,  and  other  such  con- 
temptible worms,  to  confess  the  power  of  his  divine  ma- 
jesty ; not  vouchsafing  to  tuinct  them  by  any  other  of 
tils  creatures  more  worthy.— Fotherby. 

AdactTLB,  a-duk'tile,  a.  ( a , priv.  and  daktylot , a 
finger,  Gr.)  Haring  no  digits  or  fingers; — t.  an 
animal  with  digits. 

Adage,  od'aje,  a.  ( adagium,  Lat.)  A maxim ; a 
proverb  or  wise  saying  handed  down  front  former 
times. 

Fine  fruits  of  learning;  old  ambitious  fool, 

Dost  thou  apply  that  nfage  of  the  school, 

Ah  if  there’s  nothing  worth  that  lion  conceal’d, 

And  science  is  not  science  till  revealed  1—Dryde a. 

Smith  on  Old  Age  uses  adagy  for  adage. 
Adagial,  a-da'je-al,  a.  (French.)  Proverbial. 
Adagio,  a-da'jc-o,  or  a-daj'e-o,  $.  (Italian.)  A 
term  used  by  musicians  to  mark  slow  time. 

Adam,  ad'am,  a.  According  to  Scripture,  the  first 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  considered  by  Webster 
as  connected  with  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  davuih, 
to  bo  like  or  equal — whence  the  sense  of  likeness, 
image  of  God,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
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formed.  Adam's  apple , a specie*  of  citron ; also, 
the  prominent  part  of  the  throat,  so  called  from  a 
superstitious  notion  that  n piece  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  stuck  in  Adam’s  throat,  and  occasioned  this 


Adamant,  ad'a-mant,  $.  ( adamas , Lat.  from  n,  priv. 
and  damo , I subdue,  Gr.)  A stone,  imagined  by 
writers  to  be  of  impenetrable  hardness  ; the  dia- 
mond ; used  also  for  the  loadstone. 

You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  rvtainant. — Shahs. 

AdaxaktEAN,  nd-a-mau-tu'an,  a.  (adamantevs, 
Lat.)  Hard  as  adamant. 

Ad  vmaxtine,  ad-a  man'tine,  a.  (adamatiitnu.*,  Lat) 
Of  the  nature  of  adamant ; extremely  hard.  Ada- 
mantine spar,  the  crystals  of  the  mineral  Corun- 
dum are  so  named  from  their  being  of  excessive 
hardness. 

Adamia,  a-da'me-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  John  Adam, 
some  time  governor  of  India,  a promoter  of  Natural 
History.)  A genus  of  plants,  native*  of  Ncpaul : 
Order,  Hydrangeacem. 

Adamites,  ad'a-mitsc,  s.  pi  (from  Ad-un.)  An 
ancient  sect  of  heretics,  but  renewed  by  the  Ger- 
man anabaptists,  who  prayed  naked. 

I had  rather  be  an  alntaile,  and  bring  fig-tree  loaves 

Into  fashion  again.— Amu.  and  Fltleher. 

Adamitic,  ad-a-init'ik,  a.  Like  an  adamite. 

Adtmilic  impudence. — Jlishop  Taylor . 

Adaxsonia,  ad-an-so'nc-a,  t.  (after  Michael  Adan- 
snn.)  European  Sour-gonrd,  Monkey's-bread,  or 
Baobab  tree.  Tho  A.  digitata,  or  Baobab,  forms 
a genus  of  the  order  Bombacea*.  It  is  considered 
to  be  the  largest  or  rather  broadest  tree  in  the 
world.  Several  trunks  measured  by  M.  Adanson 
were  from  G5  to  78  feet  in  circumfereuce.  Some  j 
specimens  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ore  said  to  iudi-  I 
cate  on  antiquity  of  5000  years. 

Apapis,  ad  a -pis,  s.  (tho  Hyrax  of  Gesncr.)  Tho  ! 
namo  given  by  Cuvier  to  a genus  of  fossil  Mam- 
malia, found  in  the  Eocene  formation  at  Paris. 
It  is  considered  to  have  been  intermediate  between 
the  Pachyderms,  or  thick-skinned  animals,  and 
the  Hedgehog. 

Adapt,  a-dnpt',  v.  a.  (nd,  and  apto,  to  fit,  Lat.)  To 
fit  one  thing  to  another ; to  suit;  to  proportion. 

Adaptable,  a-dapt'a-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be 
adapted. 

Adaptability,  a-dap-ta-bil'e-te,  1 t.  The  enpa- 

Adaitablkness,  a-dapt'a-bl-uesj  bility  or  qua- 
lity of  adaptation. 

Adaptation,  a-d.ip-ta'shnn,  s.  Tho  act  of  fitting 
one  thing  to  another ; the  fitness  of  one  thing  to 
another. 

Adaptkdness,  a-dap'ted-nes,  s.  The  state  of  be- 
ing fitted;  suitableness. 

Adaption,  a-dap'shun,  s.  The  act  of  fitting. 

Prudent  adaptions. — Cheym. 

A daftness,  a-dapt'ncs,  s.  The  state  of  being  fitted. 

Adaptness  of  tho  sound.— B.  Newton. 

A par,  a'dar,  s.  (from  adttr , to  be  glorious,  Heb.  from 
the  exuberance  of  vegetation  in  Egypt  and  Syria 
in  that  month.)  The  twelfth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish ecclesiastical,  and  sixth  of  the  civil,  year,  in- 
cluding a part  of  February  and  of  March. 

Ad  ARC  e,  a-ddrs'e,  s.  (adarkes,  Gr.)  A name  given 
to  a saltish  concretion  on  reeds  and  grasses,  in 
marshy  grounds  in  Galatia.  It  is  lax  and  porous,  like 
bastard- spunge,  and  is  used  in  leprosy,  tetters,  &c. 


ADARCON— ADDITION. 

Aparcon,  a-dur'kon,  s.  In  Jewish  Antiquity,  a 
gold  coin,  value  about  25s.  sterling.  The  princi- 
pal impression  on  it  was  a crowned  archer. 

A DA  KM  K,  H-dtrr'ine,  s.  A Spanish  weight  equal  to 
the  sixteenth  of  an  ounce.  The  Spanish  ounce 
is  seven  per  cent,  lighter  than  that  of  Paris. 

Apatis,  ad'a-tis,  s.  A muslin,  or  specks  of  cotton  ' 
cloth  from  India.  It  is  fine  and  clear:  the  piece  j 
is  ten  French  ells  long,  and  three  quarters  wide.  I 

AdaUNt,  a-dawnt',  v.  a.  (o  and  dauiU.)  To  subdue. 
— Obsolete. 

Ho  adaunUd  the  rape 

Of  a lyou  savage.  -Skelton's  Poems. 

Adaw,  a- Jaw',  v.  a.  (ad,  to,  and  awe  f ) To  daunt; 
to  keep  uuder;  to  subdue. — Obsolete. 

The  sight  thereof  did  greatly  him  adaw.— Spenser. 

A days,  a- daze',  ad.  In  these  times.  This  word  is 
generally  connected  with  now,  forming  nowadays, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  pronounces  barbarous ; the 
words  were  w ritten  separately  by  our  old  author*. 

That  duly  a days  counts  nine. — Spenser. 

Adcorporate,  ad  kawr'po-rate,  v.  a.  (ad,  and  1 
corpus,  a body.)  To  unite  one  body  to  another;  ; 
to  acoorporato. — Not  used. 

Add,  ad,  r.  a.  (ad Jo ; ad  and  do,  I give  or  put  to,  j 
Lat.)  To  join  or  unite  to ; to  join  one  sum  to  an- 
other; to  increase  the  number;  to  increase  tho 
quantity ; to  augment ; to  subjoin. 

Addax,  ad'daks,  s.  A species  of  antelope. 

Addf.cimatk,  ad-des  ae-mate,  c.  a.  (ad,  and  deci- 
mals, ten,  Lat.)  To  take,  or  to  ascertain  tithes. 

Addkem,  nd-deom',  v.  a.  (from  deem.)  To  esteem  ; 
to  account;  to  award  ; to  sentence. — Obsolete. 

So  unto  him  they  did  ahteem  tho  prize. — Spenser. 

Addendum,  ad-den 'dtim,  s.  (Latin.)  An  addition 
or  appendix  to  a book ; any  addition,  generally 
speaking.  In  tho  plural,  addenda. 

Adder,  ad'dur,  s.  (tetter,  or  at  tor.  Sax.)  A poison- 
ous serpent  of  the  Viper  My.  Adder' 's-tonyve, 
a fern  of  the  genus  Opbioglossum.  Adder's- wort, 
same  as  snakeweed.  Addtv-jhj,  a local  name  of 
the  dragon-fly. 

Addibility,  ad-dc-bil'e-te,  s.  The  possibility  of 
being  added. 

Addible,  ad'de-bl,  a.  That  may  be  added. 

Apdice.— Sec  Adze. 

Addict,  ad-dikt',  r.  a.  (addico,  Lat.)  To  devote 
to;  to  accustom;  to  dedicate:  taken  commonly 
in  a bad  sense,  as,  addicted  to  vice. 

Addictedness,  ad-dik'ted-iics,  s.  The  state  of 
being  addicted. 

Addiction,  ad-dik'shnn,  s.  (addictio,  Lot.)  The 
act  of  devoting  or  giving  up ; the  state  of  being 
devoted.  Among  the  Romans,  addiction  was  a 
making  over  goods  to  another  by  sale  or  legal  sen- 
tence ; also,  an  assignment  of  debtors  in  service  to 
their  creditors. 

Additament,  ad-dit'a-ment,  s.  (additamentum, 
Lat.)  Addition ; the  thing  added,  as  the  furni- 
ture of  a house;  any  material  mixed  with  the 
principal  ingredient  in  a compound. 

Addition,  ad-dish 'shun,  s.  (additio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  adding  one  thing  to  another;  the  thing 
added.  In  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  the  summa- 
tion of  numbers  or  quantities ; the  nniting  two  or 
more  numbers  into  one  sum ; the  branch  of  arith- 
metic which  treats  of  adding  numbers.  Simple 
addition  is  the  adding  of  numbers  or  quantities  of 
the  same  denomination,  as  pounds  to  pounds,  shil- 
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lings  to  shillings,  or  pence  to  pence.  Compound 
addition  is  the  adding  <»f  sums  of  different  deno- 
minations, as  pound",  shillings,  and  pence.  In 
Law,  a title  annexed  to  a person’s  name  to  show 
his  rank,  occupation,  or  place  of  residence,  as, 
William  .Smart,  Esq.,  Thomas  Gray,  taker,  Mr. 
Bolton  of  LccJs,  &c.  In  Scottish  Law,  designa- 
tion of  the  same  meaning.  In  Music,  a dot  at 
the  side  of  a note,  to  lengthen  it  one  half.  In 
Heraldry,  something  added  to  a coat  of  anus,  as  a 
mark  of  honour.  In  popular  language,  an  advan- 
tage, ornament,  or  improvement. 

Additional,  ud-dish'un-al,  a.  That  is  added. 

AimmosALLT,  ad  dish'un-al-le,  ad.  In  addition. 

AmtniOHAUT,  ad-dish 'un-a-re,  a.  That  may  be 
added. 

ADDITITfOUS,  ad-de-tish'ns,  a.  Added  by  authority. 

Additort,  ad'de-tur-e,  a.  Having  the  power  or 
quality  of  adding. 

ADDLB,  ad'dl,  a.  (htuhjl,  corrupt,  Welsh,  adlian, 
to  be  empty,  sick,  or  weak.  Sax.)  In  a morbid 
state;  putrid,  as  a rotten  egg; 

If  you  lovo  on  adiU  egg,  as  well  as  you  love  an  idle 
head, 

You  would  rat  chicken  i’  the  shell. — SAaks. 

— p.  a.  to  make  corrupt  or  morbid.  A ddle -headed, 
or  addle-paled,  barren-brained ; void  of  intellectual 
endowment. 

Ad  doom,  ad-doom',  v.  a.  (from  ad  and  doom.)  To 
adjudge. — Obsolete. 

ADDOK88D,  ad-danrst',  a.  (ad,  and  dorsum,  the 
hack,  I .at.)  In  Heraldry,  hack  to  back. 

Address,  ad-dres',  r.  a.  {addresser,  Fr. ) To  speak 
or  write  to  a person  or  persons;  to  direct  a letter, 
petition,  &c. ; to  prepare  one’s  self  for  entering 
upon  any  action  or  enterprise; 

This  ended  parte,  and  both  address'd  for  fight. — ililUin. 
to  direct; 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  enclosed 
In  serpent.  inmate  bad!  and  toward  Eve 
Addrtss'd  his  way. — Milton. 
to  court.  In  Commerce,  to  consign  or  intrust  to 
the  care  of  another,  as  agent  or  factor;—#,  a ver- 
bal application  to  a person,  made  by  way  of  per- 
suasion or  petition;  a speaking  to;  courtship, 
generally  used  in  the  plural,  as,  he  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  ; manner  of  addressing 

people;  manners;  the  name  and  place,  or  title, 
by  which  a person  is  distinguished,  inscribed  on  a 
letter  or  other  document. 

Addresser,  ad-dres'sur,  #.  The  person  who  ad- 
dresses or  petitions. 

Adduce,  ad-dose',  c.  a.  ( adduco ; ad,  and  duco,  I 
lead,  Lit.)  To  bring  forward ; to  urge  ; to  allege. 

ADDUCENT,  ad-du'sent,  a.  (adducent,  bringing  for- 
ward, Lat)  A word  applied  to  those  muscles 
which  bring  forward,  cJcjo,  or  draw  together  the 
parts  of  the  kxly  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Adduces,  ad-du'aur,  #.  One  who  adduces. 

Addi  chile,  ad  du'se-bl,  a.  That  may  be  brought 
forward. 

ADDUCTION,  ad-duk'shun,  #.  The  act  of  adducing 
or  bringing  forward. 

Adductivk,  ad-duk'tiv,  a.  That  brings  forward. 

Adductor,  ad-duk'tur,  #.  (Latin.)  A muscle  whose 
office  is  to  bring  one  part  to  another.  Its  antago- 
nist is  called  an  abductor, — which  see. 

Addulck,  ad-duls',  p.  a.  (adaucir,  Fr.  od,  and 
dulcu,  sweet,  Lai.)  To  sweeten. — Obsolete. 

With  many  sugared  words  they  seek  to  addulcs  nil 

matters. — Ji-um. 

SO 


Ader,  ad'eb,  s.  An  Egyptian  weight  of  210  okes,  j| 
each  of  three  rotolos,  equal  to  about  two  drams  j j 
less  than  the  English  pound.  At  Rosetta,  an  adeb 
is  only  150  okes. 

Adelaktado,  ad-cl-sn-ta'do,  #.  The  governor  of 
a Spanish  province ; a lieutenant-governor. 

Adkmno,  ad'e-ling,  s.  (add,  illustrious,  and  ling,  , 
representative,  or  progeny,  Sax.)  A title  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  properly  appertaining  to  the 
king’s  children. 

Ademte,  ad'el-ite,  #.  A name  formerly  given  in  ' 
Spain  to  conjurors,  who  predicted  the  fortunes  of  j 
persons  by  the  flight  and  singing  of  birds,  and 
other  accidental  circumstances.  The  Adelites  1 
were  also  called  Ahnoganins. 

Adeloiiotkys,  a-delo-bot-ris,  #.  (adelos,  obscure,  ij 
and  botrys,  a raceme,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  ( 
flowers  not  being  sufficiently  known.)  A genus 
of  plants,  natives  of  Guiana:  Order,  Mela-do-  Ij 
macoa*. 

Adklouraxciiiata,  ft-dc-lo  brangk-ke-a'ta,  a. 
(adelos,  hidden  or  concealed  ; «,  priv.  and  delos,  np-  1 j 
parent,  and  bronchia,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Du- 
meril  to  a family  of  the  Gasteropoda ; by  G.  Ficher, 
to  a section  of  the  same  order ; *nd  by  G.  Hart- 
man, to  a section,  comprehending  ull  those  molluscs 
which  have  their  respiratory  organs  exteriorly  in- 
visible. 

Adeloderma,  a-de-lo-der'mn,  s.  (adelos,  and  derma,  , 
skin,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Ferrussac  ntid  Meuke  : 
to  a suborder  of  the  Gasteropoda,  which  have  their 
respiratory  organs  concealed  by  the  skin. 

Adelogenous,  a-de-loj'c-nus,  a.  (adelos,  and  ^en- 
hoo,  I produce,  Gr.)  A term  proposed  by  Brong- 
niart  and  C.  Prevent,  for  rocks  which  appear  to  lie 
composed  of  only  one  substance,  resulting  from  a : 
mixture  of  extremely  minute  parts,  and  offering  i 
none  of  the  j>ositive  characters  of  any  known  I 
mineral. 

Adelopnkumoxa,  a-de-lo-nu'mo-na,  #.  (adelos,  i 
and  pneumon,  a lung,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  | 
Gray  to  an  order  of  Gasteropoda,  the  respiratory  j 
organs  of  which  sre  concealed  in  the  interior  of  the 
body. 

Adelofodk,  a-dcl'o-pode,  ».  ( adelos , and  pons,  a 1 
foot,  Gr.)  An  animal  whose  feet  are  not  apparent. 

Adki.pi  it  a,  a-del'fe-a,  #.  ( adrljthos , a brother,  Gr.)  j 
A name  given  in  the  Lintm-an  system  of  botany 
to  plants,  the  stamens  of  whose  flowers  are  aggre- 
gated into  a bundle. 

Adei.piuc,  a-del'fik,  a.  In  Botany,  having  the  i 
stamens  into  a parcel  or  parcels. 

Ademption,  a-dem'shun,  s.  (a demo ; ad,  and  emo, 

1 take,  Gr.)  Taking  away ; privation.  In  Law,  I 
the  revocation  of  a grant,  donation,  or!the  like. 

AdenaI.GIA,  a-dc-nnl'je-a,  s.  (aden,  a gland,  and 
algos,  pain,  Gr.)  Fain  seated  in  a gland ; a pain-  i 
fill  swelling  in  a gland. 

Adknandria,  o-de-nan'dre-a,  #.  (aden,  a gland,  j 
and  oner,  a male,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  evergreen  herbs : Order,  Rutaretc. 

Adknariab,  a-de-na're-a,  #.  (aden,  a gland,  Gr.  in 
reference  to  the  petals,  calyxes,  and  ovarium  being 
beset  with  glandular  dots.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  South  America: 
Order,  Lythraoear. 

Adknilema,  a-de-ne-lc'ma,  #.  (aden,  a gland,  and  Ij 
leme,  gnm,  Gr.  from  glands  bang  on  the  calyx.)  j | 
A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Java : Order,  Spiras  j 
aceaj. 
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ADEN  ANTHER  A — ADEQUATE. 

■ ADBNANTHBRA,  a-den-an-fAe'ra,  >,  ( aden , a gland, 
and  anUier.i,  an  anther,  (Jr.)  A genus  of  Legu- 
minous plants : Suborder,  Papilionncc®. 
i ADE.voCAitp|;s,a-de-no-kdr'pus,*.  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  ornamental  Leguminous  shrubs : Sub- 
order, Papilionacc.e. 

j Adknogilafh  v,  a-de-nog'gra-fc,  $.  {aden,  and  gra- 
pho,  I write,  Gr.)  A description  of,  or  treatise 
upon,  the  glands. 

Adenoid,  a-de'noyd,  > o In  the  form  of  a 

Adenoidal,  a-de-uoy'dal,  j gland;  glandiform: 
applied  to  the  prostate  glands. 

Adknological,  a-de-no-loj'e-kal,  a.  Relating  to, 
or  descriptive  of,  the  glands. — See  Adenology. 
j Aden’OLOOT,  a-de-nol'o-je,  s.  (aden,  a gland,  and 
! logo*,  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  doctrine  of  the  glands, 
their  nature,  and  their  uses. 

Adenomesenterites,  a-de-no-mis-en-ter-i'tes,  t. 
(aden,  a gland,  and  metenterion,  mesentery,  Gr.) 
Inflammation  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Adknopuoka,  a-de-uof'o-ra,  *.  (aden,  and  phoreo, 
I Lear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  perennial  herbs,  natives 
of  Siberia : Order,  Campanulacese. 

Adenophranoiteh,  a-de-no-fran-ji'tes,  t.  (aden,  a 
• gland,  and  pharynx,  Gr.)  Inflammation  of  the 
tensils  and  pharynx. 

Adlnopuyi.le.e,  a-de-no-fillo-e,  i.  ( aden,  a gland, 

| and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  De 
| Candolle  to  a group  of  plants  of  the  order  Oxali- 
dncea*,  which  have  small  glandulous  tubercles  on 
the  summit  of  the  leaves. 

Adenos,  a-dc'nus,  *.  A species  of  cotton  from 
Aleppo,  called  also  marine  cotton. 

1 Adenosis,  a-de-no'si.%  s.  (aden,  a gland,  Gr.)  A 
family  of  diseases,  containing  all  the  chronic  com- 
plaints of  which  the  glandular  system  is  the  seat. 

Adenothalmia,  a-de-no-Mal'ine-a,  s.  Inflamma- 
tion of  Meibomian  glands. 

Adknotomv,  a-do-not'o-me,  t.  (aden,  and  tome,  a 
cutting,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  a cutting 
or  incision  of  a gland. 

Adeni  si,  a*de'num,  t.  (aden,  the  Arabic  name.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  a tree,  a native  of 
Arabia  Felix. 

Adeona,  a-de-o'na,  t.  In  Roman  Mythology,  a 
goddess,  to  whom  persons  addressed  supplications 
when  setting  out  on  a journey.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  corals. 

Adephaoia,  a-de-fa  je-a,  *.  In  Mythology,  the 
goddess  of  gluttony,  who  had  an  altar  and  a statue 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres  in  Sicily. 

Adephega,  a-defe-ga,  ) s.  ( adephago , voraci- 

Adkfigans,  a-deFe-gans,  > ous ; aden,  much,  and 

Adkpuboi,  a-def e-ji,  ) phago,  I devour,  Gr.) 

A family  of  carnivorous  and  extremely  voracious 
Coleopterous  insects. 

Adkps,  ad  eps,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy,  the  fat  of 
the  abdomen. 

Adept,  a-dept', ».  (adept us,  obtained,  from  adipucor, 
j Ijit.)  One  fully  skilled  or  well  versed  in  any  art : 

! a term  applied  originally  to  those  alchemists  who 
j were  supposed  to  have  discovered  the  philosopher's 
stone ; — a.  skilful ; thoroughly  versed, 
i Adeptiox,  a-dep'shun,  t.  (ade/Aio,  Lat.)  An  ob- 
taining; an  acquirement. — Not  in  use. 

Adf.ptist,  a-dep'tist,  i.  An  adept. — Not  used. 

ADEQUACY,  ad'e-kwa-se,  a.  Adequateness, 
i Adequate,  ad'e-kwate,  v.  a.  (adequo,  Lat.)  To 
resemble  exactly. 

AdequaUd  and  proportioned. — Fotherby. 


ADEQUATELY— ADHERENT. 

—a.  (adequatus,  Lat.)  Equal  to ; correspondent 
to,  so  as  to  bear  an  exact  resemblance  or  pro-  t 
portion : generally  used  in  a figurative  sense. 

Adequately,  ad'e-kwstc-le,  ad.  Iu  an  adequate 
manner;  with  justness  of  representation ; with 
exactness  of  proportion. 

Adequateness,  ad'e-kwatc-nes,  s.  The  state  of  1 
being  adequate;  justness  of  representation;  cx-  1 
act  ness  of  proportion;  in  a degree  equal  to  the 
object. 

Adequation,  ad-e-kwa'shun,  a.  Adequateness. 

Adekaimin,  a-der'ay-inin,  \ s.  A star  of  the  third 

Aldekaimin,  al-der'ay-min,  / magnitude,  in  the  ■ 
left  shoulder  of  the  constellation  Ccpheus. 

Aderno-trf.e,  a-der'no-tre,  a.  The  tree  Ardlda,  j 
a native  of  Madeira : the  Hiberdenia  exoelsa  of 
Bank. 

Adesmace.e,  ad-es-ma'se-e,  i.  (odes,  foot,  and 
makoa,  long,  Gr.)  A family  of  boring  Mollusca, 
including  the  Pholidie,  Teredine®,  icc. 

Adesmia,  a-des'me-a,  a.  (a,  priv.  and  deamoa,  a 
bond,  Gr.  iii  reference  to  the  stamens  being  free.) 

A genus  of  South  American  herbaceous  Legumin- 
ous plauts : Suborder,  Papilionace®. 

AdespoTIC.  a-des-pot'ik,  a.  (a,  priv.  and  deapotikoa , 
despotic,  Gr.)  Not  absolute ; not  despotic. 

Adessenarians  ad-cs-se-naVe-ans,  a.  (a dense,  to 
be  present,  Lat.)  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
sect  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist,  but  not  in  transubstantiating 
Some  of  them  hold  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
in  tho  bread,  and  others  that  it  is  about  the 
bread. 

Adfected,  ad-fok'ted,  a.  In  Algebra,  compounded; 
consisting  of  the  different  powers  of  unknown 
quantity.  An  adfected  or  affected  equation  is  one 
in  which  the  unknown  quantity  is  found  in  two  or 
more  different  degrees  or  powers : thus,  dx * — 
px*  -j-  qx  = a is  an  adfected  equation,  because 
it  contains  three  different  powers  of  the  unknown 
quantity  x. 

Adfiliated,  ad-fil'e-ate-cd,  a.  Adopted  for  a son. 

— See  Affiliated. 

AdfieiatioN,  ad-fil-e-a'shun,  a.  (ad,  and  filiua,  a 
son,  Lat.)  An  old  Gothic  custom,  by  which  the 
children  of  a former  marriage  are  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  those  of  a succeeding  one ; still  re- 
tained in  some  parts  of  Germany. 

Adha,  ad  ha,  a.  A festival  observed  by  Mohamme- 
dans on  the  12th  day  of  the  month,  which  is  the 
12th  and  last  of  their  yeur. 

Adhere,  ad-herc',  r.  i*.  (adhereo,  I.at.)  To  stick 
to ; to  be  consistent ; to  hold  together ; to  remain 
firmly  attached  to  a party,  person,  or  opinion. 

Adherence,  ad-he'rens,  $.  The  quality  of  adhering 
or  sticking  together;  tenacity;  fixedness  of  mind, 
steadiness;  fidelity.  In  Scottish  Law,  an  actum 
of  adherence  is  an  action  in  which  it  is  competent 
cither  for  a wife  or  husband  to  compel  the  other 
party  to  adhere,  in  case  of  desertion  without  suffi- 
cient cause,  and  who  remains  in  his  or  her  ‘ mali- 
cious obstinacy’  for  four  years.  In  Pathology,  the 
Union  of  parts  naturally  separate,  whether  con- 
genital or  accidental.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  the 
result  of  an  organic  process  called  adhesive  inflam- 
mation. 

Adiierency,  ad-he'ren-se,  a.  Same  as  adherence. 

Adherent,  ad-he'rent,  a.  Sticking  to;  united 
with; — *■  a person  who  adheres;  one  who  sup- 
ports a cause  ; a believer  in  a particular  creed  or 
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AOUKBKNTLY— AMNOLE.  ADIPOCEKATE— ADJOUBN. 

church;  out*  who  follows  the  fortunes  of  another; 
anything  outwardly  belonging  to  a person.  In 
Zoology  and  Botany,  a part  of  any  animal  or  plant 
united  more  or  leas  intimately  with  the  surround- 
ing [tarts. 

Adherently,  nd-he'rent-le,  ad.  In  an  adherent 
manner. 

Adherer,  ad-be'rnr,  «.  One  who  adheres. 

Amu:  ion,  ad  he'shun,  s.  (udhizsio,  Lit.)  The  act 
of  sticking  to.  Adhesion  is  generally  used  iu  a 
moral  sense,  as,  the  adhesion  of  iron  to  the  magnet, 
the  adherence  of  a partisan.  Iu  Physics,  that 
tendency  by  which  two  bodies  are  attached  to  one 
another,  in  virtue  of  the  power  of  attraction,  when 
they  are  placed  in  contact.  In  Pathology,  the 
word  is  used  iu  the  same  sense  as  Adherence. 

Adhesive,  ad-hc'siv,  a.  Sticking;  tenacious. 

Adhesively,  ad-hc'siv-le,  ud.  In  an  adhesive 
manner. 

Adhesiveness,  ad-he'siv-ncs,  $.  Tenacity;  vis 
cosity. 

Aim  in,  adliih,  t.  A star  of  the  sixth  magnitude, 
upon  the  garment  of  the  constellation  Andromeda, 
under  the  last  star  in  her  foot. 

Adiiijut,  ad-hib'it,  p.  a.  ( adhibeo , Lat.)  To  apply ; 
to  make  use  of ; to  put  to. 

Adiiihition,  ad-he-bish'un,  t.  Application;  use. 

AdhoUTATION,  ad-hawr-ta'shun,  s.  ( ndhortutio , 
Lot.)  Advice  earnestly  given. — Obsolete. 

Adiiohtatory,  ad-hawrt'a-tor-e,  a.  Advisory. — 
Ob*  dote. 

Aim  \ m um,  a-de-an'tum,  i.  ( adiantos , dry,  Gr.) 
MaidenVhair;  a genus  of  Ferns.  The  name  adi- 
a til  urn  is  given  on  account  of  the  leaves  being 
usually  free  of  moisture,  while  others  are  wet. 

Adiaphuracy,  a-dc-af'o-ra-se,  ) t.  ( udiaphoi'ia , 

AoiAPHOKY,  a-de-of'o-re,  ) Gr.)  Indiffer- 

ence ; neutrality ; a matter  of  indifference. — Not 
used. 

Adiai>hore£I8,  a-de-a-fo-rc'sis,  t.  ( adiaphoros , in- 
different, Gr.)  Suppressed  cutaneous  perspiration ; 
nearly  synonymous  with  AdiapneustU. 

Aihaphoiuhts,  a-de-aT o-rists,  1 i.  jdu.  ( adinpho ~ 

AdiaFHORITES,  a-de-aro-ritse,)  roe,  indifferent, 

Gr.)  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  moderate  Luther- 
ans, a name  given  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
certain  persons  who  followed  Melancthon,  who 
was  more  pacific  than  Luther.  They  regarded 
some  opinions  and  ceremonies  ss  indifferent,  which 
Luther  condemned  os  sinful  and  heretical. 

Adiaphorous,  a-dc-nfo-rus,  a.  Indifferent;  neu- 
tral ; applied  by  Boyle  to  a spirit  distilled  from 
tartar,  and  some  other  vegetable  substances,  which, 
being  neither  acid  nor  Hlkaline,  docs  not  possess 
the  distinct  character  of  any  chemical  compound 
body. 

Adiapnrustia,  a-de-ap-nu'ste  a,  t.  (a.  priv.  dia, 
through,  and  pneo , I perspire,  Gr.)  Defective  or 
impeded  perspiration. 

Adi  kit,  a-du',  ad.  (from  a Dieu , to  God,  used  ellip- 
tical^ for  a Dieu  je  rout  commend*,  I commend 
you  to  God.)  Farewell ; — t.  a parting  compliment; 

Now  while  I take  my  last  adieu.— Prior. 
a farewell,  implying  commendation  to  the  care  of 
God. 

Adika,  a-di'na, ».  (adinot,  crowded,  Gr.  the  flowers 
being  disposed  in  heads.)  * A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  glabrous  shrubs,  natives  of  China ; Order, 
Cinchonacese. 

Adinole.— See  Petrariles. 

32 

Adipocerate,  ad-e-pos'e-rate,  v.  a.  To  convert 
into  adipocere. 

AdifoCERatiuN,  ad-c-po-se-ra'shun,  $.  The  pro- 
cess of  chunging  into  adipocere. 

Adipocere,  ad'o-po-sere,  t.  (adrps,  fat,  and  cera,  j 
wax,  Lat.)  A fatty  spermaceti-like  substance, 
into  which  muscle  is  converted  by  long  immersion  ] 
in  water  or  spirit,  or  by  burial  in  inoist  places. 
Adipose,  ad  e-posc,)  a.  (adipeux,  Kr.  adept,  fat, 
Aoirous,  ad'e-pus,  f Lat.)  Fatty.  Adipose  cells  j 
are  those  vesicles  which  contain  the  fat.  Adijtose 
membrane , the  tissue  which  encloses  the  fat  in 
animal  bodies.  Adipose  tumour,  a large  fatty  I 
swelling.  Adipose  rein,  a vein  arising  from  the  | 
descending  trunk  of  the  cava,  which  spreads  itself  > 
on  the  coat  and  fat  that  covers  the  kidneys. 
Adifsia,  a-dip'se-a,  s.  (a,  without,  and  dipsa , thirst, 
Gr.)  The  total  absence  of  thirst. 

Adit,  adit,  s.  ( aditus, , an  entrance,  I .at.)  The  liori-  . 

zontal  or  inclined  entrance  to  a mine. 

Adition,  a-dish'un,  s.  (adeo,  Lat.)  The  act  of  go- 
ing to  another. — Not  used. 

Adjacence,  ad-ja'sens,  \ s.  (adjacent,  Lat.)  The 
Adjacency,  ad-ja'sen-sc,  J state  of  lying  close  to  | 
another  thing ; that  which  is  adjaccnL — Improper  | 
in  this  sense. 

Adjacent,  ad -ja 'sent,  a.  Lying  near,  close,  or  con 
tiguous  to;  bordering  upon.  Iu  Geometry,  atljft- 
cent  any Ir,  is  an  angle  immediately  contiguous  to 
another,  so  that  one  side  is  common  to  both 
angles; — s.  that  which  lies  uext  or  contiguous  to 
anything. 

Tbnt  which  hath  no  bounds  nor  borders  must  bo  Infi-  ! 
nlto : but  Almighty  God  bath  no  bounds,  because  nothiru; 
bordereth  upon  him,  and  there  Is  nothing  above  him  to 
confine  him : he  hath  no  adjacent,  no  equal,  no  co-rival. — 
SM/onL 

Adjacently,  ad-jaVnt-lc,  ad.  In  such  a manner 
as  to  be  next  or  heir  to;  contiguously. 

.Adject,  nd-jekt',  v.  a.  ( adjicio ; ad.  and  jado , I 
throw,  Lat.)  To  add  to;  to  put  to  another  thing. 
Adjection,  ad-jck'slmn,  s.  The  act  of  adjecting 
or  adding ; the  thing  added. 

Adjectitiocs,  ad-jek-tish'us,  o.  Added  ; thrown 
in  upon  the  rest. 

Adjective,  ad'jek-tiv,  *.  ( [adjectirum , Lat.)  In  ! 
Grammar,  a word  put  before  a noun  or  after  it  to  | 
express  some  quality,  manner,  or  circumstance 
respecting  it,  as,  a sober  man,  a delvjhtfid  land- 
scape, a soul  serene ; — a.  colours  arc  said  to  be 
adjective  which  require  to  be  fixed  by  some  base 
or  mordant  in  order  to  render  them  permanent. 
Adjectivelt,  adjek-tiv-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
an  adjective. 

Adjoin,  ad-joyn',  r.  a.  ( adjoindre , Fr.  from  adjust - 
ffo,  Lat.)  To  join;  to  unite;  to  put  to; — r.  » j 
to  be  contiguous  to ; to  lie  next  to. 

Adjoinant,  ad-joyn'ant,  a.  Contiguous  to; — *.  a 
person  who  lives  contiguous  to;  a neighbour. — 
Obsolete. 

By  newe  altiauncc,  he  (.James  K.  of  Scottes)  sought  and 
practised  wales  and  mcauea  how  to  Joyn  hymself  with 
forein  princes,  to  RTeve  and  hurt  his  net  bora  and  adjoyn- 
auntes  of  the  realuie  of  Eugland. — Hall. 

Adjourn,  ad-jum',  p.  a.  (adjnumer,  Fr.)  To  put 
off  to  another  time,  naming  the  day;  to  put  off; 
to  postpone ; to  defer  till  another  time.  Webster 
quotes  the  following  passage  as  an  intransitiv..- 
meaning  of  the  verb. — This  is  an  error. 

It  was  moved  that  the  parliament  should  atfjoum  for 
six  weeks:  its  sittings  1*  understood. 
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I Adjourned,  ad-jurnd',  a.  Existing  or  held  by 
adjournment,  as,  the  adjourned  meeting  was  held 
yesterday. 

Adjournment,  ad-jam 'ment,  t.  (' v/joumement. , an 
« assignment  of  a day,  from  journey  a day,  or  day’s 

I work,  or  journey,  Fr.)  Tutting  off  till  another 
time ; the  time  or  interval  during  which  a public 
, body  defers  business,  as,  during  an  adjournment; 
delay ; procrastination  5 adjournment  during  holi- 
days is  termed  a recess. 

Adjudge,  ad-jndj',  v.  a.  (adjnger,  Fr.  from  adjn- 
dico,  Lat.)  To  give  the  tiling  controverted  to  one 
of  the  parties;  to  decree  judicially;  simply  to 
judge ; to  decree ; to  determine ; to  sentence  to  a 
punishment ; to  condemn. 

But  though  thou  art  adjudg'd  to  the  death, 

Yet  I will  favour  thee  in  what  1 can.— AViuJt*. 

j Adjudgment,  ad  -judj'ment,  s.  The  act  of  judging ; 
sentence. — Not  used. 

The  right  of  presentation  was  adjndged  for  the  “Jure 
pnnmgati  va?  sac®  regie,”  and  such  adjudgment  was  after- 
wards  confirmed  by  the  lords. — Lc  Arne’s  Live*  of  A rcA- 
bithops. 

Adjudicate,  ad-ju'de-kate,  v.  a.  (adjudico,  I Jit.) 

I To  adjudge. 

Adjudication,  ad-ju-de-ka  shnn,  «.  (adjudication 
Lat.)  Tbo  act  of  adjudging  or  passing  sentence. 
1 In  Scottish  Law,  a process  by  which  land  or  other 

I heritable  estate  is  attached  in  satisfaction  of  debt. 

Adjiulicatum  contra  Juereditum  jtcentem,  is  when 
the  debtors  apparent  heir,  who  has  been  charged 
to  enter,  renounces  the  succession,  and  the  credi- 
tors obtain  a decree,  cognition  it  count.  Adjudi- 
cation on  dtbiium  fundi , is  where  there  it  a real 
burden,  but  no  personal  obligation ; or  where  the 
personal  obligation  is  ineffectual,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  heritable  bond  by  a married  woman,  or  where 
the  object  is  to  mnko  the  interest  equally  prefer- 
able with  the  principal  sum,  and  the  decree,  in  the 
first  place,  is  in  a process  of  poinding  the  ground. 

\ [ Adjudication  on  security,  is  the  form  to  be  fol- 

i lowed  where  the  claim  of  debt  is  contingent, 

{ future,  or  uncertain  in  amount.  Adjudication  in 
imjdement,  where  a party  has  granted  a convey- 
ance to  heritable  property  without  a procuratory 
of  resignation,  or  precept  of  sasine,  for  enabling 
the  grantee  to  complete  his  feudal  title ; or  where 
the  grantee’s  right  stands  on  a missive  of  sale,  or 
other  obligation,  to  convey  without  procurntory  or 
precept;  or  where  the  grantor,  or  his  heirs,  re- 
fuses, or  is  unable  voluntarily  to  supply  the  defects, 
an  action  of  adjudication  in  implement  is  compe- 
tent. A decree  in  this  action  is  a warrant  to  the 
superior  to  grant  a charter  of  adjudication  in  im- 
j plemcnt,  an  infeftment  on  which  comp'et'S  the 
I feudal  right  of  the  pursuer.  Declaratory  adjudi- 
cation, a decree  declaring  a trust  to  be  at  an  end, 
i and  ordaining  the  superior  to  grant  charters  with 
precepts,  for  infefting  the  party  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty in  trust  has  been  adjudged, 
j A dji  gate,  ad'ju-gate,  v.  a.  (adjugo,  Lat.)  To 
yoke  to  or  couple  to. 

Adjument,  ad'ju-mcut,  1.  (adjumentum,  Lat.) 
Help ; support. 

Adjunct,  adjungkt,  a.  ( adjunctus , joined,  Lat.) 
Something  adherent  or  united  to  another,  though 
not  essentially  a part  of  it ; — a.  united  with ; joined 
to.  In  Metaphysics,  a quality  of  a body,  or  of  the 
mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  as,  colour  in 
1 the  body,  and  perception  in  the  mind.  I11  Gram- 


mar, words  added  to  illustrate  or  amplify,  as,  the  ; 
Life  of  Napoleon  Bonnjtarte,  the  adjuncts  of  Life 
are  tbo  words  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  Music,  a . 
word  employed  to  denominate  the  relation  between  1 \ 
the  principal  mode,  and  the  modes  of  its  two  j 
fifths.  In  Mythology,  an  adjunct  deity  is  one  of  1 
an  inferior  rank,  who  acts  as  an  assistant  to  a 
superior,  as  Ikdlona  to  Mars,  the  Cabin  to  Vul- 
can, See. 

Adjunction,  ad-jungk'shun,  a.  The  act  of  joining 
or  lidding  to.  In  Scottish  Law,  a inode  of  indus- 
trial  accession,  where  the  property  of  one  man  is 
added  to  that  of  another,  as  when  a man  builds  a 
house  on  the  property  of  another,  believing  it  to 
be  his  own,  in  which  case  the  house  becomes  the  1 
property  of  the  real  owner  of  the  ground,  until 
the  builder  is  entitled  in  equity  to  be  indemnified 
to  the  extent  of  the  benefit  he  has  conferred. 

Adjunctive,  ad-jungk'tiv,  a.  Joining;  having  the  j 
quality  of  joining; — t.  the  thing  joined. 

Adjunctivkly,  ad-jungk'tiv-le,  ad.  In  an  adjunc- 
tive manner. 

Adjunctly,  ad-jungktlc,  ad.  In  connection  with ; 
consequently. 

Adjuration,  ad  ju-ra'tion,  t.  ( adjuratio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  proposing  an  oath  to  another ; a solemn 
charging  on  oath,  or  under  the  penalty  of  a corse ; • 
the  form  of  the  oath  proposed. 

Adjure,  ad -jure',  v.  a.  (adjuro,  Lat.)  To  impose 
an  oath  upon  another ; prescribing  the  form  of  au 
oath  ; to  charge  earnestly  or  solemnly  by  word  a: 
oath  ; to  conjure ; to  charge  or  summon  with  so- 
lemnity. 

Adjure  it,  nd-ju'rur,  t.  (French.)  One  who  exacts 
au  oath. 

Adjust,  ad-just',  e.  o.  ( adjustor , Span,  adjuter , to 
fit,  Fr. ; ad,  and  just  us,  just,  Lat.)  To  make  ex- 
act; to  fit ; to  regulate;  to  put  In  order;  to  re- 
gulate or  reduce  to  system ; to  bring  to  a satis- 
factory state,  as,  to  adjust  accounts,  to  adjust  dif- 
ferences. 

Adjustable,  ad-just'a-bl,  o.  That  may  or  can  be 
adjusted. 

Adjlstage. — See  Ajutage. 

Adjuster,  ad-jns'tur,  s.  One  who  adjusts  or  places 
in  proper  order. 

Adjusting,  ad-justing,  a.  A setting  in  proper 
order,  as,  the  adjusting  of  accounts. 

Adjustment,  ad-juat'ment,  s.  ( ajustement,  Fr.) 
The  act  of  regulating;  the  state  of  being  regu- 
lated ; a reducing  to  just  form  or  order;  a making  1 
fit  or  conformable;  a settlement,  as,  an  adjust- 
ment of  accounts.  In  Murine  Insurance,  the 
settlement  of  a loss  sustained  by  the  party  in- 
sured. 

Adjutanct,  ad'ju-tan-se,  t.  (adjutans,  helping, 
Lat.)  The  office  of  adjutant ; skilful  arrangement 

Adjutant,  ad'ju-tant,  s.  ( adju&mt , Fr.  from  ad- 
jutans, aiding;  ud,  and  jnro,  jutum,  I help,  Lot.) 

A military  officer,  whose  duty  is  to  assist  the 
major : an  adjutant-gmertd  is  one  who  assists  the 
general  of  an  army.  Each  battalion  of  foot,  and 
each  regiment  of  horse,  has  an  adjutant,  who  re-  ! 
ceives  orders  from  the  brigade-major  to  com  muni-  ; 
cate  to  the  colonel  and  to  subalterns.  Adjutant-  i 
generals , among  the  Jesuits,  w ere  a select  number 
of  the  fathers  who  resided  with  the  general  of  the  1 
order,  each  of  whom  had  a province  or  country  i 
committed  to  his  care.  Their  business  was  to  cor-  - 
respond  with  that  province  by  their  delegates. 
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emissaries,  or  visitors,  and  give  information  of  oc- 
currences therein  to  the  father- general.  In  Na- 
tural History,  the  Ardea  gigantea,  or  gigantic 
crane,  one  of  the  most  voracious  carnivorous  birds 
known.  It  is  so  fond  of  swallowing  bones,  that  it 
has  been  called  the  Bone-eater,  or  Rone-taker. 

Ad  jute,  ad-jute',  t \ a.  ( adjuto , Lit.)  To  help; — 
•.  a.  to  concur. — Obsolete. 

For  there  be 

Six  bachelors,  as  told  as  lie. 

Ail j" ting  1.1  liis  coiii|m  ■ , 

And  each  one  hath  Ins  nver j.—Bcn  Junto*. 

AWTTmB,  ad-ju'tur,  i.  (adjutor,  Lat.)  A helper; 
an  assistant. 

Adjitohium,  ad  ja-to're-um,  t.  (Lit in;  help, 
succour.)  In  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  the 
humerus  from  its  usefulness  in  lifting  up  the  arm. 

Adjutort,  nd'ju-tur-e,  a.  (adjutorhu,  Lut.) 
Helping;  auditing. 

Adjutrix,  ad-ju'trix,  $.  A female  assistant. 

Adjuvant,  ad-ju'vnnt,  a.  (a<lj, ivans,  Lat.)  An 
assistant ; — a.  helpful ; useful. 

I have  been  only  a careful  adjuvant,  and  was  sorry  I 

•on Id  not  be  the  ctlklcnt— Sir  11.  Ye Iverton,  (1G0!)> 

Adjuvatk,  ad  ju-vate,  r.  a.  ( adjuto ■,  Lit.  To 
help  ; to  further ; to  put  forward  — Not  used. 

Adlegation,  ad-le-ga'shun,  $.  ( ad  and  legatio , an 
ambassador,  Lat.)  A joint  embassy.  A right 
which  the  states  of  the  German  empire  formerly 
claimed  to  adjoin  plenipotentiaries  to  those  of  the 
Emperor,  in  all  the  public  treaties  or  negotiations 
of  the  empire  at  large. 

Adlocation,  ad-lo-ka'shun,  a.  (adtocatio,  Lit.)  In 
Roman  Antiquity,  the  name  given  to  the  speeches 
addressed  by  generals  to  their  armies. 

Admeasure,  ad-mczh'ur,  r.  a.  (ad and  measure.)  To 
measure  or  ascertain  dimensions,  size,  or  capacity ; 
to  apportion;  to  assign  to  each  claimant  his  right 
The  ancient  and  most  effectual  method  is  by  writ  of 
admeasurement  of  pasture.  This  lies  cither  where  a 
common  appurtment  or  in  gross,  is  certain  as  to 
number,  or  where  a man  has  common  appendar.t 
or  appurtenant  to  his  land;  the  quantity  of  which 
common  has  never  yet  been  ascertained  • * * • 
and  upon  this  suit  all  the  commoners  shall  be  ad- 
measured. — Hlaclslone. 

Admkaeurkr,  ad-mczh'ur-ur,  i.  One  who  ad- 
measures. 

Admeasurement,  ad-mesli'ur-ment,  a.  The  net 
of  measuring;  the  adjustment  of  proportions.  In 
I.aw,  an  ascertainment  of  shams,  as  of  dower, 
as,  where  a widow  holds  more  land  from  the  heir 
than  she  is  entitled  to  (ndmensuratio  dads):  or 
of  pasture  held  in  common,  admensurutio  pa$- 
turva. — See  under  Admeasure. 

Admensu ’ration,  ad-mcn-shu-rn'shtm,  a.  (ad  and 
mensura , Lat.)  The  act  of  measuring  out  to 
each  his  part. 

Admetiate,  ad-me'shate,  r.  a.  (adrnctior,  I mea- 
sure, Lat.)  To  measure. 

Adminicle,  ad-min'c-kl,  a.  ( ailminictdum,  Lat,) 
Help;  support.  In  Scottish  Law,  a term  used  in 
the  action  of  proving  the  tenor  of  a lost  deed,  and 
j signifies  any  writing,  draft,  or  scroll,  tending  to 

establish  the  existence  of  the  terms  in  question. 

Adminicular,  ad-me-nik'u-lar,  a.  Slightly  as- 
sisting ; helping. 

j lie  should  never  help,  aid,  supply,  succour,  or  grant 

| them  any  Mibvenlitioin  furtherance,  auxiliary  suffrage, 

or  a'£'**cuiar  oasktanc*. — 7V<jiu.  o/  liabtlau. 

Adminiculatok,  nd  me-nik-u-la'tur,  a.  One  who 
helps  or  assists  the  weak  ; an  advocate  in  the  cause 
of  the  needy. 

AUMIKICULUM,  nd-me-nik  u-lum,  a.  A name  given 
by  Kirby  to  the  abdominal  semicircular  row  of 
small  teeth,  which,  in  certain  subterranean  insects, 
enables  them  to  make  their  way  to  the  surface. 
Scopuli  gives  this  name  to  all  those  vegetable 
organs  to  which  Liimxus  applied  that  of  ful- 
crum. 

Administer,  ad-min'is-tur,  r.  a.  (administro,  Lat ) 
To  give ; to  affbrd ; to  supply ; to  act  as  an  agent 
in  any  employment  or  office ; to  dispense  justice; 
to  dispense,  as,  to  administer  the  sacrament : to 
propose  or  require  an  oath  authoritatively ; to  give 
physic.  Id  Law,  to  act  as  administrator. 

Administerial,  aid-min-U-te'rc-al,  a . I’ert. lining 

to  the  administration  or  government. 

Administhadlk,  ad-miu'is-tra-bl,  a.  Tliat  may 
be  administered. 

Administrate,  ad-imn'Lj-trate,  p.  o.  To  adminis- 
ter.— Obsolete. 

Administration,  ad-min-is-tm'slmn,  a.  (adminis- 
trate, Lat.)  Tlie  act  of  administering  or  con- 
ducting any  employment,  as  the  conducting  of  the 
public  affairs,  or  dispensing  the  laws;  the  active 
or  executive  part  of  government;  collectively,  those 
to  whom  the  care  of  public  affairs  is  committed  ; 
the  government;  distribution;  exhibition;  dispen- 
sation; the  rights  and  duties  of  an  administrator 
to  a person  deceased.  In  Law,  letters  of  adminis- 
tration are  granted,  by  the  ordinary,  to  the  family 
or  heirs  of  a person  dying  intestate,  to  divide  the 
property  according  to  the  statute  of  distribution, 
vix. : one-third  to  the  wife,  and  the  remainder  in 
equal  proportion  to  the  other  members  of  the  fa- 
mily, subject  to  his  debts.  If  he  dies  without 
children,  the  wife  gets  one-half,  and  the  next  in 
kin  in  equal  degrees. 

Administrative,  ad-min'is-tray-tiv,  a.  That  ad- 
ministers, or  by  which  one  administers. 

Administrator,  nd-min-is-tru'tur,  *.  (Latin.)  One 
who  has  the  goods  of  a man  dying  without  a will 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  is  accountable  for 
the  same;  one  who  officiates  in  divine  rites;  a 1 
member  of  the  government ; the  minister  or  agent  1 
in  any  employment.  In  Scotch  Jjiw,  a tutor,  1 
curator,  or  guardian,  having  the  care  of  one  who  is  i j 
incapable  of  acting  for  himself.  The  term  is  j| 
usually  applied  to  a father,  who  has  the  power  ■ 
over  bis  children  and  their  estate  during  their  i 
minority. 

Administratorship,  ad-min-is-tm'tur-ship,  s.  j 
The  office  of  an  administrator. 

Administratrix,  ad-min-iH-tra'triks,  s.  A female 
who  hat  the  goods  of  a person  dying  intestate 
committed  to  her  charge;  also,  a female  who  has  : 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  affairs  of  a state. 

ADVISABILITY,  nd-me-ra-bil'e-te,  a.  ( admirubilis , ! 
Lat.)  The  state  or  quality  of  being  admirable. 

Admirable,  ad'me-rn-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  being 
admired ; having  the  power  to  excite  agreeable  1 
wonder. 

Admirablkness,  nd'me-ra-bl-nes,  9.  The  quality  1 
or  state  of  being  admirable. 

Admirably,  ad'ine-ra-ble,  ad.  In  an  admirable 
manner. 

Admiral,  ad'mc-ral,  a.  (amir,  or  emir,  lord  or  com-  ■ 
mandcr,  Arabic,  and  alius,  belonging  to  the  sea,  | 
Gr.  arniral , Fr.)  The  chief  commander  of  a fleet. 
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equivalent  to  a general  in  the  arm/;  also,  any 
great  or  capital  ship. 

The  mast  of  some  great  admiral. — Hilton. 

The  admiral  in  which  1 came. — Sir  R.  Ilawktr' » Voyage. 

Admiualsiiip,  ad'me-ral-ship,  s.  The  office  or 
power  of  an  admiral. — Little  used. 

! Admiralty  ad'ine-ral-te,  a.  lumiraulte,  Fr.)  The 
power,  or  officers,  appointed  for  the  management 
ol  naval  affairs.  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  supreme 
court  for  tho  trial  of  maritime  affairs,  held  before 
the  lord  high  admiral,  or  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Admiuance,  ad -mi 'rails,  s.  Admiration. — Obso- 

lete. 

For  so  great  proweaae,  as  he  there  had  proved. 

Much  greater  than  was  ever  in  her  wasting. 

With  great  admiranee  inwardly  were  moved. 

Aud  honour'd  him  with  all  that  her  behoved. — 

Spenser. 

Admiration,  ad-me-ra'shun,  t.  (admiralio,  Lat.) 
Wonder  mingled  with  pleasing  emotions,  as  ap- 
probation, veneration,  love,  &c. ; a compound 
emotion  excited  by  something  new,  rare,  great,  or 
excellent ; the  act  of  wondering  at  what  is  great 
or  bcautifuL 

Ad  mi  r ati  vk,  ad'me-ra-tiv,  a.  The  point  expres- 
sive of  admiration,  surprise,  astonishment,  or  in- 
I dignution,  marked  thus  (_ ! ),  is  sometimes  termed 
the  adiniratire  point. 

Admire,  ad-mire',  v.  a.  ( odmiror , Lat.  at/,  and 
miror,  I wonder;  admirer , Fr.)  To  regard  with 
| high  estimation;  to  regard  with  love  or  wondering 
1 veneration; — r.  n.  to  wonder;  to  be  affected  with 

slight  surprise,  sometimes  followed  by  aL 
The  eye  Is  already  so  perfect,  that  I believe  the  reason 

of  man  would  have  rested  here,  and  admired  at  hie  own 

express. — Bacon. 

Admired,  nd-mi'rd,  part.  a.  Regarded  with  won 
der ; mingled  with  pleasures  or  emotions : some- 
times used  in  a bad  sense. 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 
With  moat  admir'd  disorder. — .SAulr. 

Admirer,  ad-mi'rur,  s.  One  who  regards  with 
admiration;  a lover. 

Admiringly,  ad-mi'ring-le,  a<L  With  admiration. 

Admissibility,  ad-mis-se-bil'e-te,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  admissible. 

Admissible,  ad-tnis'se-M.  a.  ( admitto , admissum , 
Lat.)  That  may  be  admitted. 

Admissibly,  »d-mis  se-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  that 
may  be  admitted. 

Admission,  ad-mish'shnn,  a.  ( udmisdo , Lat.)  The 
act  or  practice  of  admitting;  the  state  of  being 
admitted;  admittance;  the  power  of  entering  or 
being  admitted ; assent  to  an  argument ; the  grant 
I of  a position  not  fully  proved.  In  the  Church 
of  England,  tho  act  of  a bishop  admitting  or 
allowing  a clerk  to  be  able  or  qualified  for  a care. 
Admission,  in  tha  Kirk  of  Scotland,  is  an  act  of 
the  presbytery  of  the  bounds,  admitting  a minister 
to  his  church,  or,  as  the  law  expresses  it,  collating 
him  to  his  benefice.  Admission-money,  the  price 
of  admission  to  any  place  or  society. 

Ai>mitv  ad- mit',  v.  a.  {admitto,  L t. ) To  suffer  to 
enter  into  a place,  office,  or  iuto  the  mind;  to 
allow  or  grant  the  truth  of. 

Admittablb,  ad-mit'u-bl,  a.  That  may  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Admittance,  ad-mit'tnns,  s.  The  act  of  admitting ; 
allowance  or  permission  to  enter;  the  power  or 
right  of  entering;  coucesoiun  of  an  opinion  ; cus- 


ADMITTER— ADNOUN. 


tom  or  prerogative  of  being  admitted. — Not  is 

use. 

Now  (Sir  John),  here  is  the  heart  of  ray  pnrpcne.  Yoa  ■ 

are  a geutli-man  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  dis- 
course, of  great  admittance. — Shake. 

Admitter,  ad-mit'tur,  s.  The  person  who  admits. 

Admix,  od-miks',  v.  a.  ( admisceo , Lot)  To  mingle 
with  something  else. 

Admixtiom,  ad-miks'tshun,  s.  The  union  of  one 
body  with  another,  without  undergoing  any  cho- 
mical  change. 

Admixture,  ad-miks'ture,  t.  Different  substances 
mechanically,  not  chemically,  mixed ; a mixture. 

ADMONISH,  ad-mon'ish,  v.  a.  ( admoneo , ad,  and 
moneo,  to  teach,  Lat)  To  warn  of  a fault;  to 
reprove  gently ; to  warn  gently. 

Me  fruitful  scenes  and  prospects  waste, 

Alike  admonish  not  to  room ; 

These  tell  me  of  enjoyment  past. 

And  those  of  sorrows  yet  to  come. — Cow  per. 

to  counsel  against  evil  practices ; to  pnt  in  mind  I 
of  a fault  or  duty.  In  its  Latin  signification,  to  i . 
inform;  to  acquaint  with;  to  give  notice,  as— 

Till  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonished.— Burns. 

Admonishes,  ad-mon'ish-nr,  e.  Tho  person  wha 
admonishes,  or  puts  another  in  mind  of  his  faults 
or  duty. 

Admonishment,  ad-mon'i&h-ment,  *.  Adinonitk* 
counsel ; gentle  reproof. 

Admonition,  ad-ino-nish'un,  $.  (admonitio,  Lat.)  ,! 
The  hint  of  a fault  or  duty;  gentle  reproof;  ■*: 
friendly  counsel 

Admomtioner,  ad-mo-nish'uu-ur,  t.  A libera! 
dispenser  of  admonition;  a general  adviser.  A 
ludicrous  term. 

Admomtivr,  ad-mon'ne-tiv,  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
an  admonition. 

ADMONITORY,  ad-mon'ne  tnr-e,  a.  That  admoa-  j 
ibhes;  containing  admonition. 

Admortization,  ad-mawr-te-xa'abun,  e.  (ad,  and 
mors,  mortis,  death,  Lat.)  The  act  of  alienating 
lands  or  tenements  by  permission  of  the  sovereign, 
or  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  by  any  guild,  corpora- 
tion, or  fraternity. 

Admove,  nd-inoov',  v.  a.  To  bring  one  thing  ta 
another. — Obsolete. 

Admi  kmi  ration,  ad-mur-mnr-a'.shun,  s.  (admur- 
inuro,  lat. ) The  act  of  murmuring  or  whispering 
to  one  another.— Obsolete. 

Adna,  ad'na,  a.  (udnatus,  growing  or  sticking  to, 
Liit. ) A genus  of  the  Balani  or  Bamicles ; cup 
or  h 'tenge-shaped  multivalve  shells  found  attached 
to  stones  on  the  sea-coast. 

Adnascent,  ad-na'sent,  a.  ( adnascens , Lat.)  Grow- 
ing to  or  upon  something  else. 

Adnata  Tunica,  ad-na'ta  tu'ne-ka,  $.  (udnatus, 
growing  to,  and  tunica,  a tunic,  Lat.)  In  Anatomy, 
one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  called  also  albuyinca, 
situated  between  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva : it 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  latter. 

Adnate,  ad'nate,  a.  ( ad  not  us , Lat.)  Growing  to; 
adherent.  In  Botany,  a leaf  is  said  to  be  adnate 
when  it  adheres  to  the  stems  by  its  surface;  like- 
wise stipules  when  they  are  attached  to  the  petioles 
or  flower-stalks;  also,  an  anther  when  adherent 
to  the  filament  in  its  whole  length.  Stereodoa 
adnutus  is  so  culled  on  account  of  its  adhering 
firmly  to  tho  baik  of  the  tree  upon  which  it 
grows. 

Adnoi  .n,  ad  notvn,  i.  An  adjective.— Which  see. 

a»  _ , 
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ADOPTION  1ST—  ADOXA, 


i Adnubilatkd,  ad-nu-be-la'ted,  a.  (ad  and  nttbiia, 
j a cloud,  Lat.)  Clouded;  darkened. 

Ado,  a-doo',  t.  (ndtta,  to  do,  Sax.)  Trouble  ; difli- 
] culty ; bustle;  tumult;  business;  more  show  than 
the  affair  is  worth. 

Well  keep  no  great  ado  l — Shaka. 

I Adolescence,  ad-o-lca'ens,  ) s.  (adoleacena, 

Adolescknct,  ad-o-les'scn-se,  / Lat.)  The  age 
i succeeding  childhood,  and  succeeded  by  puberty ; 
' the  prime  and  flower  of  youth. 

Adolescent,  ad-o-lcs'«ont,  o.  Advancing  into 
manhood. 

Adonia,  a-do'ne-a,)  a.  A verse  consisting  of  a 

Adonic,  a-don'ik,  / dactylo  and  a spondee,  so 
named  from  the  poem  which  bewailed  the  death 
j of  Adonis  being  written  in  that  measure. 

Adonian,  a-do'ne-nn,  a.  Pertaining  to  Adonis. 

I Adonis,  a-do'nis,  $.  In  Mythology,  the  favourite 
j of  Venus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  changed  by 
I her  into  an  anemone  after  his  death,  which  was 
occasioned  from  a mortal  wound  from  the  tusk  of  a 
! wild  boar  while  hunting.  In  Botany,  the  Pheasant’s 
j eye.  A genus  of  plants  : Order,  Kanunculaceie. 

Adonists,  a-do'nisLs,  a.  (A don,  Lori,  Heb.  and 
Chal.)  A sect  or  party  who  maintain  that  the 
Hebrew  points  ordinarily  annexed  to  the  word  Je- 
hovah are  not  the  natural  points  belonging  to  that 
word,  and  that  they  do  not  express  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  it,  but  that  they  are  vowel  points 
belonging  to  the  words  Adonai  and  F.lohim , which 
the  Jews  were  forbid  to  utter,  and  the  true  pn>- 
j nnneiation  of  which  was  lost ; they  were  therefore 
taught  always  to  pronounce  the  word  Adonai , in- 
stead of  Jehovah. 

Adoors,  a-do'rz,  ad.  At  the  door. — Obsolete. 

I f I get  euloers,  not  the  power  o’  the  country, 

Nor  all  niy  aunt's  curses,  shall  disembogue  me. — 
Beau,  and  Flclciter. 

Adopt,  a-dopt',  r.  a.  ( adopto , ad  and  opto , I desire 
or  choose,  Lat)  To  take  a son  or  daughter  of 
other  parents  as  one’s  own ; to  place  any  person 
or  thing  in  a nearer  relation  to  something  clso  than 
they  have  by  nature ; to  embrace  any  particular 
method  or  manner  of  opinion,  conduct,  habit,  or 
dress  ; to  select  and  take,  as,  which  mode  will  yon 
adopt  t 

Adoptedlv,  a-dop'ted-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
adoption. 

i Adopter,  a-dop'tnr,  a.  He  who  give*  one  by  choice 
the  rights  of  a son.  Adopter  or  adopter,  is  a large 
globular  vessel,  placed,  in  chemical  manipulation, 
between  the  retort  and  the  receiver. 

Adoption,  a-dop'shun,  $.  ( adoptio , Lat.)  The  act 
of  adopting  or  taking  to  one’s  self  what  is  not  na- 
tive; the  taking  the  child  of  another  ns  one’s  own. 
In  Theology,  Clod’s  taking  sinners  into  his  favour  and 
protection ; the  state  of  being  adopted.  Adaption 
by  arms,  an  ancient  ceremony  of  presenting  anus 
to  one  for  his  merit  or  valonr,  which  laid  the  per- 
son under  an  obligation  to  defend  the  giver. 
Adoption  by  baptism,  is  the  spiritual  affinity  which 
is  contracted  by  godfathers  and  godchildren  in  the 
ceremonies.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Greek 
Church,  and  afterwards  among  the  ancient  Franks. 
This  affinity  was  supposed  to  entitle  the  godchild 
to  a share  of  the  godfather’s  estate.  Adoption  by 
hair , was  performed  by  cutting  off  the  hair  of  a 
person  and  giving  it  to  the  adoptive  father,  as  in 
the  case  of  Pope  John  VIII.,  who  in  this  manner 
adopted  Boson  king  of  Arlo.s.  Adoption  by  matri- 


mony, is  the  taking  the  children  of  a wife  or  bus- 
band  by  a former  marriage  into  the  condition  of 
natural  children.  This  is  a practice  peculiar  to  the 
_ Germans,  but  it  is  not  so  properly  called  adoption,  ' 
as  adjilintion.  Adaption  by  testumeni,  is  the  ap- 
pointing of  a person  to  be  heir  by  will,  on  condition 
of  his  taking  the  name,  arms,  &c.,  of  the  adopter. 
Adoptionist,  a dop'shun-ist,  $.  One  who  main- 
tains that  Christ  was  the  sou  of  God  by  adoption 
only. 

Adoptive,  a-dop'tiv,  a.  (adopticus,  Lat.)  Adopted 
by  another;  adopting  another; — a.  one  who  is 
not  a native,  but  adopted. 

Ador,  a'dor,  a.  (Latin.)  The  wheat  used  by  the 
ancients  in  sacrifice. 

Adorable,  a-do'ra-bl,  a.  (French.)  That  which 
ought  to  be  adored,  or  is  worthy  of  adoration. 
Adorant,  a-do'rant,  a.  Adorable. — Obsolete. 

He  adored  and  worshipped  God,  besechying  his  ex- 
cels*, high,  and  adorant  majestic,  t hat  he  would  vouchsafe 
to  grant  him  this  or  that—  Grajlon. 

Adorableness,  a-do'ra-bl-ncs,  $.  The  quality  of 
being  adorable ; worthiness  of  divine  honours. 
Adokablt,  a-do'ra-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  worthy 
cf  adoration. 

Adoration,  a-do-ra'shun,  i.  (wfom/iV>,  Lat.)  Tho 
external  homage  paid  to  the  Divinity,  distinct 
from  mental  reverence ; homage  paid  to  persons  in 
high  station  or  esteem. 

O ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth. 

What  is  thy  soul,  O tnlonuivnt 

Art  thou  nought  else  but  place,  degree,  nod  form. 

Creating  awe  and  fear  In  other  inen  ?— Shake. 

Adore,  a-dore',  r.  a.  To  worship  with  external 
homage;  to  pay  divine  honours;  to  reverence;  to 
honour  very  highly ; to  love. 

Adorement,  a-dore'tnent,  s.  Adoration. — Obsolete. 

The  literal  and  downright  mWetnaU  of  cats,  lizards, 
and  beetles. — Brown' a Vulgar  Errors. 

Adorer,  a-do'rur,  a.  A worshipper;  a lover;  an 
admirer. 

Adorn,  a-dawrn',  r.  n.  (adoro,  Lat.)  To  dress ; to 
deck  the  person  with  ornaments ; to  decorate ; to 
embellish  ; — $.  ornament ; 

Her  brest  all  naked  ns  nett  yvory, 

Without  ndorme  of  gold  or  silver  bright. — Spenser. 

— a.  adorned. — Obsolete  as  a noun  and  adjective. 

Made  to  adorn  for  thy  delight  the  mom. 

8-»  awful  that  with  honour  Uion  mayst  love 

Thy  mate. — Milton. 

Adornino,  a-dawmlng,  s.  Ornament. 

Adornment,  a-dawm'ment,  $.  Ornament;  em- 
bellishment ; elegance. 

Adosc elation,  a-doskn-la'shun,  a.  (ad,  and 
osculntio,  a kissing,  Lat.)  The  impregnation  of 
plants  by  means  of  the  pollen  falling  on  tho 
stigma. 

Adown,  a-down',  ad.  (adune.  Sax.)  Down,  on 
the  gnmnd ; from  a higher  to  a lower  point ; — j 
prep,  down,  towards  the  ground;  from  a higher  to  1 
a lower  situation ; throughout. 

Her  hair 

Unty’d,  and  ignorant  of  artful  aid, 

Atlrncn  her  shoulders  loosely  lay  display'd. 

And  in  the  jetty  curls  ten  thousand  Cupids  play'd  — | 
Prior  s Soliutan. 

Full  well  *ti#  known  adown  the  dale, 

Tliongh  passing  strange  indeed  tho  tale.— 

JWeg's  Belies. 

Adoxa,  a-doks'a,  a.  (adoxoa,  inglorious,  Gr.)  The  | 
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ADULTEROUS-ADVANCE. 


Moscbatel.  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Saxi- 
| fragaceax 

J Adpkesrf.d,  ad-prest',  a.  In  Botany,  applied  to 
leaves  when  they  riM*  in  n direction  nearly  parallel 
to  the  stem, ,at»d  are  close  to  it. 

Adrbad,  a-dred',  ad.  ( adrad , Sax.)  In  a state  of 
fear  ; frighted ; terrified.  —Obsolete, 
i Adriatic,  ad-rc-at'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  gulf 
of  Venice ; — *.  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Adrift,  a-drilY,  ad.  ( [adrifan , to  drive,  Sax.) 
Floating  at  random;  impelled  or  moving  without 
direction. 

Adroit,  a-droyt',  a.  (French,  from  droit,  light, 
straight.)  Dexterous ; active ; skilful ; ingenious. 

Adroiti.it,  a-droytle,  ad.  Dexterously. 

Adroitness,  a-droyt'nes,  s.  Dexterity;  readiness 
in  the  use  of  the  limbs  or  mental  powers ; ac- 
tivity. 

Adry,  a-dri',  ad.  (adrigan,  Sax.)  Athirst ; thirsty. 
——Obsolete. 

! Doth  a man  that  Is  adry  desire  to  drink  in  gold  ? — 

Burton's  Anal.  Melon. 

Ad»CITITIOC9,  ad-se-tish'us,  a.  (adtcitUiut,  Lat.) 
Added  ; taken  to  complete  something  else,  though 
originally  extrinsic ; supplemental ; additional. 

AdSTKICTIOK,  ad-strik'shun,  t.  ( addrictia , luit.) 
The  act  of  binding  together;  costiveness;  used 
generally  in  a medical  sense. 

- ADULARIA, a-du-la're-n,  *.  (Mount  Adula  in  Switzer- 
land. where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  found.) 
Moonstone,  n semi-transpareut  or  translucent  va- 
riety of  felspar;  milk-white,  greenish-white,  or 
greyish-white;  silvery ; opalescent.  It  consists  of 
silica,  (14;  alumina,  20;  lime,  2 ; potash,  14:  sp. 
gr.  2.54. 

\ Adulation,  ad-u-la'shun,  t.  (adulatio,  Lat.)  Flat* 
tciy ; high  compliment. 

; Adulator,  ad'u-lay-tur,  s.  (I^atin.)  A flatterer. 

• Adulatory,  ad'u-lay-tur-e,  a.  Flattering, 
i AdulaTHF-SS,  ad'u-lay-tres,  s.  A female  flatterer. 

! Adult,  a-dult',  a.  ( adultut , Lit.)  Grown  up;  past 
. the  age  of  infancy  and  weakness ;— t.  a full-grown 
person  ; one  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

: AduLTED,  a-dul'ted,  part.  a.  Completely  grown. — 

j Not  in  use. 

We  arc  not  adulttd,  but  ancient  creatures. — 

Jlotetirt  LrUtn. 

Adulter,  a-dnl'tur,  r.  n.  (adid/erv,  Lat.)  To  com- 
mit adultery;  to  pollute  ; to  stain. — Not  used, 
i Adulterant,  a-dul'ter-ant,  t.  ( adulterant , Lat.) 

'Hie  person  or  thing  that  adulterates. 

I Adulterate,  a-dul'tcr-ate,  r.  n.  (adult era,  Lat.) 
To  commit  adultery; — r.  a.  to  corrupt  by  some 
foreign  admixture  ; to  contaminate  ; to  change  the 
| quality  of  a thing  by  admixture  ; — a.  tainted  with 
the  crime  of  adultery;  corrupted  by  foreign  ad- 
I mixture. 

! AdultkraTEI.Y,  a-durter-ate-le,  ad.  In  an  adul- 
| terate  manner. 

| A DC  ITER  ATEN  ESS,  s-dul'ter-ate-nes,  ».  The  state 

of  being  adulterate  or  counterfeit. 

; Adulteration,  a-dul-ter-a'shon.  t.  Tlio  act  of 
adulterating  or  corrupting  by  foreign  admixture; 

I eontarnimtion. 

I Adulterer,  a-dnl'ter-nr,  i.  (adulter,  Lat.)  A man 
' who  commits  adultery.  In  Scripture,  an  idolnter.  | 

Adulteress,  a-dul  ter-cs,  ».  A woman  guilty  of 
adultery. 

| Adulterine,  a-dul'ter-ine,  $.  ( adultrrinw , Lat.) 
The  child  of  an  adulteress ; a term  of  canon  law ; 


— a.  proceeding  from  adulterous  intercourse ; spu-  . 
rums. 

Adulterous,  s-dul'ter-us,  a.  Guilty  of  adultery ; • 
spurious ; corrupt.  In  Scripture,  idulatruus ; very  ! 
wicked. 

AdoltehoUSLY,  a-dul'ter-us  1c,  ad.  In  an  adul- 
terous manner. 

Adultery,  a-dul'ter-e,  ».  (adnfterium,  Ijit.)  The 
sin  of  incoutinency  in  s married  person ; criminal 
sexual  connection  with  a married  person  ; adul- 
teration ; corruption.  In  Scripture,  apostacy  from 
the  true  God;  idolatry.  In  Church  affairs,  the 
intrusion  of  a person  into  a bishopric  during  the 
life  of  the  bishop.. 

Adultness,  a-dult'nes,  $.  The  state  of  being  an 
adult. 

Adumbrant,  ad-um 'brant,  a.  Having  a shadowy 
or  f.iiut  resemblance. 

Adumbrate,  ad-um'brate,  v.a.  (adumbro;  ad,  and 
umbra , a shade,  Lat.)  To  shadow  out;  to  give 
a faint  likeness  ; to  exhibit  a faint  resemblance, 
like  that  which  shadows  afford  to  the  bodies  which 
they  represent. 

Adumbration,  ad-um-bra'shnn,  t.  The  act  of 
adumbrating,  or  giving  a faint  and  shadowy  repre- 
sentation. In  Heraldry,  the  shadow  only  of  any 
figure  outlined,  aud  painted  of  a darker  colour  than 
the  field. 

Adunation,  nd-u-na'shun,  ».  (ad,  and  unus,  one, 
Lat.)  Union. — Obsolete. 

ADUNCITT,  a-dun'se-te,  s.  (adunritas,  Lat.)  Crook- 
edness; flexure  inwards;  booked  now. 

AdOKOOUS,  a-dungk'us,  a.  (ad  uncus,  Lat.)  Crooked; 
hooked;  bent  inwards. 

Adunque,  a-duuk',  a.  Crooked;  hooked. 

Aduiie,  a-dure',  r.  a.  (Latin.)  To  burn  up;  to 
scorch. — Obsolete. 

Doth  mellow  and  not  adure. — Haem. 

Adust,  a- dust',  a.  (adust  us,  Lat.)  Burned  up; 
scorched. 

Ail usl  complexion. — Pop*. 

Adusted,  a- d us 'ted,  a.  Burnt;  scorched;  dried 
by  fire. 

Adustible,  a-dus'te-bl,  a.  That  may  be  scorched 
or  burned  up. 

ADUSTION,  a-dus'tshun,  ».  The  act  of  burning  up, 
or  drying,  os  by  fire. 

Ad  Utkkum,  nd  u'ter-nm,  t.  The  analogue  of  the  1 
Fallopian  tubes  in  birds,  or  of  the  Cornua  Uteri  in  ' 
the  M ammalia. 

Advance,  ad-vans',  r.  a.  (arancer,  Fr.  ararui,  Arm.) 
To  bring  forward ; to  raise  to  preferment ; to  im- 
prove; to  heighten ; to  enhance ; to  raise  in  price; 
to  grace ; to  give  lustre  to ; to  forward ; to  accel- 
erate ; to  ofier  to  the  puLlic ; to  bring  into  view  ' 
or  notice ; to  pay  beforehand  ; to  supply  before-  J 
hand;  to  supply  or  pay  for  others  in  expectation 
of  reimbursment ; — r.  n.  to  come  forward ; to  make 
improvement,  as,  to  advance  in  knowledge  and 
virtue; — s.  the  act  of  coming  forward;  advance- 
ment ; promotion ; preferment,  as,  an  advance  in 
rank;  first  time,  by  way  of  invitation;  first  step  1 
towards  an  agreement ; tbo  act  of  coming  forward 
as  a lover ; 

Who,  though  he  cannot  spell  It,  wisa 
Enough  to  read  a lady's  eyes, 

And  well  each  accidental  glance 
Interpret  for  a kind  advance. — Swi/L 

addition  in  price, aa,  an  adrancton  theco*-tof  goods; 
an  act  of  invitation  ; gradual  progression;  progress 
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towards  perfection  ; money  given  beforehand.  Ad- 
vance ditch,  or  fosse,  in  Fort  ideal  ion,  a ditch  made 
along  the  glacis  beyond  the  counterscarp.  Ad- 
vance guard,  the  first  division  or  line  of  an  army. 
Advance  money,  money  paid  in  advance,  in  part  or 
in  whole.  In  advance •,  in  part ; before  ; also,  be- 
forehand ; before  an  equivalent  is  received,  or  when 
one  partner  has  furnished  more  than  his  proportion. 

ADVANCED,  ad-vanat',  a.  Having  reached  the  de- 
cline of  life,  as,  an  advanced  age. 

Advancement,  ad-rans'ment,  s.  The  act  of  mov- 
ing forward ; the  act  of  advancing  another  ; im- 
provement ; promotion  in  rank  or  excellence  ; 
settlement  on  a wife  or  jointure;  provision  made 
by  a parent  for  a child  by  a gift  of  property,  dur- 
ing the  parent's  life,  to  which  the  child  would  be 
entitled  after  the  parent's  death. 

Advancer,  ad-van'sur,  $.  One  who  advances  or 
comes  forward ; a promotion  of  anything ; a for- 
warder. Among  Sportsmen,  a start  or  branch  of 
a buck’s  attire,  between  the  back  autler  and  the 
palm. 

Advancive,  ad-van 'siv,  a.  Having  a tendency  to 
advance  or  promote. 

Advantage,  ad-van 'tnje,  ».  (a vantage,  Fr.)  Fa- 
vourable circumstances ; superiority  gained  by  stra- 
tagem or  unlawful  means ; opportunity ; conveni- 
ence ; superior  excellence ; gain  ; profit ; overplus ; 
preponderance  on  the  side  of  the  comparison.  Ad- 
vantage-ground, ground  or  position  that  affords 
su|>eriority  of  annoyance  or  resistance ; — r.  a.  to 
benefit ; to  promote , to  bring  forward  ; to  advance 
the  interests  of. 

Advantageadi.e,  ad-van 'tajo-a-bl, a.  Profitable; 
convenient ; gainful. 

Advantaged,  ad-van'tayjd,  a.  Possessed  of  ad- 
vantages ; commodiously  situated  or  disposed. 

Advantageous,  ad-van-ta'jus,  a.  Of  advantage; 
profitable  ; useful ; opportune , convenient. 

AdvanTAGEOU»LT,  ad-van  U'jus-le,  ad.  Conve- 
niently ; opportunely ; profitably. 

Advantagkousness,  ad-van- ta'jus-ncs,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  advantageous ; profitableness  ; 
usefulness ; convenience. 

Advkctitious,  ad-vek-tish'us,  o.  ( [adrectitius , Lat.) 
Drought  from  another  place.  In  Botany,  applied 
to  anything  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
as  when  leaves  appear  where  they  are  not  wont  to 
grow,  or,  as  in  the  roots  of  the  Banana-tree,  which 
are  sent  down  from  the  branches. 

Advene,  ad-vene',  v.  n.  (adtenio ; ad,  and  renio,  1 
come,  Lat.)  To  accede  to  something  ; to  become 
part  of  something  else,  without  being  essential ; to 
be  superadded. 

The  accidental  of  any  act  Is  said  to  be  whatever  advene* 

to  act  itself.— Ayliffe. 

Advenient,  ad-vene'vent,  a.  (adveniens,  Lat.) 
Advening;  coming  from  outward  causes;  super- 
added. 

Advent,  ad 'vent,  a.  ( adventus ; ad,  and  renin,  I 
come,  Lat.)  The  time  apj»ointed  by  the  church 
as  a preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the  advent 
of  the  Saviour,  commencing  four  weeks  previous  to, 
and  lasting  till,  Christmas. 

Adventive,  ad-ven'tiv,  t.  Adventitious;  the  per- 
son or  thing  that  comes  from  without. — Not  used. 

Adventitious,  ad-ven-tish'us,  a.  (adventitias,  Lat) 
Thut  which  advenes,  is  intrinsically  added,  and 
not  essentially  inherent.  Applied,  in  Anatomy, 
to  false  membranes. 


Adventitiously,  ad-vcn-tUbWle,  ad.  Acci- 
dentally. 

Adv entry,  ad 'ven-tre,  s.  An  enterprise ; an  under- 
taking.— Old  word. 

Act  a bravo  work,  call  It  thy  last  adventry. — 

I>.n  Juhsoh. 

Adyentoal,  ad-vcn'tu-al,  a.  R biting  to  the  ad- 
vent. 

Adventure,  ad-ven'ture,  s.  (French.)  An  enter- 
prise ; an  accident ; a hazard  ; a chance ; an  event 
of  which  we  have  no  direction.  A bill  of  adven- 
ture, a writing  signed  by  a person  who  tukes  goods 
on  board  his  ship  wholly  at  the  risk  of  the  owner; 
— v.  n.  to  try  the  chance ; to  dare ; — r.  a.  to  put 
into  the  power  of  chance  ; to  risk ; to  hazard. 

Adventurer,  ad-ven'tu-rur,  s.  (adventurier,  Fr.) 
One  who  seeks  occasions  of  hazard,  or  puts  him- 
self at  the  mercy  of  chance. 

Adventurkful,  ad-ven'ture- f«l,  a.  Given  to  ad- 
ventures ; full  of  enterprise. 

Adventuresome,  ad-veu'turc-suin,  a.  Adventu- 
rous.— A vulgar  word. 

Adventurksomenkss,  ad-vpn'ture-sum-ncs,  t. 
The  quality  of  being  enterprising. 

Adventurous,  ad-ven'tu-rus,  a.  Disposed  fur  ad- 
ventures ; bold;  daring;  courageous;  dangerous. 

Adventurously,  ad-ven'tu-rus-le,  utL  liazaid- 
ously ; courageously  ; daringly. 

Adventurousness,  ad-veti'tu-rus-ncs,  s.  The  act 
or  quality  of  being  adventurous. 

Adverb,  ad'verb,  t.  (advcrlnum,  Lat.)  In  Gram- 
mar, a word  joined  to  a verb,  an  adjective,  or  other 
adverb,  to  express  some  quality,  manner,  or  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it,  as.  he  runs  swiftly, 
he  is  seriously  ill,  he  lives  honestly. 

Adverbial,  ad-ver'be-al,  a.  Having  the  nature  of 
an  adverb. 

Adverbially,  ■d-vcr'be-al-le,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  an  adverb. 

Adversabi.e,  ad-vcr'sa-bl,  a.  (from  adverse.')  Con- 
trary to ; opposite  to. 

Adversaria,  ad-ver-sa'rc-a,  ».  (Latin.)  In  An- 
tiquity, a com  in  on  place-book ; a note-book. 

Adversarious, ad-ver-sa're-us,  a.  Adverse;  op- 
posed ; opposite  to. — Webster. 

Adversary,  ad'ver-sa-re,  s.  ( adversarius , Lat.) 
An  opponent;  an  antagonist;  an  enemy; — a. 
opposed ; opposite  to ; adverse,  as  an  adversary 
suit,  that  is,  one  in  which  there  is  an  opposing 
party,  in  distinction  from  an  application  in  law  or 
equity,  to  which  no  opposition  is  made. 

Adversative,  ad- versa -tiv,  a.  ( adversativus , Lat. 
adrersatif  Fr.)  In  Grammar,  applied  to  a word 
which  makes  some  opposition  or  variety.  The 
drug  is  bitter  but  useful  But  is  an  adversative 
conjunction,  when  denoting  opposition. 

Adverse,  ad'vers,  a.  ( adversu* , from  adverto,  to 
turn  to  or  from,  Lit)  Calamitous;  afflictive; 
pernicious;  counteracting;  opposite;  opposing; 
The  king's  name  is  a tower  of  strength, 

Which  they  upon  the  tvivtrse  party  want. — Shaks. 
acting  contrary  to,  or  in  another  direction,  as  ad- 
verse winds.  In  Botany,  placed  in  opposition  to; 
turned  from,  as  an  adverse  leaf,  which  has  its 
margin  turned  towards  the  stem; — r.  a.  to  tliwurt; 
to  affect. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

With  that  he  pulleth  up  his  head, 

And  made  right  a glad  visage. 

And  said  how  that  was  a pn-otgo, 

Toochende  to  that  other  Perse, 

Of  that  fortune  him  shuttle  adverts.  — Gower. 
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Adversely,  ad-Ycrslo,  ad.  In  an  adverse  man- 
ner ; opposite)/ ; unfortunately ; in  a manner  con- 

1 1 trary  to  wish. 

I Advkrsenebs,  ad-vers'nea, ».  Opposition. 

I I Adversity,  ad-ver'se-te,  s.  (adversitd,  Fr.)  Afflic- 

tion ; calamity ; misfortune ; misery. 

Advert,  ad-vert',  r.  n.  (( adverto, , from  atl,  and  r erto, 
I tarn,  Lat.)  To  attend  to ; to  regard  ; to  ob- 
serve;— r.  a.  to  regard;  to  ad\ise;  to  consider 
attentively. 

So  though  the  soul,  the  time  she  advert 
The  body's  passions,  takes  herself  to  die. — 

Mure  3 Song  of  Ike  Soul. 

I ran  no  more;  but  In  my  name  advert. 

All  earthly  power  beware  the  tyrant's  heart. — 

Mir.  for  Mag. 

' Advertence,  ad-ver'tens,  ) $.  (advertance,  Fr.) 

I Advertency,  ad-ver'ten-se,/  Attention;  regard  ; 

heedful i less ; consideration. 

Advertent,  ad-ver'tcnt,  a.  Attentive;  vigilant; 
heedful. 

Advertise,  ad- ver-tizc',  v.  a.  (cnertir,  Fr  avertiza. 
Arm.  ad,  and  verto,  I turn,  Lat.)  To  inform 
another;  to  give  intelligence  of;  to  give  public 
intimation  of,  by  advertisement  in  the  public  prints 
or  otherwise. 

Advertisement,  ad-ver'tiz-mmt,  ».  (adeertitse- 
ment,  Fr.)  Especial  notice  given  in  a newspaper 
or  public  print ; legal  notification ; intelligence ; 
information ; admonition. 

’Tis  all  men’s  office  to  sneak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow; 

But  no  man's  virtue  or  Hufficlency 

I I To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 

The  like  himself.  Therefore,  give  me  no  counsel. 
My  griefs  are  louder  than  advertisement.— SJtaks. 

Advertiser,  ad-ver-ti'znr,  t.  ( advcrtiscitr , Fr.) 
One  who  advertises  a matter ; a paper  in  which 

I advertisements  appear. 

Advertising,  ad-vcr-ti'zing,  part  a.  Giving  in- 
telligence ; containing  advertisements. 

Advesperate,  ad-ves'pe-rate,  r.  n.  (ad,  and  ves- 
pero,  Lat.)  To  draw  towards  the  evening. — Not 
used.  ^ 

Advice,  ad-visc',  9.  (arts,  Fr.)  Counsel,  or  opinion 
recommended  as  worthy  of  being  followed ; friendly 
instruction  ; reflection  ; prudent  consideration ; 
consultation  ; deliberation.  In  Commerce,  infor- 
mation given  by  one  merchant  or  banker  to  an- 
other, by  letter,  as  to  bills  or  drafts  made  upon 
him,  with  particulars  as  to  date  or  sight,  the  sum 
to  whom  payable,  &c.  Advice-boat,  a vessel  em- 
ployed to  bring  intelligence. 

Advigilate,  ad-vij'c-late,  r.  n.  (advigilo,  Lat.)  To 
watch  diligently. — Not  used. 

Advisable,  ad-vi'za-bl,  a.  Prudent;  fit  to  be  ad- 
vised ; expedient ; open  to  advice. 

Advisablenkss,  ad-vi'za-bl-nes,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  advisable ; fitness ; propriety. 

Advise,  nd-vize',  r.  a.  (aviser,  Fr.)  To  counsel ; 
to  inform ; to  make  acquainted  with  anything ; — 
e.  n.  to  consult;  to  consider;  to  deliberate. 

Advised,  ad-vi'zd,  part  a.  Acting  with  delibera- 
tion and  design;  prudent;  wise;  performed  with 
deliberation ; done  on  purpose ; acted  with  design. 

Advisedly,  ad-vi'zed-ie,  ad.  Prudently;  deli- 
berately. 

Advisedness,  ad-vi'zed-nes,  9.  Deliberation;  cool 

j and  prudent  procedure. 

| Advisement,  ad-vize'raent,  s.  (French.)  Counsel; 
information. — Obsolete. 


Adviser,  ad-vi'zur,  s.  One  who  advises  or  gives 
counsel ; a counsellor. 

Advising,  ad-vi'ziug,  a.  Counsel ; advice. 

Fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings. — Shaks. 

Advisory,  ad-vi'zur-e,  a.  Having  the  power  or  ’ 
tendency  to  advise. 

Advocacy,  ad'vo-ka-se,  9.  The  act  of  pleading; 
vindication  ; defence ; apology ; judicial  pleading. 

Advocate,  ad'vo-kate,  v.  a.  (adcoco,  Lat.  aroca, 
Fr.)  To  plead  for ; to  support ; to  vindicate ; to 
defend; — s ( ndrocatus , Lat.)  a lawyer  who  pleads 
at  the  bar  of  a court  of  judicature;  he  who  pleads 
any  cause  in  whatever  manner,  as  a controverrialist 
or  vindicator.  Faculty  of  advocates,  in  Scotland, 
a society  of  eminent  lawyers  who  practise  in  the 
supreme  courts.  The  lord  advocate,  in  Scotland,  | 
the  principal  crown  lawyer  or  prosecutor  in  criini-  I 
nal  cases.  Judge  advocate,  in  courts  martial,  the  I 
person  who  manages  the  prosecution. 

Advocateship,  ad'vo-kate-sbip,  t.  The  office  of 
an  advocate. 

Leave  your  advocateship, 

Except  that  we  shall  call  you  Orator  Fly.— Ben  Jonson.  , 

Advocatebs,  ad'vo-kay-tes,  9.  A female  advocate,  j 
God  bath  provided  us  with  an  advocates*,  who  is  gentlo 

and  sweet,  Ac.,  and  many  such  other  dogmas,  proposi- 
tions.—27p.  Taylor. 

The  older  synonym,  advocatrict , is  used  by  Sir  j 
Thomas  Elyot. 

Advocation,  ad-ro-ka'shnn,  9 The  office  or  act 
of  pleading ; plea ; apology. 

My  advocation  Is  not  now  in  tune. — Skaks. 

BiU  of  advocation,  in  Scottish  Law,  a written  ap- 
plication to  a superior  court,  to  call  an  action 
before  them  from  an  inferior  court.  The  order 
from  the  superior  court  is  called  a letter  of  advo- 
cation. 

Advolation,  ad-vo-la'shun,  9.  (adcolvo,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  flying  to  something. 

Advoldtion,  nd-vo-lu'shun,  t.  (French ; udvolutio, 
Lat.)  A rolling  towards  something. 

Advoutrer,  ad-vow'trur,  9.  An  adulterer. — Ob- 
solete. 

Advoltrebb,  ad-vow'tres,  9.  An  adulteress. — 
Obsolete. 

Advodtbous,  ad-vow'trus,  a.  Adulterous.— Ob- 
solete. 

Advoutry,  ad-vow'tre,  9.  Adultery. — Obsolete. 

Advow,  ad-vow',  r.  a.  To  affirm;  to  vow  to. — | 
Obsolete. 

Advowee,  ad-vow-e't  9.  One  who  has  the  right  of  j 
advowson ; the  advocate  of  a church  or  religious 
house. 

Advowson,  ad-vow'sun,  9.  In  Common  Law,  the 
right  to  present  to  a benefice,  termed,  in  Canon 
Law,  Jus  Patronatis,  the  right  of  patron.  Ad - 
vowtotts  are  of  three  kinds — preseniative , when  the 
patron  presents  his  clerk  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese to  bo  instituted;  collative,  when  the  bishop  , 
is  the  patron,  and  institutes  or  collates  his  clerk  by 
a single  act. 

Adynamia,  a-de-na'rne-a,\  9.  (a.  priv.  and  dynamis, 

Adtnamy,  a-din'a-me,  / power,  Gr.)  Dimiun-  j 
tion  of  the  vital  powers ; debility ; impotence ; | 
prostration  of  the  action  of  the  senses,  and  ot  the 
muscular  system. 

Adynamic,  a-de-nam'ik,  o.  Weak;  destitute  ot 
strength. 

Adyseton,  ad-e-se'ton,  9.  (meaning  unknown.)  A 1 
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genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  small  evergreen  herbs 
or  subshrubs,  with  yellow  Hewers;  Order,  Cruci- 
fer*. 

ADYTUM,  nd'e-tum,  I.  (ar fytos,  Gr.)  The  inner  or 
sacred  place  of  a heathen  temple,  into  which  none 
but  the  initiated  durst  enter  the  place  of  the 
oracle ; a vestry. 

Adze,  ad/.,  *.  (adese,  Sax.  formerly  written  addict 
in  English.)  A cutting  instrument,  used  for  chop- 
ping a horizontal  surface  of  timber. 

£,  a diphthong  used  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek.  It  has  the  sound  of  e,  with  which  it 
is  often  replaced  in  the  commcucemeut  of  words. 
It  answers  to  the  Greek  ni. 

iEciDll'M,  c-sid'e-utn,  s.  (nilion,  awheel,  and  eidot, 
like,  Gr.  from  the  form  of  the  pustules.)  A genus 
of  Fungi,  found  as  small  membranous  bags  on  the 
bark  and  leaves  of  trees. 

JEdele,  e'dc-le,  t.  (Latin.)  A Roman  civic  magis- 
trate, whose  office  was  to  see  that  the  houses, 
streets,  and  temples  were  kept  in  proper  repair. 

£ deb,  e'dcs,  a.  (Latin.)  An  inferior  kiud  of  an- 
cient temple,  consecrated  to  some  deity. 

Aim  LITE,  e'de-lite,  a.  (oidoios,  modesty,  and  lithos, 
a stone,  Gr.)  A mineral  of  a light-grey  striated 
appearance ; a silicate  of  alumina : found  in 
Sweden. 

2Edoiografiit,  e-do-c-og'graf  e,  s.  (aidoia,  organs 
of  generation,  and  ffra/tho,  I write,  Gr.)  A de- 
scription of  the  organs  of  generation. 

JEdoiotomt,  e-do-e-ot'o-me,  a.  ( aidoia , and  temno, 
I cut,  Gr.)  Dissection  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

1 2El>oiTK8,  e-do-i'tis,  a.  Inflammation  of  the  organs 
I of  generation. 

>EoagRaF1LU8,  e-g.vgrnp'c-lus,  a.  (air,  a goat, 

I pilot,  a ball  of  hair,  Gr.)  A concretionary  hairy 
ball,  found  occasionally  in  the  stomachs  of  ruini- 
| nating  animals. 

; jEgeridkzE,  e-jer-id'e-e,  a.  (air,  a goat,  and  eidos, 
resemblance,  Gr.)  The  Hornets,  a family  of 
I.epidopterous  insects,  the  grubs  of  which  feed  on 
the  currant  and  other  berry-bearing  bushes. 

jEgialites,  e-je-a-li'tes,  a.  (aiyudos,  a beach,  Gr.) 
A name  given  by  Vieillot  to  a family  of  wading- 
birds,  comprehending  those  which  live  on  the  banks 
of  streams. 

ADoiceras,  e-jis'er-as,  a.  (air,  a goat,  and  kerat , 
a horn,  Gr.  from  the  form  of  the  fruit.)  A genus 
j of  plants:  Order,  Myrsineace*. 

jEgilofs,  e je-lops,  a.  ( avjilops , goat-eyed,  Gr.)  A 
sore  immediately  under  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
so  named  from  goats  being  supposed  subject  to 
the  disease ; a genus  of  the  Graminace*,  called 
Ilurdgrass. 

jEgikktia,  e je-neshe-a,  a.  (named  in  memory  of 
Paul  /Egimttc,  a physician  who  flourished  in  the 
7th  century.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  India : 
Order,  Orubanchace*. 

1 JEgifhila,  e-gif’ e-la,  a.  (air,  a goat,  and  philot , 
dear,  Gr.)  Goat's  Friend,  a genus  of  West  In- 
dian plants:  Order,  Verbenacea*. 

iEci«,  e'jis,  a.  (Latin.)  A shield;  properly  the 
shield  of  Jupiter,  so  named  from  its  having  been 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea. 

JSoittialeb,  e-jUft'a-Ie*,  a.  A name  given  by  C. 
Bonaparte  to  a family  of  Pnssarine  birds  which 
feed  on  bees. 

JEgle,  o'gle,  a.  (A:gle,  one  of  the  ITosporides.)  The 
Bengal  Quince:  Order,  Aurantiace*. 

Jtoociu.OA,  c-goklo-o,  a.  ( air,  a goat,  and  chloa. 


I grass,  Gr.  from  some  of  the  species  being  fetid.) 

, A genus  of  plants : Order,  Polemoniaccic. 

.Euofodium,  e-go-po'de-um,  a.  (air,  a goat,  and 
podion,  a little  foot,  Gr.)  Goat-weed,  a genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Uinbellace*. 

AtaOPOOOX,  e-go-po'gon,  a.  (air,  & goat,  and  poyon, 
a beard,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants : Order,  Gramiu- 
acete. 

jEgyptiacum,  e-jip-ti'a-kum,  a.  An  ointment, 
consisting  of  verdigris,  powdered  uluin,  vinegar, 
treacle,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

ASipatht,  e-ip'a-lAc,  a.  (aei,  always,  and  pathos,  a 
passion,  Gr.)  Continued  passion. 

iEL,  Eal,  or  Al,  in  compound  names,  signify  all  or 
altogether,  as  in  AClwin,  a complete  conqueror ; 
Albert,  all-illustrious;  A’ If,  implies  assistHiice; 
A.lfwin,  is  victorious;  and  Ailfwold,  an  auxiliary 
governor. 

Aloliax,  e-olc-an,  a.  (AZohu,  the  god  of  the  winds, 
Lat.)  Pertaining  to  the  winds.  sEolian  harp , a 
stringed  instrument,  which  yields  agreeable  sounds 
when  acted  on  by  a current  of  air.  In  Prosody, 
-f Julian  verst,  a kind  of  verse  consisting  of  an 
iambus  or  spondee  ; then  of  two  anapests  separated 
by  a long  syllable. 

ACoi.ifile,  e-ole -pile,  a.  (sEoltu,  and  pih,  a ball, 
Gr.)  An  instrument  used  in  showing  bow  water 
may  be  converted  into  steam,  consisting  of  a hol- 
low ball  and  a slender  tube. 

A&OE.I8T,  c'o-list,  t.  (/fvtJua.)  A pretender  to  in- 
spiration. 

ASoLLANTiira,  c-ol-lnn'fAus,  a.  ( aiolto , I vnry,  and 
anthos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants,  natives 
of  Brazil : Order,  Vcrbenaccse. 

Aeranthis,  ay-cr-an'fAis,  a.  ( aer , air,  and  anthos,  a 
flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar: Order,  Orchidacc*. 

Aerate,  a'er-ate,  r.  a.  (aer,  air,  Gr.)  To  impreg- 
nate a liquid  with  carbonic  acid. 

Aerial,  ay-e're-ul,  a.  (aerius,  I^t.)  Pertaining  to  J 
the  air;  consisting  of  air;  living  in  the  air;  high,  ! 
elevated.  In  Painting,  the  secondary  objects,  as 
seen  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  arc  j 
so  termed.  Aerial  perspective , that  branch  of 
perspective  which  treats  of  the  relative  diminution 
of  the  colours  of  bodies,  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tance from  the  eye. 

Aerian,  ay-e're-ans,  t.  In  Church  History,  a branch 
of  Arians,  named  from  Aerius,  who  maintained  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  bishops  and  priests. 

Aer  ides,  a'er-e-dis,  t.  (aer,  air,  Gr.)  Air-phuiL  ! 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Orchidacesc. 

Aerie,  e're,  t.  (airie,  Fr.)  A nest  of  eagles,  hawks, 
or  other  birds  of  prey. 

Aeriff.rous,  ayr-ifer-us,  a,  (aer,  air,  and  fero , I 
bear,  Lat.)  Containing  air,  applied  to  those  vesi- 
cles which  characterize  certain  Fuci,  and  enable 
them  to  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Ap- 
plied in  Zoology  to  the  bronchial  vessels. 

Aerification,  ayr-e-fe-ka'shun,  t.  The  act  of  be- 
coming air;  the  state  of  being  tilled  with  air;  the 
act  of  becoming  air,  or  changing  from  a liquid  or 
solid  into  an  aeriform  state. 

Aeriform,  oyr'e-fawrm,  a.  Resembling  or  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  air. 

Aerify,  ayr'e-fi,  v.  a.  To  combine  with  air;  to 
infuse  air  into  ; to  fill  with  air. 

Aerodynamics,  ayr-o-di-namlks,  s.  (aer,  air,  and 
dynamis,  power,  Gr.)  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  properties  of  air  in  motion. 
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Aerognost,  kyr-og'no-se,  s.  (acrognnt:e,  Fr.  from 
aer,  and  gnosis,  knowledge,  Gr.)  That  part  of 
natural  history  which  treats  of  the  properties  of 
air,  and  of  the  part  it  perfonna  ia  the  operations 
of  nature. 

Aeroobapiyt,  ayr-og'gra-fe,  s.  (aer,  air,  and  grapho, 
I write,  Gr.)  A description  of  the  air  or  atmo- 
sphere. 

Akuoiiydrous,  ay/o-hl-drua,  a.  ( aerohydre , Fr. 
from  aer,  air,  and  h ydor,  water,  Gr.)  Applied  to 
minerals  which  contain  water  in  their  cavities. 
Aerolite,  ayr  o-lite,  t.  (aer,  air,  and  IMos,  a stone, 
Gr.)  A meteoric  stone;  a stone  which  falls  from 
the  atmosphere  under  certain  circumstances,  which 
has  given  origin  to  a number  of  nn satisfactory  con 
. jeetures  as  to  their  cause  or  origin. 

Akrolooical,  ayr-o-Ioj'e-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
I aerology. 

Aerologist,  ayr-oFo-jist,  s.  One  who  is  versed 
. in  aerology. 

Aerology,  ayr-olo-je,  a.  (aer,  air,  and  logos,  a 
discourse,  Gr.)  A treatise  upon  the  air  in  general, 

I and  its  properties, 
j AeromaNCY,  avr'o-mnn-ae,  s.  (neromancie,  Fr. 
from  aer,  air,  and  manteia,  divination,  Gr.)  The 
act  of  divining  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
Aerometer,  ayr-omVtur,  s.  (aerometre,  Fr.  from 
■ aer,  air,  and  metron,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  density  of  the  air. 

Aerometrt,  ayr-om'e-tre,  s.  (aerometrie,  Fr.)  That 
part  of  physics  which  treats  of  the  density  and  ex- 
| pansioo  of  the  air,  and  the  means  of  measuring  it. 

I Aeronaut,  ayro-nawt,  t.  (aer,  air,  and  naules , a 
sailor,  Gr.)  One  who  sails  through  the  air  in  a 
balloon. 

Aeronautics,  ayr-o-naw'tiks,  t.  The  art  of  aerial 
suspension,  or  of  making  and  guiding  balloons. 
Aeronautism,  ayr'o-nawt-ixm,  s.  The  practice  of 
ascending  and  floating  in  the  air  in  balloons. 

I Aerophobia,  ayr-o-fo'be-a,  #.  (aer,  air,  and  pho- 
bia, I fear,  Gr.)  The  dread  of  air ; a symptom  of 
I hydrophobia. 

Aeropiiytb,  ayr o fite,  §.  (nor,  air,  and  phyton, 
a plant,  Gr.)  An  air-plant;  a plant  which  draws 
its  nourishment  exclusively  from  the  atmosphere, 
i Aeroscopy,  ayr-oslco-pe,  s.  (aer,  air,  and  skopos , 
an  inspector,  Gr.)  Tne  observation  of  the  state 
and  variations  of  the  atmosphere. 

Aerostat,  ayr'o-stat,  t.  (aer,  air,  and  stntikos , 
causing  to  stand,  Gr.)  A machine  or  vessel  for 
sustaining  weights  in  air. 

Aerostatic,  ayr-o-stat'ik,  o.  Pertaining  to  aeros- 
I tat  ion. 

Aerostatics,  ayr-o-stnt'iks,  a.  That  part  of  phy- 
sics which  examines  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of 
the  air  and  other  gaseous  bodies. 

Aerostation,  ayr-os-ta'shun, s.  Aerial  navigation; 
the  science  of  raising,  suspending,  or  guiding  bal- 
loons in  the  atmosphere. 

£rua,  e'rw-a,  s.  (from  eroud,  its  Arabic  name.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Amarantaceie. 

1 jEruginous,  e-ru'je-nus,  a.  Of  the  nature  or 
colour  of  verdigris. 

Almuoo,  e-ru'go,  s.  (Latin.)  Verdigris,  sub -acetate 
of  copper.  English  verdigris  is  a spurious  kind,  in 
cbich  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  acetate  of 
**ad  are  substituted. 

j 1 1 YW anti! us,  es-ko-nan'tAus,  s (aischynomai, 

I am  modest,  and  anthos , a flower,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  twining  paras  tic  plants ; Order,  Gesneraccrc. 
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jEsch ynomenr,  cs-ke-no'me-ne,  t.  (aischynomai, 
I ani  modest,  Gr.  from  ouo  of  the  species  being 
sensitive.)  . A genua  of  Leguminous  plants : Sub- 
order, Papilionacc®. 

A£sculus,  esTu-lus,  s.  (a  name  given  by  Pliny  to  a 
kind  of  oak  which  had  an  eatable  nut,  derived  from 
esca,  nourishment,  Gr.)  Hurse-chesnut.  A genua 
of  plants,  consUting  of  trees : Order,  Sapindaci  tv. 
Aesthetics,  es-Metlks,  s.  (aesthetikos,  perceptible, 
Gr.)  The  faculty  of  perceiving  by  means  of  the 
sense  ; the  faculty  of  judging  and  reasoning  ex- 
clusively from  ascertained  phenomena.  The  term 
has  been  applied  by  certain  German  writers  to  a 
branch  of  philosophy,  the  object  of  which  is  a 
philosophical  theory  of  the  beautiful,  as  applied  to 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts. 

Aesthna,  esM'na,  i.  A genus  of  Dragon-flies,  remark- 
able for  their  wings  continuing  outspread  while  in 
a state  of  rest. 
jEatival.— See  Estival. 

Aestivb,  es'tiv,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  summer. 

I roust  also  show  how  they  are  likewise  engendered 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  by  war  me,  aetive,  and  summer 
shower*,  whose  life  in  short,  and  there  Is  no  use  for  them. 
—FopstUs  History  of  Serpents. 

ASstus  Volaticus,  e'stus  vol-at'e-kas,  r.  (cr*tu* 
heat,  and  nolo,  I fly,  Lat)  A term  applied  to  tran- 
sient heats  or  erythema  of  the  face. 
iETHKR. — See  Ether. 

Aetiiionema,  e-fAe-o-ne'-ma,  «.  (aitho,  I scorch,  and 
nema,  a filament,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  tawncy 
or  sunburnt  tinge  of  the  stamens.)  A genus  of 
plants  i Order,  Crucifer®. 
jEthonia,  e-tho  ne-a,  i.  (cethon,  one  of  Phoebus’s 
horses.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants : Suborder, 
Tubuliflone. 

Avthofs. — See  Ethops. 

iEniRioscoPE,  efA're-o-skope,  s.  (aithriot,  clear,  and 
skopeo,  I view,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  relative  degrees  of  cold,  produced  by  the  pulsa- 
tions from  a clear  sky. 

£thusa,  e-fAu'zo,  s.  (aithusso,  I warm  or  kindle, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  umbelliferous  plants,  one  of  which, 
E.  cynapium  or  Fool’s-parsley,  is  highly  poisonous. 
Etiology,  et-e-ol'o-je,  s.  (aitin,  a cause,  and  logos, 
a discourse,  Gr.)  That  branch  of  Pathology  which 
has  for  its  object  the  doctrine  or  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  diseases. 

AEtites.  e-ti'tis,  a.  (aetos,  an  eagle,  Gr.)  Eaglestoue, 
a variety  of  ironstone,  formed  of  concentric  or  sub- 
conccntric  layers,  round  a nucleus,  which  is  often 
loose,  and  makes  a noise  when  shaken. 

AStobatis,  e-to-ba'tis,  s.  (aetos,  an  eagle,  and  batis , 
the  bramble,  Gr.)  The  Eagle  Rays,  a genus  of 
skate  fishes  with  long  thorny  tails. 

Affa,  aTfa,  t.  A weight  used  on  the  Guinea  coast, 
equal  to  an  ounce. 

Afar,  a-fdr',  ad.  (a  and  far,  Sax.)  At  a great 
distance;  to  or  from  a great  distance;  ajar  off", 
remotely  distant.  In  Scriptnro,  figuratively, 
estranged  in  affection  ; alienated ; 

My  kinsmen  stand  afar  off.— ft.  xxxrilL 
not  belonging  to  the  visible  church. 

Ye  who  sometimes  were  afar  o tL  are  made  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Christ — Eph.  li.  7 

Afeard,  a-feerd',  part.  a.  (a/lerde.  Sax.)  Frighted, 
terrified,  afraid. — Obsolete. 

But  tell  me,  Hall,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard  t— Shake. 
Afbr,  a'fer,  s.  (Latin.)  The  south-west  wind. 

Notes  and  Afer  bleak  with  thunderous  clouds.— Hilton. 
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Apf ability,  af-fa-bil'e-te,  a.  (affability,  Fr.)  Easi- 
ness of  manners ; civility ; condescension.  Used 
commonly  with  respect  to  superiors. 

Affable,  affa-bl,  a,  (French,  from  uffabiKs , Lat.) 
Easy  of  manners ; accostablc ; courteous ; complai- 
sant ; benign;  mild;  favourable. 

Affablenesk,  affa-bl-nea,  i.  Courtesy ; affability. 

Affablt,  aFfa-ble,  ad.  In  an  affable  manner ; 
courteously;  civilly. 

Affabhoi'S,  afTa-bnis,  a.  (affiibre,  Fr.)  Skilfully 
made;  complete;  finished  in  a workman-like 
manner. 

Affabulatiox,  af-fab-u-la'shnn,  i.  (affitbulaho, 
Lat.)  The  moral  of  a fable. 

Affair,  af-fare',  s.  (affaire,  Fr.)  Business ; some- 
thing to  be  managed  or  transacted.  In  Military 
language,  a partial  engagement ; a rencounter ; 
also  a duel ; an  affair  of  honour,  absurdly  so  called,  j 
In  the  plural,  it  denotes  transactions  in  general,  as 
human  affairs ; church  affairs ; the  affairs  of  the 
state. 

Affamisit,  af-fam'Ljh,  v.  a.  ( nffamer , Fr.)  To  starve. 

My  love-a/<w»r*W  heart— Sjxnaer. 

The  affrmisking  of  other*. — Bp.  IlatL 

Affamishmf.nt,  af-faro'isb-ment,  $.  Starvation. 

Affear,  af-feer'  v.  a.  ( afeeran,  Sax.)  To  frighten. 
— Obsolete. 

Each  trembling  leaf,  and  whistling  wind  they  bearo. 

As  ghastly  hug  does  greatly  them  affenrt. — Speiuer . 

Affect,  af-fekt',  v.  a.  (a fleeter,  Fr.  from  aflicio , 
affectum,  Lat.)  To  act  upon  ; to  produce  effects 
in  the  same  thing ; to  move  the  passions ; to  aim 
at ; to  endeavour ; to  lend  to ; to  endeavour  after ; 
to  be  fond  of ; to  be  pleased  with ; to  love ; to  make 
a show  of  something ; to  study  the  appearance  of 
anything  with  some  degree  of  hypocrisy ; to  imi- 
tate in  an  unnatural  and  constrained  manner; 
to  tend  to,  by  natural  affinity  or  disposition,  as  tho 
drops  of  a fluid  affect  a spherical  form ; judicially, 
to  convict  of  some  crime. 

Affectation,  af-fek-ta'shun,  t.  ( affectatio , Lat) 
An  attempt  to  assume  or  exhibit  what  ia  not  na- 
tural or  real ; an  artificial  Bhow ; an  elaborate 
appearance ; a false  pretence ; affectation ; fond- 
ness. —Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Affected,  af-fek'tcd,  part,  a.  Moved  ; touched  in 
the  feelings ; excited ; internally  disposed  or  in- 
clined ; studied  with  overmuch  care,  or  with  hypo- 
critical appearance ; full  of  affectation  ; given  to 
false  show. 

Affectedlt,  af-fek'ted-le,  ad.  In  an  affected 
manner ; hypocritically ; w ith  more  appearance 
than  reality ; studiously ; with  laboured  intention. 

Affectedness,  af-fek'ted-nes,  ».  The  quality  of 
being  affected,  or  of  making  false  appearances. 

Affectirilitt,  af-fek-te-bil'e-te,  t.  The  state  of 
being  affectible. 

Affectiblk,  af-fi-k'te-bl.  a.  That  may  be  affected. 

Affection,  af-fek'shun,  t.  (French.)  The  state 
of  being  affected — (not  used  in  this  sense) ; passion 
of  any  kind ; a bent  of  mind  toward  a particular 
object;  goodwill;  love;  zealous  attachment;  de- 
sire ; inclination ; state  of  the  wind  in  geucraL 
There  grew* 

In  my  mo«t  Ul-compo*ed  affection,  such 
A 8 tan  eh  less  avarice,  that,  were  I king, 

I should  cut  off  tho  nobles  for  their  lands. — Sh/il*. 

attribute.  In  Pathology,  a disease,  or  any  morbid 
state  of  the  body,  as  a hysteric  affection. 
Affectionate,  af-fck'almn-ate,  a.  Full  of  affection 
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fond;  wann -hearted ; zealous,  proceed!  g from 
affection,  indicating  love ; l»eiievoleut ; tender  ; | 

inclined  to ; warmly  attached. 

As  for  the  parliament.  It  presently  took  fire,  being 
aff'  f iionntt  of  old  to  the  war  of  F raoce.— Bacon. 
Affectionately,  af-fek'shnn-ate-le,  ad.  With 
affection  ; fondly  ; tenderly ; kindly. 
Affectionatf.ness,  af-fek'shun-ate  nes,  t.  Fond- 
ness ; goodwill ; affection. 

Affection ed,  af-fek'shund,  a.  Disposed;  having 
an  affection  of  heart. 

Be  ye  kindly  a ff returned  one  to  another.— Rom.  xli. 
affected ; conceited. — Obsolete  in  these  senses. 

An  aftdioned  ass,  that  con*  stole  without  book,  and  • 
utters  It  by  great  Kwaths. — Stud*. 

Affective,  af-fek'tiv,  a.  That  affects  or  excites 
emotion  ; suited  to  affect. 

Affectively,  af-fek'tiv-le,  ad.  In  an  affective  or 
impressive  manner. 

Affector,\  af-fek'tur,  *.  One  who  imitates  a 
Affectek,/  fashion;  one  who  assumes. 

The  Josults,  afectort  of  superiority.— Sir  E.  Samlys. 

A just  affecter  of  thy  faith.— Beau.  <£  FUU 
Afff.ctl'owty,  af-fek-tu-oe'e-te,  i.  ( affectuoaitus , 
Lat.)  Passionateness. 

AffkctfoU8,  af-fek'tu-us,  a.  (affcctueux,  old  Fr.) 

Full  of  passion. — A word  seldom  used. 

Affker,  af-feer',  v.  a.  ( ajfier , to  6et,  Fr.)  To 
confirm ; ( offerer , to  assist,  Fr.)  in  Law,  to  asses* 
or  reduce  an  arbitrary  penalty  or  amercement  to  a 
precise  sum,  or  to  reduce  a general  amercement  to 
a sum  certain,  according  to  the  circumstances  o l 
the  case. 

Affeerer,\  af-fe'rur,  t.  A person  appointed  in 
Afpebror,/  court  leets,  &c.,  upon  oath,  to  mulcfc 
such  as  have  committed  faults,  arbitrarily  punish- 
able, and  having  no  express  penalty  set  down  by 
statute. — CoweL 

Affeermknt,  af-feer' ment,  s.  The  act  ofaffeeriug 
or  assessing  an  amercement,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

Affetto,  af-fet'to,  ) a.  (Italian.)  A term 

Affettuobo,  af-fet-tn-o'so,)  in  Music,  denoting 
that  the  strain  to  be  sung  or  played  is  to  b«  doue  in 
a slow,  tender  manner. 

Afflince,  af-fi'ans,  ».  (French.)  A marriage 
contract;  trust;  confidence  ; sincere  reliance;  trust 
in  the  Divine  promises  and  protection ; — v.  a.  to 
betroth  or  bind  any  one  by  promise  to  marriage  . 
to  give  confidence. 

Affiimead  In  my  faith. — fbpe. 

Affiancer,  af-fi'an-sur,  i.  He  who  makes  a coo  * 
tract  of  marriage  between  two  parties. 

Affiche,  af-feesh',  a.  (French.)  A placard. 
Affidation,  af-fe-da'ahun,)  a.  ( affido , Lat.)  Mu- 
Affidaturk,  af-fe-da'ture,)  tual  ooutract ; mutual 
oath  of  fidelity. 

Affidavit,  af-fe-d*\*it,  a.  (pret  of  affido,  low 
Lat.)  A declaration  on  oath ; an  oath  in  writing, 
or  a declaration  to  the  truth ; an  oath  is  sworn 
before  a person  legally  qualified  to  administer  an 
oath. 

Afpied,  af-fide',  pari.  a.  Joined  by  contract; 
affianced. 

Affile,  af  file',  v.  a.  (ajfller,  Fr.  and  Dan.)  To 
polish. — Obsolete. 

lie  mast  preche  and  well  aJJSU  his  tongue. — Chancer. 
Affiliate,  af-fil'e-ate,  r.  a.  (affUier,  Fr.  from  ad 
and  filitu,  a son,  Lat.)  To  adopt : to  receive  in  » 
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family  a son : to  receive  in  a society  a member,  and 
initiate  him  into  its  mysteries,  plans,  or  intrigues. 

Affiliation,  af-fil-e-a'shun,  $.  Adoption;  asso- 
ciation in  the  same  family  or  society. 

Affinaoe,  affin-aje,  a.  (French.)  The  act  of 
refining  metals  ; the  process  by  which  metals  are 
obtained  in  a state  of  purity. 

Affined,  a-fi'nd,  a.  {affinity  Lat.)  Joined  in 
affinity ; related  to  another. 

If  partially  ({find  or  leagued  In  office. — Shakj 

Affinity,  af-fin'e-te,  r.  {afftniti,  Fr.  from  offinis, 
Lat.)  Relationship  by  marriage ; opposed  to  con- 
sanguinity or  relatiou  by  birth  ; relation  to ; con- 
nection with  ; resemblance  to.  In  Zoology  and 
Botany,  the  relation  of  one  animal  to  another.  In 
Chemistry,  the  power  by  which  the  atoms  of  dif- 
ferent substances  are  attracted  to  each  other  in 
the  production  of  chemical  compounds ; electric 
attraction.  In  Botany,  tho  relation  which  natural 
orders  bear  to  each  other,  as  regards  structure,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  of  the  plants  they  embrace. 

Affirm,  af-fenn',  v.  n.  ( affirmo , Lat)  To  declare 
solemnly ; to  aver ; to  maintain  as  true ; to  tell 
confidently ; — c.  a.  to  declare  positively ; to  ratify 
or  establish. 

Affirmable,  af-fcrm'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  af- 
firmed. * 

Affikmably,  af-ferm'a-blc,  ad.  In  a way  capable 
of  affirmation. 

Affirmance,  af-ferm 'mans, «.  Confirmation;  de- 
claration ; opposed  to  repeal. 

Affikmant,  af-ferm'mant,  «.  The  person  who 
atfirms ; a declarer. 

Affikmation,  af-fer-ma'shnn,  •.  {affirmation  Lat.) 
The  act  of  affirming  or  declaring;  confirmation; 
ratification;  tho  position  affirmed,  in  Law,  the 
solemn  declaration  made  by  Quakers  and  Mora- 
vians in  cases  where  an  oath  is  required  from 
others;  false  affirmations  made  by  such  persona 
are  punishable  in  tho  same  way  as  peijnry. 

Affirmative,  af-fenn'a-tiv,  a.  That  affirms ; de- 
claratory of  what  exists ; that  can  or  may  be 
affirmed ; confirmation ; ratifying ; positive ; dog- 
matical ; — ».  that  which  contains  an  affirmation. 

Affirmatively,  af-fenn'a-tiv-lc,  ad.  In  an  affir- 
mative manner;  on  the  positive  side;  not  uega- 
tively. 

Affikmer,  af-fer'mur,  t.  The  person  who  affirms 
or  declares  anything  positively. 

Affix,  af-fiks',  v.  a.  ( aJJujo , affirum , Lat.)  To 
unite  to  the  end ; to  subjoin ; to  anuex ; to  attach, 
unite,  or  connect  with ; — «.  a syllable  or  letter  added 
to  the  end  of  a word. 

Affixion,  af-fik'shun,  a.  The  act  of  affixing;  the 
state  of  being  affixed. — Seldom  used. 

AfflaTION,  af- flash  on,  «.  (offio,  affiatum,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  breathing  upon  anything. 

Afflatus,  af-fla'tna,  «.  (Latin.)  A blast  or  breath 
of  wind ; communication  of  the  power  of  prophecy ; 

i inspiration. 

Afflict,  af-fUki',  t>.  a.  (afflicto,  afflictum,  Lat.) 
To  put  to  pain ; to  grieve ; to  torment ; to  harass; 
to  overthrow. 

Afflicted,  af-flik'ted,  a.  Suffering  grief  or  pain  , 

i tormented;  overthrown. 

There  rest.  If  any  rest  can  harbour  there; 

And  reassembling  our  afflicted  Powers, 

Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 
Oar  enemy.— Milton. 

Afflictedness,  af-flik'tcd-nes,  t. . The  state  of 
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affliction,  or  of  being  afflicted;  sorrowfulness  | 
grief. 

Afflicter,  af-flik'tur,  #.  One  who  afflicts;  a 
tormentor. 

AffLICTINO,  af-flik'ting, a.  Grievous;  distressing, 
as  an  afflicting  dispensation. 

Afflictinglt,  af-flik'ting-lc,  ad  In  an  afflicting 
or  oppressive  manner. 

Affliction,  af-flik'shun,  t.  The  state  of  pain  or 
sorrow;  calamity;  the  state  of  being  sorrowful; 
misery;  distress;  torment. 

Afflictive,  af-flik'tiv,  a.  Cansing  affliction ; pain- 
ful; tormenting.  ^ i 

Afflictiyely,  af-flik'tiv-lc,  a<L  Painfully  ; in  a 
state  of  torment. 

Affluence,  af'fln-ens,  \ *.  (affluentia,  lat.)  The 

Affltency,  af'flu-en-ac,/  act  of  flowing  to  any 
place;  concourse; 

I shall  not  relate  the  affluent*  of  young  nobles  Into 

Spain,  after  the  voice  of  the  prince  being  there  had  boon 

noised. — I t'oUan. 

exuberance  of  riches ; stream  of  wealth ; plenty. 

Affluent,  af'flu-ent,  a.  (French,  from  affluent 
Lat.)  Flowing  to  any  part,  as,  the  affluent  blood ; 
abundant;  exuberant;  wealthy. 

Affluently,  af'flu-ent- le,  ad.  In  an  affluent 
manner;  in  abundance. 

Affluentness,  af'flu  ent-nes,  «.  The  quality  of 
being  affluent. 

Afflux,  af'fluks,  s.  (affiurut,  Lat.)  The  act  <vf 
flowing  to,  or  that  which  flows  to,  as  an  afflux  of 
blood  to  the  head ; affluence ; that  which  flows  to 
another  place. 

Affluxion,  af-fluk'shnn,  t.  ( affluxio , Lat.)  The 
act  of  flowing  to ; that  which  flows  to. 

Afforagk,  af'fo-raje,  ».  (French,  from  afforer, , to 
value.)  A duty  paid  in  France  to  the  proprietor 
of  a district,  for  permission  to  sell  wine,  &i c.,  within 
his  superiority. 

Afforcement,  a-forse'ment,  s.  (ad  and  force.)  In 
old  charters,  a fortress  ; a fortification. 

Afford,  af-forde',  v.  a.  To  yield ; to  produce ; to 
be  able  to  sell  at  a certain  price ; to  be  able  to 
bear  expense*. 

Afforest,  af-for'est,  v.  a.  ( affbrestare,  Lat.)  To 
turn  ground  into  a forest. 

Afforestation,  af-for  res-ta'shun,  ».  The  act  of 
converting  ground  into  a forest. 

Affranchise,  af-fran'shiz,  v.  a.  ( affrancJiir , Fr.) 
To  make  free. 

Affranchisement,  af-fran'sliiz-ment,  t.  (offi'an- 
chissement,  Fr.)  The  act  of  making  free. 

Affrap,  nf-frap',  v.  n.  ( affrappare,  Ital.)  To  strike; 
to  make  a blow. . 

I have  been  trained  up  In  warlike  stowre, 

To  lossen  spear  and  shield,  and  to  affrap 
The  warlike  rider.— •Sptnecr. 

Affray,  af-fra',  v.  a.  {affrayer,  Fr.)  To  fright; 
to  terrify— -(obsolete; ; 

Or  when  the  flying  heavens  ho  would  c/my,— 
SpcMcr. 

— *.  a tumultuous  assault ; a battle ; tumult ; 
confusion. 

The  general  affray  t and  bloodsheds  of  tho  woridg-^ 

Affreight,  af-frate',  r.a.  To  Lire  a ship  for  the 
transportation  of  goods. 

Affreighter,  af  fra'tur,  t.  Tho  person  who  hires 
or  charters  a ship  or  other  vessel  to  convey  goods. 

Affreioiitmenv,  af-frate'meut,  a.  The  act  of 
having  a ship  for  the  transportation  of  goods. 
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Affret,  af-frvt',  $.  (afrettnre,  Ital.)  Furious  on- 
set; immediate  attack. — Obsolete. 

Careless  of  perill  in  their  fierce  affret. — Spatter. 

Affriction,  af-frik'flhun,  a.  ( affrictio , Lat.)  The 
act  of  nibbing  one  tiling  on  another.—  Obsolete. 
Every  pitiful  rice  seek*  die  enlargement  of  itself  by  a 
Contagious  affriction  of  all  culpable  subjects. — JIallywelL 

Affriended,  af-frend'ed,  a.  Reconciled;  made 
friends. — Obsolete. 

When  she  saw  that  cruell  war  so  ended. 

And  deadly  foes  ao  faithfully  offrmded, 

I In  lonely  wise  she  gan  the  lady  greet. — Spenser. 

Affright,  af-frite',  e.  a.  To  affect  with  fear;  to 
terrify  suddenly  ; to  frighten ; 

Thou  ahalt  not  be  affrighted  at  them. — Dent.  rii.  SI. 

As  one  affright  with  hellish  sounds.— Sjxnsrr. 

— s.  fear;  terror;  the  cause  of  fear;  a terrible 
object ; dreaded  appearance. 

I see  the  gods 

Upbraid  our  sufferings,  and  would  htrmble  them. 

By  sending  tlic.so  affrights  while  we  are  here, 

That  we  might  laugh  at  their  ridiculous  fear.— 

BenJomstm. 

Afkrigiitedlt,  af-fri'ted-le,  ad.  Under  the  im- 
pression of  fear. 

Affkighter,  af-fri'tur,  a.  He  who  frightens. — 
Obsolete. 

The  famous  Don  Quixote  of  the  Mancha,  tho  lighter 
ef  wrongs,  the  red  teaser  i>f  Injuries,  the  protector  of  dant- 
•els,  the  affrighur  of  giants.— Shelton,  Trans,  off  Don 
Quixote. 

Affriqiitful,  af-frite'ful,  a.  Full  of  affright ; ter- 
rible; dreadful 

Affuigiitment, af-frite'ment. 9.  Affright;  tenor; 
the  state  of  being  frightened. — Obsolete. 

She  waked  with  tho  offrtghtment  of  a dream. — Wotton. 
Affront,  af-frunt',  v.  a.  (affronter,  Fr.)  To  meet 
face  to  face ; to  encounter ; to  meet  in  a hostile 
manner,  front  to  front ; to  offer  an  open  insult ; 
to  offend  avowedly ; — s.  insult  offered  to  a per- 
son’s face;  contemptuous  or  rude  treatment ; con- 
tumely; outrage;  act  of  contempt;  open  opposi- 
tion ; disgrace ; shame. 

Affrontee,  af-frun-te',  i.  Applied  in  Heraldry, 
when  two  animals  are  placed  face  to  face  on  an 
escutcheon. 

Affronter,  af-frun'tur,  i.  One  who  affronts. 
Affronting,  af-frunt'ing,  part.  a.  Contumelious ; 
abusive. 

Affrontinglt,  af-fruntlng-le,  ad.  In  an  affront- 
ing manner. 

Affrontive,  af-frun'tiv,  a.  Causing  affront ; 

abusive.  ^ 

Affrontivenem,  af-frun'tiv-nes,  t . The  quality 
that  gives  affront. 

Affuage,  affu-aje,  s.  (French.)  Tho  right  of  cut- 
ting wood  for  fueL 

A F FUSE,  af-fuze',  r.  a.  ( affundo , ajfusvm,  ad  and 
/undo,  I pour  out,  Lat.)  To  sprinkle ; to  pour 

upon. 

Affusion,  af-fu'zhun,  s.  The  act  of  pouring  or 
sprinkling  with  a liquid, 

A rt  r,  af-fi  , r.  a.  (affier,  Fr.)  To  betroth  in  order 
to  marriage  ; — r.  n.  to  put  confidence  in. — Obso- 
lete in  the  latter  sense. 

Wo  nffe  In  your  loves  and  undertaking*.— 

Ben  Jtmstm. 

Afield,  a-feeld',  ad.  To  the  field;  in  the  field. 

II ow  jocund  did  they  drive  their  teams  afield! — Gray. 
44 


Afire,  a-fire',  ad.  On  fire ; in  a state  of  inflam- 
mation or  passionate  desire. 

So  was  he  set  afire  with  her  beauty. — Lydgate. 

Aflat,  a-flat',  ad.  Level  with  the  ground. 

Afliout,  a-flite',  a.  Having  fortitude ; possessing 
presence  of  mind  upon  the  appearance  of  danger. 
— w Obsolete. 

Upon  this  wordo  hir  herte  ajfight, 

Thyukende  what  waa  beat  to  doone. — Gamer. 

Afloat,  a-fiote',  ad.  and  prep.  Borne  on  the  wuter ; 
On  such  a full  sea  are  we  now  afloat, 

That  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures.— Shake. 
figuratively,  moving  or  going  from  place  to  place ; 
Other*  vou'11  see.  when  all  the  'fit 

W'rapt  in  the  embraces  of  a kersey  coat.—  Gay. 

unfixed,  as,  our  affairs  are  all  afloat.  As  an  adjec- 
tive, afloat  follows  the  noun. 

Afoot,  a -foot',  ad.  On  foot ; in  action  ; 

I pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  art  afoot. 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul. 
Observe  mine  unde. — Shake. 
in  motion. 

Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall'*  powers  yon  heard  not; 

'Tla  said  they  are  afoot.— Shake. 

Afore,  a-foro',  prep.  In  front  of;  before,  as,  be 
stood  afore  him;  sooner  in  time,  ns,  1 shall  be 
there  afore  you ; prior,  or  superior  to  ; 

In  this  Trinity,  there  Is  none  afore  or  alter  the  other. 

— Alhanasiam  Creed. 

under  the  notice  of; 

Afore  God  1 speak  simply. — Ben  Jonstm. 

— ad.  in  time  past; 

lie  never  drunk  wine  afore.— Shake. 
first  in  the  way ; 

Will  you  go  on  afore  b- Shake. 
in  the  forepart; 

Approaching  nigh,  be  reared  high  afore — 

Ilia  body  monstrous,  horrible,  awl  vast.— Spenser. 

rather  than. 

Keep.  Afore  I'll 

Endure  the  tyranny  of  such  a tongue, 

And  such  a pride 

DM.  What  will  you  dof 
Keep.  Tell  truth. — Ben  Jonson. 

In  Nautical  language,  towards  the  head  of  the 
ship ; further  forward,  or  nearer  the  stem,  as,  afore 
the  windlass.  Afore  the  mast  is  a phrase  which 
is  applied  to  a common  sailor,  as  one  who  does  his 
duty  on  the  main  deck,  or  has  no  office  on  board 
the  ship.  Afore-going , going  before.  Afore- 
k<tnd,  by  a previous  provision ; provided ; pre- 
pared; previously  fitted.  Afore- mentioned,  men- 
tioned before.  A \jbrt-namtd,  named  before.  Afore- 
thought, premeditated ; prepense.  Afore- time,  in 
time  past. 

Afoul,  a-fowl',  a.  Entangled ; not  free. 

Afraid,  a-frayd',  a.  Past  part,  of  the  obsolete 
verb  affray ; struck  with  fear  or  apprehension ; 
fearful.  It  expresses  a less  degree  of  fear  than 
terror  or  fright, 

Afrf.8I!,  a-fresh',  ad.  Anew;  again;  recently;  after 
intermission. 

Afhic,  af 'frik,  a.  Belonging  to  Africa. 

Or  when  Blneria  sent  from  Africk  *hore. — J fUtan. 

African,  af'fre-kan,  t.  A native  of  Africa;— a. 
pertaining  to  Africa.  African  almond,  the  tree 
Brohcjum  stellatutn,  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope:  Order,  Proteacem.  African  fleabane,  the 
shrub  Tar  chon  an  til  us  camphoratua,  a native  of 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  African  marigold , the 
annual  Composite  plant  Tagetee  erects.  African 
lily,  the  English  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Aga- 
panthus,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

' A front,  a-frunt'f  ad.  In  front;  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

Apt,  aft,  prep,  (aftan.  Sax.)  A sea  term ; abaft ; 

, astern ; fore  and  aft. 

After,  af'ter,  prep.  {refer,  Sax.)  Following  in 
place;  in  pursuit  of;  behind;  posterior  in  time; 
occording  to;  in  imitation  of; — ad.  in  succeeding 
time ; following  another.  After  is  used  by  Young 
as  a noun  in  the  following  line 

Religion,  Providence  i an  ajte^a  tale. 

Afterages,  aTter-ajex,*.  Succeeding  time;  pos- 
1 teritjr. 

Aft  t hall,  after-awl,  ad.  At  last ; in  fine ; in 
conclusion ; when  all  has  been  taker,  into  view. 

Afterhand,  after-band,  i.  A future  link  or  con- 
nection. 

1 Afterbirth,  after-bertA,  *.  The  placenta  or  se- 
cundine,  in  which  the  foetus  is  involved,  and  which 
is  brought  away  after  delivery. 

Afterclap,  after-klap,  #.  An  unexpected  event 
happening  after  an  affair  is  supposed  to  be  at  an 
end. 

Aftf.rcobt,  after-kost,  #.  The  expense  incurred 
after  the  original  plan  has  been  executed. 

Aftercrop,  after-krop,  ».  Second  harvest. 

Aftereye,  after-i,  v.  a.  To  follow  in  view. — Ob- 
solete. 

Ere  left  to  a/lereyt  him. — Shake. 

Aftergame,  after-game,  ».  Methods  taken  after 
the  first  turn  of  affairs. 

Afterguard,  after-gydrd,  a.  In  the  Navy,  the 
seamen  who  are  stationed  on  the  poop  and  quarter- 
deck of  vessels  to  attend  and  work  the  after-sails. 

Afterlife,  after-life,  a.  The  remainder  of  life. 

Aftermath,  after-muM,  a.  The  second  crop  of 
grass. 

Afternoon,  after-noon,  «.  The  time  from  noon 
till  evening. 

Aftkkfains,  after-pnynz,  a.  Pains  after  child- 
birth. 

Afterpiece,  after- pecs,  a.  A farce  or  other  per- 
formance after  the  play. 

Aftersails,  after-sayla,  a.  The  sails  on  the 
mizen-masl  and  stays,  between  the  main  and 
mixen-austa. 

Afterthought,  after-lAawt,  a.  Reflections  formed 
after  the  act;  expedients  formed  when  too  late. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  second  thought, 
which  does  not  imply  that  the  action  has  been 
performed  which  is  the  subject  of  reflection, 
i Aftebtime,  after-time,  a.  Succeeding  time. 

Afterward,  after-wawrd,  ad.  In  succeeding  time. 

Aftebwit,  after-wit,  a.  Contrivance  of  expedients 
after  the  occasion  of  using  them  is  past. 

Nora.— I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the 
definitions  of  the  following  words,  as  the  words  them- 
selves, in  their  proper  places,  with  the  primitive 
meaning  of  a/ter,  sufficiently  do AfteraoceptaUon, 

1 afteraccount,  sfteract,  afterapplication,  afterattack, 

afterbearing,  aftercomer,  aftercomfort,  aftermnduct, 
aftercuurae,  afterconviction,  sftenUy*,  afterdiuoer, 
afterinquiry,  aftergathering,  afterbelp,  afterhours, 
afuirignorance,  aftertakings,  afterliver,  afteriivlng, 
afterlove,  aftermalice,  aftermoetlng,  aftemoarishment, 
afterpart,  afterproof,  afterreckoning,  afterrrpeiitaiice, 
afterreport,  afterrottenness,  afterstate,  aftersting,  after- 
storm,  aftersupper,  aftertaste,  aftertoaaing,  afterunder- 
taking,  after  wi»e,  after  witness,  afterwrath,  afterwriters. 

Afzelia,  af-zele-n,  a.  (in  houour  of  Dr.  Adam  Af- 
zelius,  a Swedish  botanist.)  A genus  of  Legumin- 
ous plants:  Suborder,  Papilionaceic. 

Aga,  a'ga,  a.  A Turkish  military  officer  in  chief. 

Again,  m-gen',  ad.  (a^en,  Sax.)  A second  time; 
once  more ; back,  in  restitution ; 

When  your  hcn«l  did  but  ache, 

I knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 

The  best  I had — a princess  brought  it  mo — 

And  1 did  never  ask  It  you  again. — Shaks. 

on  the  other  hand ; on  another  part ; in  return  ; 
noting  reaction;  besides,  in  any  other  place  or 
time ; 

But,  on  the  other  side,  there  Is  not  (n  the  world  again 

such  a spring  and  seminary  of  brave  military  people  as 

in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.— Bacon. 

twice  as  much,  marking  the  same  quantity  re- 
peated. 

There  are  whom  heaven  has  blest  with  store  of  wit, 

Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  1L — 1'ope. 

Again  and  again,  with  frequent  repetition.  The 
leading  idea  conveyed  in  all  the  uses  of  again  is 
that  of  return  or  repetition. 

Against,  a-genat',  ad.  ( toganca , Sax.)  In  opposition, 
noting  enmity ; 

His  hand  shall  be  against  every  man. — Gm.  xvi. 
in  opposition,  noting  contrariety,  contradiction,  or  1 
repugnance  ; in  opposition,  noting  competition  ; 
in  an  opposite  direction,  as,  to  ride  agaisut  the  ; 
wind ; opposite  iu  place ; abreast ; 

Aaron  lighted  the  lamp  over  against  the  candlestick.—  | 
Sum.  viL  i 

in  opposition,  noting  adversity,  injury,  or  injustice. 
And  when  thou  tbink'st  of  her  eternity, 

Think  not  that  death  against  her  nature  is ; 

Think  It  a birth;  and  when  thou  go’at  to  die, 

Bing  like  a swan,  as  if  thou  went’st  to  bliss. — 

Sir  J.  Druries. 

Aoalactous,  a-gal-ak'tos,  a.  Destitute  of  milk. 

Acalaxt,  ag'a-lak-se,  s.  (a.  without,  and  gala, 
milk,  Gr.)  Want  of  milk  in  the  mother  after 
childbirth. 

Agalloch,  ag'nl-lok,  > i.  Aloes- wood,  of 

AgallocHUM,  a-gallo-knm,  > which  there  are 

three  varieties — the  Calamba,  the  common  Lignum 
aloes,  and  the  Calambaz.  The  first  is  light  aud 
porous,  and  so  filled  with  a fragrant  resin,  that  it  ' 
may  be  moulded  with  the  fingers ; the  second  is 
denser  and  less  resinous ; the  third  is  the  alocs- 
wood,  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  inlayers. 

Agalmatolite,  a-gal-mat'o-fite,  a.  {agohnn,  an 
image,  and  lithos , a stone,  Gr.)  A variety  of 
soapstone,  the  talc  graphique  of  Hauy,  a mineral 
of  a greenish  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  used  by  1 
the  Chinese  in  the  manufacture  of  their  images. 

It  consists,  according  to  Vauqueiin,  of  silica,  66 ; 
alumina,  29 ; lime,  2 ; potash,  7 ; oxide  of  iron, 

1 ; water,  6.  A specimen  analysed  by  Klaproth 
contained  no  potash. 

Agama,  ag'a-ma,  #.  ( agamai , I wonder  at,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  Iguana  family, 
resembling  the  common  lizards,  but  allied  to  the 
Sanrians  on  account  of  their  tails  being  covered 
with  imbricated  scales,  and  the  hotly  covered  with 
■mall  rhomboid al  or  hexagonal  plates. 

Aoam.e,  a-ga'me,  s.  (a,  without,  anti  gamns , mar- 
riage, Gr.)  One  of  the  names  applied  to  the  cel- 
lular, cryptogaroous,  or  acotyledouous  division  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Agami,  ag'a-mi,  a.  The  Egrctta  or  Trumpeter 
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Crane,  a flj>ecies  of  crane  inhabiting  the  woods  of 
J Central  America. 

Aoamist,  a'ga-miat,  i.  One  who  docs  marry  one 
who  refuses  or  rejects  marriage. 

!l  Ac  amour,  a'gn-mus,  a.  Mot  married;  applied  to 
plauts  not  having  apparent  organs  of  reproduction ; 

I cryptogamic ; floweriess. 

. Ag  AN08M  a,  a-gan-os'ma,  a.  ( agones , mild,  and  osme, 
smell,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  scent  of  the  flowers.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Apocynaceae. 

Aoafje,  ag'a-pe,  i.  ( [agape, , love,  Gr.)  The  love- 
feasts,  or  feasts  of  charity,  which  were  observed 
among  the  Primitive  Christians,  and  at  which 
liberal  collections  were  made  for  the  poor.  St. 
Chrysostom  says, — ’The  first  Christians  had  all 
dungs  common,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  but  when  that  equality  ceased,  which  it 
did  even  in  the  Apostles*  time,  the  Agapae,  or  love- 
'easta,  were  substituted  ia  room  of  it.  On  certain 
days,  after  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  they 
met  at  a common  feast,  the  rich  bringing  provi- 
sions, and  the  poor,  who  had  nothing,  being  invited. 
The  term  AgapeUe  was  applied  to  the  virgins  and 
widows  who,  in  the  primitive  church,  associated 
themselves  with,  and  attended  on,  the  rulers  of 
the  church,  from  motives  of  piety  and  charity.' 

Agapaitthus,  a-gn-panTAus,  s.  {agape,  love,  and 
on/Aos,  a flower,  Gr.)  The  African  lily,  a genus 
of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  bulbous-rooted  plants : Or- 
der, Uemerocallidaceje. 

Aoape,  a-gape',  ad.  Staring  with  wonder  and  open 
mouth. 

More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  thst  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmear'd  with  gold, 
Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape.-— 

Mil  tom. 

Aoapjct,  ag'a-pet,  *.  (agape,  love,  Gr.)  A lover  of 
the  fair  sex. 

Ao  a peter,  sg-a-pe'tes,  i.  ( agapeto a,  beloved,  Gr.  in 
reference  to  the  plants  being  showy.)  A genus  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies:  Or- 
der, Vacciniacc®. 

Agaphite,  ag'a-fite,  *.  A variety  of  the  oriental 
Calaite  or  Tourqnoia, — which  see. 

Agardiiia,  a-gdrd'e-s,  $.  (in  honour  of  Charles 
Agardh,  a Swedish  professor,  and  writer  on  Alga?.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Vocliywacem. 

Agaric,  a-garlk,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mushroom  ; 
of  the  nature  of  the  mushroom.  This  word  gives 
the  following  combinations  used  in  natural  history: 
Agaricicolus,  living  among  mushrooms;  agurici- 
formis , having  the  form  of  a mushroom;  agari- 
cinnj,  like  a mushroom.  Agaric  mineral,  a cal- 
careous earth,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  resembling  o 
fungus  in  colour  and  texture,  found  in  fissures  of 
rocks,  and  on  the  roofs  of  caverns. 

Aoariccs,  a-gar'e-kus,  s.(Agaria,  a region  of  Sar- 
in ati  a.)  Agaric,  a very  extensive  genus  of  the 

Mushroom  family : Tribe,  Hymenomvcetes. 

Ac  arista,  ag-a-ris'U,  a.  In  Mythology,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Clifthenes.  In  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  the  Mauritius  and  Sooth  America : Or- 
der, Ericaceae.  In  Entomology,  a name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  a genus  of  Lepidoptcrous  insects : Fa- 
mily, Sphinx. 

Ag  astra  hi  a.  a-gas-trs're-s,  $.  (a,  priv.  and  gaster , 
the  belly,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Blainville  to 
those  organic  animal  bodies,  which,  like  the  sponges, 

! have  no  intestinal  canal.  To  the  same  animals, 

L----- — — 


Latreille  gives  the  name  Agaatrica,  and  other*  ! 
A^astrozoa,  (from  a,  gutter,  and  zoon,  an  animal,  1 
Or.) 

Agaat,  \ a-g<Ist',  a.  Struck  with  terror  or  as  ton-  I 

Aghast,/  iahment;  amazed;  struck  silent  witk 
horror. 

The  ugsummes  and  silence  of  the  nycht, 

In  every  place  iny  sprite  made  Bare  aghast.— 

Douglas,  jEneid. 

With  shuddering  horror  pale,  and  eyes  aghast. — 

Milton. 

Agastachts,  ag-a-stak'is,  t.  ( agastot , admirable, 
and  stachys,  a spike,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plauts: 
Order,  Proteaceae. 

Aoasyllis,  ag-a-sillis,  s.  (the  Greek  name  of  the  | 
ammoniac  plant.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
Caucasus:  Order,  Umbel]  acea*. 

Agate,  ag'et,  s.  ( achates , Lat.)  The  Scotch  pebble.  ■ 
Agates  are  chiefly  composed  of  quartz,  variegated  | 
with  colouring  matter.  They  occur  in  rocks  of 
igneous  origin,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed  by 
concretionary  action  daring  the  process  of  cooling. 

Agath^a,  a-gn-fAe'a,  s.  (agathos,  excellent,  Gr. 
from  the  beautiful  flowers.)  A genus  of  Compo- 
site plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflone. 

Aoatiiis,  agVfAis,  s.  (Greek,  a cluster,  the  flowers 
being  collected  in  dustera.)  The  Dammar-pine,  ! 1 
a genus  of  Coniferous  trees,  natives  of  Amboyna 
and  New  Zealand. 

Agathisantiies,  a-ga-tAe-ann'tAis,  *.  ( agathis , a 
round  head,  and  antkos , a flower,  Gr.  in  reference 
to  the  flowers  being  disposed  in  pedunculate  heads.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Combratacea?. 

Agathisteoa,  a-ga  tftis'te-ga,  s.  (agathos,  good, 
and  ttego,  I close  or  conceal,  Gr.)  A name  given 
by  D’Orbigny  and  Menke  to  a family  of  the  Fora- 
rainiferous  Cephalopoda. 

Agathodkmon,  a-ga/A-o-de'mnn,  s.  ( agathos, , good, 
and  daimon,  a beneficent  genius  or  demon,  Gr.)  j 
In  Mythology,  a name  given  by  ancient  writers  to 
various  animals  and  figures  of  animals,  in  Egypt 
and  Greece,  to  whom  a tutelary  power  was  attri-  ! 
buted,  such  as  the  Mile,  and  its  symbols,  serpents, 

&c. 

AoATnornYi.LUM,  a-gafA-o-fillom,  t.  ( ogathot , ex- 
cellent, and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  The  Madagascar 
nutmeg-tree : Order,  I>surac«a?. 

Agatiiosma,  a-galA-os'tna,  s.  (agathos,  good,  and 
osme,  smell,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cape  plsnta,  con-  i 
sisting  of  evergreen  shrubs : Order,  Rutacc*. 

Aoatiiotes,  a-ga-Mo'tis,  s.  (Greek ; goodness,  ia 
reference  to  the  quality  of  the  species.)  A genus 
of  annual  plants : Order,  Genlianaceic. 

Aoathyrbus,  a-ga-fAer'sus,  s.  ( agathos , pretty,  and 
thyrsos , a dense  pannicle,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Com- 
posite plants,  allied  to  the  Souchus,  or  Sow-thistle : 
Suborder,  Tubulifloras. 

Aoati,  a-ga'ti,  t.  (agaty,  Sanscrit  name.)  A genus  . 
of  East  Indian  Leguminous  trees : Suborder,  Pa- 
pUionaoesB. 

Agatifshoitr,  ag-a-tife-rus,  a.  (agate,  mud  ft ro,  i 

I bear,  Lat.)  Applied  to  a rock  containing  agates. 

Agatine,  ag'a-tine,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of 
agate ; of  the  nature  of  agate. 

Agatized,  ag'a-tizde,  a.  Having  coloured  lines  i 
and  figures  of  agate,  as  agatized  wood. 

Agaty,  ag'a-te,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
agate. 

Agave,  ag'a-ve,  ».  (agaeos,  admirable,  Gr.)  The  | 
American  aloe,  a genus  of  plants,  which  have  the  . | 
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appearance  of  the  aloe,  but  belong  to  the  pine- 
11  apple:  Family,  BromeHaceic. 

Agaze,  a-gaze',  v.  a.  To  strike  with  sudden  terror. 
— Obsolete. 

The  French  exclaim’d,  1 The  devil  in  arms  !* 

| And  the  whole  army  stood  agasd  on  him. — .S'Vila. 

Agdf.stis,  ag-des'tis,  ».  In  Mythology,  a her 
mapbrodite  descended  from  Jove.  In  Botany,  a 
genua  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  na- 
tives of  New  Spain : Order,  Memispermnceie. 

Age,  aje,  ».  (French.)  A period  of  time  attributed 
to  something  as  the  whole  or  a part  of  its  dura- 
tion ; 

One  man  In  hi9  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  being  seven  ages<—Shak*. 

a succession  or  generation  of  men ; the  space  of  a 
* hundred  years ; the  latter  part  of  life ; 

See  how  full  of  change  his  age  la.—  Shake. 
maturity ; ripeness ; years  of  discretion ; 

He  la  of  age,  ask  him. — John  lx. 
the  period  when  a person  is  enabled  by  law  to  act 
for  himself,  or  when  he  ceases  to  be  controlled  by 
parents  or  guardians ; a particular  period  of  time, 
real  or  imaginary,  as,  the  golden  age,  age  of  iron, 

I age  of  chivalry,  the  Augustan  age,  &c. ; the  peo- 
ple who  live  at  a particular  period,  as,  ages  yet 
unborn.  Age  of  the  moon,  the  time  elapsed  since 
her  last  conjunction  with  the  sun.  Dark  ages, 
the  time  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  tip* 
revival  of  learning  at  the  Reformation.  Middle 
age*,  generally  understood  to  signify  the  time  from 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  to  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks ; or  from  the  decline  of  the  i 
I Latin  or  Western  Empire,  to  that  of  the  Greek  or 
I Eastern. 

Aoed,  a'jed,  a.  Old;  stricken  in  years. 

Agedlt,  aje'ed-le,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  an 
aged  person. 

Agkdoitk,  aj-e-do'ite,  ».  An  immediate  principle 
of  vegetables,  crysUlizable  in  octahedrons,  taste- 
less, containing  azote,  insoluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble in  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  exhal- 
ing, when  tit ur-s ted  with  potash,  an  ammoniacal 
odour. 

Ac.  el  a in.«,  a-je-U'e-ne,  s.  (agelaio*,  gregarious, 
Gr.)  The  Maize-bird,  a subfamily  of  South  Ame- 
rican gregarious  birds,  allied  to  the  Starlings, 
having  the  genus  Agclains  (the  Maize-bird)  for  its 
type. 

Agen,  a-gen',  ad.  (Saxon.)  Again.  This  form 
is  the  true  etymology  and  pronunciation  of  the 
word,  and  used  by  some  of  the  poets  occasionally. 

He,  Polyphemus,  weary,  sought  agen 

The  cool  retirement  of  his  gloomy  den. — Dry  den. 

Heaven  keep  my  sister!  Agm,  agen,  and  near i— 

Hilton's  Comm. 

Agenct,  ajen-se,  *.  The  state  or  qu-dity  of  being 
in  action  ; action ; operation ; instrumentality ; 
business  transacted  by  a factor  or  agent ; the  office 
or  duties  of  an  agent. 

Aoexd,  a'jend,  ) *.  (agendum,  thing  to  be 

Aoendum,  a-jen'dum,/  done,  Lat.)  Matters  re- 
lating to  the  affairs  of  the  church ; a memorandum- 
book. 

Agenhim,  aj'en-tm,  s.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
. guest  that  had  lodged  at  an  inn  three  nights  was 
, accounted  one  of  the  family,  and  received  this  ap- 
pellation. If  he  offended  against  the  king's  peace 
his  host  was  answerable. — Bracton. 


Aoennesia,  ay-jen-ne'she-a,  s.  (a,  priv.  and  gen - 
nao,  I beget,  Or.)  Male  sterility. 

Aoknt,  a'jent,  a.  (agen*,  Lat.)  Active;  acting 
upon ; — *.  a substitute  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness; a factor;  that  which  operates  or  is  the 
means  of  producing  any  effect ; the  instrument  of 
action ; a substance  capable  of  producing  chemical 
action,  decomposition,  or  change.  A voluntary  or 
frte  agent  is  one  who  may  do  or  not  do  any  action, 
and  has  the  conscious  perception  that  his  action  is 
caused  by  his  own  will,  in  contradistinction  from 
a natural  or  physical  agent,  which  is  utterly  desti- 
tute of  inberitant  or  voluntary  principle  of  action, 
as  wind,  steam,  water,  &c.  Agent  and  patient , in 
Law,  is  when  a person  is  both  the  doer  of  a thing, 
and  the  party  to  whom  it  » done.  In  Scottish 
Law,  an  agent  is  a solicitor  for  the  Court  of  Session, 
or  other  courts.  The  first  clerks  of  advocates  are 
cutitled,  ex  officio,  to  act  as  agents  in  the  Court  of 
Session. 

Ao ents hip,  a'jent -ship,  ».  The  office  or  duties  of 
one  who  transacts  business  for  another. 

Aoerasia,  ny-je-ra'sbe-a,  *.  (see  Ageratum.)  Im- 
mature old  age. 

Agkhatum,  ay-je-ra'tum,  t.  (a,  without,  and  geros, 
honour  or  okl  age,  Gr.)  A genus  of  annual  Com- 
posite plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflors. 

Aggelation,  ad-jel-a'shuu,  i.  ( ad,  to,  and  jeltt,  ice, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  being  converted  into  ice. 

AggeneratioN,  ad-jen-e-ra'shun,  t.  (ad,  and  gene- 
ratio,  Lat.)  The  state  of  growing  or  uniting  to 
another  body. 

Agger,  ad'jur,  s.  (Latin.)  In  ancient  Military 
Architecture,  a military  road ; the  middle  part  of 
a military  road  formed  into  a ridge;  a work, 
usually  a bank  of  earth,  thrown  up  for  the  attack 
or  defence  of  towns  or  camps ; earth  dug  out  of 
a ditch,  and  thrown  op  on  the  brink  of  it ; a wall 
erected  against  the  sea  to  keep  it  within  bounds ; 
a mound  or  barrow  raised  upon  graves ; a tumulus. 

Agger  ate,  ad'jer-ate,  v.  a.  (aggero,  Lat.)  To 
heap.— Not  used. 

Aggeration,  ad-jer-a'shun,  *.  The  act  of  heap- 
ing up. 

Aogerose,  ad'jer-ose,  a.  Full  of  heaps. 

Agglomerate,  ag-glom'er-atc,  e.  o.  (ad  and  glo-  | 
mero,  I wind  in  a ball,  from  glomus,  a ball  of 
yarn,  Lat.  agglomerer,  Fr.)  To  wind  into  a ball, 
as  thread ; to  gather  together  as  a mass  ; — v.  n. 
to  grow,  gather,  or  collect  into  a ball  or  mass. 

Agglomerated,  ag-glom'er-ay-ted,  part  a.  Col- 
lected or  rolled  together. 

Creation* 

In  one  agglomerated  duster  hung, 

Great  Vine ! on  Thee. — l'oung. 

Agglomerating,  ag-glom'er-ate-ing,  part  a- 
Rolling  or  collecting  together  into  a mass  or  lump 
The  hard  agglomerating  salts, 

The  spoil  of  ages. — Thomson. 

Agglomeration,  ag-glom-e-ra'ahun,  i.  (French.) 
Properly,  a round  heap;  a confused  mass  of  various 
materials  heaped  together. 

Agolittinakt,  ag-glu'te-nant,  a.  Uniting  parts  j 
together; — s.  a medicine  or  application  which  ! 
has  the  power  of  uniting  parts. 

Agglutinate,  ag-glu'te-nate,  %.  a.  (agglullner,  Fr.  j| 
from  ad,  and  gluten,  glue,  Lat.)  To  unite  one  j 
part  to  another ; to  cause  to  adhere ; used  geue- 
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together ; onion  of  part* ; cohesion ; the  act  of 
agglutinating ; the  state  of  being  agglutinated. 
Agglutinative,  ag-glu'tin-ay-tiv,  a.  Tending  to 
unite,  or  cause  adhesion. 

Aggrack,  ag-graae',  e.  a.  (ad  and  gratia,  LaL)  To 
favour-— (obsolete)  { 

She  granted  and  that  knight  ao  much  aggradt, 

That  she  him  taught  celestial!  discipline, 

And  open'd  his  dull  eyes,  that  light  mote  in  them  shine. 

—Spcnarr. 

— s.  kindness;  farour. 

Bo  goodly  purpose  they  together  fond 
Of  klndiiesse  and  of  curteous  aggrace. — Spenser. 

Aogbandization,  ag-gran-de-sashun,  i.  (from 
Aggrandise.)  The  act  of  aggrandizing. 
Aggrandize,  ag'gran-dize,  e.  a.  (agraruler,  Fr. 
from  ad  and  grnndis,  supposed  by  Vossius  to  be 
from  granum,  a grain,  LaL  which  etymology  be 
illustrates  by  the  application  of  grandis,  to  jfruges 
frvmmtun,  i.  e.  to  the  whole  product  or  accumula- 
tion of  grab.)  Literally,  to  accumulate  in  Urge 
heaps;  to  make  great;  to  enlarge;  to  mag- 
nify ; to  exalt ; to  improve  b power,  honour,  or 
rank ; — v.  n.  to  become  greater ; to  increase. 

Follies  continue  till  old  age  do  aggrandise  and  become 
horrid. -John  HalL 

Aggrandizement,  ag'gran-dize-ment,  «.  (agran- 
dissement,  Fr.)  The  state  of  being  aggrandized; 
the  act  of  aggrandizing. 

Agorandizer,  ag'gran-dize-ur,  i.  The  person  who 
aggrandizes  or  makes  another  great. 

Aggratb,  ag-grate',  p.  a.  To  please.— Obsolete. 

Each  one  sought  his  lady  to  aggrate.— Spenser. 
Aggravate,  aggra-vate,  r.  a.  ( aggravo ; from  ad 
and  gratis,  heavy.)  Literally,  to  make  heavy,  but 
used  only  b a metaphorical  sense,  as,  to  aggravate 
an  accusation  or  punishment;  to  make  more  enor- 
mous or  less  excusable,  as,  to  aggravate  a crime. 

I Aggravated,  ag'gra-vate-ed,  a.  Rendered  worse 
or  more  intense. 

Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar, 

Enlarging,  deep'ning,  mingling;  peal  on  peal 
Crashed  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. — 
Thomson. 

Aggravation,  ag-gra-va'shun,  s.  (French.)  The 
act  of  making  worse;  used  of  evils  nstural  or 
moral ; the  act  of  increasing  severity  or  beinous- 
ness ; addition  to  that  which  is  evil  or  improper ; 
exaggerated  representation. 

A painter  added  a pair  of  whiskers  to  the  fare,  ami,  by 
a little  aggravation  of  the  features,  changed  it  into  a 
Saracen's  head. — Addis  m. 

Aogreoata,  ag-gre-gn'ta,  t.  (oggrego,  called  to- 
gether, Lat.)  A family  of  the  naked  Acepholo, 1 
the  bodies  of  which  become  united  into  a commoo 
mass  b the  later  stages  of  their  existence. 
Aggregate,  ag'gre-gatc,  r.  o.  ( aggrego , to  collect 
in  troops  or  flocks;  ad  and  grex , a flock,  Lat.) 
To  bring  together  ; to  collect  particulars  into  a 
mass  or  sum ; — a.  formed  by  a collection  of  par- 
ticulars into  a moss  or  stun,  as  the  aggregate 
amount  of  expenses.  Aggregate  gland , in  Ana- 
tomy, those  which  are  clustered  together,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  b testifies.  Aggregate 
flutters,  in  Botany,  are  such  as  are  composed  of 
florets  united  by  means  of  the  receptacle  or  calyx. 
Aggregate  corporation,  one  which  consists  of  two 
or  more  persons  united,  whose  existence  is  pre- 
served by  a succession  of  new  members; — «.  a 
sum,  mass,  or  assemblage  of  particulars,  as  an 
aggregate  of  atones,  bricks,  timber,  &c. 

I Aggregately,  ag'gre-gate-le,  ad.  Collectively. 


AGGREGATION— AGITABLE. 


Aggregation,  ae-gre-ga'shnn,  s.  (agregatum,  Fr  ) 
Collection,  or  the  state  of  being  collected ; the  col- 
lection or  act  of  collecting  many  particulars  into 
one  whole ; an  aggregate. 

Aggregative,  ag'gre-gay-tlv,  a.  (agregatif,  Fr.) 
Taken  together. 

Aogreoator,  ag'gre-gay-tur,  t.  One  who  collects 
materials. 

Aogress,  ag-gres',  v.  a.  ( aggrediar , aggressus ; ad 
and  gradior , I go,  LaL)  To  commit  the  first  act 
of  offence  or  violence;  to  begin  the  quarrel;  to 
assault ; to  invade. 

Aggression,  ag-greeh'un,  s.  The  first  act  of  hos- 
tility or  injury  ; commencement  of  a quarrel  by 
some  act  of  iniquity  or  injury. 

Aggressive,  ag-gres 'siv,  a.  Tending  to  aggress ; 
making  the  first  attack. 

Aggressor,  ag-gres'sur,  s.  The  person  who  first 
commences  hostility ; an  assaulter ; an  invader. 

Aggrievance,  ag-gre'vans,  s.  Injury  ; hardship 
inflicted ; wrong  endured. 

Aggrieve,  ag-greev/,  e.  a.  (ad  and  grieve,  or  from 
agraviar , to  injure,  Span.)  To  give  pain  or  sor- 
row ; to  bear  hard  upon  ; to  oppress  or  injure  in  ■ > 
one’s  rights ; to  vex  or  harass ; — r. ».  to  mourn. 

My  heart  is  oggriev'n  that  such  a wretch  should  reign.— 

Mir.  for  Mag,  j 

Agorocp,  ag-grtfp',  r.  a.  ( ogrvpar , Span,  aggrup- 
pare , aggroppare , to  knot  or  bring  together,  ItaL) 

To  bring  together ; to  group ; to  collect  many  per- 
sons or  figures  together,  b statuary,  painting, 
or  description. 

Ac  HAST,  ft-gast',  ad.  (a,  and  gast,  a ghost.  Sax  ? or 
from  agaze.)  Struck  with  horror  at  the  right  of  a 
spectre. 

Agile,  ajU,  a.  (French;  agilis , LaL)  Nimble; 
ready  ; brisk ; active. 

Agilknebs,  aj'il-nea,  s.  Agility;  nimbleness ; 
readiness  to  move  ; quickness  of  motion ; activity. 

Agilia,  a-jil'e-a,  s.  ( agilis , LaL)  A family  of 
Rodents,  bcluding  the  squirrels,  dormice,  &c. 

Agility,  a-jil'e-te,  t.  (agilite,  Fr.  agilitas,  Lat.) 
Nimblenesa;  readiness  to  move  ; activity. 

Agio,  ad'je-o,  s.  (French  ; aggin , surplus,  difference,  | 
Ital.)  In  Commerce,  the  difference  b point  of 
value  between  metallic  and  paper  money,  or  be- 
tween one  sort  of  metallic  money  and  another 
rate  of  exchange. 

Agiotage,  ad'jeo-taje,  ».  (agio,  Ital.)  The  man-  I 
cGuvres  of  speculators  to  alter  the  value  of  the 
public  funds  ; stock-jobbing. 

Agist,  a-jist',  v.  a.  (If  the  primary  sense  is  to  lie 
or  to  rest,  this  is  from  gerir,  Fr.  agiser.  Norm,  to 
be  levant  and  couchant,  from  giser,  to  lay  or  throw 
down,  whence  gist , cast,  gistance , casting. — Web- 
ster.) To  take  iu  the  cattle  of  others  to  graze  at 
a certain  sum.  In  old  Law,  it  signifies  feeding  tbo 
cattle  of  strangers  in  the  king's  forest. 

Agistment,  a-jist'ment,  s.  The  feeding  of  cattle  f 
b a common  pasture  for  a stipulated  price.  In 
Canon  Law,  tithe  due  for  the  profit  made  by  agist- 
ing or  feeding  of  unprofitable  cattle,  as  neither  the 
ground  nor  the  cattle  cau  b any  other  way  pay 
anything  for  an  acknowledged  receipt  of  profit 
from  tithable  articles ; an  embankment ; earth 
heaped  up. 

Agistor,  a-jb'tur,  s.  An  officer  in  the  king’s  for- 
esL — See  AgLsL 

Agitable,  aj'e-ta-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be  agi-  ; 
tated  or  put  b motion. 
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AGITATE— AGNATHA. 


AGNATIC— AGOMPHIANS. 


j Agitate,  aj'e-tatc,  v.  a.  (agito,  from  ago,  I act, 

1 Lat.)  To  put  in  motion;  to  shake;  to  disturb; 
to  affect  wiUi  perturbation  ; to  bandy  from  one  to 
another ; to  discuss ; to  controvert ; to  contrive ; 

I to  revolve  ; to  form  by  mental  deliberation ; to  be 
the  cause  of  motion ; to  actuate, 
j Agitation,  aj-e-ta'shun,  a.  (agitatio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  moving  or  shaking  anything ; the  state  of 
being  moved  or  agitated ; discussion ; controver- 
■ Rial  examination  ; violent  emotion  of  tbe  mind ; 
I<erturbation  ; disturbance  of  thought ; delibera- 
tion ; contrivance ; the  state  of  being  consulted 
upon,  as  a scheme  of  agitation. 

Agitativb,  aj'e-tay-tiv,  a.  Having  a tendency  to 
agitate. 

| Aoitato,  aj-e-tat'o,  ».  (Italian.)  In  Music,  a word 
denoting  a broken  style  of  performance,  adapted  to 
! awaken,  surprise,  or  agitate. 

Agitator,  aj'e-tay-tar,  I.  One  who  agitates  ; one 
who  excites  the  public  mind  by  inflammatory 
I harangues ; an  insurgent ; a political  demagogue. 

I In  the  time  ot  Cromwell,  certain  officers  appointed 
by  the  army  to  manage  their  affairs  were  called 
agitator*.  In  Antiquitv,  a charioteer. 

Aglaia,  a-gla'ya,  a.  {aglaia,  charmingly  bright, 
Gr.)  In  Mythology,  one  of  the  Graces.  In  Orni- 
thology, a genus  of  very  beautiful  Brazilian  finches: 
Subfamily,  Tunagrinc.  In  Botany,  a genua  of 
plants : Order,  Aurantace*. 

Aglaonema,  a-gla-o-ne'ma,  *.  (aglaos,  splendid, 
and  nemo,  a filament,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : 
i Order,  Aracec. 

Aglaophenia,  ag-la-o-fe'ne-a,  a.  ( aglaos , splendid, j 
and  phene,  the  osprey,  Gr.)  A class  of  plant-like  ! 
j corals ; they  are  very  elegant,  and  resemble  the  I 
waving  plumes  of  the  ostrich ; hence  the  name. 

Ao laura,  ag-la-u'rm,  r.  ( aglaa *,  splendid,  and  oxtra, 
a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dorsi-branchiate  Anne- 
fides,  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  nine  jaws, 
and  its  bright  colouring. 

Aglet,  aglet.  *.  (aiguiUde,  Fr.)  A tag  or  a point  | 
carved  into  the  representation  of  an  animal,  gene- 
rally man  ; a small  plate  of  metal.  In  Botany,  an 
anther— (not  used  in  this  sense) ; the  tag  of  a 
lace  to  women’s  stays.  Aglet  baby,  a small  imago 
on  tbe  top  of  a lace. 

Why,  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  to  an 
I <r »Ut  baby,  or  an  old  trot,  with  ne'er  a tooth  In  her  head.— 

Shat*. 

, Aglossa,  a-glos'sa,  (a.  priv.  and  glotsa.  a tongue.) 
A genus  of  plants,  the  Wedelia  of  Lindley. 

Aglutitiow,  ag-lu-tish'un,  a.  (a,  priv.  and  glyzo, 

I swallow,  Gr.;  Difficulty  jf  swallowing. 

Aomen,  ag'men,  *.  (Latin.)  A troop.  In  Antiquity, 

I the  Roman  armies,  in  their  marches,  were  divided 
I Into  primum  agmen , answering  to  our  van-guard ; 

medium  agmen,  our  main-guard  ; and  poslrtmum 
agmen,  the  rear-guard. 

Agmikal,  ag'me-nal,  a.  (< agmen , a troop,  Lat)  Be- 
longing to  a troop. 

AcrtfAlL,  ag'nale,  *.  (ange,  pain,  and  nagle,  a nail, 
Sax.)  A disease  in  the  nails ; a whitlow. 

Agnate,  agnate,  a.  (agnatus,  Lat)  Allied  or  akin 
to  by  the  father's  side  ; — t.  any  male  relation. 

Agnatjia,  ag-na'lAa,  s.  (a,  priv.  and  gnathos , a 
jaw,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Dumeril  to  a family 
of  Neuropteroos  insects,  comprehending  those 
which  have  the  mouth  so  small  at  the  point  of 
the  mandibles,  as  scarcely  to  be  observable  to  the 
eye. 

* A* 


Agnatic,  ag-na'tik,  a.  Relating  to  kindred,  by 
descent  from  the  father. 

Agnatic  succession  or  Issuo  derived  from  the  male  an- 
cestors.— Bladutanc. 

Agnation,  ag-na'shun,  I.  (agnatus,  Lat)  Descent 
from  the  same  father  in  a direct  male  line,  dis- 
tinct from  cognation  or  consanguinity,  which  in- 
cludes descendants  from  females;  alliance ; con- 
nection. 

Aon  el,  ag'nel,  *.  (agnus,  a lamb,  Lat  the  figure 
struck  on  the  coin.)  An  old  French  ooin,  value  12 
sous,  G deniers ; it  was  also  called  vwutun  dor, 
and  agnel  dor. 

Agnition,  ag-nish'un,  i.  ( agnitio , Lat)  Acknow- 
ledgment— Seldom  used. 

Agnize,  ag-uize',  r.  a.  (agniser,  Fr.)  To  acknow-  I 
ledge;  to  own  ; to  avow. — Obsolete. 

Agnomen,  ag-no'men,  ».  (ad  and  nomen , a name,  : 
Lat)  A name  given  to  a person  on  account  of  j 
some  action  or  circumstance ; a name  in  praise  or 
dispraise. 

Agnominate,  ag-nom'e-nate,  v.  a.  (agnomino,  Lat) 
To  name. 

The  flowing  current’s  silver  streams, 

W hlch,  in  memorial  of  victory, 

Shall  be  agnominated  by  our  name.— Locrine. 

Agnomination,  ag-nom-e-na'shun,  ».  (agnomi~ 
natio,  Lat)  Allusion  of  one  word  to  another  by 
resemblance  of  sonnd. 

Agnostes,  ag-nos'tis,  t.  ( agnosia,  ignorance,  Gr.)  j 
A genus  of  fossil  trilobitea  found  in  the  Silurean 
system. 

Agnotuerium,  ag-no-tfe're-mn,  t.  (agnus,  a lamb, 
Lat  and  therion,  a wild  beast  Gr-)  An  extinct 
iossil  quadruped,  allied  to  the  dog,  found  in  the 
Miocene  formation  of  France. 

Agnus  Castus,  ag'nus  kas'tus,  t.  ( agnos , chaste, 
Gr.  and  castus,  chaste,  Lat)  The  chaste- tree,  so 
called  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  preventing 
licentious  desires. 

Agnus  Dei,  ag'nus  del,  *.  (Latin.)  Lamb  of  God,  1 
the  figure  of  a lamb  holding  a cross.  Agnus 
Scythicus,  the  Scythian  lamb ; the  roots  of  the 
Fern,  Aspidium  Baromex,  which  is  covered  with 
brown  hairy  scales,  and  assumes  a rude  figure, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a lamb ; hence  the 
name. 

Ago,  e-go',  ad.  (ngan.  Sax.)  Past,  as,  long  ago ; 
i.  e.  long  time  has  passed  since.  Reckoning  time 
towards  tbe  present,  we  use  since,  as,  it  is  a year 
since  it  happened:  reckoning  from  the  present, 
we  use  ago,  as,  it  is  a year  ago. 

Agog,  a-gog',  ad.  (A  gogo,  to  live  in  clover,  Fr., 
hence  ils  vivent  a gogo , they  live  according  to  their 
wish.  The  word  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  m 
corruption  of  the  Gothic  gagg,  the  road,  from 
gaggo,  to  go,  whence  the  Saxon  gangan,  to  go. — 
Todd.)  In  a state  of  desire  ; in  a state  of  warm 
imagination ; heated  with  the  notion  of  some 
enjoyment;  longing,  strongly  excited. 

The  gaudy  gossip,  when  she’s  set  agog. 

In  jewels  drest,  and  at  each  ear  a bob. 

Goes  flaunting  out,  and  in  her  trim  o:  pride 
Think*  all  she  does  or  aays  Is  Justified .—Drpten. 

Agoing,  a-golng,  ad.  In  motion,  as,  to  set  the  mill 
agoing ; into  action. 

Let  his  clack  be  set  agoing. — Drylrn. 

Aoomphia,  a-gom'fe-a,  ) i.  (a,  priv.  and 

Agompiiians,  a-gotn'fe-ans,  J gomp  ' >o*,  a tooth, 
Gr.)  A name  given  by  Khrenherg  to  the  rotifer- 
ous  Infusoria  which  are  destitute  of  teeth. 
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AGONALIA— AGRARIANISM. 


AGREE— AGRIONIA. 


Aoonalu,  ag-o-na'le-a,  a.  (Latin.)  An  annaal 
feast  kept  by  the  ancient  Romans  on  the  ninth  of 
January,  with  games  and  prize-fights  in  honour  of 
Janus. 

Agone,  a-gone',  ad.  (agan,  Sax.)  Ago ; past ; since. 

Is  he  such  a princely  one 

As  you  speak  him  long  agone.— Ben 

AgOHIDJE,  a-gon'e-de,  t.  (agon,  Gr.)  The  mailed 
Bullheads.  A family  of  acAnthopterygious  fishes, 
with  long  angulated  bodies  like  the  pipe-fish,  and 
covered  with  mailed  plates;  the  jaws  prolonged 
and  rather  tube-shaped  ; the  vomer  without  teeth  ; 
ventral  fins  very  small,  with  two  rays. 

Agokibm,  ag'o-nizm,  t.  ( agonisma , Gr.)  Contention 
for  a prize. 

Aoonist,  ag'o-nist,  \ t.  (agonist**,  Gr.)  A 

Agomstes,  ago -nis-tes, / prize-fighter;  a com- 
batant. 

Aoomstical,  a-go-nis'te-kal,)  a.  Relating  to  prize- 
Aoomsno,  a-go-nis'tik,  ) fighting. 

Ago5isticai.lt,  a-go-nis'te-kal-le,  ad.  In  the 
manner  of  a prize-fight 

Agonize,  ag'o-nizc,  r.  n.  (agonizomai,  I struggle, 
Gr.  agoniser,  Fr.)  To  feel  agony ; to  writhe  with 
pain  ; to  feel  great  anguish  ; — e.  a.  to  torture. 

It  agonises  his  mind  perp*tnally. — Ftltham. 

Agonizingly,  ag-o-ni'xing-le,  ad.  In  a very  pain- 
ful or  distressing  manner. 

Agonothete,  a-gon'o-<Aete,  $.  (see  Agonothctic.) 
An  officer  who  presided  over  the  games  of  Greece. 

Agonothrtic,  ag-o-no-fAetlk,  a.  (agonotketikos, 
from  agon,  contention,  and  tithemi,  to  place,  Gr.) 
Pertaining  to  public  prize-games ; giving  prizes  ; 
presiding  at  public  games. 

Agones,  a-gonus,  s.  ( [agon,  contention,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  fishes,  the  type  of  the  mailed  Bullhead 
family. 

Agony,  ag'o-ne,  t.  (agonia,  Gr.  agonie,  Fr.)  An- 
guish of  body  or  mind  ; the  pangs  of  death  ; vio- 
lent contest  or  striving  ; with  theologians,  Christ’s 
sufferings  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

Agora,  ag'o-rm,  t.  (Greek.)  Among  the  Greeks, 
a square  similar  to  the  forum  of  the  Romans. 
These  squares  were  surrounded  by  spacious  and 
double  porticoes,  embellished  with  niches  and  sta- 
tues. Adjoining  were  the  basilica,  senate-house, 
prisons,  &c. 

Agoranomi,  a-gor-a'no-mi,  t.  (Greek.)  Ten  magis- 
trates at  Athens,  who  protected  the  interests  of  the 
city  and  port.  It  was  their  peculiar  duty  to  inspect 
whatever  was  exposed  for  sale ; a certain  toll  or 
tribute  being  paid  by  all  who  brought  anything 
to  sell  in  the  market. 

Agouti,  a-goo'ti,  s.  (The  Indian  name.)  A genus 
of  the  Kodentia,  which  have  the  appearance  of  the 
rabbit,  but  neither  burrow  like  it,  nor  squat  like 
the  hare ; they  lodge  under  trees  or  rocks : there 
arc  several  species. 

Agr ace,  a-grase',  r.  o.  To  gain  favour. — Obsolete 

Aorammatist,  a-gram'ma-tist,  a.  (a,  priv.  and 
grammatikos,  a learned  person,  Gr.)  An  illiterate 
person. — Not  used. 

Acrakian,  a-gra'ro-an,  a.  ( agarius , from  ogtr , a 
field,  Lat)  Relating  to  the  fields.  Agrarian 
late,  a celebrated  law  among  the  Romans  for  the 
division  and  distribution  of  the  conquered  or  public 
lands  among  the  people,  and  for  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  acres  which  each  individual  might  enjoy. 

Agrarianism,  a-gra'ro-an-iztn,  t.  An  equal  divi- 


sion of  lands  or  property,  or  the  principles  of  those 
who  favour  such  a division. 

Agree,  a-gre't  v.  n.  (agreer,  Fr.)  To  be  in  con- 
cord ; to  grant ; to  yield ; to  admit , to  settle  ami- 
cably ; to  settle  terms  by  stipulation ; to  accord; 
to  settle  a price  between  a buyer  and  seller ; to 
concur  in  the  same  opinion  ; to  co-operate ; to  be 
consistent ; to  suit  with ; to  be  accommodated  to ; 
to  cause  no  disturbance  in  the  body v.  a.  to  put 
an  end  to  a variance ; to  make  friends ; to  recon- 
cile. 

Agree, veilitt,  a-gre-a-bil'e-te,  t,  Easiness  of 
disposition. 

All  fortune  is  bllsful  to  a man  by  the  agrteahilUie,  or  by 
the  egaletf?  of  hitu  that  suffereth  it. — Chaucer. 
Agreeable,  a-gre'a-bl,  a.  (ngrtabU,  Fr.)  Suitable 
to ; consistent  with  ; conformable  to ; pleasing  ; 
suitable  to  the  inclination,  faculties,  or  temper. 
Agreeableness,  a-gre'a-bl-nca,  t.  Consistency 
with ; suitableness  to ; the  quality  of  pleasing ; 
resemblance ; likeness. — Not  used  in  the  but  sense. 
The  relation  is  likewise  seen  in  the  agreeableness  of 
man,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  universe. — Grew,  CosmoL 
Sacra. 

Agreeably,  a-gre'a-ble,  ad.  Consistently  with; 
in  a manner  suitable  to ; pleasingly ; alike. 

So  forth  they  goe  together  (God  before), 

Both  clad  in  shepherd*'  win -da  agreeably, 

And  both  with  shepherds'  hooka. — Spcn.tr. 
Agreed,  a-grecd',  part.  a.  Settled  by  consent. 

When  they  bad  got  known  and  agreed  names  to  signify 
those  internal  operations  of  their  minds,  they  were  aulfl- 
elentiy  furnished  to  make  known  by  words  all  their  ideas. 
—Locke. 

Aoreeinoly,  a-gre'ing-le,  ad.  In  conformity  to. 
Aoreeingness,  a-grclng-ncs,  t.  (agrement,  Fr. 
agrcmetUum,  low  Lat.)  Concord ; compact ; bar- 
gain ; conclusion  of  controversy ; stipulation. 
Agreement,  a-gre'raent,  t.  (agremenl,  Fr.)  llar- 
mony  ; concord ;.  conformity  ; 

What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  Idols  ?— 
t Cor.  vi. 

union  of  opinion ; resemblance;  similitude;  stipu- 
lation; bargain;  contract  In  the  Fine  Arts,  a 
certain  degree  of  resemblance  between  the  parts, 
in  style  and  diameter,  so  that  they  may  seem  to 
belong  to  each  other.  In  Law,  that  which  is  con- 
sented to  by  two  or  more  parties. 

Agrestic,  a-gres'tik,  I a.  ( ogrttti* , Lat) 
Agrestic al,  a-gres'te-kal,  / Having  relation  to 
the  country;  rude;  rustic. 

Agricolation,  ag-re-ko-la'shun,  s.  ( agricola , a 
husbandman,  Lat)  The  culture  of  the  soil. 
Aghicultor,  ag-re-kul'tur,  s.  ( ager , a field,  and 
cultor , a cultivator,  Lat.)  A husbandman. 
Agricultural,  ag-re-kul'ture-al,  a.  Relating  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Agriculture,  ag're-kul-ture,  t.  (agrieultura ; ager, 
a field,  and  cultor , a cultivator,  Lat)  The  art  of 
cultivating  the  ground ; tillage ; husbandry. 
Aghicultuiusm,  ag-re-kul'ture-izm, ».  The  science 
of  agriculture. 

Agriculturist,  ag-re-kul'ture-ist,  t.  One  who  is 
skilled  in  agriculture;  one  who  cultivates  the 
ground ; a farmer. 

Aorimonia,  ag-re-mo'ne-a,  t.  (argemonia,  Lat) 
Agrimony,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Rosaces-. 
A.  eupatoria,  the  only  British  species,  is  a well- 
known  herb  which  is  used  as  a tonic. 

Agrionia,  ag-re-o'ne-a,  s.  ( agriot , wild,  Gr.)  Per- 
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AGEIONI  DjE—  AGUED. 

rivals  annually  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians  in 
honour  of  Bacchus.  They  were  instituted,  as  sup- 
posed, from  the  god  being  symbolically  represented 
as  attended  by  wild  beasts. 

Aoriorid.*,  ag-re-on'e-dc,  I.  (a prion,  one  of  the 
genera.)  The  Dragon-flies,  a family  of  Neurop- 
teroos  insects,  the  Libellula  of  Linnaeus. 

Agriopus,  ag-ri'o-pus,  a.  (agrios,  rude,  and  pout, 
foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Synanchin®,  or  Hog- 
fishes. — Which  Bee. 

Agrisb,  a-grize',  v.  n.  (agrisan,  Sax.)  To  begin  to 
shiver  for  fear. — Obsolete. 

The  king'*  herte  of  pi  tec  gan  agrise.— -Chaucer. 

— v.  a.  to  fright ; to  terrify. — Obsolete. 

Aorobates,  ag-rob'a-tis,  s.  (agros,  a field,  and 
batia,  a bush,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Warblers : Sub- 
order, Philomeline. 

Agrodroma,  a-grod'ro-ma,  a.  (agros,  a field,  and 
dromos,  running,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  tbe  Alaudinse,  or  Lark  tribe. 

Agbom,  a'grom,  a.  A disease,  frequent  in  Bengal 
and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  in  which  the 
tongue,  chops,  and  cleaver  become  rough,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  white  spots.  It  la  cured 
by  chalybeate  liquor,  and  the  juice  of  mint. 

Agronomy,  a-gron'o-mc,  s.  (ugrot,  a field,  and 
nomos,  a rule  or  law,  Gr.)  The  theory  of  agri- 
culture. 

Aokophilus,  a-grof e-lua,  a.  (agros,  a field,  and 
philos , dear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Fringillmse,  or 
Ground-finches:  Family,  Fringillid*. 

Aorofyri'm,  ag-ro-pi'rum,  a.  (agros,  a field,  and 
1 pyros,  wheat,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Gramiuuces. 

Agrostemma,  ag-ro-stem'ma,  s.  (agros,  a field,  and 
stemma,  a stem,  Gr.)  Wild  Lychnis,  a genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Caryophyllaceas. 

Agros  tis,  a-gros'tia,  s.  (Greek.)  The  bent  grass : 
Order,  Gram  mace®. 

Aqrostograpiit,  ag-ros-tog'gra-fe,  t.  (agrottis, 
and  grapko,  I write,  Gr.)  A description  of  the 
grasses. 

Agrostology,  ag-ros-tol'o-je, «.  (agrottis,  a grass, 
and  logos , a discourse,  Gr.)  That  part  of  botany 
which  treats  of  the  grasses. 

Aoroukd,  a-grownd',  ad.  Stranded ; prevented 
from  passing  further,  by  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
striking  the  ground ; hindered  in  the  progress  of 
affairs. 

Aorypxia,  s-grip'ne-a,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Pathology, 
watchfulness;  sleeplessness. 

Agrypnocoma,  ag  rip-nok'o-ma,  s.  (agrgpnia, 
watchfulness,  and  coma,  deep  sleep,  Gr.)  A con- 
tinual inclination  to  sleep. 

Ague,  a'gu,  t.  (agis,  terror,  Goth.)  An  intermit- 
ting fever,  with  cold  shivering*; — r.  a.  to  strike 
as  with  ague.  Ague-cake,  enlargement  of  the 
liver  or  spleen,  induced  by  ague.  Ague-drop , a 
solution  of  tbe  arsenito  of  potassa,  liquor  arseni- 
calis.  Ague -Jit,  the  paroxysm  of  tbe  ague.  Ague- 
proof,  proof  against  agues  ; able  to  resist  the 
causes  which  produce  agues  without  being  affected. 
Ague-spell,  a charm  for  the  ague. 

Rls  pills,  hln  balsams,  and  his  ague- spells. — Ga y. 
Ague-struck , stricken  as  with  an  ague.  Ague- 
tree,  the  sassafras-tree,  a species  of  Laurel : Or- 
der, Lauracese. 

Ached,  a'gude,  a.  Struck  with  an  ague;  shiver- 
ing; chill;  cold. 

With  flight  and  agued  fear. — Shake. 


AGUERRY— -AHOLD. 

Aguerry,  a'gwer-re,  v.  a.  (aguerrir,  Fr.)  To 
inure  to  the  hardships  of  war ; to  instruct  in  the 
art  of  war. 

An  army,  the  best  agverried  of  any. — LytiUUm. 

Aqdillaneu*,  a-gil'lan-euf,  a.  (a,  to,  the 
mislctoe,  and  annee  neuj,  the  new  year.)  A form 
of  rejoicing  among  the  ancient  Franks  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  from  the  Druidical  custom  of 
cutting  the  misletoo  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and  consecrating  it  by  the  cry  of  aguiSaneuf  This 
day  is  still  observed  in  some  parts  of  France. 

A guise,  a-gize',  v.  a.  (o  and  guise.)  To  dress ; to 
adorn. — Obsolete. 

Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguise. — 

— Spenser. 

— e.  dress;  ornament— Obsolete. 

And  brave  aguise  with  all  their  courtly  state. — 

Mare  a Song  of  the  Soul 

A0UI8II,  a'gu-ish,  o.  Having  the  qualities  of  an 
ague. 

Aguishitebs,  a'gu-ish-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  re- 
sembling an  ague. 

Agurah,  a-gu'ra,  s.  In  Jewish  Antiquity,  a coin, 
valne  one-twentieth  of  a shekel. 

Agymarious,  ay-jen-a're-us,  a.  (aggnaire,  Fr.  from 
a,  priv.  and  ggne,  a female,  Gr.)  A term  applied 
by  the  French  botanists  to  double  flowers,  iu  which 
the  involucre  and  stamens  are  converted  into  petals, 
or  in  which  the  pistils  are  wanting. 

Agynkja,  a-jen-c'ja,  s.  (a,  priv.  and  ggne,  a female, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Chinese  plants,  destitute  of  style 
or  stigma : Order,  Euphorbiace®. 

Aoyhous,  a'je-nus,  a.  (a,  priv.  and  ggne,  a female, 
Gr.)  Male;  applied  to  flowers  which  want  the 
female  organs  of  fructification.  Agynous  flower  is 
the  synonyms  of  male  flower. 

Aoyrate,  a'je-rate,  a.  (a,  without,  and  gyros,  a 
circle,  Gr.)  Applied  to  the  Osmundian  ferns,  on 
account  of  their  being  destitute  of  a true  elastic 
annulus  or  ring. 

Agyrium,  a-jir'e-um,  s.  ( agersis , a crowd,  Gr.  ?)  A 
genus  of  small  dotted  gregarious  Fungi  growing 
upon  wood : Tribe,  Hymenomycetes. 

Aqyrta:,  a-jer'te,  s.  (Greek.)  Ancient  strolling 
impostors,  who  pretended  to  tell  fortunes,  cure 
diseases,  cancel  the  crimes  of  deceased  ances- 
tors, &c.,  by  charms,  sacrifices,  and  other  religious 
mysteries. 

Ah,  d,  interj.  A word  denoting  sometimes  dislike 
or  censure,  sometimes  contempt  and  exultation, 
but  most  frequently  compassion  or  complaint ; 
when  followed  by  that,  it  expresses  vehement 
desire. 

Aha,  d-hd',  interj.  A word  expressive  of  triumph 
or  contempt. 

Aha  rig  er,  n-han'e-jur,  1.  A name  given  to  the 
Gar-fish. 

Ahead,  a-bed',  ad.  Further  forward  than  another ; 
headlong;  precipitantly.  In  Navigation,  to  run 
ahead  of  one's  reckoning,  is  to  sail  beyond  the 
places  erroneously  estimated  in  the  dead  reckoning, 

AHF.ionT,  a-hite',  ad.  Aloft;  on  high. 

Aiugh,  a-hi',  ad.  On  high. — Obsolete. 

One  heaved  ahigh  to  be  burlod  down  below.. — Shahs. 

Ahold,  a-hold,  ad.  A sea  term.  To  lag  a ship 
ahold,  is  to  bring  her  to  lie  as  near  to  tbe  wind- 
ward as  she  can. 

Lay  her  ahold,  ahold ; set  her  two  courses;  off  to  sea 

again ; lay  her  off. — Shafts. 
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AHOV — A IK  RAW.  AILING — AIR. 

Ahoy,  a-hoy',  interj.  A sea  term  used  to  bail  or 
call  to  persons  at  a distance. 

Aiikimanks,  d-re-ma'nis,  i.  The  devil  of  the  Per- 
sian mythology : the  personation  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple. 

Ahull,  a-hnl'f  ad.  The  sitoation  of  a ship  when 
all  her  sails  are  furled  on  account  of  the  violence 
of  the  storm,  and  she  lies  nearly  with  her  side  to 
wind  and  sea,  her  head  being  somewhat  inclined 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Auusort,  a-hung'gre,  a.  Hungry. — Obsolete. 

I am  not  more  ahunyry  than  you. — Shaks. 

Al,  al,  t.  The  sloth. — See  Bradypns. 

Aia,  a'ya,  s.  A Brazilian  bird  of  the  Spoon-bill 
kind. 

Ali>,  ade,  v.  a.  (Armoric ; aider,  Fr.)  To  help ; to 
support;  to  succour; — $.  ( aide,  Sax.)  help;  sup- 
port; one  who  gives  help  or  support;  an  assis- 
tant ; an  auxiliary.  In  Law,  a kind  of  tribute  or 
subsidy  formerly  granted  to  the  king ; also  a relief 
due  from  the  tenants  to  their  lords,  of  which  there 
were  three  kinds — 1st.  To  ransom  their  lord's 
person  when  taken  prisoner.  2d.  To  give  a por- 
tion to  his  eldest  daughter.  3d.  To  make  his 
eldest  son  a knight  Aid  prayer,  a petition  in 
court  to  call  in  the  aid  of  another  person  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  thing  contested,  as,  where  the 
inheritance  is  in  question. — Cornel,  Blount,  300. 

Aidance,  a'dana,  t.  (French.)  Help ; support — 
Seldom  used. 

Aidant,  a'dant,  a.  Helping;  assisting;  aiding. 

Aid-de-camp,  ay-day-kang',  t.  (French.)  A mili- 
tary officer  attending  a general  to  convey  orders, 
Ac. 

Aider,  a'dur,  i.  (aideur,  old  Fr.)  He  who  brings 
aid  or  help;  a helper;  an  ally. 

Aidless,  adeles,  o.  Friendless;  helpless;  unsup- 
ported. 

Aids,  aydz,  s.  In  Horsemanship,  cberUhings  to 
avoid  unnecessary  correction ; the  inner  aids  are 
inner  heel,  leg,  and  rein,  and  the  outer  aids  the 
outer  bed,  leg,  and  rein,  Ac. 

Aiel,  a'yel,  a.  In  Law,  a writ  which  lies  where  a 
person’s  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  was 
seized  of  lands,  Ac.,  in  fee -simple,  the  day  that 
he  died,  and  a stranger  abates  and  enters  the 
same  day  and  dispossesses  the  heir  of  his  inherit- 
ance. 

Aigrk,  a'ger,  t.  The  impetuous  flowing  of  the  sea. 

AlGRKMORE,  a'gre-more,  s.  A name  given  to  char- 
coal when  in  a state  fit  to  bo  mixed  with  the  other 
materials  in  tiie  making  of  gunpowder. 

Aiokkt,  a'gret,  r.  (a igrctfe,  Fr.)  The  Egret  or 
Heron. 

] Aiguisck,  a'gwis,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a cross  with 
four  cuds  sharpened  into  obtuse  angles. 

Aigulkt,  a'gu-let,  a.  ( aiguiUtU .)  A point  or  tag 
at  the  end  of  a fringe. 

Aikkni.k,  ay-ken  e-e,  a.  (in  honour  of  Arthur  Aiken, 

F L.S.)  A genus  of  Asiatic  plants,  with  small 
blue  flowers ; Order,  Gesneriacea;. 

Aik  haw,  ake'raw,  a.  A popular  name  of  a species 
of  moss  or  lichen. 

Ail,  ale,  v.  a.  (elan,  eg lan,  Sax.)  To  pain ; to 
trouble ; to  give  pain ; to  affect  in  any  manner ; 
— r.  n.  to  feel  pain ; to  be  incommoded ; — t.  a 
disease. 

Ailaxtus,  ay-lan'tus,  r.  ( ailanto , tree  of  heaven, 
Sansc.)  A genus  of  trees,  of  lofty  growth,  from 
China  and  the  East  Indies : Order,  Terebinthacese, 

W 

Ailing,  alelng,  part.  a.  Sickly  ; full  of  complaints. 

Ailment,  alc'ment,  s.  Pain ; disease. 

Ailurus,  ay-lu'rus,  $.  (ailottros,  a cat,  Gr.)  The 
Panda,  a carnivorous  animal,  allied  to  the  racoon, 
about  the  size  of  a large  cat,  with  a soft  and 
thickly -set  brilliant  red  fur. 

Aim,  ame,  r.  n.  ( earner , to  point  at,  old  Fr.)  To 
endeavour  to  strike  with  a missive  weapon ; to 
point  the  view,  or  direct  the  steps  towards  any- 
thing ; to  tend  towards ; to  endeavour  to  reach  or 
obtain  ; — r.  n.  to  direct  the  missive  weapon ; — a. 
the  direction  of  a missile  weapon;  the  point  to 
which  anything  thrown  is  directed;  figuratively, 
a purpose ; a scheme ; a direction ; a design  ; the 
object  of  a design ; the  point  intended ; a guess ; 
a conjecture. 

Aimer,  a 'mar,  a.  One  who  aims  at  anything. 

Aimless,  ameles,  a.  Without  aim. 

Aimlessly,  ame'les-le,  ad.  Without  aim. 

Aimofhila,  ay-moTe-la,  a.  ( aimoa , a thicket,  and 
philoa,  a lover,  Gr.)  A genus  of  American  ground- 
finches  allied  to  the  sparrow : Family,  Fringillid*. 

Air,  ayr,  a.  (aer,  Gr.)  An  invisible,  transparent, 
colourless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  fluid,  surround- 
ing the  earth,  and  essential  to  the  support  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life.  It  is  816  times  lighter 
than  its  bulk  of  water ; 1000  cubic  inches  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  weighing  305 
grains.  It  consists  of  about  80  parts,  in  bulk,  of 
nitrogen,  and  20  parts  of  oxygen,  and  about  one- 
thousandth  part  of  carbonic  arid.  Air,  when  in- 
haled into  the  lungs,  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the 
blood,  and  forma  carbonic  add,  a process  which 
produces  the  beat  necessary  to  sustain  the  p.uper 
temperature  of  the  animal  system ; — a gentle  wind ; 
scent ; vapour ; anything  light  and  uncertain ; 
the  open,  unconfined  atmosphere ; vent ; ut- 
terance; emission  into  the  air;  publication;  in- 
telligence; information;  music,  whether  light  or 
serious;  sound;  poetry;  a song;  an  affected  or 
laboured  manner  of  gesture;  appearance;  mein: 
look.  In  Horsemanship,  airs  denote  the  artifidn 
or  practised  motion  of  a trained  horse.  In  Music, 
the  treble  part  of  a composition,  which  in  vocal 
music  consists  of  the  treble,  counter,  tenor,  and 
buss.  In  Fainting,  the  medium  in  nature  through 
which  every  object  is  viewed,  and  hence  to  be 
transferred  to  the  picture  or  canvas.  Air-bal- 
loon, a balloon  inflated  with  gas,  in  distinction 
from  a lire- balloon,  which  ascends  through  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  contained  in  it  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.  Air-bed,  a bag  of  the  size  of  a 
bed,  divided  into  several  compartments,  and  ren- 
dered air-tight : air-cushion  and  air-pillow  is  used 
in  the  same  sense.  Air-bladder,  the  air-bag, 
sound,  or  swim,  in  fishes,  which  they  have  the 
power  of  compressing  and  dilating  at  pleasure,  as 
they  require  to  sink  or  ascend ; any  cuticle  or  vesi- 
cle filled  with  air  in  plants — more  properly  termed 
air-cells.  Air-bom,  born  of  the  air. 

Bee  the  air-bom  racers  start, 

Impatient  of  the  rein. — Congreve. 

Air-borne , borne  by  the  air.  Air-bracing,  brav- 
ing the  winds.  Air-builf,  built  in  air;  without 
any  solid  foundation.  Air-cell*,  in  Botany,  cavi- 
ties in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  certain  algae,  Ac., 
which  render  them  buoyant  in  water.  In  Zoology, 
membranous  receptacles  in  birds,  communicating 
with  the  lungs,  and  reaching  through  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  by  which  their  specific  gravity 
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is  diminished,  and  they  are  rendered  fitter  for 
flight ; air- cells  answering  the  same  purpose  occur 
in  flying  insects.  Air-ctmdenser,  an  apparatus  for 
condensing  air.  It  consists  of  a close  vessel  with 
a syringe  attached  to  it.  By  means  of  the  syringe, 
air  is  injected  into  the  vessel  till  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  condensation  is  attained.  Air -drain,  a 
cavity  formed  round  the  external  walls  of  a build- 
ing to  prevent  the  earth  from  lying  against  them, 
and  causing  dampness.  Drawn  or  painted  in  the 
air. 

This  Is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said. 

Led  you  to  Du ocan. — Shaki ■ 

Air-embraced,  enveloped  in  air.  Air-escape,  a 
contrivance  for  letting  off  the  air  from  water-pipe*. 
When  those  are  laid  upon  rising  ground,  the  air 
often  collects  in  the  higher  part,  and  obstructs  the 
progress  of  fhe  water.  To  remedy  this,  a hollow 
ball  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe,  in 
which  a ball-cock  is  placed,  and  adjusted  in  such 
a way,  that  when  air  collects  in  the  pipes,  it  as- 
cends in  the  vessel,  opens  the  cock,  and  allows 
the  air  to  escape.  A ir-Jfue,  a tube  in  which  heated 
air  is  made  to  pass  rapidly  from  a stove  to  heat 
apartments.  Air-fountain,  a contrivance  for  pro- 
ducing a jet  of  water  by  the  elastic  force  of  air 
compressed  in  a close  vessel,  and  made  to  act  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  be  raised.  Air-gun, 
a pneumatic  instrument,  so  constructed  as  to  pro- 
pel bullets  with  immense  force  by  means  of  con- 
densed air.  Air-hole,  a hole  to  admit  air.  Air- 
holder,  an  instrument  for  holding  air  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  pressure  of  a decreasing 
column  of  mercury.  Air-jacket,  a leather  jacket 
to  which  are  fastened  bags  or  bladders  filled  with 
air,  to  render  the  body  buoyant  in  water.  Air- 
lamp,  a pneumatic  machine,  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  inflammable  air  and  electricity,  which, 
by  turning  a stopcock,  produces  a flame  that  may 
be  restrained  or  continued  at  pleasure.  A ir -motive 
engine,  a locomotive-engine  propelled  by  air,  ren- 
dered expansive  by  the  force  of  heat  Air-pipe , 
a pipe  used  in  extracting  or  communicating  air. 
A ir- piston , or  electric  cannon,  an  instrument  con- 
sist ing  of  a brass  tube,  in  the  end  or  side  of  which 
a glass  or  ivory  tube  is  inserted,  with  a bent  wire 
passing  through  the  tube,  so  that  when  a spark  is 
taken  on  the  wire  from  an  electric  machine,  the 
fluid  msy  pass  in  a spark  from  the  point  of  the 
wire  which  is  within  the  tube ; if,  therefore,  it  be 
filled  with  hydrogen  and  corked  up,  a spark  will 
inflame  the  hydrogen  and  explosion  ensne.  Atr- 
plants , orchideous  plants  which  live  for  many 
months  suspended  in  the  air.  A ir -pressure 
engine,  an  engine  on  which  the  pressure  of  air  of 
different  densities  is  employed  as  a moving  force. 
Air-pump , a machine  for  extracting  the  air  and 
producing  a vacuum.  A ir-sacs,  in  Zoology,  same 
ns  air-cells — (see  above.)  A irstore,  a stove  which 
is  employed  to  heat  a current  of  air  directed  against 
its  surface  by  means  of  pipes  in  wliich  heated  air 
is  introduced.  Air-shaft,  a passage  for  admit- 
ting the  air  into  mines  and  subterranean  places. 
Air-stirring , putting  the  air  in  motion.  Air- 
thermometer,  one  which  indicates  changes  of  tem- 
perature by  air  contained  in  a bulb  and  tube. 
Air-threatening,  threateuing  the  air. 

As  from  atr-lhreaUning  tops  of  cedars  tall.— 

Mir. /or  Mag. 

Air-tight , impervious  to  the  air.  Air- trap,  an 


opening  for  the  escape  of  air  from  drains,  sewers, 
or  pipes.  Air-trunk,  s contrivance  to  prevent  the 
stagnation  of  putrid  effluvia  in  jails  or  apartments 
where  many  people  are  collected.  It  is  an  open 
tube  passing  from  the  ceiling  to  the  open  air, 
above  the  roof,  by  which  the  heated  or  foul  air 
escapes.  Air-valve,  a valve  belonging  to  a steam- 
boiler,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  supply  air  to 
the  boiler,  if,  by  a sudden  cooling  of  the  water, 
letting  off  the  steam,  or  other  cause,  the  boiler 
should  have  a vaccuum  formed  within  it,  in  which 
case  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  without,  might, 
and  occasionally  does,  press  together  both  sides  of 
the  boiler.  A ir-vtssel,  in  Botany,  a spiral  vessel 
or  duct  in  plants,  containing  air,  and  supposed  to 
answer  the  same  purpose  in  vegetable,  as  lungs  do 
in  the  animal  system.  In  Hydraulics,  a vessel 
forming  part  of  a forcing  pump,  or  other  similar 
hydraulic  machine,  intended,  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  compressed  air  within,  to  keep  np  the  stream 
of  water,  while  the  action  of  the  puinp  is  making 
the  return  service ; — «r.  a.  to  expose  to  the  air ; to 
give  access  to  the  open  air;  to  show  in  an  opeu 
manner; 

You  do  os,  Prince,  bo  said, 

Airing  a snowy  hand  and  signet  gem, 

All  honour. — A If  red  Tennyson. 

to  ventilate,  as,  to  air  a room  ; to  expose  to  heat. 

Aiba,  a'ra,  s.  (the  Greek  name  of  the  plant  Lolium 
teraulentum,  or  Bearded  Darnel,  supposed  to  be 
from  aireo , I destroy,  Gr.)  Hair-grass,  a genus 
of  plants : Order,  Graininace®. 

A i her,  ayr' or,  *.  One  who  exposes  to  the  air. 

AmiNES9,  ayr'e-ncs,  s.  Openness;  exposure  to  the 
air;  lightness;  gaiety;  levity. 

Airing,  ayr'ing,  s.  A short  excursion  to  enjoy  the 
air ; exposure  to  the  air. 

Airlf.ss,  ayr 'lea,  a.  Destitute  of  fresh  air,  or  com- 
munication with  the  air. 

Aiblixo,  ayr'ling,  ».  A young,  thoughtless,  gay 
person. 

Borne  more  there  be,  "light  airlings,  will  be  won  with 

dogs  and  horses.— Are  Jansen. 

AlRorsiS,  ayr-op'sis,  #.  (arra,  hair,  and  nptis,  like, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Graminocese. 

Aibpoise,  ayr'poys,  i.  Any  instrument  used  in 
weighing  the  air. 

Airs,  nyrz,  s.  In  Horsemanship,  the  artificial  mo- 
tions of  taught  horses,  as  the  deraivult,  curvet,  See. 

Airy,  ayr'e,  a.  Composed  of  air;  relating  to  the 
air;  belonging  to  the  air ; high  in  air ; open  to  the 
free  air;  light  as  air;  thin;  unsubstantial ; with- 
out solidity;  wanting  reality;  vain;  trifling;  flut- 
tering ; loose ; full  of  levity ; gay ; sprightly ; full 
of  mirth  ; vivacious ; lively ; spirited ; light  of 
heart.  Airy-fying,  flying  like  air. 

From  which  with  airy-dying  fingers  light.—  Thomson. 
Airy-tight , light  as  air.  Milton  writes  it  aery- 
tight 

Ills  sleep  was  aery- light  from  pur®  dejection  bred. 

Al6LB,  ile,  t.  (ala,  wings,  Lat,)  The  wings,  inward 
aide,  or  portico  of  a church ; the  inward  lateral  cor- 
ridors which  enclose  the  choir,  the  presbytery,  and 
the  body  of  the  church  along  its  sides. 

Aisled,  ildc,  a.  Furnished  with  aisles,  as  a three 
or  fi vc-aisled  church. 

Ait  or  Kygut,  ate,  s.  (supposed  to  be  a corruption 
of  islet.)  A small  island  in  a river. 

Aitonia,  ay-to'ne-a,  t.  (after  W.  Ayton.)  An  ever- 
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gr^en  shrub  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order, 
Meliacef. 

Ai/.oidk.e,  ay»xo-id'e-e,  a.  A name  given  by  Spren- 
gel  to  a family  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Ficoide*  or  Tetragon  ince*. 

Aixoon,  ay-zo'on,  a.  ( oizon , Sax.  from  net,  always, 
axm,  a living  thing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Tetragoniaceae. 

Ajar,  a-jd^,  ad.  (acyran,  to  torn.  Sax.)  On  jar; 
on  the  torn ; near  quite  open  or  shut. 

Ajava,  a-ja'va,  $.  The  seed  of  a plant,  Plychotes 
ajowa,  brought  from  Malabar,  said  to  be  an  excel- 
lent carminative,  and  useful  in  colic. 

Ajax,  a'jaks,  s.  (a  warrior  at  the  siege  of  Troy.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Amaryllidacer. 

Ajowak,  a-jow'an,  a.  A species  of  Umbelliferous 
plants  of  the  genua  Plychotes,  a native  of  the 
East  Indies,  where  it  is  used  in  diseases  of  horses 
and  cows. 

Ajuga,  a-ju'ga,  a.  (a,  priv.  ttujrm,  Gr.  or  juga,  Lat. 
a yoke,  from  the  nature  of  its  one-leaved  calyx.) 
Bugle,  a genus  of  herbaceous  plants : Order,  La- 
miaceffi. 

Aji  ra-catinoa,  a-ju'ra-ka-ting'ga, ) a.  Names 

Ajlra-cura,  a-ju'ra-ku'ra,  r given  to 

Ajcra-para,  a-ju'ra-pa'ra,  ) three  spe- 

cies of  parrots,  natives  of  America. 

Ajutage,  aj'u-taje,  a.  (French.)  A pipe  adapted 
to  the  month  of  a vessel  through  which  water  is 
to  be  conveyed ; the  spout  of  a jet  d'eau. 

Are  or  Ache,  ake,  r.  n.  (acan,  Sax.  aeken,  Dutch, 
achos,  pain,  Gr.)  To  feel  a continued  pain  ; — a. 
a continued  pain. 

Akkr-staff,  altur-staf,  *.  An  instrument  for 
cleaning  the  plough  coulter. 

Akin,  a-kin',  a.  (a,  and  kin.)  Related  to ; allied  to 
by  blood  ; allied  to  by  nature ; partaking  of  the 
same  properties. 

Al.  A prefix  from  the  Arabic,  answering  to  the 
Italian  i7,  the  Spanish  el  and  /a,  the  English  the, 
as,  alloran , the  Forun,  or  the  book,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. In  English  compounds,  it  is  sometimes 
contracted  from  alhel,  illustrious  or  noble,  Sax. 
but  more  usually  from  aid,  eald,  or  alt,  Germ,  old 
or  ancient,  as  Aldborough.  Al  in  the  composition 
of  words  from  the  Latin  is  used  for  ad,  as,  allcvo, 
allude , for  adleco , adludo. 

Ala,  a 'la,  a.  (Latin,  a wing.)  In  Botany,  a term 
used  for  the  hollow  which  either  the  leaf,  or  the 
pedicle  of  the  leaf,  makes  with  the  stalk  ; the  hol- 
low turning  or  sinus,  placed  between  the  stalk  or 
branch  of  a plant  and  the  leaf,  and  whence  a new 
offspring  generally  arises.  Ala,  the  plural,  is  used 
in  Botany  for  those  parts  of  leaves  otherw  ise  called 
lobes  or  leaflets ; also  applied  to  the  petals  of  papi- 
lionaceous flowers  placed  between  those  other  pe- 
tals distinguished  ns  the  vexillum  and  carina,  and 
which  constitute  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  flower. 
Iu  Anatomy,  the  cartilages  of  the  nostrils,  and  the 
cartilaginous  parts  of  the  ear.  Ala  mmorea,  the 
nymph®.  Ala  nasi,  the  lateral  or  moveable  parts 
of  the  nose.  Ala  vespertiliotrum  (bat's  wings),  the 
broad  ligaments  situated  between  the  uterus  and 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  pectoral  extremities  of 
bin!*,  the  bones  of  which  support  hood-like  folds 
of  skin,  covered  with  feathers,  and  modified  for 
flight.  In  ancient  Roman  Architecture,  recesses  or 
alcoves  for  study  or  conversation,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  seats,  and  having  their  entrance  or 
threshold*  ornamented  with  mosaic  work. 
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Alabarcha,  al-a-bdrTca,  a.  A magistrate  among 
the  ancient  Jews  of  Alexandria,  appointed  by  the 
permission  of  the  emperors  to  superintend  their 
civil  polity,  and  decide  differences. 

Alabaster,  al-a-bas'tur,  a.  (olohnstron,  a town  of 
Lower  Egypt,  Gr.  where  it  was  found  of  excellent 
quality.)  Granular  or  massive  sulphate  of  lime, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  busts,  vases,  mantel- 
piece ornaments,  &c. ; the  name  of  an  ancient 
liquid  measure,  containing  nine  ounces  of  oil,  or 
ten  of  wine ; — a.  made  of  alabaster. 

AlaBABTRLan,  al-a-bas'tre-an,  a.  Made  of  or  be- 
longing to  alabaster. 

Alabastritb,  al-a-bas'trite,  *.  (Greek.)  A rase 
for  bolding  perfumes,  made  sometimes  of  alabaster, 
lead,  gold,  or  beautifully-coloured  glass,  and  placed 
often  as  an  architectural  monument  on  the  tombs 
and  tombstones  of  the  an  dent  Romans. 

Alabastrum,  al-a-bas'trnm,)  a.  A flower  in  tbs 

AlababTRUS,  al-a-bas'trns,  ) state  of  bud. 

Alabeb,  a-lal>ia,  t.  (Greek.)  A genus  of  Malacop- 
tcrygious  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Anguillid®  or 
Eel  family. 

Alack,  a-lak',  interj.  Alas ! an  expression  of  sorrow. 

Alack-a-DAY,  a-lak'a-day,  interj.  An  expression 
denoting  sorrow  and  lamentation  ; alas  the  day ! 

Alacrious,  a-lak'rc-us,  a.  Cheerful. 

Alacriously,  n-lak're-us-le,  ad.  Cheerfully;  with- 
out dejection. 

Alacrioushess,  a-lak 're-ns-nes,  a.  Briskness; 

liveliness. 

Alacrity,  a-lak're-te,  a.  (alacritas,  Lat.)  Cheer 
fulness  expressed  by  some  outward  token ; spright- 
liness; gaiety;  liveliness. 

Aladlnibt,  al-adln-iat,  a.  A Freethinker  among 
Mohammedans. 

Al*. — See  under  Ala. 

A la  Grecqub,)  a-la  greek',  a.  One  of  the  rarie- 

A LA  Grec,  / ties  of  fret  ornament. 

Alalite,  al'a-lite,  a.  (Ala,  a village  in  Piedmont, 
and  lithos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A variety  of  Augite, 
termed  also  Diopside.  It  occurs  in  prismatic 
crystals,  either  colourless  or  green,  of  a shining 
lustre,  and  usually  striated  longitudinally.  It 
scarcely  scratches  glass.  Spedfic  gravity,  3.31. 

It  consists  of  silex,  67.50;  lime,  16.60;  mag- 
nesia, 18.50;  iron  and  manganese,  6.  It  fuses 
before  the  blowpipe  into  a colourless  semi-tran- 
sparent mass. 

A la  mi  re,  a-la-me-re,  a.  (Italian.)  The  lowest 
note  on  Guido  Aretine’s  scale  of  music. 

He  ran  through  all  the  keys  from  o-ia~vki-rt  to  double 

gamut. — Gaytont  Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 

Alamodality,  a-la-mo-dal'e-te,  a.  ( alamode,  Fr.1 
Conformity  to  the  fashion. 

Alamodk,  a-la-mode',  a.  (French.)  According  to  ! 
the  fashion  ; — a.  a thin  glossy  silk  for  scarfs, 
hoods.  &c.  In  Cookery,  a kind  of  sonp  made  of 
hashed  meat. 

Alamoth,  al'a-mo<A,  a.  (Hebrew.)  A Jewish  mu- 
sical instrument. 

1 Aland,  a-land',  ad.  At  land  ; landed  on  the  dn- 
ground ; not  at  sea. — Obsolete. 

AlanoiaCEJE,  a-lan-je-a'se-e,  > *.  (Alnnaium,  the 

Alangi,e,  a-lan'jo-e,  / Malabar  name  of 

one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  bandsotm 
tropical  trees,  writh  spinous  branches,  leaves  entire, 
alternate,  alternate  without  dots  or  stipules ; fruit 
eatable ; roots  aromatic ; calyx  adherent ; five  or 
ten  toothed ; petals  five  or  ten,  inserted  into  a flesh* 
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adherent  disk,  linear  and  reflected ; stamens  long, 
and  two  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  petals, 
or  equal  to  them  in  number ; filaments  distinct 
and  villous  at  the  base ; au  there  adnate,  linear, 
and  two-celled ; ovary  one  or  two-cclled ; style 
filiform;  ovules  solitary,  pendulous,  and  anatropal; 
fruit  a drupe,  slightly  oval,  ribbed,  and  downy. 
Allied  to  the  Myrtacea*  or  Myrtles. 

Ala  NT,  alant,  i.  In  Heraldry,  a mastiff  dog  with 
short  ears. 

Alantine,  al'an-tine,  s.  ( Alant,  the  German  name 
of  the  plant  Inula  Hclenium,  from  which  it  is 
extracted.)  An  amylaceous  powder,  discovered  by 
Rose  in  the  root  of  the  Inula  Helenium.  Ob- 
tained also  from  Angelica  Archangelica. 

Alar,  a'lar,  a.  (aLiris,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
having  wings. 

Ala  res,  a'la-ris,  *.  (a/a,  wing,  Lat.)  The  cavalry 
placed  on  the  extreme  wings  of  a Roman  army. 

AlaRIA,  a-la're-a,  «.  (uluriu*,  winged,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  wing  shaped,  inarticuluted  sea-weeds: 
Tribe,  Laminaccas. 

Alaris,  a'la-ri.%  a.  (Latin ; belonging  to  a wing.) 
Pterygoid  or  wing-like,  as  applied  to  the  ptery- 
goid processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  to  a ligament 
within  tbe  knee  joint,  and  to  the  inner  vein  of  the 
bend  of  the  arm. 

Alarm,  a-ldrm',  r.  (alarme,  from  a Tarme,  to  arms, 
Fr.)  A cry  by  which  men  are  summoned  to  their 
arms,  as  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy ; a cry  or 
notice  of  any  approaching  danger,  as  an  alarm  of 
Are ; any  tumult  or  disturbance ; a clock,  or  part 
of  a clock,  that  strikes  an  alarm  ;—(alitnner,  Fr.) 
v.  a.  to  call  to  arms ; to  disturb,  as  with  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy ; to  surprise  with  the  appre- 
hension of  any  danger ; to  disturb  in  general. 
Alarm-bell , a bell  rang  to  gix*e  an  alarm.  Alarm- 
post , the  spot  or  place  appointed  to  each  body  of 
men  to  appear  at  when  an  alarm  shall  be  given. 
Alarm- ten tek,  a watch  which  strikes  the  hours  by 
regulated  movements. 

Alarming,  a-ldr'ming,  a.  Terrifying ; awakening ; 
surprising. 

Alarmingly,  a-ldr'ming-le,  ad.  In  an  alarming 
or  terrifying  manner. 

Alarmist,  a-ldr'xnist,  b.  One  who  excites  alarm ; 
one  who  is  continually  prophesying  danger. 

Alarum,  a-ldr'um,  s.  (corrupted  from  Alarm.)  An 
alarm— (not  used) ; 

Our  stern  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings.— Shake. 
— v.  a.  to  alarm. 

Withered  murder, 

Alarm'd  by  his  sentinel  tbe  wolf. — Shake. 

Alary,  a^la-re,  a.  (a/a,  a wing,  Lat)  Of  the  na- 
ture of  a wing;  wing -shaped. 

Alas,  a- las',  mierj.  A word  expressive  of  lamenta- 
tion, when  need  of  ourselves ; of  pity,  when  used 
of  other  persons;  of  sorrow  and  concern,  when 
used  of  things — alas  the  day ! ah,  unhappy  day ! 
alas  the  while!  ah,  unhappy  time! 

Alasmodon,  a-las'mo-don,  s.  (a,  without,  lasmos, 
a portion,  and  odous , a tooth,  Gr.)  A species  of 
shells  of  the  genus  Unio,  which  have  cardinal  but 
no  lateral  teeth. 

Alate,  a -Late',  ad.  Lately ; not  long  ago.— Obso- 
lete. 

Alate,  alate,  > a.  (alatus,  Lat.)  Winged.  Ap- 

Alated,  ala-tod,!  plied,  in  Conchology,  to  shells 
having  tbe  lip  expanded,  or  when  any  portion  of 
them  is  expanded  into  a wing-like  lobe. 


Alaterncs,  a-lu-ter'nus,  t.  (ah,  and  temue,  three, 
Lat.)  A Idnnwnn  genus  of  plants,  now  forming 
part  of  Rbatnnus  or  Buckthorn : Order,  Rhain- 
n ace  sc. 

Alation,  a-la'shup,  s.  (ala,  a wing,  Lat.)  A word 
used  by  certain  French  Entomologists,  for  the 
mode  in  which  the  wings  of  insects  are  formed  and 
disposed  upou  the  body. 

| A lauda,  a-Law'da,  s.  (Latin.)  The  lark,  a genus 

I of  birds. 

Alb,  alb,  s.  ( album,  I .at.)  A surplice;  a white 
linen  vestment  worn  by  priests. 

Alba  Firma,  alba  fer'ina,  t.  In  Law,  a yearly 
rent,  paid  to  the  chief  lord  of  a hundred,  in  white 
money,  or  silver,  in  distinction  of  that  paid  in 
grain. 

Albanian,  al-ba'ne-an,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  Albania, 
a province  in  European  Turkey,  the  ancient  Illyria 
and  Epirus. 

Albati  Equi,  al-ba'-ti  e'kwi,  *.  (albatus,  white,  and 
equvs,  a horse,  Lat.)  A name  given  to  those  horses 
in  the  Roman  games  which  wore  white  furniture. 

Albatros,  al'bn-tros,  ».  The  Diomedia,  a genus 
of  large  aquatic  birds ; some  of  which  measure 
upwards  of  14  feet  from  wing  to  wing. 

Albeit,  awl-belt,  ad.  ( all  be  it  bo.)  Although ; not- 
withsta tiding;  though  it  should  be. 

Albescent,  al-bes'sent,  a . (albescens,  Lat.)  Whit- 
ish, hoary. 

Albicore,  nl'bc-kore,  i.  A fish  which  pursues  the 
flying-fish. 

Tbe  albicore  that  foUowetb  night  and  day 
Tbe  tlyiug-fisb,  and  takea  them  for  bis  prey. — 
Davrre'  Secrete  of  Angling. 

Albification,  al-bo-fe-ka'shun,  s.  ( albu* , white, 
and  I make,  Lat.)  An  old  term  for  makiug 
white. 

Onr  fourniea  eke  of  calcination, 

And  water**  of  albification. — Chaucer. 

Albigenses,  al-be-jen'ses,  r.  (Albi,  a town  in 
Upper  Languedoc.)  A sect  of  Protestants  which 
existed  in  Languedoc  during  the  darkest  period  of 
European  superstition. 

Align,  albin,  s.  ( albus , white,  Lat.)  A white 
mineral,  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  crystals, 
which  possess  a laminated  structure,  and  are 
variously  placed  in  regard  to  each  other.  It  is  a 
variety  of  Apophyllite. 

Albinism,  albe-nizm,  i.  A state  in  which  the 
skin  is  white,  the  hair  flaxen,  and  the  eye  of  a pink 
colour.  It  manifests  itself  both  in  man  and  in 
some  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  rabbits,  mice,  See. 

Albino,  al-bi'no,  a.  (albus,  white,  Lat.)  A name 
given  to  a person  in  whom  albinism  is  manifested, 
particularly  to  the  white  descendants  of  a black 
parentage ; a phenomenon  frequently  witnessed  in 
tbe  intertropical  regions  of  America,  Africa,  Su- 
matra, and  Ceylon.  The  sight  is  defective,  and 
best  in  twilight.  The  Albinos  are  called  dongos 
in  Africa,  bedhas  in  Ceylon,  and  chracrelas  in 
Java. 

Albion,  albe-un,  a.  Tbe  ancient  name  of  Britain, 
still  used  in  poetry  : supposed  to  have  been  given 
by  tbe  Romans,  from  tho  whiteness  of  the  chalk 
cliffs  on  the  south  and  cast  coasts. 

Albireo,  al-bir'e-o,  a.  A star  of  the  third  magnitude 
in  the  constellation  Cynas,  marked  $ by  Bayer. 

Albite,  al'bite,  b.  (albtu,  white,  Lat.)  A four- 
angled prismatic  variety  of  felspar,  in  which  soda 
is  substituted  for  potash;  colour  generally  white, 

as 
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bat  sometimes  prey,  preen,  or  red;  lustre  apon 
the  faces  of  the  crystals  pearly,  in  other  directions 
vitreous.  It  consists  of  silica,  70.48 ; alumina, 
18.45;  soda,  10.5;  lime,  0.55  ; sp.  gr.  2.61; 
hardness  = 6. 

Albitic,  al-bit'ik,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  albite ; con- 
taining albite. 

Albi,  signifying  white,  occurs  in  the  following  com- 
binations used  in  Natural  History : — 

Albibarbis,  having  a white  beard ; albicntuhu,  white- 
tailed  ; aihtcaulU,  white-stemmed;  albicept,  white-headed  ; 
albuoUti,  having  a white  neck;  nibieormu,  having  white 
horna,  or  white  or  uale-ouloured  antenna* ; albicoiUitus,  or 
albieotha,  whito-sidid ; albuiactylus,  wliite-fmgervd,  ap- 
plied to  a butterfly  with  digital  while  wings;  albidiprn- 
m.T,  white-winged;  albidorua,  having  white  flowers;  aUn- 
labrit,  white-lipped;  albrnumux,  white-handed,  or  having 
white  tarsi ; albiwrvuj,  having  white  nenrures  or  veins  in 
the  leaven;  albiptnHes,  white-winged;  albipts,  white- 
footed  ; aibirostriM,  white-billed  or  beaked  ; aJbUarai #,  hav- 
ing white  tarsi;  oUiuxhiuj,  white- veined ; uiiiveatru.whito- 

bdUed. 

AlboGalerus,  al -bo-gal 'er-us,  s.  ( albu$ , white,  and 
galenu , a cap,  Lat.)  In  Antiquity,  a white  cap  worn 
by  the  Flamon  Dialis  of  the  Romans,  on  the  top 
of  which  was  an  ornament  of  olive  branches. 
Alroka,  al'bo-ra,  s.  In  Pathology,  a cutaneous  dis- 
ease, terminating  without  ulcerution,  but  with  fetid 
evacuations  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a species  of  morphew,  serpigo,  and 
leprosy.  In  Ichthyology,  a species  of  fish  of  the 
genus  Erethynus,  a native  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Al  Borak,  al  bo'rsk,  a.  (Arabic.)  The  white  mule 
on  which  Mahomet  is  said  to  have  journeyed  to 
heaven. 

Albuca,  al-buTca,  s.  (albus,  white,  Lat.  from  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  bulbons-rooted 
perennial  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 
Order,  Liliace®. 

1LBUGBKBOC8,  al-bu-je'ne-ns,  a,  ( albugo , the  white 
of  an  egg,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the 
white  of  an  egg.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  mem- 
branes, distinguished  by  their  white  colour,  as,  the 
( ilbugmrotu  membrane  of  the  eye.  Albugeneous 
fibre  is  white,  firm,  hard,  elastic,  and  insensible, 
and  constitutes,  by  its  uuion  in  fasciculi,  or  small 
bundles,  and  its  various  dispositions,  different  mem- 
braneous expansions,  as  the  periosteum,  dura  ma- 
ter, sclerotica,  the  proper  coverings  of  the  kidneys, 
spleen,  testicles,  the  sheaths  of  tepdons,  capsules, 
and  ligaments  of  joints,  the  tendons  themselves, 
and  facia*. — Palmer, 

I Ai.BDgf.ko8E,  al-bu'jen-ose,  a.  Containing  albuge- 
neous  fibre. 

Albugo,  al-bn'go,  t.  (Latin.)  Leucoma,  a disease 
of  the  eye,  consisting  of  a white  speck  of  the  cor- 
nea, which  succeeds  inflammation. 

Albulo,  al'bn-lo,  t.  ( nltnui , white,  Lat.  from  its 
silvery  colonr.)  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  trout 
kind  : Family,  Salmonida*.  The  A.  indica  is  a 
native  of  India,  and  is  called  the  wet-fish  by  the 
Dutch.  A.  uobilis  lives  in  the  German  lakes,  and 
attains  a weight  of  from  8 to  10  lbs. 

Album,  aPbum,  a.  ( 'nlbua , white,  Lat.)  A book 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  holographs, 
poems,  drawings.  &c.  of  friends,  or  of  distinguished 
individuals.  Among  the  Romans,  a white  table 
or  public  register,  wherein  the  praetors  had  their 
decrees  written,  and  in  which  the  names  of  magis- 
trates, public  transactions,  &c.,  were  entered. 
AlbUM-oR/ECUM,  al'bnm-gre'kum,  a.  (Latin.)  The 
excrements  of  dogs  and  other  canine  animals. 
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Albumen,  al-bu'men,  a.  ( nlbua , white,  Lat.)  A 
thick  gbiiry  substance,  identical  in  composition 
with  the  serum  of  the  blood  and  the  white  of  an 
egg  when  deprived  of  water.  It  forms  one  of  the 
nutritive  compounds  of  animal  food,  and  exists 
especially  in  the  seeds  of  the  corn  grasses.  It  con- 
sists of  nearly  the  same  ingredients  as  the  other 
nutritives,  Fibrine  and  Caseine,  which  are  likewise 
originally  elaborated  in  the  vegetable  structure, 
and  are  identical  with  blood  and  muscular  fibre. 
The  ingredients  nre, — carbon,  52.28 ; hydrogen,  j 
7.54  ; nitrogen,  15.7  ; oxygen,  23.8  ; with  a trace 
of  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  In  Botany,  the  albu- 
men is  that  solid,  fleshy,  bony,  or  homy  consistence 
secreted  in  certain  seeds  between  the  embryo  and 
the  skin. 

Aldus,  al'bus,  a.  A small  coin,  in  value  about  a 
halfpenny,  current  ia  some  countries  of  the  lower 
Rhine,  Cologne,  &c. 

Alca,  al'ka,  t.  The  Auks,  a genus  of  sea-fowl,  with 
wings  too  short  for  flight : type  of  the  family 
Alcad*. 

Alcad.%,  ailca-de,  a.  A family  of  web- footed  birds, 
including  the  auks,  puffins,  gillimots,  penguins, 
&c.,  characterised  by  having  the  bill  more  or  less 
arched ; the  sides  compressed ; feet  entirely  web- 
bed ; the  binder  too  minute  or  wanting ; wingB 
performing  the  office  of  fins,  and  not  adapted  for 
flight. 

ALC.EU8,  al-se'us,  ».  In  Mythology,  the  grandfather  j 
of  Hercules,  from  whom  he  derived  the  epithet 
Alcides. 

Alcahkst,  al  Tea-best,  t.  (Arabic.)  With  the  old 
alchemists,  a universal  dissolvent. 

Alcaic,  al-kalk,  a.  The  kind  of  verse  used  by  the 
poet  Ale® ns ; — I.  the  verse  itself,  which  consists  of 
five  feet — a spondee  or  iambic,  an  iambic,  a long 
syllable,  and  two  dactyls. 

Alcaide,  al-kade',  a.  ( al , the,  and  kayid,  the  bead, 
Arab.)  In  Spain,  the  governor  of  a fortress  or 
keeper  of  a jail 

Alcalde,  alltal-de,  r.  (a  corruption  of  ulcadi,  a jndge  ! 
or  governor,  Arab.)  In  Spain,  a judge  appointed  1 
by  the  government,  or  elected  by  the  towns,  to  ad- 
minister justice  within  the  district  under  his  juris- 
diction. A parish  officer  is  also  called  an  Alcalde; 
as,  Alcalde  de  barrio,  of  the  parish  ; de  ca lie,  of  , 
the  street;  de  noche , of  the  night.  The  Alcalde 
major  is  a judge  appointed  by  the  king  or  by  the  ' 
lord  of  the  town,  to  act  as  an  assessor  to  the  Al- 
caldes or  Corregiilorcs,  who  are  not  men  of  law. 

Alcamanian,  al-ka-ma'ne-nn.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  | 
lyric  poet  Aleman,  who  lived  in  the  27th  Olympiad, 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  amatory  verses.  Ale- 
manian  vend  consists  of  two  dactyls  and  two  ! 
trochees. 

Alcanna,  al-kan'na,  a.  A dye  prepared  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Egyptian  privet 

Alcantara,  al-kan'ta-ra,  a.  (Spanish.)  A military 
order  of  knighthood,  called  the  knights  of  Alcan- 
tara, instituted  in  Spain  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
so  called  from  a city  of  that  name  in  the  province 
of  Estremadura. 

Alcavala,  al-kav'a-la,  a.  In  Spain,  a tax  on 
every  transfer  of  property,  real  or  personal. 

Alcedo,  al-so'do,  a.  (Latin.)  The  Kingfishers,  a 
genus  of  tenuirostrous  birds,  with  exceedingly 
beautiful  plumage.  They  live  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  feed  on  small  fishes:  Family,  Halcy- 
ouidse. 
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ALCHEMIC— ALCORAN. 


Alchemic,  al-kem'mik,  ) a.  Relating  to  al- 
Alchemical,  al-kein'e-ka!,/  cberay. 
Alchbmically,  al-kern  e-kal-lc,  ad.  In  the  man- 
ner of  an  alchemist. 

j Alciiemilla,  al-ke-milla,  ».  ( alkemelyek , Arabic 
name.)  Ladies’-mantle,  a genua  of  shrubs,  chiefly 
! perennial : Order,  Sanguisorbace®. 
j Alchemist,  allcem-ist,  $.  A professor  of  alchemy. 

| Alchemistic,  al-ke-mia'tik,  \ a.  Acting  like 
Alchemistical,  al-ke-mis  to-kal,/  an  alchemist ; 
‘ | practising  alchemy. 

Alchemistic  ally,  al-ke-mis'te-kal-Ie,  ad.  In  an 
alchemical  manner. 

Alchemize,  al'ke-tuize,  v.  a.  To  transmate;  to 
practise  alchemy. 

Alchemy,  aUte-me,  a.  A chemical  art,  by  which  tho 
| adepts  of  former  times  sought  to  transmute  other 
metals  into  gold,  and  to  prepare  a fluid  called 
Elixir  vita?,.  by  which  disease  and  death  were  to  bo 
avoided  by  its  possessor. 

Alciiimilla,  ai-kim  il'la,  *.  A name  given  by 
Tournefort  for  a genus  of  plants,  the  Theasium  of 
Linnxus:  Order,  Santalace®. 

Alchounia,  al-kawr'ne-a,  a.  (meaning Unknown  to 
ns.)  A genus  of  plants  : Order,  Eupborbiace®. 
Alcicorn,  al'se-kawrn,  a.  (alee,  an  elk,  and  cornu, 
a hom,  Lat.)  Like  an  elk’s  horn. 

Alcicornicm,  al-se-kawr'ne-um,  s.  (alee,  an  elk, 
and  cornu,  a bom,  Gr.  from  the  form  of  the 
fronds.)  A genus  of  ferns,  the  Platycerum  of 
Desvaux : Order,  Polypodiacc®. 

A lodes,  al-si  des,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, in  which  tho  body  is  oval,  or  almost  cylin- 
drical, and  convex  beneath.  It  is  included  in  the 
genus  Amerhinus  of  Cuvier. 

Alco,  allco,  i.  An  American  animal  of  the  dog 
kind.  It  is  mute  and  melancholy,  a circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fable,  that  dogs  when  trans- 
ported to  America  became  mute.  It  was  used  for 
food  by  the  Indians  and  first  Spanish  settlers.  It 
is  said  to  be  extinct. 

Alcohol,  aTko-hol,  i.  (Arabic.  This  word,  ac- 
cording to  Webster,  is  from  the  oriental  word  ka- 
hala,  which  signifies  to  paint  with  a preparation  of 
antimony.  The  females  still  stain  their  eyebrows 
with  this  powder.  The  name  was  applied  not  only 
to  this  but  to  other  fine  powders,  and  to  highly 
rectified  spirits.)  The  intoxicating  principle  of 
wine,  beer,  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  obtained 
by  repeated  distillation,  and  forming  what  is  called, 
in  Commerce,  the  spirit  of  wine.  Its  formula  is 
Hs  C4  Oi 

ALConoLATE,  al'ko-ho-late,  i.  A salt  in  which 
aloohol  appears  to  replace  the  water  of  crystaliza- 
tion. 

Alcoholic,  al-ko-hoTik,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  par- 
taking of,  the  nature  of  alcohol. 

Alcoholization,  al-ko-hol-e-zaabun,  ».  The  act 
of  rectifying  spirits. 

Alcoholize,  allco-hol-ize,  v.  a.  To  convert  other 
spirituous  liquors  into  alcohol  by  rectification. 
Alcohometeo,  al-ko-hom'e-tur,  i,  (alcohol,  and 
metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  spirit  contained  in  any 
vinous  liquid. 

Alcob,  alitor,  $.  A small  star  adjoining  to  the 
large  bright  one  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  Major. 
Alcoran  or  Alkoban,  al'ko-mn,  t.  The  book 
containing  the  precepts  and  articles  of  Mohamme- 
dan faith. 


ALCORANISH — ALDERLIKVEST. 


ALCORANI8H,  al-ko-ranlsh,  a.  Relating  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith ; pertaining  to  the  Koran. 

I hare  called  the  AlcoranUk  Arabic  a hotch-potch  of 
several  corrupt  dialects  of  tho  Ilebrews.-Zhr-wirH. 

What  they  want  In  architecture  they  supply  In  relics, 
venerably  accounted  or  for  entombing  the  creases  of 
some  Alcoranith  doctors.— Sir  T/uu.  Herbert. 

Alcoran  1ST,  alTco-ran-ist,  ».  One  who  adheres 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  Koran. 

Alcove,  al  kove,  a.  (alcobo,  Spanish,  from  al  and 
kabba,  to  arch,  Arab.)  A recess  in  a room  in- 
tended for  a bed,  or  in  which  a bed  may  bo  placed ; 
ail  ornamental  covered  seat  in  a garden. 
Alcyonaki.e,  al-se-o-nare-c,)  t.  (halcyonia,  Lat.) 
Alcyone*,  al-so-o'ne-e,  / A group  of  poly- 
piferous  Acrita,  similar  in  form  and  character,  but 
more  distinctly  allied  to  animal  lifo  than  the 
sponges.  The  interior  is  spongy  or  cork-like,  and 
surrounded  by  tubc-like  rays.  The  name  is  given 
from  tho  Alcedo  making  its  nest  of  these  sub- 
stances. 

Alcyone,  al-se-o'ne,  $.  A bright  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Pleiades. 

Alc  yon  ella,  al-ac-o-neHa,  a.  A fresh-water  spe- 
cies of  tho  Alcyone®.  ^ 

Alcyonic,  al-8o-on’ik,a.  Pertaining  to  the  Alcyone®. 
Alcyonidium,  al-se-o-nid  e-urn,  i.  {halbjonion,  the 
foam  of  the  sea,  Gr.)  A genus  of  marine  Alga?, 
according  to  Agnrdh  ; according  to  others,  u thick, 
branchy,  gelatinous  variety  of  the  Alcyone®,  in- 
habiting  deep  water,  and  attached  to  stones,  See. 
Alcyonite,  al'se-o-nite,  a.  A petrified  Alcyonium. 
Alcyoniuk,  al-se-o'ne-um,  a.  A genus  of  tho  Al- 
cyone®, of  which  it  is  the  type.  It  consists  of  a 
tubular  mass,  terminating  in  a varying  number  of 
finger-shaped  lobes,  of  a beautiful  pink  or  orange 
colour.  The  polypi  or  animals  which  secrete  the 
mass,  are  furnished  with  eight  tentaculated  arms, 
and  are  lodged  in  small  cells  divided  from  each 
other  by  thin  partitions. 

Aldebaran,  al-dcb'a-ran  or  al'de-bar-an,  a.  (Ara- 
bic.) The  Bull’s  Eye,  a star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  constellation  Taurus. 

Aldehyde,  al  de-hide,  a.  A colourless,  limpid,  and 
extremely  volatile  liquid,  of  a peculiar,  suffocating 
odour,  which,  when  expose  1 to  the  air  or  oxygen, 
is  converted  into  vinegar.  It  is  the  product  of 
the  oxidation  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Formula, 
C4  H4  O2. : equiv.  14.  Aldehyde-ammonia,  a 
crystaline  compound  of  aldehydo  and  ammonia.  1 
The  crystals  are  acute,  transparent,  and  brilliant 
rhombic  prisms.  A Idehyde-rcsin,  a brown,  resin- 
ous substance,  formed  when  aldehyde  ammonia  is 
heated  with  potash. 

Aldkhydic,  al-de-hidlk,  a.  Containing  aldehyde ; 
an  aldehyilic  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  \ 
silver  in  aldehyde,  and  decomposing  tho  solution  1 
by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  add. 

Alder,  awl  dur,  a. . The  Alnus  of  botanists,  a genus 
of  forest  trees,  with  leaves  resembling  the  hazel. 
Alder  Buckthorn , tho  shrub  Rhamnus  frangula; 
the  berries,  gathered  before  they  arc  ripe,  dye  wool 
green  and  yellow ; when  ripe,  blue  and  green  ; the 
bark  dyes  yellow,  and  with  a preparation  of  iron, 
black:  the  charcoal  of  the  wood  is  prepared  in 
making  powder. 

Aldkrlievest,  awl-dnr-le'vest,  a.  tupcrl.  Most 
dear ; most  beloved. — Obsolete. 

In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads, 

With  you  my  oukrluvest  Boverniyu.- -S&akj. 
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ALDERMAN— ALE. 


Alderman,  swl'dar-man,  *.  (Sax.)  An  incorpo- 
rated civil  magistrate,  equivalent  to  bailie  in  Scot- 
land. Alderman,  or  Ealdorman,  appears  to  have 
been  a title  of  various  offices  of  Saxon  and  British 
polity.  It  formed  the  second  of  rank  of  Saxon 
nobility,  ( adding  being  the  first,  and  thane  the 
lowest,)  and  was  synonymous  with  our  earl  or 
count,  though  not  always  hereditary. 

The  alderman  of  the  county,  whom  confusedly  they  call 
an  earl,  wu  in  parallel  equal  with  the  bishop,  and  there- 
fore both  their  estimations  valued  alike  In  the  laws  of 
Ethelstane,  at  eight  hundred  thymses. — Spclman. 

The  coin  here  alluded  to  was,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  in  value  about  3s.  sterling. 
Aldebmanitt,  awl-dur-man'e-te,  a.  The  beha- 
viour of  an  alderman. 

Thou  (London)  eanst  draw  forth  thy  forces,  and  fight  dry 
The  battles  of  thy  aldcrmanity, 

Without  the  hazard  of  a drop  of  blood. 

More  than  the  surfeits  in  thee  that  day  stood.  — 

Underwood. 

Aldermaxlike,  awl'dur-man-like,  «.  In  the  man- 
ner of  an  alderman. 

Aldermanly,  awl'dar-man-le,  ad.  Like  an  aider- 
man  ; belonging  to  an  alderman. 

Aldermanship,  awl'dar-man-ahip,  a.  The  office 
and  dignity  of  an  alderman. 

He  was  dyscharged  of  his  aldermanship,  and  dys- 
eharged  from  all  rule  and  counceyll  of  the  citie.— Fabian. 
Aldebn,  awl'dam,  a.  Made  of  alder. 

The  aldrm  boats  first  plowed  the  ocean.— .Way’*  Virgil 
Aldine,  al'dine,  t.  An  epithet  applied  to  editions 
of  the  classes  from  the  family  of  Aldus  Mountius, 
the  first  of  whom  established  his  press  at  Venice 
about  1500. 

Ale,  ale,  $.  ( [tale , Sax.  from  alod,  third  person  sin- 
gular indicative  of  alaw , to  kindle,  to  inflame; 
applied  to  strong  beer  from  its  heating  quality.) 
A fermented  liquor,  made  by  infusing  malt  and 
hope  in  water.  The  name  ales  was  given  formerly 
to  eertain  festivals;  as  bridal-ales,  Whitsun-ales, 
Iamb-ales,  &c.;  but  the  church-ales  and  clerk- 
ales,  sometimes  called  the  lesser  church -ales,  were 
among  those  authorized  sports  which,  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  produced  great  contention  be- 
tween Archbishop  Laud  and  the  puritans. 

From  old  records 

fW  antique  proverbs,  drawn  from  Whitson  lords, 
And  their  authorities,  at  wakes  and  ales, 

With  country  precedents,  and  old  wives’  tales, 

We  bring  you  now,  to  show  what  different  things 
The  cotes  of  downs  are  from  the  court*  of  kings. — 
Ben  Joftstm. 

Ale-bench,  a bench  in  or  before  an  ale-house. 

The  vulgar  sort 

Bit  upon  their  ale-bench  with  their  cups  and  cans.— 
Sir  J.  Oldcastlf. 

Ale-berry,  a beverage  made  by  healing  ale  with 
sugar  and  sops  of  bread. 

Their  als-berries,  caudles,  possi U . — BtawnonL 
Ale-brewer,  one  whose  profession  is  to  brew  ale 
Ale-fed,  fed  with  ale.  Ale-hoof,  the  Glechoma  or 
ground  ivy,  a plant  sometimes  used  in  making 
beer.  Ale-house,  a public-house  in  which  ale  is 
sold.  Ale-knight,  a pot  companion. — Obsolete. 
Ale-gill,  a kind  of  medical  liquor  prepared  from  an 
infusion  of  ground  ivy.  Ale-pole,  same  as  Ale - 
stake. 

For  the  ale-pels  doth  hut  slgnlfye  that  there  is  good 
ale  In  the  house  where  the  ale-pole  standeth.  and  wyll  tell 
him  that  he  musts  go  near  the  house,  and  there  he  shall 
find  the  drink,  and  not  stand  sucking  the  ale-pole  in 
rain.— A Jlokt  made  by  John  Jf'rytA. 
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ALEA— ALEMBROTH.  i 


Ale-shot,  a reckoning  to  be  paid  for  ale.  Ale- 
silver , a duty  paid  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
by  the  sellers  of  ale  within  the  city.  Ale- stake, 
a stake  set  upon,  or  before,  an  ale-house  by  way 
of  sign. — Old  word. 

Like  a true  ale-stake,  he  tells  yon  where  the  best  ale 
1*.—  Comment  on  Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale. 

Ale-taster,  an  officer  who  in  former  times  was  ap- 
pointed in  every  court-leet,  and  sworn  to  look  to 
the  assize  and  the  goodness  of  the  bread  and  ale  or 
beer,  within  the  precincts  of  the  lordship. — Cowl. 
Ale-vat,  the  vat  in  which  ale  is  fermented.  Ale- 
washed,  steeped  or  soaked  in  ale. — Obsolete. 

Among  foaming  bottles  and  ale-washed  wits.— Shahs. 
Ale-wife,  a woman  who  keeps  an  ale-honae.  In 
Icbythology,  a fish  of  the  herring  kind,  a native  of 
America — the  Clnpea  Serrata  of  zoologists. 

Alea,  aTe-a,  s.  (Latin.)  A game  of  chance  among 
the  Romans ; particularly,  a game  played  like  back- 
gammon with  dice. 

Ale-COXNER,  aleTcon-nur,  s.  An  officer  in  former 
times  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  measures 
of  public-houses  in  the  city  of  London. 
Head-ljorotPghs,  tlthing-men,  and  aU-eamners,  and  sides- 
men, are  appointed,  in  the  oaths  incident  to  their  offices, 
to  be  likewise  charged  to  present  the  offences  of  drunk- 
enness.— Act  of  fisrl.  21  Joe.  I.  chap.  7. 

Albcto,  a-lek'to,  i.  (a,  priv.  and  lego,  I rest,  Gr.) 
In  Mythology,  one  of  the  furies,  described  by  Vir- 
gil as  having  her  hair  and  her  dark  wings  covered 
with  wreathing  snakes,  whose  poison  she  infuses 
into  her  victims,  till  she  infests  them  with  ungo- 
vernable rage.  From  Cocytus,  a river  of  bell,  she 
is  called  Cocytia  Virgo. 

Alectoria,  a-lek-to  re-a,  t.  ( akktor , a cock,  Gr.) 
Cockstone,  a stone  to  which  great  virtues  were 
ascribed  by  the  ancients,  said  to  be  found  in  the 
gall-bladder  of  the  cock.  In  Botany,  a genus  of 
Lichens,  occurring  in  long  tufts. 

Albctoridje,  a-lek'to-re-de,  s.  ( akktor , a cock, 
and  eidos , like,  Gr.)  The  Alectora,  a family  of 
large  American  gallinaceous  birds,  without  spurs, 
and  destitute  of  the  rich  colouring  of  the  Asiatic 
and  European  races : Order,  Cracidae. 
Alectoromachy,  a-lek-to-rom'a-ke,  s.  ( alektor , a 
cock,  and  mache,  a fight,  Gr.)  Cockfighting. 
Alectorolophde,  al-lek-to-rol'o-fus, ».  ( alektor , a 
cock,  and  lophos,  a crest  or  cockscomb,  Gr.)  The 
plant  Cockscomb,  or  Yellow-rattle,  a species  of  the 
Linn tean  genus  Bhinanthus : Order,  Scrophula- 
riace®. 

Alectoromancy,  a-lek-to-rom'an-se,  «.  (alektor,  a 
cock,  and  manteia,  divination,  Gr.)  An  ancient 
mode  of  divination  by  means  of  a cock. 

Alee,  a-lee',  ad.  (at  and  lee — see  Lee.)  In  Nau- 
tical language,  opposite  to  the  wind,  that  is,  op-  | 
posite  to  the  side  on  which  it  strikes.  The  helm 
of  a ship  is  said  to  be  alee  when  pressed  close  to 
the  lee  side.  Helm  alee,  or  luj}  alee , an  order  to 
put  the  helm  to  the  lee  side.  Helm's  alee,  that 
is,  the  helm  is  alee ; a notice  given  as  an  order  to  : 
cause  the  head  aails  to  shake  in  the  wind,  with  a . 
view  to  bring  the  ship  about. 

Alegar,  ale 'gar,  s.  (ale,  and  aigre,  sour,  Fr.) 

Vinegar  made  from  sour  ale. 

Alkgge,  a-ledj',  v.  n.  To  allay ; to  lessen ; to 
assuage. — Obsolete. 

Alembic,  a-lem'bik,  s.  ( al , and  ambixon,  a chemi- 
cal vessel,  Gr.)  A still  used  in  chemical  operations. 
Alem  BROTH,  a-lem'brotA,  *.  The  philosopher’s 
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salt,  or  salt  of  wisdom  of  the  old  alchemists;  a 
compound  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  and  sal 
ammoniac,  from  which  the  white  precipitate  of  mer- 
cury is  made. 

Al  knot  it,  a-lcrgfA',  ad.  At  full  length  along; 
stretched  along  the  ground. 

Aleph,  al  of,  <•  The  name  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  corresponding  with  Alpha  of  the 
Greek. 

Aleridia,  al-e-pid'e-a,  a.  (a,  priv.  and  Iqna,  a scale, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Umbel  laces. 

Ale  pi  dot  k,  a-lep'e-dote,  $.  (a,  priv.  and  lepis,  a 
scale,  Gr.)  Any  fish  whose  skin  is  not  covered 
with  scales. 

Alepis,  al'e-pia,  a.  (a,  priv.  and  lepis,  a scale,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  fishes,  with  broad  bodies  and  small 
heads ; scaleless,  except  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
lateral  line  adjoining  the  caudal  fin. 

Alepisaurcs,  a-Icp-«-«aw'nis,  a.  (a,  priv.  tepia,  a 
scale,  and  aauros,  a saurian,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
long,  thin -bodied,  abdominal  Malacopterygions 
fishes:  Family,  Scomberidse. 

Alepocephah  s,  a-lep-o-sef  a-lus,  f.  (a,  priv.  lepia, 
a scale,  and  k ej^hole,  the  head,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
abdominal  Malacopterygions  fishes,  having  the  body 
covered  with  large  scales,  but  having  none  on  the 
head : Family,  Essocea  or  Flying-fish. 

Aleptrum,  al-o-pi'rum,  a.  (aldoa,  poor,  and  pyroa, 
grain,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  and  New  Holland ; they  are  of  no 
known  use : Order,  Desvanxiace*. 

Alert,  a lert',  o.  (olerle,  Fr.)  In  a Military  sense, 
on  guard ; watchful ; vigilant ; ready  at  a call. 
In  the  common  sense,  brisk,  pert,  petulant,  smart 
I Alethopteris,  a-le-fAop'ter-is,  t.  A genus  of 
fossil  plants,  of  which  there  have  been  found  13 
species— 11  from  the  Palaeozoic,  and  2 from  the 
Mesozoic  strata  of  Britain. 

Aletris,  a-le'tris,  s.  (Greek,  a miller’s  wife,  in  allusion 
to  the  powdery  dust  with  which  the  whole  plant 
appears  to  be  covered.)  A genus  of  North  Ame- 
rican plants : Order,  Hemerocallidace*. 

Alburisma,  a-lu-ris'ma,  ».  (aleuron,  flour,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Fungi : Tribe,  Ascotnycetes. 

Aleuritia,  al-u-ri'tes,  $.  (aleuroti,  flour,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  over  with  flour.  A.  triloba  furnishes  the 
candle  nuts  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  which 
yield  them  food,  and,  when  strung  together,  a kind 
of  torch  : Order,  Euphorbiaoc*. 

Aleurodendron,  al-u-ro-dcn'dron,  l.  (aleuron, 
flour,  and  dendron,  a tree,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Byttneriace*. 

Aleutian,  a-lu'shan,  a.  ( aleut,  a bold  projecting 
rock.)  An  epithet  applied  to  a chain  of  islands, 
extending  from  the  promontory  of  Alaachka  in 
North  America,  to  Kamstchatka  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

Alexandra,  al-legz-an'dra,  t.  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Chenopodiacee. 

Alexanders,  al-legz-an'durz,  a.  (supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  oUuatrum,  a black  pot-herb.)  Smyr- 
nium,  a genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  two  species 
of  which,  S.  oluaatrum  and  perfolinm,  are  or  may 
be  cultivated  as  asparaginons  and  salai  plants. — 
See  Smyrnium. 

Alexandrian,  al-legz^an'dre-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  as,  the  Alexan- 
drian School,  an  academy  instituted  by  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  and  supported  by  his  successors ; 
as  also  the  famous  Alexandrian  Library,  destroyed 
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by  the  Ottomans.  It  is  said  to  hure  contained 
700,000  volumes.  Alexandrian  manuscript,  a 
very  ancient  Greek  copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, with  the  Apocrypha,  in  4 vols.  4to, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Alexandria,  al-egz-an-dri'na,  a.  A genus  of 
Leguminous  plants:  Suborder,  Papilionacc*. 

Alexandrine,  al-legz-au'drin,  *-  A species  of 
poetical  measure,  composed  of  twelve  syllables; 
so  named,  from  its  haring  been  first  used  in  a 
French  poem,  called  the  Alexandriad  ; — o.  relating 
to  the  verse  so  called. 

A needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That,  like  a wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

Pope. 

Alexepharxic,  a-lek-se-fdr'mflc,  \ a.  (alexo, 

Alkxkpjiakmical,  a-lek-se-fdr'me-kal,/  I repel, 
and  pharmakon,  poison,  Gr.)  That  which  pos- 
sesses an  antidote,  or  has  the  quality  of  expelling 
poison. 

Alexepharmics,  a-lek-se-fir'miks,  *,  Antidotes 

to  poisons. 

Alkxkteric,  a-lek-se-terlk,  > a.(alexo,  Gr.) 

Alexeterioal,  a-lek-se-ter'e-kal,  f Having  a ten- 
dency to  drive  away  poison  or  fever.  AUxetericx, 
are  medicines  which  tend  to  resist  the  effects  of 
poison,  or  the  bite  of  venomous  animals. 

Alexipyretio,  a-lek-se-pi-ret'ik,  i.  ( alexo , I 
repel,  pyr , a fever,  Gr.)  A fever  medicine  ; — a 
operating  as  a remedy  against  fever. 

Ale y rode s,  a-la'ro-des,  a.  (aleuron,  flour,. Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Hemipterous  insects : Family,  Aphid*. 

Alfet,  al-fet',  a.  The  Saxon  name  for  a cauldron 
full  of  boiling  water,  wherein  an  accused  person 
plunged  his  arm  up  to  tho  elbow,  by  way  of  trial 
or  purgation.  This  custom  was  a species  of  ordeal 
to  show  his  guilt  or  innocence. — Lhscange. 

Alga,  alga,  *.  (Latin.)  A sea- weed. 

Ocean  us  was  garlanded  with  sea  alga  or  sea  grass,  and 

In  his  hand  a trident. — Ben  Jonton. 

With  alga  who  the  sacred  altar  strews.— Drydm. 

Algae,  al'je,  I.  (alga,  a sea-weed,  from  algor,  cold, 
or  more  probably  from  alligo , I bind,  Lat)  An 
order  of  plants  belonging  to  the  second  class  Aphy- 
lc®,  of  the  second  grand  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  the  Cellular©*.  The  plants  are  wholly 
composed  of  cellular  tissue,  ascending  from  the 
simplest  form  known  in  vegetation  to  a very  com- 
pound state.  The  lowest  are  filiform  and  leafless, 
with  their  fructification  immersed ; the  highest  are 
leafy,  with  a fructification  included  in  an  indehia- 
cent,  wart-like  pericarpium.  Some  copulate  like 
animals  ; others  have  a spontaneous  emotion,  like 
worms.  Their  colour  is  lively;  in  the  lowest 
grades,  green ; in  the  highest,  red  or  purple.  They 
grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  in  fresh  water ; 
some  are  articulated,  and  others  are  fibrous.  In 
the  arrangement  of  Lindley,  in  his  Vegetable  King- 
dom, the  Algx  are  thus  classed  by  their  orders: 
— 1.  Diatomsce*,  which  are  crystalline  fragmen- 
tary bodies,  brittle,  and  multiplied  by  spontaneous 
separation.  2.  Confervaccw,  filamentary,  or  mem- 
braneous bodies,  multiplied  by  zoopores,  generated 
in  the  interior  at  the  expense  of  their  green  matter. 
8.  Fncncero,  cellular  or  tabular  u asymmetrical 
plants,  multiplied  by  simple  spores  formed  exter- 
nally. 4.  Ceramin*,  cellular  or  tubular  tinsym- 
metrical  plants,  multiplied  by  tetrsspores.  6. 
Ch araceie,  symmetrically  branched  plants,  multi- 
plied by  spiral  nucules  filled  with  starch. 
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A lg  ate*,  al'gayts,  ad.  ( algesia , always,  all  and  grot, 
a way,  Sax.)  On  any  terms ; every  way.  A term 
still  iu  u.“o  in  the  north  of  England.  Anggate  is 
its  synonym  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

Algazkl. — See  Gazelle. 

Algeabarii,  al-je-a-ba'ro-i,  a.  In  Mohammedan 
Theology,  a sect  of  Predestinarian*,  who  attribute 
all  actions  to  the  agency  nnd  influence  of  God. 
They  are  opposed  to  the  Alkandarii. 

Algebra,  al'je-bra,  t.  (al  and  gaboron,  the  reduc- 
tion of  a wholo  to  a part,  Arab.)  A branch  of 
mathematics  in  which  symbols  are  used  instead  of 
figures ; a species  of  calculation  which  takes  the 
quantity  sought,  whether  it  be  a number  or  a line, 
or  any  other  quantity,  as  if  it  were  granted,  and, 
by  means  of  one  or  more  quantities  given,  proceeds 
by  consoqnence,  till  the  quantity  at  first  only  sup- 
posed to  be  known,  or  at  least  some  power  thereof, 
ib  found  to  be  equal  to  some  quantity  or  quantities 
which  are  known,  and  consequently  its  own  value 
or  quantity,  or  number,  is  determined.  Algebra 
is  said  to  be  of  Arabic  origin. 

Algebraic,  al-je-bralk,  \ a.  Relating  to  al- 

Algcrraical,  al-je-bra'e-kal,  f gebru;  containing 
algebraical  computations.  Algebraic  curve,  a fig- 
ure whose  intercepted  diameters  bear  always  the 
same  proportion  to  their  respective  ordinates.  Al- 
gebraic equation,  an  equation  of  which  the  terms 
contain  only  algebraic  quantities.  Algebraic  geo- 
metry, a name  given  to  the  application  of  algebra 
to  geometrical  problems. 

Algebraically1,  al-je-bra'e-kal-le,  ad.  By  alge- 
braical process. 

Algebraist,  al'je-bray-ist,  a.  A person  versant  in 
the  science  of  algebra. 

Algebraize,  alje-bray-ize,  v.  a.  To  perform  al- 
gebra ; to  reduce  to  an  algebraic  form. 

Aloeneb,  al'je-neb,  a.  (Arabic.)  A star  in  the 
constellation  Perseus. 

Algerine,  al'jer-in,  a.  Producing  in,  exported  from, 
or  belonging  to  Algiers. 

Algerine,  al-je-reen',  a.  A native  of  Algiers,  a 
city  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

Algid,  al'jid,  a.  (nlyidus,  Lat.)  Cold  ; chilly. 

Algidity,  al-jid'e-te,  a.  Chillness;  coldness. 

Algidness,  aljid-nes,  a.  Coldness;  chitlness. 

Aloific,  al-jifik,  a.  (algor,  cold,  Lat.)  That  which 
produces  cold. 

Algol,  al'gol,  t.  A star  of  the  third  magnitude, 
called  Medusa's  Head,  in  the  constellation  Perseus. 

Algor,  al  gor,  a.  (Latin.)  Extrcmo  cold  ; chill- 
ness. 

Algoratt,  al'go-rn,  ».  A star  of  the  third  mag- 
nitude in  the  constellation  Coitus. 

Algorism,  algo-riim,  ) t.  Arabic  words  which 

Algorithm,  al'go-ritAm,  f are  used  to  denote  the 
science  of  numbers. — Obsolete. 

Lot  this  poor  ficure  of  algorism  trouble  no  divine,  no 

wise  man. — Martin  on  the  Marriage  of  Priests. 

Algoroba-rean,  al-go-roTra-been,  t.  The  bean 
of  Ccratonia  siliqun.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  name  of  the  tree  Klmnoub,  with  the 
prefix  al,  the.  In  English,  the  tree  is  called  the 
Carob-tree,  or  St.  John's  Bread. 

Algorotji,  al'go-rofA,  s.  (Arabic.)  The  submuriate 
of  antimony,  obtained  as  a white  powder  by  drop- 
ping the  chloride  of  mercury  into  water. 

Algose,  nl-gose',  a.  Extremely  cold. 

ALGors,  al'gus,  a.  (alga,  a sea-weed,  Lat.)  Per- 
taining te  sea-weeds. 

*■> 


Alouazil,  al-ga-zeel',  a.  A Spanish  criminal-  \ 
ofiicer  or  constable. 

Alhagi,  al-ha 'je,  a.  (AIbnl  or  Aigul,  the  Arabic  name 
of  M.  Maurorum.)  Manna,  a genus  of  plants.  It 
is  on  this  plant  that  manna  is  found  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  other  places  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  i 
exudes  from  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  shrub 
in  hot  weather.  At  first  it  resembles  drops  of  I 
honey,  but  soon  thickens  into  solid  grains  shout 
the  size  of  coriander  seed.  It  is  believed  by  Ara- 
bian writers  to  be  a supernatural  production.  The 
manna  of  this  country  Ls  collected  from  the  flowing 
ash,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Moor’s  Alhagi,  or 
Hebrew  manna. 

Alhknna,  al-hen'na,  a.  The  Arabic  name  of  the 
plant  Lawsonis  alba,  with  the  powdered  leaves  of 
which  the  women  of  Egypt  dye  their  nails  yellow, 
which  is  regarded  as  an  ornament.  The  colour 
lasts  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Alhiuto,  al-her'to,  a.  A star  of  the  third  mag- 
nitude in  the  constellation  of  Capricornus. 

Alias,  a'le-as,  ad.  (Ijitin.)  Otherwise;  often  used 
in  criminal  informations  or  trials,  as  to  persons 
whom  danger  has  induced  to  change  their  names, 
as,  * Smith,  aliaa  Brown,  alias  Baker.’  It  is 
also  applied  to  places,  and  generally  to  persons 
known,  or  supposed  to  be  known,  by  a second 
name.  In  Law,  a writ  of  capias  issued  a second 
time. 

Alicularia,  al-e-ku-la're-a,  i.  (alica,  drink,  Lat.) 

A genus  of  Scale-mosses:  Order,  J un german - 
niaoeas. 

Alibi,  al'e-bi,  a.  (Lat.  elsewhere.)  The  plea  of  a 
person  charged  with  crime,  who,  to  prove  hiinsdf 
innocent,  alleges,  that  at  the  time  stated  in  the 
indictment  or  accusation,  he  was  at  some  place 
remote  from  that  iu  which  the  fact  was  said  to 
have  been  committed. 

Alible,  al'e-bl,  a.  ( alibilis , nourishing,  Lat.)  Nu- 
tritive nourishing,  or  that  which  may  be  nou- 
rished. 

Alibrixia,  a-le-brik'se-a,  a.  (meaning  unknown 
to  us.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  South 
America. 

Alien,  ale  yen,  a.  (alicnua,  Lat.)  Foreign,  or  not 
of  the  same 'family  or  land  ; estranged  from;  not 
allied  to ; adverse  to ; 

From  native  soil, 

Exil'd  by  fate,  torn  from  the  tender  embrace 
Of  liis  young  guiltless  progeny,  he  seeks 
Inglorious  shelter  in  an  alien  land. — i’hilipt. 

— a.  a foreigner ; not  a denizen  ; a stranger.  In  1 
Scripture,  one  who  is  estranged  from  the  church  of  ■ 
Christ. 

At  that  time  yo  were  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 

Israel.— Ephee.  li.  It 

In  France,  a child  born  of  resident*  who  are  not 
citizens,  is  an  alien.  The  children  of  aliens  born  in  | 
Great  Britain,  owe  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  resident  > 
citizens.  An  alien  is  incapable  of  inheriting  lands 
in  England  till  naturalized  by  act  of  parliament ; 
and,  in  Scotland,  he  is  not  entitled  either  to  ac- 
quire  or  to  succeed  to  property.  All  children  born 
out  of  the  king’s  legiancc,  whose  grandfathers,  by 
the  father’s  side,  or  whose  fathers  were  natural- 
born  subjects,  have  the  rights  of  natural-bom  sub- 
jects, though  their  mothers  wine  alien,  unless 
their  male  parents  were,  at  the  birth  of  the 
said  children,  in  the  service  of  an  enemy.  But 
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■uch  grand -children  moat  be  Protestants,  and 
resident  within  the  realm,  to  claim  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  the  alien  duty ; and  the  claim 
to  any  estate  or  interest  must  be  made  within  five 
years.  The  issue  of  an  English  woman  by  an 
alien,  bom  abroad,  is  an  alien.  An  alien  cannot 
purchase  lands  for  his  own  use ; an  alien  female 
cannot  be  endowed  with  lands,  although  sbo  be- 
come the  wife  of  a natural-bom  subject ; nor  can 
a Jewess,  the  wife  of  a naturalized  Jew.  But  an 
alien  may  acquire  any  kind  of  personal  property ; 
his  children  born  in  Great  Britain  are  generally  to 
be  held  natural-bora  subjects ; he  may  bring  or 
defend  any  action  or  process  at  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  it,  and  may  dispose  of  such  property  by 
deed,  will,  or  otherwise.  Aliens  also  may  take 
leases  of  lands,  and  estates  in  trust ; but  these 
rights  of  aliens  must  be  understood  as  of  alien 
friends  only;  alien  enemies  having  no  rights  at  all, 
and  no  privileges,  but  by  the  king's  especial  favour. 
An  alien  may.  by  letters  patent,  ex  donation?  regia, 
be  made  an  English  subject,  and  is  then  called  a 
denizen,  being  in  a middle  state  between  a natu- 
ral-bum subject  and  an  alien.  He  may  now  pur- 
chase lands,  or  possess  them  by  devise,  but  cannot 
inherit  them,  although  his  heirs  may  inherit  from 
him;  the  parent  of  the  denizen  being  held  to 
have  had  no  inheritable  blood,  which  the  denizen 
i possesses  after  becoming  so.  Alien  duty , a tax 

] upon  goods  imported  by  aliens,  beyond  the  duty 

imported  on  the  like  goods  by  citizens;  a discrimi- 
nating duty  on  the  tonnage  of  ships  belonging  to 
aliens,  or  to  any  extra  duties  imposed  by  laws  or 
| edicts.  Alien  teaters,  any  stream  of  water  carried 

across  an  irrigated  field  or  meadow,  but  which  is 
not  employed  in  the  process  of  irrigation ; — p.  a. 
j (aliener,  Fr.  alieno , Lat.)  to  transfer  property 

from  one  to  another ; to  estrange ; to  turn  the 
| mind  and  affections  from  ; to  make  averse. 

Alienable,  aleyen-a-bl, a.  Transferable;  applied 
to  property  which  may  be  alienated. 

Alienate,  aleycn-ate,  v.  a.  To  transfer  the  pro- 
perty of  one  to  another;  to  estrange;  to  withdraw 
the  heart  or  affections  from ; — a.  withdrawn  from ; 
stranger  to; 

Wholly  alienate  from  truth.— SurifL 
—i.  a stranger;  an  alien.— Not  used. 

Whoso  cateth  the  lamb  without  thin  house,  he  la  an 
alienate.— Stapleton,  Fortrteae  of  the  Faith. 

Alienated,  ale yen-ate-ed,  a.  Estranged;  having 
the  affections  withdrawn. 

His  eyes  surveyed  the  dark  Idolatries 
Of  alienated  Jnilah.— Milton. 

Alienation,  alc-yen-a'shun,  i.  ( alienatio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  transferring  property;  the  state  of  being 
alienated ; change  of  affection  ; disorder  of  the  fa- 
culties ; delirium ; insanity.  In  Scottish  Law,  the 
l transference  of  heritable  property.  Alienation 

. office,  an  office  in  Britain,  to  which  all  writs  of 

covenant  and  entry,  on  which  fines  are  levied  and 
1 recoveries  suffered,  arc  carried  to  have  fines  for 

alienation  set  and  paid  thereou. 

Alienator,  ale  yen-ay-tur,  s.  One  who  transfers 
property,  or  alienates  anything. 

Lliene,  ale'yene,  v.  n.  To  transfer  property  from 
one  to  another ; to  sell ; 

Nor  could  he  alien?  tho  estate  oven  with  the  consent  of 
he  lord. — Llnckatoue. 

— v.a.  to  estrange;  to  make  averse  or  indifferent; 

to  alienate — (the  word  now  used);  to  turn  the 
affections  from. 

Tho  prince  wus  aliened  from  the  thoughts  of  the  mar- 
riage.— Clarendon. 

Alienee,  ale-yen -e',  a.  The  person  to  whom  pro- 
perty is  transferred. 

Alienism,  aleyen-izm,  a.  The  state  of  being  an 
alien. 

The  law  was  very  gentle  in  the  construction  of  the 
disability  of  alienism. — Kent. 

Alike,  a-life',  ad.  A vulgarism  for  on  tny  life. — 
Obsolete. 

I love  a ballad  In  print  aUfe;  for  then  we  are  sure  they 
are  true. — Shake. 

Aliferous,  ay-lifer-us,  o.  (ala,  a wing,  and  fern,  j 
I bear,  Lat.)  Ilaving  wings ; winged. 

Aliform,  ale-fawrm,  a.  ( a/a,  a wing,  and  forma, 
shape.  Lit.)  Shaped  like  a wing. 

Aligrkous,  ay-lij'e-rus,  a.  (ala,  a wing,  and  gero , 

I carry,  Lat.)  Having  wings;  winged. 

Alight,  a-lite , p.  ».  ( alihtan , Sax.  lichten , Dutch.) 
To  come  down  and  stop  ; to  fall  upon  ; to  desceud 
and  settle,  as,  the  bird  alighted  on  tho  tree ; — p.  a. 
to  light ; to  enlighten ; to  kindle ; to  set  fire  to.  ' 
— Obsolete. 

The  next  day  following  with  his  lamp  bright, 

As  Phtebus  did  the  ground  or  earth  alight. — 

Douglas,  A ton  idee. 
And  as  for  speskea  over  this, 

In  this  part  o,  the  air  it  is. 

That  men  full  oft  sene  by  night 
The  fire  in  sundrie  form  alight. — Gower. 

Alion,  a-line',  r.  a.  (French.)  To  adjust  a line ; 

to  lay  out  or  regulate  by  a line. — Webster. 
Alignment,  a-lino'ment,  a.  (French.)  A laying 
out,  or  regulating  by  a line  ; an  adjusting  to  a 
line. — Webster.  In  Navigation,  a supposed  line 
drawn  in  order  to  preserve  a fleet,  or  part  thereof, 
in  its  just  and  true  direction. 

Alike,  a-like',  ad.  With  resemblance;  equally; 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  bnast  of  heraldry,  tho  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave, 

Await  alike  th’  inevitable  hour— 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. — Gray. 

Alike-minded , having  the  same  mind ; — a.  similar ; 
having  resemblance. 

The  darkness  and  the  light  ore  both  alike  to  thee.— 

Pa.  xiii. 

Alima,  a-li'ma,  a.  ( alimo marine,  Gr.)  A getitis 
of  Crustaceans,  belonging  to  the  family  Unipeltata, 
of  the  order  Stomapoda. 

Aliment,  aHe-ment,  s.  ( alimentum,  Lat.)  Nour- 
ishment ; nutriment ; food ; the  allowance  given 
by  a friendly  society  to  a member  for  support, 
when  unable  to  follow  his  ordinary  occupation  , — 
r.  a.  to  maintain.  In  Scottish  Law,  pareuts  and 
children  are  reciprocally  bound  to  aliment  each 
other.  In  like  manner,  life-renters  are  bound  to 
aliment  the  heirs,  and  fiars.  and  creditors,  of  their 
imprisoned  debtors  when  they  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves;  ah,  also,  the  members  of  a 
friendly  society  to  support  members  who  arc  un- 
able to  labour. 

Alimental,  al-le-men'tal,  a.  Nutritive;  nourish- 
ing. 

Alimentali.t,  al-le-men'tal-le,  ad.  In  the  man- 
ner of  nourishment. 

Alimentariness,  al-le-men'ta-re-nes,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  alimentary. 

Alimentary1,  ul-lo-men'ta-ro,  a.  That  which  be- 
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longs  or  relates  to  nourishment ; haring  the  power  I 
to  afford  nourishment.  Alimentary  canal,  that 
part  of  the  intestines  through  which  the  food 
passes,  and  from  which  ita  nutritive  portions  ore 
conveyed  to  the  blood  by  the  absorbents.  Ali- 
mentary late , a law  among  the  Romans,  by  which 
parents  were  bound  to  support  their  children. 

Alimentation,  al-le-mcn'ta-Bhun,  s.  The  power 
of  affording  nourishment ; the  quality  of  nourish- 
ing ; the  state  of  being  nourished  by  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  food  taken. 

Alimentativexess,  al-le-mcn'ta-tiv-nes,  «.  A 
word  invented  by  phrenologists  to  express  the 
organ  which  communicates  the  pleasure  which 
arises  from  eating  and  drinking,  supposed  to  have 
a low  place  in  the  cranial  region,  and  to  develop 
itself  laterally  in  the  front  of  the  ears. 

Alimoniocs,  al-le-mo'ne-us,  a.  Nourishing  ; afford- 
ing food. — Seldom  used. 

Digesting  the  alitnonious  humour*  into  flesh.— 

Harvey  on  Consumption. 

Alimoxt,  al-le-mun'ne,  s.  (alimonia,  Lat.)  The 
legal  proportion  of  a husband’s  estate,  which,  by 
sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  is  allowed  to 
tho  wife  for  her  maintenance  on  account  of  separa- 
tion. 

Alioth,  alle-otA,  ».  (Arabic.)  A star  of  the  third 
magnitude,  in  the  tail  of  the  constellation  Ursa 
Major,  or  Great  Bear. 

Aliped,  ale-ped,  a.  ( ala , a wing,  and  pee,  foot, 
Lat.)  Wing-footed ; swift  of  foot ; — i.  an  animal 
whose  toes  are  connected  by  a membrane,  and 
which  serve  f*r  wings,  as  in  the  Cheiroptera,  or 
Bats. 

Aliquant,  alle-kwant,  a.  (aliquantu*,  Lat)  A 
proportion  of  a number,  which,  however  repeated, 
will  never  make  up  that  number  exactly,  as  3 is 
an  aliquant  part  of  10,  3 times  8 being  9,  1 is 
wanting. 

Aliquot,  allc-kwot,  a.  (Latin.)  Any  portion  of  a 
given  number,  which,  being  multiplied,  will  amount 
to  that  number  exactly,  as  4,  being  multiplied  by 
8,  makes  12,  is  an  aliquot  part 

Alisii,  a'lish,  a.  Resembling  or  partaking  of  tho 
nature  of  ale. 

Alihma,  al-lia'ma,  t.  The  water  plantain,  a genus 
of  plants : type  of  the  order  Alismace*. 

Not*.— Loudon  and  Brando  give  alis,  water,  Celtic,  as  the 
etymology  of  this  word;  the  Gaelic  Dictionary  gives 
visage,  bum,  muir,  nan,  and  fuel,  but  not  alis  for  water. 
It  aeema,  with  more  probability,  to  be  derived  from  alio- 
* nuain,  a thing  that  floats,  in  the  same  language. 

Alismace x,  al-lb-ma'se-e,  ».  The  water  plantain 
family,  a natural  order  of  endogenous  or  monoco- 
tyledonous  water-plants,  with  long  parallel-veined 
leaves  and  white  flowers.  The  flowers  of  the  plant 
of  this  order  are  in  umbels,  racemes,  or  pannicles ; 
sepals  three;  petals  three,  petaloid;  anthers 
turned  inwards;  ovaries  snperior,  several,  one- 
cclled ; fruit  dry,  and  one  or  two-celled.  It  con- 
tains three  genera,  Alisroa,  Damasonia  or  Actino- 
carpus,  and  Sagittaria.  This  order  is  tn  endogens 
what  crowfoots  are  to  polypetalous  exogens,  and 
is  in  like  manner  recognised  by  ita  disunited  carpels 
and  hypogynons  stamens.  Such  plants  as  Ra- 
nunculus pamassifolius  are  hardly  distinguishable 
from  Alismada  by  external  characters.  Arrow- 
grasses  are  known  by  their  imperfect  floral  enve- 
lopes, and  straight  embryo  having  a lateral  slit  for 
the  emission  of  the  plumule. 
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I Alitk,  a'lit,  ad.  A little. — Obsolete. 

And  though  thy  lady  would  atiU  her  grave. 

Thou  bhalt  thyself  thy  peace  hereafter  make.— 

Chaucer. 

Whan  I knows  all  howe  it  Is, 

1 woll  bat  forthrwa  hem  alite. — Gower. 

Alitrunx,  alle-trangk,  s.  (ala,  a wing,  Lat.  and 
trunk.)  The  hinder  segment  of  the  thorax  or 
body  of  an  insect,  to  which  the  legs  are  attached. 

Alituke,  aHe-ture,  g.  (alitura,  Lat.)  Nourish- 
ment. 

Alive,  a- live',  a.  (formerly  on  live,  as,  for  prouder 
woman  b there  none  on  live . — Chaucer.')  In  a 
state  of  life;  not  dead;  undestroyed;  unextin- 
guished ; active ; in  full  force ; cheerful,  sprightly, 
full  of  alacrity. 

Alizarine,  allc-xa-rene,  *.  (ali-zari,  Turk.)  A 
peculiar  colour  obtained  from  the  madder. 

Alkadakii,  al-ka-da're-i,  t.  In  Mohammedan 
theology,  a sect  who  asserts  the  doctrine  of  free- 
will, and  denies  that  of  the  fixed  decrees  of  God. 

Alkalescbkct,  al-ka-les'sen-se,  $.  The  state  of 
a body  in  which  only  some  of  the  alkaline  proper- 
ties are  developed ; a tendency  to  become  alkaline. 

Alkalescent,  al-ka-les'sent,  a.  Applied  to  a sub- 
stance possessing  more  or  less  of  the  properties  of 
an  alkali ; tending  to  the  properties  of  an  alkali ; 
slightly  alkaline. 

Alkalhest,  al'kal-hest,  t.  A word  first  used  by 
Paracelsus,  and  adopted  by  his  followers,  to  signify 
a universal  dissolvent  or  liquor,  which,  if  found 
out,  was  to  have  the  power  of  resolving  all  com- 
pounds into  their  elementary  constituents. 

Alkali,  allca-le,  f.  (kali,  the  Egyptian  name  of  tho 
marine  plant  Salicornia  arahica,  Glasswort.)  The 
word  alkali,  originally  applied  to  a plant,  was 
afterwards  used  to  designate  the  calcined  produce 
of  it,  and  is  now  applied  to  bodies  |*>j«essing  the 
same  chemical  properties.  They  are  incombustible, 
soluble  in  water,  and  possess  an  acrid,  urinous 
taste.  They  combine  readily  with  acids,  and  pre- 
cipitate from  them  the  metals  with  which  they 
had  been  previously  combined.  They  change  vege- 
table blues  to  green,  reds  to  violet,  and  yellows  to 
brown.  The  alkalies  are  arranged  in  three  classes : 

1.  Those  which  have  a metallic  base  combined 
with  oxygen,  vis.,  oxygen,  soda,  and  lit  his;  2. 
via.,  ammonia,  containing  no  oxygen,  3.  those 
containing  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  vis., 
aeon  ita,  brucia,  datura,  dclphia,  hyosciama,  mor- 
phia, strychnia,  quinia,  cinchona,  &c.  The  alka- 
line earths  are,  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia. 

AlkalIFIABLE,  al-kal'e-fe-n-bl,  o.  Applied  to  a 
body  which  b susceptible  of  being  converted  into  i 
an  alkali,  as  certain  metab  are,  by  their  com  bin  a-  i 
tion  with  oxygen,  or  nitrogen  by  ita  union  with 
hydrogen. 

Alkallfy,  al-kal'e-fe,  v.  cl  To  convert  into  an 
alkali. 

Alkaligexous,  al-ka-lij'e-nns,  a.  (alkali,  and 
gennoa,  I engender,  Gr.)  That  which  has  the  | 
power  of  producing  an  alkali ; applied  to  nitrogen 
when  it  was  supposed  to  form  the  base  of  all  the 
alkalies. 

Alkalimkter,  al-ka-lim'e-tur,  t.  (alkali,  and  ma- 
tron, Gr.  a measure.)  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  alkali  contained  in  the  soda 
or  potash  of  commerce,  or  for  determining  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  add  necessary  to  saturate 
either. 
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Alkaline,  alka-line,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  an 
alkali 

Alkalinity,  al-ka-lin'e-te,  t.  The  property  of  an 
alkali ; that  which  constitutes  an  alkali 

Alkaliol’8,  al- kale -us,  a.  Having  the  properties 
of  an  alkali 

Alkalizatf,  al-kal'e-zite,  v.  a.  To  make  bodies 
alkaline  in  their  properties ; — a.  having  the  quali- 
ties of  an  alkali;  impregnated  with  an  alkali. 

Urinous  and  alkalisate. — Sewton. 

Alkalization,  al-ka-le-za'shun,  i.  The  act  of 
alkalizing  or  rendering  alkaline. 

Alkalize,  alTm-lize,  r.  a.  To  render  alkaline; — 
r.  ii.  to  become  an  alkali. 

Alkaloid,  allca-loyd,  a.  ( alkali,  and  eidoa,  like, 
Gr.)  A term  given  to  certain  compounds  obtained 
from  organic  bodies  which  possess  the  alkaline 
principle,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
mineral  alkalies,  from  which  they  differ  in  their 
general  properties,  but  agree  in  their  being  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements,  namely — carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 

Alkanbt,  ai'knn-et,  a.  (altered  from  alkemta.)  A 
reddish  purple  dye  procured  from  the  root  of  the 
Anchusa  tinctorea,  or  Dyers’  Buglass. 

Alkekknci,  al-ke-ken'ji,  #.  The  fruit  or  berry  of 
Pbysalis  alkekengi,  a species  of  the  winter-cherry  : 
Order,  Solanaceae. 

Alkbnna,  al-ken'na,^  s.  The  Egyptian  pivet,  a 

ALneNNA,  al-hen'na,)  species  of  the  genus  Law- 
sonia,  with  the  pulrerized  leaves  of  which  the  fe- 
males of  eastern  nations  stain  their  nails  yellow. 

Alkermes,  al-ker'mes,  a.  (Arabic.)  A confection, 
of  which  the  scarlet- coloured  kermes  berries  form 
the  chief  ingredient. — Obsolete. 

Alkermes  comforts  the  Inner  parts,  and  the  beronr 

■tone  hath  an  especial  virtue  against  all  melancholy 

affections.— Burton,  AnaL  oj  Melon. 

Alkkhva,  al-ker'ra,  i.  The  Arabic  name  of  the 
plant  Palma  Christl 

Alkool,  allcool,  s.  A preparation  of  antimony, 
used  by  the  ladies  of  some  eastern  countries  in 
staining  the  eye-lids  and  eye- lashes  black. 

Alkokan.— See  Alcoran. 

All,  awl,  o.  (atfu,  alls , Goth,  tel.  Sax.  ad,  Germ. 
oil*,  Welsh,  oloa,  Gr. ) The  whole  number ; every 
one;  every  part;  whole  time;  whole  extent; — 
ad,  quite;  completely;  altogether;  wholly.  All 
is  also  used  sometimes  by  our  old  writers  for 
although,  just,  and  aa  a particle  of  enforcement, 
See. ; 

All  were  it  as  the  rest  hut  simply  WTit— Spenser. 

AU  as  his  straying  flock  he  fed. — Spenser. 

He  thought  them  sixpence  aU  too  dear, 

And  called  the  tailor  thief  and  loon.— 

Old  Song  in  Shdkspert. 

That  In  the  various  bnstle  of  resort 

Were  aU-to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired. — 

Milton's  Camus. 

Snnf T,  or  the  fan,  supply  the  place  of  chat. 

With  singing,  iaughiug,  ogilug,  and  aU  that. — Pope. 

— 9.  everything;  the  whole. 

Our  aU  Is  at  stake. — Addison. 

AU  the  better.— Shahs. 

Thou  shalt  be  all  In  all — Milton. 

Not*.— AU  in  composition  Is  used  before  a vast  number 
of  adjectives,  and  participial  adjectives,  in  which  case* 
It  generally  signifies  wholly  or  everything,  as  in  the 
following:— All-abandoned,  all-abhorred,  all-admiring, 
all-advised,  all-approved,  all-atoning,  all-bearing,  all- 


beauteous,  all-beholding,  all-blasting,  ail-changing,  all- 
cheering,  all-commanding,  all-complying,  all-compos- 
ing. all-comprehensive,  all-concealing,  all-constraining, 
all-consuming,  all-daring,  all-destroying,  all-devasta- 
ting, all-devouring,  all-dimming,  all-discovering,  all- 
disgraced,  all-dispensing,  all-divine,  all-divining,  all- 
dreaded,  all-drowsy,  all-eloquent,  all-embracing,  all- 
ending, all-enlightening,  ali-euragcd,  all-flaming,  all- 
forgiving,  all-good,  all-guiding, all-healing,  all-helping, 
all-hiding,  all-honoured,  all-hurting,  all-idolizin  •,  all- 
imitating,  all-informing,  all-interpreting,  all-judging, 
all-licensed,  all-loving,  all-making,  all-maturing,  all- 
obedient,  all-obeying,  all-oblivious,  all-obscuring,  all- 
penetrating,  all-piercing,  all-powerful,  all-praised,  all- 
ruling,  all-sanctifying,  all-saving,  all-searching,  all- 
seeing,  all-shaking,  all-shunned,  all-sufficient,  ail-sur- 
veying. all-sustaining,  all-telling,  all-triumphing,  all- 
wise,  all-witted,  all-worshipped. 

Alla,  alia.  In  Music,  an  Italian  preposition,  or 
the  dative  of  the  feminin©  article  fa,  which,  pre- 
fixed to  certain  words,  has  the  power  of  the  phrase, 
‘ in  the  manner  of,’  as  alia  Frances*,  in  the  French 
manner  or  style. 

Alla-bkeve,  alia -breve,  a.  (according  to  the  breve, 
Italian.)  In  Music,  a bar  equal  to  a breve;  two 
semibreves,  or  four  minims,  denoted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a stave,  with  the  musical  mark  for 
common  time. 

Alla-capklla,  alla-ka-pella,  a.  (according  to  the 
chapel,  Ital.)  Same  aa  Alla-breve. 

Allagite,  al'la-jite,  a.  A mineral;  massive,  with 
a concboidai  fracture;  opaque,  without  lustre, 
brown  or  green ; the  green  soon  changing  into  a 
dark-grey  or  black,  and  the  brown  into  pink-brown 
or  pearl-grey ; scratches  glass : sp.  gr.  3.7.  The 
green  is  fusible  before  the  blowpipe  into  a black 
pearly  glass;  the  black  into  a violet -hue  coloured 
glass.  It  consists  of — manganese,  75.00;  silica, 
16.00;  carbonic  acid,  7.50;  with  a trace  of  lime. 

Allah,  alia,  a.  The  Arabic  name  of  God. 

Alla  hand  a,  al-la-man'da,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr. 
Allamand  of  Holme.)  A genus  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  s milky  shrub  of  cathartic  qualities,  with 
yellow  flowers,  from  Guiana;  Order,  Apocy- 
nacejp. 

Allanite,  allan-ite,  a.  A mineral,  named  by  Dr. 
Thomson  after  Mr.  Thomas  Allan  of  Edinburgh ; 
brownish-black,  and,  when  in  powder,  of  a green- 
ish-grey; massive,  and  in  prismatic  crystals ; frac- 
ture uneven,  small,  conchoidal,  with  a shining, 
resinous,  metallic  lustre;  opaque.  According  to 
Dr.  Thomson,  it  consists  of  oxide  of  cerium,  33.9 ; 
oxide  of  iron,  25.4 ; silica,  35.4 ; lime,  9.2 ; alu- 
mina, 4.1;  water,  4:  sp-  gr.  3.1 — 3.4  Found 
in  West  Greenland. 

Allantoic,  al-lan-tolk,  a.  Produced  from  or  be- 
longing to  the  allantois,  as.  Allantoic  acid , an 
add  found  in  the  allantois  and  amnion  of  the  festal 
calf.  It  was  formerly  called  amnintic  acid. 

Allantoidla,  al-lan-to-id'e-a,  i.  (ollas,  a sausage, 
and  eidos,  likeness,  Gr.  from  the  resemblance 
which  its  arched  indusia  bears  to  a small  pudding 
or  sausage.)  A genus  of  Ferns;  sori  oblong, 
oblique  with  respect  to  the  midrib;  indusium 
vaulted  and  cylindrical,  adhering  to  a vein  opening 
inwards.  Anally  spreading  outwards ; Order,  Poly- 
podiaceae. 

Allantoinr,  al-lan'to-ine,  i.  Allantoic  add. 

Allantois,  al-lan-to'is,  I.  (a/fas,  a sausage,  and 
eidoa,  likeness,  Gr.)  A thin  transparent  mem- 
brane, situated  between  the  amnion  and  the  cho- 
rion, or  external  and  internal  membrane,  which 
contains  the  foetus ; the  vesicle  or  sac  which  pro- 
jects at  the  lower  end  of  the  alimentary  canal  in 
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the  embryo  animal,  organized  by  the  hypogastric 
arteries  and  umbilical  vein. 

Allaxtoxicox,  al-lan-toks'e-kon,  t.  (albu}  a sau- 
aai :e,  aud  toxikon,  poison,  Gr.)  A poison  mani- 
fested in  putrid  sausages  made  of  blood  and  liver. 

Allatrate,  al-lat'rate,  r.  n.  ( all  thro. , I bark,  Lat.) 
To  bark ; to  growl. — Obsolete. 

Let  Cc  rebus,  the  dog  of  hell,  allatrate  what  he  llat  to 

the  contrary. — Stubbed  Anatomy  of  Abuses. 

Allay,  al-la',  v.  a.  ( alecgan,  to  lay,  Sax.)  To 
compose;  to  pacify;  to  repress;  to  abate;  to 
mitigate ; formerly  used  for  Alloy, — which  see. 

We  are  gold. 

In  onr  own  natures  pure ; bat  when  we  Buffer 
The  husband’s  stamp  upon  us,  then  allay*. 

And  base  one*,  of  you  men,  are  mingled  with  ns, 
And  make  us  blush  like  copper.— Beau,  and  FUt. 

Allatkr,  al-la'ur,  s.  The  persou  or  thing  that  has 
the  power  of  allaying. 

Allaymlxt,  al-la'ment,  9.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  allaying  or  abetting  the  force  of  another. 

, The  like  aUayment  would  I give  my  grief. — Shake. 

, Allr,  alle,  ».  The  specific  name  of  the  Little  Auk, 
the  Alca  alle  of  Linnaeus,  and  Mergulus  melano- 
leucos  of  Ray. 

Allect,  al-lekt',  r.  a.  ( alkcto , Lat.  aUecher , Fr.) 
To  stir  with  some  pleasant  means;  to  entice.— 
j Obsolete. — Diet  of  fluoUt, 

Allkctivb,  al-lek'tiv,  a.  Allurement — (obsolete); 
What  better  alltctim  could  Lucifer  devise  ?— 

Sir  T.  h'Uiofs  Oca. 

| — a.  alluring. — Obsolete. 

Woman  yfarced  with  frauds  and  disceipt, 

To  thy  confusion  most  alUctun  bait. — Chancer. 

Allegakiak,  al-le-ga'ne-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
mountains  called  Allegany,  the  chief  range  of  the 
great  chain  of  mountains  which  ran  from  north 
east  to  south-west  through  the  middle  and  south - 
j em  state*  of  North  America. 

A li. i:o  ati ox,  al-le-ga'shun,  t.  (aUegatio,  Lat) 
Affirmation ; declaration ; 

Of  ghosts,  of  goblins,  and  drad  sorcery, 

From  nicer  allegation*  we'll  desist — 

Marti  Song  of  tiu  Soul. 
the  thing  affirmed  or  declared ; 

As  if  she  bad  suborned  some  to  swear 

False  allegations,  to  o’crtlirow  his  state. — Shaks. 

a plea;  an  excuse.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  a 
formal  complaint  or  declaration  of  charges.  Also, 
in  Civil  Law,  a producing  of  instruments  or  deeds 
to  authorize  or  justify  something. 

Allege,  al-lodj',  r.  a.  \allego,  Lai.)  To  affirm  ; to 
declare ; to  maintain ; to  plead  as  an  excuse,  or 
produce  as  an  argument. 

Alleokaulb,  al-ledj'a-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be 
alleged. 

Alleokab,  or  Allegias,  al-le 'jo-us,  9.  A stuff 
manufactured  in  the  East  Indies,  of  which  there 
are  two  sorts— one  of  cotton,  the  other  of  various 
plants,  which  are  span  like  flax. 

Allegemext,  al-lcdj'ment,  s.  An  affirmation ; 
f plea ; excuse. 

A i, leg  ee.  al-ledj'ur,  s.  One  that  alleges. 

Allegiance,  al-le  jons,  s.  (allcgeance,  Fr.)  The 
duty  which  subjects  owe  to  the  government. 

Allegiaxt,  al-le  jo-ant,  a.  Loyal ; obedient  to 
authority. 

Allegoric,  al-le-gorlk,  ) a.  ( atlegoria , Gr.) 

Allegorical,  al-le- gor'e-kal,/  In  the  form  of 
an  allegory ; not  real ; not  literal ; mystical. 


Allegorically-,  al-le -gor e-kal-le,  ad.  In  an  alle- 
gorical manner. 

Ai.leooricalxesb,  al-le-gor'e-kal-nea,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  allegorical. 

Allrgoribt,  al'le-gor-ist,  *.  One  who  teaches  or 
describes  in  an  allegorical  manner. 

Allegorize,  alle-go-rize,  v.  a.  To  tarn  into  an 
allegory ; to  form  an  allegory ; to  take  in  a sense  j 
which  is  not  literal ;— v.  n.  to  treat  as  an  allegory. 

He  allegorize  th  upon  the  sacrifice*  of  the  law.— 

Fulke  against  Alien.  j 

Allegorizer,  alle-go-ri-zur,  i.  An  allegorist. 

Allegory,  allc-go-re,  s.  (aUegoria,  Gr.)  A figu- 
rative discourse  or  story,  in  which  something  else 
is  intended  than  is  conveyed  in  the  literal  accepta- 
tion of  the  words  used  or  the  descriptions  given. 

In  Painting  and  Sculpture,  a figurative  represen-  ' 
tat  ion,  in  which  something  else  is  intended  than 
what  is  exhibited  in  the  representation. 

Allegretto,  al-le-gret'to,  a.  (Italian.)  A move- 
ment of  time  quicker  than  andante,  but  not  so 
quick  as  allegro. 

Allegro,  al-le'gro,  a.  (Italian.)  In  Mnsic,  a term 
signifying  a sprightly  quick  motion,  qnicker  than 
allegretto  (the  diminutive  of  allegro)  and  presto, 
which  is  the  quickest  of  alt  It  originally  means 
gay,  as  in  the  poem  of  Milton  of  that  name. 

AllelclaU,  \ sJ-le-loo'ya,  a.  (n^bbri,  aleloo- 

Allelujaii,  i eeay,  Heb.  praise  to  Juh,  or  Iah.) 
Praise  to  Jehovah,  a word  used  to  denote  pious  , 
glory  and  exultation,  chiefly  in  hymns  and  anthems. 

Allemakde,  al'le-mawngd,  s.  (French.)  A alow 
piece  of  music ; a dance  common  in  Germany. 

AleMAXNIC,  al-le-man’ik,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Allemanni,  the  ancient  Germans,  and  to  Alemannia,  j 
their  country.  The  word  is  generally  supposed  to  i 
be  composed  of  all  and  manni,  all  men. — Chiver , 
p.  68.  This  is  probably  an  error.  The  word  is 
more  probably  composed  of  the  Celtic  all,  other, 
the  root  of  the  Latin  alius,  and  man,  place,  one  of 
another  place,  a stranger.  The  Welsh  oilman  is 
thus  rendered,  and  it  seems  the  original  word. — 
Webster. 

Allexarly,  al-len'ar-lc,  ad.  Only ; merely.  A word 
used  in  Scotch  conveyance  where  lands  are  con- 
veyed to  a father  for  his  life-rent.  The  force  of 
the  expression  is,  that  the  father’s  right  is  re- 
stricted to  a mere  life-rent,  or  at  best  to  a fiduciary  j 
fee,  even  in  circumstances  where,  but  for  the 
word  allenarly,  the  father  would  have  been  unlimited 
feuar. — DelFs  Law  Diet 

Allf.riox,  al-le'rc-un,  #.  In  Heraldry,  an  eagle 
without  beak  or  feet. 

Alleviate,  al-le've-ate,  r.  a.  (allevio,  Lat)  To 
make  light ; to  mitigate  ; to  ease ; to  soften  ; to 
extenuate. 

Alleviation,  ol-le-ve-a'shun,  s.  The  act  of  making 
light,  of  allaying  or  extenuating ; that  by  which 
any  pain  is  cased,  or  fault  extenuated. 

AllevlatITE,  al-le'vo-a-tiv,  a.  A palliative ; some- 
thing mitigating. 

Alley,  alle,  t.  (aUey  Fr.)  A passage ; a walk  in  a 
garden ; a lane  or  very  narrow  street  in  a town. 

To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  wo  must  be  risen, 

And  at  our  flow'ry  labours,  to  reform 

You  flowery  arbours— yonder  alleys  green. — Milton.  | 

All-fool’s-dat,  all-fooli-dsy,  $.  The  first  of  j 
April. 
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' All-foi  rs,  awl'forxe,  a.  A game  at  cards,  so  named 
! from  the  game  being  reckoned  by  the  knave,  the 

1 highlit  and  the  lowest  of  the  trump  cards,  and 

, the  game  ; the  gaining  of  these  making  four. 

]|  All-giver,  awl-giv'ur,  a.  The  giver  of  all  things. 

If  all  the  world 

Should  in  a pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse, 

Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  hut  frieze, 
The  all-giver  would  be  unthanked,  would  bo  uiipraiscd. 

Milton. 

All-hail,  awl-hale',  a.  (from  all,  and  hail,  for 
health.)  All-health;  a term  of  salutation ; — c.  a. 
to  greet;  to  salute  with  exclamation. 

All-hailed  me  Thane  of  Cawdor. — Shoks. 
All-hallow,  awl-hal'lo,  \ a.  All-Saints’ -day, 
All-iiallows,  awl-hal  los,  \ the  first  of  No- 
vember. 

All-hallowmass,  awl-hallo-mas,  «.  The  term 
near  All-Snints’-day,  in  November. 

It  (Feb.  2)  has  the  name  of  Candlemas-day,  because 
! lights  were  distributed  and  carried  about  in  procession, 
or  because,  also,  the  use  of  lighted  tapers,  which  was 
observed  all  winter  at  vespers  and  litanies,  were  then 
1 wont  to  cease  till  the  next  AUrhallowmau. — Lonnie  s 
| Vvlg.  Antiq. 

All-hallown,  awl-hnl'lun,  a.  The  timo  about 
AU-Saints’-day. 

Farewell,  thou  latter  Spring; 

Farewell,  All-halloten  Summer. — Shakt. 
All-iiallow-tide,  awl-hal'lo-lide,  a.  The  term 
near  All-Saints’-day,  or  the  first  of  November. 
All-heal,  awl-beel',  a.  A name  giveu  to  the 
plant  Ginseng,  to  which  almost  every  virtue  has 
| been  ascribed,  without,  according  to  our  modem 

physicians,  possessing  any. — See  Pan  ax.  The 
! m isle  toe. 

This  was  the  most  respectable  festival  of  our  Drulda 
called  Yule-tide,  and  wbru  misletoe,  which  they  called 
all-heal,  was  carried  in  their  hands,  and  laid  on  their 
altars,  as  an  emblem  of  the  aalutiferoua  advent  of  the 
Messiah. — StuluUy'a  Medal.  His.  o/  Carousing. 
j Alliance,  al-li'ans,  a.  (French.)  Connection  by 
‘ confederacy ; a league ; relation  by  marriage,  or 

by  any  form  of  kindred ; the  act  of  forming  or 
contracting  relation  to  another ; the  act  of  enter- 
ing into  a confederacy ; the  persons  allied  to  each 
1 other. 

Alliant,  al-li'.mt,  a.  An  ally. 

Alliskia,  al-li-a're-a,  a.  (Ijitin.)  Hedge-garlic, 
or  Jack-in-the-hcdge,  a genus  of  plants,  having  a 
strong  smell  like  garlic:  Order,  Crucifer*. 

1 Alliciency,  al-lish'en-ae,  a.  (al/icio,  Lat.)  The 
power  of  attracting;  magnetism;  attraction. 

1 Allicient,  al-lish'ent,  a.  An  attractor. — Old  word. 
The  awakened  needle,  with  joy  lcapoth  towards  Ita 
allicienL — Robinson' t Eudoxia  (1608). 

Allies,  al-lize',  ».  pi.  States  which  have  entered 
into  a league  offensive  or  defensive. 

Allig  ate,  al'le-gate,  v.  a.  ( [aligter , old  Fr.  alfigo, 
Lat.)  To  tie  one  thing  to  another ; to  unite, 
j Alligation,  al-le-ga'shun,  a.  ( alligatio , Lat.)  The 
; act  of  tying  together  ; the  state  of  being  so  tied. 

In  Arithmetic,  the  rule  by  which  qnestion*  are 
resolved,  which  relate  to  the  mixture  of  compounds 
of  unequal  value. 

Alligator,  al-le-ga'tur,  *.  ( [allagarto , Portuguese.) 
A large  Saurian  of  the  Crocodile  family,  inhabiting 
the  rivers  of  America  ; distinguished  from  the  true 
crocodile  by  the  number  and  character  of  the  teeth, 
and  its  shorter  and  broader  muzzle. 

Alligator- apple,  alle-ga'tu/-ap'pl,  a.  The  fruit 
of  Anuona  palu-tris,  a 5}*eciea  of  the  custard 
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apple,  of  a narcotic  quality,  which  grows  wild  in 
the  soft  marshy  places  of  Jamaica.  The  tree  , 
yields  a kind  of  cork-wood,  used  by  the  country-  i 
people. 

Alligator-pear. — See  Pcrsea. 

Alligature,  nl-lig'a-ture,  a.  The  link  or  ligature 
by  which  anything  is  bouud  or  joined  together. 

All  in  km  knt.  al-line'ineut,  a.  The  state  of  being 
in  a liue. — Seldom  used. 

Allionia,  al-li-o'ne-a,  a.  (after  Professor  Allioni.) 

A genus  of  annual  plants,  with  violet  or  flesh- 
coloured  flowers : Order,  Nyrtaginea;. — Cumana.  1 
Allusion,  al-lizh'un,  a.  ( aUido , allisum , to  dash  j 
against,  Lat)  The  act  of  dashing  against  or 
striking  together. 

Alliteration,  al-lit-er-a'shun,  s.  (ad,  and  libra, 
a letter,  Lat)  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
same  letter  at  the  beginning  of  words,  as — 
Behemoth  biggest  boro. — Milton. 
Alliterative,  al-lit'er-a-tiv,  a.  Denoting  several 
words  beginning  with  the  same  letter.  '1  he  alli- 
terative measure,  unaccompanied  with  rhyme,  and 
including  many  peculiar  Saxon  idioms,  appropriated 
to  poetry,  remained  in  use  so  low  as  the  sixteenth 
century. — WarUm'a  Mat.  of  Eng.  Poetry. 

Allium,  alle-um,  a.  ( allium , garlic,  Lat  ) An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  strongly-scented  bulbous-rooted 
plants,  including  the  garlic,  onion,  shallot,  leek, 
and  other  edible  pot-berbs : Order,  Aspbodclesa.  i 
Allocate,  al'lo-kate,  v.  a.  (ad,  and  loco,  I place, 
Lat.)  To  allot;  to  set  apart ; to  give  to  each  his 
share. 

Allocation,  al-lo-ka'stmn,  a.  The  act  of  patting 
one  thing  to  another ; the  admission  of  an  article 
in  reckoning,  and  addition  of  it  to  the  account. 
In  Law,  an  allowance  made  on  an  account  in  the 
Exchequer;  allotment. 

Allochroite,  al'lo-kro-ite,  a.  (allot,  another,  and 
edroo,  colour,  Gr.)  A variety  of  the  dodecahedral 
or  twelve  equal-sided  Garnet,  found  in  Norway 
massive ; green,  brown,  grey,  or  yellowish  ; glim- 
mering vitreous  lustre ; strikes  fire  with  steel ; 
fuses  easily  before  the  blow-pipe  into  a brilliant 
black  glass,  with  borax  into  a glass  coloured  green 
by  iron.  It  consists  of  silica,  35.00 ; alumina, 
8-00 ; lime,  30.5;  oxide  of  iron,  17.00;  oxide  of 
manganese,  3.5 ; carbonate  of  lime,  6. 

Alloc H Rous,  aHo-krus,  a.  (alios,  other,  and  chroa, 
colour,  Gr.)  Having  various  colours;  changing 
its  colour. — Ex.  Botrytis  allochroa ; Agaricua 
allochrus. 

Allocution,  nl-lo-ku'shun,  a.  (allocvtio,  Lat.)  The 
act  or  manner  of  speaking  to  another. — Not  in  use. 
Allodial,  al-lo'de-al,  a.  (Fr.  from  allodialia,  low 
Lat.)  Held  without  any  acknowledgment  of 

superiority ; not  feudal ; independent. 

The  possessions  of  their  subjects  were  perfectly  alia- 
dial ; that  Is,  wholly  Independent,  and  held  of  no  superior 
at  all. — Rio  elm  tone. 

Allodium,  al-lo'de-wn,  a.  (low  Latin  word,  sup- 
posed by  Boucher  to  be  derived  from  a,  to,  and 
leod,  the  people,  Sax.)  A possession  held  in  ab- 
solute independence,  without  any  acknowledgment  j 
of  a lord  ««  superior.  It  is  opposed  to  fee  or 
feudum,  which  intimates  some  kind  of  dependnnee. 
All  lands  in  England  are  held  directly  or  indirectly 
of  the  sovereign ; there  are  of  course  no  allodial 
possessions.  i 

A L logon  us,  al-lo-go'nus,  a.  (aVeloa,  reciprocal,  and 
gonio,  an  angle,  Gr.)  Applied  by  Hauy  to  a 
41 
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kernal-sbaped  crystal,  having  tbc  form  of  a dode- 
! cahedron,  with  sraliue  triangular  faces,  each  equal 
to  the  greatest  angle  of  incidence. 

1 Alloisi’kkmlm,  id-lo-w-tper'iniim,  t.  (albs,  and 
tjtertna,  n seed,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  Wilde- 
dow  to  a genus  of  Composite  plants  the  Allocar- 
pns  of  Humboldt : Suborder,  TubuliHorw. 

AlloMokehia,  ol-lo-mawr'fe-a,  t.  {alius,  and  mor- 
phe,  form,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants : Order,  Mu- 
lastomaces. 

Allonge,  al-lonj',  t.  (French-)  A pnsa  or  thrust 
with  a rapier,  so  called  from  the  length  of  the 
space  taken  by  the  fencer.  Li  Horsemanship,  a 
long  rein  when  the  horse  is  trotted  in  the  hand. 

Allongium,  al-lon  je-um,  t.  A genu*  of  Algtc,  in 
the  arrangement  of  Kutzing,  ot  his  class  Iso- 
carpcae. 

| Alloo,  al-loo',  v.  a.  (supposed  to  be  derived  from 
{ aliens,  Fr.  perhaps  from  all  to.)  To  set  on  ; to 
I incite. — See  Halloo. 

AlloimiaXB,  aHo-fane,  $.  (allot,  other,  and  pkaino, 

I appear,  Gr.)  A mineral — colourless,  blue,  green, 
or  brown ; massive,  or  in  imitative  shapes  ; ex- 
tremely brittle ; intumooes  before  the  blow-pipe 
j without  fusing,  and  falls  readily  into  powder,  or 
[ fuses  readily  with  borax:  sp.  gr.  1.85.  It  con  - 

| sists  of  alumina,  32.20;  silica,  21.02;  water, 

41.30;  carbonate  of  copper,  3.05;  sulphate  of 
j Erne  and  hydrate  of  iron,  a trace.  Localities, 
Thuringia;  Derbyshire. 

Allophyllus,  al-kj-tiHos,  t.  (allot,  and  phyllon, 
a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Sapin- 
| daces. 

Alloplectus,  al  lo-plek'tns,  t.  (allot,  and  pUktm, 
twisted,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Ges- 
nerace*. 

jl  Alloquy,  al'lo-kwe,  t.  (albquittm,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  speaking  to  nnotber ; address ; conversation. 

Allosores,  al-lotj'o-rus,  t.  (allot,  Gr.  and  tori.) 
j A genus  of  Ferns : Order,  Polypodiacem. 

J Allot,  ai-lot',  e.  a.  (from  lot.)  To  distribute  by 
lot ; to  grunt ; 

Five  day*  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision, 

To  shield  thee  from  disasters  of  the  world  , 

And,  on  the  sixth,  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom. — Shahs. 
to  distribute;  to  paroel  out ; to  giro  to  each  his 
share. 

Alloterotsis,  al-lot-er-op'sis,  *.  (alloteriot,  per- 
taining to  another,  and  optit,  appearance,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Grarr.inucex. 

Allotment,  al-lot'ment,  t.  That  which  is  granted 
to  any  one;  the  part ; the  shore  or  portion 
granted  ; the  part  appropriated. 

Allottery,  al-lot'er-e,  t.  That  which  is  granted  to 
any  particular  person  in  a distribution. — Obsolete. 
Give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testa- 
I me  lit. — Shahs. 

Allow,  al-low',  r.  a.  (nllovtr,  Fr.)  To  admit ; to 
justify  ; to  grant ; to  yield  ; to  own  any  one’s  title 
to ; to  grant  license  to ; to  permit ; 

Let’s  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  beldam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would;  his  roguish  madness 
j Allow  itself  to  anything. — Slobt. 

But  a*  we  were  allowed  of  God  to  be  pnt  in  trust  with  I 

the  gospel,  even  so  we  speak,  not  a*  pleasiug  men,  but 
j God,  who  trleth  our  hearts. — l The**.  11.  4. 
j to  give  a sanction  to ; to  authorize , to  give  to ; 
to  pay  to ; 

Ungrateful  then  I If  we  no  tears  allow 

To  him  that  gave  us  peace  and  empire  too. — 

Waller. 
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to  appoint  for;  to  set  out  for  a cert  ■•in  use ; to  make 
abatement  or  provision  ; or  to  settle  anything  with  i 
some  concessions  or  cautions  regarding  something 
else. 

Allowable,  aMowVbl,  a.  That  may  be  allowed 
without  contradiction ; that  is  permitted  or  li- 
censed ; lawful ; not  forbidden. 

Allow ahlknkhs,  al-low'a-bl-ne*,  t.  The  quality  [j 
of  being  allowable ; lawfulness ; exemption  from  i 
prohibition. 

Allowably,  al-low 'a-ble,  ad.  With  claim  of 
allowance. 

Allowance,  al-low'ans,  t.  Admission  without 
contradiction ; sanction  ; license ; authority ; , 

Without  the  king’s  will,  or  th«  state’s  allowance, 

A league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara  — I 
Shah*.  , 

permission ; freedom  from  restraint ; a settled  rate, 
or  appointment  for  any  use.  as  a stipend;  abate- 
ment from  the  strict  rigour  of  the  law  or  demand ; 
established  character;  reputation,  as, 

1IU  bark  Is  stoutly  timber’d,  and  hla  pilot 
Of  vory  expert  and  approved  allowance. — Shahs. 

Alloy,  al-loy7,  t.  (French.)  Gold,  silver,  or  any 
other  metal,  reduced  in  value  by  being  mixed  up 
with  one  or  more  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  gold 
and  silver  used  in  coinage  are  alloys.  Standard 
gold  consists  of  11  parts  of  pure  gold  and  1 
of  copper;  and  standard  silver  of  11  parts,  viz., 

10 A silver,  and  of  eoj  per.  Abatement  or 
diminution  ; — r.  a.  to  reduce  in  value  by  admix- 
ture; to  abate  or  dimmish  by  grosser  admixture. 
The  pleasure*  of  sense  arc  probably  relished  by  beasts 

In  a more  exquisite  degree  than  they  are  by  men;  for 

they  taste  them  sincere  and  pure,  without  mixture  or 

alloy.— A tier  bury. 

Alloy  age,  al-loy'tye,  #.  The  act  of  alloying 
metals. 

Alls,  awlz,  i.  (without  a singular.)  A vulgarism 
expressive  of  all  that  a per-on  has ; as, 

I’ll  pack  up  my  alls,  and  be  gone. — Old  Song. 

All-Saints’-day,  awl'sayntz-day,  t.  The  day  on 
which  there  is  a general  celebration  of  the  saints. 

All-Skkr,  awl'se-ur,  t.  He  who  seas  all  things ; 
the  Deity. 

That  high  AlUSser,  which  I dallied  with. 

Hath  turned  my  feigned  prayer  upon  my  head. 

And  given  in  earnecit  what  I begged  in  jest— 

Shahs. 

Allspice,  awl'spise,  t.  Pinion tA  or  Jamaica  pep- 
per ; the  fruit  of  the  ilyrtus  pimento,  a West 
Indian  tree. 

Allubesckncy,  al-lu-bcs'sen-se,  a.  (aHubtscentin, 
Lat.)  Willingness;  contentment. — Not  used. 

Alli  oe,  al-lude',  v.  n.  (alludo,  Lat.)  To  make 
some  reference  to  a thing,  without  directly  men- 
tioning it ; to  hint  at ; to  insinuate. 

At. leg  has,  al-lp'gaa,  a One  of  the  names  given 
by  Linmeus  to  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Zingi- 
beracca:. 

AlluminatB,  al-lu'me-nate,  t>.  a.  (atlumer,  to  light, 
Fr.)  To  decorate  or  adorn  with  colours  upon 
paju-r  or  parchment. 

Ali.cminor,  al-lu'me-nur,  ».  One  who  paints  or 
decorates  a work,  or  paints  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment. 

Alm  re,  al-lure',  v.  a.  (levrer,  Fr.  loortn.  Put. 
b*J*rren,  Sax.)  To  entice  to  anything,  whether 
good  or  bad ; to  draw  towards  anything  by  en- 
ticement ; 

Unto  lawn  that  men  make  for  tbe  benefit  of  men,  it  I 
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ALLUVIUM— ALMA  MATER 


ha'h  seem«*d  Always  needful  to  *dd  rewards,  which  may 
more  allure  onto  good  than  any  hardness  deterreth  from 
it ; and  punishment*,  which  may  more  deter  from  evil 
than  any  sweetness  thereto  alluretk.— Hooker. 

The  golden  sun,  in  splendour  llkeat  heaven, 
Allured  his  eye.— Hilton. 

— something  to  entice  birds,  or  rather  things, 
to  it.  We  now  write  lure. 

The  rather  to  train  them  to  hit  allure,  he  told  them 
both  often,  and  with  a vehement  voice,  how  they  were 
overtopped  and  trodden  down  by  gentlemen. — Hayward. 

Ai.LT'RF.R,  al-lure'ur,  a.  One  that  allures,  tempts, 
or  entices. 

Allurement,  al-lure'meot,  t.  Thst  which  allures; 
any  real  or  apparent  good  held  forth,  ot  operating 
as  a motive  to  action ; temptation ; enticement. 

To  shnn  the  allurement  ia  not  hard 
I To  minds  resolv'd,  forewarn'd,  and  well  prepar'd ; 

I j Rut  wond'rous  difficult,  when  once  beset 
1 To  struggle  through  the  straits,  and  break  tbo 
involving  net.— Drydcn. 

The  remembrance  of  the  first  repast  la  an  easy  allure- 
ment to  tbo  second.— South,  Serm.  11. 309. 

Alluring,  al-lu'ring,  a.  Tempting;  enticing. 
Alluringly,  al-lu'ring- le,  ad.  In  an  alluring 
manner;  enticingly. 

Allurjnqnebs,  al-lu'ring- nes,  a.  The  quality  of 
alluring  or  tempting  by  the  prospect  of  some  good. 
Allusion,  al-lu'xhun,  t.  (French,  from  alluso,  Lat.) 

: A reference  to  something  not  explicitly  mentioned ; 

a hint ; a suggestion  by  which  something  is  im- 
plied or  understood  to  belong  to  that  which  is  not 
mentioned,  by  means  of  some  similitude  which  is 
not  perceived  between  them. 

Allusive,  al-lu  sire,  a.  Having  a reference  to 
something  not  fully  expressed. 

Allusively,  aMu'aiv-le,  ad.  By  way  of  allusion ; 
by  implication ; remote  suggestion  or  insinuation. 
The  Jewish  nation,  that  rejected  and  crucified  him, 
within  the  compass  of  one  generation,  were,  according 
to  his  prediction,  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  preyed 
upon  by  those  eagles  {.Matt,  xxiv.28),  by  which,  alfuvuv/y, 
are  noted  the  Roman  armies,  whose  ensign  was  the  eagle. 
— Hammond. 

Allusivkness,  al-lo'siv-nes,  t.  The  quality  of 
being  allusive. — A word  rarely  used. 

Allusort,  al-lu'so-re,  a.  Allusive;  having  refer- 
ence to  something  not  fully  expressed. 

Alluvial,  al-lu've-al,  a.  (See  Alluvion.)  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  alluvium ; deposited  on  land  by 
wuter;  washed  ashore  by  the  tide,  or  carried  to  a 
lower  level  by  the  current  of  a stream.  In  Geo- 
logy, the  term  is  applied  to  those  superficial  stra- 
tified deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  many  places 
I abounding  with  the  remains  of  existing  anim  ils 
and  plants.  Such  deposits  occur,  in  many  parts 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  present 
ocean,  or  that  of  any  existing  water  by  which 
I they  could  have  been  formed.  In  many  places 

i the  alluvial  formations  are  of  considerable  thick- 

ness, and,  in  some  instances,  partially  consolidated 
into  rock.  When  the  Till,  or  Boulder  formation, 
is  present,  the  alluvial  beds  overlie  it;  the  term 
is  therefore  properly  restricted  to  such  strati- 
fied deposits  as  have  occurred  since  the  convul- 
sive period,  when  the  erratic  boulders  were  spread 
over  the  surface  of  Europe  and  other  countries.— 
See  Diluvium. 

Alluvion,  al-lu've-on,  ».  The  same  as  alluvium, 
but  seldom  used  in  the  works  of  modern  geolo- 
gists. 

Alluvious,  al-lu've-ns,  a.  The  same  as  alluvial, 
but  more  seldom  used. 


Alluvium,  al-lu've-um,  a.  {tdhtciut  agtr , a piece 
of  grouud  brought  together  at  times  by  the  action 
of  water,  from  alluo , I wash,  Lat.)  The  increase 
of  earth  on  a shore,  or  on  the  bank  of  a stream, 
by  the  deposition  of  the  earthy  matter  carried  i 
thither  by  the  water ; a gradual  washing  or  carry- 
ing of  earth  or  other  subatanccs  to  a shore  or  bank ; 
the  earth  thus  added ; the  mass  of  substances  , 
collected  by  means  of  tbe  action  of  water  on  the 
surface  of  existing  lands. 

And  in  this  alluvium  was  found  the  entire  skeleton  of 
a whale.— Dr.  Dockland. 


In  Law,  the  owner  of  the  land  thus  augmented  : 
has  a right  to  the  alluvial  earth. 

All-watched,  awl'wawtaht,  a.  Watched  through-  j 
out. 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  Jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  aU-waidud  night— 

Shake.  j : 

All- worthy,  awl'wnr-the,  a.  Of  infinite  worth ; | S 
of  highest  worth ; worthy  of  all  honour. 

Ally,  al-li',  r.  n.  ( allier , reciprocal  verb,  t'aVier,  j j 
to  match  or  confederate,  Fr.)  To  unite  by  kin-  |j 
dred  friendship  or  confederacy ; 

All  these  septa  are  allied  to  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
North,  ao  as  there  ia  no  hope  that  they  will  ever  serve  | 
faithfully  against  them.— Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Wants,  frailties,  passions  closer  still  ally 
The  common  lot  rest,  or  endear  the  tie. — 

Ibpe. 

to  make  a relation  between  two  things  by  simili- 
tude or  resemblance,  or  by  any  other  means ; 

Two  lines  are  indeed  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense; 
but  they  are  too  like  the  tenderness  of  Ovid ,—Dryden. 

— «.  a prince  or  state  united  by  treaty  or  league , 
a confederate ; one  related  by  marriage  or  other  1 
tie , bat  seldom  applied  to  individuals,  except  to  ! 
princes  in  their  public  capacity. 

He  In  court  stood  on  bis  own  feet;  for  the  moat  of  his 
allies  rather  leaned  upon  him  than  shored  him.—  ll’otton. 

We  oould  hinder  the  accession  of  Holland  to  France, 
either  as  subjects,  with  great  immunities  for  tbe  en- 
couragement of  trade,  or  as  an  inferior  and  dependent 
ally  under  thoir  protection.— Temple. 


Almacantar,  al-ma-kan'tdr,\  a.  (Arabic.)  An 

Almucantar,  al-mu-kan'tur,/  old  term  for  a 
series  of  circles  of  tbe  sphere  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  sun,  or  a star,  parallel  to  the  bori- 
xon.  It  is  synonymous  with  a parallel  of  latitude 
whose  common  zenith  is  the  vertical  point.  Alma- 
cant  art  staff,  an  old  instrument  of  box  or  pear- 
tree,  having  an  arch  of  15°,  used  in  making  ob- 
servations of  the  sun  about  the  time  of  its  setting 
and  rising,  in  order  to  find  out  the  amplitude  and 
the  variations  of  the  oompass. 

Almadie,  al'ma-de,  t.  Tbe  name  given  to  a bark 
canoe,  used  by  the  Africans;  also,  a long-boat 
used  at  Calicut  in  India,  eighty  feet  long,  and 
seven  broad,  called  also  cathuri. 

Almagist,  al'mn-jist,  a.  ( al , and  maffirtos,  greatest, 
Lat.)  A book  or  collection  of  problems  in  astro- 
nomy and  geometry,  drawn  up  by  Ptolemy.  The 
same  title  has  sometimes  been  given  to  other 
works  of  a similar  nature. 

Almagka,  al-ma'gra,  ».  A fine  deep  red  ochre, 
with  an  admixture  of  purple,  very  heavy,  dense 
but  friable,  with  a rough  dusty  surface.  It  is  the 
til  otticum  of  the  ancients.  It  is  austere  to  the 
taste,  astringent,  melting  in  the  mouth,  and  stain- 
ing the  skin.  It  is  used  as  a paint  and  as  a me- 
dicine. 

Alma  Mater,  dl'tna  ma'tur,  a.  (Latin,  fostering 
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ALMANAC — ALMIGHTINESS.  ALMIGHTY— ALMONRY. 


motlur.)  The  college  or  eemin.rj  at  which  one  omnipotence;  one  of  the  ettributee  of  the  Supreme 

ie  educated.  The  title  U generally  given  to  the  Being.  

nniversitiee  of  Oxford  .ml  Cmnbridg.  by  tho*  In^jtln* 

who  have  obtained  degrees  in  these  sernman es.  jjjjj  a„d  aimightuuss.—Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Almanac,  awl'ma-nak,  s.  (supposed  by  some  to  be  Jn  th<?  tbe  bitlern  and  the  stork,  the  tint* 

from  the  Arabic  at  the,  and  tbe  Hebrew  mana/i,  and  tb(l  e|i^  |lvo  npon  b|a  provisions,  and  revere 

to  compute  ; by  others,  from  at  and  the  Greek  hi*  power,  and  feel  the  force  of  his  almightteeee.  Taylor. 
word  men,  a month ; and  by  some,  from  aL,  and  ALMIOHTT,  awl-mi'te,  a.  ( almiht , almihti , Saxon.) 
the  Teutonic  mnan,  the  moon.  Verstegan  says  jQf  unlimited  power;  omnipotent; — t.  the  Su- 

al mon-aught  is  the  Saxon  ul-rrum-keed,  tliat  is,  preme  Being. 

the  regard  or  observation  of  all  tbe  moons.  The  The  appemred  tmto  Abraham,  and  said  onto 

term,  in  its  present  sense,  is  of  Arm  one  origin.)  him,  i ««  the  Almighty  God;  walk  before  me,  and  be 

A book  or  table  containing  a caleodar  of  days,  thou  perfect.— Gen.  xvil.  t. 

week.,  end  month*  with  the  time  of  the  ri,iog  Z?wS3?* 

of  the  sun  and  moon,  changes  of  the  moon.  The  borrow’d  gloriea  that,  by  gift  of  Heaven, 

eclipses,  hours  of  full  ride,  stated  festivals  of  the  By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  ’long 

church,  stated  terms  of  court,  prognostications  of  To  him  and  to  his  helm.—  Shake. 

the  weather,  for  the  year  succeeding  that  on  which  Almond,  d'mrrod,  a.  (amande,  Fr.)  The  nut  of 


He  wills  you  In  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrow’d  glories,  that,  by  gift  of  Heaven, 
By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  ’long 
To  him  and  to  his  heira.— SAoAa. 


the  book  is  published.  This  calendar  is  often 
published  on  s single  sheet,  and  richly  embellished. 
The  Baltic  nations  formerly  engraved  their  calen- 
dars on  wood,  swords,  helves  of  axes,  walking- 
sticks,  &c.  Many  of  these  are  preserved  in  tbe 
cabinets  of  tbe  antiquarian,  and  were  variously 
denominated  reinstocks,  primstories,  runstocka, 
run  staffs,  clogs,  &c.  The  characters  of  these  are 
generally  Rnnic  or  Gothic.  Nautical  almanac, 
an  almanac  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioners  of  longitude.  It  was  originally 
planned  and  commenced  by  the  late  royal  astro- 
nomer, Dr.  Maskelyne,  in  the  year  1767.  It 
has  continued  since  that  time,  and  has  contri- 
buted more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  work  yet 
published,  to  the  improvement  of  navigation  and 
practical  astronomy.  Almanac-maker,  a maker 
of  almanacs. 

Mathematicians  and  almanac-makers  are  forced  to  eat 

their  own  prognostic*.— Gaytan's  Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 

Almandinb,  al*man'dine,  t.  (French.)  In  Mine- 


the  almond-tree,  of  which  there  are  several  species. 
The  common  or  sweet  almond  is  the  produce  of 
Amygdalus  communis,  the  bitter  almond  of  Amyg- 
dalus  amari,  both  belonging  to  Barbary.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  are  very  like  those  of  the  peach, 
bnt  the  fruit  is  longer  and  more  compressed ; the 
outer  green  coat  ia  thinner  and  drier  when  ripe, 
and  the  shell  is  not  so  rugged.  There  are  two 
permanently  distinct  varieties,  tbe  sweet  and  the 
bitter.  Almonds  are  now  little  used  in  medicine  s 
the  sweet  are  a common  article  of  the  dessert ; 
the  bitter  are  used  chiefly  in  cooking,  to  give  a 
flavour  to  other  articles.  Both  become  rancid  by 
keeping : Order,  Rosacea; ; Family,  Amygdalea*. 
Almond  oil , a fat  or  gTeasy  substance  expressed 
from  sweet  atid  bitter  almonds.  It  is  pale  yellow, 
but  beeomes  colourless  when  long  exposed  to  light. 

AlMOND-furnacb,  d'mund-fur'nis,  t.  A peculiar 
' kind  of  furnace  naed  in  the  refining  process,  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  metal  from  the  cin- 
ders and  other  foreign  matter. — Chamber*. 


ralogy,  a variety  of  precious  garnet  of  a beautiful  Almonds  of  the  throat,  d'mundz,  s.  The  amyg- 
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red  colour,  of  various  shades,  sometimes  tinged 
with  yellow  or  blue.  It  is  sometimes  transparent, 
usually  translucent,  and  is  crystalized  in  rhombic 
dodecahedrons. 

Almariciaks,  al-rna-rish'ans,  r.  The  followers  of 
Almaric,  or  Amauri,  professor  of  logic  and  theo- 
logy at  Paris,  in  the  13th  century.  He  opposed 
the  worship  of  saints  and  images ; and  his  ene- 
mies charged  him  with  maintaining,  that  as  the 
reign  of  the  Father  continued  during  the  Old  Tes- 
tament dispensation,  and  that  of  the  Son  from  the 
Christian  era,  so,  in  his  time,  the  reign  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  commenced,  in  which  the  sacraments  and 


dalw,  or  tonsils,  called  improperly  abnonds  of  the 
tars,  are  two  round  glands  placed  on  the  sides  of 
the  basis  of  the  tongue,  under  the  common  mem- 
brane of  the  fauces.  Each  of  them  has  a large 
oval  sinus,  which  opens  into  the  fauces;  and  in  it 
are  a great  number  of  leaser  ones,  which  discharge 
themselves  through  the  great  sinus  of  a mucous 
and  slippery  matter  into  the  fauces,  larynx,  and 
oesophagus,  for  the  moistening  and  lubricating 
those  parts.  When  the  oesophagus  muscle  acta, 
it  compresses  the  almonds,  and  they  frequently 
are  the  occasion  of  a sore  throat. 

The  tonsils,  or  almonds  of  the  ears,  are  also  frequently 


all  external  worship  were  to  be  abolished.  Dr.  swelled  in  the  king*  very 

..  , . , r , well  reckoned  a species  of  It—  Wieemans  Surgery. 

Moaheim.  however,  and  many  other  learned  men,  1 , 

consider  Almaric  as  a Pantheist,  maintaining  that  Almond- willow,  <1  mond-wtHo,  e.  Salu  •mvg- 


consider  Almaric  as  a Pantheist,  maintaining  that  Almond- willow,  a muna-wu  n 
th.  universe  w„  God,  th.t  d.li.u*  . Britiah  «pec.«  of  the  willow,  hevmg 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole,  leaves  of  a light-green  colour  on  both  woes, 

and  must  all  return  to  the  source  from  whence  Almondworts,  d mund-wurts. 


they  were  derived. 

Almr,  or  Almai,  s.  (Arabic  word,  signifying  the  i l/lu|imAW|  “■-VO""’ . 

learned.)  Egyptian  dancing-girl^  Almoner,  dl’mo-ner,)  ».  (demcm/mrnu.  Lat.) 

Al.yv.tnKA,  al-me-id'e-a,  «.  A name  given  by  St.  Almner,  dlm’ner,  J An  officer  of 


proposed  by  Lindley  for  the  planta  of  the  order 
Drnpacoe;  the  Amygdak®. 


ALMEIUEA,  ai-me-iu  c-a,  e.  n name  riycu  vj  v*.  / , . , j a u 

Hilaire  to  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Rutacea*.  other  person,  employed  in  the  distribution  ot 

Almbja,  al-me'ja,  #.  A name  given  by  Endlicher  charity.  _ . , 

to  a genus  of  plants,  the  Azara  of  Ruiz : Order,  Almonrv,  dl'man-re,  s.  The  place  where  tne 
Flaoonrtiacese  almoner  resides,  or  where  the  alms  are  distn- 

Almena,  al-me'na,  a.  A weight  of  two  pounds,  bnted.  This  word  is  also  written  almary,  amry, 
used  in  weighing  saffron  in  various  parts  of  Asia.  and  ambry,  in  the  accounts  of  offices  belonging 
Almightinrss,  awl-nii'te-nea,  a.  Unlimited  power;  religious  houses. 


ALMOST— ALONE.  A LON  ELY — ALPHA  BETA  RIAN. 

Almost,  awl'moste,  cut  ( all  and  mo  ft.)  Nearly ; 
well  nigh  ; in  the  next  degree  to  the  whole,  or  to 
universality. 

Alms,  dmz,  ».  (nlmes,  times,  crimes,  cclmtstt,  Sax. 
from  eltemosym i,  Lat.  eletmotyne,  Gr.  formerly 
written  almosine,  almotit , abmse,  and  Scotice 
atemus.)  What  is  given  gratuitously  in  relief  of 
the  poor. 

Alms-basket,  dmz-basTrit,  a.  The  basket  in 
which  provisions  arc  put  to  be  given  away. 

Alms-deed,  dmz'deed,  *.  An  act  of  charity  ; a 
charitable  gift. 

Almb-folk,  dmz'foke,  $.  Persona  noted  for  giv- 
ing alms. 

Alm s-o iv er,  dmi'gir-ur,  ».  One  who  gives  alms; 
he  that  supports  others  by  his  charity. 

Alms-oivino,  dmz'giv-ing,  s.  The  giving  of  alms. 

Alms-house,  omzliuws,  a.  An  hospital  for  tho 
reception  and  support  of  the  poor. 

Alms-mam,  dmz'inan,  ».  A man  who  lives  upon 
alms  or  the  charity  of  others. 

I'll  (five  my  jewels  for  a sot  of  beads, 

My  gorgeous  palace  for  a hermitage, 

My  gay  apparel  for  au  atiaa-iaoa'a  gown. — Shahs. 

\L  mb- people,  dmz'pee-pl,  ».  Members  of  an 
alms-house. 

\LMt:o-TUKR,  al'mug-trec,  i.  ( almugim,  Heb.)  A 
tree  mentioned  in  Scripture,  supposed  to  be  the 
■hittim  wood  of  Moses. 

\lnaoak,  al-na'gar,  ».  One  who  measures  by  the 
ell,  formerly  a sworn  officer  appointed  to  inspect 
the  assize  of  woollen  doth,  und  to  fix  the  seals 
appointed  to  be  put  thereon.  The  word  is  also 
written  Alnnger  and  Alneger. 

Alnage,  dl'naje,  ».  (aumiyt,  Fr.)  Measurement 
by  the  ell. 

\lncs,  al'nus,  t.  ( ettam , Sax.}  The  Alder,  a 
genus  of  trues  allied  to  the  birch : Order,  Betu- 
hicse. 

\Loe,  al'o,  s.  ( alloen , Arab.)  A genus  of  plants  : 
Order,  HemerocaUllwu. 

Iloeb,  al'oze,  t.  The  medicinal  gum  or  inspis- 
sated bitter  juice  of  several  species  of  the  Aloe, 
a highly  purgative  drug.  The  following  are  the 
medical  varieties: — A.  Spicati , the  Socotrine 
or  Cape  aloes;  A.  Vulgaris,  hepatic,  common, 
or  Barbadoes  aloes  ; A.  Caballinu , fetid,  or  horse 
aloes. 

\ lobs- wood,  al'oze-w»id,  s.  (Lignum  aloes.)  A 
fragrant  resinous  substance,  obtained  from  the 
Aquillaria  ovata,  and  A.  agallochum. 

Vloetic,  al-o-et'ik,  s.  A medicine,  consisting 
chiefly  of  aloes. 

A luetic  Acid,  al-o-et'ik  as'sid,  ».  A precipitate, 
obtained  by  heating  nitric  acid  on  aloes. 

Aloetical,  al-o-t-t'e-kal,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  aloe# ; consisting  chiefly  of  dues. 

Aloft,  a-loft',  ad,  ( loffter , to  lift  up,  Dan.  loft,  air, 
Icelandish,  anciently  written  oh  loft,  that  is,  in 
the  air.)  On  high ; above,  in  the  air ; a word 
used  by  seamen  to  call  others  on  deck  from  be- 
low;— prep-  above. 

A Loo  onto  PHY,  al'o-go-tro-fe,  s.(alogos,  unreason- 
able, and  trophe,  uutrition,  Gr.)  Disproportionate 
nutrition. 

Alooy,  al'o-je,  a.  ( alogie , Fr.  from  alcgos , Gr.) 
Absurdity;  unrcasoiiablenews. 

Alone,  a-lone',  a,  (alken,  Dutch,  from  al  and  een, 
one  that  is  single,  or,  according  to  others,  from 
a fun,  Fr.)  Without  another,  without  company ; 

solitary,  not  to  be  matched  ; without  an  equal ; 
only ; — ad.  to  forbear  ; to  leave  undone. 

He  had  better  let  it  atone. — AdJUon. 

Alonely,  a-lonele,  a.  Only ; this  and  no  other. — 
Obsolete. 

By  the  grace  of  God,  by  alonely  God.— 

Montagu's  Appall  to  Cctfar. 
— ad.(all-een-lyk,  Dutch,)  merely ; singly;  writ- 
ten sometimes  all  only. — Obsolete. 

The  sorrow,  daughter,  which  I make, 

Is  not  alt  only  for  your  sake.—  Gower. 

Alonkxeas,  a- lone 'n os,  s.  The  state  which  belongs 
not  to  another. — Obsolete. 

Along,  a-long',  ad.  (a ndlang,  ondUmg,  Sax.)  At 
length  ; through  any  space  measured  lengthwise ; 
throughout ; in  the  whole ; in  company ; joined 
with  ; forward ; onward. 

Alongside,  a-long'side,  ad.  By  the  Side  of  the 
ship  ; a naval  term. 

A long  st,  a-lungst',  ad.  Along;  through  the 
length  of. 

Alonsoa,  a-lon-so'a,  $.  (after  Z.  Alonso.)  A 
genua  of  South  American  plants : Order,  Solanem. 

Aloof,  a-louf,  ad.  (from  all  off,  signifying  quite 
off.)  At  a distance. 

Alopecia,  al-o-pc'she-a,  s.  ( ulopez , a fox,  Gr.) 
Baldness,  or  falling  off  of  the  hair. 

Alopecueua,  a-l<v-pe-ku'rus,  *.  (alopex,  a fox, 
and  oura,  a tail,  Gr  ) The  grass  Fox-tail ; known 
from  the  other  British  varieties  by  its  flowers, 
which  occur  in  close  cylindrical  heads,  con  si -ting 
of  two  eqnally-sized  glumes : Order,  (iraminec. 

Alosa,  a-lo'sa,  s.  The  Shad,  a genus  of  malaoop- 
terygiotw  fishes:  Clupere  or  Herring  family. 

Alp,  alp,  *.  (a/p,  Gael,  alp,  Ital.  from  aid,  white, 
Gr.)  That  which  is  mountainous,  like  the  Alps; 
a lofty  mountain  in  generaL 
O'er  many  a frozen,  many  a fiery  alp.— Milton. 

Alpaca,  al-pak'a,  s.  a.  The  Camelus  Viccunna  of 
Liunxus ; the  Auchonia  Paca  of  Illiger : Order, 
Ruminantia : Tribe,  Camellia:.  The  Aucheuia 
or  Lammas  f >rni  an  aberrant  group  of  the  Camel 
family.  Tliey  are  much  smaller  than  the  camels 
of  the  old  coutincnt.  Cuvier  notices  two  species, 
but  Major  Smith  is  of  opiuiou  that  there  are  five 
or  six.  They  are  confined  to  the  lofty  table-land 
and  Cordilleras  or  Andes  of  South  America ; and 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  western  side  of 
this  mountainous  ridge.  They  have  no  hump, 
and  have  two  distinct  toes.  ’1  he  common  lauia 
(Auchcuia  glaina)  is  about  the  size  of  a stag,  but 
the  paca  or  vicugnu  U not  larger  than  a sheep; 
the  fur  or  wool  of  both,  but  especially  of  the  paca, 
is  very  fine  and  soft,  and  promises  already  to  be 
of  great  importance  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Alpestuis,  al-pea'tris,  a.  Applied  to  plants  which 
grow  upon  slightly  elevated  mountains,  or  ou  the 
middle  regions  of  lofty  mountains. 

Alpha,  al’fa,  «.  The  first  letter  in  the  Greek  al- 
phabet, answering  to  A;  used  in  Scripture  to  signify 
the  firot. 

1 sin  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last.— 
Bewlation. 

Alphabet,  al'fa-bet,  #.  (alpha  and  beta,  the  first 
two  Greek  letters.)  The  order  of  letters  in  any 
language,  or  dements  of  speech ; — e.  a.  to  range 
in  an  alphabetical  order. 

ALPHAHLrAEiaM,  al-fa-bct-a'rc-an,  *.  An  A B C 
scholar. 

M 
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AI.rilABKTIC—  ALTAR-SCltEKH.  AI.TARW1SE— ALTERNATE. 

'■  Alphabetic,  al-fa-het'ik,  \ a.  la  the  order 

I Alphabetical,  •1-fa-betVkalJ  of  the  alphabet. 

Alphabetic  ally,  al-fa-bet'e-kal  le,  ad.  In  an 

j alphabetical  manner. 

Al.rnK.M8,  ai-fe’nis,  *.  (alpha,  white,  Gr.)  White 
barley-sugar. 

' Alpiiokmn,  al-fonVm,  t.  ( after  Alphonso  Fcrrier 
! the  inventor.)  A surgical  instrument  for  extrnct- 

1 , ing  halls. 

• Alphos.  al'fos,  ».  The  Greek  name  for  the  Lepra 
i|  alphoides,  or  White  Leprosy. 

I I ALP1COLOUS,  al-pe-ko'lus,  a.  (the  alps,  and  cnlo.  I 

dwell,  Lat.)  Living  apon  the  Alps. — Ex.  Urim- 
mia  alpicola. 

Alpigenk,  al'pe-jene,  s.  (alpiyenta.  from  alps,  and 
nnna,  I generate,  Gr.)  Produced  or  growing  in 
i alj  ine  districts. 

Alpine  al  pine,  a.  ( alptnus , Lat.)  Pertaining  to 
the  Alps ; applied  in  Natural  History  to  any  lofty 
or  mountainous  country,  and  to  the  productions  of 
elevated  regions. — Ex.  Rhamus  alpiuus. 

Alpjnia,  al-pin'e-n,  a.  (after  P.  Alpini.)  A genus 
of  exotic,  herbaceous,  perennial  plsuta  : Order, 
Scitamineas. 

Already,  awl-red'de,  ad.  ( all  and  ready.)  At 
the  present,  or  at  some  time  past ; opposed  to 
futurity. 

Als,  awls,  ad.  Also  ; likewise. — Obsolete. 

Alt  Una  earn’d  her  travel  to  renew.—  Sinter. 

Ai.sin  k,  al-si'ne,  a.  (altos,  a shady  place  or  grove, 
Gr.)  Chickweed,  a genua  of  herbaceous  plauts  : 
Order,  Caryophyllese. 

A 1.80,  awl'so,  ad.  (( alswa , Sax.)  In  like  manner ; 
likewise. 

Albodeia,  al-so-de'a,  a.  (abodes,  leafy,  Gr.)  A 
genua  of  Madagascar  plants : Order,  Vinlariea*. 
The  planta  of  this  genus  differ  from  the  violets, 
in  the  pet  als  being  regular. 

Alsodink.k,  al-so-din'e-e,  s.  ( Alsodeia , one  of  the 
genera.)  A tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Violas  iese,  or  Violets— Tropical. 

Vlsophila,  ai-aofe-la,  s.  (afros.agrove,  and  phileo, 
I love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Australian  ferns : Tribe, 
Polypodiarcte. 

Alstom  a,  al-sto'ne-a,  s.  (after  Dr.  Alston,  Edin- 
burgh.) A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Apncyneas. 

Ai,*TR<EMAR1a,  Bl-stre-ma're-a,  a.  (after  Baron  C. 
Alstroemar,  Sweden.)  A genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can plants : Order,  Atnaryllide®. 

Alt  or  Alto,  alt,  al'to,  s.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  the 
higher  part  of  the  gamut. 

Altaian,  al-ta'yan,l  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Altaian 

Altaic,  al-ta'ik,  / range  of  mountains  in  North- 
ern Asia. 

Altar,  al'tar,  a.  ( allair , Gael  altare,  Lat.)  An 
erection  on  which  offerings  arc  laid  or  burned,  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  the  displeasure  or  procur- 
ing the  favour  of  God.  The  communion-table  of 
Episcopalian  churches. 

Altarage,  awl'tur-aje,  a.  (aUaraiptm,  Lat.)  A 
term  used  in  the  middle  ages  fur  offerings  made 
upon  the  altar,  as  an  emolument  to  tho  priest. 

Altar-cloth,  awl'tur-klo/A.  $.  The  cloth  which 
is  used  as  a covering  to  the  altar  in  churches. 

Altar-piece,  awl'tnr-pese,  t.  A painting  placed 
over  tho  altar  in  churches. 

Altar-screen,  awl'iur-skrecn,  s.  The  back  of 
the  altar,  from  which  the  canopy  is  suspended, 
and  separating  the  choir  from  the  lady  chapel  and 
prcsbvtcry ; the  shrine  of  tabernacle -work  endus- 
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ing  the  painted  or  sculptured  altar-piece.  The  j 
altar-screen  was  usually  built  with  stone,  and  com-  1 
posed  of  the  richest  tabernacle-work  of  niches, 
finiids,  and  pedestals,  supporting  statues  of  tho 
tutelary  saints. 

Altakwise,  awl'tur-wise,  a . Placed  in  the  man- 
ner of  ati  altar. 

Altkh,  awl’tur,  r.  o.  ( alterer , Fr.  from  alter , Lat.) 
To  change  ; to  make  otherwise  than  it  is;  to  take  j 
off  from  a per.-uaaion,  practice,  or  act. 

AlteraUII.ITT,  awl-tur-a-bil'c-te,  ».  Susceptible 
of  being  altered. 

Alterable,  awl'tur-a-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be 
changed. 

Alterableness,  awl'tnr-a-hl-nea,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  alterable,  or  admitting  change  from  ex- 
ternal causes. 

Alterably,  awl'tnr-a-ble.  ad.  In  such  a manner 
as  may  be  altered. 

Altluage,  awl'tur-aje,  a.  (altrum,  fostering,  GaeL 
alo,  I nourish,  Lat.)  The  breeding,  nourishment, 
or  fostering  of  a child. 

Alterant,  awl'tur-ant,  t.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  producing  changes  in  anything. 

Alteration,  awl-tur-a'shun,  $.  (French.)  The  act 
of  altering  or  changing ; the  change  made. 

Alterative,  al'tur  a-tiv, ».  (from  alter.)  A medi- 
cine which  has  the  effect  of  gradually  establishing 
the  healthy  habit  of  tbe  body,  functions,  secretions. 
See. ; — a.  having  the  quality  of  gradually  restoring 
the  health. 

A ltercatk,  al'ter-kate, e.n.(aftm»r,  Lat.  alterqver, 
Fr.)  To  debate;  to  dispute;  to  contest;  to  wrangle. 

Altercation,  al-ter-ka'shun,  s.  (French.)  Dis- 
pute; debate ; contest. 

Altern,  al-tern',  a.  (altemtu,  Lat.)  Acting  in 

succession. 

And  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  uso 
To  man,  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  dajr, 

The  less  by  night  altern.— Milton. 

Alternacy,  al-tcr'ns-»e,  t.  Action  performed  by 
turns. 

Altkrnal,  al-tor'nal,  a.  Alternative;  in  turns, 
the  one  after  tbe  other;  in  reciprocal  succession. 

Alip.knally,  al-tcr'nal-le,  ad.  By  turns.  . 

Their  men  obeyed  alternaUy  both  generals’  commands.— 
Mn y t Lucan. 

Alternant,  al-tcr'nant.a.  Applied,  in  Mineralogy, 
when  a rock  is  composed  of  alternating  layers  or 
latnirtc,  ns  in  some  varieties  of  Gneiss. 

Altern antiieka,  al-ter-nan-fAe'ra,  ».  ( alterant , 
alternate,  and  antha'a,  anther,  Lat.)  A genus  of 
plants,  the  stamens  of  which  arc  alternately  bar- 
ren and  fertile : Order,  Amaranthace®. 

Alternate,  al-terinate,  a.  Being  by  turns;  one 
after  the  other.  Applied,  in  Botany,  when  the 
leaves  or  fronds  of  a plant  grow  so  that  the  third 
is  above  the  first,  and  the  fourth  above  the  second, 
on  the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  alternate  arrangement 
of  stamens,  anthers,  &c. ; and,  in  Zoology,  to 
certain  corals,  the  cells  of  which  are  similarly 
disposed.  Combinations : Alternifoliut — alter- 
nately leaved : Altcmijiorus — having  tho  flowers 
alternating. 

Alternate,  al-ter'nate,  r.  a.  (altenwre,  Ital.)  To 
perform  alternately ; to  change  o.  e thing  for  an- 
other reciprocally  ; — r.  n.  to  succeed  or  take  place 
by  turns. 

Rare,  shame,  and  grief,  alternate  In  hi*  hreadt.— 
mtipd  HUnkeim. 
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ALTERNATELY— ALTITUDE. 


! Alternately,  al-ter'nate-le,  ad.  In  reciprocal 
succession,  ho  that  each  shall  be  succeeded  by  that 
I which  it  succeeds,  ns  light  follows  darkness,  and 
durkiu-ss  follows  light. 

Altkrnateness,  al-ter'nwte-nes,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  alternate,  or  of  happening  in  reciprocal 
succession. 

1 Alternation,  al-ter-uaVhnn,  s.  The  reciprocal 
succession  ol  tilings;  the  answer  of  the  congrega- 
tion speaking  alternately  with  the  minister ; alter- 
nate performance  in  choral  music. 

! Alternative,  al-ter'na-tiv,  t.  ( uhematif  Ft.) 

\ The  choice  of  two  things,  so  that,  if  one  be  re- 
jected, the  other  must  be  chosen  *, — a.  in  an  alter- 
nate maimer. 

Alternatively,  al-ter'na-tiv-le,  ad.  In  an  alter- 
j note  manner;  by  turns;  reciprocally, 
j Alternativeness,  al-ter'iia-tiv-nes,  s.  The 
i quality  or  state  of  being  alternative;  recipro- 
cation. 

ALTi  unity,  al-tcr'ne-te,  ».  (from  Altern.)  Recip- 
rocal succession ; vicissitude  ; turn  ; mutual  change 
ol  one  thing  for  another ; reciprocation. 

■ Alth.ea,  al-lAe'a,  a.  (ultima,  from  ultho , I heal, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  including  the  marsh- 
! mallow,  (A.  officinalis ,)  aud  the  hollyhock,  (A. 
rosea)  : Order,  Malvaceae. 

Altiieink,  al'Mane,  a.  A name  given  by  Bracon- 

Inot  to  a salifiable  base  which  he  found  in  Althaea 
officinalis,  which,  according  to  Henry  and  Plisson, 

1 is  analogous  to  asparagiu. 

|!  Although,  al-tho',  eonj.  (all  and  (hough.)  Not- 
j withstanding;  however,  it  may  be  granted ; how- 
ever, it  may  be  that. 

Altica,  al-ti'ka,  s.  (altikos,  nimble,  Gr.)  A genus 
j of  minute  coleopterous  insects,  of  various  and  bril- 
i limit  colours ; they  jump  with  great  quickness,  and 
to  a great  height:  certain  species  known  under 
I1  the  name  of  gardeu-tii  s,  are  very  injurious  in 
* kitchen-gardens. 

Altioradk,  al'to-grade,  a.  (altus,  high,  and gradior , 

, I go,  Lat.)  Rising  high  in  the  air. — Not  used. 

AltiloQCRKCE,  al-tii  o kwens,  t.  ( utius , high,  and 
i loquvr , I speak,  Lat.)  High  speech;  pompous 

j language.  In  Natural  History,  atitioguus,  luud- 
toned  — Ex.  Sylvia  altiloquus. 

Altimeter.  al-tim'ine-tur,  a.  An  instrument  for 
taking  altitudes  geometrically. 

Altimetry,  al-tira'me-tre,  a.  (altimetria,  Lat.  from 
atius,  lait.  and  melron,  Gr.)  The  art  of  taking  or 
mea-mring  altitudes  or  heights,  whether  accessible 
or  otherwise,  generally  performed  by  means  of  a 
quadrant. 

Altirostues,  al-te-ros'ters,  *.  (alti,  high,  and  ros- 
trum, a beak,  Lat.)  A name  given  bv  Blain villa 
to  those  scansorial  or  climbing  birds,  which  have 
the  beak  more  elevated  than  large. 

Altisonant,  al-tia'so-nant,  \ u.  (ultisonus,  Lat.) 
Altisonocs,  al-tia'so-uus,/  High-sounding;  pom- 
pous language. 

Alnssimo,  al-tis'se-mo,  a.  (the  superlative  of  alto, 
high,  Ital.  j The  musical  scale  in  altissimo  com- 
j inences  with  F,  the  octave  above  the  fifth  line  in 
the  treble. 

I Altitude,  al'te-tude,  a.  ( oltltudo , Lat)  Height  of 
I place;  space  measured  upwards;  the  angle  of  ele- 
vation of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  thut  of 
the  visual  ray  with  the  horizon ; situation  with 
I regard  to  lower  things,  height  of  excellence  ; su- 
I periurity  ; height  of  degree. 


ALT1VOLANT— ALUMINUM. 


Altivolant,  al-tiv'o-lant,  a.  (altiiohma,  Lat.) 
High  living.  In  Natural  History,  the  Uhodolwna 
altivola,  a scansorial  bird,  is  so  called  from  its 
perching  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees. 

Alto,  al'to,  a.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  the  counter- 
tenor or  highest  natural  pitch  of  the  adult  male 
voice,  the  ordinary  compass  of  which  is  from  F 
the  fourth  line  on  the  baas,  to  C the  third  space 
on  the  treble. 

Alto-clef,  al'to-klef,  s.  In  Music,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  0 clef;  when  placed  in  the  third 
line,  usually  called  the  counter- tenor  clef. 

Altooether,  awl-tu-geth'er,  ad.  ( ealgethor , all 
gathered,  Sax.)  Completely,  without  restriction, 
without  exception ; conjunctly ; in  company. 

Alto-relievo,  al'to- ro-Ie'vo,  s.  (Italian.)  High 
relief ; that  kind  of  sculpture  which  projects  from 
the  surface  to  which  it  is  attached,  Dearly  as  much 
as  if  the  figures  were  isolated. 

All*  del,  a-lu'del,  a.  (a,  and  luUim,  Lat.  that  is,  arith- 
out  lute.)  Aludels  are  subliming  pots,  used  in 
chemistry,  without  bottoms,  and  fixed  into  one 
another,  as  many  as  there  is  occasion  for  without 
luting.  At  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  a pot 
that  holds  the  matter  to  be  sublimed,  and  at  the 
top  is  a head  to  retain  the  flowers  that  rise  up. — 
Quincy. 

Alula,  a-lula,  a.  ( alule , Fr.  from  ala,  a wing,  Lat.) 
In  Ornithology,  the  bastard  wing  attached  to  the 
carpus  of  some  birds,  as  in  the  snipe.  In  Ento- 
mology, a small  scaly  convexo-concave  appendage 
fixed  to  the  base  of  the  wing  of  some  dipterous 
insects ; a small  membranous  angnlar  appendage 
attached  to  the  elytra  of  others.— Ex.  DitUcus. 

Alum,  al'um,  s.  ( alumen,  Lat.)  A mineral  occur- 
ring native,  as  an  efflorescence  in  sulphurous 
shales,  lavas,  Ac.,  or  as  stalactites  in  delicate 
capillary  crystals,  or  massive  with  a fibrous  tex- 
ture and  a rilky  lustre;  it  is  white,  or  of  a yel- 
lowish or  greyish  white.  It  is  A'>tringent,  styptic, 
and  acidulous,  and,  when  artificially  prepared,  it 
crystallizes  into  octohcdral  crystals.  It  consists, 
according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  sulphuric  acid, 
32.85;  alumina,  11.08;  potash,  9.85;  water, 
40.22.  In  Medicine,  A.  exsiccation , dried  alum; 
A.  rupeum,  rock  alum  ; A.  ronutnum , Roman  alum; 
Serum  ahtminosvm , alum  whey. 

Alumina,  a-lu'me-na,  s.  Pure  clay  or  argil ; the 
earthy  oxide  of  aluminum,  a substance  which  fori  ti- 
the bases  of  all  clays,  and  to  which  the  plastic 
property  Is  owing:  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  it 
consists  of  1 atom  of  aluminum  = 10 ; 1 atom  ot 
oxygen  = 8;  making  its  utomic  weight  18. 

Aluminatk,  a-lu'me-nate,  s.  A salt  in  which 
alumina  is  combined  as  a base. 

Aluminides,  a-lu'me-nides,  s.  A name  given  in 
the  minerMlogicul  classification  of  Beudmit,  to  such 
minerals  a»  have  alumina  for  their  base. 

Aluminiferous,  •-lu-mc-nifer-us,  a.  (<>l»tmm% 
clay,  and  Jero,  I hear,  Lat.)  Applied  to  h min- 
eral containing  clay  as  one  of  its  principal  ingre- 
dients. 

Allminiie,  a-lu'ine-nite,  s.  The  sub-sulphate  of 

alumina. 

Aluminum,  a-lu'me-num,  s.  The  metallic  base  ol 
alumina,  obtained  first  in  a pure  state  by  Wohler, 
in  1827,  by  acting  with  heat  upon  chloride  of  alu- 
minum with  pota>.*»inm,  the  chlorine  combining 
with  the  potassium,  the  aluiuinnm  being  left  when 
the  chloride  so  formed  was  di -solved  by  water. 
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ALUM-SLATE— ALVUS.  ALWAV— AMAN1T1NE. 

Aluminum  in  ft  state  of  purity  resembles  platina 
in  appearance,  when  burnished  it  has  the  lustre  of 
tin,  ami  is  ft  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

Alum-slate  or  Schist,  aHum-slate,  a.  A variety 
of  shale  or  slate  clay,  of  a blueish-grey  colour, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, effloresces  into  soft  delicate  fibres  of  the 
ferro- sulphate  of  iron,  containing,  according  to 
Philips,  sulphuric  acid,  30.9 ; protoxide  of  iron, 
20.7  ; alumina,  5.2  ; water,  43.2.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  then  yields  cry  stals  of  solphate  of 
iron  (copperas),  and  when  an  addition  of  salts 
of  potash  is  made  to  the  remaining  snlphate  of 
alumina,  crystals  of  alum  are  funned.  The  liquid 
is  collected  into  large  barrels,  which,  in  a short 
time,  presents  masses  of  beautifully  crystallized 
alum.  Alum-slate  occurs  near  Whitby  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  Horlet  and  Campeie,  near  Glasgow, 
at  which  large  manufactories  have  been  long  in 
existence.  At  the  latter  places,  it  occurs  with 
iron  pyrites  between  the  lowest  coal  of  the  coal 
formation  and  a bed  of  limestone. 

Alum-stone,  al'lmn-stone,  a.  A mineral  which 
occurs  at  La  Tolfa,  in  Italy ; massive  or  crystal- 
lized ; greyish-white  or  red ; crystal,  an  obtuse 
rhomboid,  variously  modified.  It  consists  of  sul- 
phunc  acid,  39.495 ; alumina,  39.654 ; potash, 
10.021  ; water,  a trace  of  iron  and  lose,  14  830. 

Alum-water,  nl'iuin-waw-tur,  a.  Water  impreg- 
nated with  alum. 

Alum-works,  al'lum- works,  a.  A manufactory 
at  which  alum  is  made. 

Alcr,  al'lur,  ) a.  (alter,  to  go,  Fr.)  In  Archi- 

Alurk,  allure,)  tecture,  an  alley;  a balcony. 

Alutaceoub,  al-u-ta'shus,  a.  ( ultUace,  Fr.  from 
aluta,  leather,  Lat.)  Having  a soft  leathery-like 
appearance,  as  in  the  Agaricus  longicaudus. 

Alutatiom,  al-u-ta'ahun,  a.  (alma,  leather,  Lat.) 
The  dressing  or  tanning  of  leather. 

Alveary,  aTve-a-re,  a.  (alcearium,  a bee-hive.) 
The  hollow  of  the  ear;  a bee-hive. 

Alveolar,  al-ve'o-lar,  \ a.  (alreoli,  the  sockets 

Alvkolary,  al-ve'o-la-re,  T of  the  teeth,  Lat.) 
Containing  sockets  or  cells. 

Alveolate,  al-re'o-late,  a.  Pitted  in  the  manner 
of  a honeycomb. 

Alveoli,  al-ve'o-li,  a.  In  Botany,  the  small  cells 
or  honeycomb-like  cavities  arranged  symmetri- 
cally on  certain  plants  and  Corals.  In  Anatomy, 
the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  termed  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses. 

Alveoli  form,  al-ve-ole-fawrm,  a.  ( alreolut , a 
socket,  and  forma , shape.)  Celled  like  a honey- 
comb, us  in  the  case  of  certain  corals. — Ex.  Vagini- 
pora  fragilia. 

Alvkolina,  al-vc-o-li'ua,  a.  A genus  of  minute 
furaminifvrous  shells. 

Alveoli ies,  al-ve-o-li'tea,  a.  (alvcolutus,  honey- 
combed, Lat.  and  lilltos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  fossil  zoophytes,  large  at  the  one  end,  and  ta- 
pering at  the  other,  and  composed  throughout  of 
small  hemispherical  cells. 

A l vi flux u 8,  al-ve-fluk'sus,  a.  (alms,  the  intes- 
tines, and  Jluo , I flow,  Lat.)  Diarrhoea. 

Alvink  Concretions,  al'vine  kon-kn* ’shuns,  a 
Concretions  formed  in  the  huge  intestines,  and 
particularly  in  the  rectum,  by  accumulation  ami 
protracted  lodgment  of  Local  matter. 

Alvcb,  al'vus  a.  (Latin.)  The  intestines  ; the  in- 
testinal excavation, 
r 

Alway,  awl'way,  > a.  ( all  and  tray,  eaUeinzya, 
Always,  awKwayz,/  Sax.)  Perpetually;  through 
all  time ; constantly ; without  variation. 

A.M.  See  abbreviations  in  appendix. 

Am,  am,  a.  (sum,  Lat.  am  or  im,  Goth,  earn  or  am, 
Sax.)  The  first  person  of  the  verb  ‘ to  be a. 

I am,  the  self- existent  eternal  Jehovah. 

Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I AM 
hath  sent  me  unto  you.— Ex/od.  IU.  14. 

Am  ability,  ara'a-bil-e-te,  a.  ( amabiliU , Fr.  ama- 
bilitas,  Lat.)  Lovelineea;  the  power  of  plexsiug; 
amiability. 

No  rules  can  make  tunabUity. — Bp.  Taylor. 

Amabyr  or  Ambavir,  am'a-bir,  a.  An  andent 
custom  of  paying  money  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
on  the  marriage  of  a maid.  This  custom  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  Wales. 

Amadina,  am-a-di'na,  a.  A name  given  by  Swain- 
son  to  a genua  of  finches,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Caccotbrnustinsp. 

Amadou,  ain-a-du,  a.  (Fr.)  German  tinder,  an  in- 
flammable substance,  used  sometimes  as  tinder.  | 
It  is  prepared  from  the  dried  fungus,  Boletus 
igniarius,  steeped  in  a strong  solution  of  saltpetre. 
Amain,  a- mane',  ad.  (maine  or  mniyne,  old  Fr.  from 
nuir/ruts,  Lat.  or  from  the  Sax.  nutuyn.)  With 
vehemence,  with  rigour ; fiercely,  violently ; a sea 
term  used  when  a ship-of-war  command-*  another 
to  yield.  * Strike  amain,’  lower  your  topsails. 
Amalkkite,  a-mal’e-kite,  a.  A descendant  of 
Amalek.  The  Ainalekites  inhabited  a part  of 
Idumea,  situated  between  Egypt  and  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  also  parts  of  Palestine,  among  the  Canaanites. 
Amalek  wu  the  first  of  the  nations.— A’umi.  xxlv.  SO.  | 
Amalgam,  a-mal'giun,  \ a.  ( ama , together,  and 
Am  a lg  am  a,  a-mal  ga-ma, ) gamin,  I wed,  Gr.)  The  j 
mixture  of  metals  by  amalgamation. — Which  see. 
Native  amalgam  occurs  in  Hungary,  Sweden,  &c., 
semi-fluid,  massive,  or  crystallized,  in  rhombic 
dodecahedrons,  composed  of  mercury,  64. ; sil- 
ver, 36. 

Amalgamate,  a-mal'ga-mate,  v.  a.  To  unite 
metals  with  quicksilver  or  mercury,  which  may  be 
done  with  ail  metuls,  except  iron  and  copper. 
Applied,  by  medalists,  to  soft  alloys  in  general. 
Used  figuratively  also,— 

Ingratitude  is,  indeed,  their  four  cardinal  virtues,  com- 
pacted and  amalyavutUsl  Into  one. — Burke. 
Amalgamation,  a-mal-ga-ma'ohun,  a.  The  act  of 
mixing  mercury  with  another  metal. 

Amalth.ka,  a-mal  'ihe-x,  a.  The  name  of  one  of 
the  nymphs  who  attended  Jupiter,  and  nursed 
him  on  goats’  milk  and  honey.  To  reward  her 
kindness.  Jupiter  placed  the  goat  in  heaven  as  a 
constellation,  and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the 
nymphs  who  nursed  him;  hence  the  cornu  atnal- 
tluva — the  magic  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty. 
Amalthus,  a-inui'f/ius,  s.  A genus  of  the  Am- 
monite family,  u fossil  Cephalcpod. 

Amam>,  a-mand',  r.  a.  i amaudo,  Lat.)  To  send 
one  away ; — a.  in  Scottish  Law,  a fine  imposed 
on  one  party  in  favour  of  his  opponent,  in  order 
to  obtain  delay. 

Amandatjun,  a-man-da'shun,  a.  The  act  of  send 
ing  on  a message  or  employment. 

Amanita,  a-ms-iii'u,  a.  (tunanUe,  a fungus,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Mushrooms,  with  orange,  red,  or 
brown  piieus ; said  to  be  poisonous. 

Amanitink,  a-man'e-tiuc,  a.  A name  given  b> 
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A M ANUENSIS— AM  ATI  VEN  ESS. 


AMATORCULIST — AMBAGEOUS. 
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L^t.- uter  to  tue  venomous  principle  contained  in 
the  Amanita  and  other  fungi. 

Amanuensis,  a-man-u-en'sis,  a.  (Latin.)  A per- 
son who  writes  what  another  dictates,  or  copies 
wbst  has  been  written  by  another. 

Amaranth,  nm'a-ranfA,  *.  (a,  priv.  and  maraino,  I 
wither,  Gr.)  The  name  of  a plant,  type  of  the 
order  Amarauthace®.  In  Poetry,  it  sometimes 
sanities  an  imaginary  unfading  flower— 

Immortal  amaranth  / a flower  which  onoe 
In  paradise,  hut  by  the  Troe  of  Life, 
lkgau  to  bloom. — Hilton. 

I AMARANTHACE.E.am-inar-an-Ma'se-e,*.  A natural 

I order  of  apetalous  dicotyledonous  plants:  calyx  dry, 

coloured,  persistent ; without  petals ; stamens,  five 
or  more ; ovarium,  simple,  superior ; fruit,  a single 
seed,  with  an  embryo  curved  round  a central  fari- 
naceous albumen  ; leaves  without  sti pulse ; chiefly 
tropical.  The  principal  species  cultivated  in  this 
country  are  the  cock’s-comb,  the  globe  amaranth, 
prince's  feather,  and  love-lies-bleeding. 

I Amaranthine,  am-ma-ran'lAin,  a.  ( amaranOtinu* , 

| Lat.)  Relating  to  amaranths ; consisting  of  ama- 
ranths ; unfading. 

' Amauitudk,  a-mar're-tude,  I e.  (amaritvdo,  Lat) 
Amarulence,  a-mar'u-lens,/  Bitterness, 
i Amarulknt,  a-raar'u-lent,  a.  ( amarulentit , Lat.) 
Bitter. 

AMARYLLiDACR£,a-ma-riI-le-dafse-e,)  $.  (ama- 
Amakvi.lidka:,  a-ma-ril-lhi'e-e,  J ryllit,  one 
of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  endogenous 
or  monocoty ledonous  plants,  containing  the  daffo- 
dil, narcissus,  the  belladona,  the  blood-flowers, 
the  lofty  doriauthus,  &.C.  The  plants  of  the  order 
are  bulbous-rooted  ; flowers  highly  ooloured ; sta- 
mens six  ; ovarium  inferior.  Many  of  the  roots 
are  dangerous  poisons. 

i Amaryllis,  a-ma-ril'is,  s.  The  name  of  a nymph 
mentioned  by  Virgil.  The  narcissus,  a genus  of 
j plants : type  of  the  order  Amaryllide®. 

Amass,  a-mas',  v.  a.  (amass  er,  Fr.)  To  collect 
together  into  one  heap  or  muss.  In  a figurative 
! sense,  to  add  one  thing  to  another ; — s.  an  assem- 
blage; an  accumulation. 

This  pillar  la  but  a medley  or  amass  of  all  the  prece- 
I dent  ornaments. — Walton. 

1 Am  AgHER,  a-mas 'ser,  s.  (amnsseur,  Fr.)  A heaper; 

| a.  border ; a miser. 

Amassment,  a-uias'ment,  s.  -ement,  Fr.) 

Heap  ; accumulation ; treasure ; horde. 
Amabtozoakia,  a-mas-tozo-a're-a,  s.  (amastozo- 
airet,  Fr.  lrom  o,  priv.  motto*,  a pup,  ai  d zoon, 
an  anima1,  Gr.)  A name  given  in  thu  zoological 
classification  of  Bluinvide  to  a sub-type  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  comprising  those  vertebrated 
animals  which  have  no  mam  hue. 

Am  ATE,  a-mate',  v.  a.  (from  a,  and  mate.')  Toaceom- 

Ipany ; to  entertain  as  a companion. — Obsolete. 

A lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladles  sate. 

Courted  of  many  a jolly  paramour, 

The  which  did  them  in  modest  wise  amate. — Spenser. 

Amatk.  a-mate',  v.  a.  (from  anuittr , to  fatigue,  Fr.) 
To  perplex  ; to  discourage ; to  puzzle  ; to  terrify; 
to  strike  with  horror. — Obsolete. 

Ye  bene  right  bard  aanUd,  gratlous  lord. — Spenser. 
Amateur,  d-ma-tare',  (French.)  A virtuoso;  an 
i admirer;  a lover  of  any  particular  pursuit. 
Amative,  am'a-tiv,  a.  Given  to  love. 
Amativenebb,  am'a-tiv-nes,  ».  ( umatu *,  love,  Lat.)  ! 
I 


In  Phrenology,  the  name  of  the  organ  situated  j 
in  the  occiput,  which  is  supposed  to  influeuce 
sexual  desire. 

Amatoeculist,  a-mn-torTcn-list,  s.  (amnlorculttt, 
Lat.)  A little  pitiful  insignificant  lover;  a pro- 
tender  to  affection. 

Amato  rial,  a-ma-to're-al,  > a.  (nmatortus,  Lat.) 

Amatorioub,  a-ma-to're-us,  > Relating  to  love. 

This  Is  no  mere  amatorimis  novel.— 

Hilton's  Doe.  and  Die.  of  Div.  | 

Amatorii,  sm-R-to're-i,  s.  (amo,  I love,  Lat.)  Pa-  > 
thetici,  or  tlie  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Amatory,  am'a-to-re,  a.  Relating  to  love ; caus- 
ing  love. 

Amaukobis,  a-maw-ro'sia,  ».  ( atnaroo , I obscure, 
Gr.)  A disease  of  the  eye,  attended  with  a dimi- 
nution or  total  loss  of  sight,  arising  from  a para-  1 
lytic  affection  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve; 
frequently  called  Gutla  Serena. 

Amaze,  a-maze',  v.  a.  (according  to  Baillie,  from  a, 
and  imue,  a gulf,  Sax.)  To  confuse  with  terror  ; 
to  put  into  confusion  with  wonder ; to  put  into 
perplexity ; — s.  astonishment ; confusion,  either 
from  fear  or  wonder. 

And  fills  all  mouths  with  envy  or  with  praise, 

And  all  her  jealous  monarch  s with  amaze.— Hilton. 

Amazedly,  a-ma'zod-le,  ad.  With  coufusion ; 
with  amazement. 

Stands  Macbeth  thus  amaseJtyt 

Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites.— Shu 1 1. 

Amazedness,  a-ma'zed-nes,  t.  Confused  appre- 
hension; extreme  fear;  horror  or  dejection ; height 
of  admiration;  astonishment;  wonder  at  an  unex- 
pected event. 

Amazing,  a-tna'zing,  part,  a.  Wonderful;  aston- 
ishing. 

Amazinglt,  a-ma'ziog-le,  ad.  To  a degree  that 
may  excite  astonishment ; wonderfully. 

Amazonian,  am-a-zo'ne-an.  a.  Warlike;  usually 
applied  to  a virago ; relating  to  the  Amazons.  In 
Geography,  pertaining  to  the  river  Amazon,  in 
Central  America. 

Amazons,  am’a-zunz,  s.  (a,  priv.  and  mottos , a 
mamma  or  pap,  Gr.)  A fabulous  nation  of  female 
warriors,  represented  by  ancient  historians  as  of 
Scythian  origin,  and  settling  near  the  river  Tber- 
modon,  in  Cappadocia.  In  a war  which  ensued,  ; 
the  males  became  almost  exterminated ; the  ' 
women  then  took  up  arms,  and  resolving  to  live 
in  future  without  men,  put  the  remaining  males 
to  death.  The  name  is  given  from  their  having  ! 
been  said  to  cut  off  or  sear  the  right  breast,  that  it 
might  not  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  arm  : 
or,  according  to  others,  from  amazosas,  1 females  ! 
living  together.’  Alvcrez,  who  visited  Abyssinia  j 
in  1520,  mentions  a race  of  Amazons  who  were 
warlike,  had  their  left  breast  destroyed  when  i 
young,  were  governed  by  a queen,  and  fought  [ 
with  bows  and  arrows,  mounted  on  bullocks. 

Amazon-stone,  am'a-zun-stone,  x.  The  axe-stone 
of  Jamieson,  or  beilstein  of  Werner;  a variety  of 
jade,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amazon,  | 
It  is  also  found  in  Corsica,  Switzerland,  and  | 
Saxony,  in  New  Zealand  and  other  South  Sea  j 
Islands.  It  is  manufactured  into  hatchets  and 
other  instruments.  Also,  a beautiful  apple-green 
variety  of  common  felspar,  from  the  Urulian 
mountains. 

AmiiagkouS,  am-ba'jus,  a.  (amAayieux,  Fr.)  Cir-  I 
^ cumlocutory  ; perplexed  ; tedious. 
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AMBAGES— AMBER-TREE.  AMBER-WEEPING— AMBITUS. 

Ambages,  ain-ba'jez,  a.  (Latin.)  A circuit  of 
words ; a circumlocutory  form  of  speech  ; a mul- 
tiplicity of  words. 

Calchaa  led  us  with  ambages. 

That  is  to  saine,  with  double  wordlR  alls, 

Such  as  men  clepco  a word  with  two  visage*. — 
(Uauctr. 

Strains,  and  traps,  and  ambages.— Swift. 

Ambahvalia,  am-bdr-vale-a,  a.  (from  ab  ambi- 
endis  arees,  going  from  the  fields,  Lat.)  Roman 
festivals  held  in  April  and  July,  in  honour  of 
Ceres;  the  processions  went  three  times  round 
the  ploughed  fields,  the  people  being  crowned 
1 with  onk  leaves,  and  singing  hymns  to  the  god- 

|j  dess.  Afterwards,  they  poured  wine  and  milk 

upon  an  altar,  and  sacrificed  a sow. 

Amb\kkai»k,  am-has-sade',  a.  (French.)  An  em- 
bassy.— Obsolete. 

When  you  disgraced  me  In  my 
Amhtuntxie,  then  I degraded  you 
From  being  king.— Sbaks. 

Ambassador  am-bas'sa-dur,  a.  (ambaaaadeur, 
Fr.  embaxtidor , Span.)  A person  sent  in  a pub- 
lic manner  from  one  sovereign  power  to  another 
as  its  representative.  An  Apostolic  title,  which 
, the  clergy  continue  to  assume — 

Now,  then,  are  we  ambassador i for  Christ. — Paul. 
The  word  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  an  ordinary 
messenger,  in  a ludicrous  sense. 

Ambassadress,  am- has dies,  a.  The  lady  of 
an  ambassador. 

Ambabbvge,  amTias-saje,  a.  An  embassy.  It  was 
formerly  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  as  in — 

He  sent  amhossage. 

Lik’d  me  more  than  life. — Mir.  for  Mag. 

— See  Embassy. 

Am  be,  am'be,  a.  (ombe,  the  edge  of  a rock,  Gr.) 
An  old  chirurgical  machine  fur  reducing  disloca- 
tions of  the  shoulder ; so  called,  because  its  extre- 
mity projects  like  the  prominence  of  a rock.  Its 
invention  is  impnted  to  Hippocrates. 

Amber,  am'bur,  a.  (amber,  Arab.)  A fossil  resin 
now  ascertained  to  be  of  vegetable  origin ; it  is 
brittle,  easily  cut  with  a knife,  of  various  shades 
of  yellow,  and  sometimes  nearly  white  and  semi- 
transparent. Insects  are  frequently  found  enclosed 
in  it.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  80.59 ; hydro- 
gen, 7.31;  oxygen,  6.73 ; ashes,  3. 2 7;  loss,  2. 10. 
It  is  highly  electric.  It  is  called  in  Greek  elec- 
tron, hence  the  word  electricity  a.  consisting  of 
amber ; — r.  a.  to  scent  with  amber. 

Ambkr-colouked,  am'bur-kuriurd.a.  The  colour 
of  amber,  frequently  applied  to  the  colour  of  the 
hair. 

Ambkr-drixk,  am'bur- dringk,  $.  Drink  of  the 
, colour  of  amber. 

AMBER-PROPrixo,  am'bur-drop'ping,  part,  a. 
Dropping  amber. 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies,  knitting 

The  loose  train  of  thy  onUmr-dropping  hair.— 

Milton  a Cornua. 

| Ambergris,  am'bur-grese.a.  (amber,  and  gris,  grey, 

1 Fr.)  A substance  found  in  the  intestines  of  the 

Physeter  macrocephalns  or  sj>ennaceti  whale,  con- 
| aidcred  to  be  a morbid  product  analogous  to  biliary 

I calculi.  It  occurs  frequently  on  the  surface  of  the 

ocean  in  warm  climates.  When  of  good  quality 
it  is  *»lid,  and  of  a light-grey  colour.  It  is  used 
as  a perfume. 

t Amber-tree.  See  Anthospcrmum. 

Amber-weeping,  am'bur-weep'ing,  a.  An  elegant 
compound  from  amber  and  weep,  which  Pope  has 
disjoined,  for  he  was  indebted  to  this  word  when 
he  wrote — 

And  trees  veep  amber  on  the  banka  of  Fo. 

Steals  from  the  amber-weeping  tree.  — Crathau't  JToems.  , 

Ambidexter,  am-be-deks'tur,  a.  (Latin.)  A man 
who  has  equally  the  use  of  both  hand* ; one  who 
is  equally  ready  to  take  cither  side  in  party  dis-  J 
putes. 

Ambidexterity,  am-be-dclcs-ter're-te,  a.  The 
quality  of  being  able  to  use  both  hands  equally ; j 
double  dealing. 

Ambidextrous,  am-be-deks'trua,  a.  Having  with 
equal  facility  the  use  of  both  hands ; double  deal- 
ing ; practi.-ing  on  both  sides. 

Ambidextrousnebs,  am-be-deks'trus-nes,  a.  The 
quality  of  being  ambidextrous. 

Ambient,  ain'bo-ent,  n.  (ombiena,  Lat.)  Surround-  !j 
ing,  encompassing,  investing. 

This  which  fills 

All  space,  the  ambient  air  wide  interfused. — Milton. 

Ambigu,  um'be-gu,  a.  (French.)  An  entertainment 
consisting  of  a medley  of  dishes. 

Ambiguity,  am-be-gu'e-te,  a.  Doubtfulness  of  | 
meaning;  difficulty  of  signification ; equivocation.  | 

Ambiguous,  am-big'u-us,  a.  (ambiguua,  Lat.) 
Doubtful ; hating  two  meanings ; of  uncertain 
signification  ; using  doubtful  expressions. 

Ambiguously,  am-big'u-us-le,  ad.  Doubtfully;  ’! 
equivocally;  uncertainly. 

Amhiguousness,  am-big'n-ns-nea,  a.  The  quality 
of  being  ambiguous ; uncertainty  of  meaning  ; 
equivocation ; doable  meaning. 

Am  hi  logy,  am-bilo-je,  a.  (ambo,  both,  Lat.  logoa, 
discourse,  Gr.)  Talk  of  ambiguous  or  doubtful  , 
signification. 

Amiiiloquous,  am -bil'o-kwna, «. (ambo, and loquor,  j 
Lat.)  Using  ambiguous  expressions. 

Amhiloquy,  am-bil'o-kwe,  a.  ( ombiloquittm,  Lat.)  j 
The  use  of  doubtful  and  indeterminate  expressions;  . 
discourse  of  doubtful  meaning. 

Ambit,  am 'bit,  a.  (ambitus,  Lat.)  The  compass  or 
circuit  of  anything. 

Ambition,  am-bish'un,  a.  (ambitio,  Lat.)  The  ’ 
desire  of  something  higher  or  greater  than  is  pos-  j 
sewed  at  present ; the  desire  of  preferment  or 
honour,  or  of  anything  great  or  excellent;  going 
about  with  studiousness  to  obtain  praise.  In  the 
last  sense,  the  word  is  derived  from  ambio,  I go 
about,  Lat. 

I,  on  the  other  side, 

Use  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds. — Milton. 

Ambitious,  am-bish'us,  a.  (ambitioaus,  Lat.)  Seized 
or  touched  with  ambition  ; desirous  of  advance- 
ment ; eager  of  honouis ; aspiring;  eager  to  grow 
bigger. 

I have  seen 

Th*  ambitions  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 

To  be  exalted  with  the  threat’ning  clouds. — Shake. 

Ambitiously,  am-bish'us-le,  ad.  In  an  ambitious 
manner ; with  eagerness  of  advancement  or  pre- 
ference. 

Ambitiousnkss,  am-btsh'us-ncs,  a.  The  quality  j 
of  being  ambitions. 

Ambitude,  am'be- tude,  a.  (ambio,  Lat.)  Compass;  j 
circumference. 

Ambitus,  am'be-tns,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Botany,  the  j! 
encompassing  border  of  a leaf.  In  Concholugy,  J 
the  circumference  or  outline  of  Die  valves.  In 
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AM  BROSAIC — AM  BUST. 


Politic*,  a term  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
designate  the  soliciting  and  canvassing  for  offices 
and  honour;  also,  a sacred  space  around  every 
tomb  which  with  the  site  was  also  called  a loculus, 
when  applied  to  a subterranean  tomb  it  signified 
a niche,  or  small  excavation  made  in  the  wall  to 
receive  an  urn  or  corpse. 

Amble,  am'bl,  r.  ».  ( ambler , Fr.  arnbulo , Lat.)  To 
move  upon  an  amble ; to  move  easily  without 
hard  shocks  or  shaking : in  a ludicrous  sense,  to 
move  with  submission  and  direction,  as  a horse 
tliat  ambles  uses  a gait  not  natural ; to  walk 
daintily  and  affectedly. — <r.  in  Horsemanship,  a 
pace  or  movement  in  which  the  horse  removes 
both  his  legs  on  one  side  at  the  same  time. 

Amhleocarpub,  am'bl-o-kdr-pus,  a.  ( amUeocarpi , 
Fr.  from  amHoo,  I miscarry,  and  carpos,  fruit, 
Gr.)  Applied  in  Botany,  as  in  Carex  arobleoearpa, 
to  plants  which  produce  few  seeds. 

Ambler,  am 'blur,  r.  A horse  that  has  been  taught 
to  amble ; a pacer. 

Ambligon,  ani  ble-gon,  s.  (amblys,  obtuse,  and  gonia. 
an  angle,  Gr.)  A synonyme  for  an  obtuse  angled 
triangle. 

Ambligonal,  am-blig'o-nal,  a.  ( [ambligonums , Gr.) 
Having  an  obtuse  angle. 

Ambling,  am'bling,  pari.  a.  Moving  easily;  pacing 
trippingly. 

Ambling ly,  am'bling-lc,  ad.  With  an  ambling 
movement. 

Ambi.0818,  am -bio 'sis,  t.  (amMoo,  I miscarry  Gr.) 
A miscarriage. 

Amblygonite,  am-blig'on-ite,  i.  (amblys,  obli«]ue 
or  blunt,  and  gonia,  an  angle,  Gr.)  A mineral 
occurring  in  obtuse  angled  rhombic  prisms,  of  a 
greenish-white  or  sea-green  colour,  about  the  same 
hardness  as  felspar,  sp.  gr.  3. ; it  consists  of  alu- 
mina, lithia,  and  the  phosphoric  and  fluoric  acids. 

Amblyopia,  am-ble-Vpe-a,  9.  ( ambly s,  dull,  and 
ops,  the  eye,  Gr.)  Imperfect  vision,  or  incipient 
amaurosis. 

Amblyopls,  am-ble-o'pus,  t.  ( amblys , dull,  and 
ops,  the  eye,  Gr.)  A genus  of  eel-shaped  fishes 
having  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  candal  fins  united, 
the  month  nearly  vertical,  and  the  eyes  extremely 
minute : Family,  Gobide*  or  Gobies. 

Ambltptercs,  ara-blip'ter-us,  s.  (amblys,  obtuse, 
and  Uron , a fin,  Gr.)  A.  genus  of  fossil  fishes, 
with  obtuse  and  rounded  pectoral  and  ventral  fins, 
and  furnished  with  small,  numerous  teeth,  set  close 
together,  like  a brush. 

Ambly rhynciius,  am-ble-rink'us,  s.  (amblys,  ob- 
tuse, and  rhin,  the  snout,  Gr.)  A genus  of  spiny - 
backed  lizards,  with  much  loose  skin  about  the 
throat : Family,  Iguanida*. 

Amro,  am'bo,  > s.  ( ambon , Gr.  and  Fr.)  A 

Ambon,  am'bon,  J reading-desk  or  pulpit. 

Chrysostom  preached  In  the  ambo  or  pulpit.— 

Sir  ti.  Hhrder. 

The  admirer*  of  antiquity  have  been  teasing  their 

bruins  about  their  omboncs. — Milton. 

Axbrien,  am'bre-en,  s.  The  fatty  matter  of  am- 
bergris, convertible  by  nitric  acid  into  ambreic  arid. 
Salts,  which  are  formed  by  the  combination  of 
ambreic  acid  with  salifiable  bases,  are  termed 
ambriates. 

Ambrosia,  am-bro'zhe-a,  s.  ( ambrosias,  immortal, 
Gr.)  The  imaginary  food  of  the  gods;  also,  Gre- 
cian festivals,  held  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  similar 
to  the  Brumal  is  of  the  Romans.  A genus  of 


annual  composite  plants:  Sub-order,  Ambrosiaceaj 
of  which  it  is  the  type. 

Ambroslac,  am-bro'zhe-ac,  "I  a.  Fragrant,  delicious, 
Ambrosial,  am-bro'zhe-al,  > delectable ; sweet  or 
Ambrosian,  am-bro'zhe-an,)  odorous  as  ambrosia. 
Ambry,  am'bre,  s.  ( aslmerige , Sax.)  The  pluco 
where  the  almoner  Lives,  or  where  alms  are  distri-  | 
buted. — See  almonry.  The  place  where  plate  and 
utensils  for  housekeeping  are  kept ; also,  a cup- 
board for  keeping  victuals,  in  which  sense  it  is 
still  used  in  Sratland,  and  spelled  1 aumrie.’ 
Ambs-ace,  ayms-ase',  s.  (ambo,  both,  Lat.  and  ace.) 

A double  ace,  so  called  when  two  dice  turn  up  the  j 
ace. 

I'd  rather  bo  In  this  choice,  than  throw  amhs-cuy  fur 
my  life.— Skakt. 

Am  hub  ai.e,  am.  bu-ba'e-e,  g.(abbtib,  a flute,  Syriac.) 
Immodest  women,  who  came  from  Syria  to  Rome, 
and  lived  by  flute-playing  and  prostitution. 
Ambulacra,  am-bul-ak'ra,  s . (ambulacrum,  an 
alley,  Lat.)  The  narrow  longitudinal  portions  of  , 
the  shell  of  the  echinus  or  sea  urchin,  which  are 
perforated  with  a number  of  small  orifices,  giving 
passages  to  tentacular  suckers,  and  alternated  with 
the  broad  tuberculated  spine-bearing  portions. 
Ambulant,  ain'bn-lant,a.  (ambulus,  Lat.)  Walk- 
ing about. 

Ambulate,  am  Tm- late,  p.  n.  (arnbulo,  Lat.)  To 
walk  about. 

Ambulation,  am-bu-la'shun,  s.  ( ambulatio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  walking  about. 

Ambulative,  am'bu-la-tiv,  a.  (ambttlai,  Fr.)  Walk- 
ing about. 

Ambulator,  am-bu-la'tur,  s.  An  insect,  the  Ccr- 
ambyx. 

Ambui.atores,  am-bu-la-to'res,  s.  A name  given 
by  Illiger  to  an  order  of  walking  birds,  which  are 
feathered  nearly  to  the  toes,  and  which  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  walking,  there  being  three  J 
before  and  one  behind. 

Ambulatory,  am'bu-la-to-re,  a.  ( arnbulo,  Lat.) 
That  which  has  the  power  or  faculty  of  walking. 
Pertaining  to  ambulation ; — s.  a place  for  walking 
upon  within  the  battlements  of  a wall.  In  Orni- 
thology, having  feet  adapted  for  walking — t.  e., 
with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind. 

Ambcry,  am'bu-re,  s.  ( ampre , Sax.)  A bloody 
wart  on  any  part  of  a horse’s  body. 

Ambuscade,  am-bus-kade',  s.  (cmbuscadc,  Fr.)  A 
private  station  in  which  men  lie  to  surprise  others. 
Ambuscado,  am-bus-ka'do,  s.  ( emboscade , Span.) 
An  ambuscade  or  lurking  place. 

And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 

Of  breaches,  ambusauloes,  Spanish  blades. 

Of  healths  five  fathoms  deep. — Shots. 

Ambuscado ed,  am  - bus  - k« ' do-’d,  a.  Privately 
posted  in  a lurking  place  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
prising an  enemy. 

Ambuhii,  am'bush,  s.  (rmbusche,  Fr.  from  bois,  a ; 
wood;  whence embuseker,  to  hide  in  woods.)  The 
post  where  soldiers  or  assassins  are  placed  in  order 
to  fall  unexpectedly  on  an  enemy;  the  act  of  sur- 
prising another  by  lying  in  wait  or  lodging  in  a 
secret  place;  the  state  of  lying  in  wait  or  lodging 
in  a seiret  post ; — r.  o.  to  place  in  ambush. 
Ambushed,  am'biisht,  a Placed  in  ambush. 
Ambushment,  am'buah-ment,  s.  Ambush,  surprise. 
— Obsolete. 

Ambcst,  un-bust',  a.  (ambustus,  Ijat.)  Burned, 
scalded. 
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AMBUSTION— AMENITY. 


Am  Hi  ktio.v,  am-bus'tahun,  ».  ( ambustio , Lat.)  A 
born,  a scald. 

Am  el,  am'mel,  ».  (email,  Fr.)  The  matter  used  in 
the  process  of  enamelling. 

Amelanciiier,  a-me- lan 'sheer,  i.  (Savoy  name  for 
Medlar.)  A genus  of  shrubs  allied  to  the  pear  : 
Order,  Rosacea*. 

Amelcorn,  nin'mel  -kawrn,  ».  (amtjhtm,  starch. 
Lat)  French,  an  old  name  for  a kind  of  grain 
of  which  starch  was  made. 

Amelet.  See  Omelet 

Ameliorate,  a-me'le-o-rate,  t\o.  (ameliorer,¥r.  from 
a,  and  melior,  better,  Lat)  To  improve. 

Amelioration,  a-me-le-o-ra'ahun,  $.  (French.) 
Improvement 

AMELLUS,  a-melOua,  ».  (after  the  name  of  a plant 
mentioned  by  YirgiL)  The  Aster,  a genus  of 
plants : Order,  Composite  : Sub -order  or  tribe, 
Carduacete. 

Amen,  a'men,  ad.  (amn,  so  let  it  be,  Heb.)  A term 
used  in  devotions,  by  which,  at  the  end  of  a prayer, 
we  mean,  be  it  bo,  and,  at  the  end  of  a creed,  so 
it  is. 

Amenable,  a-me'na-bl,  a.  (amesnable,  Fr.)  Re- 
sponsible ; subject,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  account 

AMENANCB,  a-me'nana,  r.  a.  ( ameneir , old  Fr.)  To 
direct  or  manage  by  force. 

Amenance,  a-me'nans,  ».  (amount,  Lat)  Conduct, 
behaviour,  mein. — Obsolete. 

For  he  is  fit  to  use  in  nil  assays. 

Whether  for  arms  and  warlike  rnwimv, 

Or  else  fur  wise  and  civil  governance. — $pe**cr. 

Amend,  a-mend',  v.  a.  (amender,  Fr.  nmentlo,  Lat.) 
To  correct ; to  change  anything  that  is  wrong  to 
something  better ; to  chastise ; to  reform  the  life ; 
to  leave  off  wickedness  In  this  sense  we  ubo 
mend.  To  restore  passages  which  the  copiers  are 
supposed  to  have  omitted. 

Amendable,  a-men'da-bl,  a.  (amenable,  Fr.)  Re- 
parable, that  which  may  he  mended. 

Amende,  a-mend',*.  (French.)  Fine, penalty;  mulct; 
forfeit.  The  amende  honorable , a public  acknow- 
ledgment of  injury  done  to  another ; reparation  of 
honour.  In  French  Law,  the  amende  honorable 
was  formerly  a species  of  infamous  punishment 
inflicted  upon  traitors,  parricides,  or  sacrilegious 
persons,  either  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
criminal  offences  in  open  conrt,  on  his  knees,  ami 
uncovered ; or  by  l>eing  mode  to  kneel,  in  his 
shirt,  with  a torch  in  his  hand  and  a rope  round 
his  neck,  held  by  the  public  executioner.  This 
degradation  was  usually  conjoined  with  some  other 
punishment 

Amender,  a-men'dur,  t.  The  person  who  corrects 
or  amends  anything. 

Amendfcl,  a-mend' ful,  a.  Full  of  improvement. 

Amkndino,  a-mend'ing,  t.  The  act  of  amending, 
or  of  correction  of  error  or  conduct. 

Amendment,  a-mend'ment,  *.  A change  from  the 
worse  to  the  better;  reformation  of  life;  recovery 
of  health.  In  Low,  the  correction  of  an  error 
committed  in  a process,  and  espied  before  or  after 
judgment ; and  sometimes  after  the  party’s  seek- 
ing advantage  by  the  error. 

Amends,  a-meudz',  t.  (corrupted  from  amende,  Fr.) 
Recompense ; compensation ; atonement. 

If onr  souls  be  immortal,  this  makes  abundant  amends 

for  the  frailties  of  life,  and  the  sufferings  of  this  state.— 

Tiltotton. 

Amenitt,  a-men'e-tc,  *.  (amenitc,  Fr.  amanitas, 
I so 


AMENORRHfEA — AMETHYST. 


Lat.)  Pleasantness ; agreeableness  of  situation 
or  behaviour. 

Amenorriuf.a,  a-me-nawrTio-a,  *.  (a,  without,  men, 
a month,  Or.)  An  irregular  or  defective  morbid 
menstrual  discharge. 

Amentace.e,  a-men-ta'se-e,  i.  (amentum,  a catkin, 
Lat  ) A name  sometimes  applied  to  a number  of 
trees,  the  flowers  of  which  are  arranged  in  dense 
cylindrical  deciduous  spikes  or  catkins,  as  in  the 
willow,  birch,  hazel,  oak,  &c.  The  term  is  abo- 
lished, the  different  plants  being  now  arranged 
under  their  respective  orders,  Cupulifenc,  SaJi- 
cinese,  BctuKnea?,  aud  Plantacea*. 

Amentaceous,  a-men-ta'shos,  «.  Belonging  to 
the  Ainentaceac;  having  an  amentum  or  catkin 
for  its  inflorescence. 

Amenthes,  a-men'ttas,  t.  (Greek.)  The  kingdom 
of  the  dead ; the  Tartarus  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Amentia  or  Ament y,  a-men'she-a,  a-men'te,  i. 
(a,  without,  mens,  mind,  Lat.)  Idiocy. 

Amentum,  a- men 'turn,  «.  (Latin  word  for  a thong 
or  loop.)  A catkin,  the  male  inflorescence  of  the 
hazel,  birch,  willow,  &c.  When  the  bract eac  on 
the  principal  stalk  are  dose  and  overlap  one  an- 
other, or  are  imbricated  with  the  flowers,  and  sessile 
in  their  axilla:,  the  spike  is  termed  an  amentum 
or  catkin ; the  spikes  are  generally  erect  catkins, 
or  amenta  are  pendant. 

Amerce,  a-mers  , r.  a.  (amerder,  Fr.)  To  punish 
with  a pecuniary  penalty;  to  exact  a fine;  to  inflict 
a forfeiture. 

Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault*  amereot 
Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt. — Milton. 

Amebceable,  a -mere'  a- bl,  a.  Liable  to  be 
amerced. 

Amercement,  a -mere' men  t,  i.  The  pecuniary 
punishment  of  an  offender ; punishment  or  loss  in 
general. 

Amercer,  a-mer'sur,  *.  One  who  amerces  or  fines 
for  any  misdemeanour,  or  inflicts  a forfeiture. 

Amerciament,  a-merV-a-ment,  «.  A form  of  the 
word  amercement  used  in  old  law  books. 

American,  a-mcr'e-kan,  *.  An  aboriginal  native 
of  America;  an  inhabitant  of  America ; — a.  relat- 
ing to  America. 

American  Aloe,  i.  The  Agave  americanos. — See 
Agave. 

American  Cowslip,  m. — See  Dodecatboon. 

American  Gamboge,  t.  The  juice  of  the  Hyperi- 
cum baccatum. 

Americanism,  a-mer'e-kan-izm,  i.  An  idiom 
peculiar  to  America. 

.Americanize,  a-roer'o-kan-ize,  r.  a.  To  render 
American. 

American  Nutmeg.  The  Monodora  or  Anona  My 
ristica:  Order,  Anonacea*. — See  Monodora. 

Amkrimnum,  nm-e-rim'num,  t.  (a,  priv.  mirimna, 
care,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants : Sub- 
order, Papilionace®. 

Ames-ace. — See  Ambs-ace. 

Avess,  am'es,  i.  (corrupted  from  amice.)  A priest’s 
vestment 

Aketabolia,  a-met-a-bo'le-a,  ».  (without,  and 
metabole,  change,  Gr.)  A sub-class  of  insects, 
which  do  not  undergo  the  metamorphosis  common 
to  the  other  insects. 

Amethodical,  a-me-fAod'e-kal,  a.  With  order  or 
method,  regular. 

Amethyst,  am'e-Mist,  s.  (ante  thy  slot,  contrary  to 
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drunkenness,  Gr.)  A beautiful  riolet-  coloured  va- 
riety of  transparent  quartz.  It  was  fashioned  by 
the  undents  into  drinking  vessels,  and  highly  prized 
on  account  of  its  supposed  virtue  of  preventing 
intoxication;  hence  the  name.  It  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Rose,  of  silica,  97.50;  alumina,  25; 
oxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  50. 

Amethystine,  am -e- mis' tine,  a.  Possessing  the 
nature  of  an  amethyst ; formed  of  amethysts. 

Amuabian,  am-ha're-an,  #.  Pertaining  to  Amharia, 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Abyssinian  empire. 

Amia,  am-i'a,  $.  (Greek  name  of  a fish.)  A fresh 
water  fish,  found  in  the  streams  and  rivers  of 
Carolina,  in  North  America. 

Amiability,  ay-me-a-bil'e-te,  t.  Same  as  amiable- 
ness. 

Amiable,  a ' me  - a - bl,  a.  Lovely;  pleasing;  ele- 
gant to  the  eye;  friendly;  showing  lore. 

Lay  aniaUc  wig's  to  the  modesty  of  thia 
Ford’s  wife  ; use  your  art  of  wooing — Shots. 

Amiablexe&S,  a'me-n-bl-nes,  t.  The  quality  of 
being  amiable ; loveliness ; the  power  of  exriting 
love. 

Amiably,  a'me-a-bl,  ad.  In  an  amiable  manner. 

Amiantiiifobm,  am-e-an'Me-fawrm,  a.  Having 
the  texture  or  appearance  of  amianthus,  as  the 
nrseniate  of  copper. 

Amiantuinite,  a-mo-an'tAe-nitc,  s.  A variety  of 
amianthus. 

Amianthoide,  am-e-an'tAoyd,  *.  (amianthus,  and 
eulm,  like,  Gr.)  A mineral,  occurring,  like  ami- 
anthus, in  long  capillary  filaments,  of  on  olive- 
green  colour  and  brilliant  silky  lustre ; very  flexi- 
ble and  elastic;  its  elastirity  distinguishes  it 
readily  from  amianthus,  which,  though  flexible, 
is  not  elastic.  According  to  Vauquelin,  it  is  com- 
posed of  silica,  47 ; lime,  1 1 ; magnesia,  7 ; oxide 
of  iron,  20 ; manganese,  10. 

Amianthus,  am-e-an't4us,  *.  ( amiantos , undefiled, 
Gr.)  A variety  of  the  mineral  asbestus;  it  occurs 
in  very  long  and  extremely  slender  flexible  fibres. 
It  is  slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch ; lustre,  shining 
or  silky,  slightly  translucent,  whitish,  reddish,  or 
greenish.  It  is  composed,  according  to  Chcvenix, 
of  silica,  59 ; alumina,  3 ; lime,  9 ; magnesia,  29. 
The  fibres  have  been  occasionally  woven  into  cloth, 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire. 

| Amicable,  am 'e-ka-bl,  o. (amicabilu,  Lat.)  Friend- 
ly, kindly.  , 

! Amicablknesb,  am'c-ka-bl-nes,  i.  The  quality 
of  being  amicable. 

; Amicably,  ain'e-ka-ble,  ad.  In  an  amicable  man- 
ner; in  a friendly  manner;  friendly;  with  good 
will  and  concord. 

Amice,  am' mis,  g.  (amictus,  Lat.  amici,  Fr.)  The 
first  or  undermost  part  of  a priest's  habit,  over 
which  he  wears  the  alb.  The  amictus  was  an 
upper  garment  worn  by  the  Romans  over  the 
tunica.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed  the  upper- 
most of  the  six  garments  worn  by  priests,  the 
other  five  were  the  alb,  manipulus,  planets,  sin- 
gulum,  and  stole. 

Amicllum,  a-mik'u-lum,  *.  A short  coat  worn  by 
the  Romans,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  fas- 
tened over  the  shoulder  by  a button. 

Amid,  a-mid',  ) prep.  (anciently  amiddet , on- 

Amidrt,  a- midst',  ) meddes,  Sax.)  In  the  midst; 
equally  distant  from  either  extremity;  mingled 
with;  surrounded  by;  in  the  midst  of  another 
thing;  amongst;  conjoined  with. 


Amide,  aro'ide,  i.  A compound  substance,  con 
Bisting  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  two  of 
hydrogen. 

Ami  dine,  am'c-dine,  a.  ( amylos , starch,  Gr.)  Sub- 
stance obtained  from  wheat  or  potato  starch,  it  is 
opaque  or  semi-transparent,  white  or  yellowish- 
white,  inodorous,  insipid,  friable;  soluble  in  water 
but  not  in  alcohol ; differs  from  starch  in  gelatin- 
izing with  boiling  water,  but  like  it  yields  a blue- 
colour  with  iodine.  One  part  of  starch  boiled  in 
twelve  hundred  parts  of  water,  after  forty -two 
days  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  yielded  17  of 
amidine,  30.4  of  sugar,  and  17.2  of  gum,  and 
some  unaltered  starch. — See  P.  Ct/c. 

Am i Lien,  am-c-lik'ti,  t.  The  name  of  the  three 
intellectual  powers  among  the  Chaldeans,  or  per- 
sons in  the  divine  hierarchy. 

Amiss,  a -miss',  ad.  Faulty;  criminal;  faultily; 
criminally;  wrong,  improper,  unfit;  reproachful, 
irreverent ; impaired  in  health ; — I.  culpability ; 
fault 

Amission,  a-miah'un,  s.  ( amissio , Lat)  Loss. — 
Seldom  used. 

Am  it,  a-mit',  r.  a.  (amitto,  Lat)  To  lose;  to  drop; 
to  dismiss. — Seldom  used. 

Amity,  am'mo-te,  *.  (amiiic,  Fr.  amicitia,  Lit) 
Love;  friendship;  harmony. 

Amma,  am'ma,  s.  A name  given  to  an  abbess ; n 1 
truss. 

Ammi,  am 'mi,  f.  ( ammos , sand,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants,  so  named  from  their  growing  in  sandy 
places:  Order,  Umbellifenc. 

Ammite,  am'mite,  s.  (ammo*,  sand,  Gr.)  A variety 
of  sandstone ; oolite. 

Ammococtes,  am-ino-se'tis,  s.  (ammo*,  sand,  toils , 
a bed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  cyclostomous  or  circular- 
mouthed fishes;  A.  branch  isles  or  stone -grig, 
buries  itself  in  sand,  and  has  the  habits  of  a 
worm.  Its  membranous  skeleton  presents  the 
lowest  grade  of  vertebral  structure. 

Ammodramu8,  am-mo-dra'mus,  *.  ( ammo* , sand,  j 
and  dramein,  to  run,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  ground 
finches:  Sub-family,  Fringillinae. 

Ammodyteb,  am-mo-di'tia,  (ammo*,  sand,  and 
dytes,  a docker,  Gr.)  The  sand  and  lanoe  eels, 
a genua  of  apodal  fishes. 

Ammon,  Amun,  or  Amn  ra,  *.  The  name  of  an 
Egyptian  god,  worshipped  under  the  figure  of  a 
man  with  the  rams  head,  and  adopted  by  the 
Greeks,  under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  His 
worship  is  considered  of  Ethiopian  origin.  Vari- 
ous conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting  tho 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  name.  Some  attribute 
it  to  ammos , sand,  from  the  sandy  desert  in  which 
his  principal  temple  stood ; others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, from  amun,  Coptic,  a word  that  signifies 
to  feed  shoep,  which  would  represent  Ammon  as 
the  god  of  a nomadic  tribe  of  shepherds. 

Ammoniac  a L,  am-mo-nl'a-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  properties  of  amraunia. 

Ammonia,  am-nioWa,  *.  A volatile  alkali,  ob- 
tained from  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter, 
or  artificially,  by  subject'  ng  bones,  horns,  hoofs, 
&c..  to  heat,  in  iron  cylinders.  It  con  also  be 
obtained  from  the  glut  in  of  wheat,  or  other  por- 
tions of  vegetable  matter  which  contain  nitrogen. 
Tho  name  Ammonia  is  derived  from  sal  amvumic, 
the  muriate  of  ammonia,  a substance  originally 
obtained  in  Lybia,  by  burning  the  dung  of  the 
camels,  which,  with  their  masters,  visited  the  tem- 
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pie  of  Ammon.  Ammonia  consults  of  3 atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  1 atom  of  nitrogen ; or  hydrogen, 
17.64 ; nitrogen,  82JJG.  The  following  arc  some 
of  its  compounds : — 

Ammonia,  Acetate  of: — 1 atom  of  acetic  acid  = 51 ; 

1 atom  of  ammonia  = 17;  7 atoms  of  water  = 63; 
atomic  weight,  131. 

Ammonia,  Bicarbonate  of: — 2 atoms  of  carbonic 
acid  = 54 ; 1 atom  of  ammonia  = 17 ; 2 atoms 
of  water  = 18;  atomic  weight,  89. 

Ammonla,  Carbonate  of: — 1 atom  of  carbonic  acid 
= 22 ; 1 atom  of  ammonia  = 17;  atomic  weigh  t,39. 

Ammonia,  Muriate  of: — 1 atom  of  muriatic  acid 
= 37;  1 atom  of  ammonia  =17;  atomic  weight, 

I 64. 

Ammonia,  Nitrate  ofi — 1 atom  of  nitric  acid  — 54 ; 
1 atom  of  ammonia  = 17 ; 1 atom  of  water  = 9; 
atomic  weight,  80. 

Ammonia,  Oxalic  of: — 1 atom  of  oxalic  add  = 36; 
1 Atom  of  ammonia  = 17 ; 2 atoms  of  water  = 
18;  atomic  weight,  71. 

Ammonia,  Sesqtdoarbonate  of: — 3 atoms  of  carbo- 
nic acid  = 66 ; 2 atoms  of  ammonia  = 34 ; 2 
atoms  of  water  = 18;  atomic  weight,  118. 

Ammonia,  Sulphate  of: — 1 atom  of  sulphuric  acid 
= 40;  1 atom  of  ammonia  = 17;  if  atoms  of 
water  =18;  atomic  weight,  75. 

The  salts  of  ammonia  are  generally  soluble  in 
water.  They  are  decomposed  by  the  fixed  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  with  the  evolution  of  ammo- 
nia. When  a salt  of  magnesia,  and  a soluble 
phosphate,  are  added  to  them,  predpitation  takes 
place,  and  crystals  are  the  result,  which  are  com- 
pounds of  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  the 
phosphate  of  magnesia. 

Ammoniacum,  am-mo-ni'a-kum,  t.  A gum  resin 
obtained  as  a natural  exudation  from  the  oospak 
plant.  (Dorema  ammoniacum.)  It  has  externally 
a yellow  colour,  and  is  obtained  in  drops  and  cakes 
from  the  East  Indies  and  Africa;  as  a tneuieine, 
it  is  used  as  on  expectorant,  and  sometimes  is 
applied  as  a plaster.  Its  varieties  an*  gutta  am- 
munittci , in  tears,  and  lapis  ammoniaci,  in  lumps. 

! Ammomta,  am-mo-ni'ta,  or  cornu  ammonia,  a.  The 
pea  kgppocampi  of  the  brain. 

Ammonite,  am'mo-nite,  r.  (so  named  on  account 
of  their  resemblance  to  the  ram’s  horn  on  the  head 
of  the  Lybian  deity  Ammon,  hence,  likewise  called 
l , cornu  ammonia.)  A genus  of  extinct  cephalopods, 
the  float-shells  of  which  occur  in  great  variety  and 
abundance  in  secondary  strata.  The  shells  are 
chambered  and  discoidal ; the  chambers  divided 
by  thin  septa,  perforated  by  a syphuncle  or  pij>e, 
forming  a hydraulic  instrument  by  which  the 
animal  could  rise  or  sink  at  pleasure,  as  is  effected 
by  the  similar  apparatus  of  the  shells  of  the  exist- 
ing nautilus  and  spirula  ammonites.  Ammonites 
| have  latterly  been  divided  into  many  genera  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  tho  shell,  the  situation  of  the 
syphon  and  undulations  of  the  septa,  viz.,  arietes, 
falciferi,  amalthci,  capricomi,  planulati,  doreati, 
coronarii,  macrocephali,  unnati,  ornati,  dentati, 
ffcxuocL — Which  see. 

| Ammonites,  am'mo-nites,  s.  (ben  yummtm,  the  son 
j of  my  kindred,  Heb.)  In  Biblical  history,  the 
name  of  a nation,  descended  from  the  incestuous 
connection  of  Lot  with  his  youngest  daughter. 
I The  Ammonites  or  Ammonitac  inhabited  the  country 

! situated  between  the  rivers  Amon  and  Jabbok, 


Ammonium,  am-mo'ne-um,  s.  A name  proposed 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  for  a supposed  metal  which  amal- 
gamates with  mercury  v icn  electrified  in  contact 
with  ammonia. 

Ammoptila,  am-mop'til-a,  i.  ( ammos , sand,  and  ) 
ptilon , a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  plover  family,  Charadriads. 

Ammunition,  am-mu-nish'uu,  i.  (munitio,  fortifi- 
cation, Lot.)  Powder  and  shot;  military  stores 
in  general. 

Ammunition- dread,  am-mu-nish'un-bred,  $. 
Bread  provided  for  and  distributed  to  soldiers. 

Amnebtla,  am-nea'te-a,  s.  (a.  priv.  and  mnesis,  the 
memory,  Gr.)  Forgetfulness ; loss  of  memory. 

Amnesty,  am'nes-te,  s.  ( amnesia , oblivion,  Gr.) 
An  act  of  oblivion ; an  act  by  which  crimes  against 
the  government,  to  a certain  time,  are  so  obli- 
terated, that  they  cannot  be  brought  into  a charge 
against  those  who  had  offended  by  their  treasons 
or  other  misdemeanours. 

AMNICOLIST,  om-nik'o-list,  s.(amnicolo,  from  amnia, 
a river,  and  colo,  I inhabit,  I Jit.)  One  who  lives 
on  the  banks  of  a river. — Not  used. 

AMNIGENOUS,  am-nij'e-nus,  a.  (nmnigenm,  from 
amnis , a river,  Lat.  and  grnnoa,  1 generate,  Gr.) 
Bom  of  a river. — Not  used. 

Amnion,  am'ne-on,  s.  ( amnion}  from  amnos , a lamb,  . 
Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  the  internal  membrane  which  ! 
envelopes  the  Actus  in  the  wromb.  In  Botany,  the 
thin  semi-transparent  membrane  in  wliich  the  I 
embryo  of  a plant  is  enveloped  in  tho  first  stage  | 
of  germination.  A mnii  Wptor,  the  fluid  contained 
in  the  amnion ; amniotic  add , un  acid  obtained 
from  the  liquor  umuii  of  the  cow. — See  Allan- 
toic acid. 

Amoeuxa,  a-me'be-a,  s.  ( amoibos, , changing,  Gr.) 

A name  given  by  Ehrcnberg  to  a tribe  of  the  poly- 
gastric  infusoria. 

Amomum,  a-mo'muro,  t.  (a,  priv.  and  momos,  im- 
purity, Gr.  from  its  being  a counter-poison.)  An 
aromatic  herb,  formerly  used  in  the  preservation 
of  dead  bodies.  A genus  of  plants,  several  of  the 
species  of  which  produce  cardamoms  or  grains  of 
paradise,  and  A.  zinziber,  the  mellagetta  pepper 
of  commerce : Order,  Scitamineic. 

Among,  Amongst,  a-nning',  a-mungst',  prep,  and 
a.  ( [among , Sax.)  Mingled  with;  placed  with 
persons  or  things  on  every  side ; conjoined  with 
others  so  as  to  make  part  of  the  number. 

Amo  RE  an  8,  am-o're-ans,  s.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  Jewish  doctors  who  were  preceded  by  the 
Mishnic  doctors,  and  succeeded  by  the  Sebunrans. 

Am  ore  st,  am'o-rist,  t.  An  inamorata;  a gallant; 
a man  professing  love. 

The  pen  of  some  vulgar  amort  sL— Hilton. 

Amo  ret,  am 'o- ret,  s.  ( amortUa,  ItaL)  A lover; 
a person  enamoured. 

Amorktte,  ^ am -o- ret',  s.  ( amourette , Fr.)  An 

Amourette,)  amorous  woman ; love  knots;  petty 
amours ; love  tricks ; dalliances.  Chaucer  uses 
the  second  sense  in  these  lines : — 

For  not  tclad  in  silk  wui  he. 

But  »U  in  flouri*  and  flourettes, 

I painted  all  with  amorcUct. 

Amorites,  am 'o- rites,  s.  An  ancient  and  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Canaanitish  nation,  descended  from 
Seth  the  son  of  Ham.  The  namo  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  a Hebrew  word,  signifying  moun 
taineer ; by  others,  from  amir,  aud  signifying  the 
Emir,  chieftain,  or  head,  of  a tribe. 
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Amornings,  a-mawr'nings,  ad.  In  the  mornings. 
— Old  word. 

Thou  ao<l  I 

Will  lire  no  finely  in  the  country,  Jaquc*, 

Ami  have  such  pleasant  walks  in  the  woods 
Af*yrnin.j>. — tkav~  Jr  Flri- 

Amoroba,  am-o-ro'za,  s.  (Italian.)  A wanton. 

Amoroso,  am-o-ro'zo,  s.  A man  enamoured  of  the 
fair  sex. 

Amorous,  am'o-rus,  a.  Fond ; loving. 

Amorously,  am'o-rua-le,  a.  Fondly;  lovingly. 

Amorousness,  am'o-ras-nes,  ».  The  quality  ol 
bring  amorous;  fondness;  lovingness;  love. 

Amokpiia,  a-mawr'fa,  s.  (a,  without,  and  morphe , 
form,  Gr.)  The  Bastard  Indigo,  a genus  of  legu- 
minous plants ; so  named  from  the  deformity  of 
the  corolla. 

Amorphous,  a-rnawr'fus,  a.  (a,  without,  and  mor- 
phe , form,  Gr.)  Without  shape ; devoid  of  regu- 
lar form. 

Amor ph r,  a-mawr'fe,  t.  Departure  from  estab- 
lished form. — (See  Amorphous.) 

His  epidemical  disease*  being  fustidiosity,  amprpky, 

and  oscitation. — .Strip's  Tale  of  a 7W>. 

Amort,  a-mort',  ad.  (a  In  mart,  Fr.)  In  the  state 
of  the  dead ; dejected,  depressed,  spiritless. 

How  fares  my  Kate  ! what,  sweeting,  all  amor* 

Shot*. 

Amortibemext,  a-mor'tis-ment,  ) t.  amnrtixae- 

Amortizatiox,  a-mor-te-za'shnn,  ) meat,  French) 
The  right,  or  act  of  transferring  land  to  some  com- 
munity or  corporation. — See  Amortize. 

Amortize,  a-mor'tize,  r.  a.  To  alien  lands  or 
tenements  to  any  corporation,  guild,  or  fraternity, 
and  their  successors;  anciently,  the  word  was 
used  for  destroy  or  kill 

The  good  workes  that  men  dow  while  they  ben  In 

good  lif,  ben  all  amorti*<i  by  gin  following.— Chancer1! 

i'ar ton's  Tale. 

Amotion,  a-mo'ehun, ».  (nmotio,  Lat.)  Removal. — 
Obsolete. 

Amount,  a-mownt',  p.  n.  (monter,  Fr.)  To  increase 
in  number  or  quantity;  to  compose  in  the  whole ; 
— s.  the  sum  total ; the  result  of  several  stuns  or 
quantities  added  or  accumulated  together. 

Amour,  a-moor',  $.  An  affair  of  gallantry;  an 
intrigue. 

Amoval,  a-moo'val,  t.  Total  removal. — Obsolete. 

| Amove,  a-moov',  r.  a.  (amorro,  Lat.)  To  remove 
from  a post,  in  a juridical  sense ; to  move  or  alter. 
— Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

At  her  »o  piteous  cry,  was  much  awmtl 
Her  companion  sUmU—Spenaer. 

Am  pel  ID  ^E,  am-pe-li'de,  t.  (amjxlat,  the  vine,  Gr.) 
Chatterers  or  fruit-eater*;  a family  of  tropical 
American  birds,  placed  by  Swoinson  between  the 
warblers  and  fly-catchers  : Order,  Insessores : 
Tribe,  Dentirostres.  All  the  genera  have  short 
bills,  with  the  lip  notched,  and  sometimes  hooked 
— the  gape  wide,  and  opening  beyond  the  eyes ; 
toes  more  or  less  united,  and  the  soles  flat.  Some 
of  the  birds  of  this  family  are  adorned  with  the 
moat  splendid  changeable  red  and  blue  plumage. 

I Am pklide.e,  am-pe-li'de-e,  a.  ( ampdot , the  vine, 

|j  Gr.)  A name  for  the  vinifmr,  a natural  order 
of  plants,  of  which  iritis,  the  vine,  is  the  type. 

AmteliNjE,  am-pe-li'ne,  t.  A sub-division  of  the 
Ampelidfe,  embracing  what  are  termed  the  typical 
chatterers. 

Ami’ELOPBIB,  am -pc- lop  'sis,  ».  (ampdot,  the  vine, 
and  upsia,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  North  ; 


American  plants,  which,  though  in  almost  everv 
other  respect  resembling  the  vine,  produces  only 
a small  berry  of  no  value.  The  plant  is  an  excel- 
lent trailer,  and  is  used  in  covering  old  walls,  &c. 

Amper,  am'per,  a.  ( nmpre,  Sax.)  A local  term 
used  for  a tumor  accompanied  by  inflammation. 

Ampherkpihs,  am-forVfis.  a.  (amphrrtplurs,  well- 
covered,  Gr.)  A genus  of  South  American  an- 
nuals, so  named  from  its  double  involucrum : 
Order,  Coraporita;:  Tribe,  Carduaceae. 

Amphi arthrosis,  am-fe-dr-Mro'sis,  a.  ( amphi , 
doubtful,  and  arthrosia,  articulation,  Gr.)  A 
mixed  kind  of  articulation  with  obscure  motion, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  diarthrosis  and 
synarthrosis,  as  in  affections  of  the  bones  of  the 
foot,  vertebra?,  &c. 

Amphibia,  am-fib'be-a,  a.  ( omjthibiot , having  a 
double  life,  Gr.)  Animals  which,  having  both 
lungs  and  gills,  can  live  either  in  or  out  of  water, 
such  as  the  axolotls,  menobraochi,  the  serius,  and 
proteus.  The  name  is  given  by  Brongniart  and 
other  naturalists  to  the  batruchian  or  frog  family, 
because  these  animals  have  gills  in  their  tadpole 
state,  and  only  acquire  longs  in  the  matured  rep- 
tile state.  In  common  language,  the  word  is 
applied  toeseals,  otters,  water-rats,  crocodiles,  &c., 
from  their  aquatic  habits.  The  term  is  applied 
in  botany,  to  plants  which  grow  equally  on  land 
or  in  water. 

Amphibiolite,  nm-fib'be-o-lite,  a.  ( omphibios , and 
liihos , a stone,  Gr.)  The  remains  of  an  amphibi- 
ous animal  found  in  the  fossil  state. 

Amphibiological,  am-fe-be-o-lodj'e-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  amphibiology,  or  the  history  of  amphi- 
bious animals 

Amphibiology,  am  -fe-be-ol'o-je,  $.  ( amphibios , 
having  a double  life,  and  logos , a discourse,  Gr.) 
That  branch  of  Natural  History  which  treats  of 
amphibious  animals. 

Amphibious,  am -fib 'be -us,  a.  ( amphilnoa , Gr.) 
Able  to  live  on  land  or  in  water. 

Amphibioubkebs,  ain-fib'be-us-ncs,  a.  The  quality 
of  bring  amphibious. 

Amphibole,  am'fe-bolo,  a.  ( amphibolot , doubtful, 
Gr.)  The  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  min- 
eral Hornblende.  It  is  of  a black  or  dark  green 
colour,  and  when  breathed  upon  yields  a peculiar 
disagreeable  smell.  It  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  greenstone  and  several  other  trap  rocks.  It 
consists  of  silica,  54.60;  magnesia,  18.50;  lime, 
14;  almnina,  1.18;  protoxide  of  iron,  7.50;  and 
fluoric  add,  1.40. 

Amphibolic,  am-fe-bol'ik,  a.  Doubtful. 

Amphibolite,  am-fib'bo-lite,  a.  (amphiboloa,  and  , 
lit  hot,  a stone.)  Any  stone,  the  basis  of  which  j 
consists  of  amphibole. 

Amphibological,  am-fe-bo-lodj'e-kal, «.  Applied  1 
to  words  or  discourse  of  doubtftil  meaning. 

Amphibology,  am  -fe-bol'o-je,  i.  (amphiboloa, 
doubtful,  and  logoa,  a word  or  discourse,  Gr.) 
Ambiguity  of  expression ; a sentence  admitting  of 
a double  or  doubtful  meaning. 

Amphibolous,  am-fib'bol-us,  «.  Doubtful. 

Amphiboly,  am-fib'bo-le,  a.  Discourse  of  double 
or  doubtful  meaning. 

Amphibrach,  am'fe-brak,  a.  (amphi,  and  brathga , 
short,  Gr.)  A foot  in  verse  consisting  of  three 
syllables,  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  short,  and 
the  second  long. 

i Amphicamthub,  am-fe-kan'Mus,  a,  ( amphi,  round. 
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and  kanthns , a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  spiny- 
finned  fishes  of  the  family  Ccntronotin®,  or  spine 
backs. — See  Siganus. 

Am  piucarpa,  am-fe-kdr'pa,  i.  (amphi,  and  karpos , 
fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  North  American  climbing 
papilionaceous  plants : Order,  Leguminosas. 

Amphiciithys,  am-fik'lAis,  f.  (amphi,  doubtful,  and 
icthys,  a fiah,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Blenny-bull- 
head  fishes  ( liatrachUka ) having  no  visible 
scales. 

Am  PH  ICTY  ON,  Council  of,  am-fik'tynn,  *.  A cele- 
brated council,  consisting  of  a general  assembly  of 
the  deputies  of  the  Grecian  States,  which  met 
twice  a year  at  Athens,  established  by  Amphictyon, 
third  king  of  Athens,  a.m.  2448. 

Am  Pill  DERM  A,  am-fe-des'ma,  s.  ( amphi,  and  desmos, 
a ligament,  Gr.)  A genus  of  marine  bivalve  shells 
belonging  to  the  Tcllina  family,  resembling  Ludna 
in  shape,  having  a cartilage  between  the  cardinal 
teeth,  with  an  external  ligament. 

Ampiupromia,  am-fe-dro'me-a,  s.  (amphi,  round, 
and  dromas , running,  Gr.)  Festivals  kept  by  the 
Athenians,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a 
child.  Ono  of  the  ceremonies  consisted  of  run- 
ning round  the  fire  with  the  child,  and  presenting 
it  to  their  household  gods — hence  the  name. 

Amphiqamous,  ara-fe-ga'mus,  a.  (amphi,  doubtful, 
and  gamos,  marriage,  Gr.)  Applied  to  the  A gam® 
or  such  plants  as  have  no  visible  organs  Of  fructi- 
fication. 

Amphigene,  am 'fe- gene,  a.  (amphi,  and  genos, 
genus,  Gr.)  Vesuvian,  idiocrose,  or  pyramidal 
garnet,  a mineral  found  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius 
and  other  volcanic  rocks,  composed  of  silica,  35.5; 
lime,  33;  alumina,  22.2;  oxide  of  iron,  7.50; 
oxide  of  manganese,  0.20.  The  primitive  form  of 
the  crystal  is  nearly  that  of  a cube,  rather  harder 
than  quarts,  and  of  different  shades  of  green, 
brown,  and  red. 

Amphilogy,  am-fil'o-je,  s.  ( amphi  and  logos,  a dis- 
course, Gr.)  Doubtful  expression. 

Amphimerina,  am-fe-mer'e-na,  ».  ( amphi  and 
emcra , a day,  Gr.)  A quotidian  or  daily  ague. 

Am  PHINEU8T&,  tm Te-ncwsta,  I.  (amphi  and  pneo,  I 
breathe,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Mem* in  to  a 
j tribe  of  reptiles  which  are  furnished  with  both 
lnqgs  and  gills. — See  Amphibia. 

I AMPHIOXU8,  am  ' fe  - oks  - us,  s.  (amphi  and  arm, 
acute  or  swift,  Gr.)  A genus  of  lamprey  cels,  j 
having  neither  pectoral,  dorsal,  nor  ventral  fins,  i 

Amphipodb,  am  To- pods,  s.  (amphi  and  pout,  a foot, 
Gr.)  Fin-footed  animals ; an  order  of  Crustacea,  | 
with  the  feet  situated  under  the  tail,  and  having 
sessile  eves. 

Amphipogon,  sun-fe-po'gon,  s.  (amphi,  about,  and  j 
/tagon,  a beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Australian 
grasses. 

Amphiprion,  am-fe-pri'on,  s.  (amphi,  double,  and 
jtrion,  a saw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  Chstodon  family,  haring  both  the 
operculum  and  preoperculuui  (chock  plates,)  very 
strongly  and  remarkably  serrated  at  their  edges. 

AmphiprosTYLE,  am-fi'pros-tik*,  t.  (amphi,  double, 
pro,  before,  and  stylos,  a column,  Gr.)  Applied  to 
a temple  which  has  a portico  both  in  the  front  and 
behind,  but  is  without  columns  at  the  sides. 

Am ph isovena,  am-fis-bo'na,  s.  (amfthis,  on  both 
sides,  and  bainein,  to  walk,  Gr.)  A genus  of  in- 
sectivorous, oviparous,  innoxious  serpents,  in  which 
the  body  is  nearly  of  the  same  thickness  through- 


out, and  furnished  with  numerous  rings  of  small 
square  scales ; supposed  to  havo  the  power  of 
walking  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and,  by  the 
ancients,  to  have  two  beads. 

Amphisclans,  am-fish'ans,  s.  (amphi,  both,  and 
skia,  shadow,  Gr.)  A term  applied  formerly  to 
those  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  whose  shadows  fall 
in  opposite  directions  at  the  opposite  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Ampiiispobium,  am-fe-spo're-um, s (amphi,  double, 
and  a seed.)  A genus  of  fungi,  with  naked 
sporules,  of  two  kinds. 

Amphitiikatral,  am-fe-fAo'a-tral,  a.  Like  an 
amphitheatre. 

Amphitheatre,  am-fc-tta'a-tur,  s.  (amphUhcatron, 
Gr.)  A building  of  a circular  or  oval  form,  hav- 
ing its  arena  encompassed  with  rows  of  seats, 
rising  gradually  one  above  the  other,  and  porticoes. 
The  exhibitions  generally  consisted  of  combats  of 
gladiators,  wild  beasts,  mock  sea-fights,  &o.  The 
Colosseum  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  was  seated  to 
contain  85,000  spectators.  The  name  is  some- 
times given  to  a circus  in  modem  times,  and,  in 
gardening,  to  an  elevated  terrace,  haring  steps 
descending  to  a scries  of  terraces,  formed  on  the 
side  of  a rising  ground. 

Amphitheatrical,  am-fe-^e-at're-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  an  amphitheatre. 

Ampihtherium,  am-fc-tAe're-um,  s.  (amphi,  doubt- 
ful, and  therton,  a wild  beast,  Gr.)  A name  given 
by  Rlainvilie  to  the  fosail  mammal  of  the  Stone- 
field  slate,  formerly  named  the  didelphys,  now  the 
thylocotherium,  by  Owen. — Which  see. 

Amphitritb,  am 'fe- trite,  s.  In  Mythology,  the 
wife  of  Neptune ; a personification  of  the  sea ; 
also,  a genus  of  tubicular  anniledcs  (worms  inha- 
biting tube  shells,)  of  great  beauty,  furnished  with 
a crown  of  short  golden-coloured  bristles;  the  shell 
is  funned  of  sand,  aggluminated  together  by  the 
mucus  exuded  from  the  skin. 

Amphitropal,  am'fe-tro-pal,  a.  (amphi,  about,  and 
trojx >,  I turn,  Gr.)  Applied,  in  botany,  to  an 
embryo,  when  it  is  curved  round  the  body  of  the  j 
seed  or  albumen. 

Amphiuma,  am-fc-u'ma,  s.  (amphi,  and  umtn,  a t 
membrane,  Gr.)  A genus  of  eel  shaped  animals,  j 
belonging  to  the  batrachia,  or  frog  family,  fur-  [ 
nished  with  four  short  legs.  In  their  infant  state 
they  have  gills,  which,  in  maturer  life,  arc  supplied 
by  lungs. 

Amphora,  am'fo-ra,  ».  (Latin.)  A two-handled 
measure  used  by  the  Uomans  for  holding  wine,  oil, 
dried  grajMs,  or  olives.  It  contained  forty -eight 
sex  lories,  or  seven  gallons,  one  pint,  of  English 
measure.  In  Sculpture  and  Ornamental  Architec- 
ture, a two-hand  vase,  placed  on  sarcophagi,  &c, 

Ampiioral,  am'fo-ral,  s.  A name  given,  in  decora- 
tion, to  a vase  shaped  like  an  amphora. 

Amphoric  Resonance,  am-for'ik  res'o-nans,  s.  ■ 
A sound  of  the  chest  like  that  which  is  produced  j 
by  blowing  into  a decanter. 

Ampuotides,  am-fo-ti'des,  s.  A kind  of  armour 
worn  to  defend  tho  cars  by  the  Roman  athletic. 

Ample,  am'pl,  a.  (ampltts,  Lat.)  Largo;  wide; 
extended;  unlimited;  without  restriction;  liberal; 
magnificent;  splendid;  diffusive. 

Ampleness,  am'pl-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
ample;  largeness;  splendour. 

Amplexicaul,  am-pleka'e-kawl,  a.  (ampkcio,  I 
embrace,  and  caulis , a stein,  Lat.)  Applied,  in 
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botany,  to  a bract  or  leaf,  the  base  of  which  clasps 
the  stem  with  its  lobes. 

Amplexus,  ara-pleks'us,  1.  (Latin,  embracing.)  A 
genus  of  the  madrepbyllia;  corals  of  a cylindrical 
shape,  and  divided  into  chambers  by  numerous 
transverse  septa,  which  embrace  each  other  with 
reflected  margins. 

Amfllate,  am 'pie- ate,  v.  a.  ( amplio , Lat.)  To  en- 
large; to  make  greater;  to  extend. 

Ampliation,  am-ple-a'shun,  s.  Enlargement ; ex- 
aggeration; extension;  diffuseness. 

Ami’LIFICate,  am -pi  if  e-kate,  r.  a.  ( amplifico , Lat) 
To  enlarge;  to  spread  out. 

Amplification,  am-ple-fe-ka'shun,  $.  Enlarge- 
ment; extension;  exaggerated  description,  or  dif- 
fused narrative ; an  image  heightened  beyond 
reality;  a narrative  enlarged  with  many  circum- 
stances. 

Amplifier,  am'ple-fl-ur,  ».  One  that  enlarges, 
exaggerates,  or  represents  anything  with  a large 
display  of  the  best  circumstances;  an  enlarger  in 
point  of  magnitude  or  grandeur. 

Amplify,  am'ple-fl,  v.  a.  ( amplifier , Fr.)  To  en- 
large; to  increase  any  material  substance  or  object 
of  sense;  to  enlarge  or  extend  anything  incor- 
poreal ; to  exaggerate  anything,  or  enlarge  it  by 
manner  of  representation ; to  improve  by  new 
additions; — e.  ».  to  speak  largely  in  many  words; 
to  lay  one's  self  out  in  diffusion ; to  form  large  and 
pompous  representations. 

Amplitude,  am'ple-tude,  «.  ( amplitude , Lat) 
Extent;  largeness;  greatness;  capacity;  extent  of 
intellectual  faculties ; splendour,  grandeur ; dig- 
nity ; copiousness ; abundance.  In  Astronomy, 
the  angular  distance  of  a star,  or  other  celestial 
body,  at  the  time  it  rises  or  sets,  from  the  east  or 
west  points  of  the  horizon.  Amplitude  of  the 
range  of  a projectile,  is  the  horizontal  lino  sub- 
tending the  path  in  which  it  moved ; it  is  usually 
termed  the  range  of  the  gun.  Magnet  Uni  ampli- 
tude, is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  contained  between 
the  sun  at  his  rising,  and  the  east  or  west  point  of 
the  compass;  or  it  is  the  difference  of  the  rising 
or  setting  of  the  sun  from  the  east  or  west  points 
of  the  compass. 

Amply,  am 'pie,  ad.  (ample,  Lat)  Largely,  liber- 
ally; at  large  without  reserve;  copiously;  with  a 
diffusive  detail. 

Ampulla,  am -pul 'la,  s.  (Latin. ) A globular-shaped 
bottle  with  a narrow  neck,  used  by  the  Romans  at 
baths,  sacrifices,  &c.  for  carrying  wine,  perfumes, 
or  vinegar;  ampullaa  were  used  as  ornaments  of 
buffets  and  tables. 

Ampullakia,  am-pul-la're-a,  s.  (ampulla,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  fresh  water  spiral  univalve  molluscs,  which 
inhabit  the  rivers  and  ponds  of  India,  Africa,  and 
South  America;  the  shell  globose,  turbinate;  spire 
very  short ; aperture  oblong ; lip  complete  all  round, 
and  often  slightly  thickened  or  reflected. 

Amputate,  am'pu-tate,  p.  a.  (amputer,  Fr.  amputo , 
Lat.)  To  cut  off  a limb  or  other  pvt  of  the  body. 

Amputation,  am-pu-ta'sbun,  a.  (amputatio,  Lat.) 
The  operation  of  cutting  off  a limb  or  other  part 
of  the  body. 

Amula,  am'u-la,  i.  (Latin.)  In  ancient  architec- 
tural decoration,  a vase  of  common  occurrence  in 
the  sculptures  on  altars  and  temples,  made  of 
bronze  or  marble,  the  former  were  round  or  orna- 
mented with  laurel  leaves,  the  latter  were  frequently 
channelled. 

Amulet,  am 'u -let,  I.  (amulette,  Fr.  amvletum , Let.) 
An  appended  imaginary  remedy  or  preservative  of 
disease,  hung  round  the  neck,  or  attached  to  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  The  form  of  amulets 
were  used  in  the  decoration  of  Egyptian,  Greclc, 
and  Roman  buildings. 

Amuletic,  am-u-lct'ik,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an 
amulet ; pertaining  to  an  amulet. 

Amurcosity,  am-ur-koe'e-te,  i.  ( amurca,  lees,  Lat.) 
The  nature  or  quality  of  lees  or  scum. 

Amurcous,  am-ur'kos,  a.  Full  of  dregs. 

Amuse,  a'muze,  v.  a.  ( amtucr , Fr.)  To  entertain 
with  tranquility ; to  fill  with  thoughts  that  engage 
the  mind  without  distracting  it.  To  divert,  im- 
plies something  more  lively,  and,  to  pleaee,  some- 
thing more  important.  To  draw  on  from  time  to 
time ; to  keep  in  expectation,  as  4 he  amused  his 
followers  with  idle  promises;’ — v.  n.  to  muse;  to 
meditate. — Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

Or  in  some  pathless  wilderness  amusing. 

Plucking  the  mouj  bark  off  some  old  tree. — 
Loot  Junius  Brutus. 

Amusement,  a'mnze-ment,  *.  (French.)  That 
which  amuses ; entertainment ; profound  medita- 
tion.—Seldom  used  in  this  last  sense. 

Amuskr,  a-mu'zur,  r.  One  who  entertains  or 
amuses. 

Amusing,  a-mu'zmg,  a.  Entertaining;  pleasing. 

Amusingly,  a -mu' zing -Is,  ad.  In  an  amusing 
manner. 

Amusive,  a-mn'ziv,  a.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  amusing. 

Amusively,  a-mu'ziv-le,  ad.  In  an  amusing 
manner. 

Amygdala  Amara,  a-mig'da-la  a-ma'ra,  a.  Bit- 
ter almonds.  The  kemals  of  a variety  of  amyg- 
dalus  communis,  used  in  inflammatory  complaints, 
in  pulmonic  and  dyspeptic  affections,  hooping- 
cough,  asthma,  &c.;  vehicle  for  more  energetic 
medicines. 

Amyodala  Dulcis,  a-mig'da-la  dul'sis,  t.  Sweet 
almonds ; kemals  of  a variety  of  the  amygdalus 
communis,  composed  of  fixed  oil,  54 ; mucus,  3 , 
saccharine  matter,  6 ; albumen,  24. 

Amygdalm  Oleum,  a-mig'da-le  o'le-um,  $.  Al- 
mond oil ; the  oil  extracted  from  the  kernals  of 
both  varieties  of  almonds ; used  in  catarrh,  united 
with  water,  by  means  of  sugar  and  mucilage,  or  a 
few  drops  of  liquor  potasste  or  ammonia*. 

Amygdalate,  a-!  nig 'da- late,  a.  Made  of  almonds. 

Amygdalee,  a-mig-da'le-e,  s.  A natural  order 
of  polype talous  exogens,  distinguished  by  its  pro- 
ducing the  kind  of  fruit  called  a drupe,  as  in  the 
peach,  nectarine,  plum,  cherry,  almond,  apricot, 
prune,  damson,  all  of  which  belong  to  this  order. 
Another  of  its  characteristics  is,  that  the  leaves  of 
the  species  yield  prussic  arid,  the  stamens  are  nume- 
rous, and  rise  from  the  orifice  of  a tubular  calyx. 

Amygdaline,  a-mig'da-line,  a.  Relating  to  al- 
monds; resembling  almonds. 

Amygdaloid,  a-mig'da-loyd,  s.  (amygdala,  an 
almond,  and  eidot,  like,  Gr.)  A variety  of  trap 
rock  generally  vesicular,  with  embedded,  round, 
or  almond  - shaped  minerals,  such  as  agate,  calca- 
reous spar,  calccdony,  jasper  or  zeolites,  resembling 
almonds  in  a cake — hence  the  name. 

Amyodaloidal,  a-mig'da-loy-dal,  a.  Containing 
rounded  or  kernal-shaped  cavities,  filled  with  min- 
eral matter  of  a different  kind  from  the  substance 
generally. 
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j Ax  TO  dalu  a,  a-mig'da-lns,  a.  A genus  of  plants, 
type  of  the  natural  order  or  tribe  Amygdalea*. 
Amyodaltte,  a-mig'da-lite,  s.  Almond-stone, 
Amylaceous,  a-me-ln'slius,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  starch. 

Amyiam,  a-mi'lum,  $.  (Latin.)  Starch:  starch  is 
obtained  by  diffusing  Hour  through  a large  quan- 
tity of  water,  by  which  the  saccharine  and  muci- 
laginous matters  are  dissolved — the  fibrous  parts 
floating  on  the  surface,  while  the  feoula  is  allowed 
to  subside.  It  consists  of  oxygen,  49.68;  hydro- 
gen, 6.77 ; carbon,  43.55. — ComjxmL  Pham. 
Amyride.e,  am-e-rid'e-«,  a.  ( amyris , one  of  the 
genera.)  A natural  order  or  tribe  of  polvpctalous 
exogens,  consisting  chiefly  of  tropical  trees,  the 
leaves,  bark,  and  fruit  of  which,  abound  in  odori- 
ferous resins,  among  which  are  gum  elemi,  bdel- 
lium, and  the  resin  of  Coumia  — stamens  hypo- 
genous,  and  twice  as  numerous  as  the  petals ; 
ovarium  inserted  in  a large  disk;  fruit  fleshy, 
one-seeded,  and  covered  with  resinous  glands. 
AMYRI8,  a-mi Via,  t.  (a,  and  myrrha,  myrrh,  Lit)  A 
genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  natural  order  Amyridea. 
An,  an,  (an,  Goth,  one,  Sax.)  The  form  of  tfc* 
indefinite  article  when  used  before  a word  coilU 
mencing  with  a vowel  or  A mute.  It  signifies 
one,  but  with  less  emphasis,  as  any  or  some— as 
I ‘ there  stands  an  ass;’  * an  elephant  might  swim  in 
this  water.’  In  old  authors,  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  if,  as,  lan  thou  wert  my  father.’  Some- 
times it  is  redundant,  as — 

He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a man. — Shots. 
Sometimes  as  a contraction  of  as  if,  hs — 

I will  roar  you  an  *t  were  any  nightingale. — Shots. 

Asa,  an'a,  ad.  (Greek.)  A word  used  in  the 
prescriptions  of  physicians,  importing  the  like 
> quantity,  as  wine  and  honey,  a or  Ana,  that 
is,  wine  and  honey,  each  two  ounces.  Ana  is 
occasionally  used  as  a termination,  to  denote  col- 
lections either  of  remarks  made  by  celebrated 
individuals,  of  extracts  made  from  their  note 
books,  letters,  or  from  newly  published  works. 
Anabaptibe,  an-a-bap'tise,  r.  a.  To  rebaptise, 
Ajtabaptism,  an-a-bap'tizm,  a.  (ana,  again,  and 
, baptize , I dip  or  baptise.  Gr.)  The  word  is  applied 
to  a person  who  has  been  rebaptised;  but  such 
name  is  rejected  by  Antipscdo-haptists,  or  as  they 
are  more  generally  called.  Baptists,  who  hold  that 
none  should  be  baptised  till  they  arc  capable  of 
understanding  and  professing  the  Christian  faith, 
and  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  by 
immersion  or  dipping  of  the  whole  body  in  water. 

I Anabaptist,  an-a-bap'tist,  a.  One  who  holds  the 
, doctrine  of  Anabaptism ; the  term  is  more  parti- 
cularly applied  to  a sect  of  German  fanatics,  who 
committed  great  excesses  in  the  year  1525,  and 
for  ten  years  afterwards.  In  addition  to  their 
notions  of  the  unlawfulness  of  infant  baptism,  they 
are  said  to  have  held  the  unlawfulness  of  all  civil 
| authority,  and  maintained,  that  among  the  saints, 
all  things  should  be  held  in  common. 

' Anabaftibtic,  an-a-bnp-tis'tik,  ^ a.  Relating 
Anabaptibtical,  an-a-bap-tis'to-kal,)  to  the  no- 
tions of  Anabaptists. 

| Anabaptistky,  an-a-hap'tis-tre,  a.  The  sect  or 
doctrine  held  by  Anabaptists. 

An  ah  as,  an 'a- bag,  a.  (anabaino,  I ascend,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  acanthopterygions  fishes,  belonging  to 
the  perch  family ; remarkable  for  the  power  they 


possess  of  quitting  the  water  for  some  time,  and  ; 
making  their  way  on  land — a power  arising  from  1 
the  complicated  lamina1  of  their  gills  retaining  the 
water  after  they  have  got  on  land.  The  snout  of  ' 
this  species  is  short  and  obtuse,  and  both  jaws  1 
provided  with  rasp- like  teeth,  but  which  are  strong  I 
and  acute  on  the  pharynx. 

Anabasis,  an-a-ba'sis,  a.  (annbom,  an  equisetum, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  small  evergreen  exotic  shrubs : 
Order,  Chenopodea?. 

An  A HEN. E,  an-a-be'ne,  a.  (anabaino,  I ascend,  Gr.)  | 

A name  given  by  J.  A.  Ritgen  to  a family  of 
Saurians,  which,  like  the  chameleon,  are  in  the  J 
habit  of  ascending  trees.  To  the  same  family,  i 
the  same  author  applies  the  terms  anobenodactyles  I 
and  anabenosaurions. 

Anabothera,  an-a-boM'e-ra,  a.  ( anahothron , a 
ladder,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  Withain  to  a 
fossil  plant  from  Allanbonk,  Berwickshire. 

Anableps,  an'a-bleps,  s.  (anablepio,  I look  np,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cyprini-  , 
die,  remarkable  for  a curious  structure  of  the  eye,  j 
which  protrudes,  and  has  the  iris  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a transverse  band ; the  snout  is  trun- 
cated ; body,  of  a cylindrical  shape,  and  covered  , 
with  strong  scales.  Inhabits  the  rivers  of  Guiana.  I 

Axabrosib,  an-a-bn/sis,  *.  (Greek.)  An  erosion 
or  corroding;  a consuming  or  wasting  away  of 
any  part  of  the  body. 

Anaca,  a-na'ka,  a.  A small  kind  of  paroquet 

Anaoampbekoi  s.  an-a-kamp'se-rus.s.(aniiXoA?/)/o,  , 
and  eras,  love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  supposed  | 
by  the  ancients  to  have  the  power  of  restoring  the  1 
passion  of  love : Order,  1‘urtulaceic. 

AnacAMPTIC,  an-a-kami/tik,  a.  (anakampto,  I re-  ! 
fleet  or  bend  back,  Gr.)  Reflecting  or  reflect'd ; 
an  anacamptic  sound,  an  echo ; an  anacamptic  j 
hill,  a hill  that  produces  an  echo. 

Anacampticb,  an-a-kamp’tika,  a.  Catoptrics,  the  j 
doctrine  of  reflected  light. 

Anacamptis,  an-a-kainp'tis,  a.  ( anakampto . Gr.) 
The  orchis  pyramidalis  of  Linmrus:  Order,  Or- 
chid ea1. 

Anacantbes,  an-a-kan'thus,  a.  (nna,  and  konthoa,  ; 
a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  skate  fishes  which  have 
neither  spine  nor  fin  upon  the  tail. 

AnacardiacEjE,  an-a-kdr-de-a'se-e,  a.  (ana,  and 
kardia,  the  heart,  Gr.)  A natural  order  of  poly-  i! 
petalous  exogena,  consisting  of  woody  plants  i 
abounding  in  an  acrid  resin : flowers  with  perigy- 
nous  stamens ; fruit,  superior,  simple,  one-seeded ; 1 

leaves  alternate  without  stipule?.  It  contains 
among  its  genera  the  sumach,  the  pUtacias,  the 
mango,  and  the  cashew,  the  nuts  of  the  latter  are 
well  known  ns  yielding  a black  caustic  oil,  and  a 
wholesome  kcmal,  used  in  making  puddings,  or  ! 
eaten  raw,  in  the  West  Indies. 

Anacarthetics,  Hu-a-kiir-Met'iks,  a.  (ana,  and  i 
katharos,  pure,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  cough,  attended  with  expectoration ; any  medi- 
cine that  operates  upwards. — Quincy. 

Anacepiialjeoris,  an-a-sef-a-le-o'sis,  a.  (onokt- 
phoJaioaia,  Gr.)  Recapitulation  or  summon'  of  the 
principal  lieadk 

Anackpiializk,  an-a-sefa-lize,  v.  a.  (ana,  again, 
and  kephnlr,  a head,  Gr.)  To  recapitulate;  to  go 
over  the  heads  of  a discourse  again. 

Anachoret,  an-ak'o-ret,  ) t.  A hermit;  a monk 

AnachoRite.  an-ak'o-rite.)  who  leaves  the  convent 
to  lead  a more  secluded  life. 


ANAGOGICALLY — ANAI.EPSIS. 


A X VCHOR  ETICAL — AN  A GOGICA  L. 


Anaciioketical,  an-a-ku-ret e-kal,  a.  Relating  j 
to  a hermit  or  anuchoret. 

| AxacBSOKUU,  an-ak'kro-nizm,  t.  (ana  and  chro- 
tios , time,  Gr.)  An  error  in  computing  time,  by 

: which  events  are  misplaced  in  regard  to  each 

other.  It  seems  properly  to  signify  an  error  by 
which  an  cvnit  is  placed  too  early ; bat  is  gene- 
rally used  for  any  error  in  chronology. 

Anachronistic,  an-a-kro-uis'tik,  a.  Containing 
an  anachronism. 

| Anaclastics,  an-a-klas'tiks,  t.  ( ana  and  Uao,  I 
break,  Gr.)  Dioptrics,  or  that  branch  of  optics 
which  treats  of  the  refraction  of  light. 

Anacoenosib,  an-uk-o-e-no'sis,  t.  ( anakoinosit , 
Gr.)  A figure  iu  Rhetoric,  by  which  the  speaker 
applies  to  his  hearers  or  opponents  for  their  opinion 
upon  the  points  iu  dispute. 

Anaconda,  an-a-kon'du,  a.  The  great  serpent  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  a specie*  of  boa. 

Anacreontic,  an-ak-re-on'tik,  t.  A little  poem 
written  in  the  style  of  Anacreon,  devoted  to  love 
and  wine; — a.  relating  to,  or  in  the  manner  of 
Anacreon. 

Anacyci.L'8,  an-a-si'klus,  ».  (abridged  from  annn- 
thocyclus,  a word  composed  of  a,  without,  anthot, 
a flower,  and  kyUos,  a circle,  Gr.)  The  Ring- 
flower,  a genus  of  composite  plants,  which  have 
rows  of  ovaries,  without  flowers,  placed  in  a circle 
round  the  disk. 

Anadjemub,  an-a-de'mus,  t.  A name  given  by 
Swninson  to  a genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Leptostomina*  or  long-billed  cuckoos — India. 

I Anademe,  an'a-deme,  «.  ( a limit  ma , Gr.  anademe , 
Fr.)  A garland  of  flowers  worn  round  the  head. 

In  anndemei  for  whom  the  curious  dispose 

The  red,  the  dainty  white,  the  goodly  damask  rose. 

Den  Jonson. 

Anadenia,  an-a-de'ne-a,  a.  (a,  without,  and  mien, 
a gland,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Australian  plants: 
Order,  Proteaceie. 

Anadiplosis,  an-a-de-plo'sis,  a.  (Greek.)  Redu- 
plication ; a figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which  the  lost 
word  of  the  foregoing  member  of  a period  becomes 
the  first  of  the  following,  as  — ‘ he  retained  hit 
virtue  amidti  ail  hit  misfortunes,  misfortunes 
which  only  hit  virtue  brought  upon  him.’ 

An.estuesia,  a-ues-<Ae'zhe-  a,  a.  (a,  without,  and 
aisthesis,  feeling,  Gr.)  Deprivation  of  the  sense 
of  touch. 

Anagallib,  an-a-gallis,  a.  (Greek  name.)  Pim- 
pernel, or  the  poor  mans  weather-glass,  a genus 
of  plants  with  wheel-shaped  corollas  and  a cap- 
sule opening  into  two  halves,  the  upper  of  which 
fits  into  the  other.  The  pimpernel  opens  in  the 
morning  and  closes  in  the  afternoon;  its  petals 
remain  shut  in  wet  weather. 

Anaglyph,  an'a-glif,  a.  ( anayyphe , Fr.  from  ana 
and  ylypho , I engrave,  Gr  ) An  ornamental  en- 
graving on  plate ; anything  in  relief  in  sculpture. 

Anaglyptic,  an-a-glip'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
art  of  engraving,  chasing,  or  embossing  on  plate. 

Anaonobta,  an-ag-nos'ta,  a.  A literary  servant, 
whose  dnty  it  was  to  read,  dnring  meals,  in  great 
Roman  families,  or  to  his  master  in  private. 

AnagogeticaL,  an-a-go-jet'c-kaJ,  a.  (nnagogot, 
Gr.)  That  which  contributes  or  relates  to  spiritual 
elevation  or  religious  raptures;  mysterious;  ele- 
vated above  humanity. 

Anagogical,  an-a-goj'e-kal,  a.  (anagogiyue,  Fr.) 
Mysterious;  elevated;  religiously  exulted. 


Anagogically, an-a-goj'e-kal-le,o<i.  Mysteriously; 
with  religious  elevation. 

An agogics,  an-a-g«y  'ik»,  a.  Mysterious  considera- 
tions. 

An  AGOG  Y,  an'a-go-je,  a.  A mystical  meaning  ap- 
plied to  the  language  of  Scripture. 

Anagram,  an'a-gruin,  a.  (ana,  back,  and  gramma , 
a letter,  Gr.)  A transposition  of  letters  so  as  to 
form  other  words. 

Live,  vile,  and  evil,  have  the  self-mine  letters. 

He  lives  but  vile  whom  evil  holds  in  fetters. 

An  a grammatical,  an -a-gram-nut'e-kal,  a.  Form- 
ing an  anagram. 

An  AGRA  MM  ATIC  ALLY,  an-a-gram-mnt'e-kal-le,  ad. 
In  the  manner  of  an  anagram. 

Anaorammatism,  an-a-gram'mat-izm,  a.  The  art 
or  practice  of  making  anagrams. 

Anagrammatist,  an-a-gram'ma-tist,  a.  A m.JvCr 
of  anagrams. 

Anagrammatize,  an-a-gram'ma-tize,  r.  n.  To 
make  anagrams. 

Anal,  an'al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  anus;  placed 
below  the  tail.  Anal-angle , in  Entomology,  the 
internal  angle  at  the  base  of  an  insect’s  wing; 
anal-area,  that  part  of  the  wing  of  a dipterous 
insect  which  is  situated  within  the  middle  nervure, 
or  in  orthopterous  insects,  that  part  which  is  situ- 
ated between  the  anal  and  the  posterior  margin ; 
anal-nervure,  the  principal  nerve  in  the  wing  of 
an  insect  adjoining  the  internal  or  posterior  mar- 
gin; anal-segment,  the  hinder  segment  of  an  an- 
nclide;  anal-glands , glands  situated  near  the  anus 
of  certain  animals  by  which  secretions  are  formed, 
sometimes  attractive,  but  usually  repulsive  in  their 
properties;  anal-valves,  certain  valves  situated  at 
the  terminal  orifice  of  the  intestines  of  some  of  tho 
cephalopoda,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it  from 
the  entrance  o?  foreign  substances. 

An alcime,  an-al'sim,  i.  (anal hit,  weak,  Gr.)  Cubi- 
site,  a mineral,  a variety  of  zeolite,  occurring  usu- 
ally in  trap  rocks,  in  cubic  crystals,  either  perfect 
or  1 laving  each  of  the  solid  angles  replaced  by  threo 
planes.  It  also  occurs  in  diverging  fibres,  forming 
aggregated  crystals  ; fracture,  flat,  conchoids)  ; 
colour,  white,  grey,  yellowish,  reddish,  or  deep 
red;  scratches  glass;  transiuscent  or  transparent; 
occasionally  opaque;  it  becomes  weakly  electrio 
when  rubbed — hence  the  name  annlcime.  Sp.  gr. 
3,  nearly.  It  consists  of  silica,  67.07 ; alumina, 
20.22  ; soda,  14.71 ; water,  8.28. 

Analcipus,  an-al'sc-pus,  t.  (analkit,  weak, 
and  pout,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds.  A. 
hirandinsceus,  an  Indian  species,  is  about  six 
inches  in  length,  black  above,  glossed  with  blueish 
green,  with  a band  on  the  romp,  and  all  the  under 
plumage  white;  feet  weak  and  short — hence  the 
name : Family,  Dicrurhue  or  Drongo  Shrikes. 

Analecta,  an-a-lek'ta,  t.  A collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  different  works ; a servant  employed 
in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Romans  to  collect  the 
scraps  after  meals. 

Analects,  an'a-lekts,  t.  (amdectes,  Fr.  from  ana- 
lego,  I pick  up,  Gr.)  Fragments  selected  from 
authors;  select  pieces;  in  our  old  dictionaries, 
crumbs  which  fall  from  the  table. 

Analkmma,  an-al-em'ma,  t.  (Greek.)  A projec- 
tion of  the  sphere,  used  by  the  old  astrouoraers 
previous  to  the  invention  of  astronomy. 

Analepbis,  an-a-lep'si*,*.  (ana,  again, and  lambano , 

I take,  Gr.)  Recovery  of  health  after  sickness. 
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ANALEPTIC— ANALYST. 


Analeptic,  an-a-lep’tic,  a.  (amaleptilot,  Gr.)  Re- 
storative ; — t.  a medicine  which  ha*  a tendency  to 
restore  health  and  vigour  to  the  body. 

Analgect,  an-al’jo-se,  i.  ( analgesia , Gr.)  Indo- 
lence, apathy. 

Analogal,  an-al'o-gal,  $.  Analogous. 

1 see  many  analoj/ai  motions  in  animal*.— Hale. 

Analogical,  an-a-loj'e-kal,  a.  Analogous,  haring 
relation  or  resemblance  to ; when  used  by  way  of 
analogy,  it  seems  properly  distinguished  frbm  ana- 
logous— anaitgout,  signifying,  having  relation  to; 
and  analogical , having  the  quality  of  representing 
relations. 

Analogically,  an-a-loj'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  an  ana- 
logical manner ; in  on  analogous  manner. 

Analogicalness,  an-a-loj'e-kal-ne.%  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  analogical ; fitness  to  bo  applied  to 
the  illustration  of  some  analogy. 

A&ALOGI8M,  an-al'o-jizm,  t.  (unaloyismog,  Gr.)  An 
argument  from  the  cause  to  the  effect. 

Analogize,  an-al'o-jizc,  r.  a.  To  explain  by 
analogy. 

Analogous,  an-al'o-gus,  a.  Having  relation  to,  or 
resemblance. 

Analogously,  an-al'o-gus-le,  ad.  In  on  analogous 
manner. 

Analogue,  an'a-log,  $.  A body  which  baa  a re- 
semblance to  another;  applied,  in  Palaeontology, 
to  on  animal  or  plant  in  the  fossil  state,  which  cor- 
responds altogether,  or  nearly,  to  a recent  species. 

An  a LOO  Y,  an-al'o-jc,  i.  ( analogic , Fr.  analogia , Gr.) 
Resemblance ; agreement  in  certain  particulars ; 
similarity  of  relation  to  other  things ; [things 
may  be  analogous  which  arc  not  alike,  and  alike, 
without  being  analogous.  By  analogy,  we  under- 
staud  agreement  in  one  or  more  particulars  in 
material  objects,  which  are  otherwise  unlike — 
thus,  the  bark  of  a tree  is  analogous  to  the  skin  of 
an  animal,  because  it  is  related  to  the  plant  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  skin  is  to  the  animal; 
but  when  two  men  resemble  each  other,  we  do 
not  say  there  is  an  analogy,  but  a likeness]  ; a 
mode  of  reasoning  by  which,  from  the  agreement 
of  certain  particulars,  wc  infer  the  existence  of 
others,  or  the  probability  of  their  existence.  In 
Grammar,  the  agreement  of  certain  words  in  one 
eommoa  mode  — as,  loved  from  /ore;  formation 
from  form ; the  correspondence  which  a word  or 
phrase  bears  to  the  general  and  received  forms  of 
any  language. 

Analysis,  an-al'e-sis,  a.  (Greek,  unloosing.)  The 
separation  of  a compound  body  into  the  several 
parts  of  which  it  consists;  the  consideration  of 
anything  in  parts,  so  that  some  particular  is  first 
considered,  then  another;  the  solution  of  any- 
thing, whether  corporeal  or  mental,  to  its  first 
elements — as  of  a sentence  to  single  words — of  a 
plant  to  its  several  parts — of  a tune  to  single 
notes— or  of  an  argument  to  simple  propositions. 
In  Botany,  it  is  the  synonyme  of  * dissection  ’ in 
Zoology.  In  Geometry,  the  mfttbod  of  establish- 
ing the  truth  of  a proposition,  by  4 assuming  the 
proposition  enunciated  to  be  true,  and  deducing 
consequences  from  that  supposition  till  a conclu- 
sion is  arrived  at  manifestly  true  or  false  ; orr  at 
least,  known  to  be  true  or  false  by  its  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  some  proposition  which  has 
already  been  demonstrated.' — Brande, 

Analyst,  an 'a- list,  i.  ( analyete , Fr.)  A person 
who  analyzes. 
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ANALYTIC— AN  AFLEROTIC. 


Analytic,  an-a-lit'ik,  ) a.  That  which 

Analytical,  an-a-lit'e-kal,  f resolves  a thing 
into  its  first  principles ; that  which  proceeds  by 
analysis,  or  by  taking  the  parts  of  a compound 
into  distinct  and  particular  consideration  ; that 
which  has  been  obtained  by  analysis;  the  method 
of  obtaining  an  analysis. 

Analytically,  au-a-lit'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  an  ana- 
lytical manner. 

Analytics,  an-a-lit'iks,  a.  Analytic  method.  | 

Your  rant  at  au.rl;/tuls,  Hke  dogs  barking  at  the  moon, 

hurts  nobody  but  yourself. — WatiiA  Correction  of  IMAxt. 

Analyze,  an'a-lizc,  r.  a.  ( anafyo , Gr.)  To  reduce  ; 
a compound  body  into  its  constituent  parts. 

Analyzer,  an'a-li-zur,  *.  That  which  has  the  ! 
power  of  analyzing ; one  who  analyzes. 

Anamnesis,  an  - am ' ne  - sis,  t.  (amt,  and  mnesb, 
memory,  Gr.)  A remembrance;  a figure  iu  Rhe- 
toric which  calls  to  mind  what  has  been  omitted. 

Anamnestic,  an-am-nes'tik,  a.  Helpful  to  the  | 
memory; — «.  a medicine  useful  in  assisting  the 
memory'. 

Anamorimiosis,  an-a-mawr-fo'sis,  s.  ( ana , and 
morjdiosb , a figure,  Gr.)  In  Perspective,  a pro-  ! 
jectiou  or  drawing,  executed  in  such  a manner, 
that  when  viewed  in  the  ordinary  way  the  object*  ! 
represented  appear  confused  and  disturbed,  or  as  j 
giving  an  entirely  different  picture  from  what 
is  seen  when  viewed  from  a particular  point,  or  1 
when  reflected  from  a curved  mirror  or  polyhedron, 
in  which  case  it  recovers  its  due  proportions,  ami  ; 
exhibits  the  true  picture.  The  term  is  applied  in  I 
Botany  when  any  part  of  a plant  assumes  an  un-  j 
usual  or  degenerated  appearance  through  excess  of  ‘ 
development  as  is  often  the  case  in  alga1,  and 
other  cryptogamous  plants. 

Anampsir,  an-ainp'sis,  t.  A name  given  by  Cuvier 

1 to  a genus  of  acnnthoptervgious  fishes,  with  fusi- 
form bodies,  and  having  the  head  and  gill- covers 
destitute  of  scales. 

Ananas,  a-na’nas,  t.  (nanat,  the  Peruvian  name  of 
the  pine-apple.)  The  pine-apple. — See  Brome- 
Hocose. 

Ananarsa,  an-an-as'sa,  ».  Another  name  for  the  j 
common  pine-apple;  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  ; 
Bromeliacee. 

AnaKCHITES,  a-nan-ki'tes,  t.  (Greek  name  of  a j 
gem.)  A genus  of  helmet -shaped  fossil  Echinida*,  ’ 
differing  from  the  spatangus  in  being  furrowed 
anteriorly;  the  mouth  of  both  is  beneath,  and  near 
the  edge,  in  which  they  differ  from  the  other  genera. 

AxandroUR,  an-on'drus,  a.  ( a , without,  and  antr, 
a man,  Gr.)  A term  applied  by  Candolle  to 
flowers  which  have  the  pistils  so  numerous  as  to 
prevent  impregnation,  or  in  which  they  arc  en- 
tirely wanting. 

Anapest,  an'a-pest,  *.  (anapabet,  Gr.)  A foot,  in 
poetry,  consisting  of  two  short  syllables  and  a 
long  one. 

Anapestic,  an-a  pes'tik,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an 
anapest ; — #.  the  anapestic  measure. 

Anapiio&a,  an-afo-ra,  *.  (Greek.)  A figure,  in 
Rhetoric,  when  several  clauses  of  a sentence  com-  ; 
mrnce  with  the  same  words,  as — 4 Where  is  the 
wise  ? Where  is  the  scribe  V Where  is  the  dis- 
puter  of  this  world  ?’ 

Anaplerotic,  an-a-ple-ret'ik,  a.  ( [anaplcruo , I fill  j 
up,  Gr.)  That  which  fills  up  any  vacuity;  used  j 
respecting  such  applications  as  promote  the  growth 
of  flesh. 
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ANAPLOTHERIUM — ANASTROPHE.  AN  AST  ROU  S — AN  ATI  FA. 

AxArLOTHKRirM. — See  Anoplotherium. 

Anarch,  an 'ark,  ) t.  tanarchia,  want  of  go- 

Anaicciust,  an'ark-ist,)  v eminent,  Gr.)  Ono  who 
occasions  confusion ; one  who  lives  without  sub- 
mission to  rule  or  authority. 

{ «■  Conftiwd;  without 

Anarchic,  an-ar  kik,  >•  . . 

Axahchical,  .n-.r'ko-kal.)  ^ or  *0Tern“mL 

Akakciuam,  an'ar-kizm,)  a.  The  entire  want  of 

Anarchy,  an'ar-ke,  ) political  government ; a 

state  of  society  in  which  tlie  magisterial  or  sove- 
reign power  is  impotcntly  exercised;  disorder, 
confusion,  tumult,  chaos. 

Anarhichas,  an-nr-hi'kiR,  s.  A name  conceived 
by  Gesner,  and  applied  by  Linna-us  to  a genus  of 
acantbopterygious  fishes,  allied  to  the  blcnnies, 
from  which  they  are  only  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  the  ventral  fin.  A.  pupus  is  the  wolf- 
fish and  sea-cat  of  the  British  seas.  It  attains 
the  length  of  six  feet,  and  is  extremely  voracious. 

Anas,  an 'as,  a.  (anas,  a duck,  Lat.)  The  duck,  a 
genus  of  web-footed,  flat-beaked  birds ; type  of 
the  family  Anatidai. 

Anasarca,  an-a-sdr'ka,  a.  (ana,  through,  and  tarx , 
flesh,  Gr.)  A dropsical  disease  in  which  an  aque- 
ous fluid  is  extensively  diffused  in  the  general  cel- 
lular texture  of  the  body. — Cooper. 

Anasarcous,  an-a-adr'kus,  a . Relating  to  the 

dropsy. 

Anastatica,  an-as-tat'e-ka.  a (anastui*,  resurrec- 
tion, Gr.)  A cruciferous  plant,  a native  of  Syria 
and  Arabia,  which  has  the  property  of  recovering 
its  original  form,  however  dry  it  may  be,  when 
immersed  in  water ; the  rose  of  Jericlio. 

Anastoma,  an-a -sto'ma,.*.  (arm,  and  stoma,  a mouth, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  terrestrial  tcstacca,  belonging  to 
the  land  volutes  or  lamp-snails:  shell  discoid ; spire 
scarcely  raised ; aperture  turned  upwards,  and 
furnished  with  plaited  teeth  on  both  sides:  Family, 
Heliddsc. 

Anastomatic,  an-as-to-mat'ik,  x.  A medicine 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  removing  obstruc- 
tions, by  opening  the  mouths  of  vessels  and  pro- 
moting circulation ; — a.  that  which  has  the  quality 
of  removing  obstructions. 

Anastomosing, an-ss-to-roo'zing,  part. a.  Applied, 
in  Anatomy,  when  blood  vessels  open  the  one  into 
the  other;  and  in  Botany  when  two  parts,  growing 
in  different  directions,  unite  and  grow  together,  as 
the  veins  Jn  the  leaves  of  plants. 

Anastomosis,  an-as-to-mo'sis,  t.  ( ana,  throngh, 
and  stoma , a mouth,  Gr.)  The  inosculation  or 
joining  together  of  the  organs  of  circulation  of  the 
body,  as  that  of  the  arteries  and  veins;  the  union 
of  the  veins  of  leaves,  or  of  the  nervune*  of  the 
wings  of  inaects ; the  opening  of  the  mouths  of 
vessels  of  organised  bodies  to  discharge  the  fluids 
they  contain  into  other  vessels. 

Anastomoze,  an-as'to-moae,  p.  «.  To  inosculate; 
to  unite  as  in  anastomosis. 

Anastomcs,  an-as-to'inus,  a.  A genus  of  vertical 
mouthed  fishes:  head  compressed;  mouth  small  ami 
terminal ; a single  row  of  teeth  above  and  below ; 
the  lower  jaw  turned  in  front  of  the  upper  one ; 
branchial  membrane  with  four  rays. 

Anastozoarla,  an-as-to-zo-n're-a,  a.  (a,  without, 
mfutos,  a pap,  and  toon,  an  animal,  Gr.)  A 
name  given  by  Rhuuville  to  those  vertebra  ted  ani- 
mals which  have  no  mamrme  or  teats. 

An  A STROP  nK,  an-as'tro-fe,  a.  ( anastrophe  a prepos- 

terons  placing,  Gr.)  A figure,  inRhetoric,  whereby 
words  that  should  have  been  before  are  placed  be- 
hind, as  in  ‘ all  Italy,  about  I went,’  for  1 1 went 
about  all  Italy.’  The  commencement  of  Paradise 
Lost  affords  a beautiful  example  of  the  anastrophe. 

Of  man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  deatii  into  the  world  aud  all  our  woe, 

With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  scat — 

Sing  heavenly  Muse!— Milton. 

Anastrous,  an-ns'trus,  I.  (a,  prir.  and  natron,  a 
star  or  constellation,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  astro- 
nomers to  the  twelve  portions  of  the  ecliptic,  which 
the  signs  anciently  possessed,  but  which  have  since 
been  deserted  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
An atase,  an  ' a - tase,  a.  ( onoteino,  I extend, 
Gr.)  Octahedrite ; the  octahedral  oxide  of  tita- 
nium ; a mineral,  with  reflected  light,  of  various 
shades  of  blue,  brown,  or  steel-grey — by  trans- 
mitted light,  greenish -yellow,  blueish,  or  blue. 
The  general  form  of  its  crystal  is  that  of  an  acute 
octahedron,  with  equal  and  similar  isosceles  tri- 
angular faces,  scratches  glass,  and  is  brittle : Sp. 
gr.  3.8. — Rare. 

Anathema,  an-a/A'e-ma,  a.  (Greek.)  An  ecclesi- 
astical curse,  by  which  a person  is  separated  from 
the  church,  and  in  Roman  catholic  countries,  also 
from  the  privileges  of  society;  a curse  pronounced 
by  a reclaimed  heretic  against  the  doctrines  he  for- 
merly held  and  now  abjures;  anciently,  an  offering 
presented  to  some  deity,  and  hung  up  in  the  temple 
consecrated  to  it.  In  Scripture,  the  word  is  used 
for  the  object  of  the  curse  or  the  person  accursed. 

If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  he 
Anathema  Murunatliu. — J"auL 

The  word  has  been  anglicised  by  some  authors  into 
anathema,  but  is  not  in  use  in  that  form. 

Your  holy  father  of  Rome  hath  smitten  with  his  thun- 
derbolt  of  excommunication  and  aixiUona,  at  one  time 
or  other,  most  of  the  orthodox  churches  of  the  world. — 
h'krht-m't  Miracle*  of  intieliriit 

Anathematical,  an -a/A -e-mat 'e-kni,  cl  That 
which  has  the  properties  of  ait  anathema ; that 
which  relates  to  an  anathema.  . 

Anatiiematically,  nu-a-lAe-inat'c-kal-l$a<£  In 
an  anathematical  manner. 

Anathematise,  an-aM'e-ma-tire,  v.  a.  To  pro- 
nounce accursed  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Anathematization,  on-afA'e-ma-te-za'shun,  a. 
Extreme  cursing ; the  act  of  pronouncing  an  ana- 
thema. 

Anathematizer,  an-nd/i'e-ma-ti-mr,  a.  One  who 
pronounces  an  anathema. 

Asattd.e,  an-a-ti'de,  a.  ( ttncu , a duck,  Lat.)  A family 
of  birds  of  the  order  Natatores  or  swimmers,  in- 
cluding the  Anscrinr,  or  geese  and  swans ; the 
Anatinsc  or  river-ducks;  the  FuliguKna*  or  sea- 
ducks  ; the  PhamicoptimE  ar  flamingos,  and  the 
Merganid®  or  Mergansers,  all  of  which  have  the 
bill  very  broad,  and  it*  sides  furnished  with  lamel- 
lar plates,  and  the  feet  webbed,  aud  adapted  for 
swimming. 

An  ATI  FA,  a-nat'e-fa,  a.  (emeu,  a duck,  and  fero,  I 
bear,  Lat.)  Barnacles ; a genus  of  Cirrhipeds, 
furnished  with  wedge  - shaped  multivalve  shells, 
consisting  of  five  or  more  piece*,  united  at  the 
extremity,  by  which  the  animals  adhere  to  rocks, 
weeds,  bottoms  of  ships,  &c.  So  named  from  the 
superstitious  notion  that  the  Anatila  lievia,  or  duck 
barnacle,  was  the  parent  of  the  barnacle  goose. 
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AN  ATI  FER— ANBURY. 


1 Thu  common  shell  is  fixed  to  a long  fleshy 
peduncle,  and  is  frequently  found  attached  to 
finding  timber.  The  ten  taenia,  which  proceed 
from  the  anterior  opening  of  the  valves,  have  an 
appearaneo  that  recalls  to  the  mind  of  a casual, 
inaccurate  observer,  the  recollection  of  a feather, 
and  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  fable  took  its 
rise.'  ‘Some,'  says  Nattal,  4 even  described  these 
supposed  embryos  as  fruits,  in  whose  structure 
already  appeared  tbe  lineaments  of  a fowl,  which, 
being  dropped  forthwith  into  the  sea,  turned 
directly  into  birds.' — Penny  Cyclop, 

I Anatifer,  a-nut'e-fer,  i.  A name  given  to  the 
barnacle. 

i Anatiferou®,  an-a-tif e-rus,  a.  (anas,  and  fero , I 
bear.)  Producing  ducks ; used  in  reference  to  tbe 
abovc-mentioued  fable. — Obsolete.  See  Anatifa. 
Anatocism,  an-at'o -sizm,  t.  (anatokismas,  Gr.) 
An  accumulation  of  interest  upon  interest ; the 
addition  of  the  interest,  due  for  money  lent,  added 
to  the  original  stun  ; compound  interest. 

; Anatomical,  an-a-tom'e-kul,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
relating  to  anatomy ; proceeding  upon  the  princi- 
ples taught  in  anatomy ; belonging  to  anatomy ; 
anatomized,  dissected,  separated. 

Anatomically,  an-a-tom'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  an 
anatomical  manner;  in  the  sense  of  an  anatomist; 
according  to  tbe  doctrine  of  anatomy. 

Anatomist,  an-st'o-mist,  t.  (astakmos,  Gr.  anato- 
tnisfe,  Fr.)  One  who  studies  the  structure  of 
animal  bodies  by  means  of  dissection ; one  who 
cuts  up  and  separates  tbe  various  parts  of  ani- 
mals, in  order  to  acquire  or  communicate  a know- 
j ledge  of  their  structure  and  functions. 

Anatomize,  an-at'o-mize,  r.  a.  To  dissect  an  ani- 
, mat ; to  divide  the  body  into  its  component  or 
constituent  parts;  to  lay  anything  open  distinctly 
and  by  minute  parts. 

I must  «pcak  brotherly  of  him.  but  should  I anatomise 
him  t«  thee  as  he  is,  I must  blush  and  weep,  and  theo 
must  look  pale,  and  wonder. — shots. 

Anatomy,  an-at'o -me,  s.  (anatomia,  Gr.)  Tbe 
| science  which  communicates  the  knowledge  of  the 
number,  situation,  relation,  connection,  and  struc- 
ture of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  animal 
bo«iies;  the  art  of  dissecting  the  body ; the  art  of 
dividing  anything,  whether  corporeal  or  intellec- 
tual ; the  body  stripped  of  its  integuments ; by  way 
of  irony  or  ridicule,  a thin,  meagre  jienion. 

They  brought  one  Pinch,  a hungry,  lean-faced  \ illain, 

A mere  anatomy,  a mountebank, 

A thread-ban-  juggler,  and  a fortune-teller. 

. A needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wrrtch, 

A living,  dead  man. — Shots. 

Anatomy,  Comparative , i.  The  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  animals  in  general. 

Anatomy,  Human,  t.  Applied  to  tbe  dissection  of 
the  humau  body. 

Anatron,  an'a-trun,  s.  The  scum  which  swims 
j upon  the  molten  glass  in  the  furnace ; also,  the 
salt  that  gathers  occasionally  on  the  walls  of  damp 
vaults. 

An ATROPOC 8,  a-nat'ro-pns,  a.  (anatre/ro,  I turn,  Gr.) 
Applied  to  an  embryo,  produced  by  one  side  of  an 
j ovule  growing  upon  itself,  while  the  other  remains 
immoveable,  till  that  portion  of  the  ovule  which 
was  originally  nearest  the  a|>ex  approaches  the 
hilum;  the  base  then  constituting  the  apex  of  the 
ovule. 

Anucry,  an'bu-re,  s.  Same  as  Ambnry, — which 
see.  Also,  the  club-root,  a sort  of  galls  produced 


by  insects  on  the  roots  of  turnips,  hollyhocks,  cab- 
bages, &c. 

Ancestor,  an'ses-tur,  i.  (asscestre,  Fr.  ancessor, 
for  antecessor,  Lat.)  One  from  whom  a person 
descends ; out  from  whom  a person  descends, either 
by  the  father  or  tbe  mother.  It  is  distinguished 
from  predecessor,  which  is  not,  like  ancestor,  a 
natural  but  civil  denomination.  An  bereditai-y 
monarch  succeeds  his  ancestor's — an  elective  mo- 
narch his  predecessors. 

Ancestral,  an'ses-tral,  a.  Resembling  ancestors. 

Ancestuel,  an'ses-trel,  o.  Claimed  from  ances- 
tors; relating  to  ancestors ; a term  of  law. 
limitation  in  actions  aneestrel  was  anciently  so  here 

In  England.— Halt, 

Ancestry,  an'ses-tre,  s.  Lineage;  a series  of  an- 
cestors or  progenitors;  the  persons  who  compose 
the  lineage;  the  honour  of  descent;  birth. 

Anciiextry,  ane'shen-tre,  f.  Same  as  Ancientry. 

— Which  see. 

A measure  of  state  and  anehmtry. — Shako. 

Anchor,  ank'nr,  s.  A heavy'  iron  instrument,  con 
sitting  of  a long  shank,  with  a ring  at  the  one  end, 
to  which  a cable  is  attached,  and  at  the  other,  two 
barbed  arms,  which,  being  dropped  from  a vessel, 
fastens  in  the  ground,  and  keej*  her  in  the  desired 
position;  metaphorically,  anything  which  confers 
hope  or  stability;  to  cast  anchor,  to  throw  tbe 
anchor  overboard ; to  be,  or  rule,  at  anchor,  to  be 
anchored  ; to  weigh  anchor,  to  raise  t lie  anchor  in 
order  to  set  sail ; — r.  n.  to  cast  anchor ; to  lie  at 
anchor,  to  stop,  to  rest  on; — r.  a.  to  place  at 
anchor;  to  fix  on.  The  word  anchor  is  used  by 
some  old  writers  occasionally  for  anchoret. 

An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  ray  hope. — Shots. 

Anciioraiile,  ank'nr-a-bl,  a.  Applied  to  a part  - 
of  the  sea  in  which  a ship  may  be  anchored. 

Anchorage,  ank'ur-aje,  s.  ( nnckmige , ancrage,  Fr  ) 
The  hold  of  tbe  anchor ; a place  where  ships  may 
be  anchored  ; the  set  of  anchors  belonging  to  a 
ship;  the  duty  paid  for  the  liberty  of  anchoring 
at  any  particular  situation. 

Anchored,  ank'urd,  a.  Held  by  the  anchor; 
shaped  like  an  anchor;  forked  as  the  tongue  of  a 
serpent. 

Shooting  her  ancktrtil  tongue. 

Thrcat’iiing  her  v«mmiod  Uvth. — More. 

In  Heraldry,  anchored  or  ancrcd  means  a cross,  so 
termed,  as  the  four  extremities  of  it  resemble  an  : 
anchor. 

Anchorf.sa,  ank'ur-es,  s.  (from  anchor  or  ancltcr.) 

A female  recluse;  a hermiteea. 

A nch'resses  that  dwell 

Mew'd  up  in  walls. — Fairfax's  Tasso. 

Anchoret,  ank'o-ret,  ) s.  A recluse;  a hermit; 

Anchorite,  ank'o-rite,)  one  who  retires  to  tho  n 
more  severe  duties  of  religion. 

Anchoriiold,  ank'ur-hold,  s.  The  hold  which  the 
anchor  takes ; figuratively,  security. 

Anchor-smith,  ank'ur  smith,  ».  One  who  makes 
or  forges  anchors. 

Anchovy,  an'tsho-ve,  s.  The  Engraulis  encnisi- 
colus,  a small  fish  of  the  clupeaj  or  herring  tribe, 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  ot  sauce; 
back  dusky  brown;  sides  and  belly  of  a shining 
silvery  white;  fins  short,  transparent,  tbe  dorsal 
one  opposite  the  ventral  fins;  tail  forked.  It  so 
closely  resembles  the  common  sprat,  that  it  is 
often  pickled  and  sold  under  that  name— European 
seas. 
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AXCHUSA — ANCISTRUM.  AN COME — ANDKEASBERGOLITE. 

AunrufiA,  an-ku'sa,  t.  (agchousa,  point,  Gr.)  Bn- 
gloss,  a genua  of  plants,  so  naimal  from  the  root 
of  one  of  the  species  A.  tinctoria  being  used  in 
staining  the  skin : Order,  Boraginesc. 

Anchylosis,  an-ke-lo'sis,  a.  (agkyloo,  I bend,  Gr.) 
A stiffness  of  the  joints,  arising  from  various 
causes,  but  generally  from  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  lining  the  joints. 

Anciency,  ane'shen-se,  t.  Antiquity. — Obsolete. 

The  dignity  and  andciicics  of  their  respective  sees. — 
Jura  Cirri. 

Ancient,  ane'shent,  a.  (nncien,  Fr.)  Old;  that 
happened  long  since;  of  old  time;  pertaining  to 
antiquity;  that  which  has  been  of  long  duration  ; 
past;  former;  ancient  and  old  are  distinguished, 
old  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  thing  itself,  and 
ancient  to  time  in  general; — t.  those  who  lived 
in  remote  times  are  termed  ancient;  opposed  to 
the  modems ; old  meti. 

They  called  together  the  andentt  of  the  city. — 

JudUk  vi.  18. 

Ancient,  ^ ».  (supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  end- 

Anshant.)  sheet.)  In  Heraldry,  the  quidon  used 
at  funerals;  the  flag  or  streamer  of  a ship,  and 
formerly  of  a regiment;  the  bearer  of  a flag — hence 
ensign. 

This  is  Othello’s  ancient,  as  I take  it. 

The  same  indeed,  a very  valiant  fellow. — Shots. 

Anciently,  ane'shcnt-le,  ad.  In  old  times. 

Ancientness,  ane'shent-nes,  #.  Antiquity;  ex- 
istence from  old  times. 

Ancientry,  anc'shen-tre,  a.  The  honour  of  an- 
cient lineage;  the  dignity  of  birth;  the  character 
or  imitation  of  antiquity. 

Wronging  the  ancientry,  stealing,  lighting.-* Shots. 

Ancienty,  ane'shen-te,  s.  (anciennele,  Fr.)  Age, 
antiquity. 

Is  not  the  forenamcri  council  of  ancienty  above  a 

thousand  years  ago.— Martin. 

Anctle,  an'sile,  s.  (Latin.)  A shield,  which  was 
believed  by  the  Romans  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Xuma  Pompilius,  upon 
the  preservation  of  which,  the  safety  and  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  considered  to  depend.  With 
other  twelve  shields,  formed  after  the  same  fashion, 
the  sacred  ancile  was  committed  to  the  keeping 
of  twelve  salii,  who,  every  first  of  March,  carried 
them  in  solemn  procession  round  the  walls  of 
Rome,  singing  praises  to  Mars. 

Ancillaria,  an-sil'la-re-a,  ».  A genus  of  spiral 
univalve  marine  testacea,  allied  to  the  olives,  from 
which  they  are  chiefly  distinguished,  in  the  su- 
ture  of  the  whorls  being  callous  and  not  furnished 
with  a groove. 

Ancillarinea,  an-sil-la-rin'c-e,  a.  A name 
given  by  Swainson  to  a sub-family  of  the  Volutes, 
having  Ancillaria  for  its  type.  The  shell  is  of  the 
same  general  form  as  the  olives,  and  highly  po- 
lished; aperture  very  effuse;  the  suture  concealed 
by  enamel ; base,  with  two  strong  grooves,  which 
form  a little  tooth  at  the  edge  of  the  outer  lip ; 
inner  lip  wanting ; base  of  the  pillar  thick ; vitre- 
ous, obliquely  striated,  and  turned  outwards. 

Ancillary,  an'sil-la-re,  a.  (i ancillaria , Lat.)  At- 
tendant upon ; subservient,  as  a handmaid. 

Ancillary,  an'sil-la-re,  ».  ( ancilla,  Lat.)  A 
handmaid. 

Ancistkuu,  an-sis'trum,  $.  (ankistron, a hook,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  exotic  small  herbaceous  plants:  Order, 
Sangtmorbeso. 

An COMB,  anlcnm,  s.  A small  ulcerous  swelling. 

A word  used  in  the  north  of  England.  In  Scot- 
land, it  is  termed  an  income. 

Ancon,  an'kon,  a.  ( ayhon , Gr.)  The  elbow.  In 
Decoration,  a curved  drinking  cup  or  horn. 

Ancones,  an'ko-nea,  1.  pi.  In  Architecture,  orna- 
ments depending  from  the  corona  of  Ionic  door-  ! 
ways  against  the  antepagments ; the  corners  or 
quoins  of  wails,  cross-beams,  rafters,  trusses  or  > 
consoles;  a sort  of  bracket  and  shoulder  pieces, 
apparently  bearing  up  the  mouldings  under  which  , 
they  are  placed ; consoles  or  ornaments  cut  in  the  ; 
key-stones  of  arches,  serving  to  support  busts,  ' 
Sec. ; the  two  parts  or  branches  of  a square  which 
meet  in  an  angle,  like  the  letter  L;  the  angles  or 
flexures  of  rivers;  the  name  of  a prison  in  Car- 
thage. 

Ancony,  an'ko-ne,  a.  In  Metallurgy,  a small  bloom 
of  iron,  wrought  into  a flat  bar,  about  three  feet 
long,  with  two  square  knobs,  one  at  each  end. 

Ancyloblepiiaron,  an-se-lo-ble-fa'ron,s.  ( ogkyle, , 
pronounced  ankyle , a constriction,  and  pharon,  an 
eyelid,  Gr.)  A disease  of  the  eye,  by  which  the 
eyelids  are  closed,  and  the  sight  obstructed. 

Ancyloceras,  an-se-losse-ras,  a.  ( agkyloo , pro- 
nounced ankyloo , I bend,  and  keros,  a horn,  Gr.)  A 
name  given  to  a genus  of  Hamites,  from  the  Spoe- 
ton  clay  and  green  sand  formation. 

Ancylodon,  an-si'lo-don,  or  an-ki'lo-don,  a.  (ag- 
kyloo,  and  odous,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  acan- 
thoptcrygious  fishes,  in  which  the  dorsal  fins  are 
very  remote,  and  the  head  covered  with  scales ; 
Family,  Chsetodon:  Sub-family,  Scucno. 

Ancylcs,  an'se-lus,  a.  The  fresh  water  limpet.  1 
The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  land  snail,  Lim- 
nea,  from  which  it  differs  principally  in  the  simple 
conical  form  of  its  body  and  shell. 

And,  and,  conj.  (Saxon.)  The  particle  by  which 
sentences  or  terms  ore  joined. 

Andabatism,  and'a-bat-izm,  a.  ( andobata , gladi- 
ators who  fonght  hoodwinked,  Lat.)  Uncertainty. 
To  state  the  question,  that  we  may  not  fall  into  anda- 

batism. — Shelf ord's  Dixourte*. 

Andante,  an-dan'te,  a.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  ex- 
press, distinct,  exact.  Andante  Largo  signifies 
that  the  notes  must  be  distinct,  tbe  music  slow, 
and  the  time  accurately  observed. 

Andantimo,  an-dnn-ti'no,  a.  (Italian.)  In  Music, 
slower  than  andante;  in  a tender  manner;  gentle. 

Andean,  an’de-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Andes. 

Andersonia,  an-der-so'ne-a,  a.  (after  William 
Anderson.)  A genus  of  Australian  shrubs ; Order, 
Epacridese. 

Axdira,  an-di’ra,  a.  The  large  hat  of  Brazil. 

Andiron,  and' i -urn,  a.  (Corrupted  from  hand- 
iron.)  Irons  at  the  end  of  a grate,  in  which  tl»e 
spit  turns. 

Andkaciine,  an-drak'ne,  a.  (Greek  name  of  the 
plant  purslane.)  Bastard  Orpine,  a genus  of  an- 
nual plants:  Order,  Euphorbia.**). 

Andran atomy,  an-dra-nato-rae,  a.  (oner,  a man, 
Gr.  and  anatomy .)  The  dissection  of  the  male 
human  body. 

Andke^a,  an-dre-e'a,  a.  (after  Andre,  a German 
botanist.)  A genus  of  mosses,  of  a black  or  brown 
colour,  differing  from  all  others  in  having  a theca 
which  splits  into  four  valves,  cohering  at  their 
ends  by  means  of  a persistent  lid,  and  in  the  want 
of  an  operculum  and  peristome. 

Andkeasberuoi.ite,  an-dre-as-ber'go-lite,  a.  ( An- 
al 
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th-ftisbrry,  a town  in  the  Hart  a,  and  litkoa,  a stone, 
Gr.)  A variety  of  the  mineral  Hannotoine. 

Andkena,  an-dre'na,  $.  A genus  of  bees,  which 
nave  the  tongue  three-rleft,  and  the  lip  cylindrical, 
with  two  bristles  on  each  side. 

! Andkkolite,  an'dre-o-lite,  a.  A contraction  for 
And res sln-rgo I i to. — YV 1 1 ich  see. 

Androc.eum,  an-dro-sc'mn,  a.  (nnrr,  a male,  and 
| oikng,  a house,  Gr.)  A tenn  applied  to  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  a flower  to  which  the  stamens  or 
male  organs  belong ; the  male  apparatus  of  a 
flower. 

Androcymbium,  an -dro- aim 'be -am,  s.  (oner,  a 
man  or  stamen,  and  kymbos,  a little  boat,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Mclnnthaceie. 

AndroDyNAMOCS,  an-dro  di'nu-mus.  a.  (oner,  and 
dymanis,  power,  Gr.)  A name  prujKtsed  by  Fries 
for  those  dicotyledonous  p.ant*,  in  which  then  is 
a more  than  ordinary  development  of  stamens  and 
petals. 

Androgixal,  an-dmj'e-nal,  ) a.  oner,  a man, 

Axdkog  vxocs,  nn-droj'e-nus,  j and  gyne,  a wo- 
man, Gr.)  Having  two  sexes  ; herniaphroditical. 
In  Botany,  applied  to  plants  which  grow  male 
and  female  flowers  on  the  same  root ; as  also  to 
flowers  which  contain  stamens  and  pistils  within 
the  same  envelope.  Applied  to  animals  which 
natnrally,  as  in  the  anail,  combine,  in  their  own 
structure,  the  organs  necessary  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  species,  or  preternaturally,  as  in  some 
monsters. 

Androgynallt,  an-droj'e-nal-le,  ad.  In  the  form 
of  hermaphrodites;  in  the  manner  of  hermaphro- 
dites ; with  two  hcacs. 

Amiruovkf.,  an-droj  ine,  ».  (French.)  A herma- 
phrodite. 

Android,  an'droyd,  a.  (oner,  a man,  and  eulo*%  like, 
Gr.)  An  automaton,  resembling  the  human  body. 

Axdhoidal,  an-droy’dal,  a.  Like  an  automaton. 

Andromeda,  an-drom'me-da,  t.  (the  virgin  An- 
dromeda.) A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Ericeir. 
In  Astronomy,  one  of  the  constellations  in  the 
Northern  hemisphere ; a species  of  butterfly. 

Andron,  an'dron,  t.  (Greek.)  A hall  for  men ; an 
Apartment  in  Greek  houses  appropriated  to  the 
men ; a portion  of  the  modem  Greek  churches 
allotted  to  the  men. 

Andropetalous,  an-dro-pet'a-lns,a.(rt»i<r,  a man, 
or  stamen,  and  pttnfon,  a petal,  Gr.)  A tenn 
applied  to  double  flowers,  which  are  produced  by 
the  conversion  of  the  stamena  into  petals,  as  is 
generally  tho  case  in  double  flowers. 

Anduopiiorum,  an-drof  o-nun,  ».  (oner,  and  phe- 
rein,  to  bear,  Gr.)  A columnar  expansion  of  the 
centre  of  a flower,  on  which  the  stamens  seem  to 
grow,  as  in  the  passion  flower. 

Andropooon,  an-dro-po'gon,  s.  (oner,  and  pogon, 
a beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  grasses,  named  from  a 
little  tuft  of  hair  upon  the  flowers. 

Androsa£E,  an-dros'n-se,  t.  (oner,  and  #aXv>.«,  a 
bnckler,  Gr.)  A genus  of  herbs,  named  from  the 
shield-like  form  of  tho  leaf  of  one  of  the  species : 
Order,  PrimuLaceic. 

Androtomy,  an-drot'o-me,  t.  (oner,  and  temno,  I 
cat,  Gr.)  The  dissection  of  human  bodies. 

An  ear,  a-neer',  prep.  Near. — Obsolete. 

Anecdote,  an'ek-dote,  ».  ( anekdoton,  Gr.)  Some- 
thing yet  unpublished;  secret  history,  now  used, 
after  the  French,  for  a biographical  incident ; a 
minute  passage  oi  private  life. 


AnecdOTICat.,  an-ek-dot'c-kal,  a.  Relating  to,  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  anecdotes. 

AneCDOTOSIAN,  an-eK-do-to’ne-an,  a.  One  who  J 
is  in  the  habit  of  telling  anecdotes. 

Anelb,  a-nele',  r.  a.  (e/e,  oil,  Sax.)  To  give  ex-  J 
treme  unction. 

Anelytra,  on-e-H'tra,  a.  (o,  without,  and  elytron , 1 
a sheath,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Li>ter  to  those  I 
insects  which  hare  two  or  four  membranous  wings, 
naked,  or  covered  with  hairs  or  wales. 

Anei.ytrous,  an-e-li'trus,  a.  Belonging  to  tho 
anelytra. 

Anemia,  a-ne'ine-a,  a.  (aneimon,  naked,  Gr.  from 
its  naked  spikes  of  inflorescence.)  A genus  of 
lems:  Tribe,  Gleicheniese. 

Anemograph  r,  an-c-mog'ra-fc,  a.  (anemoa,  the 
wind,  and  grnpho , I write,  Gr.)  Description  ot 
the  winds. 

AnemoI/OG Y,  an-e-mol’o-je,  a.  (anemoa,  and  logoa, 
a discourse,  Gr.)  The  science  which  treats  of  tlic 
nature,  causes,  direction,  and  velocity  of  the  wind. 

Anemometer,  an-e-mom'e-tur,  a.  (onemna,  and 
metron , a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  force  and  velocity  of  tho  wind. 

Anemometroguaph,  an-e-mo-met'ro-graf,  a.  (nne- 
mos , wind,  metron.  measure,  and  grttpho , I write, 
Gr.)  An  instrument  so  contrived  as  to  indicate 
on  paper  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  wind. 

Anemone,  an-em'o-ne,  a.  (anemoa,  the  wind,  Gr.) 
Pulsatilla,  pasque-flower,  or  wind-flower ; a genus 
of  beautiful  flowering  herbaceous  plants : Order, 
Ranuncnlaeese. 

Anemones,  an-e-mo'ne-a,  ^ t.  An  inflammable, 

Anemonin,  an-em'o-nin,  J acrid,  crystalizable, 
substance,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  camphor, 
obtained  from  certain  species  of  the  anemone. 

Anemoscope,  an-em'o-skope,  a.  ( anemos , wind, 
and  akopeo , I view,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for 
indicating  in  which  direction  the  wiud  blows. 

An  bn  st,  a-nenst',  prep.  Over  against;  opposite  to.  i 
And  right  annul  him  a dog  snarling. — Ben  Jenson. 

An ent,  a-nent',  prep,  (derivation  uncertain.)  Con- 
cerning ; about.  Both  anenat  and  anent  are  com- 
mon words  in  Scotland. 

I cannot  but  pass  my  judgment  own!  those  six  con- 
siderations.— King  Charles  1.  to  A.  Henderson,  p.  5U. 

Ankntera,  a-nen'ter-a,  a.  (a,  without,  and  witrron,  j 
intestine,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Ehrenberg  to  a ■ 
class  of  poly  gastric  infusoria,  which  have  several  J 
stomachs,  but  no  intestinal  canal. 

Anes.— See  Awns. 

Anesipoma,  an-e-se-po'ma,  a.  (oneno,  freedom, 
and  /wtiw,  operculum,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Iji- 
treille  to  a tribe  of  tho  biluridse,  which  have  the 
operculum  moveable. 

Anetiiem,  an-e't/iein,  a.  Dill,  a genus  of  umbelli- 
ferous plants. 

Nor*.  — Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,  gives 
aiiho,  to  burn  ; and,  in  his  Catalogue,  ano,  upward  ; j 
theo.  to  run,  Greek.  The  former,  in  reference  to  its  ! 
healing  quality,  and,  the  latter,  to  its  rapidity  of 
growth. 

Aneurism  or  Aneurtsm,  an'u-rizm,  a.  (anewyno,  j 
I dilate,  Gr.)  The  dilatation  of  an  artery  or  other 
vessel  The  following  are  varieties  of  the  disease: 

— A.  cordia,  the  dilatation  of  the  heart;  A.  rerun, 
the  uniform  dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  an  artery; 

A . ajmrinm,  the  d latation  of  an  artery  in  one  | 
direction,  through  disease  of  its  coats;  A.  tori-  i 
os  urn . a disease  arising  from  a lancet  passing  | 
through  a vein,  and  wounding  the  subjacent  ; 
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artery ; A.  by  anastomosis,  a tumor  formed  by  the 
enlargement  of  numerous  vessels. 

Aneurismal,  an-u-riz'rual,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
aneurism. 

A>'EW,  a-ntl',  ad.  ( all  and  nnr,  which  two  words 
Chaucer  used  for  ancio. — Todd. ) Over  again; 
another  time;  repeatedly;  newly;  in  a new 
manner. 

Anew. st  or  Anecst,  ad.  (newt,  neighbourhood, 
Sax.)  Nearly,  almost ; * aneust  the  matter 
about  the  mutter;  a local  word,  much  used  in 
Berkshire. 

Anfractl'OSE,  an-frak'tn-ose,  ) a.  ( anfractueux. 

Anfractuous,  an-frak'tu-us,  ) Fr.  from  an/rac- 
tus , Lat.)  Winding;  mazy;  full  of  sinuosities 
or  windings  back  wards  and  forwards.  In  Botany, 

•,  applied  when  the  lobes  of  an  anther,  or  the 
margin  of  anything,  is  folded  back  upon  itself,  and 
doubled  till  the  original  form  is  wholly  or  nearly 
obliterated. — Ex.  Eriodendnun  anfractuosura. 

Antkactuobity,  an-frak-tu-os'e-te,  > e.  The 

Anfracttoubness,  an-frak'tu-ua-nea,  > state  of 
taing  full  of  turnings  and  windings;  sinuosity. 

An  fracture,  mn-frak'ture,  s.  A mazy  winding. 

Angel,  ane'jel,  t.  (angelus,  Lat.)  Originally  a 
messenger ; a spirit  employed  by  God  in  the 
administration  of  human  atfairs.  The  word  is 
sometimes  used  in  a bad  sense,  us,  * an  angel  of 
darkness.’  In  Scripture,  it  sometimes  means, 

1 man  of  God.’  It  is  also  used  in  the  language 
of  love  for  a beautiful  woman. 

Sir,  as  1 have  a soul,  she  is  an  angel.  — Shaks. 
Applied  to  a messenger  of  any  kind. 

But  best,  the  dear  good  angel  of  the  Spring, 

The  nightingale. — lien  Jonton. 

A piece  of  money,  anciently  impressed  with  an 
1 angel,  in  memory  of  an  observation  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory, ‘ that  if  the  pagan  Angli,  or  English,  were 
so  beautiful,  that  if  they  were  Christians,  they 
would  be  angeli  or  angels.*  The  coin  was  rated 
at  ten  shillings. 

Shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ; their  imprisoned  angels. 

Set  thou  at  liberty. — Shake. 

— a.  Resembling  angels ; angelical. 

Or  virgins,  visited  by  angel  powers, 
i With  g«i  land  crowns,  and  wreaths  of  heavenly 
flowers. — Pope. 

1 Angel- age,  ane'jel-aje',  i.  The  existence  or  state 
of  angels. 

Why  should  von  two, 

• * * ♦ • • * ♦ 

After  that  amgd^uje.  turn  mortal  devils  — B.  Jon  ton. 
! Angel-red,  one'jel-bed,  t.  An  open  bed  without 
I its  posts. 

Angel-like,  anc'jel-like',  a.  Resembling  an  angel, 
j Angelic,  an-jelik,  > a.  ( angel  He,  Sax.  an- 

AnqRLICAL,  an-ji  l'e-knl,  f gelieus,  Lat.)  R<*>cm- 
bling  angels ; partaking  of  the  nature  of  angels  ; 
belonging  to  angels;  suiting  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  angels. 

Angelica,  in-jel'e-Vi,  a.  A genns  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  named  angelica  from  its  agreeable  smell 
and  medicinal  qualities.  A.  archangelica  is  a well- 
known  garden  herb;  its  leaves  are  sometimes 
blanched  and  eaten  as  celery,  or  candied  with 
sugar. 

Angelic  ALNESS,  nn-jel'e-knl-nos,  $.  The  quality 
of  being  angelical ; re-etnblmee  of  angels ; excel- 
lence more  than  human. 


AngEi.oi.ogy,  ane-jel-oro-je,  s.  (angel,  and  logoff 
a discourse,  Gr.)  The  doctrine  of  angelic  beings ; 
a discourse  on  angels. 

Angelot,  ancje-lot,  ».  A musical  instrument, 
somewhat  resembling  a lute;  a gold  coin,  value 
half  an  angel,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  coined  1 
while  the  English  were  in  possession  of  Paris. 

Anger,  ang'gur,  a.  (probably  from  ange,  vexed.  Sax.  j 
or  from  the  Gothic  angur , trouble  or  grief. — Texhl. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  the  etymology  is  uncertain.) 
Uneasiness  or  discomposure  of  the  mind  upon 
receiving  an  injury,  with  a present  purpose  of 
revenge;  pain  or  smart  of  a sore  or  swelling,  in 
which  obsolete  sense  it  seems  to  be  derived  from 
angor\ — v.  a.  to  make  angry,  to  provoke,  to  cn-  j 
courage:  to  make  painful. — Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

And  angereth  malign  ulcers  and  pernicious  lmpo&- 

thumations. — Bacon. 

Anof.rly,  ang'gur-le,  ad.  In  an  angry  manner.— • 
Now  written,  angrilg. 

Why,  how  now,  Hecate,  you  look  angerlg. — Shahs. 

Angina  Pectoris,  an-ji'na  pek'to-ris,  s.  (Latin  ) ! 
A contraction  or  tightening  of  the  chest. 

Angiography,  an -jc-og'ra-fe,  a.  (aggeion,  pro-  j 
nounccd  angeion,  a vessel,  and  grapho , I write,  I 
Gr.)  A description  of  the  vessels  of  the  human  I 
body,  nerves,  veins,  and  lymphatics. 

AngIOLOOY,  an-je-ol'o-je,  s,  A treatise  or  discounts  j 
concerning  the  vessels  of  the  human  body. 

Angiomonobpermous,  an  je-o-mo-no-sper'mtui, 
a.  (aggeion,  monos,  one,  and  */>erma,  a seed,  Gr.) 
Applied  to  plants,  the  seed-vessels  of  which  con- 
tain but  one  seed. 

Akgiospermoca,  an-je-o-aper'mns,  a.  (aggeion,  a 
vessel,  and  sperma,  a seed,  Gr.)  Applied  to 
plants  which  have  their  seeds  enclosed  in  a peri- 
carp. 

Angiosporoub,  nn-je-os'po-rus,  a.  ( aggeion , and 
sjtora,  a seed,  Gr.)  Applied  to  fungi  which  have 
their  spores  enclosed  in  hollow  bogs  or  oella,  termed 
thecce 

Angiostomous,  an-je-os'to-mus,  a.  (aggeion,  and 
stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  Applied  to  shells  which,  | 
like  the  Cypra-a,  have  a straight  opeuing,  nearly 
the  entire  length  of  the  shell. 

Angiotomist,  an-je-ot'o-mist,  f.  One  skilled  in 
the  practice  of  dissecting  the  arteries,  veins,  and 
other  vessels  of  the  human  body. 

Akoiotomy,  an-je-ot'o-me,  *.  The  art  of  dissect- 
ing the  various  vessels  of  the  human  body. 

Angle,  ang'gl,  s.  (ungul,  Goth,  angel.  Sax.  Dutch, 
and  German.)  An  instrument  to  take  fish,  con- 
sisting of  a rod,  a line,  and  a book. 

The  patient  Asher  takes  his  silent  stand 
Intent,  his  trembling  angle  in  his  hand.— Pope. 

— r.  n.  to  fish  with  a rod  aid  hook;  to  try  to  gain 
by  some  insinuating  artifices,  as  fishes  arc  caught 
by  a bait. 

The  pleasant's!  angling  is  to  see  the  fi»h 
Cut  with  her  gulden  oars  the  silver  stream. 

And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  butt  : 

So  angle  we  for  Beatrice. — ShaXs. 

— v.  n.  to  entice. 

He  angled  the  people's  heart*. — Sidney. 

You  have  angled  me  on  with  much  pleasure  to  the 

thatched  house.—  Isaac  Walton. 

Angle,  ang'gl,  *.  (nngul'ts,  a comer,  Lat.)  The 
space  included  between  two  straight  lines  which 
meet  at  a point,  and  diverge  from  each  other.  In 
Geometry,  right-angle,  an  angle  formed  by  one 
straight  line  falling  upon  another  straight  line  per-  j 
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ANGLE-BAR— ANGRILY. 


pendicularly,  and  containing  ninety  degrees,  or  one- 
fourth  of  a circle,  or  a quadrant.  Obtuse-angle,  an 
angle  greater  than  a right-angle,  or  containing 
more  than  ninety  degrees.  Acute-angle,  an  angle 
containing  less  than  ninety  degrees.  Rectilinear- 
angle,  an  angle  contained  between  two  straight 
lines.  Curcilinenr-angle , an  angle  formed  by  two 
curved  lines.  Mixed-angle. , an  angle  contained 
between  a curved  and  a straight  line.  Oldique- 
atujles  are  either  acute  or  obtuse,  iu  opposition  to 
right-angles.  Adjacent-angles  are  such  as  have 
one  leg  or  line  common  to  both  angles,  and  the 
sum  of  both  equal  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  de- 
grees, or  two  right  - angles.  Solid  • angles  are 

formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  plane-angles,  which 
are  not  in  the  same  plane  in  one  point.  S/dterical - 
angles  are  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  arches  of 
great  circles,  which  mutually  cut  each  other  at  the 
surface  of  the  globe  or  sphere.  External-angles 
are  angles  of  any  right-sided  figure,  outside  of  it, 
when  the  lines  are  produced.  In  Optics,  angle  of 
incidence  is  the  angle  which  a ray  of  light,  re- 
fracted, makes  with  a perpendicular  to  the  surface 
on  which  it  falls.  Angle  of  reflection  is  always 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  reflections 
of  light,  heat,  and  sound,  are  found  to  obey  the 
same  laws  as  the  rebound  of  elastic  balls  projected 
from  elastic  surfaces.  It  is  therefore  that  the 
particles  of  light,  &c.,  are  treated  as  being  reflected 
by  virtue  of  their  elasticity.  Angle  of  refraction 
is  the  angle  which  a ray  of  light  makes  with  the 
surface  of  the  refracting  medium,  or  rather  with  a 
perpendicular  to  that  point  of  the  surface  upon 
which  it  falls.  Visual-angle  is  the  angle  which 
is  formed  by  two  straight  lines  passing  from  the 
eve  to  the  extreme  points  of  any  object.  In  Me- 
chanics, angle  of  draught,  the  angle  made  by  the 
line  of  direction  with  a line  upon  the  plane,  over 
which  the  body  is  drawn,  and  perpendicular  to  that 
line  of  direction.  In  Zoology,  facial-angle,  the 
angle  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  the 
one  drawn  from  tbe  farthest  projection  of  the 
frontal  bone  over  the  anterior  margin  of  the  upper 
jaw;  the  other  from  the  external  opening  of  the 
ear  along  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  Mili- 
tary Architecture,  angles  are  those  formed  by  the 
several  lines  used  in  fortifying  a place,  or  making 
It  defcncible,  and  arc  either  real  or  imaginary. 
Real  angles  are  those  which  appear  in  the  erection. 
Imaginary  angles  are  those  which  are  only  sub- 
servient to  the  processes  of  delineation  or  con- 
struction. Angle  at  the  centre  is  an  angle  formed 
by  two  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  to  two  adjacent 
lines.  Angle  of  the  polygon  is  formed  by  two  of 
the  sides  of  a polygon.  Angle  of  the  triangle  is 
half  the  angle  of  the  polygon.  Angle  of  the  bas- 
tion or  JUmked-angle,  that  formed  by  two  faces  of 
the  bastion.  Diminished  angle , the  meeting  of 
the  outer  side  of  the  polygon  with  the  face  of  the 
bastion.  Angle  of  the  curtain,  or  angle  of  the 
font,  is  made  between  the  curtain  and  the  flank. 
Angle,  of  the  shoulder,  or  angle  of  the  epaule,  is 
made  bv  the  flank  and  face  of  the  bastion.  Angle 
of  teiuulle,  or  exterior  funking  angle,  is  fonned  by  [ 
two  rasunt  lines  of  defence,  or  faces  of  two  bastions  j 
produced.  Angle  of  the  ctnmter-tcarp  is  made  by 
the  two  sides  of  the  counter-scarp  meeting  before 
the  line  of  the  curtain.  Angle  forming  the  face  ' 
is  that  made  by  one  flank  and  one  face.  Angle 
of  the  moot  is  t hat  made  before  the  curtain  where  i 


it  is  intersected.  Re-entering  or  re-entrant  angle,  i 
th.it  which  has  its  vertex  turned  inwards  to  the  j 
place.  Salient  angle , that  turned  outwards  to- 
wards the  field.  l)ead  angle,  a re-entering  angle  < 
which  is  not  flanked  or  defended. 

Angle-bar,  ang'gl-bdr,  *.  An  upright  bar  at  the  1 
angles  of  polygonal  windows ; a mullion. 

Angle-brace,  ang'gl-brase,  s.  A piece  of  timber  j 
fixed  on  two  sides  of  a triangular  frame,  forming 
the  area  of  the  frame  into  a octagonal  opening.  j 

Angle-bracket,  ang ' gl  - brak ' et,  s.  A bracket, 
placed  on  the  vertex  of  the  auglc,  and  not  at 
right  lines  with  tbe  sides. 

Angle-capital,  angf gl  - kap'e-tal,  s.  An  Ionic 
capital,  placed  on  the  flank  columns  of  a portico, 
which  has  one  of  its  volutes  placed  horizontally 
at  an  angle  of  130°  with  the  plane  of  the  frieze. 

Akole-CHIMNET,  ang'gl-tshira  ne,  s.  A chimney, 
placed  in  the  angle  or  comer  of  a room. 

Angled,  ang'gld,  a.  Having  angles. 

Angler,  ang'glur,  s.  One  who  fishes  with  an  angle.  } 

Angle-rafter,  ang'gl-raftur,  s.  A piece  of  tim-  | 
her,  placed  between  the  inclined  sides  or  planes, 
or  in  line  of  concourse  of  the  inclined  plaucs,  j 
forming  a hip-roof. 

Angle-rib,  ang'gl-rib,  #.  A piece  of  curved  tim- 
ber, placed  between  those  parts  of  an  arched  ceil-  1 
ing,  where  the  planes,  if  continued,  would  form  ^ 
an  angle. 

Anoi.e-rod,  ang'gl-rod,  s.  The  stick  or  rod  to 
which  the  line  and  hook  are  hung. 

Angles,  ang'glz,  s.  fangli,  LaL)  An  ancient  peo-  ‘ 
pie  in  Germany  who  invaded  England,  and  from  , 
which  it  has  derived  its  name. 

Angle-staff,  ang'gl-staf,  s.  (Termed  also  angle- 
head  or  staff-head.)  A piece  of  wood,  placed 
vertically,  and  fixed  upon  the  exterior  angles,  or 
salient  angles,  of  apartments,  haring  their  hori- 
zontal section  about  three-fourths  of  a circle,  when 
they  are  fonned  of  a single  bead ; when  funned  of 
a cluster  of  beads,  the  centre  bead  is  made  some- 
what greater,  and  projects,  so  as  to  fonn  tbe 
angle-bead. 

Angi.k-tie,  ang'gl-ti,*.  In  Carpenter-work,  drag- 
ging-piece. 

Anglican,  ang'glv-kan,  a.  English;  a member  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  old  persecutor*,  whether  Paean  or  Christian, 

Arlan  or  Orthodox,  whether  Cathodes,  AtwtLsms.  or 

Calvinist*,  aetually  were,  or  at  least  they  had  the  deco- 
rum to  pretend  to  be,  strong  Dogmatists.— Burke. 

Anglicise,  ang'glc-sixe,  p.  a.  To  convert  into 
English. 

Anglicism,  ang'gle-sizm,  jl  A form  of  speech  pe- 
culiar to  the  English  language ; an  English  idiom. 

Ang  lino,  ang'gling,  s.  The  art  or  practice  of  fish- 
ing with  a rod. 

Anglo-Danish,  anglo-da'nish,  a.  Relating  to  the 
English-Daues. 

Anglo-Norman,  angHo-nswr'man,  s.  An  English- 
Norman ; — a.  relating  to  the  English -Norm  a ns. 

Anglo-Saxon,  ang ’lo>  sales' on,  s.  An  Englisb- 
Saxon  ; — a.  relating  to  the  English -Saxons. 

Angober,  an' go-bur,  s.  A kind  of  pear. 

Angocr,  ang'gur,  s.  (angor,  Lat.)  Pain  of  the 
heart ; pain  from  a wound. 

Angr.kccm,  an-gre'kum,  s.  (angree,  Malay  name.) 

A genus  of  exotic  plants  : Order,  Orchideac. 

Angrily,  ang'gre-le,  ad.  In  an  angry  manner  t 
furiously ; peevishly. 
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ANGRY — ANGUIVIPEILt:.  ANGULAR— ANIENTEP. 

1 Angkv,  ang'gre,  «.  (from  anger.)  Touched  with 
anger;  provoked;  having  the  appearance  of  anger; 
haring  the  effect  of  anger,  ns,  ‘ an  angry  counte- 
nance.' 

Akosaka,  ang-sa'na,^  s.  A mi  Indian  gum,  re- 
[ Angsaya,  ang-sa'va,)  sembling  dragon’s  blood. 

ANOU,  ang'u,  *.  Bread  made  of  the  Cassava  plant; 
a vegetable  product  which  fonnerly  supplied  the 
inhabitants  of  South  America  with  a considerable 
portion  of  their  daily  food,  and  is  still  extensively 
used  in  the  West  Indies. 

Anguifek.  See  Scrpcntarius. 

Anguigexocs,  an-gwe-jen'tis,  a.  (anguis.  a serpent, 
I<at.  and  gennao,  I produce,  Gr.)  Producing 
serpents. 

An  r.  till  a,  an-gwil'la,  *.  (Latin.)  The  Eels,  a 
j genus  of  fishes,  type  of  the  family  Anguilliformes : 

with  lateral  openings  placed  beneath  the  pectoral 
fins ; body  elongated,  round,  and  smooth ; dorsal 
and  anal  fins  united,  and  forming  a pointed  cau- 
| dal  fin. 

Anouillaria,  an-gwil-ln're-a,  a.  (anguilh i,  an  eel, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  Australian  plants : Order,  Me- 
lanthacea-. 

] Anouillifohm,  an-gwine-fawrm,  a.  (angtdUa,  an 
eel,  and  forma , shape,  Lat.)  Shaped  like  an  eel. 
— Ex.  Goboides  anguilliformia. 

| Anquillide-k,  an-gwil-lid'e-e,  > $.  (anguilla,  an 

Anguilloides,  an'gwil-loyd-es,  > eel,  :uid  euios, 
like,  Gr.)  Synonyrae  of  anguilliformes. 

Anguilliformes,  an-gwil'le-fawrm-es,  a.  The 
name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  only  family  of  his 
order  Walacopterygii  Apodes,  fishes  with  an  elan-' 
gated  form,  a thick  and  soft  skin,  which  almost 
renders  the  scales  invisible. 

Anguilloid,  an'gwil-loyd,  a.  Shaped  like  an  eel. 
— Ex.  Mormyrus  anguilloides. 

Angcina,  an-gwi'ua,  *.  (anguis,  Lat.)  A family 
of  Ophidian  reptiles : teeth  small,  nearly  of  equal 
length;  tongue  with  a lunilorm  notch;  ribs  united 
in  a greater  or  smaller  degree,  so  as  to  supply  tin* 
place  of  a sternum  or  breast-bone ; eyes  provided 
with  three  eyelids.  The  following  adjectives  occur 
in  natural  history: — anguine**,  anguetu,  angui- 
noides,  resembling  a serpent. 

AxocinkaL,  an-gwin'e-al,  a.  (anguine**,  Lat.) 
Resembling  a snake;  pertaining  (o  a snake. 

Anguinoide.k,  an-gwin-novd'e-e,)  i.  (angui*,  and 

ANGUINOIDRI,  an-gwin-noyd'e-i,  ) eidos,  like,Gr.) 
Terms  given  F.  P.  Fit  singer  and  Eichwald  to  the 
family  Anguina. 

Angui 8,  an'gwis,  *.  (Latin.)  A Linnaian  genua  of 
ophidian  reptiles,  now  subdivided  into  Pseudopus, 
Ophisourus,  Anguis  proper,  and  Acontias;  Angnis 
has  the  tympanum  hid  under  the  skin ; maxillary 
teeth  compressed  and  hooked;  palate  destitute  of 
teeth:  Family,  Anguina. 

Anguish,  ang'gwiah,  s.  (angoUtv,  Fr.  angor,  Lat.) 
Excessive  pain  either  of  body  or  mind ; applied  to 
the  mind,  it  means  the  pain  of  sorrow,  and  is  sel- 
dom used  to  signify  other  passions. 

Anguished,  ang'gw ish-ed,  part.  a.  Seized  with 
anguish;  tortured;  excessively  pained. 

Feel  no  touch 
Of  conscience,  but  of  fame,  and  be 
Anguished  not  that  it  was  sin,  but  the. — Voime. 

Anouivipeiue,  on-gwe-vip'nr-e,  s.  ( anguin/terf s, 
Fr.  from  anguis,  a snake,  and  ripera,  a viper,  Lat,) 
A name  given  by  Latreille  to  a family  of  venomous 
serpents  with  anguiUiform  bodies. 

i 

Angular,  ang'gu-lar,  a.  (augtdaris,  Lat.)  Having 
angles  or  corners;  cornered;  consisting  of  an  angle. 

Angular  capital,  ang'gu-lar  kap'e-tal,  j*.  The 
modem  Ionic  capital,  which  lias  its  four  sides  alike, 
and  shows  the  volute  placed  at  an  angle  of  oue 
hundred  and  thirty-five  degrees  on  all  the  faces. 

Angularity,  ang-gu-lar'e-te,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  angular,  or  having  corners. 

Angularly,  ang'gn-lar-le,  ad.  Formed  with  angles 
or  comers. 

Angular  Moulding,  ang'gu-lar  mole'ding,  s.  A 
moulding  which,  generally,  has  a circular  horizon- 
tal section. 

Ang  c l akxess,  ang'gu-lar- nes,  a.  The  quality  of 
being  angular. 

Anou  late  D,  ang'gu-late-ed,  part  a.  (angtdatus, 
Lat.)  Formed  with  angles  or  comers. 

AngulIFEROUB,  ang-gu -lifer- up,  a.  (anguku,  and 
Jero , I bear,  Lat.)  In  Conchology,  applied  to  :» 
shell  which  has  the  last  whorl  angulated,  os  in 
Phasianella  angulifera ; or  to  one  which  is  trian- 
gular in  its  shape,  as  Mu  rex  angui  items. 

Axguliuostres,  ang'gu-le-ros-turz,  s.  ( angulm , an 
angle,  and  rostrum,  a beak,  Lat)  A name 
given  by  Illiger  to  a tribe  ot  passerine  birds,  the 
beaks  of  which  are  angulated. 

Angulo-dentate,  ang'ru-lo-den'tate,  a.  (angulus, 
and  dented**,  toothed,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  applied  to 
leaves  which  are  angularly  toothed,  or  which  are 
angular  and  toothed. 

Anoulosity,  ang-gu-We-te,  *.  Angularity;  cor- 
nered form. 

Anouloub,  ang'gu-lus,  a.  (anguhsw,  Lat.)  Hooked ; 
angular. 

Angust,  an -gust',  a.  (augustus,  Lat.)  Narrow  ; 
strait.  August,  in  Natural  History,  presents 
the  following  combinations: — angusticollu,  strait 
necked;  angustidens,  narrow  toothed;  angust fo- 
lia*, narrow  leaved;  caututtimanus,  strait  handed; 
angustipennes,  narrow  winged;  angnstirostris, nar- 
row beaked;  angustisiliquu s,  having  narrow  pods. 

Angustate,  an-gus'tate,  a.  (anguslatus,  Lat.)  Be- 
ginning with  a narrow  base  and  then  thickening ; 
diminishing  in  breadth. 

Angcstation,  an-gus-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
making  narrow ; straitening ; the  state  of  being 
narrowed. 

Aniielation,  an -lie -la' shun,  s.  ( anhelo , I pant, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  panting ; the  state  of  being  out 
of  breath. 

Axhelobk,  an-he-lose',  a.  (anhelus,  Lat.)  Out  of 
breath ; panting ; labouring  from  being  out  of 
breath. — The  Spongia  anhelans  is  so  termed  from 
the  panting-like  movements  it  makes  in  the  water. 

Anhydrite,  an-hi'drite,  a.  («,  without,  and  hydros, 
water,  Gr.)  A name  given  to  a variety  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  from  its  containing  none  of  the 
water  of  crystalization.  It  is  harder  than  selenite, 
and  occasionally  contains  chloride  of  sodium,  in 
which  case  it  is  termed  Muriacite : colours,  white, 
blue,  red,  and  grey ; massive  and  crystalized;  lustre 
pearly,  alternating  from  splendent  to  glistening ; 
fracture  splintery  and  conchoidal — sp.  gr.  2.85. 

Anhydrous,  an-hi'dms,  o.  Applied  to  a mineral 
which  contains  none  of  the  water  of  crystalization. 

Axictanoium,  an-ik-tan'je-um,  t.  ( anoiktos , open, 
and  aggeion,  a vase,  Gr.)  A genua  of  mosses,  in 
which  the  theca  is  not  inclosed  in  a peristome. 

Aniented,  anWn-te«l,  a.  (amanter,  Fr.)  Frus- 
trated ; brought  to  nothing ; fonnerly  anientissrd. 
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ANIGHT — ANIMAL. 


ANIMAL— ANIMALISM. 


Anight,  a-nito',  ad.  In  the  night. — Obsolete. 

To  wetln,  if  that  any  strange  wight, 

With  tcm|ieat  thither,  we  ibluwe  anigkL — Chaucer. 
I broke  my  sword  u|>on  a stone,  and  bade  him  take 

that  for  coming  anight  to  Jane  Smile. — SkaJu. 

Anights,  a-nitcs',  ad.  In  the  night  time. — Obso- 
lete. 

Sir  Toby,  yon  must  come  in  earlier  anights.— Shak*. 

Aniuozantiios,  an  - e - go - zan ' than,  t.  (anm'i/n,  I 
expand,  and  anthos,  n flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Australian  plants  : Order,  Htcmodoraoeia. 

Anil,  anil,  s.  A West  Indian  species  of  the  in- 
digo plant ; the  Indigofcrn  anil  of  botanists : Or- 
der, Lcgmninostt : Tribe,  Lotca?. 

Anile,  a- nils',  a.  ( anilis , Lat.)  Doting  from  old 
age. 

Anileness,  a-nile'nes,)  t.  (anilitas,  Lat.)  Dotage; 
j Anility,  a-nil'le-te,  } the  old  age  of  women;  the 
state  of  being  an  old  woman. 

! Anima,  anVni.t,  s.  (Latin.)  The  breath;  the 
animating  principle  of  existence. 

Animable,  an'o-ina-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be 
l put  into  life ; capable  of  animation. 

A nim  ai>  verbal,  an-c-mad-ver'sal,  «.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  perceiving  and  judging. 

I Animadversion,  an-c-mad-ver'shan,  j.  Reproof; 

severe  censure;  blame;  ponisliment.  In  Law, 
‘ an  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
animadversion,  are  different  things ; for  a censure 
has  a relation  to  a spiritual  punishment,  but  an 
animadversion  has  only  respect  to  a temporal 
one,  as  degradation,  and  the  delivering  over  the 
person  to  the  secular  court.’ — Aylife,  Pamyon. 

Animadversive,  nn-e-msd-ver'siv,  a.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  perceiving ; percipient. — Not  in 
| use. 

j Ammadversiveness,  an -e- mad- ver'siv-nes,  s. 

The  power  of  animadverting  or  making  judgment, 
j Animadvert,  an-e-mad-vert',  v.  a.  (animadeerto, 
j ' Lat.)  To  pass  censures  upon ; to  inflict  punish- 
ments. 

Aximadverter,  an -e-mad - ver'tur,  t.  One  who 
| passes  censures  or  inflicts  punishments. 

I I Animal,  an'c-mal,  *.  (Latin.)  A living  being, 

endowed  with  the  power  of  digestion,  sensation, 
I and  voluntary  motion.  The  Animal  Kingdom 
forms,  in  Natural  History,  one  of  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  material  objects.  Its  primary  divi- 
J sions,  according  to  Cuvier,  an? : — 

I.  The  Vertebnxta ; animals  with  a bony  skeleton — 
consisting  of  a cranium,  spinal  column,  and  gene- 
rally, also,  of  limbs ; the  muscles  attached  to  the 

| skeleton  ; distinct  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  smell- 
ing, and  taste,  in  the  cavities  of  the  face ; never 
more  than  four  limbs ; sexes  separate ; blood 
always  red  : Classes — Mammalia,  Aves,  lieptilia, 
j Pisces. 

II.  Mollusca ; animals  without  a skeleton  — the 
muscles  being  attached  to  the  skin  ; body  almost 
always  covered  with  a mantle,  which  is  either 
membraneous,  fleshy,  or  secreting  a shell ; ner- 
vous system  composed  of  scat  to  ml  masses,  or 
ganglions,  connected  by  filaments;  with  distinct 
organs  of  digestion,  circulation,  and  respiration ; 
never  with  fine  senses,  and  generally  without 
sight  and  hearing ; blood  white  or  blucish ; sexes 
separate  ; hermaphrodites,  perfect  or  reciprocal ; 
oviparous  or  viviparous ; eggs  sometimes  without 
shells:  Classes — Cephalopoda,  Pteropoda,  Gas- 

| teropoda,  Aocphala,  Brachiopoda,  Cirrhopoda. 


III.  Artiadata;  animals  without  a skeleton — di- 
vided into  a number  of  ring -like  segments,  having 
their  integuments  sometimes  hard,  sometimes  soft, 
and  the  muscles  always  attached  to  the  envelope ; 
with  or  without  limbo  ; respiring  through  trachea; 
or  air-vessels,  sometimes  through  bronchia* ; ner- 
vous system  composed  of  two  long  cords,  swelling, 
at  intervals,  into  knots  or  ganglions : Classes — 
Annelides,  Crustacea,  Aracbnides,  Insect*. 

IV.  Radio ta ; animals  having  the  organs  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion  arranged  aronnd  a common  axis, 
in  two  or  more  rays,  or  in  two  or  more  lines, 
extending  from  one  extremity  to  the  other ; ap- 
proaching nearly  to  the  uniform  structure  of 
plants ; no  circulation  in  vessels;  nervous  system 
obscure : Classes — Eclunodermata,  Entozoa,  Aca- 
lepba.  Polypi,  Infusoria. 

Swainson  gives  the  following  tabic,  as  an  approxi- 
mate estimate,  of  the  number  of  species  of  animals, 
existing,  at  present,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth: — 
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Animal,  an'c-mal,  a.  That  which  belongs  or  relates 
to  animals;  opposed  to  sjnrituai  or  rational  nature. 

Animalcule,  an-e-malTcule,  s.  ^ s.  (astbmalcuhsm, 

Axim  alcula, an-e-mal'kn-la, pl.y  Lot.)  A very 
small  animal,  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  the  mi- 
croscope.— See  Infusoria. 

Animalculak,  an-c-raal'kn-lor,  ^ o.  Pertaining 

Animalccline,  an-c-maTku-line,}  to  the  animal- 
cule?. 

Aximalculibm,  an-c-malTm-lizm,  s.  A system  ol 
physiology,  which  supposes  that  the  animal  embryo 
is  produced  solely  by  spermatic  infusoria. 

Animalculist,  an-c-mal'ku-list,  *.  A believer  in 
the  doctriuc  of  ouimalculLsm. 

Animal  Flower,  an'e-mal  flow'ur,  *.  See  Actinia. 

Animal  Functions,  an'e-mal  ftuik'&huns,  s.  The 
faculties  or  powers  in  animal  bodies,  by  which  the 
various  parts  are  formed  and  sustained,  consisting 
of  circulation,  digestion,  assimilation  or  nutrition, 
respiration,  and  secretion. — Which  sec. 

Animal  Heat,  an'e-mal  beet,  s.  The  natural  tem- 
perature of  animals.  The  heat  of  the  animal 
system  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  production  of  car- 
bonic acid,  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  car- 
bon of  the  blood  in  the  processes  of  res  pirat  iota 
and  circulation.  The  animal  temperature  in  man, 
and  other  mammiferous  animals,  when  in  health, 
is  from  ninety-four  to  a hundred  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. 

Anim ALiFERous.  an-e-ma-lif  e-ru.%  a.  (animal,  and 
fero,  I boar,  Lat.)  Bearing  animals  or  polypes, 
as  Poly  pier  animal  iferos. 

Animalisation,  an-e-mal-o* zn'shun,  *.  (French.) 
Conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  animal  matter, 
by  means  of  the  vital  action  exercised  by  tbe  dif- 
ferent animal  organs. 

Animalism,  an'e-mal-izin,  s.  A physiological 
theory,  which  supposes  that  the  embryo  is  wholly 
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ANIMALIST— ANISE. 


ANISE-SEED— ANNATS. 


1 1 formed  from  the  spermatic  communication  of  the 
male. 

ji  Animalist,  an'e-mal-ist,  s.  One  who  believes  iti 
animalism. 

Animality,  an-e-mal'e-te,  s.  The  attributes  or 
faculties  which  distinguish  the  animal  organization ; 

. nature  of  an  animal ; the  vital  activity  of  au  ani- 
mal, considered  as  a whole. 

, Animal  Life,  an'e-mal  life,  s.  Opposed  on  one 
! side  to  intellectual,  and,  on  the  other,  to  vegetable 
1 life. 

Animal  Magnetism,  an'e-mal  mag'nct-izm,  $. 
An  agent  of  a peculiar  and  mysterious  nature,  sup- 
j*>sed,  by  those  who  believe  in  it,  to  have  a powerful 
| influence  on  the  patient,  when  acted  upon  by 
contact  or  voluntary  emotion,  on  the  part  of  the 
operator. 

; Animalness,  an'e-mnl-nes,  ».  The  state  of  ani- 
| roal  existence, 

| Animal  Substances,  an'e-mal  sub'stan  -sea,  s. 


Substances  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  animal 
functions.  They  consist  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen,  and  yield  ammonia  in  the  net 
of  putrefaction  or  decomposition. 

Animate,  an' e- mate,  r.  a.  (ammo,  Lat.)  To 
quicken;  to  make  alive;  to  give  life  to,  as,  *thc 
soul  animates  the  body;'  to  giro  powers  to;  to 
heighten  the  powers  or  effects  of  anything;  to 
encourage;  to  incite;— a.  alive;  possessing  animal 
life. 

Animated,  an'e-matc-od,  a.  Lively,  vigorous. 

Am m atkn ess,  an'c-inatc-ncs,  s.  The  state  of  being 
animated. 

Animating ly,  nn'c-matc-ing-le,  ad.  So  as  to  ex- 
cite animation  or  liveliness. 

Animation,  an-e-ma'shun,  s.  The  union  of  soul 
and  body;  the  act  of  animating  or  enlivening; 
the  state  of  being  enlivened. 

Aximative,  on'e-may-tiv,  a.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  giving  life. 

Animator,  an'e-may-tur,  t.  That  which  gives  life ; 
that  which  animates,  or  gives  existence  to  anything 
analogous  to  life. 

Ammf,  an-c-mc',  ».  A resinous  substance,  pro- 
cured from  the  Hytnenaxt  courbaril,  and  used  in 
perfumery  and  in  the  making  of  plasters;  applied, 
in  Heraldry,  when  the  eyes  of  a rapacious  animal 
are  of  a different  tincture  from  Us  natural  colour. 

An  imosk,  an-e-mose',  a.  (animeux,  Fr.)  Full  of 
spirit;  hot;  vehement;  resolute. 

Animoseness,  an-e-inose ' nes,  s.  Spirit;  heat; 
vehemence  of  temper. 

Animosity,  an-e-mos'e-te,  s.  ( animosile , Fr.  ani- 
mnsitas,  Lat)  Vehemence  of  hatred ; passionate 
malignity.  It  implies  rather  the  disposition  to 
break  out,  than  the  outrage  itself. 

Animus,  an'e-mus,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Metaphysics, 
the  mind  or  reasoning  faculty;  a Intent  intent  to 
injure, 

Axisacantha,  an-e-sa-kan'lAa,  s.  ( anisos,  unequal, 
and  kantha,  a spine,  Gr.)  A small  genus  of 
Australian  plants. 

Ambantiii's,  an-e-san'Mus,  s.  ( anisos , and  antbos, 
a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  beautiful  bulbous- rooted 
plants;  Order,  Irideo*. 

Anise,  an'nis,  s.  (anisum,  Arab,  and  Gr.)  The 
seeds  of  the  Pimpiuelhi  anisum,  an  annual  plant,  n 
native  of  Egypt,  but  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  Europe.  The  seeds  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odour,  and  a sweetish,  grateful,  warm  taste.  In 


Medicine,  they  are  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  , 
used  in  dyspepsia,  and  the  tormina  of  infants. 

Anise-seed  Tree. — See  Illiciutn. 

Anisette,  an-nis-et',  s.  A liquor  made  in  France 
by  the  distillation  of  anise,  coriander,  and  fennel,  ' 
with  brandy,  the  produce  of  which  is  sweetened  | 
with  sugar. 

ANisonKYOUS,  an-e-sob're-us,  a.  (anisos,  and  bryo,  j 
I grow,  Gr.)  Applied  to  endogenous  plants,  for 
the  same  reason,  as  Anisodynamous. — Which  see. 

Axisodacttli,  an-c-so-dak'to-li,  s.  (anisos,  un-  1 
equal,  and  daktylos , a digit,  Gr.)  An  order  of 
birds,  with  unequal  toes.  The  genera  consist  of  ; 
small  birds,  with  brilliant  plumage. 
Anisodynamous,  an-e-so-din'a-mous,  a.  ( anisos , 
and  dgnamis,  power,  Gr.)  A term  applied  to  endo-  j 
genous  plants,  which,  having  only  one  cotyledon,  ] 
or  Beed-lobe,  grow  at  first  with  more  force  on  one  ( 
side  of  their  axis  than  on  the  other. 

Anisombles,  an-c-som'e-Ies,  s.  (anisos,  and  melot,  a 
member,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  anthers.)  A genus 
of  East  Indian  plants  with  purple  flowers : Order, 
Labial®. 

Anisopetalum,  an -o- BO-pct 'a-1  uni,  s.  (anisos,  an d j 
pe talon,  a petal,  Gr.)  A genus  of  bulbous-rooted  j 
plants,  with  little  erect  spikes  of  brownish-coloured  j 
flowers:  Order,  Orchidc®. 

AnisotomideAv,  an-e-so-to-mid'e-e,  s.  (anisos,  and 
temno,  I. cut,  GrA  A family  of  insects:  Order,  j 
Coleoptera. 

Notb.— The  following  combinations  of  nntr  occur  in  j 
Natural  Flistory  in  the  adjective  form  : — attboarptalr. 
unequally  headed  ; anisodults,  unequally  serrated  ; 
aiuaxfon,  unequally  toothed  ; anuonttrus,  consisting  of 
unequal  jmrts : anisoutcricHf,  having  the  parts  un. 
equally  disposed  ; aniMpelabu,  having  unequal  petal#  . 
anuofAj^us,  unequally  leaved ; atusopogrynta,  unequally 

Anker,  onk'ur,  s.  (ancker,  Dutch.)  A liquid  mea- 
sure of  varied  capacity  ; that  used  at  Amsterdam 
contains  imperial  gallons,  or  2310.62  cubic 
inches. 

Ankerd,  ank'urd,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a cross  in  a 
coat  of  arms,  the  arms  of  which  are  shaped  like 
the  flukes  of  an  anchor. 

Ankekite,  ank'ur-ite,  s.  (after  Prof.  Anker.)  A ' 
species  of  limestone  found  in  the  mines  of  Styrin. 

Ankle,  ank'kl,  s,  (anckel,  Dutch.)  The  joint  be-  1 
tween  the  leg  and  the  foot. 

Ankle-bone,  auk'kl-bonc,  s.  'Hie  bone  of  the 
ankle. 

AnlaCE,  an' lose,  t.  A short  sword,  or  dagger,  shaped 
like  a scythe. 

Axnal. — Sec  Annals. 

Annalist,  an 'na- list,  i.  (annalist c,  Fr.)  A writer  ! 
of  annals. 

Annalize,  an'al-ize,  r.  t*.  To  record  in  the  manner 
of  an  annalist. 

Annals,  an'nalz,  s.  (annales,  Lat.)  A chronologi- 
cal history;  history  digested  in  the  exact  order  of 
time;  narratives  in  which  every  event  is  recorded 
under  its  {particular  rear. 

Annats,  an  nats,  s.  (annates,  Gr.)  First  fniits;  a 
fine  imposed  on  a priest  when  promoted  to  a bene-  : 
ficc,  and  paid  to  the  king  as  head  of  the  church, 
supposed  to  amount  to  one  year’s  value  of  the  j 
benefice  so  taxed.  They  were  originally  paid  to  ! 
the  Pope,  and  afterwards,  by  the  Pope’s  conces- 
sion, to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  resumed 
by  the  Holy  See,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y1IL, 
the  parliament  made  a grant  of  them  to  the 
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ANNOTTO— ANNULAR  MOULDING 


Crown.  This  mode  of  taxing  the  clergy,  however,  j 
is  evaded  by  means  of  a valuation  made  in  15&>,  , 
and  contained  in  what  is  denominated  * liber 
Regis;’  * masses  said  in  the  Roinisli  Church  for  the 
spaa'  of  a year,  or  for  any  other  time,  either  for 
tile  soul  of  a person  deceased,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
n person  living.’ — Ayliffr , Partrgan. 

I Anneal,  an-neel',  v.  a.  (anadan,  to  heat,  to  inflame, 
i Sax.)  To  subject  glass  or  metal,  after  being 
highly  heated,  to  a process  of  cooling  slowly,  in 
order  to  render  it  less  brittle. 

Which  her  own  inward  symmetry  revealed. 

And,  like  a picture,  shone  in  kIium  arnnealoL 

Annealing,  an-nocl'ing,  t.  The  art  of  tempering 
| glass  or  metals. 

] Annex,  an -neks',  r.  a.  (annecto,  aniu.rmn,  Lat.) 
To  unite  to  the  end;  to  unite  a smaller  thing  to  a 
greater,  as  a province  to  u kingdom  ; to  unite  <i 
j ] posteriori.  Annexing  always  presupposes  some- 
thing ; thus  we  sav,  ‘punishment  is  aimrjred  to 
guilt,’  and  not  ‘guilt  to  punishment;’ — «.  the 
thing  annexed;  additamenU 
Annexart,  an-neks'a-re,  *.  Addition. 
Annexation,  an  - nek  - sa ' shun,  s.  Conjunction  ; 
addition ; union ; act  of  annexing, 
i Annexment,  an-neks'inent,  «.  The  act  of  annex- 
ing; the  tiling  annexed. 

I An  NIIIIL ABLE,  an-ni'he-la-bl,  a,  (ml,  and  niJrUum. 

nothing,  Lit.)  That  which  may  be  reduced  to  | 
1 nothing ; that  which  may  be  put  out  of  existence.  ! 
Annihilate,  an-ni'he-late,  p.  a.  To  reduce  to 
nothing ; to  put  out  of  existence  ; to  destroy,  so 
as  to  make  the  thing  otherwise  than  it  was ; to 
; annul ; to  destroy  the  agency  of  anything ; — a. 
j;  annihilated. 

Any  of  which,  by  the  smallest  transposal  or  mUnppli- 
< ration,  is  utterly  amuUuLitc. — Swift. 

Annihilation,  an-ui-he-la'shun,  t.  The  act  of 
| reducing  to  nothing ; the  state  of  being  minced 
1 to  nothing. 

! Anniversai.lt,  an-ne-ver'sa-le,  ml.  Annually. 
Anniversary,  an-ne-verisa-re,  t.  (atmirermrius, 
j Lat)  A day,  as  it  returns,  in  the  course  of  a 
year;  the  act  of  celebration,  or  performance,  in 
honour  of  the  anniversary  day.  4 Annirersary  is 
an  office  in  the  Romish  Church,  celebrated  not 
only  once  a -year,  but  which  ought  to  be  said  daily, 
throughout  the  year,  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.’ 
— Ayliffr, — a.  returning  with  the  revolution  of  the 
' year ; annual,  yearly. 

Anniverse,  an'ne-vcrs,  #.  Anniversary. 

And  on  their  sacred  anniwne  decreed 
To  stamp  their  image  on  the  promised  seed. — 

Ihyden'i  BriL  Red. 

\ Anno  Domini,  an 'no  dom'e-nc,  t.  (Latin.)  In 
' the  year  of  our  Lord,  £«.,  since  the  birth  of  Christ, 

1 as,  Anno  Domini  or  A.D.  1846. 

1 Axnoiance,  an-noy'ans,  t.  (from  annoy.)  Public 
l or  private  nuisance. — Obsolete. 

An  NOMINATION,  an-notn-e-na'shnn,  x.  (annomina- 
tio , Lat.)  Allusion  to  anything  by  playing  upon 
the  word. 

Annotate,  an'no-tate,  r.  n.  (armoto,  Lat.  annoter , 
Fr.)  To  mako  annotations. 

Annotation,  an-no-ta'shnn,  *.  (annotntio,  Lat.) 

| Explications  on  books ; notes. 

An  notation  1ST,  an-no-ta'shun-ist,  s.  A writer  of 
notes ; a commentator. 

Annotator,  an'no-ta-tur,  t.  A writer  of  notes  or 
annotations  . a scholiast . a commentator. 


Annotto,  an -not 't  a,  t.  A ml  colouring  matter, 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Bixa.  It  is  used 
in  colouring  rectified  spirits,  and  in  tinting  cheese, 
butter,  &c. — See  Bixa. 

Announce,  an-nowns',  r.  a.  ( anmmcio , Lat.)  To 
publish  ; to  proclaim  ; to  pronounce ; to  declare 
by  a judicial  sentence. 

Announcement,  an-nowns'ment,  ».  ( aimoncemaU , 
Fr.)  A declaration ; an  advertisement ; a noti- 
fication. 

Announcer,  an-nown'sur,  s.  A declarer;  a pro- 
claiiner ; an  advertiser ; a bringer  of  news ; a 
carrier  of  tidings. 

Annoy,  an-noy , r.  a.  (annoyer,  old  Fr.)  To 
incommode;  bo  vex;  to  tense;  to  perplex; — l. 
injury ; molestation  ; trouble. 

Annoyance,  an-noy'ans,  *.  That  which  annoys 
or  hnrts ; the  state  of  being  annoyed  ; the  act  of 
annoying. 

Annoter,  an-noy'ur,  #.  The  person  who  annoys. 
Annoy  ful,  an-noy' ful,  o.  Full  of  annoyance. — 
Obsolete. 

For  al  be  it  so,  that  al  tarying  he  anoiM.  nlpates  it  is 
not  repreve  in  yeving  of  judgement. — Ckauccr. 
Annotous,  an-noy'us,  a.  Troublesome. — Obsolete. 

Ye  hnn  cleped  to  your  conacil  a gret  multitude  of  peo- 
ple.  hill  chargeant  and  full  imojiomi  lor  to  here. — Chancier. 

Annual,  an'u-al,  a.  (annuel,  Fr.  from  annus,  a year, 
Lat.)  That  which  comes  yearly;  that  which  is 
reckoned  by  the  year;  that  which  lasts  only  one 
year; — «.  a plant  which  lives  only  one  year; 
plants  whose  stems  wither  away  yearly,  but  whoso 
roots  survive,  are  termed  herbaceous  plants;  plants 
which  last  two  years  only,  are  termed  biennial ; 
a publication  designed  for  the  year. 

Annually,  an'nu-al-le,  ad.  Yearly;  every  year. 
Annuary,  an'nu-a-re.  a.  (annum,  Lat.)  Annual 
Annuitant,  an-nu'e-tant,  a.  Ho  that  possesses  or 
receives  an  annuity. 

Annuity,  an-nu'e-te,  s.  (annuity,  Fr  ) A rent  or 
sum  of  money  received  yearly  for  life,  or  any  given 
number  of  years ; in  Law,  a sum  of  money  paid 
yearly,  and  charged  on  the  personal  estate,  or  on 
the  person  of  the  individual  from  whom  it  is  due. 
Annul,  an-nul',  v.  a.  ( adnullirr , adnuller,  old  Fr.) 
To  make  void ; to  nullify ; to  abolish  ; to  reduce 
to  nothing;  to  obliterate. 

Annular,  an'nu-lar,  a.  (w— fairs,  Fr.  from  annulus, 
a ring,  Lat)  In  the  form  of  a ring. 

Annular  Cartilage,  *.  The  cricoid  cartilage. — 
See  Larynx. 

Annular  Crystal,  an'nu-lar  krist'tal,  s.  A hex- 
agonal prism  with  six,  or  an  octohedral  prism  with 
eight  marginal  frees,  disposed  in  a ring  about  each 
base,  or,  when  these  prisms  are  truncated,  on  their 
terminal  edge*. 

Annular  Eclipse,  .m'nu-lar  c-kfips',s.  Aneclipso 
of  the  sun,  during  which  the  moon  obscures  from 
the  inhabitants  of  this  planet  the  whole  of  the 
sun’s  surface,  except  a luminous  ring  round  its 
l »order. 

Annclaria,  an-nu-la're-it,  s.  A genus  of  fossil 
plants,  with  leaves  arranged  in  ring-like  whorls 
round  the  stem. 

Annular  Ligament,  an'nu-lar  lig'a-inent,  s.  ( fya - , 
mention  ciliare,  Lat.)  The  circular  band  that 
unites  the  iris  and  the  sclerotic  membrane  to  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye;  also,  a strong  ligament 
[ encompassing  the  wrist. 

I Annular  Moulding,  an'nu-lar  molc'ding,  *.  A 
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moulding  having,  generally,  a circular  horizontal 
section.  . 

Annular  Process. — See  Pons  VariolL 

Annular  Vault,  an'nu-lar  vawlt,  *.  In  Architec- 
ture, a vault  rising  from  two  circular  walls ; the 
vault  of  a circular  corridor. 

Ansulata,  an-nu-la'ta,  a Cuvier’s  first  class  of 
his  third  grand  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  Articuiata.  The  Annulatu  are  the  only  inver- 
tcbrated  animals  which  have  red  blood.  It  circu- 
lates in  a system  of  complicated  vessels.  Their 
nervous  system  consists  of  a double-knotted  coni, 
like  that  of  insects.  ‘Die  body  is  soil,  more  or  less 
elongated,  and  divided  into  a considerable  number 
of  segments,  or  at  least,  of  transverse  folds  or  plaits. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Lumbrici,  or  earth  worms, 
they  are  nearly  all  aquatic.  Some  construct  tabes, 
with  the  ooze  or  other  matters,  into  which  they  bur- 
row, or  exude  calcareous  tabular  shells,  in  which 
they  live. 

Annulate,  an'nu-late,  a,  Formed  into,  or  consist- 
ing of,  rings  or  annular  segments.  In  Botany, 
applied  to  the  capsule,  stem,  or  root  of  a plant,  if 
surrounded  with  apparent  rings. 

Annulet,  an'nu-let, ».  (mws/w,  Lat.)  In  Heraldry, 
a difference  or  mark  of  distinction,  which  the  fifth 
brother  of  uny  family  ooght  to  bear  in  his  coat  of 
arms.  A tmuUta  are  also  a part  of  the  coat-armour 
of  several  families,  and  were  anciently  reputed  a 
mark  of  nobility  and  jurisprudence.  In  Architec- 
ture, a smnll  square  moulding,  crowning  or  accom- 
panying another ; applied,  also,  to  the  fillet  which 
separates  the  (lutings  of  a column,  termed  likewise, 
a list,  listil,  or  listella. 

Annulment,  an-nul'ment,  i.  ( amwlkment , Fr.) 
t The  act  of  annulling. 

i Annulus,  an'nu-lus,  s.  (mtnulus,  a ring,  Lat.)  In 
Botany,  the  membrane  which  encircles  the  stem  of 
a fungus.  In  Anatomy,  a ring- like  part  or  open- 
ing, as,  annulus  osseus,  the  temporal  bone  in  the 
foetus;  and  annulus  abdominali x,  or  the  abdominal 
ring,  the  opening  through  which  the  spermatic 
cord  in  man,  and  the  circular  ligament  of  the  uterus 
in  woman,  passes,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
through  this  opening  that  the  intestines  protrude 
in  inguinal  rupture. 

S ote. — A iWw,  a ring,  has  the  following  combinations 
in  Natural  History  : — Anunliaiudus,  ring-tailed ; annu- 
lirondf,  having  ringed -horn*  or  nntentus  ; anntUifrrns, 
tearing  rings;  annuli t^xf,  ring-footed.  In  Anatomy, 
(daiiuiiu  foramihu,  the  muscular  margin  of  the  fora  mm 
‘/'•ills,  or  opening  aituntod  in  the  partition  separating 
the  right  and  left  auricle*  in  the  icrtus.  ora- 

Ui,  the  ring  that  surround*  the  fossa  oralis  or  oval  de- 
pression, presented  by  the  septum  of  the  right  auricle. 

An  numerate,  an-nu'me-rate,  v.o.  (umtutnero,  Lat.) 
To  add  to  a former  number ; to  unite  to  some- 
thing before-mentioned. 

AnnumkkaTION,  an-nu-mc-ra'flhun,  *.  ( annumera - 
lion , Lat.)  Addition  to  a former  thing. 

Annunciate,  an-nun'she-ate,  v.a.  (annuncio,  Lat) 
To  bring  tidings;  to  relate  something  that  has 
fallen  out ; a word  not  in  common  use. 

Iaj,  Bampson,  which  that  wan  atmmeiat 
By  the  angel,  long  or  his  nativittce.— Chauctr. 
j Annunciation,  ou-nun'she-a-shun,  s.  (asmonda- 
lion,  Fr.)  The  name  given  to  the  day  celebrated 
by  certain  Churches,  in  memory  of  the  angel’s 
salutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary — solemnized  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  March;  proclamation;  pro- 
mulgation. 


Akoa,  an'o-a,  s.  An  animal,  belonging  to  the 
i.slaud  of  Celebes,  considered  to  be  intermediate  in  , 
structure  between  the  buffalo  and  the  antelope. 

Anodyne,  an 'o- dine,  a.  (a,  without,  otfyne,  pain, 

Gr.  <modin,  Fr.)  That  which  has  the  power  ol 
mitigating  pain ; — s.  a medicine  which  assuages 
pain,  either  by  direct  application,  as  paregorics,  or  , 
by  producing  sleep,  as  soporifics;  or  by  stupifying,  | 
as  narcotics. 

Anoint,  an-noynt',  r.  a,  (oiWrr,  mo  inf,  Fr.)  To  i 
rub  with  oil  or  ointment ; to  consecrate  by  pour- 
ing oil  on  the  head ; 2 Kings  ix.  3. 

Anointed,  a-uoyn'tod,  a.  part  Rubbed  with  | 
oil  or  other  unctuous  matter;  consecrated  by  an  ! 
ointment ; applied,  as  a noun,  to  kings  and  the  i 
Messiah.  ‘ The  Lord's  anointed/ 

Anointkr,  a-noyn'tur,  *.  One  who  anoints. 

Anointing,  a-noyn'ting,  t.  Anointment ; the  act 
of  anointing. 

Anointment,  a-noynt'rnent,  a.  Tlic  state  of  being 
anointed ; the  act  of  anointing. 

Anolis,  an 'o- Us,  t.  The  vernacular  name  in  the 
West  Indies  of  a genus  of  lizards,  belonging  to  the 
Iguana  family,  remarkable  for  having  the  power  ' 
of  inflating  the  skin  of  the  throat. 

Anomalia,  an-o-ma'le-a,  t.  (Greek.)  Irregularity  | 
of  the  pulse. 

Anom alina,  a-nom-a-li'na,  t.  ( anomolos , irregular,  1 
Gr.)  A genus  of  foraminiferous  shells,  found  in 
the  fossil  state  in  tertiajy  strata. 

Anomaliped,  a-no-ma'le-pcd,  s.  (r motnali/t , ano- 
maly, and  pous,  a foot,  Gr.)  A term  applied  to  a 
bird,  the  middle  toe  of  which  is  united  to  the 
exterior  by  three  phalanges,  and,  to  the  interior, 
by  one  only; — a.  anomalously  footed. 

Anomalism,  a-nom'a-lizm,  s.  Anomaly;  irregu- 
larity; deviation  from  the  common  rule. 

Anomalistic,  a-nom'a-lis-tik,  ) a.  Irregu- 

A.nomalihtical,  a-nom-a-lis'te-kal,)  lar;  an  ano- 
malistic year,  in  Astronomy,  is  the  interval  in 
time  in  which  the  earth  completes  a revolution  in 
its  orbit.  The  length  of  the  tropical  year  is  365 
days,  5 hours,  48  minutes,  45  seconds ; that  of 
the  anomalistic  year,  365  days,  G hours,  13  mi- 
nutes, 45  seconds. 

Anomalous,  a-nom'a-lus,  a.  (anomalos,  irregular,  ;j 
Gr.)  Irregular;  out  of  the  common  rule;  deviat- 
ing from  the  ordinary  method  or  analog)*  of  things. 

Anomalously,  a-nom'a-lus-le,  ad.  Irregularly. 

Anomalousness,  a- nom'a-lus-nes,  s.  Irregularity.  ; 

Anomaly,  a-nom'a-le,  s.  (i anomalia , Gr.)  Irregu-  I 
larity;  contrary  to  common  rule;  used,  in  Astro-  j 
nomy,  to  denote  the  angular  distance  of  a planet  j 
from  its  perihelion,  as  seen  from  the  sun.  In 
Grammar,  denotes  an  irregularity  in  the  accidents 
of  a word,  in  which  it  deviates  from  the  common 
rules,  whereby  words  of  a like  kind  are  governed. 

Anomia,  a-no'me-a,  r.  (a,  without,  and  nomos,  a 
law,  Gr.)  A genus  of  acephalous  testacea,  l>e-  ( 
longing  to  the  Ostracca  or  oyster  family.  The 
shell  consists  of  two  thin  valves,  the  under  one  of 
which  is  flattened,  and  has  a deep  marginal  notch  j 
or  hole  near  the  umbo ; the  greater  portion  of  the 
central  muscle  passes  through  this  opening,  and  is 
inserted  into  a third  piece,  of  a horny  or  calcareous 
nature,  by  which  the  shell  adheres  to  extraneous 
bodies;  the  upper  valve  is  long,  concave,  and  en- 
tire— found  in  every  sea. 

A somite,  an'o-mite,  r.  A fossil  spedes  of  anomia. 

Anoxoptkria,  a-no-mop'tcr-is,  i.  ( anomos , irregu- 
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lar,  and  pterys,  a fern,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
ferns,  found  in  the  new  red  sandstoue  formation. 

! I AnOMORHOMBOID,  a-nom-o-rom'boyd,  e.(<monurio8 , 
irregular,  and  romboeides,  of  a rhomboidal  figure, 
Gr.)  A name  given  to  certain  varieties  of  crysta- 
line  spars,  of  no  determinate  regular  external  form, 
hut  always  fracturing  into  irregular  rhomboids. 

! Anomorhomdoidal,  a-nom-o-rom'boyd-al,  a. 
Consisting  of  irregularly  formed  rhomboids. 

AnoMT,  nn'o-me,  t.  (a,  without,  and  nomos,  law, 
Gr.)  Breach  of  law. 

Anon,  a-non',  ad.  (derivation  uncertain,  supposed 
to  be  from,  at  one.)  Quickly,  soon;  in  u short 
j;  time;  a contraction  for  anonymous. 

Anoka,  a-no'na,  $.  (memma,  the  Malayan  name  of  : 
, the  Custard  apple.)  A genus  of  trees  with  large  j 
roundish  pulpy  fruit,  one  species  of  which,  A.  squa-  j 
mas a,  yields  the  Custard  apple. 

AkoNACEA:,  a-non-n'se-o,  i.  (anona,  one  of  the  I 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  sub-class,  Thalamiflora? : sob-division,  , 
| Dichlamydwe.  The  plants  of  this  order  consist 
chiefly  of  evergreen  tropical  trees  or  shruhs,  allied 
to  the  Magnolias,  from  which  they  arc  principally 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  stipuhe,  and  by 
the  structure  of  the  anthers  and  seeds : the  flowers 
are  ternary,  with  a ruminated  albumen. 

Anonymous,  a - non ' e - mus,  a.  (a,  without,  and 
onoma,  a name,  Gr.)  Wanting  a name. 

Anonymously,  a-non'c-mus-le,  ad.  Without  a 
name. 

1 Anoplotherium,  an-o-plo-tAe're-um,  i.  (anoxias, 
j unarmed,  and  thcrion,  a wild  beast,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  pachydermatous,  or  thick-skinned,  animals,  the 
I it  mains  of  which,  found  in  tertiary  strata  near 
Paris,  indicate  several  extinct  species  of  animals 
intermediate  in  structure  between  the  rhinoceros 
and  the  horse,  in  one  respect,  and  the  hippopota- 
mus, the  hog,  and  camel,  in  another. 

Akorkxy,  an'no-reks-e,  s.  (a,  without,  and  orexis, 
longing,  appetite,  Gr.)  Want  of  appetite. 

Anormal,  a-nawr'inal,  a.  ( anormis , I Jit.)  Irregu- 
lar ; deformed. 

i Akortiiritb,  a-nawrtA'rite,  t.  (a,  without,  and 
orthos,  right,  Gr.)  A variety  of  felspar,  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  right  angles  in  its 
crystals.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  44.49 ; alumina, 
34.40;  Ume,  15.(18;  magnesia,  5.30;  oxide  of 
iron,  1. 

Anosmia,  a-nos'me-a,  s.  (a,  without,  ostne , smell, 
Gr.)  Want  of  the  sense  of  smelling. 

A nostoma,  a- nos'to-tna,  *.  (ana,  upward,  and 
stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  univalve  ter- 
j restrial  Testacea,  allied  to  the  Helix,  or  shell-snail ; 
distinguished  by  the  shell  having  the  mouth  turned 
upwards  towards  the  spire. 

Another,  an-uth'ur,  a.  (anthar,  Goth.)  Not  the 
same;  any  other;  any  one  else;  widely  different; 
much  altered. 

| Akothero aikeh,  an-uth'ur-gaynz,  a.  Of  another 
kind. — Obsolete. 

Anothehgates,  an-uth'ur -gaytz,  a.  (gaet,  a road, 
or  way,  Sax.)  Of  another  sort  or  turn. — Obsolete. 
Hudibras  about  to  enter 
Upon  anothcrr/aUi  adventure.— Butter. 

ANDTHERorrESS,  an-uth'ur-ges,  o.  Of  a different 
kind. — Obsolete. 

Anouoh,  Anow. — See  Enough,  Enow. 

Anoura,  a-noo'ra,  s.  A name  given  by  Dtimfcril 
1 and  Ijitreille  to  a family  of  reptiles,  which  lose 
? 70 


the  tail  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  maturity, 
as  the  frogs  and  toads  do. 

ANSiE,  an'se,  s.  pL  (ansa,  a handle,  Lat)  Those 
parts  of  Saturn’s  ring  which  project  beyond  the 
disk. 

Ansated,  an'sa-ted,  a.  ( ansatns , I.at.)  Haring 
handles,  or  something  in  the  form  of  handles. 

Axxkr,  an'ser,  s.  (atumr,  a goose,  I Jit.)  The  Goose, 
a genus  of  web-footed,  flat-billed,  aquatic  fowls, 
belonging  to  the  Anutidx  or  duck  family;  a star 
of  the  fifth  magnitude,  situated  in  the  Milky  Way, 
between  Lyra  and  Aquila. 

Anseruv A,  an-se-ri'na,  s.  ( wiser,  a goose,  Lat ) 
The  Goose  Tansy,  Poteutilla  an  serin  a. 

Anslaight,  an 'slate,  s.  (slogan,  on-slagan,  to  kiQ, 
Sax.)  An  affray;  an  attack. 

1 do  remember  that  andtugtd ; thou  was!  beaten. 

And  ffed’st  before  the  butler. — Den  Jomw. 

Answer,  an'sur,  r.  a.  ( andsioara , Goth,  ansicarcr, 
Dan.  to  answer.)  To  speak  in  opposition ; to  bo 
accountable  for;  to  vindicate;  to  give  a justifi- 
catory account  of ; to  give  an  account ; to  corre- 
spond to;  to  suit  with;  to  act  reciprocally;  to 
stand  opposite  or  correlative  to  something  else; 
to  succeed , — r.  n.  to  speak  in  return  to  a question ; 
to  be  equivalent  to ; to  satisfy  any  claim  or  peti- 
tion  of  right  or  of  justice ; to  bear  proportion  to ; 
to  perform  what  is  endeavoured  or  intended  by  the 
agent ; to  comply  with ; to  appear  when  called  on 
or  summoned  authoritatively. 

Answer,  an 'put,  s.  ( andstcor , Goth,  andneare,  Sax.) 
That  which  is  said,  whether  in  speech  or  in  writ- 
ing, in  return  to  a question  or  position ; an  account 
to  be  given  to  the  demand  of  justice.  In  Law,  a 
confutation  of  a charge  exhibited  against  a person ; 
retaliation ; corresponding  practice. 

Great  the  «l« lighter  is 

Here  made  by  the  Roman  ; great  the  mimr  be. 

Britons  must  take. — Hhaks. 

Answerable,  an'sur-a-bl,  a.  That  to  which  a 
reply  may  be  made ; that  which  may  be  answered ; 
obliged  to  give  an  account ; obliged  to  answer  any 
demand  of  justice,  or  stand  the  trial  of  an  accusa- 
tion ; correspondent ; proportionate  ; suitable  ; 
equal ; equivalent ; relative  ; correlative. 

Ans werableness,  an'sur-a-bl -nes,s.  The  quality 
of  being  answerable. 

Answer  ably,  an'sur-a-ble,  ad.  In  due  proportion;  j 
with  proper  correspondence ; suitably. 

Answerer,  an'snr-or,  *.  lie  who  answers,  speaks, 
or  writes,  in  return  to  what  another  has  said  or 
written ; ho  that  manages  the  controversy  against 
one  who  has  written  first. 

Answer- jobber,  an'sur-job'ber,  s.  One  who 
makes  a trade  in  writing  answers. 

Ant,  ant,  s.  ( amitt , Sax.  supposed  to  be  contracted 
to  ermt,  and  afterward  softened  into  ant — Todd.)  j 
The  English  name  of  the  genus  Formica.  The  ants 
arc  small  hymenopterous  insects,  remarkable  for 
their  devoted  attention  to  the  papa  or  chrysalis, 
which  is  the  third  transformation ; these,  resem- 
bling grains  of  rice,  arc  heaped  up  in  their  spacious 
apartments,  and  borne  out  occasionally  to  enjoy 
the  sun.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the 
popular,  but  erroneous  notion,  that  these  insects 
store  up  grain  ns  a provision  for  winter.  Ants 
are  not  granivorous,  but  carnivorous  animals, 
preying  on  the  soft  parts  of  other  insects,  espe- 
cially the  viscera,  or  upon  worms,  small  birds,  and 
other  animals. 

| Ant-Bear,  ant 'bare,  s.  The  common  name  of  j 
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Myrmecophaga  juhato,  a largo  South  American 
species  of  Ant-eater. 

Ant-catchers,  ant'katsh-nrz,  a.  The  Myothera 
of  Illigcr,  a genua  of  birds,  allied  to  the  thrushes, 
which  live  chiefly  on  ants. 

Ant-EATER,  ant'e-tur,  a.  An  animal  which  lives 
on  ants.-— See  Myrmecophaga. 

Ant-hill,  ant'hil,  ».  The  small  protuberances  of 
earth  in  wliich  ants  make  their  nests. 

Ant-thru shes. — See  Myotherin®. 

AnT,  ant  A contraction  for  and  it , or  rather  for 
and  if  it,  as,  ‘ an’t  please  yon,’  that  is,  1 and  if  it 
please  yon.* 

Axta,  an'ta,  #.  pi  ant®.  In  Architectnre,  jambs 
of  doors,  or  square  posts,  supporting  the  lintels, 
pillars,  or  pilasters,  attached  to  a wall,  and  form- 
ing the  entrances  of  edifices  in  general.  The 
Latins  called  the  first  row  of  vines,  bordering  a 
vine-plat,  antes,  and  it  is  probable  the  word  passed 
from  this  use  into  architecture. 

Ant- AC  IDS,  ant'-as-sidz,  s.  pi  ( anti,  against,  Gr. 
and  acids.')  Carbonic  or  alkaline  substances,  used 
in  counteracting  oddity  of  the  stomach.  The  sub- 
stances usually  taken,  are  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  water. 

Ant- alkalies,  ant-aHca-lia,  a. pi  Medicines  used 
to  counteract  the  presence  of  alkalies. 

Antagonist,  an-tag'o-nlst,  s.  (antagonises,  Gr.  an- 
tagonists, Fr.)  One  who  contends  with  another ; 
an  opponent,  implying  generally  a personal  and 
particular  opposition.  In  Anatomy,  the  anUtgo- 
nist  muscles  are  those  which  counteract  others;  os 
flexors  and  extensors,  abductors  and  adductors, 
&e. 

Antagonistic,  an-tag-o-nis'tik,  a.  Contending  as 
an  antagonist. 

Their  valours  are  not  yet  so  combatant. 

Or  truly  antagonistic,  as  to  fight — Ben  Jousott. 

Antagonize,  an-tag'o-nize,  r.  n.  (anti,  against,  and 
agonizo , I contend,  Gr.)  To  contend  against. 

Ant  AGONY,  an-tag'o-nc,  f.  (anti,  and  agonia,  Gr.) 
Contest;  opposition. 

Antaloic,  ant-al'jik,  a.  ( anti,  against,  and  algos, 
pain,  Gr.)  That  which  relieves  pain ; anodyne. 

Antanaclasis,  ant-a-nu-kla'sis,  I.  (antanaUasis, 
Gr.)  A figure  in  Rhetoric,  when  the  same  word 
is  repeated  in  n different,  if  not  in  a contrary 
signification ; as,  ‘ In  thy  yonth,  learn  some  craft, 
that,  in  thy  old  age,  thou  may ’si  get  thy  living 
without  craft.’  Craft,  in  the  first,  signifying  sdcnce 
or  occupation  — in  the  second,  deceit  or  subtilty. 
Antanaclasis,  signifies,  also,  a returning  to  the 
matter  at  the  end  of  a long  parenthesis. 

Antanaoooe,  nn-tan'a-gog,  a.  (anti,  against,  and 
anagogos , contumacious,  Gr.)  A figure  in  Rhe- 
toric ; when  not  being  able  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  adversary,  we  return  tho  charge,  by 
loading  him  with  the  same  or  other  crimes ; which 
is  usually  called  recrimination. 

Aktaphrodisiacs,  ant-a-fro-diz'e-aks,  s.pl.  Anti- 
venereal  medicines. — Not  used. 

AntaphroDITIC,  ant-a-fro-dit'ik,  a.  (antaphrodi- 
tupic,  Fr.  from  anti,  against  and  Aphrodite,  Venus, 
Gr.)  Antivencreol. 

Antapoplectic,  ant-ap-po-plek'tik,  a.  (anti,  and 
apoplrjcis , an  apoplexy,  Gr.)  Useful  in  curing  or 
preventing  apoplexy. 

Antarctic,  an-tark'tik,  a.  (anti,  opposite,  and  ark- 
tos,  the  Bear,  Gr.)  Relating  to  the  region  within 
the  antarctic  circle. 


Antarctic  Circle,  an-tark'tik  ser'kl,  s.  In  Geo- 
graphy, a circle  drawn  on  the  terrestrial  globe, 
at  a distance  of  23|  degrees  from  tho  south 
pole. 

Antarctic  Pole,  an-tark'tik  pole,  s.  The  south 
pole. 

An  tares,  an'ta -res,  ».  Cor  Scorjni;  a star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  marked  a,  in  the  Constella- 
tion Scorpio. 

Antarthbitic,  an-tar-rtret'ik,  a.  (anti  and  arth- 
ritis, the  gout,  Gr.)  Good  in  curing  or  preventing 
the  gont. 

Ahtasthmatic,  an-tas-mat'ik,  a.  (anti  and  asth- 
ma, Gr.)  Applied  to  any  medicine  which  has  the 
effect  of  curing  or  preventing  asthma. 

Ante,  an'to.  A Latin  particle,  signifying  before, 
which  is  frequently  used  in  composition,  as  in  the 
following  terms : — 

Anteact,  an'te-akt,  $.  A former  act. 

Antecedaneous,  an-te-se-da'ne-us,  a.  (ante  and 
cedo,  I go,  Lot.)  Going  before  ; preceding. 

Antecedence,  an-te-se'dens,  ) s.  The  act  or 

Antecedency,  an-te-se'den-se,  f state  of  going 
before ; precedence.  In  Astronomy,  an  apparent 
motion  of  a planet  towards  the  west 

Antecedent,  an-te-se'dent,  a.  (antecedent,  Lat) 
Going  before ; preceding,  used  with  regard  to 
time ; — «.  that  which  goes  before.  In  Grammar, 
the  noan  to  which  a relative  pronoun  is  subjoined, 
as,  ‘the  man  who’ — man  is  the  antecedent.  In 
Logic,  the  first  proposition  of  an  argument,  which 
consists  of  only  two  propositions.  In  Mathematics, 
the  first  two  terms  of  a ratio.  In  Medicine,  ap- 
plied to  signs  of  disease,  before  the  distemper  is  so 
formed  os  to  be  properly  classified. 

ANTECEDENTIA,  an-te-Be-den'she-a,  s.  (Latin.)  A 
celestial  body  is  said  to  be  in  antecedent ia  when  it 
moves  contrary  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Antecedently,  an-tc-se'dent-le,  ad.  In  the  stato 
of  antecedence,  or  going  before  ; previously. 

Antecessor,  an-te-ses'sur,  s.  (Latin.)  One  who 
goes  before  or  leads  another ; the  principal. 

Ante-chamber,  an'te-tshame-bur,  s.  The  cham- 
ber that  leads  to  the  chief  apartment. 

Antkchafkl,  an'te-tshap-cl,  s.  The  part  of  a 
chapel  through  which  the  passage  is  to  the  body 
or  choir  of  it. 

Anteccrsor,  an-te-kur'sur,  s.  (Latin.)  One  who 
runs  before. 

Antedate,  an 'te- date,  r.  a.  To  date  earlier  than 
the  real  time,  so  as  to  confer  a fictitious  antiquity ; 
to  do  something  before  the  proper  time;  anticipation. 
Our  Joys  below  it  can  improve. 

And  antedate  the  bliss  a bore. — Pope. 

In  Law,  a spurious  or  false  date,  prior  to  the  true 
date  of  a bond,  bill,  or  the  like. 

Antediluvian,  an-tc-dc-lu've-an,  a.  (ante,  and 
diluvium,  a deluge,  Lat.)  Existing  before  the 
deluge;  relating  to  things  existing  before  the 
flood ; — s.  one  who  lived  before  the  flood. 

Antefurca,  an-te-fur'kn.  s.  (ante,  and  furen , a 
fork,  Lat.)  The  last  division  of  the  incsthorax 
of  insects. 

Antelope,  an  'te-  lope,  s.  (etymology  uncertain.) 
A genus  of  Ruminants,  resembling  the  stags  in 
the  lightness  of  their  figure  and  swiftness.  The 
horns  of  the  antelopes  are  round  and  solid,  with 
annulations,  and  sometimes  compressed ; the  eyes 
ore  large  and  bright;  the  ears  generally  tinged 
I and  pointed ; the  legs  long  and  slender. 
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ANTE  LUC  AN — ANTEPEXDIUM.  ANTEPENULT— ANTHEMIS. 


AmTILCCAI,  an-te-ln'kan,  a.  ( anteluautus,  Lat.) 
Early;  before  daylight. — Not  in  use. 

All  manner  of  autdtttxm  labourer*. — Onytyu'i  Sole*  on 

Am  v ' j-- • 

Ante-MERIDIAS,  an  'te-me-  rid  'ye- an,  a.  (ante,  and 
meridian.)  Before  noon  : nbreviated  A.M. 

Antemetic,  ant-e-met'ik, «.  (anti,  and  emea,  I vomit. 
Or.)  That  which  has  the  power  of  prerenting  or 
stopping  vomiting. 

Antemundane,  an-te-mun'dane,  a.  (ante,  and 
munditf,  the  world,  Lot.)  Before  the  creation  of 
! the  world. 

Ante- mural,  an'te-mn'ral,  $.  (ante,  and  murua,  a 
wall,  Lat.)  In  Architecture,  an  outer  wail ; a 
boundary  wall ; a pallisade. 

Antenna:,  an'ten-ne,  a.  pi.  ( antenna,  Lat.  antennee, 
Fr.)  Feelers ; those  delicate  articulated  filaments 
or  horns,  which  occur  on  the  heads  of  insects  ami 
crustaceans.  Antenna  are  exceedingly  varied  in 
their  structure  and  form.  Those  which  consist  of 
one  joint  only,  are  termed  exartieulate ; of  two, 
biariiculnte ; of  three,  triarticulate ; and,  when 
the  joints  are  numerous,  they  are  termed  mtdti- 
articnlate.  They  are  generally  naked,  but  some 
are  covered  with  longer  or  shorter  hairs.  The 
following  Latinised  combinations  of  this  word  oc- 
cur in  Natural  History: — 

Note. — .tnlrwuhu,  having  antenna*,  or.  in  Ichthyology, 
appvndugvs  like  antenna*,  as  iu  l>iudom  ant  ennui**. 

| In  Insects  which  have  the  antenna*  remarkably  do- 
veloped,  as  ft«ra  automata  . and  in  Crustacea  which 

I have  the  exterior  antenna*  very  large.  A ntrnnifena, 

I I as  in  the  plant  AMkm  antenmfer**,  which  lias  two 
fillets  between  the  petals  and  nectary,  which  have  the 

I apiwarnncc  of  the  anteunie  of  a beetle ■ or  in  Iteetre- 
js-t  ante  uni/ era,  because  two  or  three  of  the  divisions 
of  its  calyx  nre  linear,  and  very  straight  to  the  a|x*x 
j nml  nntetinifonn  ; or  In  TricAoctrot  amenmlfer,  because 
the  column*  of  the  sexual  organ*  are  prolonged  on 
| each  side  into  two  ante  uniform  fillets. 

Antenxaria,  nn-ten-na're-a,  t.  (antenna,  Lat.  from 
the  antenniform  shape  of  the  awns  of  the  puppus.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Composite:  Sub-order, 
Carduacea*.  Vernonaceie. 

Antenniform,  an'teu-ne-fawrm,  «.  (antenna,  and 
forma,  shape,  Lat.)  Shaped  in  the  manner  of 
antenna*. 

Antennularia,  an-ten-nu-la're-a,  a.  A genus  of 
tubular  corals,  in  which  the  cells  form  horizontal 
rings  round  the  stem : Family,  Tubularii. 

Antknum ber,  an-te-num'  bur,  t.  The  number 
which  goes  before. 

Antenuptial,  an'te-nup'shal,  a.  (ante,  and  nuptial, 
marriage,  lat.)  Before  marriage. 

Antefagmknta.  an'te-pag-men'ta,  s.  (Latin.)  In 
ancient  Arcliitectare,  the  jambs  or  tnonldcd  archi- 
traves round  a door. 

Antepasciial,  an'te-pas'kal,  a.  (ante,  and  paerha, 
the  possover,  Lat.)  Relating  to  the  time  before 
Easter. 

Antepast,  an'te-pnst,  s.  ( ante,  and  pantum,  to  feed, 
Lat.)  A foretaste;  something  taken  before  the 
proper  time, 

Astepectoral,  an-te-pck'to-ral,  a.  (ante,  l>efore, 
and  jtecttis,  the  breast,  Lat.)  A term  applied  by 
Kirby  to  the  feet  of  insects  fixed  in  the  forepart 
of  the  prostemum,  or  prothorax  of  insects. 

; AKTEPBCrro,  an-te-pek ' tus,  a.  In  Entomology, 
the  under-side  of  the  main  trunk  of  insects. 

AXTEPKNDIUM,  an-te-pen'de-um,  ».  (ante,  and  peu- 
: deo,  I hang  np,  Lat.)  An  awning  or  veil,  which, 

in  the  middle  ages,  was  hung  up  before  the  altar 
in  churches. 
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Antepenult,  an-te-pe-nuft',  t.  (ante,  and  penulti- 
mus , the  hist  but  one,  Lat.)  The  Ufet  syllable 
fint  two  of  a word. 

Antepenultimate,  an-te-pe-nnlt'e-mate,  a.  Re-  | 
hiring  to  the  last  syllable  bnt  two. 

Antepileptic,  ant-ep-e-lcp'tik,  a.  (ante,  and  epi-  j 
iejma,  Gr.)  Applied  to  a medicine  used  in  cu-  , 
ring,  or  preventing  epilepsy,  or  convulsions. 

Ante  pone,  an 'te- pone,  e.  a.  (ante,  and  potto,  I pnt,  , 
Lat.)  To  prefer  one  thing  to  another. 

Amtefomtion,  an-te-po-zish'nn,  t.  (ante,  and  pono, 

I put,  Lat.)  An  inversion ; a transposition. 

Antepkedic ament,  an-te-pre-dik'a-ment, ».  (ante- 
pretlicamentum,  Lat.)  In  Logic,  something  to  be 
known  previous  to  the  doctrine  of  the  predicament  ; 
or  arrangement  of  beings,  or  substances,  according 
to  their  natures. 

ANTERJDE8,  an-ter'e-des,  a.  In  ancient  Architec-  j 
tore,  buttresses  or  counterforts  supporting  a wall, 
termed  speroni  (spurs)  by  the  Italians. 

Anterior,  an-te're-nr,  a.  (Latin.)  Going  before, 
either  in  regard  to  place  or  time ; prior,  previous.  ! 
In  Conchology,  the  side  opposite  to  the  hinge  of 
bivalve  shells.  In  a spiral  univalve,  the  anterior  is  i 
that  part  of  the  aperture,  or  opening,  most  distant  i 
from  the  apex;  of  a symmetrical  conical  univalve  I 
shell,  it  Is  that  part  where  the  head  of  the  animal 
is  situated.  In  Botany,  growing  in  front  of  other 
things. 

Anteriority  an-te-re-or'e-te,  a.  Priority;  the  [ 
state  of  being  before,  either  in  regard  to  time  or 
situation. 

Ante-room,  an 'te-room,s.  The  room  through  which  ' 
is  the  passage  to  the  principal  apartment. 

Antes,  an' tea,  a.  (Latin.)  Large  pillars  supporting 
the  front  of  a building. 

Antesigma,  an-te-sig'ma,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Roman 
furniture,  a semicircular  table-bed,  which,  when  j 
joined  to  another,  constituted  a round  table. 

AntesigNani,  an-te-seg-na'ni,  *.  (Latin.)  A name  • 
given  to  the  bond  of  soldiers  who  were  selected  to 
defend  the  Roman  standards. 

Antestature,  an'te-stny-ture,  a.  (on/e,  before,  and 
etc,  I stand,  Lat.)  In  Fortification,  a small  in- 
trenchment,  consisting  of  palisadoes  or  sacks  of 
earth  thrown  up  hastily  as  a defence,  and  for  th« 
purpose  of  disputing  the  rest  of  the  ground  when 
the  enemy  has  gained  possession  of  part  of  it. 

Ante-temple,  an'te-tem'pl,  s.  A name  given  in 
ancient  churches  to  what  is  now  termed  the  Nave. 

Anteversio  Uteri,  nn-te-ver'se-o  u'te-ri,  a.  (ante, 
before,  and  per/©,  I turn,  Lat.)  A morbid  forward 
inclination  of  the  fnndns  nteri. 

Ante  VERT,  an 'te- vert,  v.  a.  (antererio,  Lat.)  To 
prevent. 

Antiiela,  an -Mel 'a,  t.  (antheo,  I flourish,  Gr.)  - 
Tbo  inflorescence  on  rushes. 

Anthelex,  an-Mel'ika,  a.  (atUi,  against,  and  helix, 
the  external  envelope  of  the  auricle  or  outer  car, 
Lat.)  The  protuberance  or  inward  brink  of  the 
outer  ear. 

Antiiklminia,  an -Mel -min 'c- a,  t.  (anti,  against, 
and  elminthos,  n worm,  Or  ) A species  of  Spigc- 
lia:  S.  anthelminia,  or  worm-grass,  so  named  from 
its  supposed  virtues  in  destroying  intestinal  worms. 

AjjJTHKLMINTHIC,  an-Mcl-min'Mik,  a.  Destructive 
to  worms. 

Anthelmintics,  an-Mel-min'tiks,  a.  Medicines 
useful  iu  destroying  worms. 

Anthemis,  an 'Me- mis,  s.  (onthemon,  a flower,  Gr.) 


ANTHEM— ANTHICIDES.  ANTHINA— ANTHONY’S  FIBE. 

1 Camomile,  a genus  of  composite  herbs,  bo  named 
from  the  vast  abundance  of  flowers  which  the 
plants  bear.  The  flowers  of  Anthemis  nobilis,  or 
common  camomile,  are  well  known,  and  obtain  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopfeas,  from  their  use  in 
I intermittent  fevers,  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  flatulent 
colic,  gout,  &c  ; they  are  tonic  and  carminative ; 

| the  warm  infusion  emetic;  externally  emollient, 
discutient;  odour  strong  and  fragrant.  Besides 
the  bitter  principle  for  which  camomile  is  so  dis- 
tinguished, it  contains  camphor  and  tannin,  and 
also  a volatile  oil  of  a rich  bine  colour.  Anthemis 
| tinctoria  produces  a brilliant  yellow.  In  Botany, 
it  forms  the  type  of  the  sub-order,  An  them  idea*. 

Anthem,  an'lAem,  a.  A divine  song,  performed  as 
a part  of  religious  worship. 

Hot*.— Dr.  Johnson  gives  aatkvmnos,  Greek,  a hymn, 
sung  in  alternate  parts,  as  the  derivation  of  this  word : 
but  Todd  gives  anttfn,  Saxon,  written  by  Chaucer 
antnn  and  antym,  as  corresponding  with  tmtipkonia, 
Greek,  and  aniienne,  French. 

Anthem-wise,  an'(Aem-wixe,  ad.  According  to 
| the  mode  of  performing  or  singing  anthems,  name- 
ly, in  an  alternate  manner. 

Taking  the  voice  by  eatchea  anthem^eisc  gives  great 

pleasure. — Bacon. 

Anthem  idu<e,  an-tAem-mid'e-e,  a.  (anthemis,  one 
of  the  genera.)  A sub-order  of  composite  plants, 
having  the  scales  surrounding  its  flower -heads 
i membranous  at  the  border,  like  those  of  the  Chrys- 
| anthemum,  one  of  the  genera. 

Anthephora,  an-fAefo-ra,  t.  (anthos,  a flower,  and 
: phero,  I bear,  Gr.)  A genua  of  West  Indian 

' plants : Order,  Graminwe. 

Anther,  an  '<Aur,  a.  (an/hera,  Lat  from  antheros, 

1 belonging  to  a flower,  Gr.)  A small  membranous 
organ,  forming  the  top  part  of  the  stamen  of  a 
flower,  which  contains  and  discharges  the  pollen 
1 or  fertilizing  dust  by  which  the  ovule  or  seed- 
vessel  is  impregnated. 

i Antheral,  an'tte-ral,  a.  Belonging  to  an  anther; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  anther. 

Anthkricum,  an-fAer'e-kum,  t (anthos,  a flower, 
and  kerkos , a hedge,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants 
with  fleshy  leaves,  and  spikes  of  bright  yellow 
flowers : Order,  Asphodele®. 

Anthe rife rous,  an-tAe-rif er-us,  a.  (anthem,  and 
fero,  I bear,  Lat)  Carrying  or  bearing  anthers. 

Antheriform,  an-tAer'e-fawrm,  a.  (anthem,  and 
forma,  shape,  Lat)  Having  the  form  of  an  anther. 

Antherogenocs,  an-tAe-roj ' e-nus,  o.  (antheros, 
belonging  to  a flower,  and  gennao,  I produce,  Gr.) 

I Applied,  by  Candolle  to  double-flowers,  the  anthers 
of  which  become  converted  into  horn -like  petals. 

Amthesis,  an-<Ae'sis,  a.  (anthesis,  the  generation  of 
flowers,  Gr.)  A term  applied  to  express  the  con- 
dition of  a flower  when  all  its  organa  are  in  full 
expansion. 

1 Anthiar.— See  Upas. 

Awthiarina,  an-tAe-a-ri'na,  a.  A peculiar  sub- 
stance, which  is  considered  as  constituting  the 
1 active  principle  of  the  poison  of  the  upas-tree, 

(Anthiar  toxicaria,)  thought  by  Pelletier  and  Ca- 
vendon  to  be  a vegetable  alkali. 

Amthlas,  an'fAe-as,  a.  A genus  of  fishes,  with 
1 obtuse  bead.  Urge  eyes,  and  wide  mouth : Family, 

Pcrddm. 

Akthicides,  an-tAis'c-dis,  $.  A name  given  by 
Latreille  to  a family  of  coleopterous  insects,  hav- 
ing for  its  type  the  genus  Anthicus. 

X 

Akthina,  an-tAi'na,  s.  (anthinus,  florid,  Lat.)  A 
gregarious  genus  of  scarlet-coloured  fungi,  which 
grow  on  dead  leaves. 

Anthobranchia,  an-fAo-brank'e-a,  s.  ( anthos , a j 
flower,  and  bragehia , gills,  Gr.)  A name  given  ! 
by  Goldfos  to  a family  of  Mollusca,  which  have 
their  branchiae  disposed  in  the  form  of  panicles. 

Anthocephalous,  an-tAo-sef  a-lus,  a.  (anthos,  and 
kephatc,  a head,  Gr.)  Having  a bead  in  the  form 
of  a flower.  Ex.  Foenia  anthocephala,  which  has 
a very  large  head,  with  four  obtuse  lobes,  that  are 
longer  than  itself. 

Anthocercis,  an-*Ao-ser'sis,«.  (anthos,  and  kerkis,  , 
a radiated  texture,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Australian  j 
plants,  with  radiated  flowers ; Family,  Solaneae. 

Anthockkos,  an-tAos'e-ros, ».  (anthos,  and  keroeis, 
horned,  Gr.  from  the  form  of  the  theca,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cryptogamie  llepaticw. 

Antiioch.era,  an-tAok'ke-ra,  s.  A genus  of  large 
sized  tenuirostral  birds:  Family,  Meliphagidae,  or 
Honey  Suckers. 

Anthocleista,  an-tAo-kle-i'sta,  s.  (anthos,  a , 
flower,  and  kleuta , I shut  up,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Apocyne*. 

Anthodium,  an-Mo'de-um,  s.  (anthos,  or  antho- 
des,  full  of  flowers,  Gr.)  A term,  at  first  applied 
to  a composite  flower  by  Ehrhart,  but  afterwards 
restrained  in  its  signification  by  Wilidenow,  to  a 
synonyme  of  a common  calyx.  It  is  now  used  to 
denote  a capitalum  or  flower-head,  which,  like  the 
daisy  or  the  thistle,  consists  of  an  aggregation  of 
florets,  surrounded  by  a common  involucram. 

Anthodon,  an'fAo-don,  s.  ( anthos , and  odous,  a 
tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  South  American  shrubs : ; 
Order,  Hyppocrataceai. 

ANTHOLITE,  an'tAo-lite,  s.  (anthos,  and  lithos,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Brongniart  to  cer- 
tain fossil  plants,  found  in  the  coal  formation, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  inflorescence. 

Awthological,  an-tAo-loj'e-kal,  a.  (anthos,  and 
logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  Relating  to  anthology. 

Anthology,  an-cAol'o-je,  s.  ( anthologie,  Ft.  from 
anthos,  and  logos,  Gr.)  A discourse  or  treatise 
on  flowers ; a work  which  treats  upon  choice 
flowers.  The  Greek  word  anthologia,  from  anthos, 
a flower,  and  lego,  I collect,  signifies  a garland 
of  flowers;  and,  in  English,  is  used  metaphori- 
cally for  a collection  of  choice  poetical  or  other 
pieces,  connected  with  polite  literature.  A col- 
lection of  devotional  pieces  used  in  the  Greek 
church  were  also  so  named. 

Antholoma,  an-fAo-lo'ma,  s.  (anthos,  and  Inma,  a 
fringe,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Australian  plants : Order, 
MarcgravUce®. 

Anthoi  tbis,  an -tAol' e-sis,  t.  (anthos,  and  Ignis,  a 
breaking  up,  Gr.)  The  conversion  of  a flowor 
from  the  state  of  its  natural  development  to  that 
of  leaves,  branches,  Ac. 

Ahtholtza,  an-tAo-li'za,  r.  (anthos,  and  lyssa, 
rage,  Gr.)  The  mad-flower ; a genus  of  plants,  1 
so  named  from  the  flowin’  having  something  like 
the  resemblance  of  an  animal  about  to  bite. 

Ahthomaxia,  an-tho-ma'ne-a,  s.  (anthos,  and  ma- 
nia, madness,  Gr.)  An  extravagant  foiklness  for 
curious  flowers. 

Anthoviza,  ai>-£Ao-mi'za,  n.  (anthos,  and  mgia,  a 
fly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds : Tribe,  Tennirosties:  1 

Family,  Meliphagida*,  or  Honey  Suckers. 

Anthony's  Fire,  an'to-nh  firs',  s.  A species  of  ■ 
Erysipelas.  Erysipelas  got  this  appellation,  as 

» 1 
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those  formerly  afflicted  with  it  made  application 
to  St.  Anthony,  of  Padua,  in  particular,  for  a core,  j 

Anthophila,  an-Ctofe-la,  ».  ( anthot, , a flower,  and 
philo,  I love,  Gr.)  The  Bee  family;  a name  given  | 
by  I^marck,  Latralle,  and  others,  to  those  insects 
which  live  by  extracting  honey  from  flowers.  The 
Anlhophila  form  Cuvier’s  fourth  family  of  the 
Hymenopterm. 

Axthophokum,  an-tAofo-rum,  t.  (ant lot,  and  phero , 

I bear,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Candolle  to  a 
prolongation  of  the  receptacle  of  a flower,  in  the 
form  of  a columnar  expansion,  bearing  at  its  apex 
the  petals,  pistils,  and  stamens. 

Anthofhylute,  an-lAo- fil'lite,  r.  (anOtos,  pkyl- 
lon,  a leaf,  and  lithos,  a stone,  Gr.)  The  pris- 
matic schiller- spar  of  Mohs;  a massive  mineral 
of  a brownish  or  yellowish-grey  colour,  sometimes 
crystalixed  in  thin  six-aided  prisms ; lustre  glis- 
tening and  pearly ; does  not  scratch  glass ; melts 
before  the  blow-pipe  with  borax,  into  green  tran- 
sparent glass ; sp.  gr.  3*0  to  3*3;  consists  of  silica, 
62*00;  alumina,  13*33;  magnesia,  4*00;  lime, 
3*33 ; oxide  of  iron,  12*00 : oxide  of  manganese, 
3 25 ; water,  1*43. 

1 Anti  lot'll  ylll'M,  an  - <Ao  - fil ' lam,  s.  (anthot,  and 

phylhm,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  laroeUiferous 
corals,  of  a pyriform  or  couical  shape,  imperfectly 
distinguished  from  the  Turbinolia,  found  in  palaeo- 
zoic strata.  Recent  and  fossil. 

I Anthobasia,  au-tAo-sa'xhe-o,  t.  ( anthot , and  zoo, 

1 live  or  flourish,  Gr.)  A name  given  to  a very 
rare  metamorphosis  in  plants,  in  which  the  leaves 
assume  the  character  of  petals. 

Anthospekma.e,  an-tAo-sper’ma-e,  s.  The  name 
given  by  Candolle  to  a tribe  of  plants,  of  which 
the  Antbospermum  or  amber-tree  is  the  type: 
Order,  Rubiarcre. 

Anthobpermum,  an-tAo-*per'raum,  t.  ( anthot , a 
flower,  and  ttperma,  a seed,  Gr.)  The  Amber-tree, 
a heath -looking  shrub  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  female  flower  is  entirely  naked,  and 
consists  of  a single  ovarium — hence  the  name. 

Anthostoma,  an-eAos'to-ma,  *.  (anthot,  and  stoma, 
a mouth,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Latreillo  to  a 
family  of  the  Kntozoaria,  which  have  four  suckers 
of  an  anriculifonn  or  petaloid  form,  so  as  to  give 
the  head  of  the  animal  the  appearance  of  a flower. 

Akthoxanthum,  an-fAoks-an  lAum,  t.  (anthot,  and 
x anthot,  yellow,  Gr.)  Spring  Grass,  a genus  of 
plants ; a common  grass  with  sweetly  scented 
leaves,  and  oval,  dull,  yellow  flowers  : Order, 
Graminese. 

Asthracidejc,  an-Mra-sid'e-e,  *.  (anthrax,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A tribe  of  dipterous  insects,  with 
short  bodies ; wings  widely  spread  out. 

Anthracite,  an'tAra-site,  t.  ( anthrax , charcoal, 

1 Gr.)  Mineral  charcoal ; a variety  of  cool,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  carbon.  It  has  the  shining 
i appearance  of  black  lead.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  coal  which  emit  little  or  no  flame 
or  smoke,  and  which  go  by  tliis  name,  particularly 
in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  North  America. 

| Anthracitic,  tin' thru  sit-ik,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  coaL 

Anthracolitk,  an-tArak'o-lite,  t.  Same  as  An*- 
thradte. — Which  sec. 

Anthuacometrr,  an-tAra-koin'e-tur,  i.  (anthrax, 
and  metrto , 1 measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  quantity  of  carbonio  add  which 
exists  in  any  gaseous  admixture. 


Akthraconite,  an-lAruk'o-mtc,  s.  A dark -coloured 
variety  of  calcareous  spar,  with  a compact  frac- 
ture and  glimmering  lustre ; when  nibbed,  it  emits  ; 
a disagreeable  sulphureous  smell. 

Anthkacothrrium,  an-l/ira-ko-lAo're-um,  i.  (a»- 
(hr ax.  anthrukot,  charcoal,  and  therion,  a wild 
beast,  Gr.)  The  name  of  an.  extinct  grams  of 
mammiferous  animals,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  pnehydermato,  or  thick  skins.  The  bones, 
when  first  discovered,  were  found  in  lignite  or 
wood-coal  of  the  tertiary  strata,  at  Cadi  bon  a,  in 
Liguria.  Many  species  have  since  been  discovered 
in  the  lignite  of  the  gypseous  strata  of  Paris  and 
Tuscany ; some  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 
hog,  and  others  approaching  to  the  size  of  the 
hippopotamus. 

Anthrax,  an'thraks,  t.  (anthrax,  Gr.)  A carbun- 
cle ; a bard  inflammatory  tumour,  occurring  most 
frequently  on  the  neck,  back,  or  loins.  In  Zoo- 
logy, a genus  of  dipterous  insects,  type  of  the  i 
tribe  Anthraridett.  The  Ant  braces  are  generally  ! 
hairy ; they  fly  with  great  velority,  and  frequently 
light  on  walls  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
mouth  is  provided  with  long  straight  setaceous 
suckers ; antennas  setaceous  and  distant. 

Anthreftib,  anth-rep'tis,  t.  A name  given  by 
Swainsun  to  a genus  of  birds : Family,  Cinnyridas,  j 
or  Sun-birds. 

Anthhisclb,  an-fArw'kus,  t.  ( anihrisot , Gr.  the 
name  of  a plant  described  by  Pliny.)  Rough 
Cheveril ; a genus  of  umbelliferous  plants : Tribe, 
Scandicinew.  The  following  are  British : — A.  vul- 
garis, cere-folium,  and  silvestris. 

A NTH  BOPOci  ENT,  an -fAro-poj'e-ne,  t.  (anthropos, 
a man,  and  genesis,  generation,  Gr.)  The  study 
of  human  generation. 

Anthropoolottib,  an  - thro  - pog ' lot  - tis,  #.  (an- 
thropot , and  glotta,  a tongue,  Gr.)  In  Zoology, 
an  appellation  given  to  animals  which,  as  in  the 
parrots,  have  tongues  resembling  that  of  man. 

Anthropography,  an-Mro-pogra-fe,  t.  (anthro- 
pos, and  grapho , I describe,  Gr.)  A description  of 
the  varieties  of  the  human  race. 

Aktilropol atria,  an-Mro-po-la'tre-a,  t.  (anthro- 
pos, and  latria,  worship,  Gr.)  The  paying  of 
divine  honours  to  a man,  supposed  to  be  the  most  . 
ancient  kind  of  idolatry. 

Anthbopolite,  an-(Arop'o-lite,  s.  (anthropos,  and 
lithos,  a stone,  Gr.)  Any  stone  which  contains 
the  remains  of  man,  like  those  found  in  the  island 
of  Guadeloupe. 

Anthropology,  an-<Aro  -pol'o-je,  t.  (anthropos. 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  Tire  science  which 
treats  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  properties 
of  man. 

Axthropomahcy,  an-tAro-pom'an-se,  t.  (anthro- 
pot,  and  mantia , divination,  Gr.)  A species  of  j 
divination  which  used  to  bo  performed  by  examin- 
ing the  entrails  of  a human  being. 

Anthropometry,  an-tAro-pom'o-tre,  s.  (anthropos,  I 
and  metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  The  measurement  j 
of  the  dimensions  of  human  beings. 

Anthropomorphitk,  an ' thro  - po  - mawr ' fite,  t.  j 
(i ur.lhropo , and  morpht,  form,  Gr.)  One  who  be- 
lieves that  the  Deity  has  a human  form ; one  of  a 
sect,  so  called,  who  attributed  a human  shape  to 
the  Deity. 

Anthropgmorphitism,  an-fAro  - po-mawr 'fit-izm, 
s.  The  belief  that  God  has  a form  like  man. 

Anthropomorphous,  an-<Aro-po-mawr'fux,  a. 
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1 ( antkropomorphos , Gr.)  Having  a form  reaern- 

f Wing  that  of  mao. 

Anthropophagi,  an-<Aro-pof a-ji,  $.  pL  ( anthro- 
| pot r,  and  phago,  I eat,  Gr.)  Man-eaters;  canni- 

bals; those  who  live  upon  human  flesh. 

The  cannibal*  that  each  other  eat. 

The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  head* 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.— Shah. 

Axthropophagi a,  an-tAro-po-fa'je-a,  t.  The  act 
or  habit  of  eating  homan  flesh. 

Anthropophagy,  an-fAro-pofa-je,  t.  Cannibal- 
ism ; the  practice  of  eating  human  flesh, 
j ANTimoroscOPY,  an-fAro-posTco-pe,  s.  (anthropos, 
j and  sbopco,  I inspect,  or  view,  Gr.)  The  art  of 

discovering  or  judging  of  a man’s  character  and 
disposition  from  the  lineaments  of  his  body. 

, Ant  it  roposom  atolog  y,  an-ZAro-pos-o-mn-tofo-je, 
s.  (anthropot,  soma,  a body,  and  logos,  a discourse, 
Gr.)  The  study  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame. 

Anthroposophia,  an-«Aro-po-6ofe-a,>  t.  (anthro- 

Anthroposopiiy,  an-tAro-pos'o-fe,  ) /*M,andso- 
phia,  knowledge,  or  wisdom,  Gr.)  The  knowledge 
of  human  nature. 

Anthcrus,  an'lAu-rus,  *.  (anthos,  a flower,  and 
oura,  a tail,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a spike  of  small 
flowers,  closely  arranged  on  a long  stalk,  as  on  the 
pepper  plant. 

Anthcs,  an'lAus,  a.  (Latin.)  A genus  of  insectivo- 
rous warblers,  allied  to  the  Wagtails,  In  the  move- 
ment of  the  tail  and  in  the  mode  of  life,  but 
generally  coloured  like  the  larks:  Sub -family, 
Motacillinte. 

Anthyllis,  an-cAillis,  a.  (anthos,  a flower,  and 
iottlos,  down,  Gr.  from  the  downy  nature  of  the 
calyx.)  Kidney- vetch ; a genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  having  a five-toothed  inflated  calyx ; petals 
nearly  of  equal  length;  legume  oval  and  1-2  seeded, 
enclosed  in  a permanent  calyx.  A.  vulneraria, 
common  kidney-vetch,  or  Lady’s-fingers,  is  a Bri- 
tish spodes : Tribe,  Lotca? : Sub-tribe,  Genistese. 

Anth  ypn otic,  ant -hip- not 'ik,  a.  (anti,  against, 
and  hypnot,  sleep,  Gr.)  That  which  has  the 
power  of  preventing  sleep  or  lethargy. 

AirniYPOCHONDRiAC,  ant  - hip  - o - kon f dre  - ak,  t. 
(anti,  and  hypochondrudcos,  hypochondriacal,  Gr.) 
Applied  to  medicines  used  in  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  hypochondriacal  complaints. 

Anthysteric,  ant-his-tcr'ik,  a.  (anti,  and  hystrra, 
the  womb,  Gr.)  Applied  to  medicines  used  against 
1 hysteria. 

Anti,  an'te,  prep.  A Greek  particle,  much  used  in 
composition  with  words  derived  from  that  language; 
it  signifies  against,  opposite,  or  contrary  to. 

Anti-acid. — See  Ant-acids. 

Antiades,  nn-ti'a-des,  s.  (Greek.)  A name  some- 
times gjven  to  the  tonsils  or  almonds  of  the  ears. 

Anti  adites,  on-te-a-di'tis,  i.  Inflammation  of  the 
tonsils. 

AxTlADONICCa,  an  - te  - a - don'e-kus,  $.  (antiades, 
tonsils,  and  ogkot , a swelling,  Gt.)  A swelling 
of  the  tonsils. 

Aktiaris  Toxic  aria.— See  Upas. 

Antiarminian,  an-te-ar-min'e-an,  a.  One  who 
1 opposes  the  doctrine*  of  Arminianism. 

Axtiarthritic. — Sec  Antarthritic. 

Anti  asthma  tic. — See  Antasthmatic. 

Antibaccuius,  an-te-bak'ke-us,  t.  (Latin.)  An 
ancient  poetical  measure,  consisting  of  three  sylla- 
bles— the  two  first  long,  and  the  last  short. 

ANTIBASILICAN,  an-te-ba-sil'e-kan,  a.  (anti,  and  j 
basil  ikon,  royal,  Gr.)  Hostile  to  royal  authority 
or  the  kingly  state. 

ANTtBIMOCS,  an-te-bil'e-us,  a,  (anti,  and  bids,  i 
bile,  Gr.)  Applied  to  medicines  used  in  bilious  j 
complaints. 

Antibracuial,  an-te-brak'e-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  fore-arm. 

Antibrachu'M,  an  - te  - brak'e  - am,  s.  (anti,  and 
brachion,  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  Gr.)  The 
fore-arm,  articulating  with  the  upper-arm  and  the  j 
hand  at  the  elbow  and  the  wrist. 

Antibcboher,  an'te-borg-ur,  s.  A sect  of  Scot-  i 
tiah  Presbyterian  dissenters,  who  differ  from  the 
Burghers  with  whom  they  were  formerly  united, 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  the  burgess  oath. 
The  greater  part  of  this  body  is  now  united  with 
the  Burghers,  and  both  form  what  is  denominated 
the  United  Secession  Church. 

Antic,  an'tik,  a.  (antiquus,  ancient,  Lat.)  Odd; 
ridiculously  wild ; whimsical ; — i.  a buffoon ; one 
who  plays  antics,  or  uses  odd  gesticulations; — r.n. 
to  make  antics. 

Antic  ac hectic,  an-te-ka-kek'tik,  a.  Applied  te 
a medicinal  remedy  for  cachexy  or  a bad  state  of 
the  body. — See  Cachexy. 

Anticalvinist,  an-te-kal'vin-ist,  a.  One  who  is  ; 
opposed  to  Calvinism. 

Anticalvinibtic,  an-te-kal-vin-ia'tik,  a.  Opposed 
to  the  tenets  held  by  Calvinists  respecting  tbe 
doctrines  of  predestination,  reprobation,  final  per- 
severance of  saints,  Ac. 

Anticardium,  an-te-kdride-om,  s.  (anti,  and  kar- 
dia,  the  heart,  Gr.)  The  hollow  part  below  the 
breast,  commonly  called  tbe  pit  of  tbe  stomach. 

Anticatarrhal,  an-te-ka-tdr  rml,  a.  (anti,  and  ka- 
tarrhos , a catarrh,  Gr.)  Applied  to  a medicine 
used  as  a remedy  for  catarrh. 

Anticacsotic,  an-te-kaw-sot'ik,  a.  (anti,  and  few-  ! 
sos,  a burning  fever,  Gr.)  Applied  to  a medicine 
used  as  a remedy  in  an  inflammatory  fever. 

Ann-cnAMBER,  an'te-tahame-bur,  s.  Improperly 
spelt  ante-chamber.  A room  adjoining  a bed-room, 
lobby,  or  principal  room. 

Antichrist,  amte-kriste,  «.  (anti,  and  Christos, 
Christ,  Gr.)  An  adversary  to  Christianity. 

Antichristian,  an-te-kris'tyan,  a.  (and,  and  chris- 
tianos,  Christian,  Gr.)  That  which  is  opposed  in 
its  profession,  nature,  or  tendency  to  the  Christian 
religion,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament ; — s.  an 
enemy  of  the  Christian  faith ; an  infideL 

AKTicimieTlANlSM,  an-te-kris'tyan-izm,  «.  Op- 
position or  contrariety  to  the  doctrines  and  ftate- 
ments  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Antichri 8TI ANITT,  an-te-kris-te-anVte,  t.  Con- 
trariety to  Christianity  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

Anticitristianize,  an-te-kris'tyan-ize,  r.  a.  Te 
turn  others  from  the  faith  of  Christ. 

ANTIC iraONICAL,  an-te-kron'e-kal,  a.  (and,  and 
chronos,  time,  Gr.)  Deviating  from  tbe  proper 
order  of  time;  erroneously  dated. 

AnTICHRONICALLT,  an-to-kron'e-kal-te,  ad.  In  an 
antichronical  manner. 

Antichronism,  an-tik'm-nizm.  *.  A deviation 
from  the  right  order  or  account  of  time. 

Anticipans,  an-tisV-pans,  a.  (Latin.)  Anticipat- 
ing ; a term  which  has  been  sometimes  applied  to 
certain  phenomena  connected  with  the  human 
system,  occurring  before  the  usual  periods,  as  im 
the  too  early  occurrence  of  the  menstrual  discharge 
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or  paroxysm  of  an  ague  occurring  before  iU  wonted 
periodical  return. 

Anticipate,  an-tis'e-pate,  r.  a.  (anticipo,  Lat.) 
To  take  something  sooner  than  another,  so  aa  to 
prevent  him  that  ootnes  after;  to  take  the  first 
posses&icm  of;  to  be  beforehand ; to  take  up  before 
the  time  at  which  anything  might  be  regularly  had ; 
to  foretaste;  to  take  an  impression  of  something 
which  is  not  yet,  as  if  it  really  was;  to  preclude. 
Time,  thou  antiripatM  tny  dread  exploits. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o’ertook 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it. — Shakt. 

1 Anticipation,  an-tis-e-pa'shun,  t.  The  act  of 
taking  up  something  before  its  time;  foretaste;  < 
opinion  implanted,  before  the  reasons  of  lliat 
opinion  can  be  known. 

Anticipator,  an-tis'se-pa-tur,  s.  A preventer;  a 
i fores  taller. 

I Anticipatory,  an-tis'se-pa-tur-re,  a.  That  which 
takes  up  something  before  the  time. 

Antick. — See  Antic. 

ANTICLIMAX,  an-te-kli'maks,  $.  (anti,  and  khmax, 
gradation,  Gr.)  A sentence,  in  which  the  last 
part  expresses  something  lower  than  the  first. 

Anticlinal  Line,  an-te-kli'nal  line,  s.  (anti,  and 
incline,  I incline,  Lot)  In  Geology,  the  line  of 
a ridge  or  bend  in  strata,  from  which  the  layers  or  1 
beds  dip  in  opposite  directions,  like  the  slates  or 
tiles  on  the  roof  of  a house.  The  summit  of  such 
a ridge  is  denominated  the  anticlinal  axis. 

Anticly,  an-tik-le,  ad.  Drolly;  with  odd  gestures. 

Axticsemion,  an  - te-ne'me-on,  t.  (anti  and  kneme, 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  Gr.)  The  shin-bone,  as  oppo- 
site the  calf. 

Anticon,  an-te'kon,  i.  A term,  applied  in  Botany, 
to  an  anther,  the  lobes  of  which  face  the  style. 

Anticonstiti.tional,  an-te-kon-ste-tu'ahun-al,  a. 
That  which  is  contrary  to  the  constitutional  or  fun- 
damental law  8 upon  which  the  government  of  a 
country  is  conducted. 

i Anticonstiti’TIONAlist,  an-te-kon-ste-tu'shun- 
| al-ist,  s.  One  who  is  opposed  to  the  established 
order  of  government. 

Anticontagious,  an-te-kon-ta'jus,  a.  Destroying 
or  preventing  contagion. 

Anticonvlxsive,  an-te-kon-vul'siv,  a.  Applied 
to  a medicine  which  prevents  convulsive  at  tack  ■ ; 
antepileptic. 

Anticob,  an'te-kawr,  $.  (anti,  Gr.  and  cor,  the  heart, 
Lat)  An  unnatural  swelling  in  a horse's  chest, 
opposite  the  heart,  occasioned  by  a sanguineous  and 
bilious  humour. 

Anticosmetic,  an-te-kos-mct'ik,  \ a.  ( anti, 

Anticosmetic  a l,  an-te-kos-met'e-kal,  ) and  kos- 
metikos , ornamental,  Gr.)  Destructive  to  beauty. 

Anticoubt,  an'tc-korte,  ».  (French)  The  ap- 
! preach  to  the  principal  court  of  the  house : a French 

term,  sometimes  used  in  England. 

Anticocrtjer,  an-tc-korte'yur, ».  One  who  op- 
poses the  administration  or  court. 

| Anticum,  an'te-kum,  t.  (Latin.)  The  porch  to  a 
front  door,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a house ; 
used  in  opposition  to  posticum,  that  of  a back 
door,  on  the  north. 

1 Antidactyl,  an-te-dak'til,  s.  (anti,  and  daktyloa, 
a digit,  Gr.)  A metrical  verse,  consisting  of  three 
syllables,  two  short,  and  one  long. 

Antidicomarianiteb,  an-te-do-ca-ma're-a-niteR, 
t.  (antidike a,  adversary,  Gr.  and  Maria,  Lat.)  An 
ancient  sect,  esteemed  heretics,  who  said  tliat  the 
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Virgin  Mary  did  not  preserve  a perpetual  virginity, 
but  that  she  bad  several  children  by  Joseph  after 
our  Saviour’s  birth. 

Antidotal,  an 'to-do- tal,  a.  (antidote*,  Gr.)  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  an  antidote;  possessing  the  vir- 
tue of  counteracting  the  effects  of  poison. 

Antii>ot art,  an-te-dot'a-re,  a.  Serving  for  a 
counterpoison. 

Antidote,  an'te-dote,  $.  (anti,  and  didumi,  I give, 
Gr.)  A medicine  which  prevents  or  removes  the 
effects  of  poison; — v.  a.  (antidoter,  Fr.)  to  fur- 
nish with  preservatives;  to  preserve  by  antidotes. 

Aktidtsexteric,  an-te-dia-en-ter'ik,  «.  (onfi,  and 
ifysmteria,  a flux,  Gr.)  Applied  to  medicines  used 
in  curing  dysentery. 

Antiemetic. — See  Antemetic. 

Antiekthusiastic,  an-te-en-lAu-xhe-as'tik,  a. 
Opposed  to  enthusiasm. 

Anti  episcopal,  an-tc-e-pisTco-pal,  a.  Adverse  to 
Episcopacy,  or  government  of  the  church  by 
bishops. 

Antievanoblical,  an-te-ev-an-jel'e-kal,  a (anti, 
and  ecanyelion,  the  Gospel,  Gr.)  Contrary  to  the 
Gospel,  or  the  generally  accredit  xl  interpretation 
thereof. 

Antifacr,  an'te-faae,  a.  The  opposite  face. 

The  autifaoe  of  this  is  your  lawyer's  face,  a contracted* 

subtle,  sud  intricate  face.— Ben  Jonton. 

Anti  FANATIC,  an-te-fa-nat'ik,  a.  Opposite  to  fana- 
ticism ; moderate  in  opinion  on  religious  or  political 
matters; — a an  enemy  of  fanatics  and  fanaticism. 

Antifebrile,  an-te-fe'brile,  o.  (antifebrile,  Fr. 
from  anti,  Gr.  and  febru , a fever,  Lat.)  Applied 
to  a febrifuge  or  medicine  useful  in  cases  of  fever. 

Antiflatterino,  an-te-flat'tur-ing,  a.  Opposite 
to  flattering. 

Ratine  is  a kind  of  antijtattrring  glass.  which  shows  ua 

nothing  but  deformities  in  the  objects  we  contemplate 

in  iU—lkianp. 

Antioalactic,  an-te-gal-ak'tik,  a.  Applied  to  a 
medicine  or  application  which  has  a tendency  to 
diminish  the  secretion  of  milk. 

Antigugolkr,  an'te-gug-glor,  t.  A small  metallic 
syphon  placed  sometimes  in  the  mouths  of  casks, 
&c.  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  air,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  guggling  noise  that  occurs  during 
the  time  of  the  cask  being  emptied. 

Anti  hectic,  an-te-hek’tik,  a.  Applied  to  a medi- 
cine which  has  a tendency  to  remove  hectic  fever. 

Anti  hypnotic. — See  Anthvpnotic. 

Antihypocuondriac. — See  Antbypockondriac. 

Antiicteric,  an-te-ik'ter-ik,  a.  (aitri,  and  ikterot, 
jaundice,  Gr.)  Applied  to  any  medicine  which  is 
used  in  curing  jaundice. 

Antileoomena,  an-tc - le-gomVna,  a.  (a  Greek 
word,  signifying  contradicted  or  disputed.)  A 
term  applied  by  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  to 
certain  books  which,  though  read  in  the  churches, 
were  not  generally  admitted  as  genuine; — these 
were  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter — the  Epistle 
of  St  Jude — the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  St. 
John — the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  book 
of  Revelation.  These  books,  however,  are  con- 
tained in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  written  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  do  not  occur  in  the  Vatican  or  Medi- 
cean  copies,  written  in  the  year  586,  nor  in  the 
manuscript  of  the  Pochito,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  writing  of  which  was  finished  at 
the  Monastery  of  Bethkoki  in  A.D.  768. 
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ANTILTTHIC — ANTIM0N10US. 


AHTILITIIIC,  an-te-lith'ik,  I.  ( anti,  and  Bthos,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  A remedy  used  in  cases  of  gravel  or 
stone,  synonyms  of  Lithontriptic. 

Antilobium,  an-te-lob'e-am,  s.  (anti,  and  lobos, 
the  lobe  of  the  ear,  Gr.)  The  tragus  or  the  part 
of  the  ear  opposite  the  lobe. 

Anti  logarithm,  an-te-log'a-rithm,  i.  (anti,  Gr. 
and  logarithm,')  The  complement  of  any  sine, 
tangent,  or  secant,  or  the  difference  of  that  log- 
arithm from  ninety  degrees. 

Antilog t,  an-til'o-je, «.  (anti,  and  logos,  a discourse, 
Gr.)  A contradiction  between  words  or  passages 
in  a work  or  speech. 

Amtiloimic,  an-te-lo-im'ik,  a.  (anti,  and  loimos, 

I the  plague,  Gr.)  Antipestilential,  useful  as  a 
preservative  against  the  plague. 

Antilope. — See  Antelope. 

Anti loq CIST,  an-til'o-kwist,  s.  (anti,  Gr.  and  lo- 
qnor,  I speak,  Lat.)  A contradictor. 

Anti  Lutherans,  an-te-lu'tAer-una,  a.  A sect 
among  the  ancient  Reformers  of  the  Church,  who 
maintained  opinions,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  *u- 
charist,  different  from  those  of  Luther. 

1 Antiltssds,  an-tc-lis'sus,  a.  (anti,  and  lyssa,  ca- 
j nine  madness,  Gr.)  Applied  to  medicines  given 
in  hydrophobia,  none  of  which  have  beenViitherto 
of  any  use. 

Antimag  ibtsRIAL,  an-te-ma-jis-ste're-al,)  a.Con- 

ANTiMAOiSTRiCAi^tn-te-ma-jia'tre-ksl,  ) traryto 
the  office  of  a magistrate. 

Aktimaniacal,  an  - te-ma-ni'a-kal,  a.  (anti,  and 
mania,  madness,  Gr.)  Applied  to  that  which  is 
useful  in  preventing  or  curing  madness. 

AimMASQCE,  an'te-maak,  s.  ( anti,  Gr.  and  masque , 
Fr.)  A masque  used  in  contradistinction  to  the 
principal  one. 

Antimeria,  an-te-me're-a,  s.  (anti,  and  meros , a 
part,  Gr.)  A figure  in  Rhetoric,  in  which  one 
part  of  speech  is  put  for  another. 

1 Antimetabole,  an  - te  - me  - tab'bo  - le,  s.  ( anti,  and 
j metabolos , changeable,  Gr.)'  In  Rhetoric,  a aen- 

! tence  nicely  inverted. 

! Antimktatiiesis,  an-te-met-a-tAe'ses,  s.  (anti,  and 
i metathesis,  transposition,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  an 

inversion  of  the  parts  or  members  of  an  anti- 
J|  thesis. 

Antimeter,  an-tim'me-tnr,  s.  (anti,  and  metron,  a 
measure,  Gr.)  An  optical  instrument  for  mea- 
] soring  angles  with  precision. 

* Anti  metrical,  an  - te  - met ' tre  - kal,  a.  (anti,  and 
metron,  verse,  or  measure,  Gr.)  Contrary  to  the 
rules  of  versification. 

i Anti  ministerial,  an-te-min-nLs-te're-al,  a.  Op- 
1 posing  the  ministry  or  administration  of  a country. 

! Antiministerialist,  an-te-min-ms-te're-a-list,  a. 
One  who  is  opposed  to  the  ministry  of  a country. 

Antimonabciiical,  an-te-mon-ndr'ke-kal,  a.  Op- 
posed to  government  by  a king,  or  to  the  sovereign 
1 power  being  vested  in  an  individual 

Ashmonarchist,  an  - te  - mon ' n<2r  - kiit,  s.  One 
i opposed  to  monarchy ; a democrat. 

Antimonial,  an-te-mo'ne-al,  a.  Mail©  of  anti- 
mony ; having  the  qualitiea  of  autimony ; relating 
to  antimony. 

Antimoniate,  an-te  mo'ne-ate,  s.  A salt  formed 
by  the  composition  of  sntimoniac  acid  with  a base. 

Anttmoniated,  an-te-mo'ne-ate-ed,  a.  Prepared 
with  antimony. 

Antimonic,  an-te- mon 'ik,  ) a Pertaining  to 

Antimonious,  an-te-mo'ne-us,)  antimony. 
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ANTIMONY. 


Antimony,  an'te-mo-ne,  s.(The  andent  name  of  this 
metal  was  stibium,  and  it  is  said  to  have  acquired 
its  modern  appellation  from  one  Basil  Valentine, 
a German  monk,  who,  obeerving  that  the  pigs  of 
his  convent  fattened  well  after  being  purged  with 
a dose  of  the  metal,  deemed  that  what  fattened 
pigs  might  do  for  monks ; ho  tried  the  experiment, 
and  they  all  died — henoe  the  name  antimome,  anti- 
monk. Todd  treats  this  story,  given  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  more  romantic  than  true,  and  refers 
the  name  to  anti , and  monos , one,  Gr.,  in  allu- 
sion to  its  occurring  not  in  one,  but  in  many 
mines.  One  of  the  old  Dictionaries  gives  the 
Arabian  word  antimad,  as  the  etymology.)  Anti- 
mony is  a metal  of  a silvery  white  colour,  with  a 
considerable  lustre;  finely  laminated  when  pure. 
In  the  act  of  slowly  cooling,  after  being  fused,  ik  | 
crystaliies  into  an  octahedron,  or  its  varieties ; sp. 
gr.  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  6 436.  When 
heated  in  the  air,  it  unites  with  oxygen  in  different 
proportions.  It  occurs  in  the  mineral  state  as  a 
sulphuret,  associated  with  ouartz,  sulphate  of 
baiytea,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  It  is  generally 
met  with  in  masses  formed  of  closely  aggregated 
acicular  crystals,  which  are  extremely  brittle,  and 
melt  when  expoeed  to  the  flame  of  a candle,  yield- 
ing a sulphureous  smell ; colour  lead-grey,  inclin- 
ing to  steel-grey.  The  ore  consists,  according  to 
Dr.  Ure,  of  72*86  parts  of  the  metal,  and  27*14 
of  sulphur;  specific  gravity,  4*13  to  4*6.  The 
following  are  the  principal  of  its  chemical  com- 
binations 

Antimony,  Bromide  of  ; — Consists  of  bromine,  64.3; 
antimony,  35.7. 

Antimony,  Crude,  or  Sesqumdphttrei  of: — 2 atom* 
of  sulphur  = 16 ; 2 atoms  of  antimony  = 128 ; 
atomic  weight,  64. 

Antimony,  JJeutoxide  of: — 2 atoms  of  oxygen  = 
16;  1 atom  of  antimony  ==  64 ; atomic  weight,  80. 

Antimony,  Iodide  of  : — Consists  of  iodine,  74.7; 
antimony,  25.3. 

Antimony,  PercMoride  of: — 5 atoms  of  chlorine 
«*=  180;  2 atoms  of  antimony  = 128;  atomic 
weight,  808. 

Antimony,  Peroxide , or  Glass  of: — 5 atoms  of 
oxygen  «**  40 ; 2 atoms  of  antimony  — 64 ; 
atomic  weight,  168. 

Antimont,  Sesquichloride,  or  Butter  of: — 3 atoms 
of  chlorine  =»  108;  2 atoms  of  antimony  = 128 ; 
atomic  weight,  236. 

Antimony,  Besquioxide  of  : — Consisting  of  3 atoms 
of  oxygen  «=*  24;  2 atoms  of  antimony  =■  128; 
atomic  weight,  152. 

The  only  salt  of  antimony  which  has  been  found  of 
much  importance,  is  the  double  tartan* to  of  potash 
and  antimony,  known  generally  by  the  name  of 
tartar  emetic  or  tartarizod  antimony.  Antimony 
combines  with  all  inctals,  even  gold,  which,  when 
combined  with  it  to  tho  extent  of  only  one  thou- 
sandth part,  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  purpose*  to 
which  it  is  usually  applied.  It  is  one  of  the  in- 
gredients in  type  metal,  stereotype  metal,  music 
plates,  and  Britannia  metal.  The  preparations  of 
antimony  used  in  medicine  were  very  numerous. 
Those  retained  in  our  Pharmacopoeias,  are  Sulphur- 
etum  antimonii,  the  sulphuret  of  antimony.  Sul- 
phuretum  antimonii  prxecipitatum,  the  precipitate 
of  antimony.  Antimonium  tartarizatum,  tartar- 
ized  antimony.  Antimonii  tartarizatim  rinum, 
wine  of  tartarized  antimony.  Pulcis  antimonatis , 
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j powder  of  antimony.  AtUimonii  vitrinm,  glass  of 
antimony. 

Antim>>ralist,  an-te-mor'al-ist,  s.  An  enemy  of 
j morality. 

I Anti  musical,  an-te-mu'zc-kal,  a.  Not  having  a 
taste  for  music. 

Antikephritic,  an-te-nef-rit'ik,  o.  (anti,  and  ne- 
phritis, a disease  of  the  kidneys,  Gr.)  Applied 
j to  a medicine  used  for  coring  diseases  of  the 

I kidneys. 

ANTINOMIAN,  an-te-no'me-an,  a.  {anti,  and  nov\os, 

! law,  Gr.)  Pertaining  to  anlinoinianiatn  ; — *.  one 
| of  the  sect  so  called. 

Aktinomlanism,  an  - te -no'me- an -izm,  t.  The 
belief  that  faith  alone  is  necessary  to  insure  sal- 
vation ; justification  through  the  atonement  of 
, Christ,  reaching  to  all  offences  of  the  believer 

• before  and  after  repentance  onto  life, 

i Axtinomist,  an 'te- do- mist,  t.  One  who  pays  no 
regard  to  law. 

Antinomy,  aa'fce-no-rae,  r.  A contradiction  be- 
tween two  laws,  or  between  two  clauses  of  the 
same  law. 

Antip.kdobaptist,  an'to-pe-do-bap'tisfc,  t.  {anti, 
poidion , an  infant,  and  bopto,  1 baptize,  Gr.)  One 
who  denies  that  infanta  ought  to  be  baptized. 
The  name  generally  given  to  a (tenon  of  this  per- 
; suasion,  is  Baptist.  They  constitute  a very  nume- 

i rous  and  respectable  body  of  dissenters  in  England 

and  America. 

Antifapal,  an -te- pa' pal,  a.  {anti,  Gr.  and  papal, 
ItaL)  Opposite  or  Hostile  to  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Romish  Church ; opposed  to  popery. 

Antipapistical,  an-te-pa-pis'te-kal,  a.  { anti,  and 
papa,  the  pope,  ItaL)  Hostile  to  popery. 

Antiparallel,  aa-te-pdr'al-Iel,  a.  {anti,  and  pa- 
rallel,') Running  in  a contrary  direction. 

Axti paralytic,  an-te-pdr-a-lit'ik,  a.  {anti,  and 
paralysis,  Gr.)  Efficacious  against  palsy. 

Antipathes,  an-tip'a-Mis,  a.  A genus  of  cortid- 
ferotts  corals,  allied  to  the  Gorgonia,  having  a 
central  axis  and  bark-like  crust,  which  becomes 
destroyed  after  death,  when  the  coral  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  dried  wood,  commonly  called  blade 
coral. 

| Axti pathetic,  an-te-pa-Met'ik,  ) a.  (from 
| Axtipattietical,  an-te-pa-(Aet'e-kal,  ) antipa- 
thy.) Having  a natural  contrariety  to  anything. 

Antipathetic  ally,  on-to-pa-fAet'e-kal-lc,  ad.  In 
an  antipathetical  or  adverse  manner. 

Anti  pathetic  Alness,  an-te-pa-tAet'e-kal-nea,  i. 
The  quality  or  state  of  having  a natural  contra- 
; riety  to  anything. 

Antipathous,  an-tip'a-tAos,  a.  Adverse;  having 
a natural  contrariety. 

Her  lamps  are  out,  still  she  extends  her  hand. 

As  if  she  saw  something  antipatAous 
Unto  her  virtuous  life.— Beau,  ami  tlet 

i Antipathy,  an-tip'a-Me,  t.  {anti,  and  pathos,  feel- 
I ing,  Gr.  anti  pa  title,  Fr.)  A natural  contrariety  to 

j a thing,  so  us  to  shun  it  involuntarily ; aversion ; 

j dislike.  It  is  opposed  to  sympathy. 

No  contrarieties  hold  more  antijxiUiy 
Than  such  a knave  and  I.— Shaks. 

Antifatriotic,  an-te-pat-re-ot'ik,  a.  Opposed  or 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  one’s  country. 

Antiperistaltic,  an-tc-pe-ris-tal'tik,  a.  {anti,  and 
peristeUo,  I contract  around,  Gr.)  A term  applied 
to  an  inverted  state  of  the  bowels,  by  which  their 
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contents  are  urged  upwards,  and  vomiting  is  occa- 
sioned. 

Antiperistasis,  an-te-pe-rw'ta-ais,  t.  (Greek  word 
from  anti,  and  perissamai , I stand  round.)  The 
opposition  of  a contrary  quality,  by  which  the 
quality  it  opposes  becomes  heightened  or  extended,  | 
or  the  action  by  which  a body  attacked  by  an- 
other collects  itself  and  becomes  stronger  by  auch 
opposition ; or  an  intention  of  the  activity  of  one 
quality  caused  by  the  opposition  of  another. 
Antiferistatic,  an-te-pe-ria-tat'ik,  a.  Belonging 
to  antiperistasis. 

Ahtipestilrntial,  an-te-pes-te-len'shal,  a.  { anti, 
and  pestilential.)  Efficacious  against  infection  of  , 
the  plague.  I 

Antiphlogistic,  an-te-flo-jis'tik,  a.  {antiphlogis- 
tique,  Fr.  from  anti,  and  phlego , 1 burn,  Gr.)  A 
term  applied  to  any  means  or  medicine  by  which 
inflammation  is  reduced,  such  as  bleeding,  purg-  ! 
ing,  and  low  diet. 

Antiphon,  an'te-fon,  > s.  anti,  and  phone,  a 
Antiphony,  an-tif o-ne,  j sound,  Gr.)  The  chant, 
or  alternate  singing  in  the  choir  of  cathedrals; 
distinguished  in  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  from 
the  versicle  and  the  response ; an  echo  or  response. 
Antiphonal,  an-tifu-nal,  a.  Relating  to  the  an- 
tiphon ; — s.  a book  of  anthems. 

Antiphon  ary,  an-tif  o-na-re,  «.  A book  used  in 
Catholic  churches,  containing  the  responses,  &c. 
Anti  PH  ONER,  an-tif  o-nur,  t.  {antiphonnier,  anti - 
phonaire,  Fr.  antij/honarium,  Lat.)  A book  of 
anthems  or  antiphons. 

He,  Alma  Redemptorift,  hcnle  sing, 

As  children  lered  their  antiphonere.— Chooser. 

Antiphra8I8,  an-tif fra-sis,  s.  {anti,  and  phrasis,  a 
form  of  speech,  Gr.)  The  use  of  words,  in  a sense, 
opposite  to  their  true  meaning. 
Antiphrabtically,  an-te-fras'te-kal-le,  ad.  In 
the  manner  of  an  anti  phrasis. 

Antipodal,  an-tip'o-dal,  a.  Relating  to  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  the  antipodes. 

Antipodes,  an-tip'o-deze,  i.  pL  {anti,  and  podes, 
feet,  Gr.)  Those  people  who  lire  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  globe,  so  that  their  feet  are  on  the  same 
straight  lines  passing  through  the  oentre  of  the 
earth.  New  Zealand  is  the  nearest  antipodal 
country  to  Great  Britain;  the  word  is  used  by  ! 
way  of  opposition. 

My  soul  is  an  antipode,  and  treads  opposite  to  the  pre- 
sent world. — Sta font's  Sicbe. 

Antipoison,  an-te-poy'zn,  s.  An  antidote ; a core 
in  case  of  poison. 

Antipope,  an'te-pope,  s.  {anti pope,  Fr.)  One  who 
usnrpe  the  popedom,  in  opposition  to  the  right 
pope. 

Aktiport,  an 'te- porte,  i.  An  outward  gate  or 
door. 

Aktifrelatic,  an-te-pre-lafik,  ) a.  Adverse 
Antiprelatical,  an-te-pre-lat'e-kal,f  to  prelacy. 
Anti  priest,  an'te-preest,  s.  An  enemy  of  priests. 
— Not  used. 

While  they  arc  afraid  of  being  guided  by  priests,  they 
are  governed  by  antiprieits. — Wateriand. 

Antipriestcraft,  an-te-preest'kraft,  s.  Opposi- 
tion to  priestcraft. 

Antiprophet,  an-te-profet,  s.  An  opposite  or  an  i 
enemy  to  prophets. 

Antipsoric,  nn-tip-sor'ik,  a.  {anti,  and  psora,  the  ] 
itch,  Gr.)  Efficacious  in  curing  itch. 
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ANTISACERDOTAL — ANTISTOICHON. 


1 


Antiptosis,  an-tip-to'sis,  a.  (Greek.)  A figure,  in 
j Grammar,  by  which  one  case  is  put  for  another. 

1 1 Anti  pur  it  an,  an-te-pu' re-tan,  a.  An  oppoaer  of 
1 1 puritans. 

i Antiptic,  an-tip'e-ik,  a.  (anti,  and  pyon,  pus,  Gr.) 
Preventative  of  Buppuration. 

Antipyrotic,  an-te-pe-rot'ik,  a.  (anti,  and  pyr, 

! fire,  Gr.)  Good  for  curing  bums. 

Antiquarian,  an-te-kwa're-an,  a.  ( antiquariua , 
Lat.)  Relating  to  antiquity;  partial  to  antiqui- 
ties;— a.  an  antiquary'.  — Seldom  used  in  this 
sense. 

Antiquari  axibm,  an-te- lnra're  - an  - iam,  a.  The 
love  of  antiquities. 

Antiquary,  an'te-kwa-re,  a.  One  who  devotes  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  antiquities ; — a.  old. — Obso- 
lete in  this  sense. 

Here's  Nestor, 

Instructed  in  the  antiquary  times. 

He  must — he  is — he  cannot  but  be  wiae.— ShaJn. 

; Antiquatb,  an'te-kwnte,  v.  a.  (antiquo,  Lat.)  To 
; put  out  of  use  ; to  make  obsolete. 

! Antiquated,  an'te-kway-ted,  a.  part  Old ; obso- 
j lctc ; old  - fashioned.  In  Conchology,  longitudi- 
; nally  furrowed,  but  intercepted  by  transverse  fur- 

| rows,  as  if  the  shell  bad  acquired  new  growth  at 

each  furrow. 

! Aktiqu ate  dk  es  b,  an'te-kway-ted-nes,  a.  The 
state  of  being  obsolete,  old-fashioned,  or  worn  out. 

Antiquateness,  an'te-kwate-nes,  a.  The  state  of 
being  obsolete. 

Antiquation,  an-te-kwa'shun,  a.  The  state  of 
being  antiquated. 

Reason  is  a law, 

Iliah  and  divine,  engrav'd  in  every  breast, 

Which  must  no  change,  nor  know.— 

Beaumont's  Psyche. 

I Antique,  an-teek',  a.  (antique,  Fr.  antiques.  Lat.) 

Ancient;  old;  not  modem;  of  genuine  antiquity; 

I of  old  fasliion ; odd ; wild ; antic. 

I What  fashion’d  hats  or  ruffs,  next  year, 
j Our  giddy -headed  antique  youth  will  wear. — Donne. 

J — 4.  an  antiquity;  a remain  of  ancient  times  ; an 

ancient  rarity. 

i Aktiqu ENE88,  an-teek'nes,  a.  The  quality  of  being 
antique  ; an  appearance  of  antiquity. 

Antiquity,  an-tik'kwe-te,  a.  (antiqm/oa,  Lat.) 
Old  times ; time  past  long  ago ; the  people  of  old 
times;  the  ancients;  the  remains  of  old  times; 
ancientness;  old  age,  in  a ludicrous  sense,  as — 

Is  not  your  toIcs  broken  T your  wind  short  T your 

chin  double  1 your  wit  single  ! and  every  part  of  you 
i blasted  with  an&pdiy  f and  will  you  yet  call  yourself 

young  t — Shots. 

Anti  REVOLUTION  ARY,  an-tc-rev-o-ln'shun-ft-re,  a. 

‘ Adverse  to  revolutions  in  governments  ; loyal. 

Aktirrvolutionist,  an  - to  - rev- o- lu'shun  -iat,  a. 
One  who  opposes  change  or  revolution  in  govern- 
ments ; a loyalist. 

| Antirheumatic,  an-te-rn-mat'ik,  a.  Efficacious 
in  cases  of  rheumatism. 

Antirrhinum,  an-ter-rin'um,  a.  (anti,  and  rhin, 
the  nose,  from  its  snout-like  flowers,  Gr.)  Snap- 
dragon, a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Scrophubu-- 
ine®.  A.  ms  jus,  and  H.  orontium,  are  British 
species. 

Aims,  an'tis,  a.  In  Architecture,  a portico  is  said 
to  be  m antis,  when  pillars  are  placed  in  a line  in 
front,  with  the  ant*  or  projecting  ends  of  the  side 
walls  of  t he  building. 

ANTiSAimATARiAN,  an-te-sab-ba-ta're-an,  a.  One 


who  holds  that  every  day,  as  far  as  piety  is  con- 
cerned, should  be  alike;  and  that,  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  observance  of  day* 
as  devoted  entirely  to  the  purposes  of  religion  was 
at  an  end.  They  found  their  argument  on  Paul's  , 
warning  the  Galatians  against  the  observance  of 
Sabbath-days , and  there  being  no  especial  injunc- 
tion in  the  New  Testament  for  the  religious  obser- 
vance of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  beyond  the 
example  of  the  disciples  meeting  on  that  day  to 
observe  the  Eucharist  or  Lord’s  Supper,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
a ceremony  which  the  early  Christians  arc  stud,  by 
Pliny,  to  hare  observed  before  daybreak. 

Antisacerdotal,  an-to-saa-er-do'tal,  a.  ( anti, 
against,  Gr.  and  aacerdoa , a priest,  Lat.)  Hostile 
to  priests. 

Antiscii,  an-tu'se-i,  a.  ( anti,  and  skia,  a shadow, 
Gr.)  The  people  who  live  on  different  sides  of  the 
equator,  and  whose  shadows  at  noon  project  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Antiscorbutic,  an-te-skawr-bu'tik,  \ a.(anti, 

Antircorbutical,  an-te- skawr-bu'te-kal f Gr.  and 
scorbutus,  the  scurvy,  Lat)  Efficacious  in  curing 
the  scurvy ; — a.  a medicine  which  is  good  against 
scorbutic  diseases. 

Antiscorbutics,  an-te-skawr-bu'tiks,  s.  Remedies 
for  the  scurvy. 

Anti  scriptural,  an-te  - skrip ' tu  - ral,  a.  Not  in 
accordance  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

Aktjscripturibm,  an-te-skrip'tu-rizm,  a.  ( anti , 
and  akripto,  I write,  Gr.)  Opposition  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Antiscripturist,  an-te-skrip'tu-rist,  a.  One  who 
denies  the  divine  origin  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments ; one  who  opposes  the  doctrine  of  divine 
revelation. 

Antiseptic,  an-te-sep'tik,  a.  ( anti,  and  repo,  I 
putrify,  Gt.)  Counteracting  pntrifaction  ; — a.  a 
remedy  against  pntrifaction ; an  antiseptic  medi- 
cine. Antiseptic  medicines — cinchona,  cusparia, 
anthemis,  wine,  alkohol,  camphor,  and  asafnetida. 

Antisocial,  an-te- so'shal,  s.  Misanthropic;  averse 
to  society ; not  social. 

Antispasi  h,  an  - tis ' pa  - sis,  s.  (arJi,  and  tpao , I 
draw,  Gr.)  A revulsion  of  the  humours  into 
other  parts. 

Antispabmodic,  an-te-spas-mod'ik,  a.  ( anti,  and 
spasmoa,  a spasm,  Gr.)  Having  the  power  of 
relieving  cramp  or  spasm  of  the  muscles ; — a.  a 
medicine  that  has  the  quality  of  relieving  spas- 
modic pains. 

Antibpaksiodic9,  an-te-spaa-mod'iks,  a.  Medicines 
to  relievo  spasms. 

Antispasticb,  an-tis-pas'tiks,  a.  (anti,  and  spasikoa , 
Gr.)  Medicines  which  cause  a re  mi- 
ll umours. 

Antibpastub,  an-tis-pas'tns,  (ontispoatos,  Gr.)  A 
metrical  foot,  consisting  of  four  syllables,  the  first 
and  last,  short ; and  the  second  and  third,  long. 

Antisplenetic,  an-te-sple-net'ik,  a.  Efficacious 
in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

Antibteb,  an-tis'tes,  a.  (Latin.)  The  chief  priest 
or  prelate. 

Unless  they  had  as  many  antistea  as  elders.— Milton. 

Antibtoicho s,  an-te-sto'e-kon,  a.  (anti,  and  sto- 
cheion,  a rudiment,  Gr.)  A figure  in  Grammar 
when  one  letter  is  put  for  another,  as,  promusda 
for  probosis. 
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AimBTROPHE,  an-tia'tro-fe,  ( antistrophe  from  anti, 
and  strophe,  taming,  Gr.)  In  an  ode  supposed 
to  be  sung  in  parts,  the  second  stanza  of  every 
( three,  or  sometimes  every  second  stanza;  so  termed 
because  the  dance  turns  about. 

Axtistropiion,  an-tis'tro-fon,  s.  ( antistrophe,  Lat) 
A figure  which  repeats  a word  frequently. 

Antistrumatic,  an-te-stru-mat'ik,  i.  (anti,  and 
struma,  a scrofulous  swelling.)  Applied  to  a 
medicine  used  in  scrofula. — Not  used. 

1 prescribed  him  a distilled  milk  with  aMtotromatiei, 

and  purged  him.—  H'uewwm. 

Antibupernaturalistb,  an-te-au  - per-nst'u-ra- 
lists,  s.  {anti,  opposite,  Gr.  super,  beyond,  and 
natura,  nature,  Lat.)  A term  lately  applied  to 
those  who,  while  they  admit  the  authority  of  revel- 
ation, deny  that  there  is  anything  supernatural  in 
the  character  or  works  of  Christ. 

Aktistphilitic,  an-te-sif-e-lit'ik,  a.  {anti,  and 
syphilis , the  venereal  disease,  a word  of  uncertain 
origin.  It  is  said  to  be  from  one  Syphilia,  a 
shepherd  of  king  Alcithous,  who  was  so  proud  of 
the  beauty  and  number  of  his  flocks,  as  to  insult 
the  sun,  for  which  impiety  the  disease  was  sent 
to  afflict  himself  and  mankind  thereafter.  Dr. 
Mason  Good  attributes  its  invention  to  Fracas- 
torio,  from  the  Greek,  syn,  and  phileo,  implying 
mutual  love,  the  title  under  which  he  designated 
his  celebrated  and  elegant  poem,  on  this  most 
inelegant  of  all  subjects : others  say,  from  syphlos , 
filthy.)  Anti  venereal ; applied  to  medicines  need 
in  the  cure  of  syphilis. 

Antitasis,  an-tit'a-sis,  s.  ( anti,  and  fasts,  extension, 
Gr.)  Iu  Anatomy,  a term  used  to  express  the 
position  of  one  organ  opposite  to  another,  or  to  the 
reduction  of  dislocations  and  fractures. 

Antithenar,  an-tUVe-nar,  s.  {anti,  and  thenar, 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  sole  of  the  foot,  Gr.) 
The  name  of  two  muscles,  that  of  the  thumb, 
named  likewise  abductor  ad  indicem,  and  that  of 
the  abductor  of  the  great  toe. 

Antithesis,  an-tilA 'e-sis,  s.  {antithesis,  placing  in 
opposition,  Gr.)  Opposition  of  words  or  senti- 
ments ; contrast,  as  in  these  lines : — 

Though  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o’erflowing  full.— 

/*» ham, 

' Antithetical,  an-te- tfcet'e-kal,  a.  Placed  in 
1 contrast. 

I Antitraoicus,  an-te-traj'e-kus,  s.  A muscle  of 
| the  external  ear. 

j Antitbaocs,  an-tit'ra-gus,  s.  {anti,  and  tragos,  the 
tragus,  Gr.)  The  eminence  of  the  outer  ear,  op- 
posite the  tragus. 

Axtitrinitarian,  an-te-trin-e-ta're-an,  s.  One 
who  docs  not  believe  that  the  Godhead  is  com- 
posed of  three  persons,  equal  in  power  and  glory. 
An  opposcr  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  a Uni- 
tarian. 

Antitiunitabianism,  an-te-trin-e-ta’re-an-izm,  a. 
The  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; Unita- 
rianism. 

Antitropous,  an-tit'ro-pua,  s.  {anti,  and  trepo,  I 
turn,  Gr.)  Applied  by  Richard  to  an  embryo 
which  lies  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
seed — having  the  cotyledonous  extremity  cor- 
responding with  the  hilutn. 

Antittpe,  an'te-tipe,  s.  {antitypo*,  Gr.)  That 
which  is  resembled  or  shadowed  out  by  the  type ; 
that  which  is  the  type  of  the  representation.  The 
SO 


ANTITYPICAL — ANVIL. 


term  is  a theological  one.  Melchisedec  is  said  to  .j 
have  been  a type  or  representation  of  Christ,  i/ 
Christ  himself  is  the  thing  represented,  or  the  j ! 
antitype. 

He  brought  forth  bread  and  wine,  and  was  the  priest 

of  the  most  high  God ; imitating  the  atUilyp*.  or  the  sub- 
stance, Christ  himself. — layior. 

Ahtittpical,  an-te-tip'e-kal,  a.  That  which  re-  | 
lates  to  the  antitype;  that  which  explains  the 
type. 

Anti  venereal,  an-te-ve-ne  re-al,  a.  Applied  to  j 
medicines  used  in  the  curing  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

Antizymic,  an-te-zim'ik,  a.  {anti,  and  rym&o,  I 1 
ferment,  Gr.)  That  which  has  a tendency  to  1 
prevent  fermentation. 

Antler,  ant'lur,  s.  {andouiller,  Fr.)  Properly,  the 
first  branches  of  a stag’s  horns,  but,  popularly  i 
and  generally,  any  of  his  branches. 

Antlered,  ant'lurd,  a.  Furnished  with  antlers. 

A fowl  with  spangled  plumes,  a brinded  steer, 
Sometimes  a crested  mare  or  awffrr’d  deer.— 

Vernon' t Ovid's  Met 

Antlia,  antle-a,  *.  {antiion,  a sucker  or  pump,  Gr.; 

A name  applied  by  Kirby  to  the  sucker  or  trunk 
of  a lepidopterous  insect. 

Antliobrachiofhora,  ant'le-o-bra-ke-ofor-a,  «. 

{ antiion,  a pump,  brachion,  an  arm,  and  phero , 

I bear,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Gray  to  those 
cephalopoda  which,  like  the  cuttle-fishes,  have  their 
arms  furnished  with  suckers. 

Antoeci,  an -to' e-si,  or  an-te'si,  s.  pi  (no  singular 
anti,  and  oikeo,  I inhabit,  Gr.)  In  Geography,  : 
those  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  live  under  the  ! 
same  meridian,  and  at  the  same  distance  from,  j 
but  on  opposite  sides  of,  the  equator.  Hence  they  \ 
have  the  same  longitude  and  latitude,  but  dwell  : 
in  different  hemispheres. 

Aktonomasia,  an-to-no-ma'zhe-a,  a.  (oaft,  and  ; 
onoma,  a name,  Gr.)  A form  of  speech,  in  which 
the  name  of  some  dignity,  office,  profession,  science,  | 
or  trade,  is  put  for  a proper  name ; or  in  which  { 
a proper  name  is  put  in  place  of  an  appellative. 
Thus,  we  say  her  Majesty,  a nobleman,  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  grocer,  a Cato,  a Solomon. 

Anton om a sne ally,  an-to-no-maa'te  kal-le,  ad. 

By  the  figure  antonomasia. 

Antre,  an'tur,  s.  {antre,  Fr.  antrum,  Lat)  A 
cavern,  a cave,  a den. — Obsolete. 

My  travels'  history. 

Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idis, — 

It  was  my  bint  to  speak.  * 

Antritis,  an-tri'tis,  i.  (antrum,  a cave,  Lat.)  An 
inflammation  in  any  cavity  of  the  body. 

Antrum,  an'trum,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy,  the 
beginning  of  the  pylorus,  or  lower  mouth  of  the 
stomach ; the  maxillary  sinus  occurring  above  the 
molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Anubib,  sn-u'bis,  «.  An  Egyptian  Deity,  repre- 
sented bv  a human  figure  with  the  bead  of  a dog 
or  fox.  He  is  considered  as  the  conductor  of  de- 
parted spirits,  and  is  represented  in  some  of  the 
Egyptian  picture*  as  standing  at  the  side  of  a bier, 
on  which  a mummy  is  lying.  He  was  the  son  of 
Osiris  and  Nephthya,  the  wife  of  Typhon,  and 
sister  of  Osiris. 

Ants,  an 'us,  a.  (Latin.)  The  lower  orifice  of  the 
intestines ; the  fundament  or  termination  of  the 
rectus. 

Anvil,  an'vil,  a.  (anfule,  anfilt.  Sax.)  The  iron 
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r. 

block  on  which  the  smith  lays  his  metal  to  bo 
hammered ; anything  on  which  blows  are  laid. 

Ilcre  1 clip 

The  awM  of  mv  sword,  and  do  contest 
Hotly  and  nobly. — SAakt, 

To  be  upon  the  ancil;  to  be  in  a state  of  prepar- 
| ation. 

( Anvtled,  an'vilcd,  part  a.  Fashioned  on  the 
anvil. 

l ANXIETY,  ank-zf c-te,  *.  (anxietas,  Lat.)  Trouble 
of  mind  about  some  future  event;  suspense  with 
uneasiness;  perplexity;  solicitude.  In  Medical  lan- 
guage, painful  restlessness  and  lowness  of  spirits, 
j accompanied  by  a seuse  of  weight  in  the  precordial 
region. 

Anxioua,  ank'shus,  a.  (anxius,  Lat.)  Disturbed 
about  some  uncertain  future  event;  solicitous; 

! being  in  painful  suspense;  painfully  uncertain, 
careful;  full  of  inquietude;  unquiet. 

Anxiously,  ank'shus-le,  ad.  In  an  anxious  man- 
ner; solicitously;  unquictly;  carefully;  with  pain- 
ful uncertainty. 

j Anxiousness,  ank'shus -nes,  *.  Anxiety;  the 
i quality  of  being  anxious;  susceptibility  of  anxiety. 

; Ant,  en'ne,  o.  ( (tint , ainohun,  Goth.  anig,  enig, 
j Sax.)  Every ; whoever  he  be ; whatever  it  be. 

Anywhithek,  en'ne-wbith-ur,  ad  Anywhere; 
wheresoever. — Not  used. 

Anywise,  en'ne-wize,  ad.  In  any  manner. 

Aonian,  a-o'ne-an,  i.  ( Aonia,  the  andent  name  of 
Bceotia  in  Greece.)  Pertaining  to  Aonia;  applied, 
in  Poetry,  to  Parnassus,  the  Aonian  Mount,  the 
1 favourite  residence  of  the  Muses,  who  were  like- 
wise termed  Aonides. 

Aoribt,  a' o- rist,  a.  ( aoristia,  vagueness,  Gr.)  The 
indefinite ; a term  in  Greek  Grammar. 

First  and  second  aoristi,  in  the  potential  and  subjune- 
J tiro  mood*,  (which  are  futures  too,)  are  often,  in  sacred 
i and  common  writers,  equivalent  to  the  future  of  the  in- 
| dicattve. — BtachotU. 

| Aoristic,  a-o-ria'tik,  a.  Indefinite. 

Aorta,  a-awr'ta, ».  (aorte,  from  airo,  I raise  or  sus- 
pend, Gr.  because  it  is  suspended  from  the  heart.) 
The  main  trunk  of  the  arterial  system ; it  rises 
j 1 behind  the  pulmonary  artery,  from  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  oppo- 
site the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  The  ascending 
aorta,  is  that  portion  of  the  great  artery  which 
goes  from  the  tend  or  arch  between  the  ascending 
; and  descending  portions ; the  descending  aorta  is 
that  portion  of  the  great  artery  which  extends 
I from  the  termination  of  the  arch  to  its  bifurcation 
with  the  iliac  arteries ; the  thoracic  aorta  is  that 
portion  of  the  aorta  situated  between  the  heart 
! and  the  diaphragm. 

; Aortic,  a-awr'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  aorta. 

Aortitis,  a-awr-ti'tia,  a.  Inflammation  of  the 
aorta. 

Aotus,  a-o'tos,  a.  (a,  without,  and  ota,  ears,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Australian  leguminous  plants,  so  named 
from  the  want  of  appendages  to  the  calyx. 

A Our  a,  a-oo'ta,  a.  An  Otahcitean  tree,  from  the 
bark  of  which  tho  natives  make  their  doth. 

Apace,  a-pase',  ad  (from  a,  and  pace,  that  ia  with 
a great  pace.)  Quickly;  speedily;  hastily. 

■ Apagma,  a-pag'ma,  a.  ( apo , from,  and  agnymi, 
I break,  Gr.)  The  fracture  of  a bone,  or  a thrust- 
ing out  of  it  at  its  proper  place,  causing  a wide 
j separation  of  the  parts. 

Apagogical,  a-pa-goj'c-kal,  a.  Proving  a thing 
by  shewing  that  the  contrary  is  absurd. 


A i*ac,  no  us,  a-pag'nus,  a.  (apax,  once,  and  gyne, 
a female,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  applied  to  a plant 
which  flowers  only  once,  and  dies  immediately 
afterwards. 

Apaoogy,  ap-a-goj'e,  s.  (apagoge  from  apo , from, 
and  ago,  I bring  or  draw,  Gr.)  In  Logic,  a kind 
of  argument  wherein  the  greater  extreme  is  evi- 
dently contained  in  the  medinm,  but  the  medium 
not  so  evidently  contained  in  the  lesser  extreme  as 
not  to  require  proof.  In  Mathematics,  it  signifies 
the  progress  from  one  proposition  to  another,  when 
the  first  having  been  demonstrated  is  employed  in 
proving  others. 

Ar  alack  I AN,  a-pa-la'ke-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Apalacbes,  a tribe  of  Indians,  or  to  the  mountains 
near  their  territory. 

Apalus,  a'pa-lus,  a.  ( apalot , soft,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  insects : Order,  Coleoptera. 

Apanage  or  Appanage,  ap'pan-age,  s.  (French.) 
The  provision  in  lands  or  feudal  superiorities,  for- 
merly assigned  by  the  kings  of  France  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  younger  sons. 

Apantiiropy,  a-pan'tAro-pe,  t.  (apo,  from,  and 
anthropos , a man,  Gr.)  The  love  of  solitude; 
aversion  to  society. 

Afargia,  a-pdr'je-a,  s.  (Greek  name  of  a plant  now 
unknown.)  A genus  of  composite  plants  allied 
to,  and  having  tho  appearance  of,  Dandelion  and 
Hawkweed : Sub-order,  Cichorace*. 

Aparitiimesis,  a-pdr-ith-me'.sis,  s.  (aparilhmesis, 
a reckoning  or  summary,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  tho 
answer  given  to  the  proposition ; enumeration. 

Apart,  a-pdrt',  ad  (French.)  Separately  from  tho 
rest  in  place ; in  a state  of  distinction ; distinctly; 
at  a distance  retired  from  the  other  company. 

Apartment,  a-pdrt'mcnt,  #.  (partimentum,  Lat) 
A space  enclosed  by  walls  and  a ceiling ; a room. 

Apartibmenus,  a-pdr-tis-me'nus,  i.  ( apartismos , 
perfect,  Gr.)  In  ancient  Poetry,  a name  given  to 
a verse  having  an  entire  sense  and  sentence  within 
itself. 

Apatelia,  a-pa-tel'e-a,  s.  ( apatelos , false,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  differing  from  Ssurauja  only  in 
the  disposition  of  the  stamens : Order,  Ternstrce- 
miacese. 

Apathetic,  sp-a-fAet'ik,  a.  (a,  without,  and  pathos, 
feeling,  Gr.)  Without  feeling. 

Apathist,  ap'a-tAist,  t.  A man  without  feeling. 

Apathistigal,  ap-a  Mia'te-kal,  a.  Indifferent; 
without  feeling. 

Apathy,  ap'a-tAe,  s.  Want  of  feeling;  exemption 
from  passion.  In  Medical  language,  a morbid  sus- 
pension of  the  natural  passions  and  feelings. 

Apatite,  ap'a-tite,  s.  ( apatao , I deceive,  Gr.  in 
allusion  to  its  bang  readily  mistaken  for  other 
minerals.)  A variety  of  the  phosphate  of  lime, 

I crystal! zed  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  one 

or  more  planes ; sp.  gr.  3*25  to  3’5.  It  consists, 
according  to  Rose,  of  phosphoric  and  fluoric  add, 
44 '32;  lime,  5566;  muriatic  add,  0'02. 

Apaume,  a-pomc',  s.  (a,  and  paume,  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  Fr.)  In  Heraldry,  a hand,  showing 
the  palm,  and  haring  the  thumb  and  fingers 
extended. 

Ape,  ape,  s.  (ape,  Iceland,  apo,  Sax.  eppa,  Welsh.) 
In  Zoology,  Pithicus,  a gen  as  of  quad  rum  anon* 
Mammalia,  the  highest  organized  of  the  inferior 
animals,  of  which  it  forms  the  connecting  link 
with  man.  It  comprehends  those  monkeys  which 
have  no  tails,  viz.: — the  gibbons,  chimpanzees, 
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and  ourang-outangs.  The  word  ape  is  used  for 
an  imitator  generally  in  a bad  sense;  the  word 
was  also  used  formerly  for  a fool ; — v.  a.  to  imi- 
tate like  an  ape. 

Curse  on  the  stripling!  how  he  apes  his  sire ! 

Ambitiously  sententious !— Additvn. 

Ape-bearer,  ape'-barc'ur,  s.  One  who  carries  an 
ape,  as  fools  used  to  do. 

I know  this  man  woll ; he  hath  been  since  an  apt- 

bearer;  then  a process-server,  a bailiff,  Ac. — Shakt. 

Ape-carrier,  ape'-kar'rc-ur,  *.  Same  as  ape- 
bearer. 

Jugtrlers  and  gipsies,  all  the  sorts  of  canters, 

And  colonies  of  beggars,  tumblers,  apt -carriers. 

— Ben  Jonson. 

Apeak,  a -peek',  ad.  (probably  from  d pique,  Fr.) 
In  a posture  to  pierce;  formed  with  a point. 
Anchor-a-peak,  a term  used  to  express  the  situa- 
tion of  a ship  when  it  is  immediately  over  the 
anchor. 

1 Apeiba,  ap-e-i'ba,  t.  (a  name  given  to  Apeiba 
tibourbou  by  the  natives  of  Brazil.)  A genus  of 
exotic  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
large  golden-yellow  or  greenish  coloured  flowers  : 

I ' Order,  Tilince*. 

Apellites,  a-pelli-tes,  > $.  (from  their  leader 

Apelleans,  a-pel'le-ans,  ) Apelles.)  A sect  which 
originated  in  the  second  century.  They  main- 
tained that  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  real  flesh 
and  blood,  bat  only  apparent  and  shadowy,  and 
was  cast  off  and  dissolved  into  air  on  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven. 

Apei.lous,  a-pel'lns,  a.  (a,  without,  Gr.  and  pellis, 
skin,  Lat.)  Destitute  of  skin. 

Apenmne,  ap'en-nine,  a . Pertaining  to  the  Apen- 
nines, an  extensive  range  of  mountains  in  Italy. 

Apepst,  ap'ep-se,  i.  ( npepsia , from  a,  priv.  and 
I pepto,  I digest,  Gr.)  Indigestion. — See  Dys- 

pepaa. 

Aper,  a pur,  s.  (from  ape.)  One  who  apes  or  imi- 
tates in  a ridiculous  manner;  a mimic;  the  Latin 
name  for  a wild  boor. 

Aperient,  a-pe're-ent,  a.  (aperio,  I open,  Lat) 
Having  the  quality  of  opening ; applied  to  a medi- 
cine which  is  gently  purgative. 

Aperitive,  a-per'e-tiv,  a.  Having  a purgative  or 
opening  quality. 

Apert,  a-pert',  a.  {aptrius,  Lat)  Open  ; without 
| disguise ; evident 

Apertion,  a-per'shon,  t.  An  opening ; a passage 
through  anything ; a gap. 

Apertlt,  a-pert'le,  ad.  Openly;  without  covert 

Apertness,  a-pert'nes,  t.  Openness. 

Apf.btor,  a-pert'ur,  i.  A muscle  that  raises  the 
upper  eyelid. 

Aperture,  a'per-ture,  t.  An  opening;  a gap; 
the  act  of  opening. 

Apetaljs,  a-pet'a-le,  ».  (a.  without,  and  petition.  a 
flower-leaf,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Jussieu  to  his 
third  grand  division  of  the  Dicotyledones,  compre- 
hending those  whose  flowers  are  without  petals  or 
flower- leaves. 

Apbtalous,  a- pet 'a- Ins,  a.  Without  petals  or 
j flower-leaves. 

Apbtaloitbness,  a-pet'a-lus-nes,  *.  The  state  of 
i being  without  flower-leaves, 

j Apex,  a'peks,  ».,  Aitcis,  pL  (Latin.)  The  tip  or 
point  of  anything. 

Apiueresis,  a-fer'e-iis,  r.  {aphairesu,  Gr.)  A 


figure,  in  Grammar,  which  takes  away  a letter  or  I , 
syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a word. 

Aphanamixis,  a-fan-na-miks'sis,  a.  (a,  without, 
phanai , I appear,  and  mixis , mixed,  Gr.)  A ! 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  the  Great-leaved  j 
Aphanamixis,  a Javanese  tree : Order,  Meliace*.  j 

Aphanantue,  a-fan-an'Me,  a.  (aphanes,  obscure,  ; 
and  anlhos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Amar&nthace*. 

Aphaniptera,  a-fa-nip'ter-a,  s.  ( aphanes , and 
pteron , a wing,  Gr. ) An  order  of  insects, 
which  have  the  elytra  mdimental  in  the  perfect 
state.  The  common  house  fly  is  the  type  of  this 
order.  The  female  deposits  twehre  eggs,  from 
which  small  maggots  are  produced,  that,  after 
twelve  days,  spin  themselves  into  small  cocoons, 
from  which  the  flies  emerge  in  a full  grown  state. 

Aphanite,  af'a-nite,  «.  {aphanet,  Gn)  A com- 
pact variety  of  the  mineral  hornblende. 

Aphanochilub,  af-a-no-ki'Ioa,  t.  ( aphanes , and 
cheilos , a lip,  Gr.)  A genns  of  plants : Order, 
Labiate. 

Aphasia,  a-fa'zhe-a,  t.  ( a , without,  and  phemi , I 
say,  Gr.)  A term  which  was  used  by  the  sceptic 
philosophers  of  Greece,  expressive  of  the  propriety 
of  silence  being  observed  by  a party  engaged  in 
reasoning,  when  doubt  existed  in  his  mind  as  to 
what  he  was  called  on  to  determine. 

Aphelandria,  a-fe-lan'dre-a,  ».  ( apheles , simple, 
and  oner,  a man  or  stamen.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Acanthace*. 

Aphelion,  a-fe'le  un,  t.  Apiielia,  pL  ( apo , from 
and  heliot , the  sun,  Gr.)  That  point  of  the  orbit 
of  a plant  or  comet  which  is  farthest  from  the  sun. 

Apheli.an,  af-fel'lan,  a.  In  Astronomy,  the  name 
given  to  a bright  star  in  the  constellation  Gemini. 

Aphelxia,  a-felk'ihe-a,  s.  ( apkcUco,  I abstract, 
Gr.)  Reverie;  absence  of  mind. 

Aphekf.sk. — See  Phosphate  of  copper. 

Apheta,  aF e-ta,  t.  Name  of  the  planet  which  is 
the  giver  of  life  in  a nativity. 

Apheticai.,  af-et* e-kal,  a.  Relating  to  the  apheta. 

Aphides,  af e-dia,  ) t.  {aphis,  a puceron,  or  vine- 

Aphidii,  a-fid'de-i.)  fretter,  Gr.)  A name  given 
by  Gorier  to  a family  of  hymenopteroo3  insects, 
which  are  furnished  with  two  elytra  and  two  wings. 
They  are  small ; the  body  soft ; elytra  and  wings 
nearly  similar,  the  former  being  rather  larger  and 
thicker;  antennae  with  ten  or  eleven  joints,  the 
last  of  which  is  terminated  by  two  set*.  They 
are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  wood-lice. 

Aphidiphaoi,  af-e-dif i-je,  s.  {aphis,  and  phago, 

I devour,  Gr.)  A family  of  coleopterous  insects 
which  live  on  the  Aphides.  This  family  consists 
chiefly  of  insects  with  hemispherical  bodies,  and 
antenna  terminating  in  a compressed  sob-conical 
club. 

Aphilanthropy,  a-fe-lan'tAro-pe,  s (a,  without, 
and  phi/anihmpia,  love  of  mankind,  Gr.)  Want 
of  love  to  mankind. 

Aphis,  afia,  s.  The  wood-louse. — See  Aphides. 

Apiilooibtic,  a-flo-gis'tik,  a.  (< aphiogistos , Gr.) 
Uninflammable;  without  fire  or  flame.  Applied  , 
to  a lamp,  invented  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  used 
in  mines  containing  inflammable  air. 

Aphony,  afo-ne,  s.  (a,  without,  and  phone.,  voice, 
Gr.)  The  loss  of  speech ; dumbness. 

Aphorism,  af'o-rizm,  s.  (aphorUmos,  Gr.)  A 
maxim;  a precept  contracted  into  a short  sen- 
tence; an  unconnected  position. 
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Athorismer,  afo-riz-inur,)  a.  One  who  writes  ! 

Ai’Uokist,  uf o-rist,  ) or  relates  aphorisms. 

Aphoristic,  af-o-ris'tik,  ) a.  Haring  the 

Aril  OKI  STIC  AL>  af-o-ris’te-kal,  ) form  of  an  apho- 
rism ; in  separate  and  unconnected  sentences. 

Aphoristic allt,  af-o-ris'te-kal-le,  ad.  In  the 
form  of  an  aphorism. 

Aphorkais,  af' for-  raze,  a.  Pelican-foot  shell,  a 
j genus  of  Molluscs,  belonging  to  the  family  S train - 
bid*  or  Wing-shells;  spire  of  the  shell  longer 
than  the  aperture ; outer  lip  with  finger-like  pro- 
cesses; base  produced  and  compressed  with  a 
grooved  channel  in  the  middle,  but  without  a dis- 
tinct lobe. 

ArilRlTE,  af'rite,  l.  (aphroa,  foam,  Gr.)  Earth- 
foam,  a species  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a white, 
silvery,  frothy-like  appearance. 

Athrizite,  af're-zite,  a.  (aphroa,  foam,  Gr.)  A 
variety  of  black  Tourmaline. 

Aphrodisiac,  af-fra-dizh'e-ak,  > a.  Relating  to 

APIIRODISIACAL,  af-fro-do-zi'a-kal,)  the  venereal 

disease. 

Aphrodita,  af-fro-di'ta,  a.  The  Sea  Mouse. — See 
I Aphroditidae. 

Aphrodite,  affro-dite,  a.  (Greek.)  One  of  the 
names  of  Venus  ; a follower  of  Venus. 

A medal,  where  grim  Mart,  turned  right. 

Proves  a smiling  Aphrodite. 

Aphroditidae,  af-fra-de-ti'de,  a.  (aphrodite,  Venus, 
and  eidos,  like,  Gr.)  A family  of  dorsibranchiate 
Annilides,  adorned  with  splendid  silken  hairs  and 
bristles,  and  furnished  with  two  longitudinal  ranges 
of  membranous  scales,  which  cover  the  back. 

Aphtha,  af'Ma,  a.  (aphthai,  from  opto,  I inflame, 
Gr.)  The  Thrush,  a disease  iu  which  small  white 
ulcers  appear  opon  the  tongue,  gums,  and  inside 
• of  the  lips  and  palate,  having  the  appearance  of 
particles  of  curdled  milk. 

Aphtiiabtodocites,  aS-thdr- to-dos ' e- tea,  a. 
(aphtkartoa,  incorruptible,  and  dokeo,  I am  of 
opinion,  Gr.)  A small  sect,  which  appeared  in 
the  sixth  century,  teaching  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  incorruptible,  and  that  he  had 
never  suffered  death. 

Aphtuokg,  af  Along,  a . (a,  without,  and  phthemgoa, 

' a sound,  Gr.)  A letter  which  is  uot  sounded  in 
the  pronunciation  of  a word  ; a mute. 

Aphthous,  af't&us,  a.  In  Medicine,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  aphthic ; ulcerated  in  the  throat  or 
I mouth.  In  Botany,  haring  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  Little  ulcers. 

Aphyli..*:,  a-fil'le,  a.  (a,  without,  and  pht/Uon,  a 
leaf,  Gr.)  The  second  class  of  the  second  grand 
division  of  plants,  the  Cellularea,  comprehending 
all  those  which  have  no  leaves — viz.,  the  Alga?, 
Lichens,  and  Fungi. 

Aphyllous,  aftil-lus,  a.  Having  no  leaves;  per- 
taining to  the  class  Aphylhc. 

Apiarle,  ay-pe-a're-e,  a.  (apis,  a bee,  Lat.)  A 
section  of  the  Anthophila,  bees  which  live  either 
solitary  or  in  communities.  It  contains  the  genera 
Xylocopha,  Borabus,  and  Apia. 

Aplaky,  a'pe-a-re,  «.  A place  where  bees  are 
kept 

Aficra,  ap'pe-kra,  a.  (apiLroa,  not  bitter,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Cape  plants,  which  resemble  the  Aloe, 
but  want  its  bitterness : Order,  Hemerocallidee. 

Aficulated,  a-pik'u-lay-ted,  a.  part,  (apex,  a 
point,  Lat.)  Terminated  by  a short  point. 

Afldaz,  a'pe-de,  a.  (apis,  a bee,  Lot.)  A name 


given  to  a section  of  bees,  which  are  distinguished 
by  haring  the  terminal  parta  of  the  inferior  organs 
of  the  mouth  formed  into  a proboscis.  They  form 
the  Anthophila  of  Latreille. — Which  see. 

Apiece,  a-pees',  ad.  (a,  for  each,  and  piece,  or  share.) 
To  the  part  or  shure  of  each. 

ApioCRIMTE,  a-pe-ok'kre-nite,  a.  (apion,  a pear, 
and  krinon,  a lily,  Gr.)  A genns  of  fossil  Crinoi- 
deans,  the  top  of  which  is  shaped  like  a pear. — 
See  Crinoidem. 

AfION,  a'pe-un,  a.  (apion,  Gr.)  A genus  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  of  a pear- like  form,  with  pro- 
truding snout,  and  straight  antennae : Family, 
Curculionidtc. 

Apios,  a'pe-oa,  #.  ( apion,  Gr.)  A genus  of  tuberous- 
rooted  plants,  so  named  from  the  pear-  like  shape 
of  the  tubers. 

Apis,  a'pis,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Entomology,  the  Bee,  a 
genus  of  hymenopterous  insects : Family,  Antho- 
phila : Section,  Apiari* — which  see.  In  Mytho- 
logy, the  sacred  bull  of  the  Egyptians ; one  con- 
secrated to  the  sun,  and  fed  at  Heliopolis,  was 
called  Mnevis ; and  another  to  the  moon,  fed  at 
Memphis,  was  called  Apia.  Apis  is  considered  to 
have  been  a symbol  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  Earth, 
and  Fertility,  as  the  cow  also  was,  and  is  still  so 
in  the  Hindoo  mythology. 

Apish,  a 'pish,  a.  Haring  the  qualities  of  an  ape ; 1 
imitative;  foppish;  affected ; silly;  trifling;  wan- 
ton ; playful. 

Because  I cannot  flatter,  and  look  fair. 

Duck  with  F reach  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 

I must  be  held  a rancorous  enemy. — Shaka. 

Apish  ly,  a'pish-le,  ad.  In  an  apish  manner ; fop- 
pishly; conceitedly. 

Apisiiness,  a'pish  nes,  *.  Mimicry;  foppery. 

Atistes,  a -pis1  tea,  a.  (apistoa,  treacherous,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  acanthopterygious  Ashes,  remarkable 
for  a strong  suborbitid  spine,  with  which  they  are 
apt  to  inflict  Bcvere  wounds  when  handled : Family, 
Scoropfcnid®. 

Aim Ti* at,  a-pit'pat,  ad.  (a  word  formed  from  the 
motion  it  indicates.)  With  quick  palpitation. 

O,  there  he  comet ! — Welcome,  my  bully,  my  buck  ; 

egad,  my  heart  has  apitpal  for  you.— Congreve. 

Apium,  a'pe-um,  a.  (etymology  uncertain.)  Celejy, 
a genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  much  used  as  a 
salad,  the  leaf-stalks  being  prepared  by  blanching 
for  that  purpose. 

Aflanatic,  a-plan-at'ik,  a.  (a,  without,  and  plane, 
deviation,  Gr.)  In  Optics,  applied  to  glasses  1 
which  are  contrived  to  correct  the  aberration  d 
the  rays  of  light. 

Aploceros,  a-ploe'e-ros,  a.  (aplooa,  simple,  and 
Leras,  a horn,  Gr.)  The  ovine  or  sheep  antelopes.  I 
This  genus  consists  of  three  species.  They  par-  i 
take  of  the  character  of  the  goat  and  dteep.  The  I 
horns  are  simple,  slightly  recumbent,  conical  and  1 
obscurely  annulatcd,  with  the  points  smooth,  and 
bent  bade.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
of  America : Order,  Rodentia. 

Atlodontia,  a-plo-don'sbe-a,  a.  (aplooa,  ample, 
odoua,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Rodents,  allied  ! 
to  tlic  Geomys  or  Sand-rats. 

Al’LOME,  aplo-roe,  a.  (aplooa,  simple,  Gr.  in  allusion 
to  the  ready  transition  of  the  cube  into  the  dode- 
cahedron.) A dodecahedral  or  twelve-sided  va- 
riety of  the  garnet.  It  is  usually  of  a deep  brown 
colour ; opaque,  and  harder  than  quartz. 

Aflopuyllum,  a-plo-fil'lum,  a.  (aplooa,  simple. 
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and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : | 
Order,  Rutace®. 

APLUDO,  a-plu'do,  a.  ( apluda,  chaff,  Gr.)  A genua 
of  plants,  with  chaff-like  involucres:  Order,  Gra- 
mment. 

APLCBTRE,)  ap-Wtur,  t.  (Latin.)  The  ensign 

Aplister,)  or  ornamental  flag,  carried  bjr  ancient 
ships. 

Aplysia,  a-plo'she-a,  t.  ( apfytk z,  from  a,  priv. 
pi'jzo , I wash,  Gr.)  A name  given  to  the  worst 
sort  of  Sponges,  by  the  Romans ; the  Sea  Hare, 
a genus  of  marine  sings,  with  short  neck  and  lour 
tentacula,  the  upper  and  larger  pair  are  folded 
so  as  to  resemble  the  ears  of  a hare.  The  name 
Aplvsia  is  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  exuding, 
when  in  danger  from  its  enemies,  a dark  purple- 
coloured  fluid,  which  tinges  the  water  to  a con- 
siderable extent. 

APLYSIANI.S,  a-ple-she-a'ne-e,  #.  Sea  Hares,  a 
sub-family  of  the  tribe  Toctibranchia  or  sea  slugs. 
The  sea  hares  have  the  mouth  dilated  and  undu- 
lated at  its  edges  ; the  branchia,  situated  on  the 
back,  pectinated,  and  generally  covered  with  an 
irregular  convex  homy,  or  calcareous  plate ; the 
tentacula  are  two  or  four  in  number,  and  are  ear- 
shaped. 

Apocalypse,  a-pok'a-lips,  s.  ( apokalypto , I reveal, 
Gr.)  Revelation  ; the  name  of  the  last  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  ascribed  to  St.  John  the 
Apostle ; but  much  disputed  aa  genuine  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.  It  was  finally  con- 
firmed to  be  so,  with  the  other  disputed  books, 
called  the  A iitilef/omena,  in  the  Roman  Synod, 
presided  over  by  l’ope  Gelasius,  in  the  year  494. 

Apocalyptic,  a-pok-a-lip'tik,  > a.  Concem- 

Apocalyptical,  a-pok-a-lip'te-kal,  1 ing  revela- 
tion, or  the  book  particularly  so  called ; contain- 
ing revelation. 

Apocalyptically,  a-pok-a-lip't«-kal-le,  ad.  In 
such  a manner  as  to  reveal  something  secret  or 
hidden  in  mystery. 

Apocopate,  a-pok'o-patc,  r.  a.  ( apo , from,  and 
b)plo,  I cut,  Gr.)  To  cut  off  the  last  syllable  or 
letter  from  a word. 

Atocope,  a-pok'o-pc,  «.  ( apobope , Gr.)  A figure 
in  Grammar,  when  the  last  letter  or  syllable  is 
taken  away,  as  ingeni  for  tngtnH.  In  Anatomy, 
abscission,  or  the  removal  of  a part  by  cutting 
it  off. 

Al*oCH18IA,  a-po-kre'zhe-a,)  s.  ( apokrui, a,  sc  para - 

Apocrisis,  a-pok're-sis,  ) tion,Or.)  A discharge 
of  superabundant  humours  from  the  body. 

Apocrubtic,  a-po-krus'tik,  a.  ( opokrouo , I repel, 
Gr.)  iiepellant,  applied  to  mediciues  which  have 
an  astringent  power. 

Apocrypha,  a-pok 're-fa,  s.  (opokryphe,  from  apo- 
kryj>to,  I conceal  or  hide,  Gr.)  Books  not  pub- 
licly communicated ; books  whose  authors  are 
unknown  ; the  name  is  particularly  given  to  cer- 
tain books  which  were  introduced  into  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  the  Vul- 
gate, and  many  subsequent  translations.  When 
the  Jews  published  their  sacred  books,  they  gave 
the  appellations  of  canonical  and  divino  only  to 
such  as  they  then  made  public;  such  as  were  still 
retained  in  their  archives,  were  called  Apocryphal , 
for  no  other  reason,  than  they  were  unpublished, 
and  concealed  or  hidden  from  all  except  the  priest- 
hood. Several  of  the  books,  termed  Apocryphal, 
are  considered  as  having  been  written  by  Chris- 


tians of  the  second  century — such  as  the  third 
and  fourth  of  Esdras — the  book  of  Enoch — the 
book  of  Elias — the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books 
of  Maccabees,  which  have  been  received  by  the 
Greek  Church — the  Ascension  of  Isaiah — the  As- 
sumption of  Moses,  ice.  Besides  these  books,  a 
vast  number  of  other  Apocryphal  writings  were 
produced  in  the  form  of  gospels,  acts,  epistles, 
and  revelations,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Apocryphal,  a-pok're-fal,  a.  Not  canonical ; of 
uncertain  authority;  contained  in  the  Apocrypha. 

Apocrypiially,  a-pok 're-fal-le,  ad.  Uncertainly; 
not  canonically. 

Apocryphalxebs,  a-pok're-fal-nes,  *.  Uncer 
tainty ; doubtfulness  of  credit. 

Apocrypiiical,  a-pok-refe-kal,  a.  Doubtful; 
not  authentic. 

ApocYTtE*,  a-pok-sin'e-e,  s.  ( Apokynum,  one  of  the 
genera.)  An  extensive  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  tropical  trees 
and  shrubs,  with  highly  powerful  medicinal  quali- 
ties. Its  botanical  characters  are  calyx ; perma- 
nent and  five-cleft ; corolla,  monopotalous,  five 
lobed,  imbricated  in  aestivation,  and  deciduous ; 
stamens  five,  epipetnlous ; anthers,  two-cclled ; 
ovaria,  solitary  or  twin ; fruit,  follicular,  drupa- 
ceous, one  or  many  seeded ; seeds  usually  albu- 
menoua;  embryo  foliaccous,  with  an  inconspicuous 
plumule ; leaves  opposite,  sometimes  verticillate, 
rarely  scattered,  quite  entire;  inflorescence  sub- 
oorymbose ; juice  of  the  trees  or  shrubs,  milky  and 
acrid,  stimulant  and  astringent. 

Apocynum,  a-pok'se-num,  #.  ( apo , from,  and  tycn,  j 
kynon,  a dog,  Gr.  because  it  was  supposed  to  kill 
dogs.)  DogVbane ; a genus  of  plants,  type  of 
the  natural  order  Apocyneac.  It  consists  of  peren-  } 
nial  erect  herbs,  with  opposite  membranous  leaves,  : 
and  companulate  flowers,  chiefly  natives  of  North 
America,  and  the  south  of  Europe. 

Apodal,  ap'o-dal,  a.  (a,  without,  and  po at,  podog,  | 
a foot,  Gr.)  Without  feet  or  ventral  fins. 

Apod  a,  ap'o-da,  $.  Id  Zoology,  1st,  an  order  of 
the  class  Echiuodenniita;  2d,  a section  of  Lizards; 
3d,  a fain’ly  of  Serpents;  4th,  a family  of  Buc- 
trachians;  5th,  Linmeus'  first  order  of  Fishes;  , 
6th,  a sub-order  of  the  Malacopterygii,  all  of  which  ’ 
are  characterized  by  the  want  of  feet  or  of  ventral  ! ; 
fins. 

Apode,  ap'o-de,  i.  An  animal  which  wants  feet  or 
ventral  fins. 

Apodks,  ap'o-deg,  s.  The  name  given  by  Swainson 
to  his  fifth  order  of  fishes.  It  consists  of  those 
fishes  which  have  anguilliform  bodies,  are  with- 
out ventral  fins,  and  have  the  branchia]  aperture 
spi  reeled. 

Apodictic,  ap-o-dik'tik,  ) a.  (apodeixit,  evi- 

APODICT1CAL,  ap-o-dik'te-kal,)  dent  truth,  demon- 
stration, Gr.)  Demonstrative;  evident  lieyoml 
contradiction. 

Apodictically,  ap-o-dlk'te-kal-le,  ad.  In  a self- 
evident  demonstrative  manner. 

Apodioxib,  a-pod-e-ok'sis,  *.  (apotlioxit,  expulsion, 
Gr.)  In  Logic,  the  rejection  of  any  tiling  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. In  Rhetoric,  the  passing  over  a thing 
slightly,  or  rejecting  it  as  absurd. 

Apodixis,  ap-Vdik'sis,  #.  ( [apodeixit , Gr.)  De- 
monstration. 

Apodosis,  a-pod'o-sis,  s.  (Greek.)  A figure  in 
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rhetoric;  the  application  or  latter  part  of  a simili 
l;  tude. 

. Apodyterium,  a-pod-e-te're-um,  $.  (apodyterion, 
undressing- room,  Gr.)  A stripping-room  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ancient  Roman  hatha ; or  in  the 
Palestra,  in  which  people  dressed  and  undressed 
themselves.  ‘The  room  before  the  entrance  into 
i the  Convocation  House  at  Oxford,  is  so  called  to 

; thia  day.  The  chancellor,  proctors,  &c.,  robe  and 

unrobe  in  it' — Todd. 

Apogee,  ap'o-ge,  a.  (apo,  from,  and  gea,  or  ge,  the 
earth,  Gr.)  The  point  of  the  orbit  of  a planet 
which  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth. 
The  apogee  of  the  sun  is  that  part  of  the  earth’s 
orbit  which  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
sun ; consequently,  the  sun’s  apogee  and  the  earth’s 
aphelion  are  the  same. 

AltKJON,  ap'o-gon,  a.  (a,  without,  and  pogon,  a 
beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  acanthoptervgious  fishes ; 
they  are  small,  and  red  coloured,  with  large  eyes, 
and  want  the  cirri  or  beard  of  the  true  Mallets 
— hence  th«  name : Family,  Perculsc. 

Apograph,  ap’o-graf,  a.  (apo,  from,  and  gmpko,  I 
write,  Gr.)  A copy  of  any  writing. 

Apolectus,  a-po-lek'tua,  *.  (apo,  from,  and  lectot, 
chosen,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  with  rhomboidal 
bodies,  thick  obtuse  snouts,  and  large  eyes,  under 
which  the  ventral  fins  are  almost  immediately 
situated. 

Apollinarians,  a-pol-le-na're-ans,)  a.  A name 

Apollonarists,  a-pol-lo-na' rists,  ) giventoascct 
who,  in  the  fourth  century,  adopted  the  opinions 
of  Apollinarius  the  younger,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  a 
man  remarkable  for  piety  and  talent ; bnt  who 
taught  that  Christ  had  not  a rational,  but  only  a 
I srnsitire  soul,  the  place  of  the  former  being  sup- 
plied by  tho  Divine  Nature. 

Apollo,  a-pol'lo,  t.  ( Apollon,  Gr.)  A deity,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  under  the 
various  names  of  Pean,  Nomina,  Delius,  Pythius, 
Lycins,  Phcebus,  Ac.  As  Phcebns,  the  son,  he 
was  worshipped  os  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat. 
He  was  tho  presiding  deity  of  archery,  prophecy, 
and  music,  and  president  and  protector  of  the 
Muses.  He  was  figured  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
manly  beauty,  with  long  hair,  his  brows  bound 
with  the  sacred  bay,  and  bearing  either  the  lyre 
or  the  bow  in  his  hand.  There  were  four  different 
Apollos.  The  Grecian  deity  was  reputed  as  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  considered  by 
Herodotus  as  the  same  with  the  Egyptian  Horus. 

Apollo  Beltidrre,  a-pol'lo  bel've-deer,  a.  A 
celebrated  marble  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  Belvi- 
dere  gallery  of  the  Vatican  palace  at  Rome,  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Antinm,  esteemed  as  one  of 
the  noblest  delineations  of  the  human  figure. 

Apollonicon,  a-pol-lon'e-kon,  s.  {Apollo,  the  god 
of  music.)  The  name  given  to  a stupendous 
organ,  invented  by  Messrs.  Flight  & Robson, 
London. 

Apollton,  a-pol'le-on,  s.  (A  poll  yon,  from  apolh/o, 
I shall  destroy,  Gr.)  The  Destroyer;  the  He- 
brew Abaddon ; Satan. 

Apologetic,  a-pol-o-jet'ik,  | a.  (apologttigue 

Apoloobtical,  a-pol-o-jet  e-kal,)  .Fr.  from  apolo- 
gia, Gr.)  That  which  is  urged  in  vindication,  in 
defence,  or  in  excuse  of  any  person  or  thing. 

Apologetically,  a-pol-o-jet  e-kal-le,  ad.  In  the 
manner  of  an  apology. 

-noLOGETlCS,  a-pol-o-jet'iks,  a.  A branch  of 
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Divinity  connected  with  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
general  history,  in  which  the  external  and  internal 
evidences  of  the  Christian  faith  a'c  set  forth. 
Atolooist,  a-pol’lo-jist,  s.  {apologise,  Fr.)  One 
who  makes  an  apology ; one  who  pleads  in  favour 
of  any  person  or  thing. 

Apologize,  a-pol'lo-jize,  v.  n.  ( apologia,  Gr.)  To 
make  an  apology. 

Apologizru,  a-pol'o-ji-zur,  a.  A defender;  an 
apologist. 

His  opotoyizera  labour  to  free  him. — 

Uaumer’i  View  of  Antiquity. 

Apologue,  np'o-log,  ».  (apologoa,  Gr.)  A fable; 
a story  contrived  so  as  to  convey  some  moral 
lesson. 

Apologubr,  ap'o-log-ur,  a.  One  who  writes  fables; 
a story-teller. — An  uncommon  word. 

A mouse,  said  an  apologuer,  was  brought  np  in  a chest* 
and  there  fed  with  bread  and  cheese. — JIuston't  AiuUomy 
of  UHawhrty. 

Apology,  a-pol'lo-je,  $.  (apologia,  Gr.  and  Lat) 
Defence ; vindication ; excuse. 

Not*. — Ayrlogy  generally  signifies  excuse,  not  vindica- 
tion, and  tends  rather  to  extenuate  the  fault  alb-red, 
than  to  prove  that  no  fault  has  l*t-n  committed, 
flishop  Wut-son,  however,  in  his  " .4/«Ayy  fur  the 
lii hie,  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  vindication,  not  of 
excuse. 

ApolybIS,  a-pol'e-sis,  s.  ( apolyo , I release,  Gr.) 
Debility  of  the  limbs  or  looseness  of  bandages. — 
Erotian.  Expulsion  of  the  fret  us  or  secundincs; 
resolution  or  termination  of  a disease. — Hippo- 
crates; Galen. 

Apomkcometry,  a - po  - me  - kom'me  - tre,  a.  (apo, 
from,  mekoa , distance,  and  metre  o,  I measure,  Gr.) 
The  art  of  measuring  from  a distance. 
Aponeurosis,  a-pon-nu-ro'sis,  a.  ( apo , from,  and 
neuron,  a nerve,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  a tendinous 
or  fibrous  expansion,  erroneously  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  that  of  a nerve.  When  it  takes 
place  in  the  thigh,  it  is  termed  the  Fascia  lata. 
Apophasis,  a-poPa-sis,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Rhetoric, 
a figure  by  which  the  orator,  speaking  ironically, 
seems  to  wave  what  be  wonld  plainly  insinuate. 
Ex. — ‘ Neither  will  I mention  those  things,  which, 
if  I would,  you,  notwithstanding,  could  neither  con- 
fute nor  speak  against  them.’ 

Apopklegmatic,  ap-o-flcg'ma-tik,  a.  (apo,  and 
phlegma,  phlegm,  Gr.)  Expectorant,  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  medicines  which  have  a tendency 
to  cause  expectoration  or  discharge  of  mucus. — 
Obsolete. 

Apopiileomattsant,  a-po-fleg-mat'e-xant,  a.  Any 
medicine  which  produces  a discharge  of  phlegm  or 
mucus,  as  squills,  Ac. 

Ai'opiilkom atism,  a-po-flog'ma-tixm,  a.  An  apo- 
phlcgmatic  medicine. — Obsolete. 

And  to  it  is  in  (iiojMeomatitnu  and  gargnrisms,  that 
draw  rheum  down  by  the  palate.—  Bacon. 

Apophthegm,  tp'o-ltan,  a.  A remarkable  say- 
ing.— See  Apothegm. 

Apophyab,  a-pofe-as,  i.  ( apophyo , I send  forth, 
Gr.)  An  appendix  or  continuation  of  any  part. 
The  ramifications  of  the  veins  are  termed  qpo- 
phyades  by  Hippocrates. 

ApophTGE  or  Apophygy,  a-pofe-je,  a.  (< apojthege , 
flight  or  escape,  Gr.)  Id  Architecture,  that  part 
of  a column  which  is  situated  between  the  upper 
fillet,  on  the  cylindrical  part  of  a column,  where 
it  begins  to  rise  out  of  the  base.  It  is  usually 
moulded  into  a hollow  or  curvetto,  out  of  which 
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it  seems  to  spring  upwards.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  spring  of  the  column.  It  is  termed 
conge  by  the  French,  signifying  leave  or  permis- 
sion to  go  or  rise  up. 

Apophyllite,  a-poffil-lite,  a.  (apo,  from,  and 
p/tyllotk,  a leaf,  tir.)  Ichthyophthalmite,  fish- 
eye  stone ; a mineral,  which  occurs  in  square 
prisms,  the  solid  angles  of  which  are  replaced  by 
triangular  planes,  which,  by  a deeper  replacement, 
assume  the  form  of  rhombic  planes.  The  strnc-  | 
tore  is  lamellar,  cross-fractured,  fine-grained,  nn-  j 
even : colour,  white  or  greyish,  sometimes  with  a 
reddish  tinge;  external  lustre,  splendent;  inter- 
nal, glistening  and  pearly;  transparent,  translu- 
cent, or  opaque.  It  exfoliates  before  tbe  blowpipe 
— hence  the  name  Apophyllite.  The  name  Ich- 
thyopthalmite  or  fish -eye  stone,  is  given  to  it 
from  its  pearly-like  lustre.  A specimen  from 
Iceland,  analysed  by  Turner,  consisted  of  potash, 
4*18;  silica,  50*76;  lime,  22*39;  water,  17*36; 
fluoric  arid,  n trace,  idealities — Greenland,  Ice- 
land, Ferae  Islands,  Isle  of  Sky. 

Apophysis,  a-pof'e-ais,  t.  (n/xrpAysu,  from  apo- 
phgo,  I produce  or  send  forth,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy, 
a term,  signifying  a process,  protuberance,  or  pro- 
jection of  a bone  or  other  part.  In  Botany,  a 
fleshy  tubercle,  situated  under  tbe  basis  of  tbe 
pericarp  of  certain  mosses. 

Apoplectic,  ap-o-plek'tik,  | a.  {apopUetvptr, 

ApoPLECTiCAL,ap-o-plek'te-kal,j  Fr.)  Relating  to 
an  apoplexy. 

Apoplexkd,  ap'o-plekst,  a.  Paralysed. 

flense,  sure,  you  have. 

Else  you  could  not  have  motion  ; but  sure  that  sense 
Is  apopUxed. — Shakt. 

Apoplexy,  ap'o-plek-se,  I.  (apopUxio,  from  apo- 
plexao,  1 strike  or  astound,  Gr.)  A sudden  de- 
privation of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  during 
which,  tbe  patient  lies  in  a sleep-like  state,  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  continuing.  Apo- 
plexy is  considered,  by  M.  Serves,  to  result  from 
irritation  of  the  membrane  of  the  brain;  and 
palsy,  or  that  state  in  which  the  stupor  is  less, 
from  a morbid  change  in  its  tubs  toner.  Bleeding 
is  the  general  cure  resorted  to,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  diminish  the  quantity  and  momentum  of  the 
circulating  fluid,  to  enable  the  ruptured  vessels  to 
contract  with  greater  facility,  and  afford  time  for 
absorption  of  whatever  may  have  been  effused. 
The  word  apoplex,  is  sometimes  used  for  apoplexy. 

How  does  his  apoplex  * 

Is  that  strong  on  him  still — lien.  Jonton. 

This  apoplex  will,  certain,  be  his  end.— Shake. 

Apopnixis,  a-pop-nik'sis,  t.  ( apopnigo , I suffocate, 
Gr.)  Suffocation. 

Aporema,  a-po-re'ma,  $.  ( aporema , perplexity, 
doubt,  Gr.)  In  Mathematics,  a problem. 

Aporia,  n-po're-a,  s.  ( aporia , perplexity,  Gr.)  In 
Rhetoric,  a figure  by  which  the  speaker  shows 
that  he  is  in  doubt  where  to  begin  or  what  to  say. 
Ex. — ‘Whether  he  took  them  from  his  fellows 
more  impudently,  gave  them  to  a harlot  more 
lasciviously,  removed  them  from  the  Roman  people 
more  wickedly,  or  altered  them  more  presumptu- 
ously, I cannot  tell.' — Cicero. 

Aporobranchiars,  a-po-ro-brank'e-uns,  ) 

Apouohila  xchi  at  a,  a-po-ro- brank  - ki'a -ha,  \ 
a.  (aporrxu,  want,  and  bragehia,  Gr.  bronchia,  gills, 
Lat>)  A name  given  by  Latreille  to  an  order  of 
tbe  Arachuidcs  or  spiders,  which  have  no  stigmata 


or  respiratory  organs  upon  the  surface  of  the  body; 
and  by  Blainville  to  an  order  of  his  class  Para- 
cephalophora,  in  which  he  ranks  those  molluscs 
in  which  the  organs  of  respiration  are  scarcely 
observable. 

Aporoc kph ala,  a-po-ro-sef  a -la,  *.  {aporia,  doubt, 
and  kephale,  a hand,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Blainville  to  an  order  of  his  class  Snbannelidaires, 
comprehending  those  which  have  the  head  indis- 
tinct, and  never  separate  from  the  body. 

Aporrhcka,  ap-por-re'a,  $.  (ap/x>rrhoir,  Gr.)  Ef 
fluvium ; emanation. — Not  used. 

APOMOPKSIS,  a-pos-e-o-pe'sis,  $.  ( apo , after,  and 
tiopan,  I am  silent,  Gr.)  A form  of  speech,  by 
which  the  speaker,  through  some  affection  or  ve- 
hemency,  breaks  off  before  the  subject  is  concluded. 

Aposipedejt,  a-po-sepV-din,  a (<i/w,  from,  and 
arprdon,  putrefaction,  Gr.)  A substance  obtained, 
occasionally,  from  putrid  cheese,  in  a crystnline 
form,  named  by  Braconnot,  f bride  cuter  us,  the 
oxide  of  caseine. 

A POST  AC  Y,  a-poe'ta-se,  $.  {apoataxia,  desertion  Gr.) 
Departure  from  the  principles  which  a man  has 
once  professed,  generally  applied  in  cases  of  reli- 
gious defection.  The  canon  law  defines  ajxtafart, 
to  be  a wilful  departure  from  that  state  of  faith 
which  any  person  has  professed  himself  to  hold  in 
tbe  Christian  church. 

Notk.— In  these  times,  it  ha*  become  a matter  of  faith 
with  certain  serta  and  philosopher*,  that  the  will  U 
pastier  in  the  formation  of  opinion,  and  takes  its  im- 
pressions from  evidence  adduced,  or  from  concurrent 
testimony ; and,  as  no  individual  is  the  author  of  the 
circumstances  that  surround  him.  and  influence  opin- 
ion, culpability  U not  attachable  to  particular  modes 
of  faith  ; and  that,  therefore,  in  religious  matters, 
universal  charity  among  mankind  should  prevail. 

APOSTATE,  a-pos'tate,  t.  One  who  abandons  the 
religion  he  formerly  professed  ; — a.  false,  traitor- 
ous;— p.  n.  to  desert  one’s  religious  profession:  to 
apostatize. 

l‘c:  hap«  some  of  these  apoiUtfiiy  stars  have  thought 

themsalve*  true. — UalL 

Apostatical,  a-pos- tat'e-kal,  a.  After  the  man-  ; 
ner  of  an  apostate. 

To  wear  turbans  is  an  apottatical  conformity. 

— Hand  pa. 

Apostatize,  n-pos'ta-tiae,  r.  «.  To  forsake  one’s  ! 
religious  profession. 

Apostem ate,  a-pos 'te -mate,  r.  i».  To  become  an  1 
apostetne;  to  swell  and  become  filled  with  puruleu. 
matter. 

Apostkmatioe,  a-poe-te-ma'ahun,  a.  The  forming 
into  an  apostetne. 

Apostkmk,  a-pos'teme,  } a.  (apoatemo,  Gr.  and 

Apostume,  a-pos'tume,  > Lat.)  An  absopw*.  a 

Aposthume,  a-pos'tuine,  ) collection  of  purulent  ; 
matter  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

A Posteriori,  a pos-te-re-o're,  a.  (Latin.)  A mode  J 
of  reasoning,  in  which  we  deduce  the  cause  from  | 
the  effect. 

Apostle,  a-poa'sl,  $.  ( opostohs , from  apoatelb,  1 
send  forth,  Gr.)  A term,  it  is  said,  given  by  the 
ancient  Jews,  to  persons  sent  to  different  parts,  to  j 
collect  the  half-shekel  which  every  Jew  paid  annu-  | 
ally  for  the  temple  service ; but  (Ecumenius  states,  j 
that  it  was,  in  his  time,  a custom  among  tho  Jews,  j 
to  call  those  apoatlea , who  carried  circular  letters,  : 
addressed  to  their  brethren,  by  their  rulers  and  I 
elders — but  these  duties  might  be  conjoined.  The 
term  is  generally  applied,  in  the  New  Testament, 
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to  those  persons  whom  Jesus  Christ  had  selected 
| and  sent  abroad  to  preach  the  gospel  and  organize 
the  Church.  The  apostles  are  usually  represented 
ou  ancient  paintings,  with  the  following  symbols 
or  attributes: — St.  Peter,  with  the  keys;  St.  Paul, 
with  a sword;  St.  Andrew,  with  a cross  or  saltier; 
St.  James,  minor,  with  a fuller’s  pole;  St.  John, 
with  a cup,  and  winged  serpent  flying  from  it ; 
St.  Bartholomew,  with  a knife;  St.  Philip,  with  a 
long  stafl^  the  upper  end  of  which  is  funned  into 
a cross;  St.  Thomas,  with  a lance;  St.  Matthew, 
with  a hatchet;  St  Matthias,  with  a battle-axe; 

1 and  St.  James,  major,  with  a pilgrim’s  staff, 

; Apostles  hip,  a-pos'al-ship,  a.  The  office  of  an 
| ! apostle. 

Apostolate,  a-pos'to-late,  a.  ( apoatolatu. a,  Lat) 

I j Apostloship;  mission. 

Apostolic,  a-pos-tol'ik,  > a.  Delivered  or 

Apostolical,  a-pos-tol'e-kal,)  taught  by  the  apos- 
tles ; belonging  to  the  apostles. 

Apostolicai.lt,  a-pos-tol'e-kal-le,  ad.  With  the 
authority,  or  in  the  manner  of  an  apostle. 

Apostolicalness,  a-pos-tol'e-kal-nes,  #.  Apos- 
tolical authority  or  function. 

Apostolics,  a-pos  tol'Iks,  a.  A name  which  has 
been  given  to  different  sects  who  have  professed 
to  imitate  the  simplicity  and  seal  of  the  Apostles. 
One  of  these  was  in  existence  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. They  renounced  all  worldly  professions, 
and  had  all  things  in  common.  Another  sprung 
up  towards  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  century.  In 
addition  to  their  profession  of  following  the  simple 
manners  of  the  apostles,  they  discountenanced 
matrimony,  but  each  was  allowed  ‘a  spiritual 
sister’  as  a companion.  They  wore  white  gar- 
ments and  long  beards,  objected  to  oaths,  and 
denied  the  lawfulness  of  accumulating  private  pro- 
perty. Their  leader,  Gerhard  Sagarelli,  was  burned 
by  the  Holy  Inquisition  at  Parma,  in  1300 ; and 
his  successor,  Dulcinus,  after  holding  out  two 
j years  against  the  army  of  the  church,  was  taken 
and  tortured  to  death  with  his  spiritual  aster  in 
1307. 

Apostrophe,  ap-poe'tro-fe,  a.  (ajwatrophe,  from 
j apo,  from,  and  strepho,  I turn,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric, 
a turning  from  the  person  or  persons  present  to 
address  the  absent  or  the  dead.  In  Grammar,  a 
superior  comma  ( * ) showing  that  a word  is  con- 
tracted, as,  call'd  for  called,  tho ’ for  though. 
i Apostropiuc,  ap-pos'tro-fik,  a.  Denoting  an 
i apostrophe ; belonging  to  an  apostrophe. 

Apostrophize,  ap-pos'tro-  fize,  r.  o.  To  address 
by  an  apostrophe ; to  make  an  apostrophe. 

Apostume.— See  Aposteme. 

Apotelism,  a-pot'e-liztn,  a.  (apoteleo,  I bring  to 
j P^s»  or  accomplish,  Gr.)  In  Astrology,  the  cal- 
I culation  of  a nativity. 

i Apotheca,  a-po'tAe-ka,  a.  ( apotheke , a repository, 
Gr.)  In  Grecian  architecture,  a storehouse  in 
which  oil,  wine,  &c.  were  deposited.  A name 
given  by  some  old  English  writers  to  an  apothe- 
cary’s shop. 

He  shall  ever  now  and  then  visit  the  apMcca,  to  cast 

out  thereof  all  decayed  drugs  and  compositions.— Sir 

W.  1‘dtg'a  Advance  of  Learning. 

Apothecary,  a-pofA'e-ka-re,  $.  (apotheke,  Gr.) 
A person  whose  business  is  to  prepare  medicines 
for  sale ; one  who  keeps  a shop  for  tho  sale  of 
I medicines. 

Apothecium,  a-po-t/ie'ahe-um,  a.  (apotheke,  Gr.) 


APOTHEGM— APPARATUS. 


In  Botany,  the  shield  or  flat  dish,  consisting  of  a if 
nucleus  surrounded  by  a border,  in  which  the  asci  1 
of  lichens  are  inclosed. 

Apotheom,  ap'o-Mem,  a.  (apo,  from,  and  [ 

Apophthegm,  > phthema,  voice,  Gr.)  A remark-  i 

Apothem,  ) able  saying;  a valuable  maxim. 
Apothkomatical,  a-po-tAeg-mat'e-kal,  a.  In 
the  manner  of  an  apothegm ; containing  apothegms.  ■, 
Apothegm ati ST,  a-po-Meg'ina-tist,  t.  A collector 
of  apothegms. 

Apothegmatize,  a-po-rteg'ma-tize,  v.  n.  To  utter  j 
apothegms  or  remarkable  sayings. 

Apotheosis,  a-potA-e'o-ais,  a.  (opotheaia,  from  opo, 
and  Theoa , God,  Gr.)  Deification;  a ceremony  ! 
by  which  the  ancient  Romans  used  to  compliment  * 
their  emperors  and  great  men,  after  their  death,  ; 
with  a place  among  the  gods. 

Apothesis,  a-potA 'e-sis,  a.  (apo,  and  tithemi , I put, 
Gr.)  A place  on  the  south  side  of  tho  chancel,  in 
the  early  churches,  furnished  with  tiers  of  shelves, 
on  which  the  books,  sacred  vessels,  and  vestments, 
were  put  In  Surgery,  the  placing  of  a fractured 
limb  in  the  position  in  which  it  ought  to  remain. 
Apotome,  a-pot'o-me,)  $.  (apo,  and  temno,  I cut, 
Apotomy,  a-pot'o-me,)  Gr.)  In  Mathematics,  the 
remainder  or  difference  between  two  lines  or  quanti- 
ties, commensurable  only  in  power.  In  Music, 
that  portion  of  a whole  tone  which  remains  after 
deducting  from  it  an  interval,  less  by  a limma, 
than  a semitone  major.  The  Greeks  divided  the  j 
tone  major  into  a lesser  and  greater,  the  greater  I 
they  called  the  apotome,  and  the  less,  the  limma. 
The  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  was 
21-87  to  20-48. 

Apotrophe,  a-pot'tro-fc,  $.  (apo,  and  trepo , I turn,  j 
Gr.)  A hymn  sung  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  I 
Rods. 

Apozem,  ap  o-zem,  a.  (apo,  and  zeo,  I boD,  Gr.)  A 
decoction. — Obsolete. 

Apozemical,  a -po-zem 'e-kal,  a.  Similar  to  a 
decoction. — Obsolete. 

Appair,  np-pare',  r.  a.  (aperran,  o r for-paran,  to 
overthrow  or  spoil,  Sax.)  To  impair;  to  bring 
into  decay;  to  lessen  ; to  make  worse; — p.  *.  to  l 
degenerate ; to  become  worse. — Obsolete. 
Gentlewomen,  which  fear  neither  name,  sunne,  nor 
winde,  for  appairing  their  beauty.— Sir  T.  Ugo Ci  <Jo- 
vemonr. 

AH  that  liveth  appaircth  fart.— Old  Flag. 

Appal,  ap-pawl',  v.  a.  (ad,  and  palieo,  I look  pale 
with  fear,  Lat.)  To  fright ; to  strike  with  sud- 
den fear;  to  depress;  to  discourage; — v.  n.  to 
grow  faint ; to  be  dismayed. 

To  make  hU  power  appalLn,  and  to  fayla. 

There,  with  her  wrath  fall  courage,  *gan  appall. 

And  haughtie  spirits  meekly  to  adaw.— Spenser. 

Appalment,  ap-pawl'ment,  a.  Depression  from 
fear ; impression  of  fear. 

Appanage. — See  Apanage. 

Apparatus,  ap  - pa  - ra'tus,  a.  (apparatus,  from  ap- 
paro,  I prepare,  Lat.)  Things  provided  as  a means 
to  an  end,  as  instruments  necessary  for  any  art  or 
trade ; the  furniture  of  a house ; ammunition  for 
war ; equipage  ; show.  In  Surgery,  the  term  is 
applied  to  certain  methods  of  performing  oper- 
ations, as  apparatus  major,  apparatus  minor, 
particular  methods  of  operating  in  Lithotomy. 
Pneumatic  apparatus,  the  name  given  to  certain 
contrivances  for  collecting  tho  gases  from  chemical 
processes  and  subjecting  them  to  experiment. 
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Atparel,  ap-par'el,  i.  (appareil,  dressing  appara- 
tus, Fr.  from  apparo , I prepare,  Lat.)  Dress; 
clothing ; vesture  ; external  habiliment*. 

Ills  resumed  carriage  made  religion  appear  in  the 
natural  apparH  of  simplicity. — TatUr. 

— v.  a.  to  dress ; to  adorn  with  dress ; to  com 
or  deck  as  with  dress. 

Apparence,  ap-pa'rens,  ) s,  (French.)  Appear- 
Apparency,  ap-pa'ren-se,  ) ancc. — Obsolete. 

To  make  allusion 

By  such  apfxiranoc  or  Joglerie. — ChaMOtr, 

And  thus  this  double  hyiiot-ruie, 

Witli  bis  devout  apparenckt, 

A Tjier  set  upon  bis  f ace. — (Tower. 

Apparent,  ap-pa'rent,  a.  ( appareo,  I appear,  Lat.) 
Plain ; indubitable ; not  doubtful ; seeming  in 
appearance,  not  real ; visible,  in  opposition  to 
secret , open ; evident ; known ; not  merely  sus- 
pected ; certain,  not  presumptive.  In  Entomo- 
logy,  an  ajtpartrU  alitrunk  of  an  insect,  when 
that  member  is  more  developed  than  the  pro- 
thorax, as  in  the  Neuroptern.  Apparent  pheno- 
mena are  those  appearances  which  are  not  real, 
and  require  correction  or  reduction.  In  Astrono- 
my, an  apparent  conjunction  is  that  in  which  a 
straight  line,  crossing  the  centre  of  two  stars, 
passes  not  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  through 
that  of  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Apparent  dia- 
meter of  a star,  the  number  of  degrees  under  which 
it  is  seen  from  the  earth,  or  an  angle  made  by 
two  lines,  drawn  to  the  eye  from  the  opposite 
points  of  its  disk,  the  true  diameter  of  which,  is 
the  line  that  joins  the  points.  Apparent  eclipse, 
an  eclipse,  in  which  a celestial  body  becomes  in- 

I visible  to  us  from  the  interposition  of  an  opaque 
body,  as  in  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  those  of 
the  satellites  of  Jnpiter  by  Jupiter  itself;  the 
occultations  of  stars  by  planets,  or  of  a planet  by 
a planet,  or  of  a star  or  planet  by  the  moon. 
A pparent  or  sensible  horizon  is  the  plane  described 
by  the  circle  actually  bounding  the  view ; the  real  I 
or  rational  horizon  is  a plane  parallel  to  the  appa-  j 
rent  horizon,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Apparent  magnitude  is  the  angle  under 
which  any  line  appears  at  the  eye,  or  the  angle 
made  by  lines  drawn  from  ita  extremities  to  the  • 
eye.  Apparent  motion , the  velocity  and  direction 
in  which  a body  appears  to  move,  when  the  spec- 
tator is  himself  in  motion  without  being  conscious 
of  it.  Apparent  time , time  indicated  by  the  sun’s 
passage  of  n meridian,  while,  mean  time , is  that 

I which  would  be  indicated  by  the  sun,  if  its  angu- 
lar velocity  in  ita  orbit  were  uniform. — A p/xtrent, 

I I in  Law,  one  whose  right  of  inheritance  is  indubi- 
table, as  the  heir  apparent  in  distinction  to  the 
heir  presumptive . 

Re  is  the  next  of  blood. 

And  hdr  apparent  to  the  English  crown.— Stott. 

Apparently,  ap-pa'rent-le, ad.  Evidently;  openly. 

Afparentness,  ap-pa'rent-nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  apparent 

Apparition,  ap-pa-rish'nn,  a.  ( apparition,  from 
appareo , I appear,  Lat.)  A flashy  vision;  spectre ; 
the  thing  appearing ; a short  visit  or  stay ; some- 
thing only  apparent ; not  real ; a form ; a visible 
object 

I have  marked 
A thousand  blushing  apparitions 
To  start  into  her  face  ; a thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes.— .'•AuJfcs. 
In  Astronomy,  the  visibility  of  some  luminary, 


after  being  hid  as  in  a transit,  opposed  to  oocul- 
tation. 

Appahitor,  ap-par'e-tnr,  s.  ( apparitasr , Fr.  from 
apparo , I am  ready,  Lat)  One  who  is  at  hand 
to  execute  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  or  judge 
of  any  court  of  judicature;  a beadle;  asumnmner. 
Was  it  to  go  about  circled  with  a band  of  rooking  offi- 
cials, witli  cloak-bags  full  of  citations,  and  processes  to 
be  served  by  a corparmlity  ot  gntfou-like  ajparUors.— 
it  ikon,  of  Reform,  in  England,  Rook  /. 

Appay,  ap-pay',  v.  a.  ( appager , to  satisfy,  old  Fr.) 
To  content — Obsolete. 

80  only  can  high  justice  rest  appaid.  —Milton. 

Ay,  Willy,  whr-n  the  heart  is  ill  assayed. 

How  can  bagpipe  or  joints  be  well  appaid  f — 

Spenser. 

Apprach,  ap-peetsh',  r.  a.  (empechi,  Fr.  epeseker, 
old  Fr.)  To  impeach ; to  accuse ; to  inform 
against  any  person ; to  censure ; to  reproach ; to 
taint  with  accusation. — Obsolete. 

Nor  ran’st,  nor  durst  thou,  traitor,  on  the  pain, 
AppeocA  my  honour,  or  thine  own  maintain.— 

Dryien. 

Appeaciiee,  ap-peetsh'ur,  a.  An  accuser. — Ob- 
solete. 

Atpeaciimext,  ap-peetah'raent,  s.  Accusation. — 
Obsolete. 

Appeal,  ap-pecl',  v.  n.  (apjxllo,  I call,  Lat.)  To 
transfer  to  a higher  tribunal ; to  transfer  to  another 
as  judge  or  witness ; — v.  a.  to  charge  with  a crime; 
to  accuse. 

One  but  flatters  us. 

As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come. 

Namely,  t’  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — 
Skats. 

— s.  in  Law,  the  removal  of  a cause  from  an  in- 
ferior to  a superior  court;  an  accusation  of  a 
criminal  offence  by  one  subject  against  another. 

The  duke  *s  unjust. 

Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal, 

And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth 
Which  here  you  coine  t'  accuse. — Skaks. 

— o.  a summons  to  answer  a charge ; a call  upon 
any  one  as  a witness. 

Appealable,  ap-peel'a-bl,  a.  That  which  may  bo 
appealed. 

Appealant,  ap-peel'ant,  a.  An  appellant;  one  who 
appeals. — Obsolete. 

Lords,  appealants. 

Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage, 

Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. — Skats. 
Appealer,  up- peel 'ur,  s.  One  who  makes  an 
appeal. 

Appear,  ap-peer',  r.  n.  (appareo,  I appear,  Lat) 
To  be  in  sight;  to  be  visible  • to  stand  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  another;  generally  used  of  standing 
before  some  superior;  to  offer  one’s  self  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a tribunal;  to  exhibit  one’s  self  before  • 
court  of  justice;  to  be  made  clear  by  evidence;  to 
seem  in  opposition  to  reality;  to  be  plain  beyond 
dispute.  The  word  is  used  as  a noun,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  from  Fletcher’s  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess. 

Here  will  I wash  it  in  this  morning’s  dew, 

Which  she  on  every  little  grass  doth  strew 
In  silver  drops,  against  the  sun's  appear. 

Appearance,  ap-peer'ana,  s.  ( appearence,  Fr.)  Tbs 
act  of  coming  into  sight ; phenomena;  thatqnahty 
of  anything  which  is  viable;  semblance;  not  real- 
ity ; external  show;  entry  into  a place  or  company ; 
apparition;  supernatural  risibility;  exhibition  of 
the  person  in  a court ; open  circumstance  of  a case ; 
presence;  mien;  probability;  seeming;  likelihood. 
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In  Astronomy,  a phenomenon  or  phasis.  In  Law, 
a defendant  tiling  a common  or  special  bail  on 
any  process  issued  out  of  a court  of  judicature. 
Appearbr,  ap-pecr'ur,  $.  One  who  appears. 
Appearing,  ap-peer'ing,  b.  The  act  of  appearing, 
i Appeasable,  ap-pc'za-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
pacified;  reconcilcable. 

Appeasablexess,  ap-pe'za-bl-ncs,  #.  The  quality 
of  being  appeasable. 

Appease,  ap-peci',  r.  a.  ( appaiser , Fr.)  To  quiet; 
to  put  into  a state  of  peace;  topadfy;  to  reconcile; 
to  still  wrath  ; to  stilL 
O Ood ! If  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appear  thee. 

Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone.— Shots. 

Appeasement,  ap-peez'ment,  s.  ( appaisement , Fr.) 
A state  of  peace. 

Appeaser,  ap-pco'zur,  b.  One  who  pacifies ; one 
who  quiets  disturbances. 

Appkasive,  ap-pce'ziv,  a.  That  which  mitigates 
or  appeases. 

Appellancy,  np-pel'lan-se,  a.  ( 'appello , I call,  Lat.) 

1 Appeal ; capability  of  appcaL 
> Appellant,  ap-pcl'lant,  #.  A challenger;  one 
who  summons  another  to  answer  either  in  the  lists 
or  in  a court  of  justice ; one  who  appeals  from  a 
lower  to  a higher  court  or  judge; — n.  appealing; 
relating  to  an  appeal,  or  to  the  appealer. 
Appp.llate,  ap- pel' late,  a.  (ajtpellatus,  Lat.)  The 
]»creon  appealed  against;  created  on  appeal. 

The  king  of  Prance  is  not  the  fountain  of  justice  ; the 
judges,  neither  the  original  nor  the  appellate,  are  of  his 
nomination.— Burke. 

Appellation,  ap-pel-la'shun,  a.  ( oppellatio , Lat.) 
Name;  word  by  which  anything  is  called.  Ap- 
pellation was  anciently  used  for  the  law  term  ap- 
pad. 

Such  speaking  and  counter-speaking,  with  their 
several  voices  of  citations,  appellations,  allegations,  certi- 
licatcs,  Ac. — Den  Jcmson. 

And  bade  Daa  Phoebus’  scribe  her  appellation  seal. 

—Spenser. 

Appellative,  ap-pel'la-tiv,  s.  (apjxlfolirum,  Lat.) 
A title  or  distinction.  In  Grammar,  a common 
as  opposed  to  a proper  name ; — a.  usual ; common ; 
opposed  to  proper;  peculiar. 

Appeixativelt,  ap-pol'la-tiv-le,  ad.  As  an  ap- 
pellative. Ex. — * This  man  is  a Hercules.'  Her- 
cules is  here  used,  appellutively,  to  signify  a strong 
man. 

Appellatoet,  ap- pel  la- to- re,  ad.  Containing  an 
appcaL 

Appellee,  ap-  pel  - le',  «.  Tlie  person  appealed 
against  xuid  accused. 

Appellor,  ap-pellur,  s.  A prosecutor;  an  appel- 
lant. 

Append,  ap-pend',  r.  a.  ( appendo , Lat)  To  hang 
anything  upon  another ; to  add  something  as  an 
accessary,  not  a principal,  part;  to  attach  to;  to 
add  as  a supplement 

Appendage,  op-pcn'daje,  9.  Something  added  to 
another  thing  without  being  necessary  to  its  essence, 
as,  the  portico  of  a house. 

Modesty  is  the  appendage-  of  sobriety,  and  is  to  chAstity, 
to  temperance,  and  to  humility,  as  the  fringes  are  to  n 
ganuenL—  Taylor. 

Appendance,  ap- pen' dans,  s.  ( appendencia,  Span.) 
Something  annexed  to,  or  hanging  upon,  another. 

The  just  monuments,  signs,  and  appendanees  of  riril 
greatness. — Bishop  JJalL 

Appendancy,  ap-pen'dan-se,  a,  That  which  is  by 
right  annexed  to  another  tiling. 
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Ar pp.nd ant,  ap-pen'dant,)  a.  Hanging  to;  be-  ; 
APPEXDBKT,  ap- pen 'dent,  j longing  to;  annexed; 
concomitant. 

Riches  multiplied  beyond  the  proportion  of  our  char- 
acter, and  the  wants  a )>/>»' ndant  to  it.  naturally  dispose  , 
men  to  forget  (JoiL — Tuylor.  \ 

In  Law,  anything  heritable  belonging  to  a more 
important  inheritance,  as,  an  hospital  may  bo 
appendant  to  a manor,  or  a common  to  a free- 
hold; — s.  a part  annexed ; an  accidental  or  od- 
ventitioos  part. 

A word,  a look,  a tread  will  strike,  ns  they  are  the 
appendants  to  external  symmetry,  or  indicators  of  the 
beauty  of  the  mind. — Grew. 

Appendicate,  ap-pen'de-katc,  r.  a.  To  annex. 
Appendication,  ap-pen-de-ka'shun,  b.  Appen-  j 
dago;  annexion. — Obsolete. 

There  are  considerable  parts,  integrals,  and  append!*  ‘ 
oationj,  into  the  mundtu  asj<ctabdis,  iin)H>wiblv  to  be  eter- 
nal.— Hal*. 

Appendiccla,  a-pon-dik'u-la,  b.  A small  appen- 
dage. 

Appendiculate,  ap-pen-dik'u-late,  a.  ( nppendicu - 
latus}  Lat.)  Furnished  with  one  or  more  appen-  1 
dages.  Applied,  in  Botany,  to  leaves,  stalks,  &c.,  j 
haring  one  or  more  additional  organs  attached. 

In  Anatomy,  Append 'iculas  Epiploica  f numerous 
small  appendages  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  filled  ' 
with  adipose  matter,  and  produced  by  the  peri- 
toneal tunic ; supposed  to  have  the  same  use  os 
the  omentum. 

Appendix,  ap-pen'diks,  b.,  Appendices,  ap-pen'- 
de-ses,  pi.  (Latin.)  Something  appended  ; some- 
thing added  by  way  of  supplement ; an  adjunct 
or  concomitant;  Apjtewlice s cerebeUi vermiformejt 
the  worm -like  appendices  of  the  corel>elluzn  ; two 
eminences  on  the  cerebellum,  one  of  which  is 
situated  on  the  anterior  and  superior  part,  and 
the  other  on  the  posterior  and  inferior. 

Appeksus,  ap- pen 'bus,  a.  ( appendo , I hang  np, 
Lat)  Applied,  in  Botany,  when  an  orulo  is  not 
exactly  pendulons,  but  is  attached  to  the  placenta 
by  some  point  intermediate  between  the  apex  and 
the  middle. 

Apperceive,  ap-per-seev',  r.n.  (appcrqoirre,  npar- 
cevoir,  old  Fr.)  To  comprehend ; to  understand. 

— Obsolete. 

For  now,  goth  he.  ful  fust  Imagining, 

If  by  his  wives  chere  he  mighte  see. 

Or  by  her  wordcs  appereeiee,  that  sho 
W ere  changed. — Chaucer. 

Apperceiying,  ap-per-seev'ing,  s.  Perception; 
the  act  of  perceiving. — Obsolete. 

For  dread  of  jealou9  mennes  aflxraei rings  — Chaucer. 

Apperception,  ap  - per -sep' shun,  9.  In  Moral 
Philosophy,  the  degree  of  perception,  which  re- 
flects, as  it  were,  upon  itself ; by  which  wo 
are  conscious  of  our  existence,  and  conscious  of 
our  own  perceptions. 

Apperil,  ap-pcr'ril,  9.  (from  peril.')  Danger. — 
Obsolete. 

Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperiL— Skats. 
Appertain,  np- per- tone',  r.  n.  (ap/xrrtmir,  Fr. 
from  ad,  and  jiertenrn,  I pertain.  Lit.)  To  belong 
to,  as  of  right;  to  belong  to,  ns  by  nature  or  ap- 
pointment. 

Appertainmext,  np-per-tane  Wnt,  s.  That  wliieh 
belongs  to  any  rank  or  dignity. 

AffEBTENAXCE,  ap  - perite-nans,  s.  ( ttjtjxtrtennnce , 
Fr.)  An  adjunct;  that  which  belongs  to  another 
tiling  or  person ; dependency ; appendage, 
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1 Api’KHTISKST,  ap-per-te'nent,  s.  An  adjunct,  any 
thing  pertaining  to  another. 

You  know  how  opt  our  love  wa*  to  accord. 

To  furniidi  him  with  ali  apptrtinentt 
Belonging  to  hi*  honour. — Shake. 

Appetence,  ap-pet'tcnee,  > ».  (appentcntia,  Lat.) 
Appetency,  up- pet 'ten -sc,)  Carnal  desire ; sensual 
desire;  desire. 

Urol  only  and  completed  to  the  taste  of  lustful  appe- 
1 tenet : to  *mg,  to  dance,  to  dress,  to  troul  the  tongue, 
and  roll  the  eye#.— Milton. 

j Apr KT ENT,  ap'pe-tent,  a.  ( appetens , Lat.)  Very 
desirous. 

Appetibility,  ap-pe-te-bil-e'te,  t.  The  quality  of 
being  desirable. 

Appetible,  ap'pe-te-bl,  a.  (apjtctibili*,  Lat.)  De- 
sirable. 

Appetite,  ap'pe-tite,  ».  ( appittu , Lat.)  The  natural 
desire  of  good ; the  instinct  by  which  wo  arc  led 
to  seek  pleasure ; the  desire  of  sensual  pleasure; 
violent  longing;  eagerness  after  anything;  the 
thing  early  desired;  hunger; — v.  a.  to  desire, — 
Obsolete. 

A man  In  his  natural  perfection  is  fierce,  hardie,  strong 
' in  opinion,  covetous  of  glory  ; desirous  of  knowledge, 
api*ntiruj  bjr  generation  to  bring  forth  liis  semblance. — 
j A’tr  T.  Uyoi'i  Gorcntour. 

Appktition,  ap-pe-to'shun,  r.  (appetitio,  Lat.) 
Desire. — Obsolete. 

' Appetitive,  ap'pe-te-tive,  a.  (apptitif,  Fr.)  Desir- 
able; concupisdble;  impressing  desire. 

Applaud,  ap-plawd',  v.  a.  (apjdnudn,  Lat.)  To 
praise,  by  clapping  the  hands;  to  commend  highly. 

I would  apiiaud  tlice  to  the  very  echo,  that  should 
applaud  again. — Shake. 

Apflauder,  ap-plawd'ur,  s.  One  who  applauds. 
Applause,  ap  plaws',  i.  (apjtlaums,  clapping  of  the 
hands,  Lat.)  Approbation  loudly  expressed,  pro- 
perly by  clapping  the  hands. 

Applausive,  ap-plaw'siv,  a.  Applauding;  con- 
taining applause. 

Apple,  ap'pl,  ».  (ubhall,  Gael,  appel,  Sax.  apfel, 
Gcr.  aple,  Swed.  afal , Welsh,  ora/,  Irish.)  The 
cultivated  fruit  of  Pyrus  Mai  us  or  Apple-tree,  the 
crab -apple  of  our  hedges.  Don,  in  his  General 
System  of  Gardening  and  Botany,  gives  a catalogue 
of  fourteen  hundred  varieties  of  this  highly  esteemed 
fruit ; the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

He  instructed  him ; he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye. — ItcuL  uxii.  10. 

Apple- berry. — See  Billardiera. 

Apple-graft,  ap'pl-graft,  *.  A twig  of  an  apple- 
tree  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  another  tree. 
Apple-harvest,  ap'pl-hdr-veat,  s.  The  time  of 
reaping  the  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 

Tho  apjie-hareest  doth  no  longer  last— Hen  J-yneon. 
Apple-john,  ap'pl-jon,  s.  John-apple,  Northern 
Greening  or  Cowarn  Queening ; a variety  of  apple 
which  keeps  without  sliriveling. 

What  tho  devil  hast  thou  brought  there  ? Apple- 
johns ! Thou  know’st  Sir  J ohn  cannot  endure  an  ajyJe- 
* Jin. — Shot*. 

Apple  of  Sodom,  ap'pl  ov  sod'om,  s.  Sohumin 
Sodoineum ; the  Sodom  egg-plant ; the  name  of 
a plant  mentioned  in  Scripture:  Order,  Solanace®. 
Apple-sauce,  ap'pl -saw's,  s.  A sauce  made  of 
stewed  apples. 

Apple-tart,  or  Apple-pie,  ap'pltart,  ap'pl-pi,  s. 
A tart  made  of  apples,  sugar,  and  crust. 

What,  up  and  down,  carved  like  an  apfdt-hiri. 

—ghats. 

•JO  

Apple-tree. — Sec  Malua. 

Ai*ple-yard,  ap'pl-ydni,  s.  An  enclosure  in  which 
apple-trees  are  grown ; an  orchard. 

Appliable,  ap-pli'a-bl,  a.  (from  apply.)  Fit  to  be 
applied.  Applicable  is  now  used  for  this  word.— 
Which  see. 

Appliance,  ap-pli'ans,  s.  Tlie  act  of  applying!  ! 
the  things  applied. 

Are  you  chnPd  f 

A‘k  God  for  temperance  ; ‘tin  the  ’p]Jtanct  only 
Which  your  desire  requires. — shat*. 

Applicability,  ap-ple-ka-bil'e-te,  t.  The  quality 
of  Wing  applicable,  or  fit  to  be  applied. 

Applicable,  ap'ple-ka-bl,  a.  Fit  to  be  applied,  as 
properly  related  to  something. 

Applicablenkss,  ap'ple-ka-id-ncs,  s.  Fitness  to 
be  applied. 

Applicablt,  ap'ple-ka-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  fit  to 
be  applied. 

Applicant,  np'plo-kant,  s.  ( applico , I apply,  I-aL) 
One  who  applies  for  anything. 

ArPLiCATK,  ap'ple-kate,  $.  (applico,  Lat.)  A right 
line  drawn  across  a curve,  so  as  to  bisect  the  di- 
ameter thereof ; — v.  a.  to  apply. — Not  used. 

The  act  of  faith  is  apfiieaUd  to  the  object,  according 

to  the  nature  of  it. — 1‘carton  on  the  Creed. 

Application,  ap-ple-ka'ahun,  $.  ( ajplieatio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  applying  one  tiling  to  another;  the  thing 
applied;  the  act  of  applying  to  any  person  as  a 
solicitor  or  petitioner;  the  employment  of  means 
for  obtaining  a certain  end ; intenseness  of  thought  { 
dose  study;  attention  to  some  particular  affair;  | 
reference  to  some  case  or  position. 

Applicative,  ap'ple-ka-tiv,  a.  Ft  to  be  applied. 

APPLICATORILY,  ap'ple-ka-to-re-le,  ad.  Including 
the  act  of  application , — ».  tlia,t  which  applies. 

Appliedly,  ap-pli'ed-lc,  ad.  In  a manner  which 
may  be  applied. 

Applier,  ap-pli'or,  s.  That  which  adapts  or  ap-  ' 
piles  ono  thing  to  another;  one  who  applies. 

Appliment,  ap-pli'ment,*.  Application. — Obsolete. 

Apply,  ap-pli',  r.  a.  ( ajplico , Lat.  applier,  old  Fr.) 
To  put  one  thing  to  another ; to  lay  medicaments  ; 
upon  a wound ; to  make  use  of  as  relative  or  suit-  j 
able ; to  put  to  a certain  use ; to  nse  as  means  to 
an  end ; to  fix  the  mind  upon ; to  study;  to  have 
recourse  to  as  a petitioner ; to  address  to ; to  keep 
at  work ; — the  last  sense  is  antiquated,  we  now 
use  ply ; — to  act  upon ; to  ply ; — v.  n.  to  suit ; to 
agree;  to  have  resource  to  as  a petitioner;  to 
attach  by  way  of  influence. 

Appoogiata,  np-poiy-jc-a'tA,  t.  (prop,  a support,  1 
Ital.)  In  Music,  a blended,  and  not  abrupt  utter- 
ance of  the  tones,  so  that  they  imperceptibly  glide 
into  each  other. 

AppogoiaTURA,  ap-podj-je-a-tu'ra,  s.  (a  prop  or 
place  to  lean  upon,  ItaL)  In  Music,  a small  note 
used  by  way  of  embellishment  before  one  of  longer 
duration,  from  which  it  borrows  half  its  value,  or 
sometimes  only  one  quarter. 

Appoint,  ap-poynt',  r.  a.  (appointor,  Fr.)  To  fix 
anything ; to  settle  the  exact  time  of  some  trans- 
action ; to  settle  anything  by  compact ; to  estab- 
lish anything  by  decree ; to  furnish  in  all  points ; 
to  equip  ; to  supply  with  all  things  necessary ; — 
v.  n.  to  decree. 

The  Lord  had  an*i»ted  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of 

Ahitltophel. — J gam.  xvii.  14. 

Appointable,  ap-poynt'a  bl,  a.  Fit  to  be  ap- 
pointed. 
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APPOINTED,  ap-poynl'ed,  a.  part.  Chosen;  set- 
tled ; agreed. 

i Appointee,  ap-poyn-te',  a.  The  person  appointed. 

APFOINTER,  ap-poyn'tur,  «.  Oue  who  settles  or 
fixes  any  thing  or  place. 

Appointment,  ap-poynt'ment,*.  (appointment,  Fr.) 
Stipulation ; the  act  of  fixing  something  in  which 
two  or  more  are  concerned;  decree;  establishment; 
direction;  order;  equipment;  furniture;  dress; 
an  allowance  paid  to  any  one,  commonly  used  of 
allowances  to  public  officers.  In  Law,  1 a devise 
to  a corporation,  for  a charitable  use,  is  valid,  as 
operating  in  tho  nature  of  an  appointment,  rather 
than  a bequest.' — BlacksUmc. 

Apportion,  ap-pore'shnn,  r.  a.  (ad,  and  portio , a 
portion,  Lat)  To  assign  and  divide  in  just  pro- 
portion. 

Apportionatbness,  ap- pore 'shun -ate-nes,  t.  Just 
proportion. 

Apportionkr,  ap-pore'shun-ur,  *.  One  who  sets 
i limits ; one  who  sets  bounds  or  apportions. — Not 
used. 

Apportionment,  ap-pore'shun-ment,  i.  In  Law, 
a dividing  of  rent,  &c.  according  to  the  number 
and  proportions  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  to 
be  distributed. 

Appose,  ap-poze',  e.  a,  (apposer,  Fr.)  To  put 
questions  to. — Obsolete. 

Apposer,  ap-po'zur,  t.  One  who  questions  or  ex- 
amines another.  The  office  of  ‘Foreigu  Apposer’ 
still  exists  in  the  Coart  of  Exchequer. 

Apposite,  ap'po-zit,  a.  (ajtpositus,  Lat.)  Proper; 
fit ; well  adapted  to  time,  place,  or  circumstance. 

Appositely,  ap'po-zit-le,  ad.  Properly;  fitly; 
suitably. 

Api*os i TENB88,  ap'po-zit-ncs,  1.  Fitness;  appro- 
priateness; suitableness. 

Apposition,  ap-po-zish'un,  t.  (appositio,  Lat.)  The 
addition  of  new  matter.  Iu  Grammar,  the  putting 
of  two  nouns  in  the  same  case,  as  William  the 
Conqueror. 

1 Afpobitive,  ap-poz'e-tiv,  a.  Applicable. 

Apr  RAISE,  ap-praie',  v.  a.  (apprezznrt,  Ital.  ap- 
prtcier , Fr.)  To  set  a value  or  price  upon  anything. 

Appraisement,  ap-praze'ment,  s.  The  act  of  valu- 

ing  goods. 

Appraiser,  ap-pra'zur,  t.  A person  appointed  to 
: act  a value  or  price  upon  things. 

Appubcation,  aj>  - pro  -ka' shun,  #.  ( apprecattu , 
prayer,  Lat.)  Earnest  prayer. 

Apprecatoby,  ap'pre-ka-to-ro,  a.  Praying  or 
wishing  good. 

Appreciable,  ap-preesh'e-a-bl,o.  Capable  of  being 
estimated. 

Appreciate,  ap-preesh'e-ate,  r.  a.  (apprecier,  to 
value,  Fr.  from  ad,  and  pretium,  a price,  Lat.)  To 
value;  to  estimate. 

Appreciation,  ap-preesh'e-a-shan,  t.  (French.) 

1 Valuation ; estimation. 

Apprehend,  ap-pre-hend',  v.  a.  ( apprehendo , I 
( take  hold  of.  Lat.)  To  lay  hold  on ; to  seize,  in 
order  for  trial  or  punishment ; to  conceive  by  the 
I mind;  to  tliink on  with  terror;  to  fear;  to  notice. 

1 Apprkiiendeb,  ap-pre-hcnd'ur,  s.  One  who 
seizes  or  apprehends  another ; he  who  apprehends 
or  conceives  in  thought. — Not  often  used  in  the 
latter  sense. 

Gro«  apprehenden  may  not  think  It  more  strange 

than  that  a bullet  should  be  moved  by  the  ratified  air. 

Apprehensible,  ap-pre-hcn'se-bl,  a.  Fit  to  be 
apprehended  or  conceived. 

Apprehension,  ap-pre-hen'shun,  *.  (apprehensia, 
Lat)  Tho  mere  contemplation  of  things,  without 
affirming  or  denying  anything  concerning  them ; 
opinion;  sentiment;  concession;  the  faculty  by  t 
which  we  conceive  new  ideas,  or  the  power  of  con- 
ceiving them;  fear;  suspicion  of  something  to 
happen  or  to  be  done ; seizure ; the  power  of  seiz- 
ing ; seizing  or  holding. 

Apprehensive,  ap  - pre  - hen'siv,  a.  (apprthamf 
Fr.)  Quick  to  understand;  fearful;  perceptive; 
feeling. 

Apprehensively,  ap  pre-hen 'si  v-le,  ad.  In  an 
apprehensive  manner. 

Apprehensiveness,  ap- pre-hen  siv-nes,  *.  Tho 
quality  of  being  apprehensive. 

Apprentice,  ap-pren'tis,  t.  (aprenti,  Fr.)  One 
who  is  bound,  by  consent,  to  a master,  to  learn  a 
trade  ; — v.  a.  to  bind  over  to  a master  to  learn  a 
trade. 

Apprenticbiiood,  ap-pren'tis -hood,)  #.  The 
Apprenticeship,  ap-pren'tis -ship,  ) term  dur- 
ing which  an  apprentice  is  bound  to  serve  his  mas- 
ter. A pprenti cehood  is  seldom  used. 

Must  l not  serve  a long  ajtprtniieeh'xxi 
To  foreign  passages,  and  in  the  end. 

Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  uothing  else. 

But  that  I was  journeyman  to  grief. — SLiks. 
Apprentisaoe,  ap-pren'te-saje, «.  (Freuch.)  Ap- 
prenticeship; figuratively,  trial  or  experience. — 
Obsolete. 

It  is  a better  condition  of  inward  peace,  to  be  accom- 
panied with  some  exercise  of  no  dangerous  war,  in  fo- 
reign parts,  than  to  be  utterly  without  appeenti*  tye  of  war, 
whereby  people  grow  etfenunate  and  unpractised,  when 
occasion  shall  be.— Baeon. 

Appresbed,  ap-prest',  ) I.  (ajpresnu,  Lat)  In  ; 
Adpressed,  ad-prest',  ) Botany,  applied  when 
hairs  lie  flat  npon  the  surface  of  a leaf  or  stem. 
Apprize,  ap-prizc',  v.a.  (appns,  part  ot  aprrendre, 
Fr.)  To  inform ; to  give  tho  knowledge  of  any  • ; 
thing ; — s.  information. — Obsolete  in  this  sense.  | 
Then  I prated  for  sale 
His  will,  and  1 wolde  oheie. 

Alter  the  form  of  au  apprise. — Gower. 
APPROACH,  ap-protsho',  r.  n.  ( approcher , Fr.)  To 
draw  near  locally;  to  draw  near  as  to  time;  to 
mako  a progress  towards,  mentally;  to  come  near 
by  natural  affinity  or  resemblance ; to  draw  near 
personally,  that  is,  figuratively,  to  contract  mar- 
riage with ; — e.  a.  to  come  near  to ; — s.  the  act  of 
drawing  near ; access ; means  of  advancing ; hos- 
tile advance. 

For  England  his  approaches  makes  us  fierce,  | 

As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a gulph.— Shaks. 

ArPROACH,  Curve  of.  A name  proposed  by  Leib- 
nitz for  a curve,  possessing  this  property,  that  a > 
heavy  body  descending  along  it  by  tbo  force  of 
gravity,  makes  equal  approaches  to  the  horizon  in 
equal  portions  of  time. 

Approachable,  ap-protshe'a-bl,  a.  Accessible; 

capable  of  being  approached. 

Approach er,  ap-profcshe'nr,  s.  The  person  who 
approaches  or  draws  near. 

Approaches,  ap-prot.she'es,  ».  In  Fortification, 
the  trenches  excavated  during  a siege,  by  which 
the  besiegers  may  advance,  during  the  attack,  to  ; 
the  foot  of  the  walls,  without  being  exposed  to  tbs  J 
fire  of  the  besieged. 

Approaciiment,  ap- pretshe'ment,  t.  (appruche 
matt,  old  Fr.)  The  act  of  coming  near, 
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Approbate,  ap'pro-bate,  a.  part  ( [approbo , Lat.) 
Approved. — Obsolete. 

All  things  contained  in  Scripture  l*  approbate  bjr  the 
content  of  all  the  clergy  of  Christendom.— Sir  T.  Llyota 
Gotxmour. 

j Approbation,  np-pro-ba'shun,  t.  (npprobatio,  Lat) 
The  act  of  approving  or  expressing  that  one  is 
| satisfied  or  pleased  with  anything ; the  liking  of 
anything;  attestation;  support 
1 Approbativb,  op'pro-ba-tiv,  a.  (apjm&atif,  Fr.) 
! Approving. 

Approbatory,  ap'pro-ba-to-re,  a.  Approving. 
Appro Mi*T,  ap- prompt',  r.  a.  (ad,  and  protnptus, 
ready,  Lat)  To  excite ; to  quicken. — Obsolete. 
Ar  proof,  ap -proof,  $.  Approbation;  commenda- 
tion.— Obsolete. 

O,  most  perilous  mouths ! 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-stum-  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  appro?/. — Shots. 
Approperate,  ap-prop'e-mte,  r.  n.  ( appropero , I 
haste,  Lat)  To  hasten;  to  set  forward. — Not 
used. 

Appropinquate,  ap-pro-pinlcwato,  v.  n.  (appro- 


Appropriator,  ap-pro'pre-ay-tnr,  s.  One  who 
appropriates;  one  who  is  in  possession  of  an  ap- 
propriated benefice. 

Approprietort,  ap-pro-pri'e-to-re,  s.  A lay  pro- 
prietor of  the  profits  of  a benefice. 

Apfrovable,  ap-proo'va-bl,  a.  Meriting  appro- 
bation. 

Approval,  np-proo'vnl,  $.  Approbation. 

Approvance,  ap  - proo ' vans,  s.  Approbation. — 
Obsolete. 

Should  she  seem 

Soft’nlng,  the  least  approvanee  to  bestow, 

They  brisk  advance. — Thomson. 

ArrROVE,  ap-proov',  v.  a.  ( approurer , Fr.  approro , 
Lat.)  To  be  pleased  with;  to  express  liking;  to 
authorize ; to  confirm ; to  show ; to  justify. 

In  religion. 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  aj-jfotv  it  with  a text—  Shots. 

— v.  »t  to  make  or  show  worthy  of  approbation. 
The  first  care  and  concern  must  be  to  approve  himself 

to  God,  by  righteousness,  holiness,  and  purity.— Kodgcrs. 
In  Law,  to  improve. 


pinquo , I come  near,  Lat.)  To  draw  unto ; to 
approach. 

Apphopinquation,  ap-pro-pin-kwa'shun,  a.  (ap- 
propinquatio , an  approach,  Lat.)  The  act  or 
power  of  approaching. — Not  used. 

The  third  appropinquatim  to  God  is  never  other  than 

cordial  and  benenciaL — Bishop  Halt 

AppRoriNQUE,  ap-pro-pink',  v.  n.  To  approach ; 
to  draw  near  to. — A ludicrous  word. 

The  clotted  blood  within  my  hose. 

That  from  my  wounded  body  flows, 

With  mortal  crisis,  doth  portend. 

To  appropintju*  an  end. — Uadibras. 

Appropriable,  ap  - pro ' pre  -a-  bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  appropriated. 

Appropriate,  ap-pro'pre-ate,  a.  ( approprier , Fr. 
from  ad,  and  projtrius,  Lat.)  To  consign  to  some 
particular  use  or  person ; to  claim  or  exercise ; to 
take  to  one’s  self  by  an  exclusive  right ; to  mako 
peculiar  to  something ; to  annex  by  combination. 
In  Law,  to  alicniate  a benefice ; — o.  peculiar ; 
consigned  to  some  particular  use  or  person ; be- 
longing particularly. 

Appropriately,  ap-pro'pre-ate-le,  ad.  Distin- 
guishingly ; fitly ; in  an  appropriate  manner. 

Appropriateness,  ap-pro'pre-ate-nes,  t.  Just- 
ness or  fitness  of  application. 

Appropriation,  ap-pro-pre-a'sliun,  s.  (French.) 
The  application  of  anything  to  a purpose ; the 
claim  of  anything  as  peculiar;  the  fixing  of  a 
particular  signification  to  a word.  In  Law,  a 
severing  of  a benefice  ecclesiastical  to  the  propel 
and  perpetual  use  of  some  religious  house,  or  dean 
and  chapter,  bishopric,  or  college ; because,  as  per- 
sons originally  have  no  right  of  fee  simple,  these, 
by  reason  of  their  perpetuity,  are  accounted  own- 
ers of  the  fee  simple,  and,  therefore,  arc  called 
proprietors.  ‘To  an  appropriation  after  the  license, 
obtained  of  the  king  in  chancery,  the  consent  of 
the  diocesan,  patron,  and  incumbent,  arc  neces- 
sary, if  the  church  be  full ; but  if  the  church  bo 
void,  the  diocesan  and  the  patron,  npon  the  king’s 
license,  may  conclude.’ — CoiceL  In  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, appropriation  is  the  art  of  blending  the 
scenery  of  a particular  estate  with  that  of  the  others 
which  surround  it,  so  as  to  produce  a harmonic 
effect  and  benefit  the  estate  in  question,  as  far  as 
the  landscape  is  concerned. 

VI 


This  enclosure,  when  justifiable,  is  called,  in  Law,  or- 

proetnp,  on  ancient  expression  signifying  the  same  as 

improving. — lUoctsk/ue. 

Approved,  ap-proovd',  a.  part  Liked ; examined ; 
tried. 

My  very  noble  and  approved  good  master?. 

—Shots. 

Approvement,  ap-proov'ment,  s.  Approbation; 
liking.  In  our  ancient  Law,  approvement  is,  when 
a person  indicted  of  treason  or  felony,  and  ar- 
raigned for  the  same,  doth  confess  the  fact  before 
plea  pleaded,  and  appeals  or  accuses  others  of  his 
accomplices  in  order  to  obtain  pardon;  also,  in 
Law,  the  lord  may  approve , that  is,  enclose  and 
convert  to  the  use  of  husbandry  (which  they  call 
melioration  or  approvement)  any  waste  grounds, 
woods,  or  pastures,  in  which  the  tenants  have  a 
common  appendant  to  their  estates,  provided  he 
leaves  sufficient  common  to  his  tenants. — Black- 
stone. 

Approver,  ap-proo'vur,  s.  One  who  approves; 
one  who  makes  trial  In  our  ancient  common 
Law,  ‘ one  that  confesses  felony  of  himself,  appeals,  | 
or  accuses  another  one  or  more  to  be  guilty  of  the 
same : and  he  is  called  so,  because  he  must  prove 
what  he  alleges  in  his  appeal’ — Cowel  If  the 
approver  failed  to  make  good  his  appeal,  judgment 
of  death  was  given  against  him ; if  he  succeeded 
in  convicting  the  appellee,  ho  was  afterwards  ad-  j 
mitted  to  a daily  allowance,  and  a pardon  from 
the  king. 

Apphoxiuant,  ap-proks'o-mant,  o.  Approaching;, 
coming  near  to. 

Approximate,  ap-proks'e-mato,  a.  (ad,  to,  and  f 
proxiinus,  near,  Lat.)  Near  to ; — v.  a.  to  bring 
or  draw  near  to ; — v.  n.  to  come  near.  In  Botany, 
a leaf  is  said  to  be  approximate  when  it  is  close 
to  the  stem. 

Approximation,  ap-proks-e-ma'shnn,  s.  An  ap- 
proach or  drawing  near  to.  In  Mathematics, 
results  are  said  to  be  found  by  approximation 
when  they  give  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  the  result 
required. 

Approximative,  ap-proks'e-ma-tiv,  a.  Coming 
near  to. 

Appui,  np-poo-e',  s.  (French,  support.)  In  Horse- 
manship, the  sense  of  the  action  of  the  bridal  in 
the  hands  of  the  rider.  In  Military  Science,  any 
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■particular  given  point  or  body  upon  which  troops 
are  formed,  or  by  which  they  are  marched  in  line 
or  column. 

Afpulse,  ap-puls',  *.  ( apulsus , Lat.)  The  act  of 
striking  against.  In  Astronomy,  an  appulse  is 
so  near  an  approach  of  two  heavenly  bodies,  that 
both  are  seen  through  the  same  telescope,  at  the 
same  time.  The  term  is  applied  to  an  eclipse, 
when  the  shadow  of  the  earth  merely  falls  to  the 
edge  of  the  moon ; or  to  a solar  eclipse,  when  the 
moon  obscures  the  slightest  portion  of  the  sun's 
surface  from  our  view. 

Apfulsion,  ap-pul'shun,  t.  The  act  of  striking 
against. 

I Appolsive,  ap-pul'siv,  a.  Striking  against. 

Appurtenance,  ap-purt'te- nance,  t.  (French.) 
Adjunct;  dependancy;  appendage. 

The  afipurienanoc  of  welcome  is  faaldon  and  ceremony. 

• Appurtenant,  ap-pnrt'te-nant,  a.  In  Law,  of  the 
nature  of  an  appurtenance ; relating  or  belonging 
to  another  thing  as  an  adjunct. 

Apricate,  ap're-katc,  r.  ».  ( apricor , I sit  in  the 
sun,  Lat)  To  bask  in  the  sun. — Not  used, 
j Apricity,  a-pris'e-te,  i.  ( apricitus , Lat)  Sun- 
shine; tho  warmth  of  tho  sun. 

| Apricot,  ap're-kot,  s.  ( abricot , Fr.  A Ibicoceo,  Ital.) 

The  Arminiaca  Vulgaris  or  Pruntis  Arminiaca  of 
j Linnaeus;  a kind  of  wall-fruit,  allied  to  the  plum: 
j Order,  Amygdalea*. — See  Arminiaca. 

Nora.— The  Apricot  seems  to  have  been  known  in 
, Italy  under  the  name  of  Pnseox,  in  the  time  of  Dios. 

, corides.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  brought  originally  to 

England  from  Italy  by  one  Wolf,  a French  priest,  gar- 
dener to  Henry  VII. 

April,  a'pril,  i.  ( aprilis , from  aperio,  I open,  Lat) 
I The  fourth  month  of  the  year.  In  Astronomy, 
April  is  computed  as  the  second  month  of  the 
year,  and  is  represented  by  the  sign,  Taurus,  ( # ) 
through  which  the  sun  travels  during  this  month. 

April-fool,  a'pril -fool,  s.  One  who  is  imposed 
upon  and  rendered  the  object  of  ridicule  by  others, 
on  the  first  of  April,  by  being  sent  an  absurd 
errand.  In  Sweden,  such  is  called  April-crendc, 
a sleeveless-errand,  and,  the  person  so  sent,  April- 
narr,  an  April-fooL  In  France,  the  April-fool 
is  an  April -fish — Poisson  (TAvriL  In  Scot- 
land, Hunt  the  Gowk , Le.,  Hunt  the  Cuckoo. 

A Priori,  a pri-o're,  (Latin.)  A term  used  in 
Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philosophy,  as  applying  to 
any  argument  in  which  a subsequent  fact  is  drawn 
from  an  antecedent  fact.  The  argument  a priori, 

I drawn  from  certain  metaphysical  axioms,  has  been 
I used  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  others,  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a Deity.  The  argument  derived  from  the 
manifestation  of  design  in  the  works  of  nature,  is 
termed  the  argument  a posteriori. 

Apron,  a'purn,  t.  (aparan,  Gael.)  A cloth  hung 
before  a person  to  keep  the  other  dress  clean.  In 
Gunnery,  a piece  of  lead  to  cover  the  touch-hole 
of  a piece  of  ordnance.  In  Carpentry,  apron  or 
a/rron-jnece,  a horizontal  piece  of  timber,  in  wooden 
flighted  stairs,  used  for  the  support  of  the  carriage 
pieces  or  rough  strings,  and  joistings  in  the  land- 
ings or  half  spaces;  a platform  or  flooring  of  plank 
raised  at  the  entrance  of  a dock,  a little  higher 
than  the  bottom,  against  which  the  dock  gates  are 
j shut.  In  Naval  Architecture,  a piece  of  curved 
i timber  fixed  immediately  above  the  foremost  end 
of  the  keel,  behind  the  lower  part  of  tho  stem, 
| with  which  it  conforms  exactly  in  shape.  In 


Coach  Work,  a piece  of  leather  or  other  material 
used  in  a gig  or  other  carriage  to  defend  from  rain 
or  dirt.  Apron  of  a goose , the  fat  skin  which 
covers  the  belly. 

Aproned,  a'purnd,  ad.  Wearing  an  apron. 

The  cobbler  apron'd,  and  the  parson  gown'd.— Pop*. 

Apron-linino,  a'pnni-li-ning,  s.  In  Joinery,  the 
facing  of  the  apron-piece. 

Apron-man,  a'purn -man,  s.  A man  who  wears 
an  apron ; a workman ; a manual  artificer. 

Ton  have  made  good  work, 

You  and  your  apron-men,  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic  eaters.— Skaks. 

Apropos,  ap-ro-po',  ad.  (d  propos , Fr.)  Opportu- 
nity ; to  the  purpose. 

Apsis,  ap'sis, a.,  Apsides,  ap'se-des ,pL  (apsis,  arch, 
Gr.)  In  Astronomy,  the  two  extreme  and  opposite 
points  of  the  orbit  of  a planet.  That  nearest  the 
sun,  in  reference  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  is  called 
the  perihelion,  and  the  farthest  point,  the  aphelion. 
In  the  orbit  of  tho  moon,  the  nearest  point,  deno-  i 
mini  ted  the  perigee,  and  the  opposite  point,  the 
apogee.  Line  of  the  Apsides,  is  a line,  passing 
from  the  points  apogee  or  aphelion,  through  tho 
centre  of  tho  sun,  to  the  opposite  points,  the  peri- 
gee or  perihelion.  In  Architecture,  the  bowed  or 
arched  roof  of  a house,  room,  or  oven ; the  canopy 
of  a throne ; tho  inner  part  of  ancient  churches, 
whore  the  clergy  were  seated,  and  in  which  tho 
altar  was  placed,  opposite  to  the  nave,  where  the 
congregation  sat  It  is  synonymous  with  the  terms 
concha , camera,  presbyterium , or  what  is  now 
called  the  choir  or  sanctuary.  The  throne  of  tho 
bishop  was  anciently  called  apsios ; and  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  it  has  given  its  name  to  that  part  of 
tho  church  in  which  it  was  situated ; a reliquary 
or  case  in  which  the  relics  of  saints,  real  or  pre- 
tended, were  anciently  kept. 

Apt,  apt',  a.  ( aptus , Lat.)  Fit ; having  a tendency 
to;  inclined  to;  led  to;  disposed  to;  ready;  quick; 
qualified  for. 

Apt,  apt',  v.  a.(apta,  Lat.)  To  suit;  to  adapt;  to 
fit;  to  qualify;  to  dispose;  to  prepare. — Obsolete. 

We  need  a man  that  knows  the  several  graces 
Of  history,  and  how  to  apt  their  place*.  — 

Ben  Jonson. 

They  are  things  ignorant,  and,  therefore,  apfed  to 

that  superstition  of  doting  fondness.— Beaumont  and 

Flatter. 

Aptable,  np'ta-bl,  a.  Accommodate;  suitable. 
— Obsolete. 

Attate,  ap'tate,  t».  a.  ( aptatum , Lat.)  To  mako  ! 
fit. 

Aptkr,  ap'tur,  s.  (a,  without,  and  pteron,  a wing, 
Gr.)  An  insect  without  winga. 

Aptera,  ap'te-ra,  «.  An  order  of  insects,  including 
all  those  which,  like  the  bug,  louse,  and  flea,  ore 
without  wings,  forming  the  twelfth  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Kirby,  and  the  seventh  in  that  of  Lin- 
na-us,  but  acknowledged  by  the  former  not  to  bo 
natural.  The  term  is  rejected  in  the  last  system 
published  by  Latreillc. 

Atteral,  ap'ter-al,  a.  In  Architecture,  applied  to 
a temple  which  has  prostyles  or  porticos  of  columns 
projecting  from  its  points  or  ends,  but  without  the 
columns  running  along  tho  flanks  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

Aptekodicera,  ap-ter-o-dis'o-ra,  r.  ( apterodecercs , 
Fr.  from  a,  without,  pteron , a wing,  dis,  two,  and 
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lerat,  a horn,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Latrcilk  to 
apterous  insects,  with  two  antenne. 

Apterolog  Y,  ap-tcr-ol'o-jc,  i.  (a,  pteron,  and  loqot. 
a discourse,  Gr.)  That  branch  of  Entomology  which 
treats  of  the  Aptera. 

Apterous,  ap'ter-us,  a.  Without  wings;  or,  in 
Botany,  without  the  appendages  called  wings.  In 
Entomology  pertaining  to  the  claw  Aptera. 

Aptkrygians,  np-ter-ij’e-ans,  a.  (a,  without,  and 
pteryx , a wing,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Latreillc 
to  a section  of  Mollusc*,  comprehending  those 
which  are  not  adapted  for  swimming. 

Apteryx,  up'ter-iks,  *.  A bird  belonging  to  New 
Zealand,  in  which  the  wings  are  reduced  to  single 
defensive  spurs. 

Aptitude,  ap'te-tude,  *.  (French.)  Fitness;  ten- 
dency; disposition. 

Attly,  apt'le,  ad  Properly;  with  just  connection 
or  correspondence ; fitly ; justly ; pertinently ; 
readily;  acutely,  as,  ‘he  learned  his  business 
very  aptly: 

Aptness,  apt'nes,  s.  Fitness;  suitableness;  dis- 
position to  many  things ; quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion ; readiness  to  learn  ; tendency. 

Aptote,  ap'tote,  r.  (ap/ntos,  indeclinable,  Gr.)  A 
noun  which  is  not  declined  by  cases. 

Apub,  a'pus,  s.  (apun,  a small  fish,  Lat.)  A name 
given  by  Scopuli,  and  now  generally  applied  to 
phyllopodous  Entomostraca,  inhabiting  fresh  water 
ditches,  pools,  and  stagnant  waters.  Binoculus  is 
the  name  given  by  Leach. 

Arufl  Indica,  a'pus  in'de-ka,  *.  The  name  of  a 
constellation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  situated 
j between  Triangulum  Australe  and  the  Chamclion, 
and  represented  by  the  figure  of  a Bird  of  Paradise. 

Apyrexia,  ap-e-reks'e-a,*.  (a,  without,  and  pyrctoi, 
fever,  Gr.)  The  intromission  of  feverish  disorders, 
or  of  an  ague. 

Apyrous,  a-pi'im,  a.  (a,  without,  and  pyr,  fire, 
Gr.)  Capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire ; ap- 
plied formerly  to  asbestus,  mica,  and  other  minerals 
which  endure  a strong  beat  without  change. 

Aqua,  ak'kwa,  s.  The  Latin  word  for  water;  a 
term  much  used  in  medical  prescriptions  and 
preparations.  The  following  are  those  which 
have  been  chiefly  employed : — Aqua  aeris  JLci, 
water  impregnated  with  fixed  air — carbonic  acid. 
A qua  alicalina  mtiriatica,  a bleaching  liquid,  pre- 
pared thus — muriate  of  soda,  dried,  tby  ; pow- 
! d«*red  manganese,  Ibj ; mix  these  together,  put 
[ them  into  a matrass,  and  add  water  and  sulphuric 
acid,  gradually,  and  at  intervals ; transmit  the 
i disengaged  gas  through  a solution,  consisting  of 
jv  of  carbonate  of  kali,  and  ^ xx,  by  mea- 
! sure,  of  water.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ope- 
ration, apply  a moderate  heat  to  the  matrass. 
Aqua  Iknedicti  Rnlmuli,  a solution  of  crocus  of 
antimony  in  wine,  an  active  emetic.  Aqua  fer- 
nelii,  a mixture  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  lime- 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  spirit  of  wine. 
Aqua  Jforum  aurantium,  or  Aqua  naphtha , orange- 
flower  water,  water  distilled  from  orange -flowers, 
much  esteemed  on  the  Continent  as  an  antispas- 
modic:  dose,  from  to  Jiv,  or  more.  Aqua- 

Jortit,  nitric  add — which  see.  Aqua  qraca,  a 
weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  A qua 
grytta,  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury, 
mixed  with  a decoction  of  various  plants.  Aqua 
regia,  nitro-  muriatic  add,  so  named  from  ita 
power  of  dissolving  gold ; it  also  dissolves  iron, 
U4 

copper,  tin,  mercury,  regulns  of  antimony,  bis- 
muth, and  zinc.  Aqua  rota,  rose-water.  Aqua 
tapjihirma,  aqua  ctrrula,  or  atjua  cupri  ammoniati, 
blue-eye-water,  made  by  mixing  ^ j of  sal-ammo- 
niac with  Ibj  of  lime-water,  antf  putting  a piece 
of  clean  copper  into  the  mixture,  where  it  should 
remain  till  the  fluid  acquires  a fine  blue  colour. 
Aqua  regeto-minerale,  Gouland  water,  made  of 
vinegar  and  lead.  The  Natural  Waters  are, 
aqua flurialit,  river-water;  aqua Jbntana , spring-  | 
water ; aqua  ex  nice,  snow-water ; aqua  ex  puteo , 
well-water ; aqua  plurialis , rain-water ; aqua  ex 
lacu,  lake- water;  aqua palude,  marsh- water;  aqua 

marina,  sea-water.  The  Artificial  Waters 
are,  aqua  d it t Mata,  distilled  - water ; aqua  totti 
panit,  toast- water;  (upta  calcit,  lime-water;  aqua 
picit , or  picit  UquidiF,  tar-water;  aqua  menthte 
piperita , peppermint-water ; aqua  mentka  viridit, 
spearmint-water;  aqua  pimento,  allspice-water; 
aqua  puleqii,  pennyroyal-water. 

Aqua: ductus,  ak-kway-duk'tus,  i.  (Latin.)  An 
aqueduct,  a name  applied  by  anatomists  to  certain 
canals  in  the  human  body,  viz. : — Aquaductut  co- 
chlea, the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea ; a foramen  of 
the  temporal  bone,  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
blood- vessels  connected  with  the  ear.  Aquaductut 
FallopH,  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius;  the  canal 
by  which  the  portio  dura  winds  through  the  petrous 
part  of  the  temporal  bone.  Aquaductut  fiylcii, 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius;  the  passage  or  canal 
which  extends  from  the  under  and  back  parts  of  ; 
the  brain,  called  the  tubercnla  quadragemina  into 
the  fourth  ventricle.  Aquaductut  re ttihuli,  aque-  [ 
duct  of  the  vcstibulum ; a canal  which  commences 
in  the  vestiblo  of  the  internal  ear,  near  the  open-  , 
ing  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  terminates  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Aqua-marina,  ok-kwa-ma-ri'na, ».  {aqua,  and  ma- 
rinut,  marine,  Lat.)  A name  sometimes  given 
to  the  beryl,  from  its  being  of  a sea-green  colour. 

Aquarians,  a-kwa're-ans,  t.  A sect  of  Christians 
which,  in  the  third  century,  nsed  water  instead  of 
wine,  in  their  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 

Aquarius,  ak-kwa're-ua,  *.  (Latin.)  The  Water- 
bearer.  A constellation  forming  the  eleventh  sign 
of  the  Zodiac.  It  is  supjiosed  to  have  received  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  bringing  with 
it  an  abundance  of  rain.  It  rises  in  January,  and 
seta  in  February.  According  to  Flamstead,  it 
contains  one  hundred  and  eight  stars.  Its  sign 
is  £?. 

Aquatic,  a-kwat'ik,  ) a.  Inhabiting,  or  grow- 

Aquatical,  a-kwat'e-kal, ) ing  in  the  water. 

Aquatics,  a-kwat'iks,)  t.  An  ancient  sect,  which 

Aquei,  ak'kwe-i,  j maintained  that  water  was 

eternal  and  uncreated ; probably  adopting  the  philo- 
sophical notion  of  Thales,  that  water  was  the  first 
principle  of  all  things. 

Aquatile,  ak'kwa-tilc,  t.  Relating  to,  or  inhabit- 
ing the  water.  In  Natural  History,  applied  to 
distinguish  things  which  inhabit  the  waters,  as, 
aquatic  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  plants,  &C,  The 
term  aquatic  is  applied  in  Botany  to  such  plants 
as  grow  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  seas,  or  rivers, 
and  are  entirely  submerged  like  the  Conferva,  or 
which  float  on  the  surface  like  Lemna;  or  which 
have  their  roots  fixed  in  the  soil,  while  their  leaves 
and  stems  float  on  the  surface,  us  Neinphsea, 
Trapa ; or  which  rise  above  it,  os  Alisma  planlago ; 
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and  also  to  those  which  grow  on  the  borders  of 
streams,  lakes,  or  stagnant  pools,  as  Bignonia 
aquatilis,  Nibora  aqnntica,  Cerastinm  aquaticum. 

Aqiatilia,  ak-kwa-til'c-a,  a.  A name  given  by 
Latreille  and  others  to  a section  of  birds;  by 
Cavier,  to  a family  of  Moll  n sea ; by  Latreille,  to 
a division  of  Crustacea,  and  by  Lamarck,  to  a 
♦riba  of  hemipterous  insects,  all  of  which  live  in 
the  water,  on  its  surface,  or  on  its  brink. 

Aqua-tinta,  ak-kwa-tin'ta,  s.  ( aqua , Lat.  and  fmta, 
tint,  ItaL)  A mode  of  etching  in  imitation  of 
drawings  in  Indian  ink. 

Aqua  Toffxnia,  ak'kwa  tof - fa'ne-a,  s.  Termed 
also  Aquetta,  Aqnadella  Toffana,  Aquetta  (li  Napoli. 
A celebrated  poison  prepared  by  a woman  of  the 
name  of  Tophana,  who  resided  first  at  Palermo, 
and  afterwards  at  Naples.  She  confessed,  when 
put  to  the  rack  before  her  execution,  that  she  had 
destroyed  upwards  of  six  hundred  persons  with  it. 
She  sold  it  chiefly  to  women  who  wished  to  get 
rid  of  their  husbands.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a preparation  of  arsenic ; from  four  to 
six  drops  proved  fatal. 

Aqua-vit.*,  ak-kwa-vi'te,  ».  (aqua,  and  vita,  vita, 
life,  Lat.)  A name  very  absurdly  given  to  brandy 
and  other  alkaholic  intoxicating  liquors.  It  lite- 
rally means  the  water  of  Life.  It  should  have 
been  termed  aqua  mortis , the  water  of  Death: 
it  has  been  so  to  myriads. 

Aqueduct,  ak'kwe-dukt,  *.  (aqua  and  duco , I 
lead,  Lat.)  A conductor  or  conduit  of  water, 
commonly  restricted  in  its  application  to  construc- 
tions, above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  for  carrying 
water  in  a gentle  current  across  valleys  and  over 
plains,  from  one  place  to  another. 

Aqueous,  ak'kwe-us,  a.  (< aqueuz , Fr.  from  aqua, 
Lat.)  Watery. 

Aqueousness,  ak'kwe-us-nes,  s.  Watcrishness. 

Aquifouace.e,  ak-kwe-fo-le-a'se-e.  *.  A natural 
order  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  polycarj^us  di- 
vision of  polypetalons  Exogens.  In  Lindley’s  na- 
tural arrangement,  he  enumerates  nine  genera,  as 
belonging  to  it.  Its  only  European  one  is  the  Ilex  i 
Aqnifolium  or  common  holly,  which  forms  the  typo 
of  Brocgniart’s  natural  order  Ilicinea^ 

Aquifolium,  ak-kwe-fo'le-um,  s.  ( acus , a needle, 
and  folium , a leaf,  Lat.)  The  Latin  name  of  the 
[ Holly,  (Ilex  aquifolium, ) so  called  from  the 
prickly  nature  of  its  leaves : Order,  Bidnea. — 
Sec  Ilex. 

Aquila,  a-kwil'a,  #.  The  Latin  name  of  the 
Eagle ; a constellation  immediately  above  Capri- 
comus  and  Aquarius : a genus  of  birds,  including 
those  eagles  which  have  the  wings  lengthened ; 
the  first  quill  short,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the 
longest;  the  bead  not  crested,  and  the  tarsus 
plumed  almost  to  the  toes. 

1 1 Aquila,  a-kwil'e,  s.  In  Anatomy,  the  name  given 
to  the  veins  which  pass  through  the  temples  into 
the  head. 

Aquilaria,  a-quil-a're-a,  t.  (aquila,  an  eagle,  Lat., 
the  wood  of  A.  Malacocnsis,  is  called  Dois  (TAigle, 
or  Eagle-wood,  in  Malacca.)  A genus  of  plants, 
type  of  the  order  Aquilarinear ; perigone,  five- 
cleft  ; urceolns,  ten-cleft ; stamens,  ten  ; anthers, 
versatile;  style,  none. 

Aquilariacea,  ak-kwe-la-ri-a'se-c)  s.  A natural 

Aquilarixea,  ak-kwc-la-rin'e-e,  > order  of  Lind- 
icy's  tubiferous  incomplete  Exogens,  consisting  of 
Asiatic  trees,  with  smooth  branches,  and  a tough 


bark;  leaves,  alternate,  entire,  seated  on  short 
stalks,  without  sepals,  with  fine  veins  running 
into  a marginal  one,  just  within  the  margin ; calyx, 
turbinate  or  tubular ; limb,  five-cleft ; stAmens,  ; 
fivo  or  ten;  the  anthers,  narrow,  oblong,  «*• 
tached  by  their  back,  below  the  middle,  two-c^H-  ! 
ed;  placenta,  spuriously  two-celled;  ovules,  two,  ! 
one  of  which  tapers  downwards ; style,  absent,  or 
when  present,  conical ; fruit,  pear-shaped ; radicle, 
straight  and  superior;  cotyledons,  thick,  fleshy, 
and  hemispherical  It  differs  from  Samydtw  in  i 
the  seeds  not  being  fixed  to  the  parietes,  and  from  J 
Chailletiaee®,  in  their  being  erect,  not  inverted, 
and  from  Tbymelcie,  in  the  fruit  being  two-valred, 
two-celled,  and  two-soeded. 

Aquileoio,  ak-kwc-lc'jc-a,  s.  (aquila,  an  eagle,  from 
the  inverted  spurs  of  the  flowers,  resembling  tho 
talons  of  an  eagle.  Its  English  name.  Columbine, 
from  Columbus,  a dove,  Lat.,  is  from  the  same 
cause.)  Columbine,  a genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  perennial  herbs,  with  fibrous  roots;  flowers, 
white,  blue,  rose,  or  purple ; calyx,  consisting  of 
fino  coloured  petal-like  deciduous  sepals ; petals, 
five  each,  drawn  out  into  a hollow  spur. 

Aquilijle,  ak-kwe-lin'e,  ».  The  name  given  oy 
Swainson  to  a sub-family  of  the  Fnlconidn,  in- 
cluding the  Eagles,  properly  so  called.  It  con- 
tains the  genera  Pandion,  Aquila,  Harpyia,  Gypo- 
geranus,  and  Circa1 1 os,  all  of  which  consist  of 
large  birds,  with  the  bill  rather  straight  at  the 
bast*,  but  curved  towards  tho  end — feet  strong 
and  muscular,  tarsus  more  or  less  feathered,  and 
the  claws  large  and  much  curved. 

Aquiline,  ak'kwe-line,  a.  (aquilima,  Lat.)  Resem- 
bling an  eagle ; when  applied  to  the  nose,  hooked. 
Those  ends  were  answered  once,  when  mortals  lived. 

Of  stronger  wing,  of  aquiline  ascent, 

In  theory  sublime.—  Young. 

His  nose  was  aquiUne,  his  eyes  were  blue.— Dryden. 

Aquilon,  ak'kwil-on,  #.  (French,  from  aquilo  Lat) 
The  North  wind. 

Blow,  villain,  blow,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Out-swell  the  colick  of  puiFu  aquilon. — Skat*. 

Aquifaria,  ak-kwe-pa're-a,  s.  (aqua  and  paro,  I 
engender,  Lat)  A name  given  by  Blainville  to  a 
division  of  the  Batrachia,  which  deposit  their  pro- 
geny in  water. 

Aquobb,  a-kwose',  a Watery. 

Aquositt,  a-kwo-se'te,  *.  Waterings. 

Aka,  a'rn,  s.  (Latin.)  The  Altar,  a constellation 
situated  near  the  Wolf  and  the  Peacock,  near  the 
South  Pole ; also,  the  Macrocercus,  a species  of 
Macaw. 

Arab,  ar'ab,  s.  A native  of  Arabia. 

Arabesque,  ar'a-besk,  a.  (French.)  Relating  to  , 
the  architecture  of  the  Arabians ; — l.  a building 
after  the  manner  of  the  Arabians.  The  term  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  species  of  ornament 
used  in  adorning  the  walls,  pavements,  and  roofs 
of  Moorish  and  Arabian  buildings,  consisting  of  in- 
tricate and  heterogeneous  admixtures  of  fruits, 
flowers,  scrolls,  and  other  objects,  to  the  exclusion 
of  animals,  the  representation  of  which  is  forbid- 
den by  the  Mahomedan  religion.  This  kind  of 
ornament  is  now  frequently  used  in  the  adorning 
of  books,  plate,  &c.  Foliage  very  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  Arabians,  intermixed  with  griffins,  Ac. 
were  frequently  employed  on  the  walls  and  frieze® 
of  temples,  and  on  many  of  the  ancient  Greek 
vases ; on  the  walls  of  the  baths  of  Titos,  at  Pom- 
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peii  and  many  other  places;  the  Arabian  language 
I fa  also  sometimes  callnl  the. 1 rahesque. 

Arabian,  a-ra'be-an,  s.  A native  of  Arabia;  re- 
lating to  Arabia. 

Akahic,  ar'a-bik,  a.  Arabian ; — t.  the  language  of 
Arabia. 

Arabic  or  Gum  Arabic,  s.  A transparent  gum 
obtained  from  the  Egyptian  Acacia. 

Arabic  ally,  ar-ab'be-kal-le,  ad.  In  tho  Arabic 
manner,  or  interpretation. 

Arabic i,  a-rab'e-se,  s.  An  Arabian  sect  which 
sprang  up  in  tho  second  century.  Their  chief 
heresy  consisted  in  maintaining  that  the  sonl  could 
not  exist  without  the  body,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  died  with  it,  and  would  rise  with  it  at  the  re- 
surrection. Origeo  is  said  to  have  convinced  them 
of  their  error. 

Ar  abided,  a-ra-bidW,  t.  (arahis,  and  idea,  con- 
ception of  a thing.)  Otherwise  named  Plenro- 
I rhize®,  a tribe  of  the  order  Crucifer**,  consisting 
of  many  genera,  all  of  which  have  the  silique  de- 
hiscent, with  a linear  dissepiment,  which  has  more 
i or  less  breadth  than  the  seeds ; the  seeds  are  oval, 
compressed,  and  usually  margined ; the  cotyledons 
flat  and  parallel  with  the  dissepiment : Sub-order, 
PJcurorhize®, 

Arabia,  a-ra'bis,  s.  (Arabia.)  The  Wall-cress,  a 
genns  of  plants,  without  compressed  siliquea,  or 
flat  valves : Order,  Cracifene, 

Arabian,  ar'ab-izm,  t.  An  Arabian  idiom  or  phrase. 

Arabist,  ar'a-bist,  s.  One  skilled  in  Arabian 
literature. 

Arable,  ar'a-bl,  i.  (aro,  I plough,  Lat.)  Land 
fit  for  tillage. 

Arabo-Tedeaco,  a-ra'bo-ted-es'ko,  $.  (Ardbo,  and 
Ttdesco,  German,  Ital.)  A style  of  architcctnre, 
consisting  of  Moorish  or  Low  Grecian,  with  Ger- 
! man-Gothic. 

Aback,)  ar'ak,  s.  (an  Indian  word.)  A spirituous 
I Arac,  ) liquor  procured  by  the  distillation  of  juice 
extracted  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 

Arachis,  ar-aTds,  a.  (a,  without,  and  rhakis,  a branch, 
Gr.)  Earth-nut,  a genns  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
the  pods  of  which,  os  they  increase  in  size,  force 
1 themselves  into  the  earth,  where  the  seeds  become 
ripened ; they  ore  very  mnch  cultivated  in  America 
and  other  countries ; the  seeds  abound  in  oil. — 
Order,  Leguminos*. 

Arachnida,  ar-ak'ne-da,  ) s.  (amchste,  a spider, 

Arac HN IDES,  ar-ak'ne-des.f  and  eidos,  like,  Gr.) 
The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  his  second  class  of 
1 the  Articulata,  comprehending  the  spiders,  mites, 
and  scorpions. 

, Araciinoderma,  ar-ak-no-dcr'ma,  s.  (aracJme,  and 
derma,  skin,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Blainville  to 
Med  us*,  which  have  the  skin  so  extremely  fine, 
as  to  resemble  a spider's  web. 

Arachnoid,  ar-ak'noyd,  a.  ( arachne,  a spider,  and 
eidos,  like,  Gr.)  Applied  in  natural  history  to 
things  which  are  like  a spider’s  web.  It  is  used 
in  both  Botany  and  Zoology,  ns  Semper  vivwn 
A rachnoidrum ; Sponddus  Arachnoides,  Astrea 
! Arachnoids. 

j Arachnoid  Membrane,  ar-ak'noyd  mem'brane,  $. 
In  Anatomy,  a cobwcb-likc  membrane,  which 
forms  one  of  the  tunica  or  coats  of  the  brain,  situ- 
ated between  the  dora  and  pia  mater, 
j Arachnitis,  ar-ak-ne'tis,  ) $ Inflamma- 

Arachnoiditis,  ar-ak-noyd'e-tes,)  tion  of  tho 
arachnoid  membrane. 
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Arachnologt,  ar-ak-nol  'o-je,  s.  ( arachne , and 
logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  That  part  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  spiders. 

Araciinopiiii.ua,  ar-ak-nof o-lus,  a.  (arachne,  and 
philo,  I love,  Gr.)  The  fungus  Iearia  Arachno- 
philia,  is  so  called,  because  it  grows  on  the  bodies 
of  dead  spiders. 

Areosttle.  a-re-oa'tflo,  s.  ( araios , wide,  and  sty- 
los, a column,  Gr.)  In  Architecture,  one  of  the 
five  proportions  for  regulating  the  interculumnia- 
tions  or  intervals,  which  ought  to  be  observed 
between  porticos  and  colonnades.  The  interval 
now  used  is  equal  to  four  diameters.  It  is,  or 
rather  ought  to  be,  only  used  with  the  Tuscan 
order. 

Arjeosyatile,  a-re-o-sis'tfle,  i.  (araios,  wide,  syn, 
with,  and  stylos , a column,  Gr.)  In  Architecture, 
a term  used  by  French  architects  to  denote  tho 
proportioning  of  the  spaces  between  columns  when 
arranged  in  pairs.  It  is  used  in  the  west  front 
of  St.  Paul’s. 

Araignee,  a-ray-in-yay,  s.  (French.)  In  Fortifi- 
cation, a branch,  return,  or  gallery  of  a mine. 

Abaise,  a-raze',  r.  a.  To  raise. — Obsolete. 

I hare  wen  a medicine 
That’s  able  to  breath  life  into  a stone, 

Quicken  a rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary 
With  sprite^  tire  and  motion,  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araiss  King  Pepin.—  Shots. 

Arabia,  a-ra'le-a,  s.  (etymology  unknown.)  A 
genus  of  North  American  herbs  and  shrubs,  with 
compound  leaves  and  umbellate  white  flowers, 
usually  disposed  in  panicles : Type  of  the  order, 
Araiiace®. 

Arai.iace.e,  a-ra-le-a'se-e,  s.  A natural  order  of 
Exogena,  class  Calyciflor®.  The  Araiiace®  ap- 
proximates to  the  Umbellifera,  bnt  differs  from  it 
in  tho  inflorescence  being  often  imperfectly  um- 
bellate ; in  the  styles  being  unusually  numerous* 
the  fruit  being  baccate ; in  the  parts  of  the  fruit 
not  being  separable ; the  albumen  fleshy,  and  the 
embryo  nearly  tha  length  of  the  albumen.  Tho 
flowers  are  without  beauty,  but  the  foliage  i» 
extremely  fine.  The  bark  of  some  of  the  species 
exudes  a gum  resin ; and  the  Ginsing,  so  famous 
as  a drag,  is  the  produce  of  Panax,  one  of  the 
genera.  I 

AramjCAN,  ar-a-me'an,)  s.  (aram,  highland,  Hcb.) 

Aramaic,  a-ra-roa'ik,  > Applied  to  the  language 
formerly  spoken  in  the  higher  regions  of  Syria,  a 
tract  of  country  bounded  by  the  mountain-range 
of  Taurus  on  tho  north,  Ph®nicia  on  the  west, 
Palestine  on  the  east,  and  Arabia  Descrta  on  the 
sonth.  Aramaic  now  only  survives  as  a living 
tongue  among  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  MosuL 

Arakkidea,  ar-a-ne'e-dcs,  ) s.  ( arenea , a spider, 

Akanf.id.e,  ar-a-ne'o-de,  Lat.  and  eidos,  like, 

Araneidanb,  ar-a-ne'e-danz, ) Gr.)  A family  of 
the  class  Arachnides,  embracing  the  various  genera 
of  spiders.  Spiders  have  the  mouth  furnished 
with  short  horny  jaws ; lip  rounded  at  the  apex ; 
feelers  two,  incurred  and  jointed ; eyes  eight,  or 
rarely  six;  feet  eight;  the  abdomen  pedicellate, 
and  the  arms  furnished  with  four  or  six  spinnnnita. 
They  fix  the  ends  of  their  threads  by  applying  j 
their  spinning  papfll*  to  any  substance,  and  the  i 
thread  lengthens  as  the  animal  recedes  from  it. 
They  are  enabled  to  stop  the  issue  of  the  thread 
by  contracting  the  papilla.*,  and  can  reascend  it  by 
means  of  their  claws. 
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Akaiteiform,  a-ray-ne'e-fawrm,  a.  ( aranen , aspider, 
and  forma , a shape,  Lai.)  An  epithet  given  by 
Kirby  to  those  bexopod  carnivorous  larvai,  which 
have  the  mandibles  long  and  fitted  for  suction,  and 
perform  retrograde  motions;  in  which  respects  they 
resemble  the  Arachnides. 

Abas ei form!  a,  a-ray-ne-e-fawi'me-a,  t.  A name 
given  by  Blainvillc  to  a family  of  the  Heteropoda, 
from  the  peculiar  spider-like  form  of  the  animals 
which  constitute  it. 

AbagoacEjG,  ar-a-go-a'se-e,  *.  (In  honour  of  M. 
Arago,  the  celebrated  French  astronomer.)  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  class  Corolli- 
floras.  It  consists  of  the  single  genus  Arago ; 
singular  and  beautiful  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
mountains  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  New  Gra- 
nada. The  leaves  are  small,  coriaceous,  and  imbri- 
cated in  eight  rows ; the  flowers  arc  small,  tubu- 
lar, or  salver-shaped,  axillary,  solitary,  nearly 
sessile,  and  white. 

Araneosa-urina,  a-ray-ne-o'sa-u're-na,  $.  (Latin.) 
A term  applied  to  urine,  when  it  contains  filaments 
resembling  those  of  a spider’s  web. 

AraNEOSUS,  a-ray-ne-o'sus,  o.  Applied  to  a body 
covered  with  hairs,  crossing  each  other  like  the 
rays  of  a cobweb. 

Abaneous,  a-ra'ne-ua,  a.  (aranen,  a spider,  Lat.) 
Resembling  a cobweb. 

Akangoes,  a-ran'goze,  e.  Large  beads  formed  from 
rough  cornelian,  formerly  much  used  in  the  African 
| slave-trade. 

' Abation,  a-ra'shun,  $.  ( aratio , Lat)  The  act  or 
practice  of  ploughing ; tillage.  Lands  are  said  to 
be  in  oration,  when  under  tillage. 

: Aka  tor,  ar-a'tor,  t.  (Latin.)  A ploughman;  an 
arable  fanner. 

I Aratory,  a-ra'to-re,  a.  Contributing  to  tillage. 

Akafcaria,  a-raw-ka're-a, ».  (Araucnroa,  a tribe  of 
Indians  in  the  southern  parts  of  Chili.)  A genus 
of  gigantic  firs,  with  very  rigid  branches,  and 
leaves  scaly,  pointed,  or  stiff,  spreading  or  lan- 
ceolate. The  ooncs contain  large  seeds.  Araucarias 
are  found  fossil  in  the  coal  formation.  At  present 
they  are  confined  to  a tew  species,  inhabiting  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Araujea,  a-raw'je-a,  t.  (after  Antonia  de  Amttfo.) 
A genus  of  twining  herbaceous  plants,  with  white 
flowers,  natives  of  Brazil : Order,  Asdepiadese. 

Abbalist,  dr’ba-list,  t.  (arcus,  a bow,  and  balista, 

| an  engine  for  shooting  darts  with,  Lat.)  A cross- 
bow. 

! It  la  reported  by  William  Breto,  that  the  arcubaHjta, 

or  arboiiil,  was  first  showed  to  the  French  by  onr  King 

Richard  the  First,  who  wm  shortly  after  slain  by  a 
i quarrel  thereof.— Camden. 

j Arbalisters,  dr-ba-lis'tttre,  t.  pL  A name  given 
j to  the  soldiers  who,  in  ancient  times,  were  armed 
with  crossbows. 

Arbiter,  dr'be-tur,  s.  (Latin.)  An  umpire;  a 
referee ; a person  to  whose  decision  opposing  par- 
ties leave  the  settlement  of  a dispute ; a judge. 
An  arbiter  can  only  judge  according  to  usages  of 
the  law,  while  an  arbitrator  is  permitted  to  use  his 
own  discretion  in  accommodating  differences. 

Next  him,  high  arbiter, 

Chance  governs  all— i/Ston. 

— v.  n.  to  judge. — We  now  use  arbitrate. 
j Arbitrable,  dr'be-tra-bl,  a.  (French.)  Arbi- 
trary; depending  upon  the  will ; determinable. 

Arbitral,  di'be-tral,  a.  Belonging  to  arbitration. 
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ARBITRAMENT— ARBORATOR. 

Arbitrament,  dr-hii'tra-inent,  a.  Will ; determi- 
nation ; choice. 

Note.— Dr.  Johnson  says  this  word  should  bu  writ- 
ten arbitrament.  Milton  spell*  it  so  in  these  lines  , 

Stand  fast!  to  stand  or  fall. 

Free  in  thine  own  arbitrament  it  lies. 

Arbitrarily,  dr'be-tra-rc-le.  ad.  With  no  other 
rule  than  the  will;  despotically;  absolutely. 

Arbitrariness,  drbe-trar-e-nes,  i.  Despotical-  1 
ness ; tyranny. 

Arbitrarious,  dr-be-tra're-us,  a.  ( arbitrarius , 
Lat.)  Arbitrary;  depending  on  the  will;  des- 
potic. 

Arbitrariodsly,  dr-be-tra're-us-le,  ad.  Arbi- 
trarily ; according  to  mere  will  and  pleasure. 

Arbitrary,  dr'be-tra-rc,  a.  (arbitrarius,  Lat.) 
Despotic ; absolute ; bound  by  no  luw ; follow-  j 
ing  the  will  without  restraint;  depending  on  no 
rule ; capricious ; held  at  will  or  pleasure ; volun-  : 
tary,  or  left  to  our  choice. 

Arbitrate,  dr'be-trute,  r.  a.  (arbitror,  Lat.)  To 
decide ; to  determine ; to  judge  of ; — v.  n.  to  give 
judgment 

It  did  arbitrate  upon  the  several  reports  of  sense.—  j 

Smith. 

Arbitration,  dr-be-tra'shun,  s.  The  determina-  j 
tion  of  a cause  by  a judge  mutually  agreed  on 
by  the  parties  contending ; decision.  In  Law,  a 
contract  by  which  two  or  more  parties  engaged  in 
a dispute  agree,  by  an  instrument  called  a sub- 
mission, to  leave  the  decision  to  a third  party,  1 
called  an  arbiter  or  arbitrator.  The  proper  ob- 
jects of  arbitration  arc  those  as  to  questions  of 
fact  A debt  defined  by  a deed  is  not  a proper 
subject  When  there  are  more  than  one  arbiter, 
there  is  generally  authority  given  to  choose  an 
umpire  when  they  cannot  mutually  come  to  a 
decision.  If  the  submission  contain  a clause  cf 
registration,  the  decree-arbitral  can  be  enforced  as 
if  it  were  a decree  of  court  To  award  to  a thing 
that  is  illegal,  or  that  cannot  be  done  by  the  par- 
ties, is  void,  otherwise  the  courts  will  not  relieve 
a person  who  has  voluntarily  submitted  his  case 
to  arbitration,  from  the  consequences  of  the  deci- 
sion, except  where  corruption  or  mistake  is  proved. 
Arbitration  of  Exchange,  in  Commerce,  is  the 
deduction  of  a proportion  or  arbitrated  rate  of 
exchange,  between  two  places  through  an  inter-  [ 
mediate  place,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  me-  i 
thod  of  drawing  or  remitting. 

Arbitrator,  dr-be-tra'tur,  s.  An  extraordinary 
judge  between  party  and  party,  chosen  by  mutual 
consent ; a governor ; a president ; one  who  has 
the  power  of  prescribing  to  others  in  a despotic 
manner,  or  of  acting  entirely  by  his  own  choice ; 
the  determiner. 

The  end  crown*  all. 

And  that  old  common  arbitrator  Time, 

Will  one  day  end  it.— Shake. 

Aubitress,  dr'bc-tres,  ) s.  (arbitratrix, 

Arbitratrix,  dr- be- tra' trikA,  ) Lat.)  A female 
judge. 

Akbitkement,  dr-bit'rc-ment,  8.  Decision ; deter- 
mination ; compromise. 

Arbor,  dr'bor,  t.  (Latin.)  A tree.  In  Mechanics, 
the  axle  or  spindle  on  which  a wheel  revolves. 

Arborary,  dr'bo-rrv-rc,  a.  ( arborarius , Lat.)  Of 
or  belonging  to  a tree. 

Arborator,  tir'bor-ay-tur,  t.  ( arboratcur , Fr.)  A 
planter  or  dresser  of  trees. — Not  used. 
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ARBOR-CHUCK— ABBUSTIVE  ARBUTE — ARCADIAN. 

1 Abbor-CHCCK,  dr'bor-tshuk,  t.  In  Mechanics,  a 
chock,  consisting  merely  of  a spindle,  generally 
made  of  metal,  projecting  from  the  mandril  of  the 
lathe,  used  in  turning  and  polishing  rings,  hollow 
cylinders,  &c- 

! Arbor  Plan.*,  dr'bor  di'an-e, ».  (Latin.)  The  tree 
of  Diana.  A name  given  to  a beautiful  arborescent 
arrangement  which  takes  place  in  a vessel  con- 
taining a solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  when 
mercury  is  thrown  into  it.  A very  good  propor- 
tion for  the  experiment  is  twenty  grains  of  lunar 
caustic  to  six  drams  or  one  ounce  of  water.  It 
has  also  been  termed  Arbor  philosophorum  and 
Arbor  mmeralU  philosophic^. 
i Arbo  reculture,  drr-bor-e-kul'ture,  *.  (arbor,  and 
i cob,  I cultivate,  Lat.)  The  art  of  cultivating 
1 trees  and  shrubs  for  wood  or  ornamental  purposes. 

Arboreous,  dr-bo'ro-ua,  a.  (arbor eut,  Lat.)  Be- 
longing to  trees;  constituting  a tree,  as  distin- 
guished from  fruiteacent. 

Arborescent,  dr-bo-res 'sent,  a.  (arborescent,  Lat.) 
Growing  like  a tree ; having  a tendency  to  become 
a tree. 

Arboret,  dr' bo- ret,  $.  (arbor,  a tree,  Lat.)  A 
small  tree  or  shrub. 

Now  hid,  now  seen. 

Among  thick  orborttt  and  flower*. 
Embroidered  in.— Milton. 

• Arboretum,  dr-bor'et-um,  a.  In  Gardening,  a 
place  in  a park,  pleasure-ground,  or  nursery,  in 
which  a collection  of  trees,  consisting  of  one  of 
each  kind,  is  cultivated. 

Arroriform,  dr'bo-re-fawrm,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a tree. 

' Arborised,  dr 'bo-rued,  a.  Applied  to  agates 
which  have  the  ramified  appearance  of  plants,  due 
to  the  infiltration  of  water  charged  with  metallic 

' oxides. 

Arborist,  dr'bo-rist,  a.  A naturalist  who  makes 
trees  a particular  object  of  his  study. 

■ Arborization,  dr-bo-re-xa'shun,  a.  In  Miner- 
alogy, a term  applied  to  an  arborescent^  aggrega- 
tion of  crystals ; also,  to  the  dentritic  form,  pre- 
sented in  certain  schistose  limestones,  or  other 
rocks,  due  to  the  infiltration  of  the  oxide  of  iron 
or  manganese  into  the  lam  in®  of  the  stone.  The 
same  appearance  is  often  observable  in  agates. 
Arborous,  dr'bo-rua,  a.  Belonging  to  a tree. 
Arbor  Saturni,  dr' bar  sa'tur-ni,  t.  (Latin.)  The 
tree  of  Saturn.  A peculiar  arborescent  arrange- 
ment, obtained  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  lead  in  twenty-four  of  water,  and  sus- 
pending a piece  of  zinc  in  the  solution  by  means 
of  a thread. 

Arbor  Scientl®,  ar'bor  si'eu-she-c,  i.  (Latin.' 
The  tree  of  Science;  a general  distribution  oi 
scheme  of  science,  or  knowledge. 

Arbour,  dr’bur,  ».  A bower ; a seat  shaded  wit! 

I trees. 

1 Arbor-vitas,  dr’bor-vi'te,  «.  (arbor,  and  vita,  life 
Lat)  In  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  the  medul 
lary  ramifications  of  the  brain,  a a seen  when  th 
cerebellum  is  cut  vertically.  In  Botany,  tlx 
Thuya  ocddentalis. — See  Thuya. 

Arbusclk,  dr'bua-kl,  t.  ( arbuscula,  Lat.)  An 
little  tree. 

Arotkcular,  dr-bus'ko-lar,  a.  Composed  of  sina 
trees  or  shrubs. 

Arbustive,  dr-bus'tive,  a.  Covered  with,  or  con 
tainiog  shrubs. 
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Arbute,  dr'bute,  ) s.  ( arbutus , Lat)  The  straw- 
Arbctus,  dr'bu-tus,)  berry  tree,  a genus  of  plants 
having  fruit  resembling  that  of  the  strawberry.  | 
The  arbutus  is  a native  of  the  Levant  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  In  our  gardens,  it  is  a hardy 
evergreen  tree,  with  greenish  yellow  blossoms, 
and  red  or  bright  yellow  berries.  The  arbutus 
forms  groves  of  great  beauty  at  the  lakes  of  Kil-  , 
lamev  in  Ireland : Order,  Eriee®. 

Arbutean,  dr-bu'te-an,  a.  Made  or  composed  oC 
arbute. 

ArUdtan  harrows,  and  the  mystic  Tan.— 

Endynt  ViryA. 

Arc,  drk,  s.  (arcus,  Lat)  In  Geometry,  a segment 
or  part  of  a circle.  Every  arch  is  greater  than 
its  chord,  hut  when  concave  to  the  chord  through- 
out, is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  sides  of  any  rec- 
tilinear figure  which  contains  it  If  x and  y be 
the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  a curve,  the  com- 
mon method  of  finding  the  arch  is  by  the  integra- 
tion  of  the  formula  \/ dx*  df,  or>  *n  t^°  **n*  | 

guage  of  the  fluxional  calculus,  fluent  of  -|-  y* ; 

— an  arch.  ' 

Load  some  old  church  with  old  theatric  state, 

Turn  arc*  of  triumph  to  a garden  gate.— Pope. 

Equal  arcs  are  those  which  contain  the  same 
number  of  degrees,  and  whose  radii  are  equaL 
Diurnal  arc,  in  Astronomy,  is  that  part  of  a 
circle  described  by  a celestial  body,  between  ita 
rising  and  setting,  as  the  nocturnal  arch  is  that 
described  between  its  setting  and  rising. 
of  progression  or  direction,  an  arc  of  the  Zodiac 
which  "a  planet  appears  to  pass  over  when  its 
motion  is  aooording  to  the  signs. 

Arca,  dr'ka,  s.  (area,  an  ark  or  chest,  Lat.)  The 
Arks,  a genus  of  bivalved  Molluscs,  the  shells  of 
which  are  transverse,  and  nearly  equal  in  their 
valves;  the  hinge  is  straight,  and  formed  by 
numerous  teeth  set  in  a row,  the  teeth  bf  the  one 
valve  being  inserted  between  those  of  the  other ; 
the  ligament  is  extemaL  # 

Arca-cohdis,  dr'  ka-kawr'dis,  a.  (Latin.)  The 
pericardium.  _ | 

Arc adai,  dr'ka-de,  f.  In  Malacology,  a family 
of  marine  Mollusea,  placed  by  Swainson  between 
the  unioe  and  the  muscles.  The  hinge  of  the 
shells  is  furnished  with  numerous  small  well- 
defined  teeth,  without  any  distinction  of  cardinal 
and  lateral ; um bones  generally  remote,  mostly 
covered  with  an  epidermis.  It  includes  the 
genera  Area,  Nucula,  Pentuncuius,  Byssoarca,  and 
Trigonia.  1 

Arcade,  dr-kade',  *.  (French.)  A senes  of  nrches, 
supported  on  piers  or  columns,  either  open  or 
closed  with  masonry;  a range  of  shops  inclosed 
under  an  arched  covering. 

Arcadian,  dr-ka'de-an,  a.  Belonging  to  Arcadia, 
a mountainous  district  in  Greece ; — a.  an  inhabi-  , 
tant  of  Arcadia.  The  Arcadians  appear  to  lvave  | 
been  a branch  of  the  great  Pelagistic  nation, 
which,  at  one  time,  seems  to  have  extended  from 
the  Italian  peninsula  to  Asia  Minor.  They  were 
a pastoral  people,  and  art  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  their  original  savage  condition  by  the  culti- 
1 ration  of  music. 

Which  led  the  rural  life  in  all  it*  Joy 
And  elegance,  such  as  Arcadian  sons 
Transmit*  from  ancient  uncorrupted  timM  — 

1 ho*, non. 
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ARCADY — ARCHAISM.  ARCHANGEL — ARCHIL. 

Archangel. 


Thou  thalt  be  our  alar  of  A ready.— Milan' t Conut. 
Arcane,  dr-kane',  a.  (arcanus,  Lat)  Secret; 
i mysterious. 

Have  I been  disobedient  to  thy  words  f 
Have  1 betrayed  thy  arcane  secresy  f 
I.  Tragedy  of  Locrine. 

Arcanum,  dr-ka'nam,  4.  Arcana,  dr-ka'na,  pL 
1 (Latin.)  A secret. 

Arch,  drtsh,  e.  (arcus,  Lat.)  In  Mathematics, 
1 part  of  a circle,  now  written  arc. — Which  see. 

! In  Architecture,  any  solid  work,  whether  masonry 
! or  otherwise,  of  which  the  lower  part  is  formed 
. into  an  arc  of  a curve,  supported  at  the  two 
extremities.  The  pedestals  upon  which  an  arch 
rests,  are  called  its  piert;  the  portion  of  the 
, pedestal  from  which  the  arch  is  said  to  spring, 
i are  termed  th e flanks ; the  lower  tier  of  the  arch- 
| stones  is  called  the  intrudes  or  soffit;  the  upper, 
the  extrados  or  bad ; the  archstones  are  termed 
voussoirs,  and  the  highest  stone  the  keystone, 

! the  top  of  which  is  termed  the  crown ; a perpen- 
dicular line  from  the  crown  to  a horizontal  line 
passing  from  the  top  of  the  one  pier  to  that  of 
| the  other,  is  the  height,  and  the  horizontal  line 
itself  is  the  span  of  the  arch  ; — the  sky  or  vault 
of  heaven  ; — v.  a.  to  build  arches ; to  form  into 
■arches ; to  cover  with  an  arch  or  arches. 

The  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 

Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand.— 

. Pope. 

Arch,  drtsh,  s.  ( archo* , Gr.)  A chief. — Obsolete ; 
The  noble  duke,  my  master. 

. My  worthy  arck  and  {Nitron,  comes  to-night.— Shake. 

— o.  chief  of  the  first  class ; waggish  ; mirthful ; 

I trillingly  mischievous, 
j The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  U done, 
f The  moat  arch  deed  of  piteous  in  as s.n- re. — Sfoiks. 

Hots. — In  Composition,  are*  is  used  as  signifying  the 
chief  of  a dot*.  The  following  are  the  words  in  which 
it  occur*  as  a compound Archangel,  archangclic, 
pronounced  drk-one'gel.  drk-an-gei'ik.  In  the  follow- 
I ing,  arch  is  pronounced  dAsh  : — Archapostie,  arch- 
architect,  archbeacon,  archbishop,  archbishopric, 
archbotcher,  archbuilder,  archchanter,  archchemic, 
archconspirator,  arcbcritic,  archdeacon,  archdeacon- 
5 ry,  archdeaconahip,  archdivine,  archdruid,  archducal, 
archduchess,  archduke,  archdukedom,  archenemy, 
arcbfelon,  archfiend,  archflnmcn,  (chief  priest,)  arch- 
flatterer,  archfounder,  archgovernor,  archheresy, 
archheretic,  archhypocrite,  archmagician,  arclipas- 
\ tor,  archphiloeopber,  archpillar,  arch  poet,  arcbpoli- 
j tician,  arch  prelate,  archpresbyter,  arch  presbytery, 
archpriest,  archprimate.  archprophet.  archprotestant, 
archpublican,  archrebel,  archtraitor,  arch  treasurer, 
archtyrant,  archvillain,  archvillany. 

Arch,  Triumphal,  drtsh,  tri-umfal,  $.  A stately 
gate,  of  a semicircular  form,  adorned  with  sculp- 
! ture,  &c-,  erected  in  honour  of  those  who  had 
deserved  a triumph. 

Arch-wipe,  drtsh -wife,  t.  A woman  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life. — Obsolete. 

Archjsologt,  > dr-kay-ol'o-je,  t.  ( arcJMogie , Fr. 
Arc HAIO LOOT,)  archaios,  ancient,  and  logos , a dis- 
course, Gr.)  That  branch  of  knowledge  which 
refers  to  antiquity;  a discourse  on  antiquity. 
Arciiaiologist,  dr-kay-ol'o-jist,  s.  An  antiquaiy. 
Archaeological,  dr-ke-o-loj'e-kal,)  a.  Relating 
ARCHAIOLOOIC,  dr-kay-o-loj'ik,  ) to  arche- 
ology. 

Archaism,  dr'kay-izin,  1.  An  antiquated  word  or 
phrase.  The  use  of  archaisms,  though  generally 
j objectionable,  occasionally  adds  to  the  beauty  and 
! force  of  a sentence. 


In  Botany. — See  Laminin. 

Arch  angelic  a,  drk-an-gel'e  ka,«.  ( arche,  original, 
Gr.,  and  angelica,  a plant,  Lat)  A genua  of  umbel- 
liferous plants.  A.  officinalis,  or  garden-angelica,  is 
the  angelica  archangelica  of  Linnnus.  It  is  to  be 
found  about  the  tower  of  London,  and  in  marshes 
among  reeds,  between  Woolwich  and  Plumbstead, 
very  abundantly,  and  in  many  other  places  in  Eng- 
land. Its  botanical  characters  are— stem  j»olished, 
striated,  a little  glaucous,  branched  in  the  upper 
part ; leaves  termite,  then  pennate;  leaflets  ovate- 
lanceolate,  or  sub-cordate,  cut,  and  sharply  ser- 
rated, partly  docurrent ; the  odd  one  deeply  tbree- 
lobed;  petioles  dilated,  and  tumid  at  the  base; 
involucra  of  a few  linear  leaves,  or  wanting  alto- 
gether, lanceolate ; margin  of  calyx,  five  short  teeth ; 
petals  elliptic,  entire,  accuminate ; fruit  compressed 
on  the  back  with  two  wings ; allied  to,  and  lately 
separated  from  Angelica. — Which  sec. 

Arched,  drtsh'ed,  or  artsht,  a.  part  Bent  in  the 
form  of  an  arch. 

Archemora,  dr-ke-mo'ra,  t.  (Archemoras,  the  son 
of  Lycurgus,  who  was  killed  by  an  adder,  Gr.  in 
allusion  to  its  poisonous  qualities. ) A genus  of  ex- 
tremely poisonous  North  American  plants : Order, 
l*m  belli  fere. 

Archer,  drtsh'ur,  s.  One  who  uses  the  bow  and 
arrow. 

Arciieress,  drtsh'ur-cs,  t.  A female  who  shoots  J 
with  a bow  and  arrow. 

Arcuer8,  drtsh  urz,  s.  Those  who,  in  former  times, 
made  use  of  the  bow  in  battle  or  in  the  chase ; a 
name  still  kept  up  by  a body,  denominated  the  j 
Royal  Archers,  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  certain  bodies 
in  England,  who  continue  to  practise  archery. 

Archery,  dr'tshur-e,  1.  The  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow;  the  act  of  shooting  with  the  bow  and  1 
arrow. 

Flower  of  thi*  purple  dje. 

Hit  with  Cupids  archery. 

Sink  in  the  apple  of  his  eye.— Shake. 

Arciibs-COCRT,  drtsh'ez  - corte,  s.  The  supreme 
court  of  appeal  in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
The  name  is  derived  from  its  being  formerly  held 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  (de  Arcubus,) 
from  which  place  it  was  removed  to  the  common 
hall  in  Doctors’  Commons,  where  it  is  now  held. 

Archetypal,  dr'ke-ti-pal,  a.  Original;  the  pat- 
tern from  which  a copy  is  made. 

Archetype,  dr'ke-tipe,  t.  ( archefypum , Lat)  The 
original  of  which  any  resemblance  is  made.  In  the 
Mint,  the  standard  weight  by  which  the  others  are 
adjusted.  The  archetypal  world,  among  Platonists, 
means  the  world  as  it  existed  in  the  idea  of  God, 
before  the  visible  creation. 

Abchecs,  dr  Tie- us,  i.  (arcAos,  Gr.)  A word  used 
by  Paracelsus,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  meant 
a power  presiding  over  the  animal  body  distinct 
from  the  scruL 

Ahchiator,  dr-lri'a-tur,  ».  ( archos , and  iatros,  a 

• physician,  Gr.  archiatrc,  Fr.)  A chief  physician. 
—Old  word. 

Abouical,  drk'e-kal,  a.  .Chief;  primary. 

Archidiaconal,  dr-ke-di-ak'ou-al,  a.  Belonging  ! 
to  an  archdeacon. 

Archiepiscopacy,  dr-ki-e-pisTco-pa-se,  1.  The 
state  and  dignity  of  an  archbishop. 

Arc  111  episcopal,  dr-ki-e-pia'ko-pal,  a.  ( archiepis - 
copus,  Lat)  Belonging  to  an  archbishop. 

Archil,  dr  kil,  s.  A violet -red  paste  used  as  a dye 
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stuff;  the  best  kind  of  which  is  obtained  from 
the  lichen  RocceUe  tinctnria,  found  in  the  Ca- 
nary Island*,  the  Azores  Sardinia,  Sweden,  &c. 
When  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  am- 
monia is  used  in  the  preparation,  and  chalk,  &c. 
is  added,  the  colour  becomes  more  blue,  and  is  then 
| called  Litmus.  Cudbear  is  another  modification 
of  archil,  prepared  from  I-ecunora  tart  area,  and 
Parmelia  omphalodes,  two  species  found  on  rocks 
i on  the  western  coast  of  England,  and  other  places. 
An  addition  of  tin  renders  the  dye  durable,  and 
gives  a scarlet  colour.  It  is  commonly  used  to  give 
a bloom  to  pinks  and  other  colours. — Sec  Ororine. 

! Akchilochlan,  dr-ke-lok'e-an,  s.  ( Archilochus , the 
! inventor.)  A verse  in  metrical  composition,  con- 
sisting of  seven  feet ; the  four  first  are  dactyls  or 
spondees,  and  the  threo  lost  trochees.  Ex. — 
(Sofrfhirjiacrfe  Ay|;oru^ru||(ii cfce||reni]|  il Fit\rvnl 
— Horace, 

i Abcuilute,  drOce-lnte,  a.  A large  lute,  having 
j its  bass  strings  lengthened  like  those  of  the 
Theorbo,  and  having  each  row  doubled, 
i Archimagi  a,  dr-ke-ma'je-a,  a.  The  name  given 
| by  the  old  alchemists  to  the  subtlest  part  of  their 
art — viz.,  the  making  of  gold  and  silver, 
j Archimandrite,  rtr-ke-man'drite,  » (archo*,  and 
mnndin,  Gr.  a word,  signifying  mo,- ten/,  in  the 
language  of  the  Lower  Empire.)  A titlo  in  the 
Greek  Church  of  the  same  import  as  abbot  in  the 
Roman  Catholic. 

Arciiimedian  Screw,  dr-ke-mede'yan  skroo,  $. 
(Archimedes,  the  inventor.)  A machine  for  rais- 
ing water,  consisting  of  a tube  rolled  in  a spiral 
form  round  a cylinder,  a modification  of  which 
has  lately  been  introduced,  in  several  instances, 
as  a successful  substitute  for  paddles  in  propelling 
steam-vessels. 

} Archimia,  dr -kirn 'me -a,  t.  That  branch  of 
alchemy  which  related  to  the  transmutation  of  the 
other  metals  into  gold  and  silver. 

Archipelago,  dr -kc- pel' a -go,  r.  ( archos , and 
jtelagot,  the  sea,  Gr.)  A sea  abounding  in  small 
islands ; the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  situated 
between  Asia,  Mace  don,  Greece,  and  the  Indian 
I Archipelago. 

J Architect,  dr'ke-tekt,  s.  {archoe,  and  telion,  arti- 
ficer or  contriver,  Gr.)  A person  who  is  capable 
of  designing  and  superintending  the  execution  of 
any  building ; a builder ; the  contriver  or  former 
of  any  compound  body.  Applied,  in  tins  sense, 
to  the  Author  of  Nature,  ‘The  Divino  Architect.’ 
The  word  is  used  for  a person  who  contrives,  and 
is  the  chief  instrument  in  making  the  fortune  of 
another,  or  in  his  own,  as,  ‘ the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune the  fratner  of  any  thing. 

An  irreligious  Moor, 

Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woe*. — Shah*, 

ARCHITECT! YR,  dr-ke-tek'tiv,  a.  Performing  the 
work  of  architecture. 

Architectonic,  dr-ke-tek-ton'nik,  > a.  Hav- 

Arciiitectonical,  dr-kc-tok -ton 'nc-kal, ) ingskill 
to  build. 

Architectonics,  dr -ke-tek- ton 'niks,  *./»/.  The 
science  of  architecture. 

Architect© B,  dr-ke-tek'tur,  t.  An  architect. — 
Obsolete. 

Architectresb,  dr-kc-tek'tres,  a.  Feminine  of 
architect. 

Nature  herself,  the  first  arekUectrcu,  to  use  nn  expres- 
sion of  Vitruviu*,  windowed  your  breust.—  W irt/n 
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Architectural,  dr-ke-tck'tu-ral,  a.  Relating  to 
architecture. 

Architecture,  dr-ke-tek'ture,  i.  (ardutcctura, 
Lat.)  The  art  or  science  of  building;  the  object 
or  performance  of  architectural  science.  Architec- 
ture is  divided  into  Civil  Architecture,  called,  by 
Way  of  eminence.  Architecture;  Military  Architec- 
ture, or  Fortification;  and  Naval  Architecture, 
which,  besides  the  building  of  ships  and  smaller  I 
vessels,  includes  that  of  ports,  moles,  docks,  &c,  j 
The  orders  in  architecture  are  the  Tuscan,  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Composite. — Which  see. 

Architrave,  ar'ke-travc,  s.  (urchein,  to  govern. 
Gr.  and  trabe,  a beam,  Lat.  sometimes  also  called 
Epittylium,  from,  api,  upon,  and  etyfoi,  a column, 
Gr.)  The  lowest  of  the  three  principal  members 
of  the  eutablature  of  a column.  There  is  no  ar-  i 
chitrave  in  Gothic  architecture,  which  feature  ! 
forms  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  be- 
tween the  architecture  of  the  ancients  and  that  of 
the  midacTal  times.  Architrave  Cornice,  an  en- 
tablature formed  of  an  architrave  and  a cornice, 
without  the  intervening  member,  the  frieze,  being 
introduced,  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  give  the  en- 
tablature its  proper  height.  Architrave  of  a floor 
or  window,  a collection  of  members  and  mouldings 
surrounding  either  the  aperture  of  a door  or  a 
window;  the  upper  part  or  lintel  is  called  the 
tratuverte,  and  the  sides,  the  jamb*. 

Archival,  drTce-val,  a.  Pertaining  to  archives. 

Archives,  dr-lu'vz,  ».  pi  ( archira , Lat.)  A re- 
pository or  closet  used  for  the  preservation  of 
records  or  other  writings ; a secret  closet 

Note.— The  singular  of  this  word  is  rarely  used.  Dr.  [ 
Johnson  says  never,  but  in  this  he  err*.  Gregory,  in  I 
his  'Poslhuma,’ Warburton.inhis  • Alliance ofChureh 
and  State,’  and  Warton,  in  his  'History  of  English 
Poetry/  use  It  in  the  singular. 

Archivist,  dr'ke-vist,  *.  The  keeper  of  archives. 

Abcuiyolt,  dr'ke-volt,  t.  An  ornamental  band 
of  mouldings,  placed  round  the  archstonea  of  an 
arch,  terminating  horizontally  on  the  imposts.  In  , 
the  Tuscan  order,  the  architrave  has  only  one  J 
face ; in  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  it  has  two  crowned; 
and,  in  the  Corinthian  and  Composite,  the  mould- 
ings arc  the  name  as  those  of  tho  architrave. 

Archiyoltum,  dr -ke-vol' turn,  *.  In  the  Archi-  * 
tectnre  of  the  middle  ages,  an  arched  receptacle  | 
for  filth  ; a common  sewer  or  cess- pool. 

Archlike,  drtsh'likc,  a.  In  the  form  of  an  arch. 

An  areWJte  strung  foundation. — Young. 

ARCHLT,  drtsh'le,  ad.  Jocosely;  wittily. 

Archness,  drtsh'nes,  t.  Shrewdness ; sly  humour 
without  malice. 

Archoorapu,  drTco-graf,  ».  (area*,  an  arch,  Lat. 
and  grapho , I describe,  Gr.)  An  instrument 
adapted  for  drawing  a circular  arch  without  the 
use  of  a central  point. 

ArcHON,  dr  lion,  *.  (Greek.)  The  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Athenians. 

We  might  establish  a doge,  a lord,  archon,  or  regent 

— JkAingbrokc  on  J'ortvs. 

Arc hox ship,  dr' kon- ship,  s.  The  office  of  an 
archon. 

ArcuomttCB,  ar-kon'tiks,  *.  In  Ecclesiastical 
History,  a branch  of  Yalentians  which  sprung  up 
towards  tho  close  of  the  second  century.  They 
supposed  the  world  to  have  been  created  (apo  ton 
archon ) by  the  archontes,  (archangels,)  but  with  a 
singular  want  of  gallantry,  they  ascribed  the  crea- 
tion of  women  to  tho  agency  of  devils. 
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1 ARCHOPTOMA— AECUBALIST.  AECUUALISTA— ARE. 

Archoptoma,  dx-kop-to'mo,  i.  ( archos , the  anas 
or  rectum,  and  piUo , I fall  down,  Gr.)  Prolapsus 
nui;  the  fulling  down  of  the  rectum. 

, Archwise,  drtsh'wize,  a.  In  the  form  of  an 
i arch. 

Arcitenent,  dr'set-e-ncnt,  <u  (arcUmms,  Lat.) 
Bow-bearing. 

Arctation,  (Irk -ta' shun,  a.  ( arcto , I straighten. 

• Lat.)  Straightening;  confinement  to  a narrow 
compass. 

! Arctic,  drk'tik,  cu  (arktos,  the  northern  constella- 
tion. the  Bear,  Gr.)  Northern ; belonging  to  the 
arctic  regions. 

Arctic  Circle,  drk'tik  serTd,  ».  A lesser  circle 
j of  the  sphere,  described  at  23°  28"  from  the  North 
! Pole. 

Arctic  Skua.  Listris  parisiticus. — See  Listris. 

Arctic  Tern.  Sterna  artica . — See  Sterna. 

Akctictis,  cirk-tik'ti-s,  $.  (arktos,  a bear,  and  iktis, 
a kind  of  weasel,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Tetn- 
tninck  to  a genus  of  Marsupial  animals  consisting 
of  two  Indian  species  with  long  prehensile  tails : 
one  ( A . albifrons)  is  about  the  size  of  a large  cat; 
and  the  other  (A.  ater)  is  entirely  black,  and  about 
the  size  of  a dog;  the  head  is  very  small,  whiskers 
long,  and  the  ears  terminate  in  tufts  of  hair. 

Arctium,  drk'te-um,  I.  ( arktos , Gr.  from  the  rough 
texture  of  the  involucre.)  The  Burdock,  a genus 
of  Composite  plants,  belonging  to  the  Cynaroce- 
1 phalae  or  Thistle  tribe.  It  is  the  Lappa  of  Tour- 
nefort,  Lamarck,  and  Lindiey. 

Abctomts,  (irk 'to- mis,  s.  ( arktos , and  mys,  a rat, 
I Gr.)  The  Marmot  or  Bear-rat,  a genus  of  Rodents. 

The  marmots  are  heavy  in  make,  with  short  legs ; 
i middle-sized,  short  bushy  tail,  and  a large  fiat 

1 head.  They  pass  the  winter  in  a state  of  torpor, 

shut  up  in  deep  holes.  They  live  in  societies,  and 
are  easily  tamed. 

Abctontx,  drk'to-niks,  s.  ( arktos , and  onyx,  a claw, 
Gr.)  The  Pig -bear.  A genus  of  omnivorous 
Pachyderms,  having  the  appearance  of  a bear 
with  the  head  of  a pig. 

Arctostaphylos,  drk-to-rtaffe-los,  s.  ( arktos , 
and  staphyle,  a grape,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants 
consisting  of  two  British  Bpecies;  the  Arbutus 
■ uva  ursi,  and  Arbutus  alpina  of  Linn. tub  ; calyx 
small,  and  five-parted ; corolla  ovate,  with  a small 
five-cleft  revolute  limb;  stamens  ten;  anthers 
without  pores ; berry  smooth ; seeds  solitary. 

Arctotheca,  drk-to-thek'a,  s.  ( arktos , and  theke, 
t a capsule,  Gr.  from  its  shaggy  seeds.)  A genus 
of  composite  plants : Sub-order,  Helianthere. 

Arctura,  drk'tu-ra,  s.  In  Surgery,  inflammation 
of  a finger  or  toe,  from  the  curvature  of  the  nail 

Arctcrcs,  drk'tu-rus,  s.  (arktos,  and  ouro,  tail, 
Gr.)  A fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the 
constellation  of  Arctophvlax  or  Bootes. 

Arcuate,  dr'ku-ate,  a.  ( arcuatus , Lat.)  Bent  in 
the  form  of  an  arch ; — v.  a.  to  bend  like  an  arch. 

Arc  C A TILE,  dr -leu' a -tile,  o.  ( arcuatilis , Lat.) 
Bent ; inflected. 

Arc  cation,  dr-ku-a'shun,  s.  The  act  of  bending 
anything ; incurvation ; the  state  of  being  bent ; 
curvity  or  crookedness.  In  Gardening,  the  me- 
thod of  raising  by  layers  such  trees  as  cannot  be 
i raised  from  seeds,  or  which  do  not  bear  seed.  In 
1 Surgery,  a distortion  or  incurvation  of  the  bones. 

Akcuature,  dr'ku-a-ture,  I.  The  curvature  of  an 
i arch. 

Arcudalist,  dr'ku-ba-list,  s.  ( arcubalista,  from 

arcus,  a bow,  Lat.  and  hallo , I throw,  Gr.)  A 
crossbow ; an  instrument  to  throw  stones. 

Arcuraliata,  dr-ku-ba-lis'ta,  s.  A crossbow.  A 
term  which  lias  been  contracted  both  into  Balista 
and  ArbalisL 

Arcubaliater,  dr-ku-ba-lis'tur,  i.  A crossbow- 
man. 

Arcus  Senilis,  s.  (arcus,  a bow,  and  senilis,  old 
age,  Lat.)  An  opacity  surrounding  the  cornea 
of  the  eye,  incident  to  aged  persons. 

Arcyria,  dr- sir 'e- a,  s.  ( arkys , a net,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Fungi,  so  named  from  the  sporulea  being 
fastened  together  by  a network  of  fibres. 

Ard,  drd,  (Saxon.)  An  affix  to  many  names,  sig- 
nifying disposition — as,  Goddard,  a good  or  pious 
disposition  ; Giflhrrf,  a benevolent  disposition ; 
Bern  an/,  a filial  disposition. 

Ardassines,  dr-daa'se-nes,  s.  A very  fine  sort  of 
Persian  silk ; the  finest  used  in  the  looms  of  France. 

Ardea,  dride-a,  s.  (Latin.)  The  Heron.  A genus 
of  large  wading  birds,  bill  very  strong — long, 
straight,  conic,  margins  serrated ; the  gonys  long 
and  descending;  scapular  feathers  long  and  linear; 
legs  long ; thighs  naked  to  a considerable  distance 
from  the  knee.  They  live  on  small  fish;  but 
eat  any  animal  matter,  such  as  naked  or  even 
shelled  molluscs,  the  spawn  of  fish,  worms,  & c. 
They  build  on  trees. 

Ardead.e,  dr-de-a'de,  s.  A name  given  hy  Swain- 
son  to  a family  of  the  Oral  Into  res  or  Waders, 
including  the  Herons  and  Cranes.  The  birds  of 
this  family  are  large,  with  long,  conic,  straight, 
banl,  compressed  bills;  the  hind  toe  placed  on 
the  same  level  as  others. 

Ardency,  dr'den-ee,  ) s.  (ardens,  burning, 

ARDENTNESS,  dr'dent-nes,  ) Lat.)  Ardour;  eager- 
ness ; warmth  of  affection  ; heat. 

Ardent,  dr'dent,  a.  ( artleus , Lat.)  Hot;  burning; 
fiery ; fierce ; vehement ; having  the  appearance 
or  quality  of  fire ; passionate  ; affectionate — used 
generally  of  desire. 

Ardently,  dr'dent-le,  ad.  In  an  ardent  manner ; 
eagerly;  affectionately. 

Ard  181  A,  dr-dish 'e-a,  s.  (ardis,  a point,  Gr.  in  refer- 
ence to  its  acute  spearlike  anthers.)  A genus 
of  exotic  trees  or  shrubs : Order,  Myraineaccai. 

Ardisie.e,  dr-de-si-e'e,  s.  A tribe  of  plants,  hav- 
ing Ardcsia  for  its  type ; calyx,  four  or  five-lobcd ; 
corolla  gamopetnlous ; stamens  usually  free ; cells 
of  anthers  bursting  lengthways  at  the  apex  ; ova- 
rium free  and  many  - seeded ; drupe  or  berry, 
one- seeded ; albumen  homy ; embryo  transverse  : j 
Order,  Myrsineace*  (Myrrh  plants). 

Ardour,  dridur,  s.  (ardor,  Lat.)  Heat ; heat  of  i 
affection,  as  love,  desire,  rage,  courage— used  by 
Milton  for  a person  bright  and  ardent. 

Nnr  long  delayed  the  winged  saint 
After  hi*  charge  received  ; but  from  among 
Thousand  celestial  ardours,  where  ho  stood 
Veiled  with  his  gorgeous  wings,  upspringing  light. 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  heaveru. — Paradise  Lost 

Arduina,  dr-du-in'a.  s,  (in  honour  of  P.  Arduina. ) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Apocyneas. 

ARDUOUS,  dr'du-us,  o.  (arduus,  Lat.)  Lofly;  hard 
to  climb;  difficult;  laborious. 

Arduouskess,  dridu-us-nes,^  s. Height;  difficulty, 

Arduity,  dr-du'e-te,  ) laboriousness. 

Are,  dr.  The  third  person  plural  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb  to  he ; — s.  a French  measure  of 
surface,  equal  to  nearly  2jf  acres  English,  or  1176 
I-4th  square  feet 
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A RE,  or  alamire,  9.  (Italian.)  The  lowest  note  in 
Guido's  Scale  of  Music. 

Gamut,  I am  the  ground  of  an  accord ; 

- A re  to  plead  Hortenaio'a  paaaion ; 

It  mi  to  Hiancn  take  for  tny  lord  ; 

Cfdut,  that  loves  with  all  affection.— Shake. 

Area,  a're-a,  ».  (Latin.)  Any  open  space,  as  the 
floor  of  a room ; thp  open  part  of  a church ; the 
vacant  part  or  stage  of  an  amphitheatre;  an  en- 
closed place,  as  lists,  or  s bowling-green.  In  Geo- 
metry, the  superficial  contents  of  any  figure,  as  a 

. triangle,  quadrangle,  &c.  In  Architecture,  a small 
court  or  place,  usually  sunk  below  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  before  the  windows  of  the 
( basement  or  sunk  story.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  a small  court  even  level  with  the  ground.  In 
i Mineralogy,  the  mass  dug  from  the  mines,  or  the 
place  where  it  is  dug.  In  Entomology,  the  larger 
of  the  longitudinal  divisions  of  an  insect’s  wing. 
Arm  dijjksetts,  applied  to  the  scalp  or  beard  when 
the  hair  has  fallen  off,  and  left  bald  patches  hero 
and  there;  the  alopecia  of  the  Greeks.  Arm 
serpens,  applied  when  baldness  commences  at  the 
occiput,  and  winds  in  a narrow  line  to  each  ear, 
i sometimes  to  the  forehead. 

Ahead  or  Areed,  a- reed',  r.  a.  (aredan,  Sax.)  To 
direct ; to  declare ; to  allow  ; to  advise. 

Me.  all  too  mean,  the  sacred  Muse  arcedt. 

To  blazon  broad.— Spenser. 

Mark  what  I a read  thee  now.—  Milton. 

Areal,  a're-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  area. 

Areated,  a're-ay-ted,  a.  Occurring  in  detached 
| areas. 

! Akkca,  a-reTca,  a.  (areec,  Malabar.)  The  Cabbage 
tree,  a remarkable  genus  of  lofty  palm-trees,  one 
of  which  (Areca  ofcrnceo)  produces  a kind  of 
cabbage,  winch  is  considered  as  a great  delicacy, 
whether  raw  or  boiled;  and  another,  (Areca  cate- 
dm,)  the  betel  or  Penang  nut. 

Arkek,  a-reek',  ad.  (a  low  word  from  a,  and  reel.) 
In  a reeking  condition. 

A messenger  comes  all  ansdfe, 

Mordanto,  at  Madrid,  to  seek. — Su4/L 

Aref  ACTION,  ar-e-fak'shun,  s.  ( [arejucio , Lat.  I 
dry,  Lat.)  The  state  of  growing  dry ; the  act  of 
• drying. 

i Areft,  ar'e-fi,  t>.  a.  To  dry. 

1 Arena,  a-re'na,  a.  (arena,  sand,  Lat)  The  space 
or  ground-floor  of  an  amphitheatre  or  circus,  on 
which  combats  or  horsemanship  arc  enacted ; so 
named  from  the  floors  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
being  strewed  with  sand. 

Arenaceous,  a-re-na'shus,  ) a.  Sandy ; having 
i Arenobe,  a-re-noze',  j the  qualities  of  sand. 

Arena  hi  a,  a-re-na're-a,  s.  (arena,  Lat.)  Sand- 
wort. A genus  of  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of 
diminutive  weeds  with  grassy  leaves:  Order,  Caryo- 
phyllea*.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a genus  of 
wading  birds,  consisting  of  one  British  species — 
the  Sandcrling. 

Arena  rious,  a-re-na're-us,  a.  Sandy. 

Arenation,  a-re-na'shun,  9.  ( arenatio , I-at.)  A 
method  formerly  used  in  treating  cases  of  dropsy, 
by  immersing  the  whole  body,  or  the  feet,  in  hot 
sand. 

Akkng,  a-reng',  a.  A genus  of  palm-trees,  from 
one  of  which,  (A.  saccharifera. ,)  sago  and  palm- 
wine  are  obtained. 

Arenicolo,  a-re-nik'o-lo,  ».  ( arena , and  colo,  I 
inhabit,  Lat.)  A genus  of  the  Dora  branchiate 
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Annulata,  or  Sand- worms.  They  inhabit  the  sand 
of  the  sea-shore,  and  are  often  used  as  bait  The 
animal  is  about  a foot  in  length,  and  has  fifteen 
pair  of  branch  is?  situated  on  the  annulations  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  body. 

Areniletic,  a-re-ne-let ' ik,  a.  (arena,  Lat  and 
lithoSy  a stone,  Gr.)  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
sandstone. 

Ahem: i.ous,  a-ren'nu-lua,  a.  (arcnula,  sand,  Lat.) 
Full  of  small  sand ; gravelly. 

Areola,  ay-re 'o-la,  a,  (diminutive  of  area,  Lat.) 

A term  applied  in  Anatomy — 1st  the  small  inter- 
stices of  the  cellular  substance  of  the  body ; 2d,  the 
reddish-coloured  circle  which  surrounds  the  nipple 
in  women  (areola  papillaris );  3d,  an  inflamed 
ring  round  pustules. 

Akeol.e,  ay-re'o-le,  t.  pi  In  Botany,  the  small 
spaces  or  areas  on  the  surface  of  certain  plants,  as 
in  tlie  fossil  genera  Lepidodcndra  and  Sigillaria, 
or  in  certain  ctusUccous  lichens  which  are  cracked 
in  every  direction ; the  spaces  between  the  cracks 
are  termed  areola.  In  Entomology,  the  smaller 
spaces  into  which  the  wing  is  divided  by  the 
nervures. 

Areolatb,  ay-re'o-late,  a.  Divided  into  small 
spaces  or  areolations,  as  the  wings  of  insects,  or  in 
composite  plants,  when  the  florets  are  so  arranged 
on  the  receptacle,  that  little  pentagonal  spaces 
are  left  when  the  ovaries  fall  off. 

Areolation,  ay-re -o-la'shun,  s.  The  state  of  being 
marked  with  little  spaces  or  areohe,  bounded  with 
veins  or  ramifications  of  a different  colour  or  tex- 
ture from  the  spaces  so  enclosed. 

Areometer,  ay-re-om'e-tur,  s.  (areomdre,  Fr.  \ 
from  araioSy  thin,  and  metron,  measure,  Gr.)  A i 
graduated  glass  instrument,  for  measuring  the 
density  or  gravity  of  fluid*. 

Areometrical,  ay-re-o-met're-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  areometry. 

Areometrt,  ay-re-om'e-tre,  s.  The  art  of  mea- 
suring fluids. 

Areopaqite,  ay-re-op 'a-gitc,  *.  A member  of  the 
court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens. 

Areopagus,  ay  - re  - op ' a - gus,  a.  (areios,  belonging 
to  Ares,  one  of  the  names  of  Mars,  and  pagos,  a ; 
hill,  Gr.J  The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  , 
ancient  Athens,  so  named  from  its  being  situated  1 
on  the  hill  so  called. 

Areoticb,  ay-re-ot'iks,  a.  (araiosis,  looseness,  Gr.)  i 
Med’dnes  which  have  a tendency  to  open  the  pores 
of  the  body. — Not  used. 

Arks,  a'res,  a.  The  Greek  name  of  the  god  of 
War,  corresponding  with  the  Mars  of  the  Romans. 

A name  used  by  the  Alchemists  to  express  the 
Great  First  Cause. 

Arkthusa,  a-re-riu'za,  «.  In  Mythology,  the 
name  of  a nymph  who  was  changed  into  a foun- 
tain by  Diana ; a genus  of  plants : Order,  Orchidea?. 

Aketia,  a-re'shc-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  B.  Aretius.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order  Primulaeea?. 

Aretology,  a-re-tol'o-je,  s.  (arete,  virtue,  snd 
byos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  That  part  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy which  treats  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
virtue. 

Aroal,  dr'gal,)  s.  (argali,  old  Fr.)  Crude  tartar, 

Argol,  rir'gol, ) or  tartar  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
obtained  from  the  inside  of  wine  vessels.  This 
word  is  often  spelt  arguile  by  Ben  Jonson. 

I know  you  hare  annirk. 

Vitriol,  saltartre.  argvile,  alkaly.— Alchemist. 
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ARGAN1A— AKGENTUM.  ARGENTUM— ARGUF.R. 

Argania,  dr-ga'ne-a,  a.  (argon,  its  name  in  Mo- 
rocco.) A name  given  by  Homer  and  Shultes  to 
the  ironwood  tree  of  Morocco,  (A.  Siderorylon,) 
the  Sidcroxylon  spinosum  of  Lin  metis,  and  Elaeo- 
dendron  .organ  of  Willdenow. 

Aroea,  dr'je-a,)  s.  A ceremony  observed  annually 

Arof.i,  dr'je-i,  ) by  the  Romans,  in  which  the  ves- 
tals threw  human  figures,  made  of  rushes,  into 
the  Tiber,  on  the  Ides  of  May.  The  custom  is 
supposed  to  hare  originated  in  the  hatred  of  the 
early  Romans  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  commonly 
called  Argea. 

Argema,  dr'je-ma,  f.  (argot,  white,  Gr.)  An  ulcer 
of  the  eye  on  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

Arqemenone,  dr-je-me-no'ne,  a.  A genua  of 
Mexican  plants,  so  named  from  their  supposed 
medical  property  of  curing  the  disease  of  Argcma. 

Argent,  dr'jent,  a (argentum,  silver,  Lat.)  In 
Heraldry,  the  white  colour  used  in  armorial  bear- 
ings; argent  implies  innocence,  temperance,  and 
hope ; silvery;  having  a silvery  appearanoe. 

Nor  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above. 

Why  Jove’s  satellites  are  less  than  Jove.— Pope. 

Argent  A I.,  dr-jen'tal,)  a.  Having  the  appearance 

Argentic,  dr-jen'tik,  f of  silver. 

Akgent-tiorned,  dr'jent- hawm'ed  or  hawrnd',  a. 
, Silver -horned. 

Bright  u the  argent-homed  moone.— Lovelace. 

Aroentation,  dr-jen-U'sliun,  i.  An  overlaying 
t with  silver. 

Argentiferous,  dr- jen-tif'e-rus,  a.  (argentum, 
and  fero,  I bear,  Lat.)  Containing  silver. 
Argentiferous  Cofper  Glance. — See  Sul- 
phuret  of  Copper. 

Argentiferous  Gold. — See  Electrum. 

Argenti  Nitras. — See  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Argentina,  dr-jen-ti'na,  i.  A name  given,  in  the 
Linnaean  arrangement,  to  a genus  of  fishes,  belong- 
ing to  the  salmon  family,  (Salmmides,)  so  named 
from  the  silvery  appearance  of  the  scales. 

Argentine,  dr^en-tine,  a.  Sounding  like  silver ; 
having  the  appearance  of  silver ; 

Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine,  I will  obey  thee.— 

Shat*. 

— I.  in  Mineralogy,  the  nacreous  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Argentine  Republic,  dr'jen-tine  re-publik,  ». 
One  of  the  names  of  the  States  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
or  of  the  Rio  da  la  Plata,  a South  American  Con- 
federation. 

Arg entry,  dr'jen-tre,  s.  Silver  plate. — Obsolete. 
No  medals  rich  of  Tyrian  dye, 

No  costly  bowls  of  urgently.— 

ttowd’t  Poem  to  Charge*  I. 

Argentum  Album,  dr'jen-tum  aTbum,  a.  The 
name  given,  in  ancient  times,  to  the  silver  coin  or 
pieces  of  bullion  which  passed  for  money.  By 
the  Doomsday  tenures,  some  of  the  rents  to  the 
king  were  payable  in  argent  cdbo , or  common  sil- 
ver money ; other  rents,  in  libris  unit  et  pensate* , 
i.«.,  in  metal  of  full  weight  and  purity.  In  the 
next  age,  rents  were  paid  in  blanch  fearm , after- 
wards ichile  rent,  and  that  which  was  paid  in 
provision,  was  called  black  bail.  Argentum  Dei, 
God's  penny,  was  the  name  given  to  earnest 
money,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed  in  Scotland,  carle*. 
Argentum  foliatum , silver  leaf.  Argentum  nitrum, 
nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic.  Argentum  in 
nuuticalis,  shell  silver,  made  by  grinding  the  cut- 
tings of  silver  leaf  with  strong  gum  water,  and 

spreading  it  in  fresh  water  muscle-shells.  It  is 
used  in  writing  silver-coloured  letters.  Argentina 
musivum,  mosaic  silver:  it  is  made  by  melting 
tin  and  bismuth  together,  with  an  addition  of 
quicksilver.  It  Is  used  as  a silver  colour,  and  is 
much  superior  to  shell  silver.  Argentum  rtrwn, 
quicksilver  or  mercui*y. — Which  see. 

Argentum  Fcoitivum.T 

Argentum  Mobile.  > — Sec  Quicksilver. 

Argentum  Vivum.  ) 

Argil,  dr'jil,  i.  ( argilla,  Lat.)  Potter’s  clay. — Seo 
Alumina. 

Argillaceous,  dr-jil-la'sbus,  a.  Aluminous;  of 
the  nature  of  clay ; containing  clay  as  an  ingredient. 
Argillaceous  schist  or  slate,  indurated  laminated 
clay. — See  Shale. 

Argilletic,  dr-jil-let'ik,  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  clay  slate. 

Argilliferous,  dr-jil-life-rus,  a.  (argilla,  clay, 
and  fero,  I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  or  containing 
clay. 

Argillite,  drjil-lite,  $.  (argelos,  pure  day,  and 
lithos,  a stone,  Gr.)  Clay  slate. 

Aroillous,  dr-jil'lus,  a.  Containing  day;  of  the 
nature  of  clay. 

Not*.— Argil  has  the  following  combinations  in  Natural 
History  :—AryiIioolo,  that  which  lives  in  clay,  as  Ope- 
pronka  arpQicolo ; argSiformis,  resembling  clay,  as  Trot 
argrii/onnis  ; argiLi-feruginout,  containing  day  and 
iron ; argHo^gpeeenu,  containing  clay  and  gypsum ; 
argiiosilietoui,  containing  clay  and  ail  ex. 

Argo,  dr'go,  t.  (Greek.)  The  name  of  the  ship  in 
which  Jason  and  his  companions  sailed  on  their  | 
expedition  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece — hence  \ 
called  the  A rgonautai , the  Argonauts.  A rgo  navis,  \ 
in  Astronomy,  a constellation,  called  after  the  ship 
of  Jason  and  his  companions. 

Argol. — See  Argai. 

Aroolasia,  dr-go-la'xhe-a,  s.  (argos,  white,  and 
lasiot,  woolly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  so  termed  1 
on  account  of  the  woolly  nature  of  ite  calyx : Or- 
der, Ilemordoracea*. 

Abqonauta,  dr'go-naw-ta,  l.  (argo,  the  ship  Argo, 
and  nauta,  a sailor,  Lat.)  The  paper  Nautilus, 
a genus  of  Cephalopoda,  allied  to  the  Cuttle  fishes.  . 
The  Nautili  inhabits  a very  thin  symmetrically 
fluted  and  spirally  convoluted  shell,  the  last  or 
outward  whorl  of  which  is  large,  and  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a galley,  of  wbidi  the  spine  is  the 
poop.  The  animal  makes  frequent  use  of  it ; and 
in  calm  weather  whole  fleets  of  these  creatures 
may  bo  seen  in  certain  seas  sailing  along  the  sur-  i 
face  of  the  water,  employing  six  of  their  tentacula 
or  arms  as  oars,  and  expanding  the  other  mem 
branous  ones  by  way  of  a sail 

Argonauts. — See  Argo. 

Argost,  dr'go-se,  s.  (argo,  Gr.)  A name  formerly 
given  to  a large  trading  vessel. 

Tour  mind  in  toesing  on  the  ocean, 

There  where  your  amino,  with  portly  salt, 

Like  sign i or*  and  rich  burghers  of  the  flood,  ) 

Do  orerpow’r  the  petty  trafficker*.— Shat*. 

Argue,  dr'gu,  v.  n.  (arguo,  Lat.  aryuer,  Ft.)  To 
reason ; to  offer  reasons;  to  dispute  with,  as  argu- 
ing with  a man,  or  against  a proposition ; — v.  a. 
to  prove  by  argument;  to  be  persuaded  by  argu- 
ment;  to  debate  any  question,  as  to  argue  a cause; 
to  prove  as  an  argument;  to  charge  with  as  a 
crime;  to  prove  by  appearance. 

Akgukr,  dr'gu-ur,  s.  One  who  argues;  a dia- 
puter ; a debater ; a controversialist. 
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ARGUING— ABOYREIA.  ABGYREIRA:— ARIES. 

j Arguing,  dr'gu-ing, «.  Reasoning;  argumentation. 

Argument,  dr'gu-ment,  a.  (orgvmenlnm,  Lat.) 
Id  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  an  inference  drawn  from 
premises,  the  truth  of  which  is  considered,  by  the 
person  who  argues,  as  conclusive,  or  highly  pro- 

• liable.  A reason  alleged  for  or  against  anything; 
the  subject  of  any  discourse  or  writing ; the  con- 
tents of  any  work  summed  up  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment ; a controversy.  In  Astronomy,  an  arch, 
by  which  wc  seek  another  unknown  arch's  pro- 
portional. The  argument  of  the  moon  a latitude 
is  her  distance  from  the  node,  and  the  argument 
of  inclination  is  the  arch  of  a planet’s  orbit,  inter- 
cepted between  the  ascending  node  and  the  place 
of  the  planet  from  the  snn,  numbered  according 
to  the  succession  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  ; — the 
angle  or  quantity  on  which  a tabular  series  of 
numbers  depend. 

Argumextal,  dr  - gu  - men ' tal,  a.  Belonging  to 
argument ; reasoning. 

Argumentation,  ar-go-men-ta'shun,  a.  ( argwnen - 
tatio , Lat.)  Reasoning  or  proving  by  argument ; 
the  act  of  reasoning. 

Argumentative,  dr-gu-men'ta-tiv,  a.  Consisting 
of  argument ; controversial,  applied  to  persons 
given  to  dispute. 

Argumentatively,  dr-gu-men'ta-tiv-le,  ad.  In 
a debating,  reasoning,  or  controversial  manner. 

Aroumextize,  dr'gu-men-tize,  v.  n.  To  debate  ; 
to  reason. 

Argus,  rfr'gus,  a.  (m-yoa,  Gr.)  In  Mythology,  the 
son  of  Aristor : he  is  said  to  have  had  a hundred 
eyes,  and  to  have  been  slain  by  Mercury; — the 
name  of  the  person  who  built  the  ship  Argo. 

Argute,  dr-gute',  a.  (aryu&a,  Lat.)  Subtile; 
witty;  sharp;  shrill. 

Argutekess,  dr-gute'nes,  a.  Acuteness;  witti- 
ness. 

This  tickles  yon  by  starts  at  his  argutenesn.-^ 

Dryitn. 

Argycthius,  dr-jik'tbe-na,  a.  ( argoa , white,  and 
ictfiya,  a fish,  Gr.)  A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes,  with  large  caudal  and  ventral  fins,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Gymnotres,  or  Ribband-fish. 

Aroylepkb,  dr-jo-le'pea,  a.  ( argoa,  white,  and  lepia, 
a scale,  Gr.)  The  Mitta  Parol),  an  Indian  acan- 
1 tuopterygious  fish,  with  an  oval  naked  body;  a 
single  dorsal  fin,  high  before,  and  narrow  behind ; 

> the  eyes  large,  and  mouth  small : Sub-family, 
Centronotina*. 

Aug  y li a,  dr-gile'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Archibald, 
Duke  of  Argyll.)  A genus  of  beautiful  flowering 
South  American  plants:  Order,  Bigoniacwc. 

Argyxxis,  dr'jin-nia,  a.  In  Entomology,  a genus 
of  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  insects  which,  in  their  per- 
fect or  butterfly  state,  have  naked  spots  under 
the  wings.  In  Mythology,  one  of  the  names  of 
Venus  which  she  received  from  Argrnnus,  a fa- 
vourite youth  of  Agamemnon,  who  was  drowned 
j in  the  Cephisus. 

i Akgyiia,  dr'jc-ra,  a.  In  Mythology,  the  name  of  a 
youth,  who  was  greatly  beloved  by  a shepherd 

* called  Selimnua.  She  is  said  to  have  been  changed 

! into  a fountain,  and  the  shepherd  into  a river  of 
the  same  name,  the  waters  of  wliich,  when  tasted, 
made  lovers  forget  the  object  of  their  afiections. 

Argyreia,  dr-je-re'ya,  a.  (arggreioa,  silvery,  Gr.) 
Silver-weed.  An  East  Indian  genus  of  plants, 
so  named  from  the  silvery  appearance  of  their 
leaves ; Order,  Convolvulace*. 
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Argyiieik.e,  <fr-je-re'i-«-e,  a.  A tribe  of  exogenous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Convolvu- 
bicwc,  distinguished  by  having  the  embryo  cotyle-  1 
donoux ; the  carpels  combined  in  a single  ovarium, 
and  the  pericarp  baccate  and  indehesoent. 

Argyropb,  dr'je-rops,  a.  (orgy reioa,  and  npa,  the 
eye,  Gr.)  A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes, 
distinguished  by  having  the  anterior  dorsal  spines 
terminating  in  long  filaments  : Sub-family,  Spa- 
riazuD. 

Argyreosus,  dr-je-re-o'jms,  a.  (orgyrtioa,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  belonging 
to  the  Zeinae  or  Dory  family. 

Argyrtes,  dr'jer-tes,  a.  (argyrites,  pertaining  to 
silver,  Gr.)  A genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  Mycetophagi  or  mice -eaters  of  Kabricius.  i 

Atyyroa. Stiver, occuri  in  the  following  luljvctlves.  used  In  | 
Natural  History  : — A npyni  nlkeut  ii*.  Inn  in*  flower*  of  a 
white  silvery  apficRniucc : arnyroceitftalns,  haring  n 
white  diver  like  head ; aepyi-ofthUinluiHa.  Inning  •llvcr- 
like  eves;  argyiofihjtlns,  haring  silver  leaves;  anjyro- 
pygnt,  having  the  lower  part  ot  the  abdomen  white ; ‘ 
aiyyros’igma,  haring  the  flowers  sjx.it ted  with  white 
■ilver-like  spots;  aryyrtwfcmia,  having  the  mouth  or 
aperture  of  a silvery  whiteness. 

Aria,  a're-a,  s.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  an  air,  song, 
or  tune. 

Ariadne,  a-re-ad'ne,  a.  In  Mythology,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Minos,  who  helped  Theseus  out  of  the  Cre-  j 
tan  labyrinth  ; being  afterwards  deserted  by  him,  / 
she  was  married  to  Bacchus,  and  became  his  1 
priestess. 

A hi  an,  a're-an,  a.  One  who  believes  in  Arianism; 

— a.  pertaining  to  the  doctrines  of  Animism.  ; 

Arianism,  a're-an-um,  a.  The  doctrines  taught  1 
by  Ariua,  a presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  fourth  century.  Anus  taught  that  Christ  . 
was  not  God,  but  has  that  title  given  him  in 
Scripture,  as  implying  the  divine  dignity  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Father  as  the  first-bom  of  every 
creature,  and  the  office  which  he  holds  as  the  Vice-  ; 
gervnt  of  God,  and  the  Redeemer  and  Judge  of 
mankind.  As  such,  Arius  considered  Christ  wor 
thy  of  receiving  divine  honours,  but  denied  th*‘. 
he  was  of  the  same  essence,  or  co-eternal  with  the 
Father,  or  equal  in  power  and  glory,  as  is  main 
tained  by  the  Catholic  and  the  orthodox  Protestant 
Churches. 

Aricia,  a-rish'e-a,  a.  A name  given  by  Savigny 
and  Cuvier  to  a genus  of  dorsibranchiate  Articu- 
lata,  the  animals  of  which  want  both  teeth  and 
tentacula ; they  are  furnished  with  two  ranges  oi 
laminated  cirri  on  the  back  of  the  elongated  body; 
the  anterior  feet  are  furnished  with  notched  crests, 
not  found  on  the  others. 

Aricine,  ar'e-due,  a.  In  Chemistry,  a name  given 
by  Pelletier  to  an  alkali  discovered  by  him  in  the 
Cusco  or  Arica  bark.  It  contains,  according  to  1 
its  discoverer,  one  atom  more  of  oxygen  than  qui- 
nine, the  formula  of  which  is  C »o  Hi?  NO?. 

Arid,  dr'rid,  a.  ( aridtts , dry,  Lat.)  Dry ; parched 
up ; metaphorically  dry ; cold  ; pedantic. 

Aridity,  ar-rid'e-te,  a.  Dryness. 

Akiduka,  ar-e-du'ra,  a.  (areo,  to  be  dried  up,  Lat.) 
Wasting  of  any  particular  limb  or  oilier  part,  as 
opposed  to  Atrophia. 

A hies,  a're-es,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Astronomy,  the  Ram, 
a constellation  figured  on  the  celestial  globe  as  a 
nun.  It  is  the  first  sign  of  the  ancient  Zodiac. 
The  Greek  Mythology  makes  Aries  to  be  the  com- 
memoration of  the  golden  fleece,  in  quest  of  which 
the  Argonautic  expedition  was  undertaken.  It  is 

Dig 


ARIETATE — ARISTATUS. 


! situated  immediately  above  the  constellation  Pisces, 

I and  surrounded  by  Cetus,  Taurus,  Perseus,  and 
Andromeda.  It  consists  of  sixty-six  stars,  and  is 
marked  thus  ( V )•  Aries  is  also  the  name  given 
in  ancient  Military  Science  to  the  battering  ram. 

Akietate,  ar-i'e-tate,  r.  *».  (aricto,  Lat.)  To  butt 

I I like  a ram. 

| Arietatiox,  ar-i-e-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of  butting 
like  a ram.  • 

i Abiktta,  a-re-et'ta,  s.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  the 
diminutive  of  aria ; a short  air  or  tune. 

Aright,  a-rite',  ad.  Rightly;  without  mistake. 

Aril,  a-ril',  ) s.  (arillus,  Lat.)  In  Botany, 

! Arillus,  a-rillas,)  a kiiul  of  wrapper  enclosing  the 
seed,  partially  in  some  plants,  and  wholly  in  others ; 
and  formed  by  a fleshy  expansion,  either  of  tho 
I umbilical  cord  by  which  the  seeds  are  attached 
to  the  placenta,  or  of  the  placenta  itself. 

Aril  late  i>,  ar'ril-lay-ted,)  a.  In  Botany,  applied 

Arilled,  ar'rild,  > to  a seed  having  an 

arillus  or  wrapper  wholly  or  partially  enclosing  it. 

Ari  MANES. — See  Ahrainancs. 

Akiolation,  ay-re -o-la'ehun,  i.  (hariolus,  a sooth- 
sayer, Lat.)  Soothsaying ; divination. 

Ariox,  a-ri'on,  *.  The  name  of  a famous  poet  and 
i musician,  who,  during  his  voyage  to  Italy,  is  said, 
in  Greek  fable,  to  have  been  carried  to  shore  by  a 
dolphin,  when  thrown  overboard  by  the  sailors — 
the  dolphin  having  been  attracted  by  the  charms 

’ of  his  music. 

Arioso,  a-re-o'zo,  a.  (arioso,  airy,  Ital.)  In  Music, 
used  as  an  adverb,  signifying  in  the  manner  of  air , 
not  redtativo.  In  Instrumental  Music,  it  denotes 
a sustained  vocal  sfyle. 

| Ariosoma,  a-re-o-soma,  s.  (oris,  the  snout,  and 
soma,  a solid  body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  be- 
longing to  the  Murinid®  or  Eel  family,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  Anguilla,  the  true  eel,  by  the 
t nostrils  being  simple,  not  tubular. 

Arisarum,  a-rc-sa'rum,  s.  The  Aram  arisarum 
of  Limucus.  The  Friar’s  Cowl,  a deciduous  her- 
baceous plant,  with  light  yellow  flowers : Order, 
Aroide®. 

Arise,  a-rize',  r.n.,  past  Arose,  jwst part.  Arisen, 

( arisati.  Sax.)  To  mount  upwards;  to  get  up; 
to  come  into  view  as  from  obscurity ; to  revive  from 
death ; to  proceed  from ; to  enter  on  a new  station ; 
to  succeed  to  power;  to  commence  hostility. 

And  when  he  arose  against  me,  I caught  him  by  the 

beard  and  slew  him.— 1 6‘am.  xvii.  35. 

A hi  sis,  a-ris'is,  s.  (arsis,  elevation,  Gr.  from  the  fruit 
beiug  situated  on  a long  pcdical  within  the  calyx.) 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  small  branched 
ahrubs,  natives  of  Cochin-China:  Order,  Cap- 
paridcsc. 

Arista,  a-ris'ta,  s.  (Lat.)  In  Botany,  the  awn  or 
beard-like  appendage  which  is  attached  to  the 
glumo  or  lrosk  of  grasses.  It  is  naked,  plumose, 
genticulate,  recurved,  tortile,  terminal,  dorsal,  or 
uncinate. 

Ajustasus,  a-ria'te-us,  I.  In  Mythology,  the  son 
of  Apollo  and  Cyrene.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  brought  up  by  the 
seasons,  and  fed  on  nectar  and  ambrosia.  He 
became  a celebrated  hunter,  and  was  worshipped, . 
after  his  death,  as  a demi-god. 

Aristatus,  a-ris-ta'tus,  o.  Applied  to  leaves,  leaf- 
stalks, &c.,  which  are  terminated  by  a long  rigid 
spine,  which,  in  a leaf,  has  not  the  appearance  of 
contraction. 


ARISTARCH— ARISTOTELIAN. 


Ari  starch,  ar'ris-tdrk,  s.  A stem  critic. 

Aristarch ian,  ar-ri-stdrk'e-an,  a . (Aristarchus,  a ; 
distinguished  Grecian  critic.)  Severely  critical ; 
critical,  after  tho  manner  of  Aristarchus. 

Aristarcut,  ar-ris'tdr-ke,  s.  ( aristos , greatest,  and 
arche,  government,  Gr.)  A government  composed 
of  good  men  ; a system  of  stem  criticism. 

Ari&tia,  ar-ris'te-a,  s.  ( arista,  a point  or  beard  of 
com,  Lat.)  A genus  of  plants  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope : Order,  Iridi®. 

Aristida,  ar-ris-ti'da,  s.  ( arista,  Lot.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Gramme®. 

Aristocracy,  ar-ris-tok'ra-se,  i.  (aristos,  tho  ! 
noblest  or  best,  and  krateo,  I govern,  Gr.)  That 
form  of  government  in  which  the  supremo  power  j 
is  placed  in  tho  nobility;  the  nobility;  the  ex-  : 
tremely  rich  and  elevated  portion  of  society. 

Aristocrat,  ar-ris'to-krat,  s.  One  connected  with  |j 
tho  aristocratic  class  of  society;  ono  who  favours 
the  interests  or  claims  of  the  aristocracy ; a term 
introduced  into  this  country  during  the  fervour  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  applied  to  any  one 
who  opposed  the  democratic  notions  of  revolu- 
tionists. 

Aristocratic,  ar-ris-to-krat'ik,  ) a.  Relat- 

Aristoc ratio AL,  ar-ris-to-krat'c-kal,  ) ing  to,  or 
partaking  of,  the  nature  of  an  aristocracy. 

Aristocratic  a llt,  ar-ris-to-krat'e-kal-le,  ad.  In 
an  aristocrat  Seal  manner. 

Aristocraticalness,  ar-ris-to-krat'e-kal-nes,  s. 
An  aristocratical  condition  or  disposition. 

Aristocraty,  ar-ris-tok'krvte,  s.  Aristocracy. — 
Not  used. 

Ari 8TO lochia,  ar-ris-to-lo'ke-a,  s.  (aristas,  best, 
and  locheia,  parturition,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants, 
including  several  species  which  obtain  a place  in 
our  pharmacopoeias  for  their  medicinal  virtues, 
among  winch  are  A . anguiciila,  snake-killing  birth- 
wort;  A.  demat  it  is,  a British  species,  slightly 
diaphoretic;  and  A.  serpentas'ins,  thought  to  in- 
crease the  efficacy  of  cinchona  in  cases  of  pro- 
tracted ague. 

Aki  stoloc  iii.e,  ar-ris-to-lok'i-e,  s.  A natural  j 
order  of  plants,  with  hermaphrodite  flowers;  a 
superior  tubular  calyx,  with  three  segments ; ten 
or  twelve  epigynons  stamens,  distinct,  or  adhering  j 
to  the  style  and  stigma ; an  inferior  three  or  six- 
celled  ovarium,  with  numerous  ovules  attached 
horizontally  to  the  axis;  the  style  simple;  the 
stigmas  radiating,  and  of  the  same  number  as 
the  cells  of  the  ovarium.  Fruit  dry  or  succulent,  i ; 
three  or  six-celled,  and  many  seeded.  The  order  ■ 
consists  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  the  latter  J| 
often  climbing;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  | 
and  stalked;  the  flowers  axillary,  solitary,  and 
usually  brown,  or  of  some  dull  colour.  The  only  , 
British  species  is  Aristolochia  demaiitii,  or  birth-  ; 
wort;  tho  leaves  of  which  nre  heart-shaped;  the 
stem  erect;  the  flowers  aggregate  and  upright, 
with  a unilateral  calyx.  The  wood  of  the  plants 
of  this  order  differs  from  other  dicotyledonous 
plants,  iu  not  being  arranged  in  concentric  circles, 
but  continues  to  increase  in  uniformity,  and  unin- 
terruptedly, as  long  ns  the  plants  grow. 

Aristotelian,  ar-ria-to-te'Ie-an,  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  founded  on,  the  philosophy  tanght  by  Aris- 
totle;— t.  a follower  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
The  Aristotelians  were  also  designated  Peripatetics, 
and  their  philosophy  long  prevailed  in  the  schools, 
till  it  gave  place  to  the  Newtonian.  . 


A R I STOTELIC — AB  K- 


ARKITES — ARM  ATOM. 


i Aribtotelic,  ar-rb-to-tel'ik,  a.  Relating  to  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle. 

Arithmaxoy,  ar-riM'raan-se,  *.  (arithmns,  number, 
and  mantia,  divination,  Gr.)  A foretelling  of 
future  events  by  numbers. 

Arithmetic,  ar-i/A-met  ik,  t.  ( arithmos,  number, 
and  metreo , I measure,  Gr.)  The  science  of  num- 
bers ; the  art  of  computation  by  figures.  Integral 
| Arithmetic  is  the  science  of  whole  numbers.  Frac- 
tional Arithmetic  is  divided  into  Vulgar  and  Deci- 
mal Fractions. — Which  see.  The  figures  and 
method  of  notation  now  in  use  are  said  to  he  of 
I Arabic  origin. 

Arithmetical,  ar-UA-met'e-kal,  a.  According  to 
■ the  rules  of  arithmetic.  A rxt time  deal  complement, 
is  that  which  a number  wants  of  the  next  highest 
decimal  denomination,  as,  7 wants  3 of  10,  3 is 
tine  arithmetical  complement.  Arithmetical  com- 
plement of  a logarithm,  is  the  sum  or  number  which 
a logarithm  wants  of  10,000,000;  thus,  the  arith- 
metical complement  of  the  logarithm  8,164,032  is 
1,845,908.  Arithmetical  tnean,  is  that  number 
or  fraction  which  lies  between  two  others,  and  is 
equally  distant  from  both : it  is  found  by  divid- 
ing the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  by  two.  Arith- 
metical progression,  b a series  of  numbers  which 
increase  or  decrease  by  equal  steps,  the  difference 
between  any  two  successive  terms  being  common 
to  all  the  terms.  Arithmetical  pro/>ortum,  b the 
relation  which  exists  betweoo  four  numbers,  of 
which  the  first  and  last  have  the  same  difference 
as  the  third  and  fourth,  as — 1,  2,  81,  82. 

Abithmetically,  ar-ilA-met'e-kul-lo,  ad.  In  an 
arithmetical  manner;  according  to  the  principles 
I of  arithmetic. 

Arithmetician,  ar-UA-me-thh'an, «.  One  skilled 
‘ in  arithmetic. 

Ark,  drk,  i.  (area,  Lot.  aria,  Goth,  ore,  Sax.  airc, 
Gael.)  A chest  or  coffer : — The  coffer,  termed  by 
Moses  the  ark  of  the  covenant , was  deposited  in  the 
innermost  and  holiest  part  of  the  tabernacle,  called 
j i * the  holy  of  holies,’  and  afterwards  in  the  cor- 
responding apartment  of  the  temple.  It  contained 
the  tables  of  the  law,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  a copy 
of  the  book  of  the  law.  The  lid  of  the  ark  was 
called  the  mercy-seat,  before  which  the  high-pricst 
appeared  once  every  year  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation ; and  tlic  Jews,  wherever  they  worshipped, 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  place  where  the 
ark  stood.  ‘Similar  arks  appear  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Egyptbn  priesthood,  some  of  which,’ 
says  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  in  hb  work  on  the  Re- 
ligion and  Agriculture  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
‘contained  the  emblems  of  Life  and  Stability, 
which,  when  the  vail  was  drawn  aside,  were  par- 
tially seen ; and  others  presented  the  sacred  beetle 
to  the  sun,  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  two 
figures  of  the  goddess  Thenei  or  Truth,  which  call 
to  mind  the  cherubim  of  the  Jews.’  * The  db- 
covorics  of  thb  sort,’  adds  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morren, 
(Kittos  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,)  ‘which 
have  been  lately  made  in  Egypt,  have  added  un 
overwhelming  weight  of  proof  to  the  evidence 
which  previously  exbted,  that  the  tabernacle  made 
urith  hands  boro  a designed  external  resemblance 
! to  the  Egyptian  models,  but  purged  of  the  details 
I and  peculiarities  which  were  most  open  to  abuse 
and  misconception.’ — Noah's  ark,  a vessel  built  in 
the  form  of  a parallelogram,  three  hundred  cubits 
long,  fifty  cubits  broad,  and  thirty  cubits  liigh,  I 


covering  about  half  an  acre,  in  which  Noah  and  his 
wife,  with  lib  three  sons  and  their  wives,  one  pair 
of  every  unclean  animal,  and  seven  pair  of  every  , 
clean  animal,  were  preserved  at  the  deluge.  Bishop  j 
Shillingfleet,  Roesenmuller,  Mathew  l’oole,  Dr.  J. 
Pye  Smith,  &c.,  have  contended  that  the  deluge 
was  not  universal,  and  that  the  ark  only  contained 
a small  portion  of  the  animab  then  alive,  as,  ac- 
cording to  these  authors,  it  b impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  species  existing  | 
on  the  earth,  could  be  accommodated  with  space 
and  victualling  in  so  small  a receptacle,  or  find 
the  conditions  requisite  for  their  various  modes 
of  life. 

Abkites,  dr'kitea,  s.  A Sidonian  branch  of  the 
great  family  of  Canaan,  which  inhabited  Arkn  and 
the  adjacent  country,  situated  between  Tripoli® 
and  Ant&radarus,  at  the  western  base  of  Lebanon. 

Arm,  Arm,  s.  (arm.  Sax.  armus,  Lat.)  That  part 
of  the  upper  extremity  which  readies  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  wrbt ; the  tcntacula  of  a cuttle- 
fish; an  inlet  of  the  sea;  the  bough  of  a tree; 
a branch  of  a tree ; power,  as  the  secular  arm ; 
might; 

O Ood ! thy  arm  was  here. 

And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone. 

Ascribe  we  alt .—Skakt. 

— r.  a.  (anno,  Lat.  armnick.  Gad.)  to  furnish 
with  weapons,  offensive  or  defensive ; to  plait 
anything,  so  as  to  add  strength  to  it ; to  famish 
or  fit  up ; to  provide  against ; — r.  n.  to  take  up 
arms ; to  furnbh  one’s  self  with  the  means  of 
defence.  In  tlie  Menage,  a horse  b said  to  arm 
himself  when  he  presses  down  bb  head  and  bends 
hb  neck,  so  as  to  rest  the  branches  of  hb  bridle 
upon  hb  counter,  in  order  to  dbobey  the  bit- 
mouth;  he  b said,  also,  to  arm  with  the  lips, 
when  he  coven  hb  bars  with  hb  lips,  and  makes 
the  pressure  of  the  bit  too  stiff,  as  b done  by 
thick-lipped  horses. 

Armada,  dr-ma'da,  s.  (Spanish,  from  arvtata , Lat.) 
An  armament  for  sea  ; a ficet  of  war  ships. 

Armadillo,  dr-ma-dii'io,  s.  The  Spanish  name 
of  a family  of  Mammalia,  including  the  three- 
banded  Armadillo,  the  six-banded  Armadillo,  the 
Touay,  tbo  Gbnt  Armadillo,  and  the  Cliluiny- 
phorus.  AH  those  animals  are  furnished  with  a 
scaly  and  hard  shell,  composed  of  compartments 
resembling  little  paving-stone*,  which  covers  their 
head  and  body,  and  frequently  their  tail.  They 
dig  burrows,  and  live  partly  on  vegetables,  and 
partly  on  insects  and  dead  bodies ; — also,  a genus 
of  apterous  insects. 

Arm  a li  a Ossa,  rfr-ma'le-a  os'sa,  i.  (Latin.)  The 
temporal  bones. 

Armamaxi,  dr’ma-mak-si,  s.  pi  (Latin.)  In  Anti- 
quity, a sort  of  two-wheeled  Scythian  chariots, 
adorned  with  crowns,  shields,  and  other  spoils  of 
war,  carried  in  procession  after  the  images  of  the 
gods  and  great  men. 

Armament,  dr'ma-ment,  s.  (annamentnm.  Lit.) 

A force  fitted  out  for  war,  naval  or  military ; « 
storehouse. 

Armamentary,  dr-ma-men'ta-re,  s.  (armamentn- 
rttm , Lat.)  An  armoury ; a magazine  or  nrecual 
of  warlike  implements. — Obsolete. 

Arman,  dr'man,  s.  An  old  term,  in  Furriery,  for  a 
confection  used  in  restoring  the  nppetite  of  horses. 

Arm  atom,  dr-mut'o-li,  s.  A national  militia,  com- 
posed of  the  mountaiucers  of  Northern  Greece. 
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ARMATURE— ABMILLARY.  ARMILLATED — ARM0R18T. 


I Armature,  <Ir'ma-taro,  *.  Armour  to  defend  the 
I body  from  injury ; offensive  weapons — but  seldom 
used  in  the  latter  sense. 

Arm-chair,  i.  A chair  with  rests  for  the  arms. 

1 Armed,  dr'roed  or  dnnd\  a.  part  Furnished  with 
arms ; equipped  for  warfare.  In  Nautical  lan- 
guage, applied  to  a crossbar  when  some  rope- 
yarn  is  rolled  about  the  end  of  the  iron  bar  which 
runs  through  it.  In  Heraldry,  when  the  boms, 
fret,  beaks,  and  talons  of  birds  of  prey,  are  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  other  parts. 

1 Armen  I ac  a,  dr-me-ni'a-ka,  $.  (Armenia,  the  coun- 
try of  which  it  is  considered  a native.)  The 
I Apricot. — Which  see. 

Armenian,  dr-me'ne-an,  r.  A native  of  Armenia ; 
— a.  pertaining  or  relating  to  Armenia,  an  ele- 
vated table- land  of  Western  Asia,  consisting  partly 
of  the  southern  range  of  the  Caucasus.  A version 
of  the  Bible  exists  in  the  Armenian  language,  be- 
gun in  410,  A.D. 

Armenian  Stone,  dr-me'no-an  stone,  t.  A blue- 
spotted  earthy  mineral,  resembling  lapis  lazuli ; a 
variety  of  blue  carbonate  of  copper.  It  is  used  as 
a purgative. 

Armbntai.,  dr-mcn'taL,  > o.  (armmtalu,  Lat.) 
I Armbntine,  dr'men-tine,  > Belonging  to  a herd 
of  cattle. 

Armkntose,  dr-mcn-toze7,  a.  Abounding  with 
cattle. — Not  used. 

Armerxa,  dr-me'ro-a,  s.  (armeria,  the  plant  Sweet- 
william,  Lat.)  Thrift.  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Plumbaginree.  The  only  British  species  is 
A.  maritime^  Common  Thrift  or  Sea  Gilliflower, 
the  Static?  armrria  of  Linn  urns.  Generic  char- 
acters— calyx  entire  and  plaited;  corolla  mono- 
petalous  or  pentapetalous ; five  stamens  inserted 
on  the  lobes  of  the  corolla;  flowers  capitate,  in 
solitary  heads,  and  surrounded  by  a common  in- 
vohicrum,  radical  and  tufted.  In  the  Common 
Thrift,  the  leaves  are  linear,  flat,  and  obtuse; 
calyx  hairy  at  the  base,  with  five  sharp  teeth 
shorter  than  the  corolla. 

Armful,  drm'ful,  s.  As  much  as  the  arms  can 
hold. 

Armgaunt,  drm'gawnt,  a.  Slender  as  the  arm. — 
Obsolete.  9 

80  he  nodded. 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  armgaunt  steed .—Shakt. 

Armhole,  drm'hole,  1.  The  cavity  under  the 
shoulder ; the  armpit. 

Armiger,  dr'me-jor,  a.  (anna,  arms,  and  gero,  I 
cany,  Lat.)  An  armour-bearer  to  a knight ; an 
esquire;  any  one  who  bears  a coat  of  arms. — 
Obsolete. 

Armigerous,  dr-mij'c-nis,  a.  Bearing  arms. 

Armilla,  dr-mil'U,  9.  (Latin.)  A bracelet  or  orna- 
ment for  the  wrist,  anciently  given  to  soldiers  as  a 
mark  of  distinguished  service. 

Armilla  Membbosa,  dr-mil'Ia  mem-bro'sa,  9. 
(Latin.)  Iu  Anatomy,  the  circular  ligament  of 
the  wrist  which  binds  all  the  tendons  of  the  hand. 

Arm  illary,  dr-mil'Ia- re,  a.  ( armilla,  a bracelet.) 
Resembling  a bracelet. 

Armillary  Sphere,  dr-m3 'la-re  steer,  s.  A 
hollow  artificial  sphere,  composed  of  various  brass 
circles,  illustrative  of  the  imaginary  lines  by  which 
the  earth,  in  Geography,  is  supposed  to  be  sur- 
rounded. 

Armillary  Trigonometric  dr-mil'la-re  trig-o- 
nom'e-tur,  9.  An  Astronomical  instrument,  con- 


sisting of  five  semicircles  divided  and  graduated, 
so  as  to  solve  many  problems  connected  with  the 
science. 

Armillated,  dr'mil-lay-ted,  a.  ( armillatus , Lat) 
Having  bracelets. 

Armillet,  dr'mil-let,  9.  A little  bracelet. 

Armings,  drm'ings,  9.  A name  given  sometimes 
to  waste  clothes  hung  about  the  outside  of  a ship’s 
outerworks,  fore  and  aft,  and  before  the  cubbridgo 
heads.  Some  are  also  hung  round  the  tops,  called 
the  top-armings. — Chambers. 

Arm  in  ian,  dr  - min 'c- an,  9.  One  who  believes  in 
the  doctrines  Uught  by  Arminius,  respecting  free- 
will and  the  universality  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ ; — a.  relating  to  the  doctrines  of  Armi-  1 
nianism. 

Arm  in  1 an  ism,  dr-min'e-an-izm,  9.  The  doctrines 
taught  by  Arminius,  a native  of  Holland,  bom  in 
1560,  died  in  1609.  1st,  He  denied  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  taught  that 
Christ  had,  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  made  an 
atonement  for  every  man,  but  that  only  such  as  1 
repent  and  believe  can  be  saved.  2d,  That  true  1 
faith  cannot  proceed  from  the  exercise  of  oar  na- 
tural faculties,  and  therefore  the  regenerating  and 
renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  neces- 
sary, it  being  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  j 
3d,  That  this  divine  grace  or  energy,  which  heals 
the  disorders  of  a corrupt  nature,  begins,  advances, 
and  brings  to  perfection  everything  that  can  be 
called  good  in  man ; and,  consequently,  all  good  in 
man  is  to  be  considered  as  the  work  of  God.  6th, 
That  they  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith  are 
furnished  with  abundant  strength  to  enable  them 
to  overcome  the  seductions  of  sin  and  Satan  ; but 
whether  such  may  fall  away,  has  not  been  resolved 
upon.  These  tenets  are  held  by  the  large  body  of 
Christian  Dissenters,  called  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Armipotence,  dr-mip'o-tens,  s.  (arma,  anus,  and 
potentia,  power,  Lat.)  Power  in  war. 

Arkifotent,  dr-mip'o-tent,  a.  (arm/wtow,  Lat) 
Powerful  in  arms ; mighty  in  war. 

The  manifold  linguist,  and  aniujxXeitf  soldier  — 

Eludes. 

Armisonous,  drm-is'o-nus,  a.  (anna,  and  sontu, 
a sound,  Lat.)  Rustling  with  armour. 

Armistice,  dr'mis-tis,  9.  (an/ustium,  Lat)  A 
short  suspension  of  hostilities. 

Armless,  Armies,  a.  Without  an  arm;  without 
weapons  of  defence. 

Armlet,  drmi'let,  s.  A small  arm,  as  an  armlet  of 
the  sea ; a piece  of  armour  for  the  arm ; a bracelet 
for  the  arm. 

Every  nymph  of  the  flood,  her  tresses  rending, 
Throws  off  her  armlet  of  pearl  in  the  main.— 

Jh-yden. 

Armor,  dr 'moo,  s.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the 
Plane-tree  {Plant amis  OrientaKs ),  the  speckled 
rods  of  which  Jacob  placed  in  the  water-troughs 
before  the  sheep. — Gen.  xxx.  83. 

Armorial,  dr-mo're-al,  a.  (French.)  Belonging  to 
the  arms  of  a family,  as  ensigns  armorial ; per- 
taining to  armour. 

Armoric,  dr-mor'ik,  ) a.  Pertaining  or  re- 

.Vrmorical,  dr-morVkal, ) lating  to  Armorica, 
now  Bretagne  or  Brittany. 

The  ArvtoHe  language  spoken  In  Brittany  is  a dialect 

•if  the  W clsh. — Wariou't  JJu.  of  Eng.  I'oeL 

Armorist,  drimo-rist,  9.  One  skilled  in  liemldric 
bearings. 
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j Armorer  or  Armourer,  dr'mur-ur,  a.  (armorier, 
Fr.)  One  who  makes  armour ; one  who  dresses 
another  in  armour. 

The  armourers’  accomplishing  the  knights, 

With  busy  hnmmm  closing  rivet*  up. 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.— o'haks. 

Armory  or  Armoury,  dr 'mo -re,  a.  The  place  ] 
in  which  arms  are  deposited ; armour ; ensigns  j 
armorial. 

Armour,  rfr'mur,  s.  (artnure,  Fr.  armature , Lat.)  I 
Arms  of  defence ; coat  of  maiL 
Armour-bearer,  dr'mur-bay-ror,  a.  One  who  ; 

carries  the  armour  of  another. 

Armpit,  drm'pit,  a.  The  hollow  under  the  shoolder. 
Arms,  arms,  *.  pi . tetihoui  the  singular  number. 
Weapons  of  defence,  or  armour  of  defence;  a state 
of  hostility;  war  in  general ; the  act  of  taking  up 
arms ; the  ensigns  armorial  of  a family. 

AKMr,  dr 'me,  ».  A collection  of  armed  men  under 
; especial  command ; the  soldiery  of  a country. 

1 Arm,  dr'ni,  s.  The  Indian  name  of  the  wild  buf- 
falo; also,  the  name  of  an  ancient  people  of  Italy, 

| who  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Hercules, 
j Arnica,  dr'ne-ka,  s.  (etymology  uncertain.)  A 
genus  of  composite  plants : Sub-order,  Carduace® 
Vernonace®.  A.  montano  (Leopard's  bane)  pos- 
sesses many  valuable  properties  as  a medicine. 
Arnoldia,  dr-nol  de  a,  i.  (in  memory  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Arnold.)  A genus  of  Javanese  plants:  Order, 
Canoniacerc. 

Arnold  ists,  dr'nold-ista,  s.  A sect  which  sprung 
up  in  the  twelfth  century,  from  the  preaching  of 
one  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  tanght  that  the  re- 
I venues  of  popes,  bishops,  and  monasteries  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  the  secular  power,  and  that 
the  ecclesiastical  offico  ought  to  bo  wholly  spi- 
ritual, with  a subsistence  derived  from  tithes ; for 
which  offensive  doctrines  he  was  excommunicated, 
crucified,  and  burned.  The  name  was  also  given 
to  the  followers  of  one  Arnold  of  Yilleneuve,  a 
physician,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who,  distin- 
guishing himself  for  his  knowledge  in  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  was  regarded  by  the  monks 
as  a magician.  Having  expressed  his  abhorrence 
of  their  ignorance,  and  pronounced  them  worthy 
of  damnation,  he  was  prosecuted  as  a heretic 
by  the  Holy  Inquisition,  and  his  body  burned  after 
death. 

ARNOPOGON,  <fr-no-po'gon,  t.  ( amos , a lamb,  and 
pogon , a beard,  Gr.  from  the  beard  of  the  seeds.) 

I A genus  of  herbaceous  composite  plants,  which 
belong  chiefly  to  the  south  of  Europe : Sub-order, 
j Cicboraccse. 

| Arnotto. — See  Bixia. 

Akoide.e,  a-ro-id'e-e,  t.  The  Arum  family,  a 
j natural  order  of  plants,  agreeing  with  the  arum 
in  its  essential  properties.  The  plants  are  indi- 
genous herbs,  stemless  or  caulescent ; the  leaves 
approaching  the  character  of  those  of  dicotyledon- 
ous plants.  The  flowers  are  enclosed  in  a sort  of 
hollow  sheath,  and  are  embedded  on  a simple 
cylindrical  axis;  the  roots  are  thick  and  fleshy, 
and  oontain,  when  fresh,  an  acrid  principle;  the 
fruit  is  generally  a cluster  of  little  berries,  each  of 
which  contains  a number  of  seeds;  the  flowers 
are  extremely  variable ; many  of  the  species  cling 
to  trees  like  ivy ; a few  species  are  European,  the 
rest  are  tropical. 

Aroma,  a-ro'mi,  a.  (Greek  and  Latin.)  The  odour 
I of  flowers  and  vegetable  substances,  as  spices. 


Aroma dkndron,  a-ro-ma-den'dron,  a.  (aroma, 
and  dendron,  a tree,  Gr.  from  the  aromatic  nature  I 
of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
the  Elegant  Aroma-tree,  a native  of  Japan:  Or-  ; 
der,  Magnoliaoea?. 

Aromatic,  ar-o-mat'ik,  ^ a.  Spicy;  fragrant; 

Aromatical,  ar-o-mat'e-kal,>  strongly  scented. 

Aromatizattox,  ar-o-mat-ti-xa'shun,  t.  The  act 
of  scenting  with  odoriferous  matter. 

Aromatize,  ar'o-ma-tize,  c. a.  To  scent;  to  per- 
fume. 

Aromatizer,  ar-o-ma-ti'zur,  i.  That  which  per- 
fumes. 

Aronade,  a-ro-nade',  a.  ( aro , I protect,  Gr.?)  In  j 
Architecture,  a junction  of  several  lines,  forming 
indentations  like  the  upward  boundary  of  an  em- 
battled wall,  except  that  the  middle  of  each  raised 
part  is  terminated  by  the  convex  arch  of  a circle, 
which  arch  does  not  exteud  the  length  of  the 
raised  port. 

Arose,  a-roze'.  Past  of  the  verb  arise. 

Around,  a-rownd',  ad.  (a,  and  round.)  In  a cir- 
cle ; on  every  side ; — prep,  about ; encircling,  so 
as  to  eneornjwisb. 

Arouse,  a-rowz',  r.  a.  (a,  and  rouse.)  To  wake  j 
from  sleep ; to  raise  up ; to  excite. 

Arow,  a-ro',  ad.  In  a row,  with  the  breasts  in  ! 
the  same  line ; successively  in  order ; one  after 
the  other. 

My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose. 

Beaten  the  maid*  arow,  and  bound  the  doctor.— 

Shake. 

Aiioynt  or  Aroint,  a-roynt',  inter},  (etymology 
uncertain.)  Begone  ; depart ; go  away. 

Saint  Witbold  footed  thrice  the  wold ; 

He  met  the  nightmare,  and  her  nine  (old ; 

Hade  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight — 

And  arvptt  t net,  witch,  aroynt  thee. — Skakt, 

Aupf.GGIO,  ar-peg'je-o,  s.  (arpeggio,  harping,  Ital.) 

In  Music,  the  imitation  of  the  harp,  by  striking 
the  chords  in  quick  and  rapid  succession. 

Ahpent,  ar'pent  or  or-pang,  #.  A French  acre, 
containing  one  hundred  perches  of  eighteen  feet 
each. 

Arquedusade,  dr-kwe-bus-ade', ».  (a  French  word, 
from  arquebus*,  eau  d'  arquehusade.)  The  shot 
of  an  arquabuse ; also,  a distilled  water,  applied  to 
wounds  or  bruises. 

You  will  find  a letter  from  my  sister  to  thank  you  fur 

the  arquebusadt  water  which  you  sent. — Lord  Chester- 

fi  kt 

Arquebuse,  dr'kwe-bns,  s.  (French.)  A hand- 
gun, similar  to  the  modern  carabine  or  fusee.  j 

Abqurbusieb,  dr-  kwe- bus -seer',  a.  A soldier 
armed  with  an  arquebuse. 

Ahu,  «wt,  *.  (ar,  Dan.  arra.  Sax.)  A word  used 
in  Cumberland  and  other  northern  counties  of 
England,  and  in  Scotland,  for  a mark  or  sear 
made  by  n flesh  wound  ; a cicatrice. 

The  heaJon  pin  is  ter  ras’d  the  pninfbl  *air. 

The  arr  indeed  remains,  but  nacthing  mair.—  I 
Rtlpk's  Poems. 

Arra,  ar'ra,  s.  ( arra  or  arrhn,  Lat.  arm,  Gael, 
pledge  or  earnest-penny.)  A pledge. — Obsolete. 

( Katies,  from  the  Gaelic  word  arias,  is  still  used  In  Rcot- 
liuid  fur  the  small  sum  given  as  a confirmation  of  the 
bargain  when  a servant  is  engaged.] 

Arracacha,  nr-ra-kak'a,  s.  A genus  of  plants  with 
fleshy  roots,  like  those  of  the  carrot  and  parsnip: 
Order,  Urn  belli  fane. 

Arhacacia,  ar-m-ka'she-a,  a.  (arraeudta,  name  of 
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the  plant  in  South  America.)  A genus  of  Anus 
riean  umbelliferous  plants,  having  much  the  same 
appearance  as  the  common  hemlock,  but  smaller ; 
the  flowers  not  spotted,  but  of  a dingy  colour; 
the  root  of  the  same  nature  as  the  tuber  of  the 
potato,  but  divided  into  lobes,  each  of  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a carrot ; when  boiled,  it  is  firm 
and  tender,  with  a flavour  between  that  of  a eldest - 
nut  and  a parsnip.  In  South  America,  it  supplies 
the  place  of  the  yam  and  potato  of  other  countries. 

Arrack. — See  A rack. 

Ahragonitk,  ar-rag'o-nite,  ».  (Arragon  in  Spain, 
from  its  having  been  first  found  in  that  province) 
A variety  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  generally  com- 
bined with  a small  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of 
strontites  and  water;  sp.  gr.  2.6  to  3.0.  It 
occurs  massive;  texture  fibrous,  with  a silky  lustre. 
In  a variety  of  it,  called  Flot-ferri,  the  crystals 
occur  in  the  form  of  small  branches  diverging  from 
a centre.  The  fundamental  form  of  its  crystal  Is 
in  planes  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a right  rhombic 
prism  of  116°  5'  and  63°  55';  colour  white, 
sometimes  yellow,  green,  or  blue.  With  borax, 
it  dissolves  before  the  blowpipe  into  a transpareut 
glass,  but  is  insoluble  in  soda.  It  occurs  in  Eng- 
land in  Devonshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  and  in 
Scotland  at  Leadhills,  and  in  Dirk  Hattrick'a  cave, 
on  the  coast  of  Galloway. 

Arraign,  ar-rane',  v.  a.  (armigner,  old  Fr.  ar- 
rainare,  low  Lat.  or,  aeon-ding  to  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  from  arraisoner,  to  call  to  account  or  an- 
swer.) To  indict;  to  bring  a prisoner  forth  to 
trial;  to  accuse;  to  charge  with  a fault  in  general ; 
to  set  a thing  in  order  or  in  its  place ; one  is  said 
to  arraign  a writ  in  a county,  that  fits  it  for  trial 
before  the  justices  of  the  circuit. 

Arraignment,  ar-rane  ment,  s.  In  Law,  the  act 
of  arraigning.  Arraignment  of  an  assize,  is  caus- 
ing the  plaintive  to  be  called  to  make  the  plaint, 
and  to  set  the  cause  m such  order  that  the  de- 
fendant may  be  obliged  to  answer  thereto.  Ar- 
raignment of  a prisoner,  consists  in  reading  the 
indictment,  and  asking  the  prisoner  whether  he  is 
guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Ar RAIMENT  or  Arrayment,  ar-ra'ment,  i.  (from 
array.)  Clothing ; dress.— Obsolete. 

la  my  condition  worse  than  sheep  ordained  for  slaugh- 
ter, that  crop  the  springing  grass,  clothed  in  soft  amip- 

wrM^purchased  without  their  providence  or  pain 1 — 

Arrange,  ar-ranje',  c.  a.  ( arranger , Fr.)  To  put 
in  the  proper  order  for  any  purpose. 

Arrangement,  ar-ranje'ment,  s.  The  disposition 
of  things  in  a certain  order;  the  state  of  being 
put  in  proper  order.  Things,  when  properly  ar- 
ranged, harmonize  in  form,  colour,  sound,  or  idea, 
so  fur  as  not  to  offend  by  abruptness  of  transition, 
and  are  calculated  to  gratify  the  love  of  order,  regu- 
larity, and  beauty. 

Arranger,  ar-ranje'ur,  t.  One  who  arranges  or 
puts  things  in  order. 

Arrant,  ar'rant,  a.  (supposed  to  be  derived  from 
arrant,  wandering;  an  arrant  knave,  signifying 
a rambling  rogue  or  vagabond.)  Bad  in  a high 
degree,  applied  generally  to  persons. 

Arrantly,  ar'rant-le,  ad.  Corruptly;  shamefully. 

Arranzada,  ar-ran-za'da,  $.  A Spanish  land- 
measure,  estimated  to  contain  8 imperial  roods, 
33  poles,  nearly. 

Arras,  ar'ras,  s.  (from  Arras,  a town  in  France,  in 


which  hangings  were  made.)  Tapestry;  hangings 
ndomod  with  pictorial  representations. 

Arratel,  ar'ra-tel,  s.  The  Portuguese  pound—  ' 
equal  to  7083  grains  Troy;— 98$  is  equal  to  100 
lbs.  Avoirdupois. 

Arracgiit,  ar-rawt',  c.  a.,  past  tense,  (supposed  to 
be  derived  from  orracher , Fr.)  Seized  by  vio- 
lence.— Out  of  use. 

HI*  Ambitious  sons,  unto  them  twain, 

Arrauffht  the  rule,  and  from  their  father  drew.— 

Spenser.  j 

Array,  ar-ra',  s.  (arroi,  Fr.  earade,  signifies,  in 
Saxon,  a cohort  or  legion.)  Older  of  battle ; 
train,  retinue,  equipage,  attendance;  dress.  In 
Ijiw,  the  ranking  or  setting  forth  of  a jury,  or 
inquest  of  men,  einpannelled  upon  a cause. 

That  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel, 
with  shamefacedneM  and  sobriety,  uot  with  broidered  1 
hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array.— 1 Tim.  ii. ». 


— f.  a.  to  put  in  order ; to  deck ; to  dress  the 
person. 


Arrayer,  ar-ra'ur,  i.  (arraiur,  un  serjent  de  com- 
pagnie,  old  Fr.)  An  officer  who,  in  former  times, 
had  the  care  of  seeing  the  soldiers  duly  and  pro- 
perly accoutred. 

Arrearage,  ar-rcer'aje,  s.  (areragium,  low  Lat.) 
The  remainder  of  an  account  or  sum  of  money 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  accountant  ; or,  more 
generally,  any  money  unpaid  at  the  timo  when  it 
becomes  duo— arrears  is  the  word  now  used, 
lie'll  grant  tho  tribute  and  arrearage.— Shots. 

Arrearance,  ar-reer'ans,  i.  Same  as  arrears. — 
Not  used. 

Arrears,  ar-reerz',  s.  pi  (orrwre,  behind,  Fr.) 
That  part  of  on  account  which  remains  unpaid,  ! 
though  due ; the  rear.— Obsolete  in  the  latter  sense. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  singular  adverbially,  as 
in  French,  by  Spenser,  in  these  lines  : — 

To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  swift  arrtar. 

Through  forest*  wild,  and  unfrequented  land. 

To  chase  the  lion,  boar,  or  rugged  bear. 

Arrect,  ar-rekt',  r.  a.  (arrigo,  pari  arrectus,  Lat.)  ; 
To  raise  or  lift  up. — Obsolete. 

Arreetynge  my  sight  toWarde  the  Zodiake, 

The  s»g  nos  xlj  far  to  behold  afar.— Skdton't  Poems. 

— a.  erected ; figuratively,  attentive. 

God  speaks  not  to  the  idle  and  unconcerned  hearer, 
but  the  vigilant  and  arrect.— Bishop  Sandridge. 

Having  large  ears  perpetually  exposed  and  arrect 
—Staji 

Around  the  beldame  all  arrect  they  hang. — 

A Joan  ride. 

Akremox,  ar're-mon,  #.  A genus  of  finches,  be- 
longing to  the  sub-family  Tanigrime  or  Taoigere. 
Arrentation,  ar-rent-ta'shun,  s.  (arrendar,  to 
farm,  Span.)  A term  used  in  the  forest  laws, 
expressive  of  the  liberty  granted  to  the  owner*  of 
land  to  enclose  it  with  a hedge  or  ditch,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  paying  a yearly  rent. 

Arreoy,  ar're-oy,  s.  The  name  of  a remarkable 
institution  which  formerly  existed  in  Otaheite  and  i 
other  South  Sea  Islands,  the  fundamental  law  of 
which  was,  that  no  children  born  to  any  of  the 
members  should  be  allowed  to  live. 

Arreition,  ar-rep'shnn,  s.  ( adreptum , Lat)  The 
act  of  snatching  away. 

in© 
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Arrrptttious,  ar-rep-tish'ua,  a.  (arrrptus,  Lst.) 
Snatched  away ; crept  in  privily. 

Mock  oracle*,  and  odd  ampiitiou*  f ran  tick  extra  v a- 

pmcta. — UoMxWt  Letter i. 

Arrest,  ar-rest',  s.  (arrester,  to  atop,  Fr.)  A cap- 
tion or  seizure  of  the  person.  In  common  lan- 
guage, arrest  is  used  for  any  stoppage.  In  Law, 
an  arrest  is  a certain  restraint  of  a man's  person, 
depriving  him  of  the  liberty  of  acting ; it  may  be 
called  t)>e  beginning  of  imprisonment,  and  is  used 
in  either  a civil  or  criminal  sense.  The  statute 
of  7 and  8 Viet.  chop.  96,  sect.  27,  enacts,  * That 
no  person  shall  be  taken  or  charged  in  execution 
upon  any  judgment  obtained  in  any  of  her  Ma 
jesty’s  superior  court*,  or  in  any  county  court, 
court  of  requests,  or  other  inferior  courts,  in  any 
action  for  tire  recovery  of  any  debt,  wherein  the 
sum  sued  for  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  £20, 
exclusive  of  the  costs  recovered  by  such  judgment.' 
To  plead  in  arrest  of  judgment,  is  to  show  cause 
why  judgment  should  be  stayed,  though  the  verdict 
of  the  twelvejudges  be  passed.  To  plead  in  arrest  of 
taking  the  inquest  upon  the  former  issue,  is  to  show 
cause  why  an  inquest  should  not  be  taken.  In  Far- 
riery, a scurfiness  on  the  back  part  of  a horse’s 
bind  legs,  termed  Rat’s-tails,  when  the  scurfy 
lines  run  from  the  fetlock  upwards; — r.  a.  to 
seize  by  a mandate  from  a court  or  officer  of  jus- 
tice ; to  seize  anything  by  law ; to  seize ; to  lay 
hands  on ; to  detain  by  power ; to  withhold ; to 
hinder ; to  stop  motion  ; to  obstruct ; to  stop. 

Arrestation,  ar  - res -ta' shun,  i.  Seizure;  an 
l arrest. 

Arrester,  ar-res'ttur,  s.  One  who  arrests. 

Arrestment,  ar-rest 'meat,  s.  Stoppage.  In 
Scottish  Law,  a process  by  which  a creditor  may 
attach  money  or  moveable  property,  which  a third 
party  holds  for  the  behoof  of  his  debtor.  An 
arrestment  may  be  recalled,  on  its  bring  shown 
that  it  should  not  have  been  issued ; and  an  ar- 
restment hi  security  may  be  loosed,  on  the  debtor 
finding  security  for  the  payment  of  las  debt.  An 
arrestment  expires  in  three  years  from  the  date  of 
its  execution ; and  an  arrest  of  security,  on  the 
lapse  of  three  years  from  the  day  when  the  debt 
becomes  due.  Wages  cannot  now  be  arrested,  but 
on  a decree  of  court. 

Arret,  ar-ret',  v.  a.  (arreter,  old  Fr.  orretons,  low 
Lat.)  To  assign ; to  allot ; to  decree. — Obsolete. 

But  after  that,  the  judge*  did  arret  her 
Unto  the  second  best  mat  lov'd  her  better.— 

Spenser. 

— r.  a decree. 


to  n’eaae  well ; to  be  oontenfc  with  delight. — Ob- 
solete. 

A pretty  air ; In  general,  I like  It  well ; but.  In  particu- 
lar, jour  long  die-note  dkl  arride  me  rao*t.- Ben  Janton. 

Arriere,  ar-reer',  i.  The  rear  of  an  army. — Ob- 
solete. Arriere  ban , (fton,  a word  denoting  the 
convening  of  the  noblesse  and  vassals  who  held 
immediately  of  the  crown,  and  arriere  those  who 
held  of  the  king  mediately.)  A general  proclama- 
tion, by  which  the  kings  of  France  summoned  their 
own  vassals  and  the  vassals  of  their  vassal^  to 
war. 

Thu*  view  the  standard  reared,  her  arriere  (mm 
Corruption  call'd,  and  loud  *he  gave  the  word.— 

Thomsons  CastU  of  InrkUnet. 

Arriere  fee  or  fief  a fee  dependent  on  a superior 
one.  These  fees  commenced  when  dukes  and 
counts,  rendering  their  governments  hereditary,  j 
distributed  to  their  officers  part  of  the  domains, 
and  permitted  those  officers  to  gratify  the  soldier* 
under  thorn  m the  same  manner.  Arriere  vassal, 
the  vassal  of  a vassal. 

Arris,  arris,  s.  (arisega,  at  the  projection,  Ital.  or 
orison,  to  arise,  Sax.)  In  Architecture,  the  in- 
tersection or  lines  on  which  two  surfaces  of  a body, 
forming  an  exterior  angle,  meet.  The  word  edge 
is  only  applied  to  those  two  surfaces  of  a rectan- 
gular parol  lclo  pi  pedal  body,  on  which  the  length 
and  thickness  may  be  measured,  as  in  boards, 
planks,  shutters,  &c. 

Arris  Fillet,  ar'ris  fillet,  a In  Architecture,  a 
slight  piece  of  timber  of  a rectangular  section,  used 
in  raising  slates  against  a wall  or  chimney  that 
cuts  across  a roof  in  an  obfiqne  direction,  as  also 
in  forming  gutters  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  sky- 
lights, the  planes  of  which  coincide  with  that  of 
the  roof.  When  used  in  raising  the  slates  at  the 
eaves  of  a building,  the  arris  fillet  is  termed  eaves' 
board , eaves’  lathe , or  ernes*  catch. 

Arris  Gcttrr,  ar'ris  gut'tur,  s.  The  woolen  gut- 
ter, having  a section  like  the  letter  V,  fixed  to 
the  caves  of  a building. 

Arbision,  ar-rish'un,  s.  ( arrisxo , Lat.)  A smiling 
upon. 

Arrival,  ar-ri'val,  s.  (from  arrtver,  Fr.)  The  act  I 
of  coming  to  any  place;  and,  figuratively,  the  1 
attainment  of  any  purpose. 

Arrivancr,  ar-ri'vans,  *.  Company  coming. — 
Not  used. 

Arrive,  ar-rive',  v.  n.  (arrirer,  to  come  on  shore, 
Fr.)  To  come  to  any  place  by  land  or  water ; to 
reach  any  point ; to  gain  anything  by  progressive 
approach ; to  happen  ; 


Arretted,  ar-ret 'ted,  a.  part.  Convened  before  a 
judge,  and  charged  with  a crime.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  impeded  or  laid  unto,  as,  ‘ The  folly  may 
be  arretted  to  one  under  age.’ — Not  used. 

Arrh.ka,  dr-be'a,  s.  (a,  without,  and  rkeo,  I flow, 
Gr.)  The  suppression  of  any  natural  flux,  as  the 
menses,  &c. 

Arrhenatiieram,  ar-ren-a-tfle'rum,  I.  ( arrhen , a 
male,  and  other,  a point,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants 
with  awned  spikes : Order,  Gnunineae. 

Arrhiza,  dr-bi'xa,  s.  (a,  without,  and  rhisa,  a root) 
A term  applied  by  M.  Richard  to  designate  a great 
division  of  plants  which  have  no  radicals,  such  as 
ferns,  lichens,  &c. 

Ariude,  ar-ride',  v.  a.  ( arrideo , Lat)  To  laugh 
at ; to  smile;  to  look  pleasantly  upon  a person ; 
no 


Happy  to  whom  till*  glorious  death  amres, 

Mon-  to  be  valued  than  a thousand  lives, — 

Waller. 

— r.  a.  to  reach. — Obsolete. 

Ere  he  arriw 
The  happy  isle.— JUSton. 

ARROBA,  ar-ro'ba,  s.  (Spanish  and  Portuguese.) 
In  Commerce,  a Spanish  and  Portuguese  weight ; 
also,  a Spanish  measure  of  capacity.  The  Spanish 
standard,  Arroba  weight, ia  25.86  lbs.  Avoirdupois; 
Alicant,  87.38  do. ; Valentis,  28.25  do. ; Arra- 
gon,  27.76.  The  Portuguese,  32.38  do.  The 
Arroba  measure  of  Capacity,  Spanish  standard 
for  wine,  is  equal  to  5.54  imperial  gallons ; and 
for  oil,  2.78  do. ; Malaga,  3.49  do. ; Valentis, 
2.59  do. ; Canaries,  3.54  do.  I 
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Arrode,  ar-rode',  r.  a.  To  gnaw  or  nibble. — Not 
used. 

Arrogance,  ar'ro-gans,  > a.  ( arrogant  ia,  Lat) 

Arrogancy,  ar'ro-gan-se,}  The  act  or  quality  of 
taking  much  upon  one’s  self ; that  species  of  pride 
which  consists  in  exorbitant  claims. 

Arrogant,  ar'ro-gant,  a.  (arrogana,  Lot.)  Given 
to  make  exorbitant  claims  ; haughty ; proud. 

Arrogantly,  ar'ro-gant-le,  ad.  In  an  arrogant 
manner. 

Arrogantxem,  ar'ro-gant-nes,  s.  Arrogance. 

Arrogate,  ar'ro-gate,  r.  a.  ( arrrgo , Lat.)  To 
claim  vainly;  to  exhibit  unjust  claims,  only 
prompted  by  pride. 

Arrooation,  ar-ro-ga'abun,  $.  A presumptuous 
claiming  of  anything. 

Arrogative,  ar'ro-ga-tir,  a.  Churning  unjustly, 
in  an  arrogant  manner. 

Arrondee,  ar-ron-de',  i.  ( arrondir , to  make 
round,  Fr.)  In  Heraldry,  the  carved  cross,  com- 
posed of  sections  of  a circle,  the  arms  of  which 
terminate  in  the  edge  of  the  escutcheon. 

Arrondiskment,  ar-rond'dis-ment  or  a-rong-dis- 
mang,  a.  ( arrondiaaanent , Fr.)  A circuit;  a 
district. 

Arrobion,  ar-ro'xhun,  t.  (arrotuj,  Lat)  A gnaw- 
ing. 

Arrow,  ar'ro,  a.  (arevxi,  Sax.)  The  pointed  wea- 
pon made  to  be  shot  from  a bow. 

Arrowgrass,  ar'ro-graa,  a.  The  genus  of  plants, 
Triglochin. — Which  see. 

Arrowhead,  ar'ro-bed,  a.  The  genus  of  plants, 
Sugittaria. — Which  Bee. 

Arrow-root,  ar'ro- root,  a.  A farinaceous  sub- 
stance, procured  in  the  West  Indies  and  Ceylon 
from  the  root  of  the  Mnranta  arundinacea,  and  in 
the  East  Indies  from  the  tubers  of  Care  urns 
angustilolia.  Arrow-root  consists,  according  to 
Bcnzon,  of  volatile  oil  0.07,  starch  27.0,  albumen 
1.5,  gummy  extract  0.6,  chloride  of  calcium 
and  insoluble  fibre  6,  water  65.6;  it,  there- 
fore, contains  little  nitrogen.  Arrow-root,  dis- 
solved in  water  or  milk,  forms  a light  and  easily 
digestible  article  of  food  for  young  children  snd 
persons  of  delicate  health. 

Arrowy,  ar'ro- e,  a.  Consisting  of  arrows ; formed 
like  an  arrow. 

Arredea,  ar-ru'de-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  M.  Ar- 
ruda  da  Camara.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  a small  tree,  a native  of  Brazil : Order,  Gutti- 
ferse. 

Arrgra,  ar'ru-ra,  s.  A name  given  in  the  feudal 
times  to  a day’s  work  at  the  plough,  customary 
tenants  being  bound  to  till  the  ground  for  a certain 
number  of  days  for  their  lord  superior,  which  ser- 
vice was  termed  operatio  arrua. 

Arkacid.e,  dr-sas'se-de,  a.  A name  given  to  the 
kings  of  Partkia,  from  A reuses  their  progenitor. 

Arse,  are,  i.  ( carte,  Sax.)  The  buttocks  or  hind 
part  of  an  animal.  A vulgar  word. 

Arsenal,  dr'se-nnl,  a.  (araenalc,  ItaL)  A public 
establishment  in  which  naval  and  military  engines 
or  warlike  equipments  are  manufactured  or  stored. 

Arsen i ate,  dr-sen 'e- ate,  i.  A combination  of 
arsenic  with  a metallic  oxide.  The  chief  arseni- 
ates  are  the  triareeniates  of  soda,  pot assn,  barytes, 
lime,  protoxide  of  lead,  and  oxide  of  silver. 

Arsenic,  drs'nik,  a.  ( araenihm , Gr.)  A metal 
which  sometimes  occurs  native,  but  much  more 
frequently  in  combination  with  other  metals.  In 


ARSENIC— ARSIS. 


its  native  state,  it  is  of  a dark-grey  lead  colour, 
but  sometimes  inclines  to  tin-white.  It  occurs  in 
reniform,  botryoidal,  and  in  fiat  mammillated  mas- 
ses. Native  arsenic  contains  from  2 to  3 per  cent, 
of  antimony,  and  1 per  cent,  of  Iron  and  water; 
sp.  gr.  5.75.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  veins  in  pri- 
mitive rocks,  accompanying  ores  of  copper,  silver, 
and  cobalt.  Arsenic,  when  combined  with  oxygen 
or  other  substances,  is  eminently  poisonous.  It  is 
used  to  whiten  copper ; it  enters  into  most  of  the 
compositions  for  the  specula  of  reflecting  tele- 
scopes, and  for  other  optical  purposes.  Its  oxides 
are  used  in  dyeing,  and  as  fluxes  for  glass,  and  in 
several  of  the  arts.  Its  sulphurets  are  valuable 
pigments.  It  is  used  in  the  state  of  Fowler's 
solution,  or  liquor  arsenicalis,  in  tertian  and  qua- 
tertian  fivers,  &c.  Its  principal  mineral  com- 
pounds are 

Arsenic  Acid,  Octahedral,  or  Oxide  of  Artmic, 
composed  of  arsenic,  75.81 ; oxygen,  24.19;  co- 
lour, snow-white,  sometimes  reddish,  yellowish, 
or  greenish ; cleavage,  octahedral ; fracture,  con- 
cboidal;  taste,  astringent. 

Arsenic,  lYiamatouial  Sulphuret  of  or  Orpiment, 
(Sulfur*  jetme,  Fr.) : A trisnlphuret  of  arsenic, 
consisting  of  arsenic,  62 ; sulphur.  38 ; the  colour 
is  a lemon-yellow,  passing  into  gold-yellow. 

Arsenic,  Sulphuret  of  Realgar  or  II end  -prismatic 
Sulphur , ( Su  If  ure  rouge,  Fr.):  A bisulphuret  of 
arsenic,  composed  of  arsenic,  69.75;  sulphur, 
30.43.  It  is  of  a brilliant  red  colour,  with  a 
conchoidal  fracture,  and  splendid  vitreous  lustre. 

Arsenic  Acid,  dre'nik  assid,  «.  An  acid  com- 
posed of  2 equivalents  or  atoms  of  arsenic,  and 
5 of  oxygen;  atomic  weight,  115.4,  that  of  arsenic 
being  32.7. 

Arsenical,  dr-een'e-kal,  a.  Containing  arsenic. 

Arsenical  Soap,  dr-sen 'e-kal  aope,  i.  A prepa- 
ration used  in  anointing  the  skins  of  animals 
previous  to  stuffing.  It  is  composed  of  arsenic, 

2 ounces;  camphor,  5 drams;  white  soap,  2 ounces; 
salt  of  tartar,  12  drams ; powdered  lime,  4 drams. 

Arbenicate,  drs'ne-kate,  r.  o.  To  combine  with 
arsenic. 

Arsenicated,  dra'ne-kay-ted,  part.  Combined  ! 
with  arSenic. 

Ausknio- Sulphurets,  dr-ae'ne-o-suTfu-rets,  a. 
Compounds  obtained  by  dissolving  arsenic  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  alkali,  such  as  potash,  soda,  and  ; 
ammonia.  They  are  the  triarsenio,  the  diareenio, 
and  the  arsenio-persulphurets  of  potassium  and 
sodium ; and  the  triarsenio,  diareenio,  and  arsenio- 
hydro-sulphurets  of  ammonia. 

Abbeniocb  Acid,  dr-aen'e-us  aa'sid,  r.  Composed 
of  2 atoms  of  arsenic,  and  3 of  oxygen ; atomic 
weight,  99.4. 

Abbenuret,  dr-sen'u-ret,  $.  A metal,  containing 
arsenic.  . The  arson urets  are  — octahedral  cobalt 
pyrites ; hcxahedral  cobalt  pyrites ; copper  nikel ; 
arson uret  of  nikel,  or  antimonial  silver ; arsenuret 
of  bismuth ; axotomous  arsenical  pyrites ; pris- 
matical  arsenical  pyrites,  or  tnispikrl ; white  arse- 
nic or  arsenious  acid ; pharmocolite  or  areeniate 
of  lime  ; oobalt  bloom  ; nikel  ochre,  scorodite,  or 
martial  arse  mate  of  copper;  olivenite;  rhombo- 
hedral  areeniate  of  copper ; cube  ore  or  areeniate 
of  iron  ; rhombohcdral  lead  spar. 

Arsis,  dr'sis,  a.  An  obsolete  term  used  formerly 
to  express  the  rising  and  falling  inflection  of  the 
voice. 
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ABSON — AliTERY.  ARTESIAN— ARTICHOKE. 

Arson,  arson,  $.  (ardeo,  I burn,  Lat)  The  crime 
of  househunting. 

Art,  drt.  Second  person  singular,  indicative  mood, 
present  tense  of  the  verb  To  be. 

Art,  drt,  $.  (ora,  artis , Lat.)  The  power  of  doing 
something  not  taught  by  nature  aud  instinct ; 
skill ; a trade ; dexterity ; canning ; a science. 
Art  and  part,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  having  a 
share  or  participation  in  the  perpetration  of  a 
'crime. — See  Arts. 

Artauotrys,  dr-ub'bo-tm,  $.  ( ariao , I suspend, 
and  botrys,  grapes,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Chinese 
sweet-scented  plants : Order,  Anonaceie. 

Artedia,  dr-te'dc-a,  i.  (in  honour  of  P.  Artedia, 
the  companion  aud  assistant  of  Linnaeus.)  A 
genus  of  plants  with  scaly  leaves ; Order,  Uinbel- 
lifera*. 

| Artkmesia,  dr-te-rac'zhc-a,  $.  (Artemis,  one  of  the 
names  of  Diana.)  An  extensive  genus  of  plants, 
remarkable  for  the  intense  bitterness  of  many  of 
its  species.  Its  botanical  characters  are — involu- 
crum,  hemispherical,  imbricated,  scales  obtuse ; 
flowers  radiant ; receptacle  naked  and  conical. 
The  British  species  are  — A.  eampestris,  Field 
southernwood  ; A.  absinthium.  Common  worm- 
wood; A.  vulgaris,  Mugwort;  A.  candescent, 
Blueish  or  Lavender-leaved  mugwort;  A.  mari- 
tirrn.  Sea  wormwood;  and  A.  gallica,  French 
wormwood. 

Artemis,  dr'te-mis,  s.  One  of  the  ancient  Greek 
goddesses,  worshipped  by  the  Homans  as  Diana. 
In  Homer  and  Hesiod  she  is  represented  as  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  sister  of  Apol- 
lo. She  is  said  never  to  have  yielded  to  the  allure- 
ments of  love.  She  was  the  goddess  of  the  chase, 
and  is  said  to  have  traversed  the  woods  with  her 
; bow  and  arrow,  attended  by  a baud  of  nymphs. 
Her  worship  was  very  general  among  the  Greeks, 
particularly  among  the  Arcadians. 

1 Arterial,  dr-te're-aJ,  a.  ( arteriel , Fr.)  That 
which  relates  to  the  artery ; that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  artery. 

j Artkriotomv,  dr-te-re-ot'to-me,  t.  ( arteria , an 
artery,  and  temno , I cut,  Gr.)  The  operation  of 
letting  blood  from  the  artery ; the  cutting  of  an 
artery. 

Artery,  dr'tur-e,  i.  (aer,  air,  and  tereo,  I keep, 
Gr.)  The  arteries  are  membranous,  elastic,  pul- 
sating tubes,  which  convey  the  blood  to  all  parts 
of  the  body.  They  were  so  named,  from  the  an- 
cients believing  that  they  were  air  vessels.  Arte- 
ries are  composed  of  three  coats — an  external  or 
j cellular ; a middle,  commonly  called  muscular ; 
and  an  internal,  or  proper  coat.  They  all  origi- 
nate from  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  emerges 
from  the  right  ventrical  of  the  heart,  and  the 
aorta,  arising  from  the  left  ventricle.  The  for- 
mer divides  into  a right  and  a left  branch,  which 
becomes  ramified  through  the  lungs,  where  the 
blood  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  inhaled ; the 
oxygen  uniting  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood  forms 
1 carbonic  acid,  the  formation  of  which  produces 

| heat.  The  aorta  gives  off  the  anterior  and  pos- 

terior coronary  arteries  immediately  where  it  leaves 
the  heart.  It  then  proceeds  to  supply  every  part 
of  the  body  with  blood,  forming  first  an  arch,  then 
descending  along  the  spine,  where  it  dirides  into 
the  two  common  iliac  arteries,  each  of  which  sepa- 
| rates  into  an  external  and  internal  iliac,  each  giv- 
ing off  different  branches,  the  internal  iliac,  and  its 
lit 

ramifications,  supplying  the  various  parts  of  the 
hypogastric  regions.  The  external  iliac  divides  in 
the  groin,  and  then,  passing  under  Paupart’s  liga- 
ment, sends  off  the  various  arteries  which  supply 
the  lower  extremities  with  blood.  The  blood  of 
the  arterial  system,  after  having  reached  the  ex- 
tremities of  its  innumerable  ramifications,  passes 
through  the  capillaries  into  the  veins,  by  which  it 
is  again  transmitted  to  the  heart. 

Artesian  Well,  dr-tisli'an  wd,  t.  A perforation 
or  boring  made  in  the  earth,  through  which  the 
water  rises  from  various  depths  to  the  surface. 
Wdls  of  this*  kind  arc  so  named,  from  its  being 
supposed  that  they  were  first  made  in  the  district 
of  Artois — hence  called  by  the  French,  Euits  Ar- 
tesiens. 

Artful,  drt 'ful,  a.  Performed  with  art  ; artificial ; 
not  natural ; cunning ; skilful ; dexterous. 

Artfully,  drt'fril-le,  ad.  With  art;  skilfully; 
dexterously. 

Artfulness,  drt'ful-nes,  t.  Skill ; cunning. 

Artiiakita,  dr-tAa-ni'ta,  s.  (a  word  of  Arabic  de- 
rivation.) Tho  herb  Sow -bread  ( Cyclamen  Euro-  ; 
jHrum). 

Arthamtote,  dr-rtanVtine,  e.  A name  given  to 
a crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the  root  of 
the  arthanita. 

Arthonia,  <!r-/Ao'ne-a,  t.  A genus  of  lichens. 

Artiirembolum,  dr-tArem'bo-lum,  s.  ( arthron,  a 
joint,  and  emballo,  I insert,  Gr.)  An  instrument 
for  reducing  disjointed  bones. 

Arthretic,  dr-fAret-'ik,  ) a.  Gouty;  relat-  ; 

Akthrktical,  dr  Mret'e-kal,)  ing  to  the  gout;  j 
pertaining  to  the  joints. 

Artiihetis,  dr-fArct'is,  t.  (Greek.)  Gout ; inflam- 
mation of  a joint  ( Morbus  arlicuhiris).  A rthretis 
planetica , wandering  gout. 

Arthrium,  dr'Mri-uni,r.  (arthron,  articulation.  Gr.) 

A name  given  by  Kirby  to  a very  small  nrticula-  1 
tion  situated  at  tho  base  of  the  lost  joint  of  tho 
feet  of  certain  coleopterous  insects. 

Arthrocace,  dr-tArok'ka-sc,  s.  ( arthron,  and  kale, 
vice  or  evil,  Gr.)  Medical  term  for  a collection 
of  matter. 

Arthrodia,  dr-tAro'de-n,  s.  ( arthron,  Gr.)  In 
Anatomy,  a kind  of  moveable  connection  of  hones, 
in  which  the  bead  of  one  bone  is  received  into  tho 
superficial  cavity  of  another,  in  a manner  so  as  to 
admit  of  free  motion  in  every  direction. 

Arthrodik.k,  dr-lAro-di'e-e,  s.  ( arthron,  Gr.)  A 
name  given  to  those  alga)  which  have  an  articu-  j 
lated  structure. 

Artiirodynia,  dr-tAro-din'c-a,  s.  (arthron,  and 
odyne,  pain,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Cullen  to 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  other  pains  affecting  the 
joints. 

Arthropiilooosis,  dr-<Arof-lo-gn'ais,  s.  (arthron, 
and  phlygosis,  inflammation,  Gr.)  Inflammation  ; 
of  the  joints. 

Arthropuosis,  dr-JAro-pu-o'sis,  s.  (arthron,  and 
puon , pns,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  Cullen  to 
suppuration  in  the  cavity  of  a joint. 

Arthhosia.  dr-tAro'zhe-o,  a,  (wthron,  Gr.)  The 
general  name  for  inflammation  of  the  jointA. 

Arthrosis,  dr'tAro-sis,  *.  (m-tltron,  Gr.)  Articu-  j 
lat  ion. 

Artic,  dr'tik,  a.  Arctic. — Which  see. 

Artichoke,  dr'te-tshoke,  s.  (artichattf,  Fr.  arfi- 
civcco,  the  name  in  Lombardy.)  The  Cinara  scoly- 

| nms.  A genus  of  composite  plants,  of  the  thistle 
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ARTICLE— ARTICULATION. 


ARTIFICE— ARTLESSLY. 


( tribe  Carduacea:,  with  large  scaly  heads  shaped 
like  the  cone  of  the  pine  tree ; the  bottom  of  each 
scale,  as  also  that  of  the  florets,  is  a thick  fleshy 
eatable  substance.  Artichokes  contain  a rich  nu- 
tritious stimulating  juice.  Arthckok*  of  Jam- 
| saltan,  or  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  the  Heliantbus 
tuberosua,  a species  of  Sunflower,  a native  of  Bra- 
\ ciL  It  yields  bulbous  esculent  roots,  haring  a 
l flower  similar  to  that  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Article,  dr'te-k),  «.  (articulus,  Lat.)  A single 
item  of  an  account ; a particular  part  of  a com- 
plex thing ; terms  of  a bargain ; a stipulation. 
In  Grammar,  a particle  placed  before  nouns  to 
limit  their  signification — as,  a man ; the  man. 
The  English  articles  are  o or  an,  and  the; — v.  n. 
to  stipulate ; to  make  terms ; — v.  a.  to  draw  up 
particular  articles.  The  word  is  seldom  used  as  a 
verb. 

If  all  hi»  errors  and  follies  were  artided  against  him. 

—Bishop  Taylor. 

He  articled  with  the  people,  and  they  made  him  judge 

over  them. — Lodee. 

Articles  of  faith,  the  particular  points  of  doctrine 
which  form  the  creed  of  certain  churches,  embo- 
died by  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Englaud  in  what 
are  termed  the  ‘ Thirty-nine  Articles,’  composed 
originally  by  Cranmer,  with  the  assistance  of  Rid- 
i ley  and  others. 

Articular,  dr-tik'u-lar,  a.  ( articularis , Lat.)  Be- 
longing to  the  joints ; applied  in  Surgery  to  any 
disease  which  more  immediately  affects  the  joints. 

, Articularlt,  dr-tik'n-lar-le,  ad.  In  Rhetoric, 

I sounding  e’/erj  syllable,  and  stopping  at  every 
pause. 

Auric  ulata,  rfr-tik'u-lay-ta,  «.  (Latin.)  Ono  of 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. — See 
Animal. 

Articulate,  dr-tik'u-late,  a.  (articulus,  Lat.) 
Belonging  to  the  joints ; distinct ; divided,  as  the 
parik  of  a limb  are  divided  by  joints.  In  Rhetoric, 
not  continued  in  a monotonous  manner,  but  pro- 
perly accented  and  distinctly  uttered,  observing 
tho  proper  pauses ; 

The  first,  at  least,  of  three  I thought  denied 
To  beasts ; whom  Ood,  on  their  creation  day, 
Created  mute  to  all  articulate  sound.— Milton. 

— t.  a.  to  form  words ; to  utter  distinct  syllables ; 
to  speak  as  a man ; to  joint;  to  draw  up  articles; 
Three  thing*,  indeed,  you  have  articulated. 
Proclaimed  at  market  ctomm,  read  In  churchre.— 

Shots. 

to  make  terms ; to  treat. 

fiend  u*  to  Rome. 

The  bret  with  whom  we  may  articulate, 

For  their  own  good  and  our*. — Shots. 

The  two  latter  significations  are  unusual ; — e.  n.  to 
speak  distinctly. 

Articulated,  dr-tik'u-lay-ted,  a.  part  In  an  arti- ! 

I culate  voice ; jointed. 

1 Articulately,  dr-tik'u-late-le,  ad.  Distinctly; 

| ; clearly. 

Artic U l atexesa,  dr-tik'u-latc-nca,  #.  Tho  qua- 
lity of  being  articnlatc;  distinctness  of  speech. 

, Articulation,  dr-tik-u-U'shun,  s.  ( articulatio , 
Lat.)  The  formation  of  distinct  syllables  by  the 
organs  of  speech.  In  Anatomy,  the  connection  of 
one  bone  with  another  in  the  skeleton  o£  an  ani- 
mal Articulation  is  divided  into  three  kinds: 
JJiarthrosis,  the  moveable  connection  of  bones; 

j Synarthrosis,  that  which  does  not  admit  of  motion 
en  each  other;  and  Symphasis,  that  kind  of  con- 


nection by  which  bones  arc  united  to  each  other 
by  an  intervening  body.  In  Botany,  the  joints  or 
knots  in  auch  plants  as  the  cane,  grasses,  &c.  | 

Artifice,  dr'to-fis,  s.  (artificium,  Lat.)  Trick; 
fraud;  stratagem;  art;  trade. 

Artificer,  dr-tif  e-sur,  i.  (artifex,  Lat.)  A skilful  j 
person ; one  employed  in  the  construction  of  works 
of  art ; a mechanic  ; a contriver ; a dexterous  or  i 
artful  fellow ; a forger. 

Artificial,  dr-te-fish'al,  a.  Made  by  art,  not 
natural;  fictitious,  not  genuine;  artful;  coutrivcd  . 
with  skill ; skilled  in  stratagem ; cunning. — Scl-  j 
dom  used  in  this  last  sense.  Artificial  arguments, 
in  Rhetoric,  are  proofs  on  considerations  which 
arise  from  the  genius,  industry,  or  invention  of  the 
orator,  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  laws, 
authorities,  citations,  &c.,  which  are  called  inar- 
tificial arguments.  Artificial  lines,  on  a scale  or 
section,  are  lines  so  contrived  as  to  represent  the 
logarithmic  sines  and  tangents,  whieh,  by  the  help 
of  the  line  of  numbers,  solve,  with  tolerable  exact- 
neat,  questions  in  trigonometry,  navigation,  &c. 
Artificial  numbers,  is  the  name  sometimes  given 
to  logarithms. 

Artificiality,  dr-te-fe-she-al'e-te,  i.  Appear-  ! 
aiice  of  art. 

Artificially,  dr-to-fish'al-le,  ad.  Artfully;  with 
skill ; with  good  contrivance  ; by  art ; not  natu-  . 
rally ; craftily ; with  stratagem. 

Artificialxess,  dr-te-fiah'al-nes,  s.  Artfulness. 

Arttficioua,  dr-te-fiah'ua,  a.  Artificial 

Arti  use,  dr'til-ize,  s.  To  give  the  appearance  of 
art  to  anything. 

•If  I wa«  a philosopher,'  say*  Moutalgnc,  *1  would 

naturalist-  art,  instead  of  artUsl mg  nature.*  The  expres- 
sion is  odd,  bat  the  sense  Is  good.— Botingbroks. 

Artillerist,  dr-til'lur-ist,  r.  One  skilled  is 
gannery. 

Artillery,  dr-tMur-re,  r,  i cilhoui  a plural,  ( arid - 
lerie,  Ft.  from  the  old  verb,  artUler , to  fortify.) 
Cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  and  other  large  pieces 
of  ordnance,  for  discharging  shot  and  shells.  It  ; 
denotes  also  engines  of  war  of  all  kinda.  It  I 
means,  likewise,  the  science  which  relates  to  ths 
materials,  ingredients,  and  composition  of  what-  | 
ever  belongs  to  the  construction  of  the  various 
engines  of  war,  the  composition  of  shot,  the  ar-  ( 
rangement,  movement,  and  management  of  can- 
non in  the  field  or  in  sieges.  Flying  Artillery,  is 
a term  used  for  those  pieces  of  ordnonoe  which, 
by  means  of  horses,  can  be  carried,  when  the 
ground  will  admit  of  it,  with  great  rapidity  from 
one  place  to  another.  Royal  Artillery,  that  divi- 
sion of  the  British  army  which  have  the  charge  of 
the  great  guns.  Park  of  Artillery , a place  in  a 
camp,  or  in  the  rear  of  an  army,  in  which  the 
artillery  are  placed — usually  enclosed  and  guarded. 
Train  of  Artillery , a set  or  number  of  pieces, 
mounted  on  carriages,  and  ready  for  action. 

Artilleryman,  dr-til'lifr-re-man,  ».  A soldier  ! 
belonging  to  tho  artillery. 

Aim  ban,  dr'te-xan,  s.  (French.)  A mechanic ; a ( 
handicraftsman. 

Artist,  dr'Ust,  «.  ( artiste , Fr.)  A skilful  person  j 
one  who  practises  any  of  the  fine  arts — as  sculp- 
ture, drawing,  painting,  dancing,  acting,  &c. 

Artless,  drt'les,  a.  Unskilful;  void  of  fraud;  > 
simple;  contrived  without  skill — as  on  1 artless 
tale.’ 

Artlessly.  urt'lcs-le.  acL  In  an  artless  mat 
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ncr;  without  skill ; naturally;  sincerely;  without 
craft. 

! Arti.kssness,  drt'lcs-nes,  a.  Want  of  art;  absence 
of  guile  or  fraud. 

! Abtocabpre,  dr-to-kdr'pe-e,  a.  (Artocarpus,  one 
of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  plants,  very 
; nearly  related  in  its  botanical  characters  to  the 
Urtioese  or  Nettle  tribe;  the  flowers  have  a very 
{ I imperfect  calyx;  no  corolla;  leaves  with  conspi- 
cuous stipules,  a rough  foliage,  and  an  acrid  milky 
J juice,  which  often  contains  caoutchouc  in  abun- 
j dance ; the  flowers  are  collected  into  round  heads, 
and  the  ovules  are  suspended  singly  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  solitary  canty  of  the  ovarium.  The 
I juice  is  sometimes  highly  poisonous,  as  in  the 
Upas-tree  of  Java,  and  certain  species  of  Indian 
i 

I Autocar? U8,  dr-to-kdr'pus,  i.  (nrtot,  bread,  and 
karpos,  fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  trees,  including 
several  species  which  yield  the  subatanoe  called 
i bread-fruit.  It  is  a nativo  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands, from  which  it  has  been  conveyed  to  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  and  other  places. 
The  fruit  is  green,  and  of  the  sire  of  a largo  me- 
lon, but,  when  roasted,  it  becomes  soft,  tender, 
and  white,  like  the  crumb  of  a loaf,  It  forms  on 
important  articlo  of  food  to  the  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  Jack  {Artocarpus  inttg- 
rifoiia)  is  a native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
yields  a fruit,  weighing  from  60  to  70  lbs. 

Arts,  drts,  a.  pL  Those  branches  of  manual  per- 
formance which  requiro  the  excrciso  of  skill  and 
ingenuity,  divided  into  the  liberal  and  mechanical 
i arts : the  former  comprehending  poetry,  painting, 
i sculpture,  architecture,  &c. ; the  latter,  engineer- 
ing, carpentry,  masonry,  smith-work,  &c.  Poetry, 
painting,  music,  sculpture,  engraving,  &c.,  are 
called  the  fine  arts. 

Artsmax,  drts 'in  an,  I.  A man  skilled  in  the  arts. 

Artuate,  dr'tu-atc,  p.  a.  ( [artuo , Lat.)  To  tear 
■ limb  from  limb. 

Artuose,  dr'tu-ose,  a.  (artuotut,  Lat.)  Strong  and 
well- formed  in  body. 

Aruereb,  a-ru'er-is,  s.  An  Egyptian  deity. 

Arum,  a'rum,  s.  (supposed  to  be  an  Egyptian  word.) 
A genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Aroideat ; spadix  naked  at  the  apex,  and  enclosed 
in  a spathe ; flowers  naked ; the  males  crowded 
about  the  spadix,  and  the  females  seated  at  tho 
base;  berry  one-cellcd  and  many-seeded.  A.  ma- 
i culatum,  Wake-robin  or  Cuckoo-pink,  is  the  only 
British  species ; it  is  without  a stem  ; leaves  hal- 
j bert-shaped,  with  a club-shaped  obtuse  flower- 
stalked  perennial — found  in  groves  and  hedge- 
banks  ; flowers  in  May. 

Arundel  M a hulks,  ar- run  'del  mar 'biz,  s.  pi 
Tables,  containing  the  chronology  of  ancient  his- 
tory, particularly  of  Athens,  from  the  year  1582 
to  353,  B.O.  They  were  purchased  by  Thomas, 
i Lord  Arundel,  and  giv<jn  to  the  Univerbity  of  Ox- 
ford by  bis  grandson,  in  1627. 

Arundin  ACEOUft,  a - run  - de  - na ' sbus,  a.  {itnmdi- 
naceus,  Lat.)  Of  or  like  reeds. 

Akundisakia.  a-run -de-na're-a,  a.  {nrttndo,  a 
reed,  Lat.)  A genus  of  exotic  reeds : Order, 
Grammeae. 

I Arundinkous,  a-run-din'c-us,«.  {nrundineus,  Lat) 

! Abounding  with  reeds. 

A HUS  Do,  n-run'do,  a.  ( arundo , a reed,  Lit.)  The 
Water-reed,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 


Gramineaj  or  Grass  family;  panicle  loose;  spike-  . 
lets  many  - flowered ; the  lower  floret,  male  and  j 
naked ; the  upper  hermaphrodite,  and  surrounded  . 
with  hairs.  Glumes  two ; the  under  one  smaller  ! 
than  the  upper,  which  is  about  as  long  as  the 
flowers.  The  common  or  marsh-reed,  A . phrag- 
mitea  is  the  only  British  species.  In  Anatomy, 
Arundo  brachii  major , the  greater  reed  of  the 
arm — the  ulna ; A rundo  brachii  minor,  the  lesser 
reed  of  the  arm — the  radius. 

Aruspice,  a-rus'pis,  a.  ( oruspex , Lat.)  A sooth- 
sayer ; one  who  divined  by  an  examination  of  the 
entrails  of  beasts  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Ahuspicy,  a-rus'pe-se,  a.  The  act  of  foretelling 
events  from  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  the  ani- 
mals which  were  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Arvales,  dr'val-es,  a.  (Latin.)  The  name  given  to 
the  twelve  priests  who  presided  at  the  rites  of  [ 
Ceres,  called  Ambarvalia. 

Akvknsis,  (fr-ven'ris,  a.  (Latin.)  That  which  ! 
grows  in  the  fields — Ex.  Anagallis  arvensis. 

Arvicola,  dr-vik'o-la,  a.  (arvttm,  a field,  and  cohf,  I 
1 inhabit,  Lat.)  The  common  field  rat,  a genus  1 
of  Rodents. 

Arvicole,  dr-vik'o-le,  a.  Cuvier’s  name  for  a | 
family  of  Rodents,  of  which  the  field  nit  is  the  1 
type ; like  the  common  rat,  they  have  three  grind-  1 
ere,  but  without  roots,  each  one  being  placid  on  ■ 
two  alternate  lines. 

ARViL-SurPER,  dr'vil-snp'pur,  a.  A feast  or  enter- 
tainment given,  in  former  times,  in  the  North  of 
England,  on  funeral  occasions ; the  bread  given 
to  the  poor  at  such  times  was  termed  arril-brttid. 

Arytenoid,  a re-te'noyd,  a.  ( arytaina , a funnel, 
and  cidoa,  shape,  Gr.)  Funnel-shaped,  applied 
to  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  &c. — See  Larynx. 

Arytiimus,  a-rUA'mus,  a.  (a,  without,  and  rythmoa,  I 
the  pulse,  Gr.)  An  irregular  pulse. 

As,  as,  a.  A Roman  coin,  of  different  weight  and 
material,  according  to  the  different  ages  of  the 
Commonwealth ; also,  tho  Roman  pound  or  libra, 
weighing  12  ounces.  The  word  was  also  used  to 
signify  an  integer,  and  a whole  inheritance. 

As,  az,  conj.  (cue.  Sax.)  In  the  same  manner  with 
something  else ; in  tho  manner  that ; that,  in  a 
consequential  sense;  in  the  state  of  another;  under 
a particular  consideration ; with  a particular  re- 
spect ; like ; of  the  same  kind  with ; as  if ; ac-  1 
cording  to  what  it  would  be  if ; according  to  what ; ! 
as  it  were;  in  some  sort;  while;  at  the  same  I 
time  that ; because ; because  it  is ; because  they  ; 
are ; equally ; bow,  in  what  manner ; with,  an  I 
swering  to  like-  or  fame.  In  a reciprocal  sense, 
answering  to  as:  ‘ Aa  sure  aa  it  is  good;’  going  i 
before  as,  in  a comparative  sense,  ‘At  good  a 
man  as  he/  Answering  to  such;  having  so  to  j 
answer  it,  in  a conditional  manner ; as  for,  with  > 
respect  to;  as  if,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  j 
would  be  if ; as  to,  with  respect  to ; as  well  at, 
oqually  with ; as  though , as  if.  ; 

Asa  Dulcis,  as'sa  dul'sis,  s.  An  old  name  of 
Benzoin. 

Asaftetida,  > as- a-fe'tc-da,  a.  (aatt,  a gum,  and  1 

Assafcetida,)  frtidaa,  filthiness,  Lat.)  A foetid 
gum  obtained  from  the  Persian  plant  Ferrula 
asafoetida.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  medicine  as 
an  antispnsmodic,  and,  when  used  as  such,  should 
be  taken  in  a fluid  form,  as  that  of  a tincture,  from 
half  a dram  to  two  drams.  It  is  a good  expec-  j 
torant;  is  used  in  the  form  of  an  enema,  and 


ASAPHATUM— ASCALAPHUS.  ASCARIC1DA— ASCERTAIN. 

sometimes  applied  externally  as  a plaster,  to  act 
as  a stimulant  and  discutient. 

Asaphatum,  a-sa'fa-tutn,  s.  A kind  of  serpigo, 
supposed  to  be  generated  in  the  body  like  worms. 

Asafuia,  as-a-fi'a,  s.  (a.  pric.  and  saphes,  clear, 
Gr.)  A term  used  by  Hippocrates  to  denote  a 
defect  of  speech,  and  also  a low  state  of  delirium. 

Asaphus,  as'a-fus,  s.  (usapkes,  doubtful,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Trilobites  found  in  the  Siluriao  System. 
The  asaphus  has  a tail-like  appendage  of  a semi- 
circular or  triangular  form;  and  tuberculated  eyes, 
with  at  least  four  hundred  compartments  or  lenses 
on  the  surface  of  the  cornea. 

, Asar,  as'sor,  r.  A Persian  coin,  worth  about  six 
shillings. 

Asakaiiacca. — See  Asarum. 

Asarinb,  as'n-rine,  t.  A crystnlized  solid,  with 
an  aromatic  taste  and  smell  like  camphor,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  root  of  Asarum  Euro- 
pceum.  It  is  composed  of  1C  atoms  of  carbon, 

1 1 of  hydrogen,  and  4 of  oxygen. 

Asarotum,  o-sa'ro-tum,  t.  (Ijitin.)  A kind  of 
painted  pavement,  used  by  the  Romans  before  the 
invention  of  Mosaic  work. 

Asarum,  a-sa'rum,  s.  (a,  without,  and  taira , a 
bandage,  Gr.  from  its  being  unfit  for  garlands.) 
The  asarabacca,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
1 the  natural  order  Aristolochiere.  The  A.  Euro - 

i pirum  is  the  only  British  species.  It  is  a per- 

! ennial,  and  found  in  mountainous  woods.  It 
\ flowers  in  May.  It  has  a three-lobcd  companu- 
| late  calyx.  The  stamens  are  placed  on  the  ova- 
rium ; the  anthers  ad n ate  to  the  middle  of  the 
filaments;  style  short;  stigma  six-lobed  and  stel- 
late; the  fruit  capsular  and  six-celled.  The  leaves 
are  bitter,  acrid,  nauseous,  and  slightly  aromatic. 
The  root  and  leaves  are  emetic  and  cathartic. 

! Asijestiform,  as-bes'te-fawnn,  a.  Having  the 
resemblance  of  asbestos. 

Asbestine,  aa-bea'tine,  a.  (asbestinum,  Lat)  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  asbestos ; indestructible  by 
fire. 

Asbestos,  as-bes'tus,  t.  (asbestos,  Gr.)  A name 
t given  to  certain  fibrous  amphibolic  or  hornblcndic 
minerals,  such  as  actinolito,  tremolite,  amianthus, 
Ac.  In  the  last  variety,  the  crystals  are  so  easily 
separated,  and  so  flexible,  as  to  be  capable  of  be- 
ing woven  into  cloth : the  prodnetion  resists  the 
action  of  an  ordinary  heat ; hence  its  Greek  name, 
signifying  indestructible.  In  common  asbestos, 
the  crystals  are  not  so  fine  and  flexible  as  those 
of  amianthus;  the  colour  is  generally  greenish, 
with  a pearly  lustre.  The  other  varieties  are — 
Mountain -feather,  Mountain- cork,  and  Mountain- 
wood.  White  asbestos,  according  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son, consists  of  silica,  55.91;  magnesia,  27.07; 
lime,  14.63;  alumina,  1.82:  protoxide  of  iron, 
C.62. 

Asbomxr,  as 'bo-line,  #.  (asbole,  soot,  Or.)  A 
name  given  by  Braconnet  to  a substance  which 
he  found  in  soot,  bat  which  Berzelius  considered 
as  an  admixture  of  pyretine  acid  with  pyrelaiuc, 
produced  in  the  distillation  of  pyretine. 

A sc  at.  \ botes,  as-ka-lab'o-tcs,  s.  ( nsealabos , a 
small  lizard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  lizards;  Family, 
Geckotid®. 

Ascalaphus,  as-kal'a-fus,  s.  In  Mythology,  the 
son  of  Acheron  and  Nox,  who  was  turned  into  an 
owJ  by  Ceres,  for  informing  l’luto  that  Proserpine 
had  eaten  some  grains  of  a pomegranate  in  hell ; 

also,  a genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  with  nearly 
equal  ciliate  maxilla,  and  round  horny  labium. 

Ascaricida,  as-ka-ris'e-da,  s.  ( ascaris , an  intea-  j 
tinal  worm,  Gr.  and  canto,  I kill,  Lat.)  A genus 
of  composite  plants,  of  the  thistle  tribe  Carduacexe, 
bo  named  from  its  supposed  virtue  in  destroying  j 
intestinal  worms. 

Ascarides,  as-kdr' e-des,  s.  ( ascaris , Gr.)  A genus 
of  intestinal  worms,  two  species  of  which  infest 
the  human  body— .4.  lumbricoide. s and  A.  vermi- 
cular is  • the  former  is  large,  and  the  latter  small, 
and  found  in  the  rectum. 

Ascaris. — See  Ascarides, 

Ascend,  as-send',  v.  n.  (asoendo,  Lat)  To  move 
upwards;  to  mount;  to  rise;  to  proceed  from  one 
degree  of  knowledge,  power,  or  importance,  to 
another ; to  stand  higher  in  genealogy ; — v.  a.  to 
climb  np  anything. 

Ascendadlb,  as-send'a-bl,  <u  Capable  of  being 
ascended. 

Ascendant,  as- send 'ant  «•  Height;  elevation;  i 
superiority;  influence;  the  person  having  influence  j 
or  superiority;  one  of  the  degrees  of  kindred  rec-  j 
koned  backwards.  In  Astrology,  that  part  of  the 
ecliptic  at  any  particular  time  above  the  horizon, 
which  is  supposed  by  astrologers  to  have  great 
influence  on  any  person  born  at  the  time; — a, 
superior;  predominant;  overpowering;  above  the 
horizon. 

Ascendants,  as-send'ants,  s.  pL  In  Law,  opposed 
to  descendants  in  succession,  as  when  a futhei 
succeeds  his  son. 

Ascendency,  as- sen 'den-se,  «.  Influence;  power. 

Ascexdino,  as-sen'ding,  a.  part.  In  Botany,  ap- 
plied to  those  parts  of  a plant  which  have  a gru-  ’ 
dual  curve  upwards ; and,  in  Astronomy,  to  such  ! 
stars  as  are  rising  above  the  horizon  in  any  paral- 
lel of  the  equator.  Ascending  latitude,  is  the 
latitude  of  a planet  when  proceeding  towards  the 
North  Pole.  Ascending  node , is  that  point  of  a 
planet’s  orbit  wherein  it  passes  the  ecliptic  In 

Anatomy,  ascending  vessels  are  those  which  carry 
the  blood  upwards.  Ascending  aorta. — See  Aorta. 

Ascension,  as -sen 'shun,  s.  (ascensio,  Lat.)  Tho  , 
act  of  ascending  or  rising  np,  applied  frequently 
to  the  Saviour’s  ascent  into  heaven ; the  thing 
rising  or  mounting  up.  In  Astronomy,  ascension 
is  cither  right  or  oblique,  Eight  ascension  of  the 
sun  or  a star,  is  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial, 
reckoned  from  Aries,  which  rise*  with  the  sun  in 
a right  sphere.  Oblique  ascension,  is  the  arch  of  the 
equator  intercepted  between  the  first  point  of  Aries 
and  that  point  of  the  equator  which  rises  together 
with  a star  in  an  oblique  sphere. 

Ascensional  Difference,  as-sen'sbun-al  dif'- 
for-ens,  s.  In  Astronomy,  the  difference  between 
the  right  and  oblique  ascension  of  the  same  point 
to  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

Ascension-Day,  os-sen'&hun  day,  s.  The  day  on 
which  tho  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  is  commemo-  ; 
rated,  commonly  called  Holy  Thursday,  the  Thurs- 
day but  one  before  Whitsuntide. 

Ascknsive,  as-scn'aiv,  a.  In  a state  of  ascent; 
rising ; tending  to  rise. 

Ascent,  as-sent',  s.  (asceneus,  Lat.)  Rise;  tho 
act  of  rising ; the  way  by  which  one  ascends ; an 
eminence,  or  high  place. 

Ascertain,  as-scr-tane',  r.  a.  (ad,  and  certus,  Lat.) 
To  make  certain ; to  fix ; to  esLtblish ; to  deter- 
mine ; to  make  confident. 
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Ascertainable,  as-ser- tone's- bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  ascertained. 

Asckktainer,  as-ser-tane'ur,  i.  One  who  ascer- 
tains, proves,  or  establishes. 

Ascertainment,  as-ser-tane'roent,  t.  The  act  of 
ascertaining ; a settled  rale ; an  established  stan- 
dard. 

Ascetic,  as-set'ik,  a.  (asketes,  Gr.)  Employed 
wholly  in  exercises  of  devotion  and  mortification ; 
— i.  one  who  retires  from  active  life  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devotion  and  mortification;  a religions 
recluse;  a hermit. 

lie  that  preaches  to  man,  should  understand  what  is 

In  man.  and  that  skill  can  scarcely  be  attained  by  on 

•aortic  in  hla  solitude. — Atterfary, 

Abcetism,  as-setlzm,  i.  Tbo  state  of  an  ascetic. 

Asci,  as 'si,  $.  (askos,  a leathern  bottle,  Gr.)  In 
Botany,  small  bags  or  bladders,  in  which  the 
| spores  or  seed-like  productions  of  fungi,  lichens, 
Ac.,  are  enclosed. 

- Abcia,  a'ae-a,  s.  (nscia,  a hatchet,  L&t.)  In  Sur- 
gery, a spiral  bandage,  so  named  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a hatchet,  when  applied : 
the  likeness,  however,  is  not  very  obvious.  It  is 
also  termed  Dolabra. 

Ascians,  as'se-ans,)  s.  (a,  without,  and  sKo,  a 

Ascii,  as Wi,  > shadow,  Gr.)  A name  given 
to  those  people  who,  being  under  a vertical  sun, 
project  no  shadow  at  noon.  This  occurs  to  the 
inhabitant*  of  the  tropical  regions  twice  a- year. 

Ascidea,  as-sid'e-a,  ) s.  (askidion,  a small  lca- 
• Ascidians,  as-sid'e-ans,)  them  bottle,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  naked  Acephala,  which,  in  their  external 
| appearance,  resemble  small  thick  sacs,  with  two 
orifices ; the  animals  attach  themselves  to  rocks 
and  other  substances,  and  are  without  the  power 
| of  locomotion.  The  chief  sign  of  vitality  which 
they  manifest,  consists  in  the  absorption  and  ejec- 
tion of  water  through  their  orifices;  when  alarmed 
they  eject  it  to  a considerable  distance.  They 
abound  in  every  sea. 

Asci Di ate,  as-sid'e-ate,  #.,  A cidiatus,  (askidion,  a 
small  leathern  bottle,  Gr.)  Bottle -shaped.  In 
Botany,  applied  to  leaves  and  other  parts  of 
flowers  so  shaped. 

Ascites,  as-si'tes,  ».  (a* kites,  from  askos,  a bottle, 
Gr.)  Dropsy  of  the  belly.  There  are  two  kinds : 
the  true  ascites,  in  which  tho  fluid  collects  in  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum ; and  encysted  dropsy,  in 
which  the  fluid  is  contained  in  a distinct  sac.  The 
name  is  given  from  the  bottle -like  appearance 
which  the  disease  assumes. 

Ascitic,  as-sit'ik,  ) a.  Dropsical;  affected 

Ascitical,  as  sit'e-kal,  > with  ascites. 

Ascmnous,  as-se-tish'us,  a,  (ascitUitts,  Lat.) 
Supplemental;  additional;  not  inherent;  notori- 

AsclepIad,  as-kle'pe-ad,  s.  (asdepiadtrum,  Lat.) 
■ In  Ancient  Poetry,  a verse  composed  of  four  feet ; 

! the  first  a spondee,  the  second  and  third  chori- 

a tubuses,  and  the  last  a pyrrhichius. — Example : 
Mi  tea  !JmiA  dtdris  Q edits  rc\]gfbus ; 
or  it  may  be  measured  by  making  the  first  a 
spondee,  the  second  a dactyl,  with  a ctesura  or 
long  syllable,  and  the  third  and  fourth  dactyls, 

Mdca  \\ruls  d/djjri*  []  edits  (|  regibus. — Horace. 

ApCLKPIaDK/E,  as-kle-pi-a'dc-e,  s.  ( Asclejnus , one 
j of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogens,  con- 


sisting of  shrubs  and  herbs,  abounding  in  tropical  i 
countries,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand ; rare  in  , 
temperate  climates;  milky  and  climbing ; and  dis-  1 
tinguished  from  all  other  Exogcns  by  the  grains  of 
the  pollen  adhering  together  within  a sort  of  bog, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  each  cell  of 
the  anther. 

Asclf.piab,  as-kle'pe-as,  t.  (Asklepins,  the  god  of 
medicine,  Gr.)  The  Swallow  - wort,  a genus  of 
plants ; type  of  the  order  Asclepiadea; ; corolla, 
five-parted  and  reflexed;  leaflets  of  corona,  cucul- 
late;  follicuka,  smooth  and  tender:  Order,  Asclo- 
piaden. 

Ascobclus,  as-kob'u-lus,  I.  (askos,  a bladder,  and 
ballo,  I throw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  small  fungi  found 
on  dunghills,  so  named  from  its  ejecting  its  seeds 
from  the  tbcce. 

Ascites,  as'se-tes,  > s.  A party  of 

Abcodoorttes,  as-ko-dog're-tcs, ) Montanists,  in  i 
the  second  century,  who,  it  b said,  brought  leathern 
bottles  filled  with  wine  into  tbeir  churches  to  re- 
present the  new  wine  mentioned  by  Christ;  they 
are  also  said  to  have  danced  round  the  wine  bot- 
tles, and  to  have  got  intoxicated  on  the  occasion.  , 
Abcodrutbb,  as-kod'ru-tes,  s.  A branch  of  the 
Gnostics,  in  the  second  century,  who  maintained  ; 
that  divine  mysteries,  being  the  images  of  invisi- 
ble things,  ought  not  to  be  represented  by  visible 
signs,  nor  incorporeal  by  corporeal ; they,  tliere-  ; 
fore,  rejected  the  sacraments,  aDd  exercised  a purely 
mental  worship. 

Ascomts,  as'ko-  mis,  s.  (askos,  and  mys,  a rat,  Gr.)  , 
A genus  of  Rodents,  about  the  size  of  a common 
rat,  with  large  cheek  pouches.  1 

Ascophora,  as-kofo-ra,  s.  (askos,  and  pherrto,  I 
bear,  Gr.)  Mould,  a small  pin -headed- like  fungus 
which  grows  on  mouldy  cheese. 

Abcribable,  as-skri'ba-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
ascribed. 

Ascribe,  a-skribe',  r.  a.  (ascribo,  Lat)  To  attri-  : 
bute  to  as  a cause;  to  impute;  to  assign. 
ASCRIPTION,  a-skrip'sbun,  s.  The  act  of  ascribing. 
AbcrI PTITIOC8,  as  - krip  - tish  'us,  a.  (< ascriptitius, 
Lat.)  That  which  ia  ascribed. 

AbcvruM,  as'se-rum,  s.  (a,  without,  and  skyros, 
hard,  so  named  from  the  softness  of  tho  plant  Gr.) 

A genus  of  curious  little  plants,  belonging  to  North 
America : Order,  HypcridneaL 
Abb. — See  Fraxinus. 

Ashame,  a- shame',  v.  a.  To  make  ashamed. — A . 
word  seldom  used. 

It  should  humble,  ashame,  and  grieve  us. — Barrene. 
ASHAMED,  a-shnyind',  a. part  Affected  by  shame; 

abashed ; confused.  , 

Ashamedly,  a-shaym'od-le,  ad.  Bashfully. 
Ash-coloured,  ash-kullurd,  a.  Coloured  between  | 
pale- brow  nib  and  gray. 

Ashelf,  a-shelf,  ad.  A sea  term ; run  aground 
on  a shelf  of  rock. 

I will  declare  and  make  plain  unto  you,  by  a familiar 
similitude,  that  we  jut  not  any  more  and  run  ashti/  on 
such  idolatry  and  very  manifest  sorcery. — Harmer. 

ASHEN,  ashn,  a.  Made  of  aab-wood. 

At  once  he  said,  and  threw 
Hls  ashen  spear ; which  quiver’d  as  it  tlcw. — Pryden. 

Amies,  ash'es,  s.  (asca.  Sax.  asche,  Dut.)  The  : 
remains  of  anything  burnt;  the  remains  of  the 
human  body  — so  termed  from  the  practice  of 
burning  the  dead  by  the  ancient  Romans  and  , 
other  nations. 
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ASHF1RK — ASIO.  AS1PHONOBRANCI1IATA— ASPEN. 

Asiifire,  Ash'firo,  *.  The  low  fire  used  in  oerUin 
chemical  operations. 

Asiiholr,  ash 'hole,  ) a.  The  hole  or  pit  into  which 

Ashpit,  ash 'pit,  ) ashes  fall  or  arc  deposited. 

Ashlar,  ash'lar,  a.  Freestones  as  they  come  out 
of  the  quarry.  The  term,  however,  is  more  com- 
monly used  for  stones  hewn  for  the  facing  of 
walls:  when  smooth,  it  is  termed  plane-ashlar ; 
when  fluted,  tooled- ashlar ; when  irregularly  cut, 
random  - ashlar ; when  wrought  with  a narrow 
tool,  it  is  said  to  be  pointed;  when  the  tool  is 
not  very  narrow,  it  is  called  chiselled  or  boasted- 
ashlar ; when  the  grooves  are  sunk  by  cutting  the 
anises  off  tho  stones,  the  work  is  called  rusticated ; 
and  when  pitted  into  deep  holes,  it  is  termed  pri- 
! son- rustic. 

\ Ashlering,  aah'lur-ing,  t.  Setting  an  ashler-fac- 
ing. In  Carpentry,  the  fixing  of  upright  quar- 
tering* between  the  rafters  and  floors  of  garrets. 

• Ashler-timbers,  ash’lur-tim'burz,  s.pl.  Wooden 
beams  used  to  support  the  roof  of  a building, 
i Abhors,  a-shore',  ad.  On  shore,  on  the  lsiud ; to 
the  shore,  to  the  land. 

Abiitorkth,  aah'to-reth,  s.  (Hebrew.)  A goddess 
of  the  Sidoninns  and  Philistines,  whose  worship 
was  introduced  among  the  Israelites  during  tho 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  celebrated  by  Solomon 
himself. 

Abh-Wednesday,  ash- wend  z 'day,  $.  The  first  day 
of  Lent,  so  called  from  the  ancient  practice  of 
sprinkling  ashes  on  the  bead  on  that  day. 

Ashweed,  ash'weed,  s.  The  small  wild  angelica. 

Abut,  ash'e,  a.  Ash-coloured;  pale;  inclined  to  a 
whitish-gray;  turned  into  ashes. 

Oft  have  I seen  a tlxndy  parted  cliost. 

Of  tuAy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloody. — 
Shots. 

Ashy-pale,  ash'e- pale,  a.  Pale  as  ashes. 

StiU  Is  he  sullen,  still  he  low’rs  and  frets 
*Twixt  crimson  shame  and  auger,  ashy-pale.— 
•Skats. 

Asian,  a'zhe-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Asia. 

Abiarch,  a'zhe-drk,  s.  ( asiarchos , Gr.)  A chief  or 
pontiff  in  Asia.  The  Asiarchsc  were,  in  Procon- 
sular Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of  the  religious 
rites,  whose  office  it  was  to  exhibit  every  year 
solemn  games  in  the  theatre,  in  honour  of  the 
gods  and  of  the  Roman  emperor. 

Asiatic,  ay-zhe-at'ik,  a.  Belonging  to  Asia ; — t. 
a native  of  Asia. 

Asiaticibm,  ay-xhe-at'e-rizm,  s.  An  imitation  of 
the  Asiatic  manners  or  customs. 

Aside,  a-side',  ad  To  one  ride;  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular direction;  to  another  part;  out  of  the 
true  direction ; apart.  In  the  Drama,  something 
said  by  a performer  which  the  other  persons  on 
the  stage  are  supposed  not  to  hear. 

AsiLirs,  a-sil'e-us,  s.  (asi/ius,  tho  gadfly,  Lat.) 
The  Hornet  fly,  a genus  of  dipterous  insects,  hav- 
ing the  mouth  furnished  with  a horny  projecting 
sucker. 

Asimina,  as-e-mi'na,  s.  (Canadian  name,  meaning 
unknown.)  A genus  of  North  American  shrubs  : 
Order,  Anonace*. 

Asixary,  as'se-na-rc.)  n , , 

A«mxE/MWmn<rf  a Bc,on6lnK  10  “ ^ 

AsiNEOO,  a-sin-e'go,  s.  A foolish  fellow ; a sim- 
pleton. 

Asio,  a'xhe-o,  *.  (Latin.)  The  Horned  owl,  a genua 
of  the  St  rigid*  or  owl  family,  having  the  head 

l 

furnished  with  a double  crest  or  egrets — the  Bubo  | 
of  Cuvier. 

Abifhonobraxchiata,  a-ri'fo-no-brank-i-a'ta,  ».  1 
(a,  without,  siphon , a pipe,  Gr.  and  bronchia,  gills,  ’ 
Lat.)  A name  given  by  Blaiuville  to  his  second  j 
order  of  molluscs;  class,  Paracephalophora.  It  | 
embraces  those  inhabitants  of  bivalve  shells  which  . 
are  without  tube-shaped  respiratory  organs.  The 
apertures  of  the  shells  are  not  notched  and  canali- 
culated  ; the  animals  live  on  plants. 

Ask,  ask,  r.  a.  (ascian,  Sax.)  To  beg;  to  claim; 
to  seek;  to  petition;  to  require;  to  question;  to 
inquire. 

’’ } a<i  0bU,>"^1  on  om  Mt- 
Asker,  ask'ur,  s.  One  who  asks;  a petitioner;  an 
inquirer;  a small  lizard,  ( Lacerta  rttfyaris  et  pa - 
lustris ,)  pronounced  and  spelt  ask  in  Scotland, 
and  in  our  northern  counties. 

Askew,  a-sku',  atL  Sideways;  contemptuously. 
Ablake,  a-slake',  r.  a.  To  remit;  to  slacken.— 
Obsolete. 

But  tills  continual,  cruel,  civil  war, 

No  skill  can  stint,  nor  reason  can  aslak*.— 

$!*nser. 

Aslant,  a-shint',  ad  Obliquely;  on  one  side. 
Asleep,  a-slcep', ad  Sleeping;  into  sleep;  at  rest. 
Aslope,  a-slope’,  ad.  Obliquely;  with  a declivity. 
Asomatous,  a-som'a-tus,  a.  (from  o,  without,  and 
soma,  a body,  Gr.)  Incorporeal;  purely  spirituaL  1 
Asp,  asp,  s.  ( atpis , Lat.)  A venomous  serpent 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  the  species  unknown.  | 
Aspalathcs,  as-pal'a-lAus,  s.  The  African  broom,  1 
a genus  of  papilionaceous  plants:  Order,  Lcgu-  , 
minostc. 

Asparagine,  as-par'a-jine,  s.  A substance  ob- 
tained in  wiiite  raomboidal  prisms,  from  aspara-  * 
gun,  liquorice,  the  root  of  the  marshmallow,  the 
potato,  and  other  plants.  It  consists  of  8 atoms 
of  carbon;  8 of  hydrogen;  2 of  nitrogen;  and  , 
6 of  oxygen.  Its  synonymes  are — aspar  amide,  ■ 
altheinc,  and  agedoile. 

Asparaoinous,  as-par-rm'je-nus,  a.  In  Horticul- 
ture, applied  to  those  culinary  vegetables,  tho  • 
points  of  the  tender  shoots  of  which  are  eaten  like 
those  of  the  asparagus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mon hop. 

Asparagus,  as-par'a-gus,  s.  (sparasso,  I tear,  Gr.) 
Sparrow-grass,  a genus  of  low  shrubby  plants, 
with  scale- like  leaves.  A.  officinalis  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  delicate  of  culinary  vegetables. 
Aspartic  Acid,  as-par'tik  as'sid,  s.  An  add  ob- 
tained by  boiling  asparagine  with  magnesia. 
Aspect,  as'pckt,  s.  (aspect"*,  Lat.)  Look;  air; 
appearance ; countenance ; glance ; view ; act  of 
beholding ; direction  towards  any  point;  position ; 
disposition  of  anything  to  something  else ; relation. 
In  Architecture,  the  direction  towards  the  point 
of  the  compass  in  which  a building  is  placed.  In 
Gardening,  exposure  to  the  sun.  In  Astronomy, 
the  situation  of  the  planets  with  respect  to  each 
other ; — r.  a.  to  behold. — Not  used  in  this  sense. 
Aspectable,  as-pck'ta-bl,  a.  Visible;  being  the 
object  of  sight. 

Asr ec ted,  as-pek'ted,  a.  Having  an  aspect. 

A contracted,  subtile,  and  intricate  face,  full  of  quirks 
and  turnings ; a labjrinthian  face,  now  angularly , now 
circularly,  every  way  asptc ied  —Be*  Jomson. 

Aspection,  as-pek'shun,  >.  Beholding;  view. 
Aspen,  as'pen,  i.  The  trembling  poplar,  ( Pojmlus 
tremula.) 
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ASPER — ASPHODELE..E. 


ASPHYXIA — ASPLENIUM. 


Aster,  as'por,  i.  A small  T urkish  coin,  equal  to 
about  three  farthings;  a Greek  accent  denoting 
that  tlie  letter  should  be  pronounced  as  if  an  A 
were  attached  to  it;— a.  rough;  rugged. 
Aspkha-ahteria,  as'pe-ra-ar-te're-a,  t.  (Latin.) 

| The  windpipe. 

Asperate,  aa'pe-rate,  e.  o.  To  make  rough  or 
uneven. 

Asperation,  as-pe-ra'shun,  t.  A making  rough. 
AspergilufoRM,  as-pcr-jilTc-faw rtn,  a.  ( atper - 
gillut , and  forma , Lat.)  Shaped  Ike  the  a»per- 
gillus,  as  some  of  the  stigmas  of  grasses  are. 
Abperoillcs,  as-per-jil'lus,  ».  {tuprrgUlum,  a 
watering-pot,  Lat. ) The  brush  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the 
people ; — a genus  of  fungi  found  on  rotten  and 
putrid  substances. 

AapkrgillKTM,  as-per-jine-um,  > I.  (jruperfdku. 
Aspergillum,  M-per-jiHum,  > Lat.)  A mol- 
lusc, living  in  sand,  and  inhabiting  a tubular  shell, 
one  of  the  extremities  of  which  is  closed  by  a plate 
perforated  with  small  tubular  holes,  forming  a kind 
of  corolla. 

Aspkkifouous,  as-per-e-fole-us,  a.  (aeper,  and 
folium,  a leaf,  Lat)  Having  rough  leaves. 
Asperity,  as-per'e-te,  *.  ( cuperiia $,  Lat)  Rough- 
ness ; harshness  of  speech  or  temper. 

Asperly,  as'per-le,  ad.  Roughly;  Bharply. 
Aspkumacia,  as-per-ma'she-a,  /.  (a,  without,  and 
tperma,  seed,  Gr.)  Deficiency  of  semen. 

Astern  ATION,  as-per-na'shun,  $.  ( aspematio , Lat) 
Neglect;  disregard- 

Asperous,  as'pc-rus,  a.  Rough  ; uneven. 
Asperse,  as-persc',  r.  a.  (cujxrgo,  Lat)  To  slan- 
der ; to  calumniate. 

Aspersek,  As-per'sur,  t.  One  who  asperses  or 
calumniates  another. 

AftTBRMON,  as -per 'shun,  t.  A sprinkling;  ca- 
lumny; censure. 

Asperuoo,  as-pe-rn'go,  s.  (ajtper,  Lat)  The  small 
wild  bugloss  or  German  mad  wort,  a genus  of 
plants  with  a five-cleft  calyx ; corolla  with  a short 
tube,  and  a five-lobed  limb.  The  only  British 
species  is  A . jrrocumbcns : Order,  Boragine®. 
Asphalt,  as-falt',  ) *.  (from  the  Asphaltic 
Asphalti  m,  as-fal'tum, ) Lake,  or  Dead  Sea.) 
Compact  bitumen : it  varies  from  brownish  black 
to  black,  and  has  a conchoidal  fracture,  with  a 
resinous  lustre.  It  consists  of  bituminous  oil, 
hydrogen  gas,  and  charcoal.  It  is  found  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  a liquid  state, 
but  hardens  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  was 
much  used  by  the  ancients  as  a building  cement, 
and  is  now  extensively  used  in  paving  and  in 
covering  roofs. 

Asphaltic,  as-fal'tik,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  asphalt. 

Aspiiaheus,  as-fa're-us,  i.  A genus  of  acanthop- 
terygious  fishes : Family,  Chsetodon. 
Asphodel&s,  ns -fo-del'e-c,  $.  (Asphodel us,  one 
of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  known  from  the  rushes  by  their  larger 
and  more  highly  coloured  flowers,  and  by  the 
hardness  of  the  coat  of  their  seeds ; and,  from 
the  lily,  by  the  smallness  of  their  flowers.  The 
first  division  contains  the  alliaceous  plants — the 
onion,  garlic,  hyacinth,  &c. ; the  second  division, 
which  contains  the  asparagus,  the  gum -dragon 
tree,  &c.,  want  the  bulbs  of  the  other,  but  have  clus- 
ters of  fleshy  roots,  and  some  of  the  stems  are  woody. 


Asphyxia,  as-fiks’e-a,)  ».  (a,  without,  and  tphyxii,  | 
Asphxy,  as-fiks'e,  ) the  pulse,  Gr.)  The  state 
of  body  in  which  the  pulse  is  so  low  as  not  to  be 
felt ; but  more  usually  applied  in  medical  language 
to  that  state  in  which  the  vital  phenomena  are 
suspended  from  some  cause  interrupting  respira- 
tion, but  in  which  life  is  not  extinct. 
Asphyxicatiwg,  as-fiks'e-kate-ing,  o.  Having  a 
tendency  to  stop  the  pulse ; applied  to  such  gases 
as  do  not  contain  oxygen  in  that  state  in  which 
it  can  unite  with  the  blood  in  the  lungs. 

Aspic,  as'pik,  *.  A species  of  lavender,  the  oil  of 
which  is  aromatic  and  inflammable.  The  name  is 
also  sometimes  given  to  the  asp. 


Why  did  I ’scape  the  venom’d  ospick't  rnjreT— 

AddtUom, 

Aspicarpa,  as-pe-kdripo,  t.  (ospts,  a Tittle  round 
shield,  and  carpo*,  fruit,  Gr.)  A little  twin- 
ing stinging  plant,  with  shield-like  seeds ; Order,  | 
Malpighiace®. 

Aspidiarka,  as-pe-di-a're-a,  t.  (aspet,  Gr.)  A I 
genus  of  fossil  coal  plants,  of  the  Lepidodcndron  I 
family,  with  shield-like  markings  on  the  stem. 
Aspidistra,  aa-pc-dis'tra,  t.  (ospea,  Gr.)  A genus  : 
of  plants,  with  small  shield-Uke  radical  flowers 
half  buried  in  the  ground : Order,  Amide  a*. 
Asi’IDlUM,  as-pid'e-um,  t.  (atpes,  Gr.)  The  Shield  , 
fern:  Tribe,  Polypodiacea^ 

Asri  nor  Hours,  as-pe-dofo-rus,  s.  ( aspes , and 
yj/iero,  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  aennthopterygious 
fishes,  which  have  their  whole  body  covered  with 
thick  strong  scales,  or  bony  plates,  and  the  snout 
armed  with  two  spines. 

Aspidorhynchus,  as-pe-do-rink'ua,  t.  (arpes,  and  | 
rhinkot , a beak,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  ganoid  or  j 
bright-scaled  fishes,  found  in  the  Lias  and  Oolite 
formations  of  England,  characterised  by  the  length 
and  bony  covering  of  the  upper  jaw. 

AsriDURA,  ss-pe-du'ra,  $.  (<uper,  and  oura , a tail, 
Gr.)  A species  of  fossil  Ec  hi  nod  erm.it  a,  with  ser- 
pent-like tails,  from  the  Lias  of  Yorkshire. 
Aspirakt,  as-pi'rant,  ».  One  who  aspires;  a can-  . 

didate  for  on  office  of  distinction. 

Aspirate,  aa'pe-rate,  e.  o.  ( arpiro , I breath  npon, 
Lat.)  To  pronounce  with  strong  full  breath;— 
v.  n.  to  be  pronounced  with  full  breath; — t.  the 
mark  which  denotes  an  aspirated  pronunciation ; 
— a.  pronounced  with  full  breath. 

Aspiration,  as-pe-ra'shun,  a.  ( rupiratio , Lat)  A 
breathing  after;  on  ardent  wish  or  desire;  the  act 
of  pronouncing  with  full  breath. 

Aspire,  as-pire',  r.  n.  ( (upiro , Lat.)  To  desire 
with  eagerness ; to  pant  after  something  higher ; 
to  rise  high. 

As  pi  REM  ENT,  as-pire'ment,  t.  Tlio  act  of  aspir- 
ing. 

Aspirer,  as-pi'rur,  i.  One  who  aspires,  or  is  am- 
bitions. 

As  pi  Ui  NO,  as-pi'ring,  a.  Ambitious; — i.  the  de- 
sire of  something  great. 

ASPXSUBUS,  as-pe-su'rus,  $,  ( aspis,  a little  shield, 
and  oura,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  spiny-finned 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  sub-family  Acanthnrin®, 
having  the  snout  lengthened,  and  somewhat  tubu- 
lar ; dorsal  6pines,  strong  and  remote ; caudal- 
fin  truncate,  or  slightly  lunate. 

Astlenium,  as-ple'ne -urn,  $.  (a,  without,  and  >plm, 
spleen,  Lat.)  Spleenwort  and  MaidenVhair,  a 
genus  of  ferns  having  the  soli  linear,  and  placed 
on  lateral  veins ; the  iudusium  flat,  membranous, 
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ASPORTATION— ASSASSINATE.  ASSASSINATION— ASSEMBLANCE. 


and  separating  internally.  The  plant  has  been 
considered  efficacious  in  disorders  of  the  spleen- — 
hence  the  name. 

Asportation,  as-porc-ta'shun, «.  (asportatio,  Lat.) 
A bearing  off,  or  carrying  away. 

AsPREDiNiE,  as-  pre'de-ne,  ».  ( aspredo , one  of  the 
genera.)  A subdivision  of  the  SilurkUe  or  Cat- 
fishes,  which  have  the  body  mailed  or  naked ; the 
eyes  small,  and  placed  vertically;  the  operculum 
immoveable. 

Aspredo,  as-pre'do,  s.  ( [asper , rough,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  malacopterygious  fishes,  type  of  the  sub- 
family Aspredinss,  distinguished  from  the  other 
genera  by  the  shortness  of  the  anal -fin. 

Abpro,  as'pro,  s.  (asper,  Lat.)  A genus  of  fishes, 
having  slender  bodies  and  depressed  muzzles,  with 
the  mouth  underneath : Family,  Percidjr. 

Asquint,  as-kwint',  ad.  (shuin,  Dut»)  Obliquely ; 
not  in  the  straight  line  of  vision ; figuratively,  not 
with  regard  or  due  notice. 

Ass,  ass,  s.  (assinus,  Lat)  In  Zoology,  the  Equns 
asinus  of  Linnseus.  A sub-genus  or  species  of  the 
Horse  family,  comprehending  those  Equidic  which 
are  not  striped  like  the  zebras,  and  ore  distin- 
guished from  the  true  horses  by  their  long  cars, 
upright  mane,  tufted  tail,  and  a streak  along  the 
hack,  with  another  across  the  shoulders,  and  by 
their  peculiar  bray;  a stupid,  heavy,  dull  fellow; 
a dolt 

Abbafiktida. — See  Asafoctida. 

Assagat  Tree,  as  sa-gay  tree,  s.  The  Cartesia 
faginia,  a tall  tree,  of  the  wood  of  which  the 
natives  of  Sooth  Africa  make  javelins  or  spears : 
Order,  Celastrinejc. 

AsfUi,  as-sd'e,  s.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  a term  to 
denote  that  the  time  must  be  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded : as,  allegro,  quick ; allegro  assai,  still 
quicker ; culngio  a Mai,  still  slower. 

Assail,  as-sale',  r.  a.  ( assailler , Fr.)  To  attack 
m a hostile  manner ; to  assault ; to  fall  upon ; to 
invade ; to  attack  with  argument ; censure,  or 
motives  applied  to  the  passions. 

Available,  as  -sale' a- bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
attacked. 

Assailant,  as -sale 'ant,  a.  (assaillant,  Fr.)  One 
who  attacks ; — a,  attacking ; invading. 

Absailer,  as-sale'ur,  $.  One  who  attacks  another. 

Asbailmknt,  as-sa!e'ment,  s.  The  act  of  attacking. 

Assapanic,  as-sa-pan'ik,  s.  Old  name  of  the  fly- 
ing squirrel,  Sciurus  colons. 

Assart,  as-sdrt',  s.  (French.)  In  Law,  an  offence 
committed  in  the  forest,  by  plucking  np  trees  by 
the  roots ; — v.  a.  to  commit  an  assort,  one  of  the 
greatest  offences  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  the 
forest ; simply,  to  grub  up  trees ; 

The  kin*  granted  him  free  chase  and  free  warren  In 

all  those  his  lands,  Ac.,  and  also  power  to  aJMi-t  his 

Lands. — AtkmoU's  1 Berkshire. 

— a.  assart  lands  were  forest  lands  which  were 
reclaimed  or  cleared  of  wood,  and  for  which  rents 
were  paid,  under  the  name  of  assart  rents. 

Assassin,  as -sas' sin,  s.  (French.)  A murderer; 
one  who  kills  by  treachery  or  sudden  violence ; — 
r.  a.  to  murder. 

Abbabsinacy,  as-sas'se-na-se,  s.  The  act  of  assas- 
sinating. 

This  spiritual  <u*Mrinacy,  this  deepest  dye  of  blood.— 

J/ammond's  Sermon. 

Assassinate,  as-sas'se-nate,  v.  a.  (mat-war,  Fr.) 
To  murder  by  violence;  to  destroy;  to  waylay;— 


v.  n.  to  murder ; — s.  the  crime  of  an  assassin ; 
m order. 


Were  not  all  anamncUes  and  popular  Insurrections 

wrongtully  chajtised. — I’upe. 

The  word  is  also  used  for  a murderer,  but  obsolete 
in  that  sense. 

Assassination,  aa-sas-sc-nu'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
assassinating ; murder  by  violence. 

Assassinator,  aa-sas'e-nay-tur,  s.  A murderer. 

A98AS9XNOU8,  as-sas'se-nus,  a.  Murderous. 

Assation,  as-sa'shun,  s.  ( assation , Fr.  from  assa- 
tus,  Lat)  Roasting;  stewing  in  its  own  juice. 
Assation  is  a concoction  of  the  Inward  moisture  by 

heat.—  Burton's  Anal  of  1 tel. 

Assault,  as-sawlt',  s.  ( assaut , -Fr.)  Attack ; hos- 
tile onset ; opposed  to  defence ; storm ; opposed 
to  sap  or  siege;  hostile  violence;  invasion.  In 
Law,  an  attempt  or  offer,  with  force  and  violence, 
to  do  bodily  injury  to  another.  Assault  and  bat- 
tery is  a malicious  act,  by  which  not  only  violence 
has  been  offered,  but  actual  injury  done  to  another; 
— r.  a.  to  attack;  to  invade;  to  fall  upon  with 
violence. 

Assaultable,  as-sawl'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
assaulted. 

Assaulter,  as-sawl'tur,  s.  One  who  attacks  with 
violence. 

Assay,  as'sa,  s.  (asaie,  old  Fr.)  Examination ; 
trial; 


This  cannot  be. 

By  no  assay  of  reason.  ’Tis  n pageant. 
To  keep  us  ill  false  gaze. — .vA.Ua. 


the  first  entrance  upon  anything;  a taste  for 
trial;  trial  by  danger  or  distress;  difficulty; 
hardship;  value. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

She  saw  bestowed  all  with  rich  array 
Of  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  great  aseiy.— 
Sjenser. 


I 


In  Metallurgy,  a process  of  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  or  stiver  contained  in  any  ore  or 
metallic  admixture ; or,  in  its  extended  significa- 
tion, of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  any  one  metal 
contained  in  any  mineral  or  metallic  compound. 
Analysis  determines  the  different  ingredients ; as- 
say, only  the  quantity  of  any  particular  ingredient. 

Assayer,  as-sa'ur,  s.  One  who  assays ; an  officer 
of  the  Mint,  appointed  to  assay  the  metals  used 
in  coinage. 

Assectation,  as-aek-tn'shan,  t.  (assectatio,  Lat.) 
Attendance,  or  waiting  upon. 

A89ECUUANCK,  as-se-ku'rans,  s.  (asseettrantio,  Lit.) 
Assurance. — Obsolete. 

Assecuration,  as-se-ku-rn'shun,  s.  Assurance ; 
free  from  doubt. — Obsolete. 

Asaecukk,  as-se-kure',  r.  a.  ( assecuro , adsccttro, 
Lat.)  To  make  one  sure  or  certain;  to  give 
assurance. — Obsolete.  4 

Assecution,  a»-se-ku'8hun,  s.  ( assequor , assectum, 
to  obtain,  I Jit.)  Acquirement ; the  act  of  ob- 

taining.— Obsolete. 

Assemblage,  as-sem'blnjc,  s.  (French.)  A col- 
lection ; a number  of  individuals  brought  together;  f 
the  state  of  being  assembled.  Asseinldage  differs  j 
from  assembly,  by  being  applied  chiefly  to  things,  j 
assembly  being  used  only  or  generally  of  persona. 

AsSKMnr.AKCB,  as-scin'blans,  s.  (old  French.)  Re 
presentation ; appearance. 


Will  vou  tell  me,  M»«ter  Shallow,  how  to  choose  a 
man  t Care  I for  the  llinb.  the  thewca,  the  stature,  bulk, 
and  big  asumUanM  of  a man  ! Give  ate  the  spirit  of  a 
mnn.— Skats. 
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ASSEM  BLE— ASSESS. 


ASSESSABLE — ASSIGN. 


A.kkkmiu.e,  -as-seni'M,  r. a.  (assembler,  Fr.)  To 
bring  together  into  one  place — (used  both  of  per- 
m.ns  and  things) ; — v.  n,  to  meet  together. 
Assembler,  as -seni' blur,  s.  One  who  assembles 
or  meets  others. 

'None  of  the  list-m alter*,  the  assrmUrrs  of  the  mob, 
the  director*  and  arrangers  have  been  convicted.— 
Burke. 

Assembling,  as-sem'bling.  *.  A meeting  together. 

Unde  and  riotous  owemUtN^*. — Bishop  Fleetwood. 
Assembly,  ns-sem'ble,  «.  (assembler,  Fr.)  A com- 
pany met  together.  General  Alterably,  a yearly 
convocation  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  held  in  Edinburgh  in  May,  in  presence 
of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner.  National  As- 
sembly, a French  parliament,  constituted  in  Jane, 

1 789,  by  a resolution  of  the  States- General,  to  which 
the  nobles  and  clergy  afterwards  adhered ; it  was 
also  termed  the  Constituent  Assembly,  from  its 
having  framed  a constitution,  on  the  acceptance  of 
which,  by  the  king,  it  was  dissolved,  September 
30,  1791.  It  was  succeeded  by  a legislative 
Assembly,  in  October  of  the  same  year.  It  was 
dissolved  on  September  21,  1792,  being  succeeded 
by  the  National  Convention  on  the  same  day. 
Westminster  Assembly,  an  assembly  of  divines 
which  met  July  1 , 1 043,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  a formula  of  the  Calvinistic  prosbytorian  faith, 
forming,  since  then,  the  standard  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline. 

Absent,  as  sent',  $.  (assensus,  Lat.)  The  act  of 
agreeing  to  anything;  consent;  agreement; — v. 
(astentir,  Fr.)  to  concede ; to  yield  to,  or  agree 
to. 

Assentation,  as-sen-ta'shun,  s.  (assentatio,  Lit) 
Compliance  with  the  opinion  of  another,  out  of 
flattery  or  dissimulation. 

A9SENTATOR,  a»-aen-ta'tur, ».  (Latin.)  A flatterer; 
a follower. — Obsolete. 

Absentee,  aa-Hen'tur,  s.  One  who  assents;  an 
assistant;  u favourer. 

Abskntinglt,  as-eeut'ing-le,  «*£  Accordingly;  by 
agreement 

Arskntmkst,  as-sent'ment,  s.  Consent 

Ashers,  as  sure,  s.  pi  In  Carpentry,  laths  which 
sup|>ort  the  roof  of  a house. 

Assert,  as-sert',  a.  (assent,  Lat)  To  maintain; 
to  defend,  either  by  word  or  action  ; to  affirm  ; to 
claim  ; to  vindicate  a title  to;  to  declare  positively. 
That  to  the  height  of  till*  great  argument, 

I iuhv  assn  ( Eternal  Provident*, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man. — Hilton. 

Asseutku,  as-ser'tur,  s.  (asserteur,  Fr.)  A main- 
tainer;  vindicator;  affirmer;  defender. 

Assertion,  as  ser'shun,  s.  Positive  affirmation; 
the  position  affirmed. 

Assertive,  as-ser'tiv, Bo.  Positive;  dogmatic; 
peremptory. 

Assertively,  as-ser'tiv-le,  ad.  Affirmatively. 

Assertory,  as-ser'to-re,  a.  Affirming;  rapport- 
ing. 

Thi*  other  heap  of  argument*  are  only  assertory,  not 

probatory. — Bui*  i>  Taylor. 

Assert  k,  as-aerv',  r.  a.  ( asservio , Lat.)  To  help  5 
to  serve,  or  second. 

Assess,  ms-sea',  v.  a.  (assestarc,  to  make  an  equali- 
bration,  Ital.  according  to  Dr.  Johnson ; from  the 
old  French  word  assesser , to  establish  ; to  regu- 
late ; so  used  in  the  10th  century,  according  to 
Dr.  Todd.)  To  charge  with  any  certain  sum  as  a 
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tax  ;— s.  assessment. — Seldom  used  in  the  latter 
sense.  . 

Taking  of  assesses  or  levies.— Prinedy  Ptttoan. 

Assessable,  aa-ses'sa-bl,  a.  Capable  of  t>cing  as-  j 
sensed  ; liable  to  be  taxed. 

Asse88ION,  as-sesh'un,  s.  (assessin.  Lat)  A sitting 
down  by  another,  in  order  to  give  advice  or  as-  j 
si  stance. 

Assessionart,  as-sesh'un-ar-e,  a.  Pertaining  to  j 
assessors. 

Assessment,  as-ses'ment,  s.  The  sum  assessed  or  ^ 
levied  as  a Ux  ; the  act  of  assessing. 

Assessor,  as-ses'ur,  s.  (Latiu.)  The  person  who 
sits  by  another;  generally  need  of  one  who  assets  j 
the  judge  in  a court  of  law ; the  person  who  sits 
by  another  as  next  in  dignity ; one  who  assess** 
or  lays  on  taxes. 

Assets,  as-setz',  s.  pi.  without  a singular,  (asses, 
Fr.)  Goods  sufficient  to  discharge  the  burden 
which  is  cast  upon  the  executor  or  heir  in  satis- 
fying the  testator’s  or  assessor’s  debts  or  legacies. 
Assets  are  personal  and  real.  In  a more  general 
sense,  the  word  is  used  to  designate  property  pre- 
sumed to  be  set  apart  to  meet  any  obligation; 
also,  in  trade,  to  designate  the  funds  or  property  ! 
of  a merchant,  in  contradistinction  to  his  liabilities  j 
or  obligations.  j 

Assever,  as-sev'ur,  \ v.  a.  (assevertt,  Lat.)  j 

Asseverate,  as-sev'nr-ate,  J To  affirm  with  great 
solemnity,  as  upon  oath. 

Asseveration,  as-isev-nr-a'ahnn,  s.  Solemn  af- 
firmation, as  upon  oath. 

Amshead,  as'hed,  s.  A blockhead;  one  slow  of  s 
apprehension. — Obsolete. 

Will  you  keep  an  asshotd,  a coxcomb,  ami  n knave,  a 

tliin-facvd  knave,  a gull !—  .shaks. 

Asst  damans,  as-se'de-ans,  a,  ( assidaioi , the  pious 
Gr.)  A name  given  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
to  a body  of  men  who  armed  themselves  under 
Mnttnthi-is  in  defence  of  the  grout  doctrine  of  tlie 
Unity  of  God,  and  in  resistance  to  the  innovation 
of  the  Grecian  manners  and  idolatries  into  Judea.  J 
Th*  y do  not  seem  to  have  formed  a sect,  as  is 
commonly  represented. 

Asbiditate,  aa-fdd'u-ate,  a.  (assiduus,  Lat.)  Daily. 

Mv  long  and  assuhuite  course  of  suffering  hn*  taken 

me  from  an  opinion  ot  suffering.— Kbtg  Charles  L 

Assiduity,  as-ae-du'e-  te,  s.  (assidikts,  Lat.)  Dili- 
gence; closeness  of  application. 

Assiduous,  as-sid'n-us,  a.  (assuhtus,  Lat.)  Con- 
stant in  application. 

Assiduously,  as-sid'u  us-lc,  ad.  Diligently ; con- 
tinually. 

Assiduousness,  as-akTu-ua-nca,  i.  The  act  of 
being  assiduous ; diligence. 

Assiege,  a-tseej',  r.  a.  (assieger,  Fr.)  To  besiege. 
— Obsolete. 

Assiknto,  aa-ae-en'to,  s.  In  Spanish,  a contract 
or  bargain.  A contract  at  one  time  entered  into 
between  the  kings  of  Spin  and  other  powers,  fo» 
furnishing  the  Spnish  dominions  in  America  with 
negro  slaves. 

Assign,  as-sine',  r.  a.  (assignee,  Fr.  assigno,  Lat.) 
To  mark  out;  to  appoint;  to  appropriate;  to 
fix  as  to  quantity  or  value.  In  Law,  in  general, 
to  appoint  a deputy  or  make  over  a right  to  an- 
other ; in  particular,  to  appoint  or  set  forth,  as  to 
assign  error , is  to  show  in  what  part  of  the  pro- 
cess error  has  been  committed; — to  assign  false 
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judgment , is  to  declare  how  and  where  the  judg- 
ment is  unjust ; — to  assign  die  cessor,  is  to  show 
how  the  plaintiff  bad  ceased  or  given  over ; — to 
assign  t caste,  is  to  show  wherein  especially  the 
waste  is  committed ; — i.  the  person  to  whom  any 
property  is  or  may  be  assigned. 

Assignable,  as-sine'a-bl,  a.  Fit  to  be  marked  out 
or  assigned. 

Assignation,  as-sig-na'shun.  *.  (French.)  An 
appointment  to  meet;  (need,  generally,  of  love  ap- 
pointments— sometimes  of  others ;)  a making  over 
a thing  to  another;  designation;  marking  out. 

Assignats,  as'sing-yaa,  s.  (French.)  A French 
paper  money,  issued  in  1789,  and  recalled  in  1 796. 
It  was  declared  a legal  tender,  and  produced  more 
profligacy,  injustice,  and  misery  throughout  France, 
than  any  other  measure  of  the  Revolution. 

Assignee,  as'se-ne,  «.  (assignee,  to  assign,  Fr.) 
The  person  who  is  appointed  or  deputed  by  an: 
other  to  do  any  act,  or  perform  any  business,  or 
I enjoy  any  commodity.  Assignees  are  either  in 
deed  or  in  law.  Assignee  in  deed,  is  one  appointed 
by  a person.  Assignee  in  law , is  one  whom  the 
law  appoints  without  reference  to  the  will  of  the 
person.  Assignees  in  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  are 
those  to  whom  the  realization,  management,  and 
distribution  of  the  estate  of  a bankrupt  are  com- 
j mitted,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  court  of 
bankruptcy.  They  are  either  official,  provisional, 
or  chosen. 

Assiokkr,  as-sine'ur,  a.  One  who  assigns  or  ap- 
points. 

ASSIGNMENT,  as-sine'ment,  s.  Appointment  of  one 
i thing  with  regard  to  another  thing  or  person.  In 
Law,  the  deed  by  which  anything  is  transferred 
| from  one  to  another. 

Assimilable,  aa-sim'e-la-bl,  a.  That  which  may 
; be  converted  to  the  samo  nature  with  something 
else. 

Assimilate,  as-sim'c-late,  v.  a.  (asstmilo,  Lat) 
To  convert  to  the  same  nature  with  another 
thing;  to  bring  to  a likeness  or  resemblance; — 
v.  n.  to  perform  the  act  of  converting  food  into 
nourishment. 

Assimilateness,  as-mm'me-late-nes,  s.  likeness. 

, Assimilation,  ns-sim-me-lu'ehun,  s.  The  act  by 
j which  organic  bodies  convert  the  particles  of 
foreign  matter  into  their  own  imbalance ; conver- 
sion of  anything  into  the  nature  or  resemblance  of 
another. 

Assimilative,  as-sim'me-la-tiv,  a.  Having  the 
property  of  being  convertible  into  the  nature  of 
another  substance. 

Assimi  late,  as-sim'u-late,  c.  a.  (assimulo,  I conn- 
| terfeit,  Lat.)  To  feign ; to  dissemble, 
i Assimulation,  as-sim-u-la'ahun,  a.  Counter- 
feiting. 

j Assinego,  aa-se-ne'go,  s.  ( asinego , Portuguese.) 

I A little  ass ; an  ass. 

Or  are  you  so  ambitious  ’bore  your  peers. 

You’d  be  an  assvvyo  by  your  years  f—lkn  Jonscm. 

Assis,  ns'flis,  s.  A Roman  coin. — See  As. 

Assist,  os-sist',  c.  a.  (nssister,  Fr.)  To  bdp;  to 
aid ; to  release ; to  succour. 

Assistance,  as-sis'tana,  s.  (French.)  Help ; aid ; 
relief ; support ; furtherance. 

Assistant,  as-sis'tant,  s.  One  who  helps  or  aids 
another ; an  auxiliary ; — o.  helping ; lending  aid. 

Assistkb,  as-ab'tur,  s.  He  who  assists ; a helper. 

; Assign. ESS,  aa-sist'les,  a.  Wanting  help. 


Assize,  as -size',  s.  (assises,  Fr.)  In  Law,  the 
periodical  session  held  by  the  judges  of  the  supe- 
rior courts  in  the  counties  of  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  criminals,  and  the  determining  , 
of  civil  suits.  Anciently  an  assize  was  on  assein-  j 
bly  of  knights  and  other  landed  gentlemen,  with  1 
the  justices  of  the  peace  or  district,  at  a certain 
appointed  time.  The  term  was  also  applied  to 
ordinances  regulating  the  price  of  bread,  as  also 
to  the  peculiar  jury  by  which  a writ  of  right  was 
tried  ; — v.  a.  to  fix  the  rate  of  anything. 

Assizer,  as-si'zur,  s.  One  who  has  the  charge  of 
weights  and  measures. 

Asslike,  as  like,  a.  Resembling  an  ass. 

‘ They  are  sleepy,’  uHh  Savananila,  * dull,  cold,  slow. 

blockish,  ass-like.' — Durian's  Anal,  of  MeL 

Associabimty,  as-so-she-a-Ul'e-te,  i.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  capable  of  associating  with. 

Asbociable,  as-so'she-a-bl,  a.  ( associbilis , Lat.) 
That  may  be  associated  or  joined  to. 

Associablknesb,  as-so'shc-a-bl-nes,  s.  Social- 
ness ; fit  for  society. 

Associate,  as-so'she-ate,  r.  a.  (associer,  Fr.)  To 
unite  with  another  as  a confederate ; to  adopt  as 
a friend  upon  equal  terms ; to  accompany ; — v.  a.  ■ 
to  unite  with ; to  join  with ; 

Associates  tciiA  the  midnight  shadows.—  Thomson. 

— a.  confederate;  joined  in  interest  or  purpose; 
—s.  a partner ; a confederate ; a companion. 

Association,  as-so-sbe-u  shun,  s.  ( association.  Fr.) 

A confederacy  or  union  of  persons  to  perform 
some  act,  or  attain  some  object  Association  of 
ideas,  is  that  connection  between  two  or  more  , 
ideas  which  causes  the  one  to  spring  from  the 
other,  often  involuntary,  and  without  any  appa - J 
rent  similitude. 

Associational,  as-so-she-a'shun-al,  o.  Pertain-  ; 
ing  to  an  association. 

Associative,  as-so-shc-a'tiv,  a.  Capable  of  asso- 
ciation. , 

Associator,  as-eo-she-a'tnr,  s.  A confederate. 

Assoil,  as'soyl,  v.  a.  (assoiler,  old  Fr.)  To  solve;  . 
to  remove;  to  answer;  to  release  or  set  free;  to  1 
acquit ; to  pardon ; to  absolve  by  confession. 

To  come  bishop  we  will  wend. 

Of  all  the  sins  that  we  have  done. 

To  be  assailed  at  his  band.— Percy's  DHijuts. 

Assonance,  as'so-nans,  #.  (French.)  Resemblance 
of  sound.  In  Spanish  romantic,  dramatic,  and, 
in  several  kinds  of  lyric  poetry,  there  is  a peculiar 
correspondence  in  sound  in  the  termination  of 
verses  less  complete  than  rhyme,  termed  asonancia 
assonance. 

Assonant,  as'so-naut,  a.  (French.)  Resembling 
another  sound. 

Assonate,  as'so-natp,  r. ».  To  sound  like  a bell. 

As  SON  I A,  as-so'ne-a,  s.  (irv*  honour  of  Ignatius  de 
Assa.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  natives  of  the 
island  of  Bonrbon : Order,  Byttncriace®. 

ASSORT,  os-sawrt',  r.  a.  (assortir,  Fr.)  To  range  in 
order ; to  classify ; to  furnish  or  store  with  all  sorts. 

Assortment,  as-sawrt'ment, ».  Tho  act  of  classing 
or  arranging;  a mass  or  quantity  properly  selected 
and  arranged. 

Assot,  as-sot',  p.  cl  (assoter,  Fr.)  To  infatuate; 
to  besot. — Obsolete. 

Hat  whence  they  sprung.  nr  how  they  were  begot, 

UuraUi  is  to  assure.  um-uth  to  weeno 

That  monstrous  errour  which  doth  some  assot.— 

Spenser, 
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Assuage,  as-swaje',  v.  a.  To  mitigate;  to  soften  ; 
to  allay ; to  appease ; to  pacify ; to  ease. 
Refreshing  winds  the  summer’s  heat*  assuage. 

And  kindly  warmth  disarms  the  winter’s  rair**.— 
Addison. 

AsprACF.MF.irr,  as-swnjc'ment,  s.  (atsouagmsmi, 
old  Fr.)  Mitigation  of  pain  or  grief. 

! Assuagkr,  aa-swu'jur,  $.  Ono  who  pacifies  or 
appeases. 

Assuasive,  as-swasir,  a.  Softening;  mitigating; 
mild. 

I Assriuuo ate,  ns-iml/j  11-gate,  r.  a.  (subjugo,  Lat.) 
To  bring  into  subjection. — Obsolete. 

This  valiant  Lori 

Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  inquired, 

Nor  by  will  assut jugate  hi*  merit 
. by  going  to  Achdlv  ».—• SAohs. 

I Assuefaction,  as-swe-fak'ahun,  s.  (assste/acio, 
I-at.)  The  state  of  being  accustomed  to  anything. 
— Obsolete. 

Assuetude,  as'swo-tudo,  ».  (asuetudo,  custom,  Lat.) 
Custom ; use ; habit. 

Assuc tide  of  things  hurtful,  doth  make  them  lose  the 
j force  to  hurt.—  Bacon. 

Assume,  as-sumo',  v . a.  ( assumo , I assume,  Lat.) 
To  take  ; to  take  upon  one's  self ; to  arrogate  ; 

| to  claim  or  seize  unjustly  ; to  apply  to  one's  own 
use ; to  appropriate  ; — p.  n.  to  bo  arrogant ; to 
claim  more  than  is  dnc. 

AssrstF.it,  as-su'mur,  s.  An  arrogant ; an  assuming 
person. 

I Assuming,  as-su'ming,  a.  part  Haughty;  arro- 
gant;— «.  presumption. 

Assumpsit,  as-sum  sit,  s.  (assumo,  Lat.)  In  Law, 
n voluntary  promise,  by  which  a person  assumes 
or  takes  upon  himself  to  perform  or  pay  anything 
to  another.  An  action  of  assumpsit  can  only  be 
^ valid  where  there  is  a consideration  involved  in 
the  promise  given,  and  where  there  is  a breach  of 
promise. 

Assumtt,  as-sumpt',  r.  a.  (assumpter,  Fr.)  To 
take  up  from  below  unto  a high  place ; to  take 
up  into  heaven. — Obsolete. 

The  souls  of  such  their  worth  lee  as  were  departed 

from  human  conversation,  and  were  <urui»;4oi  into  the 

number  of  their  gods.— ShcUon. 

Assumption,  as -sum 'shun,  s.  ( assumjrtio , Lat.) 

; The  taking  anything  to  one’s  self ; the  supposition 

of  anything  without  proof ; the  thing  supposed ; 

I a postulate ; a festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

! Church,  kept  on  the  loth  of  August,  in  cclcbra- 

I tion  of  the  alleged  miraculous  aaccut  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  into  heaven. 

Assumptive,  as-snm'tiv,  a.  ( assumptions , Lat.) 
That  which  is  assumed.  In  Heraldry,  applied  to 
such  arms  or  armorial  bearings  as  may  be  assumed 
with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  or  by  grant  of 
the  heraldic  officers.  Assumptive  arms , is  a term 
also  used  for  such  as  arc  presumptuously  assumed 
by  the  bearer. 

Assurance,  ash-shu'rans,  s.  (French.)  Certain 
expectation  ; confidence  ; freedom  from  donbt ; 
want  of  modesty;  spirit;  intrepidity;  sanguinc- 
ness;  readiness  to  hope;  testimony  of  credit;  con- 
viction ; a contract  or  insurance  by  which  the 
payment  of  a certain  sum  is  secured  to  the  person 
l assured,  at  some  particular  time  or  period  of  his 
life,  or  to  his  heirs  at  his  death.  Insurance  is  now 
more  generally  applied  to  securities  against  loss 
by  fire,  or  by  sea-shipwreck,  and  Assurance  to 


those  on  the  contingencies  of  life.  In  Theology, 
security  with  respect  to  a future  state;  certainty 
of  acceptance  with  God. 

Assure,  ash-shure',  r.  a.  (assurer,  Fr.)  To  give 
confidence  by  a firm  promise ; to  secure  to  another; 
to  make  firm ; to  make  confident ; to  exempt  from  • 
doubt  or  fear ; to  confer  security;  to  make  secure; 
to  affiance  or  betroth. 

Assured,  ash-sbu'rcd  or  ash-shurd',  a.  pari.  Cer- 
tain; indubitable;  immodest;  viciously  confident.  | 

Assuredly,  ash -shu' red -le,  ad.  Certainly;  in- 
dubitably. 

Assuredness,  ash-shu'red-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
being  assured ; certainty. 

Assurer,  ash-shu'rnr,  s.  One  who  assures;  one 
who  gives  security  in  case  of  loss. 

Assurgent,  aa-sur  jent,  a.  (assviycns,  Lat.)  Ris-  j 
ing  up  in  a carve  or  arch. 

Assyrian,  aa-sir'e-an,  s.  A native  of  Assyria,  an 
ancient  and  extensive  empire  in  Asia; — a.  per- 
taiuing  to  Assyria. 

Astacid.K,  as-ta'se-de,  > s.  ( astacus , one  of  the 

Astacin.*,  as-ta'se-ne,  ) genera.)  Tlie  Lobster 
family,  embracing  those  crustaceans  which  have 
long  tails.  Maestro. 

Astacolite,  as-tak'ko-litc,  $.  (astac/s,  Lat.  and 
lithos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  the  older 
geologists  to  the  fossil  remains  of  the  lobster. 

Astacus,  as'ta-kus,  s.  (Latin.)  The  lobster,  a 
genus  of  long-tailed  crustaceans,  containing  the  ! 
common  lobster,  A.  marinas,  and  the  craw-fish, 

A . furialis.  These  Crustacea  have  four  unequal  i 
antenna',  two  of  which  are  larger  than  the  body, 
which  is  oblong  and  sub  - cylindrical ; they  are 
furnished  with  six  legs;  first  pair  long  and  thick; 
tail  fan-shaped,  the  lateral  pieces  of  which  aro 
divided  into  two. 

Astallage,  as'tal-lage,  s.  A Brazilian  inn. 

Abtarte,  as-tdr'te,  s.  The  Ashtoreth  of  the  Sido- 
nians,  the  same  as  the  Venus  of  the  Romans. 
The  name  Astcrah  is  also  given  to  Ashtoreth.  It 
denotes  more  especially  the  relation  of  that  god- 
desi  to  the  planet  Venus,  as  the  lesser  star  of  i 
good  fortune,  Baal  being  the  greater  under  that  of 
Jupiter;  both  were  originally  considered,  and  wor- 
shipped, in  relation  to  the  sun  and  moon,  as  tho 
greater  and  lesser  of  the  productive  powers  of  na- 

' tare ; — the  name  given  to  a genus  of  bivalve- shelled 
mollusca,  belonging  to  tne  sub-family  Venerin® ; 
the  interior  of  the  valves  is  marked  by  two  mus- 
cular impressions,  and  a simple  mantle  line ; the 
hinge  has  two  divaricating  teeth  in  the  right-hand 
valve ; in  the  other,  one  distinct  and  one  obsolete, 
and  the  rudiment  of  a lateral  tooth. 

Astartea,  as-tdr'te-a,  s.  (from  the  goddess  As  1 
tarte.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives. of  New  Hoi 
land : Genus,  Myrtacea?. 

Asteism,  as'te-ixm,  t.  (asteismos,  civility,  Gr.)  In 
Rhetoric,  a figure  in  which  some  agreeable  jest  is 
expressed  ; a land  of  irony. 

Astepiianus,  a-stefa-nua,  «.  (a,  without,  and  Ste- 
phanas, a corona,  Gr.)  A genus  of  perennial  twin- 
ing exotic  plants,  so  named  from  the  corona  being 
wanting  : Order,  Asclcpiaden*. 

Aim,  as'tur,  i.  (aster,  a star,  Gr.)  Starwort ; a 
genus  of  plants  with  beautiful  radiated  flowers, 
among  which  are  the  China-asters  and  Christmas- 
daisy  of  our  gardens ; — the  Goshawk*,  a genus  of 
hawks,  distinguished  by  their  large  size  and  robust 
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Aster  acanthus,  as-ter-a-kan'thua,  $.  (astron,  & 
star,  and  kanthus,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
1 ‘ fishes,  described  by  Agassiz,  from  the  Lina  and 

| Oolite  of  England. 

Aster* l*,  as-te're-e,  a.  (astron,  Gr.)  A section 
of  composite  plants,  including  the  daisy,  aster, 
:|  Ac. 

j Astkkia,  as-te're-a,  a.  In  Mythology,  the  mother 
p Hecate,  who,  after  enjoying  the  favours  of 

ji  Jupiter,  was  changed  into  an  eagle,  and  after- 
wards into  a quail.  A stellular  variety  of  the 
mineral  corundum,  termed  likewise  asterite,  as- 
troite,  and  astrite. 

Aster i a s,  aa-te're-as,  t.  (aster,  a star,  Gr.)  The 
star- fish,  a genus  of  radiated  animals  belonging 
j to  the  section  Stelleridae,  subdivided  into  the 
1 acutellated  or  sliieldlike,  and  the  radiated  star- 
j fishes.  The  first  have  the  body  angular,  with  short 
j rays,  and  not  exceeding  the  extremity  of  the  disk ; 

the  others  have  the  rays  elongated  below  the  di- 
j | ameter  of  the  disk;  the  sub-genera  are  convoluta, 
euryale,  gorgonocephalus,  orplmria.  A genus  of 
robust  showy  plants,  one  of  the  species  A.  lutea ; 
the  Gentians  lutea  of  Linncus  is  a strong,  bitter, 
i i and  powerful  tonic : Order,  Geotianee. 

I Asteriated,  as-te're-ay-ted,  a.  Radiated  like  a 

star. 

Abtericium,  a-ste-rish'e-ura,  s.  (aster,  a star,  Gr. 

| in  reference  to  the  starlike  umbels.)  A genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  Chili : Order,  Umbellifera. 

Asterisk,  as'tcr-Lsk,  s.  A mark  like  n star  made 
| in  books  in  reference  to  a note,  thus  (*). 

Asterisk,  as'ter-izm,  i.  In  Astronomy,  a cluster 
of  fixed  stare. 

i Asterites.— See  Astrite. 

1 Astern,  as-tern'.  ad.  Towards  the  stern;  behind. 
— A sea  term. 

Asterocephalous,  as-ter-o-sefa-lus,  s.  (aster, 
and  kephalt,  the  bead,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants 
1 ! allied  to  scabiosa : Order,  Dipeace«. 
i Astlroidal,  as-te-royd'ul,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 

I I asteroids. 

j Asteroids,  as'ter-oydz,  s.  (aster,  and  eidos,  like, 
Gr.)  A name  sometimes  given  by  astronomers 
j to  the  four  small  planets,  Juno,  Vesta,  Ceres,  and 

! Pallas. 

j i Asterolinox,  as-ter-o-lin'on,  t.  (aster,  and  linon, 

1 j flax,  Gr.)  Flax  star,  (Lysanachia  asterolinon,)  a 
i plant:  Order,  Primulacea?. 

; . Aatkkoloma,  as-ter-o-lo'ma,  s.  (aster,  and  loma, 

1 a fringe,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  with  starlike 
jj  flowers:  Order,  Epict-idem. 
t|  Astkroma,  as-te-ro'ma,  ».  (aster,  Gr.)  A genus 
j | of  radiated  minute  fungi,  found  on  the  leaves  of 
the  elm,  plum,  apple,  ash,  &c. 

Asteropki a,  as-ter-o-pe'e-a,  s.  (aster,  a star,  Gr. 
from  the  starlike  form  of  the  calyx.)  A genus 
of  plants,  natives  of  Madagascar. 

I Abtkkopiiora,  as-tcr-ofe-ra,  s.  (aster,  and  phero, 
j|  I hear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  small  starlike,  woolly, 
i and  puff  ball -like  Fungi  : Class,  Trjchodcr- 
macese. 

! A8TEKOPHYLLITEB,  as-ter-o-fille-tes,  *.  (aster,  and 
| phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  plants 
j with  leaves  arranged  in  whorls — found  in  the 
i coal  formation. 

Asteroptychius,  as-ter-op-tik'e-ua,  s.  (aster,  and 
ptydie,  plaited,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Agassiz 
j to  a genus  of  fossil  fishes,  found  in  the  Irish  car- 
! bonifcrou*  limestone. 

Astert,  as'tert,  v.  a.  To  terrify;  to  startle;  to 
affright. — Obsolete. 

W e deem  of  death  as  doom  of  ill  desert ; 

But  knew,  we  fools,  what  it  us  brings  untlL 
Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert ; 

No  danger  there  the  shepherd  can  astert  — 

Spenser, 

Asthenia,  as-Me'ne-a,  s.  (a,  without,  and  stJienos, 
strength,  Gr.)  Bodily  debility. 

Asthenic  as-lAen'ik,  a.  Applied  to  diseases  at- 
tended with  great  bodily  debility. 

Abthenurub,  as-eAcn'u-rus,  s.  ( asthmes , weak,  and 
ottra , a tail,  Gr.)  A genns  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  family  Picidee  or  woodpeckers,  natives  of  tro- 
pical America. 

Asthma,  ast'ma,  s.  (Greek.)  A disease  character- 
ized by  difficulty  of  breathing,  recurring  in  par- 
oxysms, accompanied  with  a wheezing  sound, 
cough,  and  a sense  of  constriction  in  the  chest 

Asthmatic,  ast-mat'ik,  > a.  Troubled  with 

Asthmatical,  aat-mat'e-kal,)  asthma. 

Abtianthus,  as-te-an'fAns,  s.  (asteios,  beautiful, 
and  anthos , a flower,  Gr.  in  reference  to  its  bril- 
liant flowers.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  a 
branched  shrub — a native  of  Mexico:  Order,  Big- 
noniaccae. 

ASTILBE,  8-81111)0,  s.  (a,  without,  and  stilbe,  bright 
ness,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Saxafmgea:. 

Abtipulate,  as-tip'u-late,  v.  a.  (a,  and  stipulate.') 
To  agree  to  ; to  contract 

Astipulation,  a-stip-u-la'shun,  s.  Agreement; 
contract. 

Astoma,  a-sto'mn,  s.  (a,  without,  and  stoma,  mouth, 
Gr.)  A name  proposed  by  Cuvier  for  those  float- 
ing Acephahc  which  hare  no  central  mouth,  and 
want  the  numerous  ramifications  in  the  pedicle 
and  open  cavities  of  the  ovaries,  which  charac- 
terize the  Rhizostoma. — Which  see. 

Astomous,  as' to -mus,  a.  In  Botany,  applied  to 
those  mosses,  the  thecae  or  seed -covens  of  which 
have  no  aperture. 

Astone,  as-tone',  > v.  a.  (dormer,  Fr.  stuniem, 

Astony,  as-ton'ne, ) Sax.)  To  terrify;  to  con- 
found with  fear  or  amazement. — Obsolete. 

Many  were  astonied  at  thee.— Isa.  111.  14. 

Adam,  soon  a a he  heard 
The  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amaz'd, 

Astonied  stood,  and  blank. — Milton. 

ASTONISH,  as-ton'nish,  v.  a.  (stunian.  Sax.  etonner, 
Fr.)  To  confound  with  some  sudden  passion,  or 
with  fear,  or  wonder;  to  amaze;  to  confound. 

Astonishing  aa-ton'niah-ing,  a.  Very  wonderful ; 
amazing. 

Astonishingly,  as-ton'nish-ing-le,  ad.  In  a man- 
ner so  as  to  excite  astonishment. 

Astonishingness,  as-  ton'nish-ing-nes,  s.  The 
quality  of  exciting  astonishment. 

Astonishment,  as-ton'ish-ment,  s.  Amazement; 
confusion  of  mind. 

Astound,  as-townd',  r.  n.  To  astonish ; to  con- 
found with  fear  or  wonder. 

These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  iwtamd  | 

The  virtuous  mind,  that  over  walks  attended 
By  a strung  siding  champion,  conscience. — Milton. 

Astraddle,  a-strad'dl,  ad.  With  one’s  legs  across. 

Astr.ea,  as'trc-a,  s.  (astron,  a star,  Gr.)  A genua 
of  fixed  stoncy  corals,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Po-  ; 
lypi  VaginL  The  Aatnca  fonn  hemispherical  or 
globular  masses,  which  are  rarely  lobed,  and  have 
the  upper  surface  shaded  with  orbicular  or  an- 
gulatvd,  laminar,  or  sessile  stare.  The  animals, 
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when  alive,  present  a very  beautiful  appearance, 
making  the  rucks  on  which  they  fix  their  calcare- 
ous habitations,  seem  one  living  mass  of  brilliant 
colouring. 

Astr.v  a,  as'tre-a,  a.  In  Mythology,  according  to 
some,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She 
was  termed  the  goddess  of  justice.  She  lived  on 
earth  during  the  golden  age,  but  was  forced  by 
the  wickedness  and  impiety  of  the  succeeding  iron 
and  brazen  ages  to  leave  this  world  for  heaven, 
where  she  obtained  a place  among  the  constellations 
as  Virgo,  the  virgin.  She  is  represented  as  a vir- 
gin haring  a stem  but  majestic  countenance,  with 
a sword  in  one  hand,  and  a pair  of  scales  in  the 
other.  The  name  given  by  M.  Encke,  of  Dresden, 
to  a planet  discovered  by  him,  13th  Doc.,  1845. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a star  of  the  eighth  or 
tenth  magnitude. 

Astrals,  as'tre-ua,  a.  In  Mythology,  one  of  the 
Titans  who  made  war  on  Jupiter,  the  husband  of 
Aurora,  and  father  of  Zcphyrus,  Boreas,  Notus, 
and  Argestes. 

Astrag  al,  as'tra-gal,  a.  (aatragaloa,  a die  or  hnckle- 
bone,  Or.)  In  Architecture,  a small  round  fillet 
or  moulding  encircling  a column.  In  the  more 
ornamental  orders,  it  forms  what  is  termed  the 
hypertracheKum,  that  is,  the  upper  part  of  all 
between  the  capital  and  the  column.  The  same 
name  is  given  to  a semicircular  moulding  some- 
times cut  into  beads  and  berries,  which  separate 
the  different  faces  of  an  architrave.  In  Gunnery, 
the  coronal  ring  of  a piece  of  ordnance. 

Astragalus,  as-trag'a-lus,  i.  (Latin.)  The  ankle- 
bone;  the  sling-bone,  or  first  bone  of  the  foot,  a 
bone  of  the  tarsus,  upon  which  tho  tibia  moves; 
also,  the  Milk-vetch,  a genus  of  plants ; two  of  the 
species,  A.  kypoglottis  and  A.  glycrphylloa , are 
British.  Generic  character — calyx  five- toothed ; 
corolla  with  an  obtuse  keel ; stamens  diadelphons ; 
pod  two-celled,  or  holf-two-celled,  the  lower  suture 
being  turned  inwards.  A.  rerut,  and  several  other 
species  yield  tho  gum-traganth  or  gum-dragon  of 
commerce. 

Astra as'tral,  a.  (French.)  Pertaining  to  the 
stars;  starry. 

AsTRARTitrs,  as-tran'tfuis,  ».  (natron,  and  anihos, 
a flower,  Gr.  from  the  lobes  radiating  in  a starlike 
manner.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Cochin- 
China:  Order,  Homalmeae. 

Abtrantia,  a-stran'ahe-a,  *.  (natron,  a star,  Gr.) 
Masterwort;  a genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  hav- 
ing a beautiful  starlike  arrangement  of  the  involu- 
crum ; the  umbel  fasiculated,  and  the  fruit  enclosed 
in  little  wrinkled  bladders. 

Abtuapea,  as-tre-pc'a,  t.  (aatmja,  lightning,  Gr. 
from  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  flowers.)  A 
genus  of  evergreen-trees  with  splendid  umbellate 
flowers : Order,  Byttncriaccai. 

Astrapja,  a-stra'pe-a,  t.  A genua  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Sturnidse  or  Starlings,  with  exces- 
sively long  boat- shaped  tails,  and  brilliant  plumage. 

Astray,  as-trm',  ad.  (astmgun,  Sax.)  Out  of  the 
right  way. 

ABTUKmiA,  as-tre'fe-a,  a.  (a,  without,  and  strepko , 
1 turn,  Gr.  from  the  calyx  not  being  turned  back 
at  the  time  of  flowering.)  A genus  of  plants; 
Order,  Valeriane®. 

A STRICT,  as-trikt',  r.  a.  (astringo,  astrictue,  Lat.) 
To  contract  by  astringent  application;  to  bind ; — a. 
compendious. 


Aotricta  Alvub,  a-atrik'ta  al'vus,  t.  (Latin.)  In 
Medicine,  costiveness  of  the  bowels. 

Astriction,  as-trik'ahun,  $.  (astrietio,  Lat.)  Tho 
act  of  contracting  parts  of  the  body  by  astrin- 
gent applications;  astringency;  the  operation  of 
astringent  medicines. 

Astricti ve,  as-trik'tiv,  a.  Styptic ; of  a binding 
or  contractive  nature. 

Abtrictory,  as-trik'to-re,  a.  Astringent ; apt  to 
bind. 

Astride,  a-stridc',  ad.  With  the  legs  widely  sepa- 
rated. 

Abtkiferodb,  a-strif'e-rus,  «.  (astrifera,  Lat) 
Having  or  bearing  stars. — Not  used. 

Abtrigbroub,  a.  (astriger,  Lat)  Carrying  stars. 

— Not  used. 

Abtrirqe,  a-strinj',  v.  a.  To  draw  tho  parts  of  a 
body  together ; to  bind. 

Abtrinoekct,  as-trin  jen-oe,  s.  The  power  of  con- 
tracting parts  of  a body. 

Astringent,  as-trin'jent,  a.  (astringent,  Lat) 
Binding ; contracting ; opposed  to  laxative ; — 
applied  also  to  substances,  such  as  alum,  which 
have  a tendency  to  contract  the  mouth ; — a.  a j 
medicine  which,  when  applied  to  the  body,  renders  : 
the  solids  more  dense  by  contracting  their  fibres,  j 

Abtrodlepas,  as-trol/ble-pas,  a.  (natron,  a star,  > 
and  blepo,  I see,  Gr.)  A genns  of  the  Cat-fishes,  ; 
Siluridtt , with  naked  beads  and  truncated  tails;  1 
Sub-family,  Aspredina*. 

AstroCaxthus,  as-tro-  kan  'thus,  a.  (natron,  and  j 
knnthoa,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  which  ; 
have  tlte  head  and  body  nearly  orbicular,  and 
covered  with  spines. 

Abtrochinitks,  as-tro-kro-m'tes,  a.  (natron,  and  j 
krinon,  a lily,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Crinoi-  j 
deans,  found  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  forma-  j 
tkrn. 

AsTRODF.RMiNiE,  as-tro-der'mo-ne,  a.  (natron,  and 
derma,  skin,  Gr.)  A subdivision  of  the  family  | 
Caryph.Tnidea> ; fishes  with  lengthened  oval  bodies;  ( 
the  crown  gibbons  or  obtuse ; the  mouth  small ; ] 
ventral  fins  nearly  awanting,  and  the  body  covered 
with  scattered  scales:  Typo  of  the  genus  Astro- 
derma. 

Astrognost,  as-trog'no-se,  «.  (natron,  and  gnosis, 
knowledge,  Gr.)  Same  as  astronomy. 

Astrog  rathy,  as-trog' ra-fe,  a.  (natron,  and  grapho , 

I describe,  Gr.)  The  science  which  describes  tho 
nature,  position,  and  properties  of  the  star*. 

Astrolabe,  astro-labe,  t.  ( natron , and  Inmbono,  I 
take,  Gr.)  An  astronomical  instrument,  composed 
of  two  or  more  circles,  haring  a common  centre; 
a planisphere  or  stenographic  projection  of  the 
sphere  on  the  plane  of  its  great  circles,  formerly 
used  chiefly  in  taking  the  altitude  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  at  sea. 

Astrolobium,  as- tro-lo'be-um,  $.  (natron,  and 
Infra,  a pod,  Gr.)  A genus  of  annual  leguminous 
plants,  named  from  tho  starlike  arrangement  of 
the  pods. 

Abtrolooer,  as-trol'o-jur,  a.  ( natron , and  logos,  a 
discourse,  Gr.)  One  who  pretends  to  foretell 
events  by  the  aspects  of  the  stars.  It  was  an- 
ciently used  of  one  who  understood  or  explained 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  without  including  pre- 
diction. 

Astrologiaiv,  as-tro-lo'je-an,  a.  An  astrologer. 

The  stars,  they  say,  cannot  dispose 
No  more  than  can  the 
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Astbolooic,  as-tro-loj'ik,  > a.  Professing 
Astrological,  as-tro-Ioj'e-kal,  J astrology;  re- 
! lating  to  astrology.  - 

Astro  logically,  a*-tro-loj  'e-kai-le,  ad.  In  an 
astrological  manner. 

Astrologize,  as-trol'o-jize,  v.  n.  To  practise 
astrology. 

Astrology,  as-trol'o-je,  s.  (astrologies,  Lat.)  The 
practice  of  pretending  to  know  events  by  a know- 
ledge of  the  stare;  an  art  now  generally  exploded 
as  unphilosophical  and  false. 

Astronomer,  as-tron'o-mnr,  t.  (astron,  and  nomas, 
a law,  Gr.)  One  who  studies  the  nature,  magni- 
tudes, distances,  and  motions  of  celestial  bodies, 
and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed. 
Astronomic,  as-tro-nom'ik,  > a.  Belonging 
5 Astronomical,  as-tro-nom'e-kal,)  to  astronomy. 
Astronomically,  ns-tro-nom'e-kal-lc,  ad.  In  an 
astronomical  manner. 

Astronomizb,  as-  tron'o-mize,  c.  n.  To  atudy 
astronomy. 

The  old  ascetic  Christians  fbund  a paradise  in  a 
desert,  and  with  little  converse  on  earth  held  a conver- 
sation in  heaven  ; thus  they  atirtmomUed  in  caves,  and 
tiiouKh  tney  beheld  not  the  stars,  had  the  glory  of  heaven 
I before  them. — Brown’s  CKrisC  Mor. 

Astronomy,  as-tron'o-me,  ».  (see  astronomer.) 
i The  science  which  ascertains  by  observation  and 
mathematical  deduction  the  nature  of  the  bodies 
j1  occupying  the  celestial  spaces;  determines  their 
\ 1 respective  situations,  establishes  the  proofs  of  the 
1 stability  of  some,  and  the  mobility  of  others;  ex- 
amines the  various  movements  of  the  latter,  and 
the  curves  which  they  describe  round  their  centres 
of  motion. 

ASTKONOTUS,  as-tro-no'tus,  a.  (astron,  and  nohu, 
j the  back,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ashes,  belonging  to 

I the  family  Chstodon,  with  broad  oval  bodies, 

| obtuse  heads,  and  large  mouths ; the  under  jaw 
larger  than  the  upper,  and  the  fins  very  scaly. 
Astroscope,  as'tro-skope,  i.  ( astron,  and  skopeo , I 
view,  Gr.)  An  astronomical  instrument,  composed 
of  two  cones,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  stare  and 
constellations  are  exhibited,  by  which  means  they 
are  easily  found  in  the  heavens. 

Abtroscopia,  aa-tro-sko'pe-a,)  *.  In  Astronomy, 
Astroscopy,  as'tro-sko-pe,  ) the  art  of  exam- 
ining the  stars  by  means  of  telescopes. 

Astros  PORI  um,  as-tro-spo're-um,  s.  (astron,  and 
tpora , a sporule,  Gr.)  A minute  black  fungus, 
found  on  dead  beech  branches. 

Astro  -Theologt,  as-tro-lAe-ol'o-je,  $.  (astron, 
I/mos,  God,  and  logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  Proof  of 
the  existence  and  contrivance  of  a Deity,  founded 
on  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Abtrothicha,  as-trot're-ka,  s.  (aster,  a star,  tkrix, 
trichos,  hair,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  starry  down 
upon  the  outside  of  the  petals.)  A genus  of 
Australian  under  shrubs:  Order,  Umbelliferse. 
Astrum,  as'trum,  s.  In  Astronomy,  a cluster  of 
stare.  In  Alchemy,  the  power  imparted  by  che- 
mical admixture. 

Astrut,  a-strut',  ad.  In  a strutting  or  swelling 
I manner. 

Aston,  as -tun',  v.  a.  (simian,  Sax.)  To  stop. — 
Obsolete. 

On  the  solid  ground 

j He  fell  rebounding ; breathin'*  and  nsfunnVt 
j Ilia  trunk  extended  lay. — SomsrsdU’t  Rural  (fames. 

| Atnm,  as'tur,  ».  A genus  of  hawks  with  a short 
beak  bent  downward  from  the  base,  and  convex 


above,  with  somewhat  ovnl  nostrils ; the  Goshawk, 

A.  palumbarius,  is  the  only  European  species. 

Astute,  as-tute',  a.  (astutus,  Lat.)  Cunning; 
penetrating;  sly. 

Astuteness,  aa-tute'nes,  s.  ( astutio , Lat.)  Crafti- 
ness; cunning. 

Astydamia,  as-te-da'me-a,  «.  In  Mythology,  tho 
daughter  of  Oceanus ; also,  the  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  plants  found  on  the  sea -shore  in  the 
Canary  Islands:  Order,  Umbellifene — nearly  allied 
to  the  Parsnip,  Pastirura. 

Asunder,  a-sun'dur,  ad.  ( asundran , Sax.)  Apart; 
separately ; not  together. 

Aswoon,  a- swoon',  ad.  ( astcumn , to  faint,  Sax.) 

In  a swoon. — Obsolete. 

The  neighbour*,  both  small  and  grete, 

In  rannen,  for  to  gnur  on  thl*  man. 

That  yet  aswoon  lay  both  pale  uud  wan.-- 

Ckuwer. 

Asylum,  a-sHum,  s.  ( asylum,  Lat.  from  the  Greek 
asylon,  from  o,  not,  and  syUo,  I pillage.)  Ancient- 
ly a sanctuary  or  place  of  refbge  for  criminals.  In 
its  modem  signification — a house  for  the  support 
of  the  blind,  the  dumb,  the  lunatic,  or  the  destitute.  • 

Asymmetral,  a-sim'me-tral,  ( a.  Dispropor- 

Asymmetrical,  a-sim-met're-cal,)  tionatc. 

Asymmetry,  a-sftn'me-tre,  s.  (asynunetria.  Gr.) 
Disproportion ; contrariety  to  symmetry.  Used 
sometimes  in  Mathematics  for  what  is  more  usually 
called  incommensurability,  when  between  two  quan- 
tities there  is  no  common  measure. 

Asymtote,  as  aim-tote,  s.  (a,  priv.  syn,  with,  ptoo, 

I fall,  Gr. ; which  never  meet ; incoinddent.) 

Id  Mathematics,  asymtotes  are  right  lines  which 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  some  curve,  out 
which,  though  they  and  their  curve  were  infinitely 
continued,  would  never  meet,  and  may  be  con- 
ceived as  tangents  to  their  curves  at  an  infinite 
distance. 

Asymtotical,  a-sim-tot'e-kal,  a.  Curves  are  said 
to  be  asymtotical  when  they  continually  approach, 
without  a possibility  of  meeting. 

Asyndeton,  a-sin'de-ton,  s.  (a,  not,  syndto,  I bind 
together,  Gr.)  A figure  in  Grammar  when  a con-  j 
junction  copulative  is  omitted  in  a sentence,  aiq 

I I came,  I saw,  I conquered where  the  copula- 
tive and  is  omitted. 

At,  at,  prep.  At,  before  a place,  notes  the  near-  ] 
ness  of  the  place — os,  a man  is  at  the  house  before  i 
he  is  in  it;  At,  before  a word  signifying  time,  note*  j 
the  co-existence  of  the  time  with  the  event ; At,  I 
before  a superlative  adjective,  implies  in  the  state, 
as  at  most,  in  the  state  of  most  perfection,  &c. 
At,  signifies  the  particular  Condition  of  the  person 
— as,  at  peace ; At,  sometimes  marks  employment 
or  attention — ns,  ‘ he  is  at  work' ; At,  sometimes  ' 
the  same  as  furnished  with — as,  * a man  at  arms;’  | 
At,  sometimes  notes  the  place  where  anything  is — ) 
as,  ‘ he  is  at  home At,  sometimes  is  nearly  tho 
same  as  In,  noting  situation ; At,  sometimes  seems 
to  signify  in  the  power  of,  or  obedient  to — as,  ' at 
your  service;’  At,  all;  in  any  manner;  At  some-  | 
times  signifies  in  immediate  consequence  of. 
Impeachments  ol  the  prosecution  of  the  House  of 

Common*,  have  received  their  determination*  in  the  I 

House  of  Lords. — Rale. 

At,  marks  sometimes  the  effect  proceeding  from 
an  act. 

Those  may  be  of  u*e  to  confirm  l*y  authority,  what 

they  will  not  b«  at  the  trouble  to  deduce  by  rewaonitig. 

— -ArimtkwL 
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ATABAL — ATHAXAS1A.  ATHAN  ASIAN — ATHENATL  j[ 

1 Atabal,  at'x-bal,  i.  A kind  of  tabor  uaed  by  the 
Moors. 

Children  shall  beat  our  atabalt  and  drums, 

, And  all  the  noisy  trades  of  war  no  more 

Shall  wake  the  peaceful  morn.— /hyien. 

Atacamite,  a-tak'a-mite,  a.  Native  muriate  of 
i copper,  or  prismatoidal  green  malachite,  consist- 

ing of  oxide  of  coppcr,  76.6 ; muriatic  acid,  12.4 ; 
water,  11  ; sp.gr.  4.0 — 4.3.  It  is  of  various 
shades  of  green,  and  occurs  in  minnte  crystals,  of 
which  the  primary  form  is  a right  rhombic  prism. 
It  is  translucent,  or  nearly  transparent,  soft,  and 
brittle;  streak,  apple-green  ; lustre,  vitreous.  It 
is  found  in  the  sands  of  the  river  Lipoe,  in  the 
desert  of  Atamaca,  (hence  its  name,)  and  in  the 
lavas  of  Vesuvius. 

Ataohan,  at 'a- gun,  s.  A small  sword  or  dagger 
worn  by  tlie  Turks. 

Atalantiu  s,  a-ta-lan'Mus,  t.  ( atalos , soft,  and 
anthos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  composite 
plants,  tbe  Preanthes  of  Linnanis. 

At  a masco,  a-ta-mas'eo,  a.  A lily  of  tho  Amaryl- 
lis family : Genua,  Zephyranthus. 

Atarax  y,  at'a-rmk-ae,  s.  ( atamcko*,  Gr.)  Exemp- 
tion from  vexation  ; tranquillity. 

Atarqates,  a-tdr'ga-tia,  «.  A Phoenician  goddess, 
represented  as  a siren,  with  the  head  and  breasts 
of  a woman,  and  the  tail  of  a fish. 

Ataxjt,  at'ak-se,  a.  (ataxia,  Gr.)  Want  of  order ; 
confusion ; with  physicians,  irregularities  iu  the 
crises  and  paroxysms  of  fevers. 

Ate,  ate.  The  part,  of  tho  verb  to  eat 

Ate,  a'te.  In  Mythology,  the  goddess  of  all  evil 
and  mischief,  and  daughter  of  Jupiter,  who,  in 
I consequence  of  her  seditions,  and  malevolent  con- 
duct iu  heaven,  banished  her  far  from  it,  and  sent 
her  to  earth,  where  site  became  the  exciting  cause 
of  war  and  wickedness  of  all  kinds. 

Ateoar,  at'te-gar,  a.  (cr/on,  to  fling,  and  gar , a 
dart.  Sax.)  The  name  of  a kind  of  hand-dart 
i used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Ateli.an,  a-tel’lan,  a.  Relating  to  the  dramas  at 
Atella. 

Their  fescennin,  and  Aldlm  way  of  wit,  was  In  early 

days  prohibited.— Shaftesbury. 

Atellanje,  a-telMan-e,-)  a.  (from  Atella,  an  ancient 

Atkllans,  a-tel'lanx,  ) town  of  Tuscany  in  Italy, 
where  farces,  differing  from  low  comedy,  only  by  a 
greater  licentiousness,  originated.)  Dramatic  re- 
presentations, satirical  or  licentious.  They  were 
finally  suppressed  by  the  Roman  Senate. 

Many  old  poets  did  write  fescen  nines  ateUans,  and  las- 
civious son  gt.—UurUm. 

Atki.es,  at'el-es,  a.  (oleic*,  imperfect,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  South  American  monkies,  which  want  thumbs 
on  the  anterior  hands,  but  are  furnished  with  long 
prehensile  tail*. 

Atkuchub,  at'u-kus,  a.  A genus  of  coleopterous 
i insects,  two  species  of  which  were  held  sacred  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  are  found  sculptured 
on  their  monuments,  seals,  amulets,  Ac.,  and  got 
sometimes  in  their  mummy  coffins : Family,  La- 
i millicornia. 

Atiialamous,  a-MalTa-mus,  a.  (a,  without,  thala- 
\ mo*,  a little  chamber,  Gr.)  Applied  to  those 
lichens,  the  thallus  of  which  is  without  shields. 

1 Athamanta,  a-lAa-man'ta,  a.  (mount  Athamas.) 
| The  Spignel,  a genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  with 
[ umbelliferous  flowers. 

Athan Asia,  a-ffa-na'xhe-a,  a.  (a,  without,  thanato s, 

death,  Gr.)  Goldilocks,  a genus  of  composite 
plants  with  yellow  enduring  flowers. 

Athanasian,  a-tAa-na'zhan,  a.  One  who  espoused,  , 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  and 
opinions  of  Athanasius ; — o,  relating  to  the  creed 
of  St.  Athanasius,  the  principal  doctrines  of  which 
are  given  iu  these  extract* — 4 the  Catholic  faith 
is  this:  that  we  worship  one  God  in  Trinity,  1 
and  Trinity  in  Unity.  Neither  confounding  the 
persona,  nor  dividing  the  substance.  For  there  is 
one  person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and 
another  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  Godhead  of 
the  Father,  of  the  San,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  all  one ; the  glory  equal,  the  majesty  co-eternal. 
Such  as  the  Father  is,  such  is  the  Son,  and  such 
is  the  Holy  Ghost;’ — namely,  4 uncreato — in- 
comprehensible— eternal,  &c.  ’ Another  dogma 
of  this  creed,  is,  4 whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all 
things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  tbe  Catholic 
faith ; which  faith,  except  every  one  do  keep  whole  ! 
and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  ever- 
lastingly.' 

Athanor,  a/A'a-nor,  s.  A kind  of  digesting  fur- 
nace used  by  the  old  chemists. 

Athe,  aMe,  t.  (nth,  Sax.)  An  oath. — Obsolete. 

Zet  we  may  not  be  assoiled  of  fals  athe. 

Hot  of  our Djssbop.— MS.  UarL,  lUJ'i./.  GS,  h. 

The  word  was  used  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Normans  for  the  privilege  of  administering  an  oath 
in  particular  cases  of  right  and  property. 

Atheism,  a'Me-ism,  i.  (from  atheist.)  Disbelief  in 
tbe  existence  of  a creative  intelligent  First  Cause. 
Atheist,  a'fAe-ist,  i.  (a,  without,  Theos,  God,  Gr.) 
One  who  denies  the  existence  of  God ; — a.  atheis- 
tical ; denying  God. 

Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 
The  ahriX  crew. — Milton. 

Atheistic,  ay-fAe'is-tik,  > a.  Given  to  athe- 

Atiieistical,  ay-/Ae-is'te-kal,)  ism. 
Atueistically,  ay-(Ae-i»'te-kal-le,  o<i.  In  an 
atheistical  manner. 

Atheisticalness.  ny-fAe-is'tc-kal-nea,  *.  The  1 
quality  of  being  atheistical. 

Atheizk,  ay'lAe-ixe,  e.  n.  To  talk  or  argue  like 
an  atheist ; — v.  a,  to  convert  others  to  athcisiiu. 
Athel,  a'tAcl,  a.  (Saxon.)  Noble. — Obsolete. 
Athelimo,  a'tAel-ing,  «.  (Saxon.)  A nobleman. 

(The  following  Saxon  names  hare  the  attached  signifi- 
cations : — 

A.t  lu-irod  it  nolle  for  earned ; JEtlielard.a  nolle  ym  mu  ; 
ASthribert,  eminently  n die ; iEtlulward,  a w/le  jwxv 
lector.] 

AthelolooiaW,  ny-fAo-o-lorje-«n,  t.  One  who  is 
the  opposite  to  a theologian. 

They  of  your  society,  (Jesuits,)  as  they  took  thrir  ori- 
ginal from  n soldier,  so  they  are  the  only  atArottyians 
whose  heads  entertain  no  other  object  but  the  tumult 
of  realms;  whose  doctrine  is  nothing  but  confusion  and 
bloodshed.— Hayward' t Anncer  to  Coleman. 

Atjikn.ea,  a-lAen-e'a,  s.  (athetie,  one  of  the  names 
of  Minerva.)  Greek  festivals  held  in  honour  of 
Minerva ; also,  the  name  given  to  public  places  in 
the  forum  and  amphitheatres,  where  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  other  professors  of  tbe  liberal  arts,  re- 
hearsed their  productions. 

ATHBKiSCM,  a lAen-e'um,  a.  singular  of  Athemoa. 

A word  now  used  in  tliis  country  to  denote  a club 
or  place  of  literary  resort. 

Athkxati,  a-fAe'nn-ti,  t.  In  Antiquity,  the  name 
given  to  a body  of  Persian  cavalry,  which  con- 
sisted of  10,000  men,  a number  which  was  always 
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kept  up ; on  this  account  they  were  termed 
, Athenatori  or  immortal  by  the  Greeks. 

: Athenian,  a-tAe'ne-an,  ».  A native  of  Athena 
! a.  belonging  to  Athens. 

Atheoub,  a tAc-us,  a.  ( athcos , Gr.)  Atheistic;  god- 
\ less. 

Thy  Father,  who  is  holy,  wise,  and  pure,  suffers  the 
| hvjxx-riUj  or  aUuvus  priest  to  tread  his  sacred  courts.- 

Atuericeros,  a-tAe-ris'e-ros,  $.  (cither,  a point  or 
awn,  and  kero*,  a horn,  Gr.)  In  Entomology, 
a division  of  the  dipters  or  two-winged  insects, 
j characterized  by  having  two  jointed  antemue,  and 
the  last  joint  terminated  by  a bristle. 

Atherina,  a-Me-ri'na,  s.  A genus  of  acanthop- 
« terygious  fishes,  intermediate  between  the  cods 

and  mullets,  Gobiodee  et  Mwjiloides. 
j Am r roma,  a-fAe-ro'ma,  s.  (Greek.)  A soft  unin- 
flimod  tumour,  commonly  on  the  Huger  points. 

Atheromatous,  a-tAe-rom'a-tus,  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  an  atheroma. 

Atheropogon,  a-tAe-ro-po'gon,  $.  (other,  an  awn, 
j i and  jtogon,  a beard,  Gr.)  A genua  of  grasses  with 
bearded  awns. 

! Atuerobperma,  a-tfe-ro-spcr'ma,  $.  (other,  and 
i-  sperma,  a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Australian 
plants,  the  flowers  of  which  ore  furnished  with 
anthers  like  those  of  the  laurel,  and  placed  in  a 
cap-shaped  involucrum.  It  is  allied  to  the  Urticeae 
\ I or  Nettle  family. 

Atherukus,  a-fAer'n-rus,  s.  (other,  a point,  and 

I oura,  a tail,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to 
Hystrix  fasiculata  or  pencil -tailed  Porcupine,  the 

j j long  prehensile  tail  of  which  is  terminated  by  a 
bundle  of  flattened  homy  slips. 

Athirst,  a-tfirst',  ad.  Thirsty ; in  want  of  drink. 

Am  let.*,  af/i'let-e,  $.  pL  (athlete*,  from  athlos, 

| labour,  Gr.)  The  name  given  to  persons  of  great 
strength  or  agility  who  distinguished  themselves 
| ; by  contending  for  the  prizes  at  the  Olympic,  Py- 
thian and  other  games  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 

I I victors  were  held  in  high  honour,  and  no  foreigner 
I was  allowed  the  honour  of  sharing  in  the  contests. 

1 Athlete,  a/A'letc,  t.  A contender  for  victory. 
Having  opposed  to  him  o rigorous  atklet-.— 

Adam  Smith. 

• j Athletic,  a/A-let'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  wrestling ; 

I strong  of  body ; vigorous ; lusty ; robust. 

Athletism,  aM'let-izm,  t.  The  act  of  combating 
in  the  public  games  ; muscular  strength. 

Am wart,  aM-wdrt', prep,  (a,  and  thwart.')  Across; 
transverse  to  anything  \—ud.  in  a manner  vexa- 
tious and  perplexing ; wrong. 

The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athunri 
Gives  all  decorum. — ShaJu. 

Atilt,  a-tilt',  atL  In  tho  manner  of  a filter;  with 
the  action  of  a man  making  a thrust  at  an  anta- 
gonist ; in  the  posture  of  a barrel  raised  or  tilted 
behind,  so  as  to  make  it  run  out. 

Speak  ; If  not,  this  stand 
Of  royal  blood  shall  be  abroach,  atilt,  and  run 
I Even  to  the  lees  of  honour. — Amu.  dr  Ftet. 

Atlantean,  at-lan-te'an,  a.  Resembling  Atlas, 
who  is  said  to  bear  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 

Sage  he  stood. 

With  ati/tnfco*  shoulders  fit  to  bear 

The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies.— Jiilton. 

) Atlantic,  at-lan'tik, ».  (atlanticus,  Lat.)  Relating 
to  the  ocean  which  lies  between  Europe  and  Africa 
on  the  one  hand,  and  America  on  the  other. 


ATLANTIDES— ATOMIC. 


Atlantideb,  at-lan'tc-dcs,  #.  (from  Atlas.)  In 
Architecture,  the  figures  of  men  supporting  an 
entablature  instead  of  columns,  called  also  (’ary-  i 
tides.—  Which  see.  In  Astronomy,  the  Pleiades 
or  seven  stars,  so  named  from  the  seven  daughters  j 
of  Atlas,  who,  on  account  of  their  connection  with 
the  gods  and  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  and  their 
great  intelligence,  are  said  to  have  been  changed  ! 
after  their  death  into  a constellation. 

Atlas,  at'las,  t.  A large  collection  of  maps,  so 
twined,  probably,  from  such  a collection  having  the  j 
picture  of  Atlas  supporting  tho  world  on  his 
shoulders  on  the  title-page ; a large  square  folio 
paper,  such  as  maps  arc  usually  delineated  upon ; 
a kind  of  rich  satin  cloth  for  ladies*  apparel,  ( atlas, 
satin,  Ger.) 

I have  the  conveniency  of  buying  Dutch  adaates  with 

gold  and  silver  or  without— .Spectator. 

In  Mythology,  one  of  the  Titans,  the  son  of  Jape-  i 
tus  and  Clyinene,  and  father  of  the  Hcaperulea  or 
Atlantidcs.  He  was  the  king  of  Mauritania,  where 
he  had  a beautiful  garden.  Perseus,  on  his  return 
from  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  is  fabled  to 
have  passed  the  palace  of  Atlas,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived violent  treatment,  and  the  refusal  of  hoapi-  j 
table  entertainment,  whereupon  he  allowed  him  the  J 
head  of  Medusa,  which  had  the  effect  of  instantly 
converting  him  into  a mountain.  In  Anatomy,  the 
uppermost  joint  of  tho  neck,  so  called  from  its 
supporting  the  cranium,  as  Atlas  is  represented 
supporting  tho  world. 

Atmosphere,  at'mos-fero,  /.  (atmos,  vapour,  and 
its  exhalations,  which  surrounds  the  globe;  in 
tphaira,  a sphere,  Gr.)  The  sphere  of  air,  with 
height  from  40  to  50  miles,  and  having  a pressure 
of  about  15  lbs.  Avoirdupois  on  the  square  inch; 
and  as  all  other  gaseous  substances  are  capable  of 
being  much  condensed,  a condensation  so  as  to 
produce  a pressure  of  15.30  or  45  pounds,  as 
said  to  be  that  of  one,  two,  or  three  atmospheres. 

— See  Air. 

Atmospheric,  ai-mo«-fer'ik,  ) «.  Relating 
Atmospherical,  at-moe-fer'e-kal,)  to  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Atmospheric  Tides,  at-mos-fer'ik  tidez,  ».  A 
certain  change  which  takes  place  in  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
solar  or  lunar  attraction,  or  these  combined, — of 
this  description  are  the  equinoctial  winds. 

Atom,  at'tum,  a.  (a,  not,  temno,  I cut,  Gr.)  The 
smallest  particle  of  which  we  can  conceive  any 
material  substance  composed ; anything  extremely 
small. 

Atmometer,  at-mom'e-tur,  *.  (atmos,  vapour,  and 
metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  quantity  of  vapour  evaporated  from  a 
humid  surface  or  body. 

Atomical,  a-tom'c-kal,  a.  Consisting  of ; or  re- 
lating to  atoms. 

Atomism,  at'tum- izm,  \ t.  The  doctrine  of 

Atqmoloo  y,  a-tom-ol'o-je,  ) atoms. 

Atom i st,  at 'to- mist,  $.  One  who  believes  in  the 
ancient  doctrine  that  tho  universe  is  an  aggrega- 
tion of  atoms  fortuitously  brought  together  during 
the  past  eternity. 

Atomic  Theory,  %-tom'ik  fAe'o-re,  a.  The  doc- 
trine that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  ultimate 
atoms,  differing  in  weight  in  different  bodies. 

Atomic  Weioiits,  a-tom'ik  wates',  a.  Numbers 
intended  to  show  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms 
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j]  of  different  substances : hydrogen  bang  generally 
assumed  as  1 : the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  8 : 
water  is  a compound  of  1 atom  of  hydrogen,  and  1 of 
oxygen ; its  atomic  weight  is  therefore  1 X 8 = 9. 

• Atom  i.i KK,  at'tom-like,  a.  Resembling  atoms. 
They  all  would  vanish,  and  not  dare  uppeore, 

Who  atumlike  when  their  sun  shined  clcure, 

I Danc'd  in  his  beam. — Brown’ t BhL 


Atomy,  at  Vine,  *.  An  atom. — Obsolete. 

You  starred  blooil-hound !— Tliou  atomy,  thou! 

-dkb. 


Atone,  a-tone',  r.  n.  (at,  an!  one.)  To  agree;  to 
accord; — r.  a.  to  expiate;  to  make  an  atonement 
for,  by  offering  an  equivalent,  and  thus  effecting  a 
reconciliation  of  the  party  injured  or  offended. 

^ Mom'  to8ethcr;  *tonce- 


8o  becne  they  both  atone,  and  doen  upresre 
Their  beavers  bright  each  oilier  for  to  greet— 

Speuaar. 

All  his  senses  seem'd  bereft  atteme. 

And  home  they  briugen  in  a n>vall  throne, 

Cr iwiied  as  king ; and  bis  queen  attune 
Was  lady  Flora.— Spenser. 


i Atonement,  a-tone'ment,  t.  The  act  of  making 
peace  by  offering  an  equivalent,  or  such  an  obla- 
tion to  the  offended  party,  as  to  secure  forgive- 
ness. When  one  is  said  to  atone  for  his  past 
faults  by  good  behaviour,  it  does  not  signify  that 
he  has  given  an  equivalent  to  society  for  his  past 
offences,  but  that  he  has  so  acted  as  to  secure  to 
himself  the  forgiveness  and  respect  of  society. 
The  sufferings  of  Christ  are  considered  by  Trini- 
tarians as  an  equivalent  offered  to  the  offended 
justice  of  the  Deity  for  the  sins  of  a portion,  or 
the  whole  of  mankind ; the  Unitarians,  on  the 
other  hand,  deny  that  the  atonement  offered  sig- 
nifies any  more  than  an  acceptable  oblation  offered 
to  God  by  the  exhibition  of  godlike  virtue  on  the 
part  of  the  Redeemer. 

Atoker,  a-to'nur,  $.  One  who  makes  reconciliation. 

Atonic,  a-ton'ik,  s.  (a,  without,  and  tonic.)  That 
which  has  a tendency  to  relax  the  system. 

Atony,  at'ton-e,  i.  ( atonia , Gr.)  Debility  of  body ; 
relaxation  of  the  system, 
i Atop,  a- top',  ad.  On  the  top ; at  the  top. 

Atrarilarian,  at-tra-be-la're  an,  ) a,  (afro, dark, 

A tua  hilarious,  at-tra-be-la're-us,)  and  Mis,  bile, 
Lot.)  Melancholy  disposition. 

Atrauilariousxkrs,  at-  tra-bc- la'ro-ns-nes,  t. 
The  state  of  melancholy  induced  by  a disordered 
state  of  the  bile. 

AtraMKNTAL,  at-tra-men'tal,  ) a.  (atrameuttnn. 

Atkamentous,  at-tra-men'tus,  > Lat.)  Inky ; 
black. 

ATRAMF.NTARIOC8,  at-tra-mcn-ta're-us,  a.  Suit- 
able for  making  ink. 

Atraphaxis,  at-tra-faks'is,  a.  (a,  without,  and 
j traphem,  to  nourish,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Poly  gone*,  so  named  from  the 
want  of  a nutritive  quality. 

Atred,  at'ml,  a.  (ater,  Lat.)  Tinged  with  a black 
colour. 

It  cannot  express  any  other  humour  than  yellow- 

chuler,  or  atred,  or  a mixture  ut  both. — W'huaXers  Blood 
j of  the  Grape. 

Atrip,  a-trip',  a.  A sea  term.  The  anchor  is  said 
to  be  anchor  atrip  when  it  is  drawn  out  of  the 
ground  in  a perpendicular  direction  ; the  topsails 
are  atrip  when  they  are  hoisted  up  to  the  mast- 
head. 
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Atrium,  at're-um,  a.  (Lat.)  In  ancient  Roman 
architecture,  a court  surrounded  by  porticos  in  the 
interior  part  of  Roman  houses.  The  Ararhe,  a ] 
genus  of  shrubby  or  herbaceous  plants:  Order, 
Polygonc*. 

Atrocious,  a-tro'slius,  n.  (a/rw,  cruel,  Lat.) 

Heinously  wicked  ; horribly  criminal. 
Atrociously,  a-tro'shus-le,  ad.  In  an  atrocious 
manner. 

Atrociousness,  a-tro'shus-nes,  t.  Tlie  quality  of  t 
being  enormously  criminal. 

Atrocity,  at-tros'se-tc,  a.  Excess  of  wickedness. 
Atropa,  at'tro-pa,  a.  (ntropna,  one  of  the  Kates, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  poisonous  plants,  containing  the  ■ 
deadly  nightshade,  and  other  poisonous  species : 
Order,  Solan e*.  : I 

Atrophy,  at'tro-fe,  a.  Want  of  nourishment; 

wasting  away  of  the  flesh. 

Atkopia,  a-tro'pe-a,  a.  (from  atropa,.)  A poison- 
ous alkaline  substance  obtained  from  the  Atropa 
belladonna  or  deadly  nightshade. 

Atta,  at'ta,  a.  (otto,  u father,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
ants,  distinguished  from  the  formica  or  true  ants 
by  their  very  minute  palpi,  and  by  the  large  site 
of  the  heads  of  the  neuters.  The  Atta  ceplixlotes, 
or  visiting  ant  of  South  America,  is  the  type  of  i 
the  genus.  These  ants  find  their  way  in  troojw 
into  houses,  and  destroy  cockroaches,  spiders,  and 
even  mice  and  rats. 

Attach,  at-tatsh',  r.  a.  (attacher,  Fr.)  To  arrest ; 
to  take  or  apprehend  by  commandment  or  writ ; 
to  seize  in  a judicial  manner;  to  win;  to  gain 
over ; to  enamour ; to  fix  to  one's  interest. 
Attachable,  at-tathh'a-bl,  a.  That  which  may  : 
be  attached  or  taken. 

Attachment,  at-tatsh 'ment,  a.  (French  ) Adher-  j 
ence;  fidelity;  attention;  regard.  In  Law,  a pro-  ■ 
oess  awarded  by  a court,  for  the  taking  of  a person  ! 
or  bis  goods  into  custody.  Foreign  attachment,  . 
is  the  attaclimcnt  of  a foreigner's  goods  to  satisfy  \ 
his  creditors;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  forest,  by  the 
forest -laws. 

A forest  hath  her  court  of  attachments.  swainmote 
court,  where  mutter*  are  a*  pleadable  and  determinable 
as  at  Westminster  llall.— JiowdTs  Letters. 

ATTACK,  at-tack',  v.  a.  (attaquer,  Fr.)  To  assault 
an  enemy ; opposed  to  defence  ,*  to  impugn  in  any 
manner,  ua  with  satire;  confutation;  calumny;  1 
as,  * the  dechiimer  attached  the  reputation  of  kb 
adversaries  ;* — a.  an  assault  upon  an  enemy. 
Attacker,  at-tak'ur,  a.  The  person  who  makes 
an  attack 

Attacus,  at'tak-ua,  a.  (Latin.)  A genus  of  large 
and  beautiful  nocturnal  moths,  some  of  which  j 
form  cocoons,  from  which  silk  is  manufactured  iu 
India. 

Attaokn,  at'ta-jcn,  a.  A name  given  to  a species  j 
of  pheasant  found  in  Sicily. 

Attagenus,  at  - ta-je 'nun,  a.  (ottcu/en,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 

Attain,  at -tain,  v.  a.  (attcindre,  Fr.)  To  gain; 
to  procure ; to  obtain  ; to  overtake  ; to  come  to  ; I 
to  enter  upon;  to  reach;  to  equal;-—*,  n.  to  come  ' 
to  a certain  state ; to  arrive  at ; — a.  the  thing  i 
attained  ; attainment — Obsolete  in  this  sense. 
Crowns  and  diadems,  the  most  splendid  terrene  at-  \ 
tains,  are  akin  to  that  which  to-day  is  in  the  held,  and  to- 
morrow is  cut  down. — Granville's  Scepsis. 

Attainable,  at-tane'a-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be  j 
attained;  procurable. 
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Attaimadlgness,  at-tanc'a-bl-ncs,  The  quality 
of  being  attainable. 

j Attainder,  at-tane'dur,  a.  (old  French.)  In  Law, 
the  stain  or  corrnption  of  the  blood  of  a criminal, 

1 who  has  l>een  convicted  of  felony  or  treason,  and 
condemned  to  death;  taint;  stain;  disgrace. 
i Attainment,  at-tanc'ment,  a.  An  acquisition  or 
! acquirement  obtained  by  study  or  experience ; a 
quality. 

Attaint,  at-taynt',  t>.  a.  (ad,  to,  and  tmgo,  tinctu*. , 
Lat  teindre,  teint,  Fr.)  To  stain ; to  adjudge  and  ; 
declare  a person  duly  convicted  of  a crime,  and  , 
especially  of  treason  or  felony ; contaminated,  and 
in  his  blood  defiled ; to  disgrace ; to  cloud  with 
ignominy ; to  taint ; to  corrupt. 

Mr  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
W'ith  any  passion  of  inM anting  l ove.— $<fcats. 

In  Law,  a man  is  attainted  two  ways — by  appear- 
ance or  by  process.  Attainder  by  appearance,  is 
by  confession,  battle,  or  verdict.  Confession  is 
double : one  at  the  bar  before  the  judges,  when 
I the  prisoner,  upon  his  indictment  being  read,  is 
asked  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  an- 
swers in  the  affirmative.  The  other  is  before  the 
coroner  or  sanctuary,  where  be,  upon  his  confes- 
sion, was,  in  former  times,  constrained  to  abjure 
the  realm,  which  was  termed  attainder  by  abju- 
ration. Attainder  by  battle,  was  when  the  party 
appealed,  and  choosing  to  try  the  troth  by  com- 
bat, rather  than  by  jury,  was  vanquished.  Attain- 
der by  verdict , is  when  the  prisoner,  after  under- 
going trial,  is  pronounced  guilty.  Attainder  by 
proccsM , is  when  a party  flees,  and  is  not  found, 
till  five  times  called  publicly  in  the  country,  and 
at  last  outlawed  upon  his  default ; — part.  a.  con- 
victed ; — t.  stain ; spot ; taint ; anything  injuri- 
ous, as  illness,  weariness. — Obsolete  in  the  latter 
* sense. 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  wenry  and  altwatelied  night. 

But  freshly  looks,  ami  overbears  attaint 
With  cheerful  semblance. — Shaka. 

Attaint,  a writ  to  inquire  whether  a jury  of  twelve 
I men  gave  a false  verdict,  that  the  judgment  there- 
upon may  bo  reversed  ; and  this  must  be  brought 
in  the  lifetime  of  him  for  whom  the  verdict  was 
given,  and  of  two,  at  least,  o^Jic  jurors  who  gave 
it.  In  Horsemanship,  a blow  or  wound  upon  the 
hinder  part  of  a horse. 

Attaintmrnt,  at-taynt'ment,  f.  The  state  of  be- 
ing attainted. 

Attain tube,  attane'ture,  $.  Legal  imputation 
of  a crime ; reproach. 

Attaminatb,  at-tam'o-nate,  r.  a.  (attamino,  Lat.) 
j To  corrupt;  to  spoil. 

! Attar  of  Roses,  at' tar  ov  ro'zes,  a.  A highly 
| fragrant  concrete  oil,  made  from  the  petals  of  the 
rose. 

| Attelebus,  at-tel'e-bus,  t.  (Latin.)  A genua  of 
' coleopterous  insects,  with  straight  antenna?,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  joints,  the  three  last  forming  a 
perforated  club.  A.  coryli  lives  on  the  hazel,  is 
black,  with  red  reticulated  elytra : Family,  Rhyn- 
chophora. 

Attemper,  at-tem'pur,  r.  a.  (atfempero,  Lat.)  To 
mingle;  to  soften;  to  regulate;  to  mix  in  just 
; proportions. 

Attkmperancr,  at-tem'per  -ans,  i.  ( attemprance , 
old  Fr.)  The  old  word  for  temperance. 

By  this  virtue,  attemperatx*.  the  orouture  reasonable 

kapet  h hjm  from  too  much  drink. — JmtiL  of  a CkritL  Man. 
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Attemper  ate,  at-tem'pe-ratc,  r.  a,  ( atfempero , 1 

Lat.)  To  proportion  to  something.— Obsolete. 

Hope  must  he  proportioned  and  attrmpn-ate  to  the  pro-  j i 

mise ; if  it  exceed  that  temper  and  propoiiion,  it  becomes 

a tumour  and  tympany  ol  hope.— Uammond. 

Attempkrlt,  at-tem'pur-le,  ad.  In  a temperate  1 
manner. — Obsolete. 

OoTerneth  you  also  t.' your  dlete 

Attcmi*Hy,  and  namely  in  this  hete.— CKauccr.  j 

Attempt,  at  temt',  v.  a.  (attenter,  Fr.)  To  try;  j 
to  essay; — v.  n.  to  make  an  attack ; — i.  an  attack;  i 
an  effort;  an  endeavour;  an  essay. 

Attempt  able,  nt-temt'ta-bl,  a.  Liable  to  at- 
tempts or  attacks. 

Attempteh,  nt-temt'tur,  $.  One  who  attempts  or  . 
attacks;  an  endeavourer. 

Attend,  at- tend',  v.  a.  ( attendo , Lat.)  To  accom- 
pany as  an  attendant ; to  be  present  when  sum- 
moned ; to  regard ; to  fix  the  mind  upon ; to  wait 
on ; — v.  n.  to  yield  attention ; to  stay;  to  delay; 
to  wait ; to  be  within  reach  or  call. 

Attendance,  at-ten'dans,  $.  (French.)  The  act 
of  waiting  on  another,  or  of  serving ; the  persons 
waiting;  strain;  regard;  attention. 

Attendant,  at-ten'dant,  a.  (French.)  Accom-  j 
panying  as  subordinate  or  consequential;—!,  one  j 
that  attends ; one  that  waits  the  pleasure  of  an-  j 
other,  as  a suitor  or  agent ; that  which  is  united 
with  another,  as  a concomitant  or  consequent; 
one  who  is  present  at  anything.  In  Law,  one  that 
owes  a duty  or  service  to  another,  or  depends  on 
another. 

Attendee,  at-ten'dur,  *.  Companion;  associate. 

Attent,  at -tent',  a.  (a/tentua,  Lat.)  Intent;  at-  1 
tenth's ; heedful. 

Attentates,  at-ten'tayts,  s.  ( attentat  a,  Lat.) 
Proceedings  in  a court  of  law  after  an  inhibition 
has  been  decreed. 

Attention,  at-ten'shun,  s.  (French.)  t The  act  of 
attending  or  heeding. 

Attentive,  at  teu'tiv,  a.  Heedful;  regardful; 
full  of  attention. 

Attentively,  at-ten'tiv-le,  ad.  Heedfully ; care- 
fully. 

Attentiveness,  at-ten'tiv-nes,  $.  Heedfulness;  i 
attention. 

Attknuant,  at-ten'u-ant,  a.  ( attention »,  Lat.) 
Endued  with  the  power  of  making  thin  or  slender; 
applied  to  medicines  which  are  supposed  to  make  I 
the  blood  thinner. 

Attenuate,  at-ten'u-ate,  v.  a.  To  make  thin  or 
slender ; to  lessen  ; to  diminish  ; — a.  made  thin 
or  slender ; tapering  gradually  to  a point. 

Attenuated,  at-ten'u-at-ed,  a.  part.  In  Botany, 
diminishing  in  bulk  from  one  extremity  to  another. 
Applied  more  particularly  to  leaves  which  become 
very  thin,  diminishing  from  their  base  to  the  apex, 
or  from  their  apex  to  the  base. 

Attenuation,  at-ten-n-a'shun,  a.  (French.)  The 
act  of  making  anything  thin  or  slender ; lessen 
ing ; the  state  of  being  made  thin  or  lem 

Atter,  at'tur,  a.  (ofer,  venom,  Sax.)  Corrupt 
matter. 

A ITERATE,  nt'ter-afe,  v.  a.  To  wear  away ; to  form 
by  wearing. 

Atteratiox,  at-ter-a'dhun,  a.  The  wearing  away 
of  the  earth  by  the  sea  in  one  place,  and  its  depo- 
sition in  another. 

Attest,  at -test',  r.  a.  (atteator,  Lat.)  To  bear 
witness  of ; to  witness ; to  call  to  witness ; to  in-  I 
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ATTORNEY— ATTRACTION. 

vassal  or  tenant ; — p.  ».  to  acknowledge  a new 
possessor  of  property,  and  accept  tenancy  under 


voke  as  conscious; — s.  witness;  testimony;  at- 
testation. 

Attestation,  at-tes-ta'shun,  a.  (attestatio,  Lat.) 
Testimony;  witness;  evidence. 

Attester,*^  at-tes'tur,  s.  One  who  attests  or 

Attestor,  J bears  testimony. 

• Attic,  at'tik,  o.  ( 'attikos , Greek.)  Belonging  to 
j Athens ; — a.  a native  of  Attica.  In  Literature, 

pure ; classical ; elegant.  In  Architecture,  a story 
erected  over  a principal  order,  to  finish  the  upper 
part  of  the  building ; never  with  columns,  but 
! frequently  with  anta;  or  small  pilasters.  The 
term,  attic  order , is  used  by  some  authors  to  denote 
these  pilasters — improperly,  however,  as  they  want 
the  parts  essentially  necessary  to  constitute  an 
order — such  as  the  capital,  base,  entablature,  &c, 
Attic  base,  the  base  of  a column,  consisting  of  an 
upper  and  lower  torus,  a scotu  and  fillets  between 
them.  The  term,  attic  story,  is  frequently  applied 
to  the  upper  story  of  a house  when  the  ceiling  is 
square  with  the  sides,  to  distinguish  it  from  gar- 
rets ; — in  common  language,  the  word,  attic , is  also 
used  for  a garret. 

Attic al,  at'te-kal,  a.  (at/ Has,  Athenian  fir.)  Re- 
lating to  the  style  of  Athens;  pure;  classical. 

Arm  the,  at 'to -size,  r.  n.  To  make  use  of  an 
atticism. 

Atticism,  at'to-sizm,  s.  An  exnmple  or  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Attic  style;  an  elegant  or  concise 
manner  of  expression. 

They  made  sport,  and  I lnm:hc<l:  they  mispronounced, 
I and  1 initdiked ; and  to  make  up  the  altiaisi. i,  they  were 

out,  and  I hissed. — Stilton. 

I Amorous,  at-tig'u-us,  a.  (atliyvus,  Lat.)  Hurd 
b7- 

Am  NOR,  at-tinj',  r n-  (attinyo,  Lat.)  To  touch 
lightly  or  softly. — Obsolete. 

Attire,  at-tire',  r.  a.  (attirer,  Fr.)  To  dress;  to 
habit;  to  array; — s.  clothes,  dress,  habit;  the 
head-dress.  In  Hunting,  the  horns  of  a stag. 

Attired,  at-ti'rd,  a.  In  Heraldry,  applied  when 
the  horns  of  a buck  or  stag  are  spoken  of. 

Attirer,  at-ti'rur,  s.  One  who  attires. 

Attiring,  at-ti'ring,  s.  A lady’s  head-dress ; dress 
in  general. 

This  small  wind,  which  so  sweet  is, 

Bn  how  it  the  leaves  doth  kiss. 

Each  tree,  in  his  best  attiring; 

Sense  of  love  to  love  inspiring ! — Sidney. 

Attiti.e,  at-ti'tl,  v.  a.  ( attitulare , low  Lat.)  To 
entitle;  to  name. — Obsolete. 

1 This  Aries,  out  of  the  twelve. 

Hath  March  attitlcd  for  hymselfc. — Getter. 

Attitude,  at'te-tude,  s.  (French.)  Posture;  ges- 
ture; action.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  posture  or 
gesture  given  to  a figure  by  the  sculptor  or  painter. 

Attitudinal,  at -tc-tu'de-nal,  o.  1‘crtaining  to 
1 attitude. 

Attollens,  at-tollens,  s.  ( attollens , lifting  up,  Lat.) 
In  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  those  muscles  of  the 
eye,  ear,  &c.,  which  serve  to  draw  up  these  organs 
— attollens  aurem , attollens  auriculas  and  attollens 
auriculum,  a muscle  of  the  external  ear — the  use 
of  which  is  to  draw  the  ear  upwards,  and  to  make 
the  parts  into  which  it  is  inserted,  tense.  Attollens 
oculi , the  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Attollent,  at-tol'lent,  a.  That  which  raises  or 
lifts  up. 

Attorn,  ) at-turn',  r.  a.  ( attomer , old  Fr.)  To 

Atturn,)  transfer  the  property  or  service  of  a 
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If  one  bought  an  estate  with  any  lease  for  life  or  years  • I 
standing  out  thereon,  and  the  lessee  or  tenant  mused 
to  alt  urn  to  the  purchaser,  and  to  become  his  tenant,  the 
grant  or  purchase  was  in  most  cases  void. — ISUdcttone. 

Attorney,  at-tur'ne,  s.  (ad,  to,  and  tomo,  I turn, 
Lat.)  A person  who  takes  the  charge  of  the  1 
business  of  others  in  their  absence.  An  Attorney  | 
is  either  private  or  public ; a private  Attorney  acts 
for  another  out  of  court,  for  which  purpose  a ver- 
bal authority  is  in  general  sufficient ; but  in  col-  \ \ 
lecting  debts,  transferring  stock,  selling  commodi-  - 
ties,  investing  money,  or  similar  purposes,  he  must  1 
be  authorised  by  a formal  power  or  letter  of  attor- 
ney. A public  Attorney , or  Attorney -at -late,  is  ; 
an  officer  of  a court  of  record,  legally  qualified  to  i 
prosecute  and  defend  actions.  An  Attorney  prac- 
tises iu  courts  of  common  law — a Solicitor  in  : 
courts  of  equity.  The  word  Attorney  was  an-  ! 
dently  used  for  those  who  did  any  business  for 
another : it  is  now  used  only  in  law. 

I,  by  attorney,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother. — Shots. 
Attorney -General,  is  the  public  prosecutor  on  be- 
half of  the  crown  : his  office  is  to  exhibit  mfur-  1 
mations  in  political  criminal  matters,  and  to  file 
bills  in  the  Exchequer  for  anything  concerning  tbo 
king's  inheritance  and  profits ; — v.  a,  to  perform  i 
by  proxy ; to  employ  as  a proxy. 

I am  still  uttornied  to  your  service. — Shots, 

Attorneyship,  at-tur/ ne-ship,  $.  The  office  of  an 
attorney ; proxy ; vicarious  agency. 

Attornment,  at-tura'ment,  s.  In  Law,  a yielding 
of  the  tenant  to  a new  lord,  or  acknowledging  him  , 
to  be  his  lord. 

Attract,  at-trakt',  v.  a,  ( attraho , attraction,  Lat.)  j 
To  draw  to;  to  allure;  to  entice;  to  engage;—#,  n 
attraction ; the  power  of  drawing. — Obsolete  iu  - 
the  last  sense. 

Feci  darts  and  charms,  attracts  and  flames. 

Aud  woo  and  coutract  in  their  names.— Hndibras,  1 

Attractable,  at-trak’ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  at- 
tracted. 

Attract  ability,  at-trak-ta-bil'e-te,  s.  That  ! 

which  has  the  power  of  attraction. 

Atthactic,  at-trak'tik,  > a.  Having  the  power  ' 
Attractical,  at-trak'te-kal,)  to  attract. 

Attract! i. F.,  at-trak'tile,  a.  That  has  the  power 
to  attract. 

Attracting ly,  at-trak'ting-le,  ad.  In  an  attract- 
ing manner. 

Attraction,  at-trak'shun,  i.  ( attractio , Lat.)  The  ! 
power  of  drawing  to.  In  Physics,  that  tendency  ! 
which  certain  bodies  have  to  approach  each  other:  , 
— 1st,  The  attraction  of  gra  citatum,  the  power 
which  communicates  weight  to  bodies;  it  tends  t 
to  draw  all  bodies  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
the  earth  itself  towards  the  sun ; — 2d,  Cohesion, 
that  power  which  binds  the  particles  of  bodies 
together  into  a mass ; — 3d,  Chemical  attraction  or  ; 
affinity,  the  tendency  of  certain  bodies  to  unit*  so  J 
intimately  as  to  lose  their  individual  character,  | 
and  to  form  compound  substanoes; — 4th,  Capil-  \ 
lary  attraction,  that  power  which  causes  fluids  to 
rise  above  their  level  in  very  small  hair-like  tubes ; 

— 5th,  Electrical  attraction , the  tendency  which 
two  bodies,  when  in  different  electrical  states, 
have  of  coalescing,  until,  by  union  or  approach, 
they  pas6  into  the  same  electrical  condition ;— 6th, 
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; Magnetic  attraction,  that  power  which  a magnet 
has  of  attracting  any  piece  of  iron  near  it 

Attractive,  at-trak’tiv,  a.  (attractif  Fr.)  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  drawing  anything  to  one’s  self; 
alluring;  inviting;  enticing; — s.  that  which  draws 
or  incites  allurement,  except  that  attractive  is  of 
a good  or  indifferent  sense,  and  allurement  gen- 
erally bad. 

: Attractively,  at-trak'tiv-le,  ad.  With  the  power 
of  attracting. 

, Attractiveness,  at-trak'tiv-nes,  i.  The  quality 
of  being  attractive. 

I Attractor,  at-trak'tur, ».  The  agent  that  attracts. 

Attraiient,  at'tra-hent,  a.  (attrahens,  Lat.)  That 

wliich  draws. 

Attrap,  at-trap',  r.  a.  To  clothe ; to  dress. 

) , For  all  his  armour  wa«  like  salvage  weed. 

With  woody  mow  bediglit,  and  all  his  steed 
With  oaken  leaves  atUayt— Spenser. 

Attrbctatiow,  at  - trek -ta'  shun,  s.  ( attractatio , 

I I Lat.)  Frequent  handling. 

}'  Attributable,  nt-trib'u-ta-bl,  a.  ( attribuo , Lat.) 

; That  which  may  be  ascribed  or  attributed ; oscrib- 
able ; imputable. 

Attribute,  at-trib'ute,  r.  a.  To  ascribe ; to  give ; 
to  yield  as  doe  ; to  impute,  as  to  a cause. 

Attribute,  at'tre-bute,  ».  The  thing  attributed  to 
another — as  perfection  to  the  Supreme  Being;— 
quality;  characteristic  disposition;  a thing  be- 
longing to  another;  an  appendant;  adherent; 
reputation ; honour.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  attributes 
are  certain  symbols  used  to  characterize  certain 
figures — as  the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  caduceus 
j,  of  Mercury,  the  club  of  Hercules,  the  bow  and 
quiver  of  Love,  &c.  In  Logic,  attributes  are  the 
predicates  of  a subject,  or  what  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied  concerning  it. 

Attribution,  at-tre-bu'shun,  «.  Commendation; 
qualities  ascribed. 

, Attributive,  at-trib'u-tiv,  s.  The  thing  attributed. 

Attrite,  at-trite',  a.  ( attritus , Lat.)  Ground; 
worn  by  rubbing. 

Attkiteness,  at-trite'ncfl,  s.  The  being  much 
j worn. 

Attrition,  at-trish'un,  t.  ( attritio , Lat)  The  act 
of  wearing  things  by  rubbing  one  against  another. 

| In  Surgery,  excoriation  of  the  surface,  arising 
from  friction  or  contusion  of  the  parts;  sorrow  for 
sin,  arising  solely  from  selfish  motives,  or  dread 
t of  punishment ; the  lowest  degree  of  repentance. 

Attune,  at-tune',  v.  a.  (ad,  to,  (onus,  a sound,  Lat) 
To  render  musical;  to  adjust  one  sound  to  an- 

I other. 

Atus,  a'tus.  Termination  of  words  in  atus  and 
iUis  show  merely  the  existence  of  something  gene- 
rally equivalent  to  having,  or  furnished  with,  as, 
antennatus,  provided  with  antennae. 

A twain,  a-twane',  ad.  In  twain ; asunder. 

Such  smiling  rogue*  a*  these, 

Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  alteiin, 

Which  ore  too  hitrinse  to  unloose. — ckukt. 

! Atwkf.n,  a-tween',  ad.  or  prep.  Betwixt;  between; 
in  the  midst  of  two  things.  A Scotticism. 

Atwixt,  a - twikst',  prep.  In  the  middle  of  two 
i things. 

j Atwo,  a-too',  ad.  Into  two. — Obsolete. 

And  eke  an  axe  to  unite  the  cord  atioo.' — Chaucer. 

Atta,  a'tc-n,  s.  A genus  of  decapod  Crustaceans. 

Attlus,  a'te-lus,  s.  A genus  of  Crustaceans: 

I Family,  Eupoda. 
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Atypical,  a-tip'e-kal,  a.  (atypique,  Fr.  from  a, 
and  typos , Gr.)  Applied  to  periodical  diseases, 
as  intermittent  fevers  when  irregular  in  their  re- 
currence. 

Atypub,  at'te-pua,  ».  ( a,  without,  and  typos,  type, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  spiders. 

Aubin,  aw 'bin,  *.  (French.)  In  Horsemanship,  a 
broken  kind  of  gait,  between  an  amble  and  a gal- 
lop, vulgarly  called  the  Canterbury  gallop. 

Auburn,  a w' barn,  a.  (probably  from  bran,  brown. 
Sax.)  Brown ; inclining  to  a tan-colour. 

Auciibnia,  aw-ke'ne-a,  #.  ( auchen,  the  neck,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  South  American  quadrupeds,  allied  to  the 
Camel ; also,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects. — 
See  Alpaca. 

Auction,  awk'shun,  r.  (audio,  Lat.)  A publi< 
sale,  in  which  the  article  sold  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  the  persou  who  bids  the  highest  for  it 
v.  a.  to  sell  by  auction. 

Auctionary,  awk'shun -a-re,  a . Belonging  to  an 
auction. 

Auctioneer,  awk-shun-eer',  s.  The  person  who  j 
manages  an  auction. 

Auctive,  awk'tiv,  a.  (auctus,  Lat.)  Of  an  increas- 
ing quality. 

Aucuba,  aw'ku-ba,  s.  (The  Japanese  namo  of  the 
shrub.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Japan : Or- 
der, Loranthacere. 

Aucupation,  aw-ku-pa'shun,  s.  (aucupaiio,  Lat.) 
Fowling;  bird  catching. 

Audacious,  aw-da'shus,  a.  (audacieux,  Fr.)  Bold; 
impudent;  daring;  arrogantly;  confident. — Obso- 
lete in  the  following  senses — that  which  renders 
bold 

They  have  got  metheglln,  and  audacious  ale, 

And  talk  like  tyrant*  '.—Beau.  dr  Flet 
spirited,  without  impudence ; not  timorous. 

She  that  shall  be  my  wife  must  he  accomplished. 

With  courtly  and  audacious  ornaments.— Hen  Jon»jn, 

Audaciously,  aw-da'shus-le,  ad.  Boldly ; impu- 
dently. 

Audaciousness,  aw-da'shus-nes,  s.  Impudence. 

Audacity,  aw-das'e-te,  $.  (audax,  Lat.)  Spirit  j 
boldness;  impudence. 

Audible,  aw'de-bl,  a.  ( audibilis , Lat.)  That  which 
may  bo  perceived  by  hearing  ; loud  enough  to  bo 
heard ; — t.  the  object  of  hearing. 

Audibleness,  aw'de-bl-nes,  s.  The  capability  of 
being  heard. 

Audibly,  aw'de-ble,  ad.  In  such  a manner  as  to 
be  heard.  I 

Audience,  aw'dye-ena,  s.  (French.)  The  act  of 
hearing  or  attending  to  anything ; the  liberty  of 
speaking  granted ; a hearing ; an  assembly  of  per- 
sons collected  for  the  purpose  of  hearing ; recep- 
tion given  to  ambassadors  by  the  sovereign. 

Audience  Court,  aw'dye-ens  korto,  s.  An  eccle- 
siastical court  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter-  j 
bury,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  cases  of  dispute 
respecting  church  matters. 

Audient,  aw'dye-ent,  «.  (audiens,  Lat.)  A hearer. 

— Seldom  used. 

The  audients  of  her  sad  story  felt  great  motion*  both  1 

of  pity  and  admiration  for  her  misfortunes. — SKcUon. 

Audit,  aw'dit,  s.  (audit,  he  hears,  Lat)  A final  . 
account.  In  Commerce,  the  examination  of  ac- 
counts by  persons  duly  appointed ; — v.  a.  to  take 
an  account  finally ; — v.  n.  to  sum  up ; to  examine 
an  account. 

Audit -House,  aw'dit -hows,  s.  An  appendanc* 
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to  most  cathedrals,  for  the  transactions  of  affairs 
belonging  to  them. 

Audition,  aw -dish 'an,  t.  (muittio,  Lat.)  Hearing. 

Auditive,  aw'de-tiv,  o.  ( auditif,  Fr.)  Having  the 
power  of  hearing. 

Auditor,  aV de-tar,  #.  (Latin.)  A hearer;  a per- 
son employed  to  take  an  accoant  nltimately.  One 
who  examines  accounts  and  makes  ap  a general 
statement. 

Auditorship,  aw'de-tur-ship,  i.  The  office  of  an 
auditor. 

Auditory,  aw'de-tnr-re,  a.  (audiUtrxus,  Lat.)  That 
which  has  the  power  of  hearing; — *.  ( auditorium. ,) 
an  audience;  a collection  of  persons  assembled  to 
bear;  a place  where  lectures  or  discourses  are 
delivered.  AudiUrritu  artrria,  the  internal  artery 
of  the  ear.  AudUorius  meatus,  the  canal  or  pas- 
! sage  which  conveys  the  air  to  the  auditory  nerves. 
Auditorius  nereus,  the  nerve  which  communicates 
the  sensation  of  sound  to  the  brain. 

Audithkbs,  aw'de-tres,  t.  A female  henrer. 

Aut,  awf,  g.  ( alf  Dut)  A fool,  or  silly  fellow. 

A mere  changeling,  a very  monster,  an  auf  Imperfect. 

— Ihtrtom. 

Augean,  aw'je-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  stable  of 
Augeaa ; filthy. 

! Acoeas,  aw'je-aa,  $.  In  Mythology,  a king  of  Elis, 
who  had  a stable,  that  held  three  thousand  oxen, 
which  during  thirty  years  had  not  been  cleansed  : 
be  hired  Hercules  to  clean  it  out,  who  did  so  by 
drawing  the  river  Alpheus  through  it. 

Auoer,  aw'gur,  a (egger,  Dot)  A carpenter's  tool 
to  bore  holes  with  ; an  instrument  used  in  boring 
J boles  in  earth  or  clay  by  mineral  borers,  consisting 
of  a tube  with  a screw  or  Up. 

Acgette,  aw-jet',  t.  The  tube  used  in  military 
engineering  for  igniting  a mine. 

! Auoht,  awt,  b.  Any  thing. 

. Auoitb,  aw'jite,  s.  (at/ge,  splendour,  Gr.)  A mine- 

Iral  of  a dark  green,  brown,  or  black  oolonr,  a con- 
stituent of  basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks.  Its 
common  crystal  is  that  of  a six  or  eight-sided 
prism,  terminated  by  dihedral  (two-sided)  suin- 
i mits.  It  consists  of  silica,  52;  lime,  13;  pro- 
toxide of  iron  and  manganese,  16;  magnesia,  10; 
j alumina,  9. 

Auomo,  aw-jit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like  angite. 
Augment,  awg-ment',  r.  a.  (augmentum,  Lat.)  To 
increase ; to  enlarge  the  size  of ; — v.  n.  to  increase 
by  growth. 

Augment,  awg'ment,  i.  An  increase,  or  state  of 
increase.  In  Grammar,  an  accident  of  certain 
tenses  of  Greek  verbs,  being  either  the  prefixing  of 
a pliable,  or  an  increase  of  the  quantities  of  tho 
initial  vowels. 

Augmentarle,  awg'men-ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
increased. 

Augmentation,  awg-men-ta'ahun,  i.  The  act  of 
increasing  or  making  bigger;  the  state  of  being 
made  bigger;  the  thing  added  by  which  another  1 
is  made  bigger.  In  Heraldry,  additional  charges 
1 to  a coat  of  arms  given  as  a particular  mark  of 
honour. 

Augmentation  Court,  awg-men-ta'shun  korte,  $. 
A court  erected  by  King  Henry  VIII.  for  the  in-  ! 
crease  of  the  revenues  of  his  crown,  by  the  sup- 
pression, of  monasteries. 

In  the  year  KM,  he  eras  constituted,  by  the  king,  , 
i treasurer  of  the  court  of  atognu  nUitiim  of  the  king’s  reve- 
nue. on  1U  A.  it  c*tnluUhtnent  by  act  of  parliament. — 
Wartont  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  l 


Augmentative,  swg-ment'a-tiv,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  augmenting. 

Aug  renter,  awg-mrnt'ur,  t.  One  who  enlarges  or 
augments. 

Augur,  aw'gur,  ».  (Latin.)  A soothsayer,  whose 
office  it  was  to  predict  future  events  by  omens,  or 
by  the  feeding,  chattering,  and  flight  of  birds ; — 
r.  o.  to  foretell. 

Auoural,  aw'gu-rnl,  a.  Pertaining  to  angary. 

Ai  or  rate,  aw'gu-rate,  v.  n.  (augurav,  Lat.)  To 
judge  by  augury. 

Arot'RATiON,  aw-gu-ra'shun,  #.  The  practice  of 
augury,  or  of  foretelling  by  events  and  prodigies. 

Auourer,  aw'gur  ur,  s.  The  same  as  augur.  ] 

Acgurial,  aw-gu're-al,  a.  Relating  to  augury. 

Augurise,  aw'gu-rixe,  r.  n.  To  practise  divina- 
tion by  augury. 

Acourous,  aw'gn-rus,  a.  Predicting;  prescient ; 
foreboding. 

Augury,  aw'gu-re,  s.  ( avgvrium,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  prognosticating  by  omens  or  prodigies;  an  omen 
or  prediction. 

August,  aw 'gust,  ».  (Augustus,  Lat.)  The  name 
of  the  eighth  month  of  our  year,  containing  thirty- 
one  days.  August  was  dedicated  to  the  honour 
of  An  gust  us  Ciesar,  because  in  the  same  month 
he  was  created  consul,  thrice  triumphed  in  Rome, 
subdued  Egypt  to  the  Roman  sway,  and  terminated 
the  civil  wars;  it  was  previously  called  Sextilis,  or 
the  sixth  from  March.  The  classical  ancients  re- 
presented this  month  by  a young  man,  with  n tierce 
countenance,  wearing  a flame-coloured  garment, 
his  head  crowned  with  a garland  of  wheat,  a ha»kct  , 
of  summer  fruit  on  his  arm,  a sickle  at  his  belt,  t 
and  bearing  a victim. 

August,  aw -gust',  a.  (Augustus,  Lat)  Great;  , 
grand  ; royal ; magnificent 

There  is  nothing  so  contemptible,  but  antiquity  can 

render  it  august  and  excellent. — (•lanvitte. 

AUGUSTAI.ES,  aw-gus-ta'les,  s.  The  flamens  or 
priests  wlm  sacrificed  to  the  Emperor  Augustus 
after  his  deification ; the  name  also  given  to  the 
games  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  on  the  fourth 
of  October. 

Augustan,  aw-gus'tan,  o.  Pertaining  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus  Cscsar. 

Auoustixians,  aw-gus-tin'e-nns.  s.  A name  for- 
merly given  to  those  divines  who  held  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Augustine — that  graco  is  effectual, 
from  its  nature,  absolutely  and  morally,  and  not 
relatively  and  gradually.  They  also  maintained  . 
that  the  gates  of  heaven  would  not  be  opened  till 
the  general  resurrection. 

Augustins,  aw-gus'tins,  s.  An  order  of  mendicant 
monks,  so  termed  from  their  convents  being  go- 
verned by  laws  laid  down  by  St.  Augustus,  com- 
monly called  the  Austin  Friars. 

Auourtxess,  aw- gust'nea,  «.  Dignity  of  mein; 
grandeur ; magnificence. 

Auk,  awk,  s.  (nulla,  Icelandic,  alke,  Dan.)  A genus 
of  web-footed  aquatic  birds  with  fir.-shnped  wings, 
which  are  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  flight,  and  ex-  | 
tremcly  short  legs ; feet  with  three  anterior  toes, 
only  connected  to  their  points  by  scalloped  webs : 
Type  of  the  family  Alcad®. 

Aulacorynchus,  aw-la-ko-rink'us,  a.  (aulax,  a 
furrow,  and  rhynchos , a snout  or  beak,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  scansorial  birds,  belonging  to  the  Rham-  j 
phastid®  or  Tucan  family,  with  enormous  bills, 
which  are  considerably  attenuated,  and  furnished 
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with  longitudinal  grooves  on  the  sides.  The  nos- 
trils are  lateral,  and  placed  in  a furrow,  and  on  a 


line  with  the  eyes. 

Aularian,  aw-la're-an,  s.  (aula,  a hall.)  The 
member  of  a hall,  and  so  called  at  Oxford  by  way 
of  distinction  from  collegians. 

All  ax,  aw 'lake,  a.  (auhx,  a furrow,  Or.)  A genus 
of  neat  shrubs,  with  small  leaves  which,  in  s<>mo 
of  the  species,  are  farrowed,  natives  of  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope : Order,  Protaccae. 

Auld,  awld,  a.  Old. — Obsolete. 

Note.—  In  Scotland,  and  in  the  North  of  England,  ths 
following  terms  are  still  in  use  amongst  the  lower 
j classes  : — Atiii-ftMrrani,  grave,  and  old-fashioned  in 
I manners.  Attld4anff*jfn<,  in  former  times ; a long  time 
ago.  AuLi  Sick,  one  of  the  must  common  and  Itnli- 
l crous  names  given  to  the  Devil.  AuUi-tJiri/X,  wealth 
| accumulated  by  the  successive  frugality  of  a long  race 
of  ancestors.  AuUt-trot,  a goft&iping  old  woman.  The 
following  fragment  of  an  old  Scottish  song,  still  a fa- 
vourite, occurs  in  Shakspcare 

'Tie  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down. 

Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

, Auletic,  aw-let'ik,  o.  (auloa,  a pipe,  Gr.)  Per- 
taining to  pipes. 

' AULIC,  awlik,  a.  (aulicua,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to  a 
! court. 

Aulolepis,  nw-lol'e-pia,  a.  A genus  of  fossil 
cycloid  fishes,  found  in  the  Chalk  formation. 

Aulopis,  aw'lo-pis,  a.  (auloa,  a pipe,  and  jtoua,  a 
I foot  or  fin,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fishes,  belonging  to 
1 the  Salinonids  or  Salmon  family,  in  which  the 
1 teeth  are  small  and  equal,  and  the  ventral  fin  placed 
beneath  the  first  dorsal  fin. 

Aulopoha,  sw-lop'o-ra,  a.  (auloa,  and  poroa,  a pore, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes,  found  in  the  Silu- 
rian formation. 

\ Aulostoma,  aw  los'to-ma,  a.  (auloa,  and  atoma,  a 
month,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  type  of  the 
Aulostomin*  or  Sticklebacks,  a sub-family  of 
Zcidse,  distinguished  by  haring  the  back  armed 
with  a row  of  prickles,  and  the  snout  prolonged 
into  a tube-like  form. 

Aumail,  aw-mayl',  v.  w.  (email,  enamel,  Fr.)  To 
i variegate ; to  figure. 

In  gilded  buskins  of  costly  cordwaine, 

1 All  bard  with  golden  betides,  which  were  entailed 
I With  curious  an  ticks,  and  full  fair  uumailnt— 

Spenaer. 

Ants,  swm,  *.  A measure  used  on  the  Continent, 
equal  to  thirty-five  English  gallons. 

Auncel- weight,  awn ' sel  - wate,  #.  A kind  of 
| hand-scale  weight  used  in  former  times  in  Eng- 
land, described  as  a sort  of  hanging-scales  with 
hooks  fastened  to  each  end  of  a beam  or  shaft, 
which  being  raised  on  the  forefinger  or  hand, 
showed  the  difference  between  the  weight  and  the 
thing  weighed.  It  was  prohibited  by  statute  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  * for  the  datnmage  and 
subtill  deceits  done  to  the  common  people  ’ by  its 
means. 

Auxe,  awn,  a.  A measure  of  length  used  on  the 
Continent.  The  aune  us  wile  = 47^  Imp.  inches ; 
the  old  aune  of  Paris  — 4G|  Imp.  inches. 

Aunt,  ant,  a.  (tan/e,  Fr.  or  rather  on/e,  old  Fr.)  The 
father  or  mother’s  sister.  The  word  was  anciently 
need  likewise  for  a woman  of  a light  character,  or 
mistress. 

Aura,  aw'ra,  a.  (Greek.)  A vapour  or  exhalation, 
defined  by  the  old  chemists  as  a pure,  refined 
essence,  existing  in  plants  and  animals,  percep- 
tible only  by  its  odour.  Aura  eUctrica,  a term 


applied  to  the  sensation  felt  as  if  a cold  wind 
were  blowing  on  the  part  exposed  to  electricity 
when  received  from  a sharp  point.  Aura  epllep- 
tica,  a sensation  felt  immediately  before  a fit  of 
epilepsy.  A similar  phenomenon  is  said  to  effect 
patients  in  hysterics,  in  which  case  it  is  called 
A ura  hytferia. 

A UR  ANTI  AC  KM,  aw-rnn-ti-a’se-e,  s (auruntium,  an 
orange,  Lat.)  A natural  order  of  Thalamiflorous 
Exogona,  consisting  of  smooth  trees  and  shrubs  of 
great  beauty  and  utility;  the  leaves  indusiem  of 
Unit,  stamens,  filaments,  petals,  and  calyx,  abound 
in  transparent  reservoirs  of  odoriferous  oil,  pos- 
sessing powerful  tonic  and  stimulating  properties. 
The  flowers  are  fragrant,  the  fruit  fleshy,  and 
generally  eatable.  The  order  comprises  the  orange, 
citron,  lemon,  lime,  and  shaddock,  divided  by  Don 
into  14  genera. 

Agrate,  aw 'rate,  a.  A salt  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  auric  add  with  an  alkali.  A urate 
qf  ammonia : when  recently  precipitated  peroxide 
of  gold  is  kept  in  strong  ammonia  for  about  a day, 
a detonating  compound  of  a deep  olive  colour  is 
generated,  analogous  to  fulminating  silver.  It 
consists  of  1 equivalent  of  gold,  2 of  nitrogen, 

6 of  hydrogen,  and  3 of  oxygen.  It  is  likewise 
termed  fulminating  gold. 

Aurated,  aw'ray-ted,  a.  In  Conchology,  having 
ears  as  in  the  pectcn  or  scallop  shell. 

A cheat,  aw 're -at,  a.  Golden;  figuratively,  ex- 
cellent. 

My  words  unpoliaht  be  naked  and  pi  syne. 

Of  aureat  poems  they  want  ellumynjnge.— Skelton. 

Aurelia,  aw-rele-a,  a.  (aurum,  Latin  name  of  a 
plant.)  The  first  metamorphosis  of  the  maggot 
of  any  insect,  or  that  state  in  which  it  is  trans- 
formed from  the  caterpillar  to  the  winged  aud 
perfect  fly — termed  also  a chrysalis  or  pupa. 

Aurelian,  aw-re'le-an,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to 
the  condition  of  a chrysalis. 

Aureola,  aw-re'o-la,  s.  The  glory  or  rays  of  light 
with  which  painters  surround  the  heads  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  saints,  &c.  The  word  originally  sig- 
nified a jewel,  which  was  given  as  a reward  of  vio- 
tory  in  some  public  disputation. 

Notx. — f.  Simond  says  that  this  custom  was  borrowed 
from  the  classical  ancients,  who  used  to  encompass 
the  heads  of  their  deities  with  rays. 

Aureus,  aw 're- us,  a.  A Roman  gold  coin,  equal  to 
25  denarii,  and  weighing  about  2^  ounces  Avoir- 
dupois. 

Auric,  aw'rik,  a.  Pertaining  to  gold. 

Auric  Acid. — See  Gold. 

AURICLE,  aw'ro-ld,  a.  (auricula,  an  car,  Lat.)  That 
part  of  the  ear  which  projects  from  the  head ; 
also,  a muscular  bag  or  cavity  of  the  heart.  There 
are  four  cavities  in  the  heart  — two  awriWei  and 
two  ventricles,  termed  the  right  and  the  left,  j 
The  auricles  are  very  uneven  on  the  inside,  but 
smoother  on  the  outside,  and  terminate  in  a nar- 
row, flat,  indented  edge,  representing  a cock’s- 
comb,  or,  in  some  measure,  the  ears  of  a dog — 
hence  the  name. 

Auriclbd,  aw 're -kid,  a.  Having  ears.  In  Bo- 
tany, applied  to  leaves  when  they  are  furnished 
with  a pair  of  leaflets,  generally  distinct,  but 
sometimes  joined  with  them;  having  ear -like 
appendages. 

Auricula,  aw-rik'u-la,  s.  (the  ear,  Lat.)  A beau-  | 
tiful  sub-genus  ot  the  Primrose  family,  with  fleshy 
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j leaves,  umbelliferous  flowers,  and  a powdery  calyx. 
In  Malacology,  a genus  of  phytophagous  (plant- 
eating) testaceous  fresh  water  molluscs,  having 
their  organs  of  respiration  formed  for  breathing 
j air.  The  shell  is  somewhat  oval,  or  ovate-oblong; 
aperture  narrow  above,  and  with  the  base  entire  ; 
pillar  with  one  or  more  plaita;  outer  lip  either  re- 
flected or  simple  acute. 

AURICULAR,  aw-rik'u-lar,  a.  (atrricula, the  ear,  Lat.) 
Within  the  sense  or  reach  of  hearing;  secret;  told 
in  the  ear,  as  in  auricular  confession,  a practice  of 
confession  to  the  priest  or  confessor,  enjoined  by 
the  Koinan  Catholic  Church ; traditional ; known 
\ | by  report. 

Auricularly,  aw-rik'u-Iar-le,  ad.  In  a secret 
manner.  In  Botany,  auricularly  sagittate,  eared 
at  the  base,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  an 
arrow.  A uricularly  stem-clasping , having  auricles 
at  the  base  clasping  the  stem  ; applied  to  leaves. 
Auricular.*,  aw-rik'u-lars,  a.  In  Ornithology,  the 
tuft  of  feathers  which  encircles  the  orifice  of  the 
ears  of  birds. 

Nora.— The  following  Latin  adjectives  arc  used  in  Con- 
rhology  and  Anatom; : — Aunex&iftrems,  bearing  car- 
like appendages,  as  In  the  shell  CandUea  attriculi/cra. 
AuriaUifonnu,  having  the  form  of  a small  ear.  Auri- 
ti  cn/  r c tr'-Ut.  the  auricles  of  the  heart.  A urirulo-venlri- 
cular  orijL-es,  the  apertures  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles 
of  the  heart. 

Aubicclate,  aw-rik'n-late,  a.  Ear-shaped; 
Auriculatkd,  aw-rik'u-lay'ted,)  having  ear-like 
appendages. 

| Auriferous,  aw-rife-rus,  a.  ( aurum , gold,  and 
fero , I bear,  Lat.)  Containing  or  producing  gold. 
Auriform,  aw're-fawrm,  a.  Ear-shaped. 

Ai  uku,  aw-ri'ga,  s.  (Latin.)  The  waggoner.  In 
Astronomy,  a constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  contains  sixty-six  stars,  six  of  which 
are  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  situated  above 
Taurus,  and  betwixt  Gemini  and  Perseus.  The 
constellation  in  represented  by  the  figure  of  an 
j old  man  in  a somewhat  sitting  posture,  with  a goat 
| and  her  kids  on  his  left  hand,  and  a bridle  in  his 
right. 

Aurioaster,  aw-re-gas'tor,  s.  (aurum,  and  gasicr , 

| the  belly,  Lat.)  Lu  Zoology,  having  the  belly 
I golden -coloured. — Ex.  Tardus  aurignster. 

Aurigatiok,  aw-re-ga'abun,  s.  ( aurigatio , Lat.) 

The  act  or  art  of  driving  carriages  or  carta. 
AuuiGEKora,  aw-rij'c-rus,  a.  {aurum,  and  gero , I 
carry,  Lat.)  Having  a golden  colour,  as  in  tho 
I lichen,  Lccidca  aurigera. 

Auriurapiiy,  aw-rig'ra-fo,  i.  (aurum,  gold,  and 
i grupho,  I write,  Gr.)  Tho  art  of  writing,  in  which 
! diluted  gold  is  used  instead  of  ink. 
Auripigmentum.— See  Orpiraent. 

Aurib,  aw'ris,  $.  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy,  the  car. 
Auriscalf,  aw'ris-kalp,  s.  (auritculpium,  Lat.) 

An  instrument  used  in  cleaning  the  ear. 

Aru  1ST,  aw 'list,  s.  One  who  cures  diseases  of  the 
| ear. 

Aurocephaloub,  aw-ro-sefa-Jus,  a.  (aurum,  and 
I kephale,  the  head,  Gr.)  In  Zoology,  having  the 
head  of  a golden  colour. — Ex.  Coccyzus  aurocc- 
I phalus. 

Auroch. — See  Bos. 

I Aukochlohiues,  aw-ro-klo'ridz,  s.  In  Chemistry, 
l cry st aline  salts,  the  electro*  negative  ingredient  of 

which  is  the  terchlorate  of  gold.  They  are  pre- 
j pared  by  mixing  the  chlorides  in  atomic  propor- 
{ tions,  and  setting  the  solution  aside  to  crystalize. 
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Most  of  them  crystalize  in  prisms,  and  contain 
water  of  solution,  are  of  orange  or  yellow  colour,  J 
and  consist  of  single  equivalents  of  their  consti- 
tuent chlorides. 

Aubofkrriferus,  aw-ro-fer  rife-rns,  a.  (otmmi, 
and  j'errum,  iron,  Lat)  Containing  gold  and 
iron,  as  the  Tellure  natif  auroferrifere  of  Hauy. 

Auroplombifekus,  aw-ro-plom-bif'e-rus,  a. 
(aurum,  and  plumbum,  lead,  Lat.)  Containing 
lead  and  gold,  as  the  Tellure  natif  auroplombifere 
of  Hauy. 

Auropubehcert,  aw-ro-pu-bes'sent,  a.  (French — 
from  aurum,  and  pubes,  Lat)  In  Zoology,  covered 
with  golden -coloured  downy  hairs. — Ex.  Aphritca 
auropubescens. 

Aurora,  aw-ro'ra,  #.  In  Mythology,  the  Goddess 
of  the  Morning,  and  daughter  of  Hyperion  and 
Thea.  She  married  Astra  us.  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  the  winds  and  stars.  She  is 
generally  represented  by  the  poets  as  drawn  in  a 
rosy-ooloured  chariot,  and  opening  with  her  rosy 
fingers  the  gates  of  the  east  Nox  and  Somnus, 
night  and  sleep,  fly  before  her,  and  the  stars  dis-  j 
appear  at  her  approach.  She  sits  before  the  sun, 
and  heralds  his  rising : she  was  termed  Eos  by 
the  Greeks. 

Aurora  Borealis,  aw-ro'ra  bo-re-a'lis,  s.  Stream- 
ers or  northern  lights.  An  electrical  phenomenon 
seen  frequently  in  the  northern  skies  in  clear  frosty 
evenings.  In  some  parts  of  Siberia,  streamers  are 
constantly  seen  from  October  to  Christmas,  in  great 
brilliancy,  where  the  light  they  emit  proves  a great 
solace  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  long  absence  of  the 
solar  rays. 

Auroral,  aw-ro'ral,  a.  Early  betimes  in  the 
morning. 

Who«M*  donke  Impurpnr’d  vestment  nocturnal, 

With  his  imltruwdred  mantle  mutntine, 

He  left  unto  his  region  anvontl. 

Which  on  him  waited,  when  he  did  decline 
To’ard  his  Occident  jwiIbcc  vespertine.— 

Hir  Hacid  Lindsay's  Momareh^ 

ACRUOO,  aw-ru'go,  s.  (Latin.)  The  jaundice. 

Acrulent,  aw'ru-leut,  a.  Of  a golden  colour. 

Aurum. — See  Gold. 

Aurum  Fulminans. — See  Aurate. 

Aurum  Mubivum,  aw 'rum  mu-si'vum,  t.  Mo- 
saicum,  a combination  of  tin  and  sulphur,  used  ns 
a pigment  for  giving  a golden  colour  to  small  sta- 
tues or  plaster  figures.  It  may  be  made  by  melt- 
ing twelve  ounces  of  tin  with  three  ounces  of  mer- 
cury, and  amalgamating  it  with  three  ounces  of 
mercury;  this  amalgam  is  titeratod  with  seven 
ounces  of  sulphur,  and  three  ounces  of  muriate  of 
ammonia.  The  powder  is  put  into  a matrass, 
bedded  rather  deep  in  sand,  and  kept  for  several 
hours  at  a gentle  heat,  which  is  to  be  raised  nud 
continued  for  several  hours. 

Aurum  Potabile,  aw'rum  po-tnb'e-le,  s.  Potable 
gold.  An  alchemical  preparation  made  by  pouring 
some  volatile  oil  on  the  nitro-muriate  of  gold,  for- 
merly esteemed  as  a cordial. 

Aubcultare,  aws-kul'ta-re,  a.  (uuscultntor,  a lia 
tencr,  Lat)  A name  given  to  tho  lessons  in  , 
elocution  which  were  appointed  to  be  given  in 
monasteries,  by  the  monks,  to  persons,  before  they  i 
were  permitted  to  read  publicly  in  the  church. 

Auscultation,  aws-kul-ta'shun,  ».  ( auscultatio , a 
listening  to,  Lat.)  A term  applied  to  the  several 
methods  of  detecting  the  nature  and  seat  of  dis-  ! 
case  by  the  sense  of  hearing ; that  is,  listening  to 
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the  sounds  produced  in  the  lungs  by  respiration, 
Voice,  cough,  action  of  the  heart,  &c. — See  Ste- 
thoscope. 

Auscultatory,  aws-kul-ta'to-re,  a.  Pertaining 
to  hearing,  or  listening. 

Auspical,  awa'pe-kal,  a.  Relating  to  prognostica- 
tion. 

Auspicate,  aws'pe-kate,  v.  a.  ( auspico,  Lat.)  To 
foreshow  ; to  begin  a business. 

One  of  the  very  first  acts  by  which  it  (the  govern- 
ment) awjpfcxitrd  its  entrance  into  function.— liurlx. 

Auspice,  aws'pia,  r.  ( auspicium,  Lat.)  An  omen 
of  any  future  undertaking  drawn  from  birds ; 

The  negiectior  of  any  of  their  atttpiees,  or  the  rhirp- 
Inj:  of  their  chickens,  was  esteemed  a pmcular  crime, 
which  required  more  expiation  loan  murder.— Bishop 
Store p am  CAe  Priesthood. 

j protection;  favour  shown ; influence;  good  de- 
rived to  others  from  the  piety  of  their  patrons. 
Auspices,  awa'pe-scs,  $.  pi.  Patronage;  protcc- 

ition. 

Auspicial,  aw-spish'al,  n.  Relating  to  prognostics. 
AUSPICIOUS,  aw  - spisb ' us,  a.  Having  omens  of 
success;  prosperous;  fortunate;  favourable;  kind; 
propitious;  lucky;  happy. 

Auspiciously,  aw-spiali'ua-le, ad.  Happily;  pros- 
perously; with  prosperous  omens. 

; Auspiciousness,  aw-spiah'us-nes,  s.  Prosperity; 
promise  of  happiness. 

| Austeb,  aws'tur,  s.  (Latin.)  The  south  wind. 
Austere,  aw -steer',  a.  (austerus,  Lat.  austere,  Fr.) 
Severe ; harsh ; rigid ; sonr  of  taste. 

; The  austere  and  pond’rou*  juices  they  sublime, 

Make  them  ascend  the  porous  soil,  nml  cliino 
The  orange-tree,  the  citron,  and  the  lime.— 

Jbchum 

Austerely,  aw-steer'le,  ad  Severely;  rigidly. 
Austkkkness,  aw-stecr'nes,  *.  Seventy;  strict- 
ness ; rigour ; roughness  in  taste. 

Austerity,  aw-ster'e-te,  t.  Severity;  mortified 
life;  strictness;  cruelty;  harsh  discipline. 
Austral,  aws'tral,  a.  ( australis , Lat.)  Belonging 
to  the  south. 

Australasian,  aws-tra-la'zhe-an,  o.  (austral,  and 
asian .)  Pertaining  to  the  countries  situated  to 
I the  south  of  Asia,  namely,  New  Holland,  Van 
( Dieman’s  Land,  New  Guinea,  Ac.,  now  termed 
Australasia. 

i Australian,  aws-trale-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
continent  of  Australia,  or  New  Holland;— t.  a 
I native  of  New  Holland ; a New  Hollander. 

! Australian  Fantails. — See  Rhipidura. 

1 Australian  Robins. — See  Pctroica. 

Australian  Satin- Birds. — See  Ptilonoryncbus. 
Australis  Pisces,  aws'tra-lis  pis'ses,  s.  (Latin.) 
The  Southern  Fishes,  a constellation  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  containing  twenty- four  stars. 
Australize,  aws'tral-ize,  r.  ».  To  tend  towards 
the  south. 

Austral  Signs,  aws'tral  sinze,  s.  The  last  six 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
equator. 

Austrian,  Aws'tre-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Austria; 
— a.  a native  of  Austria,  one  of  the  countries  of 
continental  Europew 

Austrinb,  aws'trino,  a.  (ouster,  the  south,  Lat.) 
Southern. 

Authentic,  aw-/Aen'tik,  a.  ( authentil-os , Gr.)  Thai 
which  has  everything  requisite  to  give  it  authority, 
as  an  authentic  register ; it  is  used  in  opposition 


to  anything  by  which  authority  is  destroyed ; 
genuine,  not  fictitious;  having  authority.  Dr.  I 
Johnson  says  this  word  is  never  used  of  persons ; t 
but  it  is  frequently  so,  as  in  the  following  pas- 
sages:— 

Thciu  are  the  most  authentkk  rebels,  next  Tyrone,  I 
ever  heard  at.— Beau.  St  FUL 
You  are  a gentleman  of  moat  excellent  breeding,  ad- 
mirable discourse,  of  (treat  admittance,  authentick  in 
your  place  and  person. — Shaks. 

Don  Face!  Why,  he  is  the  most authentiek  dealer  In 
these  commodities. — Ben  Jonson. 

AUTIIENTICAL,  aw-tAen'te-kal,  a.  Not  fictitious| 
being  what  it  seems. 

Authentically,  aw-^en'tc-kal-le,  ad  In  an 
authentic  manner ; with  all  the  circumstances  re- 
quisite to  procure  authority. 

Authekticalness,  aw-tAen'te-kal-nes,  #.  Genu- 
ineness; authority. 

Authenticate,  aw-tAen'te-kate,  v.  a.  To  prove 
by  authority  ; to  render  authentic. 
Authentication,  aw-tAcn-te-ka'shun,  s.  The  act 
of  authenticating ; the  giving  of  authority  by  the 
necessary  formalities. 

Authenticity,  awtAen-tis'se-ie,  s.  Authority; 
genuineness. 

Authenticity,  aw-rten'tik-le,  ad  In  a genuins 
or  authentic  manner. 

Authentic  ness,  aw-Mcn'tik-nes,  s.  The  being  ' 
authentic;  genuineness. 

Author,  nw'tAur,  s.  (auteur,  Fr.  auctor,  Lat.)  The 
creator,  maker,  or  inventor  of  anything;  a com- 
poser of  literary  or  musical  productions.  Used 
for  authorised  in  the  following  passage : 

Oh,  execrable  slaughter  1 
What  hand  hath  author'd  it  I—  Beau,  it  Flet. 

Authoress,  aw'(Ao-res,  s.  The  feminine  of  author; 
a female  writer  of  a book ; a female  efficient. 

Albeit  hi*  (Adam’s)  loss,  without  God’*  mercy,  wn* 
absolutely  irrecoverable ; yet  we  never  find  he  twitted 
her  a*  authoress  of  hi*  fall. — Fdthatn. 

Authorial,  aw-eAo're-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
author. — Not  used. 

Authoritative,  aw-tAor'e-ta-tiv,  a.  Having  au- 
thority ; positive ; having  an  air  of  authority. 
Authoritatively,  aw-(Aor'e-ta-tiv-lc,  ad.  In  an 
authoritative  manner ; with  due  authority. 
Authoritativeness,  aw-iAor  e-ta-tiv-nes,#.  Pos- 
session or  appearance  of  authority. 

Authority,  aw-(Aor'e-te,  i.  ( auctoritas , Lat.)  Le- 
gal power;  influence;  credit;  power;  rule;  sup- 
port ; countenance ; testimony ; credibility ; co- 
gency of  evidence. 

Authorization,  nw-(Ao-re-za'shun,  i.  (autorisei- 
tion,  Fr.)  Establishment  by  authority. 
Authorize,  aw'rto-rize,  v.  a.  (autoriser,  Fr.)  To 
give  authority  to  any  person ; to  make  anything 
legal;  to  establish  anything  by  authority;  to  jus- 
tify; to  prove  a thing  to  be  right;  to  give  credit 
to  any  person  or  thing. 

Authorless,  aw'tAur-les,  a.  Without  an  author 
or  authority. 

Authorship,  aw'(Aor-ship,  t.  The  office  of  an 
author ; the  production  of  an  author. 
Autobiography,  aw' to-be- og'ra-fe,  s.  (auto,  one’s 
self,  bios,  life,  and  greipho , I write,  Gr.)  The 
history  of  a person  written  by  himself. 

I AUTOCARPOUS,  aw'to-kdr'pus,  a.  (autos,  itself,  and 
I carpos , fruit,  Gr.)  Applied  to  such  fruits  as  con- 

! sist  of  the  pericarp  only. 
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Autochthons,  aw-tok'dions,  #.  (nuto,  one**  self, 
and  than,  Uie  earth,  Gr.)  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants  of  a country.  f | 

Autocracy,  aw-tok'ra-se,  a.  (auto,  ones  self,  and  ; 

k ras,  the  head,  Gr.)  Independent  sovereignty. 
Autocrat,  aw'to-crat,  $.  (auto,  one’s  self,  and  kra- 
teo,  I rule  or  govern,  Gr.)  A sovereign  possessed 
of  absolute  power. 

Autocratic,  aw-to-krat'ik,  ) a.(avtokraton-  m 
Autocratical,  aw-to-krat'e-knl,)  kos,  Gr.)  Pos- 
sessing uncontrolled  dominion. 

Autocratrix,  aw'to-kra-triks,  i.  A female  sove- 
reign possessing  absolute  power. 

Auto-da-fe,  aw-to-da-fa',  $.  (act  of  faith.  Span.) 
An  act  of  the  Court  of  Inquisition,  by  which  here- 
tic#, and  other  offenders  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  were  delivered  over  to  the  civil  authorities 
to  be  punished. 

Autograph,  aw'to-grnf,  a.  (auto,  one’s  self,  and 
grapho , I write,  Gr.)  The  particular  band-writ- 
ing  of  a person ; the  original  writing,  and  not  a 
copy,  in  opposition  to  ajwgroph ; the  signature  of 
a person. 

Autooraphal,  aw-tog'ra-fsl,  'l  a.  Pertaining 

Autographic,  aw-to-grafik,  ?•  to  one’*  owu 

Autographic  al,  aw-to-grafe-kal,)  writing. 
Autography,  aw-tog'graf-e,  a.  An  original 
writing. 

Automalite,  aw-tom'a-lite,  $.  (avtomatns,  extra- 
neous, and  lithos.  a stone,  Gr.)  Octahedral  corun- 
dum— the  Spinelle  zincifere  of  Hauy.  A variety 
of  corundnra  of  a dark  green  colour,  containing 
xinc.  It  is  found  associated  with  lead-glance  in 
talc.  Its  crystals  are  regularly  octahedral,  or 
tetrahedral,  with  truncated  angles.  It  consists  of 
alumina,  60.00;  silica,  4.76;  oxide  of  zinc,  24.25; 
oxide  of  iron,  9.25  ; sp.  gr.  4.1. 

Automath,  aw' to -math,  $.  (auto,  one’s  self,  and 
mat  halts,  a scholar,  Gr.)  One  who  is  sclf-edu- 
i cated. 

i Automatic,  aw-to-matlk,  ) a.  (automaton, 

! Automatical,  nw-to-mat'e-kal,  ) Gr.)  Having 
the  power  of  moving  within  itself ; belonging  to 
an  automaton.  In  Physiology,  applied  to  those 
functions  which  are  performed  involuntarily  in  the 
animal  system. 

Automaton,  aw-tom'a-ton,  a.  (Greek.)  A machine 
1 so  constructed  as  to  appeAr  to  be  self-acting,  and 
j to  move  for  a considerable  time  as  if  endowed  with 
animal  life;  applied  particularly  to  those  which 
I are  shaped  like  animals,  and  can  imitate  their 
motions.  Applied  to  the  universe  in  the  following 
passage:— 

1 For  It  is  greater  to  understand  tho  art  whereby  the 
| Almighty  governs  the  motion*  of  the  great  automaton, 
than  to  have  learned  the  intrigues  of  policy.— OUsnviUc’a 

I Automatous,  aw-tom'a-tns,  a.  Having  the  power 
I of  motion  within  itself. 

Autonomous,  aw-ton'o-mns,  a.  ( autonomia,  Gr.) 

Self-named ; self-governing.  0 

Autonomy,  aw  ton'o-me,  «.  (autonomies  Gr.)  The 
living  according  to  one’s  own  will;  self-govern- 
ment.— Not  used. 

Autopsy,  aw'top-se,  t.  (auto,  one’s  self,  ami  ops, 
the  eye,  Gr.)  Ocular  demonstration ; proof  from 
actual  observation. 

Autoptical,  aw-top'te-kal,  a.  Perceiving  by  one’s 
j own  eyes. 

Autoftically,  aw-top'te-kal-le,  ad.  By  means 
of  one's  own  observation. 
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AuTOftCHKDiAHTiCAL,  aw  - to  - ske  - dc  - as'te  kal,  a. 

(a ut n.i,  and  sktdios,  sudden,  Gr.)  Hasty;  slight; 
extemporary. 

You  so  much  overvalue  my  autxchsdlastiml  and  indL 
reMcd  censure  of  St.  Peter's  primary  over  the  rest  of  the  ; 
apostles,  a*  if  1 had  sent  you  some  rare  stuff  which  you 
had  not  (and  much  better)  of  your  own.— /tom  Martin's 
Lexers. 

Autotheism,  aw-to-<Ae'izm,  a.  (auto,  aud  theos, 
God,  Gr.)  A belief  in  the  self-existence  of  the 
Deity. 

Autumn,  aw'tum,  a.  ( autumnua , I -at.)  The  season 
of  the  year  in  which  the  fruita  of  the  earth  ripen;  j 
harvest.  A utumn,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  be- 
gin* when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Libra,  about  the 
22d  of  August,  and  ends  the  2 2d  of  December. 
Autumn  is  represented,  in  painting,  by  a man  of 
mature  age,  clothed,  and  girt  with  a starry  girdle, 
holding  in  one  hand  a pair  of  scales,  equally  poised, 
with  a globe  in  each ; and,  in  the  other,  a bunch 
of  grapes  and  other  fruits.  His  age  denotes  the 
perfection  of  this  season;  and  the  balance,  that 
sign  of  tho  Zodiac  which  the  sun  enters  when  our 
autumn  begins. 

Autumnal,  aw-tnm'nal,  o.  Pertaining  to  autumn. 
The  Autumnal  Equinox  is  when  the  sun  crosses 
the  equinox  on  the  22d  of  September.  The  Au- 
tumnal Signs  are:  Libra,  (^);  Scorpio,  (Hi); 
and  Sagittarius,  ( f ). 

Autumnity,  aw-tuin'ne-te,  a.  The  season  of 
autumn. 

Thy  furnace  reeks 

Ilot  steam*  of  wine,  and  can  alooi  detcrie 
The  drunken  draught*  of  tweet  aufumitifte.— 

Bishop  BatL 

AuXESlS,  awg-ze'sis,  a.  (Lat.  from  auxao,  I en- 
large, Gr.)  Hyperbolical  or  exaggerated  expres- 
sion. 

Auxiliar,  awg-zil'yar,  ) a.  ( auxiliaria , Lat.)  A 
Auxiliary,  awg-zil'ya-re,)  helper;  an  assistant; 
a.  helping;  assisting.  Auxiliary  verb,  a verb  tiut 
helps  to  conjugate  other  verbs. 

Auxiliaries,  awg-zil'ya-ris,  a.  pL  Troops  assist- 
ing another  nation. 

Auxiliation,  awg-xil-e-a'sbun,  a.  Help;  aid; 
succour. 

Auxjliatory,  awg-zil'c-a-to-re,  o.  Assisting. 
Auxin  crus,  awg-xin'u-rus,  a.  (uuxano,  I increase, 
and  ouros,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes ; body 
oval ; tail  coriaceous,  and  armed  with  a single  flat 
fixed  plate : Family,  Astrodenninae. 

Auxin,  awg'zis,  a.  (Lat.  from  (tuge,  splender,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Mackerel  faiiiily, 
Scomberidce. 

Avail,  a- vale',  v.  a.  ( ealotr , Fr.)  To  profit;  to 
promote ; to  assist ; — v.  n.  to  be  of  u>e ; — i.  pro- 
fit; advantage;  benefit- 

Available,  a-va'la-bl,  a.  Profitable;  advanta- 
geous; powerful;  efficacious;  valid;  having  force. 
AvaH.auleness,  a-va'l.i-bl-nes,  a.  Power  of  pro- 
moting tho  end  for  which  it  is  used  ; legal  force ; 
validity. 

Availably,  a-vala-ble,  ad.  Powerfully;  profit- 
ably; advantageously;  legally;  valiJly. 
Availment,  a- vale 'meat,  a.  Usefulness;  advan- 
tage ; profit. 

Avalanche,  av'a-lansh,  #.  (French.)  An  immense 
accumulation  of  snow,  which,  on  becoming  detached 
j from  any  mountainous  height,  is  precipitated  with 
prodigious  velocity,  and  often  with  the  most  de- 
i struct! ve  and  overwhelming  effects  to  the  district 
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AVALE— A VENA. 


AVENACEOUS— AVERRHOA. 


Avale,  a- vale',  r.  o.  (avaler.  Fr.)  To  let  fall ; to 
depress;  to  umke  abject;  to  sink ; — v.  n.  to  sink; 
to  descend  or  come  down. — Obsolete. 

By  that  th*  exalted  i’ll  re  bus  ’gnn  av-tle 
His  weary  wain. 

• • • • • 

Bnt  when  his  latter  ebb  Vins  to  arate. 

Huge  heaps  of  mud  be  leaves. — Sjen/er. 

Avaxt-Courikr,  a-vang-coo-reer,  a.  (French.) 
One  despatched  before  the  rest  to  notify  their  ap- 
proach. 

Avant-Guard,  a-vang-gydrd,  t.  (French.)  Tlic 
van  or  front  of  an  army. 

AvaNTURINB,  a-vau'tu  rin,  a.  A glittering  variety 
of  micaceous  quartz. 

Avarice,  av'a-ris,  $.  (French.)  Covetousness; 
niggardliness  ; greediness  ; insatiable  desire. 

Avaricious,  a* vs-rish'us,  a.  Covetous;  greedy. 

Avariciously,  av-a-rlah’us-lc,  ad.  In  a covetous 
! manner. 

Avariciousness,  ar-a-rish'us-nes,  a.  Avarice ; 
greed ; niggardliness. 

Avarous,  av'a-rus,  a.  Avaricious;  covetous; 
greedy. 

Men  male  well  make  a likely  linlc  hetwene  hym  which 

isaiM/viu  of  gold,  and  liym  that  it  jelousof  love. — Gou/er. 

Avast,  a-vdst',  inteij.  A sea  term.  Hold  ; stop ; 
enough. 

Avatar,  a-va-tdr', a.  (aratara,  Sans.)  A charge  ; 
the  term  used  to  express  each  metamorphosis  of 
an  Indian  deity. 

Avaunt,  a-vawnt',  interj.  (avant,  before,  Fr.)  Be- 
gone ; a word  of  abborrcnco,  by  which  any  one  is 
driven  away; — r.  a.  to  boast;  to  vaunt; — r.  n.  to 
come  before  another  in  a vaunting  manner. — Ob- 
i solcte. 

To  whom  areiuniing  in  great  bravery, 

Ab  peacock  in  his  pain  to!  plumes  doth  prank, 
lie  smote  Ills  courser  in  the  trembling  lluuik. — 

dyenser. 

— i.  boasting. — Obsolete. 

If  he  gave  aught,  he  durst  make  avaunt.— Chaucer. 
Avauntance  and  avauntrie  are  used  by  Gower  in 
the  same  sense. 

The  vice  vclcped  awiwtmiW, 

With  pride  hath  taken  his  acquaintance. 

• • • • 

Through  pride  of  his  avavnU-ie 
Ho  toumeth  into  vilanie. 

Ave,  a-ve',  $.  (Lat,  all  hail !)  The  first  part  of  the 
salutation  used  by  the  Romanists  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  An  abbreviation  of  Avo  Maria. 

Nine  hundred  paternosters  every  day. 

And  thrice  nine  hundred  acei.she  was  wont  to  say.— 

SyenjCT' 

Ayel,  a-vel',  r.  a.  ( acello , Lat.)  To  pnll  or  drag 
away. — Obsolete.— ».  a name  given  iu  the  couu- 
tics  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  the  awn  or  beard 
of  barley. 

Ate  Maria,  a've  ma-ri'a,  a.  (ave,  all  hail!  and 
Maria,  the  Virgin  Mary,  Lat.)  Ave  Mary : the 
two  first  words  of  a prayer  addressed  to  the  Vir- 
gin by  Homan  Catholics.  In  Italy,  the  Ave  Ma- 
ria is  abont  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  when  the 
church  bells  ring,  and  the  devout  suspend  their 

! avocations  or  pastimes  to  repeat  their  Ave  Marias. 

A vena,  a-vc'na,  ».  ( avena,  oats,  Lat.)  The  Oat 
I grass,  a genus  of  the  Graminese  or  Grass  family, 

; i among  which  is  the  well-known  and  highly  valu- 
able  grain,  A.  tativa  or  common  oat,  the  seed  of 
: which  is  the  most  nutritive  of  all  vegetable  pro- 

1 1 ductions. 


Avenaceous,  a-ve-na'shus,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  oats. 

Average,  nv'en-aje,  a.  (arena,  oats,  Lat.)  A cer- 
tain quantity  of  oats  paid  as  rent. 

Avener,)  av'e-nur,  a.  (avena,  corn  ) A name  an- 

Avenor,)  ciently  given  to  an  officer  of  the  king, 
who  had  charge  of  the  horses’  provender. 

Avenge,  a-venj',  v.  a.  (avenger,  Lut.)  To  revenge; 
to  punish.  Used  as  a noun  by  Spenser  in  these 
lines 

And  if  to  that  avenge  by  you  decreed. 

This  hand  may  help,  or  succour  aught  supply. 

Avengeance,  a-ven  jens,  a.  Punishment. 

Avengement,  a-venj  'incut,  a.  Vengeance;  re- 
venge. 

Avenger,  a-ven 'jur,  a.  One  who  punishes,  or  takes 
revenge. 

Avengeress,  a-ven'jur-es,  a.  A female  avenger. 
— Obsolete. 

There  that  cruel  queen  atengerett ; 

Heap  ou  her  new  waves  of  weary  wretchedness. — 
dj  enter. 

Avens,  a'vens,  a.  The  common  name  of  the  Geum, 
a genus  of  plants : Order,  Rosacea*. 

Aventine,  av'en-tine,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Aven- 
tino  Mount,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

A VENTURE,  a-ven'tnre,  a.  (French.)  The  causing 
of  a person's  death  without  felony;  a mischance. 

Avenue,  av'e-nn,  a.  (French.)  An  entrants  to  a 
place ; an  alley,  or  walk  of  trees  before  a house. 

Aver,  a-ver',  e.  a.  (urerer,  Fr.)  To  declare  in  a 
positive  manner ; to  affirm ; to  assert. 

Aver,  a'vur,  a.  Peevish.  A word  used  in  North- 
umberland. 

Sorz.—Arer  i*  an  old  .Scottl|h  word  for  a working  horse. 

A rent  is  need  in  the  Doomsday  Book  for  a day's  work 
of  a ploughman,  valued  at  wit.  iiwr  coni,  rent  re- 
served in  corn,  and  paid  by  farmers  and  tenants  to 
religious  houses.  A rer  land  was  such  ground  as  the 
tenunbi  ploughed  and  Banned  for  the  proper  use  of 
a monastery,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor. — dee  Cvuxland 
JBlowU. 

Average,  av'ur-aje,  a.  (arergittm,  Lat.)  A 
medium  quantity,  or  quotient,  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  sum  total  of  the  quantities  given 
by  their  number;  thus,  7 is  the  average  of 
2X3X4X6X13X14  = 42;  which, divided 
by  6,  the  number  of  quantities  gives  7 as  the 
average  quantity.  A r ertige  in  the  late  of  shipping, 
is  usually  applied  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  any 
sacrifice  made  to  insure  the  safety  of  a ship  and 
cargo ; and  being  a loss  which  underwriters  have 
to  sustain,  it  forms  a part  of  the  law  of  insurance. 
The  simplest  case  is  that  of  throwing  goods  over- 
board to  lighten  a ship.  Here  the  cargo  is  sacri- 
ficed ; and  the  proprietors  of  it,  with  the  ship- 
owners, bear  a share  of  the  loss  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  various  interests.  It  denotes  also 
the  quota  or  proportion  which  each  merchant  or 
proprietor  in  the  ship  or  lading  is  adjudged,  upon 
a reasonable  estimate,  to  contribute  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  voyage,  &c.  In  Law,  that  duty 
or  service  which  the  tenant  is  to  pay  to  the  king 
or  other  lord,  by  the  use  of  his  beasts  or  carriages; 
— v.  a.  to  find  the  medium  quantity  or  price ; to 
estimate  according  to  a given  period  of  time ; to 
proportion. 

Averment,  a-ver 'merit,  a.  A positive  declaration; 
establishment  by  evidence. 

Aternat,  a-ver'nat,  a.  A sort  of  grape. 

Avehrhoa,  av-er-ho'a,  a.  (Averrhoea,  in  Spain.)  1 
A genus  of  East  Indian  shrubs : Order,  Oxalideie. 
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AVERRUNCATK — AVIZE. 


AV1SEMENT—  AVOWEE. 


Averruncatk,  av-er-rung'katc,  r.  a.  ( aremmeo . 
Lat.)  To  root  up ; to  tear  up  by  the  root*. 

Averruncation,  av-er-rung-ka'abuu,  a.  The  act 
of  rooting  up  anything. 

AyebrUKCATOR,  av-er-rung-ka'tur,  a.  An  instru- 
ment for  cutting  off  the  branches  of  trees,  consist- 
ing of  two  blades  fixed  on  the  end  of  a rod,  one 
ef  which  has  a moveable  joint,  which,  by  means 
of  a line  fixed  to  it,  operates  like  a pair  of  scissors. 

AVERS  ATION,  av-er-sa'skun,  t.  (jintnor,  I abhor, 

| Lat.)  Abhorrence;  hatred;  turning  away  with 
| detestation. 

! Averse,  a-verae',  cl  ( artratu , Lat.)  Contrary  to; 
not  favourable  to;  malignant.  In  Ornithology, 
applied  when  the  posterior  extremities  of  a bird 
are  attached  to  the  trunk  near  the  anus,  so  that 
the  body  is  supported  erect,  as  in  the  penguin. 

Aversely,  a-verole,  ad.  Unwillingly;  backwardly; 
unfavourably. 

AvEUSKNLhs,  a-vers'nes,  $.  Unwillingness;  back- 
wardness. 

Aversion,  a-ver'sliun,  a.  (urerato,  Lat.)  Hatred ; 
dislike;  antipathy;  detestation. 

Avert,  a- vert , v.  a.  (averto,  Lat.)  To  turn  aside ; 
to  keep  off ; to  turn  off ; to  put  by ; — v n.  to 
turn  away.  A Latinism. 

Cold  and  averting  from  our  neighbour’s  good.— 
Thomson. 

Averter,  a-veri'ur,  a.  One  that  turns  aside;  a 
preventer. 

Ayes,  a'ves,  a.  (aria,  a bird,  Lit)  Birds.  In 
Zoology,  the  second  class  of  the  Vertebmta,  com- 
prelie  ad  ing  tlie  feathered  animals,  all  of  which 
\ have  a double  circulation,  with  respiration,  warm 
blood,  and  are  oviparous. — See  Animal. 

Aviary,  a've-a-re,  a.  (aviarum,  Lat)  A place  in 
which  birds  are  kept 

Ayicennia,  a-ve-sen'nc-a,  a.  (Avicennea,  the  name 
of  a Persian  physician.)  A genus  of  plants:  Or- 
der, Myoporinoe;  one  of  the  species  is  called  the 
White  alangrove. 

Avici  da,  a- vis 'e-da,  a.  (avia,  a bird,  and  cmlo , I 
kill,  Lat.)  A genus  of  falcons,  belonging  to 
Swainoon's  sub-fumily,  Falconinie. 

Avicula,  a-vik'u-la,  a.  (aricvln,  a little  bird.)  A 
genus  of  marine  bivalve  mollusca,  the  shells  of 
which  are  winged;  foliareous;  externally  aud  inter- 
nally of  a brilliant  pearly  ludro;  one  of  the  species, 
A.  margaritifera,  is  the  well-known  oyster,  from 
which  the  most  precious  pearls  are  obtained. 

Aviculidac,  m-vik'u-li-de,  a.  Muscles  and  pearl 
oysters;  a family  of  molluscs  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Atrachia ; that  ia,  those  inhabitants  of  uni- 
valve shells  which  have  no  syphons.  The  animals  , 
are  attached  to  the  shells,  and  have  a byssus ; the 
shells  are  foliaeeoos,  and  of  a pearly  lustre  inter- 
nally; Lhe  valves  generally  gaping. 

Avidiodb,  a-vid'e-us,  o.  (a vidua,  Lat.)  Greedy; 
eager. 

AvidioUSLY,  a-vid'e-us-le,  ad.  Eagerly;  greedily. 

1 Avidity,  a-vid'e-te,  a.  (aviditua,  Lat.)  Greediness; 
eagerness;  anxiousness. 

A vile,  a-vile',  ».  o.  ( aviler , old  Fr.)  To  depreciate; 

I to  hold  cheap. 

Being  deprest  awhile, 

I Want  makes  us  know  the  price  of  what  we  firlte.— 

Ik  it  Jirnion. 

A vise,)  a- vise',  r.  n.  ( aviser , Fr.)  To  consider; 
j Avize, | to  counsel;  to  examine; — a.  advice. — 
Obsolete, 
ixa 


Avisement,  a vue'ment,  i.  Advisement ; oounseL 
— Obsolete. 

Avitous,  av'e-tus,  a.  (aritva,  Lat.)  Left  by  an 
ancestor;  ancient. — Not  u-ed. 

Avocate,  av'o-kate,  v.  a.  (owes,  Lat.)  To  call 
away ; to  call  from. 

Avocation,  a-vo-ka'shun,  r.  a.  The  act  of  calling 
off  or  aside ; — a.  one’s  business  or  calling. 

A vocative,  a-vok'a-tiv,  a.  That  which  calls  off 
from  or  aside. 

AvogaTO,  »-vo-ga'to,  ^ a.  The  nHigator  pear;  a 
AVOCADO,  a-vo-ka'do,J  West  Indian  tree;  the 
Laurus  I’ereea  of  Linrucus : Order,  Laorintc. 

Avoid,  a voyd',  v.  a.  (wider,  old  Fr.)  To  sliun  ; 
to  escape  ; to  evacuate  ; to  quit ; — 1>.  n.  to  retire ; ; 
to  become  void  or  vacant. 

And  David  avoided  out  of  hU  presence  twice.—!  Sow* 

Avoidable,  a-voyd'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  shunned 
or  avoided ; liable  to  be  shunned  or  annulled. 
Avoidance,  a-voyd'ans,  s.  The  act  of  avoiding; 
the  course  by  which  anything  is  carried  off ; the 
act  or  state  of  becoming  vacant ; the  act  of  an- 
nulling; the  state  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
without  an  incumbent. 

AVOIDER,  a-voyd'ur,  a.  One  who  avoids,  shun*, 
escapes,  or  carries  anything  away.  The  word 
avoid  is  frequently  used  by  old  writers,  to  signify 
the  removal  of  dishes  from  table  ; as — 

His  office  to  avoid  the  table*,  in  fair  and  decent  man. 
ner. — Queen  JJia.  Prog,  at  the  Temple,  i.  20. 

hence  the  word  amider. 

A VOIDLESS,  a- voyd 'lea,  fl.  Unavoidable;  inevitable. 
Avoirdupois,  av-er-du-poys',  a.  (avoir,  to  have, 
du,  of,  and  poia,  weight,  Fr.)  A pound  weight, 
of  which  the  pound  is  16  ounces,  236  drams,  or 
7000  grains:  28  lbs.  make  1 qr.t  and  4 qra. 
make  1 cwt.  i 

A VOICE,  a- vukc\  r.  a.  (a,  from,  and  two,  I call,  j 
Lat.)  To  call  back,  or  to  call  from. 

Avolatjon,  a-vo-la'shun,  a.  («.  from,  and  roJo,  I 
fly,  Lat.)  The  act  of  flying  from ; flight ; escape,  j 
Avoset,  av'o-zct,  a.  The  common  name  of  the 
Itecurvirostro,  a genus  of  long*  legged,  web- footed 
wading  birds,  with  long  turned-up  bills. 

Avouch,  a-vowtah',  v.  n.  (avouer,  Fr.)  To  assert ; 
to  nftirm ; to  produce  in  favour  of  another ; to  j 
vindicate  ; to  justify ; — #.  a declaration  ; an  evi- 
dence; testimony. 

I might  not  this  believe 
Without  the  sensible  and  try’d  m» ek 
Of  mine  owu  eyea .—Skaka. 

Avouch  a BLR,  a-vowtsh'a-bl,  o.  That  may  be 
avonehed. 

Avoucher,  a-vowtsh'ur,  s.  That  which  avouches 
or  affirms. 

Atouchmbnt,  a-voutsh'ment,  a.  An  affirmatoiy 
declaration. 

Avow,  a- vow',  v.  a.  (avouer,  Fr.)  To  declare ; to 
profess ; to  assert ; to  justify. 

Avow  able,  a-vow'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  avowed ; ; 
* that  may  be  declared  openly  without  shuttle.  { 
Avow  ABLY,  a-vow'a-ble,  ad.  In  an  avowable 
I manner. 

Avowal,  a-vow'al,  s.  A positive  and  open  decia-  ^ 
ration.  , 

Avowedly,  a-vow'ed-le,  ad.  In  an  open  avowed 
manner.  j 

I Avowee,  a-vow-ee',  s.  (aroue,  a patron,  Fr.)  lie 
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to  whom  the  right  of  advowson  of  an y church 
belongs ; the  advowee. 

Avower,  a- vow' or,  a.  One  who  avows. 

Avowry,  a- vow' re,  a.  In  Law,  a term  signifying 
the  justification  or  statement  of  the  can*'  when 
one  takes  out  a distress  for  rent  against  another, 
and  the  distressed  person  pleads  replevin  or  re- 
dress. 

Avowsal,  a-vow'xal,  a.  A confession. 

Avowtry,  a-vow'tre,  a.  Adultery. — Obsolete. 

Ayulsed,  a-vursed,/wrt  (aculsua,  Lat.)  Plucked 
or  pulled  off. 

Avulsion,  a-vul'shun,  a.  (acuhio,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  pulling  one  thing  from  another. 

Await,  a-wat«\  v.  a.  To  expect ; to  wait  for ; to 
attend ; to  be  in  store  for;— s.  ambush. — Obsolete 
in  this  sense. 

For  thousand  perils  lie  in  close  await 
About  us  daily,  to  work  our  decay.— fipenaer. 

! Awake,  a-wakc',  v.  a.  (atceccian,  Sax.)  To  rouse 
out  of  sleep;  to  rouse  from  a state  of  lethargy;  to 
pat  into  new  action ; — v.  n.  to  waken  out  of  sleep; 
— a.  not  sleeping;  vigilant;  active. 

Awaken,  s-wa  kn. — See  Awake. 

Awakexer,  a-wake'nur,  t.  That  which  awakens. 

Awakening,  a-wake'ning,  a.  The  act  of  awaking 
ont  of  sleep. 

Award,  a-wawrd',  r.  a.  ( awarder , old  Fr.)  To  give 
anything  by  a judicial  sentence;  to  adjudge;  to 
give  by  way  of  punishment  or  reward; — v.  ».  to 
1 judge;  to  determine; 

Th®  unwise  aieard  to  lodge  it  In  the  towers. 

An  offering  sacred. — 1’opc's  Odyttey. 

| — a.  judgment;  sentence;  determination. 

Awarder,  a-wawr'dur,  a.  One  who  awards  or 
determines  judicially. 

Aware,  a-ware',  odL  (getcarian.  Sax.)  Vigilant; 
attentive;  cautions; — r.  a.  to  beware;  to  be  cau- 
tious.— Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

Awarn,  a-wawrn',  v.  a.  ( a,  and  team.)  To  caution. 
—Obsolete. 

That  evmr  bird  and  beast  aitwmed  mnde 

To  shroud  themselves,  while  sleep  their  senses  did 
invade. — Spenaer. 

Awat,  a-wa',  ad.  (aweg,  Sax.)  Absent  from  any 
p’ace  or  person ; 

I hare  a pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

I ■ Why,  that's  with  wutclung ; 'twill  cnoay  again. 

Skaka. 

let  us  go;  begone;  away  with,  take  away,  throw 
away;  cannot  away  with,  cannot  bear. 

Awaywokd,  a-wawurd,  (aweg,  and  tetard,  Sax  ) 
The  old  adverb  for  away,  in  the  sense  of  turning 
aside  from  a person  or  place. — Obsolete. 

But  he.  that  kyng,  with  cyen  wrothe. 

Ills  chero  (his  face)  aweitcarde  fro  me  caste. — 
Qower. 

Awe,  aw,  a.  (age..  Sax.  and  ogan , Goth.)  Rever- 
ential fear;  reverence; — r.  a.  to  strike  with  rever- 
ence or  fear ; to  keep  in  subjection. 

Aweary,  a-wo're,  a.  Weary;  tired. 

I am  aweary;  give  me  leave  a while. — Skaka. 

Aweather,  a-weth'ur,  ad.  A sea  term;  on  the 
weather  aide;  towards  the  wind. 

Awe-dan  d,  aw 'band,  a.  A chock. 

Awe-commanding,  aw  'kom  - man  tling,  <i.  Striking 
with  awe. 

Aweigh,  a-wa',  ad.  A sea  term,  denoting  that  the 
1 1 anchor  has  just  been  pulled  from  its  bold,  and 
hangs  perpendicularly. 


Awe  struck,  aw 'struck,  a.  Impressed  with  awe.  J 

Awi  i L,  aw'foi,  a.  That  strikes  with  awe  or  deep  j 
reverence ; worshipful ; invested  with  high  autho- 
rity; timorous. 

Awful-eyed,  aw 'ful-i'd,  a.  Having  eyes  exciting 
awe. 

Pure  and  undeflled  temj>ernnce,  manly  and  autfut-eyxi 

fortitude.— Mare's  Song  of  ike  SonL 

Awfully,  aw'ful-le,  ad.  In  a reverential  maimer; 
in  a manner  striking  with  awe. 

The  lion  awfully  forbids  the  prey. — Drydem. 

Awfulness,  aw  'ful-nes,  a.  The  quality  of  awe ; 
the  state  of  being  struck  with  awe ; solemnity.; 
exciting  awe. 

Awiiape,  a-hwspe',  o.  o,  (atoeoppon,  to  cast  down. 
Sax.)  To  strike ; to  confound  ; to  terrify. — Ob- 
solete. 

• Ah  1 my  dear  gossip,*  answered  then  the  ape, 

• Deeply  do  your  tau  words  my  wits  awhape.' — 

Chattoer. 

Aw  heels,  a-hweels',  ad.  On  wheels. 

And  will  they  not  cry  then,  the  world  runs  awheel*  T — 
lien  Joneon. 

Awhile,  a-hwi!e',  ad.  Some  time ; some  space  of 
time ; an  interval. 

Awhit,  a-hwit',  a.  This  word  is  sometimes  used 
adverbially,  but  it  is  only  a whit;  that  is,  a jot,  a 
tittle. 

Awk,  awk,  o.  An  old  adjective,  signifying  odd, 
out  of  order,  sinister. 

Note.— The  word  me k is  probably  derived  from  the 
strange  awkward-looking  bint,  the  auk,  or.  as  it  Is  M 
sometimes  spelt,  awk.  A stupid  or  clumsy  fw  rson  is 
sometimes  called  an  aitvfc.  The  word  awk  is  used  ia 
Norfolk  In  the  sense  of  inverted,  as  tlie  lulls  arc  rung 
atnfc,  that  is,  backward.  The  word  Is  met  with  in  the 
• Promptuarium  Parvularum,’  (1510,}  defined  as  sig- 
nnMnir  wrong,  sinister,  angry,  or  ill-natured— as  aU« 
nwktly,  Kigmt«ing  ill-naturedly.  In  Golden’s  transla- 
tion of  Ovid's'Metamorphn&i*,  the  word  auk-end  occurs  j 
for  the  end  not  commonly  used 

• • • • Andstrake 

The  au'fc-md  of  hir  charm'd  rod  upou  our  beadea,  and 
spake. 

Awkward,  awk'wurd,  a.  (tttcerd,  Sax.  according 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  but  more  probably  from  au-k 
and  weal'd,  towards.  Sax.)  Inelegant;  unpolite; 
ungenteel ; unready;  unhandy;  not  dexterous; 
clumsy ; perverse  ; untoward ; untaught. 

Awkwardly,  awk'wurU-ks,  ud.  Clumsily;  inele- 
gantly; ungainly. 

Awkwardness,  awk'wurd- nos,  a.  Inelegance; 
clumsiness;  want  of  gentility ; unsuitableness. 

Awl,  awl,  a.  (ad,  Sax.  aul,  Goth,  and  aM.  Germ.) 

A sharp  instrument  for  making  holes  with — used 
by  shoemakers  and  other  workers  in  IcatheT. 

Aw  less,  aw'Ies,  a.  Without  reverence;  wanting 
the  power  to  excite  reverence. 

Awmk  or  Ann,  awm,  a.  A Dntch  measure,  equal 
to  34.1G  Imperial  gallons  at  Amsterdam,  and 
33.32  at  Rotterdam. 

Awn,  own,  a.  In  Botany,  the  rigid  or  hairy -pointed 
beard  of  com  or  other  grosses. 

Awning,  awn'ing,  a.  Any  covering  spread  over  a 
ship  or  boat  to  keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
rain. 

Awnless,  awnlca,  a.  Without  awns. 

Awoke,  a-woke'.  The  past  of  the  verb  To  awake. 

A work,  a-wurk',  ad.  At  work. 

Awokkikg,  a-wurk 'ing,  ad.  In  a state  of  labour. 
—Not  used. 

Awry,  a-ri', a.  Obliquely;  asquint;  unevenly;  not 
according  to  right  reason ; perversely. 
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, Axal,  ax 'ill,  a.  Relating  to  the  axis.  Axal  section, 
a section  through  the  axis  of  a body. 

Axe,  aka,  s.  (trx,  Sax.  auizi,  Goth,  marine,  Gr.) 
i An  instrument,  consisting  of  a sharp-edged  head 
fixed  to  a handle,  to  cut  or  chop  with,  the  edge 
being  on  the  same  line  with  the  handle, 
i A XL. stone,  aks'stone,  s.  A sub-species  of  jade,  a 
mineral  found  in  New  Zealand  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  the  inhabitant* 
make  hatchets  and  other  cutting  instrument*. 

Ax iform,  aks'e-fimrm,  a.  In  the  shape  of  an  axis. 

Axil,  ag'zil,  \ s.  ( axilla , LaL)  In  Anatomy, 

Axilla,  ag-zil'la,  ( the  armpit.  In  Botany,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  stalk  of  a leaf  with  the  stem. 

Axillar,  ag-zil'lar,  ^ a.  ( curiUa,  and  axillaris, 

Axillary,  ag-zil 'la-re, > Lat.)  In  Anatomy,  be- 
longing to  the  axilla  or  armpit;  and  applied  to 
the  arteries,  veins,  glands,  lymphatics,  and  plexus 
j connected  therewith.  In  Botany,  applied  to  flower- 
stalks  when  proceeding  from  the  axilla,  or  angle 
made  by  a leaf  and  stem,  or  branch  and  stem ; 
also  to  Howcrs,  and  the  spikes  of  flowers  proceeding 
from  either  of  these.  In  Entomology,  applied  to 
parts  that  spring  from  the  point  of  union  of  two 
other  parts. 

Axinitk,  aks'e-nite,  s.  The  Thtimerstone  of  Wer- 
ner, a mineral  of  a brown,  gray,  black,  or  bine 
colour,  with  axe-shaped  crystals;  texture  foliated  ; 
fracture  conchoidal ; melts  into  a hard  black  ena- 
mel before  the  blowpipe.  It  consists  of  silica,  44 ; 
alumina,  18;  lime,  19;  oxide  of  iron,  14:  oxide 
of  manganese,  4. 

Axixomaxcy,  ng-ze-nom'nn-se,  *.  (axme,  a hatchet, 
and  numteia,  divination,  Gr.)  An  ancient  method 
of  divination  by  means  of  a hatchet,  in  much  re- 
pute among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; said  to  have 
been  done  by  laying  an  agato  on  a red-hot  hatchet. 

Axiom,  ok'sbum,  s.  (nxioo,  l am  worthy,  Gr.)  A 
self-evident  proposition ; a thing  evident  to  every 
one  when  stated  : snch  as,  ‘ The  whole  is  greater 
than  a part,'  1 Nothing  can  produce  nothing.’ 

Axiomatical,  ak*-e-o-mat'e-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
an  axiom. 

Axis,  ak'sis,  «.  (Latin.)  The  line,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, that  passes  through  anything  on  which  it 
may  revolve.  1st,  In  Geometry,  the  straight  line 
i in  a plane  figure,  about  which  it  revolves  to  pro- 
duce or  generate  a solid.  2d,  In  Conic  Sections, 
a right  line  dividing  the  section  into  two  parts, 
and  cutting  all  its  ordinates  at  right  angles.  3d, 
In  Astronomy,  an  imaginary  line  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  about  which  they  perform  their  diurnal 
revolutions.  4th,  In  Mechanics,  the  axis  of  a 
1 balance  is  the  line  about  which  it  moves,  or  rather 
turns  about ; the  axis  of  oscillation  is  a right  line, 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  passing  through  the  centre, 
about  which  a pendulum  vibrates;  the  wheel  and 
axis  is  one  of  the  mechanical  powers,  consisting 
of  a wheel  concentric  with  the  base  of  a cylin- 
der, and  moveable  together  with  it  about  its  axis. 
5th,  In  Optics,  an  art*  is  that  particular  ray  of 
light,  coming  from  any  object,  which  fnlls  per-  [ 
pendirularly  on  the  eye.  Cth,  In  Architecture,  ! 
spiral  axis  is  the  axis  of  a twisted  column  drawn 
spirally,  in  order  to  trace  the  circumvolutions 
without;  the  axis  of  the  Ionic  capital  is  a lino 
passing  perpendicularly  through  the  middle  of  the 
eye  of  the  volute.  7th,  In  Anatomy,  the  aril  is 
the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  ; it  has  a process, 
Ho 


or  tooth,  which  goes  into  the  first  vertebra,  and 
this  by  some  is  called  the  axis.  8th,  In  Botany, 
the  axis  is  a taper  column,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
some  flowers  or  catkins,  round  which  the  other 
part*  arc  disposed ; or  it  signifies  the  stein  round 
which  the  leaves,  or  modified  leaves,  arc  produced. 
Axis  of  a vessel  is  an  imaginary  line,  passing  the 
middle  of  it  perpendicular  to  its  base,  and  equally 
distant  from  its  sides.  Axis  is  also  the  name 
given  by  Smith  to  a genus  of  Indian  stags,  in- 
cluding the  Cervus  axis  of  Limiseus:  Family, 
Cervidse. 

Axle,  ak'sl,  ) i.  (axis,  Lat.)  The  piece 

Axle-tree,  ak'sl-tre,  > of  timber  or  iron  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  a wheel. 

Axolotls,  aks-o-lo'tus,  *.  A Mexican  term  for  a j 
genus  of  pcrenihranchiate  amphibeans,  found  in 
the  lakes  of  Mexico. 

Axotomous,  aks-ot'o-mu*,  a.  (axon,  axis,  and  temno, 

I cat,  Gr.)  A mineralogical  term,  signifying  clcav- 
ablc  in  one  particular  direction. 

AXUKGIA,  aka-un'je-a,  s.  (axis,  an  axletreo,  and 
tmfjo,  I anoint,  Lit.)  The  grease  or  fat  of  ani- 
mals, used  in  greasing  the  axles  of  wheels.  Ax-  | 
unfa  curata,  purified  bog’s -lard.  Axungia  tie 
mumia,  the  marrow  of  bones.  Axunjia  poixina , 
bog’s-lard. 

Ay,  i,  ad.  (ai.  Sax.)  Yea ; certainly. 

Ate,  ay,  ad.  (aei,  always,  Gr.  air,  Goth.)  Always; 
to  eternity ; for  ever. 

Aye  Aye. — See  Chciromys. 

Ay  Me,  ay  me,  inter/.  (ahime,  Ital.  oimoi,  Gr.) 
Equivalent  to  ah  me! 

Ay  me!  I fondly  dream !— StiUon’s  Lycida*. 

Aymeet.  and  hearty  hrighoa, 

Are  Ballet*  fit  for  soldiers  —Beam.  4 Fit L 

Aymestry  Limestone,  ay'me-stre  limestone,  s. 

In  Geology,  one  of  the  calcareous  beds  of  the  upper  j 
Silurian  series,  which,  from  its  numerous  organic 
remains,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  deposited  by  I 
accumulations  of  corals  and  shells.  It  occurs  near 
Ludlow,  Malvern,  aud  other  place*  in  Wale*. 

Ayry. — See  Eyry. 

Azalea,  a-za'le-a.  s.  (azaleas,  dry,  Gr.)  A genus  j 
of  beautiful  deciduous  shrubby  plants,  with  richly 
coloured  trumpet-shaped  or  bell-shaped  flowers: 
Order,  Rhodoraccs. 

Azarole,  az’a-role,  s.  A species  of  thorn. 

Azerit,  az'er-it,  > . . f , 

Ammta,  ..-CT-itV  ['•  A SPm05  of  I'lum- 

Azimuth,  az'e-muf/i,  s.  (Arabic.)  The  azimuth  of 
the  tun , or  of  a star,  is  an  arch  between  the  me- 
ridian of  the  place  and  any  given  vertical  line. 
Magnctical  azimuth , is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  con- 
tained between  the  sun’s  azimuth  circle  and  the 
magnetical  meridian.  The  azimuth  a>mpa*s , is  an 
instrument  used  at  sea  for  finding  the  sun’s  mag- 
netical azimuth.  Azimuth  dial,  is  a dial  whose 
stile  or  gnomon  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  Azimuth  circles,  are  great  circles  of 
the  heavens  intersecting  one  another  in  the  zenith 
And  nadir,  and  consequently  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  horizon. 

AZOXI,  a-zo'ni,  s.  (a,  without,  and  zona , a circle, 

Gr  ) A term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  such 
gods  as  were  acknowledged  in  every  country,  and 
were  not  the  divinities  of  any  particular  jieople  or 
nation.  The  local  deities  were  called  Zoniei. 

Azote,  az-ote',  s.  (a,  without,  and  sot,  life,  Gr.) 
Nitrogen ; an  elementary  substance,  so  named  j 


AZOTH—  AZURITE. 


AZURN — AZYMITKS. 


because  it  does  not  support  life.  It  is  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  of  blood,  muscular 
fibre,  and  many  minerals.  The  name,  nitrogen, 
is  given  to  it  from  its  being  the  base  of  nitre. — 
The  following  are  some  of  its  compounds : — Ato- 
bntzhfe,  consisting  of  12  equivalents  of  carbon,  5 
of  hydrogen,  and  l of  nitrogen.  Az'tbcnzoitU , 42 
of  carbon,  1(1^  of  hydrogen,  and  2£  of  nitrogen. 

A :oAc*rufo,  42  of  carbon,  15  of  hydrogen,  and  2 
of  nitrogen. 

Azorn,  nz'olli,  s.  The  liquid  of  sublimated  quick- 
silver. 

Azotic,  a-zot‘ik,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  azote. 

AzoTITE,  az'o-tite,  s.  A salt  formed  of  nitrous 
oxide,  &c. 

Azulmic  Acid,  a-zul'inik  as'sid,  n.  An  acid  found 
in  the  black  matter  deposited  during  the  decom- 
position of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Azure,  a'zhtire,  ».  A blue  colour  like  that  of  the 
sky.  In  Heraldry,  the  blue  colour  in  the  armorial 
bearings  of  any  person  below  the  rank  of  a baron. 
In  the  escutcheon  of  a nobleman,  it  is  called  sap- 
phire, and,  in  that  of  a sovereign  prince,  ; 

In  Engraving,  this  colour  is  expressed  by  lines  or 
strokes  drown  horizontally ; — v.  a.  to  colour  any- 
thing blue. 

AzURKD,  a' shar'd,  a.  Sky-coloured. 

Azuke-stone,  a'zliure-stone,  1 $.  The  lapis  lazuli 

Azukxte,  a'zhure-itc,  ) of  lapidaries,  and 


lazulitc  of  Hany;  a mineral  of  a fine  azure  bluo  i 
colour;  crystaiizcd  in  rhornbohcdral  dodecahedrons, 
massive  and  disseminated  ; structure  finely  granu- 
lar, almost  compact ; fracture  conchoid  d or  uneven; 
lustre  feeble;  scratches  glass.  Its  ingredients  are 
— Phosphoric  acid,  43.32 ; alumina,  54.50;  mag- 
nesia, 13.5G;  lime,  0.40;  oxide  of  iron,  0.80; 
silica,  fi.50;  water,  0.50;  »p.  gr.  3.0 — 3.1;  hard- 
ness, 5 — 6. 

Azurn,  a'zhum,  a.  ( azurin , Fr.)  Of  a bright  blue 
colour;  sky-coloured. 

Azygocera,  az-e-gos'e-ra,  t.  (a,  without,  zygon,  a 
pair  or  yoke,  and  kercu,  a horn,  Gr.)  A name 
given  by  Ulainvillo  to  a section  of  the  Nereides, 
comprising  those  which  have  their  tentacular  sys- 
tem much  shortened. 

Azygos,  az'e-gos,  s.  (a,  without,  and  zygon,  a yoke, 
Gr.)  A namo  given  to  several  muscles,  veins, 
and  bones,  which  occur  singly,  and  not  in  pairs : 
as  a process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  azygos  proces- 
sus; a muscle  of  the  uvula,  azygos  u rube;  and 
the  azygos  vein,  a vein  of  the  thorax,  azygos  ceua. 

Azyma,  az'e-ma,  s.  (a,  without,  and  zyme,  leaven, 
Gr.)  In  Theology,  the  fi‘ast  of  unleavened  bread 
among  the  Jews. 

Azymites,  az'e-inites,  s.  A name  given  by  the 
Greeks,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  tho  Latin 
Church,  because  they  used  unleavened  bread  in 
the  eucharist. 


B— BABBLE. 


BABBLEMENT — BABY. 


B,  tho  second  letter,  and  first  consonant  of  the 
English  alphabet,  is  pronounced,  as  in  most  other 
European  languages,  by  pressing  tho  whole  length 
of  the  lips  together,  and  forcing  them  open  with 
n strong  breath.  It  has  a near  affinity  with  the 
other  labial  letters,  and  is  confounded  by  the  Ger- 
mans with  P,  and  by  the  Gascons  with  V.  B, 
as  a numeral  among  the  Romans,  stood  for  300, 
and,  with  a dash  over  it,  for  3000.  B,  in  Chrono- 
logy, stands  for  one  of  the  dominical  letters,  and, 
in  Music,  for  the  seventh  note  in  the  gamut.  For 
its  other  uses  as  an  abbreviation — see  Appendix. 

Baa,  Ui,  s.  The  cry  of  a sheep ; — v.  n.  to  cry  like 
a sheep. 

Baa i.,  ba'al,  s.  (Hebrew,  lord  or  master.)  A gene- 
ric term  for  God  in  many  of  the  Syro- Arabian 
languages.  It  is  probable,  that  under  the  name 
of  Baal  was  worshipped  one  of  tho  astral  spirits, 
in  whom  tho  power  of  nature  was  considered  to 
reside ; and  that  Baal  was  the  representative, 
primarily,  of  that  of  the  Sun,  and  latterly  as  that 
of  Jupiter,  considered  as  the  greater  star  of  good 
fortune  ; while  Ashtorelk  represented,  originally, 
the  Goddess  of  the  Moon,  and,  at  a Inter  period, 
the  planet  Venus : both  seem  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped conjunctly. 

Baukillarh,  bah  bH'hlrd,  $.  The  cnixuca  gnr- 
rula,  a bird ; known  likewise  by  the  names  of  the 
wliitc-brensted  or  babbling  favoette,  lesser  white- 
throat,  and  nettle-creeper. 

Babble,  bab'bl,  r.  n,  (irafian,  Sax.  babiller , Fr.) 
To  prattle  like  a child ; to  prate  imperfectly ; to 
talk  idly  or  irrationally ; to  tell  secrets ; to  talk 


much  ; — r.  a.  to  prate ; — a.  idle  talk  ; senseless 
prattle. 

Baiihlesikst,  bab'bl-mcnt,  t.  Senseless  prate ; 
empty  words. 

BAr.iii.bR.  bab'blur,  s.  An  idle  talker;  an  irra- 
tional prattler ; a teller  of  secrets. 

Bahiii.kus. — See  Crateropodinn*. 

Baubling,  bab  bling,  s.  Foolish  or  unprofitable 
talk. 

Bade,  babe,  s.  An  Infant ; a child  of  cither  sex. 

Bauel,  ba'bol,  s.  Confusion;  tumult;  disorder. 

That  boM  of  strange  heathen  lanpun  jre*.-. 

Hammonds  Sermons. 

Babery,  ba'bcr-c,  r.  Finerv,  to  please  a babo  or 
child. 

Badiana,  ba-be-a'na,  s.  ( babaner , Put  so  called 
from  the  roots  being  the  fold  of  baboons.)  A 
genus  of  bulbous- rooted  Cnpe  plants,  with  beau- 
tiful yellow  purple  or  scarlet  flowers  : Order, 
Iridcie. 

F. a m koi  ssa,  bn-bc-rows'sa,  s.  The  horned  hog, 
a species  of  wild  hog  which  inhabits  the  woods  of 
Java,  Celebes,  and  other  of  the  Sundn  isles.  The 
legs  and  tusks  are  longer  than  in  any  other  species 
of  bog;  the  latter  are  curved  backward,  as  a 
defence  to  the  eyes,  while  the  animal  mokes  its 
passage  through  the  entangled  jungles. 

Radish,  bullish,  a.  Childish. 

BatiOON,  ba-boon',  I.  ( balmino , Ital.  balouin,  Fr.) 
The  common  nntne  given  to  those  monkeys  which 
have  heads  resembling  those  of  the  dog ; they  form 
the  genus  Cynocephnius  of  Cuvier. — Which  see.  j 

Baijy,  ba  be,  s.  A child ; an  infant;  a small  image,  ' 
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in  Imitation  of  a child,  which  girls  play  with ; — a. 
like  a baby;  diminutive;  email; 

In  *uch  index**,  although  small  prlrks 
To  their  sub-cqui-nt  volume*,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  Riant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large. — £ hats. 

— v.  a.  to  treat  one  like  a baby;  to  impose  upon. 

At  best  it  (wealth)  bahir*  us  with  endless  toys, 

And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dust.— 

Voiuy. 

pABTHOOO.b.'bo-hood,  l childhood 

Ladyship,  babe-ship,  ) 

Babyish,  ba'be-ish,  a . Childish;  in  the  state  of 
an  infant. 

Babylonian,  babbc-lo'ne-an,  t.  A native  of  Ba- 
bylon ; — a.  pertaining  to  Babylon. 

Baiiylonic,  bab-be-lon'ik,  [ o.  Pertaining  to 
Babylonish,  bab-bc-lon'ish,  ) Babylon. 
Bahylonical,  bab-bc-lon'e-k*l,  a.  (Babel  or  Baby- 
lon.) Tumultuously;  disorderly. 

He  saw  plainly  their  antiquity,  novelty  ; their  univer- 
sality, a /JabybmioU  tyranny  ; and  tlieir  consent,  a cun- 
sp  racy. — Harrington. 

Bac  or  Back,  bak,  t.  A largo  flat  tub,  in  which 
wort  is  cooled  in  the  process  of  brewing. 

Bacazia,  ba-ka'zhe-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Prof.  Bacaz.) 
A Peruvian  evergreen  spiny  shrub,  with  crimson 
labeate  flowers : Order,  Com  posit  sc. 
Baccalaureate,  bak-ka-law’re-ate,  s.  (baccalau- 
rius , a Batchelor,  I -at.)  The  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  the  lowest  degree  conferred  in  the  English 
and  French  universities. 

Baccate,  bakkate,  \ a.  (bacca,  a berry.)  In 
Oaccated,  bak'kay-ted,)  Botany,  berried;  fleshy, 
having  seed  contained  in  a fleshy  fruit. 
BaCCAULARIS,  bak  - ka  - la ' ris,  s.  A fmit  having 
several  distinct  carpels,  with  a succulent  coating, 
and  seated  on  a short  receptacle. 

Baccha,  bak'ka,  t.  A genua  of  dipterous  insects, 
of  a bronze  colour,  marked  with  yellow. 
Bacchanal,  bak'kn-nrd,  ( *. {bacchanalia, 

Bacchanalian,  buk-ka-na'le-an,)  Lat.)  A re- 
veller ; a drunkard ; a devotee  to  Bacchus,  the 
god  of  wine  ; — a.  revelling ; drunken. 

But  answering  to  the  ignoble  call. 

How  answers  each  bold  bacchanal  f — Pyron. 
We«t  country  lads,  who  drank  ale,  smoked  tobacco, 
punned,  and  sung  bacchanalian  catches  the  whole  even- 
ing. —Grave's  IteojtL  of  SkenSUme. 

Bacchanals,  buk'ka-nalz,  a.  The  drunken  feasts 
and  revels  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine. 

Ha  ! my  brave  emperor. 

Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  bacchanals, 

And  celebrate  our  drink  !— >A ats. 

Bacchant,  bak  leant,  ) a.  (bacchant,  Lat.)  A 

Bacchante,  bak'kant,  ) reveller. 

Baccuaris,  bak'ka-ris,  s.  (Bacchus,  from  its  wine 
colour.)  Ploughman's  Spikenard ; a genus  of 
composite  plants,  several  species  of  which  possess 
stimulant  and  tonic  properties : Sub-order,  Car- 
duaceac  Vemoniaccse.  Ploughman's  Spikenard  is 
given  as  the  vernacular  name  to  this  genus  by 
I-oudon.  The  British  species  Conyza  Sqtiarroaa,  is 
the  plant  projierly  designated  by  that  nuine. 
Bacchia,  bak'kc-n,  t.  (from  Bacchus .)  A name 
given  by  Linmeus  to  the  red  pimples  which  appear 
on  the  face  through  hard  drinking. 

Bacchical,  bak'ke-kul,)  a.  (i bacchicus , Lat.)  Rr- 
Bacchic.  bak'kik,  > lating  to  the  riotous  feasts 
of  Bacchus. 


They  (the  Orcdan  sophists)  raised  up  a kind  of  bar- 
clncal  enthusiasm,  and  transported  tiicir  hearers  with 
U2 


some  honey  words,  soft  and  effeminate  phrases  a”il 
accents,  and  a kind  of  singing  tones.— .Spenser' » Vanity 
if  Vvlg.  I'rvpbcd'-i. 

Bacchus,  hak'kna,  t.  In  Mythology,  the  find  of 
Wine  and  Revelry,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Setnele,  i 
the  daughter  or  Cadmus;  generally  represented 
crowned  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  and  with  a 
thyrsus  in  his  hand.  lie  is  sometimes  symbolized 
as  an  infant  holding  a thyrsus  and  cluster  of  ^ 
grapes,  with  a horn  ; at  other  times,  as  an  effe-  , 
minute  young  man,  to  indicate  the  hilarity  which 
prevails  at  feasts;  and  sometimes  as  an  enfeebled 
old  man,  to  show  that  intemperance  enervates  his 
rotaries.  He  was  also  called  Dionysus. 
BaccifbROUS,  bak-sif c-rus,  a.  (bacca,  a berry,  and 
frro , I bear,  I-at.)  Berry-bearing. 

Baccivobous,  bak-siv'o-rus,  a.  (bacca,  a l>erry,  and 
two,  I devour,  Lat.)  Devouring  berries. 
Bachelor,  batsh'e-lur,  t.  (baccalmrcus,  Lat.)  An 
unmarried  man.  In  our  universities,  one  who  has 
receii-ed  the  first  degree  in  the  arts  and  sdcnr**, 
or  other  studies,  in  which  he  may  have  excelled. 

At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  before  this  honour  is 
conferred,  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should 
study  there  for  no  less  a period  than  four  years ; 
in  other  three,  he  may  become  Master  of  Arts ; 
and,  in  seven  years  more,  commence  Bachelor  of 
Divinity.  The  terra  was  anciently  applied  to 
knights  of  the  lowest  order,  who  bad  not,  by  here- 
ditary descent,  attained  the  title.  Ben  Jonson.  in 
the  following  passage,  applies  it  to  an  unmarried 
woman 

We  do  not  trust  your  uncle;  he  would  keep  you 
A b,rchrlor  still,  by  keeping  of  jour  Portion  ; 

Anil  keep  you  not  alone  without  a husband, 

But  in  a sickness. — Maynctick  Lady. 

Bachelorship,  batsb'e-lur-ship,  *.  The  condition 
of  a bachelor;  the  state  of  him  who  has  taken  his  , 
first  degyee  at  the  university. 

Bacillare.*:,  ba-sil-lafc-e,  s.  A group  of  ex 
tremely  minute  and  simple  nlgaceous  plants,  sup 
posed  to  have  the  power  of  spontaneous  motion. 
They  seem  to  form  the  link  which  connects  the 
two  limits  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
BaCILLARIA,  ba-sil-la'rc-a,  s.  (bacillttm,  a small 
stick,  Lat.)  A huge  family  of  infusorial  animal- 
cule, containing  upwards  of  thirty  genera,  of  the 
nilicioiis  shields  of  which  many  rocks  are  almost 
entirely  composed. 

Bacillus,  ba-sil'lus,  s.  A genus  of  orthopterous 
insects,  with  short  gramme  subulate  antenna:  j 
Family,  Cursoria. 

Back,  bak,  a.  (&ac  or  b<rc , Sax.  bach.  Germ.)  The 
hinder  part  of  the  body,  from  the  neck  to  the 
thighs;  the  outer  part  of  the  hand  when  it  is  shut; 
the  rear ; the  place  behind ; the  dorsal  ridge  ol  an 
animal,  the  part  of  anything  out  of  sight;  the 
thick  part  of  any  tool  opposed  to  the  edge:  to  turn 
Vie  back  on  one,  to  forsake  him  or  neglect  him ; 
to  turn  the  back , to  go  away,  to  be  not  within, 
the  reach  of  taking  cognizance.  In  Architecture, 
when  any  piece  of  timber  is  placed  in  a level  or 
in  an  inclined  position,  the  upper  side  is  called  the 
back,  and  the  lower  side  the  breast,  as  the  back 
of  a rafter,  back  of  a hand-rail,  the  curved  ribs  of 
ceilings,  and  the  rafters  of  a roof.  Back  of  a hip 
or  other  rafter , the  upper  side  or  sides  of  it  in  the 
sloping  plane  of  the  side  of  the  roof.  Back  lining 
of  a sash  frame , that  parallel  to  the  pulley  piece, 
and  next  to  the  jamb  on  either  side,  flack  shut- 
ters, those  folds  of  a shutter  which  do  not  appear 
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on  the  face  being  folded  within  the  boxing.  Back 
of  a alone,  the  side  opposite  to  the  face.  In  Quor- 
i)  mg,  the  b:ick  ol  a stone  is  the  joint  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  face  of  the  working,  and  generally 
at  right  angles  to  the  other  planes  of  division, 
termed  ends.  Back  of  a tcall,  the  inner  face  of  it. 

I Back  of  a tcindoic , that  piece  of  joinery  or  wain- 

scoting which  is  in  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  bottom  of  the  sash-frame  and  the  floor  of  an 
upartinent.  and  bounded  in  its  length  by  the  two 
■ elbows.  Buck  in  Brewing:  Sec  Bac. — ad.  to  the 
place  from  which  one  came;  backward,  as  retreat- 
ing from  the  present  station;  behind,  not  coming 
forward;  towards  things  pa.-t;  again;  in  return; 
— p.  a.  to  mount  on  the  back  of  a horse;  to  break 
a horse;  to  train  him  to  bear  upon  his  back;  to 
place  upon  the  back ; to  maintain ; to  strengthen ; 
to  support;  to  defend;  to  justify;  to  second.  In 
Navigation,  back  on  anchor,  is  to  carry  out  a small 
anchor  to  support  the  larger  one.  Back  the  sails, 
to  arrange  the  sails  so  that  the  ship  may  retreat 
, or  move  back.  Back  the  oars,  to  keep  the  oars 
in  such  a position  to  stay  the  motion  of  the 
boat.  Back  nstei'n,  to  use  the  oars  so  as  to  move 
the  boat  stem  foremost.  Backs  or  bak , is  the  old 
Knglish  name  of  the  bat,  and  it  is  still  familiarly 
known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  backie  or  backis - 
bird. 

The  backe,  the  bytture,  the  swanne.— 

Trans.  of  tits  Bible  (15M),  Dent.  xiv. 

Bac  kh  kuan  i),  bak 'bo -rand,  r.  An  ancient  law 
term,  the  literal  import  of  which  is,  hearing  on 
the  back;  but  it  has  usually  been  applied  to  de- 
note open,  i.  e.  evident,  manifest,  indisputable 
theft.  One  of  the  four  circumstances  under  which, 
according  to  Manwood,  a forester  may  arrest  an 
| offender  against  vert  or  venison  in  the  forest : — 

1 . When  found  bearing  venison  on  his  back.  By 
the  assize  of  the  forest  of  Lancaster,  adds  he, 

4 taken  with  the  manner*  is  when  one  is  found  in 
the  king's  forest  in  any  of  these  degrees : 2.  Bloody 
hmid ; the  offender  being  taken  with  his  hands  or 
other  parts  bloody,  he  is  judged  to  have  killed  a 
deer,  though  not  found  hunting  or  chasing.  3. 
Dtnj-dratc , when  a man  is  found  drawing  after  a 
deer,  by  the  scent  of  a hound  which  he  leads  in 
his  hand.  4.  Stable-stand,  when  found  standing 
in  a forest  with  bow  bent  ready  to  shoot,  or  close 
by  a tree  with  greyhounds  ready  to  let  slip. 

Backbite,  bak'bite,  o.cu  To  censure  or  reproach 
: _ the  absent. 

Backbiter,  bak'bito-ur,  a.  A privy  calumniator; 
one  who  speaks  evil  of  the  absent. 

Backbiting,  bak'bite- ing,  t.  Slander;  secret  de- 
traction. 

Backijitinoly,  bak- bite'ing-lc,  ad.  Slanderously. 

Backboard,  bak'borde,  s.  A board  placed  across 
the  afterpart  of  a boat. 

Backbone,  bak'bonc,  s.  The  bone  of  the  back; 
the  spine. 

Backbones,  bak'boks-is,  s.  The  boxes  on  the 
top  of  the  upper  case  used  for  printers*  types, 
usually  appropriated  to  small  capitals. 

Backcarrv,  bak'kar-c,  t.  Having  on  the  back. 

Backdoor,  bak 'dore,  $.  The  door  behind  the 
house. 

Backed,  bikt,  a.  Having  a back. 

I Backfriend,  bak'frend,  s.  An  enemy  in  secret, 
but  professedly  a friend. 

Backgammon,  buk  gam'mun,  «.  (a  little  battle, 


Welsh.)  A game  played  by  two  persons  with  ' 
dice  on  a board  divided  into  two  parts,  upon  which  I 
there  are  twelve  points  of  one  colour,  and  twelve 
of  another,  on  which  is  pi  ami  fifteen  pieces,  or 
men,  of  a black  colour,  and  lifteen  white. 
Background,  bak'grownd,  s.  Ground  in  the  rear; 
obscurity. 

Backhanded,  bnk'hand-cd,  a.  With  the  hand 
turned  back ; unfair. 

Backhouse,  bak'hows,  s.  The  buildings  behind  the 
chief  part  of  the  bouse. 

Back  i no,  baking,  s.  In  Horsemanship,  the  ope- 
ration of  breaking  a colt  to  the  saddle,  or  bringing 
him  to  endure  a rider.  In  Law,  backing  warrants, 
denotes  the  signing  of  such  warrant  as  has  been  ! 
issued  by  a justice  of  the  peace  belonging  to  one  j 
county,  by  a justice  of  the  peace  belonging  to  an-  j 
other  county,  such  signature  being  necessary  before 
the  warrant  can  he  executed  in  the  district  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter.  In  Bookbinding,  j 
preparing  the  buck  of  the  hook  hy  glueing,  &c., 
before  covering  it.  Backing-vp,  a term  used  in 
Cricket  and  other  games,  for  stopping  the  ball  or 
driving  it  back. 

BACKraiNTlNG,  bak'p»ynt-ing,  s.  The  method  of 
painting  mezzotinto  prints  on  plate  or  crown  glass 
with  oil  colours. 

Backpiece,  bak 'pees,  s.  The  piece  of  armour 
which  covers  the  back. 

Back-return,  bak're-tum,  $.  Repeated  return. 

Omit 

All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd. 

Till  llam  a back-return  again  to  France.— 

Shaks. 

Backroom,  bak'room,  s.  A room  Iteliind. 

Backset,  bak'set,  a.  part  Set  upon  in  the  rear; 
pursued  ; attacked. 

no  suffered  the  Israelites  to  he  driven  to  the  brink  of 
the  seas,  backset  with  IMiaraoh’s  whole  power. — Ander- 
son's Erpot.  upon  Batcdictus. 

Backside,  bak'side,  s.  The  hinder  part  of  any- 
thing ; the  hind  part  of  an  animal ; the  yard  or 
ground  behind  a house. 

Backslide,  bak'slidc,  r.  n.  To  full  off;  to  aposta- 
tize. 

Backslider,  hak'slide-nr,  s.  An  apostate;  one 
becoming  more  and  more  alienated  from  truth  or 
virtue. 

Backsliding,  bak 'slide -ing,  s.  Transgression; 
desertion  of  duty. 

Backstaff,  bak'staf,  s.  An  instrument  formerly 
used  for  taking  the  sun’s  altitude  at  sea,  so  called 
from  the  back  of  the  observer  being  turned  to  the 
sun  when  using  it;  it  has  been  superseded  by  tho 
quadrant. 

Backstairs,  bak'stayrz,  t.  The  private  staira  of 
a house. 

I condemn  the  practice  which  hath  lately  crept  into 
the  court  at  the  backstairs. — Bacon. 

Backstays,  bak'stayz,  s.  In  Navigation,  ropes 
reaching  from  the  topmast  head  to  both  sides  of 
the  ship,  where  they  arc  extended  to  the  channels,  j 
Thfir  use  is  to  second  tho  efforts  of  the  shrouds 
in  supporting  the  mast  when  stroiued  by  a weight 
of  sail. 

Backsword,  bak'sorde,  s.  A sword  with  one  sharp 
edge;  also,  the  rustic  sword,  consisting  of  a stick 
with  a basket-handle,  frequently  used  by  coinba-  , 
tants  at  country  fairs. 

Backward,  Uak'wurd,  > ad.  (bac,  and  ward, 
Backwards,  bakVurdz,  j Sax.)  With  the  back  i 
lta 
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forwards ; towards  the  hack ; on  the  back  ; from 
the  present  station  to  the  place  beyond  the  back ; 
repress! vcly;  towards  something  past;  reflexively; 
from  a better  to  a worse  state;  past;  in  time  past; 
perversely;  from  the  wrong  end; 

I ncTcr  yet  saw  man 

But  she  would  spell  him  baehcard : it  falr.far’d 
She'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister; 

If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antic  k, 

MaJv  a foul  blot ; if  tail,  a lance  ill-headed.— 

Skaka. 

— a.  unwilling  ; averse ; hesitating  ; sluggish  ; 
dilatory;  dull;  not  quick  or  apprehensive;  late; 
coining  after  something  else; — 4.  poetically,  the 
things  or  state  behind  or  past. 

What  seest  thou  else 

In  the  dark  faetauni  or  abysm  of  time  t — ShaJcs. 

Backwardlt,  bak ' wnrd-le,  ad.  Unwillingly; 
aversely;  with  the  back  forward;  perversely,  or 
i with  cold  hope. 

And  does  he  think  so  baekwanfty  of  me. 

That  111  requite  at  last  I— .Mate. 

Backwardness,  bak'wurd-nes,  #.  Pull  news;  un- 
willingness; sluggishness;  slowness  of  progres- 
I sion ; tardiness. 

Backwoodsman,  bnk-woodr'man,  t.  An  inhabi- 
tant of  the  back  woods  of  America. 

Back-worm  or  Fii.ander,  bak'wunn,  fll-an'dur, 

».  A disease  incident  to  hawks.  These  worms 
are  about  half  a yard  long ; they  He  wrapped  np 
in  a thin  skin  atamt  the  reins,  and  proceed  from 
gross  humours  in  the  bowels,  occasioned  by  ill 
digestion  and  want  of  natural  heat. 

Backwound,  bak  wound,  r.  a.  To  wound  secretly 
behind  the  back. 

Badntsmnding  calumny 
The  Whitest  virtue  strike*.—  Shakt. 

Bacon,  ba'kn,  ».  ( bacon,  dried  flesh  or  pork,  old  Fr.) 
The  flesh  of  a hog  salted  and  dried ; the  animal 
, itself. 

A young  bacon. 

Or  a fine  little  smooth  horse-colt.— 

KySs  Spanish  Tragedy. 

To  save  the  bacon , is  a phrase  for  preserving  one's 
self  from  being  hurt ; derived,  no  doubt,  from  the 
Crugulity  and  care  of  housewives  in  the  country, 
who  had  to  use  many  precautions  in  saving  their 
principal  provision,  their  bacont  from  soldiers  on 
the  march. 

* What  frightens  jou  thus  t my  good  son!’  says  the 

priest ; 

• Ton  murder’d,  are  sorry,  and  have  been  confest.* 

•O  father  t my  sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon  ; | 

For  ’twas  not  that  1 murder’d,  but  that  1 was  taken.’ 

— I'rior.  1 

Baconian,  bay-ko'ne-an,  a.  Applied  to  the  induc- 
tive philosophy  of  which  Bacon  was  the  founder. 

Bactliiea,  l>ak-te're-a,  s.  A genus  of  orthopterous 
insects : Family,  Cur&oria. 

Bactijis,  bak'tris,  a.  (baktron,  a cane,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  palms,  with  spiny  slender  sterns  and  pinnated 
leaves.  Walking  cancs  ore  obtained  from  their 
! steins. 

Baccle,  bak 'ole,  ».  In  Fortification,  a kind  of  j 
portcullis  or  gate,  made  like  a pitfall  with  a coun- 
terpoise, and  supported  by  two  great  stakes. 

Bac  LUTES,  bak  u-lites,  a.  ( bacillus . a stick,  Lat.) 
A genus  of  straight  chambered  shells,  haring  sinu- 
ated  or  undulated  partitions  pierced  by  a marginal 
siphon  like  the  Ammonites,  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  Or thoce rutiles.  They  occur  iu  the  Chalk 
formation. 
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Baculometrt,  bak-u-hmi'c  tre,  t.  (Jbacuhu,  a staff, 
Lat.  mefrem,  a measure,  Gr.)  The  art  of  measur- 
ing distances  by  staves. 

Bad,  bad,  a.  Ill ; not  good  : a general  word,  de- 
noting physical  or  moral  faults,  either  of  inen  or 
things;  vicious;  corrupt;  unfortunate;  unhappy; 
hurtful ; unwholesome ; mischievous ; pernicious ; 
sick  ; bad  of  a fever. 

Badge,  badj,  #.  A mark  or  cognizance  worn  to 
show  the  relation  of  the  wearer  to  any  person  or 
thing  ; a token  by  which  one  is  known ; the  mark 
or  token  of  anything.  In  Naval  Architecture,  a 
sort  of  ornament  placed  on  the  outside  of  small 
ships,  near  the  stem,  generally  an  ornamented 
window,  admitting  light  into  the  cabin ; — r.  a.  to 
mark  with  a badge. 

A man  may  walk  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other,  without  seeing  one  beggar  regularly  bad^xd.— 
S%n/l  on  giving  Badges  to  0*  Boor. 

Badgeless,  badj'les,  a.  Having  no  badge. 

Badger,  bad  jur,  t.  The  name  of  the  genus  Meles  t 
of  Cuvier  and  Texas  of  Geoffrey,  a genus  of  car-  ; 
nivorous  animals ; body  thick  ; legs  short ; feet  | 
with  five  toes  and  strong  nails  ; tail  short,  with 
a pouch  under  it,  containing  a fetid  secretion.  i 
The  common  badger  is  about  two  and  a half  feet 
in  length,  tail  six  inches.  An  old  name  for  one  1 
who  buys  com  and  victuals  iu  one  place,  aud  car-  ; 
ries  them  to  sell  in  another; — v.  a.  to  worry;  to  \ 
annoy. 

Badger-legged,  bad  jur-leg'gcd,  a.  Having  legs  1 
of  an  unequal  length. 

Ills  body  crooked  all  over,  big-tallied,  badger -legged, 
aud  his  complexion  swarthy. — L’J  strange. 

Badiane,  bad'e-ane,  a.  A fragrant  Chinese  seed, 
the  fruit  of  the  anise  seed  tree. — See  lliicium. 
Badigeon,  bade  jun,  t.  A preparation  for  colour- 
ing houses,  prepared  with  sawdust,  slaked  with  I 
lime,  and  the  powder  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  of  ‘ 
which  the  house  is  built,  w ith  a pound  of  alum 
dissolved  in  water ; — a preparation  of  plaster  and 
freestone,  used  by  statuaries  to  fill  up  and  repair 
holes  and  defects  in  the  stones  they  use ; also,  a j 
composition  of  sawdust  and  glue,  used  by  joiuers 
to  fill  up  chasms  in  wood-work. 

Badinage,  bad'e-nazh,  ) a.  (French.)  light  or 
Badikeuie,  ba-din’e-re,  £ playful  discourse. 

When  you  find  your  antagonist  beginning  to  grow 
worm,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  souie  gvutrcl  Uuli- 
iwr gr. — Lord  Chtstofrld. 

The  fnnd  of  sensible  discourse  l*  limited  ; that  of  jest 
and  badinerie  is  infinite. — Utm utone. 

Badister,  bad’is-tnr,  a.  A genus  of  carnivorous 
beetles:  Family,  Unrpalidn?. 

Badly,  bad'le,  ad.  In  a bad  manner;  not  well. 
Badness,  bad'nes,  r.  Want  of  good  qualities,  either  j 
natural  or  moral ; desert ; depravity. 

B.eckia,  bek'e-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  A.  Ba?ck,  a Swed- 
ish physician.)  A genus  of  exotic  evergreen  shrubs: 
Family,  Xlyrtacea?. 

Baelfiue,  ba'el  fire,  a.  A term  applied  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  the  fire  with  which  the  dead 
were  burnt,  and  likewise  to  the  capital  punish- 
ment  of  putting  to  death  by  burning  the  offender,  j 
Among  the  ancient  Scandinavians  and  Caledo- 
nians, the  words  bar l,  baal \ bad,  an  1 b.tyle,  denoted  I 
a funeral  pile,  or  the  blare  therefrom. 
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a mushroom,  Gr.)  A genus  of  lichens:  Tribe, 

1 Cmnothalami. 

i Baetis,  ba-e'tis,  s.  (bailee,  a skin  jacket,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  forming  one  of  the 
four  genera  of  the  British  Mar-flies,  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  haring  four  wings  and  two 
| seta::  Family,  Ephemeridv. 

B.etylea,  be  - til  'e-  a,  a.  ( baitgha,  Gr.)  Sacred 
stones,  regarded  as  objects  of  worship  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  other  early  idolatrous  nations. 
Some  of  these  stones  were  said  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven ; they  were  probably  meteoric,  and  conse- 
quently regarded  as  coming  from  Jupiter. 

1 Baffle,  baf'fl,  v.a.  (btfler,  Fr.)  To  elude;  to 
make  ineffectual;  to  confound;  to  defeat  with 
some  confusion ; to  disgrace ; to  insult ; to  mock; 
— r.  n.  to  practise  deceit ; — a.  a defeat 
Baffler,  baf  'flur,  a.  One  who  baffles  or  eludes. 
Bag,  bag,  a.  A sack,  or  pouch,  to  pot  anything  in; 
the  *ac  in  certain  animals,  in  which  juices  are 
secreted,  as  in  the  civet  cat,  or  in  which  they  are 
deposited  when  extracted  from  foreign  substances ; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  bee : 

Hired  in  the  bosom  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee.— Byron. 
Bag  is  used  to  denote  a certain  quantity  of  some 
commodities,  as  ‘ a bag  of  hops,’  * a bag  of  pota- 
toes ;’ — r.  cl  to  put  into  a bag ; to  haul  with  a 
bag ; to  swell ; to  make  tumid ; — r.  n.  to  swell 
like  s full  bag ; to  swell  with  srrogsnce. 

) 8he  go  the  upright,  and  ret  she  halte. 

That  baggith  foul  aud  lokitii  fair. — Chaucer. 

In  Angling,  a line  is  said  to  bag , when  one  hair, 
after  it  is  twisted,  runs  up  more  than  any  of  the 
rest. 

Bagatelle,  bag'a-tel,  a.  (French.)  A matter  of 
no  importance ; a trifle ; a game  played  on  a 
board,  at  the  end  of  which  lire  nine  holes,  each  of 
which,  when  a ball  is  struck  into  it  by  means  of 
a rod  held  in  the  hand  of  the  player,  counts  a 
certain  number  towards  game.  The  uumber  of 
balls  used  is  equal  to  that  of  the  holes. 

Bagavel,  ba-ga'vel,  a.  (byegon,  to  buy,  and  gajbl, 
tribute.  Sax.)  A tribute  granted  to  the  citizens 
of  Exeter  by  charter  from  Edward  I.,  empowering 
them  to  levy  duties  on  wares  brought  into  their 
toWn  for  sale;  the  produce  of  which  was  to  be 
! employed  in  paving  their  streets,  repairing  tlie 
walls,  &c. 

Bagoage,  bag'gij,  s.  ( bagage. , Fr.  and  Span.)  The 
luggage  of  a body  of  soldiers ; the  goods  or  lug- 
gage carried  away;  refuse;  lumber;  trumpery ; 
a worthless  woman,  such  as  usually  follows  the 
army,  and  is  disposed  of  along  with  the  baggage; 
|l  termed  in  French  bt.  jaaae,  Italian  bagatcia , and 
\ in  Spanish  hagaata. 

Hang  thee,  young  baggage,  blu*h -—Shalt. 

The  baggage  begin*  to  blush. — Mother  UotnUe. 
Bag  and  baggage,  a familiar  term  for  the  whole  of 
a person's  effects. 

And  counseled  you  forthwith  to  pack 

To  Gracia,  lug  and  baggage,  back.— 

Jiotncr  a 4a. Mode. 

Bagging,  bag'ging,  a.  The  coarse  hempen  fabric 
of  which  large  bags  are  generally  made ; a mode 
of  cutting  down  corn  by  striking  it  with  the  hook, 
instead  of  the  common  method  of  drawing  the 
instrument  through  it.  In  Oxfordshire,  the  term 
is  used  for  the  act  of  ratting  down  the  haum  or 
■tnbblc  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  or  horning. 

A bagging-hook  is  a sickle  used  for  reaping  corn 
when  blown  down,  aud  lying  flat  on  the  ground ; 
the  name  is  given  in  Shropshire  to  a hook  with  a 
stick  at  the  end  of  it,  used  in  cutting  down  pease 
and  beans. 

Bagging lt,  bag'ging-le,  ad.  Arrogantly. — Obso- 
lete. 

I mw  envy  in  that  pninting, 

Yhad  n wonderful  luking. 

For  she  nae  limkit  but  awrie 
Or  ouirthwarte,  ail  ba-jgiugtg. — Chaucer. 

BAONIO,  ban'yo,  a.  (bngno.  a bath,  Ital.)  A bath- 
ing-house; a brothel.  The  term  is  applied,  by 
Europeans  trading  with  the  Levant,  to  the  prisons 
in  which  the  slaves  or  convicts,  who  are  made  to 
work  in  the  docks  and  other  works  in  Constant!-  j 
nople,  Algiers,  &c.,  are  shat  up  during  the  night.  I 

Bagnoli  ans,  bag-noTe-ans,  a.  A sect  of  heretics  in  j 
the  eighth  century,  who  rejected  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  part  of  the  New.  The  name 
is  derived  from  Bagnoles  in  Languedoc,  where  the 
sect  sprung  up. 

Bagous,  ba'gus,  a.  A genus  of  little  mud-coloured 
beetles,  which  feed  on  aquatic  plants:  Family, 
CarculionidflB. 

Bagpipe,  bag' pipe,  a.  A musical  instrument,  con-  ; 
sisting  of  a leathern  bag,  inflated  by  the  mouth  or  • 
bellows,  and  of  several  pipes,  one  of  which  has  1 
eight  finger-boles.  The  bagpipe  has  the  compass 
of  three  octaves.  The  brllows-bagpipe  is  that 
peculiar  to  Ireland  ; that  blown  by  the  month  is 
the  Scottish  form  of  the  instrument.  It  forms 
the  national  music  of  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

Bagpiper,  bag-pipe ’ur,  a.  One  who  plays  on  the 
Iwgpipe. 

Bag  SHOT  Sand,  bag'shot  sand,  a.  In  Geology, 
one  of  the  newest  of  the  English  tertiary  forma- 
tions, consisting  of  extensive  beds  of  sand,  con-  1 
taining  a few  marine  shells.  They  occur  at 
High  gate  and  Hampstead,  Purbright  and  Frimley 
Heaths,  in  Surrey,  and  on  Bagshot  Heath.  Ac-  ; 
cording  to  Dr.  Mantell,  the  boulders  and  masse* 
of  sandstone,  which  arc  abundant  in  some  of  tlie 
chalk  valleys,  and  on  tlie  flanks  of  the  Downs,  are 
culled  Sardenstone  or  Druid  Sandstone,  from  being 
the  principal  material  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Stonehenge,  and  other  Druidical  monu- 
ments. They  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  sandbeds  which  overlie  the  London  clay, 
in  the  places  above-mentioned : they  may,  however, 
have  belonged  to  the  sands  which  lie  beneath  the 
clay  and  chalk.  Tlie  wastes  and  unproductive 
heaths  round  London  are  the  sites  of  those  arena- 
ceous deposits,  which  form  the  snbsoil  of  Hamp- 
stead Heath.  The  gravel  and  shingle  mixed  np 
with  the  sand,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
have  been  derived  from  the  ruins  of  the  chalk 
formation. — H’ondera  of  Geology. 

Baguette,  ba-get',  a.  (French.)  A small  mould- 
ing of  the  astragal  kind.  It  is  occaMonally  cut 
with  pearls,  ribands,  laurels,  &c.  According  to 
M.  Le  Clerc,  the  baguette  is  called  a chaplet  when 
ornaments  are  cot  on  it. 

Baigne,  bane,  r.  a.  To  drench;  to  soak. — Obso- 
lete. 

BaikaLEAN,  bay-ka'le-an,  a.  In  Geography,  ap- 
plied to  the  range  of  mountains  which  encloses  the 
lake  of  Baikal  in  Russia,  but  more  properly  to  the 
range  which  separates  the  great  lake  from  tue 
lowlands  of  Siberia. 

Baikaute.—  See  Sahlite. 
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Bait.,  bale,  s.  ( bailler , to  deliver,  Fr.)  The  freeing  or 
setting  at  liberty  one  arrested  or  imprisoned  upon 
either  a civil  or  criminal  action,  under  security 
given  that  he  shall  make  his  appearance  when  re- 
I quired.  In  common  bail,  any  security  may  be 
taken ; but  in  e*j>ecial  bail,  the  security  of  two  or 
more  persons  must  be  given,  according  to  the  value 
or  importance  of  the  case.  To  admit  to  bail,  is  to 
release  the  prisoner  on  security  given.  To  justify 
bail , is  to  prove,  by  the  oath  of  the  parties,  that 
they  are  worth  the  sura  liable  to  be  forfeited 
by  the  default  of  the  person  bailed,  through  non- 
appearance  when  called  on.  Persons  owing  £20 
or  more  to  another,  on  oath  tendered  by  the 
creditor  to  a judge  of  one  of  the  supreme  courts, 
that  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  debtor  is  about  to 
leave  the  realm,  may  sue  out  a writ  of  capias,  and 
arrest  the  person  of  the  debtor  till  he  find  security 
for  a sum  not  exceeding  that  due  by  him,  together 
with  £10  for  costs;  a surety;  a bondsman;  one 
who  gives  security  to  another ; a certain  limit  or 
bound  within  a forest; — v.  a.  to  give  bail  for 
another ; to  admit  to  bail. 

Bailable,  ba'la-bl,  a.  That  may  be  set  at  liberty 
| by  bail  or  sureties. 

Dailbond,  bale'bond,  a.  The  written  document  by 
| which  bail  is  tendered. 

Bailee,  bay-le',  s.  The  person  to  whom  goods 
are  committed  in  trust  for  a specific  purpose. 

Bailek  or  Bailor,  balnr,  «.  One  who  commits 
goods  to  another  in  trust. 

j Bailie,  ba'le,  I.  ( bailli , Fr.)  A civic  magistrate  in 
Scotland,  the  office  of  whom  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  alderman  in  England. 

Bailiff,  ba'lif,  t.  ( bailli,  an  inferior  judge,  Fr.)  A 
subordinate  officer;  one  whose  business  is  to  exe- 
cute arrests,  summon  juries,  &c. ; an  under-steward 
of  a manor.  Bailiffs  of  sheriffs  were  anciently 
| appointed  to  every  hundred,  to  collect  the  king’s 
fines,  foe  farm  rents,  and  to  attend  the  justices  of 
asaize  and  jail  delivery.  Bailiff  of  a liberty,  is 
j one  who  has  the  same  liberty  granted  him  by  its 
lord,  as  the  bailiffs  of  sheriffs  had.  Bailiffs  of 
manors , are  agents  appointed  by  the  lords  of 
manors  to  act  ns  factors  or  stewards.  The  title 
, of  bailiff  is  sometimes  given  to  the  keeper  of  a 
castle,  &c. 

>'  Bailiwick,  bale-wik,  s.  ( bailli , Fr.  and  t ck,  Sax.) 
The  place  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a bailiff. 

Baillon,  hayl-kmg',  s.  (French.)  In  Surgery,  an 
instrument,  made  of  cork  or  wood,  used  in  keeping 
the  mouth  open  during  the  operations  of  the  den- 
tist. Bail  Ion  dentaire,  the  French  name  for  a plate 
of  gold,  silver,  or  platina,  fixed  upon  the  hinder 
teeth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  incissore  and  canines 
from  coming  into  contact. 

Bailment,  bale'mcnt,  s.  In  Law,  the  delivery  of 
goods  in  trust  upon  a contract,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed  on 
the  part  of  the  bailee. 

BAILF1ECE,  bale'pees,  s.  A slip  of  parchment  or 
paper,  containing  a recognition  of  bail. 

Bails,  bay  lx,  r.  pL  The  hoops  which  support  a 
tilt  hammer. 

Bain,  bayn,  s.  (French.)  A bath. — Obsolete. 

Our  twins  at  Bath  with  Virgil  may  compare, 

For  their  effects  I dare  almost  be  bold.— 

HakcwtU-*  Apology. 

I Bairam,  ba'rum,  s.  The  name  given  to  two  Mo-  ] 
hiunmedan  festivals,  the  greater  of  which  lasts  for 
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j some  days,  and  is  held  iu  commemoration  of  A bra-  | 
ham’s  obedience  in  offering  his  son  Isaac  as  a sac- 
rifice. The  little  bairam  is  held  at  the  close  of 
| the  feast  Ramazan. 

Bairn,  > baym,  s.  (bam,  Goth,  beam,  Sax.)  A 
Bearn,  f child. 

I think  I shall  never  have  the  bleating  of  Ood  till  I 
have  issue  of  my  body,  for,  they  say,  beams  arc  blessings. 
—Skats. 

Baim  is  of  very  common  use  in  Scotland. 

Bait,  bate,  r.  a.  (baton.  Sax.  baitzan,  Germ.)  To 
put  meat  on  a hook  to  tempt  fish  or  other  ani- 
mals ; to  allure ; 

How  are  the  sex  Improved  in  n moron*  arts? 

What  oewdbund  snares  they  baU  for  human  hearts! 

— Gay.  ! 

to  attack  with  violence ; to  harass  by  the  aid  of 
dogs;  to  take  refreshment  on  a journey;  to  feed 
horses  on  a journey. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two 
senses. 

What  so  strong. 

But,  wanting  rest,  will  a Wo  want  of  might  1 | 

The  sun  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long. 

At  night  doth  bait  his  steeds  the  oceait  waves 
among. — Spenser. 

— v.  n.  to  stop  at  any  place  for  refreshment ; 

As  one  who,  on  his  Journey,  baits  at  noon.— Milton. 

In  Falconry,  the  action  of  a hawk  when  she  flaps 
her  wings  and  then  pounces  on  her  prey ; 

All  plum’d  like  cstridges,  that  with  the  wind 
Bailed  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed  ; 

Glittering  in  golden  coats  like  images. — Skat*. 

— s.  a temptation  ; a lure ; food,  or  the  appear- 
ance  of  food,  placed  on  a hook  to  entice  fish  or 
other  animals.  Baits , in  Fishing,  are  maggots, 
worms,  shell -fish,  frogs,  bees,  flies,  beetles,  small 
fishes,  &c.,  or  hooks,  so  dressed  as  to  resemble  flics 
or  small  fishes.  White  bait , the  Clupea  alba,  a j 
small  fish  caught  in  great  abundance  in  the  river 
Thames.  i 

Baitino,  ba'ting,  s.  The  act  of  causing  dogs  to 
attack  bulls  or  other  animals. 

Baize,  baze,  s.  A coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 
Bajadf.RKS,  ba-ja  deers',  s.pl.  (Portuguese  name.) 
Indian  dancing  girls;  partly  employed  as  dancing 
girls,  partly  as  priestesses,  and  partly  by  the  In- 
dian chiefs,  to  cheer  their  festivities,  and  minister 
to  their  pleasures. 

Ba JULia,  baj'u-lus,  s . (Latin.)  A porter;  a name 
given  formerly,  in  Constantinople,  to  the  officer  to 
whom  the  education  of  the  emperor's  children  were 
intrusted. 

Bake,  bake,  v.  a.  (bacon.  Sax.  this  word  is  supposed 
to  come  from  bee , which  was  the  term  for  bread  ' 
in  the  Phrygian  language.)  To  harden  by  expo-  ; 
,sure  to  the  fire  in  an  oven ; to  harden  with  heat;  ! 
The  sun,  with  flnming  arrow*,  pierced  the  flood,  j 
And,  darting  to  the  bottom,  bat'd  the  mud. — thyJeu,  | 

— r.  a.  to  do  the  work  of  baking ; to  be  heated  or 
baked. 

FUlet  of  a fenny  snake. 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bote.— Skats. 

Bakehouse,  bake 'hows,  z.  (btrehus.  Sax.)  A bouse 
in  which  bakers  follow  their  calling : termed  also 
bakery. 

Bakkmkats,  ) *.  pL  Meats  dressed  in  the 
Baked  Meats,  ) oven. 

In  the  uppermost  basket  there  wrre  all  manner  of  kite- 
meat*  for  Pharaoh. — (ten.  xL  17. 

Baken,  ba'kn.  Part,  of  the  verb  To  bait. 
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BAKER— BALANCE. 


BALANCER— BALCONY. 


Baker,  ba'kur,  i.  A person  whose  trade  is  to  bake 
bread ; one  who  bakes  bread. 

Baker-foot,  ba'kur-foot,  t.  An  ill-shaped  or  dis- 
torted fooL 

The  nnhamUorae  warping*  of  bow-legs  and  baker. 
; feet. — Bp.  Taylor. 

Baker-legged,  ba'kur  leg'ged,  a.  Having  the 
knees  bent  inwardly. 

Bal.es  a,  ba-le  na,  a.  (lattin,  from  phalaina , a whale, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Cetaceans,  including  Boltena 
. mysticetus,  or  common  Greenland  whale,  and 
others.  The  generic  character : — without  teeth ; 
j upper  jaw  keel-shaped,  and  provided  on  each  side 
with  transverse  horny  lamina;,  called  whalebone ; 
slender,  serrated,  and  attenuated  at  the  edges; 
orifices  of  the  spiracles  separated,  and  placed  near 
the  centre  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  head : some 
species  with  a dorsal  fin,  and  nodosities  on  the 
1 back  of  others.  In  the  common  whale,  the  body 
is  thick,  tail  short,  without  boss  on  the  back; 
with  about  700  transverse  laminae.  Sixe  from  80 
to  120  feet  long.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Polar 
Seas  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Balainoptera,  ba-lc-nop'te-ra,  a.  ( phalaina , a 
whale,  and  pteryx,  a fin,  Gr.)  Bahma  hoops,  the 
| Jubarta,  or  Finner,  a species  of  whale  which  at- 
tains the  length  of  about  54  feet.  It  is  furnished 
with  a dorsal  fin,  curved  backwards.  It  inhabits 
I the  Greenland  Seas. 

Bala  Limestone,  baTa  lime'stone,  t.  In  Geology, 
a fossiliferous  series  of  slaty  calcareous  strata, 
occurring  in  the  Silurian  system,  near  Bala,  in 
Merionethshire,  Woles. 

Balance,  ballons,  s.  ( bilanx,  LaL  balance,  Fr.) 
A pair  of  scales,  suspended  on  a lever  or  beam, 
for  weighing  articles  of  various  kinds  ; the  weight 
or  sum  which  is  deficient  to  make  two  quantities 
or  sums  equal ; equipoise ; the  act  of  comparing 
two  things ; the  circular  hoop  which  is  made  to 
vibrate  by  the  hair-spring  of  a watch.  In  Astro- 
: nomy,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  cora- 

| monly  called  Libra  ( ).  In  Commerce,  balance 

of  trade  is  the  equality  between  importation  and 
i exportation;  or,  rather,  the  sum  of  money  paid 
i by  one  nation  to  another,  in  which  the  imports 
exceed  the  exports  in  valne.  In  Politics,  balance 
j of  power  is  that  equality  of  power  in  different 
| States,  which  offers  a security  for  the  general  safety. 

Hydrostatic  balance,  a balance  used  for  determin- 
; ing  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  whether  fluid  or 

| solid.  The  under  surface  of  one  of  the  scales  is 

j furnished  with  a hook,  upon  which  the  substance 
■ to  be  weighed  is  suspended  ; the  body  is  placed  in 
distilled  water,  and  its  weight  ascertained  and 
oom  pared  with  the  weight  it  had  when  weighed 
in  air ; the  loes  sustained  being  taken  as  a divisor 
and  the  real  weight  as  a dividend,  tbe  quotient  is 
the  specific  gravity.  Ataay  babuice,  a balance 
used  in  assaying  metals. — o.  a.  ( balancer , Fr.)  to 
| weigh  in  a balance ; to  compare  by  tbe  balance ; 

to  counterpoise ; to  weigh  equal  to ; to  be  equi- 
1 polent;  to  counteract;  to  make  up  an  account, 
so  as  to  ascertain  gain  or  loss,  or  what  is  due  by 
the  parties  it  concerns ; to  examine  accounts  and 
j stock,  so  as  to  ascertain  tbe  amount  of  gain  or 
loss  upon  the  entire  transactions  for  a given  pe- 
riod, or  upon  each  individual  account;  to  pay 
that  which  is  deficient  to  make  an  account  equal ; 

| to  regulate  the  weight  m a balance ; — r.  n.  to 
; hesitate  between  conflicting  motives  or  opinions. 


Balancer,  bal'an-sur,  $.  One  who  weighs  in  a 
balance ; one  skilled  in  bolaucing. 

Balance-fish. — See  Zygoma. 

Balancing,  bal'an-sing,  s.  Equilibrium;  equi- 
poise. 

Dost  thou  know  the  balancing*  of  the  clouds  T— Job. 

In  Navigation,  contracting  a sail  into  a narrow 
compass  by  folding  up  one  of  its  corners. 

Balance- heef,  bol ' Uns - reef,  a.  A reef- band 
which  crosses  a sail  in  a diagonal  direction,  for  the 
purpose  of  contracting  it  when  required. 

Balanite,  bal'an-ite,  a.  pi.  A fossil  baton  us. 

Balanius,  ba-la'ne-us,  a.  ( bolanoa , acorn,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  small  Weevils,  possessed  of  a long  Miout, 
famished  at  the  tip  with  a minute  pair  of  sharp 
horizontal  jaws,  by  means  of  which  it  bores  a hole 
into  the  common  hazel-nut  or  filbert,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  its  egg,  which  is  soon  hatched 
into  a larva  or  maggot.  The  larva  afterwards 
gnaws  a hole  in  the  shell,  burrows  in  the  ground, 
and  passes  into  a shrysalis,  from  which  the  perfect 
insect  issues  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

BALANOPHORACEiE,  bal-a-no-fo-ra'se-e,  a.  (balan- 
tion,  a puree,  and  phoreo,  I bear,  Gr.)  A natural 
order  of  parasitical  fungus -like  plants,  having 
small  momcceous  flowers  arranged  round  fleshy 
receptacles. 

Balanti  a,  ba-lan'shc-a,  s.  (balantian,  Gr.)  A name 
given  by  Illiger  to  the  Fhalangista  of  Cuvier,  a 
genus  of  marsupial  quadrupeds. 

Balanti  cm,  ba-lan'sbe-utn,  a.  (balantion,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  ferns  belonging  to  the  tribe  Polypodiaccse,  . 
so  named  from  the  purse-like  form  of  its  endusium.  j 

Balanub,  ba-la'uus,  a.  ( bolanoa , an  acorn,  Gr.)  The  f 
acorn  shell,  a genus  of  Cirrhopods,  the  shells  of 
which  consist  of  a testaceous  tube  attached  to  rocks 
and  other  substances , the  apertnre  of  the  tube  is 
more  or  less  dosed  by  two  or  four  valves.  The 
tube  is  formed  of  various  pieces,  which  appear  to 
be  detached  and  separated  in  proportion  as  the 
growth  of  the  animal  requires  it.  In  balanua, 
properly  so  called,  the  tabular  portion  is  a trun- 
cated cone,  formed  of  six  projecting  pieces,  separ- 
ated by  tbe  same  number  of  depressed  ones,  three 
of  which  are  narrower  than  the  others ; the  base 
of  the  shell  is  generally  a thin  calcareous  plate 
attached  to  rocks,  weeds,  or  other  substances. 

Balassian  Swift,  bal-las'se-an  swift,  a.  A species 
of  swallow,  described  as  appearing  at  sunset,  and 
going  to  rest  at  sunrise. 

Balass  Ruby,  bal'as  ru'be,  a.  (balax,  Span,  balaa, 
Fr.  supposed  to  be  of  Indian  origin.)  A pale  or 
rose-coloured  variety  of  spinel,  not  nearly  so  valu- 
able as  tbe  sapphire  or  oriental  ruby. 

Balausta,  ba-law'sta,  I.  (baluustion,  the  flower  of 
the  wild  pomegranate,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a name 
given  to  a fruit  which  has  a leathery  rhind  and 
superior  calyx,  with  several  irregularly  disposed 
cells  containing  pulpy  seeds. 

BaLaustine,  ba- laws' tine,  «.  The  wild  pome- 
granate tree. 

Balbuciatr,  bal-bu'she-ate,  ) r.  «.  ( bnlbutio , I 

BalbUCINATE,  bal-bu'se-uate,  ) stammer,  LaL) 

To  stammer  in  speaking. 

Balcont,  bal-ko  ne  or  boTko-ne,  t.  ( balcone , Fr.  j 
balcore,  ItaL)  A kind  of  open  gallery  or  frame-  i 
work  projecting  from  the  walls  of  buildings,  or 
before  the  window  of  a room,  constructed  for  the  . 
convenience  of  persons  wishing  a view  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  or  witnessing  processions,  &c.  In 
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BALD — BA  LK  FULLY. 


BALFOURIA—  BALL. 


Naval  Architecture,  a balcony  is  a gallery  either 
covered  or  open,  made  abaft  for  convenieuce,  or 
I ornament  of  the  captain's  cabin. 

Bald,  bawld,  a.  (bal,  Welsh.)  Without  hair ; in- 
elegant ; unadorned  ; stripped  ; without  natnr.il 
covering;  mean;  naked;  without  dignity;  with- 
out value ; bare. 

Haldachin,  bawld'a-kin,  a.  ( baldacckinn , Itml.)  A 
canopy  supported  with  columns,  and  serving  as  a 
crown  or  covering  to  an  altar. 

Balderdash,  bawl'der-dash,  ».  ( baldarddus , bab- 
bling, Welsh.)  Anything  jumbled  together  with- 
out judgment ; a rude  mixture ; a confused,  light, 
or  frothy  discourse ; — v.  a.  to  mix  with  or  adul- 
terate any  liquor. — Not  used. 

When  monarchy  began  to  bleed. 

Anil  trviiAoii  had  a nnc  new  name; 

When  Thames  *»«  hi lUlcrdask'd  with  Tweed, 

And  pulpits  did,  like  beacons,  flame. — 

The  Oencryi  Ballad,  1674. 

Baldly,  bawld'le,  ad.  Nakedly;  meanly;  inele- 

I gantly. 

Rai.dkony. — See  Gentian. 

Baldness,  bawld'nes,  ».  The  want  of  hair;  the 
loss  of  hair  ; meanness  of  style  ; inelegance. 

Bald  pate,  bawld'pate,  $.  A head  shorn  of  its 
hair. 

Come  hither,  goodman  balrtpatt ; do  you  know  me  f— 

Shat*. 

Baldpate,  bawld'pate,  \ a.  Shorn  of  hair;  with - 

I I Baldpated,  bawld'pated,)  out  natural  covering. 

Nor  with  Dubartas  bridle  up  the  floods. 

Nor  perriwig  witli  snow  the  baUi-aU  woods.— 

/hyden. 

Ton  baldpaUd,  lying  rascal,  you  must  be  hooded,  must 
you  l—Skaks, 

Baldric,  hawl'drik,  ».  (belt,  belt,  and  rie,  rich, 
Sax.)  A girdle,  belt,  or  sash,  but  most  generally 
a sword-belt.  In  feudal  times  it  was  often  richly 
ornamented,  and  marked  with  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.  Applied  to  the  Zodiac  in  these  lines  s 
| Th.it  like  the  twins  of  Jove  they  seem'd  in  sight, 

W inch  deck  the  baldrick  ot  the  heavens  bright.— 
Spenser. 

1 1 The  word  was  also  used  for  a belt,  strap,  thong, 
or  cord,  fastened  by  a buckle,  with  which  the 
< | clapper  of  a bell  ia  suspended,  and  commonly  spelt 
in  this  and  it  a other  significations,  baudrike, 
bated  n/L,  batedriek,  &c. 

Baldwin’s  Phosphorus,  hawld'winx  fos'fo-rus,  a. 
The  ignited  anhydrous  nitrate  of  lime. 

1 Balk,  bale,  a.  ( balle,  Fr.)  A bundle  of  goods 
parked  up  for  carriage;  a pair  of  dice — Obsolete 
in  the  latter  sense. 

For  exercise  of  arms  a bale  of  dice.— Ben  Jcmtm. 
— r.  n.  to  make  np  into  a bale ; — p.  a.  a sea  term, 
i for  hiving  out  water  instead  of  pumping — probably 
from  bailie,  Fr.  a sea  tub  or  bucket ; or,  according 
to  Todd,  from  bailler , Fr.  to  deliver  from  baud  to 
j 1 band. 

Bale,  bale,  a.  (beat,  Sax.  bale,  Dan.  bal,  bol,  Ice- 
landic, haul,  Chub.)  Misery;  calamity;  mischief; 
poison. 

Balearic,  ba-le-dr'ik, a.  Pertaining  to  the  Balearic 
isles,  namely,  Minorca  and  Majorca,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

I Baleful,  bale 'fill,  a.  (bealofull,  Sax.)  Full  of 
misery;  full  of  grief;  sorrowful;  sad;  woeful; 
full  of  mischief;  destructive;  poisonous. — See  Bale. 

Balefullt,  bale'fui-le,  ad.  Sorrowfully  ; calami- 
1 tously ; perniciously. 
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Balfouria,  bal-foo're-a,  t.  (in  memory  of  Sir 
Andrew  Balfour,  founder  of  the  Botanic  Garden  1 
and  Muse -m  of  Edinburgh.)  A genus  of  tropical 
Australian  plants,  consisting  of  the  Willowy  Bal- 
fouria,  a tree  about  twelve  feet  in  height. 
Baliosticiius,  bal-e-os’te-kus,  i.  ( balioa , spotted, 
and  sfirAos,  a row,  Gr.)  A fossil  plant  found  in 
the  lithographic  slate  of  Pappenheiin. 

Balibter,  baHs-ter,  $.  ( balista,  Lat.)  A crossbow.  ■ 
Balistes,  ba-lis'tes,  ».  A genus  of  fishes  with 
compressed  bodies,  covered  with  hard  rhoinboidal 
scales,  divided  into  diamond-shaped  granular  divi- 
sions. The  extremities  of  the  pelvis  projects,  and 
is  covered  with  prickles:  Family,  Sclerodermas. 
Balistid.e,  bal-lih'te-de,  a.  ( baleoa , speckled,  Gr.) 

A family  of  the  Plectonathes  or  Cheliform  fishes, 
having  oval  bodies,  either  mailed  with  plates  or 
covered  by  s hard  coriaceous  skin  ; the  mouth  is 
extremely  small,  and  the  jaws  immoveable. 
Bai.istin.e,  ba-lis-tin'e,  $.  A sub-family  or  divi- 
sion of  the  family  Balistida*,  of  which  the  genus 
Bslistes  is  the  type.  The  bodies  are  compressed, 
oval-fusiform,  and  covered  with  a reticulated  skin; 
two  dorsal  fins,  armed  in  front  with  strong  spines. 
BAL1STRAR1A,  bal-is  tra're-s,  $.  ( balista,  Lat.)  An 
aperture  in  the  form  of  a cross  in  the  wall  of  a 
fortress,  through  which  the  balisters  or  crossbow- 
men discharged  their  arrows. 

Balitora,  ba-le-to'ra,  $.  A genus  of  fishes, 
allied  to  Cobitid*,  of  which  it  forms  the  platy-  ; 
rostral  or  cartilaginous  type : the  scales  are  large 
and  tenaceous ; the  dorsal  fin  small  and  central ; 
the  head  and  body  depressed;  mouth  small,  tians- 
verse,  and  placed  beneath ; the  pectoral  fins  large  . 
and  rounded. 

Balizb,  ba-lixe/  t.  A sea  mark;  a pole  raised  as 
such. 

Balk,  bawk,  a.  (balk,  Dut.)  A great  beam,  such 
as  is  used  in  building ; a rafter  over  an  outhouse 
or  barn. 

Balk,  hawk,  ».  (bale,  Welsh  and  Sax.  bait,  Goth.) 

A ridge  of  land  left  unploughed  between  the  fur- 
rows, or  at  the  end  of  the  field ; land  which  the 
plough  passes  over  without  turning  it  np. 

In  1750,  every  field  contained  a number  of  balks  or 
waste  spaces  ueiHctu  the  ridges,  full  of  stones  and  j 
bin- hr*.  In  17JW,  no  balks  were  to  be  seen,  the  whole 
field  being  cultivated. — £«iiu.  Ace.  of  Soodand—J’arisk  of 
Cambuetantf. 

In  the  Scottish  dialect  this  word  is  written  as  pro- 
nounced : — 

La*t  night  I met  him  on  a Nnc*. 

Where  yellow  cunt  was  growing  ; 

There  mony  a kindly  word  he  »pak. 

That  set  iny  heart  aglow  mg. — A‘u..i  joy. 

Balk  is  used  figuratively  for  anything  passed  over 
or  untouched;  it  signifies  also  disappointment  j— 
e.  a.  to  disappoint ; to  frustrate ; to  elude ; to 
miss  anything ; to  omit. 

Balkkrh,  baw'kurz,  a.  The  name  given  to  persons 
who  stand  on  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  to  fishermen  the  direction  of  a shoal  of 
herrings. 

Ball,  bawl,  *.  (bol,  Dan.  and  Dut.)  Any  round 
spherical  body ; a round  thing  to  play  with,  either 
with  the  hand  or  foot ; a globe,  as  the  ball  of  tbe 
earth ; a globe,  borne  as  an  ensign  of  sovereignty; 
any  part  of  the  body  that  approaches  to  round- 
ness, as  the  apple  of  the  eye.  In  Printing,  balls  j 
are  two  circular  pieces  of  pelt  leather,  or  canvass 
covered  with  composition,  and  stuffed  with  wool. 
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used  in  inking  the  types  from  which  an  impression 
ia  to  be  taken : these  are  now  almost  universally 
superseded  by  the  use  of  composition  rollers. 

Ball,  bawl,  a.  ( bal  Fr.)  Entertainment  of  dancing; 
dancing  assembly. 

Ball  and  Socket,  bawl  and  sok'et,  s.  A parti- 
cular kind  of  joint,  of  which  the  one  part  is  shaped 
like  a ball ; the  other,  or  that  in  which  the  former 
moves,  is  a hollow  socket  of  the  same  diameter. 

Ballad,  ballad,  s.  (babde,  Fr.  bullatta , Ital.)  A 
song  adapted  to  the  common  taste  or  national 
feeling.  Iu  Music,  a short  air  of  simple  construc- 
tion ; — v.  a.  to  make  or  sing  ballads ; — r.  «.  to 
write  ballads. 

Ballader,  balla-dur,  t.  A maker  or  singer  of 
ballads. 

Poor  verbal  quips,  outworn  by  serving  men,  tapsters. 

and  milk-maids ; even  laid  aside  by  IxULMUri—Ovcrbvry. 

Ballad-maker,  baTUd-ma'kur,  s.  One  who 
writes  a ballad. 

Ballad-monger,  ballad- mung'gur,  t.  A trader 
in  ballads ; a singer  of  ballads. 

Balladry,  bal'bul-re,  a.  The  subject  or  style  of 
ballads. 

Ballad-singer,  ballad- sing'ur,  a.  One  whose 
employment  is  to  sing  ballads  in  the  streets. 

Ballad-style,  bal'lad-style,  s.  The  air  or  man- 
ner of  a ballad. 

Ballad-tune,  ballad-tune,  s.  The  tune  of  a ballad. 

Ball  ad- writer,  bal'lad-ri'tur,  a.  A composer  of 
ballads. 

Ballarag,  balls-rag,  v.  a.  To  bully;  to  threaten. 
On  Minded's  plains,  to  meek  Mounseeral 
Remember  tun^rsleys  grenadiers. 

You  v Mi  illy  thought  to  bilLir&n  us. 

With  your  fine  squadron  oil'  Cape  Lagos.— 

VMM, 

Ballast,  ballast,  I.  (bal login,  Dut.)  Any  heavy 
material  placed  in  the  bold  of  a ship  to  prevent 
its  oversetting.  Ships  are  said  to  be  in  balLut, 
when  sailing  without  a cargo.  Ballast  is  applied 
also  to  the  material  used  in  filling  up  the  spaces 
between  rails  on  a railway ; — r.  a.  to  keep  any- 
thing steady  by  using  ballast. 

Ballasting,  bal'last-ing,  $.  The  articles  used  for 
! ballast 

Ballated,  bslla-ted,  a.  part.  Sung  in  a ballad. 

BaLLATOON,  bal’ la- toon,  s.  A heavy  luggage-boat. 

Ballatry,  balTa-tre,  a.  A jig ; a song. 

Ball-cock,  bawl'kok,  $.  A water- cock,  the  plug 
of  which  has  a lever  attached  to  it,  bearing  a buoy- 
ant hollow  copper  ball  at  the  lower  extremity,  the 
use  of  which  is,  when  the  water  in  the  tank  is 
| drawn  off,  to  sink  the  ball  and  open  the  cuck  which 
admits  tbe  water. 

Ballet,  bal  let,  (French.)  A theatrical  repre- 
sentation, in  which  the  story  is  told  by  gesture 
and  music,  accompanied  by  dancing,  with  scenery 
and  decorations  as  accessories. 

Balleum,  bal  le-um,  a.  Tbe  name  given  in  the 
middle  ages  to  the  open  space  or  court  of  a forti- 
fied castle : hence  buiUy,  in  Old  Bailey,  London, 
and  the  Bailey  at  Oxford. 

Ball-flower,  bawl'flow-ur,  t.  A Gothic  archi- 
i tecturai  ornament,  consisting  of  a ball  surrounded 
by  three  leaves. 

Balliards,  bal'yurdx. — See  Billiards. 

Ballista,  bal-lis’ta,  a.  (Lat  from  hallo,  I throw, 
Gr.)  A military  engine,  used  by  tbe  ancients  for 
throwing  stones,  darts,  arrows,  &.C. 

Ballistic,  bal-lis'tik,  a.  Projectile. 


BALLISTIC — BALMY. 


Ballistic  Pendulum,  bal  lia'tik  pen'du-lnm,  a. 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  or  vchwity 
of  cannon  and  musket  bulls,  con>i*ting  of  a heavy  j 
wooden  pendulum,  in  section  like  a gardeners 
spade ; the  lower  part  is  a heavy  cubical  block  of 
wood,  plated  with  iron. 

Ballistics,  bal-lis  tilts,  s.  The  art  of  pnj -cting 
missive  weapons  by  an  engine. 

Balloon,  bal  loon',  s.  (ballon.  a little  ball,  Fr.) 

A spherical  hollow  body,  which,  when  inflated 
with  hydrogen  gas,  will  ascend  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  consequence  of  its  being  s; -critically 
lighter  than  common  air.  In  Chemistry,  a round 
vessel  with  a short  neck,  or  a glass  receiver  of  a 
spherical  form.  In  Architecture,  a ball  or  globe 
placed  on  the  top  of  a pillar.  In  Fireworks,  a 
ball  of  pasteboard  filled  with  combustible  matter, 
which,  when  ignited,  shoots  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  then  burets,  scattering  around  brilliant  sparks 
of  fire,  resembling  stare.  The  name  of  an  old 
game,  played  with  a ball  filled  with  air. 

Foot-ball,  (mOoom,  quintanre,  Ac.,  which  are  the  com- 
mon recreations  of  the  country  folks.— liurtm. 

Ballot,  ballut,  s.  (balbter,  Fr.)  A method  of 
voting,  by  means  of  a little  ball  or  ticket  being 
put  into  a box ; a little  ball  used  in  voting  secretly; 
— v.  n.  to  choose  or  elect  by  ballot. 

Ballota,  bal-lo'ta,  s.  (bulb,  I reject,  Gr.)  Stinking 
Horehound,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  (.abuts.  ! 

Ballotade,  bal'lo-tade,  s.  (French.)  The  leap  of 
a horse  on  a straight  line,  made  in  such  a manner 
that,  when  his  lore  feet  are  in  the  air,  he  shows 
nothing  but  the  shoes  of  his  hinder  feet,  without 
jerking  out. 

Ballot-box,  bal'lot-boks,  t.  The  box  used  in  vot- 
ing by  ballot. 

Ballotement,  ballot-ment,  s.  (French.)  In  Mid- 
wifery, the  motion  imparted  to  tbe  fatus  in  utero,  ' , 
by  pressing  or  striking  the  abdomen  of  the  mother. 

Balloting,  ballot-iug,  t.  The  act  of  electing  by  i 
ballot. 

Balls  or  Ballets,  bawls  or  balTets,  s.  pi  In 
Heraldry,  a frequent  bearing  in  coats  of  arms, 
usually  named  according  to  their  colour,  bezants, 
plates,  &.C. 

Ball- valve,  bawl'valv,  t.  A simple  contrivance, 
by  which  a ball  is  placed  iu  a circular  cup  with  a 
hole  iu  its  bottom  : the  ball  is  surrounded  by  lour 
arms.,  Tbe  instrument  being  placed  in  a tube,  ' 
may  be  made  to  act  as  a piston  in  pumping  water. 

Balm,  bdm,  s.  (bavme,  Fr.)  Tbe  English  name  of 
tho  genus  of  the  labiate  plant  Melissa,  tbe  juice 
of  which,  when  extracted,  ia  of  a highly  odoriferous 
or  aromatic  character;  any  valuable  or  fragrant  | 
ointment ; anything  that  soothes  or  mitigates  pain  j 
or  sorrow  ; — v.  a.  to  soothe ; to  anoint  with  balm.  | 
Balm  of  Gilead,  the  odoriferous  bnlm  obtained  j 
from  the  plant  Balsamodendron  Gileadense;  the 
name  is  also  given  to  the  North  American  fir  Abies 
balsa  mea.  Canary  balm  of  Gilead  is  given  to  the 
Dracocephalum  Canariense,  an  evergreen  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Balm  of  Gilead  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  an  article  of  eastern 
commerce. 

Balmily,  bdm'e-le,  ad.  In  a balmv  manner. 

Balmy,  bd'me,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  balm ; 
soft;  mild;  soothing;  fragrant;  odoriferous;  mi-  i 
tigatiug;  assuasive; — producing  balin  : 

Let  India  boast  her  groves,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  ami  tbe  bating  tree.— Am 
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Balneal.  balneal,  a.  ( balneum , Lat.)  Belonging 
to  a bath. 

Balnkakt,  bsl'ne-a-re,  a.  (balneariutn,  Lat.)  A 
bathing  room. 

Balneation,  bal-ne-a'sbnn, ».  The  act  of  bathing. 

Balneatory,  bal-ne-a'to-re,  a.  (balncarius,  Lat.) 
Belonging  to  a bath  or  store. 

Balneum,  bal'ne-um,  a.  ( bnlnneum , a bath,  Gr.) 
A convenient  receptacle  of  water  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  the  body,  either  as  a means  of  cleanli- 
ness, or  for  the  cure  of  disease.  The  term  is  used 
to  designate  the  application  of  water,  vapour,  air, 
or  any  other  fluid,  either  simple  or  medicated,  to 
the  surface  of  the  body.  By  chemists,  it  signifies 
a vessel  filled  with  some  matter,  as  sand,  water, 
&c.,  in  which  another  is  placed  requiring  a more 
gentle  heat  than  the  naked  fire.  The  varieties 
are — B./.igidsm,  the  cold  bath.  B.  phtviale,  the 
shower  bath.  B.  tepidum , the  tepid  or  lukewarm 
bath.  B.  calidum , the  hot  bath,  from  97  to  100 
deg.  Fahr.  B.  vaporis , the  vapour  bath,  from 
100  to  130  deg.  Fahr.  B.  enpitiluvium,  the 
head  bath.  B.  mantductum,  the  hand  bath.  B. 
ptuiltiriutn , the  foot  bath.  Demi-bam,  the  hip 
bath.  Among  chemists,  B.  uquosum,  the  water 
bath.  B.  arena,  the  sand  bath. 

Balsam,  bal'suin,  a.  ( baUamum,  Lat,)  A gum 
or  resinous  liquid  exuded  from  trees,  containing 
benzoic  acid  and  a resin,  or  a volatile  oil  and  a 
resin.  The  former  are  true  bol*ains ; the  latter, 
turpentines.  The  name  is  also  given  to  certain 
drug  preparations,  as  balsam  of  sulphur , an  admix- 
ture of  sulphur  and  olive  oil.  The  true  balsams 
are — 1st,  The  Semi  FLUID,  B.  Peruriamm , the 
brown  balsam  of  Peru,  the  produce  of  Myroxylon 
Peruiferum  ; B.  Tolmamum,  the  pale  balsam  of 
Tolu,  the  produce  of  Toluifera  balsamum.  2d, 
The  Solid,  Stonzx,  exuded  spontaneously  from 
the  bark  of  Styrax  benzoin.  The  following  are 
turpentines  : — Amyrides  (lileadensu  Resina,  Bal- 
aam, or  Balm  of  Gilead  or  Mecca  — Balsam  of 
Capivi,  the  produce  of  the  leguminous  plant,  Ca~ 
palfcra  officinalis. 

Balsamack.c,  bal-sam-a'se-e,  ) s.  ( balsam , and 

BalSAMIFLU.E,  bal-sa-miflu-e,  ) jhu>,  a fluid, 
Lat.)  A natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  in- 
termediate in  its  properties  between  the  Willow 
and  the  Plane.  The  order  consists  of  lofty  trees 
flowing  with  balsamic  juices,  bearing  the  flowers 
in  small  scaly  heads  without  either  calyx  or  corolla, 
and  having  the  stamens  in  one  kind  of  head,  and 
the  pistils  in  another.  It  contains  but  one  genus, 
the  Liquidamber. 

Balsamation,  bal-aa-ma'shuo,  a.  The  act  of  ren- 
dering balsamic. 

Balsamic,  bal-sam'ik,  ) a.  Having  the 

Balsamical,  bal-sam'e-kal,  ) qualities  of  bal- 
sam; soft;  soothing;  mitigating;  healing. 

Balsamiferous,  bal-aa-mife-rus,  a.  (balsam,  and 
fero.  I produce,  Lat.)  Producing  balsam. 

Balsamina,  bal-sa-min'a,  a.  A genus  of  plants, 
some  of  which  have  very  handsome  flowers ; they 
are  chiefly  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  grow  in 
low  damp  places.  The  common  balsam,  Balsamina 
horten&ia,  is  a well-known  odoriferous  garden  flower 
in  this  country : Order,  Balsatninace*. 

Balsaminace.e,  bal-sam-e-na'sc-e,)  a.  A natu- 

Balsamikeas,  bal-sa-min'e-e,  ) ral  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  succulent  annual 
herb*,  principally  distinguished  from  the  geraniums 


by  their  many -seeded  fruit  and  unsymmetricil 
flower*;  the  seeds,  when  ripe,  are  ejected  with 
great  force,  a circumstance  which  gives  the  name 
of  Impatiens  to  one  of  the  genera,  the  only  Brit- 
ish genus  and  species.  Generic  characters: — two 
deciduous  sepals,  with  an  imbricated  {estivation; 
four  unequal  cruciate  hypogynous  petals,  the  lower 
elongated  into  a spur;  five  stamens,  the  three 
lower  opposite  the  petals,  and  carrying  anthers 
with  two  perfect  cells,  the  two  upper  placed  in 
front  of  the  other  petal,  bearing  otic  or  two- cel  led 
anthers;  filaments  thickened  at  the  apex;  anthers 
partly  connate,  and  bursting  lengthwise;  ovarium 
single;  no  style;  five  distinct  or  connate  stigmas; 
fruit  capsular ; seeds  numerous. 

Balbamine,  bal'sa-mine,  a.  One  of  the  names  of 
the  plant  Balsam,  Impatiens,  Noli-me-tangere,  or 
Touch-me-not : Order,  Balaam  inace*. 

Balsamita,  bal-sa-mi'ta,  a.  Cost m ary ; a genus 
of  composite  plants,  having  a strong  aromatic 
smell  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Tansy. 

Balsamodkndron,  bal'sam-o-den'dron,  a.  ( boU 
snmon,  balsam,  and  dendron,  a tree,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  oriental  plants,  remarkable  for  their  yielding 
powerful  balsamic  juices  and  myrrh. 

Balsam-trf.k.— See  Amyris. 

Balteus,  bal  te-us,  a.  A term  used  by  Vetruvius 
to  denote  the  strap  which  binds  up  the  couasinet 
or  cushion  of  the  Ionic  capital. 

Baltic,  hal'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sea  of  that 
name,  which  separates  Norway  and  Sweden  from 
Jutland,  Holstein,  and  Germany. 

Baltimora,  bal-te-mo'ra,  a.  (in  honour  of  Lord 
Baltimore.)  A genus  of  South  American  com- 
posite annual  plants,  allied  to  the  Helianthus  or 
Sunflower : Sub-onler,  Helianthnce*. 

Baluster,  bal'us-tur,  a.  In  Architecture,  a small 
column  or  pilaster  belonging  to  a balustrade  : the 
term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  lateral  portion  of 
the  volute  of  an  Ionic  capitaL 

Balustered,  bal  us-turd,  a.  Having  balusters. 

Balustrade,  bal'ue-trade,  a.  A row  of  balusters, 
forming  a parapet  or  protecting  fence,  used  cither 
for  ornament  or  utility. 

Bam  or  Beam,  when  used  as  the  initial  letters  of 
the  name  of  a place,  implies  that  it  has  been 
woody,  from  the  Saxon  word  beam,  wood ; — i-  bam 
is  a cant  word  for  a cheat. 

Bamboo,  bam'boo,  i. — See  Bambusn. 

Bamboozle,  bam-boo'zl,  v.  a.  (A  cant  word,  from 
the  low  word  bam , a cheat.)  To  deceive ; to  im- 
pose upon ; to  confound. 

Bamboozler,  ham-booz'lur,  #.  A tricking  fellow; 
a cheat. 

Bambusa,  bam-bu'za,  a.  ( bamboa , Indian  name.) 
The  bamboo  cane,  a genus  of  Indian  plant*,  the 
■terns  of  which  yield  the  well-known  and  highly 
useful  reeds,  called  bamboos : Order,  Gramme*. 

Ban,  ban,  $.  Public  notice  given  of  anything  whereby 
it  is  openly  commanded  or  forbidden ; a procla- 
mation or  edict.  The  word  is  used  more  particu- 
larly of  the  publication  of  marriage  contracts  in 
the  church  previous  to  the  nuptial  ceremony,  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  any  person,  who  may 
have  lawful  cause  to  object  to  the  marriage  in 
respect  of  kindred  or  otherwise,  an  opportunity 
of  so  doing ; — a fine  exacted  from  a delinquent  for 
offending  against  a ban,  or  by  the  bishop  from 
one  guilty  of  sacrilege.  In  Sfilitary  science,  a 
proclamation  by  beat  of  drum,  requiring  a strict 
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BANANA—  BANDAGE. 


BANDANA— BANDSTRING. 


observance  of  discipline ; — interdiction ; a curse ; 
excommunication ; anathema ; 

Thou  mixture  rank  of  midnight  weeds  collected. 
With  Hecate’s  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected. 

—Sktks. 

— r.  a.  (bannen,  to  curse,  Dot.,  nbannan , to  de- 
nounce, Sax.)  to  execrate ; to  curse. 

With  that  all  mad  and  furious  ho  grew, 

Like  m fell  mnstirt'e  through  enraging  heat, 

And  curst  and  baaa’d.  mid  blasphemies  forth  drew 
Against  his  gods,  and  tiro  to  them  did  throat  — 
Spatter. 

Banana,  ba-na'na,  ».  The  fruit  of  Musa  para- 
disbica,  a valuable  plant  in  tropical  countries, 
which,  with  the  plantdn,  is  in  these  wlmt  com 
is  to  Europeans,  and  rice  to  the  natives  of  India 
and  China.  So  valuable  is  this  plant,  that  it  is 
estimated  the  same  quantity  of  ground  that  would 
raise  food  in  wheat  for  only  two  persons  in  Mexico, 
would  grow  enough  of  plants  with  bananas  for 
fifty.  The  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  is  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  preserved  as  figs  are,  funning  in  this 
state  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  food.  Meal  or 
flour  is  obtained  from  it  by  cutting  it  in  slices, 
drying,  and  then  pounding  it.  When  stripped  of 
its  integuments,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a large 
sausage.  Us  taste  resembles  that  of  a rich  am. 
luscious  pear:  Order,  Musaceas. 

Banciics,  bank'us,  $.  A genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects,  characterized  by  long  thread  like  anten- 
nae : Family,  Ichneumonidae. 

Banco,  bang'ko,  t.  An  Italian  word,  signifying 
bunk,  used  fur  describing  the  bank -money  of 
Hamburgh  and  other  places. 

Ba.no,  band,  t.  (hemic,  Dut.  band,  Sax.  bandi,  Goth. 
ban , Celt.)  A tie ; a bandage ; that  by  which 
oue  thing  is  joined  to  another;  a chain  by  which 
any  animal  is  kept  in  re  traint;  any  means  of 
union  or  connexion  between  persons ; something 
worn  about  the  neck ; a neckcloth,  now  restricted 
to  the  cravat  worn  by  clergymen,  lawyers,  and 
students  in  colleges.  In  Architecture,  a fiat  mem- 
ber or  moulding  smaller  than  a facia,  and  some- 
what larger  than  fillet* ; — the  cincture  round  the 
shaft  of  a rusticated  column  is  called  the  band ; a 
banded  column  is  one  encircled  with  bands  or 
annular  rustics; — a company  of  soldiers,  as  *a 
train  band;*  a company  of  persons,  joined  to- 
gether in  any  design  or  profession,  as  4 a band  of 
music a slip  of  canvsss  attached  to  a sail ; the 
bands  of  a saddle , are  two  pieces  of  iron  nailed 
upon  its  bows  to  keep  them  in  their  right  posi- 
tion. In  Mining,  a thin  stratum  of  limestone, 
ironstone,  or  any  other  mineral ; — v.  a.  to  unite 
together  into  one  body  or  troop;  to  bind  over 
with  a band.  In  Heraldry,  anything  tied  round 
with  a band,  of  a different  colour  from  the  charge, 
is  said  to  be  banded,  as  a sheaf  of  arrows  argent, 
banded  azure ; — to  drive  away ; to  banish ; 

Sweet  Love  such  lewdneas  bands  from  his  fair  com- 
puny. — S pettier. 

— 1».  n.  to  associate  ; to  unite. 

Bandage,  ban  dajc,  s.  (French.)  A fillet  or  roller, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  doth  or  other 
material,  used  in  dressing  wounds,  binding  up  frac- 
tured, dislocated,  or  diseased  parts  of  the  body, 
restraining  hemorrhages,  &e.  In  Architecture, 
bandages  are  the  rings  or  chains  of  iron  inserted 
into  the  comers  of  a stone  wall,  or  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  a tower,  or  at  the  springing  of  a 
dome,  which  act  as  a tie  to  keep  the  walls  together. 


Bandana,  ban-dan'a,  s.  (Indian  name.)  A silk  or 
cotton  handkerchief,  with  a uniformly  dyed  ground, 
usually  blue  or  ml,  with  figures  of  a circular, 
lozenge,  or  other  simple  form,  produced  by  dis- 
charging the  colour.  The  bandana  is  of  Indian 
origin.  The  term  bandana  is  also  applied  to  the 
style  of  calico- printing,  by  which  patterns  are  pro- 
duced by  discharging  the  colours. 

Bandbox,  bund'boks,  «.  A slight  thin  box  made 
for  holding  caps,  muffs,  bonnets,  and  other  light 
articles. 

Banded,  hand'ed,  a.  Applied  to  any  body  striated 
across  with  coloured  bands. 

Bandelet,  band'e  let,  s.  In  Architecture,  hand  or 
bandlet ; any  little  band  nr  fiat  moulding  that  en- 
compasses a column  like  a ring. 

Bander,  band  ur,  s.  One  who  bands  or  associates 
with  others. 

Bandkret,  han'dnr-et,  s.  A Swiss  general-  in-chief. 

Bandicoot,  ban'de-koot,  s.  A genus  of  Australian 
marsupial  mammalia,  occupying  the  position  which 
the  shrews,  tenriefl,  and  other  inaectivora  fill  in 
the  old  world. 

Bandit,  ban  dit,  s.  ( bandito , Ital.)  An  outlaw;  a 
robber. 

Bakditto,  ban-dit'to,  *.  \ g „ Bandit 

Banditti,  ban-dit  te,  pi.  J 

Banditti  taints  disturbing  distant  lands. — 

Thomson  » Liberty. 

Dandle,  ban'dl,  *.  An  Irish  measure  of  two  feet 
in  length. 

Ban-dog,  ban'dog,  t.  A large  species  of  dog  of  a 
fierce  nature. 

The  fryer  ret  bis  fist  to  hit  mouth. 

And  whuted  whue*  three, 

Haifa  hundred  gtxnl  ban-dog* 

Came  running  o'er  the  lee  — Rubin  UootL 

Sir  Thomas  More  uses  the  term  bond  (bound)  dog 
as  synonymous  with  that  of  mas: iff.  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  word  meant  a dug  in 
chain. 

Bandoleers,  ban-do-leeri',  s.  (bandolero,  a shoul- 
der-belt, Span.)  Wooden  cartridge-boxes;  a name 
also  given  to  the  leathern  belt  worn  over  the  right 
shoulder  by  ancient  musketeers,  to  which  were 
attached  small  wooden  cases,  covered  with  leather, 
for  containing  cartridges. 

Bam  DON,  ban  don,  s.  Disposal;  license. — Obsolete. 
For  both  the  wise  folk  and  unwise, 

Were  wholly  to  her  tanefon  brought.— Spenser. 

Bandore,  ban'dore,  s.  (bandmrria,  Span,  or  ban- 
dourn,  Gr.)  A rude  kind  of  lute,  which  was 
introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. It  is  described  as  having  had  three  strings, 
which  the  Grecian  instrument  bandoura  likewise 
had.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
collections  made  by  Charles  I.  Banjerr  is  a word 
used  by  the  negroes  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  for 
a large  hollow  gourd,  with  a long  handle  attached 
to  it.  strung  with  catgut,  and  played  with  tho 
fingers. 

Mn«s*  Sambo  play  fine  banfe-r. 

Make  his  fingers  go  like  haud»aw.— 

AVyro  Song. 

Bakdrol,  ban'drol,  s.  (banderole,  Gr.)  A little 
flag  or  streamer;  the  little  fringed  flag  suspended 
from  a trumpet. 

Bandstrino,  band'string,  s.  A string  or  tassel 
appendant  to  the  hand  or  neckcloth,  observable  in 
old  portraits. 


BANISH— BANKRUPTCY. 


BANDY— BANIAN-DAYS. 


j BaNPY,  bun  dr,  i.  ( bander , to  bend,  Fr.  from  panda, 
L«t.)  A club  turned  round  at  the  bottom  for 
striking  a ball,  called  n eh  intie  in  Scotland  ; — v.  a. 
to  beat  to  and  fro,  or  from  one  to  another;  to 
exchange;  to  give  or  take  reciprocally;  to  agitate; 
to  tosa  about; — v.  n to  contest,  as  at  some  game, 
in  which  each  strives  to  drive  the  ball  the  way 
I he  dtsdres  it  to  move ; — a.  flexible. — Obsolete. 

The  same  clothes  being  put  in  water  are  found  to 
shrinrke.  rewey,  pursej.  iquHlIir,  cock  luce,  hamip,  light, 

| and  uo.ablic  laultie.— -Mot.  41  Llit.  cap.  10. 

; Bandy -leo,  ban 'de-leg,  t.  A crooked  leg. 

Ba  n d v -LEGGED,  bau'dc- leg'ged,  a.  Having  crooked 

Bank,  bane,  $.  (bann,  a murderer,  Sax.  bane,  de- 
struction, death,  Goth.)  Poison ; that  which 
de.-drov*;  ruin;  mischief; — v.  a.  to  poison. 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a rat. 

And  I I*  pleased  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  baa'd  t — >hnJcs. 


Bankful,  bnnelul,  a.  Poisonous;  destructive. 

Bankkulnkss,  bane'ful-ue*,  s.  Poiaonousness ; 
destructiveness. 

Banewort,  bane 'wart,  a.  The  Deadly-nightshade 
| or  Common  Dwalc,  A tropa- belladonna;  a poison- 
ous plant,  with  an  herbaceous  stem ; undivided 
ovate  leaves,  and  solitary  flowers  having  a five- 
cleft  companulate  calyx,  and  companulate  corol- 
la, five-lobed  and  equal : the  berry  globose  and 
seated  in  the  calyx — found  growing  in  hedges  and 
I waste  grounds. 

Bang,  bang.  r.  a.  ( banga , Goth,  bengeler,  Dot)  To 
beat ; to  thump;  to  cudgel ; to  handle  roughly; 
to  treat  with  violence  in  general ; — a.  a blow  ; a 
thump ; a stroke. — A low  word. 

With  many  a stiff  thwack,  and  many  a bang. 
Hard  crab- tree  and  old  iron  rang. — Buditmu. 

Bang-beggar,  bang-beg'gur  ».  A name  given  in 
Matiurdaliire  and  Dvibyshire,  and  also  in  Scot- 
land, to  toadies,  from  its  being  a part  of  their 
duty  to  drive  away  beggars. — A vulgar  word. 

Banging,  hang'ing,  a.  Large;  great — A vulgar 
word  used  in  the  south  of  England,  likewise  in  the 
north,  and  in  Scotland. 

Bangle,  bang'gi.  r.  a.  To  waste  by  little  and  lit- 
tle; to  squander  carelessly. — A word  now  used 
only  in  conversation. 

Bang  le-e are,  bang'gl-eerx,  m.  pi.  Loose  hanging 
I ears  like  those  of  a dog,  an  imperfection  in  a 
horse. 

B angle,  bang'gu,  s.  An  opiate  much  uaed  in  the 
east 

Banian,  banyan,  a.  (banij  or  banik,  a merchant,  a 
trader,  Sans.)  A name  usually  given  to  Hindoos 
visiting  foreign  countries  for  mercantile  purposes ; 
the  name  also  of  a morning-gown,  such  as  is  worn 
by  the  Banian*. 

Banian,!  ban'yau,  $.  The  Ficus  Indico,  or  Indian 

Ban  van,  f fig-tree;  a species  of  fig-tree,  the  brandies 
of  which  spread  to  a great  extent,  and,  dropping 
here  and  there,  take  root,  and  rapidly  increase  in 
size  till  they  become  as  large  as  the  parent  stem, 
by  means  of  which,  the  space  of  ground  covered 
| by  a single  tree  is  almost  incredible — so  great,  it  is 
said,  as  to  be  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  a 
J | regim-  nt  of  cavalry.  It  frequently  covers  three 
j | or  four  acres  of  ground. 

Banian-days,  ban'yan-days,  t.  A name  at  sea 
for  those  days  when  the  sailors  are  not  served  with 
butcher-meat. 

1V2 


Banish,  banish,  r.  a.  ( bantr , Fr.)  To  condemn 
one  to  leave  the  country  or  place  in  which  he  is 
resident;  to  send  into  exile;  to  drive  sway,  or 
oompel  to  depart. 

Banisher,  ban'ish-ur,  $.  One  who  compella  an- 
other to  quit  the  country  in  which  he  resides. 

Banishment,  ban  ish-ment,  t.  The  act  of  banish- 
ing another,  as,  ‘ He  secured  himself  by  the  banish- 
ment of  bis  enemies the  state  of  being  banished ; 
exile. 

Banister.  A vulgar  term  for  Baluster. — Which 
see. 

Bank,  bank.  ».  (banc,  bench,  hillock.  Sax.  banco, 
ItaL  banqve,  Fr.)  Literally,  a bench  or  high 
seat;  the  earth  sloping  upwards  from  each  side 
of  a river,  lake,  or  sea;  any  heaped-op  pile  01 
ridge  of  earth;  a shoal  of  sand;  a seat  or  bench 
of  rowers  in  a vessel.  In  Commerce,  a depository 
for  money,  or  in  which  money  is  taken  or  let  nut 
at  interest,  bill*  discounted,  &c. : the  term  Is  also 
used  for  the  company  or  managers  of  s banking 
establishment ; — r.  a.  to  raise ; to  enclose,  bound, 
nr  defend  with  banks;  to  deposit  money  in  a 
bank. 

Non..  — The  word  tent  seems  to  owe  Its  oritrin  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  justice  being  administered  by  judges 
elevated  above  the  people  on  a mound  of  earth,  from 
which  it  was  transferred  to  the  bench,  as  Hinkle  Hot, 
the  King's  Bench  ; or  Hank  <U  Common  Ifeas.  Dench 
of  Common  Pleas;  and  to  a bench  or  discou»ung 
table. 

Bankable,  bank'a-bl,  a.  Discountable;  receivable 
at  a bank,  as  bills. 

Bank-bill,  baok'bil,  a.  A promissory  note  issued 
by  a banking  establishment. 

Banker,  bank'ur,  a.  One  who  traffics  in  money; 
the  proprietor  or  partner  of  a banking  establish 
ment ; a name  given  to  a vessel  employed  in  the 
cod-fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ; a stone 
bench  on  which  masons  cut  and  square  their  work. 

Banking,  b&nk’ing,  t.  The  earth  or  mound  raised 
to  prevent  the  overflow  of  water ; the  transacting 
of  business  in  a bank,  rather  in  giving  or  receiving 
money. 

Bank-note,  bank'note,  I.  The  promissory  note  of 
a banking  establishment. 

Bankrupt,  bank 'rupt,  «.  ( bancus , a bank  or  bench, 
and  ruptus,  broken,  Lat.)  A person  who,  either 
from  want  of  sufficient  money  to  meet  the  domanial 
of  his  creditors,  or  from  being  unable  to  convert 
his  goods  into  cash  to  do  so,  commits  some  overt 
act  by  which  Ida  inability  is  made  known,  and 
bis  affaire  passes  into  the  hands  of  his  creditors, 
or  is  submitted  to  the  tribunals  appointed  by  law 
for  the  consideration  of  cases  of  bankruptcy. — See 
Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

Bankruptcy,  bank 'rup-iie,  #.  Insolvency;  the 
state  of  a person  who  cannot  pay  his  debts ; the 
act  of  a person  declaring  himself  bankrupt. 

Bankruptcy  Court,  bank 'rup -sc  korte,  $.  A 
court  consisting  of  judge,  commissioners,  and  other 
officers,  established  in  London  snd  other  large 
cities  as  a tribunal  for  deciding  upon  cases  of 
bankruptcy.  A bankrupt  who  conceals  goods,  &c. 
to  the  value  of  £10,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable 
to  transportation  for  life,  or  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years.  The  period  allowed  for  disputing  the 
fiat  is  abridged  by  5th  and  6th  Vic.  from  two 
months  to  twenty-one  days  from  the  appearance 
of  the  notice  of  bankruptcy  in  the  Gazette.  The 
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BANKSIA — BANTAM. 


BANTER— BAR. 


ti::ie  for  which  clerks  and  servants  of  a bankrupt 
cun  claim  salary  and  wages  iu  fulit  is  reduced  from 
six  to  three  months. 

Banksia,  bunk'se-a,  ».  (after  Sir  J.  Banks.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  bushes,  or  less  fre- 
quently of  small  trees  with  their  branches  growing 
iu  an  umbellatcd  manner,  found  in  sandy  forest- 
land or  rocks  over  the  whole  known  continent  of 
J Australia.  They  are  called  the  honeysuckle- trees 
by  the  colonists:  Order,  l'rotaccae. 

Bank-stock,  bank'stok,  s.  The  capital  or  pro- 
perty pertaining  to  a bank. 

Banner,  ban'nur,  s.  (bonnier*,  Fr.)  A flag;  any 
piece  of  drapery  attached  to  a pole,  and  displayed 
as  a standard;  a military  ensign;  a pendant; 
streamer;  pennon,  &c.  In  Botany,  the  upper 
i large  petal  of  a papillionaceous  flower. 

Bannered,  ban 'nurd,  a . part.  Displaying  banners. 
Banneret,  ban'nur-et,  s.  A title  given  in  the 
feudal  ages  to  such  knights  as  had  earned,  by  valour 
in  the  field,  the  favour  of  their  sovereign,  and  who 
were  entitled  to  march  their  vassals  to  battle  under 
tbeir  own  flag ; they  were  next  to  barons  in  dig- 
I nity,  and  were  anciently  summoned  to  parliament. 

' Bannerol,  ban'ner-ol,  a.  ( bandtrolk,  Fr.)  A little 
flag  or  streamer. 

I K lug  Oswald  liad  a IwHwreoi  of  gold  and  purple  set  over 

' Ms  touih. — Camden. 

Banmtion,  ban-nish'un,  «.  The  act  of  expul- 
| hion. 

Bannock,  ban'nok,  s.  A round  cake  made  of  oat, 

[ rye,  |>easc,  or  barley  meal,  generally  baked  before 
| the  tire. 

I Banquet,  bank'kwet,  ».  (French.)  A sumptuous 
feast ; — e.  «.  to  treat  any  one  with  feasts; — r.  n. 
to  feast  sumptuously.  In  Architecture,  the  foot- 
way of  a bridge  when  raised  above  the  carriage- 
way. In  Horsemauship,  the  small  part  of  the 
bridle  under  the  eye.  Bumpicl-tine , an  imaginary 
line  drawn  by  bit-makers  along  the  banquet  in 
forging  a bit,  and  prolonged  upwards  or  downwards 
to  adjust  the  force  or  weakness  of  the  branch,  by 
rendering  it  either  stiff  or  easy. 

Banqueter,  bank'kwet-ur,  i.  ( banquetteur,  old  Fr.) 
i One  who  feasts  sumptuously ; one  who  makes 
feasts. 

Baxquet-house,  bank'kwet -hows,  ) *.  A 

' Banquktiso-houbk,  bank'kwet  ing-hows,)  house 
where  banquets  are  held. 

Banquetiko,  bank'kwct-ing, «.  The  act  of  feasting. 
Banquette,  bang-ket',  r.  In  Fortification,  a bank 
j or  elevation  at  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  on  which 
the  soldiers  may  stand  to  fire  with  greater  effect 
on  the  enemy. 

Banshee,  bnn'sbe,)  i.  An  Irish  fairy,  formerly 
Bcnshi,  ben'she,  j believed  to  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a diminutive  old  woman,  and  to  chant, 
in  a mournful  ditty,  under  the  windows  of  the 
house,  the  approaching  death  of  some  one  in  the 
families  of  the  great.  In  Scotland,  the  benthi 
was  called  the  fairy's  wife,  and  was  alike  zealous  i 
in  giving  intimation  of  approaching  death. 

I’ an stic lk,  ban'stik-kl,  «.  A small  prickly  fish ; 
a stickleback. 

Bantam,  ban'tam,  t.  The  Gallus  Bankiva,  a dwarf 
species  of  poultry  from  Java,  which,  with  Gallus 
gigauteus,  is  considered  by  M.  Temminck  to  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  our  common  poultry.  The 
name  also  given  to  a kind  of  painted  or  carved  ; 
work,  resembling  that  of  Japan,  only  more  gaudy,  j 


Banter,  ban'tur,  r.  a.  ( budmer , Fr.)  To  play 
upon ; to  rally ; to  torn  to  ridicule ; to  ridicule ; j 
— a.  ridicule;  raillery. 

Bantereh,  ban'tnr-ur,  a.  One  who  banters. 

Bantlino,  bantling,  $.  A little  child. 

Banxrixq,  banks'ring,  s.  The  name  given  in  Su- 
matra to  a small  arboreal  rodent,  intermediate  in 
its  habits  and  nature  between  the  shrews  and  the 
squirrels. 

Banyan. — See  Banian. 

Baobab,  ba'o-bab,  s.  The  Adansonia  digitata. — 
See  Adansonia. 

Baphia,  ba-fe'a,  t.  (baphe,  a dye,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  one  species,  B.  nitula,  the 
wood  of  which  is  imported  into  this  country  ns  a 
dye-stuff,  und<T  the  name  of  Cam-wood,  from  I 
Sierra  Leone:  Order,  Leguminostc. 

Bapta,  bap'ta,  s.  A genus  of  lepidoptcrous  insects: 
Family,  Geometndce. 

Baptibia,  bap-tis'e-a,  t.  ( bapto , I dye,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  North  American  leguminous  herbaceous 
plants,  the  tincture  of  one  of  which  is  used  as  t 
dye-  stuff.  | 

Baptism,  bap'tizm,  $.  {bapto,  I dip,  Gr.)  The  act 
of  baptizing;  immersion  or  sprinkling,  practised 
ns  a rite  on  admission  into  the  Christian  church,  j 
Baptism  appears  to  have  been  instituted  with  the  ! 
design  to  excite  in  man  a conviction  that  he  ought  | 
to  be  purified  or  cleansed  from  sin  before  ho  can  ; 
enter  into  on  amicable  relation  with  his  Maker.  \\ 
Infant  bantam  seems  to  have  been  early  introduced  1 
into  the  Christian  church,  though  there  is  uo  direct  \ 
injunction  for  it  in  the  New  Testament.  Bap- 
tism is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  signify 
trial  or  suffering,  as  in  these  words  of  Christ : — j 
I have  a baptism  to  be  baptized  with ; and  how  am  I 

Straitened  till  it  be  accomplished  l-St  Luke  xii.  60.  , 

Baptisms  appear  to  hare  been  prevalent  as  a part  j 
of  the  religious  ceremonies,  not  only  among  the 
Indians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  but  also  1 
among  the  Jews,  particularly  among  the  sect 
Essenes. — Josephus'  Antiq. 

Baptismal,  bap-tiz'mal,  a.  Relating  to  baptism. 
Baptismal-font , the  vessel  which  contains  the  water 
used  in  baptism. 

Baptist,  bap'tist,  s.  One  who  administers  baptism, 
os  John  the  Baptist;  the  name  taken  by  those 
Christians  who  deny  that  children  ought  to  be 
baptized,  and  maintain  that  baptism  should  be 
performed  by  immersion. 

Bapti8tert,  bap'tis-ter-re,  t.  The  place  where 
baptism  is  administered. 

Baptistical,  bap-tis'te-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
baptism. 

Baptize,  bap-tize',  r.  a.  (baptizo,  Gr.)  To  dip,  ' 
wash,  or  sprinkle  with  water,  on  admission  into 
the  Christum  church. 

BAPTlZER^ap-tiz'nr,  *•  One  who  baptizes. 

Bar,  bar,  s.  ( barre,  Fr.)  A piece  of  wood,  iron,  or 
other  matter,  laid  across  a passage  to  hinder  en- 
trance ; a bolt ; a piece  of  wood  or  iron  fastened  i 
to  a door,  and  entering  into  the  post  or  wall  to 
hold  the  door  close ; any  obstacle  which  obstructs; 
obstruction  ; a gate,  as,  4 without  the  ban  or 
gates  of  the  city a rock,  or  bank  of  sand,  at  the 
entrance  of  a harbour  or  river,  which  ships  cannot 
sail  over  at  low  water;  anything  used  for  preven- 
tion or  exclusion  ; the  place  where  causes  of  law 
are  tried,  or  where  criminals  are  judged,  so  called 
from  the  bar  placed  to  hinder  persons  from  in  com- 
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BARBA  DOES— B A RB  ATE  D. 


moding  the  court — it  also  menus  the  benches  occu- 
pied by  counsel,  hence  the  phrase  4 being  called 
to  the  bar;'  a room  in  a tavern  or  coffeehouse  where 
the  housekeeper  sits  ; anything  by  which  the 
structure  is  held  together.  In  Law,  a peremptory 
exception  against  a demand  or  plea  brought  by  a 
defendant  in  an  action.  In  Heraldry,  anything 
which  is  laid  across  another.  Bar  of  gold  or 
tUcer,  is  a lump  or  wedge  from  the  mines  melted 
down  into  a mould,  and  not  wrought.  A bar 
qf  iron  is  a long  piece  wrought  in  the  forge. 
liars  of  a horse,  the  upper  parts  of  the  gums, 
between  the  tusks  and  grinders,  that  bear  no 
teeth,  and  to  which  the  bit  is  applied,  and  by 
which  the  horse  is  governed.  Bars  in  music  are 
strokes  drawn  perpendicularly  across  the  lines  of 
a piece  of  music,  used  to  regulate  the  beating  or 
measure  of  musical  time,  liar-shot , two  half 
bullets  joined  together  by  an  iron  bar,  used  in  sea 
engagements  for  cutting  down  the  masts  and  rig- 
ging. Bar  has  also  a figurative  meaning,  as  4 the 
bar  o:  public  opinion  — r.  o.  to  fasten  or  shut 
anything  with  a bolt  or  bar ; to  hinder ; to  ob- 
struct ; to  prevent ; to  exclude ; to  make  imprac- 
ticable ; to  detain,  by  excluding  the  claimants ; 
to  shut  out ; to  exclude  from  use,  right,  or  claim ; 
to  prohibit ; to  except ; to  make  an  exception. 
In  Law.  to  hinder  the  process  of  a suit. 

Baraldeia,  bar-al-dc'e-a,  s.  (meaning  unknown.) 
A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Madagascar:  Order, 
Rutacea;. 

Bakangi,  ba-ran)i,  a.  Certain  officers  among  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  who  kopt  the  keys  of 
the  gates  of  the  city  in  which  the  emperor  resided ; 
the  name  was  also  applied  to  the  guards  stationed 
at  the  emperor’s  bedchamber. 

Barathrum,  ba-ra'Mrum,  s.  A dungeon,  dark  and 
dismal,  with  sharp  spikes  at  the  top,  and  others 
at  the  bottom,  into  which  condemned  criminals 
were  thrown  by  the  Athenians  to  prevent  their 
escape. 

BAUn,  bxirb,  s.  (barba,  a beard,  Lat.)  A Barbary 
horse,  remarkable  for  its  swiftness;  anything  that 
grows  in  the  place  of  a beard;  the  points  which 
stand  backward  in  an  arrow  or  fishing-hook,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  easily  extracted;  a sort 
of  pubescence  in  plants , the  armour  for  horses ; 
— v.  a.  to  shave ; to  dress  out  tho  beard  ; to  pare 
close  to  tlio  surface ; to  furnish  horses  with  ar- 
mour. 

Barba,  bdr'ba,  s.  (beard.  Sax.  from  barba,  Lat.) 
In  Zoology,  tho  Ward  or  long  tuft  of  hair  depen- 
dant from  the  chin  or  nnder  jaw  of  a mammiferous 
animal.  In  Ornithology,  the  feathers  which  hang 
from  tho  skin  covering  the  gullet  or  crop  of  certain 
birds.  In  Ichthyology,  a small  kind  of  spino  pro- 
jecting from  tho  mouth,  with  the  teeth  pointing 
backwards.  In  Botany,  any  collection  of  long 
loose  hairs  ioto  a tuft  or  crest,  as  on  the  petals  of 
the  iris. 

Barracan,  bdr'ba-kan,  s.  ( barbacanc,  Fr.)  A 
fortification,  or  watch  tower,  placed  on  the  wall 
of  a town ; an  opening  in  the  wall  through  which 
guns  arc  levelled;  a small  round  tower  placed 
before  the  outward  gate  of  a castle-yard  or  bal- 
lium ; it  sometimes  denotes  a fort  at  the  entrance 
of  a bridge,  or  the  outlet  of  a city. 

BARnACKKiA,  bdr-ba-se'nc-a,  s.  (In  honour  of  M. 
Barbacena,  Governor  of  Minns  Geracs.)  A genus 
of  Brasilian  plants : Order,  Usemodoraceac. 


Barbadoes  Cedar,  bar-bn'dns  se'dor,  *.  A wood  , 
imported  from  the  West  Indies,  the  produce  of 
Juniperius  Barbadenais,  a species  of  the  juniper- 
tree. 

Barra  does  Cherry. — See  Malpighea. 

Barbadoes  Flower-fence,  bar-ba'doze  fW-ur-  : | 
fens,  s.  Poinciana  pulchemma,  a plant  used  as 
a fence  in  the  West  Indies.  The  flowers  are  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  a deep  orange  colour,  yel- 
low, and  some  spots  of  green,  or  are  of  a deep 
orange : Order,  Legominosic.  It  is  also  called  > 
the  Barbadoes  Pride. 

Barbadoes  Gooseberry. — Seo  Pereskia. 

Barbadoes  Leo,  bar-ba'dos  leg,  s.  A swollen, 
hard,  deformed  leg,  a disease  indigenous  to  the 
island  of  Barbadoes. 

Barbadoes  Lilt,  bar-ba'dus  lille,  t.  The  Ama- 
ryllis equestri*.— See  Amaryllis. 

Barbarea,  bur-ba-re'a,  s.  (anciently  the  herb  of 
St  Barbara.)  Winter  cress,  a genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  two  species  of  which  are  British.  1st, 

B.  vulgaris,  or  Bell  isle  cress,  in  which  the  leaves 
are  lyrate,  the  terminal  lobe  rounded,  upper  obviate 
and  toothed.  It  is  the  Erysinium  Barbarea  ot  ; 
Linnaeus.  B.  precox,  in  which  the  lower  leaves 
are  lyrate,  and  the  upper  deeply  pinnatifled. 

Barbarian,  bar-ba're-an,  a.  (bar  bar  os,  uncivilised, 
Gr.)  A rnde  uncivilized  person;  a savage;  a 
brutal  monster;  a man  without  pity;  a term  of 
reproach.  Applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  all  foreigners; — a.  uncivilized;  rude;  ! 
savage.  j | 

Barbaric,  bar-bdr'ik,  a.  (barbaricus,  Lat)  Ua-  ' 
civilized;  savage;  foreign;  far-fetched. 

I The  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand. 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.— 

J {Stem. 

Barbarism,  MrT>ar-izm,  a.  (barbarismos,  Gr.)  A 
form  of  speech  contrary  to  the  purity  and  exact-  j 
j ness  of  any  language;  ignorance  of  arts;  want  of  j 
learning;  brutality;  savngeness  of  manners;  in- 
’ civility;  cruelty;  barbarity. 

t Barbarity,  bar-bdr'e-te,  t.  Savagencss;  incivility;  ! 

! cruelty ; inhumanity ; barbarism  ; impurity  of 
speech. 

Barbarize,  bdrTiar-ize,  v.  a.  To  bring  back  to  j 
barbarism ; to  render  savage ; — r.  n.  to  commit  a 
barbarism ; an  impurity  of  speech. 

Barbarous,  bdr'ba-rus,  a.  (barbaros,  Gr.)  Stran- 
ger to  civility;  savage;  uncivilized;  ignorant; 
unacquainted  with  arts;  cruel;  inhuman;  foreign,  t 
Barbarously,  bdr'ba-rus-le,  ad.  Ignorantly; 

without  knowledge  or  arts ; cruelly;  inhumanly. 
Barbarousness,  bdr'ba-rns-nes,  s.  Incivility  of 
manners ; impurity  of  language ; cruelty. 

Barbary  Ape,  bdrWra  ape,  s.  The  Simia  inuus 
of  Linmcus,  and  Ccrcocebus  sylranus.  An  ape 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  an  inha-  j 
hi  tan  t of  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Gibraltar,  | 
the  only  place  in  Europe  assigned  to  the  Quad- 
ram  an  a.  The  Barbary  ape  is  about  as  large  as  a 
middle-sized  dog,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a half  | 
feet  in  length ; the  tail  is  rudimental,  and  the  body  1 
of  a light  yellowish-brown  colour. 

Barbastkl  Bat,  Ixlr-bas'tl  bat,  s.  (barba,  a beard,  ( 
and  Stella,  a star,  Lat.)  Vespertilio  barbastella,  a 
email  species  of  bat,  with  long  broad  ears  and  short 
flattened  nose. 

Barbated,  Mr'ha-tod,  a.  part  (barba tvs,  Lat.) 
Jagged  with  poiuta ; bearded. 
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Barbecue,  bdr'to-ku,  s,  A bog  dressed  whole,  in 
the  West  Indian  manner ; — v.  a.  a term  for  dress- 
ing a whole  hog. 

Barbed,  bdr'bed,  a.  part  Furnished  with  armour; 

| bearded;  jagged  with  hooks  or  points.  Barbed 
| karsts,  horses  furnished  with  military  trappings 
and  ornaments. 

Barbel,  bdr'bel,  $.  {barba,  a beard,  Lot)  In 
Ichthyology,  a genus  of  malacopterygious  fishes, 
allied  to  the  carp,  having  four  drrhi  on  the  head, 
two  at  the  point,  and  two  at  the  angles  of  the 
upper  jaw  ; dorsal  and  anal  fins  short ; second  or  | 
third  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  represented  by  a strong  j 
spine.  The  common  barbel  inhabits  the  rivers  of  j 
southern  Europe  and  England.  In  Farriery,  bar- 
belt,  or  barbies , knots  of  superfluous  flesh  that  , 
grow  in  the  channel  of  a horse’s  month. 

. Barbkllate,  bdrT)el-late,  a.  {barba.  Let.)  In  Bo- 
| tany,  applied  when  the  puppus  of  composite  plants 
is  bearded  by  short  stiff  straight  bristles,  as  in 
! Centanrea. 

Bakuellulate,  bar-bcllu-late,  a.  A pnppas  is 
said  to  be  so  when  its  roughness  is  occasioned  by 
extremely  short  points,  as  in  tho  Aster. 

Barbels,  bdr'bcls,  t.  Those  small  worm-like  pro- 
I cesses  attached  to  the  mouths  of  some  fishes. 

Barber,  bdr'bur,  *.  ( barba,  a heard,  Lat.)  One 
| who  shaves,  and  dresses  or  cuts  the  hair. 

1 Barbered,  tar'bord,  part  Dressed  by  the  barber. 

Our  courteous  Anthony, 

! Whom  ne’er  the  word  of  wo— woman  heard  speak, 
Being  barter'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast.— 

Shahs. 

Barberess,  bdrTrar-ea,  t.  A female  who  shaves 
I and  dresses  the  hair. 

, Barber-monger,  bdr'bur-mung'gur,  s.  A won! 
i of  reproach  in  Shalcspeare,  which  seems  to  signify 
a fop ; a man  decked  oat  by  his  barber. 

Draw,  you  rogue ; tor  though  it  be  night,  the  moon 
shines ; 

I'll  make  a sop  of  the  moonsldnc  of  you ; • • • 
you  baH<r-mong<r  draw. — Shahs. 

Barberry. — See  Berberry, 
j Barber- surgeon,  bdr'bur-sur'jnn,  t.  One  who 
unites  the  profession  of  a surgeon  to  that  of  a 
barber,  a practice  very  common  in  former  times. 

I could  stamp 

Their  foreheads  with  those  deep  and  public  brands, 
That  the  whole  company  of  tarter-mryeons 
Should  not  take  off,  with  all  their  art  and  plaisters.— 
Ben  Jonson, 

; Barber-bubgert,  bdr'bur-sur'jur-e,  s.  The  prac- 
tice of  a barber-surgeon. 

Barbets,  bdrljeta,  t.  {barba,  a beard,  Lat.)  Tho 
English  name  for  a family  of  scansoreal  or  climb- 
ing birds,  having  large  conical  bills;  beard  with 
fivo  tofts  of  stiff  bristles;  containing  the  sub 
genera  Fogonias,  Bucco,  Ficumnus,  &c. — Which 
see. 

Barbican. — See  Barbacan. 

Barbieria,  bdr-bi-e're-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Bar- 
bier.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Legnminoe*. 

Barbiton,  bdr'be-ton,  s.  ( barbitos , Gr.)  The  name 
given  by  the  indents  to  a stringed  instrument  of 
the  lyre  kind. 

Barbus,  btlr'bua,  i.  Tho  genus  Barbel. — Which 
I see. 

! Barcarolle,  bdrTta-role  s (French.)  A Venetian 

j boat  song. 

! BABCONE,  bdrTcone,  i.  (Italian.)  A short  broad 
j vessel  of  a middle  use,  used  in  the  Mediterranean 


Sea  for  the  conveyance  of  provisions  from  one  place 
to  another. 

Bard,  b<frd,  s.  ( bardd , Welsh,  bardus,  Lat.)  A 
poet.  Among  the  andent  Gauls  and  Britons,  bards 
were  both  poets  and  musicians,  and  were  held  in 
great  reverence.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they 
were  divided  into  harpers  and  glee -men;  thoso 
who  attended  the  Norman  kings  were  descendants 
of  the  Scandinavian  Scalds.  The  gathering  of 
bards,  musicians,  and  poets,  at  which  a silver  harp 
was  contended  for  as  a prize,  was  termed  the 
Eistedhfa.  The  last  assembly  of  this  kind  called 
by  royal  authority,  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Bard,  {bar da,  Ital.)  the 
trappings  of  a horse ; caparison. 

Barded,  bdrd'ed,  a.  part.  { harder , Fr.)  Dressed 
in  a warlike  manner ; caparisoned. 

The  barded  hones  ran  fiercely  upon  them.— 

IIMnshtd.  ! 

Bardebahibtb,  Mr-de-sa'nists,  #.  A sect  of  the  ! 
second  century,  which  held  the  doctrine,  that  not 
only  the  actions  of  men,  but  of  God,  were  subject 
to  necessity.  They  also  denied  the  incarnation  of 
Christ.  This  sect  derived  their  name  from  their 
leader,  Bardcsanes,  a Syrian  of  Edissa. 

Bardic,  bdrd'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to  the  bards  or 

Bardish,  bdrd'ish,)  poets;  what  is  written  or  as- 
serted by  the  bards. 

Bardism,  bdrdlzm,  ».  The  learning  and  maxims 
of  bards. 

Bare,  bare,  a.  (bar,  Sax.)  Naked ; without  cover- 
ing; raw;  uncovered  in  respect ; unadorned;  plain; 
simple;  without  ornament;  detected;  no  longer 
concealed;  poor;  indigent;  wanting  plenty;  mere; 

' unaccompanied  with  usual  n*cominemlation;  thread- 
bare; much  worn ; not  united  with  anything  else; 
wonting  clothes ; slenderly  supplied  with  clothes. 
Bare  poles,  masts  without  sails  when  the  ship  is 
at  sea.  Under  bare  poles  implies  that  the  wind 
is  so  high  that  no  sail  can  be  exposed  to  it ; — v.  a. 
to  strip;  to  make  bare  or  naked;  past  of  the 
verb  To  bear. 

Bakkbone,  bare’bonc,  t.  Lean,  so  that  the  bones 
appear. 

ITere  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  barytone ; 

IIow  lone  is  it  ago,  Jack,  since  thou  saweat  thy  own 
kncct— A’toJt*. 

Barebonkd,  bare 'boned,  a.  part.  Having  tlio 
bones  bare. 

Barefaced,  bare'faste,  a.  With  the  face  naked; 
not  masked;  shameless;  unreserved ; without 
concealment ; undisguised. 

Barefacedly,  bare'faste-le,  ad.  Openly ; shame- 
fully ; without  disguise. 

Barefacedness,  bare'faste -ncs,  s.  Effrontery  ; 
assurance ; audaciousness. 

Barefoot,  bare'fut,  a.  Without  shoes  on  the  feet. 

Baregnawn,  bare'nawn,  a.  Eaten  bare. 

Know  my  name  is  lost ; 

By  treason’s  tooth  bartpruitcn  and  cankurblt. — Shahs. 

Bareheaded,  bare'hed-ded,  a.  Having  the  head 
uncovered. 

Barelegged,  barolcg-g©d,o.  Havingthe legsbare. 

Barely,  barele,  ad.  Nakedly ; poorly ; indigent- 
ly; slenderly;  without  decoration ; merely;  only; 
withont  any  tiling  more. 

Barenecked,  barc'aekt,  o.  Exposed;  havingthe 
neck  bare. 

Barf.ness,  bare'ncs,  s.  Nakodnew;  leanness;  po- 
verty ; meanness  of  clothes. 
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' Barei*ickf.d,  barc'pikt,  o.  Picked  to  the  bone. 
Now,  for  the  barrpirh'd  bone  of  majesty, 

l Doth  dopR.  d war  bristle  hi*  angry  ervat, 

Ami  Miurlvth  in  the  gentle  eyes  oi  peace. — Shoka. 

| Barkrikbed,  bme'ribd,  o.  Having  the  ribe  bare. 

In  htn  forehead  *it* 

A barrrSbb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. — 
ATkiia. 

Bares,  bayrz,  a.  In  Sculpture,  those  parts  of  an 
image  or  statue  which  represent  the  bare  tlcah. 

Barful,  bar'ful,  a.  Full  of  obstructions. 

] Bargain,  bdr'gin,  t.  (barguigner,  Fr.)  A con- 
tract or  agreement  concerning  the  sale  of  some- 
thing; the  thing  bought  or  sold;  a purchase;  the 
thing  purchased;  stipulation;  interested  dealing. 
In  Law,  bargain  and  sale  is  a contract  or  agree- 
ment made  for  lands,  goods,  & c. ; also,  the  trans- 
ferring the  right  of  them  from  the  barguincr  to 
the  bargainee; — r.  a.  to  make  a contract  for  the 
sale  or  purchaso  of  anything. 

Bargainee,  bdr- gin-nee',  a.  The  person  who  ac- 
cepts a bargain. 

Bargainer,  bdr'gin-nur,  s.  The  person  who  prof- 
fers or  makes  a bargain. 

I Barge,  bdij,  s.  ( baris,  Gr.)  A flat-bottomed  boat 
employed  on  rivers  and  canals ; a boat,  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  length,  belonging  to  a man-of-war 
ship  ; a boat  of  pleasure  or  state. 

Barge  boards,  btfrj 'bo'nlz,  a.  The  inclined  pro- 
jecting boards  at  the  gable  of  a building,  which 
hide  the  horizontal  timbers  of  s roof. 

BauoecourSK,  bdrj'korse,  t.  That  part  of  the 
tiling  of  a roof  which  projects  beyond  the  external 
face  of  the  gable. 

Bargeman,  bdij'man,  a.  The  manager  of  a barge. 

Bargemasteh,  burj'mda-tur,  *.  The  owuer  of  a 

bsige. 

Baridius,  ba-rid'e-us,  s.  (baris,  baruloa,  a ship  or 
yacht,  Gr.)  A genus  of  coleopterous  insects  with 
I depressed  rhomboidal  bodies,  and  haring  the  an- 
tenna) composed  of  twelve  joints:  Family,  Rhyn- 
chophora. 

Barilla,  ba-rilTa,  $.  (Spanish.)  An  impure  car- 
bonate of  soda,  imported  from  Spain  and  other 
places,  produced  by  burning  different  kinds  of  sea- 
weed to  ashes.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  and  glass. 

Bar-iron,  bar'i-urn,  *.  Iron  made  in  malleable 
bars. 

Baris,  ba'ris,  a.  A genus  of  Weevils,  one  of  which, 
B.  lujnariut , lives  and  feeds  upon  the  elm,  both 
in  its  larva  state  and  that  of  the  perfect  insect. 

Barit  a,  ba-rit'a,  t.  The  Piping  Crow,  a genus 
of  Australian  birds  allied  to  the  crow  and 
shrikes. 

Baritone,  bar 'e- tone,  $.  (barys,  heavy,  and  tonoa, 

; a tone,  Gr.)  In  Music,  a high  bass  which,  in 
ancient  church  tunes,  is  written  with  the  F clef 
on  the  third  line  of  the  staff ; — a.  having  a grave 
| deep  sound. 

Barium,  ba'ro-um,  a.  (barys,  heavy,  Gr.)  The 
metallic  base  of  the  mineral  barytes.  It  is  of  a 
dark  colour,  fusible  at  a red  heat,  and  turns  into 
barytes  when  left  exposed  to  the  air;  when  heated, 
it  bumB  with  a deep  red  light.  Its  chemical  com- 
pounds are 

, Barium,  Bromide  qf: — 1 atom  of  barium  4“  1 of 
bromine  = 78.4;  atomic  weight,  147.1. 

Barium,  Chloride  oft — 1 atom  of  barium  -f-  1 of 
chlorine  = 85.42;  atomic  weight,  104.12. 


Barium,  Fluoride  oft — 1 atom  of  bnrinm  -f-  1 of 
fluorine  = 18.G8;  atomic  weight,  87.38. 

Barium,  Iodide  of: — 1 atom  of  barium  + 1 of 
iodine  = 12G.3;  atomic  weight,  195.0. 

Barium,  Peroxide  oft — 1 atom  of  barium  -f-  2 ol 
oxygen  =16;  atomic  weight,  84.7. 

Barium,  Protoxide  of: — 1 atom  of  barium  = G8.7 
-f-  1 of  oxygen  = 8 ; atomic  weight,  76.7. 

Barium,  Sulphurs!  qf: — 1 atom  of  barium  1 of 
sulphur  = 16.1 ; atomic  weight,  84.8. 

Bark,  bdrk,  t.  ( bergen , to  protect,  Germ.)  The 
rind  or  external  coating  of  the  trank  and  branches 
of  trees,  corresponding  with  the  skin  of  an  animal ; 
a vessel  having  a gaff  topsail,  instead  of  the  square 
mizen  topsail ; the  noise  a dog  makes  when  ex- 
pressing anger  or  alarm.  Peruvian  bark,  a vain-  • 
able  medicine,  the  produce  of  the  Cinchona , from  ! 
many  parts  of  South  America,  but  chiefly  from 
Peru;  the  medicinal  property  is  termed  quinine;  i 
— v.  a.  to  strip  trees  of  their  bark ; to  enclose ; to 
cover; — r.  n.  to  make  the  noise  which  a dog  does 
when  he  threatens  or  pursues ; to  clamour  at ; to 
pursue  with  reproaches. 

Bark  ary,  bdr'ka-re,  $.  The  place  in  which  tanners 
deposit  the  bark  used  in  the  process  of  tinning. 

Bahk-raukd,  bdrk'bayrd,  a.  Stripped  of  the  bark. 

Bark-bound,  bdrk'bound,  a.  Having  the  bark  too 
Ann. 

Bark  er,  bdrikur,  s.  One  who  barks  or  clamours ; 
one  employed  in  stripping  trees. 

Barking-irons,  l*lrk  ing-i- urns,  a.  Instruments 
used  in  taking  tbe  bark  off  trees. 

Bark-stove,  bdrk'stove,  a.  A hothouse  cont.iin- 
ing  a bark-bed  for  forcing  plants. 

Barky,  betr'ko,  a Consisting  of  bark ; containing 
bark. 

Barleria,  bdr-le're-a,  ».  (after  J.  Barrelicr.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  characterized  by  its  spiny  bracts, 
largo  upper  and  lower  sepals,  and  its  twisted  fun- 
nel-shaped corolla:  Order,  A cant  ha  owe. 

Barley,  bdrle,  ».  ( here.  Sax.)  The  Hordenm  of 
Botanists,  a bread-corn  extensively  used  in  malt- 
ing, from  which  beer,  ale,  and  porter  arc  distilled; 
and,  in  Scotland,  in  making  a soup  called  broth. 

Barley-brake,  bdr'lc-brake,  a.  A rural  game  or 
play ; • trial  of  swiftness. 

Barley-broth,  bdr'le-brotf,  r.  Broth  made  of 
barley  and  cabbage,  or  other  vegetables,  with  a 
piece  of  butcher  meat,  in  common  use  in  Scotland ; 
a low  word,  sometimes  used  for  strong  beer. 

Can  sodden  water, 

A drench  for  surrein’d  jades,  their  barky-bnNA, 

Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat!— Shake. 

Barleycorn,  bdr'le-com,  $■  Tbo  grain  of  barley 
divested  of  its  busk,  forming  what  is  called  pot  or 
pearl  barley.  In  Measurement,  the  third  part  of 
an  inch. 

Barley-meal,  bdr'le-mccl,  a.  Barley  ground  into 
flour. 

Barley-mow,  brtrle-mow,  a.  The  place  where 
reaped  barley  is  stowed  up. 

Whenever  by  yon  barfey-mote  I pa*s. 

Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lass.— Oaf. 

Barley-sugar,  bdr'le  shu'gur,  a.  Sugar  boiled 
till  it  becomes  brittle,  formerly  with  a decoction 
of  barley. 

Barley-water,  MrTe-wmw'tnr,  a.  A drink  made 

by  boiling  barley  in  water. 

Barm,  bdrm,  a.  (bearma,  Sax.  and  bonne.  Germ.) 
Yeast;  the  substance  used  in  making  leavened 
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bread  and  fermenting  liquors.  A portion  of  dough 
is  left  till  it  ferments  or  become'  sour;  this  is 
mixed  with  other  dough,  and  causes  it  to  rise; 

I carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  a venous  smell  is  felt, 

1 and  an  active  fermentation  goes  on. 

Barmaid,  bdr'mayd,  s.  A female  who  attends  the 
bar  of  an  inn  or  otheT  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment. 

R.v km v,  bdr'me,  a.  Containing  barm;  yeasty. 

Bars,  brtrn,  «.  (ftera,  Sax.)  A place  or  house  for 
| laying  up  any  sort  of  grain,  hay,  or  straw ; — v.  a. 

I to  lay  up  in  a bam. 

Barnacle,  bdr-na'kl,  s.  (bet rm,  a child,  and  one, 
an  oak,  Sax.)  The  common  name  for  the  Penta- 
j ILsmis  anatifera,  or  Anatifa  la? vis,  the  duck  barna- 
cle, a cirrihiped,  with  a shell  attached  to  a fleshy 
stalk,  found  frequently  adhering  to  ships  or  float- 
ing timbers.  From  the  feathery  appearance  of 
the  animal  protruding  from  the  shell,  it  was  an- 
ciently supposed  that  these  shells  produced  the 
bird  called  the  bamicle  goose ; and  also,  that  the 
shells  themselves  were  grown  upon  trees,  or  were 
produced  from  rotten  timber,  such  as  the  masts, 
riba,  and  planks  of  broken  ships,  hence  the  name 
bamndc,  or  * child  of  the  oak.’  In  Farriery,  an 
instrument  used  for  holding  horses  by  the  nose, 
when  any  operation  is  to  be  performed.  In  Orni- 
thology, barnacle  or  bemach  goose,  the  Anser  ber- 
nicula,  a species  of  goose  which  is  found  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  and  visits  Britain  in  the  autumn. 
The  barnacle  has  a shorter  and  slenderer  bill  than 
the  common  goose.  Barnacles  is  an  old  Scotch 
term  for  a pair  of  spectacles. 

Barnakdia,  bar-ndr'de-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  E. 
Barnard,  F.R.S.)  A genus  of  Chinese  bulbous- 
rooted  plants : Order,  Asphodelete. 

B a roc  a,  ba-rok'a,  s.  A technical  word  used  in 
logic  to  express  a syllogistic  mode  of  reasoning,  in 
which  the  first  proposition  is  a universal  affirma- 
tion, and  the  other  two  particular  negatives;  as, 
‘ Every  virtue  is  discreet : teal  is  often  not  dis- 
creet : some  kinds  of  zeal  are  therefore  not  vir- 
tuous.1 

Ba  route,  bdr'o-lite,  t.  (brays,  heavy,  and  lithos,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  The  carbonate  of  barytes,  a poison- 
ous mineral  found  in  lead  reins,  consisting  of  80 
per  cent,  of  barytes,  and  20  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid , sp.  gr.  4.3. — See  Witberite. 

Baromacrometer,  ba-ro-ma  krom'e-tur,*.  (boros, 
weight,  rnakros,  long,  and  metron , measure,  Gr. 
bai'omakrometer,  Germ.)  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  weight  and  length  of  new-boni 
infanta. 

Barometer,  ba-rom'me-tur,  s.  (baros,  weight,  and 
metron , a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  variations  in  it,  in  order  chiefly  to  determine 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  It  differs  from  the 
instrument  called  the  baroscope,  which  only  shows 
that  the  air  is  heavier  at  one  time  than  another, 
without  specifying  the  difference.  The  barometer 
is  founded  upon  the  Torricellian  experiment,  so 
called  from  Torricelli,  who  invented  it  at  Flo- 
rence in  1643.  It  is  a glass  tube  filled  with 
mercury,  hermetically  sealed  at  one  end;  the  other 
open  and  im merged  in  a basin  of  stagnant  mer- 
cury; so  that,  as  the  weight  of- the  atmosphere 
diminishes,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  descends, 

Iand  as  it  increases,  the  mercury  ascends;  the 
column  of  mercury  suspended  in  the  tube  being 
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always  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  at- 
mosphere. 

Barometrical,  ba-ro-met're-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
the  barometer. 

Barometrically,  ba-ro-met're-kal-le,  ad.  By 
means  of  the  barometer. 

Barometroorapii,  bar-o-met'ro-graf,  §.  ( barome - 
trographe,  Fr.  from  baros,  weight,  metron,  mea- 
sure, and  ffrapho,  I write,  Gr.)  An  instrument 
which,  of  itself,  inscribes  on  paper  the  variations 
of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Barometz,  bar'o-metz,  s.  The  Scythian  Lamb, 
a singular  vegetable  production,  consisting  of  tbo 
prostrate  hairy  stem  of  the  fern  Aapidium  baro- 
metz, which,  from  its  shaggy  nature  and  position, 
has  the  appearance  of  a crouching  animal 

Baron,  bar'ran,  s.  (French.)  A title  of  nobility 
next  to  a viscount,  and  above  a baronet.  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer , the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Ex-  j 
chequer,  to  whom  the  administration  of  justice  is 
intrusted,  in  causes  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  subject  relating  to  the  revenue.  Barons  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  so  called  from  the  feudal  service 
of  bearing  a canopy  over  the  head  of  the  king  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  imposed  on  the  freemen 
of  the  five  ports,  Hastings,  Dover,  Hythe,  Romney, 
and  Sandwich,  to  which  have  been  since  added, 
Rye  and  Winchelsca.  In  Law,  baron  and  femme  is 
a term  for  husband  and  wife,  who  are  deemed  but 
one  person ; thereby  precluding  the  husband  from 
being  evidence  against  the  wife,  or  the  wife  against  > 
the  husband,  in  all  cases  excepting  high  treason. 

In  Heraldry,  when  the  coats  of  arms  of  a man 
and  wife  are  borne  per  pale  in  the  same  escut- 
cheon, the  man’s  being  on  the  dexter  side,  and  the 
woman's  on  the  sinister. 

Baronaob,  bar'ran -adje,  s.  The  body  of  barons  and 
peers;  the  dignity  of  a baron;  the  land  which 
gives  title  to  a baron. 

Baroness,  bar'run-es,  s.  A baron’s  lady. 

Baronet,  bar'ran -et,  $.  The  lowest  degree  of 
honour  that  is  hereditary,  and  has  the  precedence 
of  all  other  knights,  except  the  knights  of  the 
garter. 

Baronetcy,  bar'o-net-se,  i.  The  condition  or  rank 
of  a baronet. 

Baronial,  ba-ro'ne-al,  cl  Relating  to  the  person 
or  place,  a baron  or  barony. 

Barontagk,  bar'un-tadje,  s.  The  collective  body 
of  baronets. 

Barony,  bar'ran- e,  s.  The  honour  and  territory 
which  give  title  to  a baron,  comprehending  not 
only  the  fees  and  lands  of  temporal  barons,  but  of 
bishops  also,  who  have  two  estates ; one  as  they 
are  spiritual  persona,  by  reason  of  their  spiritual 
revenues  and  promotions ; the  other  grew  from 
the  bounty  of  our  English  kings,  whereby  they 
have  baronies  and  lands  added  to  their  spiritual  ! 
livings  and  preferments. 

Baroscope,  bar'ro-skope,  s.  An  instrument  to 
show  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

Bakoscopic,  bar-o-skop'ik,  ) o.  Relating  to  ! 

Baroscopical,  bar-o-skop'e-kal,j  or  determined 
by  the  baroscope. 

Barosrlenite,  bar- o-ael'e-nite,  *.  (baros,  weight, 
Gr.  and  selenite.')  Heavy-spar,  the  sulphate  of 
barytes.  A mineral  consisting  of  barytes,  66; 
and  sulphuric  arid,  84.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  vari  - 
ous  rocks,  both  igneous  and  stratified ; one  of  which, 
in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  is  sixteen  feet  wide ; it 
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is  often  of  s white  or  flesh  colour,  and  of  a foliated 
structure ; sp.  gr.  4.7. 

BaroSMA,  ba-ros'ma,  a.  (barya,  heavy,  and  ntms, 
smell,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  so  named  from 
the  strong  heavy  smell  of  all  the  species  : Order, 
Rutacea*. 

Barouche,  ba-roosh',  a.  A four-wheeled  carriage 
i with  a falling  top,  and  seats  as  in  a coach. 

Bar- posts,  bar'posts,  a.  Posts  driven  into  the 
ground  to  form  the  aides  of  a field-gate. 

Barracan,  bar'rs-kan,  a.  (borocanc,  Ital.)  A thick 
j strong  stuff  resembling  camlet,  but  coareer  iu  the 

quality,  used  for  making  cloaks  and  other  outer 
garments. 

Barrack,  bar'rak,  a.  ( barraca,  Span.)  A little 
cabin  made  by  the  Spanish  fishermen  on  the  sea- 
shore ; a hut  or  building  for  lodging  soldiers. 

, Barrack-master,  bar 'rak-mastur,*.  The  officer 
j who  has  the  superintendence  of  the  barrack  de- 

• partment. 

1 Barracuda,  bar-ra-ku'da,  a.  A name  given  by 
j Cates  by  to  a large  species  of  pike,  ten  feet  long, 

inhabiting  the  West  Indian  Seas. 

Barra  a,  bor'ros,  a.  The  resin  which  exndes  from 
the  bark  of  trees. 

Barrator,  bar'ra-tur,  a.  ( barot,  old  Fr.)  A 
] ; wrangler  and  encourager  of  lawsuits ; the  master 
| 1 of  a vessel  who  defrauds  the  owners. 

| Barratrous,  bar'ra-trus,  a.  Tainted  with  barratry, 
j Barratry,  bar'ra-tre,  a.  The  practice  or  crime 
of  a barrator.  In  Marine  Insurance,  where  the 
master  of  the  ship  or  the  mariners  defraud  the 
1 owners  or  insurers,  whether  by  running  away  with 
the  ship,  sinking  or  deserting  her,  or  embezzling 
the  cargo. 

Barred,  bdrd,  o.  Fastened  with  a bar;  hindered; 
restrained;  excluded;  forbid;  striped. 

Barrel,  bar'ril,  a.  ( baril , Welsh.)  A round  wooden 
vessel  of  more  length  than  breadth,  formed  so  as 
to  be  stopped  close ; also,  a measure  of  capacity : 
Beer  barrel  = 3C  imperial  gallons ; barrel  of  flour 
I =196  lbs. ; barrel  of  pot  ashes  = 200  lbs. ; 
barrel  of  anchovies  = 80  lbs. ; barrel  of  soap  = 
256  lbs. ; barrel  of  butter  = 224  lbs. ; barrel  of 
candles  =120  lbs.  In  Ireland,  barrel  of  wheat, 

, pease,  beans,  and  rye  = 20  stones  of  14  lbs.  ; 

barrel  of  barley,  here,  and  rapesced  =16  stones ; 
i barrel  of  oats  is  generally  14  stonos;  barrel  of 

malt  =12  aton«t.  In  Mechanics,  the  cylinder 
abont  which  anything  is  wound,  lkirrtl  bulk , in 
shipping,  is  a measure  of  capacity  for  freight  = 
5 cubic  feet ; and  8 barrel  bulk,  or  40  cubic  feet, 
= I ton  measurement.  Barrel  of  a gut t,  the 
tube  of  a musket  Barrel  organ,  an  organ,  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  which  consists  of  a cylin- 
der moved  by  the  band ; — r.  a.  to  put  anything 
in  a barrel  for  preservation. 

Barrel  -bellied,  bar'ril  - bcl'lid,  a.  Having  a 
1 large  belly. 

Barken,  bar'ren,  a.  (bare,  Sax.)  Without  the 
quality  of  producing  its  kind;  not  prolific;  sterile; 
not  copious ; scanty ; destitute  of  intellect ; un- 
meaning ; uninventive  ; dull ; unproductive. 

Barrenly,  bar'ren-le,  ad.  Unfruitfully. 

I Barrenness,  bar'ren-nes,  a.  Want  of  offspring; 
want  of  the  power  of  procreation  ; unfriutfulncss ; 
sterility;  infertility;  want  of  invention;  want  of 
the  power  of  producing  anything  new;  want  of 
matter ; scantiness.  In  Theology,  aridity  ; want 
* of  emotion  or  sensibility. 
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Barren-spirited,  bar'ren -spir'it-ed,  o.  Of  a poor 
temper  or  mean  spirit. 

A barren -rj>iriUxi  fellow.— Shota. 

Barren  Wort. — See  Epimedium. 

Barricade,  bar're-kade,  a.  (French.)  A fortifica- 
tion, made  in  haste,  of  trees,  earth,  waggons,  or  \ 
anything  else,  to  keep  off  an  attack ; any  stop ; 
bar  ; obstruction ; — v.  a.  to  stop  up  a passage  ; 
to  hinder  by  stoppage. 

B auric  ado,  bar-re-ka'do,  a. — Same  as  Barricade. 

Barrier,  bar're-ur,  a.  (barrxere,  Fr.)  In  Fortifi- 
cation, a fence  made  in  a passage  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  enemy;  an  entrenchment;  a for- 
tress, or  strong  place,  as  on  the  frontiers  of  a 
country;  a wall,  gate,  or  any  other  obstruction; 
a bar  to  mark  the  limits  of  any  place;  the  rails  or 
lists,  within  which  jousts  and  tournaments  were 
performed;  a boundary;  a limit. 

Barrino,  barring,  port  Making  fast  with  a bar;  , 
excluding;  preventing;  prohibiting. 

Barring-out,  barring-0  wt,  a.  Exclusion  of  a per- 
son from  a place ; a boyish  sport  at  Christmas. 

Not  school -boys,  at  a barring-ont. 

Rais'd  ever  such  incessant  rout. — Suri/t 

Baruikotonia,  bar-ring- to' ne- a,  a.  (in  honour  of 
the  Hon.  D.  Barrington.)  A lofty  and  beautiful 
Indian  tree,  with  rich  shady  branches  of  long 
wedge-shaped  coriaceous  leaves,  and  large  hand- 
some flowers,  which  open  at  sunrise  and  dose  at 
sunset:  Order,  Myrtacc®. 

Barrister,  bar'ris-tur,  a.  A counsellor  learned 
in  law,  qualified  to  plead  cases  at  the  bar,  and 
to  take  upon  himself  the  defence  of  his  client 
An  outer  barrister  is  a pleader  without  the  bar,  to 
distinguish  him  from  an  inner  barrister , or  king’s 
counsel:  called, in  England,  sergeant;  in  Scotland, 
advocate ; and  in  other  countries,  licentiate. 

Barrow,  bar'ro.  s.  (berewt,  Sax.)  A small  light 
carriage.  A hand-barrow  is  a frame  covered  in  i 
the  middle  with  boards,  and  borne  by  and  between  , 
two  men.  A wheel-barrow  is  a frame  with  a box,  ; 
supported  by  one  wheel,  and  rolled  by  a single  per-  i 
son.  A porter' s-barrow  is  a small  two-wheeled 
cart,  drawn  or  pushed  by  on  individual  Bor- 
rows also  signify  largo  hillocks  or  mounds  of  earth 
which  were  anciently  raised  over  the  bodies  of  de- 
ceased heroes,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
They  were  of  various  shapes,  and  bad  different 
appellations  descriptive  of  their  appearance — as 
the  bowl-barrow,  bell-barrow,  cone-barrow,  druid- 
barrow,  broad-barrow,  Sec.  Sic.  The  most  ancient 
barrows  in  this  country  are  supposed  to  be  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stonehenge  and  Abury. 
Barrow,  a castrated  hog — hence  barrow-grease  or 
hog’s- lard. 

I say  * gentle,’  though  this  barrow  grunt  at  the  word— 

MHton.  i 

Barrulet,  bar'ru-let,  r.  In  Heraldry,  one-fourth  ; 
part  of  the  bar,  or  the  one-half  of  the  closet. 

Barrult,  bar'rn-lo,  a.  In  Heraldry,  when  the 
field  is  divided  bar-ways,  that  is,  across  from  side 
to  side,  into  several  parts. 

Barry,  bar're,  a.  In  Heraldry,  when  an  escutcheon 
is  divided  bar-ways,  that  is,  across  from  side  to 
side,  into  an  even  number  of  partitions,  consisting 
of  two  or  more  tinctures  interchangeably  dia-  j 
posed. 

Barry-bendy,  bar're-ben'de,  a.  In  Heraldry,  when 
an  escutcheon  is  divided  evenly,  bar  and  bend-ways,  ’ 
by  lines  drawn  transverse  and  diagonal,  inter- 
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| chnngcably  varying  the  tinctures  of  which  it  con- 
sists. 

Barry-pilt,  har're-pile,  r.  In  Heraldry,  applied 
when  a coat  of  arms  is  divided  by  several  lines 
drawn  obliquely  from  side  to  side. 

Barshot,  brtr'ahot,  a.  Double-headed  shot,  con- 
sisting of  a bar  with  half  a ball  at  each  end. 
l Barter,  bdr'tur,  r.  ».  (baratar,  Span.)  To  traffic 
j by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  in  ap- 
position to  purchasing  with  money; — v.  a.  to  give 
anything  in  exchange  for  something  else; — a.  the 
act  or  practice  of  trafficking  by  exchange  of  com- 
modities ; sometimes  the  thing  given  in  exchange. 

Bahterer,  bdr'tur-ur,  t.  One  who  traffics  by  way 
i of  exchange. 

Bartkut,  bdr'tur-re,  a.  Exchange  of  commodities, 
i Baktiiolina,  bdr-fAo-le'na,  $.  (in  honour  of  T. 
{•  Bartboline,  a Danish  physician.)  The  Arcthusa 
pcctinata  of  Linnaws,  an  orebidian  plant  from  the 
ji  C.< |>e  of  Good  Hope,  separated  into  a genus  by 
Robert  Brown. 

Bartholomew  Tide,  bdr-£’»ol'o-mu  tide,  t.  The 
I term  near  St.  Bartholomew’s  day. 

Bartlinoia,  bdrt-lin ‘je-a,  ».  (in  honour  of  Mr.  C. 
Bart  ling.)  A genus  of  Australian  plants:  Order, 
Rhamneae. 

Barton,  bdr'ton,  9.  (bere-hm,  Sax.)  A word  used 
in  Devonshire  for  the  demesne  lands  of  a manor ; 
the  manor  itself;  the  yard  and  outhouses  of  a 
farmhouse. 

Bahtoma,  bar-to'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  D.  S.  Bar- 
ton.) A genus  of  North  American  biennial  shrubs : 
Order,  Ixmsex. 

-Bartramia,  bar-tram 'e-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  John 
Bartrain.)  An  elegant  genus  of  mosses,  remark- 
able for  their  fine  capillary  light  green  leaves  and 
spherical  capsules. 

Baktsia,  bdrt'sc-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  J.  Bartsch.) 
A genus  of  herbaceous  plants:  Order,  Scrophu- 
lariiur. 

Bakwood,  har'wi/d,  9.  A red  dyewood  produced 
in  Angola  and  other  places  in  Africa. 

Baryglossia,  ba-re-glos'se-a,  9.  (barya,  heavy,  and 
glossa,  a tongue,  Gr.)  Heavy,  slow,  difficult  arti- 
culation or  speech. 

Barylalia,  ba-re-la'le-a,  a.  (&nrya,  and  laUa, 
j 1 speech,  Gr.)  Same  as  Baryglossia. 

Barvnotub,  ba-re-no'tos,  a.  (ftorya,  and  notus, 
the  back,  Gr.)  A genus  of  coleopterous  insects : 
Family,  Rhynchophora. 

Barvosma.  ba-re-os'ma,  a.  (bary$,  and  oawe, 
smell,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  shrubs, 
with  strongly-scented  leaves : Order,  Rutacea*. 

Barypiionia,  ba-re-fo'ne-a,  a.  (barys,  and  phone , 
voice,  Gr.)  Difficulty  of  pronunciation. 

Barysthontiaxite,  ba-re-stron'tc-an-ite,  a.  (ba- 
rys,  Gr.  and  strontum,  a mineral.)  A mineral  of 
a greyish  white  colour  externally,  but  approaching 
to  yel  Jowish  white  internally ; it  is  soft  and  brittle, 
and  effervesces  with  acids.  It  consists  of  carbo- 
nate of  strontia,  G8.6;  sulphate  of  baryta,  27.5  ; 
carbonate  of  lime,  2.6;  oxide  of  iron,  0.1 ; loss, 
1.2.  It  occurs  at  Stromncss  in  Orkney;  hence 
also  called  Stromnite. 

Baryta,  ba-ri'ta,  a.  ( bary9 , Gr.)  The  Shrike  crow, 
a genus  of  crows  with  straight  bills,  the  top  only 
bent  down;  feet  strong,  robust,  and  formed  for 
walking. 

Baryta,  ba-ri'ta,  > a.  (baryt,  Gr.)  The  pro- 

lt  A KI  TES,  ba-ri’tcx,  ) toxide  of  barium,  so  called 


from  its  great  density.  Heavy-spar,  tbe  sulphate 
of  barytes,  a mineral,  occurring  both  massive  and 
crystalixed,  with  a lamellar  structure.  The  crys-  j 
tals  are  divisible  into  a right  rhombic  prism.  It 
is  of  various  different  colours,  but  generally  white 
or  of  reddish  white,  sometimes  red,  grey,  or  blue  ; 
transparent  or  opaque.  Its  varieties  are : Columnar 
Heavy-spar,  BaJognian  stone,  or  radiated  barytes,  i 
Cawk,  a coarse  earthy  variety,  and  Hepatite ; sp. 
gr.  4.41—4.67. 

Barytic,  ba-rit'ik,  a.  Containing  barytes. 

Barytine,  bar'e-tine,  9.  Barytes. — Which  see. 

Baryto-Calcitb,  ba-rit'o-kal'site,  9.  A mineral 
of  a whitish,  yellowish,  or  greyish  colour,  crysta-  1 
lixed  and  massive ; transparent  or  translucent ; 
crystal,  a rhombic  prism.  It  consists  of  baryta, 
56.9  ; carbonate  of  iiinc,  33.6 ; sp.  gr.  3.6.  j 

Barytone. — See  Baritone. 

Baryxylum,  ba-rix'e-lutn,  9.  (Jury#,  and  xy Ion, 
wood.)  A genus  of  trees,  consisting  of  the  brown- 
wooded  baryxylum,  a native  of  Cochin-China. 
The  wood  is  iron -coloured,  and  extremely  heavy. 

Basal,  ba'sal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  base ; cousti- 
. tuting  the  base. 

Basalt,  ba-sawlt',  9.  (etymology  uncertain.)  For- 
merly called  basaltes  ; a volcanic  rock,  of  igneous 
or  volcanic  origin,  consisting  of  the  minerals,  augite,  { 
felspar,  and  tbe  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  mas- 
sive, columnar,  and  in  globular  masses  composed  ; 
of  concentric  layers.  The  Giant's  Causeway,  and  I 
the  Island  of  Staffa,  with  its  celebrated  excavation, 
called  Fingal’s  Cave,  are  remarkable  examples  of 
its  columnar  structure.  Basalt  passes  by  insen- 
sible degrees  into  fine-grained  greenstone. 

Basaltes,  ba-sawl'tez,  $.  The  old  name  of  basalt ; 
also  a black  kind  of  earthenware,  formed  of  ground 
basalt,  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  borax  or 
soda,  moulded  and  baked. 

Basaltic,  ba-sawl’tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  basalt ; 
formed  of  basalt 

Basaltiporm,  ba-sawrte-fawrm,  a.  Having  the  ; 
columnar  structure  and  form  of  basalt. 

Basaltine,  ba-sawrtine,  9.  Basaltic  hornblende, 
a mineral  with  a foliated  texture,  occurring  in  ;i 
rhomboidal  prisms,  of  a dark  green  or  yellowish  ; 
green  colour;  it  consists  of  silica,  58;  alumina,  ! 
27;  iron,  9;  lime,  4;  magnesia,  1. 

Basanite,  bax’a-nitc,  9.  ( basanos,  a touchstone, 
Gr.)  The  name  formerly  given  to  a variety  of 
siliceous  slate,  called  Lydian  stone,  from  its  being 
used  as  a test  in  determining  the  purity  of  gold 
by  the  colour  of  the  streak;  applied  also  to  a 
variety  of  basalt  containing  disseminated  crystals 
of  olivine  or  other  minerals. 

Bascinbt,  bas'se-net,)  *•  A light  basin-shaped 

Basinet,  bas'e-net,  > helmet,  worn  by  the  in-  > 

Basnet,  bas'net,  ) fantry  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  II.  and  Richard  III. 

Base,  base,  a,  (6arw,  Gr.  and  Lot.  5oa,  Fr.  basto> 
ItaL)  Mean;  vile;  worthless;  applied  to  things 
of  mean  spirit ; disingenuous ; illiberal ; ungene- 
rous; low;  without  dignity  of  sentiment;  of  low 
station;  of  mean  account;  without  dignity  of  rank; 
without  honour.  Base-born , bom  out  of  wedlock ; 
simply,  of  low  parentage ; vile ; spurious.  Bate- 
minded , mean-spirited;  worthless; — 9.  ground;  ; 
foundation;  the  inferior  part  of  anything;  the  ; 
appointed  place  from  which  racers  or  tillers  run  ; ’ 
the  starting-post;  tbe  bottom  of  the  field;  the  > 
name  of  an  old  game,  in  which  some  are  pursuers  I 
• 169  I 
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and  others  are  prisoners,  the  oue  party  being  op- 
posed  to  the  other  in  a trial  of  swiftness. 

At  hoodwink,  harley-brake,  at  tick  or  pHjow-Aw  — 

Ihvfkm. 

In  Geometry,  the  lowest  ride  of  the  perimeter  of  a 
figure ; thus,  the  base  of  a triangle  ia  properly  the 
lowest,  or  that  which  is  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
In  Conic  sections,  a right  line  in  the  hyperbola 
and  parabola,  arising  from  the  common  intersection 
of  the  second  plane  and  the  base  of  a cone.  In 
Architecture,  the  lower  part  of  a column  and  pe- 
destal. In  Fortification,  the  exterior  ride  of  the 
polygon,  or  that  imaginary  line  which  is  drawn 
from  the  flanked  angle  of  a bastion  to  the  opposite 
angle.  In  Gunnery,  the  least  sort  of  ordnance, 
the  diameter  of  whose  bore  is  1^  in.,  weight  200 
lbs.,  length  4 feet,  load  5 lbs.,  shot  lbs.  weight, 
and  diameter  1£  in.  In  Perspective,  the  com- 
mon section  of  a picture,  and  the  geometrical  plane. 
In  Chemistry,  applied  to  all  substances  capable  of 
saturating  acids,  and  thus  constituting  neutral 
salts,  an  the  metallic  oxides,  ammonia,  morphia, 
and  vauquiline.  In  Medicine,  the  constituent 
principle  of  a compound  body  or  medicine,  on  which 
the  main  properties  are  supposed  to  depend.  In 
| Music,  often  called  bass,  the  lowest  part  in  a con- 
cert, either  vocal  or  instrumental.  In  Law,  base 
court , an  inferior  court,  not  of  record  ; base  tenure , 
the  holding  by  villanage  or  other  customary  ser- 
vice ; base  fee,  to  be  held  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the 
lord ; — e.  a.  to  make  less  valuable  by  admixture 
i of  meaner  metals ; figuratively,  to  degrade. 

Base  Court,  base  korte,  s.  Lower  court ; not  the 
chief  court  that  leads  to  the  house;  the  back -yard ; 

; the  farm-jard. 

Baseless,  baseles,  a.  Without  foundation. 

Basella,  ba-sel'la,  s.  (Malabar  name.)  Climbing 
Nightshade,  a genus  of  plants  used  in  China  as 
1 spin  age:  Order,  Chenopodeaj. 

Basely,  basc'le,  ad.  In  a base  manner ; meanly ; 
dishonourably. 

Basement,  bnse'ment,  t.  In  Architecture,  the  lower 
part  or  story  of  a building,  on  which  an  order  ia 
placed,  with  a bane  or  plinth,  die,  and  cornice, 
j Base-mindedness,  base'mine-ded-nes,  *.  A mean- 
ness of  spirit. 

| Baseness,  base'nes,  «.  Meanness ; vileness ; bad- 
ness; vileness  of  metal;  illegitimacy  of  birth. 

Basenet.— See  Boacenet 

Basestrino,  ba-c 'string,  t.  The  string  of  an  in- 
strument which  produces  the  lowest  note. 

Base- viol,  baae-vi'ol,  t.  An  instrument  used  in 
concerts  for  the  base  sound. 

Bash,  bash,  v.  n.  To  be  ashamed  ; to  be  confounded 
with  shame. 

They  hitke  not  to  defile  the  wives  of  other  men. — 
Dole  cm  the  Hevelcitiont . 

Basiiaw,  bash-aw',  s.  A title  of  dignity  among 
the  Turks — a governor  of  a province;  a viceroy. 

Bashful,  bash  ful,  a.  Modest;  timid;  sbame- 
| faced ; shy. 

Bashfully,  bash'fal-le,  ad.  Timorously;  mo- 
j destly. 

Bash  fulness,  bash'ftfl-ncs,  t.  Modesty;  appear- 
i ance  of  shame ; want  of  self-confidence. 

Rasiiless,  bash'les,  «.  Shameless;  unblushing. 

Basic,  ba'sik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a base;  performing 
the  office  of  a base. 

BaSIFIEk,  ba'se-fi-ur  s.  That  which  converts  into 
1 1 a salifiable  base. 
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Basify,  ba  se-fi,  v.  u.  To  convert  into  a salifiable 
base. 

Basioynium,  ba-se-jin'e-um,  s.  (basts,  the  base, 
and  pyne,  a female,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a Btallc 
rising  above  the  origin  of  the  calyx,  and  bearing 
an  ovary  at  its  apex. 

Basil,  baz'il,  s.  The  common  name  of  the  grans 
Ocyinnm.  One  of  the  species,  Basil  or  Ocymum 
basilicum,  is  a plant  mnch  used  for  seasoning  dishes ; 
tho  angle  at  which  a joiner’s  cutting  tool  is  ground; 
tanned  sheep's  leather ; — r.  a.  to  grind  a catting 
tooL 

Basilar,  baz'e-lar,  > a.  (basis,  Gr.  basilairt. , Fr. 

Basilary,  bax'e-U-re,)  basilaris,  Lat.)  Belong- 
ing to,  attached  to,  or  constituting  the  basis.  | 
Arteria  basilaris,  basilar  or  basilary  artery,  is  that  • 
artery  which  results  from  the  union  of  the  two 
vertebral  arteries,  so  termed  because  it  lies  upon 
the  basilary  process  of  the  occipital  base.  For- 
merly the  sphenoid  bone,  last  lumber  vertebra, 
and  sacrum,  as  affording  a support  or  basis  to  other 
bones,  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  basilar. 

In  Botany,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  any  part 
placed  at  or  near  the  base  of  another. 

Basilic,  bax'e-lik,  i.  (basilikos,  royal,  Gr.)  A term 
formerly  applied  by  apothecaries  to  certain  oint- 
ments, &c.  supposed  to  be  of  superior  virtue  in 
curing  cutaneous  or  other  disorders ; — a.  belonging 
to  the  basilica  or  basilic  vein. 

Basilica,  ba-til'e-ka,  s.  The  anterior  branch  of 
the  axillary  vein,  running  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  arm ; the  branch  which  crosses  at  the  bend 
of  the  arm  from  the  long  median  vein  to  join  the 
basilic,  is  called  the  median  basilic.  In  ancient 
Architecture,  the  public  hall  or  court  in  which 
princes  and  magistrates  sat  to  administer  justice. 
The  basilica  consisted  of  a great  ball,  with  aisles, 
porticoes,  tribunes,  and  tribunals ; little  chapels 
built  by  the  ancient  Franks  over  the  tombs  of 
their  great  men.  With  us,  Westminster  Hall  is 
properly  a basilica.  In  modern  times,  the  term  ia 
applied  to  churches  of  royal  foundation. 

Basilicon. — See  Basilic. 

Basiliscus,  baz-e-lis'kns,  s.  (basilikos,  Gr.)  Tho 
basilisk,  a genua  of  Suarian  reptiles,  belonging 
to  the  Iguana  family,  having  scalloped  crests  sup- 
ported by  long  bony  apophyses  like  the  fins  of 
fishes,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  neck  to 
the  middle  of  the  tail.  The  B.  mitratus  has  a 
mitre  shaped  crest  on  its  head,  and  is  about  three 
feet  in  length ; it  is  found  in  Brazil  The  basi- 
lisk of  the  ancients  is  said  to  have  had  the  power 
of  killing  with  its  look.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to 
parts  supposed  to  be  very  important  in  their  func- 
tions ; and  in  Pharmacy,  to  compositions  highly- 
esteemed  for  their  efficacy ; the  name  also  given 
sometimes  to  the  philosopher’s  stone  and  corrosive 
sublimate.  In  Astronomy,  Cor  Leonis,  a star  of 
the  first  magnitude  iu  the  constellation  Leo. 

Basilisk,  bas'e-Ksk,  s.  A sort  of  cannon.  In  Zoo- 
logy, a reptile. — See  Basil  icua. 

Basin,  ba'sn,  i.  (bassin,  Fr.)  A small  vessel  for  ! 
holding  water ; a pond ; a dock.  In  Geography,  1 
that  portion  of  a country  which  is  drained  by  a 
river  and  its  tributaries.  In  Geology,  a hollow 
tract  of  country,  filled  with  a series  of  aqueous 
deposits,  the  strata  of  which  have  generally  a dip 
in  a central  direction.  In  Jewish  antiquities,  the  | 
hirer  of  the  tabernacle. 

Basin ed,  ba'sind,  a.  Enclosed  in  a basin. 
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Basin-shaped,  ba'sin-shnypt,  a.  In  the  form  of 
i a basin. 

; Basis,  ba'sis,  s.  The  base  or  foundation  of  any- 
thing; that  upon  which  any  structure  or  argu- 
ment is  raised ; the  pedestal  of  a column.  In 
Chemistry,  a terra  applied  to  all  the  metals,  alka- 
lies, earths,  and  other  bodies  which  uuite  with 
acids  or  gases.  In  Medicine,  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  a composition.  In  Anatomy,  basis  cordis 
is  the  superior  part  of  the  heart,  to  distinguish  it 
from  its  apex  or  small  point ; basis  cerebri , the 
lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  brain. 

Basisolute,  ba-sis'o-lute,  s.  ( basis , and  tolu/us, 
free,  Lat)  In  Botany,  applied  to  those  leaves 
which  are  prolonged  at  the  base,  below  the  point 
from  which  they  proceed. 

Bask,  bask,  o.  a.  (backer en,  Dut)  To  warm  by 
j lying  out  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  tire ; to  thrive 
under  berngn  influences; — v.  «.  to  lie  in  the 
warmth. 

Basket,  basTcit,  s.  ( bascauda , Lat.  basged,  Welsh.) 

A well-known  article,  made  of  willows,  twigs, 
rushes,  or  splinters,  or  some  other  slender  bodies 
interwoven.  Tho  osier  willow  is  recognized  as  a 
valuable  material  for  basket-work  of  all  dcscrip- 

Itiona ; the  finer  kinds  of  baskets  are  formed  of  the 
twigs  of  another  species  of  willow,  but  what  is 
called  wicker-work  is  invariably  made  of  osiers. 
Basket-hilt,  bas 'kit-hilt,  «.  The  handle  of  a 
weapon,  so  constructed  as  to  defend  the  whole 
hand. 

-Basket- woman,  basTcit-wCm'nn,  s.  A woman 
who  plies  at  market  with  a bosket. 

Basking  Shark,  bask'ing  slutrk,  i.  A species  of 
sliarlc,  from  three  to  twelve  yards  in  length.  It 
is  likewise  called  the  sun-fish,  both  names  being 
in  allusion  to  its  habit  of  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  basking  itself  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

Basquish,  haaVish,  a.  (basr/ne.  Ft.)  Relating  to 
the  people  or  language  of  Biscay. 

Laying  hold  on  his  lance,  he  said  in  bad  Spanish,  and 
worse  Basquisk,  * Get  thee  away,  knight,  in  an  ill  hour.’ 
— Shelton. 

Bass,  bus,  s.  ( basse , Fr.)  A rash  mat  used  for 
kneeling  on  in  churches,  or  for  wiping  dirtr  shoes 
on  at  a door.  In  Music,  (basso,  ItaL)  bass,  or 
base,  is  that  which  gives  bannony  to  the  parts  of 
a concert;  it  consists  of  the  deepest  sounds,  and  is 
played  on  the  largest  pipes  or  strings  of  an  instru- 
ment, as  the  organ,  lute,  & c. ; basso  concertante,  the 
bass  of  the  little  chorus ; basso  repieuo,  the  boss  of 
the  grand  chorus ; basso  coutinuo,  that  part  of  a 
composition  which  is  Bet  for  an  organ.  In  Gar- 
dening, a soft  kind  of  sedge  or  rush  used  iu  bind- 
ing plants. 

BaSsa. — See  Bashaw. 

Bass  a,  bas'sa,  s.  A liquid  measure  of  Verona, 
nearly  equal  to  an  imperial  gallon. 

B ASS  A -I>I -Camera,  bas'sa-oc-kam'e-ra,  ».  (cham- 
ber bass,  Ital.)  A musical  instrument  for  per- 
forming double  bass,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
chamber  music. 

Basset,  bas'set,  s.  (bassette,  Fr.)  A game  at  cards ; 

v.  a.  a local  term  among  miners,  signifying  to  i 

incline  upwards. 

BASSETINO,  bas'set-ing,  t.  The  upward  inclination  ; 
of  a vein  or  stratum  in  a coal  mine. — A local  word.  j 
j Cassette,  bas-set',  t.  A small  boss  violin. 

Bahsia.  bas'se-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Fernando  Bas&i.) 
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A genns  of  tall  East  Indian  trees,  with  tufted 
alternate  leaves  growing  only  at  the  end  of  the 
shoots : Order,  Sapote®. 

Bassock,  bas'sok,  s.  A mat. 

Bassoon,  bas- soon',  s.  ( basson , Fr.)  A musical 
wind  instrument,  blown  with  a reed,  and  consist- 
ing of  a long  tube  with  eleven  holes,  used  as  a 
bass  to  some  instruments. 

Bassoonist,  bas-loon'ist,  s.  One  who  performs  on 
the  bassoon. 

Basso- RELIEVO. — See  Bass-Relief. 

Bass-relief,  bas're-lcef,  s.  (busso-rillevo,  Ital.) 

In  Sculpture,  a term  for  figures  which  do  not 
stand  out  from  the  plane  more  than  half  their 
full  proportions.  Figures  thus  cut  are  said  to  be 
done  in  relief,  or  ri/ieeo ; when  little  raised  from 
the  plane,  the  work  is  called  loto  relief;  when  the 
figures  are  prominently  raised,  so  that  their  effect 
is  striking,  they  are  said  to  be  strong,  bold,  high,  j 
or  alto  rilievo. 

Bass-viol. — See  Base-vioL 

Bastard,  bas'tard,  s.  ( batard,  Fr.  bastardJ,  Welsh.)  ; 
An  illegitimate  person ; a child  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock ; anything  spurious  or  false ; the  uamo  given  . 
formerly  to  a kind  of  sweet  wine; 

Score  me  a pint  of  btw&mL 

Then  your  brown  bastard  Is  your  only  drink  ISbaks. 

— a.  illegitimate;  spurious;  supposititious;  adul- 
terate ; — v a.  to  convict  of  being  a bastard ; to 
stigmatize  as  a bastard.  In  Botany,  the  terra 
bastard  is  applied  to  many  species  and  genera,  os 
Bastard  acacia,  Bastard  cedar,  &c.  Bastard- 
eigne  is  an  old  law  term,  used  in  tho  case  whore  . 
a man  has  a son  by  a woman  before  marriage,  and  , 
afterwards  has  another  son  by  the  same  woman 
in  wedlock : the  first  is  termed  a bastard  or  bastard-  | 
eigne. 

Bastardism,  bas'tar-dizm,  s.  The  state  of  a baa-  j j 
tanL 

Bastardize,  bas'tar-dize,  v.  a.  To  convict  of  bo-  , 
ing  a bastard ; to  beget  a bastard. 

I should  have  been  what  I am,  had  the  maidcnliest 

star  in  the  iirmameut  twinkled  on  my  basvmtising. — 

Sfuiks.  ! 

Bastardly,  bas'tard-lc,  a.  Spurious ; illegitimate. 

Bastard-stucco,  bnstard-stuk'ko,  *.  In  Plaster- 
work,  the  last  of  three  coats,  containing  a little 
hair. 

Bastard-wino,  bas'tard-wing,  i.  In  Ornithology, 
throe  or  five  quill-like  feathers,  which  are  placed  ! 
at  a small  joint  at  the  middle  part  of  the  wing  of 
a bird. 

Bastardy,  baa'tar-de,  i.  The  state  of  being  a 
bastard ; illegitimacy. 

Bastarnic,  bas-tdr’nik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Baa- 
tarn®,  the  name  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  a ' 
district  in  Germany. 

Baste,  baste,  v.  a.  (basa,  Swed.)  To  beat  with  a 
stick  ; to  drip  batter  or  fat  upon  meat  while  roast- 
ing ; to  stitch  loosely ; to  sew  slightly  (from  bas- 
tear , Span.) 

The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometimes  guarded  with 

fragments,  and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  batted  on.— 

Shaks. 

BastilF,,  bas'tecl,  s.  ( bastille ; Fr.)  The  fortifies  j 
tion  of  a castle  ; the  castle  itself. 

Nott.— The  term  'hait/l  of  a castle  ’ occurs  in  Prompt,  i 
Porv.  151*.  Cotgrave  interprets  hostile  • a fortress  j 
or  castle  with  towers  or  ditches.’  Hostile  was  the  ; 
name  of  tho  old  foi  tilled  castle  at  Paris,  used  as  a j 
state  prison,  and  destroyed  by  the  populace  in  1789. 
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HATEFUL— BATING. 
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Bastinade,  bas-te-nade\>  s.(bastonnade,  Fr.)  Tlie 
| Bastinado,  bas-te-na'do,j  act  of  beating  with  a 
cudgel ; the  blow  given  with  a cudgel ; — e.  o.  to 
I ! beat  with  a cudgel.  The  word  is  also  used  for  the 
Turkish  mode  of  punishing  offenders,  by  beating 
\ the  soles  of  the  feet. 

! Basting,  bas'ting,  a.  The  act  of  beating  with  a stick. 
Jkutiixjs  heavy,  dry,  obtuse. 

Only  Julius*  cun  produce. — Swi/l. 


It 
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Bastion,  bas'tshun,  s.  (French.)  In  Modern  For- 
tification, a huge  mass  of  earth,  usually  faced  with 
soils  or  bricks,  and  sometimes  with  stones,  pro- 
jecting from  a rampart,  of  which  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal part.  In  Ancient  Fortification,  it  was  called 
a bulwark.  A bastion  has  two  faces,  and  an  open- 
ing towards  the  centre,  culled  the  gorge.  Bastiotis 
are  solid  or  hollow.  A JUd  bastion  is  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  curtain,  when  it  is  too  long  to  be 
defended  by  the  bastions  in  its  extremes.  A demi- 
bastion  has  only  one  face,  with  one  flank  and  a 
demi-gorge.  A double  bastion  is  ono  erected  on 
the  plane  of  another. 

Basto,  has' to,  s.  The  name  given  to  the  ace  of 
clubs  in  the  game  of  quadrille. 

Barton,  Bastoon,  or  Bastion. — See  Torus. 

Bat,  bat,  s.  (Saxon.)  A piece  of  brick ; a club  to 
strike  a ball  with  in  certain  games ; the  Yes  pert  ilio 
or  Ptcropus  of  Zoologists. — Which  see. — 1\  n.  to 
play  with  or  manage  a bat. 

Bataiile,  ba'ta-bl,  a.  Disputable.  When  applied 
to  land,  by  old  writers,  it  signified  such  as  is  rich 
and  fertile,  and  calculated  to  batten  or  fatten  the 
animals  that  graze  upon  it.  When  used  in  the 
last  sense,  it  is  pronounced  bat'a-bL 


The  irrus  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  bottoms,  and  jet 
far  more  fine,  and  wholesome,  and  batabU.—H<JLmd‘i 


Non.—  BatalJe  grout* I was  the  ground  which,  in  former 
times,  was  the  subject  of  Jisputv  with  England  and 
Scotland,  lying  between  both  kingdoms. 


Batavian,  ba-ta've-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Batavia. 

Bataka,  ba-ta'ra,  s.  In  Ornithology,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  genus  Thamnophilus  or  Bull-shrikes. 
— Which  see. 

Batatas,  ba-ta'tas,  t.  An  East  Indian  species  of 
Convulvulus,  having  fleshy  tubers,  which  are  cul- 
tivated as  food.  It  is  the  word  from  which  our 
potato,  Solanum  tuberosum,  is  derived. 

Batcu,  batsh,  t.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at 
a time.  This  word  is  used  sometimes,  but  im- 
properly, for  a considerable  quantity,  bnt  more 
particularly  for  the  quantity  of  grain  carried  to  the 
mill,  or  as  much  meal  os  is  baked  at  one  time ; 
also,  in  the  north  of  England,  for  a pack  of  cards. 
The  derivation  is  uncertain. 

Batchelor. — See  Bachelor. 

Bate,  bate,  s.  (Saxon.)  Strife  ; contention. 


He  breeds  no  bate. — Stats. 

Bate,  bate,  c.  a.  (contracted  from  abate,  which  is 
the  word  now  in  use.)  To  lessen  anything ; to 
retrench ; to  lower  the  price ; to  lessen  a demand ; 
to  cut  off;  to  take  away;  — r.  n.  to  remit;  to 
grow  less. 


Bnrdolph,  am  not  I vilely  fallen  away  since  this  last 
election  I Do  I not  bate  t Do  I not  dwindle ! — Shake.  \ 


Bateau,  ba-to',  s.  (French.)  A long  narrow  light 

boat. 

Bate  breeding,  bateT)recd-ing,  a.  Breeding  strife. 
— Obsolete. 

This  sour  informer— this  bate-breeding  spy.— Shots. 


BatEFUL,  bate'ful,  a.  Contentious. 

Batelebs,  batelcs,  *.  Not  to  be  abated  or  subdued.  ' 
Haply  that  name  of  Chaste  unhappily  set 
This  baldest  edge  on  his  keen  appetite. — Stats. 

BatEMENT,  hate'ment,  t.  (contracted  from  alxite- 
tnent , which  word  is  now  used.)  Diminution ; 
abatement 

Bat-fowler,  bat'fowl-ur,  s One  who  practise* 
bat-fowling. 

Bat-fowlino,  bat 'fowl- ing, «.  A name  given  to  a 
method  of  catching  birds  at  night,  while  roosting 
in  bashes,  hedges,  &c.  Ono  party  carries  a torch, 
while  another  beats  the  bushes  , the  birds  fly 
towards  the  light,  and  are  caught  either  by  tlie 
hand  or  in  nets. 

Bath,  bath,  s.  (btith  or  berth,  Sax.)  A convenient 
receptacle  of  water  for  tlie  purpose  of  washing  the 
body,  either  as  a means  of  cleanliness,  or  for  tbe 
cure  or  prevention  of  disease ; a state  or  place  in 
which  outward  heat  is  applied  to  the  body  for  tbe 
purpose  of  producing  perspiration,  and  the  conse- 
quent mitigation  of  pain ; 

Sleep,  tbe  birth  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds  Shots. 

a house  appropriated  for  bathing.  In  Chemistry, 

* vessel  filled  with  either  sand  or  water,  enclosing 
another  vessel  containing  a substance  to  be  dried 
or  heated;  a Hebrew  measure,  containing  tbe  tenth 
part  of  a homer,  or  seven  gallons  and  four  pints 
as  a measure  of  liquids,  and  three  pecks  three  pints 
for  dry  goods. 

Batii-Iikick,  balA'brik,  s.  A preparation  of  cal- 
careous earth,  used  in  cleaning  knives. 

Bath,  Order  of  the,  s.  A British  order  of  knight- 
hood, composed  of  three  orders,  military  and  civil 
— Knights  Grand  Crosses,  Knights  Commanders, 
and  Knights  Companions — abbreviated  thus:—  , 
G.B.C.,  K.C.B.,  K.B. 

Bath- metal,  bath ' met  - tl,  s.  A metallic  alloy, 
composed  of  four  and  a half  ounces  of  tine,  and 
one  ounce  of  brass. 

Bath  Oolite,  bath  o'o-lite,  t.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  oolitic  formation  of  England.  It  contains  j 
a considerable  quantity  of  broken  t hells,  is  oolitic  ] 
in  its  structure,  and  mach  used  as  a building  stone. 

Bathe,  bathe,  r.  a.  ( balhian,  Sax.)  To  wash  the  | 
body,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  immersion ; to  soften  | 
any  part  by  the  external  application  of  warm 
liquida;  to  wash  with  any  liquid ; — r.  n.  to  be  in 
water  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  body  or 
curing  disease ; to  be  in  any  liquid,  as  in  a bath. 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region*  of  thick-ribtied  ice.— Shots. 

Bather,  ba'thur,  s.  One  who  bathes. 

Bathing,  ba'thing,  s.  The  act  of  bathing. 

Their  bathings  and  anointing*  before  their  (rnsb/- 
Shots. 

BATHOS,  ba'tAos,  #.  (bathos,  depth,  Gr.)  The  art 
of  sinking  in  poetry;  the  profound,  a [plied  ironi-  i 
cally,  in  contradi-tinction  to  the  sublime. 

Bathterocb,  ba-tAe-er'gus,  s.  (bedhys,  deep,  ergon,  j 
I work,  Gr.)  The  Mole-rat,  a genus  of  Kodi-ulia,  , 
animals  which  live  under  ground  like  moles,  but 
feed  on  roots. 

Bating,  ba'ting,  prep.  Excepting. 

Not*. — This  word,  though  a participle  in  itself,  signify- 
ing aixvting,  taking  away,  Is  often  used  :•»  a pn;>o*U 
tiun:  as  in  the  following  passage  • If  we  consider 
children,  we  have  little  reason  to  think  that  they 
bring  any  idea*  with  them,  bating,  perhaps,  some  faint 
ideas  of  hunger  and  thirst.'— 
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BATIS— BATTAILOUS. 


BATTALIA— BATTER. 


Batis,  ba'tis,  a.  A genus  of  plants  allied  to  the 
Kettle,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  soda  which 
they  contain : Order,  Urticea*. 

Batlet,  bat'let,  a.  A square  piece  of  wood  with 
a handle,  used  in  beating  linen,  & c. 

Batman,  bat'man,  baw'man,  $.  A person  allowed 
by  Government  to  every  company  of  a regiment  of 
soldiers  on  foreign  service,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  charge  of  tbe  cooking  utensils;  a military 
officer’s  groom  j also,  the  name  of  an  oriental 
weight. 

Batolite,  bat'o-lite,  $.  (baton,  a staff,  Fr.  and  Uthoa, 
a stone,  Gr.)  A genus  of  straight,  cylindrical, 
bivalve  fosail  shells,  allied  to  the  hippurites,  and 
placed  by  Cuvier  immediately  before  the  ostrea  or 
oyster.  Some  are  of  great  length,  and  form  masses 
of  rock  in  the  High  Alps. 

Baton,  bat'tn,  > I.  (baton,  Fr.)  A staff  or  club; 

Batoon,  ba-toon', ) a truncheon  or  marshal's  staff ; 


a badge  of  military  honour.  In  Music,  a term 
denoting  a rest  of  four  semibreves.  In  Heraldry, 
the  baton  is  used  to  denote  illegitimate  descent. 

Batonnier,  ba-ton-neer',  #.  A term  used  in  France 
for  the  president  of  an  order  or  fraternity. 

Batracean,  ba-tra'sbe-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  frogs. 

Batraceans,  ba-tra'she-ans,  s.  The  name  given 
by  Blainvillo  to  the  Batrachia. — Which  see. 

Batrachia,  ba-tralce-a,  ) #.  An  order  of  mo- 

B ATRAC  II I ASS,  ba-tra'ke-anz,)  nocardian  animals, 
comprising  frogs,  toads,  and  all  those  reptiles 
which  have  naked  skins  and  external  brancliia*,  or 
gills  in  the  early  state.  In  most  of  them  they 
lose  the  branchia  when  they  attain  maturity. 
The  genera  Proteus  Siren  and  Mcnobranchu9  re- 
tain them  through  life,  and  arc  therefore  classed 
by  Cuvier  as  the  Perennibranchiata. 

Batrachite,  bat 'ra- kite,  a.  A fossil  bntrachian. 
Fossil  frogs  and  salamanders  occur  in  the  tertiary 
lignite  or  brown  coal-beds  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine.  Also,  a mineral  found  at  Rizoni,  a moun- 
tain in  southern  Tyrol,  considered  to  be  a silicate 
of  magnesia. 

Batrachoid,  bat'tra-koid,  o.  (batrnchos,  a frog, 
||  and  eidoa,  form,  Gr.)  Having  the  form  of  a 
frog- 

BATRACWOMTOMACm  a,  bat'tra-ko-mi-o-mnTic-a,  s. 
(Greek.)  The  1 Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,* 
tbe  name  of  a mock-heroic  poem  attributed  to 
Homer,  but  probably  erroneously. 

Batraciiophagocs,  bat-tra-kofVgus,  a.  (batra- 
ekos  and  phago , to  eat,  Gr.)  Feeding  on  frogs. 

Batrachosperma,  ba-tra-ko-spcr'ma,  a.  (batra- 
choa,  a frog,  and  sperma , seed,  Gr.)  A name 
given  by  Agardh  to  a family  of  fresh-water  arti- 
culated algxe. 

Batsman,  bats 'man,  a.  In  Cricket,  and  similar 
games,  tbe  man  who  has  the  bat. 

Batta,  bat'ta,  a.  An  allowance  made  to  the  officers 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  in  addition 
to  their  pay,  in  order  to  preserve  an  equality  be- 
tween them  and  the  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  The  term  is  used  in  India  to  denote  a 
per  centage  or  allowance  : thus  the  sicca  rupee  is 
said  to  bear  a batta  of  16  per  cent,  against  the 
current  rupee,  as  100  sicca  rupees  is  equal  to  I1C 
current  rupees. 

Battable.— See  BatnLlo. 

Batta ilant,  bat'tay- lant,  a.  ( txUailhir , Fr.)  A 
coni  bstant. — Obsolete. 

Battailous,  bat'tay-lus,  a.  ( baiaiUc , Fr.)  Having 


the  appearance  of  a battle ; warlike ; arrayed  in 
order  of  battle. 

A fiery  region,  §t  retch’d 
In  baUaibns  aspect,  and  nearer  view 
Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 
Of  rigid  spears  and  helmets  thronged.— Milton. 

BATTALIA,  bat- tale 'ya,  (battaglia,  Ital.  battala, 
Span.)  Troops  arrayed  in  order  of  battle;  tho 
main  body  of  an  army  in  array. 

Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account— Shots. 

Battalion,  bat-tal'yun,  a.  A body  of  infantry, 
generally  from  500  to  800  in  number.  Some 
regiments  consist  of  one,  and  others  of  two  or 
more  battalions. 

Battalioned,  bat-taTyund,  o.  Formed  into  bat- 
talions. 

Battel  or  Batttl,  bat'tel,  v.  a.  (This  word  is, 
according  to  Stevens,  from  the  old  English  verb 
bat,  to  increase ; or  it  may  bo,  as  suggested  by 
Todd,  from  go-batnan , to  advantage,  Goth.)  To 
render  fertile. — Obsolete. 


What  fatnfa?  pastures  fatten  all  my  flocks  l— 

Qrtcnt  Fr.  liacon.  | 

Ashes  are  a marvellous  Improvement  to  battle  (battel) 
barren  land.— /toy’s  /Yotvrb*. 

— p.  n.  to  grow  fat,  or  get  fleshy. 

The  best  advisement  was,  of  bad,  to  let  her 
Sleep  out  her  All  without  encurnlicrment ; 

For  sleep,  they  said,  would  make  her  battil  better.— 
Speneer. 

To  stand  indebted  in  the  college  books  of  Oxford  , 
for  what  is  expended  at  tho  buttery  in  the  neccs-  ! 
sarics  of  eating  and  drinking,  is  to  battel,  and  the 
student  is  called  a battelcr  or  battler;  size  and 
sixer  are  synonymous  terms  used  at  Cambridge ; 

— a.  fruitful;  fertile; — a.  (from  the  Saxon  UeUxn 
or  tollon,  to  count  or  reckon,)  tho  account  of  a 
student’s  expenses  in  the  Oxford  Universities. 
Battel , (battaile,  Fr.)  a trial  by  combat,  which  was 
anciently  allowed  by  our  laws,  where  tbe  defend- 
ant, in  appeal  of  nmrdcr  or  felony,  might  tight 
with  the  appellant,  nnd  make  proof  thereby  whe- 
ther he  was  culpable  or  innocent  of  tho  crime 
charged  against  him. 

Battcler,  bat'tel-lur,  > . .......  . , . . 

Battle.,,  baf.lar,  f * A indent  at  Oxford. 

Battkmknt.  bat'te-ment,  a.  (French.)  A beating; 
striking ; impulse. 

Batten,  bat'tn,  v.  a.  To  fertilize;  to  fatten;  to 
feed  plenteously. — See  Battel. 

We  drove  a -field, 

Bat'ciuni j our  flucka  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night.— 

JJUion. 

— p.  n.  to  grow  fat ; to  live  in  luxury ; 

The  lazy  glutton  safe  at  home  will  keep. 

Indulge  hi*  sloth  ami  batten  ou  his  sleep. — 

Dry  ten. 

— a.  n piece  of  pine-wood  or  scantling  used  iu 
flooring,  &c*,  which,  when  imported,  measures 
generally  seven  inches  broad,  six  feet  or  more  in 
length,  and  two  and  three-quarter  inches  thick. 
Batten  end$  are  pieces  of  timber  under  six  feet  in  < 
length,  nnd  of  the  same  breadth  and  thickness  as 
the  batten.  Battened  down,  in  Navigation,  hav- 
ing the  hatches  covered  in  very  bad  weather  with 
strong  gratings,  and  over  these  painted  canvass 
nailed  under  long  pieces  of  wood  (battens),  to  keep 
the  water  from  entering  below  decks. 

Batter,  bat'tur,  r.  a.  ( battre . Fr.)  To  heat ; to 
beat  down  by  repented  blows ; to  shatter ; used  * 
frequently  of  walls  thrown  down  by  artillery,  or 
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BATTERER— BATTLEDOOR. 


BATTLEMENT — BAWBLINO. 


by  the  violence  of  war -engines ; to  wear  with 
beating ; worn  out  with  service ; 

Be  then  the  naval  stores  the  nation's  care. 

New  ships  to  build,  the  butter’d  to  repair.— Dryfan. 

v.  n.  in  Architecture,  to  swell,  bulge,  or  stand 
out,  as  a timber  or  wall,  beyond  the  perpendicular 
of  ita  foundation. 

Batterer,  bat'tur-ur,  #.  One  who  batters. 
Batterino-ram,  bat'tur-ing-ram,  ».  A military 
engine,  used  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  in 
battering  down  the  walls  of  cities  and  fortifications. 
Batter-rule,  bat'tur-rule,  a.  A plumb-line,  so 
contrived,  that  while  the  plummet  hangs  perpen- 
dicularly, the  building  to  which  it  is  applied  may 
be  sloping  or  battered,  the  edge  being  made  to 
differ  from  a vertical  line  in  proportion  as  the  wall 
is  to  taper. 

Battery,  bat'tur-e,  t.  The  act  of  battering  or 
beating  down.  In  Military  Science,  the  instru- 
ments of  war  with  which  a besieged  place  is  bat- 
. tered ; a line  of  cannon ; the  frame,  mound,  or 

l!  parapet  on  which  cannon  are  placed.  Batteries 

are  generally  so  constructed  as  to  screen  the  gun- 
ners from  the  fire  of  the  enemy ; they  are  of  seve- 
ral kinds.  A mortar  battery  is  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  has  embrasures.  Cross  batteries  are  two  bat- 
teries so  situated  as  to  play  on  the  same  object  at 
a given  angle.  Battery  d enfilade  is  one  formed 
to  sweep  the  whole  length  of  a given  straight  line. 
A battery  en  echarpe  plays  in  an  oblique  direction. 
Battery  de  revers  plays  on  the  back  of  the  enemy. 
Camerade  battery  is  one  in  which  several  guns  are 
engaged  in  firing  on  the  same  object  at  the  aame 
time.  In  Electricity,  a battery  is  a combination 
of  glasses  with  cooled  surfaces,  generally  jars,  so 
connected  that  they  may  be  chnrgcd  at  once,  and 
discharged  by  a common  conductor.  A galcanic 
battery  or  pile  is  an  apparatus  employed  for  accu- 
II  mulating  the  electric  fluid,  by  means  of  plates  of 
xinc  and  copper,  arranged  alternately,  connected 
together,  and  placed  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  It  was 
invented  by  the  celebrated  Volta,  and  is  accord- 
ingly sometimes  termed  the  Voltaic  battery  or  pile. 
In  Law,  battery  is  the  striking,  beating,  or  offer- 
ing violence  to  any  person,  for  which  damages  may 
be  obtained.  Battery  is  always  an  assault,  but 
an  assault  does  not  always  imply  battciy,  as  the 
former  may  be  made  without  beating. 

BattINO,  bat'ting,  a.  Cotton  or  wool  in  mass  pre- 
pared for  quilts ; a game  played  with  bats. 
Battish,  bat'tisb,  a.  Resembling  a bat. 

Battle,  bat'tl,  s.  ( battaile , Fr.)  A fight ; a hostile 
engagement  between  two  opposing  forces  or  armies; 
a body  of  forces,  or  division  of  an  army;  the  main 
body,  as  distinct  from  the  van ; 

Angus  led  the  avant-guard,  himself  followed  with  the 
battte  a good  distance  behind,  and  after  came  the  arrier. 
—Hayward. 

— v.  n.  to  join  in  battle ; to  contend  in  fight ; to 
struggle  with  difficulties. 

I own  ho  hates  an  action  base, 

His  virtue*  battling  with  his  place. — SttifL 

Battle-array,  bat'tl-ar-ra',  s.  Array  or  order  of 
battle;  the  proper  disposition  of  forces  previous 
to  an  engagement. 

Battle-axe,  bat'tl-nks,  s.  A kind  of  axe  formerly 
used  in  war,  first  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Danes. 

Battlkdoor,  bat'tl- dore,  s.  An  instrument  of 
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play,  consisting  of  a handle  and  flat  board  or  palm, 
used  in  striking  a ball  or  shuttlecock ; a racket. 
Battlement,  bat'tl-ment,  s.  (generally  supposed  to 
be  formed  from  battle,  as  the  parts  from  which  a 
building  is  defended  against  assailants,  perhaps 
only  corrupted  from  batiment,  Fr.)  A parapet 
raised  round  the  top  of  a building  with  embrasures 
or  interstices  to  look  through,  or  to  annoy  an 
enemy. 

Battlemknted,  bat'tl-men-ted,  a.  Secured  by 
battlements. 

Battling,  bat'tling, s.  Conflict;  encounter;  battleu 
The  livid  Fury  spread. 

She  bias’d  In  omens,  swell’d  the  growing  wind* 

With  wild  surmise*,  battling*,  sounds  of  war.— 

nonm. 

BATrOLOOfBT,  bat-tol'o-jist,  i.  One  given  to  need- 
less repetition  of  words  either  in  speaking  or  writing. 
Battologize,  bat-tol'o-jixc,  r.  a.  To  repeat  the 
same  thing  needlessly. 

Battology,  bat-tol'o-je,  s.  (battologia,  a Greek 
word  from  one  Battus,  who  made  long  hymns  full 
of  tautology,  and  logos,  a word  or  discourse.) 
Tautology ; needless  repetition  of  words. 

Battue,  bat'tu,  #.  (French.)  In  Hunting,  a term  | 
denoting  the  practice  of  tenting  the  bushes,  and 
making  a loud  noise,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
out  foxes  and  other  animals  of  the  chase. 

Battuta,  bat-tu'ta,  s.  (Italian.)  In  Musk,  th« 
motion  of  beating  with  the  hand  or  feet  in  direct- 
ing the  time. 

Batty,  bat'te,  o.  Belonging  to  a bat 

Till  o’er  their  brows,  death,  counterfeiting  sleep, 

With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wing*  doth  cwq^-^ 

Batze,  bats,  s.  A small  silver  coin  In  Switzerland 
and  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  value  about  three- 
halfpence. 

Baubkk  or  Bawbee,  bawT**,  #.  A word  used  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, for  a halfpenny.  The  Scottish  coin  4 six- 
pennies  ’ was  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  of 
Scotland,  who  came  to  the  throne  when  only  six 
years  of  age : his  portrait  was,  therefore,  naturally 
that  of  a baby,  from  which  circumstance  it  was 
termed  a bawbee.  It  is  still  the  pronunciation,  in 
some  districts  of  Scotland,  for  baby. 

Bauble,  > bawld,  s.  A gew-gaw ; a trifling  oma- 
Bawble,)  ment  or  piece  of  finery;  a trinket  or 
plaything. 

A lady  * watch  need*  neither  figure*  nor  wheel* ; 

'TU  enough  that  ’ti*  loaded  with  biiuMfi  and  *eal*. 

—Prior. 

Baudiken,  haw 'de- kin,  s.  A rich  embroidered 
silk  or  cloth. — Obsolete. 

8hortlic  after,  hi*  Grace,  with  the  Baric  of  Essex,  came 
in,  apparelled  after  the  Turkic  fashion,  in  long  robe*  of 
bau<1< kin.  powdered  with  gold,  haU  on  their  beds  of  crim- 
son velvet,  girded  with  two  ■word*  called  cimcterie*, 
hanging  by  great  baudericket  of  gold.— HMnsked. 

Bauoe,  bawj,  $.  A kind  of  drugget  manufactured 
in  Burgundy. 

Bavin,  ba'vin,  s.  (derivation  uncertain.)  A brush- 
wood-faggot, a facine  used  in  war;  a piece  of 
waste  wood. 

lie  is  mounted  on  a hard  bat-in, 

A cropp’d  malignant  baker  gave  him.*—  Ihtdifrnu.  \ 

Bawblino,  baw'bling,  a.  Trifling;  contemptible. 
— Obsolete. 

A bawHing  vessel  was  h*  captain  of. 

For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  uuprixable. — 

Shaks. 
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j Bawcocr,  bnw'cock,  a.  (6ca«,  fine,  Fr.  and  cod.) 
A fine  fellow. 

I Why,  how  now,  my  baweockf  how  dost  them,  chock  t 
Bawd,  bawd,  s.  (baude,  old  French,  according  to 
■ Dr.  Johnson,  but  probably  daw,  dirty,  Welsh; 

I Chaucer,  and  our  old  writers,  use  bawd  and  bawdy , 
in  the  sense  filthy  or  natty. ) A procurer  or  pro- 
curess ; one  who  introduces  males  and  females  to 
one  another  for  the  purpose  of  debauchery  and 
prostitution; — o.  «.  to  procure;  to  provide  gal- 
lants with  strumpets; — v.  a.  to  foul;  to  dirty. — 
Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

Her  shoone  smered  with  tallow, 

© rese  t upon  dyrt, 

That  baudetk  her  skyrt.—  Skelton's  Poems. 

> Bawd-born,  bawd'bawrn,  t.  Descended  from  a 
; bawd. 

Bawdilt,  baw'de-le,  ad.  In  ao  obscene  or  lewd 
manner. 

Bawdiness,  baw'de-nes.  s.  Lewdness;  obrccnity. 
Bawdkick,  buw'drick,  $.  A belt. — See  Baldrick. 
Fresh  jrtrlnnri*  too,  the  virgin's  temple*  crowned  ; 

; The  youth*  ifilt  sword*  wore  at  their  thighs,  with  silver 
bawl  rides  bound. — CXapnuin'j  Iliad. 

Bawdry,  baw'dre,  a.  The  practice  of  a bawd;  ob- 
| scenity ; unchaste  language. 

Bawd-money. — See  Geum. 

Bawdy,  baw'de,  o.  Filthy;  dirty;  obscene;  un- 
! chaste. 

Bawdy-iiouse,  baw'de -hows,  a.  A brothel;  n 
j house  of  obscenity  and  debauchery. 

Bawl,  bawl,  p.  «.  (bnlo,  Lot.  beJlen,  to  roar,  Germ.) 

I To  hoot ; to  cry  with  great  vehemence,  whether 
, for  joy  or  pain;  to  cry  as  a froward  child; — v a. 
j to  proclaim  as  a common  crier. 

Bawler,  bawler,  *.  One  who  bawls. 

Bawling,  baw'Ung,  a.  The  act  of  loudly  calling. 

I Bawlk,  hawk,  a.  The  trunk  of  a fir-tree  squared 
I for  building  purposes. 

, Bawn,  bawn,  a.  A word  used  in  Ireland  for  a 
place  near  the  house,  enclosed  with  mud  or  stone 
walls,  to  keep  the  cattle  in  during  the  night ; but, 
originally,  it  seems  to  have  signified  a fortified 
enclosure. 

These  round  hills  and  square  hattrut,  which  you  see 
so  strongly  trenched  and  tiirowne  up,  were  (they  say)  at 
first  ordained  for  the  same  purpose  tliat  people  might 
assemble  themselves  therein,  and,  therefore,  awnrimtfy 
; were  called  /oltmofes.  that  is,  a place  for  people  to 
I meete  or  talke  of  anything  that  concerned  any  difference 
1 between  parties  and  towneship*.— Spenser  on  Inland. 

i Bawrel,  baw'rel,  I.  An  old  name  for  a kind  of 
hawk. 

Bawsand,  baw'sand,  a.  Streaked  with  white  npon 
the  face.  A word  met  frequently  ift  the  ward- 
robe accounts  of  the  32d  of  Edward  I.  It  is  of 
common  use  in  Scotland,  in  reference  to  dogs, 
cattle,  or  hones  so  marked. 

Tpe  next,  a northern  laird  sne  grip, 

Wi’  Ululat'd  nag  and  sillar  whip. 

Cried,  • llnud  iny  horse,  lad  ; tak*  a grip. 

Or  tie  him  to  a tree.’— Scot.  Song. 

Bawbin,  > . , . . , , 

Bawson  f 810 » *'  •**n  naine  *or  fl  badger. 

1 I am  a lord  of  other  peer ; this  fine 

Smooth  baiMou't  cub,  the  young  price  of  a grev, 

Twa  tyny  urchins,  and  this  ferret  gay.— Ben  Jonson. 

Baxterians,  bax-tc're-ans,  a.  A name  given  to 
the  followers  of  Richard  Baxter,  a nonconformist 
divine  of  the  17th  century.  His  opinions  wore 
nearly  those  of  the  Armenian*  and  Methodists  of 
the  prcjcnt  day. 


BAY— BAYONET. 


Bay,  bay,  «.  ( bayo , Span  bat,  Fr.)  A colour  in- 
clining to  chestnut,  and  termed,  according  to  its 
shades,  light  or  dark.  The  word  is  used  almost 
solely  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  horses.  All 
hay  horses  have  black  manes.  This  distinguishes  , 
the  bay  from  the  sorrel,  the  manes  of  which  aro 
red  or  white.  The  gikled  bay  is  somewhat  of  a 
yellow  colour.  The  chestnut  bay  approaches  the 
chestnut.  The  word  bay  (from  abboi,  Fr.)  signifies 
also  the  state  of  anything  surrounded  by  enemies, 
and  obliged  to  face  them  through  inability  to  make 
an  escape — as,  in  Hunting,  dogs  are  said  to  be  at 
bay  when  the  game  turns  round  upon  them.  In 
Architecture,  (from  bau,  Ger.)  one  of  the  comport- 
ment* between  the  riba  of  a groined  roof ; tho 
main  timbers  of  a common  roof ; the  square  be- 
tween the  buttresses  of  a wall,  or  between  the 
mulliona  of  a window ; the  term  is  also  used  to 
signify  the  magnitude  of  a building,  as,  if  a bam 
consists  of  a floor  and  two  heads,  where  corn  is 
laid,  it  is  said  to  be  a bam  of  two  bays.  Tho 
term  is  more  properly  applied,  however,  to  tho 
place  between  the  floor  and  the  end  of  tho  build- 
ing, or  to  a low  enclosed  place  in  which  com  or 
hay  is  deposited.  In  Naval  Architecture,  the  bay 
is  that  part  on  each  aide  between  decks  situated 
between  the  bitta.  It  seems  to  mean  the  room  of 
a house  in  the  following  passage 

If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  years,  TO  rent  the  fair- 
est house  In  it  after  threepence  a bay.— Shots. 

Bay  ( baios , Gr.)  or  more  frequently  bays,  is  used 
as  a poetical  name  for  any  honorary  crown  or  gar- 
land, bestowed  as  a prise  for  any  kind  of  victory 
or  excellence ; or,  figuratively,  for  learning  itself. 
Bay-tree , a species  of  laurel,  of  the  leaves  of  which 
bays  or  coronal  wreaths  were  made.  In  Geo- 
graphy* a bay  ( bait,  Ital.)  is  a portion  of  the  sea 
extending  into  the  land,  the  shore  of  which  ia 
pnerally  of  a curved  appearance ; but  the  term 
U applied  generally  to  openings  into  the  land 
which  are  less  than  a gulf,  and  wider  at  tho  I 
entrance  than  internally,  and  larger  than  a creek.  I 
A pond-head  or  pond,  formed  for  serving  water  ! 
for  impelling  machinery,  is  sometimes  culled  a 
bay.  Bay-salt,  salt  made  by  exposure  of  sea- 
water to  evaporation  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  or 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  Bay-window , a curved 
window  projecting  outwards.  Bay-yarn,  n name 
given  sometimes  to  woollen  yam. — Obsolete. — 
v.  n.  ( aboyer , Fr.)  to  bark  as  a dog  at  the  game 
he  is  pursuing ; to  encompass ; to  shut  in ; — v.  a . 
to  follow  with  barking ; to  bark  at 

Bayard,  ba'drd,  a.  A bay  horse ; also,  a common  1 
name  for  a horse  of  an  inferior  sort ; a stupid 
person,  who  gapes  and  gazes  at  an  object ; aa  , 
unmannerly  beholder. 

Bayardly,  ba'drd-le,  a.  Stupid ; blind. 

A blind  credulity,  a bayardly  confidence. — 

Dp.  Taylor 

Bay-berry,  ba'ber-re,  a.  The  fruit  of  the  bay- 
tree,  Laurus  nobilis. 

Bay  da,  ba'da,  a.  A vessel  used  by  the  old  chemists 
I in  distil  lution. 

Bayed,  bayd,  a.  Having  bays  or  rooms,  as  in  a 
building. 

Bayonet,  ba'o-  net,  a.  (baionette,  Fr.  bayrmeta,  J 
Span.)  A dagger  made  bo  as  to  fix  readily  on  the 
end  of  a musket,  so  called  from  the  instrument 

having  been  first  made  at  Bayonne  in  France ; ■ 
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BAYOU— BEAD.  BEADLE— BEAL. 

r.  a.  to  stab;  to  compel  or  force  forward  with  the 
bayonet. 

You  send  troop*  to  sabre  and  baymet  us  into  submis- 
sion.— Jivrke. 

Batou,  ba'oo,  t.  (bayou,  a gulf,  Fr.)  A name  given 
in  Louisiana  to  the  outlet  of  a lake;  a small  creek. 

Baza,  bax'a,  > #.  Jerusalem  cotton,  a species  of 

Bazat,  baz'at,)  cotton  grown  in  Palestine. 

Bazaar,  > ba-tdr'(  a.  A market-plaoe;  a place 

Bazar,  ) in  which  various  kinds  of  merchandise 
are  exposed  to  ssle. 

Bdklla,  della,  s.  ( bddlo , Or.)  A genus  of  abran- 
chiate Annelides,  furnished  with  eight  eyes,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Nile;  also,  a genus  of  Arachnides, 
found  under  stones,  bark  of  trees,  and  in  moss ; 
they  are  nearly  allied  to  the  A cams  or  tick. 

: Bdellium,  del'yutn,  i.  ( bdelHon,  Gr.)  A name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  a gum  resin,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  produce  of  an  Amyris  or  Balsamo- 
j dendron,  a native  of  India,  called,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
i Amyris  agallocho.  The  bdellium  of  Scripture  is 
conjectured  to  mean  pearls. 

Bdkllostoma,  del-Wto-ma,  s.  ( bdelh , I suck,  and 
Homo,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  cyclostoinous 
fishes. 

, Be,  be,  v.  n.  (beo,  Sax.)  pres.  sing.  I am,  thou  art, 

1 he  is;  pi  nr.  we  are;  past,  I was,  thou  wert; 

plur.  we  were ; pres,  part  being;  past  pari,  been. 
To  have  some  certain  state,  condition,  or  quality ; 
to  exist;  to  have  existence;  to  have  something 
by  appointment  or  rule.  The  verb  To  be,  in  its 
various  forms,  is  an  auxiliary,  by  which  the  tenses 
of  other  verbs  are  conjugated;  when  so  conju- 
gated, verbs  are  termed  passive : Let  be,  do  not 
meddle  with ; Be  all,  all  that  is  to  be  done. 

If  the  assassination 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch. 
With  his  surcease,  success ; that  but  this  hlow 
Might  be  tile  be-all  and  the  end-all  here.— Shaks. 

Beach,  bcctsh,  s.  The  shore ; that  part  which  is 
dashed  by  the  waves;  the  strand  ; the  coast. 

Beached,  beetsh'ed,  a.  Exposed  to  the  waves  or 
tide. 

Bkacht,  boetsh'e,  a.  Having  beaches. 

Beacon,  be'kn,  s.  (beacen,  beam,  or  becun,  Sax.) 
A signal  raised  on  an  eminence,  composed  of  some 
combustible  matter,  to  be  fired  in  the  night,  or  to 
emit  smoke  by  day,  to  give  warning  of  approach- 
ing danger ; marks  erected,  or  lights  made  in  the 
night,  to  direct  navigators  in  their  course,  and 
warn  them  from  rocks,  shallows,  and  sandbanks^ 
a lighthouse. 

j Beaconage,  be'kn -aje,  s.  A charge  for  the  um 
and  maintenance  of  a buoy,  lighthouse,  or  other 
beacon  stationed  for  the  use  of  seamen. 

Beaconed,  beTcn-ed,  a.  Having  a beacon. 

Bead,  bced,  s.  ( bead,  a prayer,  Sax.)  A small  per- 
forated ornament  made  of  glass,  coral,  pearl,  ebony, 
See.,  of  which  necklaces  and  rosaries  arc  manufac- 
tured. In  Architecture,  a moulding  having  a cir- 
cular section,  used  frequently  on  each  fascia  of  an 
architrave,  as  also  in  the  mouldings  of  doors, 
shutters,  skirtings,  imposts,  and  cornices.  When 
the  bead  is  flash  with  the  surface,  it  is  termed  a 
quirk  bead;  and  when  raised,  a cock  bead.  Dead 
and  butt  tcork  is  framing  in  which  the  panels  are 
flush,  the  beads  being  stuck  or  run  upon  the  two 
edges,  the  beads  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  Dead,  butt,  and  stpiarc  tcork, 
framing  chiefly  used  on  doors,  with  bead  and  butt 

on  one  side,  and  square  on  the  other.  Dead  and  j 
flush  tcork,  a piece  of  framed  work,  with  beads  run 
on  each  edge  of  the  included  panel.  Dead,  flush, 
and  square  tcork,  framing  with  bead  and  flush  on 
one  side,  and  square  on  the  other.  Dead  and 
quirk,  a bead  stuck  on  the  edge  of  a piece  of  stuff, 
flush  with  its  surface,  with  only  one  quirk,  or 
without  being  returned  on  the  other  surface. 

Beadle,  be'dl,  s.  (bydd,  Sax.  pedd,  Dot)  A mes- 
senger or  servitor  belonging  to  a court  or  public 
body ; an  inferior  officer  of  a parish  appointed  by 
the  vestry;  a church  officer.  It  seems  also  for- 
merly to  have  been  the  office  of  parish  beadles  to 
punish  petty  offenders. 

Their  common  loves,  a lewd  abandon’d  park,  1 

The  beadle's  lash  still  llarrant  on  their  back.— 

iVfer. 

Beadleship,  be'dl-ship,  s.  The  office  of  a beadle. 

Bead-proof,  beed'proof,  a.  A word  formerly  ap- 
plied to  express  that  sort  of  standard  proof  of 
spirituous  liquors,  which  was  determined  by  small 
globular  glass  instruments,  now  superseded  by 
the  hydrometer. — Which  see. 

Bead-roll,  beed'role,  s.  A list  of  those  who  are 
to  be  prayed  for. 

Bkads-kan,  beedz'man,  s.  A man  employed  in 
praying  for  others. 

A holy  hospital. 

In  whirh  seven  bemU-mm  that  had  towed  all  i 

Their  life  to  service  of  high  heaven’s  King.— 

Spenser.  j 

Bbads-woman,  beedx'wum-un,  #.  A woman  who 
prays  for  another.  , 

Bead-tree.— See  Melia. 

Beagle,  bc'gl,  *.  (bigle,  Fr.)  The  smallest  hunt- 
ing-dog used  in  this  country;  it  is  chiefly  employed 
in  chasing  the  hare.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
melody  of  its  tone,  and  its  delicacy  of  scent.  , 
Huntsmen  distinguish  the  rough  and  smooth  beagle, 
but  they  are  of  the  same  species. 

Beak,  bcek,  #.  (bee,  Fr.  bek.  Dot.)  The  bill  of  a 
bird.  The  beak  of  birds  is  composed  of  six  bones: 
the  superior  and  inferior  mandible,  the  palatine 
bones,  and  ossa  quadrada.  A promontory.  In 
Botany,  anything  which  resembles  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  haring  a hard  sharp  point;  in  Aconitnm, 
the  point  which  ends  the  helmet,  or  upper  srpaL 
In  Naval  Architecture,  the  beak  or  beak-head  of 
a ship  is  that  part  situated  before  the  forecastle, 
on  the  outside  of  the  ship,  fastened  to  the  stem, 
and  supported  by  the  main  knee.  In  Farriery,  a 
little  shoe  about  an  inch  long  at  the  toe,  turned 
up  and  fastened  in  upon  the  forepart  of  the  hoof. 
In  Architecture,  a small  fillet  left  on  tho  edge  of 
a larmier,  forming  a canal  behind,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  running  down  the  lower  bed  of  the 
cornice.  Anything  ending  in  a point  like  a beak. 

Beaked,  be'ked,  a.  Having  a beak. 

Beaker,  be'kur,  s.  (Dr.  Johnson  derives  this 
word  from  beak,  and  defines  it  ‘ a cup  with  a 
spout  in  the  form  of  a bird’s  beak.’  Both  his 
etymology  and  definition  are  incorrect  Our  word 
is  the  Germ,  becher , a cup ; bicchiere,  Ital. ; bac- 
charium,  low  Lat,  fancifully  derived  from  Bacchus: 
See  Du  Cange.  Dicker,  in  the  Northumberland 
and  Scottish  dialects,  is  a small  vessel  made  with 
staves  or  hoops.)  A vessel  for  drink ; a flagon. 
And  into  pikes  and  musqueteers, 
titampt  beakers,  cups,  and  porringers.— Butler. 

Beal,  beel,  s.  (holla,  ItaL)  A tumour ; a pimple. 
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i containing  purulent  matter; — v. «.  to  ripen;  to 

| suppurate. 

Beam,  beem,  #.  (Saxon.)  A piece  of  timber  or 
metal  of  a rectangular  section,  used  in  buildings 
for  sustaining  a weight  or  resisting  some  strain 
either  longitudinally  or  transversely;  any  largo 
piece  of  timber ; that  part  of  a balance  to  which 
the  scales  are  suspended ; the  pole  of  a carriage  ; 
tho  horn  of  a stag ; that  part  of  the  head  of  a 
stag  on  which  the  horns  grow ; a cylinder  belong- 
ing to  a weaver’s  loom,  on  which  tho  warp  or 
cloth  is  rolled ; a ray  of  light.  Beam  of  an 
anchor,  the  straight  part  or  shank.  Beam  com- 
passes, an  instrument  with  sliding  sockets,  and 
having  several  shifting  points,  in  order  to  draw 
circles  with  very  long  radii ; — p.  n.  to  emit  rays 
or  beams  of  light. 

Beamless,  beetn'les,  a.  Yielding  no  ray  of  light. 

Beam -tree,  beem 'tree,  s.  The  Pyrus  aria,  so 
named  from  its  wood  being  much  used  in  the 
manufactory  of  axletrces  and  cogs  of  machines. 

Beam- filling,  beem'fU-ling,  s.  The  building  up 
of  masonry  or  brickwork  from  the  level  of  the 
under  edges  to  that  of  the  upper  edges  of  beams ; 
likewise  the  filling  up  of  the  space  from  the  top 
of  the  wall-plate  between  the  rafters,  to  the  under 
side  of  the  bating  board  or  other  covering. 

Bf.aming,  beem'ing,  s.  Radiation  of  light. 

Beamy,  beem'e,  a.  Radiant;  shining;  emitting 
1 , beams;  having  the  weight  or  massiveness  of  a 
beam; 

i , Hi*  double  bitine  axe  and  beamy  spear, 

Each  asking  a gigantic  force  to  rear.— 

Drjfim. 

haring  horns  or  antlers; 

Rouse  from  their  desert  den*  the  bristl'd  rage 
Of  boars,  and  brainy  stags  in  toils  engage.— 

DryJcn’t  Y'irgH 

Bean,  been,  s.  (Saxon.)  The  common  name  of  the 
useful  and  well-known  leguminous  plant  Vida. 
It  is  a native  of  Egypt.  There  arc  many  varie- 
ties. Beans  are  wholesome  and  nutritious.  French 
or  kidney  bean , a larger  variety  of  the  bean  plant, 
the  I’baseolus  vulgaris  of  botanists. 

Beamcapeb. — See  Zygophyllum. 

Bean-fed,  been'fcd,  a.  Fed  with  beans. 

I lest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile. 

When  I a fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile.— Shots. 

Bean- fly,  been'fli,  $.  A beautiful  fly  of  a purple 
colour,  generally  found  among  bean-flowers. 

Beak,  bare,  v.  a.  (beran,  Sax.)  past,  I bore  or  bare; 
past  part,  bore,  bom,  or  borne.  This  word  has  a 
wide  latitude  in  its  significations.  Its  general 
meanings  are,  however,  comprehended  in  some  of 
the  following  words: — To  carry;  sustain  or  sup- 
port ; suffer ; produce ; bring  forth ; exhibit ; be- 
} have;  press;  bear  off,  to  restrain,  or  cany  away; 
bear  threntgh , to  manage,  to  conduct ; bear  out , to 
defend,  to  maintain,  to  carry  out  to  the  end ; to 
bear  a hand,  to  be  active,  to  assist;  to  bear 
away,  in  Navigation,  to  change  the  course  of  a 
ohip  when  close  hauled  or  tacking,  and  make  her 
run  before  the  wind ; bear  doum  upon,  to  press,  so 
us  to  overtake ; — e.  n.  to  suffer  pain ; to  be  patient ; 
to  be  fruitful  or  prolific ; to  take  effect ; to  suc- 
i ceed  ; to  act  in  any  character ; to  tend ; to  be 
directed  to  any  point;  to  act  os  an  impellant,  op- 
ponent, or  reciprocal  power ; to  act  upon ; to  be 
situated  with  respect  to,  as,  ‘ this  mountain  bears 
1 west  of  the  promontory;’  to  bear  up,  to  stand 


firm,  not  to  sink,  not  to  faint  or  fail ; to  bear  tcith , 
to  endure  aD  unpleasant  thing. 

Bear,  bare,  t.  (Jbera,  Sax.  bar,  Genn.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  the  genus  Until.  Bears  are  largo 
clumsy  animals,  with  strong  limbs ; they  dig  caves 
for  their  residence,  in  which  they  pass  the  winter 
in  a half  torpid  state,  and  without  taking  any 
food.  For  their  generic  characters,  see  Ureas. 
Great  and  Little  Bear , the  two  northern  constella- 
tions, Ursus  Major  and  Minor.  Bear  is  a word 
still  in  use  to  denote  a certain  description  of  stock- 
jobbers. The  origin  of  the  term  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Warton : — 

• He  who  sell*  that,  of  which  he  is  not  poencsscd. 

Is  proverbially  said  to  sell  the  «kin  before  he  has  | 
caught  the  bear.  It  wa»  the  practice  of  stock-jobbers. 

In  the  year  17 '10,  to  enter  into  a contract  for  tnuisfcr- 
ring  South  Sea  stock  at  a future  time  for  a certain  , 
price;  but  he  who  contracted  to  sell,  had  frequently 
no  stock  to  transfer;  nor  did  he  who  bought  intend 
to  receive  any  in  consequence  of  hi*  bargain  : the  sel- 
ler was  therefore  called  a bear,  in  allusion  to  the  pro- 
verb,  and  the  buyer  a bud,  perhaps  only  a*  a similar 
distinction.  The  contract  was  merely  a wager  to  be 
determined  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  stock ; if  it  rose,  the 
seller  paid  the  diilert-nce  to  the  buyer,  proportioned  to 
the  sum  determined  by  the  same  computation  to  tho 
seller.' 

Bearable,  bare'a-bl,  a.  That  can  be  borne  or 
tolerated. 

Bearably,  bare'a-ble,  ad.  In  a bearable  manner; 

in  a way  that  can  be  endured. 

Bear-baiting,  hare 'bay-ting,  s.  The  sport  of  bait- 
ing bears  with  dogs. 

Bearberry,  bare'ber-re,  I.  The  Arbutus  arcto- 
staphylus,  or  Strawberry-tree;  a plant,  the  berries 
of  which  resemble  those  of  the  strawberry,  and 
are  tonic  and  astringent. 

Bearbind. — See  Calystcgia. 

Beard,  bcerd,  #.  (Saxon.)  The  hair  that  grows  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  face:  the  awn  or  sharp 
prickles  on  the  ears  of  com;  the  barb  or  sharp 
point  of  an  arrow ; the  beard  or  chuck  of  a horse, 
is  that  part  which  bears  the  curb  of  the  bridle ; 
the  rays  or  tail  of  a comet  are  sometimes  termed 
its  beard.  Beard  is  sometimes  used  for  the  face; 
as, 

Railed  at  their  covenant,  and  jeer'd 
Their  rcrYend  persons  to  my  beard.— Batter. 

— v.  a.  to  take  by  the  beard ; to  oppose  to  the  face 
to  set  at  open  defiance. 

Bearded,  beerd'ed,  a.  Haring  a beard;  haring 
sharp  prickles  as  com ; barbed  or  jogged. 
Beardless,  beerd 'lea,  a.  ( beardleas , Sax.)  With- 
out a beard ; youthful. 

Beardlessness,  bcerd'lee-nes,  $.  State  of  being 
without  a beard. 

Bearer,  bare'ur,  s.  One  who  bears,  sustains,  or 
conveys  anything  from  one  place  or  person  to 
another;  one  who  wears  anything  as  a mark 
of  profession  or  distinction;  a tree  that  yields 
fruit.  In  Architecture,  anything  which  sup- 
ports a body  in  its  place,  as  a wall,  post,  street, 
&c.  Bearers , in  guttering,  are  the  short  pieces 
of  timber  which  support  the  boarding.  In  Her- 
aldry, supporters. 

Bear-o arden,  bare'gar-dn,  a.  A place  in  which 
bears  are  kept  for  sport ; any  place  of  tumult  or 
misrule. 

Beard  erd,  bare 'herd,  s.  One  who  tends  bears. 
Bearing,  barelng,  s.  The  situation  of  anything 
as  to  distance  and  direction  from  another;  gesture; 
mean  behaviour.  In  Architecture,  the  distance  or  : 
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length  which  the  ends  of  a piece  of  timber  lie  upon 
or  are  inserted  into  walls  or  piers.  Bearing  of  a 
( imhrr , the  unsupported  distance  between  its  points 
of  support  without  any  intervening  assistance. 
Bearing  wall  or  partition , a wall  which  is  built 
upon  the  solid,  and  is  made  to  support  another 
wall  or  partition,  either  in  the  same  or  in  a trans  • 
verse  dim-lion.  Iu  Geography  and  Navigation, 
the  point  of  tho  compass  that  one  place  bears  or 
stands  off  from  another.  In  Heraldry,  coats  of 
arms  or  figures  of  armouries.  In  Hunting,  the 
condition  of  the  croches  of  a stag's  horns. 

Bearish,  bare'ish,  a.  Resembling  the  qualities  of 
a bear : rude ; savage-like. 

Bear-like,  bare' like,  a. — Same  as  Bearish. 

Bearn. — See  Bairn. 

Bearings,  bare'ingi,  $.  In  Heraldry,  a coat  of 
arms  used  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  distin- 
guish themselves  and  families  from  the  poorer 
classes  and  from  one  another. 

BearVbrekch,  bayrz'britah,  t.  The  plant  Brank- 
unsitie,  or  Acanthus. — Which  see. 

Bkak’s-kar,  bayrz'eer,  i.  In  Botany,  the  common 
name  of  the  genus  Auricula. 

Beak’s-ear  Saxicle,  bayrz'eer  san'e-kl,  t.  The 
Cartusa  Matthioli,  forming  a genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Prunulaceo. 

Beau’s- foot,  bsyrz'fut,  *.  A species  of  plants, 
Helleborns  fast  id  us : Order,  Ranunculucesc. 

Bear’s-grate,  bay  rz 'grape,  a.  The  Vaccinium 
arctostaphylos,  a Caucasian  tree:  Order,  Ericas. 
Also,  the  Arctostaphylos  uva  ursi,  a British  species 
of  the  genus  Arbutus  of  Linmcus. 

Bear’s  Grease,  bayrz  grees,  a.  The  grease  of 
bears  is  an  article  imported  into  this  country,  and 
used  extensively  as  a means  of  preserving  and 
promoting  the  growth  of  hair. 

Rearward,  bare'ward,  a.  A keeper  of  bears. 

Beast,  beest,  a.  ( Strife,  Lat.  bete,  Fr.  beat,  Dut.) 
A mammiferous  quadruped ; any  four-footed  ani- 
mal as  distinguished  from  birds,  insects,  fishes, 
and  man  ; an  irrational  animal ; a brutal,  savage 
man ; — v.  a.  a term  at  cards. 

Blastings. — See  Biestings. 

Beast-like,  beest'like,  a.  Resembling  a beast. 

! Beastliness,  becst'le-nes,  *.  Brutality;  vulgarity; 
any  kind  of  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  hu- 
manity. 

; Beastly,  beest'le,  a.  Having  the  nature  and  form 
of  a beast ; brutal ; opposed  to  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  a man ; filthy;  obscene:  commonly  used 
as  a term  of  reproach  ; — ad.  in  the  manner  of  a 
t beast. 

Beat,  beet,  r.  a.  (battre,  Fr.  beatan , Sax.) paat , beat; 

| paat  part,  beat  or  beaten.  To  strike ; to  knock ; 

j to  lay  blows  upon ; to  punish  with  stripes  or 

blows;  to  strike  an  instrument  of  music;  to  break; 
to  bruise ; to  spread  ; to  communicate  by  blows ; 

| to  strike  bushes  or  ground,  or  make  a motion  to 

! rouse  game ; to  thresh  ; to  drive  the  oom  out  of 

! the  husk;  to  mix  things  by  long  and  frequent 

agitation ; to  batter  with  engines  of  war ; to  dash 
as  water ; to  brush  as  wind  ; to  tread  a path  ; to 
make  a path  by  marking  it  with  tracks ; to  con- 
quer ; to  subdue ; to  vanquish ; to  harass ; to 
overlabour ; to  lay,  or  press,  as  standing  com  by 
hard  weather ; to  depress ; to  crush  by  repeated 
opposition ; to  drive  by  violence ; to  move  with 
1 fluttering  agitation ; to  beat  dawn,  to  endeavour 
by  treaty  to  lessen  the  price  demanded ; to  beat 
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up,  to  attack  suddenly,  to  alarm;  to  beat  the  hooj, 
to  walk,  to  go  on  foot ; to  beat  into,  to  repeat  often ; ; 
— v.  n.  to  move  in  a pulsatory  manner ; to  dash 
as  a flood  or  storm;  to  knock  at  a door ; to  throb; 
to  be  in  agitation ; to  fluctuate ; to  try  different 
ways ; to  search ; to  act  upon  with  violence ; to 
speak  frequently ; to  repeat ; to  enforce  by  repeti- 
tion ; to  beat  up , to  beat  up  for  soldiers ; — «. 
stroke ; manner  of  striking ; manner  ot  being 
struck.  In  Hunting  or  Fowling,  the  round  taken 
when  people  beat  up  for  game. 

Beaten,  be'tn,  a.  part.  Tracked. 

What  makes  you,  sir,  so  late  abroad 

Without  a guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road  t—  Piyden. 

Beater,  be'tur,  a.  An  instrument  by  which  any 
thing  is  comminuted  or  mingled ; a person  given 
to  strike  others.  In  Hunting  or  Fowling,  one 
who  beats  for  the  game. 

Beatii,  beeth,  v.  a.  ( btlhian  or  bethean,  to  steep,  dip, 
or  bathe,  Sax.)  To  bathe  or  warm  in  the  fire  so 
as  to  harden.— -Obsolete. 

And  in  hi*  hand  a young  tall  oke  he  bore. 

Whose  knotty  snag*  wore  nhar|n'U\l  all  afore. 

And  bealhed  iu  fire  for  stedc  to  be  in  sled  — 

Spenaer. 

Beatific,  be-a-tifik,  > o.  ( 'beat  ficus. , from 

Beatifical,  be-a-tife-kal,  ) beatus,  happy,  Lat ) 
That  which  has  the  power  of  making  happy,  or 
completing  fruition ; blissful.  The  word  is  only 
used  of  heavenly  fruition  after  death. 

Beatific  ally,  be-a-tife-kal-le,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  complete  happiness. 

Beatification,  be-at-«-fe-ka'shun,  *.  A terra  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  distinguished  from 
canonization.  Beatification  is  an  acknowledgment 
made  by  the  Pope,  that  the  person  beatified  is 
in  heaven,  and  therefore  may  be  reverenced  as 
blessed ; but  it  Is  not  a concession  of  the  honours 
due  to  saints,  which  arc  conferred  by  canoniza- 
tion. 

Beatify,  b«-at'e-6,  r.  a ( beatfico , Lat.  beatifwr, 
Fr.)  To  make  happy;  to  bless  with  the  comple- 
tion of  celestial  enjoyment ; to  settle  the  character 
of  any  person  by  a public  acknowledgement  that  '■ 
he  is  received  into  heaven,  though  not  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  a saint. 

Beating,  be'ting,  a.  Correction  by  the  infliction  of  [ 
blows ; the  ticking  of  a timepiece ; a pulsation ; a 
knocking  with  an  instrument.  In  Music,  the 
keeping  of  time  with  the  hands  or  feet.  In  Na- 
vigation, making  a zig-zag  progress  against  the 
wind,  or  tacking. 

Beatitude,  be-at'e-tude,  a.  (beatitude,  Lat.  beati- 
tude, Ft.)  Blessedness;  felicity;  happiness;  com-  ! 
monly  used  of  the  happiness  of  heaven ; a declara- 
tion of  blessedness  made  by  the  Saviour  to  parti- 
cular virtues,  (Matth.  v.) 

Beau,  bo',  a.  (pL  beaux,  pronounced  boze.)  A man 
whose  chief  concern  is  the  decoration  of  his  per- 
son ; a fop. 

Beau -Ideal,  bo-i-de'al,  a.  (French.)  The  con- 
ception of  perfect  beauty,  represented  in  painting,  1 
free  from  all  the  deformity,  defects  and  blemishes,  1 
which  nature  exhibits. 

Beauisii,  bo'ish,  a.  Befitting  a beau ; foppish. 

Bbau-MONDE,  bo-mond',  a.  (Fr.)  The  gay  world; 
the  fashionable  portion  of  society. 

Beauteous,  bu'te-n9,  a.  Fair;  elegant  in  form; 
pleasant  to  the  sight ; beautiful. 

BEAUTEOUSLY,  bu'tc-us-le,  ad.  In  a beauteous 
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manner;  in  a manner  pleasing  to  the  sight; 
beautifully. 

Beauteousness,  bu'te-us-nes,  a The  state  or 
quality  of  being  beautiful ; beauty. 

Beautifies,  bu7te-fi-ur,  a.  That  which  beautifies 
or  embellishes. 

Beautiful,  bu'te-fifl,  a.  Fair;  having  the  quali- 
ties which  constitute  beauty. 

! Beautifully,  bu'te-fil-le,  ai  Id  a beautiful 
| manner. 

■ Beautifulness,  bu'te-ffil-nes,  a.  The  quality  of 
I being  beautiful;  beauty,  excellence  of  form. 

1 Beautify,  bu'te-fi,  r.  a.  To  adorn ; to  embellish ; 
| to  deck ; to  grace ; to  add  beauty  to. 

Beautiftino,  bn'te-fi-ing,  a.  The  act  or  method 
I i of  rendering  beautiful ; embellishment. 

| Beal-tiless,  bu'tc-lcs,  a.  Without  beanty. 

Beauty,  bu'te,  s.  ( bcaute,  Fr.)  That  assemblage 
of  graces,  or  proportion  of  parts,  which  pleases  the 
eye;  a particular  feature,  grace,  or  ornament; 
anything  more  eminently  excellent  than  the  rest 
of  that  with  which  it  is  united  ; a beautiful  per* 
son; — v.  a.  to  adorn;  to  beautify;  to  embellish, 
i — Obsolete  as  a verb. 


Became.  The  past  of  the  verb  To  become. 

Because,  be-kaws',  conj.  (from  by  and  cause.')  For 
this  reason  that ; on  this  account  that ; for  this 
cause  that. 

Bechance,  be-tshnns',  v.  a.  To  befall ; to  happen 
to. 

My  sons,  God  knows  what  has  bechanced  them  — 

Shots. 

Bech ARM,  be-tshdrm',  v.  a.  To  captivate ; to  sub- 
due by  pleasure. 

Beche-de-mere,  baysh'de-mer,  s.  (French.)  Sea- 
cucumber,  or  Tripang,  a name  given  to  a species  of 
Holothuria,  which,  after  being  gutted,  pressed, 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  is  much  esteemed  os  a luxury 
by  the  Chinese. 

Bechp.ra,  betsh'e-ra,  a.  A genus  of  fossil  plants 
found  in  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Colebrookdale, 
England. 

Bechics,  beTciks,  a.  (bechikoa  of  hex,  a cough,  Gr.) 
In  Medicine,  remedies  in  cases  of  cough. 

Beck,  belt,  r.  n.  To  make  a sign  with  the  head ; — 
r.  a.  to  call  or  guide  by  a motion  of  the  head ; 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back. 

When  gold  and  silver  beet  mo  to  come  on.— Shots. 
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The  harlot's  cheek,  beaufied  with  plastering  art, 

Is  not  more  ugly  than  the  thing  that  helps  it. 

Than  is  my  deed  to  your  most  painted  word.— 

Shots. 

Beauty-Spot,  bu'te-spot,  s.  A spot  placed  to  direct 
the  eye  to  something  else,  or  to  heighten  some 
beauty;  a foil;  a patch. 

The  filthiness  of  swine  makes  them  the  boaut+svot  of 
, creation.— Ora*.  ' 

i Bk a uty- waning,  bu'te- wane-ing,  a.  Declining  in 
It  beauty. 

i A beatdp-icatdnp  and  distressed  widow, 

1 ; in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  daya, 

| , Made  prise  ami  purchase  of  his  w anton  eye.— 

Shots. 

! Beaver.  beW,  ..  (it/ir,  Sxx.)  Tbt  Cutor,  > 
gonna  of  qtudrnptds  j • hat  of  the  beat  sort,  made 
of  the  fur  of  the  beaver;  the  part  of  a helmet 
which  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  aa  dia- 
tioguished  from  the  visor. 

J Beavered,  be'vunl,  a.  Wearing  a beaver. 
Beblekd,  be- bleed',  v.  o.  To  make  bloody ; to 
stain  with  blood. — Obsolete. 

The  open  war,  with  woundes  all  bebUolc.— Chaucer. 

Bkblood,  be-blud',  v.  a.  To  imbrue  with  blood ; 
to  make  bloody.— -Obsolete. 

Too  wiU  not  admit,  I trow,  that  he  was  so  txUooded 
*£•  wood  of  your  aacraraent-god,— Sheldon's  Mir. 

Be  blot,  be-blot',  v.  a.  To  stain. — Obsolete. 
i No  scriven-like,  or  craftily  it  write, 

BtUoi  it  with  thy  teaais  eke  a lite.— Chameer. 

j Be  blubbered,  be-blub'urd,  a.  Swollen  with 
( : weeping. 

■A  very  beautiful  lady  did  eall  him  from  a certain  win- 
oow,  her  eyes  all  bcblubbered  with  tears.— Skdkm  s Trans, 
of  Don.  Qu  ix. 

Becafico,  bek-a-fik'o,  a.  (Italian.)  The  Sylvia 
hortensis,  or  fig-eater,  a small  European  bird,  little 
i inferior  to  the  nightingale  in  the  sweetness  of  its 
notes. 

Becalm,  be-kdm',  r.  a.  To  still  tho  elements ; to 
quiet  the  mind. 

1 -To  becalm,  and  to  calm,  differ  in  meaning;  to 

calm  is  to  atop  motion  ; and  to  becalm  is  to  withhold 
• rum  motion. 

j Becalming,  be-kdm'ing,  s.  A calm  at  sea. 


— s.  a sign  with  the  head ; a nod. — See  Beckon. 
Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 

Nods  and  beets,  and  wreathed  smiles.— MUton. 

Beck,  bek,  s.  (6ecc,  Sax.  beek,  Dot)  A small 
stream. — A word  common  in  the  north  of  Eng 
land.  8 

The  brooks,  the  becks,  the  rills,  the  rivulets.— Drayton. 

Becket,  bek  et,  a.  An  article  on  board  ship  used 
in  confining  loose  ropes,  tackles,  Sec. 

Beck  mania,  bek-man'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Mr. 
Beckman,  author  of  the  History  of  Inventions.) 
A genus  of  plants,  the  Cynourus  or  Dog's-tail  of 
Wudenow : Order,  Gramme®. 

Beckon,  bckTcn,  V.  n.  ( beocnion  or  bicnian^  Sax.) 
To  make  a sign  to ; 

It  beckons  you  to  go  with  it. 

As  if  it  some  iinpartmeutdUl  desire 
To  you  alone.— Shots. 

s.  same  as  beck : a sign  with  the  head  or  hand ; 
a sign  without  words. 

Beclip,  be- klip',  v.  a.  (bechjppan,  Sax.)  To  em- 
brace. 

And  he  took  a child,  and  sett  him  in  the  myddil  ot 

them,  and  when  he  hade  beelipped  him,  he  said  unto 

them.—  WiMiffSi  Trans.  St  Mark  U.  86. 

Becloud,  be-klowd',  c.  a.  To  dim ; to  make  dull ; 
to  be  obscure. 

Become,  be-kum',  r.  n.  Past , I became;  past 
part,  become.  To  enter  into  some  state  or  con- 
dition by  a change  from  another  state ; to  become 
°/t  to  be  the  fate  of ; to  be  the  end  of ; to  be  the 
consequent  or  final  condition  of : generally  used 
with  trAof; — v.  a.  (ciremen,  to  please,  Sax.)  to 
appear  in  a suitable  manner,  when  applied  to  per- 
sons. When  applied  to  things,  it  signifies  to  be 
suitable  to  the  person  ; to  befit ; to  be  congruous 
to  the  appearance,  character,  or  circumstance,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  add  grace ; to  be  graceful. 

Becoming,  be-kutn'ming,  a.  part.  That  which 
pleases  by  an  elegant  propriety;  graceful; — s.  or- 
nament.— Obsolete  as  a noun. 

Becomingly,  be-kum 'ming-le,  ad.  In  an  agree- 
able, becoming  manner. 

j Becoming  ness,  be-kuin'ming-ne*,  a.  Propriety; 

| suitableness ; decency ; elegance. 

. 1C3_  j 
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BECRIPPLE—  BEDDING. 


BEDEAD— BEDROOM. 


Becripple,  be-krip'pl,  r.  a.  To  make  lame. 

Becurl,  be-kuri',  v.a.  A ludicrous  word,  used  by 
some  old  authors  for  curling  the  hair. — Obsolete. 

Bed,  bed,  t.  ( bedd,  Sax.  bath,  Goth,  bed,  Dut)  A 
place  to  sleep  upon ; lodging ; tbe  convenience  of 
a place  to  sleep  in ; a division  in  a field  or 
garden  in  which  seeds  are  sown ; a bank  of  earth 
raised  in  a garden  or  field  for  planting  in ; the 
channel  of  a river;  a layer  or  stratum  of  rock, 
sand,  or  gravel ; the  place  where  anything  is  gene- 
rated or  deposited.  To  bring  to  bed,  to  be  de- 
livered of  a child ; to  make  the  bed,  to  put  the 
bed  in  a fit  condition  to  sleep  in ; bed  of  a mortar, 
a solid  piece  of  oak  hollowed  in  tbe  middle,  to 
receive  the  breach  and  half  tbe  trunnions ; bed  of 
a great  gun,  the  thick  plank  which  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  piece,  being,  as  it  were,  the  body 
of  the  carriage ; — r.  o.  to  go  to  bed  with ; to  place 
in  bed ; to  make  partaker  of  the  bed ; to  sow  or 
plant  in  earth  ; to  lie  in  a place  of  rest ; to  lay  in 
order;  to  stratify; — r.  n.  to  oohabit.  In  Ardii- 
tecture,  the  horizontal  surface  on  which  the  stones, 
bricks,  or  other  substances  in  building  lie:  the 
upper  surface  is  termed  the  upper  bed,  and  the 
under  the  under  bed ; bed  of  a slate  is  the  under 
aide,  or  that  surface  which  lies  on  the  rafters.  In 
Cylindrical  Vaulting,  the  beds  of  a atone  are  the 
two  surfaces  intersecting  the  intrados  of  the  vault, 
in  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  In 
Conic  Vaulting,  where  the  axis  is  horizontal,  the 
beds  are  two  surfaces  which,  if  produced,  would 
intersect  the  axis  of  the  cone.  In  Angling,  when 
the  hairs  of  a link  are  so  equally  twisted  that  it 
is  round  in  every  part,  the  terms  bed  and  bedding 
are  applied  to  it;  the  substance  of  an  artificial 
fly  is  termed  its  bed.  Eels  are  said  to  bed,  when 
they  get  into  the  sand  or  mad  in  great  numbers. 

Bedabble,  be-dab'bl,  v.  a.  To  wet;  to  besprinkle. 

Bedaff,  be-daf,  v.  a.  To  make  a fool  of. — Ob- 
solete. 

Be  not  bed  i/ed  for  your  Innocence. — Chanter. 

Bedagglr,  be-dag'gl,  v.  a.  To  bemirc;  to  trail 
in  the  dirt. 

Bedare,  be-dare',  v.  a.  To  defy;  to  dare. — Ob- 
solete. 

The  eagle  U emboldened 

With  eyes  iutcutive  to  beJare  the  sun.— 

Peek's  Murid  and  IkOuabe. 

Bedark,  be-dark',  v.  a.  To  darken. — Obsolete. 
Whan  the  blacke  winter  nighte. 

Without  moooe  or  stem*  light, 

Bedarbcd  hath  the  water  stronde.— Gower. 

Bedash,  be-dash',  v.  o.  To  bemirc  by  throwing 
dirt ; to  bespatter ; to  wet  with  throwing  water. 

All  the  «tanders-by  had  wet  their  cheeks, 

Like  trees  bedash'd  with  rain.— Shots. 

Bedaub,  be-dawb',  v.  a.  To  daub  over;  to  be- 
smear ; to  soil. 

Bedazzle,  be-daz'zl,  v.  a.  To  dim  the  sight  by 
too  brilliant  a lustre. 

Bedchamber,  bed ' tahame  - bur,  s.  A bedroom; 
the  chamber  appropriated  to  rest.  Lords  qf  the 
bedchamber,  certain  members  of  the  peerage  whose 
office  is  to  wait  upon  the  sovereign. 

Bedclothes,  bed'cloze,  s.  The  coverings  spread 
upon  a bed. 

Bldder,  bed'dur,  > s.  The  nether  stone  of  an 
Bedetter,  be-det'tur, ) oil  mill 
Bedding,  bed'ding,  s.  The  materials  of  a bed  ; 
bed  ; a name  given  in  Scotland  by  tbe  peasantry 


to  the  ceremony  of  putting  a new  married  couple 
to  bed. 

Bedead,  bc-ded',  v.  a.  To  deaden  ; to  deprive  of 
sensation. — Obsolete. 

Bedeck,  be-dek',  r.  a.  To  deck ; to  adorn ; to 
grace. 

Bedbiiousb,  beed'hows,  $.  An  hospital  or  alms- 
house, where  poor  people  prayed  for  their  benefac- 
tors. 

Bedelrt,  be'dl-re,  t.  A term  denoting  the  extent 
of  a beadle’s  office,  as  bailiwick  is  of  bailiffi 

Bedevil,  be-dev'il,  v.  a.  To  throw  Into  utter  con- 
fusion. 

Bedew,  bc-du',  v.  a.  To  moisten  gently,  as  with 
the  fall  of  dew.  I; 

Bedewer,  be-du'ur,  s.  That  which  bo  lews. 

Bedewt,  be-du'e,  a.  Moist  with  dew. 

Dark  night,  from  her  bedevy  winp«, 

Drops  silence  to  tbe  eyes  of  all.— //roorr. 

Bedfellow,  bed'fel-lo,  s.  One  who  lies  in  the 
same  bed  with  another. 

Bed-hangings,  bed'hang-ingz,  s.  Curtains  of  a 
bod ; stuff  fit  for  curtains  of  a bed. 

Bedioht,  be-dite',  r.  a.  To  adorn ; to  dress ; to 
set  off. 

The  maiden  fine  bedigkt  his  love  retains. 

And  fur  the  village  he  fursakes  tbe  plains.— Gap. 

Bedim,  be-dim',  v.a.  To  make  dim;  to  obscure} 
to  cloud ; to  darken. 

Bedismal,  bediz'mal,  v.  a.  To  make  dismal. 

Bedizen,  be-dian',  r.  a.  To  dress  out 

Bedlam,  bed'lum,  t.  (corrupted  from  Bethlehem, 
the  name  of  a religious  house  in  London,  after- 
wards converted  into  an  hospital  for  tbe  keeping 
of  lunatics.)  A madhouse;  a place  set  apart  for 
the  cure  of  lunatics ; a madman ; a lunatic ; an 
inhabitant  of  bedlam; — a.  belonging  to  a mad- 
house ; fit  for  s madhouse. 

Bedlamite,  bedlum-ite,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  bed- 
lam ; a madman. 

Bedmakrr,  bed'may-kur,  s.  A person  whose  office 
is  to  mako  the  beds  in  a university  or  other  insti- 
tution. 

Bedmate,  bed 'mate,  I.  A bedfellow;  one  that 
partakes  of  the  same  bed  with  another  at  the 
same  time. 

Bed-mouldings,  bed'molde-ingz,  s.  Those  mould- 
ings which  ore  between  the  corona  and  the  frieze 
in  all  the  orders  of  architecture. 

Bkdotk,  be-dote',  v.  a.  To  make  one  to  dote. 

Bedouins,  be-doo'inz,  s.  Tribes  of  Arabs  who 
live  in  tents,  and  are  scattered  over  Arabia,  Egypt 
and  some  other  parte  of  Africa. 

Bedpost,  bed 'paste,  9.  A post  at  the  corners  at 
the  bed  which  supports  the  canopy. 

BEDPRE88KR,  bed’prw-sur,  *.  A lazy  fellow ; one 
who  loves  bis  bed. — Obsolete. 

This  sanguine  cowanL  this  bedpretrer,  this  horseback- 

breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  bosh.— tihaks. 

Bedraggle,  be-drag'gl,  v.  a . To  soil  the  clothes, 
by  allowing  them  while  walking  to  reach  the 
dirt. 

Bedrench,  be-drensh',  v.  a.  To  drench  ; to  soak ; 
to  saturate  with  moisture. 

Bedrid,  bed'rid,  ) a.  ( bedfiredda,  bedreda. 

Bedridden,  bed'rid-dn,  f Sax.)  Confined  to  the 
bed  by  age  or  infirmity. 

Bedrite,  bed'rite,  #.  The  privilege  of  the  marriage 
bed. 

Bedroom.— Same  as  Bedchamber. 
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BEDROP— BEK. 


BEE-BREAD— BEEN. 


Bkdrop,  bc-drop',  v.  a.  To  besprinkle ; to  mark 
with  spots  or  drops ; to  speckle. 

Our  plenteous  streams  a various  race  supply ; 

The  silver  eel  iu  sliining  volumes  roll’d. 

The  yellow  carp  in  ecsles  bedropt  with  gold. — Popt. 

Bedside,  bed 'side,  i.  The  side  of  the  bed. 

Bedstaff,  bed'staf,  i A wooden  pin  stuck  an- 
ciently on  the  sides  of  the  bedstead,  to  keep  the 
clothes  from  slipping  on  either  side. 

Hostess,  accommodate  us  with  a bedstvf.— 

RtnJonscm. 

Bedstead,  bed'sted,  i.  The  frame  on  which  a bed 
is  placed. 

Bedstkaw,  bed 'straw,  a.  Straw  laid  under  a bed 
to  make  it  soft.  In  Botany,  the  English  name  of 
the  genus  Gallium. — Which  see.  Also,  the  name 
of  a Mexican  plant,  Desmodinm  asparines. 

Bkdswerveb,  bed'swer-vur,  «.  One  who  is  false 
to  the  marriage  bed. 

Bedtime,  bed  time,  t.  (formerly  bedtide,  from  the 
Saxon,  bedtid.)  The  hour  of  rest ; sleeping  time. 

Beduck,  be-duk',  v.  a.  To  put  under  water. — 
Obsolete. 

Bedung,  be-dung',  v.  a.  To  cover  or  manure  with 
dung. — Obsolete. 

Bedusk,  be-dusk',  r.  a.  To  smutch;  to  make 
brown,  swart,  or  blackish. — Obsolete. 

Blduht,  be-duat',  r.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  dust. 

Bed  WARD,  bed'wawrd,  ad.  Towards  bed. 

In  heart 

As  merry  as  when  nuptlal-risy  was  done. 

Ami  tapers  burnt  to  bedunrd.—Skak*. 

Bkdwarf,  be-dwawrT,  v.  a.  To  make  little;  to 
hinder  in  growth ; to  stunt. 

Bed  work,  bed'wurk,  i.  Work  done  mentally  in 
bod;  work  performed  without  the  toil  of  the 
hands. 

Why,  tills  hath  not  a finger's  dignity ; 

They  call  this  bttMcork,  u apery  .closet  war.—  SJuJts. 


Bed  ye,  be-di',  p.  a. 
lete. 


To  stain ; to  colour. — Obso- 


Fnyre  goddess*  lay  that  ftiriout  fltt  aside, 

Till  I of  warn  s and  bloody  Mars  doe  sing. 

And  Briton  fields  with  Saxon  blood  batytd.— 

Spenser, 

Bee,  bee,  s.  (beo,  Sax.)  The  common  name  of  the 
honey-producing  hymen  op  terous  insect  of  the  genus 
Apis.  The  bee  is  celebrated  for  the  exquisiteness 
of  its  instincts,  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  its  archi- 
tecture, its  economy,  and  the  valuable  products  of 
its  industry.  There  are  many  species ; but  the 
most  valuable  are  those  which  live  in  swarms  or 
societies  of  from  ten  thonsand  to  forty  thousand, 
and  contain  three  orders — a queen  bee,  males  or 
drones,  and  the  neuters  or  working  bees.  The 
office  of  the  queen  bee  is  to  propagate  the  species 
— that  of  the  neuters,  to  collect  the  honey  from 
the  cells,  and  feed  the  young.  They  are  furnished 
with  a proboscis,  which  they  use  in  sucking  honey 
from  flowers ; after  it  has  undergone  a peculiar 
process  in  the  stomach,  they  disgorge  it  into  the 
cells.  The  pollen,  termed  also  bee-bread,  settles 
on  the  hairs  with  which  their  bodies  are  covered, 
1s  collected  into  pellets  by  a brush  on  their  second 
pair  of  legs,  and  deposited  in  a hollow  in  the  third 
pair : it  forms  the  food  of  the  larva*.  About  the 
beginning  of  summer  is  the  season  of  fecundation. 
The  female,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  lays  as  many 
as  twelve  thousand  eggs  in  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
four  days.  When  a hive  is  overstocked,  a fresh 


colony  is  sent  out  nnder  the  direction  of  a queen 
bee,  three  or  four  of  which  sometimes  leave  one 
hive  in  a season,  and  is  termed  swarming. 

Bee- bread,  bee'bred,  r.  A name  given  to  the 
polled  of  flowers,  from  its  being  used  by  bees  in 
feeding  their  young  while  in  the  larva  state. 

Beech,  beetah,  s.  (teoe,  Sax.)  The  name  of  the 
large  and  valuable  forest  tree,  Fagua  sylvaticua. — 
See  Fagus, 

Beeches,  beetsh'en,  s.  Consisting  of  the  wood  of 
the  beech ; belonging  to  the  beech. 

Beech -mast,  beetah 'mast,  s.  The  nut  or  fruit  of 
the  beech. 

Beech-nut. — See  Beoch-mask 
Beech-oil,  bcctah'oil,  i.  Oil  obtained  from  beech- 
masts. 

Bee-eater. — See  Mcliphaga. 

Beef,  beef,  s.  pL  beeves,  ( baeuf,  Fr.)  Tho  flesh  of 
cattle  of  the  genus  Bos  prepared  for  food ; an  ox, 
hull,  or  oow,  considered  aa  fit  for  food.  The 
singular  in  this  sense  is  obsolete.  It  occurs  iu 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  of  1578 : 

These  are  the  beasts  that  ye  shall  oat : the  bet/,  the 

sheep,  and  the  goat. 

Beef-eater,  beefVtnr,  t.  A name  given  to  a 
yeoman  of  the  guard.  The  name  is  supposed,  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  to  be  derived  from  beaujetier , Fr., 
one  who  attends  at  the  sideboard,  anciently  termed 
a beaufiL  This  derivation  is  corroborated  by  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard  having  a hasp  suspended  to 
their  belts  for  the  reception  of  keys.  The  name 
of  an  African  bird,  the  Buphago  African  us. 

Bee-flower,  be'flow-ur,  s.  The  Ophrys  apifera : 
Order,  Orchidea*. — See  Ophrys. 

Beef-wood,  beef' wood,  s.  The  wood  of  an  Aus- 
tralian tree.  It  is  of  a reddish  colour,  hard  and 
close-grained,  with  dark  and  whitish  streaks,  and 
is  chiefly  used  in  fine  ornamental  work. 

Bee-garden,  be'gdr-dn,  s.  An  enclosure  in  which 
a number  of  bee-hives  are  kept. 

Bee-glue,  be'glo,  s.  The  soft  waxy  matter  with 
which  bees  cement  their  combs  to  the  sides  of  the 
hive,  and  with  which  the  cells  are  closed  up. 

Bee-hive,  beTiive,  s.  A straw  case  or  box  in  which 
beee  are  kept. 

Beeld,  beeld,  s.  ( behlidan , part,  of  hl'ulan,  to  cover, 
Sax.)  To  secure  with  a covering;  a place  of 
shelter.  In  Northumberland,  called  a shield. 
Beelds  are,  in  general,  temporary  huts  or  hovels, 
erected  on  dreary  moors,  to  shelter  shepherds  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Beelzebub,  be-el'ze-bub,  s.  A fcod  of  the  Philis- 
tines, who  had  a famous  temple  at  Ekron.  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  name  is  ‘ the  god  of  flies,’ 
which  it  is  probable  he  was  invoked  to  destroy; 
nor  will  this  seem  strange  when  we  consider  the 
dreadful  torments  these  occasion  in  the  east. 
Apollo  was  worshipped  as  Smintboos,  (the  de- 
stroyer of  rats.)  In  Scripture,  Beelzebub  is  called 
4 the  prince  of  demons,  or  g^ds,’  erroneously  ren- 
dered devil.  Scaliger  derives  the  name  from 
Baalim  zebahim,  which  signifies  tho  4 Lord  of  j 
Sacrifices.’ 

Bee-master,  be'mds-tur,  s.  One  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  keeping  of  bees. 

Been,  bin,  (6«©n,  Sax.;  Past  participle  of  To  be; 
n«ed  by  old  authors  as  the  present  tense  plural  of 

Ubef 

Such  earthly  metals  soon  consumed  btene  — 

Spenser. 

ia 
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BEER— BEFOOL 


BEFORE— BEGIN. 


— §.  the  name  of  an  Indian  musical  stringed-in- 
strument, furnished  with  nineteen  frets. 

Bf.er,  beer,  s.  (Were,  Fr.  bier , Germ.  Wr,  Welsh.) 

A fermented  liquor,  made  from  the  malt  of  barley, 
and  flavoured  with  hops.  It  may  be  called  the 
wine  of  barley.  A variety  of  kinds  are  made: 
those  in  use  at  present  arc  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  ale,  porter,  or  strong  beer,  tablo  beer, 
and  small  beer,  which  differ  little  except  in  strength, 
and  the  mode  of  preparation  in  their  manufacture. 
Beer-barrel,  beer'bar-ril, a.  A barrel  for  holding 

beer. 

Beer- HOUSE,  beer'hows,  a.  The  old  term  for  what 
ia  now  named  an  ale-house. 

Beestixgs. — See  Biestings. 

Bees-wax,  beea’waks,  t.  The  wax  collected  by 

bees,  and  of  which  the  cells  of  their  combs  are 
constructed. 

Beet,  beet,  a.  (beta,  Lat.)  Beta,  a genus  of  plants 
with  large  fleshy  roots.  That  used  for  salads  is 
the  Beta  vulgaris,  of  which  there  arc  three  varie- 
ties ; the  green,  red,  and  yellow- rooted.  A ton  of 
beet  produces  56  lbs.  of  refined  sugar,  and  25  lbs. 
of  treacle,  or  100  lbs.  of  raw  sugar.  B.  hortensia 
forms  otio  of  the  principal  culinary  vegetables  of 
tbo  peasantry  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land: Order,  Chenopode®. 

Beetle,  bee'tl,  a.  (bgtl,  Sax.)  A large  wooden 
mallet  for  driving  small  piles ; also,  the  monkey 
heavy-weight  which  descends  from  a pile  engine ; 
a round  handled  mallet  for  beating  clothes;  and 
in  Scotland,  the  name  of  the  instrument  used  in 
mashing  potatoes.  In  Zoology,  a coleopterous 
insect,  (b'Uel,  Sax.)  Beetles  have  four  wings : the 
two  uppermost  resembling  horizontal  horny  scale®, 
joining  in  a straight  line  along  the  inner  margin  ; 
the  two  under  wings  are  folded  transversely,  and 
covered  with  the  upper  pair,  forming  cases  for 
them. — See  Coleoptcra. — v.  n.  to  jut  out;  to  hang 
over. 

Beetle-bbow,  oe'tl-brow,  a.  A prominent  brow. 
They  make  a wit  of  their  insipid  friend, 

HU  olobber-lips  and  bcdlcJerotc*  commend.— 

Lhytaa. 

Beetle-browed,  be'tl-browd,  a.  Having  promi- 
nent browa. 

A beetUJeroieed  sullen  face  makes  a palace  aa  smoky 
Sts  an  Irish  hut — UotocWa  Lettcrt. 

Beetle-head,  be'tl-hed,  a . A stupid  fellow. 
Beetle-headed,  bo'tl-hed-ed,  a.  Haring  a bead 
like  a beetle ; stupid ; dull. 

A beetle  flap-car'd  knave. — Shake, 

Beetle-stock,  be'tl-stok,  a.  The  handle  of  a 
beetle. 

To  crouch,  to  please,  to  be  a beetle -iUk k 
Of  Iby  great  master's  will — Spenaer. 

Beetling,  be'tling,  a.  Overhanging ; jutting  out. 
Beeves. — See  Beef. 

Befall,  be-fawl',  v.  n.  (bcfeoUan,  Sax.)  To  hap- 
pen to,  used  generally  of  ill ; to  happen  to,  as  good 
or  neutral ; to  happen ; to  come  to  pass. 

Befit,  be-fit',  v.a.  To  suit;  to  be  suitable  to;  to 
become. 

Beflattered,  be-flat'turd,  a.  Flattered. 
Befoam,  be  forne',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  foam. 

At  last  the  dropping  wing*,  befoam’ d all  o'er, 

I With  flaggy  heaviness  their  master  bore.— 

F.uaden’t  OvitTa  Met 

Befool,  be-fool',  v.  a.  To  infatuate ; to  fool ; to 
deprive  of  understanding;  to  lead  into  error. 

; i7i 


Before,  be-fore',  prep,  (be/aron,  Sax.)  Farther 
onward  in  place ; in  the  front  of,  not  behind ; in 
the  presence  of,  noting  authority  or  conquest ; in 
the  presence  of,  noting  respect ; in  sight  of;  un- 
der the  oognizance  of,  noting  jurisdiction ; in  the 
power  of,  noting  the  right  of  choice  by  the  im- 
pulse of  something  behind  ; preceding  in  time ; in 
preference  to ; prior  to ; superior  to ; — ad.  sooner 
than ; earlier  in  time ; in  time  past ; in  some  time 
lately  post ; previously  to ; in  order  to ; to  this 
time ; hitherto ; already ; farther  onward  in  place.  ! 

Beforehand,  he-foreliand,  ad.  In  a state  of  an-  j 
tic  ip.it  ion  or  pre-  occupation  ; previously,  byway 
of  preparation  or  preliminary ; antecedently ; afore- 
times ; in  a state  of  accumulation,  or  so  as  that 
more  has  been  received  than  expended ; at  first, 
before  anything  is  done. 

Beforetixe,  be-fore'tiine,  ad.  Formerly;  of  old 
time. 

Befortune,  be-fawr'tune,  e.  n.  To  happen  to; 
to  betide. 

Befoul,  be- fowl',  r.  «*.  (befylan,  Sax.)  To  soil ; to 
make  dirty. 

Befriend,  be-frend',  v.  a.  To  favour ; to  be  kind 
to;  to  countenance;  to  show  friendship  to;  to 
benefit. 

Befuinob,  be-frinj',  v.a.  To  decorate  as  with 
fringes. 

When  I flatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
Clothe  spice,  line  trunks,  or,  tlutfring  in  a row. 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho. — Pope. 

Beg,  beg,  v.  a.  (begchrcn,  Germ.)  To  ask ; to  seek 
by  petition ; to  take  anything  for  granted  without 
evidence  or  proof ; — v.  n.  to  live  upon  alms : to 
live  by  asking  relief  of  others. 

Beo,  beg,)  r.  A Turkish  word,  signifying  prince,  ' 

Bet,  bay,)  lord,  or  chief;  used  in  the  Ottoman 
empire  as  a title  of  governor  and  other  high  officers 
of  state.  It  is  also  subjoined  to  proper  names  to 
express  distinction  of  rank. 

Beget,  bo-get',  v.  a.  (beget/m,  Sax.)  To  generate; 
to  procreate;  to  become  the  father  of ; to  produce. 

Begetter,  be-get'tur,  $.  Ono  who  procreates  or 
begets. 

B egg  able,  bcg'ga-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  begging. 

Beggar,  beg'gur,  a.  One  who  lives  upon  alms ; 
one  who  has  nothing  but  what  ho  receives  in 
charity;  one  who  supplicates  for  anything;  a 
petitioner;  one  who  assumes  what  be  does  not 
prove ; — v.  a.  to  reduce  to  beggary ; to  impover- 
ish ; to  deprive ; to  exhaust ; to  deprive  by  im- 
poverishing. 

B ego  a run  ess,  beg'gur-le-ncs,  a.  The  state  of 
being  beggarly ; meanness  ; poverty. 

Beggarly,  beg'gnr-le,  o.  Mean;  poor;  indigent; 
the  state  of  being  compelled  to  solicit  aims. 

Beggart,  beg'gur-e,  a.  Great  want ; indigence ; 
the  state  of  being  compelled  to  solicit  alms. 

Beg  hards,  beg'lidrdx,  a.  A German  word,  signi- 
fying ouo  who  begs  with  importunity;  applied 
formerly  to  the  Franciscan  and  other  mendicant 
orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  name  was 
also  given  to  a class  of  praying  fanatics  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Begilt,  be-gilt',  a.  Gilded. 

Beo  in,  be -gin',  v.  n.  (beginan,  Sax.)  Post,  I 
began  or  begun,  past  part.,  begun.  To  enter 
upon  something  now ; to  commence  any  action  or 

I State;  to  do  the  first  act,  or  first  part  of  an  act; 
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to  enter  upon  existence ; — v.  a.  to  do  the  first  act 
of  anything ; to  pass  from  not  doing  to  doing ; to 
trace  from  anything  as  the  first  ground ; to  lay 
1 the  foundation ; — t.  used  by  Spenser  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  for  beginning : 

Let  no  whit  thee  dismay. 

The  hard  btybnw  that  meets  thee  in  the  dor* 

Beginner,  be-gin'nur,  s.  One  who  originates  any- 
thing; an  inexperienced  attempter;  one  in  his 
rudiments;  a young  practitioner. 

Beginning,  bc-gin'ning,  a.  The  first  original  or 
cause;  the  entrance  into  act  or  being;  the  origin  or 
commencement ; the  rudiments  or  first  materials. 

Beginningless,  be-gin'ning-les,  a.  Having  no 
beginning. 

Beg  i kd,  be-gerd',  v.a.  (begyrdan,  Sax.)  To  bind 
with  a girdle ; to  encirclo ; to  encompass ; to  en- 
close ; to  besiege.  This  word  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten by  Milton,  Ben  Johnson,  and  others,  begirt. 

Bkglekbeo,  bee'ler-beg,  a.  (a  Turkish  word  for 
I chief  of  chief  a?)  The  governor  of  a province  in 

the  Ottoman  empire,  and  next  in  dignity  to  the 
vizier. 

Begnaw,  be-naw',  v.  a.  (begnagan,  Sax.)  To 
; bite ; to  eat  away ; to  corrode ; to  nibble. 

His  horse  Is  stark-spoiled  with  the  staler*,  begnatm 

with  the  bots,  waini  in  the  back,  and  shuulder-shutten. 

— Skaks . 

Beoone,  be-gon',  interj.  Go  away ; hence ; haste 
away. 

Begonia,  be-go'ne-a,  a.  (In  honour  of  Michael 
Begon.)  An  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  plants, 

! the  type  and  only  genus  of  the  order  Begoniaceas. 

Begoni\cej:,  be-go-ne-a'ce-e,  a.  A natural  order 
of  endogenous  plants.  The  flowers  of  this  order 
are  unisexual,  with  a superior  calyx,  generally  a 
pink  colour,  consisting  in  the  sterile  flowers  ot 
from  two  to  four  pieces,  and  in  the  fertile  flowers 
of  from  five  to  eight ; stamens  numerous ; style 
simple ; stigmas  three,  often  forked,  and  having  a 
wavy  or  twisted  appearance,  originating  from  a 
three-cornered  three -celled  ovary,  containing  a 
multitude  of  little  seeds,  which  changes  to  a thin- 
[ sided  capsule,  with  three  extremely  unequal  wings ; 

I leaves  fleshy,  more  or  less  unequally-sided,  and  pos- 
sessing highly  developed  membranous  stipules  at 
their  base ; stems  succulent 

Begored,  be-gordc',  o.  Besmeared  with  gore. 

Besides,  ten  thousand  monsters  fbole  abhorr’d, 
j ! Did  wait  about  it,  gaping  griesly,  all  btgor'dL— Spenser. 

Begot,  be-got',  ) Post  port,  of  the  verb  To 
t>  Begotten,  be-got'tn,)  beget. 

Begrave,  bc-grave',  r.  a.  To  engrave;  to  bury. 

' — Obsolete. 

They  arrive 

Where  that  the  body  was  Ugrave 
With  worship. — Gower. 

Beorease,  be-greez',  v.  a.  To  soil  with  grease  or 
other  unctuous  matter. 

; Begrime,  be-grime',  r.  a.  To  soil  with  dirt  deeply 
impressed ; to  soil  in  such  a manner  that  the 
natural  hue  cannot  easily  be  recovered. 

Her  name,  that  was  as  fresh 
As  Dian's  visage,  ia  now  begrim'd,  and  black 
As  my  own  face.  —Skaks. 

Beg  rimer,  be-grim'ur,  s.  That  which  soils  or  spots 
anything. 

Bko kudoe,  bc-grudj',  v.  a.  To  envy. 

Bkouan,  heg'u-an,  a.  A bezoar  or  concretion  found 
| ;n  the  intestines  of  the  lizard  Iguana. 
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Beguile,  be-gile',  v.  a.  To  impose  upon ; to  do-  U 
lude;  to  deceive;  to  cheat;  to  evade;  to  deceive 
pleasantly;  to  amuse. 

Beguilement,  be-gile'ment,  *.  The  act  of  beguil- 
ing; deceit. 

Begeiler,  be-gile'ur,  #.  One  who  beguiles* 
Beguilingly,  bc-gile'ing-le,  ad.  In  a deceiving 
manner. 

Beouut,  be'gwin,  f.  A nun  belonging  to  a particu- 
lar order,  so  named  from  the  old  French  word 
beguin,  a coof  or  head-dress. 

Beg  cm,  | be'gum,  s.  A title  given  to  a Hindoo 
Bigum,  ) princess  or  lady  of  high  rank. 

Begun,  be-gun'.  Past  part,  of  the  verb  To  begin. 
Behalf,  be-haf,  s.  (beheft,  Sax.)  Favour;  cause; 

vindication;  support;  interest;  account;  sake.  ! 
Behapfen,  bo-hap'pn,  v.a.  To  happen  to;  to  j 
befall. — Obsolete. 

This  is  the  greatest  shame  and  fbulest  scorn 
Which  unto  any  knight  bekappen  may, 

To  lose  the  badge  which  should  his  deeds  display. 

— Spenser,  , 

Behave,  be-have',  c.  a.  ( behabben,  Sax.)  To  con- 
duct ; to  demean ; to  act ; 

Note.— Behave  is  used  by  Shakspere  and  Spenser  in  tha 
sense  of  to  govern,  to  subdue,  to  discipline. 

But  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  bis  mind  I 
Bckavet  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  miss.— Spenser, 

He  did  bcAaee  his  anger  ere  'twas  spent. 

As  if  he  had  but  proved  an  argument. — Skaks. 

— v.  n.  to  act ; to  conduct  one's  self.  It  is  taken 
in  either  a good  or  bad  sense ; as,  * he  behaved  J 
ill,’  or  ' he  behaved  welL’ 

Behaviour,  be-  have'yur,  a.  Manner  of  conducting 
one’s  self ; manners ; external  appearance  with 
respect  to  grace;  gesture;  manner  of  action, 
adapted  to  particular  occasions ; conduct ; general 
practice ; course  of  life. 

Behead,  be-hed',  v.  a.  To  decapitate;  to  take  off 
the  head. 

Beheading,  be-hed'ing,  a.  The  act  of  separating 
the  head  from  the  body. 

Behel,  be-bel',  v.  n.  To  torture  with  the  pains  of 
hell— Obsolete. 

Satan,  Death,  and  Hell  were  his  Inveterate  fbes,  that 
either  drew  him  to  perdition,  or  did  bekei  and  wrack  him 
with  the  expectation  otiU—Hewyt’a  Sermons,  (1658.) 
Beheld,  bc-held'.  Post  of  the  verb  To  behold. 
Behemoth,  be'he-moM,  s.  An  animal  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Job,  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
hippopotamus.  I 

Behold  now  hetanotA,  which  I made  with  thee;  be 
eateth  grass  as  an  ox.— Job  xl.  15.  , 

Behen,  be'hen,  a.  A name  given  to  three  roots, 
that  of  the  Cucubalns  behen,  or  Silene  inflate  of 
British  botanists ; Centaurea  behen,  or  saw-leavod 
Centuary,  which  ia  aromatic  and  astringent ; and 
to  that  of  Statice  Limonium,  or  common  Sea 
Lavender,  used  as  an  astringent  in  diarrhoea  aad 
hiemorrbage. 

Behest,  be- heat',  a.  (be,  and  hces,  Sax.)  Command ; 
precept;  mandate. 

Behioht,  be-bite',  v.  a.  ( behitan,  to  promise,  Sax.) 
To  promise;  to  call;  to  name;  to  intrust;  to 
commit;  to  adjudge;  to  address;  to  speak  to;  to 
inform ; to  assume ; to  mean ; to  attend ; to 
reckon ; to  esteem. — Obsolete. 

'Behind,  be-hinde',  prep.  ( behindan,  hindan , Sax.) 
At  the  back  of  another ; on  the  back  part ; not 
before ; following  another ; remaining  after  the  de- 
parture of  another;  remaining  after  the  death  oi 
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j another ; at  a distance  from  something  going  be- 
fore ; inferior  to  another  in  excellence  or  dignity ; 
on  the  side  which  is  opposite  the  front ; on  the 
other  side  of  that  which  is  nearest  a person.  Be- 
hind the  bach;  out  of  notice  or  regard;  disre- 
garded or  overlooked ; — ad.  out  of  sight ; not  yet 
produced  to  the  view ; remaining  backwards ; on 
the  back  part ; past  in  the  progress  of  time ; re- 
maining after  a payment  is  made;  unpaid;  re- 
maining after  the  departure. 

Bbhindhand,  bo-hiude'hand,  ad  In  a state  in 
which  rent  or  prufit  or  any  advantage  is  antici- 
pated, so  that  less  is  to  be  received  or  more  per 
formed  than  the  natural  or  just  proportion ; not 
I upon  equal  terms  with  regard  to  forwardness ; in 
arrears;  in  an  exhausted  state.  Behind  in  the 
i world;  in  a state  of  poverty.  The  word  is  used 
as  an  adjective,  signifying  tardy,  in  the  following 
lines : 

And  these  thy  office*, 

So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreter* 

Of  thy  behindhand  slackness.—  ShaJrt. 

Behmemsto,  bem'e-nists,  a.  The  name  of  a sect 
of  mystics  wbo  adopted  the  explication  of  the 
mysteries  of  Jacob  Be h men,  a shoemaker  in  Upper 
Ltutaiia. 

Behold,  be-holde',  r.  a.  Past,  beheld ; pad  part. 
beheld  or  beholden,  ( behealdan,  Sax.)  To  view; 
j to  look ; to  see ; to  look  upon  ; to  behold,  is  to 
see,  in  an  cmphatical  sense ; — interj.  see ! lo ! a 
| word  by  which  attention  or  admiration  is  excited ; 
j it  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  imperative 
form  of  the  verb  when  so  used. 

Beholden,  be-hole'dn,  a.  part.  (jjehoudeny  Dut.) 
Obliged ; bound  in  gratitude. 

Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love. 

And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hand*.*—  Shahs. 

Beholder,  be-holo'dur,  $.  A spectator ; one  who 
looks  upon  anything. 

Beholding,  be-hole'ding, ».  Obligation. — Obsolete. 
Love  to  virtue,  and  not  to  any  particular  bthoUlingt* 

hath  expressed  thirtny  testimony. — Carev. 

Beiioket,  be-htui'ne,  e.  a.  To  sweeten  with  honey. 

Behoof,  be-boof,  s.  ( behefe , Sax.  behvf,  Germ.) 
That  which  behoves  or  is  advantageous ; profit ; 
advantage. 

Behoove,  belioov,  v.  a.  (behnfan,  Sax.)  To  be  fit ; 
to  be  meet,  either  with  respect  to  duty,  necessity, 
or  convenience.  It  is  used  only  impersonally  with 
! it ; as,  * it  behooves  me.* 

Behooveful,  bo-boovYal,  a.  Needful;  useful; 
profitable;  advantageous. — Obsolete. 

Madam,  we  have  called  such  necessaries, 

As  are  behooveful  Tor  our  state  to-morrow. — Shahs. 

Beiioovkfullt,  be-hoov'Wl -Je,  ad.  Usefully; 
profitably. — Obsolete. 

Behot,  be-hot',  past  of  behi/jhL  To  promise. — Ob- 
solete. 

With  sharp  in  ten  led  sting  so  rude  him  smote. 

That  to  the  earth  him  drove  as  stricken  dead, 

No  living  wight  would  have  him  life  behot. — Spenser. 

Behove,  be-hoov',  r.  a.  (behofan,  Sax.)  The  mo- 
dem as  well  as  ancient  and  proper  form  of  the 
1 verb  behoove. 

Thus  U it  written,  and  thus  it  behored  Christ  to  suffer. 

— Trans.  1678  and  1611.  (Luke  xxiv.  46.) 

Behovepul,  be-hoov'fifl,  a.  Fit ; expedient. 

Behovelt,  bc-hoov'le,  s.  Profitably. — Obsolete. 
Whereof  if  thou  wilt  that  I tell. 

It  is  bthoedg  for  to  hear. —Cower. 

Wi 

Bkhowl,  he* howl',  v.  a.  To  howl. — Obsolete. 

Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  bek-neO  the  moon  .—Shahs. 

Being,  bc'ing,  (beond,  existing,  Sax.)  Pres,  part 
of  To  be; — I.  existence;  opposed  to  nonentity;  » 
particular  state  or  condition ; the  person  existing ; 
any  living  creature ; — con/,  since. 

Being-place,  being-plase,  s.  A place  to  exist  in ; 
a state  of  existence. — Obsolete. 

Before  this  world's  great  frame,  in  which  all  things 
Are  now  contained,  found  any  being-ptaee.— Spenser. 

Rejade,  be-jade',  r.  a.  To  tire. 

Bejape,  be-jftpe'tF.  a.  To  laugh  at;  to  deceive; 
to  impose  upon. — Obsolete. 

Thou  hastyoped  here  Duke  Theseus. — Chancer. 
Bekisb,  be-kis',  v.  a.  To  kiss  ; to  salute. — Ob- 
solete. * 

Bek  nave,  be-nave',  v.  a.  To  call  knave. 

May  satire  ne’er  befool  ye  or  btknaee  ye. — rope. 
Beknow,  be-no't  r.  a.  To  acknowledge ; to  con- 
fess.— Obsolete. 

No  wight  that  excuaeth  himself  wilfully  of  his  slnne 
may  be  delivered  of  liis  slnne,  till  that  he  meekly  be- 
hnoeoeth  his  slnne.—  Chamoer. 

Belabour,  be-la'bur,  ».  a.  To  beat  soundly ; to 
thump. 

He  sees  virago  Nell  belabour. 

With  his  own  staff  hi*  peaceful  neighbour. — Srri/L 
Belace,  be-lase',  r.  a.  To  fasten,  as  with  a lace 
or  cord.  A sea  term. 

Brlaced,  be-laste',  a.  part  Adorned  with  lace, 
Bel  am,  be-lain',  r.  a.  To  beat ; to  bang. — Obso- 
lete. 

Belamour,  bel'a-moor,  t.  ( bel-amour , Fr.)  A gal- 
lant ; a consort. — Obsolete. 

Belamy,  bel'a-me,  s.  ( bel-ami,  Fr.)  A friend ; an 
intimate. — Obsolete.  . 

Wise  Socrates 

Pour’d  out  hi*  life  and  last  plnlov.phy 

To  the  fair  Critias,  his  dearest  belamy. — Spenser.  j 

Relate,  be-late',  t.  a.  To  retard  a person,  so  as  to 
make  him  too  late. 

Belated,  be- la' ted,  a.  Benighted;  out  of  doors 
late  at  night. 

Fairy  elves. 

Whose  midnight  revel*,  by  a forest  side 
Or  fountain,  some  (Ward  peasant  sec*. 

Or  dreams  be  sees. — Hilton. 

BKLATEDNE8S,  be-la'tcd-nes,  s.  Slowness;  back- 
wardness. 

Relave,  be -lave',  v.  a.  To  wash. 

Belawgivk,  bo-law 'giv,  r.  a.  To  give  a law  to ; 
to  legislate  for. — Obsolete. 

The  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  bebiuyfowi  his  own  peo- 
ple with  this  very  allowance.— Milton. 

Belay,  be-la',  r.  a.  To  belay  or  obstruct ; to  place 
in  ambush  ; to  attack ; to  besiege ; 

So  when  Arabian  thieves  belaid  us  round. 

And  when  by  all  abandon'd,  Thee  I found.— 

Sandy*'  / Wn  Id  God. 

to  decorate ; to  lay  over ; 

All  in  a woodman’s  Jacket  he  was  dad. 

Of  Lincolne  grecne,  beLty'd  with  silver  lace  — 

Spenser. 

to  fasten  ; to  splioe  a rope  by  laying  one  end  over 
another.  A sea  term. 

Belch,  bclsh,  r.  a.  ( bealcan,  Sax.)  To  eject  wind 
from  the  stomach  with  violence  ; to  throw  out  or 
qject  from  any  hollow  place  j — r.  n.  to  tyoct  ths 
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wind  from  the  stomach  ; to  eruct ; — ».  the  act  of 
eructation.  A cant  term  for  malt  liquor. 

A sudden  reformation  would  follow  among  all  aorta 
of  people  ; porters  would  no  longer  be  drunk  with  belch. 
xikmlf. 

Belchino,  bclsh'ing,  s.  The  act  of  eructation. 
Beldam,  bel'dam,  s.  (belle  dame , which,  in  old 
Fr.  signified,  probably,  an  old  woman,  as  belle  age, 
old  age.)  An  old  woman ; a hag. 

Why,  how  now,  Hecate,  you  look  angerly  t 

Have  1 not  reason.  MJums  as  you  are. 

Saucy  and  overbold  ! —Shots. 

Beleaguer,  be-le'gur,  v.  a.  (bclagem,  Germ.)  To 
besiege;  to  block  up  in  a plaoe;  to  surround  with 
an  army. 

Belkaouereb,  be-le'gur-ur,  t.  One  who  besieges 
a place. 

Deleave,  be-levr',  v.  a.  Past,  beleft.  To  leave. — 
Obsolete. 

Wondering  at  fortune’s  turns,  and  scarce  Is  he 
BeLcfl  relating  his  own  misery — Aloys  Lucan. 

Beleb,  be-lee',  o.  a.  To  plaoe  on  the  lee. — Ob- 
solete. 

Belemnitb,  bel'em-nite,  ».  ( belemnon , a dart,  Gr.) 
Arrowhead  or  Thunderstone,  a genua  of  fossil 
cephalopoda,  the  sheila  of  which  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  chalk  and  other  secondary  rocks. 
The  shell  is  of  a conical  form,  and  divided  into 
chambers,  perforated  by  a siph  uncle  or  pipe,  and 
inserted  into  a laminar  solid  fusiform  sheath,  gene- 
rally composed  of  a yellowish  spar,  and  having  a 
somewhat  conical  or  fusiform  shape. 

Belei’F.r,  be-Iep'ur,  v.  a.  To  infect  with  leproey. 

| j You  have  n law,  lords,  that  without  remorse 
Dooms  such  as  are  btUper'd  with  the  curse 
Of  foul  ingratitude  to  death.— Beau,  dr  FUt 

Belfragium,  bel-fra'je-um,  $.  A moveable  tower, 
consisting  of  several  stories,  adapted  for  attacking 
1 the  walls  of  fortified  towns. 

Belfry,  bel'fre,  s.  (btf>-oi,  Fr.)  The  place  in 
tower,  or  connected  with  a church  or  other  build- 
ing, in  which  the  bell  is  suspended. 

Belgard,  bel-gard',  #.  (bel,  and  egard,  Fr.)  A 
soft  look  or  glance ; a kind  regard. — Obsolete. 
Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sat, 

U ndcr  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows, 

Working  bdgards  and  amorous  rctrait.— Spenser. 

Belgian,  bel'je-an,  t.  Belga*,  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Belgium ; a native  of  Belgium. 

Belgic,  bel'jik,  o.  Pertaining  to  the  people  of 
Belgium. 

Belial,  be'le-al,  i.  (From  a Hebrew  word,  signify- 
ing of  no  value.)  Wickedness ; unprofitableness ; 
— a.  wicked;  worthless. 

Belt bel,  be-li'bel,  v.  a.  To  traduce;  to  libel;  to 
slander. — Obsolete. 

Belie,  bs-li\  v.  a.  ( beleegan,  Sax.)  To  counter- 
feit ; to  feign ; to  mimic ; to  give  the  lie  to ; to 
charge  with  falsehood ; to  calumniate  ; to  raise 
false  reports  concerning  any  person ; to  give  a 
false  representation  of  anything ; to  fill  with  lies. 
Belief,  be-lcef,  s.  (gtle&fa,  Sax.)  Conviction  of 
the  truth  of  statements  of  which  we  have  not  had 
ocular  demonstration;  opinion  founded  on  testi- 
mony ; a creed  or  system  of  faith. 

Believable,  be-le'va-bl,  a.  Credible ; that  which 
may  be  credited  or  believed. 

Believe,  be-leve',  p.  a.  (gelyfan,  Sax.)  To  credit 
on  the  testimony  of  another ; to  put  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  any  one ;— v.  n.  to  have  a firm  per 


suasion  of  the  truth  of  anything ; to  exercise  faith  ! 
in  the  declarations  of  the  Bible,  its  teachers,  or  in 
any  other  system  of  religion. 

Believer,  be-le'vur,  s.  One  who  credits  anything 
on  the  testimony  of  others.  In  Christian  Thco-  | 
logy,  one  who  believes  in  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ ; one  who  gives  credence  to  any  creed 
or  system  of  religion. 

Belie vi ngly,  be-le'ving-le,  ad.  In  a believing 
manner. 

Belike,  be-like',  ad.  Probably;  likely;  perhaps. 

Belikelt,  be-like'le,  ad.  Probably.-— Obsolete. 

Belivb,  be-live',  ad.  Speedily ; quickly. — Obsolete. 
By  that  same  way.  the  direful  dames  to  drive 
Tbeir  mournful  chariot,  fill'd  with  rusty  blood. 

And  down  to  l'luto’s  house  are  Como  bclioe.— Spenser.  j 

This  word  has  still  a lingering  existence  in  West- 
moreland, and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 

Bell,  bel,  a.  A vessel  or  hollow  bowl-shaped  body 
of  cast-metal,  formed  to  emit  sounds  when  struck  ' 
internally  by  a piece  of  metal  called  a tongue,  or 
externally  by  a kind  of  hammer ; anything  in  the 
shape  of  a bell,  as  the  cup  of  a flower.  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  n akod  vase  or  corbeille  round  which  ! 
the  foliage  and  volutes  of  the  Corinthian  and  oom-  I 
pas i to  capitals  are  arranged.  Bell  roof,  is  a roof 
the  vertical  section  of  which,  perpendicular  to  the 
wall  or  its  springing  line,  is  a curve  of  contrary 
texture,  being  concave  at  bottom  and  convex  at 
the  top.  To  bear  the  bell,  to  be  the  first,  in  allu-  ! 
sion  to  the  bell-wether  of  a flock  of  sheep.  Bell, 
book , and  candle , an  old  phrase  for  execration, 
adopted  in  the  directions  given,  in  elder  times, 
that  the  sentence  against  delinquents  should  be 
1 throughout  explained  in  order,  in  English,  with 
bells  tolling  and  candles  lighted,  that  it  may  cause 
the  greater  dread.* 

Bell,  book,  and  eanUe  shall  not  drive  me  back. 

When  gold  and  silver  beck  me  to  come  on.— Shake. 

To  shake  the  bells , a phrase  in  Shaksperc,  from 
the  bells  of  a hawk ; 

Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best. 

The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  l^mcoster. 

Dares  stir  a wing,  if  Warwick  shakes  his  bells.— 

Shake. 

— v.  a.  to  grow  in  buds  or  flowers,  in  the  form  o t 
a bell. 

Belladonna,  bcl-la-don'na,  *.  ( bella , fair,  and 
donna,  a lady,  ItaL)  Atropa  Belladonna,  or  deadly 
nightshade,  called  belladonna  from  its  having  been 
used  as  a cosmetic  by  ladies. 

Belladonna  lilt,  bel-la-don'n*  lille,  s.  The 
Amaryllis  belladonna,  a liliaceous  plant,  with  beau- 
tiful delicate  blushing  flowers. 

Bellatrix,  bel'ls-triks,  *.  (bellatrix,  a female  war- 
rior, Lat.)  The  name  of  the  lesser  of  the  two 
bright  stare  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  constella- 
tion Orion. 

Belle,  bel,  s.  (French.)  A young,  gay,  and  beau- 
tiful lady. 

BELLEROriiON,  bel-ler'o  - fon,  s.  In  Mythology, 
the  name  of  a person  who,  mounted  on  the  flying 
Pegasus  furnished  him  by  Minerva,  overcame  the 
Chimera,  a monster  with  three  heads,  those  of  a 
lion,  a goat,  and  a dragon,  which  continually  emit- 
ted flames.  In  Paleontology,  the  name  of  a genus 
of  fossil  shells  found  in  the  carboniferous  limestone 
formation.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a oephalo- 
pod  allied  to  the  Argonauta  and  Carinaria. 
Belles  Lettrks,  bel'let-ter,  s.  pL  (French.)  Po- 
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BELL-FAS1IION  ED — BELL-WETH  ER. 

lite  literature,  including  poetry,  rhetoric,  history, 
and  philology.  It  has  no  singular. 

Bell -fashion ed,  bcl-fash'und,  «.  Shaped  like  a 
bell. 

Bell-flower. — See  Campanula. 

Bell-founder,  bel-fown'dur,  s.  One  who  casts 
bells. 

Rkll-hanoer,  beHiang-ur,  t.  One  who  fixes  bells 

Bellidons,  belle-bone,  t.  (Mlut,  beautiful,  and 
bonus,  good,  Lat.)  A woman  excelling  in  good- 
ness and  beauty. — Obsolete. 

Tan  may  be  proud  that  ever  he  begot 
8uch  a txUikjAe.—Sptntcr. 

Bellicose,  bel'le-koxe,  i.  (Mlicatut,  Lat.)  Va- 
liant; warlike. 

Bellied.  A word  used  in  composition,  as  big-bel- 
lied, gorbellied,  &c. 

Belligerant,  bel-ly'e-nuit,  «.  A state  or  person 
engaged  in  war. 

Belligerant,  bel-lij'e-rant,)  a.  (Mligerant,  from 

Belligerent,  bel-lij 'e-rent,  > Mlum,  war,  and 

Belligerous,  bel-lij'e-rus,  ) gcro,  I carry  on, 
Lat.)  Waging  war. 

Bellikq,  bcl'ling,  i.  (Mian,  to  roar,  Sax.)  A 
hunting  term,  u*ed  of  a roe  when  she  makes  a 
noise  in  rutting  time. 

Bellifotent,  bel-lip'o-tcnt,  $.  (Mlum,  war,  and 
poletu , powerful,  Lat.)  Puissant;  mighty  in  war. 

Be IX 1 8,  bcl'lia,  $.  (Latin.)  The  Daisy;  a well- 
known  genus  of  composite  plants. 

Wee,  modest, erimson-tippit  dower— Burnt. 

BellitCde,  bel'le-tode,  i.  ( MlituJo , Lat.)  Hand- 
someness ; beauty. — Obsolete. 

Bbllium,  bol'lc-ura,  t.  (< Mlit , daisy,  Lat)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Composite. 

Bellman,  bel'man,  s.  A man  who  rings  the  bell 
of  a church  or  any  other  edifice;  a town-crier 
who  gives  public  notice  on  ringing  a bell. 

Bell-metal,  bel'met-tl,  t.  An  alloy  of  8 parts  of 
oopper  and  2 of  tb ; sine  is  sometimes  a consti- 
tuent, particularly  b small  ringing  bells. 

Bbllona,  bcl-lo'na,  t.  (Latin.)  In  Mythology,  the 
goddess  of  war ; the  wife  and  sister  of  Mars. 

Bellow,  bello,  v.  n.  (Mian,  Sax.)  To  make  a 
noise  liko  a bull ; to  make  any  violent  outcry ; to 
vociferate ; to  claim  ir ; to  roar  as  the  sea  in  a 
storm,  or  as  the  wind ; to  make  any  oontbued 
noise,  so  as  to  occasion  terror ; — t.  roar,  as  the 
bellow  of  the  wind  or  sea. 

Bellowkr,  bel'lo-ur,  #.  One  who  bellows. 

Bellowino,  bello-ing,  t.  Loud  noise ; a roaring. 

Bellows,  bel'lus,  *.  ( balgt , balgcit,  Goth.)  An 
instrument  used  itw  producing  a current  of  air  to 
urge  a fire  into  greater  activity  ttnd  beat. 

Bellows-maker,  bel'lus-ma-kur,  t.  A maker  of 
bellows. 

Bell-ringer,  bel'ring-ur,  a.  One  who  rings  bells. 

Bell-rope,  bel'rope,  a.  The  rope  by  which  a bell 
ia  rung. 

Bell-shaped,  bel'shaypt,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a bell ; campanulate. 

Belli:.*,  bel'lu-e,  t.  ( Mlua,  any  very  large  beast, 
Lat.)  The  Linntean  term  lor  an  order  of  the 
Mam  mi  fern,  now  comprehended  under  the  Pachy- 
dennata  of  Cuvier. 

Bell  link,  bel'lu  be,  a.  (Mluinus,  Lat.)  Beastly ; 
brutal ; savage. 

Bell-wether,  bel'weth-ur,  s.  The  sheep  which 
acts  ms  the  leader  of  a Hock,  having  a bell  sus- 
pended from  his  neck. 
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Bellt,  bel'le,  t.  (balgt,  Goth.  batlg,  baiig,  Sax. 
balq,  Dut.  Germ,  and  Dan.)  In  Anatomy,  the 
abdomen,  one  uf  the  three  great  visceral  cavities 
possessed  by  the  higher  animals;  bounded  above.  , 
b man,  by  the  diaphragm;  posteriorly,  by  the  j 
lumbar  vertebra? ; laterally  and  anteriorly,  by  the  j 
abdominal  muscles  and  integuments,  and  commu- 
nicating below  with  the  pelvis.  The  abdomen,  in 
insects,  includea  the  whole  portion  of  body  aitu- 
ated  behind  the  thorax,  back  as  well  as  belly,  i 
Anything  protuberant,  resembling  the  belly,  as 
the  swell  of  a harp  or  a bottle ; any  hollow  en-  j 
closed  place ; — r.  w.  to  swell  iuto  s larger  capacity ; 
to  hang  out ; to  bulge  out ;— p.  a.  to  fill  j to  swell  ! 
out. 

Bellyache,  bel'le- ake,  t.  Paiu  in  the  bowels;  i 
the  colic. 

Bei.ltdand,  belTe-band,  a.  The  band  or  girth  j 
that  encompasses  the  belly  of  a horse,  and  fastcus  j 
the  saddle. 

Bellybound,  bel'le-bound,  a.  Diseased  in  the  * 
belly;  costive. 

Belly-cheer,  belle-cheer,  a.  Good  cheer. 

Senseless  of  divine  doctrine,  and  capable  only  of 

loaves  and  MJy-dkeer.— HiUon. 

Belly -fretting,  bel'Ie-fret-  ting,  a.  The  chafing 
of  a horse’s  belly  with  the  foregirt ; excessive  pain 
in  a horse’s  belly,  occasioned  by  worms. 

Bellyful,  bel'le-ful,  a.  As  much  as  fills  the  belly, 
or  satisfies  the  appetite. 

Belly-god,  bel  le-god,  a.  A glutton ; one  who 
makes  a god  of  his  belly. 

Belly-pinched, bel'le-pmsht, a.  Starved;  pinched 
with  Longer. 

Belly-ROll,  belle-role,  a.  A roller  with  a bulge 
in  the  middle,  used  in  rolling  land  between  ridges 
or  in  hollows. 

Belly-slave,  beine-slave,  a.  A slave  to  the  ap- 
petite. 

Belly-timber,  bel'lc-tim  bur,  a.  Food ; that  which 
supports  the  belly. 

The  strength  of  every  other  member, 

Is  fuuudea  on  your  UMy-iimber.— Prior. 

Belly-wormb,  bel'le-wurma,  t.  The  intestinal 
worm.  Atoarit  Ivmbricouiet,  the  long  round  worm, 
and  the  Atcaru  r trmicularu,  the  thread  or  maw- 
worm,  are  vulgarly  so  called. — See  Entozoa. 

Belock,  be-lok',  r.  a.  (Muean,  Sax.)  To  lock,  or 
fasten  as  with  a lock. — Obsolete. 

This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a vow’d  contract, 

W as  fast  block'd  in  thine.—  Xhaks, 

BeLOMANCT,  bel'o-man-se,  a.  (Mot,  a javelin,  and 
manteia,  divination,  Gr.)  Divination  by  flight  of 
arrows;  a practice  common  among  tho  ancient 
Scythians,  Arabians,  and  other  oriental  tribes. 

Beloke,  be-looe',  a.  (belone,  a needle,  the  name  also  i 
of  a fish  in  Greek.)  Cuvier’s  nsme  for  a subgenus 
of  the  Esox  or  Piko  family,  one  of  which,  B.  rul- 
garis , is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Needle  or  Gar- 
fish. The  belones  have  a long  snoot,  elongated 
bodies,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  bones  being 
of  a beautiful  green  colour. 

Belong,  be- long',  r.  n.  (btUmgen,  Dot.)  To  be  the 
property  of ; to  be  the  province  or  business  of ; to 
adhere,  or  bo  appendant  to ; to  have  relation  to ; 
to  be  the  quality  or  attributes  of ; to  have  a legal 
residence  or  inhabitancy;  to  be  referred  to;  to 
relate  to. 

Belonging,  be-long’ing,  t.  Quality;  endowment; 
faculty. — Obsolete. 
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Beloptera,  be-lop'ter-a,  ».  (btlos,  a javelin,  and 
pteron,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  shells,  the 
animal  of  which  is  unknown,  found  in  the  London 
day.  The  shell  is  formed  of  a thick  solid  sum- 
mit, Tery  much  loaded  behind,  with  a front  annu- 
lar and  conical  tube,  having  wing-shaped  appen- 
dages. They  are  considered  by  Cuvier  and  others 
to  be  portions  of  the  bones  of  some  extinct  cut-  ' 
tie-fish.  Belosepia  is  a name  also  given  to  this 
genus. 

Belostoma,  be-Wto-ma,  a.  (brio*,  and  atoma,  a 
mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hemipterous  insects,  in 
which  all  the  tarsi  are  biarticulated,  and  the  an- 
tenna semi  pectinated : Family,  Hydrocorisa. 

! Belovk,  be-luv',  r.  a.  To  love. — Obsolete. 

| Beloved,  be-luv  ed,  a.  part.  Greatly  loved ; dear 
to  the  heart. 

Below,  be-lo',  prep.  Under  in  place ; not  so  high ; 
inferior  in  character,  dignity,  or  excellence ; un- 
worthy of ; unbefitting  ; — ad.  in  the  lower  place ; 
on  the  earth  as  opposed  to  the  heavens ; in  hell, 
or  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

Belowt,  be-lowt',  r.  o.  To  treat  with  opprobrious 
language  ; to  call  name*. — Obsolete. 

Relswaooer,  bel'swag-gur,  s.  A lewd  man. 

Belt,  belt,  a (balie us,  Lat  baeUc,  Dan.  bcl L,  Sax  ) 
A girdle ; a band,  usually  of  leather,  encircling  the 
l waist,  o?  passing  round  any  piece  of  machinery ; 
a long  narrow  plantation.  In  Surgery,  a bandage 
used  lor  various  purposes.  In  Astronomy,  certain 
cones  observed  to  pass  across  the  surface,  and  pa- 
rallel to  the  equator,  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  In 
Geography,  two  straits  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  are  termed  the  Great  Belt,  and  the 
Little  Belt. 

Beltane,)  a.  (Bel  or  Baal , and  trim  or  fata,  fire, 

Beltkin,  j Irish  and  Celtic.)  A name  given  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  1st  of  May,  on  which 
fires  in  many  places  used  to  be  lighted,  and  other 
superstitious  observances,  of  Druidical  origin,  at- 
tended to. — See  Bael-fire. 

Belted,  bd'tcd,  a.  Girded  with  a belt. 

Tlie  king  can  make  a betted  knight— Amu. 

Bel,  bcl,  ) s.  One  of  the  names  of  Baal,  the 

Bells,  bolus,)  chief  deity  of  Babylonian  and 
rhaenecian  nations. — See  Baal 
ely  in  ere,  bel-ve-deer',  s.  (Mia,  fine,  and  xndert, 
to  see,  Lat.)  In  Italian  Architecture,  a small 
erection  at  the  top  of  a house  or  in  a garden,  con- 
structed for  the  Rake  of  obtaining  an  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

BELV1SIACE.C,  bel-vis-e-a'se-e,  s.  (in  honour  of  M. 
Belvisia.)  A natural  order  of  plants.  Belvisia 
caerulea,  the  type  of  the  order,  is  a plant  about 
seven  feet  high,  loaded  with  large  blue  flowers ; 
calyx  consisting  of  five  pieces ; the  corolla  double 
monopetalous,  the  outer  forming  a flat  crenulatcd 
disk,  the  inner  dividod  into  a great  number  of 
regular  narrow  segments. 

Belyk. — See  Belie. 

Belyta,  be-li'u,  s.  A genus  of  small  Uymenop- 
terous  insects,  with  antennae,  consisting  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  joints : Family,  Papivora. 

Bema,  be'ma,  a.  (Greek.)  A chancel — Obsolete. 
The  bema,  or  chancel  was  with  throneafor  the  bishop* 

and  presbyters— Sir  Q.  Wbetla't  Account  of  Cburcftes. 

Bemad,  be-msd',  v.  a.  To  render  mad. — Obsolete. 


Making  iust  report. 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadJh ty  sorrow 
The  king  hath  cause  to  plain. — Sheda. 


Bem angle,  be-mang'gl,  p.  a.  To  mangle;  to  tear 
asunder ; to  lacerate.  % 

Thoeo  bmatyUd  limb*.— itaumonl't  PrycMe. 

BemaSK,  bc-mask',  v.  a.  To  mask ; to  hide  or  con- 
ceaL 

Bem  aze,  be- m axe',  v.  a.  To  bewilder ; to  confound ; 
to  perplex. 

With  intellect  bmos'd  in  endless  doubt.— Camper. 

Bbmbex,  bcm'beka,  a.  (bembex,  a top,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the 
Fossores,  or  burrowing  wasps:  Family,  Bembi- 
cidetc. 

BEMBiciDEiE,  fcem-be-ad'e-e,  «.  A family  of  in- 
sects: Order,  Coleoptera. 

Bemhidium,  bem  - bid 'e- urn,  a.  A genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects  which  inhabit  low  damp  places; 
they  are  small  in  size,  and  glitter  with  the  most 
brilliant  metallic  colours. 

Bembkaa,  bem 'bras,  a.  A genus  of  fishes  with  tbe 
bead  broad  and  depressed;  mouth  horizontal ; two 
dorsal  fins;  caudal  fin  truncate:  SuLfamily,  Pla- 
ticephalinse,  or  Flathead*. 

Bemete,  be- meet',  p.  a.  To  measure ; a word  ad- 
dressed ludicrously  by  Shakspere  to  a tailor. — Ob- 
solete. 

Away  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 

Or  shall  I so  bemete  thee  with  thy  yard. 

As  thou  shall  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st  t— 

AdS 

Beminole,  be-ming'gl,  v.  a.  To  mix;  to  mingle. 

Bemikk,  be-mire',  r.  «.  To  drag  into  or  encum- 
ber in  mire;  to  soil  with  passing  through  dirty 
places. 

Bemist,  be -mist',  v.  a.  To  involve  in  mist;  to 
obscure. 

Bemoan,  be-rooue',  r.  a.  To  lament ; to  bewail ; , 
to  express  sorrow  for. 

Nineveh  is  laid  waste : who  shall  bemoan  her  t — ! 

AoAumlii.  1. 

Bemoanable,  be-mo'na-bl,  o.  That  may  be  la- 
mented. 

Bemoaner,  be-mo'nur.  s.  One  who  laments. 

Bemoan ino,  be-mo'ning,  i.  Lamentation. 

IIow  didst  thou  spend  that  restless  night  in  mutual 

expostulations  and  lemoctKinga  of  your  loss ! — Bp.  HoJL 

Bkmock,  be-mok',  v.  a.  To  treat  with  mockery. 
Bemocbod  at,  laughed  at. 

The  elements. 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as  well 

Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  fvmoc Ased  at  stabs 

Kill  the  still-closing  waters. — SbaJu. 

Bemoil,  be-moyl',  r.  a.  To  bedraggle;  to  bemire| 
to  encumber  with  mud  and  dirt. — Obsolete. 

Bkmoisten,  be-moy'sn,  r.  a.  To  make  wet. 

Bemol,  be'mol,  t.  In  Music,  a half  note.  Tho 
French  use  the  term  bemol,  from  the  Latin,  and 
annex  it  to  the  vocal  syllable:  thus,  si  bemol  is 
B flat ; mi  bemol,  K flat,  &c. 

Bemonbter,  be-mon'stur,  v.  a.  To  make  monstrous. 
— Obsolete. 

Thou  changed  and  selLconvicted  thing ; for  shame, 
Beuwnattr  not  thy  features. — Shake. 

Bbmolrn,  be-morne',  v.  cu  To  weep  over;  to  • 
bewail 

Bkmcsed,  be-muxde',  a.  Overcome  with  musing ; 
dreaming.  A word  of  contempt. 

Is  there  a parson  much  bemused  in  beer, 

A maudlin  poetess,  a rhyming  peer  T — Pope. 

Ben,  ben.  A Hebrew  prefix  signifying  son;  also,  a 
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word  frequently  used  by  old  English  authors  for 
a/'Cj  been,  and  to  be. 

Ganhardin  his  treuthc  plight, 

To  his  brother  he  beds ; 

To  bet*  u true  knight 
In  al  Triatra&ri  node. — Sir  Tristre m. 

BENCH,  bensh,  s.  (bene.  Sax.  banc,  Ft.)  A long 
seat ; the  scat  on  which  judges  sit  in  court;  the 
persons  who  sit  as  judges  collectively;  the  court; 
a table  on  which  carpenter*,  &c.  perform  their 
manual  operations ; a platform  left  on  an  embank- 
ment to  strengthen  it,  termed  likewise  a berm; — 

I r.  a.  to  furnish  with  benches ; to  seat  on  a bench. 

I Bencher,  bensh'ur,  a.  The  benchers  of  the  inns 
] of  court  aro  the  senior  members  of  the  house,  to 
whom  its  government  and  direction  are  intrusted, 
and  who  have  been  readers.  The  word  is  also 

I sometimes  used  for  the  alderman  of  a corporation, 
or  a judge. 

Bench-marks,  bensh 'mch-lcs,  a.  Fixed  points  left 
on  a lino  of  survey  for  reference  at  future  times. 

’ , Bend,  bend,  c.  a.  ( bendan , Sax.)  To  make  crooked; 
to  crook  ; to  inflect ; to  direct  to  a certain  point ; 
to  apply  to  a certain  purpose ; to  direct  the  mind ; 
i to  put  anything  in  order  to  its  proper  use ; a me- 
taphor, taken  from  bending  the  bow ; to  incline ; 
to  bow  in  token  of  submission ; to  subdue ; to 
make  submissive,  as  * war  and  famine  will  bend 
' our  enemies ;’  a sea  term  for  fastening  a rope,  &c.; 
to  bend  the  brow , to  knit  the  brow ; to  frown  ; — 
e.  n.  to  be  incurvated ; to  lean  or  jut  over ; to 
resolve  or  determine ; to  be  submissive ; to  bow ; 
— s.  flexnrc  ; incurvation  ; bend t or  tralea  are  the 
strong  crooked  timbers  in  the  side  of  a ship ; with 
seamen,  a bend  is  that  part  of  a rope  which  is 
fastened  to  another.  In  Heraldry,  one  of  the 
eight  honourable  ordinaries,  containing  a fifth  of 
the  field  when  uncharged,  hut,  when  charged,  a 
third  part  of  the  escutcheon. 

Bendable,  ben'da-bl,  a.  That  may  be  bent  or 
incurvated. 

j Bender,  ben'dur,  i.  The  person  or  instrument 
that  bends  anything. 

Bendlet,  bend'let,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a little  band, 
occupying  the  sixth  part  of  a shield. 

Bendt,  ben'de,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a term  applied 
when  an  escutcheon  is  divided  bend-ways  into  an 
uneven  number  of  partitions. 

Bene,  ben'e. — See  Sesamen. 

. Beneated,  be-neept',  t.  In  Navigation,  a ship  ia  t 
said  to  be  henenptd  when  the  water  docs  not  flow  I 
high  enough  to  bring  her  off  the  ground,  over  a 
bar,  or  out  of  a dock. 

Beneath,  be-neetli', prep,  (beneath,  Sax.)  Under; 
lower  in  place,  as  opposed  to  above ; under,  as 
overborne  or  overwhelmed  by  some  pressure;  lower 
in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity ; unworthy  of ; un- 
becoming ; not  equal  to  ; — ad.  in  a lower  place  ; 
i below,  as  opposed  to  heaven. 

' Benedict,  ben 'e-dikt,  a.  (benedictus,  Lat.)  Having 
mild  and  salubrious  qualities : an  old  obsolete  word 
used  in  medicine  ; — a.  a married  man. 

! Benedictine,  bcn-e-dik'tine,  a.  A monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict ; — a.  belonging  to  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict, 

i Benediction,  ben-e-dik'shun,  *.  (bendictio,  Lat.) 

I I The  act  of  pronouncing  a blearing ; a blearing  pro- 
nounced ; thanks ; a rendering  of  thanks  to  God 

| for  blearing*  conferred;  the  advantage  conferred 

1 by  blowing;  the  fonn  of  instituting  an  abbot, 


BENEDICnVE— B ENEPLACITU  RE. 


answering  to  the  consecration  of  a bishop,  except 
that  a bishop  ia  not  properly  such  till  the  cere- 
mony of  consecration  is  performed ; bnt  an  abbot, 
being  elocted  and  confirmed,  is  properly  such  be- 
fore benediction. 

Benedictive,  ben-e-dik'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  draw  down  a blessing ; giving  a blessing. 
Benefaction,  ben-e-fak'shun,  t.  (bene/acio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  conferring  a benefit ; the  benefit  con- 
ferred, as  a charitable  donation. 

Benefactor,  ben-e-fak'tur,  a.  He  who  confers  a 
benefit;  one  who  contributes  to  any  charitable 
object  or  institution. 

Whosoever  make*  ill  returns  to  hi*  benefactor,  must 
need*  bo  an  enemy  to  mankind — 8ie*/l 

Benefactress,  ben-e-fak'trcs,  a.  The  feminine  of 
benefactor ; a female  who  confers  a benefit. 
Benefice,  ben'e-fis,  a.  (beneficium,  Lat.)  Advan- 
tage, kindness,  or  benefit  conferred  on  another; 
the  term,  however,  is  now  restricted  in  its  usage 
to  an  ecclesiastical  living.  In  the  feudal  ages  it 
signified  an  emolument  and  a doty;  a fee  or  estate 
in  lands.  In  Wkkfift's  translation  of  1 Tim.  vi.  2, 
he  gives,  for  ‘ partakers  of  the  benefit,'  * benifice.' 
Beneficed,  ben'e-fist,  a.  Possessed  of  a benefice 
or  clmrch  preferment. 

Beneficence,  be-nef'e-sens,  a.  ( beneficence , old 
Fr.)  The  practice  of  doing  good;  active  good- 
ness, benevolence,  and  charity. 

BENEFICENT,  be-nef'e-sent,  a.  (beneficenda  and 
beneficu a,  Lat.)  Kind;  doing  good;  performing 
acts  of  benevolcnco  and  charity. 

Beneficently,  be-nef'e-sent- le,  ad.  In  a benefi- 
cent manner. 

Beneficeless,  ben'e  fis-lcs,  a.  Having  no  benefice. 
Beneficial,  ben- e- fish 'al,  a.  (French.)  Advan- 
tageous ; conferring  benefits ; useful ; profitable  ; 
assisting  a worthy  object ; helpful ; medicinal 
i.  an  old  word  for  a benefice. 

For  that  the  groundwork  ia,  and  end  of  all. 

How  to  obtain  a beneficial. — Spotter. 

Beneficially,  ben-e-fish'al-le,  ad.  Advantage- 
ously; profitably;  helpfully. 

Ben  efici alness,  bcn-c-fiah'al-nes,  *.  Usefulness; 
profitableness. 

Beneficiary,  bcn-e-fiBh'a-re,  a.  Holding  some- 
thing in  subordination  to  another ; having  a de- 
pendent and  secondary  possession,  without  sove- 
reign power ; — *.  one  who  ia  in  possession  of  a 
benefice ; one  who  receives  a gift,  or  is  benefited 
by  another. 

Benkficiency,  ben -e- fish 'en -so,  t.  Kindness; 

benignity;  graciousness. 

Bkneficient,  ben-e-fish'ent,  a.  Doing  good. 
Benefit,  ben'e- fit,  a.  (bentfeium,  Lat.)  A kind- 
ness ; a favour  conferred  ; an  act  of  love  ; profit ; 
advantage ; use ; anything  which  tends  to  increase 
I general  prosperity  and  happiness ; — i*.  a.  to  do 
good  to ; to  advantage ; — r.  n.  to  gain  advantage ; 
to  make  improvement. 

Benefit  of  Clergy. — See  Clergy. 

Benemb,  be-neme',  e.  a.  ( naman , nemnan,  Sax.) 
To  name ; to  pronounce  ; to  promise ; to  give.— 
! Obsolete. 

Brnempt. — Pad  of  Beneme. 

1 Much  treater  gifts  for  ruerdon  thou  shalt  gajne. 
Than  kid  or  cosset,  which  I thee  benempt.— ijxmer. 

, BeneplaCITURE,  bcn-e-plas'e-tnre.  f.  (bcneplaci- 
j turn,  Lat.)  Will ; choice. — Obsolete. 
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Beneheth,  benV  retb,  a.  An  ancient  service  which 
the  tenaut  rendered  his  landlord  by  the  use  of  a 
plough  aud  cart. 

Benet,  be- net',  v.  a.  To  ensnare;  to  catch  in  a 
net. 

Being  thus  beneUed  round  with  villains. — Shalt. 

Benevolence,  be-nev'o-lena,  s.  ( benevolentia , Lnt.) 
The  disposition  to  do  good ; kindness ; goodwill ; 

■ charity;  the  good  done;  the  charity  given;  the 
name  of  an  old  tax  imposed  by  Edward  IV.  Be- 
nevolentia  is  used  in  the  old  chronicles  and  statutes 
of  the  realm  for  a voluntary  gratuity  given  by 
subjects  to  the  king.  Benevolentia  Regis  II abend  a, 
the  form  of  purchasing  the  king's  pardon  and 
favour  in  ancient  fines  and  submissions,  to  be  re- 
stored to  estate,  title,  or  place, 
fi  Benevolent,  bc-nev'o-lent,  a.  (benevolent,  Lat.) 
Having  goodwill,  or  kind  inclinations ; a disposi- 
tion to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
mankind ; affectionate. 

Benevolently,  be-nev'o-lent-le,  ad.  In  a kind 

I manner. 

| Benevolentness,  bc-nev'o-lcnt-ncs,  t.  Bencvo- 
, ! lence. — Obsolete. 

! Benevolous,  bc-nc/o-lus,  a.  Kind;  friendly.— 
! Obsolete. 

I I Bengal,  bcn-gnwl',  t.  A thin  slight  stuff,  made  of 
1 j silk  and  hair,  for  women’s  apparel. 

! Bengalee,  bcn-ga-lc',  t.  The  native  language  of 
1 1 Bengal. 

I Bengalese,  bcn-ga-leez',  s.  A native,  or  the 

I I natives  of  Bengal. 

I Bengal  Lights,  bon'gawl  litze,  r.  A species  of 
( I firework,  used  as  signals  by  night  or  otherwise, 
producing  a steady  and  very  vivid  bine-coloured 
i fire.  The  ingredients  are  28  oz.  of  sulphur,  12 
j ox.  of  saltpetre,  and  2^  oz.  of  realgar. 

! Bengal  Quince. — See  jEgle. 

Bengaly,  ben'ga-le,  a.  The  Amadina  of  Swain- 
son,  a small  finch  of  tho  Hanlbill  family,  Cocco- 
thraustuue. 

Benight,  be-nite',  r. a.  To  involve  in  darkness; 
to  darken ; to  slirowd  with  the  shades  of  night ; 

I to  surprise  with  the  approach  of  night ; to  debar 
I from  intellectual  light ; to  cloud  with  ignorance. 

Benign,  bc-nine',  a.  (benignas,  Lat.)  Kind ; gene- 
rous; liberal;  of  a beneficent  disposition ; wholo- 
i some ; salutary ; not  malignant  or  pernicious. 

I Benignant,  be-nig'naqt,  a.  Kind ; gracious ; ac- 
tually good. 

i Benignity,  be-nig'ne-te,  ».  Graciousncss ; good- 
ness ; kindness  of  disposition ; salubrity ; whole- 
some quality;  having  a tendency  to  promote 
j i health. 

Benignly,  ke-ninc'le,  ad.  Favourably;  kindly; 
graciously. 

Ben  INC  ASA,  ben-in-ka'sa,  t.  (in  honour  of  Count 
Benincasa.)  The  Cucurbita  cerifera,  or  wax-bear- 
j ing  gourd,  now  forming  a distinct  genua  of  the 
! Gourd  family : Order,  Cucurbitacea*. 

Ben ison,  benVzn,  s.  (benir,  Fr.)  Blessing ; bene- 
diction. 

Cnmoffle,  ye  fair  stars,  and  thou,  fair  moon, 

That  wont  st  to  love  the  traveller’s  betuto*. — 

Milton. 

Benjamin. — See  Styrax. 

Benjamin,  Flotcert  of. — See  Benzoic  Acid. 

Ben-nuts,  ben'nuts,  i.  The  seeds  of  the  Arabian 
t plant  Morioga  aptera,  which  yield  an  oil  culled  the 
I oil  of  ben,  supposed  to  be  useful  In  certain  affec- 


tions of  the  kidneys.  The  nuts  themselves  ha\e 
been  used  in  the  core  of  siphilitic  diseases. 

Ben-oil,  ben'oyl,  t.  A greasy  oil  procured  by  ex-  i 
pression  from  the  decorticated  seeds  of  Guilandia  | 
moringa.  It  is  inodorous,  and  is  used  in  the  mauu-  1 
facturu  of  jasmine,  tuberose,  and  other  scented 
oils. 

Bent,  bent,  ».  The  state  of  being  bent ; degree  of 
flexure;  currity;  declivity;  utmost  power;  appli- 
cation of  the  mind;  strain  of  the  mental  powers;  ! 
inclination;  disposition  towards  something;  deter- 
mination; fixed  purpose;  turn  of  the  temper  or  i 
disposition ; tendency ; particular  direction  ; past 
of  the  verb  to  bend ; made  crooked ; directed  to 
a certain  point ; determined  upon. 

Bent- grass. — See  Agrostis. 

Denting -TIME,  ben 'ting-time,  a.  The  time  when 
pigeons  feed  on  bents  before  pease  are  ripe. 

Benum,  be-num',  ) e.  a.  (benumen,  Sax.)  To  make  f 

Ben  (Mil,  Le-num', ) torpid;  to  deprive  of  sensa-  J 
tion ; to  stupify ; to  render  inactive. 

Benumredness,  be-num'ed-nos,  r.  The  state  of  | 
being  benumbed. 

Benzamide,  ben'za-mid,  s.  A chemical  compound, 
consisting  of  1 atom  of  benzoic  acid,  and  1 of 
amide.  Its  equivalent  is  330.04.  It  forms  colour- 
less transparent  crystals,  or  four-sided  pearly  scales. 

Benzhyduamide,  benz-hi'dra-mid,  s.  A chemical 
compound,  consisting  of  42  atoms  of  carbon,  18  of  i 
hydrogen,  and  2 of  nitrogen.  It  oystalizes  into 
rectangular  or  six-sided  prisms. 

Benzile,  ben'zilc,  s.  A chemical  compound,  form- 
ing large  sulphur-yellow,  translucent,  regular  six- 
sided  rhomtoidol  prisms,  and  consisting  of  14 
atoms  of  carbon,  5 of  hydrogen,  and  2 of  oxygen. 

Benzile,  Ilydrocyanite  of  e.  A chemical  product, 
obtained  from  a hot  solution  of  benzile  and  prussic 
acid,  forming  large  colourless  crystals.  It  consists 
of  1 atom  of  benzile,  and  1 of  prussic  acid. 

Benzilic  Acid,  ben-zil'ik  as-sid,  t.  A chemical 
compound,  from  ben zoine, forming  colourless,  trans- 
parent, brilliant,  rhombic  crystals,  and  consisting 
of  28  atoms  of  carbon,  11  of  bydrogon,  5 of  oxy- 
gen, and  l of  water. 

Benzimf.dk,  bcn'zc-mede,  t.  An  ingredient  of  the 
raw  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  from  which  it  separates 
under  certain  circumstances.  It  forms  very  wbito 
and  flocky  inodorous  pearly  needles  and  lamina;. 

It  consists  of  28  atoms  of  carbon,  1 1 of  hydrogen. 

4 of  oxygen,  and  1 of  nitrogen. 

Benzoate,  ben'zo-ate,  t.  A combination  of  ben- 
zoic add  with  the  metallic  oxides.  These  are 
the  benzoates  of  lime,  baryta,  strontia,  glucina, 
yttria,  zirconia,  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  oxide  of 
lead,  and  oxide  of  silver. 

Benzoic  Ether,  ben-zo'ik  o'lAur,  t.  A colourless 
oily  liquid,  with  a feeble  aromatic  smell,  and  pun- 
gent taste. 

Benzoin,  bcn'zoyn,  t.  Bcmamin,  or  frankincense, 
a concrete  resinous  juice  o?  the  East  Indian  tree, 
Styrax  benzoin.  It  is  used  as  a cosmetic,  and 
burned  as  incense  in  Catholic  churches.  Benzoic 
acid  is  usually  extracted  from  benzoin,  bnt  it  exists 
also  in  atorax,  the  balsams  of  Peru,  and  other  sub- 
stances. Flotcert  of  benzoin  are  white  nccdle- 
like  prisms,  with  a soft  silky  lustre  and  pungent 
taste,  obtained  by  the  sublimation  of  benzoic 
add.  It  consists  of  1 equivalent  of  benzule  = 
106.C8  -f- 1 of  oxygen  = 8 ; atomic  weight  14.G8. 
Benzoic  acid  unites  with  the  earthy  and  alkaliuo 
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bases,  and  with  the  metallic  oxides,  forming  the 
compounds  called  benzoatii. 
i|  Benzoinamide,  ben-zoyn'a-mid,  a.  A white 
tasteless  inodorous  powder,  obtained  by  heating 
benzoine  with  aqua  ammonia*. 

Benzoins,  ben'zoyn,  a.  A chemical  compound,  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  alkalis  with  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  forms  transparent  colourless  prisms. 
It  consists  of  14  atoms  of  carbon,  6 of  hydrogen, 
and  2 of  oxygen. 

Benzoins,  Hydrocyanic  of.  A chemical  product, 
from  a mixture  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  prussic 
acid,  caustic  potash,  and  alcohol.  It  consists  of 
86  atoms  of  carbon,  18  of  hydrogen,  2 of  nitrogen, 
and  4 of  oxygen. 

J Benzole,  ben 'role,)  a.  A clear  colourless  liquid, 

} Benzine,  ben'zine,)  of  t peculiar  ethereal  agree- 
able odour,  which  freezes  at  32°  in  a crystal  i no 
mass  resembling  loaf-sugar.  It  consists  of  12 
atoms  of  carbon,  and  6 of  hydrogen. 

Ben  zone,  ben 'zone,  ».  The  carbobenzide  of  Met- 
scherlich,  a colourless  or  pale-yellow,  viscid,  oily 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  consisting  of  13  atoms 
of  carbon,  6 of  hydrogen,  and  1 of  oxygen. 

Benzllb,  ben'zule,  I.  A compound  obtained  from 
the  volatile  oil  of  the  bitter  almond.  It  consists 
of  14  atoms  of  carbon,  5 of  hydrogen,  and  2 of 
oxygen.  Its  equivalent  or  atomic  weight  is  there- 
fore = 106.68. 

Benzule,  Bromide  of  .* — 1 atom  of  benzole,  and  l 
of  bromine,  atomic  weight  = 185.03. 

Benzgle,  Cyanogen  o/*.*— 4 atom  of  benzole,  and  1 
of  cyanogen,  atomic  weight  = 133.07. 

Benzule,  Jfyduret  of: — 1 atom  of  benzule,  and  1 
of  hydrogen,  atomic  weight  = 142.10. 

Benzule,  Iodide  of: — 1 atom  of  benzule,  and  1 of 
iodine,  atomic  weight  = 232.98. 

Benzule,  Stdphuret  of: — 1 atom  of  benzule,  and  1 
of  sulphur,  atomic  weight  = 122.78. 

Bepaint,  be-paynt',  r.  o.  To  cover  with  paint 
Thou  know*tt  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face, 

Else  would  a maiden-blush  bepaint  my  check.— 

Shake. 

Repale,  be-pale',  r.  o.  To  make  pale. 

Bkpinch,  be-pinsh',  v.  a.  To  mark  with  pinches. 

Be  powder,  be-pow'dur,  p.  a.  To  dress  out  with 
powder. 

Bepraise,  be-praze',  r.  a.  To  praise  greatly  or 
extravagantly. 

Bepurple,  be-pur'pl,  v.  a.  To  render  of  a purple 
colour. 

Like  to  beauty,  when  the  lawn. 

With  rosy  cheeks  hepurjitd  o'er,  is  drawn 
To  boast  the  loveliness  it  seems  to  hide.— 

Ihutiey  Digget. 

Bequeatit,  be-kwetbe',  r.  a.  ( beewaethan , Sox.) 
To  leave  by  will  or  testament 

Bequeathes,  bo-kwe'thur,  a.  A testator. 

Bequeath  rent,  bc-kwethe'ment,  t.  A legacy. 

Bequest,  be-kweat',  a.  Something  left  by  will ; a 
legacy. 

Be  rain,  be-rane',  v.  a.  To  rain  upon;  to  wet. — 
Obsolete. 

And  with  his  tearis  salt  her  breast  bcntine-1.— 

Chooser. 

Berate,  be- rate',  v.  a.  To  scold. 

Berattle,  be- rat'll,  c a.  To  fill  with  noise  or 
rattling  sounds. 

Bekay,  be-ray',  v.  a.  To  make  foul ; to  soil. 

HKKnKRACEAS,  ber-be-ra'se-e,)  a.  (Aer6eru,  one  of 

Berberideas,  ber-be-rid'e-e, ) the  genera.)  A na- 


tural order  of  Exogenous  plants,  known  by  its  an- 
thers being  opened  by  reflexed  valvea,  its  stamens  j 
opposite  the  petals,  and  its  (lowers  usually  formed 
upon  a ternary  plan,  there  being  three  or  six  pe- 
tals, with  a similar  number  of  stamens.  The 
order  consists  of  boshes  and  herbs.  The  juke  of 
the  plants  gives  a yellow  tinge ; the  bark  or  stem, 
if  not  woody,  is  bitter  and  slightly  astringent. 

Berbkrin,  ber'ber-in,  a.  A substance  obtained 
from  Berberis  vulgaris,  or  common  berberry,  form-  ! 
ing  a bright  yellow  crysialine  powder  of  a silky  ] 
lustre,  with  a strong  Utter  taste:  it  is  used  in  \ 
dyeing  yellow. 

Berberis,  ber'be-ris,  a.  (berbery*,  Arab.)  The 
Berberry,  a genus  of  plants  consisting  of  elegant  i 
shrubs,  with  berried  fruit.  The  stamens,  when  | 
touched  with  a pin,  bend  inwards,  and  for  a time  : 
remain  curved.  Typo  of  the  natural  order,  Ber- 
berace®. 

Berberry,  ber'ber-re,  a. — See  Berberis. 

Berckheya,  berk-he’ya,  *-  0"  honour  of  M.  Berck-  j 
hey.)  A genua  of  plants  with  yellow  flowers,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order,  Composite. 

Be  re,  here,  t.  (Saxon.)  A name  given  in  Scotland 
to  Hordeom  vulgaris,  the  common  barley  plant. 

Bereans,  be-re'ans,  a.  The  name  of  a small  sect 
in  Scotland  which,  in  addition  to  high  Calvinistic  | 
principles,  bold  with  their  founder,  John  Barclay, 
that  the  same  evidence  which  determines  in  a j 
man’s  mind  the  truth  of  Christianity,  determines  : 
also  his  own  justification  before  God.  The  name 
is  assumed  from  the  Bereans  mentioned  in  the  ' 
New  Testament,  who  searched  the  Scriptures  daily. 

Bereave,  be-reve',  v.  a.  Past,  I bereaved  or  bereft; 
part,  bereft;  (bereafan.  Sax.  beroovm,  Dut.)  , 
To  strip  of ; to  deprive  of ; to  take  away  from.  ) 

Bereavement,  be-reve'ment,  #.  Deprivation; 
great  loss,  particularly  by  the  death  of  friends. 

Bereft,  be-reft'.  Pad  part  of  the  verb  To  be- 

Bereng  erians,  be-ren-je're-ans,  a.  A sect  which,  [ 
in  the  eleventh  century,  denied  the  Catholic  doc-  I 
trine  of  t rsnsu bs tan tiation  : named  from  their  ! ! 
leader,  Boren  genus. 

Berenix,  be-re'niks,  a.  A genus  of  floating  Aca- 
lepha. 

Berg,  berg,  a.  An  old  obsolete  word  for  burgh. — 
Which  see. 

Bergamot,  ber'gs-mot,  #.  The  fragrant  fruit  of  the 
Bergamot  orange-tree,  Citrus  Bergamia,  from  tho 
rhind  of  which  an  essential  oil  is  obtained  either 
by  pressure  or  distillation : used  as  a perfume.  j 

Rergaxder,  ber'gan-dur,  a.  A species  of  duck.  ! 

Bergera,  ber^e-ra,  a.  (in  honour  of  Prof.  Berger.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Aurantiacenx 

Bergeret,  Wje-ret,  a.  (bergerette,  Fr.)  A pas 
toral  song. — Obsolete. 

Bergia,  ber^e-a,  a.  (in  hononr  of  Dr.  Bergius.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Caryophylleax 
There  began  anon, 

A lady  for  to  sing,  right  womanly, 

A bergent  in  praising  the  daisiu— Clauoer. 

Berg  master,  berg'mas-tur,  a.  (berg,  a mountain. 
Sax.  and  master.)  The  bailiff  or  chief  officer  j 
among  the  Derbyshire  miners. 

Beromote,  berg'motc,  a.  (berg,  and  mote,  a meet- 
ing, Sax.)  A court  held  by  the  miners  in  Derby- 
shire, so  named  from  its  bring  held  on  a hill. 

Berhyme,  be-riine',  r.  a.  To  mention  in  rhyme* 

A word  used  in  contempt. 
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BERIBERI— BEBTHIEBITE.  BERTHOI.ETU—  BESEECH. 

Beriberi,  bcr'e-ber-e.t.  (ftert,  weakness,  Singhalese.) 
1 The  name  given  in  India  to  two  diseases ; the  one 
an  acntc  species  of  dropsy,  and  the  other  a chronic 
< disease,  of  which  paralysis  is  the  most  prominent 
feature. 

Berts,  he'ris,  a.  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects : 
Family,  Kotacantha. 

Berkelkya,  berk'lay-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Berkeley.)  A genus  of  small  fragile  ball- 
shaped sea- weeds,  found  in  the  British  seas. 

Berlin,  ber'lin,  s.  (from  Berlin,  the  city  where  first 
made.)  A name  once  given  to  a particular  kind 
of  chariot. 

Beware  of  Latin  authors  all. 

Nor  think  your  verses  sterling. 

Though  with  n golden  pen  you  •crawl, 

And  scribble  in  a beriiu.— Stcifl. 

Berme,  berm.  ».  (French.)  In  Fortification,  a 
square  space  of  ground,  three,  four,  or  five  feet 
wide,  left  outside,  between  the  feet  of  the  ram- 
part and  the  side  of  the  mote,  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  fulling  down  into  the  mote.  It  is 
sometimes  palisndocd. 

Berme  das  Cedar,  her -mu Mas  se'dAr,  ».  The 
wood  of  the  Bermuda  juniper-tree,  Junipcriua 
Btrmudiana. 

Bernaclk. — See  Barnacle. 

Blrnardink,  her -ndr 'dine,  *.  A monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Bernard. 

Berniiardia,  bern-hdr'de-a,  a. — Sec  Marrabium. 

Berob,  be-rob',  r.  a.  (beravban,  Goth.)  To  rob ; 
to  plunder;  to  wrong  any  one,  by  taking  away 
from  him  by  stealth  or  violence. — Obsolete. 

Beroe,  be-ro',  a.  A genus  of  very  minute  radiated 
floating  animals,  with  globnlar  gelatinous  bodies, 
remarkable  for  emitting  a phosphoric  light.  They 
are  said  to  constitute  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
stances on  which  whales  feed. 

Bekosits,  be-ro'sus,  a.  A genns  of  freeh  water 
Coleopterous  insects,  usually  found  in  ponds, 
i Berried,  ber' rid,  a.  Furnished  with  hemes. 

Berry,  ber're,  a.  A email  fleshy  fruit,  containing 
acini  or  small  seeds ; also,  a hillock  or  mound, 
corrupted  from  barrow — which  sec;  — c.  n.  to 
bear  berries.  Berry,  berria,  or  berte,  words  used 
as  affixes  to  certain  towns  in  England,  denoting 
that  the  town  to  which  it  is  attached  is  built  in  an 
open  plain,  from  berra , an  open  plain,  Saxon. 

Berry -bearing,  ber're-bare'ing,  a.  In  Botany, 
applied  to  certain  trees  which  produce  berries,  as 
the  berry-bearing  cedar,  Cedrua  bacciftra. 

Berry-shaped,  ber  re-shaypt,  a.  Formed  like  a 
berry. 

Bert,  bert,  ».  (beort,  bright.  Sax.)  An  affix  to 
many  Anglo-Saxon  names,  signifying  illustrious 
or  famous,  as,  Egfarf  and  Sigierf,  &c. 

Berth,  ber/A,  s.  A sea  term ; a station  at  which 
a ship  rides  at  anchor;  an  apartment  in  a ship, 
in  which  a number  of  men  or  officers  reside  and 
mess ; a sleeping  place  in  a ship ; the  place  of  a 
hammock ; an  office  or  situation  in  which  a person 
is  employed ; — v.  a.  to  allot  berths  in  a ship. 

Bertiiellia,  ber-Mel'Ie-a,  i.  A genus  of  British 
marine  Mollusca,  with  an  internal  delicate  oval  shell. 

Berthikrite,  ber'lAe-e-rite,  a.  (in  honour  of  Prof. 
Berthier  of  Paris.)  A mineral  found  in  oonfused 
lamellar  masses,  or  in  indistinct  elongated  prisms, 
of  a dark  grey  steel  colour,  inclining  to  brown, 
with  a metallic  lustre.  It  consists  of  antimony, 
52.0;  sulphur,  30.8;  iron,  16.0;  ziuc,  0.3. 

Bertholetia,  ber-fAo-lc'sho-a,  a.  (In  honour  of 
L.  C.  Berthoict.)  The  Brasil  nut,  a tall  South 
American  tree  ( B . exceUa),  the  fruit  of  which  ia 
sold  in  the  London  market. 

Beryl,  ber'ril,  a.  ( bcryllus , Lat)  A precious  stone 
or  gem,  differing  from  the  precious  emerald  in  not 
having  the  oxide  of  chrome  as  an  ingredient.  The 
Aquamarine  is  a beryl,  and  is  transparent ; grey- 
ish, green,  blue,  yellow,  or  white ; crystal,  a hexa- 
gonal prism,  admitting  of  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  regular  prism.  It  consists  of  silica, 
68.35;  alumina,  17.60;  oxide  of  iron,  0.72; 
glucina,  13.13;  oxide  of  columbium,  0.27. 

Beryline,  ber'e-line,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  beryl ; having  a pale  green  colour. 

Berytus,  be-ri'tus,  a.  A genus  of  Hemipterous 
insects:  Family,  Pentatornidre. 

Beryx,  be'riks,  a.  A name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
genns  of  fishes  having  the  dorsal  fin  single,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  rays  of  all  the  fins 
slender ; caudal  very  large  and  forked ; ventral 
fins  nearly  equal  to  the  pectorals,  and  often  of  ten 
rays ; operculum  and  preoperculum  crenated,  but 
the  spines  very  small  or  wanting : Sub-family 
of  the  Percida?,  Holocentrina. 

Berzaute.— -See  Petalite. 

Berzeline,  ber'se-linc,  a.  (in  honour  of  Bereelius.) 
The  seleniuret  of  copper. — Which  see.  Also,  a 
name  given  by  Necker  to  a mineral  found  in  Italy, 
occurring  in  minute  white  octahedral  crystals. 

Besailk,  > be -sale',  a.  (biaaytul,  Fr.)  A writ, 

Besayle,)  which  anciently  lay  at  the  common 
law,  where  the  great-grandfather  was  seised,  the 
day  that  he  died,  of  any  lands  or  tenements  in 
fee-simple ; and  after  his  death  a stranger  enter- 
ed the  same  day  upon  them,  and  kept  out  the 
heir. 

Besaint,  be-saynt',  v.  a.  To  make  a saint  o£— 
Obsolete. 

Make  antiquity 

A patron  of  black  pntchra.  and  deny 
That  peruke*  are  unlawful,  and  fcaimt 
Old  Jeaebei  for  allowing  how  to  paint— 

UMarotna. 

Be  scatter,  bc-bkat'tur,  v.  a.  To  scatter  over.— 
Obsolete. 

Her  goodly  lockes  adowne  her  back  did  flow 
Unto  her  waist,  with  flowers  bocaUt red. — SpcnMr. 

BE8CORN,  be-skawm1,  c.  a.  To  treat  with  scorn ; 
to  mock  at — Obsolete. 

Be  scratch,  be  - skra  tali',  v.  a.  To  scratch;  to 
tear  with  the  nails. — Obsolete. 

For  sore  he  swat,  and,  running  through  the  same 

Thick  forest,  was  btJcrolcA’tJ,  and  both  nia  feet  nigh  lame. 

— Spaaaar* 

Bescrawl,  be-skrawl',  v.  a.  To  scrawl ; to  scrib- 
ble over. 

Bkscrebn,  be -screen',  o.  a.  To  cover  with  o 
screen  ; to  shelter ; to  conceal. 

Bescumber,  be-skum'bur,  v.  a.  To  encumber;  to 
load  with  something  useless  or  important. — Ob- 
solete. 

Did  Block  beaeumber 

Statute’s  white  ault,  wT  the  parchment  lace  there  ?— 
BemJomaom. 

Besek,  be -bo',  if.  n.  To  look;  to  mind. — Ob- 
solete. 

Beseech,  be-seetsh',  r.  a.  Poat,  I besought ; past 
part,  besought.  To  entreat ; to  implore ; to  sup- 
plicate; to  beg;  to  ask; — a.  a request. — Obso- 
lete in  this  sense. 
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BESEECHES — BESMEAREB.  BESMIRCH— BESPREAD. 

1 Behf.kcher,  be-seetah'ur,  s.  One  who  beseeches 
or  makes  m supplication. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseeckert  kill.—  Skats. 

Beseeching,  be-seetah'ing,  a.  part.  Entreating. 

; Beseechixqi.y,  bc-seetsh'ing-le,  ad.  In  a be- 
j seeching  manner. 

Beskek,  be* seek',  v.  a.  To  beseech. 

We  tuedb  you  of  merrie  and  succour. — Ckancer. 

Beseem,  be-seem',  v.  a.  To  become;  to  become 
fit ; to  become  decent  for. 

j Beseeming,  bc-scem'ing,  a. part.  Becoming;  fit; 

1 worthy  of ; — s.  comeliness. 

| Beskeminonbss,  be-seem'ing-nes,  t.  Quality  of 
| being  fit  or  becoming. 

j Behkemly,  be-seem'le,  a.  Fit;  becoming;  decent. 

, Beseem,  be-seen',  part  Adapted;  actuated;  be- 
coming.— Obsolete. 

Then  her  they  crown  their  go«ide**e  and  their  queen, 
And  deck  with  flowers  thy  altars  well  beseene.— 

Spenser. 

Beset,  be-set',  r.  a.  Past,  I beset ; past  part  beset. 
To  besiege;  to  hem  in ; to  enclose  as  with  a siege; 
to  way- lay;  to  surround;  to  embarrass;  to  per- 
plex ; to  entangle  without  the  means  of  escape. 

Besetting,  be-set'ting,  a.  Habitually  attending 
or  pressing. 

Besiune,  be-shine',  p.  a.  To  shine  upon. — Obsolete. 

Beshrew,  bo-shroo',  v.  a.  To  wish  a curse  to;  to 
happen  ill  to. 

flow  much  besAmr  my  manners  and  my  pride. 

If  Hennia  meant  to  say  Lysander  lied. — Skats. 

Beshroud,  be-sh rowd',  r.  a.  To  wrap  in  a shroad. 
— Obsolete. 

Beshut,  be-shat',  r.  a.  To  Bbnt  up. 

JlESIDE,  be-side',  ^ prep.  At  the  side  of  another; 

Besides,  be-sidze',J  near;  over  and  above;  not 
according  to,  though  not  contrary,  as  we  say, 

* some  things  are  beside  nature,’  ‘ some  things  are 
contrary  to  nature;’  out  of,  in  a state  deviating 
from ; out  of,  as  ‘ he  is  beside  himself,*  ».«.  out  of 
his  wits  or  senses; — ad.  moreover;  more  than 
that ; over  and  above ; not  in  this  number ; out 
of  this  class ; not  included  here ; except. 

Bebidery,  be-sid'ur-e,  t.  A species  of  pear. 

, Besiege,  bc-seej',  r.  a.  To  beleaguer ; to  lay  siege 
! to;  to  beset  a town  or  fortress  with  armed  forces, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  inhabitants,  by 
famine  or  violence,  to  surrender. 

, Besieger,  be-seej'ur,  s.  One  employed  in  a siege. 

Besit,  bc-sit',  p.  a.  To  suit ; to  become. — Obso- 
lete. 

And  that  which  Is  for  ladies  most  befitting. 

To  stint  all  strife,  and  foster  friendly  peace.— 
Spenser. 

\ Beslave,  bc-slave',  r.  a.  To  enslave;  to  snbjn- 
) gate. — Obsolete. 

Beslaver,  be-sla'vnr,  r.  a.  To  defile  with  slaver. 

Beslkria,  bes-le'rc-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  B.  Besler.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Gesneraeca*. 

Beslime,  be-»liroe',  r.  a.  To  daub  with  slime ; to 
soiL 

Besludbbr,  be-slub'bur,  r.  a.  To  daub ; to  smear. 
He  persuaded  us  to  tickle  our  noses  with  speargrasa, 

and  make  them  bleed  ; and  then  beslobber  our  garments 

with  it,  and  swear  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men. — Skats. 

Besmear,  be-smeer',  p.  a.  To  bedaub;  to  spread 
over  with  any  viscous  or  other  adhesive  matter; 
to  noil ; to  fouL 

Besmeahek,  be-smeer'nr,  s.  One  who  besmears  or 
•oils  anything. 

Besmirch,  be-smnrtch',  p.  a.  To  soil;  to  disco- 
lour.— Obsolete. 

Our  gaynesa  and  our  gilt  are  all  hesnirA'd. 

With  rainy  marching  in  the  painftil  field.— Skats. 

Beskoke,  be-smoke',  r.  a.  To  soil  with  smoke; 
to  harden  or  dry  in  smoke. 

Bksmut,  be-smut',  p.  a.  To  blacken  with  smut; 
to  soil  or  blacken  with  soot  or  smoke. 

Bkbnow,  be- snow',  p.  a.  ( besniwed,  from  sniiraa,  to 
snow,  Sax.)  To  scatter  in  abundance  like  snow ; 
to  whiten  as  with  snow. — Obsolete. 

Tho  presents  every  day  ben  Dewed, 

He  was  with  giftes  nil  bemoaned, 

The  people  was  of  him  so  glad. — Ootcer. 

Besnuffed,  be-snuft',  a.  Smeared  with  snufH 
Uu wash’d  her  hands,  and  much  besnvf  d her  face.— 

Ycmg.  j 

BESOM,  be'zmn,  ».  (faun,  besma , Sax.)  An  instru- 
ment for  sweeping  with;  a broom; — r.  a.  to 
sweep. 

Besobt,  be-sawrt',  p.  a.  To  snit ; to  fit ; to  be- 
come ; — «.  company ; attendance ; train. 

1 crave  fit  dispooition  for  my  wife. 

With  such  accommodation  and  besori 
As  levels  with  her  breeding.— Skats. 

Besot,  be-sot',  p.  a.  To  infatuate ; to  stupify ; to 
make  dull  and  senseless ; to  stupify  with  liquor ; 
to  make  to  dote. 

Paris,  you  sneak 

Like  one  besotted  oo  your  sweet  delights.— Skaks. 

Besottedly,  be  sot'ted-le  ad  In  a foolish  or  sot- 
tish manner. 

Besottedmess,  be-sot'ted  ncs,  a Stupidity;  in- 
fatuation. 

Besottikoly,  be-sot'ting-le,  ad.  In  a besotted 
manner. 

Besought,  be-sawt',  p.  a.  Past  of  the  verb  To 
beseech. 

Bespangle,  be- spang 'gl,  p.  a.  To  adorn  with 
spangles ; to  besprinkle  or  dot  with  small  glitter- 
ing substances,  as  drops  of  rain. 

Bespatter,  be-spat'tur,  p.  a.  To  soil  by  throw- 
ing filth ; to  spot  or  sprinkle  with  dirt  or  water ; 
to  soil  by  spattering ; to  slander ; to  asperse  by 
calumny  and  reproach. 

Bespawl,  be-spawl',  p.  a.  To  daub  with  spittle. 
— See  Spawl. 

Bespeak,  be-speek',  p.  a.  Pasty  I bespake  or  be 
spoke;  past  part  bespoke  or  bespoken.  To  order; 
to  entreat  anything  beforehand  against  a future 
time ; to  make  way  by  a previous  apology ; to 
forebode ; to  tell  something  beforehand  ; to  speak 
to ; to  address ; to  betoken ; to  show ; to  indicate, 
by  external  appearances  or  marks ; to  show. 

Bespeaker,  be-spe'kur,  «.  One  who  bespeaks ; a 
previous  speaking,  by  way  of  apology,  or  to  pro- 
cure favour. 

Bespkckle,  be-spckl',  v.  a.  To  mark  with  speckles 
or  spots. 

Bespew,  be-spew',  p.  a.  To  daub  with  spew  or 
vomit. 

Bespice,  be-spise',  v.  a To  season  with  spices. 

Thou  mighfat  bespice  a cup 
To  give  mine  enemy  a last  wink. — Skats. 

BeSPIT,  be-spit',  c.  a.  To  daub  with  spittle. 

Bespoke,  be-spoke'.  Pres,  and  past  part,  of  be- 
speak. 

Bespot,  be-spot',  p.  a.  To  mark  with  spots. 

Bespread,  be-spred',  c.  a.  To  spread  over;  to 
oover  ova*. 
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BET— BETRAY. 


Besprent,  be-sprent',  part.  Besprinkled. — Obso- 
lete. 

My  head  besprent  with  hoary  frost  I find.— 

Spatter. 

Behprinki.e,  be-springTd,  p.  a.  (besprenkclen,  Dat.) 
To  sprinkle  over ; to  scatter  over. 

Besprinkles,  be-springk'lnr,  s.  One  that  sprin- 
kles anything. 

Bespurt,)  be-spurt',  p.  a.  To  spurt  out;  to  tlirow 

Bespirt,  ) out  scatteringly. 

Well  bespnrted  with  hit  own  holy  water.— MUton. 

Bkaputter,  be-sput'tur,  p.  a.  To  daub  anything 
hy  sputtering  or  throwing  out  spittle  upon  it. 

Best,  best,  a.  Superlative  of  good.  Most  good; 
that  which  has  good  qualities  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  best,  the  utmost  power;  the  strongest  endea- 
vour; the  most;  the  highest  perfection.  At  best, 
in  the  best  manner;  in  the  utmost  degree  or  ex- 
tent. To  make  the  best  of,  to  carry  to  its  greatest 
perfection ; to  improve  to  the  utmost ; — ad.  in  the 
highest  degree  of  goodness ; beyond  all  others ; to 
the  most  advantage;  with  most  protit  or  success. 

Beatain,  bc-stane',  p.  a.  To  mark  with  stains;  to 
■pot. 

Bestead,  be-sted',  p.  a.  To  profit ; to  accommodate. 

Bestial,  best'yal,  a.  Belonging  to  a beast,  or  to 
the  class  of  beasts;  baring  the  qualities  of  a beast; 
brutal ; below  tbe  dignity  of  reuson  or  humanity; 
carnal. 

Bestiality,  beet-te-aTe-te,  s.  ( bestialite,  old  Fr.) 
The  quality  of  beasts;  degeneracy  from  human 
nature^ 

Bestialize,  bcstyal-ue,  v.  a.  To  make  like  a 
beast. 

Bestially-,  best  yal-le,  ad.  Brutally ; in  a man- 
ner below  humanity. 

Beatials.  best'yalz,  t.  pL  Beasts  or  cattle  of  any 
kind. — Obsolete. 

Bkstiarii,  bes'te-a-re-i,  s.  (Latin.)  Combatants 
among  the  Romans  who  fought  with  beasts  volun- 
tarily for  hire,  or  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  way 
of  punishment. 

Bestick,  bc-Btik',  p.  a.  To  stick  over  with  any- 
thing, as  with  sharp  points. 

Bestir,  be-stur',  ®.  a.  To  put  into  vigorous  action. 

Bestorm,  be-stawnn',  v.  ».  To  rage ; to  storm. — 
Obsolete. 

A 11  is  sea  besides  ; 

Sinks  under  us,  besiorms,  and  then  devours.— Young. 

Bestow,  bc-sto',  r.  a.  To  give ; to  confer  upon  ; 
to  give  as  charity  or  bounty;  to  give  in  marriage ; 
to  give  aa  a present ; to  apply ; to  lay  out  upon ; 
to  lay  up ; to  stow ; to  place. 

Bestowal,  be-sto'al,  s.  Disposal 

Bestower,  be-sto'nr,  t.  He  that  oonfers  or  be- 
stows anything ; a giver. 

Bebtraddlb,  be-strad'dl,  p.  a.  To  bestride. 

Bbstravght,  bc-strawt',  a.  Distracted;  mad. — 
Obsolete. 

Bestride,  be-stride',  r.  a.  To  stride  over  any- 
thing ; to  stand  or  sit  with  anything  between  the 
legs ; to  step  over. 

Bestrow,  bo-stro',  r.  a.  To  sprinkle  over. 

Bested,  be-stud',  p.  a.  To  adorn  with  studs. 

Besure,  be- sure',  ad.  Certainly.  A vulgar  word. 

Bkswike,  b«-swik',  p.  o.  (beswican,  Sax.)  To 
allure. — Obsolete. 

Bet.  bet,  s.  (bad.  Sax.)  A wager ; something  laid 
to  be  won  upon  certain  conditions; — v.a  to 
wager ; to  stake  at  a wager. 


Betake,  be -take',  v.a.  (betatcan,  Sax.)  To  take 
to;  to  have  recourse  to;  to  apply;  to  more;  to 
remove ; to  resort ; with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Beta-orcein e,  bo'ta-awr-sane,  t.  A colouring 
matter  obtained  from  the  beet-root,  composed  of 
18  atoms  of  carbon,  10  of  hydrogen,  and  8 of  the 
protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

Betacoiit,  be-tawt'.  Past  of  the  verb  To  betake. 

Beteem,  be- twine',  p.  a.  To  bring  forth ; to  be- 
stow ; to  give. 

Betel,  be'tl,  s.  An  Fast  Indian  plant.  Piper  betel, 
the  leaf  of  which,  mixed  with  the  fruit  of  the 
Arcca  palm,  A real  catechu,  commonly  called  betel, 
or  Penang  nut,  and  fine  lime,  Chunam,  forms  a 
hot  and  acrid  masticatory,  in  almost  universal  use 
in  India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  The  mix- 
ture is  used  by  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages.  It  is 
aromatic  and  stomachic,  and  produces  intoxication 
in  those  not  habituated  to  its  use.  Betel  nut  or 
Areca  is  used  in  dyeing  cottons,  an  article  of  ex- 
tensive commerce  in  India. 

Bethink,  be-fAink',  e.  a.  Past,  I bethought ; past 
part,  bethought;  ( bethencan , beihnht.  Sax.)  To 
recall  to  recollection ; to  bring  back  to  considera- 
tion or  recollection ; — p.  n.  to  consider. 

Bethlemites,  befA'lem-itse,  s.  The  name  of  a 
religious  order  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  wore  a red  star  with  five  rays  upon 
their  breast,  called  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Bethought.  Past  and  past  part,  of  the  verb  To 
bethink. 

Betiirawl,  be-dArawl',  v.  a.  To  enslave;  to  bring 
into  subjection. 

Bethump,  be-fAump',  p.  a.  To  beat ; to  lay  blows 
upon. 

I never  was  so  bethumpt  with  words 

Since  first  I called  my  brother’s  father  dad.— 

Skats. 

Bethtlus,  be-fAilus,  s.  In  Ornithology,  a genus 
of  Passerine  birds.  In  Entomology,  a genus  of 
Hymenopterous  insects. 

Betide,  bc-tide',  p.  a.  Past,  it  betid  or  botided ; 
past  part  betid  and  betiglit ; ( tidun.  Sax.)  To 
happen  to ; to  befall ; to  bechance,  whether  good 
or  bad; — v.n.  to  come  to  pass;  to  happen;  to 
become ; to  be  the  fate  of. 

Betime,  be -time',  ad.  Seasonably;  early;  before 
it  is  late ; soon. 

Betoken,  be-to'kn,  v.  a.  To  signify  by  some  visi 
ble  object;  to  mark;  to  foreshow;  to  presignify# 

Betonica,  be-ton'e-ka,  s.  Betony,  a genus  of  Labi- 
ate plants,  consisting  of  perennial  deciduous  herbs, 
allied  to,  and  merged  in,  the  genus  Stachys. — 
Which  see. 

Betont. — See  Betonica. 

Betook,  be- took'.  Past  of  the  verb  To  betake. 

BetorS,  be- tome',  a.  part.  Torn  in  pieces. — Ob- 
solete. 

Betoas,  be-tos',  v.  a.  To  toss  about ; to  agitate ; 
to  disturb ; to  put  into  violent  motion. 

Betrap,  be- trap , e.  a.  (betrappen.  Germ.)  To  en- 
trap ; to  ensnare. 

Betray,  be-tra',  r.  a.  To  deliver  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  by  treachery  or  breach  of  trust ; to  discover 
that  which  has  been  intrusted  to  secresy ; to  expose 
to  injury  by  violation  of  confidence;  to  disclose 
any  matter  which  ought  to  be  concealed  or  kept  a 
secret ; to  mislead  and  expose  to  danger  or  incon- 
venience; to  show;  to  discover;  to  indicate  what 
m 
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is  not  obvious  at  first  view,  or  would  otherwise  be 
concealed. 

Betrayer,  be-tra'ur,  *.  A traitor ; one  who  be- 
trays. 

Betray MEJCT,  be  tra'ment,  i.  Breach  of  trust; 
act  of  betraying  ; treachery. 

Bktrik,  be-trim',  v.  a.  To  deck;  to  dress;  to 
adorn ; to  grace  ; to  embellish  ; to  beautify ; to 
decorate. 

Thv  bank  with  ptoned  and  twilled  brims, 

Which  spuninr  April  at  thy  best  betrima. 

To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns.— 5aoAs. 

Betroth,  be*tro<A',  r.  a.  To  contract  in  order  to 
marriage;  to  affiance;  to  hare  affianced  by  pro- 
mise of  marriage ; to  nominate  to  a bishopric  in 
order  to  consecration. 

Betrotiimknt,  be-tnrfVmcnt,  *.  The  act  of  be- 
trothing; a mutual  contract  of  marriage. 

Bett,  bet,  ad.  The  old  English  word  for  belter. 

Bra  is  to  dien  than  havo  indulgence. — Cktmoer. 

The  dapper  ditties,  that  I wont  devise 
To  feed  youthe  s fancy,  and  the  docking  fry 
Delightea  touch  : what  I the  twtt  tnereby  t— 

Spemer. 

i Better,  bet'tur,  a.  The  comparative  of  good; 

| ( bet,  good,  beteru,  better,  Sax.)  Having  a greater 

degree  of  good  than  something  else;  more  ad- 
| vantageoua;  more  prosperous;  more  safe;  more 
correct : improved  in  health  ; to  be  better  off,  to  be 
in  a better  pecuniary  condition ; to  have  Ike  better, 
to  have  the  advantage  or  superiority  \ to  get  the 
better,  to  gain  the  advantage,  superiority,  or  vic- 
tory ; for  the  better,  for  a greater  degree  of  good, 
advantage,  or  improvement ; — ad.  comparative  oi 
well;  in  a more  excellent  manner;  with  more 
skill,  wisdom,  virtue,  advantage,  or  success ; more 
amply;  more  correctly; — r.  a.  (btlerian.  Sax.) 
to  improve;  to  meliorate;  to  surpass;  to  excel; 
to  advance ; to  support ; to  give  advantage  to ; — 
a.  a superior;  one  who  has  a claim  to  precedence 
I through  age,  office,  or  rank  in  society. 

! Better,  bet'tur,  s.  One  who  beta  or  wagers. 

| Bettering,  bet'tur-ing,  s.  ( betrvng , Sax.)  The 
act  of  meliorating  or  improving. 

Betting,  bet'ting,  $.  The  act  of  betting  or  propos- 
ing a wager. 

Betty,  bet 'to,  *.  A cant  word  for  an  instrument 
to  force  open  the  doors  of  houses. 

Record  the  stratagems,  the  arduous  exploits,  and  the 

nocturnal  scalades  of  needy  heroes,  describing  the 

powerful  belly  or  the  artful  pic *1  o k . — .t  rimOu*X. 

Betel  a,  bet'u-la,  9.  (beithe,  Celt.)  A genus  of 
plants,  including  the  Birch  and  Alder:  Order, 
Amentaceae. 

Betclace^e,  bet-n-la'se-e,)  a.  A division  of  the 

Betuline^e,  bet-u-lin'e-e,  J natural  order  Amen- 
taoeie  of  Juss.,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
, tbs  leaves  having  their  ven*  primari®  running 

I straight  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin ; fruit 

uidebescent,  membranous,  two-celled,  with  solitary 
ovules ; seeds  pendulous,  naked. 

I Beti  moled,  be -turn 'bid,  a.  part  Disordered; 

| rolled  about. 

I From  her  beUtmU'J  couch  she  starteth. 

1 To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death.— 

Shake. 

Between,  be-tween',  prep.  ( betweonan,  betwgnan, 
from  the  original  word  twa,  two,  or  twegen,  twain, 

1 Sax.)  In  the  intermediate  space;  from  one  to 
1 another ; noting  intercourse ; belonging  to  two  in 
I partnership ; bearing  relation  to  two  ; noting  dif-  | 


ference  or  distinction  of  one  from  the  other.  Be-  1 
tween  is  properly  used  of  two,  and  among  of  more;  I 
though  this  accuracy  is  not  always  preserved. 
Between,  as  well  as  betwirt,  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  participation  ; as,  * the  colour  is  between 
green  sud  yellow.’ 

Betwixt,  be-twikst',  prep,  (betwyxt,  Sax.)  Same 

as  between. 

Becdantite,  bu'dan-tite,  $.  (in  honour  of  M.  Beu- 
dant.)  A name  given  by  Levy  to  a mineral  found 
associated  with  brown  iron  ore  in  the  district  of 
Nassau.  It  occurs  in  small  closely  aggregated  ob-  j 
tuse  rhombic  crystals,  with  truncated  summits.  It 
consists  of  the  oxides  of  lead  and  iron. 

Bevel,)  bevel,  *.  In  Masonry,  Carpentry,  Ac., 

Bevil,  i an  instrument,  or  sort  of  square,  one  leg 
of  which  is  frequently  straight,  and  the  other 
curved,  according  to  the  sweep  of  an  arch  or  vault. 

It  is  moveable  on  a point  or  centre,  and  so  may 
be  set  to  any  angle.  The  make  and  nse  of  the 
bevel  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
common  square  or  mitre,  except  that  these  latter  i 
are  fixed ; the  first  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees, 
and  the  second  at  forty-five;  whereas  the  bevel 
being  moveable,  may,  in  some  measure,  supply 
the  office  of  both ; and  yet,  which  it  is  chiefly  in- 
tended for.  supply  their  deficiencies,  serving  to  set 
ofT  or  transfer  angles,  either  greater  or  less  than 
ninety  or  forty -five  degrees.  Bricklayers  have  ! 
also  a bevel,  by  which  they  cut  the  under  sides  of 
the  bricks  of  arches,  straight  or  circular,  to  such 
oblique  angles  as  the  arches  require,  and  also  for 
other  uses.  Bevel  angle  is  used  among  the  work-  ( 
men  to  denote  any  other  angle  besides  those  of 
ninety  or  forty-five  degrees; — v.  a.  to  cut  to  a bevel 
angle ; — r.  n.  to  incline  from  a right  angle. 

Beveled,  bev'eld,  a.  When  the  angle  of  a solid 
square  is  greater  or  less  than  a right  angle. 

Bkvel-geer,  bev'el-goer,  $.  A kind  of  wheel- 
work,  in  which  the  axles  of  two  wheels  working 
into  each  other  are  neither  parallel  nor  perpendi- 
cular, but  inclined  to  one  another  at  certain  angles. 

BEVELXNO,  bev'el-ing,  t.  The  act  of  cutting  tim- 
her  or  stone  so  as  to  bevel ; the  bevel  itself. 

Beveliient,  bev'el-ment,  $.  In  Mineralogy,  ftecef-  i 
ment  is  the  removal  of  two  continuous  segments 
from  the  edges,  angles,  or  terminal  faces  of  the 
predominant  form  of  crystal,  thereby  producing 
new  faces  inclined  to  each  other  at  a certain  angle,  . 
and  forming  an  edge. 

Bevel-wheel. — See  Bevel-geer. 

Bever,  be'vur,  #.  (bevere,  ItaL)  A collation  or 
refreshment  between  meals  ; — r.  n.  to  partake  of 
a refreshment  between  meals. — Obsolete. 

Beverage,  be'vur- qje,  s.  ( beveraggio , to  drink, 
Ital.)  Drink ; liquor  to  be  drunk  ; cider- water,  i 
made  by  putting  the  mure  into  a vat,  adding 
water ; a treat  given  upon  wearing  a new  suit  of 
clothes ; a treat  on  first  entering  a prison,  called  ; 
also  gamivh. 

Bevile,  bevil,  i.  In  Heraldry,  a thing  shaped  like  , 
a carpenter’s  beveL 

Bevy,  beVe,  ».  (beta,  Ital.)  A flock  of  bmls ; a 
company  of  persons ; applied  generally,  though 
not  exclusively,  to  an  assemblage  of  ladies. 

In  the  midst  thereof,  upon  the  floor, 

A lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  sat. 

Courted  bj  many  a Jolly  paramour. — Spcnter. 

Bewail,  be-wale',  v.  a.  To  bemoan ; to  lament ; 

I to  express  sorrow  for ; — v.  n.  to  express  grief. 


BEVVAILABLE— BEWROUOHT.  BEY — BIAURICULATE. 

Bewail  able,  be-wa'la-bl,  a.  Tbat  nmj  be  la- 
j i run  ted. 

Bkwaii.er,  be-walur,  t.  One  who  bewails. 

Bewailing,  be-wa'ling,  ».  Lamentation. 

Bewailisgly,  bo-wa'ling-le,  ad.  In  a mournful 
manner. 

Be w ailment,  be-waks'mcut,  t.  The  act  of  be- 
wailing. 

Beware,  be- wake',  c.  a.  To  keep  awake. 

I note  that  night  was  well  brioak'  d.—Govxr. 

Beware,  be-ware',  r.  n.  (btwumian,  Sax.  beicahmt, 
Germ.)  To  regard  with  caution ; to  be  suspicions 
of  danger ; to  avoid ; to  take  care. 

Beweep,  be- weep',  r.  a.  To  weep  over;  to  bedew 
with  tears; — r ».  to  make  lamentation. 

I do  beuxrp  go  many  siiuj4e  gulls. — Skakt. 

Bewet,  bc-wet',  c.  a.  To  wet;  to  moisten;  to 
bedew ; to  water. 

Hit  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bcxrtt. — 

Titus  Andronicvt. 

Be  whore,  be-hore',  c.  a.  To  corrupt  from  chas- 
tity; to  pronounce  a whore. 

Alas.  Iago,  my  lord  hath  so  baekortd  her .—Skak*. 

Bewilder,  be-wil'dur,  v.  a.  (from  be,  and  wild.) 
| To  lose  in  pathless  places ; to  confound  for  want 
of  a plain  road ; to  perplex ; to  entangle ; to  puzzle, 
j Bewilderkpnesa,  be-wil'durd-nes,  s.  State  of 
being  bewildered. 

BfcWi  ldkringly,  be-wil'dur-ing-le,  ad.  In  a be- 
wildering manner. 

Bewinter,  be-wiu'tur,  r.  a.  To  make  like  whiter, 
j — Obsolete. 

Tears  that  beuiatrr  all  my  year,—  Couieg. 

Bewitch,  be-witsh',  r.  a.  To  influence  by  charms, 
fjscinxt ion,  or  incantation;  to  charm:  to  please 
to  sticb  a degree  as  to  take  away  the  power  ol 
resistance ; to  mislead  by  trickery  or  imposture. 

Bewitchedskss,  be-witsh'ed-nes,  t.  State  of 
being  bewitched. 

Bewitcheh,  be-witsh'nr,  t.  One  who  enchants  or 
bewitches. 

BKWiTCiiERY,be-witsh'ur-e,s.  Fascination;  charm; 
resistless  prevalence. 

Bew ITCHFUL,  be-witsh'ful,  a.  Alluring ; bewitching. 

Bewitching,  be-witsh'ing,  a.  The  act  of  fascinat- 
ing or  bewitching. 

Bew  itch  inoly,  be-witshlng-le,  ad.  In  a fasci- 
nating or  allnring  manner. 

Bewitch! ngn £6d,  bc-wiUh'ing-nes,  a.  Quality  of 
bewitching. 

Bewitchment,  be-witsh'ment,  a.  Fascination; 
power  of  charming. 

Bew  its,  be'wits,  s.  In  Falconry,  pieces  of  leaither 
to  which  a hawk’s  bells  are  fastened  and  buttoned 
to  his  legs. 

Be  WONDERED,  be-wun'durd,  a.  part.  Amazed; 
filled  with  wonder. 

Be  wrap,  be-rap',  tf.  a.  To  wrap  round ; to  enclose. 
His  sword,  that  many  a pagan  stout  had  ahent, 
Jktcrapt  with  tlowcrs,  hung  idly  by  hi«  side.— 

Fairfax,  Tasso. 

Bewray,  be-ra',  r.  <?.  (wregan,  Sax.)  To  betray; 
l i to  discover  perfidiously. 

Bi  " it ayer,  bc-ra'ur,  g.  A betrayer;  a discoverer; 
a divulger  of  secrets. 

Be  wreck,  be-rek',  v.  a.  To  ruin ; to  destroy. 

; Bewrought,  be-ra wt',  a.  Worked. 

Their  smocks  all  bocronqht 
With  his  thread  which  they  bought— Den  Jansen. 

Bkt. — See  Beg. 

Beyond,  be  yond',  prep,  (beyeond,  beyeondan,  Sax.)  j 
Further  onward  than ; at  a distance  not  yet  j 
reached;  on  the  farther  side  of;  past;  out  of  the  1 
reach  of ; above ; proceeding  to  a higher  degree ; | 
remote  from;  not  within  the  sphere  of;  to  go  1 
beyond,  to  outstrip  in  competition,  or  exceed  in  ; 
dexterity,  research,  or  quality ; to  circumvent ; to  j 
deceive; — ad,  at  a dist&Ace;  yonder. 

Bezan,  bcz'nn,  t.  A cotton  cloth  manufactured  in 
the  East  Indies. 

Bezant,  be-zont',  #.  An  old  gold  coin  struck  at 
Byzantium,  the  ancient  name  of  Constantinople. 

In  Heraldry,  a circle. 

Bezantler,  be  zant  lur,  t.  The  branch  of  a deer’s 
horn,  next  above  the  brow  antler. 

Bezil,  bez'il,  «.  That  part  of  a ring  in  which  the  ! 
stone  is  fixed. 

Bezoar,  be-zore',  s.  ( pashahnr,  a destroyer  of  poison,  1 
Per*.)  A concretion  formed  in  the  intestines  of 
land  animal*,  some  ot  which,  particularly  in  India, 
were  formerly  celebrated  lor  their  supposed  modi-  1 
cinal  virtues.  Those  fontid  in  the  intestines  of 
herbivorous  quadrupeds  consist  of  the  phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

Bezoardic,  bez-o-drdik.  a.  Compounded  of  be-  j 
zo nr ; — a.  a medicine  consisting  of  or  compounded 
with  bezoar. 

Bezoartical,  bez-o-ar ' te- kal,  a.  Having  the  i 
qualities  of  an  antidote. 

Bezonian,  be-zo'nc-an,  t.  A low  fellow. 

Bezzle,  bez'zl,  v.  a.  ( beslcr , old  Fr.)  To  waste 
in  riot.  The  parent  of  the  modern  word  embezzla.  1 
They  that  spend  their  youth  in  loitering,  bexzling,  and  ! 

harloUug. — UUton. 

Buekls,  boels,  t.  An  aboriginal  tribe  in  India,  1 
remarkable  for  their  cunning  and  dexterity. 

Bl,  bi,  {bis,  twice,  Lat.)  A prefix  to  certain  words,  \ 
as,  bivalves,  bicarbonate,  signifying  two,  twice,  or 
double. 

Bi.£UM,  bi'e-um,  t.  ( biaion , constrained,  Gr.)  In  1 
Rhetoric,  a counter- argument,  whereby  something  : 
alleged  by  the  opponent  is  turned  against  the  con-  | 
elusion  he  wishes  to  deduce  from  it  in  favour  of  1 
the  defender. 

Diangulate,  bi-ang'gu-lato,  } a.  (bis,  and  an- 

Bianoulated,  bi-ang'gu-la-ted,  > yulus,  a comer,  ! 

Biangulous,  bi-ang'gu-lus,  ) Lat.)  Having  i 
two  angles  or  corners. 

Biapiioliub,  bi-a-fo'le-na,  ».  A name  given  by 
Leach  to  a genus  of  bivalve  shells  indistinctly 
known,  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  Atella. 

Biarch y,  bi'dr-ke,  $.  (bis,  Lat.  and  archo , I govern,  ' 
Gr.)  The  government  of  two  persons. 

Blarticulatb,  bi  ar-tik'u-late,  a.  (bis,  and  articu-  ' 
Itu,  a joint,  Lat.)  Two-jointed. 

Bias,  bias,  «.  (bid,  bios,  force,  Gr.  biais , Fr.)  The 
indination  of  the  mind  to  any  particular  study,  j 
pursuit,  or  opinion ; that  which  tends  to  determine 
a particular  course;  propension;  inclination;  a 
weight  lodged  on  the  side  of  a bowl  which  turns 
it  from  the  straight  line ; — v.  a.  to  iucline  to  some  : 
side;  to  balauce  one  way;  to  prejudice; — ad.  to  , 
give  anything  a wrong  interpretation. 

Bias-drawing,  bi'as-draw-ing,  s.  Partiality 

Biasness,  bi'as-nes,  $.  ( biaiecurc , old  Fr.)  An 
inclination  or  tendency  to  some  ride. — Not  used. 

Biacriculate,  bi-aw-rik'u-lnte,  a.  (bis,  and  aurt- 
cuta,  an  auricle,  Lat.)  Applied  to  animal  if  which 
have  hearts  with  two  auricles. 

_ m ! 
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Bib,  bib,  I.  (barette,  Fr.)  A small  piece  of  cloth 
, worn  by  children  over  the  breast , — r.  n.  ( bibo , 
i Lat.)  to  tipple ; to  sip ; to  drink  frequently. 

| Bibacioub,  bi-ba'shus,  a.  ( bibax , Lat.)  Addicted 
to  drinking. 

Bibacity,  bi-bas'se-te,  t.  ( bibacilas , Lat.)  Much 
| addicted  to  drinking. 

; Bibber,  biblmr,  t.  A tippler;  a toper  ; one  who 
drinks  much  ; a sot. 

Bibble-bauble,  bib'bl-bab'bl,  I.  Fr.iting ; idle 
talk. 

Malvollo,  Malvollo.  thy  wits  the  heavens  restore ! en- 
deavour thyself  to  sleep,  and  leavo  thy  vain  UbUc-boMfc. 

1 —ghats. 

Bibest,  bi'be-se,  a.  An  eagerness  after  drink. 

Bibio,  bib'e-o,  t.  A genus  of  heavy-bodied  Dip- 
terous insects,  common  in  the  gardens  of  France : 
Family,  Nemoccra. 

I Bibitobt,  bib'e-to-re,  a.  Pertaining  to  drinking. 

! Bible,  bi'bl,  t.  (billion,  a book,  Gr.)  The  name 
applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  the  collection  of 
sacred  writings,  forming  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ; the  sacred  volume,  in  which  are  contained 
the  revelations  of  God.  The  term  is  sometimes 
restricted  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Bible- bearino,  bi'bl-bar-iug,  a.  Carrying  a Bible; 
a word  used  to  denote  a hypocrite  thus  employing 
himself  to  be  seen  of  men. 

A saint-seeming  and  bOit-bearina  puritan.— 

Moutagu  i Appeal  to  Ccetar. 


I’ 
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Biblical,  bibli-kal,  o.  Pertaining  to  the  Bible  or 
divinity. 

Bibliographer,  bib-le-og'gra-fur,  t. (biblion,  and 
grapho,  I write,  Gr.)  One  skilled  in  the  history 
of  books  and  literature ; one  who  compile*  a his- 
tory of  literary  productions ; a transcriber. 

Bibliographic,  bib-le-o-graf'ik,  ) a.  Relat- 

Bibliograpiiical,  bib-lc-o-graf'e-kal,)  ingtothe 
knowledge  or  history  of  books. 

Bibliography,  bib-le-og'graf-e,  t.  A history  or 
description  of  books ; the  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  literature. 

Bibliolatry,  bib-lc-ol'a-tre,  i.  (biblion,  and  la- 
treia , worship,  Gr.)  Homage  paid  to  books; 
bibliomancy. 

Bibliomanct,  bib-le-om'an-se,  t.  ( biblion,  and 
manteia,  divination,  Gr.)  A kiud  of  divination, 
performed  by  selecting  passage*  from  the  Scrip- 
tures at  random,  and  drawing  deductions  from 
them  concerning  future  event*. 

Bibliomania,  bib-le-o-ma'ne-a,  #.  (biblion,  and 
mania,  Gr.)  An  immoderate  or  insane  desire  for 
the  possession  of  rare  and  curious  books. 

Bibliomaniac,  bib-le-o-ma'ne-ak,  t.  One  who  is 
smitten  with  an  insane  desire  for  books. 

Bibliomaniacal,  bib-le-o-ma-ni'a-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  an  inordinato  desire  for  books. 

Bibliopole,  bib  le-o-pole,  ) a ( biblion , and 

BlBLlOPOLlST,  bib- lc-op'o- list,  ) poleo,  1 sell, 
Gr.)  A bookseller. 

Bibliopolic,  bib-le-o-pol'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
bookselling. 

Bibliothecal,  bib-le-olA'c-kal,  a.  ( bibliotheca,  a 
library,  Lat.)  Belonging  to  a library. 

Bibliothecary,  bib-le-olA'e-ka-re,  t.  ( biblion,  and 
theke,  a case,  Gr.  bibleothecaire,  Fr.)  A librarian. 

Bibliothekb,  bib-le-o-tAeke',  t.  A library. — An 
old  obsolete  word. 

He  (Alcuimis)  tnuche  commendeth  a biUj/otheke,  or 

lybrarv,  at  Yorke.— Bale. 
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Biblis,  biblis,  t.  A genus  of  Lepidoptcrous  insects  , 
the  Melanites  of  Fabricius : Family,  Papilio.  i 
Biblist,  bib'list,  ».  One  who  takes  the  Bible  as 
the  sole  standard  of  his  faith. 

Bibracteate,  bi-brak'te-ate,  a.  Doubly  bracteate. 
Bibulous,  bib'u-lus,  a.  ( bibulut , Lat.)  Spongy; 
having  the  property  imbibing  water , absorptive,  i 

Strewed  bihvlmt  above,  I see  the  sands, 

Tho  pebbly  gravel  next,  and  guttered  rocks.— 

Thornton. 

BlCALCARATE,  bi-kalTca-ratc,  a.  (bit,  twice,  and 
calcar , a spur,  Lat.)  Haring  two  spurs. 
Bicallose,  bt-kaTloae,)  a.  (bit,  and  callut,  a piece 
Bicallous,  bi-kal'lus,  ) of  bare  hard  flesh,  Lat.) 

In  Botany,  having  two  small  callosities  or  protu- 
berances. _ > ‘ } 

Bicaprular,  bi-kap'su-lar,  a.  (bicaptvlarit,  Lat.) 
Haring  a double  capsule ; having  the  seed  vessel 
divided  into  two  parts. 

Bicarbonate,  bi-kar'bo-natc,  t.  Supercarbonatc ; 
a carbonate  containing  two  equivalents  of  carbonic 
acid. 

Bice,  bise,  t . The  name  of  a colour  used  in  paint- 
ing. There  are  two  varieties,  the  green  and  the 
blue.  _ [ 

Bicephalous,  bi-sefa-lus,  a.  (bit,  Lat.  and  Lrph- 
ale,  a head,  Gr.)  Having  two  heads. 

Bicipital,  bi-sip'e-tal,  ) a.  ( bicept , bicipitit,  Lat.) 
BlCiriTOUS,  bi-sip'e-tus,)  Having  two  heads ; a 
muscle  of  the  arm  is  termed  the  bicipital  muscle. 
Bicker,  bik'kur,  t.  ( bicra,  a contest,  Welsh.)  To 
skirmish;  to  fight  without  a set  battle;  to  wrangle 
and  dispute ; to  scold ; to  keep  up  noisy  alterca- 
tion ; to  fight  off  and  on ; to  quiver;  to  b«  tremu- 
lous, or  play  backward  and  forward. 

And  from  about  him  fierce  effusion  rowl’d 
Of  smoke,  and  bickering  flame,  and  sparkles  dire.— 

JfiBoa. 

Bickerer,  bik'ur-ur,  t.  One  who  bickers,  or  en- 
gages in  noisy  disputes ; a skirmisher. 

Bickering,  bik'ur-ing,  a.  Noisy  altercation ; a 
quarrel ; a skirmish. 

Bickerment,  bik'ur-ment,  t.  Quarrel;  conten- 
tion. 

Bickern,  biklcurn,  t.  An  iron  ending  in  a beak 
or  point. 

Bicollioate,  bi-kollo-gate,  a.  (bit,  col  for  cor*, 
together,  and  ligo,  I bind,  Lat.)  In  Ornithology, 
having  the  toes  connected ; web- footed. 

Bicolour,  bi'kul-lur,  t.  (bit.  Lat  and  colour.) 

Applied  to  an  animal  when  it  is  of  two  colours. 
Biconjuoatb,  bi-kon 'ju-gate,  a.  (bit,  Lat.  and 
conjugate.)  In  two  pairs,  placed  side  by  side. 
Bicorn,  bi’kawrn,  ) a.  (bicomit,  Lat.)  Hav- 
BlCORNOUR,  bi-kawr'nus,)  ing  two  boms. 
Bicorporal,  bi-kawripo-ral,  a.  (bicorpor,  Lat.) 
Having  two  bodies. 

BicburaL,  bi-kru'ral,  a.  (bit,  and  crus,  cruris,  a 
leg,  Lat.)  Having  two  legs.  j 

Bicuspid,  bi-kus'pid,  ) a.  (bit,  and  cutpit, 

Bicuspid  ate,  bi-kus'pe-date,)  a point,  Latin.) 

Haring  two  points. 

Bid,  bid,  v.  a.  (biddan,  Sax.)  Part,  1 did,  bad,  or 
bade;  part  part.  bid.  To  ask;  to  desire;  to  call; 
to  invite;  to  command ; to  order  or  direct;  to  offer; 
to  propose ; to  proclaim ; to  make  known  by  a 
public  voice;  to  pronounce  or  declare;  to  denounce; 
to  bid  beads,  is  to  pray  in  the  Catholic  form  with 
beads ; to  bid  fair,  is  to  offer  fair,  or  open  a good 
prospect ; — t.  an  offer  of  price,  as  at  a public  sale. 
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Bid,  bid,  ) Past  pari,  of  the  verb  To  bid. 

i Bidden,  bid'dn,)  Invited;  commanded, 
j Bidalb,  bid 'ale,  t.  An  invitation  of  friends  to 
drink  ale  at  a poor  man’s  boose,  and  there  to 
contribute  in  charity. 

Bidder,  bid'dur,  s.  One  who  bills  or  offers  a price. 
Bidding,  bid'ding,  s.  Command;  order;  the  pro- 
posal of  price  for  what  is  to  be  sold. 

Bide,  bide,  v.  n.  ( bidan,  Sax.)  To  endure;  to 
suffer ; — e.  n.  to  dwell ; to  live ; to  Inhabit ; to 
remain  in  a place ; to  continue  in  a state. 

1 Bidental,  bi-den'tal,  k a.  (bis,  and  deru,  a 

1 Bidentatb,  bi-den'tate,  > tooth,  Lat.)  Hav- 

Bidentated,  bi-den'tate-ed, ) ing  two  teeth. 
BiDEKS,  bi'dens,  t.  (bis,  ond  dens,  Lot.)  A genus 
j of  composite  plants  of  the  Helianthus  or  Sun- 
j flower  family. 

j Bidet,  bi'det,  s.  (French.)  A small  house. 

I will  return  to  myself,  mount  my  billet  in  a dance ; 
and  curvet  upon  my  curtal.— Ben  Jonson. 

Biding,  bi'ding,  *.  Residence ; habitation. 
Biennial,  bi-en'ne-al,  a,  ( biennis , Lat.)  Continn 
ing  for  two  years.  In  Botany,  a plant  which  does 
not  bear  flowers  and  seed  till  the  seoond  year,  after 
bearing  which  it  dies. 

Biennially,  bi-eu'ne-al-le,  ad.  At  the  return  of 
I two  years. 

Bier,  beer,  #.  (bae r.  Sax.)  A carriage,  or  frame  of 
wood,  on  which  the  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave. 
Bier-balk,  beer'bawk,  s.  The  church  road  for 
| burials. 

Biestings,  bees'tingz,  s.  (byst,  Sax.)  The  first 
milk  given  by  a cow  after  calving. 

Bifariocs,  bi-fa're-ns,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Botany, 

1 anything  placed  in  two  opposite  rows. 
Bifariously,  bi-fa're-us-Ie,  ad.  In  a bifarious 
manner. 

Bifkrous,  bif fe-rus,  a.  (lifer,  bferus,  Lat)  Bear- 
j ing  fruit  twice  a-year. 

! Bifid,  bi'fid,  > a.  (llfidus,  biJUatus,  Lat) 

; B I fi date,  bifffe-date, ) In  Botany,  divided  at  the 
top  in  two  parts;  two- cleft 
1 Bifidly,  biffid-le,  ad.  In  a bifid  manner. 
Biflorocs,  bifflo-rus,  a.  (bis,  and  JU/rto,  Lat) 
Bearing  two  flowers. 

, BlFOLD,  bi'fold,  a.  (bis,  and  fold,  Lat)  Twofold ; 
doable ; of  two  kinds. 

! Bifoliate,  bi- foie- ate,  a.  In  Botany,  having  two 
j leaves  or  leaflets. 

Biforate,  bi'fo-rate,  a.  (bis,  and  faro,  to  pierce, 

\ Lat)  Having  two  perforations. 

Biform,  bi'fawrm,  a.  (biformis,  Lat)  Having  a 
double  form. 

Biformed,  bi'fawnnd,  a.  Compounded  of  two 
j forms. 

Biformity,  bi-fawrra'me-te,  s.  A double  form. 
Biforines,  bif  fo-rinze.  s.  A name  given  to  certain 
oval  perforated  sacs,  consisting  of  two  coats,  fonnd 
in  the  pulpy  port  of  the  leaves  of  some  plants. 
The  interior  sac  is  full  of  fine  epicula,  and  the 
space  between  the  bags  filled  with  transparent  fluid. 
When  the  biforine  is  placed  in  water,  it  discharges 
its  spicule  with  considerable  violence,  first  from  or.e 
end,  and  then  from  another,  recoiling  at  every 
discharge,  and  finally  emptying  itself,  when  it  be- 
comes a motionless  flaccid  bag. 

Bifronted,  bi-fran'ted,  a.  Having  two  fronts. 
Bifi  rcate,  bi'furkate,  \ a.  ( bifurcus , Lat.) 
I Bifurcated,  bi-furlra-tcd.  J Forked ; divided 
Into  two  branch**  or  prongu 


Bifurcation,  bi-fur-ka'shun,  s.  In  Botany,  the  I 
division  of  a stem  when  it  is  divided  like  a fork  ! 
into  two  branches. 

Bifurcous,  bi-furlras,  a.  Two-forked. 

Big,  big,  a.  Large ; distended ; pregnant ; balky ; 
full;  teeming;  swoln;  ready  to  burst,  as  with 
passion;  full  of  something,  and  desirous  or  about 
to  give  it  vent;  haughty;  proud;  great  in  air  or 
mien;  tumid;  surly;  great  in  spirit;  loflv;  brave; 

— 4.  a kind  of  barley, — v a.  (byygan,  Sax.)  to 
build. 

Bigamist,  big'ga-raist,  s.  ( bigamus , tat.  from  bis, 
Lat.  and  gamos,  marriage,  Gr.)  One  who  has 
two  wives  at  the  same  time.  Bigam  is  an  obso- 
lete form  of  the  word. 

Bigamy,  big'ga-me,  1.  The  crime  of  having  two 
wives  at  a time.  In  Canon  Law,  the  marriage 
of  a second  wife,  or  of  a widow,  or  a womau 
already  debauched.  It  is  in  this  sense  Shakspere 
uses  the  word  in  the  following  passage : 

A waning  beauty,  and  distressed  widow, 

Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  ail  his  thoughts 
To  base  declension  and  loathed  bigamy. 

Bigbellied,  big-bel'lid,  a.  Having  a largo  belly; 
advanced  in  pregnancy. 

A bigbellied  bottle's  the  soul  of  roy  care.— Aims. 

When  we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive,  1 
And  grow  ligbeUica  with  the  wanton  wind.— Shots. 

Bigboned,  big'bonde,  a.  Having  large  bones, 
stout ; strong  in  body. 

Bigcorned,  big'kawrud,  a.  Having  large  grains. 

The  Strength  of  bigeom'd  powder.— Dryden. 

Bigelovia,  bij-e-lo've-a,  1.  (after  Prof.  Bigelow.)  ; 
A genus  of  plants,  separated  by  Sprengel  from  ! 
Spermacc©,  or  Batton-wecd  : Order,  Rnbiacex.  I 

Bioeminate,  bi-jem'me-nate,  a.  (bis,  and  gtminus, 
Lat.)  In  Botany,  twin-forked. 

Biggin,  big'gin,  s.  (begum,  Fr.)  A cap  similar  to  i 
that  worn  by  children. 

Sleep  now  I 

Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 

As  he  whose  brows  with  homely  triggin  bound. 

Snores  out  the  watch  of  night — SKakt. 

In  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  biggin 
is  a common  word  for  a small  building,  coarsely 
got  up ; derived  from  the  Saxon  byggan,  to  build. 

Bight,  bite,  s.  The  double  Dart  of  a rope  when  j 
folded ; the  coil  of  a cable,  not  including  its  ends ; 
a bend  or  small  bay  between  two  points  of  land ; 1 
the  inward  bent  of  a horse's  chainbrel,  and  tbs 
bend  of  the  fore  knees. 

Biglandular,  bi-glan'dn-lar,  a.  In  Botany,  hav- 
ing two  glands. 

BiGLY,  bigle,  ad.  In  a big,  baqghtys  blustering 
manner;  tumidly. 

Bigness,  big'nes,  s.  Bulk;  size;  dimension. 

Biononi a,  big-no'ne-a.  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Bignon.) 
The  Trumpet-flower,  a genus  of  plant*  with  trum- 
pet-shaped corollas,  of  a white,  yellow,  orange, 
purple,  or  violet  colour.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
climbing  shrubs.  Most  of  the  species  are  natives 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  South  America : Type  of 
the  natural  order,  Bignoniacec. 

Dignoniacb.k,  big-noo-i-a'se-e,  s.  ( bigmmia , one 
of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Corolliflorous 
Exogens,  consisting  of  trace  and  shrubs,  mostly 
climbing,  and  of  great  variety,  with  showy  tram-  | 
pet-shaped  flowers;  many  of  them  are  of  great 
beauty.  They  aro  chiefly  inhabitants  of  tropi-  , 
cal  America.  1 
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Big  nos  ik  a:,  big-no-ni-c'e, s.  A tribe  ot  the  natural 
order,  Bignoniaoese. 

I * Bigot,  big'gut,  a.  ( French.)  A person  ohstinately 

and  perversely  attached  to  some  particular  dogma, 
creed,  or  practice ; a blind  zealot. 

Nora  —The  word  bigot  U said  by  Camden  to  be  derived 
fmm  Kollo,  Duko  of  Normandy,  refusing  with  an  oath 
(ne  se  by  'ML,  not  ao  by  God.)  to  kiss  the  foot  of  his 
father -in-luw,  Charles  the  Foolish,  when  invested,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  with  the  dukedom  ; on 
account  of  which  he  was  ironically  styled  • bigot, ' aud 
the  term  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Normans. 
Itullokur  says  * the  word  came  into  England  out  of 
Normandy,  where  it  continues  to  this  day  in  the  sense 
of  a hypocrite,  aud  also  a scrupulous  or  superstitious 
] person.’  Todd  traces  It  to  begutta,  one  of  the  appel- 
lations of  the  nuns  called  Begums,  who  were  distin- 
guished for  their  great  seal. 

Biooted,  big'gnt-ted,  a.  Blindly  possessed  in  fa- 
vour of  something;  irrationally  zealous. 

Biootedlt,  big  gut-ted-Ie,  ad  In  the  manner  of 
a bigot ; pertinaciously ; superstitiously. 

Biootrt,  big* gut-re,  $.  Blind  zeal;  prejudice; 
unreasonable  warmth  in  favour  of  party  or  opin- 
ion ; the  practice  or  tenets  of  a bigot. 

Bigsounding,  big*  sown 'ding,  a.  Having  a pom- 
pons sound. 

Bigswoln,  big'swoln,  a.  Turgid ; ready  to  burst. 

Bihydroguret,  bi-hi-drog'u-ret,  s.  A compound 
containing  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen. 

BlJOU,  be'zhoo,  ».  (French  ) A jewel ; a trinket 
or  little  box. 

Bijoctry,  be-zhoo'tre,  s.  Jewelry;  trinkets. 

Bijl  gous,  bi-ju'gus,  a.  (bis,  two,  and  jngum,  a yoke, 
Lat.)  In  Botany,  having  two  pair  of  leaflets. 

Bilabiate,  bi-la'be-ate,  a.  (bis,  and  labium,  a lip, 
Lat.)  In  Botany,  having  two  lips;  furnished 
with  an  outer  and  inner  lip. 

■ Bilamellate,  bi-lam 'mel-late,  a.  (bis,  and  lamella, 
a little  leaf,  Lat.)  Divided  longitudinally  into 
thin  leaves  or  plates. 

Bilan  deb,  bil'an-dur,  s.  (bylander,  Dutch.)  A 
small  flat  vessel  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods; 
used  principally  in  the  canals  of  the  Low  Countries. 

Bilateral,  bi-lat'er-al,  a.  (bis,  and  bit  us,  a side, 
Lit.)  Having  two  sides. 

Bilberry,  biH»cr-re,  s.  The  English  name  of  a 

I I plant,  or  of  its  berry,  Vaccinium  myrtillus,  or 
I Whortleberry. 

Bilbo,  bil'bo,  #.  A rapier;  a sword,  so  named  from 
Bilboa  in  Spain,  where  the  best  kinds  were  manu- 
factured. 

Bilboes,  bil'bo ze,  s.  A kind  of  stocks  used  at  sea 
in  the  punishment  of  offenders,  so  termed  from 
being  made  at  Bilboa  in  Spain. 

BiLDoguET,  bil'bo-ket,  s.  (French.)  The  toy  called 
a enp  and  ball. 

Bile,  bile,  s.  (bilis,  Lat.)  An  animal  secretion  of 
a greenish-yellow  colour,  bitter  taste,  and  some- 
what viscid  consistence,  secreted  from  the  blood, 
collected  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  discharged  into 
I the  lower  end  of  the  duodenum.  Human  bile, 
according  to  Berzelius,  consists  of  water,  800.4  ; 
' picromel,  80 ; albumen.  3 ; soda,  with  a little 
lime,  110.  The  use  of  bile  is  to  produce  a specific 
( change  upon  the  food  in  a certain  stage  of  its 
| digestion.  Also,  the  name  of  a collection  of  pus 
in  some  morbid  part  of  the  body. — See  Boil. 

Thou  art  a bib  in  my  corrupted  blood.— Shake. 

Bilkduct,  bile'dukt,  s.  The  vessel  or  canal  through 
| which  tlw  bile  flows. 

i Bilestoke,  bile'stone,  s.  A concretion  of  viscid  bile, 
f las 


Bilge,  bilj,  s.  The  swell  or  protuberant  part  of  a 
cask ; the  breadth  of  a ship’s  bottom  ; — v.  n.  to 
spring  a leak  by  a fracture  in  the  bilge. 

Biloe-fcmp,  bilj 'pump,  s.  A pump  to  draw  the 
bilge- water  from  a ship. 

Bilge- water  bi'j'waw-tur,  s.  The  leaked  water 
which  lies  on  the  bottom  or  bilge  of  a ship. 

Biliary,  bil’ya-re,  a.  (bilis,  Lat.)  Belonging  to 
the  bile. 

Bilimbi,  be-lira'bi,  s.  (Malayan  name.)  A fruit 
used  in  pickles,  the  produce  of  the  East  Indian 
plant,  Averrhoa  bilimbi. 

Bilingboatk,  biTliugz-gate,  s.  (a  word  named  after 
Bilingsgate  in  London,  in  conseqnence  of  the  ribald 
language  used  there.)  Ribaldry;  fool  language. 

BilingL'OUS,  bi-ling'gwus,  a.  (bis,  and  lingua,  a 
tongue,  Lat.)  Having  two  tongues,  or  speaking 
two  languages. 

Bilious,  bil'yus,  a.  (biliosus,  Lat)  Consisting  of 
bile;  diseased  with  an  over-abundance  of  bilious 
secretion;  choleric. 

Biliteral,  bi-lit'cr-al,  a.  (bis,  end  litera,  s letter, 
Lat.)  Consisting  of  two  letters 

Bilk,  bilk,  e.  a.  ( bilailcan,  Goth.)  To  cheat;  to 
defraud ; to  overreach ; to  frustrate. 

Bill,  bil,  a.  (bile.  Sax.)  The  beak  of  a bird ; a 
crescent-shaped  instrument  used  in  cutting  hedges, 
and  for  other  purposes ; a pick-axe  or  mattock  ; 
a battle-axe ; a written  paper  of  any  kind ; an 
account  of  money;  a law  presented  to  the.porlin- 
ment ; a physician’s  prescription  ; — e.  a.  to  pub- 
lish by  an  advertisement ; — e.  n.  to  caress,  as 
doves,  by  joining  bills ; to  be  fond. 

Bill  of  Credit:  that  which  a merchant  or  banker 
gives  to  a person,  empowering  him  to  receive 
money  from  bis  correspondents  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Bill  of  Divorce,  in  the  Jewish  Law,  was  a writing 
given  by  the  husband  to  the  wife,  by  which  the 
marriage  relation  was  dissolved. 

Bill  of  Entry:  a note  of  the  particulars  of  goods 
entered  at  the  custom-house,  delivered  with  cer- 
tain duplicates  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  of 
the  port,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Customs 
Regulation  Act. 

Bill  m Equity  or  Chancery:  the  first  commence- 
ment of  a suit  in  Chancery  is  by  preferring  a bill 
to  tbo  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  nature  of  a decla- 
ration at  common  law,  or  a libel  of  allegation 
in  the  spiritual  court,  setting  forth  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  at  length,  and  praying  for  1 
relief ; and  also  a process  of  subpeena  against  the 
defendant,  to  compel  him  to  answer  upon  oath  all 
matters  charged  in  the  bill. 

Bill  of  Exceptions,  is  when  the  counsel  of  either 
party,  in  the  hearing  and  determining  of  a cause, 
apprehends  that  the  judge,  either  in  his  directions 
or  decisions,  mistakes  the  law,  through  ignorance, 
inadvertence,  or  design,  requires  him  to  so.l  a bill 
of  exceptions,  stating  the  points  wherein  he  is 
supposed  to  err. 

Bill  of  Exchange:  a written  order  directing  one 
party  to  pay  a sum  of  money  to  another,  cither  to 
the  person  who  gives  the  order,  or  to  some  third  j 
party,  at  a day  fixed  or  ascertainable.  The  per- 
son who  issues  the  order  is  called  the  drawer} 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  called  the 
drawee,  until  he  consent  to  honour  the  draft  or 
obey  the  order,  aLcr  which  he  is  called  the  ac- 
ceptor. The  bill  may  be  passed  from  band  to 
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hand  bjr  delivery  or  indorsation,  according  to  cir- 
, cumstancea ; and,  in  the  Utter  case,  the  individual 
who  makes  it  over  is  called  the  indorter , and  the 
person  who  receive*  it  the  indorsee.  The  person 
who  is  in  the  legal  possession  of  the  bill,  and  the 
obligation  it  contains,  is  termed  the  holder  or  payee. 

Bill  of  Health:  a certificate  or  instrument,  signed 
by  proper  authorities,  delivered  to  the  masters  of 
j ships  at  the  time  of  their  dealing  out  trom  all 
part*  or  places  suspected  of  being  infested  with 
disease,  certifying  the  state  of  heaith  at  the  time 
that  such  ships  sailed. 

Bill  of  lading : a written  account  of  goods  shipped 
I by  any  person  on  board  a vessel,  signed  by  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  who  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  goods,  and  promises  to  deliver  them 
safe  at  the  place  to  which  they  are  directed. 

Bill  in  Laic : proceedings  signifying  a declaration 
in  writing,  expressive  of  the  grievanco  and  wrong 
which  the  complainant  has  suffered  by  the  party 
complained  of,  or  else  of  some  act  committed  by 
him  against  some  law  or  statute  of  the  realm. 

Bill  of  Mortality : an  account  of  deaths  in  a place, 
in  a given  time. 

Bill  of  Parcels:  an  account  of  goods  sold,  given 
i by  the  seller  to  the  purchaser,  usually  containing 
the  quantities  and  prices  of  the  articles,  with  a 
statement  of  the  date,  and  terms  of  credit. 

Bill  in  Parliament:  a paper  containing  propositions 
offered  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  to  be  passed 
by  them,  and  then  to  be  presented  to  the  sovereign 
to  pass  into  an  act  or  law. 

Bill  of  Rights : a declaration  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges claimed  by  a people. 

Bill  of  Sale,  is  when  a person,  wanting  a sum  of 
money,  delivers  goods  as  a security  to  the  lender, 
i ! to  whom  be  gives  his  bill,  empowering  him  to 
sell  the  goods  in  case  the  sum  borrowed  is  not 
repaid  with  interest  at  the  time  appointed. 

Bill  of  Sight:  a form  of  entry  at  the  custom- 
house, by  which  goods,  respecting  which  the  im- 
porter is  not  possessed  of  full  information,  may  be 
provisionally  landed  for  examination.  The  bill 
must  contain  the  best  description  that  can  be 
I given,  and  a perfect  entry  is  required  to  be  made 
within  three  Jays. 

Bill,  Single  or  Penal:  a writing  under  seal,  where 
one  person  b bound  to  another  to  pay  a sum  on  a 
future  day,  or  presently  on  demand,  according  to 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  at  the  time  it  is 
entered  into,  and  the  dealings  between  them.  The 
bill  single  has  no  penalty  attached  to  its  non-pay- 
ment ; the  bill  penal  has  a penalty  stated. 

Bill  of  Store:  a form  of  writing,  by  which  cer- 
, tain  kinds  of  goods  may  be  entered  at  the  custom- 
house for  re  importation;  also,  a custom-house 
license,  permitting  the  provisions  and  stores  neces- 
sary for  a ship’s  voyage  to  be  shipped  duty  free, 
and  without  entry. 

Bill  of  Sufferance : a license  granted  by  a person  at 
the  custom-house,  suffering  him  to  trade  from  one 
English  port  to  another  without  paying  custom. 

| Billet,  billet,  t.  (French.)  A small  note  or  paper 
in  writing;  a ticket  directing  soldiers  where  to 
lodge ; ( billot,  Fr.)  a small  log  of  firewood ; — v.  a. 
to  direct  a soldier,  by  a ticket  or  note,  where  and 
with  whom  he  ia  to  lodge ; to  quarter  or  place  in 
j lodgings. 

Billet-doux,  bilHe-doo,  «.  (French.)  An  affec- 
tionately written  epistle;  a love-letter. 


Billiards,  bil'yurdz,  t.  {bit lard,  Fr.)  A game  1 
played  on  a rectangular  table  with  little  ivory 
balls,  which  the  players  endeavour  to  drive  into 
hazard  nets,  or  little  bags,  situated  at  the  corners 
and  sides  of  the  table,  by  striking  one  ball  against 
another  by  means  of  rods,  called  cues. 

Billion,  bU'yun,  t.  ( bit , Lat.  and  million .)  A mil- 
lion of  millions;  in  figures,  1,000,000,000,000. 

BlLLirmtO,  bil'lit-ting,  a.  A term  used  by  hunters 
for  the  ordure  or  dnng  of  a fox. 

Billon,  bil'lon,  t.  (French.)  Gold  or  silver  below 
the  standard  value  by  adulteration  with  copper, 
the  copper  predominating. 

Billot,  ifi Hot,  t.  ( billot , a block,  Fr.)  Bnllioa  in 
the  block  or  bar  previous  to  being  coined. 

Billow,  bil'lo,  t.  (bilge.  Germ,  bolge,  Dan.  pro- 
bably from  bahg,  a bladder,  Sax.)  A swollen 
ware  or  surge  of  the  sea ; 

The  bitiowt  heave  around  me,  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices. — Byron. 

— v.  «.  to  swell ; to  roll  as  a wave. 

The  Mowing  anew  and  violence  of  the  *bower.— Prior. 

Billow-beaten,  bil'lo-be-tn,  o.  Tossed  by  the 

waves. 

He,  witting  in  bis  own  sublimed  height, 

Survojs  and  weighs  the  tnlLno-tteuItu  fate 
Of  towering  statist*. — Jordan. 

Billowy,  billo-e,  a.  Swelling;  turgid;  wavy. 

Bilman,  ) bil'man,  t.  One  who  uses  a bill : for- 

Billman,)  merly  applied  to  a soldier  armed  with  1 
a bill. — Obsolete. 

Bilobate,  bi'lo-bate,)  a.  (bit,  and  hjbot, Gr.)  Hav-  | 

Bilobed,  bi-lobde',  ) mg  two  lobes. 

Bilocular,  bi-lok'u-lar,  a.  (bit,  and  loculut , a small 
place  or  cell,  Lat.)  Having  two  oella. 

Biloculina,  bi-lok-u-li'na,  t.  A name  given  by 
D’Orbigny  to  a genus  of  very  minute  two-celled 
cephalopoda. 

Bl  maculate,  bi-mak'u-late,  a.  (bit,  and  macula,  a 
spot,  Lat.)  Marked  with  two  spots. 

Bimana,  bi-ma'na,  t.  (bit,  and  manut,  the  hand, 
Lat.  bi  inane*,  Cuvier.)  The  name  given  by 
Hamilton  Smith  and  others  to  the  first  order  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  consisting  of  the  genus  and 
species  Homo , Man.  Man  ia  distinguished  in  his 
physical  structure  from  the  Quadrumana,  which 
most  nearly  approach  him  by  many  peculiarities; 
the  chief  of  which  are — the  possession  of  hands 
on  the  fore  limbs,  with  opposable  thumbs;  the 
structure  of  the  pelvis  and  the  feet,  by  which  ho 
is  enabled  to  support  an  upright  noaition ; the  form 
of  the  teeth,  ana  of  the  adaptation  ot  the  organs  ! 
of  speech  for  articulate  sounds ; as  also,  the  supo-  | 
rior  magnitude  of  his  brain,  and  the  number  oi  its  i 
convolutions.  The  normal  varieties  of  man  are— • 
the  Caucasian,  the  Mangolian.  and  the  Negro. 
The  anomalous  races  are — the  Malayan,  Polyne- 
sian, Australian,  Tasmanian,  Hyperborean,  and 
the  American  Indian. 

BlMANOUS,  hi-ma'nua,  a.  Haring  two  hands. 

Bimaroinate,  bi-mdr'je-nate,  a.  (bit,  Lat.  and 
margin.)  In  Conchology,  applied  to  shells  which  ? 
have  a double  margin  as  for  as  the  Up. 

Bimkdial,  bi-me'de-al,  a.  (bit,  and  media,  middle, 
Lat.)  A term  appUcd  to  a quantity  arising  from 
a combination  of  two  other  quantities.  In  Mathe- 
matics, if  two  medial  lines,  A B and  B C,  com  men-  i 
surable  only  in  power  and  containing  a rational 
rectangle,  are  compounded,  the  whole  line  A C 
will  be  irrational,  and  called  a bimedial  line.  I 
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Bimknsal,  bi-men'aal,  $.  (bit,  and  mensa,  a month, 
Lat.)  Occurring  once  in  two  months. 

Bimuscular,  bi-mus’ku-lar,  a.  (bit,  and  musculo  - 
tut,  muscular,  Lat.)  In  Malacology,  baring  two 
attaching  muscles,  and  two  muscular  impressions. 

Bin,  bin,  (bin,  am,  Sax.)  A word  often  used  by 
oar  old  writers  for  be  and  been ; — s.  (binne,  a 
manger,  butch,  or  rack,  Sax.)  a place  in  which 
corn,  bread,  or  wine  is  deposited. 

At  when  from  rooting  in  a bin. 

All  powder’d  o'er  from  tail  to  chin, 

A lively  maggot  sallies  out. 

You  know  him  by  hia  luixei  snout— StHfl. 

Binary,  bi'na-re,  a,  (binarius,  Lat)  Composed  of 
two;  double; — *.  the  constitution  of  two.  Binary 
number,  a number  composed  of  two  integers,  as 
39.  68.  Binary  arithmetic,  a kind  of  nutation 
proposed  by  Leibnitx,  iu  which,  instead  of  the  ten 
figures  used  in  common  arithmetic,  and  the  pro- 
gression from  ten  to  ten,  two  only,  I and  0,  are 
employed,  the  0 haring  the  power  of  multiplying 
the  preceding  1.  In  Music,  binary  measure  is 
that  in  which  the  raising  of  the  hand  or  foot  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  falling;  it  is  usually  called 
common  time. 

Bin  ate,  bi’natc,  v.  a.  (bis,  and  natus,  born,  Lat.) 
In  Botany,  produced  in  twos ; growing  in  couples ; 
applied  to  a finger-leaf  haring  two  leafieta  inserted 
nt  the  same  point,  exactly  on  the  top  of  the  petiole. 

Bind,  binde,  v.  a.  Past,  I bound ; past  part,  bound 
or  bounden ; — the  last  word  being  obsolete ; — 
(bindan.  Sax.  and  Goth.)  To  confine  with  bonds ; 
to  enchain  ; to  gird ; to  enwrap ; to  involve ; to 

! connect  closely  or  inseparably ; to  cover  a wound 
with  dressings  and  bandages;  to  lay  under  solemn 
obligation  by  stipulation,  promise,  or  oath  ; to 
compel  by  force  or  law ; to  constrain  by  kindness ; 
to  constrain  by  moral  persuasion  ; to  confine  ; to 
hinder — with  nt,  if  the  restraint  be  local — with 
up,  if  it  relate  to  thought  or  act ; to  restrain  the 
laxity  of  the  bowels ; to  render  costive  ; to  cover 
! with  leather  or  other  matter,  as  in  bookbinding; 

! to  cover  or  secure  anything  with  a band ; to  con- 
| firm  or  ratify ; to  form  a bonier;  to  make  hard  or 
firm.  To  bind  to,  to  oblige  to  serve  some  one  by 
contract  or  indenture ; to  bind  over,  to  oblige  by 
bond  to  make  appearance,  or  to  keep  the  peace ; 
— v.  n.  to  contract,  so  as  to  grow  stiff  and  hard  ; 
to  become  costive;  to  be  obligatory; — t.  a stalk 
of  hops,  so  called  from  its  twining  round  a pole  or 
tree,  two  or  three  binds  beiug  reckoned  sufficient 
for  one  pole. 

1 Binder,  bind'ur,  t.  One  who  binds  books;  one 
! who  binds  sheaves  of  corn ; a fillet ; anything  that 
is  used  in  binding  another. 

Binding,  bind'ing,  s.  A bandage;  the  cover  of  a 1 
book ; the  act  of  fastening  with  a band ; obliging 
by  a bond  or  contract ; a ribbon,  tape,  or  other 
matter,  used  in  securing  the  edges  of  doth.  In 
Fenring,  a method  of  securing  or  crossing  the  ad- 
I versary’s  sword  with  pressure,  accompanied  with 
a spring  of  the  wrist.  In  Falconry,  a term  used 
in  tiring,  or  when  a hawk  seises  his  prey.  A 
binding-screw  is  one  by  which  the  wires  of  gal- 
vanic batteries,  electro -magnetic  apparatus,  &c., 
are  bound  together  during  the  time  of  action. 
Binding- joists  are  those  into  which  the  trimmers 
of  staircases,  and  well-boles  of  stairs  and  chimney- 
ways,  are  framed  ; — o.  obligatory ; constrictive. 

| Binpinqly,  binde  ing-le,  ad.  In  a binding  manner. 


Bindweed,  binde 'weed,  $.  The  common  name  of 
the  genus  of  plants  Convolvulus,  as  also  of  Smilaz 
aspera. — See  Convolvulus. 

Binervate,  bi-ner'vate,  a.  In  Entomology,  applied 
to  the  wing  of  an  insect. 

Bing,  bing,  s.  A heap. 

Binnacle,)  bin  na-kl,  s.  The  frame  in  the  steer 

Binacle,  ) age  of  a ship  in  which  the  compass 
is  placed. 

Binoclk,  bin'o-kl,  a.  (bis,  and  ocul>u,  an  eye,  Lat ) 

A dioptric  telescope  fitted  with  two  tubes  joined 
together,  so  that  an  object  can  bo  seen  at  a dis- 
tance with  both  eyes. 

Binocular,  bi-nok'u-lar,  a.  Having  two  eyes,  or 
two-eyed  tabes. 

Binoculate,  bi  - nok ' a - late,  a.  Same  as  Bioo  i 
cular. 

Binoculus,  bi-nok'u-lus,  s.  A genus  of  Phyllo 
podous  crustaceans,  inhabiting  fresh  water  ditches. 

Binomial,  bi-no'rne-al,  a.  (bis,  twice,  and  nomen, 
a name,  Lat)  In  Algebra,  a binomial  quantity 
is  one  composed  of  two  terms  connected  with  the 
signs  plus  or  minus,  as  n -f-  b,  c — d.  The  Bi- 
nomial Theory  is  a formula  by  which  a binomial  t 
quantity  can  be  raised  to  any  power,  or  for  ex  * 
trading  any  root  of  it,  by  an  approximating  infi 
nite  scries. 

Binominous,  bi-nom'e-nua,  a.  Haring  two  names 

Binotoxous,  bi-not'onus,  a.  (bis,  and  nota,  a note, 
Lat.)  Consisting  of  two  notes. 

Binoxide,  bi-noks  ide,  i.  (bit,  Lat.  and  oxide,')  A 
compound  body,  containing  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen. 

Bioclllatk,  bi-os'sel-late,  a.  (bis,  and  ocellus,  a 
little  eye,  Lat.)  In  Entomology,  applied  to  a 
wing  when  it  is  dotted  with  two  eye-like  spots. 

Biographer,  bi-og'gra-fur,  s.  (bios,  life,  and 
grapho,  I write,  Gr.)  One  who  writes  sn  sc-  I 
count  or  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  a parti- 
cular person ; a writer  of  lives. 

Biographic,  bi-o-graf'ik,  ) a.  Pertaining  to 

Biographical,  bi-o-graf'e-kal,)  biography;  con- 
taining biography. 

Biography,  bi-og'gra-fe,  s.  The  history  of  the 
life  and  character  of  any  person. 

Biology,  bi-ol'o-je,  a.  (bios,  life,  and  logos,  a dis- 
cout se,  Gr.)  A description  of  life  and  of  the  ani- 
mal structure  in  its  living  state;  the  science  of 
life;  physiology. 

Biophytum,  bi-of'e-tum,  t.  (bios,  life,  and  phytnn, 
Gr.)  A Chinese  annual  plant,  the  pods  of  which 
open  when  touched : the  Oxalis  seusitiva  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

Biotine,  bi'o-tine,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Biot.)  A i 
Veauvian  mineral  of  a white  or  yellowish  colour 
and  brilliant  lustre. 

Bipapillaria,  bi-pap-pil-la're-a,  s.  (bis,  and  pa- 
pilla, a nipple,  Lat.)  A genus  of  marine  Mol- 
luscs ; bodies  free  and  naked ; shape  between  oval 
and  globular,  and  terminated  by  a tail,  haring  at 
the  upper  extremity  two  conical  papillic,  which 
are  equal,  perforated,  and  furnished  with  tenta- 
cula. 

Bipakocs,  bip'pa-rus,  a.  (bis,  and  pario , I bring 
forth,  Lat.)  Producing  two  at  a birth. 

BlPARTLDLE,  bi-  pdr'te-bl, ) a.  (bis,  and  parteo,  I 

Bipabtilb,  bip'pdr-tile,  ) divide.)  Divisible  into 
two  parts. 

Bipauiient,  bi-pdr'shent,  a.  Two  equal  parts;— 
f.  a number  that  divides  into  two  equal  parts.  ; 
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Bipartite,  bip'jKfr-tite,  cu  Divided  or  deft  into 
two  parts. 

BirARTtTi,  bi-pdr-ti'te,  s.  A section  of  Coleopto- 
rous  insects : Tribe,  Carubici. 

I Bi  partition,  bi-pdr-tbh'un,  s.  The  net  of  divid- 
ing into  equal  parta,  or  of  making  two  correspond- 
ing parts. 

Bipectinate,  Li-pek'te-nate,  a.  (bis,  and  pecten,  a 
comb,  Lat.)  Having  two  margins  toothed  like  a 
comb. 

J Biped,  bi'ped,  s.  (bipes,  Lat  bipede,  Ft  from  bis, 

1 and  pedes,  a foot,  Lat.)  An  animal  with  two  feet. 

Bipedal,  bi-pe'dal,  a.  Having  two  feet;  of  the 
length  of  two  feet. 

BlPELTATA,  bi-pel'tay-ta,  ».  (bis,  double,  and  pelt*, 
a shield,  Lat.)  A family  of  crustaceans,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Stomapoda,  in  which  the  shell  is 
divided  into  two  shields,  the  anterior  of  which  is 
very  large,  more  or  less  oval,  and  forma  the  head; 
the  posterior,  corresponding  to  the  thorax,  is  trans- 
verse and  angular  in  its  circumference,  and  sup- 
ports the  foot -jaws  and  feet. 

Bl PELTATE,  bi-pel'tite,  a.  (bis,  and  pelia,  a shield, 
Lat.)  Having  a double  shield. 

Bipknnatk,  bi-pen'nate,  \ a.  (bis,  and  pen- 

Bipknnated,  bi-pen'nay-ted,  ) na,  a wing,  Lat.) 
Having  two  wings ; twice  pennutc. 
i Bites,  bi'pes,  s.  (bipes,  two-footed,  Lat)  A genus 
! of  eel-shaped  reptiles,  in  which  the  hind  feet  only, 
and  the  clavicles,  or  shoulderblades,  of  the  four 
extremities,  are  hid  under  the  skin. 

Bipetalous,  bi-pct'a-lus,  a.  (bis,  Lat.  and  peLtion, 
Gr.)  Having  two  flower-leaves  or  petals. 

Bl  pinnate,  bi-pin'nate,  a.  (bis,  and  pinna,  a wing, 
Lat.)  Doubly  pinnate;  applied  to  a compound 
! leaf  having  a common  petiole  or  stalk,  which  pro- 
duces two  lateral  ones,  in  which  the  leaflets  are 
inserted. 

Bipinnatified,  bi-pin-nat'e-fid,  a.  Having  pin- 
nutitied  or  winged  leaves  on  each  side  oi  the  petiole 
or  leaf  stalk. 

| BiniORA,  bii  fo-ra,  s.  (bis,  Lat.  and  phoro,  I bear, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  naked  Acephala:  Family,  Se- 
! gregata. 

Bipolar,  bi -polar,  a.  Doubly  polar. 

, Bl  PUNCTUAL,  bi-punk'tu-al,  a.  (bis,  and  punctum, 
a point,  Lat.)  Haring  two  points, 
j Bipufillate,  bi-pu'pil-late,  a.  (bis,  and  pupillc, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  Lat.)  In  Entomology,  ap- 
plied to  the  wing  of  a butterfly,  having  two  eye- 
like  dots  on  it  of  different  colours. 

Biquadrate,  bi-kwa'drate,  > a.  (bis,  and  qua- 

BlQUADRATIC,  bi-kwa-drat'ik,  ) dratus,  squared. 
LaU)  In  Mathematics,  the  fourth  power  arising 
from  the  multiplication  of  a square  by  itself;  as, 
4 x 4 — 16  x 16  = 256,  the  biquadratic  power 
of  4.  In  Algebra,  it  is  noted  at  <t,  &c.  Bi- 
1 quadratic  equation,  is  one  in  which  the  unknown 
quantity  runs  to  the  fourth,  but  not  to  a higher 
power.  Biquadratic  root,  the  fourth  root  of  any 
quantity  ; the  square  root  of  any  number  or  quan- 
tity, marked  V. 

Biquintile,  be-kwin'tile,  a.  (bis,  and  quin/us,  the 
fifth,  Lat.)  An  aspect  of  the  planets  when  they 
are  distant  from  each  other  by  twice  the  fifth  part 
of  the  great  circle,  or  144°. 

Biradiate,  bi-ra'de-ate,  ) a.  (bu,  and  radlatus, 

Bl  radiated,  bi-ra'de-ay-ted,)  rayed,  Lat.)  Hav- 
ing two  rays. 

Birch,  burtsh,  s.  (biroe,  Sax.  btrke,  Germ,  birk. 


Dan.  birk,  Scotio6.)  The  common  English  name 
of  the  Betula  of  botanists.  The  leaves  of  the 
birch  are  like  thoeo  of  the  poplar ; the  shoots 
slender  and  weak ; the  catkins  produced  at  remote 
distances  from  the  fruits  on  the  same  tree ; the 
fruit  is  a little  scaly  cone ; the  seeds  are  winga  1, 
and  the  tree  casts  its  outer  rhind  every  year. 
Birchen,  bar'tshn,  a.  (bircene,  Sax.)  Made  of 
the  wood  of  the  birch  ; consisting  of  birchen. 

Biacu  Wink,  burtsh  wine,  s.  Wine  made  of  the 
vernal  juice  of  the  birch,  once  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. 

She  boasts  no  charms  divine, 

Yet  she  can  carve,  and  make  birch  wine. — 

T.  H’arion. 

Bird,  burd,  s.  (bird  or  brid.  Sax.)  A feathered 
oviparous  vertebrated  animal ; a general  term  for 
the  -feathered  kind ; a fuwL  Birds  are  di*tin> 
guished  from  the  other  Vertebrata  in  having  the 
body  covered  with  feathers,  and  possessing  two 
feet  and  two  wings.  The  mandible  of  birds  is 
naked  and  protracted ; they  are  destitute  of  teeth,  1 : 
scrotum,  womb,  bladder,  epiglottis,  and  diaphmm. 
They  constitute  the  order  Aves  of  naturalists.  In 
the  arrangement  of  Cuvier,  they  are  divided  into 
the  following  orders : — Actipitrea,  Passerine,  Scan- 
Borisr,  Gallinncete,  Grallutoruc,  Palmipedes ; — v.  n. 
to  catch  birds. 

I do  invite  you  to-morrow  to  my  house  to  breakfast ; 
after,  we'll  a fording  together. — Shots. 

Bikdbolt,  bunl'bolte,  s.  An  arrow  having  a ball 
of  wood  at  the  end  of  it,  with  an  iron  point  pro- 
jecting from  it,  used  formerly  in  shooting  birds. 

To  be  generous,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  taka 
those  tilings  fur  birdboUs  which  you  deem  cannon  bul- 
lets.— Shuts, 

Birdcage,  burd'kje,  s.  A framework  with  inter- 
sticial  spaces  made  of  wire  or  wicker,  in  which 
birds  ore  kept. 

Birdcall,  burd'kawl,  *.  A pipe  or  reed  with  which 
fowlers  allure  birds  to  their  nets  by  an  imitation 
of  tlwir  notes. 

Birdcatciier,  burd'katsh-or,  s.  One  who  makes 
it  his  employment  to  catch  birds ; a fowler. 
Birdcatciiing,  burd'katsb-ing,  i.  The  practice 
and  art  of  ensnaring  birds. 

Birder,  bur'dur,  s.  A binlcatcher. — Not  used. 

Bird  eve,  burd’i,  ) a.  * A word  often  applied  to 
Bird's-eye,  burdx'i,)  pictures  of  places  and  land-  ; 
scapes,  to  denote  such  a view  as  may  be  supposed  j 
to  be  obtained  by  a bird  in  the  air. 

A bin  I eye  landscape  of  a promised  land— Burks, 
Birdeyed,  burd'ide,  a.  Quick-sighted. 

'Slud,  ’tin  the  horse-start  out  o’  the  brown  study.—  . 
Rather  the  birdeyed  stroke,  sir.— Ben  Juneon. 

Bird-fancier,  burd-fan'se-ur,  s.  One  who  delights  1 
in  birds. 

Birdingpiece,  bur'ding-pces,  s.  A fowlingpicce. 
Birdlike,  bunl'like,  a.  Resembling  a bird. 
Birdlime,  burdTime,  s.  A glutinous  adhesive  sub- 
stance made  of  the  bark  of  the  holly,  used  in 
catching  birds.  It  is  also  made  from  the  in  isle  toe, 
V'iscus  album, 

Birdlimed,  burd'limde,  a.  Spread  with  birdlime ; 
figuratively,  laid  to  ensnare. 

Those  birdlimed  kindnesses.— HouxlCs  Istters. 
Bikdman,  burd'man,  s.  A fowler  or  birdcatciier. 
Bird  or  Paradise. — See  Paradiiuea. 

Biudpkpper,  burd  pep'pur,  s.  The  Capsicum  bac 
cutum,  an  Indian  plant:  Order,  Solanea*. 

r Wl  | 
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Birds,  burdz,  «.  pi.  In  Heraldry,  birds  represent 
a contemplative  or  active  life,  and  are  emblems  of 
expedition,  liberty  readiness,  and  fear. 

| Bird’s-CHERRT,  burdx-tsher're,  #.  Pranas  padna, 
a small  ornamental  tree  with  white  flowers  in  leafy 
branches,  and  berries,  successively  green,  red,  and 
block,  nauseous  to  the  taste,  though  greedily  eaten 
by  birds.  Common  in  woods  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland : Order,  Amygdalese. 

Bird’s  - eve  Maple,  burdz'i  ma'pl,  s.  Curled 
maple,  a species  of  wood  extensively  used  in  cabi- 
net-work. 

Bird’s-poot. — See  Omithopns, 

Bird’s- foot  Trefoil. — See  Lotus. 

Bird’s-mouth,  burdx'mowtb,  s.  In  Architecture, 
an  interior  angle  or  notch  cut  across  the  grain  at 
j the  extremity  of  a piece  of  timber,  for  *ts  reception 
on  the  edge*  of  a notch ; also,  the  anterior  of  a 
polygon. 

Bird’s- nest,  bun]  x' nest,  #.  The  erection  con- 
structed by  birds,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs 
and  hatch  their  young. 

Bird-witted,  burd-wit'ted,  a.  Hot  having  the 
faculty  of  attention. — An  absurd  word. 

Bireme,  bi'rerae,  i.  (biremes,  Lat.)  An  ancient 
form  of  a vessel  with  two  tiers  or  banks  of  oars. 

Birgandlr,  ber'gun-dur,  s.  A species  of  goose. 

Bihgub,  ber'gus,  s.  A genus  of  Decapod  crustaceans, 
allied  to  the  hermit  crabs,  P<ujuru$ . 

Birhomboidal,  bi-rom-boyd'al,  a.  Composed  of 
| double  rhomboids. 

B I rostrate,  bi-ros'tnite,  ) a.  Having  a doable 

Birostratkd,  bi-ros'tra-ted,)  beak. 

Birostrites,  bi-ros'tri*tes,  #.  (bis,  and  rostrum,  a 
beak,  Lat.)  A fossil  two-beaked  vivalve  shell,  the 
1 disks  of  the  valves  of  which  are  raised  into  un- 
equal and  rather  straight  divaricating  cones  resem- 
bling boras,  the  base  of  the  shorter  being  surrounded 
by  that  of  the  longer. 

Birth,  berfA,  a.  (beorth,  Sax.)  The  act  of  coming 
into  life ; extraction ; lineage ; rank  which  is  in- 
herited by  descent;  the  condition  or  circumstances 
in  which  any  person  is  born;  tho  thing  bom; 
production,  whether  animal  or  vegetable;  the  net 
of  bringing  forth.  Birth,  or  rather  bert A,  is  a sea 
term. — See  Berth. 

Birthday,  bertA'day,  ».  The  day  on  which  any 
one  is  bora ; the  day  of  the  year  on  which  any 
one  was  born. 

Bibthdom,  bertVdum,  *.  Privilego  of  birth. 

Let  ua  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword,  and,  like  good  men. 

Bestride  our  downfall'll  birihdom . — £Ao£«. 

| Birthright,  bcrtA'nite,  $.  The  night  on  which 
any  one  is  born;  tho  night  annually  kept  in 
memory  of  one’s  berth. 

A youth  more  glittering  than  a birlknfght  beau.— 

Pope. 

Birthplace,  bertA'plase,  s.  The  place  of  a per- 
son’s nativity. 

i Birthright,  berfA 'rite,  #.  The  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  which  a person  is  born  ; the  right  of  the 
first-born. 

Birtiisono,  berfA'song,  a.  A song  sung  at  the 
nativity  of  a person. 

! Birth8Trangled,  berfA 'strang-gld,  a.  Strangled 
or  suffocated  in  being  born. 

Finger  of  birthjtranyUd  babe, 

Ditch-delivered  by  a drab .—Shaks. 

j Birtiiwort. — See  Ariito’.ochia. 
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Bis,  bis,  ad.  (bis,  twice,  Lat.)  In  Music,  bit  denotes 
that  the  passage  is  to  be  repeated. 

Biscotin,  bis'ko-tin,  *.  (French.)  A sugar  cake  or 
biscuit  made  of  flour,  sugar,  eggs,  and  orange 
flowers. 

Biscuit,  blslrit,  t.  (French  word  from  bis,  twice, 
Lat.  and  miU  baked,  Fr.)  A kind  of  discoid*!  . 
or  quoit-s)  ap  -d  flour-cake.  Sea  biscuit  is  an  ex-  j 
tra  hard  \ariety,  baked  so  as  to  preserve  during 
long  voyages.  Other  varieties  are  made  of  fine 
flour,  butter,  &c.,  or,  as  confections,  under  the 
name  of  seed-biscuit,  spnnge-biacuit,  &c.  Biscuit 
is  a name  also  given  to  a kind  of  porcelain,  of 
which  groups  and  figures  are  made,  and  which  are 
twice  passed  through  the  fire.  The  name  is  like- 
wise given  to  earthenware  and  porcelain  after  it 
has  been  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  before  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  glazing  process. 

Biscctella,  Ws-ku-tclla,  1.  (bis,  and  scutella , a 
saucer,  I Jit.  from  the  form  of  its  seed-vessels  when 
bursting.)  Bastard -mustard,  a genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers : Order,  Cracifenc. 

Bisect,  bi-sekt',  r.  a.  (bis,  and  aco,  I cut,  Lat.) 

To  divide  into  two  equal  parts. 

Bisection,  bi-sek'shun,  1.  Division  into  two  equal 
parts. 

Bibeoment,  bi-seg'ment,  9.  (bis,  and  segmen,  a 
slice,  Lat.)  One  of  the  parts  of  a line  divided 
into  two  equal  parts. 

Bisbrrula,  bi-*er'ra-la,  s.  (bis,  and  serrula . a aaw, 
Lat.)  The  hatchet  vetch,  a leguminous  plant,  the 
pods  of  which  are  serrated  on  each  edge. 

Bisetosb,  bi-se'tose,)  a.  (bis,  and  seta,  a bristle, 

Bisetocs,  bi-se'tus,  j Lat.)  Having  two  bristle- 
like  appendages. 

BlSEXOUS,  bi-seks'us,  ) a.  (bis,  and  sexut,  Lat) 

Bisexual,  bi-freks'u-al,)  Belonging  to  both  sexes. 

Bishop,  bish'np,  s.  (episcopus,  Lat.  episkopot , Gr. 
bitceop , and  bitcop,  Sax.)  A prelate,  one  of  tbe 
chief  rulers  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  York.  The 
prelates  of  the  Church  of  England  are  spiritual 
lords,  and  have  a seat  in  the  boose  of  peers.  The 
bishops  of  tbe  Church  of  Ireland  are  represented 
in  that  bouse  by  four  of  their  number.  Tbe  office 
of  bishop  is  also  held  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  Churches.  It  is  contended  by  Antiepisco- 
palians, that,  in  the  primitive  church,  the  office 
of  a bishop  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  super- 
intendency  exercised  by  presbyters  as  pastors  of 
particular  churches,  and  that  the  claim  of  aposto- 
lic succession,  as  well  as  tbe  immense  wealth  at- 
tached to  such  charges,  is  unscriptural.  A cant 
word  for  a mixture  of  wine,  oranges,  and  sugar ; 

Fine  oranges, 

Well  roasted  with  sugar  and  wine  in  a cup, 

They’ll  make  a sweet  bishop  when  gentle  folk*  sup 

—v.  a.  to  confirm ; to  admit  solemnly  into  the 
church ; a mode  of  trickery  among  horsedealers, 
to  make  an  old  horse  appear  younger  than  he  is. 

Bihiiopdom,  bish'up-dum,  s.  (bitceopdom,  from  his~  j 
ceop,  and  dam,  a province,  Sax.)  The  jurisdiction 
of  a bishop. 

Bishoplike,  bish'up-like,  | a.  (bisceoplic,  Sax.) 

Bishoplt,  bish'up-le,  j Resembling  a bishop; 
belonging  to  a bishop. 

Bishopric,  bish'up-rik,  s.  (bitceoprice,  compounded 
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of  b'aceop,  and  rice , a region.)  The  diocese  of  a 
bishop ; the  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
’ bishop ; the  office  of  a bishop. 

BlSHOl'SWKED,  bish'upz-weed,  ) t.  (bisceop-tcyrt, 

Bisiiopswort,  bish'upz-wurt,  ) Sax.)  TheSison 
ainmi  of  Linnaeus,  and  PimpinelU  lateriflora  of 
Sprengel,  a species  of  the  umbelliferous  genus 
Honey  wort. 

Bisk,  bisk,  s.  (i bisque,  Fr.)  Soup  or  broth  made  by 
boiling  different  kinds  of  butcher  meat  together , 
cullis ; gravy  soup. 

Bisket. — See  Biscuit. 

Bismuth,  biz'mutA,  s.  (wismuth,  Germ.)  A metal 
of  a yellowish  or  reddish -white  colour,  harder  than 
lead,  and  not  malleable.  Its  equivalent  is  7 1 ; j 
oxygen  being  8.  Its  principal  chemical  compounds 
arc,  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  bismuth,  the 
chloride,  bromide,  and  sulphuret  of  bismuth,  the 
last  of  which  also  occurs  native.  Magistry  of 
bismuth,  a name  formerly  given  to  the  subnitrate 
of  oxide  of  bismuth,  butter  of  bismuth , the  chlo- 
ride of  bismuth. 

Bismuth al,  biz'mu/A-al,)  a.  Containing  bismuth ; 

Biamuthic,  biz'mutfc-ik,  ) resembling  bismuth. 

Bismuth  ink,  biz'mulA-in,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  bismuth  ; containing  bismuth. 

Bismuth  Ores,  biz'mulA  orze,  s.  pL  These  are 
native  or  octahedral  bismuth  ; bismuth  ochre,  a 
rare  mineral,  an  oxide  of  bismuth ; prismatic  bis-  ; 
muth  glance,  a sulphuret  of  bismuth  ; and  needle 
ore,  acicular  bismuth  glance. 

Bison,  bi'zun,  s.  (Latin.)  A subgenns  of  the  ox,  | 
Bos.  The  European  bison,  or  auroch,  has  fourteen 
pair  of  ribs,  and  the  American  bison  fifteen  pair,  | 
while  the  common  ox  has  only  thirteen  pair.  Both 
the  American  bisons  have  huge  heads,  lengthened 
spiny  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  a conical  ! 
hump  between  the  shoulders,  and  a shaggy  mane. 
The  B.  Europaus  is  still  an  inhabitant  of  the  I 
forests  of  Lithuania  and  Caucasus.  The  bison 
has  never  been  tamed. 

; Bispinosus,  bi  - spi  - no'zus,  a.  (bis,  and  spina , a 
spine,  Lat.)  In  Zoology,  having  two  spines. 

Bissextile,  bis-aeka'til,  s.  (bissextilU,  I .at.)  Leap 
| year.  The  name  given  in  the  Roman  calendar  to 
the  day  inserted  every  fourth  year  between  the 
24th  and  25tb  of  February,  so  named  from  the 
24th  of  March  being  the  sixth  day  before  the 
calends  of  March,  which,  being  repeated,  is  called 
bissextile,  that  is,  the  six  days  doubled. 

Bisson,  bis'sun,  a.  (bisen.  Sax.)  Blind ; bleareyed. 
— Obsolete. 

| Wlmt  harm  can  jrour  biuon  cons pcctui ties  glean  out 

of  this  character  l— Skates. 

! Bister,  bis'tur,)  s.  ( bistre,  Fr.)  A dark  brown 
i Bistre,  bis'tur,)  colour  made  from  the  soot  of 
dried  wood,  particularly  beech. 

Bistipuled,  bi-atip'ulde,  a.  Having  two  stipules. 

BlSTON,  bis’tun,  t.  A name  given  by  Leach  to  a 
genus  of  Moths,  belonging  to  the  family  Geome- 
tridtc,  three  species  of  which  are  found  in  this 
country,  namely — B.  prodrotnaria,  the  oak  beauty ; 
B.  betularim , the  pepper  moth ; and  B.  htrtariuj, 
the  brindled  beauty.  The  first  of  these  have  the 
antennae  bi  pectinated  to  the  apex,  and  the  two 
latter  have  the  antenna  simple  at  the  apex,  in 
the  males. 

Bistort,  bis'tawrt,  r.  (bistorta,  Lat.)  An  astrin- 
. gent  medicine,  the  root  of  Polygonum  bistorta,  or 
Snakeweed. 


Bistoury,  bis'tur-e,  «.  (bistouri,  Fr.)  A surgeon's 
incision  knife,  of  which  there  are  various  forms. 

Bisulcate,  bi-sul'katc.l  a.  (bis  ulcus,  Lat.)  Cloven  1 

Bibulcous,  bi-sul'kus,  ) footed,  os  oxen  are. 

Bisulphuret,  bi-sul'fu-ret,  s.  A sulphuret  hav- 
ing two  equivalents  of  sulphur. 

Bit,  bit,  i.  ( bifid,  a bridle.  Sax.)  The  iron  mouth- 
piece of  a bridle,  to  which  the  reins  are  attached ; j 
(bita,  a morsel.  Sax.)  as  much  meat  as  is  put 
into  the  mouth  at  a time ; a morsel  of  food ; a 
small  piece  of  anything ; a Spanish  West  Indian 
silver  coiu,  worth  about  fivepence ; an  instrument 
for  boring  boles  in  wood  or  any  other  substance,  1 
so  constructed  eb  to  admit  of  being  inserted  or 
taken  out  of  a spring  in  the  handle ; shell  bits  are 
used  for  boring  wood,  and  have  an  interior  cylin- 
drical cavity  for  containing  the  core ; centre  bits 
are  used  in  making  cylindrical  holes ; countersink 
bits  are  far  widening  the  apper  part  of  a hole  iu 
wood  or  iron,  to  take  in  the  bead  of  a screw  or 
pin,  so  as  that  it  may  not  appear  above  the  wood  ; 
primer  bits,  and  taper  shell  bits , arc  for  widening 
holes ; — v.  a.  to  put  the  bridle  on  a horse. 

Bitch,  bitsh,  s.  ( becce , Sax.  betze , Germ.)  Ths 
female  of  the  canine  or  dog  kind,  such  as  the  dog, 
fox,  wolf,  Sic. ; a name  of  reproach  for  a woman 
of  loose  character. 

Bite,  bite,  r.  a.  Past,  I bit ; petst  part,  bit  or  bit- 
ten; (bitan.  Sax.  bytan,  Dut.  bita , Swed.)  To  1 
crush  or  pierce  with  the  teeth ; to  give  pain  by 
cold ; to  hurt  or  pain  with  reproach  or  sarcasm ; 
to  cut;  to  wound;  to  make  the  mouth  smart 
with  an  acrid  taste ; to  cheat ; to  trick ; to  de-  j 
fraud; — s.  a seizure  by  the  teeth;  the  wound 
made  by  seizure  with  the  teeth ; a morsel ; a 
mouthful;  a cheat;  a trick;  a fraud;  a sharper; 
one  who  commits  frauds.  In  Letter- press  Print- 
ing, that  part  of  the  impression  which  is  impro-  | 
perly  printed,  owing  to  the  frisket  not  being  suffi- 
ciently cut  away. 

Biter,  bi'tor,  s.  One  who  bites ; a cheater ; a de- 
frauder. In  Angling,  a fish  apt  to  seize  the  bait.  ! 

BlTERNATE,  bi-ter'nate,  a.  (bitematum,  Lat.)  In 
Botany,  a term  applied  to  compound  leaves  when 
the  common  petiole  divides  into  two.  each  of  which  | 
bears  three  leaflets. 

Bitino,  bi'ting,  a.  Sharp;  severe;  sarcastic; — #. 
act  of  biting ; the  act  of  wounding  with  censure, 
reproach,  or  sarcasm.  In  Mezzotinto,  biting  is 
the  process  of  corroding  copper  and  steel  plutcs 
with  acids,  after  being  prepared  by  a ground  of  a 
waxy  composition  being  laid  over,  and  the  design 
traced  through  it  with  an  etching  needle. 

Bitinoly,  bi'ting-le,  ad.  Sarcastically ; reproach- 
fully; jeeringly. 

Bitlkss,  bit'les,  a.  Without  bit  or  bridle. 

Birr,  bit,  r.  a.  To  put  the  cable  round  the  bitts. 

A sea  term. 

BrrTACLE,  bit'ta-kl,  «.  Termed  also  Binnacle.— 
See  Binnacle. 

Bitten,  bit'tn.  Past  part  of  the  verb  To  bite. 

Bitter,  bit'tur,  a.  (biter,  Sax.  bitter,  DuL  Dan. 
Swed.  and  Germ.)  H living  a hot,  acrid  taste, 
like  wormwood ; sharp  ; cruel ; severe ; calami- 
tous; miserable;  reproachful;  painful;  inclement; 
unpleasant ; hurtful ; satirical ; monrntaJ ; afflic- 
tive ; poignant; — t.  anything  bitter.  In  Medi- 
cine, any  bitter  vegetable  production,  aa  geulian, 
cinchona,  &c. 

Bitter-almond,  bit'tur  d-mund,  s,  Amvsrdda* 
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am  era,  a variety  of  the  almond:  Order,  Amyg- 
dalett. 

Bitterful,  bit'tur-ful,  a<L  Full  of  bitterness. — 
Obsolete. 

Small  cause  have  I to  be  meric  or  glad. 
Remembering  this  bitterful  departing.— Chaucer. 

Bitteroourd,  bit'tur-gawrd,  or  gorde,  t.  Cucumis 
colycinthis,  a variety  of  cucumber,  with  an  in- 
tolerably bitter  taste,  imported  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  the  name  of  Coloquintida.  It  is  a 
very  drastic  cathartic,  and  requires  to  be  taken  in 
very  small  doses. 

Bitterish,  bit'tur-ish,  a.  Somewhat  bitter;  bitter 
in  a moderate  degree. 

Bitterly,  bit'tur- le,  ad.  ( biter  lice,  Sax.)  With  a 
bitter  taste ; in  a bitter  manner ; sorrowfully ; 
calamitously;  sharply;  severely. 

Bittern,  bit  turn,  ».  The  Botaurus  stellaris.  The 
bittern  is  a solitary  bird,  living  constantly  near 
the  water,  where  it  preys  on  fish.  It  is  allied  to 
the  Heron. 

Bitter  Oak,  bit'tur  oke,  s.  The  Quercus  oerris,  of 
which  there  are  six  varieties. 

Bitter  Salt,  bit'tur  saw  It,  #.  Epsom  salt,  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia. 

Bittkrbi'ar,  bit'tur-spdr,  s.  A variety  of  Dolo- 
mite, oocurring  in  rhomboidal  crystals.  It  is 
oom posed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  55 ; carbonate  of 
magnesia,  45;  with  sometimes  a little  iron  and 
manganese. 

Bittersweet,  bit'tnr-sweet,  f.  A British  special 
of  the  Nightshade,  Solan  am  dalecamera. 

Bitter  Vetch. — See  Orobus. 

Bittbrwort,  bit'tur-wurt,  t.  The  British  plant 
Gentiana  am  .ire  11a. — See  Gentians. 

Birrs,  bits,  i.  pi  A frame  placed  on  the  forepart 
of  a ship,  to  which  the  cables  are  fastened  when 
the  vessel  rides  at  anchor. 

BlTUME,  be-tume',  t.  Bitumen : so  named  in  the 
following  passage  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme : 

Mix  with  these 

I 'he  an  pitch,  quick  sulphur,  silver'*  spume, 

Rea  onion,  hellebore,  and  black  6i£umc.— Afojr. 

Bitched,  be-tumde',  a.  Besmeared  with  pitch. 

Bitumen,  bit'u-men,  or  be-tu'men,  s.  (Latin  word 
from  pitis , the  pitch-tree,  Gr.)  A name  given  to 
a number  of  inflammable  substances  found  in  a 
liquid  or  viscid  state,  and  known  as  naphtha,  pe- 
troleum, mineral  tar,  maltha  or  mineral  pitch, 
asphalte,  elastic  bitumen,  amber,  and  mineral  tal- 
low. It  constitutes  the  inflammable  principle  of 
coal,  and  is  a compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

BlTUMINATE,  be-tu'ine-nate,  v.  a.  To  impregnate 
with  bitumen. 

Bituminated,  be-tu'me-na-ted,  a.  Impregnated 
with  bitumen. 

Bituminiferous,  be-tu-me-nifur-ua,  a.  (bitumen, 
and  fero,  I produce,  Lat.)  Yielding  bitumen ; 
containing  bitumen. 

Bit um in  1 z ation,  be  - tu  - me  - ni  - xa'shun,  t.  The 
conversion  of  organic  matter  into  bitumen. 

Bituminize,  be-tu'rae-mxe,  v.  a.  To  prepare  with, 
or  coat  with,  bitumen. 

BlTUMiNiziNG,  be-tu-me-ni'zing,  a.  part.  Forming 
or  converting  into  bitumen. 

Bituminous,  be-tu'me-nus,  0.  ( bitumineuz , Fr.) 
Containing  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  bitumen. 
Bituminous  thole,  an  argillaceous  shale  or  slaty 


clay,  much  impregnated  with  bitumen : common 
in  the  coal  formation.  Bituminous  springs , springs 
impregnated  with  petroleum,  naphtha,  Ac.,  one  of 
which,  in  the  Birman  empire,  is  said  to  yield 
400,000  hogsheads  of  petroleum  annually. 

Bivalve,  hi'valv,  t.  (bis,  and  valva,  shutters,  Lat) 
The  shell  of  an  Acephalous  (headless)  mollusc, 
having  two  valves  or  shutters,  as  an  oyster,  muscle, 
&c. 

®>v **•**•  “'r*. > O.  Con.tos  of  t-o 

Bivalvoub,  bi-val  vus,  > , , ® 

Bi valvular,  bi-val'vu-lar, ) ' 

Bitaulted,  bi-vawl'ted,  a.  Having  two  vaults  or 
arches. 

Biventral,  bi-ven'tral,  a.  ( bis , and  venter,  the 
belly,  Lat)  Having  two  bellies. 

Bivioub,  biv'e-us,  a (bis,  and  via,  a way,  Lat) 
Having  two  ways,  or  leading  two  ways. 

Bivon.ea,  bi-vo-ne'a,  t.  (in  honour  of  A.  Bivoni 
Bemardi.)  A genus  of  Cruciferous  plants,  natives 
of  Italy. 

Bivouac,  biv'wak,  t.  (French.)  An  army  on  guard 
all  night ; — r.  a.  to  be  under  arms  all  night,  ex- 
pecting an  engagement 

Bixa,  bik'aa,  s.  The  American  name  of  the  Bixa 
orellana,  a West  Indian  genus  of  plants : type  of 
the  natural  order  Bixinctc,  which  is  characterized 
by  numerous  bypogenous  stamens,  fruit  with  pa- 
rietal placenta:,  and  leaves  marked  with  transparent 
dots.  It  consists  of  four  genera,  all  of  which  are 
small  tropical  trees  or  bushes. 

Bixjnrc. — See  Bixa. 

Bizarre,  bi-zdr',  a.  (French.)  Odd;  fanciful. 

Blab,  blab,  v.  a.  (blabberen,  Dot)  To  tell  what 
ought  to  be  kept  secret;  to  publish  secrets  or  trifles 
in  a thoughtless  manner,  or  without  discretion ; — 
v.  n.  to  tattle;  to  tell  tales; — t.  a telltale;  s 
thoughtless  babbler;  a treacherous  betrayer  of 
secrets. 

Blabber,  blabTrar,  s.  A tattler ; a telltale r.  n. 
to  whistle  to  a horse ; to  fib ; to  falter. — Obsolete. 

Blabbrrlifped. — See  Blobberlipped. 

Black,  blak,  a.  (bloc.  Sax.)  Of  the  colour  of 
night;  dark;  cloudy  of  countenance;  sullen;  hor- 
rible; wicked;  atrocious;  dismal;  mournful.  In 
Painting,  the  blacks  chiefly  used  are  ivory-black. 
Spanish  black,  Frankfort  black,  and  Hart’s  blac*. 
Black  and  blue,  the  dark  colour  of  a bruise ; a 
stripe.  Black  and  t chile,  a common  expression 
for  anything  oommitted  to  writing; — s.  that  which 
is  destitute  of  light  or  whiteness;  a negro;  a dark 
colour;  a black  dress  or  mourning; — r.  a.  to  make 
black ; to  blacken. 

Black  Act,  blak  akt,  t.  The  statute,  9 Geo.  L, 
which  makes  it  felony  to  appear  armed  in  any 
park  or  warren,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  or 
stealing  deer,  or  fish  from  rivers,  with  the  face 
blackened  or  disguised. 

Black  Adlantum,  blak  ad-  e-  an  'turn,  s.  The 
Adiantum  nigrum  of  Linnseus,  now  Asplenium 
adiantum;  a British  fern  with  bipinnate  leaves. 

Blackamoor,  blak'a-moor,  s.  A man  of  a black 
complexion ; a negro. 

Black  Ape,  blak  ape,  s.  The  Cercocebns  niger,  a 
quiidnunanoos  animal  of  the  Phillipine  Islands. 

Black  Art,  blak  drt,  s.  Necromancy,  or  sleight- 
of-hand,  so  named  from  it  being  supposed  that  its 
professors  are  aided  in  their  operations  by  diaboli 
cal  agency. 

Blackball,  blak'bawl,  a.  A composition  for  black 
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Blackkner.  blak'kn-ur,  a.  One  who  blackens; 


ing  shoes ; — w.  o.  to  rot*  against  by  putting  the 
black  bail  into  the  ballot-box ; to  vilify. 

Black  Bear,  blak  bare,  a.  The  Ursus  American  us, 
a small  black  bear,  a native  of  North  America, 
held  in  much  veneration  by  the  Indians.  The 
European  black  bear  (Ursus  Europams)  is  another 
species  of  the  ursine  family  peculiar  to  northern 
Europe. 

Blackberry,  blak'ber-re,  a.  ( blacberian^  Sax.) 
Tbe  fruit  of  the  bramble. 

Blackbird,  blak'burd,  a.  The  Tardus  merula  of 
Iinmeus,  and  the  Merula  nigra  of  Selby;  a bird 
remarkable  for  the  full-toned  sweetness  of  its 
notes,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  our  wood- 
land choristers. 

Blackboard,  blak'borde,  a.  A board  used  in  j 
schools  and  lecture-rooms  for  writing  lessons  and 
drawing  diagrams  on. 

Blackbonnet,  hlak'boo-net,  t The  reed  banting. 
Embeds*  schamiculus,  a British  bird  which  usu- 
ally haunts  the  vicinity  of  marshy  places. 

Black-Book,  blak 'book,  «.  The  Black  Book  of 
the  Exchequer,  composed  in  1175.  Also,  a book 
compiled  by  order  of  the  visitors  of  monasteries, 
i under  Henry  VI I L,  containing  a detailed  account 
of  tbe  enormities  practised  in  religious  bouses  to 
blacken  them,  and  hasten  their  dissolution. 

Black-briony,  blak-bri'o-ne,  s.  The  Tamus  com- 
munis, a British  twining  plant — See  Tamus. 

Blackbrowkii,  blak’browd,  a.  Having  black  eye- 
brows ; gloomy ; dismal ; threatening. 

Come,  gentle  night ; come,  loving  btacJbbrote'd  night, 
Give  me  my  Romeo. — Skakt. 

Blackbcrxea,  blak-bur'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Mr. 
J.  Blackburn.)  A genus  of  trees,  natives  of  the 
Norfolk  islands : Order,  Rutacea*. 

Blackcap,  blak'kap,  s.  The  Sylvia  atricapilla  of 
Letham.  The  blackcaps  form  a subfamily  of  the 
Musdcaptde,  or  Flycatchers.-;;-Sce  Psarinr. 

Black-cattle,  blak-kat'tl,  *.  Oxen,  bulls,  or 
cows,  reared  for  slaughter. 

j Black-chalk,  blak'tshawk,  i.  A preparation  of 
ivory-black  and  fine  day;  a kind  of  carbonaceous 
shale  found  in  Caernarvonshire. 

Black-coat,  blak'kote,  s.  A common  and  fami- 
liar term  for  a clergyman,  as  a red-coat  is  for  a 
soldier. 

Blackcock,  blakTtok,  $.  Heathoock,  one  of  tbe 
British  grouse  ; the  Tetrao  tetri x of  Linnseus,  and 
Lyrurus  (lyre  tail)  tetri x of  Swainson. 

Blackcrehtkd  Monkey,  blak 'crested  rmmgk'ke, 
».  The  Semnopithecus  malalophus  of  F.  Cuvier, 
and  Sempai  of  the  Javanese,  a monkey  belonging 
to  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

Black- day,  blak'day,  s.  A gloomy,  melancholy, 
or  disastrous  day. 

A black-day  this  will  be  to  somebody.— Shak*. 

Black  Death,  blak  dc/ft,  t.  That  kind  of  the 
I plague  termed  Poslis  nigra,  black  plague  or  pes- 
tilence. 

Black  Draught,  blak  draft,  *.  A popular  pur- 
gative medicine.  It  consists  of  3 * °f  th®  infu- 
sion, 3 ij  of  the  confection,  3j  °f  the  tincture  of 
senna,  with  3 j or  3 U °f  sulphate  of  raagm>*ia. 
A few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be  added 
to  prevent  griping. 

Blacken,  blak'kn,  r.  a.  (Mricirot,  Sax.)  To  make 
black;  to  soil;  to  defame; — v.  n.  to  grow  block; 

| (o  darken. 


one  who  defames. 

Black-fasting,  blak -las 'ting,  i.  Rigid,  severe 
fasting. 

Black-flux,  blak ‘flux,  s.  A flux  used  in  melting 
various  metallic  substances.  It  is  made  by  de- 
flagrating tartar  with  half  its  weight  of  potash ; 
the  substance  remaining  being  a compound  of 
charcoal  and  the  carbonate  of  potaah. 

! Blackfriar,  blak Tri-ur,  #.  A friar  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominick. 

Blackguard,  blag'gdrd,  s.  A low  person  of  vul- 
gar manners;  ill- principled;  also,  a kind  of  snuff  j 
mode  in  Ireland,  usually  called  Irish  blackguard;  ! 

Norm.— The  term  blackguard  appears  to  hare  been  for- 
merly  riven  to  the  lowest  mental*  of  the  royal  house.  \ 
hold.  In  a MX.  necompt-book,  written  bv  Sir  William 
Saint  Low  in  1M1.  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  court 
of  Queen  Elisabeth,  whose  captain  of  the  guard  ho 
was.  there  is  an  item  ’far  monev  delyvoured  to  you 
to  give  aimmge  the  black  guard  for  forfeiting  of  your 
•purrs,  v.s.* 

— «.  villanous ; low ; disreputable. 

Blackguardism,  blag'gdrd-izm,  s.  The  conduct 
of  a blackguard. 

Blackguardly,  blag'gdrd-l e,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  a blackguard;  vilianously. 

Blackheaded  Monkey,  bhk'hed-ed  mungkTce,  » 
a.  The  Pithecis  of  Humboldt.  An  American 
monkey,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  makes 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  human  form. 

Blackhearted,  blak'hdrted,  o.  Haring  a malig- 
nant heart 

Black  Hellebore,  blak  hel'le-bore,  a.  The 
Hellebores  nigra,  or  Christmas  rose. — See  Helle- 
borus. 

Blacking,  blak 'ing,  #.  A compound  liquid  used 
for  blacking  shoes,  &c.  A good  blacking  is  made 
by  mixing  12  ox.  of  ivory-black,  12  oz.  of  treacle, 
and  4 oz.  of  spermaceti  oil,  in  4 pints  of  white 
wine  vinegar. 

Blackish,  blak'ish,  a.  Somewhat  black ; inclining 
to  black. 

Black-jack,  blak^ak,  *.  A large  leathern  drink- 
ing cup,  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a jack- 
boot  ; a local  term  given  by  miners  to  the  mineral 
blende,  or  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Black  Jaundice,  blak  jan'dis,  t.  A name  given 
to  a certain  Btate  of  the  jaundice,  in  which  the 
disease  is  of  long  duration,  and  assumes  a blacker 
hue  than  in  green  jaundice. 

Black  Lead,  blak  led,  $.  A mineral  found  in 
various  rocks,  much  used  for  pencils,  and  for  giv- 
ing a metallic  lustre  to  grates,  fenders,  &c. — See 
Plumbago. 

Blackleo,  blakleg,  a.  A sheep  with  diseased 
limbs;  a swindler;  a notorious  gambler;  a low 
cheater.  Blackfoot,  a name  given  in  Scotland  to  | 
a person  sent  to  solicit  an  interview  between  lovers 
by  one  of  the  party. 

Blackly,  blakle,  cuL  Darkly ; atrociously. 

Blackmail,  blsk'male,  i.  A levy  formerly  made 
by  the  border  chiefs,  on  the  peaceable  inhabitant* 
of  adjoining  districts,  for  the  protection  of  their  ! 
cattle  and  goods  against  depredations  by  marauders,  i 

Black  Monday,  blak  mnn'day,  #.  Easter  Monday, 
so  termed  from  that  day,  the  14th  of  April,  the 
34th  of  Edward  III.,  being  remarkably  dark  and  ( 
cold,  while  the  British  troops  lay  before  Paris;  so 
much  so,  that  many  of  the  soldiers  died  on  horso-  j 
back  from  cold. 
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Black  Monks,  black  mungks,  *.  An  appellation  j 
of  the  Benedictines. 

Black  moor. — See  Blackamoor. 

Black  mouthed,  blak'mowthd,  a.  Foul-mouthed ; i 
using  low,  foul  language ; scurrilous. 

Black-mustard,  blak-mus'turd,  *.  The  Senapu. 
nigra : Order,  Crucifera?. 

Blackness,  blak'nea,  *.  The  quality  of  being  block. 

BLACK-FKorLED,  blak'pe-pld,  a.  Having  people 
of  a black  colour. 

The  admiring  queen,  wing’d  with  thy  fttme. 

From  her  UacJc-peoficd  empire  came. — Sandyt. 

Black-puddino,  blak'pud-ding,  *.  A rnusage, 
consisting  of  blood,  fat,  and  other  ingredients: 
common  in  Scotland. 

Black-rod,  blak'rod,  *.  A name  given  to  the 
usher  who  carries  the  black  rod  at  assemblies  of 
the  order  of  the  garter,  and  in  parliament. 

Blacksmith,  blak'smuA,  t.  A smith  who  works 
in  malleable  iron. 

Blackthorn,  blak'Mawrn,  *.  The  sloe-tree,  Pru- 
nus  spioosa. 

Black  Tin,  blak  tin,  «.  Tin  ore,  when  dressed, 
stamped,  and  washed,  and  ready  for  melting. 

Black  Turpeth,  blak  tur'pefA,  *.  Grey  oxide  of 
mercury. 

Black- visaqed,  blak'rix-ayjd,  a.  Having  a dark 
complexion. 

Black  Vomit,  blak  vom'it,  s.  The  yellow  or  jungle 
fever,  when  attended  with  excessive  retchings. 

Black-wadd,  blak'wad,  *.  One  of  the  ores  of 
manganese. 

Black  wash,  blak'wawsh,  ».  A lotion  made  of 
calomel  and  lime-water. 

Blackwork,  blak'wurk,  #.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  the  work  of  a blacksmith. 

Bladder,  blad'dur,  i.  (bladdrt,  blcndr , Sax.  blatter , 
Germ,  bladdra,  Swed.)  A musculo- membranous 
bag,  situated  within  the  pelvis,  between  the  pubis 
and  the  rectum  in  the  male,  and  pubis  and  vagina 
in  the  female  subject.  Its  use  is  to  receive  and 
retain  the  urine,  previous  to  its  expulsion  from 
the  body  by  the  uthera.  Any  membranous  bag ; 
a pustule ; a blister. 

Bladder  Anoli.no,  blad'dur  ang'gling,  *.  Attach- 
ing a baited  hook  to  an  inflated  ox  bladder.  The 
sudden  rising  of  the  bladder,  after  it  has  been 
pulled  under  water,  never  fails  to  strike  the  fish 
as  effectually  as  the  spring  of  a rod. 

B laddered,  blad'durd,  a.  Swollen  like  a bladder. 

Bladder-nut. — See  Staphylea. 

Bladder  senna. — See  Culutea. 

Bladder  Wrack,  blad'dur  rak,  *.  The  common 
sea  weed,  Fucus  vesiculosus,  so  named  for  its 
abounding  in  air-cells  or  bladders. 

Bladdery,  blad'dur- re,  a.  Resembling  or  con- 
taining a bladder. 

Blade,  blade,  #.  (bfade,  Sax.  bled,  Swed.  Dan.  Dut. 
and  Icelan.  Muff,  Germ.)  A leaf ; the  spire  of 
gr.i_s8  or  corn  before  it  grows  to  seed ; the  sharp 
cutting  point  of  a krnfe,  sword,  or  other  instru- 
ment of  a similar  kind,  so  named,  probably,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a blade  of  gross.  A term  of 
cou tempt  tor  a sharp,  gay,  or  fierce  fellow  ; 

Then,  turning  about  to  the  hangman,  he  said. 

* Uuiiauh  me,  I pri  thee,  this  troublesome  bUulr.’ — 

Prior. 

— r.  a.  to  furnish  or  fit  with  a blade. 

Bladfiioke,  blade 'bone,*.  The  scapula,  or  shoulder- 

Usd*. 


Beaded,  bla'Jed,  a.  Having  blades  or  spires. 

Her  silver  visage  in  the  wateiy  glass. 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  uUidcd  grass.— 

Skmkt. 

BLADEFI8H,  blade 'fish,  *.  The  Xiphicthis  Rus- 
Belli!  of  Swminson ; an  extraordinary  fish  belong- 
ing to  India,  having  a thiu  body  like  a sword,  two 
feet  eight  inches  in  length;  the  dorsal  fin  reaching 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  long  thread- 
like appendages  extending  from  tho  crown  of  the 
head. 

Bladesmitii,  blaJe'smiM,  *.  A sword  cutler. — An 
old  word  from  Hoelet. 

Bl.erea,  ble're-a,  #.  (in  honour  of  P.  Blair,  K.R.S.) 
A genus  of  heath  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good : 
Order,  Ericesc. 

Blain,  blane,  *.  (blegan.  Sax.  bfejne,  Dan.  Mem, 
Dut.)  An  ulcer  or  blister.  In  Farriery,  a dis- 
temper incident  to  bones.  It  is  a bladder  which 
grows  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  against  the  wind- 
pipe, and  swells  so  as  to  stop  the  breath. 

Blakra,  bla'ke-a,  j.  (in  honour  of  M.  Blake.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Mebstoincse. 

Blame,  blame,  *.  (blamer,  Fr.)  To  charge  with  a 
fault;  to  censure.  In  an  obsolete  sense,  to  blem- 
ish ; to  bring  reproach  upon ; 

To  think  of  this  ill  state  in  which  she  stood ; 

To  which  she  for  her  sake  hud  weetinglr 

Now  brought  herself,  and  Mutual  her  noble  blood.— 

Sptmmr. 

to  blame,  to  be  deserving  of  censure;  to  be  without 
excuse; — *.  imputation  of  a fault;  crime;  that 
which  produces  or  deserves  censure ; hurt. — Ob- 
solete in  the  last  sense. 

Wherewith  upon  his  crest. 

With  vigour  so  outrageously  he  smit. 

That  a largo  share  it  hued  out  of  the  rest. 


And  glancing  down  his  shield,  Uam*  from  him  fairly 
West. — Spenmr. 

Blameable,  bla'ma-bl,  a.  Deserving  of  censure ; 
culpable;  faulty. 

Blame  ableness,  bla'ma-bl-nes,  *.  Fault;  culpa- 
bility. 

Blameably,  bla'ma-ble,  ad.  Culpably. 

Blameful,  blame' fill, a.  Criminal;  guilty;  merit- 
ing blame. 

Blamefclly,  blame  ’ffil-le,  t*L  In  a culpable 
manner. 

Blameless,  blame 'les,  a . Guiltless;  innoceut; 

exempt  from  censure  or  blame. 

Blamelessly,  blame 'les- le,  ad.  Innocently. 

Blamelessness,  blame' les -nea,  *.  Innocence; 
exemption  from  censure. 

Blamer,  bla'inur,  *.  One  who  censures  or  finds 
fault ; a censurer. 

Blameworthy,  blame'wur-tbe,  a.  Deserving  of 
blame  or  censure ; culpable. 

Blameworthiness,  blame'wur-the-nes,  *.  The 
quality  of  deserving  blame. 

Blanch,  blansh,  v.  a.  ( blanchir , Fr.)  To  bleach  ; 
to  whiten  ; to  peel  or  strip  such  things  as  have 
husks ; — r.  ».  to  evade  ; to  shift ; to  speak  soft  ; 
to  omit ; to  obliterate.  In  an  obsolete  sense,  to 
slur ; to  balk  ; to  pass  over. 

Blancher,  blan'shur,  *.  One  who  whitens  or 
cleanses. 

Blanching,  blansh 'ing,  a.  The  art  of  making 
anything  white.  In  Gardening,  the  act  of  ren- 
dering the  stalks  or  leaves  of  plants  white  by  , 
covering  them  with  earth,  so  as  to  exclude  tie-  i 

' action  of  light  In  Cookery,  the  stripping  *•  , 
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BLANCHIMETER— BLAPS.  BLARE— BLATANT. 

peeling  of  almonds.  In  Coinage,  the  operation 
performed  on  the  planchets  or  pieces  of  silver,  to 
give  them  the  requisite  lustre  and  bright  ness.  1 
Blanching  of  copper  is  done  in  various  ways,  so 
as  to  make  it  resemble  silver ; if  done  for  sale,  it 
is  made  felony  by  8 and  9 William  III.  ch.  xxvi. 
Blanching  is  also  the  operation  of  covering  iron 
plates  with  a thin  coat  or  crust  of  tin. 

Blanchimeter,  blan-shim'e-tur,  s.  ( blanchir , Fr. 
metron , a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  used  for 
measuring  the  bleaching  power  of  chloride  of  lime 
and  potash. 

| Blanc-manger,  blo-monje',  a.  A jelly  made  of 
| dissolved  isinglass,  milk,  sugar,  dec.,  boiled  into  a 

thick  consistence,  and  garnished  with  blanched 
| , almonds. 

Bland,  bland,  a.  ( Hindus , Lat.)  Soft ; mild  ; 
gentle. 

. Blandation,  blan-da'shun,  a.  (blandUite,  Lat.)  A 
piece  of  flattery. 

: Blandiloquence,  blan-dil'o-kwens,  a.  ( bUtndilo- 
queiUia,  Lat.)  Fair  and  flattering  speech ; cour- 
teous language;  compliment. 

Blandish,  blan'di&h,  v.  a.  (blandior,  Lat.)  To 
smooth;  to  soften. 

Blandishes,  blan  dish-ur,  $.  An  insinuating  flat- 
terer. 

Blandishing,  blan'dish-ing,  s.  Expression  of 
kindness;  blandishment. 

Flat  enemies  are  honest  harmless  things, 

Bcoiuse  they  tell  us  what  we  have  to  fear; 

But  duuble-ficarted  friends,  whose  UandUkbtgt 
Tickle  oar  ear*,  but  sting  our  bosoms,  are 
Thoae  dangerous  syrens,  w hose  sweet  maiden  face 
Is  onJ|y  mortal  treason’s  burnish’d  glass.— 

Beaumont's  Psyche. 

Blandishment,  blan'dish-ment,  a.  Act  of  fond- 
ness; expression  of  fondness  by  gesture;  soft 
words ; kind  speeches ; kind  treatment ; caress. 

Blank,  blank,  a.  ( blanc , white,  Fr.)  White;  not 
written  upon ; without  any  marks ; empty ; pale ; 

' confused;  crushed;  dispirited ; subdued ; depressed. 

! But  now  no  face  contentment  wears, 

’Tis  all  lUuxk  sadness  or  continual  fears.— Pope. 

Blank  verse,  verse  without  rhyme; — $.  a void 
space  on  paper ; a lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained, 
or  without  a prize  marked  upon  it ; a paper  from 
which  the  writing  is  effaced ; a paper  on  which 
nothing  is  written ; anything  without  marks  or 
i characters  upon  it.  It  is  also  used  in  the  follow- 

ing obsolete  sense* — the  point  to  which  an  arrow 
is  directed,  because  marked  with  white;  aim; 
allot ; object  to  which  anything  is  directed ; 

Slander, 

Whose  whisper  o’er  the  world's  diameter. 

As  lc>el  as  the  cannon  to  hU  Uank, 

Transports  its  poison’d  shot. — SUaks. 

— r.  a.  to  damp;  to  confuse;  to  dispirit;  to  efface ; 

1 to  anuuL 

j Blanket,  blank 'et,  s.  ( Uanchet , Fr.)  A soft 
i loos>'Iy  woven  woollen  stuff,  of  which  bed-covering 

f is  usually  made.  Iu  Letterpress  Printing,  the 

cloth  used  in  stuffing  the  tympan.  In  Cloth 
Printing,  the  cover  of  the  printing  table ; — r.  a. 

| to  cover  with  a blanket ; to  toss  in  a blanket  by 

1 way  of  punishment  or  derision. 

Blank  eting,  blank'et-ing, ».  Tossing  in  a blanket; 
cloth  for  making  blanketa. 

• Blankly,  blank  le,  a.  In  a blank  manner;  with 
paleness ; with  confusion. 

Beats,  blaps,  «.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects, 

having  the  elytra  soldered  together,  and  embracing 
the  abdomen ; termed  darkling*,  and  churchyard  • 
beetles. 

Blake,  blare,  v.  n.  ( blaren,  Dut)  A term  in  some 
places  of  England  for  roar  or  bellow. 

Blaspheme,  bins' feme,  r.  a.  ( bUuphemeo , Gr.)  To 
curse ; to  revile ; to  rail  at  the  name  or  providence 
of  God ; — v.  «.  to  speak  blasphemy. 

Blasphemer,  bias • le ' inur,  s.  One  who  speaks 
irreverently  or  impiously  of  the  Divine  Being ; one 
who  blasphemes. 

Blasphemino,  blas-fe'micg,  a.  The  act  of  blas- 
phemy. 

Blasphemous,  blas'fe-mus,  o.  Impiously  irreve- 
rent with  regard  to  God ; containing  blasphemy,  j 

Blasphemously,  blas’fe-mus-le,  ad.  Impiously;  i 
with  wicked  irreverence. 

Blasphemy,  blns'fe-me,  a.  ( blosphemia , from  blapto,  j 
I hurt  or  strike,  and  phemc , reputation,  Gr.)  Evil  * 
speaking,  reviling;  applied  more  particularly  to  j 
impious  epithets  or  language  used  respecting  the 
Deity  or  his  attributes,  and  extended  in  the  sta- 
tutary  law  of  England  ‘ to  denying  the  being  or 
providence  of  God,  contumelious  reproaches  of 
Christ,  profane  scoffing  at  the  Scripture,  or  expos- 
ing it  to  ridicule  and  contempt' — Blackstonc. 

Blast,  blast,  a.  (bkc.it.  Sax.  blaeat,  Dan.)  A gust 
or  puff  of  wind;  the  sound  made  by  blowing  a 
musical  wind  instrument ; the  current  of  air  di-  j 
rected  on  a furnace  from  the  blowing  cylinder  of  a 
steam-engine ; any  pernicious  or  destructive  influ-  , 
ence  on  animals  or  plants;  the  current  of  air 
emitted  from  bellows  on  a fire  or  furnace ; — r.  a.  1 
to  strike  with  some  sudden  plague  or  calamity; 
to  blight ; to  wither ; to  injure ; to  invalidate ; to 
cut  off;  to  hinder  from  coming  to  maturity;  to 
confound  or  strike  with  terror ; to  split  rocks  by  , 
an  explosion  of  gunpjwder. 

Blastema,  blaa-te'ma,  a.  ( blastema,  a bud,  Gr.) 
In  Botany,  the  axis  of  the  embryo  of  a plant, 
including  the  plumule  and  radicle.  In  Anatomy, 
the  granular  gelatinous  basis  of  the  ovum. 

Blaster,  blas'tur,  s.  Any  person  or  thing  that 
blasts  or  destroys. 

Blast-furnace,  blast-fur'nia,  a.  A furnace  blown 
by  means  of  steam-power,  used  chiefly  in  smelting 
iron  and  other  refractory  ores. 

Blasting,  blas'ting,  a.  A mode  of  detaching  large 
masses  of  stone,  &c.,  in  quarries,  mines,  or  excava- 
tions, by  means  of  gunpowder. 

Blastment,  blast'ment,  «.  Blast;  sudden  stroke 
of  some  destructive  agent. — Obsolete. 

In  the  morn,  and  liquid  dew  of  youth. 

Contagious  Uastmenti  are  most  imminent— ShaJts. 

Blabtocarpous,  blas-to-kdr'pus,  a.  (blastos,  vital, 
and  lutrpos,  fruit,  Gr.)  Applied  to  fruits  which 
germinate  in  the  inside  of  the  pericarp. 

Blastoderm,  bl*s'to-derm,  «.  (blastos,  and  derma , 
a skin,  Gr.)  The  granular  membrane,  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  membrana  vitelli  of  the 
ovum ; the  seat  of  development  of  all  parts  of  the 
body  of  birds. 

Blast-pipe,  blast'pipe,  s.  A pipe  employed  in 
locomotive  engines  to  convey  the  waste  steam  up 
the  chimney,  and  to  urge  the  fire  by  creating  a 
stronger  current  of  air. 

Blabtus,  blas'tus,  a.  (blastos,  Gr.)  A name  green 
occasionally  to  the  plumule  and  radicle  of  gras*  j. 

Blatant,  bla'tant,  a.  (beuglar.t,  Fr.)  Bellowing 
as  a calf ; noisy. 
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I 


| B latch. — 6ee  Blotch. 

Blatta,  blatta,  a.  (Latin.)  The  cockroach  or  black 
beetle,  a genua  of  Orthopterous  insects : Type  of 
the  tribe  Blattaria. 

Blatta  rijs,  blat-tar'e-e,)  a.  A tribe  of  Orthop- 

Blattii).*,  blat-tid'e,  > teroua  insects,  with  five 
jointed  tarn ; wings  folded  longitodinally,  and 
covered  by  parchment-like  elytra : the  body  de- 
pressed, oval  or  orbicular ; head  concealed  under 
a semicircular  or  orbicular  thorax  ; maxillary  poll 
I long,  and  terminated  by  an  elongated  axe-shaped 
process ; feet  spinous. 

B later  ation,  blat-tur-a'shnn,  a ( bUteratio , Lat.) 

' Noise  ; scnM-less  roar. — Obsolete. 

Blatter,  blat'lur,  r.  n.  ( blatero , Lat.)  To  roar ; 
to  make  a senseless  noise. 

Blatterer,  blat'tur-ur,  a A noisy,  blustering 
boaster. 

Blay,  blay,  t.  One  of  the  names  of  the  bleak  Leu- 
ciscus  albumus,  a small  river  fish. 

Blaze,  blaze,  s.  ( blase , Sax.  bloat,  Dut.)  A flame; 
the  light  of  a flame  5 publication  ; wide  diffusion 
of  report;  a white  spot  on  the  forehead  or  face  of 
a horse ; agitation ; commotion  ; — p.  *».  to  flame ; 
to  send  forth  or  show  the  light  of  the  flame ; to 
be  conspicuous ; — e.  a.  to  publish ; to  make  known 
far  and  wide ; to  blazon ; to  flic. 

Blazer,  bla'zur,  s.  One  who  publishes  or  spreads 
reports. 

Blazino,  bls'zing,  a.  Emitting  flame  or  light 

Blazon,  bla'zn,  e.  a,  (bLmmner,  Fr.)  To  explain 
in  proper  terms  the  figures  or  ensigns  armorial ; 
to  deck;  to  embellish;  to  adorn;  to  display;  to 
set;  to  show;  to  celebrate;  to  blase  about;  to 
make  public ; — a.  the  art  of  drawing  or  explaining 
coats  of  arms ; celebration ; proclamation  of  some 
quality. 

Blazon kr,  bla'xn-ur,  1.  (biaaotmeur,  Fr.)  One 
who  blazons;  a herald;  an  evil -speaker. 

Blazonry,  bia'zn-re,  «.  The  art  of  drawing  or 
explaining  armorial  bearings. 

Blea,  ble,  a.  An  old  term  for  the  liber  or  inner 
bark  of  a tree. 

Blkabekry,  blaT>er-re,  $.  The  Vaeciniuin  uligi- 
nwum,  a well-known  plant  with  small  leaves  like 
those  of  boxwood,  having  little  purple  berriee; 
found  growing  in  woods  and  heathy  places. 

Blkach,  bleetsh,  r.  a.  (blaean,  Sax.)  To  whiten 
1 by  exposure  to  the  open  air ; — v.  «.  to  grew  white; 
to  grew  white  in  the  open  air. 

Blkacuer,  bleetsh 'ur,  s.  One  who  bleaches  cloth. 

BuSACHERY,  bleetsh 'ur-e,  1.  A place  for  bleaching. 

Bleachfikld,  bleetsh 'feeld,  «.  A field  at  which 
cloth  or  yarn  is  bleached. 

Bleaching,  bleetsh 'ing,  8.  The  art  of  rendering 
the  various  articles  used  for  clothing  white,  by  ex-  ! 
posure  to  atmospherical  influence,  or  by  chemical 


Bleak,  bleer,  a.  ( bluer , Dut.)  Dim  with  rheum  or 
water;  sore  with  rheum;  dim;  obscure;  weak; 
— p.  a.  to  make  the  eyes  watery  or  sore  with 
rheum ; to  dim  the  eyes. 

Blearedness,  bleer'ed-nes,  a.  The  state  of  being 
bleared  or  dimmed  with  rheum. 

Bleareyed,  bleer 'ide,  a.  Having  sore  eyes,  in- 
flamed with  rheum. 

Bleat,  blete,  v.  n.  (bUetan,  Sax.)  To  cry  as  a 
sheep ; — a.  the  cry  of  a sheep  or  a lamb. 

Bleating,  ble'ting,  a.  The  cry  of  lambs  or  sheep. 

Blkr,  bleb,  a.  A blister  or  small  tumour. 

Blebby,  WebT*,  a.  Abounding  with  blebs. 

Blechnum,  blek'nnm,  a.  ( blechton , a fern.  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  ferns,  with  pinnate  fronds.  Sorilinear 
continuous,  sometimes  interrupted,  contiguous  to 
tl»e  mid  rib;  induxium  membranous,  sujierficul, 
continuous,  opening  inwards : Tribe,  Polypodinm. 

Blechrofus,  blek're-ptu,  a.  A subgenus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  Fluvicolinc,  or  Water-chats: 
Family,  Muscicapidc. 

Blechum,  blek'uin,  a.  (blechnon,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
exotic  herbaceous  plants  : Order,  Acanthaoen. 

Bled,  bled.  Faai  and  paat  port  of  the  verb  To 
hired. 

Blkdius,  ble'de-us,  a.  A genus  of  beetles  found 
commonly  burrowing  in  wet  clay  or  sand  on  tbe 
sea  coast ; three  species  belong  to  Britain,  all  ot 
which  are  of  a black  colour,  with  the  wing  cases 
more  or  leas  red : Family,  Steuidae. 

Bleed,  bleed,  v.  n.  (bledan,  Sax.)  Paat,  bled ; past 
pari,  bleed.  To  lose  blood ; to  run  with  blood ; 
to  die  a violent  death ; to  drop  as  blood  from  an 
incision ; — e.  a.  to  let  blood ; to  take  blood  from, 
by  opening  a vein. 

Bleeding,  ble'ding,  $.  A discharge  of  blood. 

BleINB,  blenc, ) a.  An  inflammation  in  tbe  foot 

Blbtne,  blene,)  of  a horse,  between  the  sole  and 
the  bone. 

Blkit,  blete,  > a.  (biode,  Germ.)  Bashful : used 

Blate,  blate,)  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. 

Blemish,  Wem'ish,  r.  a.  To  mark  with  any  de 
formitr;  to  defame  or  tarnish  with  respect  to 
reputation  or  character;  to  injure  or  impair  any- 
thing which  is  excellent ; — a.  a mark  of  deformity ; 
a scar;  a diminution  of  beauty;  reproach;  dis- 
grace ; imputation;  a soil  or  taint;  turpitude. 
In  Hunting,  when  the  hounds,  finding  where  the 
chase  has  been,  make  a proffer  to  enter,  but  re- 
turn. 

Blemish  less,  blem'iah-les,  o.  Without  blemish 
or  taint. 

Blemishment,  blcm'ish-ment,  a.  Disgrace. 

Blemcs,  blc’mus,  a.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Harpalidic. 

Blench,  blcnsh,  e.  n.  To  shrink;  to  start  back; 


agency.  Flenching  powder,  chloride  of  lime,  a 
substance  obtained  by  exposing  slaked  lime  to  the 
action  of  chlorine.  Bleaching  liquid,  oxymuriate 
of  lime. 

Bleak,  bleke,  a.  ( Mac , bloc.  Sax.  bleich,  Germ.) 
i’ale;  cold;  chill ; barren;  exposed; — a.  the  email 
river  fish,  Leuciscus  albumus. 

Bleakness,  bleke'nes,  a.  Exposure  to  the  weather; 
openness  of  situation ; coldness;  dullness. 

Blkakish,  bleke'ish,  0.  Moderately  bleak;  rather 
cold  and  exposed. 

Bleakly,  bleke'le,  ad.  Coldly;  in  a cold  situation. 

Bleak  y,  ble'ke,  a . Bleak  ; cold  ; chilL 


to  give  way; — v.  a.  to  hinder;  to  obstruct;—  1 
a.  a start. 

These  Uendtea  gave  my  heart  another  youth.— 

Skakt. 

In  Law,  an  old  name  for  a sort  of  tenure  of 
land ; as,  to  bold  land  in  blench,  is  by  payment 
of  a sugar-loaf,  a couple  of  capons,  a beaver  hat, 
&c.,  if  the  same  be  demanded  in  the  name  of 
blench,  i.  e.,  nomine  alba  Jirmca. — Cowell,  Blount . 

Blenches,  blensh'ur*  a.  One  who  frightens,  or 
causes  to  start. 

Blencii-HULDINO,  blensh'bold-ing,  $.  In  Law, 
white  rente,  or  blanch-forms,  reditua  ollri ; in  I 
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Scotland  this  kind  of  small  payment  is  called 
blanch -holding,  or  reditu a alba  firma. — Bl.  Com . 
Blanch  Jfrmet:  in  feudal  times  the  crown-rents 
were  sometimes  reserved  in  Hbria  albis , or  blanch 
firmes ; in  which  case  the  buyer  was  holden  deal- 
bare  firmam ; vis.,  his  base  money  or  coin,  worse 
than  standard,  was  molten  down  in  the  Exchequer, 
and  reduced  to  the  fineness  of  standard  silver ; or, 
instead  thereof,  he  paid  to  the  king  twelvepence  in 
the  pound,  by  wav  of  addition. 

Blend,  blend,  r.  a.  (blendan,  Sax.)  To  mingle  to- 
gether; to  confound;  to  pollute;  to  spoil;  to 
corrupt 

Blende,  blend,  t.  ( blcnden , Germ.)  Sulphuret  of 
xtnc,  or  black  jack.  The  term  blende  is  applied 
bv  Professor  Jamieson  to  other  ores,  as  manga- 
nese blende,  antimony  blende,  &c. 
r Blender,  blen'dur,  a.  One  who  mingles  or  con- 
1 founds. 

Blbndoub,  blen'dna,  a.  Pertaining  to  blend. 

Blend-water,  blend'waw-tur,  a.  A distemper 
incident  to  black  cattle,  arising  either  from  the 
blood,  the  yellows,  or  the  change  of  ground. 

BLENN1D.E,  blen-nid'de,  *.  The  Blennies,  a family 
of  Acanthoptervgious  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Can- 
thalepes  or  Mail -cheeks.  The  blennies  have  slen- 
der ventral  fins,  thick  flat  obtuse  heads,  with  thick 
fleshy  lips. 

Blknninac,  blen-nin'ne,  s.  A subfamily  of  the 
Bleunide. 

Blennitrachcs,  blen-ne'tra-kus,  t.  A genus  of 
the  Blennidw : Subfamily,  Blenrdn*. 

Blennius,  blen'ne-ua,  i.  (blenna,  mucus,  Gr.)  The 
Bienny,  a genus  of  fishes,  divided  by  Cuvier  into 
several  subgenera,  remarkable  for  the  slimy  mucus  | 
. with  which  their  bodies  are  covered  • the  dorsal  ' 
fin  generally  deeply  marginate  or  cleft  in  the  mid- 
dle, having  a palmated  or  fimbricated  membranous 
crest  over  the  eyes;  head  thick,  obtuse;  suout 
■ truncate. 

! Blenkophxs,  blen'no-fia,  >.  ( blenna , mucus,  ophit,  a 
serpent,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  with  lengthened 
anguiliform  bodies,  belonging  to  the  family  Blen- 
nidfe:  Subfamily,  Clinna*. 

Blenkorbuaqia,  blen-nawr-ra'je-a,  a.  (blenna,  and 
rhegnumi,  to  burst  forth,  Gr.)  A discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  uthera. 

Blennorrhea,  blen-nawr-re'a,  t.  ( blemna , and 
rkeo , I flow,  Gr.)  An  extraordinary  discharge  of 
mucus ; gleet;  gonorrhoea. 

Blennt. — See  Blennius. 

Blent,  blent  The  obsolete  pari,  of  the  verb  To 


pari,  blessed  or  blest  To  make  happy ; to  pros- 
per ; to  make  successful ; to  wish  happiness  to 
another ; to  pronounce  a blessing  upon  one ; to 
consecrate  by  a prayer ; to  praise ; to  glorify  for 
benefits  received  ; to  celebrate. 

Blessed,  bles'scd,  a.  Happy;  enjoying  felicity ; 
holy  and  happy ; eqjoying  heavenly  felicity ; hav- 
ing received  the  benediction  of  another. 

Blessedly,  bles'sed-le,  ad.  Happily ; in  a fortu- 
nate manner. 

Blessedness,  bles'sed-nes,  t.  Happiness;  feli- 
city; heavenly  enjoyment;  divine  favour ; sanctity. 

Blessed  Thistle,  blee'sed  rtis'sl,  t.  The  Ceotau- 
rea  benedicto,  an  annual  plant  with  yellow  flowers, 
a native  of  Spain. 

Blesser,  bles'sur,  e.  One  that  blesses  or  prospers ; 
one  that  gives  a blessing. 

Bless ino,  blessing,  ».  (bleftung,  Sax.)  Benedic- 
tion ; a prayer  by  which  happiness  is  implored  fo* 
any  one;  a prophetic  benediction,  by  which  hap- 
piness is  promised ; any  of  the  means  of  happi- 
ness; a gift;  an  advantage;  a benefit;  divine 
favour;  among  the  Jews,  a gift  or  present  sent 
by  a friend,  so  called  because  such  favours  were 
generally  accompanied  by  a bleasing  or  benediction. 

Blest,  blest,  a.  part  Happy ; enjoying  felicity. 

Blethla,  ble'tAe-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Louis  Bletia.) 
A genus  of  tropical  bulbous- rooted  plants : Order, 
OrchidesD. 

Blbtomsm,  blo'ton-ixm,  ».  The  pretended  faculty 
of  discovering  springs  and  underground  current* 
by  sensalion ; so  named  from  one  Bletou,  who  is 
said  to  have  possessed  this  faculty. 

Bletonxst,  ble'ton-ist,  i.  One  who  has  the  sup- 
posed faculty  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  sub 
terraneous  springs  by  sensation. 

Blew,  blu.  The  patt  of  the  verb  To  blow. 

Blighea,  bli'he-a,  *.  (in  honour  of  Captain  Rligb, 
who  first  carried  the  bread-fruit  to  the  West  In- 
dies.) A genus  of  plants  consisting  of  the  savoury 
Akee,  an  esteemed  African  fruit-tree,  with  reddi-h 
or  yellowish  berries  about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg. 

Blight,  blite,  a.  (derivation  uncertain.)  A name 
given  to  various  distempers  incident  to  plants. 
Blight  is  occasioned  sometimes  by  cold,  ^iarp, 
easterly  winds  or  frosts;  sometimes  another  kind 
originates  from  parasitical  fungi,  which  attack  the 
leaves  or  stems  of  herbaceous  and  woody  plant*, 
particularly  the  various  kinds  of  grain ; — an y thing 
Qipt-ing  or  blasting; — c.  o.  to  affect  with  blight ; 
to  6laat ; to  prevent  growth  and  fertility. 

Blightingly,  bli'ting-le,  ad.  In  a blighting  man- 


Blepharis,  ble'fa-ris,  «.  ( blepharii , the  eyelash, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Aeanthopterygious  fishes,  with 
deep  rbomboidal  bodies;  short  soft  dorsal  and  anal 
fins,  ending  in  prolonged  filaments,  which  are 
longer  than  the  body,  and  having  free  spines  before 
the  vent;  a genus  of  Orthopterous  insects;  a genus 
of  acanthaceous  plants. 

Blbpuarites,  blef-fa-ri'tes,  a.  Inflammation  of 
the  eyelids. 

Blephilia,  hle-fil'e-a,  a.  ( blcpharu , Gr.)  A genus 
of  Labiate  plants  with  fringed  sepals. 

Blepsiab,  blep'se-as,  a.  A genus  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious  mail-cheeked  fishes,  with  fleshy  barbels  under 
the  lower  jaw;  gillswith  five  rays;  one  dorsal  fin 
divided  into  three  unequal  lobes ; ventral  fin  very 
small. 

Bless,  bles,  v.  a.  (bUdrian,  Sax.)  Pott  and  put 


Blight  Insects,  blite  in'sekts,  a.  Coccidrc,  or 
plant  bugs ; small  insects  which,  in  their  ordinary 
appearance,  resemble  a scale,  all  the  part*  ol  (be 
body  being  concealed  underneath.  They  live  on 
the  bark  or  leaves  of  vegetables,  the  juice*  of 
which  they  euck ; the  males  are  wiuged,  the  fe- 
males apterous. 

Blin,  blin,  v.  a.  ( blinnan , Sax.)  To  stop;  to  cease 
or  leave  off.— Obsolete. 

Did  th’  other  two  their  cruel  vengeance  Uin.— Spacer. 

BLIND,  blinde,a.  (Saxon.)  Deprived  of  sight;  want- 
ing the  sense  of  seeing ; dark ; intellectually  dark ; 
unable  to  judge ; ignorant ; unseen ; out  of  the 
public  view ; private ; not  easily  discernible ; bard 
to  find ; obscure ; unseen  ; — v.  a.  to  make  blind ; 
to  deprive  of  aigbt ; to  darken  ; to  obscure  to  the  , 
eye ; to  darken  the  understanding  ; to  eclipse ' 
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t.  something  to  hinder  the  sight ; something  to 
mislead  the  eye  or  the  understanding ; a hiding- 
place. 

Blindfold,  blinde'fold,  v.  a.  To  hinder  from  see- 
i iag;  to  cover  the  eyes having  the  eyes  covered. 

Blindly,  blinde’le,  ad.  Without  sight;  implicitly; 
without  examination ; without  judgment  or  direc- 
tion. 

Blixdman’s  Buff,  blinde'manz  buf,  I.  A play  in 
, which  one  person  is  blindfolded,  and  hunts  out  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

Blindness,  blinde'nes,  $.  (blindnee,  Sax.)  Want  of 
sight ; ignorance ; intellectual  darkness. 

Blinds,  blindxe,  $.  In  the  Military  art,  a sort  of 
defence  made  of  oziers  or  branches,  interwoven 
and  laid  across  between  two  rows  of  stakes,  used 
at  the  heads  of  trenches  to  shelter  the  workmen, 

I and  prevent  their  being  overlooked  by  the  enemy. 

Blindside,  blinde'side, ».  Weakness;  foible;  weak 
part ; the  side  most  vulnerable. 

Blind- worm,  blinde'wunn,  t.  The  fenglish  name 
for  a species  of  serpents  belonging  to  the  genus 
Anguia  of  Lmdkus. 

Blink,  blingk,  v.  n.  (bliam,  Sax.  blinhn , Dut) 
To  wink  or  twinkle  with  the  eyes;  to  see  obscurely ; 
j — ».  a glimpse;  a twinkle;  a slight  view;  a glance. 

A bUnk  of  ice  is  the  dazzling  whiteness  reflected 
from  fields  of  ice  in  the  North  Seas  on  the  horizon. 

Blinkard,  blingk'urd,  $.  A person  who  blinks, 

I or  has  bad  eyes ; something  twinkling. 

Blink ers,  blingk 'arz,  r.  Those  parts  of  a horse's 
) oridle  which  prevent  him  from  looking  aside. 

! Bliss,  blis,  «.  (Wu,  Sax.)  The  highest  degree  of 
happiness  ; blessedness ; felicity  ; the  happinese 
! of  biessed  souls. 

I Blissful,  blis'ful,  a.  Full  of  joy ; happy  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Blissfully,  blis'ful-le,  ad.  Happily ; in  a Wist- 
ful manner. 

I Blissfulness,  blis'ful  - nea,  «.  Happiness;  ful- 
ness of  joy.  I 

| Blissless,  blisles,  a.  Without  bliss ; wanting 
happiness. 

j Blisnom,  btia'sum,  v.  n.  To  caterwaul ; to  be  lust-  I 
fuL — Obsolete. 

Blister,  blis'tur,  i.  (Mate,  the  bladder,  Germ.)  An 
| elevation  of  the  cuticle,  arising  from  the  deposition  1 
of  a serous  fluid  underneath  it.  A blister  may  be 
i raised  artificially  by  topical  applications,  or  it  may 
be  caused  by  a burn,  by  hard  friction  of  the  cuti- 
cle, or  by  disease.  In  Medicine,  the  plaster  or 
application  that  raises  a blister,  chiefly  made  of 
the  cantharidea,  or  Spanish  flies ; — r.  n.  to  rise 
in  blisters ; — r.  a.  to  raise  blisters  by  a hurt,  burn, 
or  violent  rubbing  ou  the  skin  ; to  raise  tumours 
on  iron  bars. 

Blister -fly,  or  Blister-beetle. — See  Can- 
tharis.  i 

Blisteky,  blis'tor-e,  a.  Covered  with  blisters.  I 

Blithe,  blithe,  a.  (Saxon.)  Gay;  airy;  merry; 
joyous;  sprightly;  mirthfuL 

Blitiieful,  blitlie'ful,  a.  Gay;  full  of  gaiety.  j 

Blithely,  blithe'le,  atL  (bliihelice,  Sax.)  In  a j 
blithe  manner. 

Blitheness,  blithe'nes,  > t.  The  quality 

Blithesome*  ess,  blithe'sum-nes,)  of  being  blithe. 

Blithesome, blithe'sum, o.  Gay;  merry;  cheerful. 

, Blitum,  bli'tum,  I.  (Witon,  insipid,  Gr.)  The 
Strawberry  Blite,  a genus  of  annual  plants : Or- 
der, Chenopodese. 
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Bloat,  blote,  r.  a.  To  swell  or  make  turgid  with 
wind;  to  pufT  up;  to  inflate  or  make  vain;  to 
swell  with  water  or  other  means ; — r.  n.  to  grow 
turgid. 

Bloated,  blo'ted,  a.  Swelled  with  intemperance; 
turgid. 

Bloatkdness,  blo'ted-nea,  s.  Turgidness ; swell- 
ing; tumour. 

Blohuer,  blob'bnr,  t.  A bubble. 

Blobbeklip,  blob'bur-lip,  i.  A thick  lip. 

Blobbehlipped,  blob'bur-lipt,^  a.  Having  swelled 

Bloblipped,  blob'lipt,  | or  thick  lips. 

Blobtalk,  blob'tale,  a.  A telltale ; a blabber. 

Block,  blok,  $.  ( bloc,  Fr.  blok,  Dan.)  A short 
heavy  piece  of  timber,  usually  with  one  plain  sur- 
face. Block  of  tlone  or  marble,  a stone  rough 
from  the  quarry,  before  it  has  received  any  form 
from  the  hands  of  the  workmen  Blocks , a sea 

term  for  pulleys,  are  thick  pieces  of  wood,  some 
with  three,  four,  or  five  shivers  in  them,  through 
which  all  the  running  ropes  pass.  Blocks,  whether 
single  or  double,  are  distinguished  and  called  by 
the  names  of  the  ropes  they  carry,  and  the  u*es 
they  serve  for ;— a massy  body ; the  mould  upon 
which  hats  are  formed ; the  wood  upon  which 
criminals  are  beheaded ; an  obstruction  ; a stop ; 
a blockhead ; a fellow  remarkable  for  stupidity : 
— v.  a.  to  shut  up ; to  enclose,  so  os  to  preven 
egress ; to  obstruct. 

Blockade,  blok-kade',  i.  (Moccofuro,  ItaL)  A 
siege  carried  on  by  surrounding  a place  to  prevent 
any  relief ; — v.  a.  to  surround  a place  with  troops 
by  land,  or  with  ships  by  sea,  so  as  to  shut  out 
all  intercourse  with  it. 

Blockhead,  blok'hed,  t.  A stupid  fellow;  a dolt; 
a person  of  deficient  intellect. 

Blockheaded,  blok'hed-ed,  a.  Stupid  ; dull. 

Block hkadedly,  blok' bed -ed-le,  ad.  Like  a 
blockhead. 

Blockhouse,  blockTiows,  s.  A fortress  built  to 
obstruct  or  block  up  a pass,  commonly  to  defend 
a harbour. 

Blockish,  blok'ish,  o.  Stupid  ; dull. 

Make  a lottery. 

And.  by  decree,  let  MorfuA  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector.— Shukt. 

BlOCKIShly,  blok'ish- le,  ad.  In  a stupid  manner. 

Blockishness,  blok'iah-nes,  i.  Stupidity;  dul- 
ness. 

Blocklike,  blok'like,  a.  Resembling  a blockhead ; 
stupid. 

Am  I twice  sandbllnd  ! twice  so  near  the  blowing 
I would  arrive  at,  and  Uoddike  never  kuew  it  I— 

Ikon  l-  net. 

Block-machine,  blok'ma-sheen',  i.  Machinery 
for  making  blocks. 

Block  Tin,  blok  tin,  $.  Pure  unwrought  tin. 

Blomary,  bloom 'a- re,  t.  The  furnace  from  which 
a mass  of  iron  is  brought  when  first  subjected  to 
the  forge-hammer ; the  hammering  the  bloom. 

Blond  Lack,  blond  lose,  $.  Silk  lace. 

Blonket,  blong'kit,  f.  An  old  obsolete  terra  for 
grey. 

Our  fJjynbft  liveries  been  all  too  sad 
For  thilke  same  season,  when  all  U yclad 
With  ple-asaunce. — Spenser. 

Blood,  blud,  $.  ( blod , Sax.  blocd,  Dut.  bltU,  Germ.) 
The  nutritious  fluid  which  circulates  in  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  animals.  The  blood  of  vertebrnted 
animals  is  red  and  warm,  and  when  allowed  to 
cool  it  separates  into  two  substances,  the  serum 


! 
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and  dot,  which  are  nearly  identical  in  their  com- 
ponent parts.  Human  blood,  according  to  Lecanu, 
consists  of  water,  780. 145;  fibrine,  2.100;  colour- 
ing matter  (hannatosine  and  globuline),  133.000; 
albumen,  65.000;  crystaline  fat,  2.430;  oily  mat- 
ter, 1.310;  extractive  matter  (soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol),  1 790 ; albuminate  of  soda,  1.265 ; 
Alkaline  chlorides,  carbonates,  phosphates,  and  Sul- 
phates, 8.370 ; carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  per  oxide 
I of  iron,  2.100  ; loss,  2.400  = 1000.  The  che- 
| mical  constituents  of  dried  blood  arc  48  atoms  of 
J carbon,  39  of  hydrogen,  6 of  nitrogen,  and  15  of 
oxygen  The  word  blood  is  also  used  to  denote 
progeny;  family;  kindred;  descent;  lineage;  royal 
. lineage;  birth;  high  extraction;  murder;  violent 
j death  ; life ; the  carnal  part  of  man,  as  1 flesh 
j and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee tem- 
i per,  state  of  the  passions;  a man  of  a fiery  spirit; 
j n rake ; the  juice  of  anything,  if  red,  ns  1 the  blood 

I of  the  grape/  In  Farriery,  a distemper  in  tbc 

i back  of  a horse,  which  makes  him,  in  going,  draw 
Iiis  head  aside  or  after  him. 

Blood-bbs  potted,  blud'be-spot-ted,  a.  Spotted 
with  blood. 

0 bL>xU*spotUd  Neapolitan, 

Outcast  or  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge!- 
Skats. 

Blood  boltered,  bl  ad-bole 'turd,  a.  Sprinkled 
with  blood. 

Theb tnod-boUer'd  Banquo  smiles  upon  tn e.— Skats. 

Blood-consuming,  blud'kon-su-ming,  a Con- 
suming or  wasting  the  blood. 

Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans. 

Or  Mo-Ttl-eonsuxtiuy  sighs  rival  I his  life, 

1 would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 

Look  pale  as  primrose  with  Utol^Iriakuta  sighs. 

And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. — Shots. 

Blood- drenched,  blud'drenaht,  a . Drenched 

with  blood 

Blood-drinking,  blud-drink'ing,  a.  Drinking 
blood. 

Bloodflower. — See  Hjemanthas. 

Bloodfrozkn,  blud'fro-an,  «.  Having  the  blood 
frozen  or  chilled. 

Yet  nathemore  by  his  bold  heartie  speech, 

Could  his  Hood- frozen  heart  emboldened  be.— 

Spenser. 

Blood-quilttnkss,  blud-gilt'e-ncs,  t.  Murder; 
the  crime  of  shedding  blood. 

Bloodhot,  blud'hot,  a.  Of  the  same  temperature 
as  blood. 

Bloodhound,  blndTiownd,  *.  The  Sleuth -dog,  a 
dog  remarkable  for  the  acuteness  of  ita  scent,  so 
called  from  its  having  been  employed  in  tracking 
individuals  pursued  for  crime  or  otherwise. 

Bloodily,  blud'e-le,  ad.  In  a bloody  manner; 
cruelly ; with  a disposition  to  shed  blood. 

Bloodiness,  blud'o-nes,  s.  The  disposition  to 
shed  blood  ; the  state  of  being  bloody. 

Bloodless,  blud'les,  a.  Not  sanguinary;  desti- 
tute of  blood ; without  slaughter ; dead ; withont 
spirit  or  activity. 

Bloodlet,  blud'let,  c.  **.  To  bleed ; to  open  a vein. 

Bloodletter,  blood let-tur,  i.  A phlebotomist ; 
one  who  lets  blood. 

Bloodletting,  bludTet-ting,  *.  Phlebotomy;  the 
opening  of  a vein. 

Blood-fuddino,  blud'pud-ding,  #.  A pudding 
made  of  blood,  suet,  c.,  termed  also  a black- 
pudding. 

2c 


Blood- red,  blud'red,  a.  Of  the  same  rod  colour 
as  blood. 

Bloodroot,  bind 'root,  t.  The  Sanguinaria  Cana-  | 
densis,  a small  herbaceous  North  American  plant, 
so  termed  from  its  roots  yielding  a red  juice.  It 
is  called  by  the  Indians  puccoon,  and  by  farriers 
turmeric. 

Blood-running  Itcit,  blud'nin-ning  itsh,  t.  In 
Farriery,  a disease  in  horses,  proceeding  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  blood,  by  over-heating,  hard 
riding,  or  too  severe  labour,  which,  insinuating 
itself  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  makes  tho 
animal  rub  and  bito  himself,  and,  if  not  cured, 
frequently  tnrm  into  an  infections  mange. 

Blood -shaken,  blud'sha-kn,  a.  Having  the  blood 
put  in  commotion. 

Bloodshed,  blud'shcd,  i.  Tho  shedding  or  spill- 
ing of  blood  ; slaughter ; waste  ot  life. 

Bloodshedder,  blud'shcd-dur,  $.  One  who  sheds 
blood. 

Bloodsheddino,  blud'shed-ding, «.  The  shedding 
of  blood ; the  crime  of  shedding  blood.  . 

Bloodshot,  blud'shot,  ) a.  Filled  with 

Bloods li otten,  blud'Bhot-tn,  ) blood ; inflamed. 

Bloodsized,  blud'sizde,  a.  Smeared  or  sized  with 
blood 

Bloodspavin,  blud'spay-vin,  $.  A dilatation  of  tho 
vein  that  runs  along  the  inside  of  the  hock  of  a 
horse 

Bloodstained,  blod'stnynd,  a.  Smeared  or  stained 
with  blood. 

Bloodstone. — See  Heliotrope. 

Bloodsucker,  blud'snk-knr,  «.  A leech  ; a cruel 
oppressor. 

Bloodsucking,  blud'suk-ing,  $.  Sncking  blood.  1 

Bloodswollkn,  blud'swoln,  a.  Suffused  with 
blood. 

8o  boils  the  fired  ITerod’s  Hootnrefl'n  breast. 

Not  to  be  slak'd  but  by  a sea  of  blood. — Crashaw. 

Bloodthirsty,  blud't/mra-te,  a.  Desirous  of 
shedding  blood. 

Bloodvessel,  blud'ves-sfl,  t.  A vessel  in  which  ! 
the  blood  circulates  in  the  animal  system  ; an  ar-  | 
tery  or  vein. 

Bloodwarm,  blnd'warm,  a.  Having  the  same 
temperature  as  blood. 

Bloodwite,  blud'wite,  s.  An  old  term  for  the 
fine  paid  as  a compensation  for  shedding  blood. 

Bloodwon,  blud'wun,  a.  Obtained  by  shedding 
blood. 

Bloodwort,  blud'wurt,  t.  Rumcx  sanguinis, 
a species  of  Dock,  with  a crimson -coloured 
juice. 

Bloody,  blud'c,  a.  Stained  with  blood ; cruel ; 
murderous;  of  a savage  disposition; — v.  a.  to 
make  bloody. 

Bloody- eyed,  blud'e-ide,  a.  Having  Moody  or 
cruel  eyes. 

Bloody- faced,  blud'e-faate,  a.  Having  a Moody 
appearance. 

Bloodt-flux,  blud'e-fluks,  #.  The  dysentery 

Bloody-fluxed,  blud'e-flukst,  a.  Afflicted  with 
dysentery. 

Bloody-huktino,  blud'e-hunt-ing,  a.  Hunting 
for  blood. 

Mad  mother*  with  their  howl*  confused 

Du  break  tho  cluuda,  a*  did  the  wive*  of  Jewry  j 

At  Herod's  bioudy-MioUing  slaughtermen.— Stuits. 

Bloody-minded,  blud'e-ininde-ed,  a.  Cruel;  in-1 
clined  to  bloodshed. 
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BLOODY-SCEPTERED — BLOW. 


BLOWER— BLUE. 


BloODY-SCEPTERKD,  blud'e-sep'turd,  a.  Having 
• a sceptre,  or  wearing  a crown,  obtained  by  blood. 

O nation  miserable. 

With  an  antitied  tyrant  Moody-**} Mir'd, 

When  shall  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  T— 

Skaks. 

! Bloom,  bloom,  ».  (bloma,  Goth.  blum,  Dut.)  A 
blossom ; the  flower  on  a plant  which  precedes  the 
fruit ; the  state  of  anything  ripening  or  expanding 
to  greater  perfection;  youth  ripening  into  man- 
hood, maturity,  and  vigour ; the  blue  colour  upon 
grapes  and  plums  newly  gathered ; a mass  of  un- 
, wrought  iron  when  taken  out  of  the  furnace  to  be 
hammered ; — v.  a.  to  produce  the  blossom:  to  put 
forth  os  blossoms ; — r.  n.  to  bring  or  yield  blos- 
soms; to  bo  in  a state  of  youth  and  improvement. 

Bloomikolt,  bloom 'ing-le,  ad.  In  a blooming  or 
flourishing  manner. 

Bloominuxess,  bloomlng-nes,  $.  State  of  being 
in  bloom. 

Bloomy,  bloom'c,  a.  Full  of  bloom;  flowery; 

flourishing. 

Bloke,  More,  t.  The  act  of  blowing;  a blast. — 
Not  used. 

Blossom,  blos'sum,  t.  ( blotsma , or  blosma , Sax.) 
The  flower  or  corolla  of  a plant.  The  word  is  like- 
j wise  applied  to  denote  the  colour  of  a horso  hav- 
ing his  hair  white,  and  intermixed  with  sorrel  and  j 
bay  hairs ; — t*.  n,  to  put  forth  blossoms. 

I Blossomy,  blos'sum-e,  a.  Full  of  blossoms. 

Blot,  blot,  r.  a.  (JAaulh jan,  Goth.)  To  obliterate; 

| to  mako  writing  invisible,  by  covering  it  with  ink ; 
to  efface ; to  erase ; to  make  black  spots  on  pa- 
per; to  blur;  to  disgrace;  to  stain  with  infamy; 
to  tarnish;  to  disfigure;  to  darken; — a.  an  obli- 
teration of  something  written;  an  extinction  of 
light ; a stain  or  spot  upon  anything ; a taint  in 
^ reputation;  a dUgraoo;  a reproach.  In  Backgam- 
mon, when  a single  man  lies  open  to  be  taken  up. 
j Blotch,  blotsh,  i.  An  eruption  or  pustule  upon 
j the  skin ; — r.  a.  to  blacken, 

i Blote,  blote,  r.  a.  To  smoke  and  dry. 

I Blotter,  blot'tur,  s.  A term  applied  in  counting- 
houses  to  a waste  book. 

Blotti  no,  blot 'ting,  s.  The  making  spots  or  marks 
j on  paper;  staining  or  obliterating.  Molting  paper, 
a soft  unsized  paper  for  absorbing  ink. 

Blouse,  blowz,  «.  A sort  of  loose  frock-coat. 

1 Blow,  bio,  t.  ( blaican , bUnatn,  Sax.)  The  act  of 
striking ; a stroke ; the  fatal  stroke ; the  stroke 
of  death  ; an  act  of  hostility ; blows  are  also  used 
to  represent  combat  or  war ; a sudden  calamity ; 
an  unexpected  evil ; a sudden  event ; an  ovum  or 
egg  deposited  by  a fly.  The  term  is  sometimes 
used  for  bloom,  as  in  tho  following  passage  from 
the  Taller 

1 tie  believed  be  could  show  me  such  a Wow  of  tulips, 

a»  was  not  to  be  matched  in  the  whole  country.’ 

— r.  n,  to  make  a current  of  air;  to  pant;  to 
puff ; to  be  breathless ; to  breathe ; to  sound  with 
being  blown,  as  with  a musical  wind  instrument ; 
to  blow  over , to  pass  away  without  effect ; to  blow 
up,  to  rise  into  the  air  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder; 
— v.  a.  to  drive  by  a current  of  air ; to  impel ; to 
swell ; to  puff  into  size ; to  sound  a musical  wind 
instrument ; to  warm  with  the  breath  ; to  spread 
by  report ; to  cause  to  blossom  ; to  blow  out , to 
extinguish  by  a current  of  air ; to  blow  up,  to  till 
with  air ; to  inflate  with  pride ; to  kindle ; to 
explode  with  gunpowder ; to  raise  into  the  air ; 


to  blow  upon,  to  make  stale ; to  bloto  away,  to 
scatter ; to  dissipate  with  wind ; to  blow  down,  to  | 
prostrate  by  wind. 

Blower,  blo'ur,  $.  One  who  blows ; a melter  of  j 
tin  ; the  iron  or  tin-plate  used  in  drawing  up  tho  { 
fire  in  a stove  or  chimney. 

Blowing,  blo'ing,  s.  (blawung,  Sax.)  The  act  of 
blowing ; the  motion  of  wind. 

Blown,  blone.  Past  part,  of  tho  verb  To  blow.  I 
Driven  by  wind  ; sounded  by  blowing ; spread  by 
report ; inflated  ; swelled.  , I 

Blowpipe,  blo'pipe,  s.  In  Chemistry  and  Miner-  | 
alogy,  an  instrument  used  for  tho  purpose  of 
increasing  tho  heat  of  a lamp  or  candle,  in  the  j 
same  way  as  bellows  are  employed  in  raising  the  | 
temperature  of  a fire  or  furnace.  Its  simple  form 
is  that  of  a tapering  tube,  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  curved  nearly  at  right  angles,  within  two 
inches  of  its  smaller  extremity,  which  is  as  fine 
as  a wire.  It  is  used  by  tho  artist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enamelling,  and  of  softening  and  soldering 
small  pieces  of  metal ; by  the  glassblower,  in  mak- 
ing thermometers  and  other  glass  instruments; 
and  by  the  chemist  and  mineralogist,  in  the  exa-  j 
mination  of  substances.  Of  late,  this  instrument 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
the  self-acting  or  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  charged 
with  one  part  of  oxygen,  and  two  of  bydroge*.,  by 
means  of  a condensing  syringe,  which  is  capable 
of  obtaining  the  highest  temperatures,  and  of  fus- 
ing the  most  refractory  substances  submitted  to  • 
its  action. 

BLOwroiNT,  blo'poynt,  s.  A sort  of  play  among 
children. 

Blowth,  bloMe,  *.  Bloom  or  blossom. 

Bi.owze,  blowz,  t,  A ruddy,  fat-facud  woman.— 
Obsolete. 

Blowzy,  blow'ze,  a.  Sunburnt ; high-coloured. 

Blub,  blub,  v.  a.  To  swell.  —Obsolete. 

Blumier,  blub'bur,  t.  The  fat  of  Cetaceous  ani- 
mals, of  which  oil  is  made.  Sea  blubber , a name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Acalepha,  or  Sea  nettles 
— which  see ; — r.  n.  to  weep  in  such  a manner  as 
to  swell  the  cheeks.  | 

Blubbered,  blub'burd,  a.  part  Swelled;  turgid:  , 
applied  oommonlv  to  the  lip. 

Bludgeon,  blud 'jun, ».  ( bfyygwan , Goth.)  A short 
thick  stick,  having  one  end  loaded  or  much  heavier 
than  the  other,  used  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

Blue,  blu,  s.  (bleo,  Sax.)  One  of  the  primary 
colours,  which,  mixed  with  yellow,  makes  green, 
or  with  red,  purple.  Tho  blues  used  in  painting, 
are — ultra-marine,  Prussian  blue,  blue  ashes,  used 
in  limning  fresco  and  miniature,  and  bine  verditer.  • 
Indigo  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  blue  used  as 
a dyestuff ; — r.  a.  to  make  blue ; to  dye  of  a blue 
colour.  Prussian  blue,  the  ferrocyanate  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  prepared  from  bullocks*  blood,  carbonate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  alum.  This  sub- 
stance has  been  supposed  occasionally  to  appear  ’ 
in  the  urine.  Saxon  blue , sulphate  of  indigo. 
Blue  verditer,  an  impure  carbonate  of  copper,  said 
to  be  prepared  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  copper  I 
by  chalk.  It  also  denotes  various  compounds,  as — 1 
Bine  eye-water,  the  Liquor  Cupri  Ammoniati,  or 
solution  of  Ammoniated  Copper.  Blue  ointment, 
the  Unguentnm  Hydrargyri,  or  mercurial  ointment. 
Blue  pill,  the  1’ilula;  Hydrargyri,  or  mercurial 
pills.  Blue  stone,  or  blue  vitriol,  the  Sulphas 
Cupri,  or  sulphate  of  copper. 
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BLUEBELL-BLUNTING.  BLUNTLY— BOAKD. 

Bluebell,  blu'bcl,  ».  Campanula  rotundifolia,  a 
| . well-known  and  beautiful  Brititdi  herb,  with  blue 
bell -shaped  flowers. 

Where  the  bluebell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  unseen. — 

iiumt 

Bluebirds,  blulrordi,  t.  A genus  of  American 
birds,  the  Sialia  of  Swainson. 

Bluebottle,  blu'bot-tl,  a.  The  annual  plant  Cen- 
tauria  cyanus,  frequently  found  growing  in  corn- 
fields ; also,  the  common  name  of  a species  of 
dipterous  insects,  the  Muses  vomitoria,  which  has 
a large  glossy-blue  abdomen,  with  black  streaks, 

' and  enjoys  the  sense  of  smell  to  a high  degree, 
announces  its  presence  in  our  dwellings  by  a loud 
humming,  and  deposits  its  ova  on  meat. 

Bluecap,  blu'kap,  8.  Blue -fish,  a species  of  the 
Salmouithc,  or  Salmon  family. 

Blue-eyed,  blu'idc,  a.  Having  blue  eyes. 

Blue-haired,  blu'hayrd,  a.  Having  blue  hair. 

This  place, 

The  greatest  and  the  bent  of  all  the  main, 
lie  quarters  to  his  Uue -hair'd  deities — Milton. 

Bluejohx,  blu'jon,  s.  A name  given  by  miners  to 
fluor-spar. 

Bi.ukly,  blu'le,  ad.  With  a blue  colour. 

! Blueness,  blu'nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being  blue; 
a blue  colour. 

Bluepeter,  bln'pe-tar,  s.  The  signal  for  sailing. 

Blue-veined,  bln'vaynd,  a.  Haring  blue  veins  or 
streaks. 

i Bluff,  bluf,  cl  Big ; surly ; blustering ; not 
pointed ; obtuse; — t.  a liigh  projecting  bank,  pre- 
senting a steep  front. 

Bluffoowed,  Mufbowd,  o.  Having  broad  and 
flat  bows. — A sea  term. 

Bluffiikadkd,  bluThed-ed,  a.  Having  an  upright 
stem. — A sea  term. 

Bluffness,  bluf'nes,  s.  A turgid  appearance ; 
surliness. 

Bluffy,  bluf fe,  a.  Abounding  in  bluffs  or  bold 
points  of  a coast ; — v.  a.  to  swell  the  cheeks  with 
i weeping. 

Bluing,  bluing,  s.  A method  of  bringing  iron 
from  a straw  to  a blue  colour. 

Bluish,  bluish,  «.  Inclining  to  bine. 

Bluisiiness,  blu'ish-nes,  s.  A small  degree  of  blue 
colour. 

Blunder,  blun'dor,  r.  n.  To  mistake  grossly;  to 
err  widely;  to  mistake  stupidly;  to  flounder;  to 
stumble;  to  act  without  necessary  precaution; — 
r.  a.  to  mix  foolishly  or  blindly ; to  make  to  blun- 
der or  confound ; — a.  an  error ; a gross  or  shame- 
ful mistake. 

Blunderbuss,  blun'dnr-bns,  s.  A short  wide  gun, 
with  a large  bore,  capable  of  discharging  several 
ballets  at  a time. 

Blunderer,  blun'dur-nr,  s.  One  who  commits 
blunders ; one  who  acts  without  caution  or  fore- 
thought ; a careless  person. 

Blunderhead,  blun'dur-hed,  t.  A stupid  fellow; 
a blunderer. 

Blunderingly,  blunMar-ing-lc,  ad.  In  a blun- 
1 dering  manner. 

, Blunt,  blunt,  a.  Haring  a thick  or  worn  edge ; 
doll ; not  sharp ; slow  in  understanding ; not 
quick ; rough ; indelicate ; not  courteous  or  civil ; 
abrupt;  not  elegant; — e. a.  to  dull  the  edge  or 
point;  to  repress  or  weaken  any  appetite,  desire, 
i or  power  of  the  mind. 

’ Blunting,  blunting,  s.  Restraint ; hindering. 

Bluntly,  blunt'le,  ad.  In  a blunt  manner;  plain- 
ly; coarsely;  roughly. 

Bluntness,  blunt'nes,  t.  Want  of  edgo  or  point ; 
dulness ; obtuse  ness ; want  of  sharpness ; coarse- 
ness ; roughness  of  manners ; rude ; want  of  po- 
lish. 

Bluntwitted,  blunt'wit-tcd,  a.  Dull;  stupid. 

BtuntidUcd  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour. — Shake. 

Blur,  blur,  s.  (borrar,  Span.)  A dark  spot,  stain, 
or  blot; — v.  a.  to  blot;  to  obscure  without  quite  1 
effacing;  to  sully;  to  stain;  to  blemish. 

Blurt,  blurt,  v.  a.  To  speak  inadvertently ; to 
throw  out  at  random  ; to  utter  suddenly. 

Blush,  blush,  v.  n.  (blosen,  Dut.  ablisian , Sax.)  To 
redden  in  the  face  with  shame  or  confusion,  mo- 
desty or  surprise ; to  bear  a blooming  red  colour, 
or  any  soft  bright  colour ; — v.  a.  to  make  red ; 

To  Hush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. — Shake. 

— 8.  the  colour  of  the  cheeks  when  raised  by  shame 
or  confusion ; a red  or  purple  colour. 

Blushet,  bSush'et,  s.  A young  modest  girL — Ob- 
solete. 

Go  to.  little  Mi abet,  for  till*,  a nan. 

You'll  steel  forth  a laugh  In  the  shade  of  your  fan. — 
Bcu  Johsoh. 

Blushful,  blush'ful,  a.  Full  of  blushing;  covered 
with  blushes. 

Blushing,  blushing,  t.  The  appearance  of  colour 
on  the  cheeks. 

Blusiiinoly,  blush' ing  le,  ad.  In  a blushing 
manner. 

Blushless,  blushles,  a.  Without  a blush ; itn 
pudent;  barefaced. 

Blusuy,  blush 'c,  a.  Having  the  colour  uf  a blush. 

Bluster,  blus'tur,  v.  n.  (supposed  from  bU at.)  To 
roar  hs  a storm ; to  be  violent  and  loud ; to  bully ; 
to  puff;  to  swagger;  to  be  tumultuous;  to  hurry,  ! 
— v.  a.  to  blow  down  ; — 9.  roar ; storm  ; tempest ; 
noise;  tumult;  turbulence;  fury;  boast;  boister- 
ousness. 

Blusterer,  blus'tur-ur,  t . A swaggerer;  a boaster; 
a bully;  a tumultous  noisy  fellow. 

Blustering,  blds'tur-ing,  t.  Noise;  tumult; 
swaggering. 

Blusteringly,  blna'tur-ing-le,  ad.  In  a bluster- 
ing manner. 

Blusterous,  blus'tur- us,  a.  Noisy;  tumultuous, 
boastful. 

Blysmus,  blis'mus,  s.  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Cyperace®. 

Bo,  bo,  inlerj.  An  exclamation  used  to  frighten 
children. 

Boa,  bo 'a,  a.  A genus  of  prehensile- tailed  serpents, 
having  the  body  compressed ; jaws  capable  of  great 
dilatation  ; and  the  anal  region  furnished  with 
a hook.  The  great  boa  or  boa-constrictor,  when 
full  grown,  is  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length ; 

— a long  fur  tippet  worn  from  the  neck. 

Boanerges,  bo  - a - ucr 'jis,  a.  (Greek.)  Sons  of 
thunder ; an  appellation  given  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
his  two  disciples  James  and  John. 

Boar,  bore,  »-  (bar,  Sax.)  The  masculine  of  sow ; 
the  male  swine ; — v.  n.  in  Farriery,  a horse  is 
said  to  boar  when  he  shoots  out  his  nose  ns  high 
as  his  ears,  and  tosses  Ids  nose  in  the  wind. 

Board,  borde,  $.  (hard.  Sax.)  A piece  of  timber  of 
any  length,  generally  more  than  four  inches  broad, 
and  less  than  two  inches  thick.  When  nine  . 
inches  broad,  they  are  termed  planks,  if  narrower,  ! 
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BOARDABLE— BOATSMAN. 


BOAT-ROPE— BODE. 


battens — when  two  and  a-half  or  three  inches 
thick,  deals ; a table ; entertainment ; food ; a 
table,  at  which  a council  or  court  is  held;  an 
assembly  seated  at  a table ; a court  of  jurisdic- 
tion for  a department  of  public  affairs,  or  for  that 
of  any  private  business  or  speculation ; the  deck 
or  floor  of  a ship; — to  go  aboard \ to  go  into 
the  ship;  board  and  board , is  when  two  ships 
come  so  near  as  to  touch  one  another,  or  when 
they  lie  side  by  side ; to  male  aboard , is  to  turn 
to  windward;  to  board  it  up,  is  to  beat  it  op 
' sometimes  upon  one  tack,  and  sometimes  upon 
another ; weather  board , that  side  of  a ship  which 
is  to  windward ; — r.  a.  to  enter  a ship  by  force;  to 
attack  or  make  the  first  attempt ; to  lay  or  pave 
[ with  boards ; to  place  as  a boarder  in  another’s 
bouse ; — v.  n.  to  live  in  a house  and  be  provided 
I with  victuals. 

Board  able,  borde'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
boarded;  approachable. 

Boarder,  bore'dur,  a.  One  who  pays  a certain  rate 
I to  have  his  meals  in  another’s  house ; one  selected 
I to  board  a ship  in  action. 

, Boarding-school,  borde’ing-skool,  t.  A school  at 
which  the  scholars  live  aod  board  with  the  teacher. 

Board-wages,  borde'way-jiz,  t.  Wages  allowed  to 
servants  to  provide  themselves  in  victuals. 

■ Boarisii,  borc'ish,  a.  Swinish , brutal. 

Boast,  boetc,  r.  n.  (bostiaw,  Welsh,  bogan,  Sax.) 
To  brag ; to  display  one’s  own  worth  or  actions 
in  an  ostentatious  manner;  to  exalt  one’s  self; — 
j v.  a.  to  brag  of ; to  display  with  ostentatious  lan- 
guage; to  magnify;  to  exalt;  to  exalt  in  confident 
expectation  of ; — a.  an  expression  of  ostentatious 
feeling ; a proud  speech ; a cause  of  boasting ; an 
occasion  of  exultation;  the  thing  boasted  of;  a 
brag. 

Boaster,  bose'tur,  #.  One  who  brags  or  exults  in 
an  ostentatious  manner ; a vaunter ; a tool  used 
by  masons  to  make  the  surface  of  tho  work  nearly 
smooth. 

Boastful,  bostc'ful,  a.  Ostentatious ; addicted  to 
| boasting. 

; Boasting,  boste'ing,  a.  An  expression  of  ostenta- 
tious feeling.  In  Masonry,  the  act  of  paring  the 
■tone  with  a broad  chisel  and  mallet,  but  not  in 
uniform  linos.  In  Carving,  it  is  the  rough  cutting 
round  the  ornaments,  to  reduce  them  to  their  con- 
tours and  profiles,  before  the  incisions  are  made 
for  forming  the  raffels  or  minuter  parts. 

Boastingly,  boate'ing-le,  ad.  Ostentatiously ; 
Tauntingly. 

Boastivk,  boste'iv,  o.  Presumptive ; assuming. 

Boastless,  boste'les,  a.  Without  ostentation. 

Boat,  bote,  a.  (bit,  bat,  Sax.  boot,  Dut.)  A small 
sailiug  vessel,  generally  open,  and  impelled  by 
oars ; also,  a small  vessel  with  masts,  as  a packet 
boat ; — v.  a.  to  put  goods  into  a boat. 

Boat-bills. — See  Cancroma. 

Boat  Flies,  bote  flize,  a.  A family  of  water  Cica- 
das, or  singing  insects,  forming  the  Kotonectidse 
of  naturalist*. 

Boat-hook,  boteTiik,  a A hook  fixed  on  a long 
pole,  and  used  in  pushing  or  pulling  boats. 

Boatiko,  bote'ing,  s.  Tho  act  of  transporting  in  a 
boat ; sailing  in  s boat. 

Boation,  bo-a'shun,  a.  (boare,  Lat.)  Roar;  noise; 
loud  sound. — Obsolete. 

, Boatman,  bote 'man,  > a.  One  who  manages  a 

Boatsmak,  bots'man,  j boat. 
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Boat- rope,  bote'rope,  a.  A rope  used  in  fasten-  ■ 
ing  a boat,  usually  termed  a painter. 

Boat-shaped,  bote'shaypt,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a boat  i cymbiform  ; hollow,  like  a boat- 

Boatswain,  bo'zn,  a.  (batatcan,  Sax.)  An  officer  f 
on  board  a ship,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  rigging,  [ 
ropes,  cables,  anchors,  &c.,  and  of  the  long  boat  ; 
and  its  furniture.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  call  out  ' 
the  several  gangs  and  companies  to  their  watches,  i 
&c.  As  a kind  of  provost-marshal,  be  seises  and  I 
punishes  each  offenders  as  have  beer,  sentenced  by  : 
the  captain,  or  court-martial  of  the  fleet. 

Bon,  bob,  s.  Anything  that  hangs  so  as  to  play  • 
loosely  at  the  end  of  a string ; generally  an  oma-  j 
ment  of  the  ear;  a pendant;  an  ear-ring;  the  j 
ball  of  a short  pendulum  ; the  words  repeated  at  ( 
the  end  of  a stanza ; a blow ; a shake ; a toy ; a < 
term  used  m ringing,  meaning  a peal  of  several  , 
courses,  or  sets  of  changes;  a term  used  for  a bait  i 
in  angling;  a bobwig,  or  short  wig;  a sneering 
joke ; — v.  a.  to  cut,  whence  bobtail ; to  bent ; to 
drub ; to  strike ; to  cheat ; to  gain  by  fraud ; to 
mock  ; to  touch  gently,  especially  at  the  elbow ; 
—v.  n.  to  play  back  and  forward ; to  play  loosely 
against  anything ; to  angle  for  eels  with  a bob. 

Bobance,  bob'ans,  i.  The  act  of  boasting. 

Bobbin,  bob'bin,  a.  ( bobine,  Fr.)  A small  pin  or 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood  for  winding  thread  upon. 

Bobbinet,  bobT>e-net,  a.  A kind  of  netted  gauze. 

Bobbinwork,  bob'bin-wurk,  a.  Work  performed 
by  means  of  bobbins. 

Bobbish,  bob'bish,  a.  A familiar  word  for  being 
hearty. 

Bobcherry,  bob'tsher-re,  a.  A play  among  chil- 
dren, in  which  a cherry  is  hung  up,  so  as  to  bob 
against  tho  month. 

Bobolink,  bob'o-link,  a.  A popular  name  for  the  ; 
Reed -bird  or  Rice-bird  of  America. 

Bobstays,  bob 'stay a.  Those  ropes  of  a ship  i 
which  confine  the  bowsprit  to  the  stem. 

Bobtail,  bob 'tale,  i.  A short  tail ; a person  bsv-  j 
ing  the  tails  of  his  coat  cut  short ; a word  applied 
to  the  rabble,  as  also,  tag- rag -and -bob tail. 

Bobtailed,  bob'tayld,  o.  Having  a short  or  cut  taiL 

Bobwig,  bob'wig,  a.  A short  wig. 

Bocal,  bo'kal,  a.  (French.)  A cylindrical  vessel 
of  glass,  with  a large  aperture  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities, used  for  the  preservation  of  solid  sub- 
stances. 

Boca  sine,  bok'a-sin,  a.  ( boccnsm , Fr.)  A fine 
kind  of  buck  rain  used  as  lining. 

Bocca,  bok'ka,  a.  The  round  hole  in  the  working 
furnace  of  a glass  manufactory,  by  which  the  fused 
glass  is  taken  out  of  the  large  pots;  the  small  hols 
on  each  side  of  the  bocca  is  call  the  boccorrUa. 

Bocconia,  bok-ko'ne-a,  i.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  P. 
Boccone.)  The  greater  tree  Celendine,  s beautiful  ! 
genus  of  West  Indian  and  Mexican  plants : Order,  j 
Papaveraeese. 

Bockelet,  bok'e-Iet, ) a.  A species  of  long-winged  | 

Bockeret,  bok'e-retrf  hawk. 

Bocydeum,  bo-sid'e-um,  a.  A genus  of  Hemiptet-  i 
ous  insects. 

Boddice,  bod'dis,  a.  Stays;  a vestment,  quilted  1 
and  strengthened  by  slips  of  whalebone,  worn  by  j 
females. 

Bodf.,  bode,  v.  o.  (bod ion,  to  tell  or  announoe,  Sax.)  | 
To  portend ; to  foreshow;  to  be  the  omen  of ; 

This  bodta  somo  strange  eruption  to  our  state.— 

ALiJb.  ! 
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— r.  n.  to  1*  an  omen ; to  foreshow ; — i.  an  omen ; 
delay;  atop. — Obsolete  as  a noun. 

Bodkmkxt,  bode' men  t,  i.  An  omen;  portent; 
prognostic. — Obsolete. 

Boixi E,  bo^j,  v.  «.  To  boggle;  to  stop;  to  fail. — 
Obsolete. 

With  this  we  charged  again ; hat,  out,  alas! 

Wo  bodg’d  again  ; as  I hare  scon  a man 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide.— 

Shaky. 

— s.  a botch. 

■ Bodied,  bod M id,  a.  Haring  a body. 

Thou  that  In  frames  eternity  dost  Mnd, 

And  art  a written  and  a bodied  mind.— 

Lcnxiaee  Lm. 

]»  Bodiless,  bod'e-Ies,  o.  Incorporeal;  having  no 
j body  or  material  form. 

, Bodiliness,  bod'e-le-nca,  t.  Corporality. — Not 
j used. 

Bodily,  bod'e-le,  a.  Corporeal ; having  a body ; 

| relating  to  the  body,  not  the  mind ; real ; actual ; 

— ad.  corporeally ; united  with  matter, 
j Boding,  bo'ding,  s.  Omen ; prognostic. 

Bodkin,  bod 'kin,  I.  An  instrument  with  a small 
blade  and  sharp  point,  used  in  piercing  holes  in 
| cloth ; an  instrument  with  an  eye,  for  drawing 
j thread,  tape,  or  ribbons,  through  a loop  or  fold ; 
i an  instrument  used  in  dressing  the  hair ; 

Too  took  constant  care. 

The  bodHn,  comb,  and  essence,  to  prepare, 

1 For  this  jour  lock*  in  paper  durance  bound.— 

rope. 

also,  a dagger,  the  oldest  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Out  with  your  bodkin, 

r Your  pocket  dagger,  your  stiletto.— Item.  it  Fie t 

Bodleian,  bodTe-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  or  the  library  at  Oxford,  which  he  founded, 
and  which  bears  his  name. 

Bodt,  bod'de,  t.  (bodig,  the  height  and  stature  of  a 
man,  Sax.)  The  material  snlptanoe  of  an  animal ; 

. matter,  opposed  to  mind  or  spirit ; reality,  opposed 
i to  representation ; having  length,  breadth,  and 
j thickness  ; a person  ; a human  being,  whence 
I somebody  and  nobody ; a collective  mass ; a joint 
1 power ; the  main  army ; the  battle ; distinct  from 
| the  wings,  van,  and  rear ; a corporation  ; a num- 

* ber  of  men  united  by  some  common  tie ; the  main 

part ; the  bulk,  as,  * tho  body  of  a church,  the 
| body  or  trunk  of  an  animal,  &c. ;’  a pandect ; a 
general  collection,  ‘as  a body  of  divinity ;’  strength, 
os,  ‘ wine  of  a good  body.’  In  Physics,  body  is 
a solid,  extended,  palpable  substance,  of  itself, 
merely  passive,  that  is,  capable  only  of  acting  when 
acted  upon.  In  Geometry,  any  solid  figure.  Among 

E sinters,  the  colour  is  said  to  bear  the  body,  when, 
aving  been  finely  ground,  it  embodies  with  the 
oil  in  working,  and  docs  not  separate  from  it  ;— 
e.  a.  to  produce  in  some  form, 
j Bodyclotiif.8,  bod'de-klote,  i.  Clothing  for  the 
body;  dotliing  for  horses. 

1 Bodyguard,  bod'de-gydrd,  a Properly,  the  body 
j of  troops  which  attend  the  sovereign  or  a distin- 
guished commander;  the  life-guards;  figuratively, 
security. 

1 Bckdera,  be-be'ra,  $.  (in  honour  of  M.  Bceber.) 
| A genus  of  American  plants : Order,  Composite. 

! Bom. ml  hi  a,  be-me're-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  G.  R. 
Bcchiner.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Urtice*. 
Bceodotryb,  be-o-bo'tris,  ».  (baiot,  small,  and 
botrys,  a bunch  of  grapes,  Gr.)  An  East  Indian 
plant ; Order,  Rhamnee. 


BOERHAA  VIA— BOILING-POINT. 

Bokkhaayia,  bo-er-ha've*a,  s.  (In  honour  of  tbs  J 
celebrated  Boerlmave  of  Leyden.)  Hogwecd,  a 
genus  of  exotic  plants : Order,  Sritaminca*. 

Boo,  bog,  $.  (bogtm,  GacL)  A morass ; a soft  track 
of  land,  covered  generally  with  heath,  and  aug- 
menting in  the  depth  of  its  soil  by  the  growth  of 
the  Sphagnum  palmare,  and  other  moss  plants; 
some  bogs  have  augmented  eight  feet  in  depth, 
since  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  this  coun- 
try;— v.  a.  to  plunge  as  in  mud  and  mire. 

Booarmitas,  bo-gur  me-te,  [ i.  A sect,  of  the 

Booomili,  bog'o-me-le,  \ eleventh  century, 
who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  main- 
tained that  God  has  a human  form,  and  that  tho 
world  was  created  by  evil  spirits. 

Bogdban,  bogTieen,  e.  Buckbean,  the  Menyanlhes 
trifoliate  of  botanists : Order,  Gcntianea;. 

Bogolkr,  bog'glur,  *.  One  who  boggles;  a warer- 
ing minded  person. 

BogoLISH,  bog'gtisb,  a.  Doubtful ; wavering. 

Booor,  bog'ge,  a.  Consisting  of  bog ; full  of  bogs. 

Boo  LAND,  bog 'land,  a.  Living  in  or  pertaining  to 
a boggy  country. 

Each  bring  his  love  a bcyLtnd  captive  home.— 

Ikrydtn. 

BOGLE,  bo'gl,  ) t.  (bwg,  Welsh.)  A bugbear;  a 

Boggle,  bog'gl,)  spectre;  a gobblin ; — v.  a.  to 
start;  to  hesitate;  to  proceed;  to  play  fast  and 
loose ; to  embarrass  with  difficulties. 

Bogmoss,  bog'mos,  t.  The  Sphagnum,  a genus  of 
aquatic  moss  plants,  of  which  there  are  several 
species : Tribe,  Gymnostomi. 

Boo  ORE,  bog  ore,  ».  A variety  of  iron  ore  formed 
in  bogs  or  other  places,  from  the  ore  contained  in 
calybcate  springs,  and,  in  some  instances,  from  the 
shields  of  Infusoria. 

Bogrusil — See  Schamas. 

Boo  trotter,  bog  trot'tur,  t.  One  who  lives  in  a 
boggy  country. 

Boiiea,  bo-he',  t A species  of  tea  of  an  inferior 
quality.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bohea  from  China; 
the  inferior,  called  Canton  bohea,  which  is  a mix- 
ture of  coarse  tea,  called  woping,  and  the  refuse  of 
congou;  the  better  kind  comes  from  the  district 
of  Bohea  in  Fo-kien. 

Boil,  boil,  v.  n.  ( bullio , Lat,  bottiilir,  Fr.)  To  be 
agitated  by  heat ; to  fluctuate  with  heat ; to  be 
hot ; to  be  fervent ; to  swell ; to  rise  in  bubbles ; ! 

effervesce,  as  a mixture  of  acid  and  alkali ; to 
Oe  irritated  ; to  fume  with  ardour  or  passion  ; to 
be  in  hot  liquor,  so  as  to  be  made  tender  by  the  j 
heat ; — v.  a.  to  heat  or  dress  by  subjecting  to  the  , 
action  of  boiling  water ; to  seethe ; to  extract  the  , 
quality  or  juioe  of  anything  by  boiling; — a.  (Wfo,  j 
Sax.  bade,  Germ.)  an  inflammatory,  and  very  pain-  ; 
ful  swelling,  immediately  under  the  skin,  seldom 
exceeding  the  size  of  a pigeon's  egg.  It  has  always 
a central  core,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  persons  of 
good  health ; it  always  suppurates,  and  sooner  or 
later  discluirgea  its  contents. 

Boi  ler,  boil'ur,  i.  A person  engaged  in  superintend- 
ing boiling  operations ; the  vessel  in  which  any- 
thing is  boiled.  In  Mechanics,  the  vessel  in  which 
steam  is  engendered  for  propelling  a steam-engine. 

Boilert,  boil'ur- e,  t.  A place  for  boiling,  and 
having  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purpose,  as 
at  the  salt-works,  where  the  brine  is  boiled. 

Boiliko,  boyl'ling,  e.  Extension  by  heat ; the  act  | 
of  dressing  or  preparing  by  hot  water;  ebullition. 

Boiling-point,  boyl'ling-poynt,  a.  The  degree  of 
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BOLITO  PH  AG  US— BOLT. 


temperature  at  which  ebullition  ami  evaporation 
takes  place  in  liquids  when  subjected  to  heat  5 tho 
boiling  point  of  water  is  212J  ; alcohol,  176'; 
ether,  96°;  oil  of  turpentine,  31(3 1 ; mercury,  66°. 

Bois  Pkrihx. — Sec  Hoisteria. 

Boisterous,  bgys'tur-ua,  a.  (tpifor,  furious,  Dnt.) 
Violent ; loud ; roaring ; stormy ; turbulent ; tu- 
mult nous  ; furious  ; unwieldy. 

Boisterously,  boys'tur-os-Ie,  ad,  Violently; 
tumultuously. 

Boistkkousnkss,  boys'tnr-ua-nes,  $.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  boisterous;  turbulence;  toinul- 
tuousness. 

Bolahy,  bo 'la-re,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
I bole  or  clay. 

; Boldockrcs,  bol-bos'c-rus,  a.  (bnlboa,  a bulb,  and 
! kcraa , a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 

1 sects  : Family,  Lamillicornes. 

Bold,  bold,  a.  (bald,  beald,  Sax.  balJo , Ital.)  Dar- 
ing ; brave  ; stout ; courageous ; magnanimous  ; 
fearless  ; intrepid  ; executed  with  spirit ; 00116- 
dent ; not  scrupulous;  not  timorous ; — in  on  ill 
am ae,  rude;  impudent;  licentious; — standing  out 
to  the  view  ; striking  to  the  eye;  open ; smooth ; 
even  ; level ; prominent ; to  make  bold,  to  take 
freedoms — a phrase  not  grammatical,  though  com- 
mon, to  bo  bold,  is  better. 

Bolden,  bold 'dn,  v.  a.  To  mako  bold  ; to  give 
confidence. 

I am  much  too  ventVous, 

In  tempting  of  jour  patience ; but  am  botden’d 
Under  jour  pronn-vu  punlou.— ,'yhala. 

Boldface,  bold'fase,  a.  Impudence;  sauciness; 
a term  of  reproach  and  reprehension. 

Boldfaced,  bold'faste,  a.  Impudent. 

I Boldly,  boklle,  ad.  In  a bold  manner ; with 
1 courage ; intrepidly ; with  spirit;  iu  a bad  sense, 
impudently ; audaciously. 

Boldness,  bold'nes,  s.  Courage;  bravery;  intre- 
pidity; spirit;  fortitude;  magnanimity;  daring- 
ness ; exemption  from  caution  and  scrupulous 
nicety;  freedom;  liberty;  confident  mein;  teme- 
rity; assurance;  prominence;  impudence.  In  the 
Fine  Arts,  a fearlessness  manifested  in  tbe  design. 

: Boldoa,  bol-do'a,  a.  (in  honour  of  I).  Boldo.)  A 
genus  of  West  Indian  plants  : Order,  NycUginea?. 

Boldsfirited,  bold-spir'it-ed,  a.  Having  a bold 
spirit ; fearless. 

Bole,  bole,  a.  A friable,  argillaceous  earth,  gene- 
1 rally  red,  from  the  presence  of  the  oxide  of  iron. 

I The  kind  called  Armenian  bole  is  used  as  tooth - 
j powder,  and  as  colouring  to  the  sauce  called  the 
i essence  of  anchovies.  It  consists  of  silica,  G3. 13; 

' alumina,  22.67  ; iron,  11.00;  loss,  3.20. 

Boletic  Acid,  bo-le'tik  as'sid,  a.  An  add  con- 
tained in  the  juice  of  Boletus  jneudo  ignariiu,  a 
species  which,  like  the  others,  is  frequently  found 
on  the  trunks  of  old  trees. 

Boletobius,  bo-le-to'be-us,  a.  A genus  of  beetles, 
found  in  great  abundance  in  Boletus  and  other 
fungi,  particularly  when  in  a state  of  decay.  Tbe 
known  British  species  are  eighteen  in  number, 
many  of  which  have  the  elytra,  or  wing-cases, 
yellow,  with  two  block  spots  on  each  side  of  the 
apex. 

Boletus,  bo-le'tm,  a.  A genus  of  fungi,  of  tbe 
mushroom  kind,  from  which  tinder  aud  a kind  of 
cork  are  obtained. 

Boleum,  bo'le-um,  a.  ( boloa , a ball,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  plants  with  round  pods : Order,  Crucifenc. 
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B0LITOPHAOU8,  bol-e-tofa-gtis,  a.  (boletus,  and  t 
phaynt  1 eat,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  inserts  | 
(beetle*)  which  live  in  the  fungus  Boletus.  The 
British  species  are  small,  ovate,  and  of  a brownish- 
black  colour : Family,  Tenebrionidse. 

Bor.ITorniLA,  bol-e-toffe-la,  r.  A genus  of  Dip-  ! 
tcrous  insects.  !| 

Boll,  bole,  $.  A Scotch  measure  of  16  pecks,  nearly  | 
four  bushels ; a round  stalk  or  stein ; applied  to  j 
flax,  it  means  the  pericarp  or  seed-vessel ; that 
part  of  the  blade  of  a knife  which  joins  and  abuts 
upon  the  end  of  the  handle ; — r.  n.  to  form  into  j 
a pericarp  or  seed-vessel. 

Bollings,  bo'linga,  1.  pi.  Trees  which  have  been 
shorn  of  their  beads  and  branches,  and  the  main 
stem  only  left. 

Bologna-sausage,  bo-lo'na-saw-snjc,  a.  A sau- 
sage made  of  bacon,  veal,  and  pork  suet. 

Bo  log  man  Phosphorus,  bo-lo'nc-an  fos'fo-rus, 
a.  A preparation  of  the  {lowftered  calcined  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  which  has  the  property  of  shining 
in  the  dark  like  phosphorus. 

Bologni an  Stonf.,  bo-lo'ne-an  stone,#.  A rariety  \ 
of  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  found  near  Bologna,  ) 
which,  when  powdered  and  heated  with  charcoal, 
shines  in  the  dark. 

Boi.sover  Stone,  boV-so'vur  stone,  a.  A yellow 
limestone,  occurring  nt  Boise ver  in  Derbyshire. 

It  is  a combination  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  small  granular  crystals,  1 
and  contains  no  organic  remains.  It  is  the  stone 
of  which  the  new  houses  of  parliament  are  built. 

Bolster,  bole  star,  a.  ( [bolstar , U Utre , Sax.  bolder . 
Dut.)  A long  pillow  or  cushion,  usually  filled 
with  down  or  feathers,  on  which  smaller  pillow* 
are  laid,  to  support  the  head  in  bed ; a pad  or 
quilt,  to  hinder  any  pressure,  or  fill  up  any  va  ! 
cuity ; n pad  or  compress  to  bo  laid  on  a wound. 

In  Saddlery,  the  bolsters  of  a saddle  are  those  , 
parts  raised  upon  the  bows  to  hold  the  rider’s 
thighs.  In  Naval  language,  bolsters  are  small 
bags  used  to  preserve  tho  stays  of  tho  ship,  whilst 
it  is  rocking  at  sea,  from  being  chafed  by  the  , 
masts; — p.  a.  to  support  tho  head  with  a bolster; 
to  support;  to  hold  up;  to  maintain; — to  atlbrd  a j 
bed  to. — Seldom  used  in  the  last  sense. 

Let  the  lawyer  forbear  to  set  his  tumruv  to  sale  for  (ho  j 

bohUrinp-up  of  unjust  causes. — UaktmlL 

Bolstered,  bole'sturd,  a.  Swelled  out. 

Three  pair  of  stars  bolstered  below  the  left  shoulder. 

— Taller.  I 

Bolsterer,  bole'stur-ur,  a.  That  which  supports;  . 
a muintainer. 

Bolstering,  bole'stur-ing,  s.  Prop;  support. 

Bolt,  bolte,  a.  (toft,  Sax.  Dut.  and  Dan.)  An 
arrow ; a dart,  shot  from  a crossbow ; a pointed 
shaft  ; a stream  of  lightning,  so  named  from  its 
darting  like  a bolt ; a short  cylindrical  piece  of 
iron  or  other  metal,  used  to  fasten  a door;  an  iron  j 
fetter  to  fasten  the  legs  of  a prisoner  (from  bollt, 
a fetter,  Goth.) ; a sieve ; « bolt  of  canvas  is 
equal  to  twenty-eight  ells ; bolt  u profit,  in  a per-  j 
pendicular  manner  ; — r.  a.  to  shut  or  fasten  with  I 
a bolt ; to  blurt  out ; to  throw  out  precipitantly ; 

I hate  when  vice  can  Ml  her  arguments. 

And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride.— 

Milan, 

to  fasten  as  a bolt  or  pin ; to  pin ; to  keep  to- 
gether; to  fetter;  to  shackle;  to  sift,  or  separate 
the  parts  of  anything  with  a skive  (from  bulur,  a 
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boding  sieve.  Norm.)  With  sportsmen,  to  dis- 
lodge s coney  from  its  resting-place ; a horse  is 
said  to  bolt  when  he  runs  off  the  course ; a fox  is 
also  said  to  have  bolted,  when,  having  run  to  earth, 
be  is  forced  out.  To  bolt,  is  also  used  by  some 
olu  writers  for — to  examine  by  sifting;  to  try  out; 
to  lay  open  ; to  purify ; to  purgo ; 

Th*  fanned  «nn«v 

That's  bolted  by  tlie  northuu  blast  twice  o’er. 

— Skats. 

— p.  n.  to  spring  out  with  speed  and  suddenness; 
to  start  out  with  the  quickness  of  an  arrow. 

Bolt-Auger,  bolte'aw-gur,  a.  A large  boring  in- 
strument used  by  ship-carpenters. 

Bolt-Boat,  bolte'butc,  t.  A strong  boat  built  to 
endure  a rough  sea. 

BoLTENIA,  bol-te'ne-o,  a.  A subgenus  of  Ascidians, 
having  a body  composed  of  a coriaceous  shell,  sup- 
ported from  its  summit  by  a long  fixed  stalk. 

I These  animals  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Acrita  and  Molluscs. 

Bolter,  bol'tur,  a.  A sieve  for  separating  the 
husks  from  the  grain  of  corn,  or  for  separating 
the  liner  from  the  coarser  flour ; a kind  of  net ; — 
r.  a.  to  besmear. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Ay,  now  I w*e,  "tin  true  ; 

For  the  blood-Loticr'd  liun<|uo  smiles  upon  rae, 

1 And  points  at  them  for  his.— Shots. 

Bolthead,  bolte'hed,  s.  An  old  name  for  the 
! chemical  vessel  now  termed  a receiver. 

1 Bolting,  bole'ting,  t.  The  act  of  fastening  with  a 
bolt ; the  passing  of  grain  through  a sieve  ; also, 
a term  of  art,  formerly  used  in  our  inns  of  court, 
for  a private  arguing  of  cases. 

Bolting-cloth,  bole'ting-klofA,  a.  The  cloth  of 
which  bolters  for  sifting  grain  are  made. 

Bolting-house,  bole'ting- hows,  a.  The  bouse  in 
which  meal  is  sifted. 

I Bolting-hutch,  bole'ting- hutsh,  ».  The  tub  for 
holding  the  bolted  meal,  termed  also  the  boltimj- 
i tub. 

Boltino-MACIUXB,  bolo'ting-ma-sheen',  a.  That 
; part  of  the  machinery  of  a Hour  mill,  by  which  tLe 
dour  is  separated  from  the  chaff. 

Boltonia,  bol-to'ne-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  I.  B.  Bol- 
ton.) A genua  of  North  American  perennial 
1 shrubs : Order,  Corn  posit®. 

Bolt-hope,  bolt'rope,  t.  A rope  attached  to  the 
edge  of  sails  to  strengthen  them, 
j Boltsprit. — See  Bowsprit. 

Bolt-upright,  bolt-up-rite',  a.  Perfectly  upright. 

; Bolus,  bo  lus,  t.  (Latin.)  A form  of  medicine,  in 
which  the  ingredients  are  made  up  into  a soft  mass, 
larger  than  pills,  to  be  swallowed  at  once.  In 
Physiology,  the  mass  formed  by  the  food  after 
I subjection  to  mastication  and  insalivatiou,  and 
| thus  prepared  for  its  passage  into  the  pharyx,  is 
termed  the  alimentary  bole. 

Bonn,  bum,  ».  (bombtu,  Lat.  bombos,  Gr.)  A loud 
noise.  In  Artillery,  a globe  or  shell  of  cast  iron, 
having  a vent  to  receive  a wooden  fusee.  The  shell 
being  filled  with  powder,  the  fused  is  fastened  with 
I cement  within  an  inch  of  the  head.  The  tube  u 
filled  with  a combustible  matter,  which  ignites 
when  the  bomb  » fired  of,  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  gunpowder  in  the  shell,  it  burets  with  j 
j destructive  violence.  Bombs  or  shells  average  in 
sire  from  eighteen  inches  downwards,  and  are  J 
! generally  thrown  from  mortars  or  howitzers,  and  ; 
sometimes  from  cannon  j — sound  of  a large  bell. 


Bomb-ketch , a small  vessel,  strongly  constructed, 
for  the  use  of  mortars  at  sea ; it  is  generally  from 
sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  draws  eight 
or  nine  feet  of  water.  Bonib-resstl,  a nhip-of-war 
appointed  for  the  bombardment  of  a town  or  place 
situated  on  the  sea  coa-t.  Bomb- chest,  a chest 
filled  with  combustibles  for  the  purpose  of  explo- 
sion under  ground ; — c.  n.  to  sound ; to  emit  a 
noise; — v. a.  to  attack  with  bombs;  to  bombard. 

Bomtiaceab,  bom-ha'se-e,  s.  ( bambax, , one  of  the 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  ffieotyledonous  or 
Exogenous  plants,  cousisting  chiefly  of  large  tropi- 
cal trees,  with  showy  flowers,  broad  deep  green 
leaves,  and  fruit  containing  a kind  of  cotton,  but 
too  short  to  be  manufactured  into  yarn.  Rotoni- 
cally  speaking,  they  differ  from  the  Malvacc®  in  ! 
having  two  cells  to  their  anthers,  which  are  often 
doubled  down  upon  themselves;  in  their  calyx 
opening  in  an  irregular  rather  than  a volvato  man- 
ner; and  in  their  stamens  being  collected  into 
five  parcels.  From  the  great  quantity  of  cotton  I 
they  produce,  they  have  been  called  cotton-trees.-— 
See  Adansonia  and  Malvacc®. 

Bom  it  \ m>,  bum'bdrd,  a.  {bombard e,  Fr.)  A piece 
of  thick  short  ordnance;  an  attack  with  bombs; 
bombardment;  a barrel  for  holding  liquor. — Ob- 
solete. 

That  swoll’n  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bonJhird 
of  sock. — Shak*. 

— r.  a.  (bom-lxJrd\)  To  attack  with  bombs. 

Bombardier,  bum-bdr-deer',  a.  An  engineer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  shoot  bombs  in  an  attack. 

Bombardiers  — See  Brechin  os. 

Bombardment,  bum  - bdrd ' ment,  s.  (bombordn- 
mento , Ital.)  The  act  of  attacking  a fortified 
place,  by  throwing  shells  into  it  to  destroy  the  , 
houses,  magazines,  &e. 

Bombardo,  bom-bdr'do,  $.  A musical  wind  in- 
strument resembling  the  bassoon. 

Bombast,  bum -bast',  s.  A name  given  formerly  to 
a stuff  of  a loose  texture,  used  in  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  bulk  to  garments;  hence  big  sounding  1 
words  without  meaning ; fustian;  a turgid  style;  i 
— a.  high  sonnding;  inflated; — e.  a.  to  inflate; 
to  puff  up. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Bombastic,  bum* bas'tik,  o.  High  sounding ; bom-  : 
bast;  ranting. 

Bombastrt,  bum'bas-tre,  a.  Swelling  words  with-  - 
out  much  meaning;  fustian. 

Bom bax,  bom'baks,  a.  (Greek.)  The  cotton-tree: 
Type  of  the  order  Bombace®. — Which  see. 

Bombazette,  bum-ba-zet',  a.  A cloth  of  a worsted 
fabric. 

Bombazine,  bum-ba-zeen',  a.  ( bomboain , Fr.)  A 
twilled  fabric,  having  its  warp  of  silk,  and  its 
shoot  or  weft  of  worsted.  The  worsted  is  thrown 
on  the  right  side,  which  has  a twill  upon  it  It 
was  formerly  made  entirely  for  mourning  garments,  j 
but  is  now  manufactured  of  various  colours.  Bom-  ! 
bazines  are  all  woven  with  silk  of  the  natural  j 
colour,  and  dyed  afterwards. 

Bombiates,  bom'be-ayts,  a.  A genus  of  salts,  re-  ! 
suiting  from  the  combination  of  bumbic  acid  with  1 
other  buses. 

Bombic,  bom'bik,  a.  {bombax,  the  silk  worm,  Gr.) 
Pertaining  to  the  silk  worm. 

Bombic  Acid,  bom'bik  as'sid,  a.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  silk  worm,  particularly  while  in  its  chry- 
salis state,  now  ascertained  as  identical  with  ascetic 
acid. 
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: Bombilation,  bom-be-la'shun,  a.  (bombilo,  Ijit.) 
Sound;  noise;  report;  the  humming  sound  of 
bees. — Obsolete. 

Bombinator,  bom-be-na'tur,  «.  A genua  of  Ba- 
trachian  reptiles  or  toads,  one  of  which,  B.  obste- 
tricut,  is  remarkable  for  carrying  its  eggs  upon  its 
back. 

Bombus,  bomTjus,  *.  The  Humble-bees,  a genus  of 
Hymcnopterous  insects,  having  hairy  bodies,  the 
antenna!  twelve-jointed,  posterior  tibia1  compressed, 
smooth,  and  margined  with  strong  hairs,  and  armed 
with  spines  at  the  apex.  Thirty-seven  species  are 
known  as  British : Family,  Apidic. 

Bombtcidae,  bom-bls'e-de,  a ( bombyx , one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  Lepidopterous  insects, 
j mostly  nocturnal;  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 
possessing  only  rudimentary  maxilla:,  remarkably 
small  palpi,  and  bi pectinated  antennae ; the  cater- 
I pillars  generally  weave  cocoons,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bombyx  wort,  the  silk  worm. 

Bombycilla,  bom-be-silTa,  s.  The  Wax-wings, 
or  Waxen-chatterers,  a genus  of  birds,  the  type  of 
I the  subfamily  Bombycillinse,  a group  of  the  Fruit- 
eaters,  Ampellis.  Three  species  are  known,  the 
Bohemian  chatterer,  and  the  American  and  Asia- 
i tic  Wax-wings. 

Bombycillinac,  bom-be-sille-ne,  a.  The  Swal- 
low-chatterers, a subfamily  of  the  Ampelidse,  or 
j Fruit-eaters. 

| Bomdycinoub,  bom-bis'se-nusjf.  ( bombycinus , Lat.) 

| Silken  ; made  of  silk. 

i Bom  bylid.*,  bom  bil'e-de,  a.  A genus  of  Dipterous 

• insects,  distinguished  by  their  long  proboscides, 

, short  and  hairy  bodies,  and  their  four-jointed  an- 
i tenmr.  Seven  species  are  known  as  British.  They 

are  sometimes  termed  Humble-bees. 

, Bombylius,  bom-bil'e-us,  s.  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects,  covered  with  a woolly  down : Family, 
i Tanystoma. 

I Bombyx,  born'biks,  t.  (Greek.)  The  silk- worm. — 
See  Bombycidse. 

Bomonic*,  bo-mon'e-se,  s.  (bomos,  nn  altar,  Gr.) 
i A name  given  to  the  Grecian  youths,  who,  during 
the  festival  of  Diana  Orthia,  were  whipt  at  her 
altar.  The  youth  who  boro  the  flagellation  with 
{ the  greatest  fortitude  received  a reward. 

( Bon,  bon,  a.  Tbe  Egyptian  name  of  the  coffee- tree. 
I Bona  Dka,  bo'na  de'a,  s.  (Latin.)  A name  given 
to  Opa,  Vesta,  Cybcle,  and  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  to  Fauna  and  Fatua,  by  the  Latins.  This 
goddess  was  so  chaste,  that  no  man  saw  her  after 
her  marriage ; for  wliich  reason,  her  festivals  were 
celebrated  only  in  the  night,  by  the  Roman  ma- 
trons in  their  bouses;  all  the  statues  of  men  being 
; carefully  covered  with  a veil  during  tbe  ceremo- 

• nies. 

Bona-fide,  bo'na-fi'de.  A Latin  word,  signifying 
good  faith,  or  without  deceit  or  fraud.  Bona 
cot\fiscata,  an  old  law  term  for  forfeitures  of  lands 
and  goods  for  offences ; so  termed,  because  they 
belonged  to  the  fisc  us,  or  imperial  treasury.  Bona 
notnbilia : where  a person  dies,  having  at  the  time 
of  his  death  goods  in  any  other  diocese,  besides 
those  in  the  diocese  where  he  dies,  to  the  value 
of  five  pounds,  he  is  said  to  have  bona  notabilia. 
Bona  patria,  an  assize  of  countrymen,  or  good 
neighbours.  Bona  peritura , goods  that  are  perish- 
able. Bonn  vacantia,  goods  in  which  no  one  but 
the  king  can  claim  a property,  as  royal  fish,  sliip- 
I wrecks,  treasure- trove,  waifs,  and  es trays. 


Bonair,  bon-ayr',  a.  ( bonario , ItaL)  Pleasant; 
yielding;  complaisant. — Obsolete. 

Bonapartea,  bon  - a - pdr'te  - a,  a.  (in  honour  of  i 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.)  A genus  of  Peruvian  plants, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  rush -like,  the  flowers 
diminutive,  and  borne  on  a very  tall  stem:  Order, 
Bromeliacee. 

Bonapartkam,  bon-a-pdr'fce-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  | 
tbe  policy  or  government  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Bonapartists,  bon-a-pdr'tists,  a.  A political  party 
in  France,  attached  to  the  Bonapartvan  dynasty, 
and  the  memory  of  Napoleon. 

Bona-roba,  bo'na-ro'ba,  a.  ( buono , robo,  Ital.)  A 
showy  wanton  female. — Obsolete. 

Here  cornea  the  lady : 

A bouncing  bona-roOa  ! — Ben  Jonaou. 

BoNASSIA,  bon-as'se-a,  a.  A name  given  by  I.  ;| 
Bonaparte  to  tbe  Ruff  Grouse,  or  Ruffed  Heath  ! 
cock;  the  Tctrao  umbellus,  and  Tetra  togatus  o!  j 
ornithologists ; a ruffed  variety  of  North  American 
grouse. 

Bonabus,  > bo-na'sus,  a.  The  American  bison. — 

Bonassl'S,)  See  Bison. 

Bonatea,  bo-na'te-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Prof.  Bonata.) 

A genus  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  plants;  Order, 
Orcliides. 

Bonchief,  bon'tsheef,  a.  (bon,  and  chef,  Fr.)  Good 
consequence;  opposed  to  mischief. — A word  not 
used. 

If  I consent  to  do  after  your  will  for  bonekief  or  mis- 
chief, that  may  befall  me  in  this  life,  I were  worthy  to 

bo  cursed. — Tkropet  Ex am.  fa  Fox,  (1704.) 

Bond,  bond,  a.  (bond,  bound,  Sax.)  Anything  by 
which  another  is  bound  or  held  together,  as  a cord 
or  ligament;  union;  connection;  cement  of  union; 
cause  of  union ; link  of  connection ; a writing  of 
obligation  to  pay  a sum,  or  perform  a contract;  1 
obligation ; law,  by  which  a person  is  compelled. 

In  Law,  a deed  by  which  a person  become.*  bound 
to  pay  certain  sums  of  money  by  way  of  interest, 
or  otherwise  to  forfeit  the  property  given  in  secu- 
rity. In  Architecture,  the  method  of  connecting  « 
two  or  more  bodies  together.  In  Masonry,  or 
Brickwork,  the  disposition  of  stones  or  bricks  iu  a 
building.  In  brickwork,  there  are  two  descriptions 
of  the  bond — the  English  bond,  and  the  Flemish  • 
bond — in  the  first,  a row  of  bricks  is  laid  length- 
wise on  the  length  of  tbe  wall,  and  is  crossed  by 
another  row  which  has  its  length  in  the  breadth 
of  the  wall,  and  so  on  alternately.  Those  courses 
in  which  the  lengths  of  tbe  bricks  are  disposed 
through  the  length  of  the  wall,  are  termed  stretch- 
ing courses,  and  the  bricks  stretchers ; and  those 
courses  in  which  the  bricks  run  in  tho  thickness 
of  the  length  of  the  walls,  heading  courses,  and 
the  bricks  headers.  The  Flemish  bond  consists  in 
placing  a header  and  a stretdter  alternately  in  the 
same  course.  Bond  heart,  a term  used  when  two 
stones,  placed  in  a longitudinal  position,  extend  to 
the  exact  thickness  of  a wall,  and  have  another  , 
stone  placed  over  the  joint  in  the  centre  of  the 
wall.  Bond  stones  are  stones  used  in  uncoursed 
rubble  work,  having  their  length  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall;  when  inserted  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  tbe  masonry,  they  are  called  perpends,  or 
perpend  stones.  Bond  timbers  are  timbers  placed 
in  the  horizontal  direction  in  the  walls  of  build- 
ings, in  tiers  at  certain  distances  apart,  and  on 
which  the  battens,  laths,  &c.  ore  secured;  also, 
the  horizontal  mouldings  or  finishings  of  wo«L 
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Bonds,  the  general  term  which  includes  the  whole  IIL  The  Bn***  »u . irTZI  ~ 

of  the  timbers  dis  nosed  in  the  nf  • «!!  11L  lhe_^,of  ExTHHMiriEa.  These  are 


of  the  timbers  disposed  in  the  walls  of  a house,  as 
bond  timbers,  wall  plates,  lintels,  and  templets. 
Bonded  goods,  goods  for  the  duties  payable,  on 
which  bonds  are  given  at  the  custom-house.  Post- 
obit  bond,  a bond,  the  main  condition  of  which  is, 
that  it  only  becomes  payable  after  the  death  of 
some  person  whose  name  is  therein  specified.  Bond 
tenant s,  copyholders  and  customary  tenants ; — a. 
captive ; in  a senile  state v.  a.  to  bond,  to  put 
imported  goods  in  the  warehouses  appointed  by  the 
officers  of  customs,  till  the  duties  chargeable  are  paid. 

Bondage,  bon'daje,  s.  Captivity;  imprisonment: 
state  of  restraint ; obligation  ; tie  of  duty. 

Bondmaid,  bond'made,  s.  A female  slave. 

Bondman,  bond  man,  t.  A male  slave  or  serf. 

\ Bondservant,  bond'ser-vant,  s.  A slave. 

I Bondservice,  bond'ser-vis,  i.  Slavery ; the  con- 
dition of  a bondservant. 

Bondslave,  bond'slave,  a A person  in  a state  of 

ftlnvnn?  • ATta  nU  i.  ...  .1  IfL I-  ..1  1 . 


one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  vis.: 

Clavicular Collar  bones, 2 

Scapula, Blade  bones, 2 

Ossa  humeri, Arm  bones, 2 

Radii  ei  ulna Fore-arm  bones, 4 

Otsa  carpi, Wrist  bones, 1G 

Ossa  metacarpi , Hand  bones, 8 

Phalanges , Finger  bones, 24 

Ossa  pollicis Thumb  bones, Q 

Ossa  sesamoidea, Sesamoid  bones, 4 

Ossa/emoris Thigh  bones, 2 

Patella, Knee  pans, 2 

Tibia, Shin  bones, 2 

Fibula, Small  leg  bones, 2 

Ossa  tarsi, Tarsal  bones, 14 

Ossa  metatarsi, Metatarsal  bones, 10 

Phalanges,... Toe  bones, 28 

Ossa  sesamoidea, Sesamoid  bones, 4 


slavery ; one  who  is  not  at  liberty  to  choose  his  ^1,  tkesw  “*7  ^ *ddtal  the  proper  Bones  of  the 


own  master. 

Bondsman,  bondx'man,  s.  One  bound  or  giving 
security  for  another ; a slave. 

Bondswoman, bondz'wum-un,)  * , , , i 

Bondwoman,  bond'wum-un,  | **  A fcmaIe  slave-  I 


Eab,  contained  in  the  temporal  bones, 
are: — 

Mallei 2 

Incudes, 2 

Stupedes, 2 

Orbicularia, 2 


Bonduc,  bon  duk,  s.  A large  East  Indian  legu-  Orbicularia, 2 


The  hard  ralcarroiu  substance  which  furms  the  u.r™.  . . • 

tS?aC££C5  ■tSaettiJEfCSir J 


or./u;  carbonate  of  lime,  10.00;  phosphate 
magnesia,  1.80.  Or,  according  to  Berzelius: 


as  manure,  from  their  containing  the  phosphate  of 

id.  of  f*’  and  CU.°-  ESS  ».  The  residue  of  bo„« 

“««  dcfnved  of  their  animat 

. Th.  n.  7 .v!”  it'  “ “ COOk“7-  BONKI..CE,  bonc'lasc,  #.  A coarse  kind  of  Uce : 

l The  Bones  of  the  Head.  These,  including  the  flaxen  lace. 

fnafl.  CA.  C ; • . ° r>„ in  


teeth,  ere  fiflj-five  in  number,  vu.:—  Boneless,  bone'lcs,  a.  Having  no  bones ; tender. 

Os/tantis, The  frontal, 1 Boxelia,  bo-nelle-a,  s.  A genus  of  the  Echina- 

Os  occipitis,... The  occipital, 1 dennatous  Apoda  of  Cuvier,  in  which  the  body  is 

Ossa  parietal ia, The  parietal*, 2 °va1’  ant*  famished  with  a proboscis  formed  of  a 

Ossa  temporum, The  temporal^ 2 double  lamina,  susceptible  of  great  elongation,  and 

Os  sjihmoides, The  sphenoid, 1 forked  the  extremity.  They  live  in  the  sand. 

Os  cthnundes, The  ethmoid,- 1 ®*tend  their  proboscides  into  the  water. 

Ossa  nasir The  nasal, 2 Bo1®  Buosphaie,  bone  fos'fate,  s.  The  aubphoa- 

Ossa  malartm , The  cheek, 2 P™*0  of  ,ime>  obtained  from  hones. 

Ossa  locrymalia The  laciymal, 2 5°NE8ET.  bone'set,  v.  a.  To  set  a dislocated  bone. 

^^.-^-Pf-rjew 2 °nc  who  sets  bones 

1 *£££££  '•  The  prectice  of 

Ossa  palatina, The  palatine, 2 Bonkspavin,  bone'spav-m,  A hard  tumour  or 

Ossa  turbmata, The  turbinated, 2 excrescence  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  hock  of  a 

Vomer, I horse’s  leg. 

Os  hyoules, The  tongue  bone, 1 Bonita,  bo-ni'ta,  a.  A fish,  the  Thyannus  pelamis 

Rentes, The  teeth, 32  of  Cuvier,  remarkable  for  its  persecution  of  the 

I The  Roues  of  the  Trunk.  These  are  fifty-seven  n flying-sqnid : Family,  Scombcridm.  i 

in  number,  viz.:-  V Bonfire  bon'fire,  a A great  fire  made  on  occa- 


in  number,  viz.:— 

Vertebra, Spine  bones, 24 

Costa, The  ribs, 24 

Sternum, Breastbone, 1 

Otsa  innominata, Hipbones, 2 

Os  sacrum, Rump  bone, 1 

Ossa  coccggis, Coccygeal  bones, 4 

2d 


DONFIRE,  bon  fire,  s.  A great  fire  made  on  occa- 
sions of  public  rejoicings.  The  word  is  supposed  | 
to  l>e  derived  from  the  ancient  custom  of  burning  1 
human  bones ; or,  from  bon,  good,  Fr.,  and  Jire.  1 
Bong  rack,  boo'grase,  s.  (bonne,  grace,  Fr.)  A 
covering  tor  the  forehead.— Obsolete.  , 

Bom  form,  bon'nc-fawrm,  a.  Of  a good  form  or  I 
shape. 
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BOX  I FT —BONUS.  BOOTS — BOOK-DEBT. 

Bos ! FT,  bon'ne-fi,  r.  a.  To  render  good. — Obsolete. 

Thin  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  crcatcst  of  nil 
art*,  to  boniJU  evila,  or  tincture  them  with  good.— Cud- 
worA. 

Bonis  non  Amovendis,  bo'nis  non  a-mo-ven'dis, 
(Latin.)  A writ  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don, Ac.,  where  a writ  of  error  is  brought,  to 
charge  them  that  the  person  against  whom  judg- 
ment is  obtained,  be  not  suffered  to  remove  his 
goods  till  the  error  is  tried  and  determined. 
Bonitt,  bon'ne-to,#.  (bonilas, goodness,  Lat.)  Good- 
ness.— Obsolete. 

Bon-mot,  bong' mo,  ».  (French.)  A jest;  a witty 
repartee. 

Bonn  ay  a,  bon-na'ya,  s.  A genus  of  exotic  plants; 
Order,  Scrophularinee. 

Bonnemaisonia,  bon-may-so'ne-a,  t.  (in  honour 
of  M.  Bonncmaison.)  A genus  of  Algae,  aspara- 
gus-like, and  tiuely  branched : Tribe,  Florideas. 
Bonnet,  bon 'net,  t.  (French.)  A covering  for  the 
head;  a cap;  a hole  placed  in  iron  pipes,  and 
furnished  with  a sliding  lid  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  inside  when  requisite.  In  Fortifica- 
tion, a kind  of  little  ravelin,  without  any  ditch, 

) having  a parapet  three  feet  high,  anciently  placed 

before  the  points  of  the  salient  angles  of  the  glacis. 
Bonnet  a prestre,  or  priest's  cap,  is  an  outwork, 
baring  at  the  head  three  salient  angles,  and  two 
inwards.  Bonnet  is  the  name  given  by  French 
anatomists  to  the  second  stomach  of  ruminating 
animals,  called  the  honeycomb- bag,  or  king's- hood. 
It  is  a globular  appendage  of  tho  firet  stomach, 
but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  polygonal  and 
acute-angled  cells  of  its  internal  coat ; — v.  n.  to 
| pull  off  the  bonnet ; to  make  obeisance. 
Bonneted,  bon'net-ed,  a.  Wearing  a bonnet. 
Bonnets,  bon'netx,  s.  Small  sails  set  on  the 
’ courses  on  tbe  niizzen,  mainsail,  and  foresails  of  a 

ship. 

Bonsihel,  bon'ne-bel,  $.  (bonne,  and  btlle,  Fr.)  A 
fair  or  handsome  girl 

Bo.nnii.as8,  bon'ne-las,  s.  A beautiful  maid. 

! , As  the  tonxtouse  pass’d  by, 

Bbc  rov'd  at  me  with  glancing  eye. — Spenser. 

Bonnily,  bon'ne-le,  ad.  Gaily;  handsomely; 
s prettily. 

, Bonniness,  bon'nc-ncs,  s.  Gaiety;  handsome- 
; ness ; prettiness. 

Bonny,  bon'ne,  a.  (bon,  bonne,  Fr.)  Handsome ; 

; beautiful ; gny ; merry ; frolicsome  ; cheerful ; 

blithe  : sometimes  used  for  plump, 
j Bonny-clabber,  bon'nc-klab'bur,  s.  A word  used 
1 in  Ireland  for  sour  buttermilk, 

i It  is  against  my  freehold,  my  inheritance. 

To  drink  such  balderdash  or  bonny-dtOJxr. — 

Ben  Jouson. 

< Boxtlanpia,  ban-plan'de-a,  t.  The  Caldesia  hete- 
riphilla  of  Willdenow,  a plant  which  produces  the 
bark  angustora,  used  in  fever. 

Bosten,  bon 'ten,  s.  A narrow  woollen  stuff. 
Boxtia,  bon'ftho-it,  i.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  T.  Bont.) 
i A genus  cf  West  Indian  plants : Order,  Myoporirue. 

j Bon-tox,  bong'tontr' t.  (French.)  High  fashion. 
Bonum  Magnum,  bo'nom  mag'num,  s.  (bonus,  good, 
mognus,  large,  Lat.)  A species  of  plum. 

) Bonus,  bo'nos,  s.  (Latin.)  A premium;  a benefit; 
[ an  advantage  ; a term  commonly  used  to  express 
1 an  extra  dividend  or  allowance  to  the  shareholders 
of  a joint-stock  company,  out  of  its  accumulated 
profits. 
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Bonus  IIexricub,  bo'nus  hen're-kus,  i.  Good  > 
Henry,  a British  species  of  tbe  Cbenopodium,  or 
Goose-foot,  formerly  supposed  to  possess  medicinal 
virtues. 

Bon-vivant,  bong've-rong',  s (French.)  A jovial  1 

fellow. 

Bony,  bo'ne,  a.  Consisting  of  bones ; full  of  bones ; 
strong ; having  large  bones. 

Bonzes,  bon  'are,  s.  Tbe  name  by  which  the  priests 
of  Buddha  ore  usually  designated  in  Japan.  They 
go  with  their  heads  entirely  shorn,  and  form  a 
large  corporation  of  male  and  female  ecclesiastics, 
maintaining  their  influence  by  tbe  supposed  effi-  j 
cacy  of  their  prayers.  They  have  a vow  of  cvli-  j 
bacy,  and  once  every  fortnight  preach  in  the 
temples  to  large  congregations.  They  arc  divided 
into  two  sects — extremely  hostile  to  one  another — 
tbe  dress  of  the  one  sect  is  red,  and  the  other  grey,  j 

Booby,  boo'be,  t.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the 
Gannets,  birds  of  the  genus  Suli,  or  Dysporuss  j 
Subfamily,  Pelioonida*. 

Boodh,  bood,  a.  Tbe  supreme  divinity  of  tho  J 
Budhists.  The  idol  is  that  of  a human  figure  sit- 
ting cross-legged,  and  wholly  absorbed  in  coutcm-  ' 
plation. 

Boodhism,  bood'izm,  s.  The  religion  of  Budhixts. 
— See  Bndhism. 

Boodh  ists,  } boo' dirt s,  s.  One  of  the  three  great 

Bouddhists,  > sects  of  India,  distinct  both  from 

Budhists,  ) the  Brahminical  sect  sml  the 

Jainas.  Budhists  consider  virtne  as  its  own 
reward ; conferring  happiness  on  the  individual, 
and  improving  the  condition  of  society  and  of  the  j 
world  at  large.  They  believe  in  a supremo  being,  ( 
(Boodh,)  but  so  elevated  above  all  human  affairs, 
as  to  take  no  concern  in  their  government,  and  to  1 
require  no  worship  from  men.  But  they  admit  j 
of  a kind  of  demons, — men  raised  to  glory  and  j 
immortality  bv  their  virtues;  and  these  deified 
men  are  the  immediate  objects  of  Budhist  wor- 
ship, which  prevails  chiefly  in  Ceylon,  and  in  tbo  j 
eastern  peninsula  of  India. 

Book,  book,  *.  (hoc,  Sax.  buck.  Germ,  boh,  Swed.) 
(Junius  and  others  suppose,  that  as  hoc  denotes  a 
beech-tree  as  well  as  a book,  in  the  latter  case  it 
was  used  in  reference  to  the  material  of  which  the 
northern  nations  firet  made  their  books,  as  liber, 
the  inner  bark  of  a tree,  with  tbe  Latins ; and 
bybios,  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  plant,  (Cyperas 
papyrus,  hence  paper,)  with  the  Greeks,  were  the 
names  used  for  book,  these  being  the  materials 
to  which  their  earliest  writings  were  committed.) 

A volume  in  which  we  read  or  write ; a particular 
division  of  a history,  or  other  literary  production ; , 
the  register  in  which  a trader  keeps  an  account  of 
bis  transactions  in  business;  in  boohs,  in  kind 
remembrance  or  favour;  without  booh , by  memory, 
by  repetition,  without  reading; — r.  a.  to  register 
in  a book. 

Book-account,  book-ak-kownt',  s.  An  account 
kept  in  a book. 

Bookbinder,  book'binde-ur,  r.  One  who  binds 
books  professionally. 

Bookbinding,  book'binde-ing,  #.  The  art  of  sew- 
ing tbe  sheets  of  a book  together,  and  securing 
them  with  a cover. 

Bookcase,  bookTcasc,  s.  A case  for  bolding  books. 

Book-debt,  buok'debt,  s.  An  obligation  for  tbe 
price  of  goods  sold  and  delivered,  when  there  is 
no  better  evidence  than  the  books  of  tbe  seller. 
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BOOKFUL— BOOM. 


BOOMING— BOOTES. 


Book fu l,  book'fiil,  a.  Full  of  notions  gleaned 
from  books ; crowded  with  undigested  learning. 
Bookish,  bookish,  a.  Given  to  reading  books; 
better  acquainted  with  books  than  practical  know- 
ledge; studious. 

Bookishly,  book'iah-lc,  ad.  In  a way  devoted  to 
books. 

Bookishness,  bookish -nes,  s.  Mach  application 
to  books;  over-studiousness. 

Bookkeeper,  book'keep-ur,  $.  One  who  keeps 
accounts ; a clerk. 

IIOOKKEEPIXO,  bookTteep-ing,  s.  The  art  of  keep- 
ing accounts,  or  recording  pecuniary  transactions, 
that  one  may  know  at  any  time  the  true  state  of 
tho  whole  or  any  part  of  bis  affairs,  with  dear- 
ness and  expedition  ; — the  act  of  recording  mer- 
cantile transactions  in  a regular  and  systematic 
manner. 

Book  land,  book 'land, a.  ( bocland , Sax.)  Char- 
I Bockland,  bok'land,  > ter-land ; a kind  of  in- 
BoclaND,  bok'land,  1 heritance  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, held  by  deed,  under  certain  rents  and 
services. 

Book  learned,  booklern-ed,  a.  Versed  in  books ; 

acquainted  with  books  and  literary  history. 

Book  learning,  book'lem-ing,  t.  Skill  in  litera- 
ture; acquaintance  with  books;  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  reading. 

Bookless,  bookies,  a.  Not  given  to  books;  with- 
out books ; unlearned. 

Book -louse,  book  lows,  e.  A small  Apterous 
insect,  the  larva;  of  which  are  very  destructive  to 
old  books  that  have  been  exposed  to  damp 
Book  .m  ads ess,  book'mad-ncs,  a.  Bibliomania. 
Book  making,  book 'making,  s.  The  practice  of 
compiling  and  publishing  books. 

Bookman,  book’man,  s.  A man  whose  profession 
is  the  study  of  books ; a term  also  applied  some- 
times to  the  person  who  delivers  books,  published 
in  parts  or  numbers,  to  subscribers. 

Book  mate,  book 'mate,  s.  A school -fellow. 
Bookmindedness,  book'minde-ed-nes,  i.  Love  of 
books. 

Book-muslin,  book'inuzlin,  i.  A very  fine  muslin 
fabric. 

Book-oath,  book'oMc,  i.  An  oath  taken  on  the 
Book. — A vulgar  word. 

^gut^thee  now  to  thy  boot-oatX,  deny  it  if  thou  can'st. 

Bookseller,  book'sel-Iur,  a.  One  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  sell  books. 

Bookshop,  book'shop,  s.  A shop  in  which  books 
are  sold. 

Bookstore,  book'store,  s.  An  Americanism  for  a 
bookshop 

Bookworm,  book'wurm,  i.  An  insect  which  preys 
on  books ; a person  too  closely  addicted  to  read- 
ing books,  or  study. 

Booly,  booty,  s.  A term  used  in  Ireland  fur  one 
who  has  no  fixed  place  of  abode. 

All  the  Tartarian*,  and  the  pe«iple  about  the  Caspian 
Sea,  who  arc  naturally  Scythians,  lire  In  hordes  ; being 
the  * err  same  that  the  Irish  booties  are, driving  thei*  cat- 
tle with  them,  and  living  only  on  tluur  milk  and  white 
meat*.— Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Boom,  boom,  s.  (Dutch.)  A sea  term  for  a long 
pole  used  to  spread  out  the  bottom  of  particulai 
bails,  as  the  jib-boom  and  studdingsail-boom ; also, 
a strong  chain  of  iron  extended  across  a river, 
or  at  the  mouth  of  a harbour,  to  prevent  the  en 
trance  of  an  enemy's  vessel ; a Jire-boom  is  a 


strong  pole  thrown  out  of  a ship  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  fire-ships;  a pole,  with  bushes  or 
boskets,  set  up  as  a mark  to  show  seamen  how  to 
steer ; — e.  n.  to  rush  with  violence ; a ship  is  said 
to  come  booming  when  she  makes  all  the  sail  she 
can  ; to  roll  and  roar  as  the  waves. 

Boomino,  boom'ing,  a.  part.  Rushing  with  violence 
like  the  waves. 

Forsook  by  thee.  In  vain  I sought  thy  aid. 

When  booming  billows  clos'd  above  my  head. — rope. 

Boon,  boon,  t.  {bene,  a prayer  or  petition,  Sax.)  A 
gift;  a grant;  a favour  bestowed ; — a.  gay ; merry, 
os  ‘ a boon  companion ;’  kind ; bountiful. 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  art, 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  toon 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  bill,  and  dale,  and  plain.— 

MUlon.  I 

Boon-doge:  before  copyholds  became  hereditary,  ! 
the  lord  of  the  manor  frequently  stipulated  for 
such  services  as  reaping  or  carrying  bis  com,  tiling 
bis  houses,  thatching  his  burn,  or  ploughing  his 
lands,  for  a certain  number  of  days  in  the  year ; 
usually  called  boon-dags , or  due-dags. 

Boors,  bo'ops,  s.  A genus  of  Acanthopterygions 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  Cha*todon  family,  with 
oblong  compressed  bodies.  The  species  called  the  i 
golden-tailed  spams,  is  a fish  with  the  back  of  a 
deep  rose-colour;  a longitudinal  golden  yellow 
stripe  extends  from  the  gills  to  tile  tail,  which  is 
much  forked,  and  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  about 
thirteen  inches  long,  aud  inhabits  the  South 
American  seas.  Boope  is  also  the  specific  name  j 
of  the  Jubarta  {liuhxna  boo/is),  a whale  about 
fifty-four  feet  long,  with  a dorsal  fin,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  common  whalo ; it  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Greenland  seas. 

Booh,  boor,  s.  {gebur,  Sax.  boor,  a farmer  or  peasant, 
Dut.)  A clownish  country  fellow. 

Boorish,  boor 'ish, o.  Clownish;  rustic;  untaught; 
uncivilized. 

Bookishly,  boor'ish-le,  ad.  In  a boorish  manner; 
after  a clownish  fashion. 

Boohisunes8,  boor'ish-ncs,  s.  Clownishness;  rus- 
ticity ; coarseness  of  manners. 

Boose,  boose,  s.  {bosih,  bosig,  bosg,  Sax.  baas,  Dan.) 
A name  given  by  the  common  people,  in  tho  mid- 
land and  northern  counties  of  England,  for  an  ox 
or  cow-stall ; but  now  more  generally  used  for  the 
upper  port  of  the  stall  where  tho  fodder  lies. 

Boose,  booze,  ) v.  n.  To  drink  to  excess ; to 

Bouse,  booze,  ) guzzle. 

Boot,  boot,  1.  {bat,  Sax.  and  Swcd.  boete,  compen- 
sation, Dut.)  Profit;  gain;  advantage;  compen- 
sation ; — to  bool,  with  advantage;  over  and  above ; 
besides ; — (botte,  Fr.)  a shoe  with  a covering  for 
tho  leg ; a kind  of  rack  for  tho  leg,  formerly  used 
in  Scotland  for  punishing  criminals,  or  extracting 
confession  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge ; a box 
in  tho  front  of  a coach  for  containing  parcels ; — 
v.  a.  to  profit ; to  advantage ; to  enrich ; to  bene- 
fit ; to  put  on  boots. 

Boot-catcher,  boot'katsh-ur,  s.  A person  whose 
business  is  to  pull  off  the  boots  of  gentlemen  at 
an  inn. 

The  ostler  and  the  boot-oatcher  ought  to  partake.— Sed/t. 

Booted,  boot'ed,  a.  Wearing  boots. 

A t Kjotfd  judge  shall  sit  to  try  bis  cause. 

Nut  by  the  statute,  but  by  martial  laws.— Ihyden. 

Bootes,  bo-o'tes,  s.  {bout,  an  ox,  Gr.)  A northern 
constellation,  containing  fifty-nine  stars.  BoaUs 

'ill 


BOOTH— BORAGO. 


is  represented  on  the  modem  celestial  globe  as  u 
man  with  a club  iu  the  right  hand,  and  in  the  left 
a string  which  holds  the  two  dogs,  catux  venutici. 

Booth,  booth,  $.  (birth,  Welsh,  bulk,  Gad.)  A 
temporary  building  of  boards  or  other  slight  ma- 
terial. 

Boot-hose,  bootlioze,  s.  Spatterdashes;  a kind 
of  stockings  used  in  covering  the  legs,  instead  of 
boots. 

Boot-jack,  boot  jak,  s.  A utensil  for  pulling  off 
boots. 

Boot  last,  bootTast, ) a.  Pieces  of  wood,  with  a 

Boottrbk,  boot'troe,)  wedge  or  screw  for  stretch- 
ing boots. 

Boot l to,  bootleg,  a.  Leather  cut  for  the  leg  of  a 
boot. 

Bootless,  booties,  a.  (boteloe,  or  botleat.  Sax.) 
Useless;  unprofitable;  unavailing;  without  ad- 
vantage ; without  success. 

Bootlkssly,  bootlcs-le,  ad.  Uselessly;  to  no 
purpose. 

Boots,  boots,  a.  The  servant  in  an  inn  who  cleans 
and  blackens  the  boots  and  shoes  of  the  guests. 

BooT-TOPriKG,  boot'top-ping,  $.  The  operation  of 
cleansing  the  bottom  of  a ship  near  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Booty,  boo'te,  t.  (bytie,  Dan.  bwjt,  Dut.)  Plunder; 
pillage;  spoil  taken  from  an  enemy;  to  play  booty, 
to  play  with  an  intention  to  lose. 

Boozy,  boo'ze,  n.  Tipsy  ; merry  with  liquor. 

Bopeep,  bo-peep',  t.  The  act  of  looking  out  and 
suddenly  drawing  back  as  if  frightened,  or  with  the 
purpose  of  frightening  some  other ; a play  among 
children. 

Bopyrub,  bo'pe-rus,  a.  A genus  of  Crustacea: 
Order,  Isopodo. 

Boraulk,  bo'ra-bl,  a.  That  may  be  bored. 

Borachio,  bo-ratfch'o,  i.  (borracho.  Span.)  A bot- 
tle or  cask ; a drunkard. — Obsolete. 

Bor ac ic,  bo-ras'&ik,  a.  Produced  from  borax. 

Bor ac ic  Acto,  bo-ms'ik  as'rid,  $.  A compound 
of  boron  and  oxygen.  It  occurs  as  a natural  pro- 
duct in  the  hot  springs  of  Lipari,  and  in  those  of 
Susso,  in  the  Florentine  territory.  It  is  a con- 
stituent of  several  minerals. 

BoRacitk,  bo'ra-site,  I.  Native  borate  of  magne- 
sia. It  consists  of  boraric  arid,  54.55 ; magne- 
sia, 80.68 ; with  a little  lime  and  silica.  Its 
crystals  are  cubes  of  a yellowish,  greyish,  or 
greenish  white. 

Bora  cited,  bo'ra-se-ted,  o.  Combined  with  bo- 
racic  arid. 

Boraoe. — See  Borage. 

Boragin&s,  bo-ra-jin'e-e,  «.  ( borago , one  of  the 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  regular -flowered 
monopetalous  Endogens,  distinguished  by  the 
ovary  bring  divided  deeply  into  four  lobes,  from 
the  middle  of  which  arises  a simple  style,  and 
their  flowers  bring  arranged  in  a gyrate  manner 
before  expansion,  all  the  species  have  their  sur- 
face covered  with  stiff  haira.  They  have  gene- 
rally a muriliginoos  sap,  of  which  nitre  is  an 
ingredient.  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis),  Bugloss 
(Echinus),  Auchusa,  and  Lithospermum,  are  well- 
known  favourite  wild  flowers.  They  were  for- 
merly called  asperifoliie,  from  the  roughness  of 
the  leaves.  Some  of  them  yield  a deep  purple  dye. 

Borago,  bo-ra'go,  i.  (altered  from  cor,  the  heart, 
and  ago,  I affect,  LaL)  Borage,  a genus  of  plants, 
forming  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Boragines.  I 
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Bokamez,  bor'a-mez,  «.  The  Scythian  lamb,  a 
fern,  the  shaggy  roots  and  stems  of  which  have 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  animal. 

Borate,  bo'nite,  $.  Boraric  arid  with  a base. 
BortUe  of  lime . — See  Datholite.  Borate  of  mag- 
nesia.— See  Borarite.  Borate  of  soda , or  lineal, 
a mineral  occurring  in  prismatic  crystals,  variously 
terminated ; whitish,  with  an  occasional  tinge  of 
green  or  blue.  It  consists  of  soda,  14.6;  boraric 
arid,  87.0;  water,  47.0;  sp.  gr.  1.74.  It  exists 
in  an  impure  state  in  certain  lakes  of  India,  and 
is  subsequently  purified  by  solution  and  crystali- 
lation. 

Borabbus,  bo-ras'sus,  s.  (borassos,  Gr.  one  of  the 
names  applied  to  the  apathe  of  the  date.)  The 
Fan-palm,  a small  genus  of  the  palm-tree  tribe,  with 
gigantic  leaves  formed  of  plates,  radiating  from  the 
top  of  the  petiole  or  stalk,  and  folded  up  after  the 
manner  of  a lady’s  fan.  B.finbeUiformis  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Hindoos  as  the  king  of  trees : the 
trunk  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  j 
leaves  have  from  seventy  to  eighty  rays.  The  sap 
yields,  when  fermented,  an  intoxicating  liquor. 

Borax,  bo'raks,  ».  A compound  of  boraric  arid 
and  soda.  The  chief  use  of  borax  is  as  a flux  in 
operations  of  the  blowpipe. 

Boraxated  Tartar,  bo-raks'n-ted  tdr'tur,  t.  A 
compound  of  two  parts  of  borax,  with  five  parts 
of  the  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  dissolved 
and  evaporated  afterwards  to  the  consistence  of  j 
honey. 

Borhoktgm,  bor'bo-rim,  I.  (borborygmot,  Gr.)  The 
rumbling  noise  occasioned  by  flatus  in  the  intes- 
tines. 

Bordage. — See  Bordland. 

Bordabii,  bor-da're-i,  a.  A class  of  agriculturists 
mentioned  frequently  in  Doomsday- book,  which 
seem  to  have  been  less  servile  than  the  rillani,  or 
villains,  and  to  have  had  a cottage  and  a certain 
portion  of  land  allowed  them,  on  condition  of  sup- 
plying their  lord  with  eggs,  poultry,  &c. 

Bobdel,  bawr'del,  ) s.  (bonkl,  Fr.  bordello. 

Bordello,  bor-dello,  ) Ital.)  A brothel ; a 
bawdy-house. 

Borde  llkr,  bawr'del -lur,  a.  The  keeper  of  a house 
of  ill-fame. 

Border,  bawr'dur,  ».  (bord,  Fr.  and  Germ.)  The 
outer  part  or  edge  of  anything ; the  exterior  limit  ! 
or  confine  of  a country;  the  outer  ornamented 
part  of  a garment,  handkerchief,  See. ; a bank 
raised  round  a garden,  and  set  with  flowers.  In  ! 
Heraldry,  border,  or  bordure , a cutting  off  from 
within  tho  escutcheon  all  round  it  about  one-fifth 
of  the  field,  serving  as  a difference  in  a coat  of 
arms,  to  distinguish  families  of  the  same  name,  or 
persons  bearing  the  same  coat ; — e.  n.  to  confine 
upon ; to  approach  near  to ; to  adorn  with  a 
border ; to  reach  to ; to  touch  at  the  edge  or  end ; j 
to  be  contiguous  to ; to  limit ; to  keep  within 
bounds. 

Borderer,  bawrMnr-ur,  s.  One  who  dwells  on  a 
border,  or  at  the  extreme  part  or  confines  of  a 
country,  or  next  to  any  place ; one  who  makes  a 
ucar  approach  to  another. 

Border  Warrant,  bawr'dur  waw'runt,  «.  A 
writ  issued  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  Scottish  border 
counties,  to  apprehend  a person  domiciled  in  Eng- 
land who  has  incurred  debt  in  Scotland,  if  be  ! 
should  happen  to  be  in  the  sheriffs’  jurisdiction.  ] 

I Bordhalfeexk r,  horde 'hay-pen-ne,  t.  A due  or 
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toll , anciently  paid  to  the  lord  of  a town,  for  the 


privilege  of  setting  up  boards,  tables,  booths,  &c., 
in  fairs  and  markets. 

Bordlands,  borde'lands,  t.  In  old  Law,  the  de- 
mesnes which  lords  kept  in  their  hands  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  board  or  table. 

Bo RL) load,)  bonle'lode,  s.  The  ancient  service 

Bordlode,)  required  of  tenants  to  cany  timber 
from  the  woods  of  the  lord  to  his  boose. 

Bokdhagino,  bawrd'ray-jing,  s.  An  incursion  on 
the  borders  of  a country.— -Obsolete. 

Who  (Constantine) 

Long  time  In  peace  hi*  realm  rstahltahe^ 

Yet  oft  annoy'd  with  sundry  boniruffings 
Oi  neighbour  Scots.— ^tenser. 

Bordservice,  borde'ser-via,  s.  The  tenure  by 
which  bordland  was  held. 

Bore,  bore,  v.  a.  (borian,  Sax.)  To  pierce  the 
earth  by  means  of  boring  instruments,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  different  strata 
through  which  they  pass;  to  pierce,  so  as  to 
make  a bole  in  anything ; to  be  pierced  or  pene- 
trated by  an  instrument  that  turns ; to  perforate ; 
to  push  forward  to  a certain  point ; to  molest  by 
solicitation  ; — e.  ft.  to  eat  out  or  make  a hollow 
by  gnawing  or  corroding  as  a worm ; to  penetrate 
or  break  through  by  turning  or  labour ; to  perfo- 
rate or  penetrate  a solid  body,  and  make  a round 
bole ; — $.  the  hole  made  by  boring ; any  instru- 
ment for  making  boles  by  boring  or  turning,  as  an 
auger,  gimlet,  or  wimble ; a sudden  swelling  in 
the  tide  of  ail  estuary  or  river ; anything  that  is 
tedious.  In  Farriery,  a horse  is  said  to  bore  when 
be  curries  his  nose  near  the  ground. 

Bore,  bore.  Past  of  the  verb  To  bear. 

Hoke  At.,  bo're-nl,  a.  ( borealis,  Lat.)  Northern ; 
pertaining  to  the  north. 

Boreas,  bo're-ns,  s.  (Latin.)  The  name  of  tho 
north  wind  blowing  from  the  hyperborean  moun- 
tains. In  Mythology,  the  son  of  Astneus  and 
Aurora;  others  make  him  the  son  of  Stremon. 
He  was  worshipped  as  a deity,  and  represented 
with  wings  and  white  hair. 

Borecole,  bore'kole,  s.  An  acephalous  garden 
variety  of  the  cabbage  plant,  Brassica  sabellica. 

Borer,  bo'rur,  s.  An  instrument  for  boring  holes; 
a person  engaged  in  mineral  boring. 

Borkds,  bo're-us,  s.  A genua  of  Keuropterous  in- 
sects. The  insect  which  constitutes  this  genus  is 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  of  a greenish 
colour;  it  is  scarce  in  this  country,  and  is  found 
in  the  winter  months  only : Family,  Flanipennes. 

Boride  a,  bo-rid'e-a,  s.  A genus  of  fishes,  with 
lengthened  fusiform  bodies. 

Boring,  bo 'ring,  s.  The  act  of  perforating  or  mak- 
ing a hole  in  any  solid  body.  In  Mineralogy,  a 
method  of  piercing  the  earth,  and  extracting  por- 
tions of  the  different  layers  passed  through,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  any  mineral 
bed  or  vein  rich  enough  to  be  worth  sinking  a shall 
to.  Tbe  same  operation  is  performed  in  seeking 
for  water.  Boring -collar,  in  Turning,  is  an  appen- 
dage to  the  lathe,  used  instead  of  the  back  poppit, 
to  bold  one  end  of  a piece  of  wood  which  is  to  be 
bored.  Boring-rods , the  rods  used  in  mineral 
boring. 

Born,  bawm.  Past  part,  of  the  verb  To  bear.  To 
be  born,  is  to  be  produced  or  brought  into  life. 

Borne,  borne.  Past  part,  of  the  verb  To  bear. 
Carried;  conveyed;  supported;  defrayed. 


Born  ink,  bawr'oine,  s.  A name  given  by  Bendant 
to  telluric  bUmuth,  a mineral  of  a light  steel-grey 
colour  and  metallic  lustre,  occurring  in  crvstaline 
masses  or  six-sided  prisms,  with  brown  spar  and 
iron- flint,  at  Pilxcn  iu  Hungary.  It  is  composed 
of  tellurium,  29.74:  bismuth,  61.15;  sulphur, 
with  traces  of  silcnimn,  2.53;  silver,  2.07;  sp. 
gr.  7.2— 8.0. 

Boro-fluorides,  bo-ro-flu'o-ridze,  *.  Compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  fluorides  of  boron,  or 
fluoboric  arid  gas,  with  either  potassium,  sodium, 
or  borium. 

Boro- hydrofluoric  Acid,  bo-ro-hi-dro-flu-o'rik 
as'sid,  s.  A compound  of  the  boracic  and  fluoric 
acids. 

Boron,  bo'ron,  s.  One  of  the  elementary  substances 
It  is  of  a dark  olive  colour,  without  taste  or  smell, 
and  is  a non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  It  docs 
not  decompose  water,  whether  hot  or  cold.  It 
bears  intense  heat  in  cloee  vessels,  without  fusing 
or  undergoing  any  other  change  except  a slight 
increase  of  density.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
twice  that  of  water.  It  may  be  exposed  to 
tbe  atmosphere  at  common  temperatures  without 
change;  but  if  heated  to  600%  it  suddenly  takes 
fire,  oxygen  gas  disappears,  and  boracic  acid  is 
generated. 

Boronia,  bo-ro'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  F.  Boron.)  A 
genus  of  Australian  shrubs : Order,  Rutacrau 

Borough,  bur'ro,  *.  ( [bureg , Intrh,  Sax.  burgt,  Dut. 
borg,  Swed.  Dan.  Icel.)  All  places  which  were 
called  boroughs,  among  our  Saxon  and  Norman 
ancestors,  were  fenced  or  fortified.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  they  had  great  privileges;  if  a bond- 
man or  servant  remained  in  a borough  a year  and 
a day,  he  was  by  that  residence  made  a freeman. 
These  were  called  free  burghs,  and  the  tradesmen 
in  them  free  burgesses,  fiom  a freedom  to  buy  and 
sell,  without  disturbance,  exempt  from  toll,  &c. 
being  granted  them  by  charter.  Parliamentary 
boroughs , the  name  given  to  such  towns  or  villages 
as  send  burgesses  or  representatives  to  parliament. 
Royal  boroughs,  in  Scotland,  are  corporations  made 
for  the  advantage  of  trade,  by  Royal  charter. 
These  boroughs  have  the  privilege  of  sending  com- 
missioners to  represent  them  in  parliament,  besides 
other  peculiar  immunities.  Borough-English , a 

customary  descent  of  lands  or  tenements,  in  cer- 
tain places,  by  which  they  descend  to  the  youngest 
instead  of  the  eldest  son ; or,  if  the  owner  has  no 
issue,  to  the  younger  instead  of  tho  elder  brother. 

Borough-holder,  bar'ro-holde-ur,  s.  A head- 
borough  ; a borsholder. — See  Bursholder. 

Borough-master,  bur'ro-inas-tur,  *.  The  mayor, 
governor,  or  bailiff  of  a borough. 

Bouougumonoer,  bur'ro-mung-gur,  $.  One  who 
traffics  iu  the  privileges  of  boroughs. 

Bokozail,  bo'ro-xale,  s.  (Ethiopic.)  An  epidemic 
disease,  indigenous  to  the  shores  of  the  river  Sene- 
gal, wldch  attacks  the  genital  organs  of  both 
sexes. 

Borkel,  bor'rel,  s.  (bare,  a clown,  Sax.)  Rude; 
rustic;  coarse. 

Borrera,  bor're-ra,  s.  (in  honour  of  W.  Borrer, 
F.L.S.)  A genus  of  lichens  found  on  the  branches  ' 
and  trunks  of  trees. 

Borri,  bor'ri,  s.  The  Indian  name  for  tumeric,  as 
also  of  an  ointment  used  iu  India,  of  which  the  i 
root  of  the  tumeric  is  the  principal  ingredient.  j 
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Borrow,  bor'ro,  v.  a.  ( borgian,  Sax.)  To  take  any- 
thing from  another  with  his  consent,  on  condition 
that  it  be  used  and  returned  to  the  owner ; to  use 
the  property  of  another  as  one’s  own ; to  ask  oi 
another  the  use  of  something  for  a time ; to  take 
something  belonging  to  another;  to  copy  or  select 
from  tho  writings  or  sayings  of  another ; to  adopt 
the  principles  or  sentiments  of  another  as  one’s 
own  ; to  assume  or  imitate.  It  is  obsolete  in  the 
following  senses,  though  the  meaning  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  original  northern  word  borga,  to 
be  a surety  for  5 

It  (contrition)  U a garment  of  sorrow p. 

Fro  pajrn*  it  will  you  borrow.— /JavMnM. 
the  thing  borrowed ; a pledge  ; a surety. 

This  was  the  first  source  of  shepherds*  sorrow, 

That  now  uill  be  quitt  with  hallo  nor  borrow.— 

Spout  r. 

Borrower,  bor'ro-nr,  1.  One  who  borrows ; one 
who  takes  money  on  trust;  opposed  to  lender; 
one  who  takes  that  which  is  another's  and  uses 
it  as  hia  own. 

Borrowing,  bor'ro-ing,  «.  The  act  of  borrowing ; 
the  thing  borrowed. 

Borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.— Shahs. 
Borsiioldek,  bors'holde-ur,  a.  ( borisaldcr , old 
Fr.)  The  head  or  chief  of  a tithing,  or  burg  of 
ten  men;  the  hesdburg. 

Tenne  tythings  made  a hundred,  and  fire  made  a 
lathe  or  waifx-make;  of  which  tenne,  each  one  was 
bound  for  another,  and  the  eldest  or  bust  of  them, 
whom  they  railed  the  tytliingman  or  borthoUler,  that  is, 
the  eldest  pledge,  became  the  surety  of  all  the  rest.— 
Spenser. 

Boruret,  bo'ru-ret,  t.  A combination  of  boron 
with  a simple  body. 

Borya,  bo're-a,  1.  (in  honour  of  M.  Bory  do  St 
Vincent)  A genus  of  North  American  shrubs : 
Order,  Euphorbiaccse. 

Bos,  bos,  a.  (6oj,  the  ox,  Lat)  A genus  of  Mam- 
malia, of  which  the  domestic  ox,  the  buffalo, 
bison,  &c.,  are  species.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terised by  large  heads,  with  straight  foreheads, 
square  muzzles,  horns  occupying  the  crest  of  the 
forehead,  large  eyes,  funnel-shaped  ears,  and  dew- 
laps on  the  neck ; long-tufted  tails;  horns  ample, 
conical,  and  round,  with  various  inflections ; the 
females  have  an  udder  with  four  teats:  Order, 
Ruminantia. 

Bosa,  bo'aa,  s.  An  intoxicating  preparation  used 
by  the  Egyptians,  made  of  the  meal  of  darnel, 
hem  paced,  and  water. 

Bose  AO  K,  bos'kaje,  #.  (boscage,  old  Fr.  now  bo- 
cage.)  A wood  or  woodl  uds ; thickets  or  under- 
wood. In  Painting,  the  representation  of  wood- 
land thickets.  In  old  Law,  such  food  for  cattle 
as  was  afforded  by  the  thickets  or  woodlands. 
Bosch  us,  boa'kus,  $.  A genus  of  the  Anatina;,  or 
Duck  family,  including  the  domestic  and  other 
ducks;  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same 
family,  by  having  the  bill  of  equal  breadth  through- 
out, the  lamina  quite  concealed,  and  the  nape  of 
the  neck  crested. 

Boscia,  bos'se-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  I*  Bose.)  A 
genus  of  tropical  African  plants : Order,  Cappa- 
ridese. 

Bosk  a,  bo'so-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  E.  0.  Bose.)  The 
golden  rod,  a genus  of  evergreen  plants : Order, 
Chenopodeaa. 

Bosklapiius,  bos-sel'a-fus,  #.  (bos,  an  ox,  and 
tbiphos , a atag,  Gr.)  A genus  of  large  South 


African  Ruminants,  the  Impoofa  and  Eland  of  the 
Dutch  colonists. 

Bosk,  bosh,  t.  A figure ; an  outline.  A provin- 
cialism used  in  Norfolk. 

Bosjebmans,  bos'jes-mans,  s.  (Dutch.)  Bush- 
meu ; a wild  and  erratic  race  of  people  in  South 
Africa. 

Bosket,  ) bosTtet,  s.  (boscAetto,  Hal.)  In  Gar- 

Bosquet,)  dening,  a grove  or  compartment  of 
trees,  formed  by  brandies  of  trees. 

Bosky,  bos'ke,  a.  (bot'/ite,  Fr.)  Woody;  rough; 
swelled ; coveted  or  abounding  with  thickets. 

I know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green, 

Dingle  and  bushy  dell,  of  this  wiki  wood. 

And  every  bo* ty  bourn  from  aide  to  »ide.—.V3  tow. 

Bosom,  boo'zum,  s.  (bosm,  boswn,  Sax.)  The 
breast ; the  heart  or  breast,  as  the  seat  of  the 
passions  or  of  tenderness  ; the  folds  of  the  dress 
that  cover  the  bosom,  as  * he  pat  his  hand  intc 
his  bosom the  breast,  as  the  receptacle  of  se- 
crets; any  receptacle  which  is  dose  and  secret, 
as  * the  bosom  of  the  earth,’  ‘ the  bosom  of  the 
deep ;’  the  embrace  of  the  anna ; the  tender  affec- 
tions ; kindness.  Obsolete  in  the  sense  of  incli- 
nation and  desire,  as  1 you  shall  have  your  bosom 
on  this  wretch.’  In  Composition,  bosom  implies 
intimacy,  confidence;  ns,  bosom-friend,  bosom- 
lover,  bosom -interest,  bosom-companion; — r.  a. 
to  enclose  or  treasure  up  in  our  thoughts;  to  con- 
ceal in  privacy. 

Boss,  bos,  s.  (bosse,  Fr.)  A stud;  a shining  pro- 
minence by  way  of  ornament ; the  part  rising  in 
the  middle  of  a shield ; a thick  body  of  any  kind. 

Bossage,  bos'saje,  s.  Any  stone  in  a building 
which  has  a projecting  surfaoe ; rustic  mason  work 
projecting  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  particu- 
larly at  the  corners,  where  it  is  termed  rustic 
quoins. 

Bossed,  boat,  a.  Swelled  out;  studded. 

Bobsia:a,  bos-si-e'a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Bossicu 
Lamartinicre.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants: 
Subtribe,  Genistese. 

BoRsrrK,  bos 'si  v,  o.  ( boss «,  Fr.)  Crooked;  de 
formed. 

Bobby,  bos'se,  a.  Prominent;  studded;  swelled 
out. 

Bostanois,  bos-tan'jis,  s.  In  Turkey,  persons  J 
employed  in  the  gardens  of  the  sultan,  aud  who 
are  privileged  to  row  his  brigantines. 

Bobtricuidac,  bos-trik'e-de,  s.  A family  of  Co-  j 
leopterous  inseats,  having  Bust ri elms  for  its  type.  , 

Bostkichus,  bos'tre-kus,  s.  ( bostrycha n,  a lode  of 
hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of  woodboring  Coleopterous 
insects,  which  occasion  the  destruction  of  much 
valuable  timber.  B.  capucttms,  about  five  lines 
in  length,  with  the  case-covers  and  abdomen  red,  ; 
is  very  common  in  old  wood-yards  on  the  con-  j 
tinent,  but  rare  iu  this  country. 

Boswkllia,  bos-wel'le-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  J.  j 
Boswell,  Edinburgh.)  The  Olibanum,  a genus  | 
of  East  Indian  trees.  One  of  the  species,  B.  I 
Omrifem,  yields  the  gum  resin  olibanum,  the 
thus  or  frankincense  of  the  ancients,  and  now 
used  in  Catholic  churches : Order,  Terebinthace®. 

Botanic,  bo-tan'ik,  ) a.  (botanique,  French.) 

Botanical,  bo-tan'e-kal,)  Relating  to  plants ; 
skilled  in  botany. 

Botanigally,  bo-tan'e-kal-le,  ad.  According  to 
the  laws  of  botany ; in  a botanical  manner. 

Botanist,  bot'a-nist,  s.  One  skilled  in  botany. 
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Botanize,  bot'an-ixe,  r.  a.  To  gather  and  arrange 
plants. 

Botanolooy,  bot-an-ol'o-je,  «.  (botanologia,  Gr.) 
A discourse  on  plants. 

Botanomanct,  bo-ta-nom'an-se,  t.  (botane,  an 
Nerb,  and  mot/io,  divination,  Gr.)  An  ancient  kind 
of  divination,  by  writing  on  the  leaves  of  plants. 

Botany,  bot'a-no,  s.  (botane,  a plant,  Gr.)  The 
science  which  comprehends  all  that  relates  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Plants  are  classed,  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  according  to  the  number  and 
relative  position,  or  degree  of  combination,  of  their 
stamens  and  styles.  In  the  natural  system,  they 
are  classed  into  Vasculare*  and  Cellulares, 
the  Vasculares  being  composed  of  woody  fibres 
and  cellular  tissue— the  Cellulares,  of  cellular  tis- 
sue only.  These  are  divided  according  to  their 
organs  of  fructification,  or  their  organs  of  nutrition. 

Division  /.—VASCULARES. 

Class  I.  Dicotyledons  or  Exocexs.  The 
plants  of  this  class  have  stems  consisting  of  con- 
centric layers,  formed  by  external  annual  additions, 
and  are  composed  of  vascular  and  cellular  tissue ; 
the  seed  consists  of  two  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes; 
the  leaves  are  netted,  as  in  the  thorn  and  rose, 
or,  as  in  the  Gymnoaperme®  or  pines,  netted  or 
forked ; the  flowers  are  sexual,  that  is,  are  fur- 
nished with  male  and  female  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion, called  stamens  and  pistils. 

Class  II.  Monocotyledons  or  Endogens. 
The  stems  of  this  class  are  formed  by  the  addition 
of  new  fibres  to  the  interior  of  the  stem  already 
formed ; the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  parallel,  and 
not  netted  ; flowers  sexual,  the  seed  consisting  of 
one  cotyledon. 

Division  IT. — CELLULARES. 

▲COTYLEDONS,  CRYPTOGAMIA,  OT  ACROOEN8. 

Class  I.  Skmi-Vasculares.  Plants  having 
vessels  as  well  as  cellular  tissue ; the  stems  are 
increased  by  simple  elongation ; the  leaves  veined 
and  forked ; the  sexual  organs  distinct  and  visible 
under  the  microscope  only,  but  formed  on  a plan 
totally  different  from  that  of  flowering  plants. 
The  ferns  belong  to  this  class. 

Class  II.  Tue  Agam.e.  Plants  which  increase 
by  elongation  or  irregular  expansion  of  their  parts, 
and  wholly  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  showing, 
under  the  microscope,  no  sexual  organs  whatever. 
These  consist  of  the  fungi,  mosses,  lichens,  he- 
paticas  or  liverworts,  and  algae.  The  Diootyle- 
dons  are  divided  into  four  subclasses — the  Tha- 
lamiflone,  Calvciflor®,  Corolliflorse,  and  Mono- 
chlamydea*.  The  three  first  of  these,  collectively 
termed  the  Dichlarayde®,  are  distinguished  by  a 
double  floral  envelope,  that  is,  by  their  flowers 
having  both  a calyx  and  corolla ; and  the  last,  by 
! a single  flower  envelope,  termed  a perianth.  The 
! Thalamiflor®  have  the  stamens  placed  under  the 
pistUlum,  and  inserted  into  the  receptacle,  as  in 
the  ranunculus,  pink,  and  mallow.  The  Caly- 
dflor®  have  the  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx,  as 
j in  the  pea-rose  and  apple.  The  Corolliflor®  have 
the  stamens  attached  to  the  corolla,  as  in  the  prim- 
rose and  potato. 

The  Linnsean  system  of  Classification,  now 
| generally  acknowledged  and  adopted,  is  founded 
on  the  number,  situation,  and  proportion  of  the 
' stamens  and  pistils.  The  following  twenty- 
foer  classes  owe  their  distinctions  principally  to 


the  stamens:  — 1.  Monandria,  one  stamen.  2. 
Diandria,  two  stamina.  3.  Trinndria,  three.  4. 
Tetrandria,  fonr.  5.  Pentandria,  five.  6.  Hex- 
andria,  six.  7.  Heptandria,  seven.  8.  Oct  an - 
dria,  eight.  9.  Enneandria,  nine.  10.  Decan- 
dria,  ten.  11.  Dodecandria,  twelve.  12.  Icosan- 
dria,  twenty  or  more  stamina,  inserted  into  the 
calyx.  13.  Polyandria,  all  above  twenty  inserted 
into  the  receptacle.  14.  Didynamia,  fonr  stamina, 
two  long  and  two  short  15.  Tetradynamia,  six 
stamina,  four  long  and  two  short  16.  Monadel- 
phia,  tho  stamina  united  into  one  body  by  the 
filaments.  17.  Diadelphia,  the  stamina  united 
into  the  bodies  by  the  filaments.  18.  Polyadel- 
phia,  the  stamina  united  into  three  or  more  bodies 
by  the  filaments.  19.  Syngenesia,  anthers  united 
into  a tubo.  20.  Gynandria,  stamens  inserted 
either  upon  tho  style  or  germen.  21.  Monads, 
stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  the 
same  plant.  22.  Dicocia,  stamens  and  pistils,  like 
the  former,  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  two  sepa- 
rate plants.  23.  Polygamia,  stamens  and  pistils 
separate  in  somo  flowers,  united  in  others,  either 
on  one,  two,  or  three  distinct  plants.  24.  Cryp- 
togamia,  stamens  and  pistils,  either  not  well  as- 
certained, or  not  to  be  numbered  with  certainty. 

Botany  Bay  Resin,  bot'ta-ne  bay  resn,  s.  An 
aromatic  resin,  of  a yellowish  colour,  which  exudes 
from  the  Australian  plant  Xanthorrhoca  hast il is. 

Botargo,  bo- tar 'go,  *.  ( botarga , Span.)  A food 
made  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
roes  of  a species  of  mullet ; a kind  of  sausage.  The 
best  is  made  at  Tunis. 

Botch,  botsh, ».  ( bozza,  ItaL)  A swelling  or  erup- 
tive discoloration  of  the  skin ; a part  in  any  work 
ill  finished,  bo  as  to  appear  worse  than  tho  rest ; 
an  adventitious  part  clumsily  added ; ill  applied 
words; — v.  a,  to  mend  or  patch  clothes  in  a clumsy 
manner;  to  put  together  unsuitably  or  unskil- 
fully; to  make  use  of  unsuitable  pieces;  to  mark 
with  botches. 

Botcher,  botsh'ur,  I.  One  who  patches  or  mends 
in  a clumsy  manner. 

Botcherly,  botsh'ur- le,  a.  Awkwardly  patched. 

Botch T,  botsh'e,  a.  Marked  with  botches. 

Bote,  bote,  #.  (bot.  Sax.)  An  old  law  term  signi- 
fying compensation,  satisfaction,  or  reparation,  for 
an  offence  committed.  Jlouse-botc  was  a sufficient 
allowance  of  wood  to  repair  or  to  burn  in  the 
house,  termed  sometimes  Jirt  bote.  Plouyh-bots 
and  cart-bote  are  terms' for  wood  to  be  employed 
in  making  and  repairing  all  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry. II edge -bote,  wood  for  repairing  hedges 
or  fences. 

Boteless. — See  Bootless. 

Both,  bo/A,  a.  ( 6a,  Sax.)  The  two;  the  one  and 
the  other ; — con/,  as  well. 

Bother,  both'ur,  v.  a.  To  perplex  and  confound 
by  senseless  loquacity;  to  teaze  by  continuous 
solicitation ; to  make  a stunning  noise. 

Bothnian,  botA'ne-an,)  a.  Pertaining  to  Bothnia 

Bothxic,  boM'nik,  f in  Sweden. 

BotiiriocephalUS,  bo/A-re-o-sef a -las,  i.  (both- 
rion,  a little  pit,  and  hephale , Gr.)  A species  of 
tape-worm  found  in  the  intestines  of  certain  fishes 
and  birds,  so  named  from  there  being  two  longi- 
tudinal pits  in  the  head. 

Botrycerab,  bo-tris'e-ras,  s.  (botryt,  a raceme  or 
bunch  of  grapes,  leras,  a horn,  Gr.)  An  Aus- 
tralian shrub,  B.  Uutruuun : Order,  Protace®. 

SIS 
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Botryciuum,  bo-trik'e-um,  t.  Moonwort,  a genus 
of  ferns : Tribe,  Ophioglossa. 

Botryllari.®,  bot-tril-  la're-c,  ) ».  ( botrys , 

Botkyllakians,  bot-tril-la  rc-anz,  f Gr.)  A 
family  of  the  naked  Aeephula,  having  an  oval 
form  fixed  on  various  bodies,  and  united  by  tens 
or  twelves  like  the  rays  of  a star. 

Botryllus,  bo-trillna,  t.  Ono  of  the  genera  of 
the  family  Botrillaria. 

Bore  YOG  EXE,  bot'ro-o-jenc,  i.  The  native  red  iron 
vitriol  of  Fahlun,  a bisulphate  of  the  peroxide  of 
iron  and  water,  occurring  in  small  crystals  usually 
aggregated  in  reniform  and  botryoidal  masses. 

Bothyoid,  bo'tre-oyd,  ) a.  (botryt,  and  eidos, 

Botryoidal,  bo-tre-oy'dal,)  like,  Gr.)  Having 
the  form  of  a bunch  of  grapes. 

Botryolitk,  bo'tre-o-lite,  s.  ( botryt , and  lithos,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  Grapestone,  a variety  of  prismatic 
datolite  occurring  in  mainmillary  concretions. 

Botkyti8,  bot're-tis,  f.  ( botryt , Gr.)  A genus  of 
obscure  parasitical  fungi,  to  which  what  is  termed 
melder  is  often  attributable,  named  from  a round- 
ish collection  of  seed -cases  at  the  extremity  of  the 
erect  portion  of  the  plant. 

Dots,  bots,  s.  The  larvae  of  the  gadfly,  EUrui  cqui, 
inhabiting  the  stomach  of  the  horse. 

Borr,  bot,  »■  The  name  given  by  laccweavers  to 

. the  round  cushion  placed  011  the  knee,  on  which 
the  lace  is  woven. 

Bottle,  bot'tl,  ».  (bouttiUe,  Fr.  botella , Span.)  A 
hollow  vessel  of  glass,  leather,  or  other  material, 
with  a narrow  mouth,  for  containing  liquids ; the 
quantity  contained  in  a bottle,  as  a bottle  of  trine; 
a quantity  of  straw,  hay,  or  grass,  bundled  up ; 
bottle  friend , or  bottle  companion , a comrade  in 
drinking; — r. a.  to  put  into  bottles. 

Bottled,  bot 't Id,  a.  Having  a protuberant  belly 
like  a bottle. — Obsolete. 

Bottlegourd. — See  Lagcnaria. 

Bottlenoskd,  bot'tl-noxdo,  a.  Having  a very 
large  nose. 

Bottlescrew,  bnt'tl-skroo,  9.  A screw  to  draw 
corks  out  of  bottles. 

Bottling,  bot'tling,  ».  The  operation  of  putting 
liquids  into  bottles. 

Bottom,  bot'tum,  t.  (botm,  Sax.  boden,  Germ,  hot- 
ten,  Swed.)  The  lowest  part  of  anything;  the 
ground  under  the  water ; the  foundation ; the 
groundwork;  a dale;  a valley;  a low  ground; 
the  pait  most  remote  from  the  vein  ; the  deepest 
part ; bound ; limit ; the  ntmost  extent  or  pro- 
fundity of  any  man’s  capacity,  whether  deep  or 
shallow ; the  last  resort ; the  remotest  cause ; 
first  motion ; a ship ; a vessel ; a chance ; a state 
of  hazard ; an  adventure ; a ball  of  thread ; bot- 
tom of  a lane  or  street,  tire  lowest  end ; bottom  of 
beer,  the  grounds,  the  dregs.  Bottom  heat,  in 
Gardening,  the  temperature  communicated  to  cer- 
tain soils  by  the  fermentation  of  different  sub- 
stances, as  leaves,  dung,  bark,  &c.,  placed  under- 
neath them.  Bottom,  in  Navigation,  is  used  to 
denote  the  channel  of  rivers  and  harbours,  as  well 
as  the  body  or  hull  of  a ship  : thus,  in  the  former 
sense,  we  say,  a sandy  bottom,  a gravelly  bottom, 
a clayey  bottom,  &c.,  and,  in  the  latter  sense,  a 
British  bottom,  a Hatch  bottom,  See.  By  statute, 
certain  commodities  imported  in  foreign  bottoms, 
pay  a duty  called  petty  customs,  over  and  above 
what  they  are  liable  to  if  imported  in  British  bot- 
toms;—r.  a.  to  build  upon;  to  fix  upon  ns  a sup- 
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port ; to  wind  round  something,  ns  in  making  a 
ball  of  thread ; to  furnish  with  a scat  or  bottom ; 
— v.  n.  to  rest  ujion  as  its  ultimate  support. 

Bottomed,  bot'tumd,  a.  Having  a bottom.  It 
is  usually  compounded,  as  1 a flat-bottomed  boat* 

Bottomless,  bot'tura-les,  a.  Without  a bottom; 
unfathomable. 

Bottomry,  bot'tum-re,  9.  In  Commerce,  a con- 
tract by  which  money  is  borrowed  on  the  joint 
security  of  a shi^  and  its  owners,  repayable  on 
the  ship  terminating  her  voyage  successfully.  It 
corresponds  with  Respondentia,  which  is  a similar 
method  of  raising  money  on  the  cargo.  It  may 
be  executed  either  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rower, or  by  a mutual  bond,  provided  the  condi- 
tions be  clearly  expressed.  At  home,  the  contract 
is  entered  into  by  the  owners,  or  by  the  master  ns 
their  agent  The  master  has  full  authority  in  a 
foreign  country  to  bind  the  owners,  and  hypothe- 
cate the  ship  and  freight  by  a bottomry -Ixmd,  in 
cases  of  necessity.  The  bond  may  be  granted  not 
only  for  money  lent,  but  for  repairs  executed. 

Bottony,  bot'to-ne,  s.  In  Heraldry,  a cross  bot- 
tony  terminates  at  each  end  in  three  buds,  knots, 
or  buttons,  resembling  the  trefoil.  It  is  the  badge 
of  the  order  of  St  Maurice. 

Botys,  bot'is,  1.  A genus  of  Lepidoptcrous  insects, 
the  caterpillars  of  which  fold  themselves  up  in  the 
leaves  of  the  nettle. 

Bough et,  boo-sket',  s.  A kind  of  pear. 

Boud,  bowd,  $.  An  insect  which  breeds  in  malt 
and  other  grain. 

BOUDOIR,  boo'doo-ar,  t.  A small  room  or  cabinet, 
generally  adjoining  the  bed-room  or  dressing  room, 
tor  the  retirement  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
house.  ' 

Bouge,  boodj,  r.  n.  ( bouche , Fr.)  To  swell  out; 
— 1.  previsions.  Bouche  of  court , commonly  called 
budge  of  court,  was  a certain  allowance  of  pro- 
visions from  the  king  to  his  knights  and  servants 
that  attended  him  in  any  military  expedition. 

Bouget,  boo'zhet,  1.  (French.)  In  Heraldry,  water 
bnget  or  dobber,  an  armorial  bearing,  supposed  to 
represent  a vessel  for  carrying  water. 

Bough,  bow,  9.  ( boga,  boh.  Sax.  bogan,  Germ,  boog 
DuL)  An  arm  or  a large  shoot  of  a tree. 

BOUGHT,  bawt.  Past  and  past  part,  of  the  verb  To 
buy ; — 9.  ( bogeM,  bowed,  Sax.)  a twist;  a link; 
a knot ; a flexure.  Pronounced  boud. 

Immortal  verse, 

8uch  as  the  melting  soul  inny  pierce. 

In  notes,  with  many  a winding  tomjAl 
Of  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  uu u—Miton. 

Bouohtt,  bow'te,  a.  Crooked ; bending. — Obso 
lets. 

Bougie,  boo'xho,  9.  (bougie,  a wax  taper,  Fr.)  A 
long  flexible  instrument  used  by  surgeons  in  re- 
moving obstructions  in  the  utbera. 

Boulbul,)  bul'biil,  9.  The  Indian  name  of  a fa- 

Bulbul,  ) vourite singing  bird. — See  Htrmatornis. 

BOULCOLACA,  bool-ko-lak  a,  «.  (supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  bottrko*,  mud,  and  lakkos,  a ditch,  Gr.) 
A name  given  by  the  modem  Greeks  to  the  spec- 
tra of  a wicked  person  who  died  excommunicated 
by  the  Patriarch,  reanimated  by  the  devil,  and 
causing  great  disturbance  among  the  people. 

Boulders,  ( bowl'dnrs,  9.  In  Geology,  fragments 

Bowlders,  ) of  rock  lying  on  the  surface  of  tlio 
ground,  or  embedded  in  what  are  termed  the  de- 
luvial clays,  sands,  &c.,  usually  differing  from  the 
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i rocks  they  overlie,  and  bearing  marks  of  abrasion 
and  transport,  in  their  angles  being  worn  off,  the 
surface  smoothed,  and  very  much  scratched  or 
grooved  longitudinally.  Boulder  formation,  de- 
posits of  clay,  gravel,  &c.,  containing  boulders, 
k nown  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  till.  Boulder 
i call,  a wall  built  of  pebbles,  flints,  and  other 
water- worn  stones. 

Boulbtte,)  boo-lct',  t.  In  the  Manege,  a horse  is 
Bo  u let,  ) so  termed  when  the  fetlock  or  postem- 
joint  bends  forward,  and  out  of  its  natural  posi- 
tion. 

Boulevard,  bool'vdrd,  s.  (French.)  The  spaco 
occupied  by  a bastion,  or  curtain ; a promenade 
in  some  French  towns,  formed  on  the  site  of  for- 
tifications now  demolished. 

Boultin,  bole'tip,  a.  In  Architecture,  a moulding, 
j the  convexity  of  which  is  one-fourth  of  a circle. 
Bounce,  bowns,  v. «.  ( bounzen,  Dut.)  To  fall  or 
fly  agsiinst  anything  with  great  force,  so  as  to  re- 
bound; to  spring;  to  make  a sudden  leap;  to 
make  a sudden  noise;  to  boast;  to  bully;  to  be 
bold  or  strong; — *.  a heavy  thump  or  blow;  a 
loud  sudden  sound,  as  by  explosion ; vulgarly,  a 
boast  or  threat.  In  Ichthyology,  a species  of  the 
genus  Sqnalus. 

1 Bouncer,  bown'sur,  a.  A boaster;  a bully;  an 
empty  threatenor. 

Bouncing,  bown'sing,  a.  Stout;  lusty;  large. 

We  hare  )iad  a merry  and  a lusty  ordinary. 

And  wine  and  good  meat,  and  a 'bouncing  reckoning. 

-Beau.  A FleL 

Bouncinglt,  l>own'&ing-le,  ad.  In  a boastful 
manner. 

Bound,  bownd,  a.  (bttnde,  past  of  Inrulan,  Sax.) 
A limit;  a boundary;  that  by  which  anything  is 
terminated;  a limit  by  which  any  excursion  is 
restrained ; a jump ; a leap ; a spring ; a spring 
from  one  foot  to  another ; a rebound ; the  leap  of 
something  flying  back  by  the  force  of  the  blow ; — 
c. cl  to  limit;  to  terminate;  to  set  bounds;  to 
restrain ; to  confine ; to  make  to  bound ; — v.  n. 
(i bondir , Fr.)  to  leap;  to  jump;  to  spring;  to 
move  forward  by  leaps;  to  rebound.  Past  and 
past  jxtrL  of  the  verb  To  bind. — a.  (born,  Goth.) 
destined ; intended  to  come  to  any  place. 
Boundary,  bown'da-re,  «.  Limit;  bound. 
Bound-bailiff,  bownd'bay-llf,  s.  A sheriffs  offi- 
cer for  executing  of  process.  The  sheriff  being 
answerable  for  the  misdemeanours  of  any  bailifT, 
he  is,  therefore,  usually  bound  in  an  obligation, 
with  sureties  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office, 
and  thence  is  called  bound- bail  iff,  which  the  com- 
mon people  have  corrupted  into  the  much  more 
homely  appellation,  Bmnbailiff. 

Bounden,  bown'den,  a.  Under  obligation,  as  (a 
bounden  duty.*  Not  much  used. 

Boundknly,  bown'den-la,  ad  In  a bounden  or 
dutiful  manner. — Obsolete. 

Bounder,  bown'dnr,  s.  One  that  limits;  a boun- 
dary. 

Boundino-stone,  bown'ding-stone,)  s.  A stone 
Roundstone,  bownd'stone,  ) to  play  with. 

I am  past  a boy ; 

A sceptre’s  but  a plaything,  and  a globe 
A bigger  bjuudinfstone.—l  hrylcn. 

t Boundless,  bownilles,  a.  Unlimited ; unconfined  ; 
immeasurable ; illimitable. 

Boundlessness,  bownd'les-nes,  s.  The  quality 
| of  being  boundless. 

2s 

Bounteous,  bown'te-u«,  a.  Liberal ; kind ; gene- 
rous; munificent;  beneficent. 

Bounteously,  bown'te-us-lo,  ad  Liberally;  gene- 
rously; largely. 

BOUNTKOU8NE88,  bown'te-us-nes,  s.  Munificence; 
liberality;  kindness. 

Bocntipul,  bown'tc-ful,  a.  Liberal;  generous; 
munificent. 

Bountifulnesb,  bown'te-ful-nes,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  bountiful. 

Bountiiiead,  bown'te-hed,)  „ . 

Bountiiiede,  bown'te-hed,  > ff’  . ^00^nea8' 
Bountihood,  bown'tc-hud, ) 800  °* 

Bounty,  bown'te,  s.  ( bonte , Fr.)  Liberality  in  be 
stowing  gifts  and  favours;  generosity;  munifi- 
cence ; a premium  or  sum  offered  to  induce  men 
to  enlist  into  the  army  or  navy ; or  paid  by  govern- 
ment, on  its  exportation,  to  encourage  any  branch 
of  manufacture. — Obsolete  in  the  sense  of  good- 
ness, simply  considered. 

Let  not  her  fault  your  sweete  a flections  marre, 

Ke  blot  tliv  bottntu  of  all  womankind, 

'Mougst  thousands  good,  one  wanton  dame  to  And.— 

Sp enter. 

Bouquet,  boo-kay',  s.  (French.)  A nosegay; 

banch  of  flowers  culled  for  ornament. 

Bourbon  Pa  lx,  bur' bon  pdm,  s.  A genus  of 
Palms,  natives  of  tho  Mauritius  and  the  island  of 
Bourbon. 

Bourd,  boord,  s.  (bottrde,  a fib,  Fr.)  A jest — 
Obsolete. 

Bourder,  boor'dnr,  s.  ( boarder , story-teller,  Fr.) 

A jester. — Obsolete. 

Bourgeon,  boor'jun,  r.  n.  (bouryeonner,  Fr.)  To 
sprout ; to  shoot  into  branches ; to  put  forth  buds. 
Bourne,  borne,  s.  ( borne,  Fr.)  A bound;  a limit 
That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns.— Shak*. 

(bum,  Sax.)  A brook;  a current;  a rivulet 
Bourne  in  now  obsolete  in  the  latter  signification, 
but  bum  is  quite  common  in  Scotland  for  a rivulet 
Bournonite,  boor'no-nito,  s.  The  antiinonial 
sulphurate  of  lend. 

Bourreria,  bu-re're-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Ronrer.) 

A genus  of  West  Indian  trees : Order,  Cardiaccxc. 
Boustropiiedon,  bow-strof 'e-don,  s.  (bous,  oxen, 
and  stropko , I turn,  Gr.)  An  ancient  method 
practised  by  the  Greeks,  in  writing  one  line  from 
right  to  left,  and  the  next  from  left  to  right,  al- 
ternately. 

Bout,  bowt,  s.  (botta,  Ital.)  A turn ; as  much  of 
an  action  as  is  performed  at  a time  without  in- 
temiptioa ; a single  part  of  any  action  carried  on 
at  successive  intervals. 

Ladles  that  have  your  feet 
Unplagucd  with  corns,  we’ll  hare  a bouL—Sbaks. 
Boutade,  boo-tade',  s.  (French.)  A whim; 

start  of  the  fancy ; an  act  of  caprice. — Obsolete. 
Bout  ant,  boo- tang',  s.  (French?)  termed  likewise 
Arch-boutant.  An  arch,  or  part  of  an  arch , abutting 
against  the  reins  of  a vault,  to  prevent  its  giving  ' 
way.  A pillar-boutnnt  is  a large  chain,  or  pile  i 
of  atone,  serving  to  support  a wall,  terrace,  or 
vault. 

Boutkfku,  boot'fu,  s.  (French.)  An  incondiary; 
one  who  creates  feuds  and  discontentments. — 
Obsolete. 

HmWm  the  herd  of  bonUfus, 

We  set  on  work  within  the  house. — Fludifras. 

Boutisale,  boo'te-salc,  s.  (from  sale  and  6oofy?) 
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A sale  at  a cheap  rate,  as  boot/  or  articles  of 
plnnder  are  sold. 

Bouvardia,  bti-vdr'dc-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr. 
Ikmvard.)  A genua  of  South  American  shrubs: 
Order,  Rubiacem. 

Bovatk,  bo'vate,  s.  (dog,  boris,  an  ox,  Lat.)  An 
negate,  or  as  much  land  as  an  ox  can  plough  in  a 


private  room  ; a cottage ; a shad/  recess ; a place 
covered  with  the  intertwining  of  the  branches  of  ! 
trees  or  shrubs ; an  anchor  carried  at  the  bow  of 
a ship.  Bowers,  a name  given  to  the  flexor 
muscles. 

Ilia  rawboned  armes,  who*c  might/  brawntd  bowers  ]| 
Were  won't  to  rivs  steel -plates,  anu  helmets  hew.— 

Spenser. 


Bovev  Coal,  bo've  kole,  a.  A kind  of  lignite  or 
wood-coal,  found  at  Bovcy,  near  Exeter.  Its  con- 
stituents are — carbon,  77. 10 ; oxygen,  19.35 ; hy- 
drogen, 2.51;  earthy  matter,  1.000.  Lignites 
are  chiefly  found  in  rocks  of  tertiary  formation. 

Bovih.e,  bo- vide,  $.  A tribe  of  Rnminants,  of 
which  the  genus  Boa  is  the  type. — See  Bos. 

! Bovine,  bo'vine,  a.  (bos,  bovis,  Lat.)  Relating  to 
Ruminants  of  the  genus  Bos,  viz.,  oxen,  cows, 
bisons,  &c. 

Bovista,  bo-vis'ta,  s.  ( bofist , Germ.)  A genus  of 
puff-ball  Fungi,  found  in  pasture  grounds. 

Bow,  bow,  v.  a.  {bvyan,  Sax.  beuyan,  Germ.)  To 
i bend  or  inflect ; to  bond  the  body  in  token  of 
respect  or  submission ; to  bend ; to  incline,  in 
condescension  ; to  depress  ; to  crush  ; — c.  w.  to 
• bow  ; to  bend ; to  suffer  flexure ; to  make  a re- 
verence ; to  stoop  ; to  sink  under  pressure ; — t. 
an  inclination  of  the  bead,  or  bending  of  the  body, 
in  token  of  reverence,  civility,  or  submission. 

Bow,  bo,  s.  ( bogh,  boy  a,  Sax.)  An  instrument  of 
war  or  the  chaoo,  made  of  clastic  materials,  with  a 
j string  attached  to  each  end,  so  that,  when  drawn 
i at  full  bent,  it  has  the  powor  of  projecting  an 
| arrow  with  great  force ; anytliing  bent  in  the 
form  of  a curve ; tbo  rainbow  ; the  doubling  of  a 
t string  in  a slip-knot ; that  port  of  the  yoke  which 
1 embraces  the  neck  of  oxen  ; the  instrument  with 
which  the  chords  of  a violin  are  sounded ; a beam 
of  wood  or  brass,  with  three  long  screws,  that  di- 
rect a lathe  of  wood  or  steel  to  any  arch ; an  m- 
t strument  for  turning  a drill.  Bows  qf  a saddle 
are  the  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  archwise,  to  receive 
I tbo  upper  part  of  a horse's  back,  to  givo  to  the 
saddle  its  due  form,  and  to  keep  it  tight.  Bow 
of  a ship  is  the  round  part  in  the  front,  com- 
mencing where  the  planks  arch  inwards,  and  ter- 
minating where  they  close ; also,  that  part  of  a 
ship  which  Is  contained  between  the  stern  and  the 
afterpart  of  the  forecastle  on  either  side ; so  that 
a ship  has  two  bows — the  starboard  and  the 
larboard ; or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the 
I-  weather  and  the  lee  bows. 

Bow  able,  bow'a-bl,  a.  Of  a flexible  dispo  ition. 

Bowuearer,  bo'bare-ur,  s.  An  under  officer  of 
the  forest,  whose  duty  is  to  inform  on  trespassers. 

Bowbent,  bo'bent,  a.  Crooked. 

( Bowcompasses,  bo'kum-pas-scs,  s.  A small  pair 
of  compasses  for  drawing  circles. 

Bow  drill,  bo'dril,  s.  A drill  worked  by  bow  and 
spring. 

j Bowdte,  bo'di,  s.  A kind  of  scarlet. 

I Bowel,  bow 'el,  v.  a.  To  take  out  the  bowels;  to 
eviscerate. 

; Bowkllkss,  bow'el-lcs,  a.  Cruel;  unfeeling;  mer- 
ciless. 

Bowels,  bow'ela,  t.jd.  (bvynu,  Fr.)  The  intestines 
of  an  animal ; the  viscera ; the  inner  part  of  any- 
thing; the  scat  of  pity  and  kindness;  tenderness 
— hence,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  * bowels  of 
compassion.* 

Bower,  bow'ur,  s.  (bur  Sax.)  A chamber;  a 


— e.  ».  to  lodge. — Obsolete. — v.a.  to  embower; 
to  enclose.— Obsolete. 

Thou  diri’ftt  hewer  the  spirit 
In  mortal  pnraduo  of  such  sweet  — Skats. 


BOWERY,  bow'ur-e,  s.  Embowering;  covering  with 
the  shade  of  trees  as  a bower ; containing  bowers. 

Bowehs,  bow'es.)  . , , 

Ik>WET,  bowVt,  f *•  Ayom.gh.wk. 

Bo  woe.  See  Bouge. 

Bowokeabk,  bo'grasa,  s.  A frame  used  by  sailors 
in  high  latitudes,  to  secure  the  sides,  stern,  and 
bows  of  vessels  from  injury  by  the  contact  of  ice. 

Bowiiand,  bo'bsnd,  s.  The  band  that  draws  the 


Bowie-knife,  bow'e-nife,  s.  A long  knife  or  short  , 
sword,  carried  by  hunters  in  the  Western  States  ; | 
of  America. 

Bowing  i.r,  bow'ing-le,  ad.  In  a bending  manner.  1 j 

Bowl,  bole,  (b>dla,  Sax.  bolle,  Dan.)  A concave 
vessel  for  bolding  liquids,  more  wide  than  deep,  j 
distinguished  from  a cup,  which  is  more  deep  than  »; 
wide;  the  hollow  part  of  anything;  a basin ; a j 
fountain;  ( bol , DuL  boule,  Fr.)  a ball  of  wood, 
used  in  playing  on  a bowling-green ; — r.  n.  to 
play  with  bowls  on  a bowling-green; — r.  a.  to 
pelt  with  anything  rolled ; to  roll  as  a bowL  i 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  of  her  wheel. 

Anti  botei  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven. — i 

MoU.  I 

Bowlders. — See  Boulders. 

Bowleg,  bo'leg,  s.  A crooked  leg. 

Bowlegged,  bo 'leg-god,  a.  Having  crooked  legs. 

Bowler,  bo'lur,  s.  One  who  plays  at  bowls. 

Bowline,  bo'line,  s.  In  Navigation,  the  name  of 
a rope  fastened  near  the  middle  of  tho  leech  or 
perpendicular  edge  of  the  principal  square  sails;  it 
is  fastened  in  three  or  four  parts  of  the  sail  called 
the  bowline  bridle ; its  use  is  to  make  tho  sails 
stand  sharp  and  close  to  the  wind. 

Bowling,  bo'ling, s.  The  act  of  throwing  or  play- 
ing with  bowls. 

Bowlino-qreen,  boling-green,  > s.  A plot  of 

Bo WLI50- GROUND,  bo'lmg-grownd,)  ground  kept  < 
smooth  and  appropriated  for  bowling  upon.  In  i 
Gardening,  a parterre  in  a grove  laid  with  fine  . i 
smooth  turf. 

Bowman,  bo 'man,  s.  An  archer;  the  person  who 
rows  the  foremost  oar  in  a boat. 

Bownet,  bo'net,  I.  An  instrument  for  catching 
lobsters,  called  also  a bow- ir had, 

Bowden,  bo 'pen,  s.  A metallic  ruling  pen,  the  part 
holding  the  ink  being  formed  of  two  checks  bowed 
out  towards  the  middle  and  regulated  by  a screw.  ! 

BowriECE,  bo 'pees,  s.  A piece  of  ordnance  car- 
ried at  the  bow  of  a vessel. 

Bowse,  bows,  v.  a.  To  haul  or  pull  together.— 

A sea  term. 

Bowshot,  bo 'shot,  s.  The  distance  to  which  an 
arrow  may  be  shot. 

BowsrRiT,  l)o 'sprit,  s.  The  large  spar  or  beam 
which  projects  angularly  over  the  stem  of  a ves- 
sel, for  tho  purpose  of  carrying  sail  forward — spelt 
also  boUsprit. 
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BOWSSEN — BRABEJUM.  BRACCATE— BRACliMAN. 


Bowbhkx,  bows 'sen,  r.  n.  To  drench  ; to  soak. — 
Obsolete. 

Bowstring,  bo'string,  ».  The  string  of  a bow. 

Bowtells,  bo 'tel  z,*.  The  shaft  of  a clustered  pillar. 

Bow-window,  bo'win-do,  $.  A curved  window 
projecting  outwards,  termed  also  a bay-wtrulow. 

Bowyer,  bo'yor,  s.  An  archer ; one  who  makes 
bows. — Not  used. 

Box,  boks,  i.  (box,  Sax.  buche,  Germ,  h ale,  low 
Dut.)  A coffer  or  chest,  made  of  wood  or  metal ; 
the  quantity  of  anything  which  a box  contains, 
as  4 a box  of  oranges;’  a scat  of  the  better  sort 
in  a theatre  or  other  place  of  entertainment ; the 
caso  which  contains  the  mariner's  compass ; a 
money  chest ; a blow  with  the  fist ; a cylindri- 
cal hollow  iron  in  the  nave  of  wheels,  in  which 
the  axle  tarns ; a hollow  tube  in  a pump,  closed 
with  a valve;  also,  the  common  name  of  the 
plant  Buxus,  termed  likewise  box- tree  (box- 
treow , Sax.);  the  driver’s  sent  on  a stage-coach; 
It  boxvrood,  the  wood  of  the  box-tree; — v.  a.  to 
strike  with  the  fists ; to  enclose  in  a box ; to 
fiirnish  with  boxes ; to  box  the  compass,  to  repeat 
its  several  points  seriatim ; to  box  a tree,  to  make 
a holo  in  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  sap  to  escape. 

Boxed,  boxst,  part  Enclosed  in  a box ; struck 
with  the  fists ; furnished  with  a box  or  hollow 
iron,  as  a wheel. 

I Boxen,  bok'sn,  a.  Made  of  boxwood. 

Boxer,  boks'ur,  s.  A man  skilled  in  fighting  with 
his  fists ; a pugilist. 

Boxing,  boks'ing,  t.  The  act  of  fighting  with  the 
fists ; tapping  a tree  to  make  its  juice  flow,  ns  in 
the  case  of  the  maple.  Boxing  off,  throwing  the 
head  sails  aback,  in  order  to  force  tho  ship’s  head 
' rapidly  off  the  wind.  Boxing  the  compose,  repeat- 
ing the  several  points  of  the  compass  in  order. 

Box-thorn,  boks'ttawm,  s.  The  English  name 
of  the  genus  of  plants  Lycmm. 

Box-tree,  boks'treo,  t.  The  English  name  of  the 
Eupltorbcan  genus  of  plants  Buxus. 

; Boxwood,  boks' wood,  s.  The  fine  hard-grained 
timber  of  the  box-tree,  extensively  used  in  tho 
manufacture  of  many  articles,  and  in  wood-en- 
graving. 

Bor,  boy,  $.  (etymology  uncertain.)  A male  child ; 
a youth  not  yet  arrived  at  puberty,  yet  older  than 
an  infant ; — r.  a.  to  treat  as  a boy. 

I Botau,  boy'o,  $.  (boyau,  bowels,  Fr.)  A trench 
made  by  the  besiegers  of  a fortress,  to  servo  as  a 
covered  line  of  communication  or  approach  during 
I the  siege. 

j Boyhood,  boy'hood,  «.  Youth ; the  state  of  ado- 
I lesccnce. 

, Boyish,  boy'isb,  o.  Belonging  to  boyhood;  child- 
ish; trifling. 

BOYISHLY,  boy'ish-le,  ad.  Childishly;  triflingly. 

Boyishness,  boy'iah-nes,  t.  Childishness. 

Boyish,  boy'izm,  t.  Puerility ; childishness ; tho 
state  of  a boy. 

Boy’s-play,  boy  z 'play,  ».  Amusement  or  pursuit 
suitable  to  a boy ; anything  trifling. 

Brabblb,  brab'bl,  9.  (brabbelcn,  Dut.)  A clamour; 
a contest ; — e.  n.  to  clamour ; to  contest  noisily,  j 
> Brabbler,  brab'blur,  ».  A clamorous,  quarrel- 
some, noisy  fellow. 

Brabejum,  bra- be 'jam,  i.  ( brabeion , a sceptre,  Gr.) 
The  African  almond,  named  from  the  elegant 
! sceptre- like  form  of  its  splendid  racemes:  Order, 

Protaceaj. 


Braccate,  brak'kate,  a.  ( bracca , breeches,  Lat.)  1 
In  Ornithology,  applied  when  the  feet  are  con- 
cealed by  long  feathers  descending  from  the  legs. 

Brace,  brase,  v.  a.  (embraster,  Fr.)  To  bind;  to 
bandage ; to  tighten  up ; to  make  tense ; to  strain 
up; — e.  cincture;  bandage;  that  which  holds  any- 
thing tight;  n couple.  In  Music,  a bracket  or 
line  at  tho  beginning  of  each  set  of  staves,  tying  . 
them  vertically  together.  In  Printing,  a crooked 
lino  enclosing  a passage  which  ought  to  be  taken 
together  as  a triplet  in  poetry;  a curved  instru- 
ment of  wood  or  iron,  made  to  receive  and  move 
small  boring  tools  called  bits. 

Bracelet,  braselet,  s.  (French,  from  the  low  Latin 
fraceUtu .)  An  ornament  for  the  wrist ; a pieoe 
of  defensive  armour  for  tho  arm. 

Bracer,  bra'sur,  s.  A bandage;  anything  to  tighten;  j 
an  astringent  or  bracing  medicine. 

Bracks,  bra'ses,  t.  Straps  passing  over  the  shoul- 
ders for  suspending  breeches  or  trousers ; the  thick 
straps  on  which  a coach  is  hung ; ropes  on  board 
ship  belonging  to  all  the  yards  except  the  mizen, 
and  serving  to  square  and  traverse  them;  the 
timbers  of  a roof  which  support  the  principal  raf- 
ters; the  cords  which  tighten  a dram. 

Beach,  brak,  t.  (brogue,  Fr.)  A bitch-hound. 

Brachelttka,  brak-e-li'tra,  s.  (brachys,  short,  and  1 
elytron , a sheath,  Gr.)  The  Staphylinus  of  Lin- 
naeus, a section  of  Coleopterous  insects,  distin- 
guished by  an  elongated  form  of  the  body  and  tho 
shortness  of  the  wing  covers,  which  do  not  extend 
more  than  ono-third  of  tho  length  of  the  abdomen, 
the  apex  of  which  contains  two  vesicles  that  tho  j 
animal  can  protrude  at  will. 

Brachial,  brak'yal,  a.  (braehium,  an  arm,  Lat.) 
Belonging  to  the  arm. 

Brachiate,  brak'yate,  a.  (brachiatus,  Lat.)  Hav- 
ing arras  or  branches  usually  placed  opposite  each 
other,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  main  stem,  ; 
and  crossing  each  other  alternately. 

Bkachinub,  bra-ki'nus,  $.  ( bracho , I make  a noise,  j 
Gr.)  The  Bombardiers,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  I 
insects  or  beetles,  remarkable  for  the  power  they  | 
possess  of  discharging  an  acrid  fluid,  accompanied  1 
by  an  explosive  noise. 

Brachioni  m,  brak'o-o-nns,  s.  (brachion,  an  arm.)  I 
A genus  of  rotiferous  Infusoria1,  found  both  io 
stagnant  fresh  water  and  in  sea  water.  The  j 
body  is  more  or  less  covered  by  a shell,  and  pro- 
longed into  an  arm-lik©  tail ; the  other  extremity 
is  furnished  with  two  tufts  of  vibratory  cilia,  j 
The  genus  has  been  divided  into  several  sub-  ! 
genera  by  Blainvillc. 

Rraciiiopoda,  brak-e-op'o-da,)  s.  (brachion,  an  t 

Braciiiopods,  brak'e-o-pods,  ) arm,  and  pons,  j 
a foot,  Gr.)  A class  of  Molluscs,  inhabitants  of 
bivalve  shells.  The  animals  have  a double-lobed  ! 
mantle,  and,  instead  of  feet,  are  furnished  with  i 
two  fleshy  arms,  provided  with  numerous  fila-  I 
merits,  which  they  have  the  power  of  thrusting  J 
out  or  drawing  into  the  shell  at  pleasure.  The 
shells  have  one  muscular  impression. 

Brachiopodocs,  brak  e-op'o -das,  a.  Pertaining  ‘ 
to  tho  Brachiopoda.  » 

Bracihum,  brak'ko-um,  ».  (Latin.)  In  the  Mam-  | 
mxlia,  that  part  of  the  arm  which  articulates  with 
the  scapula  and  extends  to  the  elbow : the  os 
humeri,  or  arm  bones,  of  anatomists.  In  hexapod 
insects,  the  br&chia  are  the  first  pair  of  legs. 
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BBACHYCABPjEA — BRACING.  BRACK— BBAGLY. 

j Braciiycarp.’EA,  brak-e-kar-pe'a,  s.  ( brachyt , 
short,  and  karpot,  fruit,  in  allusion  to  its  short 
! pods.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Crucifer®. 

Bracuycatalectic,  bruk  - e - kat  - a - lek ' tik,  a. 
( brachyt , short,  and  kakaUktikos , deficient,  Gr.) 
Applied  to  a verse  in  Latin  or  Greek  poetry  which 
wants  two  syllables  of  the  complete  measure. 

Bracii tcerab,  bra-kis'o-rus,#.  ( brachyt , and  kertu, 
a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  beetles ; wingless;  ros- 
trum short,  and  nine-jointed : Family,  Curculio- 
nid®. 

Bracii  to  abtra,  brak-e-gas'tra,  i.  (brachyt,  and 
ya*ter,  tho  belly,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Perty 
to  a species  of  wasp,  which  stores  op  honey  in  its 
nest — now  called  Kectarina. 

Bracuyoraphek,  bra  - kig'ra  - fur,  s.  A short- 
hand writer. 

Bracii YGRA PHY,  bra-kig'gra-fe,  t.  ( brachyt , and 
yrajtho,  I write,  Gr.)  Shorthand  writing. 

Braciiylogy,  bra-kil'o-je,  t.  (brachyt,  and  logos, 
a discourse,  Gr.)  Conciseness  of  expression. 

Beach  ylopucs,  bra  - kilo  - fus,  s.  (brachyt,  and 
lopkos , a crest,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  Baaorial  woodpeckers,  haring  on  the  head 
a short  narrow -pointed  crest. 

Beach ypoddlb,  brak-e-pod'e-nc,  t.  ( brachyput, 
one  of  the  genera.)  The  sliort-footed  thrushes,  a 
subdivision  of  the  Thrush  family,  distinguished  by 
the  tarsus  being  remarkably  short,  and  feathered 
below  the  knees. 

Braciiyptera,  bra-kip'ter-a,  a.  The  Divers,  a 
genus  of  short-winged  tja-fowL 
Beach  ypteroub,  bra-kip'tcr-us,  «.  (brachyt,  and 
pteron,  a wing,  Gr.)  Applied  to  birds,  the  folded 
wings  of  which  do  not  reach  to  the  base  of  the  tail, 
as  in  the  Divers,  the  Brachypteres  of  Cuvier. 

Beacuypteryx,  bra-kip 'ter-ika,  t.  ( brachyt , and 
pteryx,  a wing,  Gr.)  The  mountaineer  warbler, 
a genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Mytherin®,  or 
Ant-thrushes,  natives  of  tropical  India. 

Brachypus,  brak'e-pus,  *.  (brachyt,  and  pout,  a 
foot,  Gr.)  Tho  short- footed  thrush  : Type  of  the 
Brachypodinaj. 

Beach  ysema,  brak-e-se'ma,  t.  (brachyt,  and  sema, 
a standard  or  small  flag,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Aus- 
tralian plants : Order,  Leguminos®. 

Beach ybtesima,  brak-e-stem'ma,  i.  (brachyt,  and 
stemma,  a crown,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  its  short  minute 
petals.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Caryophylle®. 

Beach YBTOC ii rose,  bra-kis'to- krone,  t.  (brachyt, 
and  kronos,  time,  Gr.)  A curve  which  possesses 
the  property,  that  a body  setting  out  from  a 
given  point  A,  and  impelled  merely  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  will  arrive  at  another  point  B,  in  a 
shorter  time  by  moving  in  this  curve  than  if  it 
had  gone  in  any  other  direction. 

, Beachybtoma,  bra-  kis'to-ina,  t.  (brachyt,  and 
! stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  An  Australian  genus  of 

' the  Glaucopinic,  or  Wattle-crows. 

Braciiytkles,  brakVte-lis,  s.  ( brachyt , and  ate- 
let,  Gr.  a kindred  genus  of  monkeys.)  A genus 
of  monkeys  allied  to  Ateles,  but  distinguished  by 
having  the  thumb  very  slightly  developed. 

Brachyura,  brak-e-u'ra,  t.  (brachyt,  and  oura,  a 
tail,  Gr.)  The  Crabs,  a tribe  of  Crnstaceans,  in 
which  the  tail  is  shorter  than  the  trunk,  without 
appendages  or  fins  at  tho  extremity,  and  doubled 
under  in  a state  of  rest,  when  it  is  received  in  a 
fos&ula  or  hollow  on  the  chest. 

| Bracing,  bra'sing,  a.  part.  Having  the  quality  of 

adding  strength; — r.  the  act  of  bracing ; the  state 
of  being  braced. 

Brack,  brak,  t.  ( brakan , to  break.  Sax.)  A breach ; 
a broken  part.— Obsolete. 

Bracken,  bra'ken,  t.  A name  given  in  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland  to  the  Fern. 

Brackets,  brak'ets,  t.  ( brachium,  an  arm,  Lat.) 

In  Gunnery,  tho  cheeks  of  the  carriage  of  a mor-  | 
tar.  In  Shipbuilding,  the  small  knees  which  sup-  j 
port  the  galleries ; also,  the  timbers  that  support 
the  gratings  in  the  head.  In  Carpentry,  a kind  ! 
of  wooden  stays  or  supports  for  shelves,  busts,  Ac. 

Brackish,  brak'ish,  t.  (brack,  Dut.  broke,  the  sea,  ; 
Goth.)  Having  the  taste  of  sea-water ; saltish. 

Brackishness,  brak'ish  - nes,  s.  Saltness,  in  a 
small  degree. 

Brackt,  brak'e,  a.  Brackish. 

Beacon,  bra'kon,  «.  A genua  of  Hymenopterons 
insects.  1 

Bract,  brakt,  t.  (bracten,  a thin  leaf,  Lnt.)  In 
Botany,  a leafy  appendage  to  the  flower  or  stalk, 
differing  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant  in  form 
or  colour;  the  floral  leaf  placed  at  the  base  of  a 
flower  ou  the  outside  of  the  calyx ; the  leaf  in  the 
axilla  of  which  a flower  bud  is  produced. 

Bracteatk,  bruk'te-ate,  a.  Furnished  with  bracts 
or  bmeteffi. 

Bracteoub,  brak-te'o-le,  «.  Little  bracte®  or 
bracts. 

Bracteolate,  brak deVlate,  o.  Furnished  with 
small  bracte® 

Bractless,  braktles,  a.  Without  bracts. 

Brad,  brad,  t.  A kind  of  nails,  the  thin  heads  of  i 
which  sink  into  the  board ; used  in  flooring,  &c. 

Bradford  Clay,  brad'fawrd  klay,  s.  In  Geology, 
one  of  the  argillaceous  members  of  the  Oolitic 
strata,  occurring  near  Bradford  in  Wiltshire. 

Bradleja,  brad-le 'ja,  s.  (in  honour  of  Pref.  Brad- 
ley.) A genus  of  evergreen  shrubby  plants,  from 
China  and  the  East  Indies;  Order,  Euphorbace® 

Bradyftebus,  bra-dip'ter-us,  e.  (brarty*,  slow,  . 
pteron,  a wing,  Gr.)  A short-winged  African 
genus  of  the  Nightingale  family. 

Brady i*u  8,  brad'o-pus,  t.  (bi'adys,  and  pout,  a foot, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Edentate  Mammalia,  consisting 
of  the  sloths,  animals  in  which  sluggishness,  and 
all  the  details  of  the  organization  which  produce 
it,  are  carried  to  the  highest  degree.  They  live  ! 
suspended  on  tho  branches  of  trees. 

Brag,  brag,  v.  n.  (braggeren,  Dut.)  To  boast ; to 
display  ostentatiously; — t.  a boast;  a proud  ex-  j 
pression ; the  thing  boasted ; a game  at  cards  so  1 
called.  j 

Braggadocio,  brag-ga-do'sho,  t.  (from  Sptnwr’s 
vain -glorious  knight  Braggadocchio.)  A vain, 
boasting,  puffing  fellow. 

Braogardibm,  brag'gdrd-izm,  t.  (braggardite,  old  ' 
Fr.)  Boastfulness;  vain  ostentation. 

Braggart,  braggart,  a.  A boaster;  a vain  fellow;  * 
— a.  boastful ; vainly  ostentatious. 

Bragg  hr,  brag'gur,  t.  (braguer,  old  Fr.)  A 
boaster;  an  ostentatious  fellow. 

Bragokt,  brag'gct,  i.  (brugawd,  Welsh.)  A kind  ! 
of  sweet  drink  made  of  the  wort  of  ale,  with  bread,  , 
spice,  and  honey. 

Bragoinoly,  breg'ging-le,  ad.  Boastingly. 

Brag  less,  brag'less,  a.  Without  a boast. 

Braoly,  brag'le,  t.  Finely,  so  as  it  may  be  bragged  • 
of. — Obsolete. 

How  bra^ljf  it  begins  to  bud  I— Si*nser. 

BRAIIMA— DRAMA. 


BEAM  BLR — B RANCH  IOPODS. 


Jhaiima,  brain's,  s.  ( brahma , the  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  Sanac.)  A*  an  individual  deity  in 
the  eastern  mythology,  Brahma  is  the  operative 
orator  of  the  universe,  forming,  with  Vishnu  the 
preserver  and  sustainer,  and  Seva  the  destroyer, 
the  principal  triad  or  trinity  of  the  Hindoo  gods. 

In  the  Hindoo  writings,  he  is  termed  the  self- 
existent,  the  creator,  the  greater  father,  the  ruler  of 
the  world,  &c. 

Brahmamc,  bra-man'ik,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Brui.vinr,  bra-min'ik,  ) Brahmans. 

Bn  ajimans,  bram'an.O  ».  The  first  or  highest  caste 
Brahmins,  brain' ins,  } of  the  Hindoos,  they  con- 
stitute the  learned  and  sacerdotal  portion  of  the 
ohm  muni  tj ; their  chisf  occupations  are  to  read  the 
veda,  or  sacred  volume,  institute  sacrifices,  impart 
religion*  instruction,  and  beg.  Notwithstanding 
the  eminent  character  of  their  tenets,  in  morals  and 
learning  they  rank  at  present  extremely  low : they 
were  highly  famed  for  both  in  former  ages. 

Braid,  brad©,  v . a (bredan.  Sax  ) To  weave  to- 
gether ; — *.  a knot  of  false  hair , n sort  of  trim- 
ming, used  chiefly  in  ornamenting  children** 
dresses. 

Braided,  bra'ded,  a.  Plaited  or  twisted  in  an 
ornamental  manner,  such  as  hair,  &c. 

Brails,  braylz,  s.  A sea  term;  small  ropes  used 
to  furl  the  sails  crosswise.  To  brail  up  the  sail, 
is  to  haul  up  the  sail  in  order  to  be  furled  or 
bound  close  to  the  yard. 

Brain,  brane,  9.  (bnragau.  Sax  and  brein,  Dot,) 
That  soft  and  pulpy  mass  of  nervous  matter  which 
fills  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  divided  into  three 
parts — the  cranium,  or  proper  brain,  which  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  superior  part  of  the  cavity; 
the  cerebellum,  occupying  the  lower  and  back  part 
of  the  cavity ; and  the  medulla  oblonga,  situated 
at  its  base,  beneath  the  cerebrum  and  ccrebelta, 
connected  with,  and  forming  the  commencement 
of,  the  spinal  cord ; that  collection  of  vessels 
and  organs  in  the  head,  from  which  sense  and 
motion  arise ; brains , the  understanding : fancy ; 
imagination  ; — v.  a.  to  kill,  by  beating  out  tho 
brains. 

Brainish,  brane'ish,  a Hot-headed  ; furious 
Brainless,  brane' lea,  a.  Silly;  thoughtless;  wit- 
less 

Brainpan,  brane'pan,  s The  skull  containing  tho 
brain. 

Brainsick,  brane'sik,  a.  Diseased  in  the  under- 
standing ; addleheaded ; giddy ; thoughtless. 
Brainsickness,  brane' sik-ncs,  s.  Indiscretion; 
giddiness 

Brait,  brait,  1.  A name  given  by  jewellers  to  the 
rough  diamond. 

Brake,  brake.  Past  of  the  verb  To  break. 

Brake,  brake,  s.  (bnrg,  Welsh.)  A thicket  of 
thorny  shrubs  or  brambles;  the  fern  Pteris — which 
see , a machine  for  separating  the  cuticle  or  outer 
skin  from  the  flax  plant ; a bakers  kneading- 
trough  ; a sharp  bit  or  snaffle  for  horses ; a wide- 
toothed rave),  used  by  weavers  in  beaming  webs ; 
0 large  harrow,  used  in  agricultural  operations ; 
the  handle  of  a pump. 

Brakeman,  brake'man,  1.  The  person  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  stop  the  progress  of  carriages  on 
railways. 

Braky,  braTce,  a.  Thorny;  prickly;  rongh. 

• Drama,  bra'ma,  s. — See  Brahma.  A genna  of 
Acanthoptcrygious  fishes,  consisting  of  only  one 


known  genua,  Brama  raii,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  about  two  and  a- half  feet 
in  length,  of  a deep  blue  colour;  the  dorsal  fin 
contains  thirty -four  rays;  the  tail  large  and 
forked. 

Bra  mole,  bram'bl,  s.  ( birambel Sax.)  The  genus 
Rubns,  applied  commonly  to  Kubus  fructicosus, 
or  blackberry,  coinmou  in  hedges  and  stony  places. 
Bramble-bush,  bram'bl-btfsb,  s.  A collection  of 
brambles  growing  together. 

Brambled,  brain 'bid,  a.  Overgrown  with  bram- 
bles 

Bramble-net,  bram'bl-net,  s.  A kind  of  net  for 
catching  birds. 

Brambly,  bram'ble,  a.  Full  of  brambles. 

Braminkk,  bra-min-ee', ».  A B raininess,  or  Brah- 
man's wife. 

Braminical,  bra-min'e-kal,  o.  Relating  to  tb* 
office  or  character  of  the  Brahmans. 

Bkamins. — See  Brahmins. 

Bran,  bran,  s.  (Welsh.)  The  htuks  of  ground  com. 
Brancard,  brangTtdni,  s.  (French.)  A litter  sup- 
ported by  horses  or  men. — Obsolete. 

Branch,  bransh,  t.  (brunch  e,  Fr.  from  brachium, 
an  arm,  Lat.)  The  shoot  of  a tree  from  one  of 
the  main  boughs ; any  part  that  shoots  out  from 
the  rest ; a smaller  river  running  into  or  proceed- 
ing from  a larger;  a shoot  from  the  main  line  of 
a railway,  &c. ; ai.y  part  of  a family  detreending 
from  a collateral  lino;  the  offspring , the  descend- 
ant; the  antlers  or  shoots  of  a stag's  horns;  a 
subdivision  of  a subject.  H ranch  of  a curve 

consists  of  such  parts  of  it  as,  when  produced, 
do  not  return  into  the  curve  again,  such  as  tho 
size  of  the  parabola  and  hyperbola.  Branches 
of  a bridle , two  pieces  of  bent  iron  wliich  bear  tho 
bit,  the  cross  chains,  and  the  curb ; — c.  n.  to 
spread  into  branches;  to  spread  into  separate 
parts ; — r.  a.  to  divide  as  into  separate  branches ; 
to  adorn  with  needlework,  representing  flowers 
and  sprigs. 

Branch -chuck,  bransh'tshuk,  s.  A chuck  formed 
of  four  branches  turned  up  at  the  ends,  and  these 
furnished  with  a screw  to  each. 

BraNCHKD-WORK,  bransht'wurk,  s.  The  enrred 
and  sculptured  leaves  and  branches  in  monuments 
and  friezes. 

Branch ellion,  bran-kelle-un,  s.  A genus  of 
Annelides,  which  have  the  body  furnished  above 
with  leafy  appendages,  the  typical  species  of  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  Torpedo  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Brancher,  bransh'ur,  s.  A young  bird  when  it  is 
able  to  perch  upon  the  brandies,  but  still  unabls 
for  flight ; that  which  shoots  into  branches. 
Bhanchery,  bransh'ur-rc,  s.  The  ramifications  in  1 
the  veins  of  fruits,  &c. 

Branchiae,  brang'ke-e,  s.  (bronchia,  gills  of  a fish, 
Lat.)  The  respiratory  organa  of  fishes  and  other 
aquatic  animals. 

Branchifkra,  hrang-kiFer-a,  s.  (bronchia,  gills, 
and  ftro,  I bear,  Lat.)  The  name  given  by  Bliun- 
ville  to  a family  of  Molluscs,  including  the  genera 
Fissurclla,  Emarginula,  and  Parmophorus,  tho 
slielU  of  which  resemble  the  Patella,  or  limpet. 
Branciuness,  bransh'e-nes,  s.  Fulness  of  bran 
ches. 

Branching,  bransh'ing,  a.  Shooting  into  branches 
or  antlers. 

Branchiopoda,  brang-ke-op'e-da,>  9.  (bronchia, 
Branciuopods,  brang-ki'o  poda,  ) Lat.  and 


BRANCTIIOPODOUS — BR  ANGLER. 


BRANGLIXG — BRAUNITE. 


junu,  a foot,  Gr.)  An  order  of  Entomostracans,  ! 
whose  respiratory  organs  or  gills  are  attached  to,  or 
rather  form,  those  of  locomotion;  these  vary  in 
numl-cr,  in  different  species,  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  or  more.  They  arc  chiefly  microscopic, 
are  always  in  motion,  and  are  generally  protected 
by  a shell  or  crust  in  the  sbspe  of  a shield  or  of 
a bivalve  shell,  and  are  furnished  sometimes  with 
four,  sometimes  with  two  antennae. 

BraNCHIopodous,  brang-ke-op  Vdua,a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Branchiopods ; gill -footed. 

Braxciiiostkgkous,  bmng-ke-os'tc-jns,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  liranchiostegi ; having 
the  gills  covered. 

BRANCiiiosTiOAN8,brang'ke-os'tc-gans,>  s.{bran- 

Branchiobtegi,  brang-ke-oa'te-ji,  1 chia, 
Lat.  and  stegos,  a cover,  Gr.)  An  order  of  fishes 
which  have  the  gills  free  and  covered  by  a mem- 
brane, including  the  Sturgeons  and  Chimiera. 

BRANCH  I PU8,  brang'kc-pua,*.  {branch  itr,  gills,  Lat. 
and  pout,  a foot,  Gr.)  The  Brim-Shrimp  or 
Brineworm,  a genus  of  tailed  branchiopods,  found 
in  myriads  in  open  salt  tanks  and  reservoirs,  where 
the  brine  is  deposited  previous  to  boiling.  It  is 
the  Cancer  Salinus  of  Linnaeus,  the  Artimisus 
Salinus  of  Lamarck. 

Br  anch  leaf,  branshlcef,  t.  A leaf  growing  on  a 
branch. 

Bkanciilkhs,  bramihlcs,  a.  Without  branches; 
without  any  valuable  product ; naked. 

Bkanchi.kt,  bransh'let,  t.  A little  branch ; a twig. 

Branch  v,  branBh'e,«.  Full  of  branches ; spreading. 

Brand,  brand,  s.  {brand,  from  brenmn,  to  burn. 
Sax.)  A stick  lighted,  or  fit  to  be  lighted  in  the  fire. 

Brand,  brand,  t.  {brandar,  Runic,  brando,  a sword, 
Ital.)  A mark  made  by  burning  a criminal  with 
a hot  iron ; a stigma  or  mark  of  infamy ; a thun- 
derbolt ; — r.  a.  to  nurk  with  ti  brand  or  hot  iron  ; 
a Tote  of  infamy. 

The  *ire  omnipotent  repnim  the  brand, 
lij  Vulcan  wrought,  and  annt  his  potent  hand.— 
Grant  die. 

Bkander,  bntn'dur,  s.  The  name  given  to  a grid- 
iron in  Scotland. 

Brandino-ikon,  bran'ding-i-um,)  s.  A trivet  to 

Brand- iron,  brnnd'i-um,  ) set  a pot  up- 

on ; an  irou  to  brand  with. 

Brandish,  brun'dish,  v.  a.  (brandir,  Fr.)  To 
wave,  or  shako,  or  flourish,  as  a weapon ; — s.  a 
flourish 

Brandish kr,  bran’ilish-ur,  s.  One  who  brandishes. 

Braxdle,  bran'dl,  p. ».  {brand ill er,  Fr.)  To  shake; 
to  wag  ; to  totter. — Obsolete. 

Subjects  cannot  be  too  curious  when  the  state  brandies. — 
Lord  SorthamiAon. 

Brakdltno.  brandling,  t . The  dew-wonn. 

Brandkith,  bmn'driM,  t.  A fence  or  rail  round 
tbe  opening  of  a well. 

Brandt,  bnin'de,  s.  (from  brtmdcirine,  or  burnt- 
trine — ‘ boy  any  brandewine  ?’ — ll*au.  and  FUt.) 
A strong  liquor  distilled  from  wine  and  husks  of 
grope*.  It  contains  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-four 
per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Brakoi.e,  brang'gl,  t.  (probably  oorrupted  from 
wrangle.)  A squabble;  wrangle; — v.  n.  to  squab- 
ble ; to  wrangle, 

Branglkmkxt,  brang'gl-ment,  #.  Wrangle;  quar- 
relling. 

Brangi.er,  brang'gl ur,  §.  A quarrelsome  person  ; 
wrangler, 
rat 


Bkaxolinq,  brang'gling,  s.  Quarrelling. 

Brank,  brank,  t.  Buckwheat — Which  see. 

Brank ursine,  brank'ur-sine,  a.  The  plant  Bear’s-  I 
breech. — See  Acanthus. 

Branlin,  bran'lin,  s.  A species  of  the  salmon. 

Bran-new,  bran'nu,  a.  {brand-new.  Tent)  Quite 
new;  bright  or  shining. — A provincial  word. 

Branny,  bran 'no,  a.  Consisting  of  bran ; having  ' 
the  appearance  of  bran ; foul ; dry. 

Branble,  bran 'si,  ».  ( bransle,  Fr.)  A brawl  or 
dance. — Obsolete. 

Brandts,  ballads,  virrlays,  and  verses  rain.— Sjenter. 

Brasen. — See  Brazen. 

Brash,  brash,  a.  Impetuous ; violent ; hasty. 

Brasier,  bra'shur,  t.  (from  brass.)  One  who  works 
in  brass ; a pan  for  holding  coals. 

Brass,  brass,  t.  {bras,  Sax.  pres,  Welsh.)  An  alloy 
of  copper  and  zinc.  Good  brass  consists  of  four 
parts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc.  Figuratively,  trass 
signifies  impudence.  The  word  is  used  sometimes 
for  copper. 

Provide  neither  silver  nor  gold,  nor  bran  in  jour 

purses.—  New  Test 

Bra 88 age,  bru.s'snje,  t.  A sum  formerly  levied  to 
defray  the  expense  of  coinage. 

Brass  art,  bras'sdrt,  s.  {bras,  an  arm,  Fr.)  In 
Plate-armour,  the  piece  which  protected  the  upper 
arm,  between  the  shouldcrpicce  and  the  elbow. 

Brabse,  bras,  #.  The  pale-spotted  perch. 

Brasses,  bras'sea,  s.  In  Architecture,  sepulchral 
plates,  generally  sunk  into  a flat  gravestone,  with 
an  inscription,  effigy,  armorial  bearing,  or  other 
device  engraved  on  it. 

BrasbeT,  bras' set,  t.  The  casquo  or  headpiece  of 
armour. 

Brassica,  bras'se-ka,  s.  (Latin.)  A well-known 
and  valuable  genus  of  Cruciferous  plants,  compre- 
hending, among  other  species,  tbe  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, brocoli,  borecole,  rape,  turnip,  &c.  Botani- 
cal characters : silique  rather  terate,  crowned  by  , 
a small  short  blunt  style ; seeds  in  one  row,  glo-  i 
bose ; calyx  closed;  usually  biennial,  rarely  an-  j 
nnal  or  perennial ; radical  leaves,  usually  stalked ; 
racemes  elongated ; pedicels  bractless  and  filiform ; 
flowers  yellow,  rarely  white. 

Brassiness,  bras'se-ncs,  s.  An  appearance  like 
brass. 

Brabhoi.ib,  bras. 'so -1  is,  t.  A genus  of  Lepidop- 
terous  insects : Family,  Dinma. 

Bkabspaved,  bras'payvd,  a.  Firm  and  durable 
as  brass. 

Heaven's  ftroMpmtf  wny.— Spenser. 

Brassvibagkd,  bras-viz'ayjd,  a.  Impudent;  bra- 
zenfaced. ' 

Brassy,  bras 'sc,  a.  Partaking  of  tbe  nature  of 
brass  ; made  partly  of  brass.  I 

Brat,  brat,  s.  (Etymology  uncertain ; brat  in  ; 
Welsh  signifies  a clout ; in  the  north  of  England  ; 
and  in  Scotland,  it  signifies  a coarse  apron.)  A 
contemptuous  name  for  a child ; offspring ; pro- 
geny. 

BRATnsiiixa,  brat’tisb-ing,  s.  An  old  architectural  , 
term,  supposed  to  mean  tbe  carved  work  over  a 
shrine. 

Bra  unite,  braw'nitc,  s.  (in  honour  of  Mr.  Briun.) 

A mineral  of  a brownish  black  colour,  occurring  ! 
massive  and  crystalized,  consisting  of  protoxide  of 
manganese,  87.00;  oxygen,  10.00;  baryta,  2.2G; 
and  water,  1.00  nearly. 
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BRAVADO—  BRAYLE. 


BRAZE — BREAK. 


I 
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Bm\ vado,  bra-va'do,  9.  (bravato,  Span.)  A boast  ; 
a brag. 

Brave,  brave,  a.  (brav,  Germ.)  Courageous ; dar- 
ing; bold;  generous;  high-spirited;  gallant;  hav- 
ing a lofty  mien ; lofty ; graceful ; magnificent ; 
grand  ; excellent ; noble ; fine  showing ; — s.  a 
hector;  a man  daring  beyond  decency  or  discretion ; 
— v.  a.  to  defy ; to  challenge ; to  set  at  defiance ; 
to  carry  a boasting  appearance. 

Bsuvelt,  bravele,  ad.  Gallantly;  nobly;  gene- 
rously; finely;  splendidly. 

Bravery,  bra'vur-e,  s.  Courage;  magnanimity; 
generosity;  gallantry;  show;  ostentation;  bravado; 
boast. 

Bravinoly,  bra'ving-le,  ad.  In  a defying  or  in- 
sulting manner. 

Bravo,  brdv'o,  a.  (Italian.)  One  who  murders  for 
hire ; — interj.  an  exclamation  of  approbation. 

Bravoura,  bra-voo'ra,  s.  (Italian,  for  courage  or 
intrepidity.)  An  air  consisting  chiefly  of  difficult 
passages  and  divisions,  in  which  many  notes  are 
given  in  one  syllable;  therefore  requiring  great 
spirit  and  much  skill  in  the  performance. 

Brawl,  brawl,  9.  ,A  blue  and  white  striped  doth 
manufactured  in  India. 

Brawl,  brawl,  r.  n.  (braider,  Fr.  braged,  Welsh,  to 
cry  out.)  To  quarrel  in  a noisy  manner;  to  speak 
loudly  and  indecently ; to  make  a noise,  as 
The  brook  that  braids  along  this  wood.— Shaki. 

■ — v.  a.  to  drive  away  by  noise ; to  brawl  down, 
to  beat  down; — *.  quarrel;  noise;  scurrility;  a 
dance. 

My  grave  lord-keeper  led  the  brmds.—Qray. 

Brawler,  braw'lur, ».  A wrangler;  a quarrelsome, 
noisy  fellow. 

Brawling,  brawling,  9.  The  act  of  quarrelling ; 
— a.  noisy. 

The  bnuciirv;  brook. — Thomson. 

Brawltnolt,  braw'ling-le,  ad  In  a quarrelsome, 
brawling  manner. 

Brawn,  brawn,  9.  (supposed  to  be  from  barm,  the 

} dural  of  bar,  a boar,  Sax.)  The  fleshy  or  muscu- 
ar  part  of  the  leg  { the  arm,  so  called  from  its 
being  muscular ; the  hard  flesh  of  a boar ; a boar, 
so  named  in  the  north  of  England. 

Brawned,  b raw 'nod,  a.  Strong;  brawny. 
Bkawner,  braw'nnr,  s.  A boar  killed  for  the  table. 
Brawniness,  braw'ne-nes, ».  Strength;  hardness. 
Brawny,  braw'ne,  a.  Muscular;  fleshy;  bulky; 
of  great  muscle  and  strength ; hard ; unfeeling. 

A hard  and  brawny  conscience.— Mole's  A porticy. 
Bray,  bray,  v.  a.  (bracan.  Sax.  braier,  Fr.)  To 
pound  or  grind  small;  to  emit;  to  give  vent  to; 
Blasphemous  words  which  he  doth  bray  out— 
Spenser. 

— v.  n.  to  make  a noise  like  an  ass ; to  make  a 
harsh  and  disagreeable  noise. 

Bray,  bray,  9.  ( brt , Welsh,  brae,  Scottish  dialect.) 

A bank  of  earth ; a rising  ground ; a fortification. 
Brava,  bra'a,  0.  (in  honour  of  Count  Bray.)  A 
curious  little  Cruciferous  plant,  with  linear  leaves, 
terminal  racemes,  and  purple  flowers. 

Braver,  bra'ur,  s.  One  who  brays  liko  an  ass; 
with  printers,  an  instrument  to  spread  and  temper 
the  ink. 

Braying,  bra'ing,  0.  The  neigh  peculiar  to  the 

ass. 

Bkayle,  brale,  0.  In  Hawking,  a piece  of  slit  lea- 
ther used  to  tie  up  a hawk's  wing. 


Braze,  braze,  r.  a.  (from  brass.)  To  solder  with 
a brazen  alloy ; to  harden  to  impudence. 

Now  I am  bnued  to  It. — Shaks. 

Brazed,  bra'zed,  a.  In  Heraldry,  applied  when 
three  cheverons  clasp  one  another. 

Brazen,  bra'zn,  a.  Made  of  brass ; proceeding 
from  brass  ; — v.  f*.  to  be  impudent ; to  bully. 

Brazen-age,  bra'»n-aje,  $.  In  Mythology,  the 
age  of  brass ; the  age  which  succeeded  the  silver 
age. 

Brazenbrowrd,  bra'zn-browd,  a.  Shameless  ; 

I impudent. 

j Brazenfaced,  bra'zn-faste,  a.  31nunolcss ; im- 
pudent. 

1 Brazenly,  bra'zn-le,  ad  In  a bold,  impudent 

j manner. 

j Brazennem,  bra'sn-nes,  #.  Appearance  of  brass ; ! 

I impudence. 

Brazier,  brnze'yur,  *. — See  Brasicr. 

Brazilian,  bra-zil'yan,  9.  A native  of  Brazil;  1 
pertaining  to  Brazil. 

Brazil-nut,  bm-ziTnut,  #.  The  fruit  of  Bertbo-  : 
Ictia  excelsa. 

Brazil  Tea,  bra-zil'  te,  tt.  The  Gongonha,  or  Bra- 
zilian Mate,  Ilex  Marihuana,  which,  like  a similar 
plant  grown  in  Paraguay,  produce*  leaves  of  which 
a liquor  is  made,  and  used  as  tea. 

Brazing,  bra'zing,  t.  The  soldering  together  of 
metals  by  means  of  on  alloy,  of  which  brass  forma 
the  principal  ingredient. 

Brazil-wood,  bra-ziPwud,  9.  The  heavy  red 
coloured  wood  of  Csesalpina  Brazilieosis,  used  as 
a dye-stuff. 

Breach,  breetsh,  0.  ( breche , Fr.)  The  act  of  break- 
ing anything ; a gap  in  a fortification  made  by  a 
battery ; the  violation  of  a law  or  contract ; dif- 
ference ; quarrel ; infraction,  as  an  injury ; be- 
reavement in  a family. 

Bread,  bred,  s.  (bread,  Sax.)  Food  made  of  ground 
com ; food  in  general ; support  of  lif<j  at  large. 

Bread-corn,  bred'kawm,  9.  Com  of  which  broad 
is  made. 

Breaden,  bred'dn,  a.  Made  of  bread. 

Bread-fruit,  brcd'frut,  9.  The  fruit  of  the  Arto- 
carpus insisa  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. — See 
Artocarpus. 

Brkadlkss,  brcdles,  a.  Without  bread ; destitute  ; 
of  food. 

Bread-nut,  bred'nut,  0.  The  fruit  of  the  West 
Indian  plant,  Brosimum  alicastrutn. 

Bread-boost,  bred'room,  9.  The  apartment  in  a 
ship  in  which  the  bread  is  kept. 

Bread-root,  bred 'root,  «.  The  tuberous-  rooted  1 
plant  Psoralea  esculent*,  a native  of  Missouri,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  it  produces 
abundant  crops  of  roots,  which  are  used  like  tho  ; 
potato  in  this  country. 

Breadth,  brcdlA,  9.  ( brad,  bred.  Sax.  from  braul, 
Goth.)  Tho  measure  of  any  plane  superficies 
from  side  to  side,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  its 
length. 

Breadth  less,  hredt&les,  a.  Without  limit  of 
breadth. 

Tho  term  of  latitude  is  breaJthless  line.— Afore. 

Bread-tree,  bred 'tree,  9.  The  Artocarpus. 

Break,  broke,  r.  a.  Past , I broke  or  brake ; past 
part,  broke  or  broken , (brikan,  Goth,  brecan.  Sax.  \ 
brechen.  Germ.)  To  part  by  violence ; to  burst  i 
open  by  force;  to  pierce;  to  divide  as  light  di-  1 

■*a  l1 
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BREAKING-SQUARE — BREATHABLE. 


BREAK— BREAKING-IN. 


▼Idea  darkness ; to  destroy  by  violence ; to  crush ; 
to  batter ; to  appal  the  spirit ; to  shatter ; to  wea- 
ken the  mental  faculties;  to  tame;  to  train  to 
obedience  or  tractability,  as  in  breaking  a young 
horse ; to  make  bankrupt ; to  discard ; to  dismiss ; 
to  crack  or  open  the  skin  ; to  violate  a contract  or 
promise ; to  infringe  a law ; to  stop ; to  cause  to 
cease;  to  intercept;  to  interrupt;  to  separate 
company;  to  reform;  to  lessen  the  force  of;  to 
| dissolve  any  union ; to  open ; to  propound  some- 
| thing  new ; — v.  n.  to  part  in  two ; to  burnt ; to 
j spread  by  dashing  as  waves  on  a rock ; to  break 
! as  a swelling ; to  open  and  discharge  matter ; to 
open  as  the  morning ; to  burst  forth ; to  exclaim ; 
to  become  bankrupt ; to  decline  in  health  and 
strength;  to  make  way  by  some  kind  of  sud-  ! 
den  ness  or  vehemence;  to  come  to  an  explana- 
tion ; to  fall  out ; to  be  friends  no  longer. 

Phrases  connected  with  the  verb  To  break : — 
c .a.  to  break  the  back , to  disable  one's  fortune ; to 
break  ground,  to  plough ; to  open  trenches ; to 
break  the  heart,  to  destroy  with  grief ; to  break  a 
jest,  to  utter  a jest  unexpectedly;  to  break  the 
neck , to  dislocate  the  cervical  vertebra; ; to  break 
off,  to  put  a sudden  stop  to ; to  break  up,  to  dis- 
solve ; to  preclude  by  some  obstacle  suddenly  in- 
terposed ; to  tear  asunder ; to  pnt  a sudden  end 
to ; to  open ; to  lay  open ; to  force  open ; to  sepa- 
rate or  disband ; to  break  upon  the  wheel,  to  punish 
by  stretching  the  accused  upon  a wheel ; to  break 
a horse,  to  inure  him  to  the  saddle  or  the  carriage ; 
— e.  ».  to  break  from,  to  separate  from  with  some 
vehemence;  to  break  »*,  to  enter  unexpectedly; 
to  break  loose,  to  escape  from  captivity ; to  shake 
off  restraint ; to  break  off,  to  desist  suddenly ; to 
part  from  with  violence;  to  break  off  from , to 
part  from  with  violence ; to  break  out,  to  discover 
itself  in  sudden  efforts;  to  have  eruptions  from 
the  body ; to  become  dissolute ; to  break  up,  to 
cease ; to  intermit ; to  dissolve  itself ; to  begin 
holidays ; to  be  dismissed  from  business ; to  break 
with,  to  part  friendship  with  any  one. 

Break,  brake,  s.  State  of  being  broken;  opening; 
a pause ; an  into:  ruption ; a line  drawn  noting 
that  the  sense  is  suspended ; a projection  from, 
or  recess  into,  the  wall  of  a building ; a drag  ap- 
plied to  the  wheels  of  railway  carriages  ; the  fly- 
wheel of  cranes,  See,,  to  check  their  velocity  or 
stop  the  motion  of  the  machinery. 

Breakable,  bra'ka-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  broken. 

Breakage,  bra'kaje,  s.  A breaking,  a sum 
charged  or  paid  for  goods  broken  or  damaged. 

Breaker,  bra'kur,  s.  One  wbo  breaks;  a wave 
broken  by  rocks  or  sand-banks — a sea  term ; a 
pier,  mound,  or  other  erection,  made  in  a river  to 
break  the  floating  ice ; a destroyer. 

The  breaker  is  come  up  before  them. — Micah, 

Breakfast,  brek'fnst,  v.  n.  To  eat  the  first  meal 
of  the  day ; — a.  the  morning  meal ; the  thing  eaten 
at  the  first  meal. 

Breaking,  bra  long,  s.  Bankruptcy;  irruption. 

I Breaking -joint,  in  Masonry,  or  Brickwork,  the 
placing  of  a stone  or  brick  over  the  course  below, 
in  such  a manner  that  the  joint  above  shall  not 
fall  vertically  immediately  above  those  below  it 

Breaking-in,  hra'king-in,  t.  The  training  of  a 
t young  horse ; inroad. 

A wide  brtakity-in  of  waters Job, 

j I A break  in.  In  Carpentry,  the  cutting  or  breaking 


a hole  in  brickwork  with  the  instrument  called 
the  ripping-chisel,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting 
timber,  or  to  receive  plugs,  the  end  of  a beam,  fcc. 

Breaking -square,  bralcing-skware,  «.  A small 
square  phial  holding  about  two  ounces,  and  mane 
of  exceedingly  thin  glass,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  elasticity  and  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Breakneck,  brake'nek,  s.  A steep  and  dangerous 
place. 

To  dot  or  no  is  certain  to  mo  a breakneck.— Shots, 


Brkakpkomibk,  brake'prom-is,  r.  One  wbo  is  ac- 
customed to  break  his  promise. 

I will  think  you  the  mo«t  atheistical  break jromise. 
And  the  most  Itullow  lover.— eludes. 


: 
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Breakvow,  brake'vow,  s.  One  wbo  breaks  his  , 
vows. 

Breakwater,  brake-waw'tur,  *.  Any  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  a harbour  to  break  the  force  of  the 


Bream,  breem,  v.  n.  To  burn  the  filth  off  the 
bottom  of  a ship. 

Breast,  brest,  s.  ( brust,  Germ,  breost,  Sax.)  The 
anterior  part  of  the  body  situated  between  the 
neck  and  the  belly ; the  bosom ; disposition ; 

A dauntless  breast.— Prjeicn. 
the  seat  of  the  passions;  the  heart;  the  con- 
science; 

The  law  of  man  wa*  written  in  his  breast.— Dryten. 

— v.  a.  to  meet  in  the  front ; to  oppose  breast  to 
breast. 

Breeuting  the  lofty  surge. — Shots. 

Breastbone,  breat'bone,  s.  The  sternum;  the 
bone  in  the  front  of  the  chest. 

Breastcaskkt,  brest'kas-ket,  t.  The  largest  and 
longest  of  the  caskets,  which  ate  a kind  of  strings  1 
attached  to  the  middle  of  the  yard. — A sea  term.  I 

Breast- deep,  brest'deep,  a.  To  the  depth  of  the  ' 
breast. 

Breasted,  bres'ted,  a.  Having  a capacious  chest 
and  good  voice. 

Breastfabt,  brest 'fast,  a.  A Urge  rope  by  which 
a vessel  is  fastened  to  a wharf  or  quay. 

Breasting,  bres'ting,  t.  Cutting  the  face  of  a I 
hedge  on  one  side,  no  as  not  to  lay  bare  the  prin- 
cipal upright  stems  of  the  plants. 

Brea stk not,  brest'not,  s.  A bunch  or  knot  of 
ribbons  worn  on  the  breast. 

Breastpin,  brest'pin,  *.  An  ornamental  pin  worn 
in  the  breast  of  the  shirt  or  neckcloth. 

Breastplate,  brest'pUte,  i.  Armour  for  the 
breast. 

BRKABTPLOUGn,  brcst'plow,  s.  A small  plough  or 
instrument  used  in  the  cutting  of  turf  by  pressure 
of  the  breast. 

Breast-ropea,  brest'ropse,  a.  Those  ropes  in  a 
ship  which  fasten  the  ynrds  to  the  parrels,  now 
termed  * parrel -ropes.’ 

Breastwuekl,  breat'hweel,  t.  A water-wheel, 
which  receives  the  water  at  about  half  its  height, 
or  at  the  level  of  its  axis. 

Breastwork,  brest'wurk,  ».  A parapet;  work  1 
thrown  up  breast-high  for  the  purpose  of  defence. 

Breath,  hreM,  s.  (brn-th,  Sax.)  The  air  inlialed 
and  exhaled  by  the  lungs ; life ; respiration ; re- 
spite; pause;  relaxation;  breeze ; moving  air; 
a single  respiration ; an  instant. 

Breathable,  brecth'a-bl,  n.  Fit  or  capable  ol 
being  breathed. 


BREATHABLENESS — BREEZE. 


Bkf.atiiaut.knkss,  breeth'a-bl-nes,  a.  The  state 
of  being  breathable. 

Breathe,  breetli,  r. n.  To  inhale  and  exhale  air 
by  the  lungs;  to  live ; to  take  breath ; to  rest ; — 
r.  ci.  to  inspire  or  inhale  into  the  longs;  to  inject 
by  breathing;  to  eject  by  breathing;  to  exercise; 
to  keep  in  breath;  to  exbale;  to  send  out  os 
breath ; to  utter  privately;  to  give  air  or  vent  to. 

I Breather,  bre'tlmr,  a.  One  who  breathes  or  lives. 

I Bkfatiiful,  brc/A'fwl,  a.  Full  of  breath;  full  of 
odour. 

Breathing, bre'thing, a.  Aspiration;  secret  prayer; 
breathing- place ; vent. 

Breathing-place,  bre'thing-plaae,  a.  A caesura 
or  rhetorical  pause  in  the  middle  of  a verse. 

Breathing-time,  bre'thing-tiine,  a.  Relaxation; 
j time  for  breathing;  rest. 

Breathless,  bre/A'les,  a.  Out  of  breath;  spent 
with  labour;  dead. 

Breathlessness,  bre<//les-nea,  #.  State  of  being 
out  of  breath. 

Breccia,  brvk'she-n,  a.  (kitchen,  to  break.  Germ.) 
A rock  composed  of  angular  fragmeuts  aggiumi- 

| nated  together. 

Brecciatkd,  brvk'she-ny-ted,  a.  Composed  of  an- 
gular fragments  cemented  together. 

Bkki>,  bred.  Fust  jxirt.  of  the  verb  To  breed. 

Breech,  brecttdi,  a.  The  lower  or  hinder  part  of 
the  body;  tlie  solid  part  of  a piece  of  ordnance 
behind  the  bore; — r.  a.  to  put  into  breeches. 

Breeches,  breetsh'es,  a.  ( brtc , the  knee,  brok,  the 
covering  for  the  knee.  Sax.)  A garment,  part  of 
the  dress  of  most  Europeans,  worn  by  males, 

‘ reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  4 To  wear 
the  breeches,*  is  in  a wife  to  usurp  the  authority 

j of  her  husband. 

Breeching,  brcetsli'ing,  a.  That  part  of  a horn’s 

1 harness  which  rests  upon  his  breech,  and  by  means 
of  which  he  is  enabled  to  push  back  the  car- 
riage to  which  lie  is  attached,  or  to  support  its 
pressure  when  descending  a steep  road ; whipping 
on  the  breech. 

Breechings,  breetsh'ings,  a.  The  ropes  by  which 
great  guns  are  lathed  or  fastened  to  the  aide  of  a 
■ ship,  passing  round  the  breeches  of  the  ordnance. 
Breed,  breed,  r.  a.  Past  and  past  part,  bred, 
(bnrdan.  Sax.)  To  procreate;  to  generate;  to 
produce  more  of  the  species;  to  occasion  or  cause 
to  produce;  to  contrive;  to  hatch;  to  plot;  to 
give  birth  to;  to  educate;  to  bring  up;  to  take 
care  of  from  infancy;  to  produce  as  a fittus; — r.  n. 
to  be  increased  by  new  production ; to  be  produced ; 
to  raise  a breed; — a.  a cast;  a kind;  a subdivi- 
sion of  species;  a number  produced  at  a time;  a 
j hatch  ; a generation ; progeny. 

Breeddatk,  breed' bate,  a.  Oue  who  breeds 
quarrels. — -Obsolete. 

I warrant  you,  no  telltale,  nor  no  brteSxUe. — Shota. 
Breeder,  breed'ur,  a.  That  which  produces  any- 
thing; the  person  who  brings  np  another;  a fe- 
male that  is  prolific;  one  who  rears  cattle. 
Breeding,  breeding,  a.  Education;  instruction; 
qualification;  manners;  knowledge  of  ceremony; 
the  art  of  multiplying  the  domestic  animals,  and 
at  the  same  time  improving  their  qualities, 
j Breese,  brecz,  a.  ( bi'iosn , Sax.)  The  gadfly, 
j Breeze,  breez,  a.  (< brizxn , Ital.  brise,  Fr.)  A gentle 
gale;  a soft  wind;  a technical  term  for  small 
ashes  and  cinders,  used  instead  of  Coni,  for  the 
! burning  of  brick. 
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BREEZELESS — BREVIARY. 


Bkkezklkss,  breez' les,  a.  Calm;  wanting  a breeze. 

Breezy,  breex'e,  a.  Fanned  with  gentle  gales.  ( 

Breiion  Laws,  bre'lion  laws,  a.  The  ancient  laws  ; 
of  the  Irish,  so  termed  from  an  Irish  word  signi- 
fying judges. 

Brkim.akite,  bre-isla-kite,  a.  A mineral  found 
in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and  at  Capo  di  Bove, 
near  Rome.  It  occurs  in  delicate  capillary  crys- 
tals of  a reddish  or  chestuut-brown  colour  and 
semi- metallic  lustre. 

Breuk,  breme,  o.  (bremman,  to  rage.  Sax.)  Cruel; 
sharp;  severe. — Obsolete. 

Comes  the  6 rone  winter  with  chamfred  hrows, 

Full  of  wrinkles  and  trusty  furrows. — Spenser. 

Bren,  bren,  t>.  a.  (brennan,  Goth,  brtnning , a burn- 
ing, Sax.)  To  bum. — Obsolete. 

Brennage,  brcn'naje,  a.  (brenogium,  low  Lat.)  A 
payment  in  bran,  which  the  tenants,  in  the  middle 
ages,  made  to  feed  the  hounds  of  the  landlord. 

Brent,  brent,  a.  ( bren,  tho  top  of  a hill,  Goth.) 
High ; steep. 

Buentides,  bren-ti'dcs,  a.  A name  given  by  Lat-  ; 
reille  to  a family  of  singularly-shaped  Coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  section  f hynchophora  . 
(long  snouted).  The  genus  Brentus  hits  even-  1 
jointed  antenna:,  tie  body  linear,  with  a long 
horizontally  projecting  proboscis ; colour  brown 
or  black,  with  red  spots  and  markings — natives 
of  Java.  ! 

Brentus. — See  Brentides. 

Brkonia,  bre'o-ne-a,  a.  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
itubiacen*. 

Bkksbummkr,  bres'aum-mur,  /.  A Warn 

Breast-summer,  brest'sum-rour,  ) placed  hori- 
zontally to  support  an  upper  wall  or  partition ; 
the  lower  bfAM  of  a church  gallery,  and  that  over 
a shop  window,  are  hruauumarai  also  spelled 
brestsummer. 

Bret,  bret,  a.  The  name  given  to  the  common 
turbot  on  some  parts  on  the  English  coast. 

Bretful,  bret'ful,  a.  Brimful. 

Brethren,  breth'ren,  a.  ( brothrohana , Goth.)  One 
of  the  forms  of  the  plural  of  brother.  Brothers 
is  generally  applied  to  tho  male  members  of  a 
family — brethren,  to  members  of  the  same  pro- 
fession or  persuasion.  It  is  used  in  both  senses 
in  the  Bible. 

Brettesse,  bret-tes',  a.  In  Heraldry,  a line  em- 
battled on  both  sides. 

Brettices,  bret'te-sis,  a.  The  name  given  by 
miners  to  the  wooden  planks  used  in  supporting 
the  roof  in  coal  mines. 

Breve,  breve,  a.  {brevis,  short,  Lat.)  A note  in  mu- 
sic, equnl  to  four  minims ; an  official  writing ; a 
letter  of  state.  In  Common  Law,  a writ  or  brief. 

In  Civil  Law,  a short  note  or  minute. 

Brevet,  bre-vet',  a.  {breve turn,  low  Lat.  from  brevis , 
short,  Lat.)  Anciently,  a brief  note,  a breviate, 
short  writing,  short  declaration,  ticket  or  bill  off 
one’s  hand — now,  a warrant  without  seal,  grant- 
ing an  appended  title  in  the  army,  implying  a 
rank  above  the  specific  appointment  for  which  | 
pay  is  received ; as,  a lieutenant-colonel,  being  . 
made  colonel  by  brevet,  enjoys  the  pay  only  of  j 
the  former,  but  the  honour  and  privileges  of  tbs  | 
latter. 

Brkviart,  breve 'ya- re,  a.  ( brtvutre , Fr.)  An  [ 
abridgment ; an  epitome  ; a ecmj  endium  ; tbs  j 
book  containing  the  daily  service  of  the  church  of  ! 
Rome,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  missal. 
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BRE  VI  AT— BRIBELESS. 


BRIBE  PANDER— BRIDECAKE. 


Brkviat,  breve'yat,  $.  (brevis,  short,  Lit.)  A short 
compendium;  a summary;  an  extract. 

Premature,  bre've-n-ture,  a.  An  abbreviation. 

Bhkvicei‘9,  bre'vo-scps,  a.  A genus  of  frogs; 
Order,  Anoura. 

Brevier,  b re-veer',  a.  A small  kind  of  printing 
type,  intermediate  between  bourgeois  nnd  minion. 

Brkviloquence,  bre-vil’o-kwens,  a.  ( brevis , short, 
and  lot/uor,  1 speak,  Lit.)  A short  and  apt  mode 
of  speaking ; a saying  mud;  in  few  words. 

Brkvifexkes,  hrev'e-pen-nes,  s.  (bi'eripennes, 
French,  from  brevis , short,  and  jxnna , a quill, 
Lit.)  A name  given  by  Cuvier  to  distinguish  the 
first  family  of  bis  order  Grail*,  (Ecbassiere,)  of 
which  the  ostrich  is  the  type;  the  wings  are  ex- 
tremely short,  and  not  adapted  for  flight.  The 
name  is  also  given  by  Dumeril  to  a family  of  Co- 
leopterous insects,  the  Brachyptcra. — Which  see. 

Brevis,  brev'is.  A Litin  word  signifying  short. 

Not*. — The  following  terms  occur  In  Natural  History, 
in  which  bwii  in  a compound  : — Brevictiw  lotus,  short- 
tailed  * brtriyivlU,  short-stemmed;  brecicolUs,  short- 
neckod ; breru-omis,  short-honied  : brrrklcm,  sliort- 
tootli  d ; breriJ-Hus.  short  or  sni .ill -flowered,  hating 
small  pct.dfe  biecifolita,  short  or  small-leaved  • brert- 
pes,  short  footed  ; brrr1pe*nes,  short- winged,  having 
short  quills  ; hvWeMidi,  short-billed ; breriro StcatoJ, 
short  - bi  ll.-d  : bm-isoifms,  short  - st  al k«*d  ; breruK  tns, 
short-bristled  ; bt cristytus,  short-styled  ; brtvwcntris, 
having  a short  abdomen. 

Brevity,  brcv'e-te,  s.  (bre vitas,  Lit.)  Conciseness ; 
shortness;  contraction  into  few  word*. 

Brew,  broo,  r.  a.  (Iriuxtn,  Sax.  brouwen,  Dutch  ) 
To  perform  the  process  of  extracting  a saccharine 
solution  from  grain,  and  to  convert  that  solution 
into  a fermented  spirituous  beverage  called  beer, 
or  ale;  to  put  into  preparation;  to  contrive;  to 
plot; — r.  n.  to  bo  in  a state  of  preparation  to 
produce  some  effect; — s.  tho  manner  of  browing, 
or  thing  brewed. 

Brew  age,  broo'»j“,  a.  Mixture  of  various  things. 

Well-spired  brtvoge. — Milton. 

Brewer,  broo’ur,  a.  One  who  brews. 

Brewery,  broo'ur-e,  ) a.  A bouse  appropri- 

BbbWHOCSR,  broo'howa,  ) ated  to  brewing. 

Brbwino,  broo'ing,  a.  Tho  quantity  of  liquor 
brewing;  the  gathering  of  a storm  previous  to  its 
outburst. 

Brew  is,  broo'is,  a.  ( bretcis , sops,  or  little  pieces  of 
meat,  Sax.)  A piece  of  bread  soaked  in  fat  pot- 
tage tnado  of  salted  meat. — Obsolete. 

Ye  eating  rascals,  whose  gods  are  beef  on  l fa-ndA— 
Beau.  <L-  Fid. 

Boexia,  breks'e-a,  a.  (brexia,  rain,  Gr.  in  allusion 
to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  fine  large  leaves 
of  the  plants  against  rain.)  A genus  of  plants, 
constituting  the  natural  order  Brcxiacess.  Tho 
genus  consists  of  flue  trees,  with  the  habit  of  Tlieo- 
i pbrastus,  leaves  spiny  or  entire,  with  axillary 
I bunches  of  green  flowers. 

I Brexiace.e. — See  Brexia. 

I Briar. — See  Brier. 

1 Bribe,  bribe-,  a.  (bribe,  in  French,  originally,  a piece 
I of  bread  taken  from  the  rest;  brtb , a scrap  or 
morsel  of  bread,  Welsh.)  A reward  given  to  per-  j 
vert  the  judgment,  or  sway  the  conduct ; — r.  a.  1 
to  gain  by  bribes;  to  give  rewards  or  hire  for  bad 
purposes. 

i Bribe-devouring,  bribe-de- vow 'ring,  a.  Cove-  ! 
tons  of  Libes. 

Brirki.lss,  bribe 'les,  a.  Without  a bribe. 


Bribe-pander,  bribe-pan 'dur,  a.  One  who  pro- 
cures bribes. 

Briber,  bri'bur,  a.  One  who  bribes. 

Bribery,  bri'bur-re,  a.  In  English  law,  an  indict- 
able offence,  arising  from  giving  or  receiving  any 
reward  to  or  from  any  person  connected  with  the 
administration  of  public  justice,  or  the  projier  re- 
turn of  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  in  order 
to  influence  his  behaviour  in  office,  and  induce  him 
to  act  contrary  to  the  rules  of  honesty. 

Bribewortut,  bribe-wur'lhe,  a.  Worthy  of  bo- 
ing  bribed. 

Brick,  brik,  a.  (brique,  Fr.  brick,  Dut.)  An  arti- 
ficial stone,  made  of  a quantity  oT  clay,  or  of  clay 
mixed  w ith  other  materials,  formed  into  an  oblong 
shu]>e,  or  according  to  any  given  dimension,  in  a 
mould,  and  afterwards  hardened  by  beat  in  a kiln 
for  building  purposes ; a small  loaf; — r.  a.  to  by 
with  bricks. 

Ills  grave  be  plain  or  bricked.— Stti/L 
Oil  of  brick,  the  oil  which  comes  over  in  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  various  of  the  fixed  oils  used 
by  seal-engravers  and  gem-cutters.  The  name  is 
derived  from  tho  circumstance  of  it  being  common 
to  soak  a brick  in  the  oil,  and  thru  extracting  it 
by  distillation. 

Brickbat,  brik 'bat,  a.  A piece  of  brick. 

BriCKBUXLT,  brik'bilt,  «.  Built  with  bricks. 

BrickcLAY,  brik'clay,  /.  Clay  fit  for  making 
bricks. 

Brickiju&t,  brik'dust,  a.  The  du*t  of  pounded 
bricks. 

Brick EARTn,  brik  'erlk,  a.  Clay  for  making 
bricks. 

Brickfield,  brik'feeld,  s.  A field  In  which  bricks 
ans  made. 

Brick-kiln,  briklul,  a.  A kiln  in  which  bricks 
are  burnt. 

Bricklayer,  brikTsy-ur,  a.  A man  who  erects 
brick  buildings. 

BricKLK. — Sec  Brittle. 

Brickmaker,  brik'may-kur,  a.  One  who  makes 
bricks. 

Brick -xogoino,  brik' nog -ging,  a.  A wall  in 
which  bricks  arc  built  up  between  the  quarterings, 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices:  this  work  is  usually 
of  the  thickness  of  a brick. 

Brick-timmer,  brik'Lim-mnr,  a.  A brick  arch 
abutting  against  the  wooden  rimmer  in  front  of  a 
fireplace,  to  guard  against  accidents  by  fire, 
j Brickwork,  brik'work,  a.  Laying  of  bricks. 

Bricky,  brik  Tee,  a.  Full  of  bricks;  an  erection  of 
bricks. 

Bridal,  bri'dal,  a.  (bridal,  Sax.  said  to  be  from 
bride  and  ale,  from  it  being  the  custom,  iu  some 
northern  comities,  for  the  bride  to  sell  ale  on  the 
wedding-day.)  The  nuptial  festival ; — a.  belong- 
ing to  a wedding ; nuptial ; connubial. 

Bridaltt,  bri'dal-te,  a.  Celebration  of  the  nup- 
tial feast. — Old  word. 

In  honour  of  this  bridallee. — Ben  Jonson. 

Bride,  bride,  a.  (btyd,  Sax.)  A newly-married 
woman ; a woman  espoused,  or  contracted  to  be 
married. 

Buideued,  bride Tred,  a.  Marriage-bed. — Old  word. 

To  the  best  briletjed  shall  we. — Shakt. 

Bridecake,  bridc'kake,  a.  A cake  distributed  at 
a wedding. 
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BK I DECHAMBER — BRIDLE. 


BRIDLEHAND— BRIGHTNESS. 


Bridechamiieh,  bride'tahaine-bur,  s.  The  nuptial 
chamber. 

Can  the  children  of  the  bridecAamher  mourn  !— 

St.  Matthew. 

Bridegroom,  bride ' groom,  i.  ( bridguma , Sax 
from  bride,  and  guma,  a man,  Goth.)  A newly- 
married  man. 

Bride li a,  bri-dele-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Professor 
BrideL)  A genus  of  East  Indian  plants,  con  ist- 
ing  of  trees  and  shrubs : Order,  Enphorbacese. 

Bridemaid,  bride'made,  $.  The  woman  who  at- 
tends or  waits  upon  the  bride  at  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

Bridemak,  bride'man,  «.  The  man  who  attends 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the  nuptial  ceremony. 

Bridestake,  bride 'stake,  s.  A poll  to  dance 
round  at  nuptials. — Old  word. 

And  diride  about  the  broad  bridecake, 

Bound  about  the  bride’s  stake.— Den  Jonson. 

Bridewell,  bride'wel,  ».  A name  now  generally 
given  in  Britain  to  houses  of  correction.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  locality  of  the  ancient 
house  of  correction  in  London,  built  on  the  site  of 
St.  Bride’s  well,  in  Black  friars,  which  was  origi- 
nally founded  as  an  hospital  by  Edward  VI. 

Bridge,  bridj,  ».  ( brieg , Sax.  brug,  Dut.  brucke , 
Germ.  brigga,  Swcd.)  A structure  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  the  opposite  banks  of  a river,  gorge, 
or  valley,  and  forming  a passage  across;  the  sup- 
porters over  which  the  strings  of  certain  musical 
instruments  are  stretched.  In  Gunner}’,  the  two 
pieces  of  timber  which  go  between  the  transuras 
of  a gun-carriage  on  which  the  bed  rests ; — v.  a. 
to  raise  a bridge  over  any  place. 

Over  Hellespont, 

Btid'jiivj  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joined. — Milton. 
i Bridge -board  or  Notch- board,  is  a board  on  which 

the  ends  of  the  steps  of  wooden  stairs  arc  fastened ; 
bridge-over , a term  applied  when  several  parallel 
timbers  and  another  piece  is  fixed  transversely  over 
them;  bridge-stone,  a stone  laid  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  entrance-door  of  a house,  over  a sunk 
area,  and  supported  by  an  arch;  bridged-gutters 
are  those  which  are  made  with  boards,  supported 
by  bearers,  and  covered  above  with  lead ; bridg- 
ing-floors are  thoso  in  which  bridging-joists  are 
employed;  bridging-joists  are  those  which  are 
supported  by  transverse  beams  below,  called  bend- 
i ing-joists ; the  name  is  also  given  to  those  joists 
which  are  nailed  or  fixed  to  the  flooring- boards; 
bridgings  or  bridging -pieces,  termed  also  strutting 
or  straining  pieces,  are  pieces  placed  between  two  ■ 
opposite  beams,  to  prevent  their  nearer  approach,  1 
as  rafters,  braces,  struts,  & c. 

Bridge-head,  bridjlied,  or  tete  de pont,  s.  A for-  \ 

■ tification,  covering  that  extremity  of  a bridge 
which  is  nearest  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
euemy,  in  order,  by  securing  the  line  of  communi- 
cation, to  facilitate  the  advance  of  an  army,  or 
protect  its  retreat. 

Bkidgkless,  bri^j'les,  a.  Without  a bridge. 

Bridle,  bri'dl,  s.  ( bridl , Sax.)  The  headstall  and 
reins  by  which  a horse  is  governed ; a restraint ; 
a curb;  a check;  a abort  piece  of  cable  attached 
1 to  a swivel  on  a chain,  kid  in  a harbour  from  a 
ship,  and  secured  at  the  one  cud  to  the  bitts ; — [ 
v.  a.  to  restrain ; to  guide  by  a bridle;  to  putwi 
bridle  on ; to  govern ; — e.  n.  to  hold  up  the  head. 

How  the  fool  bridles  ! — Beau.  Jc  Fid. 


Bridled  and,  bri'dl -hand,  s.  The  hand  which  1 
holds  the  bridle  in  riding. 

Bridle r,  brido'lur,  s.  He  who  directs  or  restrains 
by  a bridle. 

Bridlerein  Packino,  bri'dl-rane  paklng,  s.  A 
term  used  by  engineers  to  signify  the  placing  of  a 
strip  of  leather  or  a loose  rope  of  tow  round  a 
piston,  to  make  it  fit  tightly  to  the  cylinder  in 
which  it  works. 

Brief,  breef,  a.  ( brevis , short,  Lat.)  Short;  con- 
cise ; contracted  ; narrow ; — s.  a short  extract  or 
epitome.  In  Law,  an  abridgment  of  a client’s 
case  made  out  for  the  instruction  of  counsel  on  a 
trial  at  law.  In  Scottish  Law,  a writ  issued  to 
any  judge  ordinary,  commanding  him  to  call  a jury 
to  inquire  into  the  case  mentioned  therein,  and, 
upon  verdict  being  given,  to  pronounce  sentence. 
An  apostolical  brief  is  a short  despatch  sent  to 
religious  communities,  princes,  or  magistrates,  re- 
lating to  a public  affair.  A church  brief  or  Hug's 
letter , was  an  open  letter  which  used  to  be  sent 
in  the  king’s  name,  scaled  with  the  privy  seal,  to 
the  clergy,  magistrates,  churchwardens,  &c.,  to 
collect  money  for  the  charitable  purpose  specified 
therein. 

Briefless,  broefles,  a.  Having  no  brief ; applied 
to  a barrister  without  clients. 

Briefly,  breef 'le,  ad.  Concisely ; in  a few  words. 

Briefness,  breef 'ncs,  *.  Brevity;  shortness;  con- 
ciseness. 

Brier,  bri'ur,  s.  The  common  name  given  to  tho 
Eglantine,  JCglanteria  hispid b,  and  the  Scotch  or  | 
wild  rose,  Rosa  spinostssima. 

Briery,  bri'ur-e,  a.  Rough;  full  of  briers; — s.  a 1 
place  where  briers  grow. 

Brio,  brig,  s.  (probably  from  brigantine.')  A light 
vessel  with  two  masts  square-rigged ; the  name 
given,  in  the  northern  counties  of  England  and 
in  Scotland,  to  a bridge. 

Brigade,  bre-gado',  s.  (French.)  A division  of  tho 
army,  consisting  of  several  squadrons  of  horse,  or 
battalious  of  infantry ; — r.  a.  to  form  into  a bri-  < 
gnde ; to  apportion  a body  of  military  forces. 

Brigade-Major,  brc-gadc'-ma 'jur,  s.  The  assist-  1 
ant-commander  of  a brigade. 

Brigadier-General,  brig-n-deer'-jen'er-al,  s.  A 
military  officer  having  the  command  of  a brigade, 
next  in  command  to  a major-general. 

Brigand,  brig 'and,  s.  (French.)  A robber;  one 
who  belongs  to  a bund  of  robbers;  a freebooter. 

Brigandage,  brig'an-daje,  s.  The  plunder  acquired 
by  brigands. 

Rrioandi.se,  brig 'an- dine,  ^ s.  ( brigantin , old  Fr.) 

Brigantine,  brig'an-tine,  > A small  vessel,  such  as 
is  used  by  pirates;  a coat  of  mail. 

Thy  helmet  and  brigantine  of  brass. — Milton.  j 

Bright,  britc,  a.  (bairht,  Goth,  briht , Sax.  splendid,  I 
clear.)  Shining ; full  of  light ; glittering ; clear ; I 
evident ; resplendent  with  charms ; illuminated 
with  science;  sparkling  with  wit.  Used  in  Compo- 
sition, as  in  bright-eyed,  bright-haired,  bright-har- 
nessed, bright-shining,  &c. 

Brighten,  bri'tn,  r.  a.  ( bairtjrm , Goth,  to  make 
manifest.)  To  make  bright;  to  polish  ; to  make 
gay;  to  cheer  up;  to  make  illustrious;  to  make 
acute  or  witty; — v.  n.  to  grow  bright;  to  dear 
up. 

Brioiitly,  britcle,  ad.  Splendidly;  with  lustre. 

Brightness,  britc'ncs,  s.  Lustre;  splendour;  glit- 
ter; acuteness. 
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BRIO  NOKIA,  brig-no'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  J.  L. 
BrignoU.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Rubiace®. 

Brigosb,  bro-gose',  a.  Quarrelsome;  contentious. 
— Obsolete. 

Bkigue,  brig,  a.  (French.)  Strife;  quarrel; 

The  briguta  of  the  cardinals. — Lord  CKesterjUld. 

— v.  o.  to  canvass ; to  solicit; 

Too  proud  to  briguc  for  an  admission. — Hurd. 

Brillantk,  bril-lant',  a.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  gay 
and  lively  movement. 

Brilliance,  bril'yans,  > a.  ( brillant,  to  glitter, 

Brilliancy,  bril'yan-se,)  Fr.)  Lustre;  splendour. 

Brilliant,  bril'yant,  a.  Sparkling;  shining; — a. 
a diamond  of  the  finest  cut ; a high-spirited  horse. 

Brilliantly,  bril'yant-le,  <uL  Splendidly. 

Brilriantness,  brilyant-nos,  a.  Splendour;  lua- 
I tre. 

| Brills,  brils,  a.  The  hair  on  the  eyelids  of  a horse. 

I Brim,  brim,  a.  (frrymwe,  Sax.)  The  edge  of  any- 
thing; the  upper  edge  of  any  vessel;  the  top  of 
| any  liquor ; the  bank  of  a fountain ; — a.  (bryme, 
Sux.)  public ; well-known  ; famous — obsolete  in 
this  sense  ; — v.  a.  to  fill  to  the  brim ; 

Then  twinu  hU  ample  bowL— itUton. 

I — r.  n.  to  be  filled  to  the  brim. 

Brimful,  brim  ful,  a.  Full  to  the  top;  over- 
charged. 

1 Brimfulnebs,  brim'ful-nes,  •.  Fulness  to  the  top. 
< Bk:mlks8,  brim'les,  a.  Without  an  edge  or  brim. 

Brimmer,  brim'mur,  a.  A bowl  filled  to  the  brim. 

Brimming,  brimming,  a.  Full  to  the  brim. 

To  store  the  dairy  with  a brimming  paiL— Dryden, 

Brimstone,  brim'stone,  a.  Sulphur;  a yellow  vol- 
canic mineral. — See  Sulphur. 

Bkimstony,  brim'sto-ne,  a.  Containing  brimstone; 
i sulphureous. 

Bkinded,  brin'ded,  a.  ( brinata , grey,  variegated, 
Iul.)  Streaked ; variegated. 

Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed.— Shaka. 

Bkindle,  brin'dl,  a.  The  state  of  being  brindled. 

Brindled,  brin 'did,  a.  Brinded;  streaked. 

Brine,  brine,  a.  (bryne,  salt  liquor,  Sax.)  Water 
impregnated  with  salt;  the  sea,  as  it  is  salt; 
tears,  as  they  are  salt; — v.  n.  in  Farming,  to 
brine  com  is  an  operation  performed  on  the  seed 
by  steeping  it  in  brine  to  prevent  smut. 

Brin Ki*AN,  brine  pan,  a.  A tank  in  which  salt  is 
made  by  the  evaporation  of  salt  water. 

Bainkpit,  brine' pit,  a.  A pit  containing  water 
largely  impregnated  with  salt. 

Bkino,  bring,  v.  <u  Pent  and  post  port  brought 
(Briggon,  Goth,  brigon,  Sax.)  To  fetch  from 
another,  distinguished  from  to  carry  or  convey  to 
another  place;  to  convey  or  carry  to  another 
place ; to  convey  in  one's  own  hand,  not  to  send 
by  another ; to  produce ; to  procure  as  a cause ; 
to  reduce ; to  recal ; to  attract ; to  draw  along ; 
to  come  into  a particular  state  or  circumstances  ; 
to  make  liable  to  anything ; to  lead  by  degrees ; 
to  summons ; to  induce ; to  prevail  upon ; to  at- 
tend; to  accompany; — to  bring  about,  to  bring 
to  pass ; to  effect ; to  bring  forth,  to  give  birth 
i to ; to  produce ; to  bring  to  light ; to  bring  in,  to 
place  in  any  condition ; to  reduce ; to  afford  gain  ; 
j to  introduce;  to  bring  ojf,  to  clear;  to  procure  to 
be  acquitted ; to  cause  to  escape ; to  brtng  on,  to 
engage  in  action ; to  produce  as  an  occasional 
cause ; to  bring  over,  to  convert ; to  draw  to  a 


new  party ; to  bring  out,  to  exhibit ; to  show ; to 
bring  to,  to  check  the  course  of  a ship  when  ad- 
vancing, by  arranging  the  sails  in  such  a manner 
as  to  counteract  each  other ; to  bring  to  paaa,  to 
effect ; to  bring  under,  to  subdue ; to  repress ; to 
bring  up,  to  educate;  to  instruct;  to  form;  to 
introduoe  to  general  practice;  to  cause  to  advance; 
to  bring  from  a lower  to  a higher  place;  to  intro- 
duce ; to  occasion  ; to  bring  down,  to  reduce ; to 
degrade;  to  impoverish.  Bringing  up,  a tenn 
used  by  builders  for  building  up. 

Bhisgkr,  bring' ur,  a.  Tbe  person  who  brings  any- 
thing. 

Brinish,  brine'ish,  n.  Having  tbe  taste  of  salt  or 
brine. 

Bhinisunebs,  brine'ish -nes,  a.  Saltness. 

Brink,  brink,  a.  (Danish.)  The  edge  of  anyplace, 
as  of  a river  or  procipioe. 

Briny,  brine'ne,  a.  Salt ; of  the  nature  of  brine. 

Briony. — See  Bryony. 

Brisk,  brisk,  a.  (briag,  Gael.)  Lively;  vivacious; 
gay;  sprightly;  powerful;  spirituous;  having  an 
effervescing  quality; — v.  n.  brisk  up,  to  come  up 
briskly ; — v.  a.  to  enliven  ; to  make  sprightly. 

Brisket,  bris'kit,  i.  (brechet,  Fr.)  The  breast  of 
an  animal,  or  that  part  of  the  breast  next  to  tbe 
ribs. 

Briskly,  briskle,  ad.  Actively;  vigorously. 

Briskness,  brisk'nes,  s.  Liveliness;  vigour; 
quickness;  vivacity. 

Bristle,  bris'sl,  a.  ( briatl , Sax.)  The  stiff  hair 
growing  on  the  back  of  swine,  used  for  making 
brushes ; a hairy  pubescence  on  plants ; — p.  a.  to 
erect  in  bristles ; to  erect  in  defiance  or  angrr 
v.  n.  to  stand  erect  as  bristles. 

Bristle-armed,  bris'sl -amid,  a.  Armed  with 
bristles. 

Bristle-bearino,  bris'sl-ba'ring,  a.  Bearing 
bristles. 

Bristle-like,  brfe’sl-like,  a.  Stiff  as  a bristle. 

Bristle-siiafed,  bris'sl-shapt,  a.  Resembling  a 
bristle ; of  the  thickness  atid  length  of  a bristle. 

Bristly,  bris'le,  a.  Set  thick  with  bristles. 

Bkistol-diamomd,  bris'tul-di'a-mund,  \ a.  A 

Bristol-stone,  bris'tul-stone,  > trans- 

parent variety  of  crystal! zed  quartz,  consisting  of 
pure  silica,  and  crystal i zed  in  six-sided  prisms, 
terminated  by  six -sided  pyramids,  so  named  from 
their  being  found  in  a rode  near  Bristol. 

Bristol- water,  bria'tul-waw'tur,  a.  The  water 
of  the  hot-springs  of  Bristol,  much  resorted  to  for 
its  medicinal  qualities.  Its  temperature  is  74"’ ; 
each  pint  contains  3.5  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
acid  ; carbonate  of  lime,  1.5  grs.;  sulphate  of  soda, 
1.5  grs.;  sulphate  of  lime,  1.5  grs.;  muriate  of 
soda,  0.5  grs.;  muriate  of  soda,  0.5  grs.;  muriate 
of  magnesia,  1 gr. 

Britannia-metal,  bre-tan'ne-a-met'tl,  a.  A me- 
tallic compound,  made  by  melting  an  equal  weight 
of  plate-brass  and  tin,  arid,  when  melted,  adding 
the  same  quantities  of  bismuth  and  regulus  of  an- 
timony. 

Britannic,  bre-tan'nik,  a.  Pertaining  to  Great 
Britain. 

Britch.— See  Breech. 

Britching. — See  Breeching. 

Bkitciika,  britsh'ka,)  a.  A kind  of  barouche,  or 

BrIVska,  brits'ka,  ) open  carriage. 

Brite,  Write,  ) r.  n.  To  become  over-ripe,  os 

Bright,  brite,  > barley,  wheat,  or  hops. 
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BROADWISE—  BROII. 


British,  brit'ish,  a.  Relating  to  Great  Britain 
British  Gum,  brit'ish  gum,  a.  Starch  calcified 
in  an  oven. 

Briton,  brit'un,  #.  (bryteth,  Sax.)  A native  of 
Britain ; anciently  used  as  an  adjective,  as  in  the 
following  passages : — 

So  shall  the  Briton  blood  their  crown  again  reclaim. 

— . Spenser. 

And  suit  myself. 

As  does  a Briton  peasant ,—Shaka. 


! 


Brittle,  brit'tl,  a.  (brytan,\o  break,  Sax.)  Fragile; 
apt  to  break ; not  tough. 

Brittleness,  brit'tl-nes,  #.  Aptness  to  break; 
fragility. 

Brittly,  brit'tle,  ad.  In  a fragile  state  or  manner. 

Briza,  bri'za,  *.  ( briza^  I nod,  Gr  from  the  trem- 
bling  of  its  spikelets.)  Quaking  Grass,  a genus 
of  plants : Order,  Gramineas. 

Brize,  brize,  a.  (brioaa^  Sax.)  The  gadfly,  (Estnu 
I t'/ui.  In  Agriculture,  ground  that  has  long  lain 
notified. 

Brize- vents,  brize'vents,  a.  Shelters  used  by 
gardeners  who  have  not  walls  on  the  north  side, 
j to  keep  cold  winds  from  damaging  their  beds  of 
1 melons. 

Broach,  brotsh,  t.  ( broche,  Fr.)  A spit;  a musi- 
cal instrument ; a start  of  the  bead  of  a young 
stag ; a small  clasp  used  to  fasten  a rest ; — v.  a. 
to  spit ; to  pierce  as  with  a spit ; to  pierce  a vessel 
in  order  to  draw  off  the  liquor;  to  tap;  to  open 
any  store;  to  let  out  anything;  to  give  out  or 
* utter  anything.  In  Navigation,  to  turn  suddenly 
to  windward. 

Bkoachkr,  brotsh 'or,  §.  One  who  broaches;  a 
i spit ; an  opener  or  utterer  of  anything. 

Broad,  brawd,  a.  (brad.  Sax.)  Wide ; extended 
in  breadth ; not  narrow ; huge ; clear ; open ; 
not  sheltered ; not  affording  concealment ; gross ; 
coarse  ; obscene ; fulsome ; tending  to  obscenity  ; 
bold  ; not  delicate ; not  reserved  ; broad  as  Umg, 
equal  upon  the  whole. 

Broad- axe,  brawd'aks,  i.  Formerly  a military 
weapon,  but  now  used  in  hewing  timber. 

Broad-BILLS. — See  Eurylaiminro. 

Broad-cast,  brawd'kast,  $.  In  Agriculture,  the 
method  of  sowing  corn,  turnips,  &c.,  by  the  hand, 
and  not  by  drill. 

Broad  Cloth,  brawd  kloth,  a.  A fine  land  of 
broad  woollen  cloth. 

Broaden,  brawd 'dn,  r.  n.  To  grow  broad. 

Broad-eyed,  brawd'ide,  a.  Having  a wide  sur- 
vey. 

Broad- fronted,  brawd'frunt-ed,  a.  Having  a 
broad  front,  generally  applied  to  cattle,  but  used 
by  Shahtpert  in  the  following  phrase  as  descrip- 
tive of  Caesar : ‘ broad-fronted  CaswuY 

Broadish,  brawd'ish,  a.  Rather  broad. 

Broad-leafed,  brawd'leeft,  ) a.  Having  broad 

Broad- leaved,  brawd'leevd,  ) leaves. 

Broadly,  brawdle,  ad.  In  a broad  manner. 

Broadness,  brawd'nes,  t.  Breadth;  extent  from 
side  to  side ; coarseness ; fulsomeness. 

Broad-piece,  brawd 'pecs,  s.  The  name  given  to 
tbo  gold  twenty  shilling  piece  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I. 

Broad-seal,  brawd 'seel,  «.  The  great  seal  of 
England. 

Broadside,  brawd 'side,  ».  A simultaneous  dis- 
charge of  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a ship  at  an 
j enemy;  the  side  of  a ship  from  the  bow  to  the 


quarter.  In  Printing,  one  full  page  printed  on 
one  side  of  a whole  sheet  of  juiper. 

Broadwise,  bravrd'wize,  a.  In  the  direction  of 
the  breadth. 

Note. — In  the  following  words  broad  has  its  usual  sig- 
nification. and  is  used  with  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word  with  which  it  is  combined  Hruadbacked  ; 
brmtdhlown  ; bruadltottomed;  broadhreasted  ; broad- 
brimmed  ; brondchcted  ; brondhonded ; broadshouL 
dered  ; broodspread  ; broadspreading  ; broadsword  ; 
broadtailed. 

Brocade,  bro-kade',  a.  ( brocodo , Span.)  A silk 
stuff,  ornamented  with  flowers  of  gold  and  silver, 
or  other  decorations  of  raised  work. 

Brocaded,  bro-ka'ded,  a.  Dressed  in  brocade ; 
woven  in  the  manner  of  brocade. 

Brocade  Shell,  bro-kade'  shell,  a.  The  Conns 
geographicua. — See  Conus. 

Brocage,)  bro'ki^j,  a.  The  commission,  pre- 

Brokaok,  ) mium,  or  per  centage,  charged  by  a 
broker  on  the  transaction  of  any  business  of  which 
he  is  the  agent ; the  hire  obtained  by  promoting 
low  bargains ; the  hire  given  for  any  unlawful 
office ; the  trade  of  dealing  in  old  articles ; the  | 
trade  of  a broker;  the  transaction  of  business 
tor  others.  Brobuje  is  now  the  mode  of  spelling 
the  word. 

Brocatel,  bro'ka-tcl,  ) a.  (Spanish.)  A 

Brocatkllo,  bro-ka-tello,  ) coarse  kind  of  bro-  1 
cade  used  in  tapewtiy. 

Broccoli,  brok'ko-le,  a.  ( broccolo , a sprout,  Ital.) 

A garden  variety  of  the  Brassica,  or  cabbage  plant, 

B.  oaparagoidea. 

Brock,  brok,  a.  (broc,  Sax.)  The  badger. 

Brocket,  brok'et,  a.  A red  deer  in  his  second 


year. 

That  with  us  Is  termed  a broekat  or  a pricket,  the  wholo 
space  of  the  second  year  of  his  age. —Kmilckbull'i  AntnA. 


Brodekin,  brode'kin,  a.  ( brodequin,  Fr.)  A half 
boot,  or  buskin. 

It  (King  Charles  the  Second’s  apparel)  was  straight 
Spanish  breeches ; instead  of  a doublet,  a long  rest  down 
to  the  mid-leg.  and  above  thut  a loose  coat,  after  tbo 
Muscovite  or  Polish  way  ; the  sword  girt  over  the  vest ; 
and,  instead  ot  shoes  and  stockings,  a pair  of  buskins  or 
brodekins. — Eckanf*  I list  Eng. 

Brodi.va,  brod-i-e'a,  i.  (in  honour  of  J.  S.  Brodic.) 

A genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants : Order,  Heme- 
rocall  ideas. 

Broggle,  brog'gl,  v.  a.  To  fish  for  eels.  Sniggle  ! 

is  the  word  more  generally  used. 

Brogue,  brog,  a.  ( brog . Gael.)  A rude  kind  of 
shoe  made  of  untnnned  leather ; 

I thought  be  slept ; and  put 

My  clouted  brogue*  from  oft  iny  feet,  whose  rudeness  1 
Answered  iny  steps  too  loud. — Shak*. 

a shoemaker’s  pegging  awl ; a cant  word  for  a 
corrupt  pronunciation  or  dialect. 

Brogue-maker,  brog'may-kur,  a.  A maker  of 
brogues. 

Broid,  broyd,  v.  a.  Tbo  old  form  of  the  Terb  To 
braid. — Which  see. 

Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  iu  a tresse.— Chauacr. 
Broider,  broy'dur,  r.  o.  ( broder , Fr.)  To  orna- 
ment with  figures  of  needlework. 

Bkoiderek,  broy'dur-ur,  a.  One  who  embroiders. 
Broidery,  broy'dur  c,  #.  Embroidery;  ornamental 
needlework;  wrought-up  cloth. 

The  golden  broidery  tender  Milkah  wove.—  Ticked.  ■ 
Broil,  broyl,  a.  ( brouillcric,  Fr.)  A tumult;  a j 
noisy  quarrel ; discord;  contention; — v.a.  (brouil-  I 
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BROILER — BROMELLA*  BROilELlACEiE— BRONCHOTOMY. 

ler,  Fr.)  to  agitate  with  heat  | to  dress  meat  over  Bromel.)  The  pine  apple,  a genua  of  plants : 

or  before  a fire;— c.  n.  to  be  subjocied  to  the  in-  Type  of  the  order  Bromelisce«.  The  B.  ananas  \ 

tense  action  of  beat;  to  be  greatly  heated.  yields  the  well-known  fruit,  the  pino  apple. 

Broiler,  broy'lnr,  t.  One  who  excites  broila ; that  Bromeliacea,  bro-me-le-a'ae-e,  a.  (bromclia,  one 
which  dresses  by  cooking  or  broiling.  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  tropical  Lntlo- 

Bkokk,  broke,  v.  n.  (supposed  to  be  from  brucan,  gens,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  scurvy 

Sax.  to  discharge,  to  profit.)  To  transact  business  leaves,  distinct  calyx  and  corolla;  an  inferior  ovary 

for  other*,  or  by  others;  to  deal  as  a broker.  and  seeds,  the  embryo  of  which  lies  in  mealy  albu- 

past  of  the  verb  To  break.  men ; fruit  three  - celled,  with  central  placenta. 

Broken,  bro'kn.  rust  part,  of  the  verb  To  break.  With  the  exception  of  B.  ananas,  which  yields  tho 

1 Broken -racked,  bro'kn  -bakt,  a.  Having  the  pine  apple,  the  productions  of  this  order  are  of  little 

j back  broken ; applied  also  to  ships  so  weakened  or  no  value. 

in  the  frame  as  to  droop  at  each  end.  Bromic  Acid,  bro'mic  as'sid,  #.  An  acid  con- 

BuokeV-hellied,  bro'kn-bel-lid,  o.  Having  a aisting  of  5 equivalents  of  oxygen  and  1 equiva- 

ruptured  belly ; used  figuratively  by  some  old  lent  of  bromine.  It  has  scarcely  a sensible  smell, 

writer*,  ns — Its  taste  is  sharp,  but  not  caustic.  It  reddens, 

Such  la  our  brokendxMtd  age,  Ac.— Sandys’  lU*iys.  and  then  destroys  the  colour  of  litmus  paper.  Its 

Broken-hearted,  bro'kn- hdr-ted,  a.  Having  equivalent  is  118.4. 

the  spirits  crushed  by  grief  or  fear.  Bromide,  bro'mide,  t.  A combination  of  bromine 

Brokkni.T,  bro'kn-Ie,  ad.  Without  any  regular  and  any  other  simple  body, 
aerie*  or  consecutive  arrangement;  in  a broken  Bromine,  bro'mine,  s.  (bromos,  a stench,  Gr.) 
manner.  One  of  the  elementary  bodies,  commonly  procured  I 

Broken-meat,  broTcn-meU,  s.  Meat  that  baa  from  the  strongly  fetid  liquid  called  bittern, 

been  cut  up ; fragments.  which  remains  after  the  manufacture  of  sea  salt. 

Brokenness,  bro'kn-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  At  common  temperatures,  bromine  is  liquid  at 

broken ; unevenness.  10°  below  zero.  It  congeals  into  a crystaline 

Broken-wind,  bro'kn- wind,  s.  A disease  in  foliated  mass,  and  boils  at  1 16’.  It  is  about  three 

horses  nearly  akin  to  asthma  in  man,  occasioned  times  heavier  than  water.  The  liquid  boa  a deep, 

by  a morbid  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  dull,  red  colour,  and  a peculiarly  unpleasant  suf- 

lining  the  larynx,  the  windpipe,  and  its  numerous  focating  odour.  The  taste  is  strong  and  nau- 

rainificationa.  aeons.  It  corrodes  the  skin,  stains  it  of  a yellow 

Broken- winded,  bro'kn- win  d-ed,  a.  Having  colour,  and  is  a powerful  and  dangerous  poison. 

short  breath.  It  is  an  electro-negative,  and  has  bleaching  pro- 

Broker,  bro'kur,  s.  A person  employed  as  an  perries.  Bromine  unites  with  iodine,  hydrogen,  i 

agent  or  middleman,  to  transact  business  between  anlphur,  phosphorus,  and  selenium,  as  well  as  with 

merchants  and  other  individuals.  Commercial  many  of  the  metals  forming  compounds,  called  . 

broker  is  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  find  bromites,  among  which  are  the  following : — //y-  , 

purchasers  for  goods  offered  for  sale,  and  venders  drobromic  acid — 1 atom  of  bromine,  and  1 of  hy- 

of  goods  wanted  on  purchase.  Shijtbroker,  a drogen.  Bromic  acid — 1 atom  of  bromine,  and 

person  who  undertakes  the  management  of  all  5 of  oxygen.  Protobromide  of  phosphorus — 1 

business-matters  occurring  between  the  owners  of  atom  of  bromine,  and  1 of  phosphorus.  Per- 

vessels  mid  the  shippers  or  consignees  of  the  bromide  of  phosphorus — 5 atoms  of  bromine, 

goods  which  they  carry.  Stockbroker , a person  and  2 of  phosphorus.  Terbromiile  of  silicon — 

instructed  to  purchase  or  sell  stock  for  others.  8 atoms  of  bromine,  and  1 of  silicon.  The  other 

Patcnbroker,  a person  who  lends  money  on  pledges  compounds  are  the  chloride  of  bromine,  bromides 

at  a high  rate  of  interest.  Billbroker, , a person  of  iodine,  bromide  of  sulphur,  and  bromide  of 

who  negotiates  the  discounting  of  bills.  carbon. 

Brokerage,  broTtur-i^j,)  s.  The  fee  or  per  cen-  Bromus,  bro'mns,  s.  ( bromos , a Greek  name  for  a 
Bkokaue,  bro'kidj,  J tago  charged  by  bro-  sort  of  wild  oat.)  Brome- grass,  an  extensive 
kers  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  goods,  bills  of  genus  of  the  Grass  tribe,  Gratninew.  B.  asper  is 

exchange,  or  stock.  the  tallest  of  the  British  grasses,  and  is  distin- 

BhoKKKLY,  bro'kur-lo,  a.  Mean;  low;  servilely.  guishod  by  the  hairiness  of  its  stalks. 

Bkokehy,  bro'kur-e,  t.  The  business  of  a broker.  Bronchi,  brong 'ki,  ) s.  ( brogchos , the  wind- 
Bromal,  bro'mal,  s.  An  oily  colourless  fluid,  ob-  Bronchia,  bronglce-a,)  pipe,  Or.)  The  ramifi- 
tained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  alcohol.  It  cations  of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe, 
consists  of  4 atoms  of  carbon,  3 of  bromine,  I of  Bronchial,  brong'ke-al,  a.  Applied  to  the  glands 
oxygen  1 of  water.  situated  around  the  bronchi  belonging  to  the  throat. 

Bromate,  bro 'mate,  s.  A salt  formed  by  the  com-  Bronchitis,  brong  lri'tis,  s.  Inflammation  of  tho 
binatioQ  of  bromic  add  with  any  salifiable  base.  bronchia. 

| Bromatology,  brom-a-tol'o-je,  a.  (broma,  food,  Bronchlemmites,  brong-klem'me-tis,  s. (bronchos, 
and  logos , a discourse,  Gr.)  A discourse  or  trea-  and  lemma,  a sheath  or  membrane,  Gr.)  A mcm- 
: tise  on  food.  brane-like  inflammation  of  the  trachea. 

1 Brombenzoio  Acid,  brom-ben-zo'ik  as'id,  *.  An  Bronciiocble,  brong 'ko-sele,  ».  ( brogchos , the 
add  prepared  from  dry  benzoate  of  silver  and  bro-  windpipe,  and  tele,  a tumour,  Gr.)  An  enlarge- 

tnine.  It  forms  a colourless  crystaline  mass.  It  ment  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

consists  of  28  atoms  of  carbon,  9 of  hydrogen,  and  Bronchophony,  brong-kofo-nc,  s.  ( brogchos , and  1 
8 of  bromic  acid.  phone,  the  voice,  Gr.)  The  resonance  of  tho  voice. 

Brome. — Sec  Bromine.  Bkonciiotomy,  brong- kot'o- me,  s.  ( brogchos  and 

Bkome-grass,  brome'gras,  s. — Sec  Bromna.  feme,  a section.)  An  incision  made  into  the  larynx  | 

Bhomklla,  bro-me'le-o,  s.  (in  honour  of  Olaos  or  trachea. 

2:V) 
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BBONCHUS— BROOM. 


BROOM— BROTHERLY. 


Bronchus,  brongTnis,  a.  ( brogchos , the  windpipe, 
from  brecho,  I soften,  Gr.)  The  windpipe ; so  called 
from  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  solids  were  con- 
veyed into  the  stomach  by  the  (Esophagus,  and  the 
fluids  by  the  bronchia. 

Buonnia,  bron'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  G.  H.  Broune.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Fouquieracea:. 

Brontes,  bren'tes,  a.  A genus  of  Capricorn  in- 
sects: Family,  Prion  id  a?. 

BuoNTiA,broi)'the-a,5.  (bronte, thunder,  Gr.)  Thnn- 
der-stone;  a fossil  cchinitc  of  the  Cideris  family. 

BrontoLOGT,  bron-tol'o-je,  a.  (brcmte,  thunder,  and 
logot^  a discourse,  Gr.)  A dissertation  on  thunder. 

Bronze,  bronze,  a.  (bi^onzo,  ItaL)  An  alloy  of  tin 
and  copper ; brass ; relief  or  statue  cast  in  bronze; 
— v.  a.  to  harden  as  brass ; to  give  to  wood,  plas- 
ter, or  metal,  such  a surface  as  to  make  them 
appear  as  if  made  of  bronze  by  means  of  a bronze- 
powder,  tho  article  being  first  painted  and  var- 
nished, and  the  powder  then  sifted  over  such  parts 
of  it  as  are  to  appear  metallic. 

Bronzino-salt,  bron'zing-sawlt,  a.  Chloride  of 
antimony,  so  called  from  its  being  used  in  brown- 
ing or  bronzing  gun-barrels,  &c. ; the  art  of  imi- 
tating bronze. 

Bronzite,  bron'zite,  a.  (from  bronze , owing  to  its 
colour.)  The  Diallage  metalloidc  of  Hauy,  a 
mineral  of  a yellowish-brown  colour,  with  a semi- 
metallic  lustre.  It  consists  of  silica,  GO;  mag- 
nesia, 27.5;  oxide  of  iron,  10.5;  water,  0.5. 
Found  in  a syeuite  rock  in  Glen- Tilt,  Perthshire, 
Scotland. 

Bronze- liquid,  bronze  •lik'kwid,  a . A liquid  made 
by  melting  14  ounces  of  vinegar,  2 drams  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  half  a dram  of  sorrel  (binoxalate 
of  potash) ; this  is  rubbed  over  the  object  to  bo 
bronzed  with  a soft  brush,  till  the  required  tint  is 
obtained.  A liquid  to  imitate  antique  bronze  is  1 
made  by  dissolving  1 jwut  of  sal-ammoninc,3  parts  I 
of  crcuin  of  tartar,  and  6 of  common  salt,  in  12 
parts  of  hot  water;  mixing  with  the  solution  8 I 
parts  of  a strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
copper. 

Brooch,  brootsh,  a.  (from  broach,  a spit,  from  its 
having  a little  pin  or  spit  by  which  it  is  fastened 
to  the  dress.)  A jewel;  an  ornament  of  jewels: 
a term  also  used  by  painters  to  signify  a painting 
all  of  one  colour ; — r.  o.  to  adorn  with  jewels. 

Brood,  brood,  r. ».  ( brad , Sax.)  To  sit  on  eggs 
in  order  to  hatch  them ; to  cover  chickens  under 
the  wing;  to  remain  long  in  anxiety  or  solicitous 
thought;  to  mature  anything  by  care; — v a.  to 
cherish  by  care ; — -s.  offspring ; progeny : used  in 
reference  to  the  lower  animals,  and  to  human  be- 
ings by  way  of  contempt. 

Broody,  brood'c,  a.  In  estate  to  sit  on  eggs ; in- 
clined to  brood. 

Brook,  brook,  a.  ( broc , broca,  Sax.  from  the  Gothic 
briixtn,  to  burst  forth.)  A running  water,  less 
than  a river ; a rivulet. 

Brook,  brook,  r.  a,  ( brucan,  Sax.)  To  bear ; to 
endure;  to  sutler; — v.  n.  to  endure ; to  be  con- 
tent. 

Brooklet,  brook'let,  s.  A small  brook. 

Brooklimk,  brook'lime,  a.  The  Beccabnngo,  a 
species  of  veronica : Order,  Scrophularinae. 

Brook  weed,  brook'weed,  a.  The  Samolus,  a genus 
of  herbaceous  plants : Order,  Primulaoeie. 

Brook  y,  brook 'e,  a.  Abounding  with  brooks. 

Broom,  broom,  a.  ( brom , Sax.)  The  English  name 


of  the  genus  Spartium,  much  of  which  is  now  in- 
cluded in  Genista.  The  common  broom,  Spartium 
scoparius,  or  Cystisus  scoparius,  is  a well-known 
and  beautifully  yellow  - flowering  Legumiuons 
shrub:  Subtribe,  Geuistic.  A besom  to  sweep 
with,  so  named  from  besoms  being  often  made  of 
broom. 

Broom  or  Bream,  broom  or  bremo,  v.  a.  To  clean 
a ship,  by  burning  off  the  filth  she  has  contracted 
on  her  sides,  w ith  straw,  reeds,  broom,  or  the  like., 
when  she  is  on  s careen  or  on  the  ground. 

Broom  land,  broom 'land,  a.  Land  that  bears  broom. 

Broom-rate,  brootn'rnpe,  a.  The  Orobanche,  or 
Strangle- weed,  a genus  of  British  perennial  epi- 
phyte plnnts : Order,  Orbancherc. — Which  see. 

BROOM 8TA7F,  broom'staf,  a.  The  staff  to  which 
the  broom  is  bound ; the  handle  of  o besom. 

Broomstick,  broom'stik,  a.  The  same  as  broom- 
staff. 

Broom  Y,  broom 'e,  a.  Full  of  broom ; consisting  of 
broom. 

Broscus,  brosTow,  s.  (broaka,  I consume,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  commonly  found 
under  stones,  with  the  fragments  of  other  insects, 
upon  which  they  prey. 

Bros i mum,  bros'e-mum,  a.  ( brosimoa , eatable,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  West  Indian  plants:  Order,  Urticeae. 

Brosimus,  bros'e-mus,  a.  ( brotimoa , Gr.)  Tho 
torsk  or  tusk.  A genus  of  Malacopturygious  fishes : 
Family,  Godidoc. 

Broth,  brolA,  a.  (Snxon.)  Liqnor  in  which  butcher- 
meat  has  been  boiled,  and  generally  prepared  with 
pot  herbs  when  used  as  food. 

Brothel,  broth 'ol,  \ a.  (horde  l,  Fr.) 

Brotiiel-house,  broth'el-hows,)  A house  of  en- 
tertainment for  the  lewd  and  profligate  of  both 
sexes. 

Brotheler,  broth'e-Iur,  a.  One  who  frequents  a 
brothelry. 

Brotiielky,  broth 'el-re,  a.  Whoredom ; obscenity. 

Brother,  brnth'nr,  a.  (brother,  broth  nr,  Sax.  bruder , 
Germ,  breeder,  Dut.  broder,  Swed.  and  Dan.  from 
bru,  the  womb,  Gael.)  A male  person  bom  of  the 
same  parents ; any  one  closely  united ; an  asso- 
j date ; any  one  resembling  another  in  manner,  form, 
or  profession.  In  Theology,  man  in  general ; also, 
one  holding  the  same  faith  and  practising  the  same 
form  of  worship.  .The  plural  brothera  is  usually 
applied  to  members  of  the  same  family ; but  in 
Scripture,  brethren  is  used,  as  'Joseph  and  his 
brethren.’  Brethren,  however,  is  gem-rally  applied 
to  members  of  the  same  profession,  faith,  or  interest. 
Brother -german  is  a brother  having  the  same 
father  and  mother.  Brother-in-law , the  brother  of 
one’s  wife,  or  the  husband  of  one’s  sister.  Foster- 
brother,  one  who  is  suckled  by  the  same  nurse, 
but  not  belonging  to  the  same  parents. 

Brotherhood,  brnth'ur-hiid,  a.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  a brother;  a fraternity;  an  asso- 
| ciation  of  men  for  any  purpose ; a class  of  men  of 
the  same  kind. 

Broth EKLF.8S,  brnth'ur-les,  a.  Without  a brother. 

Brotherlike,  broth 'ur- like,  a.  Becoming  a 
brother. 

Broth erlinf.ss,  broth 'ur-le-ncs,  a.  The  state  of 
being  brotherly. 

Brothkui.ovk,  bruth'ur-luv,  a.  Brotherly  afieo- 
I tion. 

With  a true  love  And  brotkertove  I do  it-5Iah.  ! • 

Brotherly,  bruth'ur-le,  a.  (brotherlic.  Sax.)  | 
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BROTULA — BROWNIE. 


BROWNISH— BRUIT 


Natural ; anch  as  becomes  or  beseems  a brother ; 
— ad.  after  the  manner  of  a brother;  with  kind- 
ness and  affection. 

B hot  (TLA,  brot'u-Ia,  s.  The  Eel-cod,  a fish  of  the 
cod  kind,  shaped  like  an  eel,  having  the  dorsal, 
anal,  and  caudal  fins  united  : Type  of  the  family 
Brotulin®. 

Brotclikx,  bro-tu-lin'e,  i.  The  Eel-cods,  n snb- 
f.irnily  of  Malacopterygiotu  fishes:  Family,  Ga- 
did®. 

Brought,  brawt.  Past  of  the  verb  To  bring. 

Brocbsairia,  brows-sa’she-n,  *.  fin  honour  of  Dr. 
Broussais.)  A genua  of  plants,  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  Isles:  Order,  Saxifrage®. 

Brouksosetia,  brows-so-ne'she-a,  s.  (in  honour  of 
P.  N.  V.  Rrouaaonet.)  A genus  of  plants:  Or- 
der, Urtice®.  One  of  the  species,  B.  pnpyrifera , 
or  paper  mulberry,  is  a dioecious  tree,  from  the 
inner  bark  of  which  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
manufacture  a kind  of  paper,  and  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  the  principal  part  of  their  clothing. 

Brow,  brow,  s.  ( brtrir , Sax.)  The  forehead ; the 
edge  of  a steep  place ; the  general  air  of  the  coun- 
tenance ; the  brow  of  a hill,  is  that  part  of  it 
which  is  near  the  summit ; — r.  a.  to  bound ; to 
limit ; to  be  at  the  edge  of. 

Tending  my  flocks  bard  by  I*  th*  holly  croft* 
That  brow  this  bottom  glade.— JfUfem  • 

BrowaLLIA,  brow-alle-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Bishop 
Browallia.)  A genus  of  South  American  annual 
plants:  Order,  Scrophularin®. 

Brow-antler.  brow  ant-lur,  s.  The  first  branch 
of  a decr'a  horn. 

Browbeat,  brow'bcet,  c.  a.  To  depress  with  stem 
and  haughty  looks  or  arrogant  assertion. 

Browbeating,  brow-beet 'ing,  s.  The  act  of  de- 
pressing by  rlera  and  haughty  looks  or  dogmatical 
assertion ; — r.  a.  bearing  down  with  arrogant  looks 
or  language. 

Brow  BOUND,  brow'bownd,  a.  Having  the  head 
encircled  ns  with  a diadem. 

Browi.ksm,  brow'les,  a.  Without  shame ; front  less. 
Ro  browlen  w*»  this  heretic,  Mahomet.  that  he  was  not 

oshamrd  to  tell  the  world  that  all  he  j .reached  was  *ent 

him  imiiivdialdy  from  heaven.  — L.  Addison's  Lite  of 

Mahomet 

Brown,  brown,  a.  (bntn,  from  brvnnan,  to  burn, 
•Sax.  the  colour  of  a burnt  object  being  generally 
brown.)  The  name  of  a colour  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  black  and  red,  or  any  other  colour  by 
which  its  various  shades  are  produced.  The  dif- 
ferent shades  of  brown  are  Unden  brown,  sand 
brown,  dove  brown,  purple  brown,  and  walnut- 
tree  brown.  The  brown  colours  used  are  bistre, 
brown  ochre,  Cologne  earth,  tunber,  and  brown 
pink.  Spanish  brown  is  a dull  red  colour,  used 
by  house  painters; — e.  a.  to  render  brown. 

Brown  rill,  brownTril,  $.  The  ancient  weapon  of 
the  English  infantry. 

And  brotmhiUs.  levied  In  the  city. 

Mode  bill*  to  pan*  the  grand  committee. — Ffu  U'mi. 

Brown  Coal,  brown  kole,  *.  Brown-coloured  lig- 
nite, a species  of  coal  in  which  the  woody  struc- 
ture is  distinct ; found  in  alluvial  and  tertiary 
formations. 

Brown k a,  brown's- a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  P. 
Browne.)  A genus  of  splendid  West  Indian  Le- 
guminous plants:  Tribe,  Gcoffre®. 

Brownie,  hrow'ne,  t.  A spirit  supposed,  till  of 
>,  late  vears,  to  haunt  old  bouse*  in  Scotland:  so 


called,  it  is  conjectured,  from  its  pretended  swarthy 
or  tawny  colour,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fairy, 
from  its  fairness.  The  Brownies  li.nl  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a very  serviceable  and  inoffensive 
family  of  familiar  spirits. 

Brownish,  brown 'tab,  a.  Somewhat  brownish. 

Brown  1ST,  brown'ist,  «.  A follower  of  RoVit  ! 
Brown,  a puritan  who,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  taught  the  tenets  concerning  church 
government  now  held  by  the  body  termed  Inde- 
pendents. 

Brownnkm,  brown 'nes,  s.  A brown  colour. 

Brown-rust,  *.  A disease  of  wheat,  in  which  a 
dry  brown  powder  is  substituted  for  the  farina  of 
the  pickle  of  the  ear. 

Brown-spar,  brown'spar,  a.  Crystal  i zed  carbo 
nate  of  iron ; spat  hose  iron. 

Brown-studv,  brown'stud-e,  t.  Gloomy  medita- 
tion ; deep  study. 

Brown r,  brown'*,  a.  Brown. 

Ills  hrotriiy  Uxk*.—Sh>il+. 

Browse,  browz,  r.  a.  (brosko,  I eat,  Gr.  brouter, 
Fr.)  To  eat  branches  or  shrubs ; — v.  n.  to  feed  i 
on  the  branches  or  young  shoots  of  plants ; — «. 
branches  or  other  shrubs  fit  for  the  food  of  goats 
and  other  ruminating  animals. 

BROWSiCK.brow'sik,a.  Dejected;  hanging  the  head. 

Alter  nature  In  our  brotesiek  crew. — SttoMinp. 

Browsing,  brow 'zing,  s.  Food  which  deer,  &c., 
find  in  young  coppices,  continually  sprouting  anew. 

Grove*  and  brwsinpt  for  the  deer.— IIowtL 

Brivea,  broo'se-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Bruce,  the  cele 
brated  traveller  who  discovered  it.)  A genus  of 
plants  found  in  Abyssinia  and  the  £ast  Indies : 
Order,  Rtitace®. 

Bruciius,  broo'kus,  t.  ( bruchan , I grind  with  tho 
teeth,  Gr  ) A genus  of  insects  of  the  family 
Rhynehophora,  the  females  of  which  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  germ  of  the  pea,  and  other  legumi- 
nous plants ; the  seed  beaming  matured,  is  de- 
voured by  the  larva,  which  lies  entirely  within 
the  seed,  where  it  undergoes  its  metamorphosis. 
The  boles,  so  often  observed  in  peas,  are  those 
from  which  the  perfect  insect  effected  its  escape. 

Brucine,  brooVtn,  *.  False  Angostura,  or  Cam* 
ramin,  an  alkaloid  and  violent  poison,  extracted 
from  the  bark  of  the  Strichnos  nux  romicn  and 
Brucea  ant idy sente  rica.  It  consists  of  carl  Kin, 

70.58 ; hydrogen,  G.61 ; nitrogen,  5.14  ; oxygen. 
17.67. 

Brucite. — See  Condrodite. 

Bhugman.hia,  hrng-man'she-a,  s.  (in  honour  of 
Prof.  Bnigmsna.)  A genus  of  Permian  plants, 
removed  by  I’ersoon  from  Datura,  or  thorn  apple: 
Order,  Solan*®. 

Bruin,  broo'in,  s A common  nnmo  for  a bear. 

Bruise,  brooz,  r.  a.  (brysan,  Sax  ) To  crush  or 
mangle  with  a heavy  blow  of  something  not 
edged  or  pointed ; to  crush  by  any  weight ; to  beat  j 
into  gross  powder ; to  beat  together  coarsely ; — ! 
s.  a hurt  produced  by  a stroke  of  something  blunt  j 
and  heavy. 

Bruiser,  broo'zur,  *.  A concave  tool  for  grinding 
the  specula  of  telescopes.  In  vulgar  slang,  a boxer.  | 

Bruiskwort,  broox'wurt,  *.  The  Saponaria  offi-  i 
dual  is;  termed  also  Soapwort. — Sec  Saponaria. 

Bruit,  broot,  s.  (brvf,  report,  old  Goth,  bruit,  Fr.)  , 
Rumour;  noise;  report ; — r.  a.  to  report ; to  noise  i 
abroad ; to  rumour. 
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Brumal,  broo'mal,  a.  ( brumalis , Lat.)  Belonging 
i to  winter. 

Brunet,  > broo-net',  i.  (French.)  A woman 
Brunette,)  with  a brown  complexion. 

Brunia,  broo'ne-a,  a.  A genua  oi'  plant®,  type  of 
the  order  Bruniocea;. 

Brlni ace.k,  bni-ni-a'se-e,  a.  (in  honour  of  M. 
C.  Brun.)  A natural  order  of  small  heathlike 
shrubs,  with  closely- imbricated  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  collected  into  little  compact  beads ; calyx, 
superior,  five-cleft;  petals,  five;  stamens,  five, 
perigynous ; fruit,  two  or  one-celled,  dioecious  or 
iudehescent,  and  crowned  with  a persistent  calyx. 
The  seeds  are  solitary  or  in  pairs.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  species  from  Madagascar,  they  are 
all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  ex- 
tremely ornamental  in  their  flowers  and  foliage. 
Bkumon,  broon'yun,  a.  ( brugnon,  Fr  ) A sort  of 
fruit  bettveen  a plum  and  a peach. 

Brunonia,  brii-no'ne-a,  a.  A genus  of  Australian 
plants,  named  in  honour  of  Robert  Brown,  the 

I distinguished  botanist. 

Bkunoniacilb,  bni-no-ni-a'se-e,  a.  (brunonia,  one 
of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  monopctalous 
Exogens,  consisting  of  Australian  herbs,  having 
azure-blue  flowers,  which  are  on  scapes,  collected 
iu  heads,  and  surrounded  by  enlarged  bracts. 
Brunsfelsia,  brunz-fel'she-a,  a.  (in  honour  of 
Otho  Brunsfels.)  A genus  of  handsome  tropical 
shrubs,  with  neat  foliage,  and  showy  white  or 
purple  flowers:  Order,  SoUne*. 

| Bkun&vegia,  brunx-ve'je-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  the 
Brunswick  family.)  A splendid  genus  of  bulbous- 
rooted  plants : Order,  Amaryllide«. 
Brlnswick-green,  brunz'wik-green,  a.  Chloride 
or  bubmuriate  of  copper,  obtained  by  exposing 
metallic  copper  to  the  action  of  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia. It  is  extensively  used  by  house-painters 
Brunt,  brunt,  a.  (6run*/,  Dan.  probably  from  the 
participle  of  the  Saxon  verb  brinnan , to  bum  ) 
Shock;  violence;  blow;  stroke;  a brief  and  sud- 
den effort. 

Brush,  brush,  a.  (brosae,  Fr.  from  bruacua , Lat.) 
An  instrument  for  sweeping,  or  for  cleaning  shoe?, 
clothes,  &c.,  made  of  bristles  set  in  wood ; a large 
kind  of  hair  pencil  used  by  painters,  an  instru- 
ment used  by  house-painters  in  cleaning  the  walls 
of  houses,  or  in  laying  on  colour ; an  instrument 
used  by  weavers  in  dressing  their  warp;  an  assault 
a rude  encounter.  An  electrical  brush  signifies 
the  brush-shaped  motion  of  electric  light  which 
issues  from  all  sharp  or  pointed  bodies  that  are 
strongly  positively  electrified ; — v.  a.  to  sweep  or 
rub  with  a brush ; to  strike  with  quickness,  as  in 
brushing ; to  paint  with  a brush ; to  carry  away 
I by  an  act  like  that  of  brushing;  to  move  as  a 
brush; — v.  n.  to  move  with  haste;  to  fly  over; 
to  skim  lightly. 

Bruaher,  brush'ur,  «.  One  who  brushes ; one 
accustomed  to  brush. 

Brush et. — See  Buskct. 

Bkusiilikk,  brush'like,  <7.  Resembling  a brush. 
Brusiiwiieels,  biush'hweelz,  a.  Wheels  which 
move  each  other  without  cogs  or  teeth.  The  rub- 
bing surfaces  are  often  covered  with  stiff  hairs; 
sometimes  they  are  covered  with  woollen  cloth  or 
j buff  leather. 

Brushwood,  brush'wood,  a.  Rough,  low,  shrubby 
thickets ; also,  branches  of  trees  cut  off. 

Brushy,  brush 'c,  o.  Rough  or  shaggy  like  a brush. 


Brush,  brusk,  a.  (brusqur,  Fr.)  Rude;  uncivil. — 
Obsolete. 

Found,  as  they  say,  but  a bruit  welcome.— 

Sir  U.  Woftoa. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  brus'sels  sprowts,  a.  Bnu- 
aica  gtmmifara , a garden  variety  of  the  Cabbage 
plant. 

Brustle,  brus'sl,  v.  n.  ( brastl , a crackling  or  burn- 
ing, Sax.)  To  make  u crackling  noise ; to  rustle 
like  silk ; to  bully. 

Brut,  > brut,  v.  n.  ( brovtrr , Fr.)  To  eat ; to  i 

Brutte,)  browse.  To  bruUe  is  still  a common 
expression  in  Kent 

What  the  goats  so  easily  bruited  on.— Eodgn’t  Aoetaria. 

Bruta,  broo'ta,  s.  The  name  given  by  Linmcus  to 
one  of  his  orders  of  Mammalia,  including  the  ele- 
phant, walrus,  manatee,  and  the  animals  which  1 
now  constitute  the  Edentata  of  Cuvier. 

Brutal,  broo'ta],  a.  (French.)  Pertaining  to  a 
brute  ; savage  ; cruel ; inhuman  ; merciless. 

Brutality,  broo-tal'e-te,  i.  ( [bruialiti , Fr.)  Sa- 
vagenees ; churlishness ; inhumanity ; insensibi- 
lity to  pity  or  shame. 

Brutalize,  broo'ta-lize,  r.  n.  To  grow'  brutal  or 
savage ; — v a.  to  make  brutal  or  savage. 

Brutally,  broo'tal-le,  o.  Churlishly;  inhumanly t 
cruelly. 

Brute,  broot,  a.  (brttfus,  Lat.)  Senseless;  uncon-  ’ 
scious ; savage ; irrational;  bestial;  rough;  fero- 
cious ; uncivilized ; — a.  an  irrational  animal ; a 
savage. 

Brutely,  broot 'le,  ad.  In  a rude,  brutish  manner. 

Bruttfy,  broo'te-fi,  v.  a.  To  render  stupid  and 
brutal. 

Brutish,  broo'tish,  a.  Bestial ; resembling  a beast ; 
gross;  carnal;  ignorant;  uncivilized;  unconscious; 
insignificant. 

Brutishness,  broo'tish -nes,  a.  Brutality;  savage- 
ness. 

Brutish,  broo'tizm,  ».  Beastly ; vulgarity. 

Bhutum  Fclmen,  broo'tum  ful  men,  a.  (Latin.)  A 
loud  hut  harmless  threatening. 

Brya  bri'a,  a.  ( bryo , I sprout,  Gr.  from  the  seeds  \ 
germinating  before  falling.)  A genus  of  tropical 
Leguminous  plants. 

Bryanthus,  bri-an't/ius,  *.  (bryon,  a moss,  and 
anbUf,  a flower.)  A genus  of  plants  with  red 
flowers  Order,  Ericetc. 

Bry axis,  bry-ak'sis,  a.  ( bryon,  moss,  and  xenoa , a 
guest,  Gr.)  A genus  ot  Coleopterous  insects : 
Family,  Pselnphidie.  Generally  found  during  tha 
winter  and  spring  in  moss. 

Bryonia,  bri-o'Dc-a,  a.  (6ryo,  I sprout  up,  Gr. 
from  the  rapid  growth  of  its  annual  stems.)  The  } 
Bryony,  or  wild  hop,  a genus  of  climbing  plants. 
The  only  British  species  is  B.  dioica,  a plant  with  1 ! 
a large  woody  root  and  annual  stems  which  re- 
semble those  of  a gourd.  It  yields  scarlet  berries. 
The  root  is  highly  purgative.  The  extract  bryo- 
nine  is  a violent  and  dangerous  poison. 

Bryonine,  bri'o-mn,  i.  A crystalizable  substance 
found  in  white  bryony,  obtained  by  treating  the 
expressed  juice  with  ammonia. 

Bryony. — See  Bryonia. 

Bryophyllum,  bry-o-fil'lum,  a.  An  East  Indian 
shrub,  with  panicles  of  Urge  pendulous  greenish- 
yellow  flowers,  and  leaves  which  possess  the  re- 
markable property  of  budding  on  tbeir  margins, 

and  forming  new  plants,  when  pieced  in  warm 
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and  damp  places,  a property  not  possessed  in  the 
name  degree  by  any  other  plant. 

Bnrorsis,  bri-op'sis,  t.  (bryon,  moss,  and  optts, 
appearance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  marine  Algae,  oc- 
enrring  in  fine  mossy -like  tufts. 

Buy  cm,  bri'um,  s.  ( btyo , I abound,  Gr.)  A genus 
' of  widcly-difiused  moss  plants. 

1 Bub,  bub,  t.  A cant  word  for  strong  malt  liquor; 

lie  loves  good  port  and  double  bu h.— Prior. 

— r.  n.  to  cast  up  bubbles. — Obsolete. 

Rude  Acheron,  a loathsome  lake  to  toll. 

That  bods  and  bubs  up  swelth  as  black  as  hell. — 

SackvilU. 

! Bubble,  bub'bl,  t.  (bobbel,  DuL)  A small  blad- 
der of  water ; a film  of  water  inflated  with  air ; 
anything  which  wants  solidity  and  firmness;  a 
] fraud;  a false  show;  a vain  project;  a person 
cheated ; — r.  n.  to  rise  in  bubbles ; to  run  with  a 
| gurgling  noise; — v.  a.  to  cheat ; to  deceive  or  iin- 
‘ pose  upon. 

Bubbler,  bub'blur,  t.  One  who  cheats.  A cant 
word. 

I Buiunr,  bub'bc,  $.  A woman’s  breast.  A low  word. 
Bubo,  bu'bo,  t.  (bonbon,  the  groin,  Gr.)  A swell- 
ing of  the  lymphatic  glands,  particularly  those  of 
the  groin  and  axilla.  Buboes  are  sympathetic, 

J arising  from  the  irritation  of  a local  disorder; 
venereal,  from  the  absorption  of  the  syphilitic 
virus;  or  constitutional.  In  Ornithology,  the 
homed  owl,  the  name  of  a subgenus  of  the  owl 
( 'strir ),  characterised  by  a small  concho,  or  ear 
aperture,  and  two  tufts  of  feathers,  or  feathered 
1 horns,  of  considerable  size  on  the  head ; the  legs 
are  feathered  down  to  the  toes. 

Bubon,  buTron,  *.  (boubon,  Gr.  from  it*  medical 
virtues.)  The  Macedonian  Parsly,  a genus  of  um- 
belliferous herbaceous  plants, 
j Bubonocele,  bu' bo-no- sole,  s.  ( boubon , and  kele, 
j a tumour,  Gr.)  Inguinal  hernia,  or  rupture  in 
I the  groin. 

! Bubukle,  bnWkl,  t.  A red  pimple. 

Hi*  face  is  all  bubulla,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and 
flames  of  fire. — Skats. 

Bubglus,  buT>u-lus,  s.  The  Buffalo. — Which  see. 
Bccarpium,  bu-kdr'do-um,  ».  A mollusc,  having 
a bivalve  shell,  and  possessing  the  power  of  loco- 
motion. 

Buccal,  buk'kal,  a.  (bucca,  a cheek.)  Pertaining 
to  the  cheek. 

Bi'CCamkr*,  > buk-a-neerx',  s.  A name  given  to 
Buccaneers,  f the  pirates  who  formerly  infested 
the  coasts  of  Sonth  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
BUCCINAL,  buk'se-nal,  a.  (buccina,  a trumpet.)  I 
j Trumpet-shaped. 

j BtJCCiNATEB,  buk-sc-na'tur,  s.  A mnsclo  of  the 
cheek,  so  named  frem  its  being  called  into  exercise 
in  blowing  a trumpet  or  other  wind  instrument. 
Buccinoidea,  buk'se-noy-de-a,  s.  (buccina,  a trum- 
pet, Lat.  and  ridos,  like,  Gr.)  Cuviers  name  for 
a family  of  his  Pectinobranchiatc  ( breast-gUUd ) 
Gasteropoda,  including  those  species  which,  like  its 
type  Buccinium,  have  a spiral  shell,  in  the  aper- 
ture of  which,  near  the  extremity  of  the  colum- 
nclla,  is  a notch  or  a canal  for  transmitting  the 
syphon  of  the  animal,  a portion  of  which  forms 
the  Buccininsn  of  Swainson. 

I BucciNUM,  buk'se-num,  s.  A genus  of  biralved 
nvdlusca,  with  shells  of  a pear-like  shape,  and  a 
deep  notch  at  the  base ; without  a canal ; the  lips 
smooth : marine,  common. 
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BUCCO,  bukTto,  9.  (bucca,  a cheek,  Lat.)  The 
Barbuts,  a genu*  of  birds  with  a tumefaction,  and  , 
a beard-Uke  appendage  of  feather  at  the  base  of 
the  bill.  The  type  of  Lesson’s  family  Bucco  in  a?, 
classed  by  Swainson  after  the  woodpeckers. 
Bucextaur,  bu-sen-tawr',  s.  (bout,  an  ox,  and  ken- 
tauros,  a centaur,  Gr.)  One  of  the  fabulous  mon- 
sters of  the  ancients,  half  man  and  half  ox.  The 
name  also  of  the  state  galley  of  Venice,  used  in  j 
the  ancient  ceremony  of  espousing  the  Adriatic. 
Bucehos,  bn'se-ros,  $.  ( bout , an  ox,  and  kerat , a 
horn,  Gr.)  The  Hornbills,  forming  a genus  and 
family  (buccndtt)  of  birds  remarkable  for  their  I 
enormous  bills,  generally  furnished  with  protuber- 
ances of  different  shapes  at  the  base  of  the  upper  i 
mandible. 

Buciianania,  bu-ka-na'ne-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  < 
Buchanan.)  A genus  of  East  Iudtan  trees : 
Order,  Terebinthacen. 

Buciinkra,  buk'ne-ra,  t.  (in  honour  of  J.  G.  Buch- 
ner.) A genus  of  exotic  plants : Order,  Scrophu- 
Urinao. 

BUCHOLZITB,  buk'ol-zite,  t.  (in  honour  of  M. 
Bncholz.)  A mineral ; amorphous ; spotted  hlack 
and  white ; lustre,  glistening,  waxy,  pearly,  an<^ 
glossy ; fibrous,  especially  in  the  black  pvt ; 
scratches  glass,  bat  is  scratched  by  quartz.  Con- 
sists of  hilica,4G;  alumina,  50;  potash,  1.5;  oxide 
of  iron,  2.5.  Found  in  the  Tyrol  by  Dr.  Braudes. 
Bgcida,  bu-si'da,  t.  (botu,  an  ox,  from  its  fruit 
resembling  an  ox’s  horn.)  The  olive  bark  tree,  a 
West  Indian  genus  of  plants:  Order,  Combretaccae. 
Buck,  buk,  $.  (bauche,  suds  or  lye,  Germ.)  The 
liquor  in  which  clothe*  are  washed  or  soaked  in 
the  process  of  bleaching ; the  dothce  washed  in 
the  liquor ; — v.  a.  to  soak  or  wash  in  lye  or  suds. 

In  Zoology,  a male  deer,  masculine  of  doe;  the 
males  of  the  rabbit  and  hare  are  also  termer!  bucks. 
Buckbasket,  buk'bas-kit,  ».  The  basket  in  which 
clothes  are  carried  to  wash. 

Buckbkan,  buk' bene,  $.  Same  as  Bogbean. — 
Which  Bee. 

Bucket,  bukTrit, s.  (hue.  Sax.  buk , Dut.  and  Dan.) 

A vessel  in  which  water  is  carried  or  drawn. 
Buck-eyed,  buk'ide,  a.  A term  used  among 
horse-dealers  and  jockeys  for  bad  and  specked 
eyes- 

Bucking,  bukTring,  s.  The  first  operation  in  the  ! 
bleaching  of  yam  or  cloth. 

Bucking- stool,  buk 'king-stool,  t A washing-  j 
block. — Obsolete. 

Bucklandia,  buk-lan'do-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  the  I 
celebrated  geologist,  Dr.  Buckland,  Dean  of  West-  i 
minster.)  The  name  given  to  a fossil  plant  from  . 
the  stonefield  oolite,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  liliaceK. 

Bucklakdite,  buk'land-ite,  s.  (in  hononr  of  Dr.  j 
Buckland.)  Diatomic  augito  spar,  a rare  variety  ! 
of  ougite,  of  a dark-brown  colour,  or  nearly  black ; 
opaque ; lustre  vitreous ; primary  form  of  the  1 
crystal,  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  It  occurs  with 
hornblende,  felspar,  and  apatite,  and  in  minute 
crystal*  in  the  Lake  of  Laacb,  on  the  Rhine. 
Buckle,  buk'kl,  i.  (bucuU,  Celt,  bwed,  Welsh,  !| 
boucle , Fr.)  A metallic  link,  with  a tongue  or 
catch  to  fasten  one  thing  to  another;  the  state  of 
hair  when  crisped  and  curled. 

That  live-long  wig.  which  Gorgon’s  self  might  own. 
Eternal  buMe  takes  in  Parian  stone. — Pope. 

In  Heraldry,  a token  of  the  surety,  faith.  And  aer- 
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ric*  of  the  bearer ; — v.  a.  to  fasten  with  a buckle ; 
to  prepare  for  action,  as  buckling  on  the  armour; 
to  join  in  battle ; to  limit  or  confine.  In  Hair- 
dressing, to  buckle  a t rig  is  to  put  it  into  curl  ;— 
r.  n.  (buchen,  Germ.)  to  bend ; to  bow ; to  buckle 
to,  to  apply  to ; to  attend ; to  buckle  with,  to  en- 
gage with ; to  encounter ; to  join  in  close  combat. 

Pot  single  combat  thou  shall  buckle  with  me.— 

Shake. 

1 Buckler,  buklur,  t.  ( btcccledr , Welsh,  bouclier, 
Fr.)  A shield ; a defensive  weapon  buckled  on 
the  arm  ; — v.  a.  to  support ; to  defend.  Votive 
bucklers , bucklers  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and 
hung  up  in  their  temples,  either  in  commemora- 
tion of  some  hero,  or  as  thanksgiving  for  a victory 
obtained  over  an  enemy,  whose  bucklers,  taken  to 
war,  were  offered  as  a trophy. — Obsolete  as  a 
verb. 

Bucklerheaded,  buk'lur-hed-ed,  a.  Having  a 
head  like  a buckler. 

Bucklermustard.— See  Biscutclla. 

Bccklerthohn,  buklur-Mawm, x. — See  Paliurus. 

Bcckmast,  buk'mast,  x.  The  nut  or  most  of  the 
beech-tree. 

Buckram,  buk'nun.x.  ( bougran , Fr.  bucaran,  Span.) 
A coarse  kind  of  linen  or  cotton  fabric  stiffened 
by  gum  and  calendering,  used  in  stiffening  articles 
of  drees. 

Buckrams,  buk'rumz,  x.  Wild  garlic. 

Buck’s-horn,  buksTiawm,  s.  The  herb  Lobelia 
coronopifolia : Order,  Lobeliace®. 

Buckskin,  buk'skin,  i.  The  skin  of  a buck; — a. 
made  of  the  skin  of  a buck. 

Buckstall,  buk'stawl,  s.  A net  to  catch  deer  with ; 
a service  in  the  forest,  by  attending  at  a certain 
station  to  watch  deer  in  hnnting. — An  old  word. 

Buckthorn. — See  Rhnmnus. 

Bccku,  buk'u,  x.  (bocchte,  Ind.)  The  strongly- 
scented  leaf  of  the  Diosma  crenata,  used  medici- 
nally as  an  antispasmodic,  tonic,  &c. 

Buckwheat,  buk'hweet,  s.  ( buchctizn,  Germ.) 
The  plant  Polygonum  fagopyrum : so  named  from 
the  angular  form  of  its  seeds,  and  their  resem- 
blance to  the  beech-mast.  It  grows  with  a strong 
herbaceous,  cylindrical,  reddish-coloured  stem ; the 
leaves  are  ivy-shaped,  and  placed  alternately  on 
the  stem.  The  grain  makes  good  food  for  horses, 
poultry,  and  pigs,  and  is  cultivated  profitably  when 
the  land  has  been  considerably  exhausted  by  grain 
crops.  It  suits  a wanner  climate  than  that  of 
Britain,  and  is  said  to  be  found  wild  in  Persia. 

Buckw  heat-tree,  buk'hweet- tree,  x.— See  Mylo- 
caryum. 

Bucnemxa,  buk-ne'me-a,  #.  (bou,  an  augmentative, 
and  kneme , the  leg,  Gr.)  A tumid  leg. 

Bucolic,  bu-kol'ic,  a.  Pastoral; — «.  a pastoral 
poem. 

Bucolical,  bu-kol'e-kal,  a.  ( [bucolicus , Lot.)  Pas- 
toral. 

Bud,  bud,  x.  ( bouton,  Fr.)  The  first  shoot  of  a 
plant,  originating  usually  in  the  axil  of  a leaf ; — 
e.  n.  to  put  forth  young  shoots  or  leaves ; to  riso 
j as  a gem  from  the  stalk ; to  be  in  bloom  or  grow- 
ing ; — r.  a.  to  inoculate,  by  engrafting  or  inserting 
a bud  into  the  rhind  of  another  tree. 

; Buddha,  bud'da,  x.  The  founder  of  the  religion 
of  the  Buddhists  of  India,  China,  &c.,  who  is 
I supposed  to  have  lived  about  one  thousand  years 
before  Christ. 

' Buddhism,  bud'diztn,  x.  The  doctrine  of  the  Uud- 
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dhists,  or  followers  of  Buddha  the  sage,  which 
seems  chiefly  to  consist  of  the  belief,  that  the 
material  universe  is  a transient  representation  of 
the  Deity ; that  the  human  soul  is  an  emanation 
from  God,  and  will  be  subjected,  again  and  again, 
after  the  present  life,  to  the  miseries  of  a terres- 
trial existence,  unless  the  individual  to  whom  it 
belongs  shall  have,  by  the  attainment  of  wisdom, 
and  the  practice  of  prayer  and  contemplation,  ren-  1 
derod  it  fit  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Divine  essence, 
from  which  it  originally  sprung. 

Buddhist,  bud'dist,  x.  A believer  in  the  doctrines 
of  Buddha. 

Budding,  bud'ding,  x.  The  operation  of  engrafting 
buds  of  one  plant  upon  the  stem  of  another. 

Buddlb,  bud'dl,  x.  A large  frame  in  which  me- 
tallic ores  are  washed ; — v.  a.  to  wash  ore. 

Buddlea,  bud'dle-a,  x.  (in  honour  of  A Buddie.) 

A genus  of  exotic  shrubs:  Order,  Scropbularinae. 

Bude  Light,  bude  kite,  x.  An  intense  flame  pro-  ; 
duced  by  tbe  union  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  gases : so  named  from  having  been  : 
invented  by  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  of  Bude,  in 
Cornwall. 

Budge,  budj,  v.  n.  (bouger,  Fr.)  To  stir;  to  move 
off  the  place ; — a.  stiff ; surly ; big ; pompous. — ! 

Obsolete  as  an  adjective. 

Thane  bodge  doctors  of  the  stoic  fhr. — M3  ton.  i 

— x.  {bouge,  fur,  Fr.)  the  dressed  akin  or  fur  of  ; 
lambs. 

He's  nought  but  budge,  old  guards,  brown  fox -fur  face; 

He  hath  no  soul. — Martten. 

Budge- barrel,  budj'bdr-ril,  x.  A small  barrel 
used  in  carrying  gunpowder. 

BuDOKNESa,  budj'nca,  x.  Sternness;  severity. — 
Obsolete. 

Budoer,  bud'jur,  x.  One  that  moves  or  stirs  from 
his  place. 

Bcdokt,  bud  jet,  x.  ( bougette , Fr.)  A small  bag ; a 
store  or  stock ; a statement  of  the  finances  and 
ways  and  means  of  the  kingdom,  made  in  parlia- 
ment by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Budoy,  budj'e,  a.  Consisting  of  fur. — Obsolete. 

Bun  let,  bud'let,  x.  A small  bud  springing  from  a ! 
larger  one. 

Buff,  buf,  x.  (from  buffalo.)  Leather  made  of  the  ; 
skin  of  the  buffalo,  &c.,  prepared  and  used  coin-  1 
monly  for  waist  - belts,  pouches,  and  military  ac- 
coutrements ; a colour  approaching  to  yellow  ; a 
military  coat  of  thick  leather ; — v . a.  to  strike  ; 

— x.  a stroke. 

Buffalo,  buffa-lo,  x.  (bufala,  Span,  and  Ital.) 
The  Bos  buknlus,  a species  of  the  ox,  domesti- 
cated in  India  and  Italy,  and  allied  to  the  bison. 
Buffalos  are,  in  general,  animals  of  a large  stature, 
resembling  a bull,  but  low  in  proportion  to  their 
hulk  ; they  frequent  swampy  places  or  dsinp 
forests,  rather  than  open  dry  grounds.  They  are 
found  often  wallowing  in  the  mire.  The  Cape 
buffalo  is  the  most  ferocious  of  its  kind ; it  has 
a tremendous  bellowing  voice,  and  is  as  much 
dreaded  by  travellers  in  South  Africa  as  the  lion.  : 
Its  hide  is  said  to  be  so  bard  and  thick  as  to  re- 
sist a musket  bullet. 

Buffet,  buffet,  x.  ( buffetto , Ital.  buffet,  Fr.)  A blow 
with  tbe  hand;  a bo*  on  the  ear; — v.  a.  (buffeUr, 
Fr.)  to  strike  with  the  hand;  to  box ; to  beat; 

— v.  n.  to  play  a boxing  match  ; a kind  of  cup-  ’ 
board  or  sideboard,  on  which  plate  is  arranged 
for  show. 
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Buffeter,  buf'fet-ur,  a.  One  who  buffets;  a 
boxer  ; contention  ; attack. 

Buffeting,  buf  fet-ing,  a.  A succession  of  blows. 

Buffet-stool,  buffet-stool,  s.  A little  portable 
seat  without  arms  or  bark. 

Buffle,  buffi,  s.  The  buffalo; — v.  n.  to  pnxzle; 
to  be  at  a loss. 

Buffleheaded,  bnf-fl'hed-ed,  a.  Thickheaded, 
like  a buffalo  ; dull ; stupid ; foolish. 

So  fell  this  (’Hi#' hauled  giant  bj  the  hand  of  Don 

Quixote. — (Jaytons  .Votes. 

Buffo,  buffo,  i.  (Italian.)  The  comic  actor  in  an 
opera. 

Buffonia,  buf- fo'nc-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Buffon.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Caryophyllca;. 

Buffoon,  buf-foon',  t.  (buffon,  Fr.)  One  whose 
profession  is  to  divert  by  grimace  and  antic  atti- 
tudes ; a low  jestur ; — p.  a.  to  laugh  at ; to  ren- 
der ludicrous. 

Buffoonery,  buf-foon 'ur-e,  s.  Low  jesting;  mi- 
micry. 

Buffooning,  buf-foon'ing,  s.  Buffoonery;  low 
jesting. 

Buffoon isii,  buf-foon'isb,  a.  Like  a buffoon. 

Buffoon  ism,  buf-foon'iira,  t.  Low  jesting. 

BiJFFOONlZK,  buf-foon'ize,  v.  n.  To  play  the  fool. 

' Buffoon -like,  bui-foon'like,  a.  Resembling  a 
buffoon. 

Bcfpoonly,  buf  - foon'le,  ad  In  a buffoon-like 
manner ; scurvily ; ridiculous. 

Buffy  Coat,  buffe  kote,  s.  The  buff-coloured 
fibrine  which  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  crussa- 
mentum  of  blood  drawn  in  certain  states  of  disease. 

, 1 Bufo,  bu'fo,  t.  (Latin.)  The  Toad,  a genus  of 
I batrachian  reptiles. 

Bufoid.e,  bu-foy'de,  t.  The  Toads,  a family  of 
amphibeous  reptiles,  covered  with  granular  warts, 
and  of  a dull  cadaverous  colour.  They  ore  perfectly 
harmless  creatures,  possessing  none  of  the  venom 
which  has  been  so  universally  attributed  to  them. 
The  eye  of  the  toad  is  mild  and  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful. 

Bcfonite,  bu'fo-nitc,  s.  Fossil  teeth  of  fishes  of 
the  Pycnodont  family,  occurring  in  great  abun- 
dance in  some  of  the  oolitic  strata.  They  have 
also  been  called  batraches,  serpent-eyes,  and  cra- 
! pauldines,  from  the  opinion  that  they  were  ori 
ginally  funned  in  the  heads  of  frogs,  toads,  and 
serpents. 

! Buo,  bug,  ) s.  (buy,  a goblin,  Welsh.)  A 

Bugbear,  bug'bare,f  frightful  object;  a walking 
spectre : now  generally  used  for  any  imaginary 
monster  to  frighten  children  with. 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I seek. — 

Shots. 

: Bugginess,  bng'ge-ncs,  $.  The  state  of  being  in- 
fected with  bugs. 

Buggy,  bug 'go,  a.  Abounding  with  bugs; — s.  a 
small  carriage  without  a top. 

Buole,  bu'gl,  s.  (bugle,  the  bonassus,  old  Fr.)  A 
sort  of  wild  ox  ; an  elongated  glass  bead ; a hunt- 
ing-horn ; a plant. — See  Ajuga. 

Bugle-horn,  bu'gl  hawm,  s.  A bugle,  a kind  of 
trumpet  used  by  huntsmen  and  in  the  army;  a 
keyed  variety  is  used  in  instrumental  bands, 
termed  a key-bugle. 

Bugloss,  bu'glos,  $.  (bous,  an  ox,  and  glossa , the 
tongue,  Gr.)  The  herb  Ox-tongue. — See  Anchuaa. 

Bugs,  bugz,  i.  Iu  Entomology,  the  English  name 
of  the  Cimicidse,  a family  of  hemipterous  insects. 

II-  “ 


The  Ciinex  lectularius  is  a well-known  disagreeable 
insect,  infesting  old  furniture  and  wooden  erections. 

Bug  wort. — See  Cimicifuga. 

Buhl,  bul,  $.  Un burnished  gold. 

Buhl-work,  bul'wurk,  s.  (from  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.) Wood  inlaid  with  metal,  tortoise  shell,  &c. 

Build,  bild,  v.  a.  To  make  a fabric  or  an  edifice ; 
to  raise  anything  on  a support  or  foundation ; to 
exercise  or  practise  the  art  of  building ; — p.  n,  to 
depend  on ; to  rest  on. 

Builder,  bild'ur,  s.  One  who  builds ; a mason ; 
an  architect ; a shipwright. 

Building,  bild'ing,  t.  An  edifice;  a fabric. 

Built,  bill,  s.  Fast  jtart.  of  the  verb  To  build. 

Bul,  bul,  s.  One  of  the  local  names  of  the  common 
flounder. 

Bulb,  bulb,  ».  (I ad  bus,  Lnt.)  A round  body.  In  | 
Botany,  a collection  of  fleshy  scales  arranged  like 
those  of  a bud,  occurring  usually  in  the  ground, 
but  sometimes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ; a ball ; ; 
— v.  n.  to  bulb  out , to  project ; to  8well  out  like  a 
bulb. 

BuLRACKors,  bul-ba'shus,  a.  Having  bulbs;  con- 
sisting of  bulbs. 

Bulbed,  bul1  bed  or  bulbd,  a.  Round-headed,  like  ! 
an  onion. 

Bulbiferous,  bol-bife-res,  a.  (bul bus,  a bulb,  and 
fero,  I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  bulbs. 

Buluiform,  bul'be-fawrm,  a.  (bulbi/ormU,  Lat.) 
Having  the  form  of  a bulb. 

Bui.billb,  bul  bil,  s.  A name  given  by  the  French 
botanists  to  those  bulbiform  tubercles  produced  on 
certain  plants  which  are  capable,  when  planted,  of 
becoming  new  plants. 

Bulbilliferous,  bul-bil-Iife-rus,  a.  Applied  to 
those  plants  which  produce  bulbogemimc.  Ex. 
Begonia  bulbillifera. 

Bulbixe,  bul'bine,  «.  (bul bus,  a bulb,  Lat)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Asphodeleae. 

Bulbocastanum,  bul-bo-cas'ta-num,  «.  A syno- 
nyme  of  the  Bunium,  or  Earth-nut. 

Bulbocavernosus,  bul -bo-c.nv-er  no'sus,  s. 
(Latin.)  The  muscle  situated  beneath  the  bulb 
of  the  ulhera,  and  covering  part  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum. 

Bu LBOCODIUM,  bul-bo-ko'de-um,  s.  (bolbns,  a bulb, 
and  kodion,  wool,  Gr.  from  the  woolly  nppearunee 
of  the  envelopo  of  its  bulb.)  A genus  of  perennial 
bulbous- rooted  plants:  Order,  Melanthacese. 

Bulbodium,  bul-bo'de-  urn,  s.  ( bolbos , a bulb,  Gr.)  I 
A bulbous  under-ground  stem. 

Buldogemma,  bul-bo-jcm'ma,  s.  (bul bus,  a bulb, 
and  gemma , a bud,  Lat.)  Same  as  the  French 
Bulbille. — Which  see. 

Bulbo-tuber,  bul'bo-ta-bur,  s.  (bulbus,  a tuber, 
Lat.)  The  name  given  to  a solid  bulb  or  under 
ground  stem,  clothed  with  withered  leaves,  and 
producing  buds  on  its  surface. 

Bulbous,  bul'bus,  a.  (bulbeux,  Fr.)  Containing  or 
producing  bulbs ; having  round  or  roundish  knots. 

Bulge,  bulj,  s.  (bulg,  bulk,  Welsh.)  A protuber- 
ance, as  that  of  a cask  ; a leak  ; a part  in  a ves- 
sel which  admits  water  into  the  hold  ; — r.  n.  to 
leak  ; to  let  in  water ; to  jut  out.  Also  spelt  bilge. 

Bulimia,  bu-lim'o-o,  > s.  (bou,  an  augmentative, 

Bulimy,  bu'le-me,  ) and  lintos,  hunger,  Gr.) 

A voracious  appetite ; a disease  iu  which  there  if 
a frequent  ami  extraordinary  desire  for  food. 

BulimulU8,  bu-lim'u-lus,  s.  The  name  given  by 
Leach  to  a genus  of  land  molluscs : shell  univalve, 
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•pine  elevated,  last  whorl  large;  mouth  entire; 
pillar  smooth,  simple ; external  lip  thin. 

Bulimus,  bu'le-inus,  t.  An  extensive  genus  of  land 
Molluscs,  having  a spiral  shell  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, oval  oblong;  aperture  longer  than  wide; 
border  unequal,  reflected  in  the  adult. 

Bdlitudm,  bu'le-tAum,  $.  (low,  an  ox,  and  lilhos , 
a stone,  Gr.)  A stone  found  in  the  kidneys,  the 
gall,  or  urinary  bladder  of  the  ox. 

Bulk,  bulk,  t.  (bolk,  Goth,  bwlg,  Welsh.)  Magni- 
tude; mass;  size;  quantity;  main  fabric;  the 
body  itself ; the  main  part  of  a ship’s  cargo ; a 
part  of  a building  jutting  out ; 

Here  stand  behind  this  buUc.—Shakt. 
to  break  bulk,  to  begin  to  unload  a vessel ; laden 
in  bulk,  having  the  cargo  loose  in  the  hold. 

Bulkhead,  bulk'hed,  $.  A partition  of  boards 
made  across  a ship. 

Bulkiness,  bul'ke-ucs,  ■*.  Greatness  of  stature  or 
size. 

Bulky,  burke,  a.  Of  great  size  or  stature. 

Bull,  bul, «.  (btnla,  Welsh.)  The  masculine  of  cow; 
the  male  of  the  genus  Bos ; an  edict  of  the  pope ; 
a blunder;  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  Taarus  ( & ). 
In  Scripture,  a powerful  and  fierce  enemy : 

Many  built  have  compassed  me.— Ptalmt, 

At  the  Stock  Exchange,  a bull  is  a cant  word  for 
one  who  nominally  buys  stock  for  which  he  does 
not  pay,  but  receives  or  pays  the  amount  of  any 
alteration  in  the  price  agreed  on.  The  person 
who  sells  nominally  is  termed  the  bear.  Bull, 
in  Composition,  generally  denotes  largeness  of 
size,  as  bullhead,  bulrush,  and  bulltrout 

Bulla,  bul'Ia,  i.  A genus  of  Molluscs,  belonging 
to  the  Tectibranchia,  or  Sea-slugs.  The  animal  is 
furnished  with  two  bony  plates ; the  shell  is  obo- 
vate,  contracted  above,  and  effuse  at  the  base. 

Blll.k,  bul'le,  ».  A genus  of  Molluscs,  closely 
allied  to  the  Bulla,  in  which  the  shell  is  internal, 
oval,  and  colourless. 

Bullace,  bwl'lase,  s.  The  B minus  instititia,  a 
species  of  plum-tree. 

Bfc  llary,  bur  la- re,  ».  A collection  of  popish  bulls. 

BULLATE,  bul'iate,  t.  ( bul/atut , Lat)  In  Botany, 
having  a bliatered-like  appearance.  In  Coochology, 
applied  to  a shell  which  is  swelled,  oval,  and  cylin- 
drical.— Ex.  Conus  bulla tus. 

BullbaiTINO,  bul ' bay  - ling,  9.  A fight  between 
dogs  and  a bull. 

Bullbkef,  bul'bccf,  s.  Coarse  beef;  the  flesh  of  bulls. 

Bullbeggar,  bul'beg-gur.  $.  Something  terrible 
with  which  to  frighten  children. 

Bullcalp,  bul'cdf,  s.  A male  calf;  a stupid  fellow. 

Bulldog,  bfil  dog,  s.  Cm  is  moloasus,  a variety  of 
the  dog,  remarkable  for  its  courage : so  termed 
from  its  round  head  and  short  muzzle  haring  a 
somewhat  bullhead-like  appearance. 

Bullen-nails,  bid'len  nayls,  i.  Nails  with  round 
heads  and  short  shanks,  tinned  and  lackered. 

Bullet,  bul  let,  t.  ( boulet,  Fr.)  A small  round 
leaden  ball,  generally  nsed  as  shot. 

Bullet-grape,  bul'let-grape,  *.  The  Vitis  rotun- 
difolia,  a North  American  species  of  the  grape. 

Bulletin,  brdle-tin,  a.  ( bulletin,  a bill,  a ticket, 
Fr.)  A short  official  account  of  public  news. 

Bullpaced,  bul'faate,  a.  Haring  a bullish  coun- 
tenance. 

I Bullpioht,  bul'fite,  t.  A sport  much  practised 
formerly  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  consisting  of  a 


public  combat  of  a cavalier  or  torridor*  with  a 
wild  bull. 

Bullpincii  or  Bulfixch,  bul'finsh,  #.  The  Pyrr- 
hula,  a genus  of  birds. 

Bullfrog,  bfll'frog,  s.  Bans  pipiens,  a European 
variety  of  the  frog;  green  above,  yellowish  beneath, 
and  spotted  and  marbled  with  black. 

Bullhead,  bdl'hed,  t.  A stnpid  fellow. 

Bullheads,  bdniedz,  $.  The  Cottas,  a genus  of 
fishes. — See  Cot  t us. 

Bulling,  b'd-lin'-e,  s.  The  Bullas,  a subfamily 
of  Mollusca,  in  which  the  body  of  the  animal  is 
oblong;  without  tentacula;  eyes  vertical,  and  very 
minute;  the  branchiae  dorsal,  and  covered  by  a 
convolute  shell,  without  a spire,  and  having  the 
base  wide. 

Bullion,  bul'ynn,  *.  (belle*,  Fr.)  Gold  or  silver 
unwrought  or  uncoined. 

Bullirao,  bul’lc-rng,  r.  a.  To  insult  in  a bully-  j 
ing  manner : spelled  also  bullarag. 

Bullish,  Iwl'lish,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a I 
bull  or  blunder ; having  the  appearance  or  nature  ! 
of  a bulL  i ■ 

Bullitk,  billitc,  i.  The  fossil  remains  of  the 
bulla. 

Bullitiox,  bfil-lish'un,  ».  ( bullio,  Lat)  The  act 
or  state  of  boiling. 

Bullock,  bul'luk,  $.  (bulluca,  Sax.)  A young 
bull. 

Bullock’s-eyb,  btflluka-i,  t.  A little  skylight  in 
the  oovering  or  roof,  designed  to  illuminate  a 
granary  or  the  like. 

Bullock-sheds,  bfll'lok-sheds,  t.  Tlie  houses  in 
which  bullocks  are  kept  while  feeding. 

Bullock-stalls,  WU'iuk-stawlz,  9.  Those  parts 
which  are  portioned  off  in  the  sheds  in  which  bul- 
locks stand  to  cat  their  food. 

Bull’s-eye,  bfilz'i,  t.  The  bright  star  Aldebaran, 
in  the  oonstellation  of  the  bull,  Taarus  ( H )• 
Among  seamen,  a small  obscure  cloud,  raddy  in 
the  centre,  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  a storm; 
the  point  in  the  middle  of  a target ; a piece  of 
wood  in  the  form  of  a ring,  used  sometimes  cm 
board  ship  for  the  main  and  forebow  line  bridles. 

In  Architecture,  a small  circle  or  opening. 

Bull’s-nobk,  biflz'noze,  s.  In  Architecture,  the 
external  angle  of  a polygon,  or  of  two  lines  which 
meet  at  an  obtuse  angle. 

Bull-terrier,  bfll-tcr're-w,  9.  A species  of  dog, 
resulting  from  a cross  between  the  bulldog  and 
the  terrier. 

Bull-trout,  bfll'trowt,  s.  A species  of  trout  with  I 
a thick  body. 

Bully,  bfll'le,  9.  A noisy,  blustering,  quarrelling  ' 
fellow; — r.  a.  to  overbear  with  noisy  mcnacings;  | 
— r.  a.  to  be  noisy  or  quarrelsome. 

Bulrush,  bfll'ruah,  9 . The  English  name  of  the  ! 
Typha  latifolia  and  angnstifolia,  two  wild  marsh 
plants,  called  also  Cat’s- tail : Order,  Typhina*. 

Bultel,  biH' tel,  1.  The  bran  or  refuse  of  meal  after 
dressing ; the  bag  wherein  meal  is  dressed ; a bol- 
ter-dot h. 

Bulwark,  bfll'wurk,  1.  ( behrercke , Dnt  bobcerkf. 
Germ.)  A bastion;  a fortification;  a security; 
a screen;  a shelter; — v.  a.  to  fortify;  to  strengthen 
with  bulwarks. 

Bum,  bum,  9.  ( bomme,  Dut.)  The  bottom  of  any- 
thing ; the  buttocks ; the  part  on  which  we  sit. 

Bum,  bum,  v.  n.  (jbommen,  to  resound,  from  bomme, 
a drum.  Out.)  To  make  a bumming  sound  or 
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report.  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Scot- 
land, is  applied  to  the  sound  of  a spinning-wheel, 
or  to  the  hum  of  the  bee. 

Make  hit  smug  *tri  bear  a bumming  sound 
In  a vimnjr  merchant's  ear.— 

Mar  mien’ i Scourye  of  \TUa*p, 

Bumastes,  ba-mas'tes,  a.  A name  given  by  Mur- 
chison to  a genus  of  Trilobites,  found  in  the  upper 
Silurium  strata. 

Bumbailiff,  bum-balif,  a (a  corruption  of  bound, 
and  bailiff.)  A bailiff  of  the  lowest  kind,  who  is 
employed  in  making  arrests. 

Bum  hard,  bum'bdrrf,  t.  (corrupted  from  bombard.) 
A great  gun;  a blade  jack;  a leathern  pitcher. 

Bumbabt. — See  Bombast. 

Bumblebee,  bum'bl-be,  a.  ( bombua , Lat.)  The 
name  given  in  the  North  of  England  to  the  Hum- 
ble-bee, from  tbe  bumming  or  bumming  sound 
which  it  makes:  called  bumbee  in  Scotland. 

ik’MBOAT,  bum 'bote,  a.  (from  bum  and  boat,  or  per- 
haps from  bump.)  A boat  in  which  articles  of 
provision,  &c.,  are  carried  for  sale  to  a ship. 

Bumelia,  bu-me'le-a,  a.  (nclia,  the  Greek  name  of 
the  wild  ash.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
chiefly  of  trees : Order,  Sapote*. 

Bum  kin,  burn 'kin,  $.  Tbe  short  boom  projecting 
from  the  bows  of  a ship ; a small  outriggiog  over 
the  stern  of  a boat. 

Bump,  bump,  a.  ( bompt , a stroke  or  blow,  Goth,  and 
Icelan.)  A swelling;  a protuberance;  a heavy 
blow ; — v.  n.  to  make  a loud  or  hollow  noise,  as 
the  bittern. 

Bumper,  bum 'pur,  a.  A cup  or  glass  filled  till  the 
liquor  swells  over  tbe  brim. 

Bumpkin,  bum 'kin,  #.  An  awkward  heavy  rustic; 
a country  lout. 

Bumpkinly,  bum 'kin -le,  a.  Haring  the  manners 
of  a down ; clownish. 

Bun,  ) bun,  i.  (bunndo,  Span.)  A kind  of  sweet 

Bunn,)  bread. 

Buncu,  bunah,  ».  ( bunk e,  Goth.)  A hard  lump ; a 
knob;  a protuberance;  a cluster;  a number  of 
the  same  kind  growing  together;  a number  of 
things  tied  together ; anything  bound  into  a knot, 
as  a bunch  of  ribbon  ; a tuft ;— r.  n.  to  swell  out 
in  a bunch ; to  grow  out  in  protuberances. 

Bumciibacked,  bunah'bakt,  a.  Having  a bunch 
on  tbe  back ; crookbucked. 

Bcnchinesb,  bun'she-nes,  t.  Tbo  quality  of  being 
bunchy,  or  growing  in  bunches. 

BUKCHOSIA,  bun-ko'shc-a,  i.  (bunchot,  coffee,  Arab.) 
A genus  of  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  resemble 
those  of  the  coffee  plant : Order,  Malpighace*. 

Bunchy,  bun 'she,  a.  Growing  in  bundles;  baring 
tufts. 

Bundle,  bon'd],  l.  (fttcmeZ,  Welsh,  byndel,  Sax. 
bundel,  Dot.)  A number  of  things  bound  together; 
a roll;  any  thing  rolled  up;— v.  a.  to  tie  in  a 
bundle ; to  tie  together. 

Bung,  bung,  a.  (Jrwng,  Welsh.)  The  stopper  for 
closing  the  bunghole  of  a cask ; — e.  a.  to  dose  up 
the  hole  of  a cask  with  a bung. 

Bungalow,  bung'ga-lo,  a.  Tbo  name  given  in 
India  to  a country  house  built  of  light  materials. 

Bcngabus,  bung'ga-rus,  a.  A genus  of  serpents : 
Order,  Opliidia. 

Bcno-drawer,  bnng'draw-ur,  a.  An  instrument 
for  taking  the  bung  out  of  a cask. 

Bunora,  bun'je-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  AL  a Bunge.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Scrophularine. 


Bunghole,  bungTiole,  a.  The  hole  in  a cask,  by 
which  it  is  filled,  and  is  afterwards  stopped  up. 

Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of 

Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a bunykoUf—Shoka. 

Bungle,  bung'gl,  v.  i*.  ( bungler , Welsh.)  To  per- 
form clumsily ; — v.  a.  to  botch ; to  make  or  man- 
age awkwardly ; — I.  a botch ; a clumsy  perform- 
ance ; inaccuracy ; awkwardness ; blunder. 

Bungler,  bung'glur,  «.  A bad  workman ; an  awk- 
ward or  clumsy  performer;  a person  without  skill. 

Bungling,  bunggling,  a.  Without  the  requisite 
skill  or  attention ; clumsy ; awkward. 

Bunglinoly,  bung'gling-le,  ad.  Clumsily;  awk- 
wardly. 

Bunladile,  bu-ni-a'de-e,  a.  ( bunias , one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  erect  branched  plante; 
Order,  Crucifer*. 

Bunias,  bu'ne-as,  a.  (6oswo«,  a hill,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  plants  with  yellow  flowers,  which  grow  in  ele- 
vated situations.  Type  of  the  tribe  Burundi?*. 

Bunion,  bun'yun,  a.  Inflammation  of  the  bursa 
muoosa  at  the  inside  of  the  hall  of  the  great  toe. 

Bunium,  ba'ne-nm,  a.  ( bounoa , a hill,  Gr  ) A genus 
of  umbelliferous  plants:  so  named  from  their 
growing  in  elevated  places. 

Bunker,  bunglcur,  a.  A word  used  in  Scotland 
for  a small  recess  in  a building,  or  a small  closet 
for  holding  coals  or  lumber. 

Bunt,  bunt,  a.  A swelling  part ; the  middle  part 
of  a sail  formed  into  a sort  of  bag,  tliat  it  may 
reoeive  the  more  wind.  In  Conchology,  an  in- 
creasing cavity ; a tunnel ; — p.  n.  to  swell  out,  as 
a sail  bunts  out. 

Bunter,  bun'tur,  a.  A cant  word  for  a woman 
wbo  picks  up  rags  about  the  streets ; a word  of  . 
contempt  for  a low  vulgar  woman. 

Buktinb,  bun'tin,  > a.  The  woollen  stuff  of  which 

Bunting,  bun'ting,)  a ship's  colours  and  signals  . 
are  made. 

Bunting,  bun'ting,  a.  In  Ornithology,  the  Embe- 
rixa  miliaria.  , 

Buntlines,  bunt'linre,  a.  Small  lines  made  fast  to  I 
cringles  on  the  bottom  of  the  sails,  their  use  being 
to  trice  up  the  bunt  of  the  sail  for  the  better  furl-  ; 
ing  it  up. 

Buoy,  bwoy,  a.  (bovte,  Fr.  boya , Span.)  A Bhort 
piece  of  wood,  or  a close-hooped  barrel,  fastened 
so  as  to  float  directly  over  the  anchor,  to  deter- 
mine its  exact  position,  or  used  to  point  out  the 
course  which  a vessel  should  steer ; — v.  a.  to  keep 
afloat ; to  bear  up  in  any  fluid ; to  sustain ; to 
keep  from  sinking  into  melancholy  or  despair ; to 
fix  buoys;— e.  «.  to  float;  to  rise  by  specific 
lightness. 

Buoyancy,  bwoy'an-se,  a.  The  quality  of  floating 
on  the  surface  of  • fluid ; specific  lightness,  as 
ascending  or  floating  in  the  atmosphere 

Buoyant,  bwoy'ant,  a.  Floating;  light;  having 
no  tendency  to  sink,  or  to  be  depressed. 

Buoyantly,  bwoy'aot-le,  ad.  In  a buoyant  man- 
ner. 

Buoyrope,  bwoy 'rope,  *.  The  rope  which  fastens 
the  buoy  to  the  anchor. 

Bupeina,  bu'pe-na,  a.  ( bout , an  extensive  particle, 
and  peina,  hunger,  Gr.)  A voracious  appetite.  j 

Buphaga,  bu-fa'ga,  a.  (boua,  an  ox,  and  phago , I 
eat,  Gr.)  The  oxpecker,  an  African  bird,  which  | 
preys  on  tbe  larvae  bred  in  the  skin  of  oxen  : 
Tribe,  Scansores. 

Buththalmia,  buf-rtal'me-a,  a.  ( boua , an  ox,  and 
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ophlhalmoj,  an  eye,  so  named  from  the  enlarged 
state  of  the  eye,  Gr.)  Hydrophthalmia,  or  dropsy 
of  the  eye. 

Bupleurum,  bif-plu'rum,  *.  (boua,  an  ox,  and 
pleuron , a side,  Gr.  from  its  supposed  qualities  of 
swelling  oxen  which  feed  on  some  of  the  species  ) 
Hare's-ear,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Umbellifera*. 

Buprestes,  bu-prca'tia,  *.  A genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  richly  coloured  with  metallic  shades 
of  green  and  blue. 

BuPRKsnDiE,  bu-pres'te-de,  t.  A family  of  Co- 
leopterous insects,  having  the  body  remarkably 
long,  and  generally  very  narrow  behind,  and  richly 
coloured. 

Bur,  bnr,  *.  A rough  prickly  covering  of  the  heads 
of  certain  plants ; a broad  ring  of  iron  behind  the 
handle  of  the  spears  used  formerly  in  tilting. 

BURA8A1A,  bur-a-sa'ya,  *-  (bourasahn,  the  name  of 
the  plant  in  Madagascar.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  Madagascar:  Order,  Meniapemuicea*. 

Burbot,  bur'bot,  a.  The  Gadus  lota,  a fish,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour. — See 
Gadus. 

Bordelais,  bur'de-lay,  ».  (French.)  A sort  of 
grape. 

Burden,  bur'dn,  \ t.  ( byrden,  ht/rthm.  Sax.)  A 

Burthen,  bur'thn,!  load;  something  to  be  borne  ! 
or  carried;  something  difficult,  grievous,  or  weari-  { 
some ; a birth ; the  verse  repeated  in  a song,  or 
the  return  of  the  theme  at  the  end  of  each  verse ; 

! I the  chorus ; the  quantity  that  a ship  will  carry, 

I ! or  the  capacity  of  a ship,  as  * a ship  of  a hundred  , 
tons  burthen.’  The  term  is  used  by  Chaucer  for 
j a club,  but  this  sense  is  obsolete. 

! Burden,  bur'dn,  v.  a.  To  load ; to  encumber. 

Burdkner,  bur'den-ur,  ».  One  who  imposes  heavy 
burdens ; an  oppressor. 

Burdknous,  bur'den-us,  a.  Grievous;  oppressive; 
wearisome;  useless;  cumbersome. — Obsolete. 

Hut  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth, 

A burtfnou*  drone ; to  visitants  a krxc.—  .Wilton. 

| Burdensome,  bur 'den-sum,  a.  Grievous ; heavy ; 
distressing. 

Buudensomelt,  bur'den-sum-le,  ad.  Heavily; 
oppressively. 

Bi  RDKN8OMKNE88,  bur'den-sum-nes,  s.  Weight; 
heaviness;  oppressiveness. 

Burdock,  bur'dok,  i.  Tlie  English  name  of  Arc- 
I tium  burdana,  or  woolly-headed  burdana : Order, 
Composite  Carduacesc. 

Bureau,  b£I-ro',  ».  (French.)  A chest  of  drawers 
with  a writing  board ; the  chamber  of  an  officer  of 
government,  or  private  functionary,  where  business 
is  transacted. 

Burette,  bfi-ret',  t.  An  instrument  in  the  che- 
mical laboratory,  and  in  the  assay  office,  for  divid- 
j ing  a given  portion  of  any  liquid  into  100  or  1000 
equal  parts. 

Burg,  burg,  #.  (fturA,  birr  kg,  Sax.)  Anciently  a 
walled  town,  but  now  a city  or  town  which  sends 
members  to  parliament. — See  Borough. 

Burgage,  bur'gaje,  $.  In  Law,  a tenure  applied 
to  cities  and  towns,  whereby  the  owners  of  tene- 
ments or  lands  hold  them  by  the  payment  of  a 
rent  to  the  sovereign  or  other  person.  Burgage 
Holding , one  of  the  forms  of  feudal  tenure  in 
Scotland.  The  holders  of  the  fiefs  under  the 
| characters  of  privileges  in  fsvour  of  the  burghs, 
held  directly  of  the  crown,  returning  service  by 

I watching  and  warding. 

: 


Burqanet,  bnr'ga-net,  ) a.  (bourgnignote,  Fr.) 

Buroonet,  bur'go-net,  ) A kind  of  helmet ; the 
Spanish  murrion. 

Burgeois,  boor-zha',  a.  (bourgeois,  Fr.)  A citizen; 
a burgess. 

Burgeois,  ^bur-joys',#.  Type  or  printing  let-  ! 

Bourgeois,  > ter,  smaller  than  long-primer,  and 
larger  than  brevier. 

Burgeon,  hur’jun,  a.  In  Gardening,  a small  knot 
put  forth  by  the  branch  of  a tree  in  spring. 

Burgess,  bur'jes,  a.  ( bourgeois , Fr.)  An  inliabi- 
tant  of  a borough,  or  one  who  possesses  a tene- 
ment therein ; a citizen  or  freeman  of  a borough ; 
a representative  of  a borough  in  parliament. 

Burgesshjf,  bur'jes-ship,  a.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  a burgess. 

Burgh,  bur'ro  or  burg,  a.  The  word  used  in  Scot- 
land for  Borough. — Which  see. 

Burgh-bote,  burg'boie,  i.  In  old  Law,  a tribute 
or  contribution  towards  the  building  or  repairing 
of  castles  or  walls  of  a borough  or  city. — Obsolete. 

Buroh-brech,  burg'bretsh,  a.  A fine  imposed  on 
the  community  of  a town  for  a breach  of  the  peace. 
— Obsolete. 

Burgher,  bnr'gur,  a.  An  inhabitant  of  a burgh  or 
borough,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  place. 

Burohers,  bur'gurz,  a.  The  name  taken  by  a 
Urge  body  of  seceders  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, originally  connected  with  the  Associate 
Presbytery ; but,  in  consequence  of  differences 
having  arisen  about  the  lawfulness  of  the  burgess 
oath,  a separation  ensued.  Those  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  were  termed  Antiburghers.  These 
sects  have  since  been  reunited. 

Burghership,  bur'gur-ship,  a.  The  privilege  of 
a burgher. 

Burgh-mails,  burg'mayls,  #.  The  ancient  prac- 
tice of  yearly  payments  made  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  introduced  by  Malcolm  III.,  and  resem- 
bling the  fee-farm  rent*  of  boroughs  in  England. 

Burg H -master,  burg'mas-tur,  a.  An  officer  in 
the  tin  mines,  who  directs  and  lays  out  the  meers 
for  the  workmen,  &c. ; otherwise  denominated 
Bailiff  and  Barmaster. 

Burgiimote,  burg'mote,  i.  The  ancient  court  of 
a burgh  or  borough.  By  the  laws  of  Edgar,  the 
burghmote  was  to  be  held  thrice  in  the  year,  and 
by  thoee  of  Henry  I.  twelve  times. 

Burglar,  bur'glur,  t.  ( burh , a house.  Sax.  and 
lartron , a thief,  Fr.)  One  guilty  of  breaking  into 
a house  by  night. 

Burglarian,  bur-gla're-un,  a.  A person  guilty  of 
burglary. 

Burglarious,  bur-gla'rc-us,  a.  Relating  to  the 
crime  of  housebreaking. 

Burglariously,  bur-gla're-us-le,  ad.  In  the 
manner  of  a burglar. 

Burglary,  bur'glur-e,  a.  The  crime  of  breaking 
into  the  house  of  another  by  night,  with  a feloni- 
ous intent. 

Burgmote. — See  Burghmote. 

Burgomaster,  bur'go-mas-tur,  a.  The  name 
given  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  larger  towns 
of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany. 

BVRGOUT,  bur-goo',  a.  (French.)  A kind  of  gruel  ' 
or  pottage  used  at  sea. 

Burg  rave,  bur'grnve,  a.  (burg,  castle,  and  gmf 
count,  Germ.)  In  Germany,  a hereditary  gover- 
nor of  a castle,  having  the  right  of  inflicting  pun- 
ishment, imposing  taxes,  &c. 
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Burgundy,  bur'gun-de,  a.  Wine  so  called,  from  j 
its  being  made  in  Burgundy. 

I Buroundy  Pitch,  bur'gun-de  pitah,  #.  The  juice* 
of  the  Pinos  abies.  strained  through  a linen  cloth. 

1 It  is  principally  used  as  a plaster,  applied  to  the 
chest  or  back,  in  coughs,  &c. 

| Burial,  ber're-al,  s.  The  act  of  burying;  sepul- 
ture ; interment ; the  act  of  placing  anything 
under  earth  or  water;  the  church  service  for 
! funerals. 

Burial-place,  ber're-al-plase,  a.  A place  set 
apart  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ; a gtaveynrd. 

Bi  kikh,  ber're-ur,  ».  One  that  buries;  one  that 
performs  the  act  of  interment. 

Burin,  bn'rin,  a.  (French.)  A graver ; a tool  for 
engraving. 

Burke,  bark,  v.  a.  (A  word  improperly  intro- 
duced into  the  language  from  the  murders  com- 
mitted by  Burke  and  Hare  in  Edinburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  bodies  of  their  victims  ns 
subjects  for  dissection.)  To  strangle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissection  ; to  put  a sudden  end  to,  as  to 
burke  a speech  or  purpose. 

Burl,  burl,  r.  a.  To  dress  cloth  as  fullers  do;  the 
process  of  clearing  off  the  knots  and  ends  of  thread 
from  cloth,  preparatory  to  dyeing. 

Burlkr,  bur'lur,  a.  A dresser  of  doth. 

Burlesque,  bur-leak',  a.  (French,  burleaco,  ltd.) 
Jocular;  tending  to  raise  laughter  by  ridiculous 
associations; — a.  ludicrous  contrasts;  a subject 
so  distorted  by  wit  and  ridicule  as  to  create  amuse- 
ment ; — c.  a.  to  turn  to  ridicule ; to  reader  ludi- 
crous. 

Burlesques,  bur-lcs'kur,  ».  One  who  turns  a 
subject  or  circumstance  into  ridicule ; one  who 
burlesques. 

Burlktta,  bur-let'ta,  i.  A light,  comic,  musical 
drama. 

Burliness,  bnrle-nes,  a.  Bulk  ; bluster. 

Burly,  bur'le,  a.  Great  of  stature;  bulky;  tumid; 
replete ; boisterous. 

Burmannle,  bur-inan'ne-e,  a.  A natural  order  of 
epigynous  Exogens,  allied  to  the  Ainaryllidea*, 
from  which  they  were  separated  by  Spreugel. 

, The  species  are  herbaceous  plants,  with  tufted 
radicle ; leaves  acute  or  wanting ; flowers  termi- 
nal and  sessile,  upon  a two  or  three*  branched 
rachis,  or  solitary.  The  Burmannucexc  of  Liudley. 

Burn,  burn,  a.  (Saxon.)  A streamlet. 

I Burn,  bum,  r.  a.  (barman.  Sax.)  Past  and  past 

part,  burned  or  burnt.  To  consume  with  fire  ; to 
decompose  or  separate  bodies  by  the  action  of 
'!  heat;  to  wound  or  hurt  with  fire  or  heat.  In 
Cookery,  to  injure  food  by  unnecessary  heat ; to 
calcine  with  violent  heat ; to  affect  with  excessive 

I I stimulus  ; — v.  n.  to  be  on  fire ; to  be  kindled  ; to 
shine ; to  sparkle ; to  be  inflamed  with  passioD 
or  desire ; to  act  with  destructive  violence — used 

I j of  the  passions ; to  be  in  a state  of  destructive 
'|  commotion  ; — a.  a hurt  or  injury,  caused  by  the 
action  of  fire. 

Burnable,  burn'a-bl,  n.  That  may  be  burned, 
j Burner,  bur'nur,  a.  A person  who  burns  or  sets 
tire  to  anything. 

! Burnino,  burn'ing,  a.  (homing,  Sax.)  Ignition ; 

combustion ; a fire ; inflammation  ; the  raging  of 
] I passion  ; the  act  of  burning ; — a.  vehement ; 

| 1 powerful ; scorching. 

Burnino-OLASE,  bur'nlng-glas,  a.  A convex  lens 
which  unite*  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  it  in  f 
240 
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so  narrow  a space,  as  to  cause  them  to  kindle  any 
combustible  matter  coming  in  tln-ir  way. 

Burnish,  bur'niali,  c.  a.  (brunir,  Fr.  brunire,  Ital.) 
To  polish;  to  make  bright ; to  give  a gloss  to; — 
v.  n.  to  grow  bright  or  glossy; — a.  a gloss ; lustre. 
Deer  are  said  to  burnish  their  heads  when  rubbing 
off  it  white  downy  skin  from  their  horns  against 
a tree. 

BUUN18HF.R,  bur'nish-ur,  a.  One  who  burnishes 
or  polishes  anything;  an  instrument  used  by  va- 
rious trades  in  polishing. 

Burnt,  burnt.  Paat  /xirf.  of  the  verb  7b  bum. 

Buknt-okkerino,  burnt 'of-fur-ing,  a.  An  offer- 
ing made  upon  an  altar  by  the  burning  of  the 
victim  as  an  atonement  for  sin. 

Bur  Parsley. — See  Caucalis. 

Burr,  bur,  a.  The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  ear;  the 
round  knot  of  a horn  next  a deer’s  head. 

Burrel-shot,  bur  ril -shot,  a.  Small  bullets,  pieces 
of  iron,  nails,  &c.,  put  into  cases  to  be  discharged 
from  a cannon. 

Burrh-stonk,  buri stone,  a.  Mill-stone.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  burrli- stone  is  pure  silex,  generally 
of  a reddish  or  yellowish  colour,  and  full  of  pores 
and  cavities,  which  give  it  a corroded  and  cellular 
appearance. 

Burrock,  buri rok,  a.  A small  weir  or  dam,  where 
wheels  are  laid  in  a river  for  catching  fish. 

Burrow,  bur'ro,  a.  A hole  in  a warren  which 
serves  as  a covert  for  rabbits ; — r.  «.  to  make  holes 
in  the  ground  an  rabbits ; to  lodge  iu  any  con- 
cealed place.  This  word  is  sometimes  used  for 
Borough. — Which  see. 

Burr-reed,  bur'reed,  a.  The  Sparganum,  a genus 
of  British  plants : Order,  Amides. 

Buks.e  MucoS.e,  bur  sa  mu'ko-se,  a.  Mucous 
bags;  small  sacs  situated  about  the  joints,  being 
parts  of  the  sheaths  of  tendons. 

Bursar,  bur'sur,  a.  An  old  term  for  the  treasurer 
or  cash-keeper  of  a convent — it  now  denotes  the 
treasurer  of  a college ; a purser ; a student  who 
has  an  allowance  paid  from  a burse  or  fund  set 
apart  for  educational  purposes. 

BursaRIa,  bur-sa're-n,  a.  ( 'bursa, , a pouch,  Lat. 
from  the  pouch-shaped  form  of  its  capsules.)  A 
genus  cf  Australian  plants:  Order,  Pittosporca*. 
Also,  a genus  of  Iufusoria,  in  which  the  body  is 
hollow  like  a sac. 

BuusAJismr,  bur'sur-ship,  a.  The  office  of  a bur- 
sar. 

Bursary,  bur'sa-re,  a.  The  exchequer  of  colle- 
giate and  conventual  bodies.  In  Scottish  univer- 
sities, a sum  paid  annually  to  a student  to  defray 
his  class  fees. 

Bursatella,  bur-Ha-tel'Ia,  a.  A genus  of  the 
Aplysiamr,  or  Sea-hares,  with  nearly  globular 
bodies,  and  having  the  dorsal  edges  of  the  mantle 
united  together,  but  leaving  a short  opening  for 
the  water  to  the  branchue,  which  have  no  covering. 

Burse,  burs,  a.  ( bursa,  Lat.)  A name  formerly 
given  to  a public  edifice  or  exchange,  for  mer- 
chants to  negotiate  bills,  and  confer  on  inaUers 
relating  to  commerce : so  called  because  the  sign 
of  the  purse  was  anciently  set  over  such  a place ; 
the  exchange  in  the  Strand  was  termed  Britain's 
burse  by  James  I. 

Burseka,  bur-se'ra,  a.  (in  honour  of  Joachim  Bur- 
ser.)  A genus  of  plants,  tyj*  of  the  order  Bur- 
•eraceas. 

Buraekace.%:,  bur-se-ro'se-e,  a.  ( buraera , one  of  the 
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genera.)  A natural  order  of  Calyciflorotu  Exogen*, 
consulting  chiefly  of  trees  and  shrubs,  abounding 
in  balsamio  resin  or  gum.  Tbe  flowers  are  her- 
maphrodite, but  occasionally  unisexual ; calyx 
permanent,  neuriv  regular,  with  from  two  to  five 
divisions  inserted  below  the  disk,  rising  from  tbe 
calyx,  usually  valvate  in  aestivation  ; stamens  two 
^ or  four  times  as  many  as  there  are  petals,  perigy- 
noos  and  all  fertile  ; disk  orbicular,  or  annular ; 
ovary  two  or  four -celled,  superior,  and  sessile; 

I style  short  or  wanting,  with  their  stigmas  equal 
| in  number  to  the  cells  of  the  ovary ; fruit  drupa- 
ceous, two  five-celled,  with  the  outer  part  splitting 
1 into  valves. 

Burst,  burst,  v.  n.  (btrstan,  Sax.  benten,  Germ.) 
Past  and  past  part,  burst.  To  break  or  fly  open ; 
to  suffer  a violent  disruption ; to  fly  asunder ; to 
break  away ; to  spring ; to  come  suddenly ; to 
come  with  vioienoe ; to  begin  an  action  violently 
or  suddenly ; — r.  a.  to  break  suddenly ; to  make 
a quick  and  violent  disruption ; — a.  a sudden  dis- 
ruption ; a sudden  and  violent  action  of  any  kind. 

Burst,  burst,  ) a.  part.  Diseased  with  a hcr- 

Bursten,  burst'en,)  nia  or  rupture;  rent  asunder 
by  violent  action. 

Burster,  bur 'star,  s.  One  who  bursts  anything. 

Burthen. — See  Burden. 

Burton,  bur'tn,  $.  A small  tackle,  consisting  of 
two  single  pulleys. 

Burton*  a,  bur-to'ne-n,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Burton.) 
A genus  of  Australian  Leguminous  plants. 

Bukt,  bcr're,  v.  a.  (Jjyrgrm,  to  bury,  Sax.)  To 
inter;  to  put  bto  a grave;  to  bter,  with  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  ot  sepulture;  to  conceal; 
to  hide;  to  withdraw  into  seclusion ; to  commit 
to  the  water;  to  forget  and  forgive  an  iqjury. 

Burying,  ber're-bg,  t.  Burial;  the  solemnity  of 
a funeral. 

Bur  vino- place,  ber're-ing-plase,  i.  A plaoe  ap- 
pointed for  the  sepulture  of  the  dead. 

Bush,  bush,  t.  (busk,  Dao.)  A small  thicket;  a 
shrub ; an  assemblage  of  thick  brandies  inter- 
woven and  mixed  together ; with  hunters,  a fox’s 
tail ; a piece  of  metal  inserted  into  the  sheAves  of 
blocks  with  iron  pins  to  neutralise  the  friction ; 
anciently,  a bough  of  a tree  fixed  up  at  a door,  to 
show  that  good  liquor  was  sold  within  ; 

If  it  be  true,  that  good  wine  needs  no  busk, 

'Tis  true  tliui  a good  play  needs  no  epilogue.— 
Skats. 

— e.  a.  to  grow  thick  ; — e.  a.  to  insert  a bush  in 
a block. 

Bushel,  bush'd,  s.  ( boisseau , Fr.)  A British  mea- 
sure of  capacity  used  for  seed,  corn,  and  other  dry 
goods.  It  is  equivalent  to  4 pecks,  8 gallons,  or 
to  | of  s quarter.  Tbe  imperial  bushel  measures 
2218.192  cubic  inches,  or  36.348  French  litres; 
and  the  Winchester,  or  old  English  standard  corn 
bushel  (used  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere), 
measures  2150.42  cubic  inches,  or  35.237  litres  ; 
be  nee  33  Winchester  bushels  is  nearly  equal  to  32 
imperial  bushels.  Bushels  of  a cart  scKcel,  the 
iron  within  the  bole  of  the  nave,  to  preserve  it 
from  wearing. 

Bcshet.— See  Busket. 

Busuinebs,  bush'e-nes,  a.  Tito  quality  of  being 
bushy. 

Bushman,  bush 'man,  ».  A woodsman. 

Bi  8HMF.NT,  buah'ment,  $.  A thicket ; a cluster  of 
bushes.  — Obsolete. 

i 

Bub  nr,  bush'e,  a.  Full  of  branches ; covered  with 
spreading  bushes ; like  a bush. 

BUSILESS,  biz'ze-lca,  a.  At  leisure;  without  busi- 
ness; unemployed. 

Busily,  biz'ze-le,  ad.  With  an  air  of  importance ; 
curiously;  importunately;  with  unceasing  employ- 
ment ; with  an  air  of  hurry ; actively ; earnestly. 

Business,  biz 'ncs,  a.  Employment;  the  particular  ■ 
occupation  of  a persou  ; an  affair ; tbe  subject  of  ■ 
business ; the  affair  or  object  which  engages  tbe  j 
care  or  attention ; serious  engagement,  in  opposi-  ' 
tion  to  trivial  transactions ; right  of  action  ; a 
point ; a matter  of  question ; something  to  be  ex-  | 
ainiued  or  considered;  something  to  be  transacted ; i 
something  required  to  be  done. 

Bubinebb-LIKK,  biz'nes-likc,  a.  Active  in  busi-  , 
ness ; according  to  the  forms  of  business. 

Busiris,  bu-si'ris,  $.  In  Mythology,  tbe  son  of 
Neptune  and  Lybia,  a tyrant  of  Egypt,  and  a 
monstrous  giant,  who  fed  his  horees  with  human 
flesh  : be  was  killed  by  Hercules.  Also,  tbe  name 
common  to  many  of  tbe  Egyptian  princes.  In 
Malacology,  a genus  of  Nudibranchiate  Gastero- 
poda 

Busk,  busk,  s.  (btujuer,  to  stiffen,  Fr.)  A piece  of 
steel  or  whalebone  worn  by  women  to  strengthen 
their  stays.  Some  of  our  old  poets  use  this  word 
for  bushy  but  in  this  sense  it  is  obsolete ; — r.  a.  to  i 
make  ready.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  still  in  use  1 
in  the  north  of  England.  In  Scotland,  it  also  sig-  H 
nifies  to  dress,  probably  from  tbe  old  Fr.  busgw, 
part  of  the  female  attire  : 

A bonny  bride  la  aoon  busket.— Scotch  Proverb. 

Busked,)  bus'kit,  «.  A Sprig  or  small  bush;  a ! 

Busket,  ) compartment  of  a garden. 

Buskin,  baslcin,  *.  {brosdemy  Dut.)  A kind  of 
half  boot  or  shoe  which  comes  to  tho  middle  of  the  j 
leg,  worn  by  actors  on  the  stage.  Among  the 
classical  ancient.*,  a sort  of  stocking  or  boot  cover- 
ing tbe  foot  and  middle  of  the  leg,  and  tied  or 
fastened  below  the  knee.  The  term  is  often  used 
for  tragedy  itself  by  classic  authors. 

Busk  IKED,  bus'kind,  a.  Dressed  in  buskins. 

Busk  v,  bns'ke,o.  (written  by  Milton  bosky.)  Woody;  . 
shaded  with  woods;  overgrown  with  trees. 

Bess,  bns,  s.  (basio,  Lat)  A kiss;  a salute  with 
tbe  lips; — v.  a.  to  kiss ; to  salute  with  the  lips.  I 

Bust,  bust,  s.  (Jbusta , Span,  and  ItaL)  In  Painting  !| 
and  Sculpture,  the  head,  breast,  and  shoulders  of  j ; 
the  human  figure. 

BU8TAMITK,  bus'ta-mite,  *.  A mineral  occurring  in  j 
irregularly  dnqKjaed  prismatic  crystals,  with  a 
somewhat  fibrous  texture,  and  a pale-grey,  green-  : 
ish,  or  reddish  colour.  It  consist*  of  silica,  48.90;  ; 

protoxide  of  manganese,  3G.0C ; lime,  14.57;  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  0.81. 

Bustard,  bus'tdrd,  s.  Tbe  Otis  of  Unnwtis,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  tbe  Struthionidse,  or  Ostrich 
family. 

Bustle,  bos'sl,  v.  n.  To  be  busy;  to  stir;  to  be 
active; — a.  a tumult ; a great  stir  or  hurry. 

Bustler,  bus'lur,  i.  An  active  stirring  person. 

Busto. — See  Bust. 

Busy,  biz'ze,  a.  (bysgian,  bugan^  Sax.)  Employed 
with  earnestness  ; bustling ; active ; meddling ; 
troublesome;  vexatiouslj;  importunate ; — v.  a. 
to  employ ; to  engage  ; to  make  or  keep  busy. 

Busybody,  bix'ze-bod-de,  s.  A vain  meddling  per- 
son ; one  who  interferes  officiously.  ' 

But,  but,  conj.  ( butan.  Sax.)  Except;  except 
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that;  besides;  onlj;  unless;  yet;  however;  un- 
less ; — prep-  without ; except ; — (bout,  Fr.)  i.  a 
boundary;  the  end  of  any  plank  which  unites 
with  another  on  the  outside  of  a ship. 

Butcher,  but'tshur,  t.  ( boucher , Fr.)  One  who 
kills  animals  to  sell ; one  who  Blnughtera,  or  de- 
lights in  bloodshed  ; — v.  a.  to  kill ; to  murder, 
i Butcher-bird. — See  Lanius. 

Butcherliness,  but'tshur- le-nes,  t.  A brutal, 
savage,  butcherly  manner. 

Butcherly,  but'tshur-le,  a.  Cruel;  bloody;  grossly 
and  clumsily  barbarous. 

Butcher’s-broom. — See  Ruscds. 

Butchery,  but'tshur-e, ».  The  trade  of  a botcher; 

! murder ; cruelty ; slaughter ; the  place  where  ani- 
mals are  killed. 

Butba,  bu'te-a,  a.  A genus  of  plants  with  large 
fine  leaves,  and  large  showy  scarlet  flowers,  named 
in  honour  of  John  Earl  of  Bute. 

But-exd,  but'end,  ».  The  blunt  end  of  anything  ; 
the  end  upon  which  it  rests ; the  large  end ; — 
p.  o.  to  touch  at  the  one  end. 

Buteo,  bu'te-o,  t.  The  Buzzards,  a genus  of  birds 
of  the  hawk  kind : Type  of  the  subfamily  Buteo- 
nina*. 

Bcteonin.*,  bu-te-o-nin'ne,  $.  (buteo,  one  of  the 
genera.)  The  Buzzards,  a subfamily  of  the  Fal- 
conid®,  of  moderate  size  and  slender  form,  with 
long  wings ; Order,  Raptores. 

Bctirixus,  bu-tir'e-nus,  a.  A genus  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  Clupeine,  or  Herrings:  Family, 
Salmon  id*. 

Butler,  but'lur,  t.  ( bouieitlier , Fr.)  A servant  or 
officer  in  a family  intrusted  with  the  keeping  of 
the  liquors. 

I Butleraue,  butlur-idj,  > t.  The  office  of  a 

Butlership,  but'lur- ship,  j butler. 

^ Bltom  ACEiE,  bu-to-ma'se-e, ».  (bututmu,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A small  natural  order  of  Endogenous 
] aquatic  planta,  allied  to  the  Aliamacew,  or  water 
plantains.  The  leaves  are  cellular,  with  parallel 
veins,  often  producing  a milky  juice.  The  flowers 
occur  in  umbels,  or  are  solitary,  and  are  white, 
purple,  or  yellow;  sepals  three;  petals  three; 
stamens  hypogynona,  occasionally  abortive ; ovaries 
three,  six,  or  more ; stigmas  of  the  same  number 
as  the  ovaries ; the  seeds  are  minute,  and  attached 
to  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  Bruit ; no  albu- 
men. The  species  are  natives  of  Europe  and 
Siberia,  the  north-western  provinces  of  India,  and 
equinoctial  America. 

Butomus,  buto-mus,  a.  ( bous , an  ox,  and  temno,  I 
cut,  from  its  being  cropped  by  oxen.)  The  flow- 
ing rush,  a genus  of  plants : Type  of  the  order 
Butomaceae. 

Butment. — See  Abutment. 

Butryone,  but're-one,  t.  A name  given  by  Lowry 
to  a volatile  liquid,  composed  of  6 atoms  of  carbon, 
6 of  hydrogen,  and  l of  oxygen. 

Bctshakt,  but'shafl,  a.  An  arrow. — Obsolete. 

Butt,  but,  s.  (but,  Fr.)  The  place  on  which  the 
mark  to  be  shot  at  is  placed  ; the  point  at  which 
i a purpose  or  endeavour  is  directed  ; the  object  of 
aim  ; the  thing  against  which  any  attack  is  di- 
rected ; the  person  against  whom  the  raillery  and 
jests  of  a company  are  directed  ; a thrust  or  blow 
given  by  the  head  of  an  animal ; also,  the  name 
of  an  old  English  liquid  measure.  The  ale  or  beer 
butt  contained  108  ale  gallons — the  wine  butt, 
126  wine  gallons.  The  standard  gauge  of  the 
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butt  of  sherry  is  now  108  imperial  gallons.  Butr- 
hingu r,  those  employed  in  the  hanging  of  doors,  j 
shutters,  casements,  &c. ; — (buttare,  Ital.  bot/m, 
I)ut.)  r.  a.  to  thrust  or  strike  with  the  head  as  jj 
homed  animals  do. 

Butter,  but'tur,  t.  ( bvfyrutn , Lat.  buter.  Germ. 
butera,  Sax.  boter , Dut.)  An  unctuous  substance  ; 
obtained  from  cream  by  churning ; — r.  a.  to  smear 
or  oil  with  butter. 

Butter  and  Eggs,  but'tur  and  egz,  i.  A vulgar 
name  for  the  plant.  Narcissus  incomparabilis. 

Butter  and  Tallow'  Tree. — See  Pentadesma. 

Butter iiurp,  but'tur-bump,  t.  A vulgar  name 
given  in  some  places  to  the  Bittern. 

Butterbur,  but’tur-bur,  t.  The  white  butterbur 
and  the  oommon  butterbur  are  two  species  of  the  ; 
Tussilago,  or  Colt’a-foot — the  alba,  or  white;  and  I 
the  peUsitea,  or  common. 

Buttercup,  but'tur-knp, ».  The  Rununculus  arris, 
termed  also  R.  repens,  and  R.  bulbosus,  a yellow- 
flower  species  of  Crowfoot,  common  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  termed  also  buttertiower,  from  its 
being  erroneously  supposed  that  butter  obtained 
its  yellow  colour  from  it : Order,  Rununculoccie. 

Butterflower. — See  Buttercup. 

Butterfly,  but'tur  -fli,  s.  The  name  generally 
given  to  any  diurnal  Lepidopterous  insect,  after  it 
emerges  from  the  chrysalis  state. 

Butterfly-plant,  but'tur-ft»-plant,s.  TheOnci- 
dium  pnpilio,  a West  Indian  plant  * Order,  Or-  | 
chidcac. 

BuTTERIS,  but'tur-ris,)  $.  A steel  instrument  set 

Butters,  butturz,  ) in  a wooden  handle,  used  . 
by  farriers  for  paring  a horse’s  hoof. 

Buttermilk,  but'tur-milk,  t.  The  milk  which  \ 
remains  after  the  butter  lias  been  made  by  churn- 
ing. 

Butternut,  but'tur-nut,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  Caryo- 
car  butyrosum;  also,  the  name  given  to  a tree 
found  in  the  woods  of  Guiana. 

Butterprint,  but'tur- print,  ) t.  A piece  of 

BUTTERSTAMP,  but'tur  - sUmp,  ) carved  wood 
used  to  mark  butter. 

BuTTEHTOOTIf,  but'tur-tooM,  t.  The  great  broad 
foretooth. 

Blttertree,  bnt'tur-tre,  $.  A name  given  to  a 
remarkable  plant  found  by  Purk  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  which  yielded  by  pressure  a white  rich  j 
butter,  capable  of  being  kept  without  sail  for  a i 
year. 

Bitter  wort.— See  Penguicula. 

Buttery,  bul'tur-e,  a.  Having  the  appearance  or  - 
qualities  of  butter; — a.  an  apartment  in  a house 
where  provUions  are  kept. 

Buttock,  but'tuk,  $.  The  rump  or  protuberant 
part  behind;  that  part  of  a ship  which  is  her 
breadth  right  astern,  from  the  tack  upwards. 

Button,  but'tn,  s.  (bouton,  Fr.  bottone , Ital.  boton, 
Span.)  A catch,  or  small  ball,  used  in  fastening 
several  parts  of  dress;  any  knob  or  ball  fastened 
to  a smaller  body ; a bud ; a flat  piece  of  wood 
turning  on  a screw  to  fasten  doors.  Button  of  a 
bridle,  a ring  of  leather  through  which  the  reins 
are  passed,  and  which  slides  along  their  length. 
With  Sportsmen,  the  excrements  of  the  hare  and 
rabbit ; — p.  a.  to  button  or  clasp ; to  fasten  with  J 
buttons. 

Buttonflower. — See  Complies. 

Button noLE,  but'tn-hole,  a.  A loop  or  hole  to 
admit  a button. 
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Buttonmaker,  but'tn-ma'kur,  i.  One  who  makes 
buttons. 

Buttontree. — See  Conocarpus. 

Button  weed. — See  Spennacoce. 

Buttonwood. — See  Cephalanthos. 

Buttress,  but'tris,  $.  A mass  of  brickwork  or 
masonry  to  support  the  side  of  a wall  of  great 
height,  or  pressed  on  the  opposite  side  by  a bank 
of  earth  or  body  of  water.  Buttresses  are  em- 
ployed against  the  piers  of  gothic  buildings  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  vaulting.  The  pillared 
buttress  is  formed  by  vertical  planes  attached  to 
the  walls  themselves ; — v.  a.  to  prop  or  support 
by  a buttress. 

Butts,  buts,  t.  In  Agriculture,  short  ridges  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  occurring  at  the  angle  of  a field, 
when  the  direction  of  the  ridges  is  not  parallel  to 
one  of  the  sides. 

Butyrackous,  but-e-ra'shns,)  a.  (butyrum,  Lat.) 

B uty nous,  but'e-rua,  ) Having  the  quali- 

ties of  butter. 

Butyrates,  but'e-rayts,  #.  A genus  of  salts, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  butyric  acid  with 
salifiable  bases. 

1 Butyric  Acid,  but'e-rik  aa’rid,  i.  An  acid  exist- 
ing in  butter,  urine,  and  the  gastric  juice,  com- 
posed of  8 atoms  of  carbon,  3 of  oxygen,  and  6 
of  hydrogen.  It  is  a colourless  liquid,  with  a 
rancid  smell. 

Butyrixe,  but'e-rine,  #.  A name  given  by  Chev- 
reul  to  a peculiar  fatty  substance,  which,  with 
steorine  and  oleine,  constitutes  butter. 

Buxoawxia,  buks-baw'me-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  J.  C. 
Buxbawm.)  A genus  of  Moss  plants  fouud  in  fir 
woods : Order,  Evaginulat  i. 

Buxeous,  buk'she-us,  a.  Belonging  to  the  box-tree. 

Buxina,  buk'se-na, ) t.  A vegetable  alkali  obtained 

Buxixe,  buk'sin,  ) from  the  box- tree,  Buxus 
j sempervirens.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a deep 
brown  - coloured  translucent  mass,  has  a bitter 
1 taste,  and  excites  sneering. 

Buxom,  buk'sum,  a.  (botsum,  Sax.)  Gay;  lively; 
brisk ; wanton  ; jolly ; obedient ; yielding. — 01> 
j solete  in  the  two  last  senses. 

Buxomly,  buk'sum-le,  ad.  Wantonly ; amorously; 

1 obediently;  dutifully. — Obsolete  in  the  two  lost 
1 senses. 

Be XOM ness,  buk'sum- nes,  t.  Amorousness;  live- 
liness; meekness;  obedience. — Obsolete  in  the 
two  last  senses. 

Buxus,  buk'sus,  a.  (jsoxos,  Gr.)  The  Box-tree,  a 
■ genus  of  plants,  the  well-known  species,  Buxus 
j sempervirena,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  evergreen 
' shrubs.  The  dwarf  variety  is  used  almost  uni- 
• versally  as  a border -edging  in  the  gardens  of 
1 Europe. 

, Buy,  bi,  v.  a.  (bygan,  byrgan,  Sax.)  Past  and  past 
j part  bought.  To  purchase;  to  acquire  by  pay- 
ing a price;  to  obtain  for  money,  or  something 
equivalent;  to  procure  some  advantage  by  some- 
thing that  deserves  it,  or  at  some  price;  to  bribe; 
— v.  n.  to  treat  about  a purchase. 

Buyer,  bi'ur,  s.  One  who  buys ; a purchaser. 

Buzz,  bux,  e.  *.  (buzzicart,  Ital.)  To  hum ; to 
make  a noise  like  bees ; to  whisper ; to  make  a 
low  hissing  sound ; — r.  a.  to  spread  secretly  ; — $. 
the  noise  of  a bee ; a whisper. 

1 Buzzard,  buz'zdrd,  a.  The  Boteo,  a species  of 
j hawk  common  in  England;  a dunce;  a block  - 
1 head; — a.  senseless;  stupid. 

Buzzer,  bux'zur,  s.  A secret  whisperer. 

Buzzingly,  buz'zing-lo,  ad.  In  a manner  liketl.i  ! 
hum  of  the  bee. 

By,  bi,  prep.  (bi,  be,  big , Sax.)  Near;  close  to;  i 
by  means  of,  as  4 we  hope  to  gain  by  you.’  It 
shows  the  manner  of  an  action,  as  4 seize  her  by 
force.’  It  notes  the  quantity  at  a time,  as  * to 
sell  by  the  ounce ;’ — on,  as  * by  land,  by  water, 
they  renew  their  charge ;’  according  to,  as  1 it  is 
right  by  law.’  It  notes  the  sum  of  difference 
between  two  things  compared,  as  * it  is  shorter 
by  a yard.’  Before  himself,  herself,  or  themselves, 
it  denotes  the  absence  of  all  others,  as 
More  pleased  to  keep  it  till  their  friends  should  come. 
Than  eat  tire  sweetest  by  themselves  at  borne. — I'ope. 

It  is  used  in  solemn  swearing  and  abjuring,  as 
By  him  who  made  yon  sun  and  moon. 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded.— Bunts. 

It  signifies  specification,  as  ‘ to  call  by  name.’  It  , 
denotes  the  same  direction  with,  as  ‘they  were 
striated  or  furrowed  by  the  length;’ — ad.  near, 
at  a short  distance ; by  and  by,  in  a short  time ; 

— s.  something  not  the  direct  and  immediate  ob- 
ject of  regard,  usually  accompanied  with  the  pre- 
position by,  as  ‘ by  the  by.*  In  Composition,  by 
implies  something  out  of  the  direct  way,  and  con- 
sequently some  obscurity,  as  4 a byroad some- 
thing irregular,  os  ‘a  byend;’  something  collateral, 
as  4 a byooncemment ;’  or  private,  as  4 a bylaw.* 
These  combinations  are  used  at  pleasure.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  common  instances : 

Bycnfeehovtt,  a coffeehouse  In  an  obscure  place ; byeon- 
eerttm/ni,  an  affair  which  is  not  the  main  business; 
byximer,  a pirate  corner;  bydrpatdence,  an  appen- 
dage, something  accidentally  dciM.-nding  on  another; 
bydrinkinp,  private  drinking  ■ byinterest,  private  interest 
distinct  from  that  of  the  public  ; bylane,  a lane  out  of  < 
the  usual  road ; bytnr?,  orders  made  in  court-leeta  or 
court-l>aron*  by  common  assent,  for  the  good  of  those 
who  make  them,  further  than  the  public  law  binds; 
bymatter,  something  incidental ; byname,  a nickname, 
a name  of  reproach ; byjmst.  time  past ; bypath,  a private 
or  obscure  path;  byreiped,  private  end  or  view ; byroad, 
an  obscure,  unfrequented  road  ; byroom,  a private 
room  attached  to  another;  bytpcrch,  an  incidental  or 
casual  speech  ; bystander,  a lookcr-on,  one  uncon- 
cerned ; o yrtrtet  an  obscure  street;  byturniny,  on  ob- 
scure turning  or  road  : byrictc,  private  self-interested 
purpose ; by walk,  a private  walk,  not  the  main  road  ; 
byway,  a private  or  obscure  way ; lywest,  westward,  to 
the  west  of;  byuipe,  a secret  stroke  or  sarcasm ; by- 
word, a saying,  a proverb. 

Byard,  bi'drd,  t.  A piece  of  leather  crossing  the 
breast,  used  by  those  who  drag  the  hutches  in 
coal  mines. 

Byhlib,  bib'lis,  s.  (from  Byblis,  the  daughter  of 
Miletus,  who  wept  herself  into  a fountain;  in 
allusion  to  the  habitation  of  the  plant  in  boggy 
places.)  A genus  of  Australian  plants,  with  blue 
flowers:  Order,  Dorscraceaj. 

BYE,  bi,  t.  A Saxon  word,  signifying  a dwelling; 
a habitation.  The  word  is  also  used  to  denote 
the  station  or  place  to  be  occupied  by  a person  in 
some  games.  In  Coursing,  a dog  is  said  to  4 run 
^ bye,’  when  it  runs  a course  against  another  not 
in  the  match — thus  equalising  its  runnings  to  the 
other  dogs  in  the  match. 

Byre,  hire,  t.  A word  used  in  Scotland  for  a cow- 
house. 

Byrkhid.e,  bir-rid'e,  t.  A family  of  clavioom 
Coleopterous  insects,  including  a number  of  genera; 
the  larva  of  some  of  which  are  very  destructive 
in  our  museums,  by  feeding  on  the  skins  of  birds, 
preserved  insects,  &c. 
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BYRREUTS— BYSSOMIA. 


BYSSUS— BYZANTINE. 


Btrriics,  bir'ras,  g.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, type  of  the  family  Byrrhid*. 

Btrsonima,  bir-son'e-ma,  $.  ( birsa , a hide,  and 
nimius,  much  used,  Lat.,  from  the  bark  of  wme 
| of  the  species  being  used  in  tanning  in  Brazil.) 
1 1 A genus  of  South  American  plants:  Order,  Mal- 
pighiaces. 

B v smack. c,  bis-sa'se-e,  s.  (byssus,  one  of  the  genera.) 
1 A tribe  of  Cryptogamic  plants  of  a filamentous 
texture.  It  includes,  among  others,  the  genus 
Rhizomorpha,  a variety  of  phosphorescent  silky 
fibrous  plants  found  on  decaying  wood,  in  mines, 
pits,  and  dark  places,  often  of  great  beauty. 

| Byssifkka,  bis-sife-ra,)  $.  (byssos,  fine  flax,  Gr.) 
! Bymsifkks,  bis'se-furs,  ) A family  of  Acephalous 
Mollusca,  including  those  bivalves  which,  like  the 
; muscle,  &c,,  are  attached  to  foreign  substances 
by  a byssus. 

j Byssine,  bis  sin,  s.  Made  of  silk;  having  a silky 
or  flax- like  appearance. 

Byssocladigm,  bis-so-kla'de-um,  #.  (byssos,  and 
klados,  a branch,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Algae  found 
! on  windows  in  fine  tufts : Tribe,  Confervaceie. 

Bymolite,  bia'so-lite,  s.  {byssus,  and  lithot , a 
stone,  Gr.)  A mineral  of  a soft,  fibrous,  silk- 
liko  texture,  found  in  the  Alps. 

Btssomia,  bia-so'nic-a,  s.  (6 yssos,  Gr.)  A genus 
| ; of  Acephalous  Molluscs,  with  an  oblong  bivalve 
shell,  furnished  with  a byssus,  inhabitants  of  the 
Arctic  seas. 


Brftsrs,  bis'sus,  s (bys*ns,  fine  flax,  Gr.)  A bunch 
of  silk-like  fibres,  by  which  many  bivalves  adhere 
to  other  substances  without  the  shell  itself  being 
deprived  of  the  power  of  locomotion.  The  pinna, 
the  pearl,  the  hammer  oyster,  and  some  muscles, 
are  examples. 

Bystbopogox,  be-stro-po'gon,  ».  (Aye,  I close,  and 
pogtm,  the  beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands : 
Order,  Labiate. 

BrrofKRiA,  bit-ne're-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Prof.  D.  S. 

A.  Byttner.)  A genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  natural 
order  Byttneriaceic,  which  is  composed  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  chiefly  tropical ; calyx  naked,  sometimes 
girded  with  an  involucre  sepal,  more  or  less  con- 
nected at  the  base,  and  constantly  valvate  in  aesti- 
vation; petals  bypogynoua  and  five  in  number,  j 
alternating  with  the  sepals;  stamens,  five  or  a 
multiple  of  five;  filaments  mouadelpbous  or  vari-  ! 
ons,  divided  at  the  tops;  anthers  two-celled ; car- 
pels joined  in  one  ovary,  crowned. 

Byzantine,  be-zan'tine,  ) a.  Pertaining  to  Bv- 

Byzantiax,  be-xan'shan,)  tan ti um,  the  ancient 

name  of  Constantinople. 

Byzantine,  be-zan'tine,  i.  The  Colchinm  byznn- 
tinum,  a perennial  bulbous- rooted  plant  from  the  | 
Levant:  Order,  Melanthace®.  Also,  a gold  com 
formerly  coined  at  Byzantium,  valued  at  £15 
sterling. 
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C— CABAL. 


C. 


CABAL — CABBAGE. 


Cf  the  third  letter  and  second  consonant  of  the 
English  alphabet,  has  two  sounds:  one  like  k,  as  in 
j call,  clack , craft,  coal , companion,  See.  j the  other 
I like  f,  as  in  Ctuar, cessation,  cinder , See.  It  sounds 

like  k before  a , o,  u,  or  a consonant ; and  like  s 
before  e,  t,  and  y.  As  a numeral,  C signifies 
J00 ; CC,  200,  Sec.  As  an  sbbreviation.it  stands 
for  Christ;  as  A.C.,  Anno  Christi  or  Ante  Chris- 
tum ; and  for  Cams,  Consul,  Caesar ; also  for 
Companion,  aa  C.B.,  Companion  of  the  Bath.  C, 
in  Music,  the  highest  part  in  a thorough  bass; 
again,  a simple  C,  or  rather  a semicircle,  placed 
after  the  cleff,  intimates  that  the  music  is  in  com- 
mon time,  which  is  either  qnick  or  slow,  as  it  is 
joined  with  allegro  or  adagio : if  alone,  it  is  usually 
adugio. 

I Caaba,  ka'a-bn,  #.  The  name  of  the  famous  square 
| i stone  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  object  of  Ma- 
hometan adoration,  said  to  have  been  presented 

\ to  Abraham  by  the  archangel  Gabriel. 

| Cab,  kab,  s.  A Hebrew  measure  of  about  three 

I I pints;  a light  carriage,  with  the  entrance  from 

behind,  drawn  by  one  horse.  * 

Cabal,  ka-bal',  ».  ( cabale \ Fr.)  A number  of  per- 
, i sons  united  in  some  secret  intrigue ; a plotting 
junto,  who  seek  to  accomplish  their  ends  by  arti- 
|j  fice.  The  word  was  applied  to  the  ministry  of 
ji  Charles  II.  as  characteristic  of  their  proceedings, 
tl  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and 
1 1 Lauderdale,  their  initials  forming  the  word ; — r.  n. 

to  form  close  intrigues ; to  unite  in  small  parties; 
! to  promote  private  views  by  secret  plotting. 


Cabal,  ka-bal',  ) s.  The  pretended  secret  sci- 

Cabala,  kab'a-la,j  ence  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  by 
which  they  could  interpret  difficult  passages  of 
scripture. 

Cabalism,  kab'a-lizm,  a.  The  pretended  secret 
science  of  the  cabatists. 

CABAL1ST,  kab'a-list,  s.  A Jewish  doctor  thoroughly 
initiated  into  the  supposed  mysteries  of  the  cabala. 

Cabalistic,  kab-a-lis  tik,  ) a.  Relating  to 

Cabalistical,  kab-a-lis'tc-kal,  f mysterious agen-  > 
cy;  something  that  has  an  occult  meaning. 

Cabalisticallt,  kab  - a - lis'tc  - kal-le,  ad.  In  a 
cabalistic  manner. 

Caballf.r,  ka-bslTur,  s.  One  who  engages  with 
others  in  close  designs  ; a secret  plotter ; one  who  j 
promotes  his  private  views  by  intrigue. 

Caballine,  kab'al-linc,  a.  ( cabullinus , Lit.)  Per- 
taining to  the  horse,  the  Equus  Cabulus  of  aoclo-  1 
gista. 

Cabaret,  knb'a-ret,  s.  (French.)  A tavern. 

Cabasbous,  ka-bas'so-us,  s.  A species  of  the  Ar- 
madillo, the  Tatouay ; also,  Cuvier’s  name  for  his 
fourth  division  of  the  Annadilloca. 

Cabbage,  kab'bij,  s.  The  English  name  of  the 
Cruciferous  genus  of  plants,  Brassies,  Calbagc- 
palm,  the  Areca,  a genua  of  palm-trees,  so  named 
from  the  nature  of  its  eatable  huge  terminal  bud. 
Cabbage- wood,  the  wood  of  the  cabbage-palm, 
sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  | 
furniture,  but  for  which  it  is  not  well  fitted.  Cab-  j [ 
bagenet,  a small  net  to  boil  cabbage  in; — v.  n.  to  ' 
purloin  cloth  in  the  making  of  clothes. 


CABIAI— CABOOSE. 


CABRIOLE— CACOPHONY. 


• Cam  a i,  ka-ta-a'i,  a.  The  Hydrocharus  capybara, 

I or  Water- bog. 

Cabin,  kab'in,  $.  ( calane,  Fr.)  A small  room; 
a cottage,  or  small  house;  a tent,  or  temporary 
habitation ; a superior  apartment  in  a sailing  ves- 
sel for  passengers,  as  distinguished  from  the  deck 
or  steerage; — v.n.  to  live  in  a cabin; — t.  a.  to 
confine  in  a cabin. 

Cabin- bot,  kab 'in-boy,  s.  A boy  who  waits  on 
the  cabin  passengers  on  board  a sailing  vessel. 
Cabin -mate,  one  who  occupies  the  same  cabin  with 
another. 

| Cabined,  kab'ind,  a.  Belonging  to  a cabin; — 

I v.  a.  to  confine  in  a cabin ; — r.  n.  to  be  shut  up. 
Cabinet,  kab'in -et,  a.  (French.)  A closet;  a 
small  room ; a private  room  in  which  consulta- 
tions are  held ; a close  or  safe  place  appropriated 
to  the  keeping  of  valuable  articles , a piece  of  fur- 
niture with  boxes,  doors,  and  drawers;  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  an  apartment  at  the  end  of  a 
gallery,  in  which  pictures  are  hung,  or  small  pieces 
of  sculpture,  medals,  bronzes,  or  other  articles  of 
cariosity  are  preserved;  the  select  oouncil  of  a 
i monarch,  or  executive  government ; — a.  a.  to  en- 
close. 

Cabinet-council,  kab'in-ct-kown'ril,  a.  A ooun- 
cil held  in  a private  manner;  a select  number  of 
privy  counsellors,  the  confidential  advisers  of  the 
1 crown. 

Cabinet-maker,  kab'in-et-ma'knr,  a.  A person 
whose  business  is  to  make  the  more  valuable 
kinds  of  ftimiture— - cabinets,  tables,  &c. 

Cabirj,  kab'e-ri,  a.  The  name  given  by  the  Phce- 
! nicians  to  their  deified  heroes,  or  sacred  priests, 
venerated  as  the  founders  of  their  religion. 
Cabirian,  ka-bir'e-an,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Ca- 
Cabiric,  ka-birlk,  ) biri,  or  the  mysteries 
connected  with  their  worship. 

Cable,  kaTil,  a.  (Fr.  and  Span.)  The  strong 
rope  or  chain  of  a ship  to  which  the  anchor  is 
fastened.  Cable' a length , 120  fathoms.  Cable , 
in  Architecture,  is  a moulding  in  the  lower  part 
of  a fluted  column,  representing  a rope  or  rush 
lying  in  the  fluting,  whioh  has  given  to  columns 
of  this  description  the  term  cable-fiuted.  Cabled 
flutes  are  such  Antes  as  are  filled  with  cables. 
Cabled,  kalild,  a.  Fastened  with  a cable  In 
Architecture,  the  filling  up  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
flute  of  a column  with  a cylindrical  piece  like  a 
cable.  In  Heraldry,  a term  applied  to  a cross, 
formed  of  the  two  ends  of  a ship’s  cable. 

Cablet,  kab'let,  a.  A tow  rope. 

Cable-tier,  ka'bl-teer,  a.  The  place  in  which  the 
cables  are  kept  coiled  up. 

Cabling,  ka'bling,  a.  The  filling  of  fintee  of  co- 
lumns with  cables,  or  the  cables  so  disposed. 
Caboched,  > ka-bosht',  a.  A term  in  Heraldry 
Caboshed,  j when  the  head  of  an  animal  is  repre- 
sented as  cut  off,  so  as  to  leave  no  part  of  the 
neck. 

Cabombace.e,  ka-bom-ba'se-e,  I.  (cabomba,  one  of 
the  genera.)  The  Water-shields,  a natural  order 
of  hypogynous  Exogens,  consisting  of  aquatic 
plants,  allied  to  the  woterlilies,  with  floating  peltate 
leaves ; purple  and  yellow,  solitary,  axillary  flowers ; 
sepals  three  or  four,  and  coloured  internally,  alter- 
nating with  the  same  number  of  petals. 

Caboose,  ka-boos',  a.  The  cooking-room  of  a ship; 
the  fireplace  at  which  victuals  are  cooked  in  a i 
! small  vessel.  ' 


Cabriole,  kab're-o-lay,  ^ a.  (cabriolet,  Fr.)  A 

Cabriolet,  kab're-o-lct,  ) light  open  carriage 
drawn  by  one  horse ; a gig : commonly  shortened 
into  Cab. 

Caburns,  kab'urnx,  $.  Small  lines  used  on  board 
a ship  for  binding  cables,  &cc. 

Cacali  a,  ka-ka'le-a,  «.  (kakoa,  pernicious,  and  linn, 
very,  Gr.  from  its  supposed  effects  upon  the  soil.) 
A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Family,  Senecioneie. 

Cacao,)  ko'ko,  ».  The  seed  of  Theobroma  cacao, 

Cocoa,)  the  chief  ingredient  in  chocolate. 

Cachalot,  katsh'a-lot,  s.  The  Physeter,  a genus 
of  Cetacea,  with  exceedingly  large  heads,  particu- 
larly in  front;  in  the  upper  jaw  of  which  there  is 
neither  whalebone  nor  teeth,  but  having  the  under 
armed  on  each  side  with  a range  of  cylindrical  or 
conical  teeth. 

Cachectic,  ka-kek'tik,  ) a.  Having  a bad 

Cachectic  a l,  ka-kek'te-kal,  ) condition  or  ill 
habit  of  body. 

Cachexy,  ka-kek'se,  a.  (koehexia,  Gr.)  A bad 
condition  or  habit  of  body,  as  that  arising  from 
scurvy,  syphilis,  & c.  The  term  is  also  used  syno- 
nymous with  Diathesis. — Which  see. 

Cachinnation,  kak-kc-na'shun,  a.  ( cacbmnatio, 
Lat)  Loud  laughter.  An  old  word. — Obsolete. 

CACBOLONO,  kush'o-long,  a.  (from  the  river  Cash, 
in  Bucharia,  where  it  occurs.)  A variety  of  Chal- 
cedony, of  a milk  or  yellow-white  colour. 

Cachrys,  kaTcris,  a.  (a  Greek  name  of  doubtful 
meaning.)  A genus  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

Cacuunde,  ka-kun'de,  a.  A Chinese  medicine, 
composed  of  various  aromatic  ingredients,  used  as 
a stimulant,  and  considered  efficacious  in  nervous 
complaints. 

Cacique,)  ka-zik',  a.  A title  given  to  the  petty 

Cazique,)  chiefs  of  several  countries  in  Central 
America. 

Cackle,  kakTd,  v.  ».  (kaakelen,  Dut.)  To  make 
a noise  as  a goose  or  hen ; to  laugh  or  giggle  like 
the  cackling  of  a goose;  to  prate  or  tattle  in  a 
foolish  manner; — a.  the  cackle  of  a goose  or  hen; 
idle  talk ; prattle. 

Cackler,  kak'lur,  a.  A fowl  that  cackles;  a tell- 
tale; a tattler. 

Cacochymic,  kak-o-kim'ik,  | a.  (Fa&w,  bad, 

CACOCUYMiCAL,kak-o-kim'e-kal,)  and  chgmoa , 
juice,  Gr.)  Haring  the  humours  vitiated. 

Cacochymy,  kak'ko-kim-e,  a.  An  unhealthy  state 
of  the  humours,  arising  from  a disorder  of  the 
secretions  or  excretions. 

Cacodemon,  kak-o-de'mon,  a.  ( kakoa , and  daimon, 
a spirit,  Gr.)  An  evil  spirit  or  genius  which 
was  supposed  to  influence  the  bodies  of  men,  and 
afflict  them  with  certain  disorders. 

Cacoetheb,  kak-o-eVAis,  a.  (kakoa,  and  ethoa , dis- 
position, Gr.)  In  Medicine,  a bad  habit  of  body; 
a malignant  ulcer ; an  UI  habit  or  propensity,  as 
in  the  phrase  ‘cacoethes  scribendi,’  an  itch  for 
authorship. 

Cacograpu  r,  kak-kog'gra-fe,#.  {kakoa,  and  grajtho, 
I write,  Gr.)  Bad  spelling. 

Cacolooy,  ka-kol'o-je,  a.  (kakoa,  and  logos,  a dis- 
course, Gr.)  Vicious  pronunciation. 

Cacophonic,  ka-ko-fon'nik,  ) o.  ( [kakoa , and 

Cacofhonical,  ka-ko-fon'ne-kalj  phone,  sound, 
Gr.)  Sounding  harshly. 

Cacophony,  ka-kof  'fo-ne,  a.  In  Rhetoric,  an  un- 
couth or  bad  tone  of  the  voice ; a discordance  or 
indistinctness  of  the  voice. 
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CACOTKCIINY — CADET. 


OADEW— CJJCLAS. 


CacotkchxT,  kak'ko-t«k-ne,  $.  (kaiat,  and  Uchnt, 
art,  Or.)  A mischievous  or  hurtful  art. 

CaCOTROPHT,  kakko-tro-fe,  t,  (kakoit  and  trophe, 
food,  Gr.)  Disordered  nutrition. 

CACTACKAi,  kak-ta'sc-e,  a.  ( cactus , one  of  the 
genera.)  The  Indian  Figs,  a natural  order  of 
epigynous  Exogens,  consisting  of  stems  usually 
angular  or  two-edged,  and  without  leaves,  or, 
when  present,  fleshy,  smooth,  and  entire,  or  spine- 
like.  The  flowers  in  many  of  the  species  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  showy.  They  are  natives 
of  America. 

CacTAL,  kak'tal,  o.  Pertaining  to  the  Cactaoes. 

Cactalks,  kak'tayls,  a.  One  of  Lindley’s  natural 
alliances,  including  Homaliacetc,  Loasacese,  and 
Cactace®,  consisting  of  epigynous  Exogcns,  with 
dicblamydeous,  polypetakms  flowers,  parietal  pla- 
centa, and  an  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen. 

Cactalu,  kak'tals,  a.  A name  given  by  Liudley  to 
tbe  C setae  err. 

Cactus,  kak'tus,  a.  fa  name  given  by  Theophras- 
tus to  a spiny  plant.)  The  Indian  Fig,  or  Melon- 
thistle,  a genus  of  plants  now  divided  into  several 
families,  embracing  many  genera  and  about  eight 
hundred  species:  Order,  Cactace®;  the  Cacti  of 
Jussieu,  the  Cacte®  and  Cnctoidear  of  others. 

Caci  minate,  ka-ku'me-nate,  v.  a.  (cacumino,  Lat.) 
To  make  sharp  or  pyramidal. 

Cadaoa,  ka-da'ba,  a.  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Capparitlace®. 

Cadaver,  ka-da'vur,  a.  (Latin.)  A corpse. 

Who  ever  came 

From  death  to  life  ! Who  cau  oadavert  raise  T — 
Davies. 

Cadaverous,  ka-dav'ur-us,  a.  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a dead  carcase;  having  the  qualities 
of  a dead  body. 

Cadaverously,  ka-dav'ur-us-le,  ad.  Resembling 
a dead  body. 

Caddis,  kad'dia,  a.  A kind  of  tape  or  ribbon  ; a 
kind  of  worm  or  grub  found  in  a case  of  straw. 

Caddow,  kad'do,  a.  An  old  name  for  a chough, 
or  jackdaw. 

Caddy,  kad’de,  a.  A little  box  for  keeping  tea. 

Cade,  kode,  a.  Tame;  soft;  tender;  domesticated; 
bred  by  hand,  as  a cade  lamb ; 

JIs  brought  his  oade  lamb  with  him  to  miwi- 
Skddon. 

— o.o.  to  breed  up  in  softness;  to  tame; — a. 
(cadus,  Lat.}  a barrel. 

Cadence,  ka'dena,  ) a.  ( cadence , Fr.  cadenda , 

Cadency,  ka'den-se,}  Span.)  Fall;  state  of 
sinking;  decline;  the  fall  of  the  voice ; sometimes 
the  general  modulation  of  the  to  ice ; the  flow  of 
verses  or  periods.  In  Music,  a pause  or  suspension 
at  the  end  of  an  air,  or  at  the  termination  of  a 
proper  chord.  In  Horsemanship,  an  equal  mea- 
sure or  proportion  observed  by  a horse  m all  his 
motions.  In  Heraldry,  tho  distinction  of  bouses 
or  families.  In  Dancing,  when  the  steps  follow 
the  notes  and  the  music ; — r.  a.  to  regulate  by 
musical  measure  or  proportion. 

Ca  D kne,  ka-dene',  a.  A species  of  inferior  carpeting. 

Cadent,  ka'dent,o.  (cadens,  Lat.)  Falling  down; 
■inking. 

Let  It  stamp  wrinkle*  la  her  brow  of  youth  ; 

With  anient  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks. — 

Shake. 

Cadenza,  kn-don'za,  t.  (Italian.)  The  fall  or  mo- 
dulation of  the  voice  in  singing, 
i Cadet,  ka-det',  ».  (cadet,  Kr.  codetta,  Ital.)  The 
I *.H« 


youngest  or  younger  son  of  a family;  a gentleman  1 
who  serves  in  the  army  with  a view  of  qualifying 
himself  for  the  military  profession  and  obtaining 
a commission ; a young  man  attending  a military  1 
school  Cadetship,  the  rank  of  a cadet. 

Cadew. — See  Caddis. 

Cade-worm. — See  Caddis. 

Cadge,  kadj,  v.  a.  To  carry  a burden;  to  carry 
on  the  back. 

Cadger,  kadjur,  t.  A carrier;  a huckster,  who 
brings  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  &c.,  from  the  country 
to  market. 

Cadgv,  kod'je,  a.  Cheerful ; merry  after  good  eat- 
ing and  drinking. — A low  word. 

CADI,  ka'dc,  #.  A Turkish  or  Persian  judge,  simi- 
lar to  » justice  of  peace  in  this  country. 

Cadi  A,  ka'de-a,  a.  (qundhy,  its  Arabic  name.)  A 
genus  of  Arabian  Leguminous  plants : Tribe,  So- 
phore®. 

Cadillac,  ka-dil'lak,  a.  A kind  of  pear 

Caomean,)  kad'me-an,  <u  Pertaining  to  Cadmos, 

Cadmian,  > who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
sixteen  simple  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  called 
the  Cadmian  letters. 

Cadmia,  knd'me-a,  a.  An  oxide  of  xinc,  which 
ooltccts  on  the  sides  of  furnaces  when  zinc  is  * 
sublimed.  i 

Cadmium,  kad'ine-um,  a.  ( kadmia , Gr.  a term  | 
applied  to  calamine  and  the  volatile  matters  which  1 
rise  from  the  furnace  in  the  preparing  of  brass.)  | 
A metal  obtained  from  xinc  ores.  It  has  a strong 
resemblance  to  tin,  but  is  harder  and  more  tens-  I 
dous.  It  is  ductile  and  malleable.  Sp.  gr.  6.604. 
Its  compounds  are : — | 

Cadmium,  OxUe  qf: — consisting  of  1 atom  of  cad  \ 
mium  = 56.8  -f-  I of  oxygen  = 8 ; making  its 
atomic  weight  = 63.8. 

Cadmium,  Chloride  of: — 1 atom  of  cadmium  and  | 
l of  chlorine  = 85.42 ; atomic  weight  = 91.22.  1 

Cadmium,  Iodide  of: — 1 atom  of  cadmium  and  l of 
iodine  = 126.3;  atomic  weight  = 182.1. 

Cadmium,  Sulphuret  of: — 1 atom  of  cadmium  and  1 
of  sulphur  = 16.1 ; atomic  weight  =719. 

CaduceaK,  ka-du'ae-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling the  caduceus  of  Mercury. 

Caduceus,  ka-du'se-us,  s.  In  Mythology,  the  j 
wand  or  sceptre  of  Mercury,  a rod  intwinod  by  ! 
two  serpents,  and  tipped  with  wings.  On  medals,  j 
it  is  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  was  carried  in  pro-  j 
cession  by  the  Roman  heralds  when  proclaiming  I 
it.  The  rod  was  the  emblem  of  power ; tlie  ser- 
pents, of  wisdom ; and  the  wings,  of  diligence  and 
activity. 

Caducitt,  ka-du'se-te,  s.  (caductts,  falling,  Lat.) 
Tendency  to  fall ; frailty. 

A heterugenous  jumble  of  youth  and  caducity.— 

Lord  ChttUrfidd. 

Caducous,  ka-du'kus,  a.  Falling  off  before  the 
time.  In  Botany,  applied  to  leaves  which  fail 
before  the  end  of  summer. 

Caducus,  ka-du'kus,  s.  The  epilepsy. 

Caduke,  ka'duke,  s.  (© aduc,  old  Fr.)  Frail  or 
fading. 

All  their  happiness  was  but  o adukc  and  untasting.— 

Walt'  LertHM. 

CiEClAS,  se'st-as,  s.  (Latin.)  A north-east  wind. 

Now,  from  the  north, 

Horens,  and  Caeiai,  and  Anmtt-s  l*>ud. 

And  Thraviaa  mid  tho  wood*.  und  sons  upturn.— 

Milton. 
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CECILIA — CAIN1T0. 


CAIRN — CALADIUM. 


| C.ECIIJA,  se-sil’c-a,  g.  A genus  of  Ophidian  rep- 
tiles : Family,  Nuda. 

Cjf.cum,  ec'kuin,  a.  That  part  of  the  large  intes- 
tines in  which  the  ileum  terminates. 

I C.elesti.ma,  se-les-ti'na,  i.  ( calcttis , celestial,  from 
1 its  sky-blue  flowers.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Tribe,  Eupatorese. 

C.eliferous,  se-lif’c-rus,  a.  Sustaining  the 
heavens. 

i Cjeupotekt,  se-lip'o-tent,  a.  Mighty  in  heaven 

C.enobita,  sc-no-bi'tM,  m.  A genus  of  Decapod 
i Crustaceans:  Family,  Macoura. 

C.enopikris,  se-nop'te  ria,  g.  ( kainog , new,  and 
pUrit%  a fern,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ferns  allied  to 
the  Spleen  wort  Asplenium  : Tribe,  Polypodia  ce*. 

Circle. — See  Cenile  and  Cerulean. 

(XcSALPUflA,  sih-al  pin'e-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  C. 
Cjesalpinus.)  Bruailetta,  a genus  of  Leguminous 
plants,  type  of  the  suborder  Ca?sal  pines*,  which 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  suborders  by  the 
petals  being  imbricated  when  in  aestivation,  and 
the  uppermost  being  interior. 

Cf  sari  am  Operatiom,  se-xa'ro-an  o-pur-a'shun, 
a.  The  surgical  operation  of  cutting  out  a child 
from  the  womb  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  or 
when  the  obstacles  to  delivery  are  so  great  as  to 
leave  uo  other  alternative : so  named  from  Julius 
Cwsar  having  been  thus  brought  into  the  world. 

C.K&1A,  se'she-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Frederic©  Casio.) 
A genus  of  Liliaceous  plants:  Tribe,  Antheriacew. 

C^esio,  se'zhe-o,  g.  A genus  of  Acauthopterygious 
I fusiform  fishes,  having  the  dorsal  and  anal  spines 
much  larger  than  the  others,  and  their  base  thickly 
covered  with  small  scales : Family,  Chsetodonid*. 

Cjesula,  se-sula,  g (casta,  beaten,  Lat,)  A genua 
• of  Composite  plants : Tribe,  Astero idea?. 

C-ESLUA,  se-su'ra,  g.  A figure  in  poetry,  by  which 
a short  syllable  after  a complete  foot  is  made  long. 

C-S8URAL,  scs’u-ral,  a.  Relating  to  the  poetical 
figure,  or  to  the  rhetorical  pause  of  the  voice  in 
reading  verse. 

Cafenet,  kaf  e-net,  s.  A Turkish  name  for  a hotel 
| or  coffeehouse. 

Caff  fine,  kaffay-in,  g.  A peculiar  principle  of  a 
mild  bitter  taste,  obtained  from  coffee  and  tea. 
It  U easily  crystalized  into  fine  silky  needles  by 
subaoetate  of  lead,  from  an  infusion  of  raw  coffee, 
when  certain  impurities  have  been  removed.  It  is 
composed  of  8 atoms  of  corbou,  3 of  hydrogen,  2 
of  nitrogen,  and  2 of  oxygen. 

Caffibo,  kaf-fis'o,  «.  An  Italian  oil  measure,  eqnal 
in  Malta  to  4|  imp.  gallons,  and  in  Messina  and 
Trieste  to  2$  imp.  gallons. 

Caftak,  kaftan,  s.  (Persic.)  A Turkish  or  Persian 
robe  or  vestment. 

Cao,  kag,  g.  A small  barrel  or  cask,  usually  writ- 
ten and  prononneed  Keg. 

Caoe,  kaje,  a.  (French.)  A place  of  confinement ; 
an  enclosure  made  of  wire  or  twigs,  in  which  birds 
or  beasts  ire  kept ; a palisadocd  enclosure  for  wild 
beasts ; a prison  for  petty  offenders.  In  Carpen- 
try, an  outer  work  enclosing  another  within  it ; — 
t.  a.  to  confine  in  a cage ; to  shut  up  in  confine- 
ment. 

And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly .—Skaks. 

Caic,  ) ka-eek',  *.  (French.)  A skiff  or  galley- 

Casquk, i boat;  a small  kind  of  bark  uaed  in  the 
east  of  Europe. 

Caimito,  kay-ni'to,  s.  The  Star- apple  of  the  West  ( 
Indite,  Chrysophyllum  eainita:  Order,  Sapotace*. 


Cairn,  kayrn,  a A heap  of  stones.  Catnu  were 
heaps  of  stones  which  anciently  used  to  be  raised 
by  way  of  monuments  over  the  ashes  of  the  great 
and  illustrious. 

Cairmgorum  Stomb,  kayrn 'gorme  stone,  a.  A 
variety  of  topaz,  or  rock  crystal,  obtained  from  a I 
mountain  in  Perthshire,  Scotland. 

Caisson,  ) kay-soon',  a.  (French.)  A chest  in 

Caissoom,)  which  bombs  or  gunpowder,  Ac.,  are 
placed  for  the  purpose  of  explosion ; an  ammuni- 
tion chest  or  waggon ; a wooden  frame  used  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  bridges. 

Caitiff  or  Caitif,  ka'tif,  a.  (caftico,  a slave,  ItaL  ! 
chaUiJjT,  wretched,  old  Fr.  captivus,  a captive,  Lat.) 

A mean  villain ; a despicable  knave.  The  word  * 
often  implies  a mixture  of  wickedness  and  misery ; 
— a.  base;  servile. 

Start  not,  Derviae, 

Tinge  not  thy  caitif  cheek  with  redd’uing  honour.— 

TKmtcm.  | 

| Cajancs,  ka-ja'nus,  a.  ( catjang , its  name  in  Mala- 
bar.) The  Pigeon  Pea,  an  East  Indian  genus  of 
Leguminous  plants:  Type  of  the  subtribo  Cra- 
nes?: Tribe,  Phaseole*. 

Cajaputi  Tree,  kiy-a-pu'ti  tre,  a.  The  Mela- 
leuca cajaputi,  an  East  Indian  tree,  from  the 
leaves  of  which  the  volatile,  green,  irritating  oil 
cajaputi  is  obtained,  which,  besides  other  properties, 
is  famed  for  its  virtues  as  a remedy  in  cholera. 

Cajole,  ka-jole',  v.  a.  (cajo/cr,  Fr.)  To  flatter;  to 
soothe ; to  coax ; to  deceive  or  delude  by  flat- 
tery. 

Cajoler,  ka-jolur,  a A flatterer ; a whecdler. 

CAJOLERY,  ka-jo'lur-e,  a.  Flattery;  wheedlery. 

Cake,  kake,  a.  A kind  of  bread  baked  into  a flat 
form ; anything  of  a flat  shape  resembling  a cake, 
as  a cake  of  ice , — e.  a.  to  form  into  a cake  or 
mass ; — r.  ».  to  harden  as  dongb  in  the  oven ; to 
concrete  into  a roundish  thin  mass.  In  the  north 
of  England,  geese  are  said  to  cat be,  and  bens  to 
cackle. 

Cakilk,  ka-kile',  a.  (Arabic.)  A genus  of  annual 
Cruciferous  plants,  one  species  of  which,  C.  mart- 
f»»a,  or  Sea-rocket,  is  found  on  the  sea  coasts  of 
Britain : Suborder,  Pleurorhize*. 

Calaba  Tree,  knl'n-ba  tre,  a.  The  Calophyllnm 
cal  aba,  a West  Indian  tree.  It  attains  a height 
of  about  thirty  feet:  Order,  Ciusiacea?;  the  Gut- 
tifers  of  Lindley. 

Calabash  Trf.e,  kal'a-hash  tre,  a.  The  Crescentia 
cujete,  a tree  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  and  bearing  a gourd-like  fruit,  filled  with 
a sourish  palp,  eaten  by  the  negroes ; the  shells  are 
used  as  bottles  for  holding  liquids : Order,  Crea- 
centisceje. 

C a lade,  ka-lade',  a The  slope  or  declivity  in  a 
rising  manege-ground. 

Caladenia,  ka-la-de'ne- a,  s.  ( kalos , beautiful,  and 
aden,  a gland,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Australian  plants : 
Order,  Orchideie. 

Ca  la  DIE  My  ka-la-di-e'e,  g.  ( caladium,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Amide*,  or  Arace* ; the  genera  of 
which  have  the  stamens  and  pistils  numerous, 
contiguous,  or  separated  by  tbe  rudimentary  bo- 
dies ; the  spadix  usually  naked  at  the  point,  and 

’ the  cells  ot  the  anthers  with  a very  thick  con- 
nective. 

Caladicm,  kn-la'de-um,  g.  (derivation  unknown.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Aroidea. 
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CALAITE — CAL  AM  US. 


CALANDO — CALCEDONI1 E. 


Calaitk,  ka-lalte,  t.  One  of  the  names  given  to 
the  precious  atone  Torquoia. 

Calamauroatis,  ka-la-uia-gros'tis,  a.  (kulanvx,  a 
reed,  Gr.  and  ugrostia,  gnw,  Lat.)  A genua  of 
i the  grasses  belonging  to  the  Arundineae  or  Reed 
| family ; two  species  arc  British,  C.  tpiycjoa , and 
C.  atrictn,  found  in  bogs : Order,  Graniinex. 

Calamanco,  kal  a-mang  ko,  a.  ( callimanque , Fr.) 
A woollen  stuff  of  a glossy  nature,  striped,  and 
sometimes  watered,  chiefly  manufactured  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Calamakia,  kn-ls-ma're  a,  a.  The  Coluber  cala- 
inariua  of  Linnaeus,  a genua  of  aerpeuta:  Family, 

; Colulteridae. 

Ca  la  mari^:,  knl-a-ma're-e,  a.  The  Linnaam  or- 
der, containing  the  reed  grasses. 

Calamrac,  kal'am-bak,  a.  Aloes-wood. 

Calamhar,  kal'ain-bar,  a.  One  of  the  names 
given  to  the  Cuttlefish. 

Calambouk,  kal'am-bur,  a.  Tl»e  name  given  to 
a species  of  aloes-wood. 

Calame.l,  ka-lam'e-e,  a.  A family  of  lofty  Indian 
palm-trees,  of  which  Calamus  is  the  type. 

Calamifkhous,  kal  a-mif  ur-iis,  a.  (calunu a,  a 
reed,  Lat.)  Reedy ; producing  reeds. 

Calamine,  kal'a-mine,  a.  (calamus,  a reed,  from 
its  reedy-like  form.)  A native  carbonate  of  zinc. 
Calami  na  prrparala , calamine  reduced  to  a powder 
by  roasting. 

CalaminstraTE,  kal-a-min'strate,  e.  a.  (calmin- 
strer , old  Fr.  from  calamus,  a re<*d,  reeds  having 
been  used  in  curling  the  hair.)  To  curl  or  frizzle 
the  hair. — Obsolete. 

Calaminstration,  kul-a-min-stra'tion,  a.  The 
art  of  curling  the  hair. — Obsolete. 

Those  curious  needleworks,  variety  of  colours,  Jewels, 

embroiderers,  aibmfeufmfionj,  ointments.  At.,  will  make 

the  veriest  dowdy  otherwise  a goddess. — burton. 

1 Calamintha,  ka-ia-min'lAo,  a.  (kaloa,  beautiful, 
and  mintha,  mint,  Gr.)  Calamint,  a genua  of 
Labiate  plants:  Family,  Melissee. 

Calamites,  kal 'a-  mites,  $.  (caUmm,  a reed,  Lat) 
A genua  of  fossil  plants,  striated  and  jointed. 
Calamites  occur  chiefly  in  the  coal  formation ; they 
are  considered  to  have  been  allied  to  the  Equiai- 
taeea*,  or  Horsetail  plants. 

i Calamitous,  ka-bun'e-tus,  a.  (calami  teux,  Fr. 

; calamitosus,  Lat.)  Miserable ; involved  in  dis- 
tress ; unhappy;  wretched  through  misfortune; 
afflictive;  distressful;  full  of  misery;  producing 
misery  and  wretchedness. 

; Calamitously,  ka-Um'e-tus-le,  <kL  InadUtress- 
! ing  or  calamitous  manner. 

| Calamitou snkss,  ka-lam'e-tua-ne*,  a.  Misery; 
distress ; quality  of  producing  misery. 

Calamity,  ka-lam'e-te,  a.  (calamilas,  Lat.  catamite, 
l Fr.)  Misfortune;  misery;  distress;  cause  of 
| misery. 

; Calami’EMA,  ka-lam'pe-lia,  $.  (kaloa,  pretty,  and 
umpdia , a vine,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Chinese  plants : 
Order,  Bignoniacew. 

Calamus,  kal’a-mus,  a.  (kalamoa,  a reed,  Gr.)  In 
Botany,  a genua  of  East  Indian  palms,  one  species 
of  which,  C.  rudentvm,  attains  a height  of  500 
feet ; also,  the  sweet  Flag,  A torus  calamus,  a Bri- 
tish species  of  the  Aroidete  growing  in  pools : 
Family,  Calameic.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  Ch  a?  tod  on  family:  Subfamily, 
Sparianeae.  In  Antiquity,  a pipe  or  fistula,  made 
of  a reed ; a reed  used  in  writing  with,  as  a pen. 


In  Anatomy.  Calamus  acrijitvrius , a groove,  with  a j 
jien-like  termination,  situated  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  ] 
A sort  of  sweet-scented  calamus,  used  as  a per- 
fume, is  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

Take,  then,  with  thee,  the  principal  spices  of  pure 

myrrh,  or  of  sweet  ciunamou,  and  of  sweet  calamus. — 

bxod.  xxx.  23. 

Calando,  ka-lan'do,  a.  A musical  term,  directing 
the  time  and  sound  to  decrease  till  the  sound  has 
died  away. 

Calanura,  ka-lan'dra,  a.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  one  species  of  which,  C.  granaria , in  the 
larva  state,  is  very  destructive  in  our  granaries ; 
another  species,  C.  oryra , attacks  rice : Family, 
Rhyncbopliura  ; also,  a species  of  lark.. 

CALANDR1NIA,  ka-lan-drin'e-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  J. 

C.  CalandrinL)  A genus  of  South  American 
plants : Order,  Portulacejc. 

Calanthe,  ka-lan'fAe, «.  (kaloa,  and  anthoa,  a flower, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of 
the  East  Indies  and  Madagascar:  Order,  Orchidese. 

Calanthideje,  ka-lan-  tAid'e-e,  a.  (ealanthe,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A family  of  Orcbideous  plants : 
Tribe,  Vande*. 

Calappa,  ka-lap'pa,  t.  A Fabricbn  genus  of  De- 
capod Crustaceans,  composed  of  the  single  species 
Cancer  granulattus  of  Linnaeus : Family,  Bra- 
chyura. 

Calash,  ka-lash',  a.  ( ealteke , Fr.)  A light  chariot, 
with  bow  wheels ; a silk  cloth  supported  by  hoops 
of  cane,  formerly  used  as  a covering  for  a lady’s  , 
head-dress,  and  projecting  over  the  face. 

Calathea,  ka-la't/ie-a,  a.  (kalathos,  a basket,  from  I 
their  being  woven  into  baskets,  not  the  form  of 
the  stigma,  as  stated  by  Loudon.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Marantacea?:  theCanncof  Jussieu. 

Calatiiium,  kal-a'fAe-um,  a.  A name  given  by 
some  continental  botanists  to  an  umbel,  in  which 
all  the  flowers  are  sessile. 

Ca  lath  us,  kal'a-tAns,  a.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  ; 
insects  j Tribe,  Carabkhr.  In  Antiquity,  a basket 
or  hamper,  made  of  osiers  or  reeds,  used  to  put 
needlework  in,  or  to  hold  flowers  ; the  name  also 
of  a pan  for  holding  cheese,  cunls,  or  milk ; and  j 
of  a winc-cup  used  in  sacrifices. 

CALCAR,  kal'kar,  a.  ( calcar , a spur,  Lat.)  In  . 
Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  ; also,  a 
kind  of  furnace  used  in  glass-works. 

Calcarate,  kal'kn-rate,  a.  (calcar,  Lat.)  Fur- 
nished with  a spur. 

Calcareum,  kal-kii're-um,  a.  (calx,  the  heel,  Lat.)  j 
The  oe  calcis,  or  heel  bone. 

Calcarina,  lad-ka-rin'a,  a.  A genus  of  microscopic 
shells,  allied  to  the  Nautilus. 

Calcario,  kal-ka'rc-o,  a.  A word  used  as  a pre- 
fix to  certain  chemical  terms,  to  expreta  the  calca- 
reous property  of  the  substance,  as  a calcario- fer- 
ruginous stone. 

Calcavalla,  kal-ka-varia,  a.  A superior  wine  j 
from  Portugal. 

Calckated,  kal'sc-a-tt-d,  a.  (culctatus,  Lat.)  Shod; 
fitted  with  shoes. 

Calcedonic,  kal-se-don'ik,  £ a.  Pertaining  to, 

Calckuonian,  kal-se-do'ue-an,)  or  partaking  of, 
tlie  nature  of  calcedony. 

Calcedokite,  kal-sid'o-nite,  *.  A name  given  by 
Beudant  to  the  coproous  sulphato  - carbonate  of 
lead.  A mineral  of  a bright  verdigris-green  or 
bluish  colour,  found  at  Leadbills,  in  Scotland.  U ! 
is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lead,  32.8 ; carbonate  ! 
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of  copper,  11.4;  sulphate  of  lead,  55.8:  sp.  gr., 
6.4. 


Calcedosy,  kal-sid  o-ne,z.  (from  Calcedon,  in  Up- 
per Asia,  where  it  was  collected  in  ancient  times.) 
A mineral  composed  of  84  parts  of  silica,  and  16 
of  alumina,  frequently  botryoidal  or  stalactitic, 
generally  semitransparent,  and  of  various  colours. 
Its  varieties  are  onyx,  plasma,  heliotrope  or  blood- 
stone, chrysophrase,  cacholong,  cornelian,  and 
agate. 

Calceola,  kal-se-o'la,  r.  ( calceolus , a small  slipper, 
Lat)  A genus  of  Molluscs  of  the  oyster  family, 
the  bivalve  shell  of  which  is  somewhat  slipper- 
shaped. It  is  placed  by  Cuvier  between  the  Sptue- 
rulites  and  the  llippurites. 

Calceolaria,  kal-se-o-la're-a,  s.  (calceolus,  a slip- 
per, from  the  form  of  the  corolla.)  Slipperwort, 
a genus  of  plants  from  South  America,  now  ex- 
tensively cultivated  as  ornamental  garden  flowers : 
Order,  Scrnphularaces. 

Calciferol) 8,  kal-sif ur-os, a.  (calx,  lime,  and  fero, 

1 produce,  LaL)  Producing  lime. 

Calciform,  kal'se-fawrm,  a.  In  the  form  of  lime 

1 or  chalk. 

Calcimurite,  kal-siin'u-rite,  s.  A chloretic  cal- 
i careens  earth. 

Calcinable,  kal-si'na-bl,  a.  That  may  be  cal- 
cined, or  pulverised  by  the  action  of  heat. 

Calcinate,  kal'se-nate,  v.  a.  To  calcine. 

Calcination,  kal-se-na'shun,  s.  (French.)  The 
process  of  subjecting  a body  to  the  action  of  fire, 
or  to  an  intense  degree  of  heat,  to  drive  ofT  its  vo- 
latile parts.  The  fixed  residues  of  such  bodies  as 
have  undergone  combustion  are  termed  cinders,  iu 
common  language ; and  calces,  or  more  generally 
oxides,  by  chemists. 

Calcinatory,  kal-sin'a-tur-e,  a.  A vessel  used  in 
the  process  of  calcining. 

Calcine,  kal-sine',  r.  a.  (< calciner , Fr.)  To  reduce 
to  a powder  by  heat ; to  oxydize  as  a metal; — r. «. 
to  become  a calx  by  the  action  of  heat. 

Calcitrate,  kal’se-trate,  v.  n.  (calcitrosus,  Let.) 
To  kick;  to  fling;  to  spurn. — Obsolete. 

Calcium,  kal'ae-um,  s.  (cot r,  lime,  LaL)  The  me- 
tallic base  of  lime.  It  is  of  a whiter  colour  than 
barium  or  strontium,  and  on  exposure  to  air  is  con- 
verted into  lime.  Its  equivalent  is  20.5.  Its 
chemical  compounds  are : — 

Calcium,  Protoxide  of: — 1 atom  of  calcium  and  1 
of  oxygen  = 8 ; atomic  weight  = 28.5. 

I Calcium,  Peroxide  of: — 1 atom  of  calcium  and  2 
; of  oxygen  ; atomic  weight  = 36.5 
I Calcium,  Chloride  of: — 1 atom  of  calcium  and  1 
of  chlorine  = 35.42  ; atomic  weight  = 55.49. 

; Calcium,  Iodide  of: — 1 atom  of  calcium  and  1 of 
iodine  = 126.3 ; atomic  weight  = 146.8. 

Calcium,  Bromide  of: — 1 atom  of  calcium  and  1 
of  bromine  sz  78.4  ; atomic  weight  = 98.9. 

Calcium,  Floride  of: — 1 atom  of  calcium  and  1 of 
florine  = 18.68;  atomic  weight  = 89.18. 

Calcium,  Sulplturet  of: — 1 atom  of  calcium  and  1 
of  sulphur  = 16.1 ; atomic  weight  = 3C.6. 

Calcium,  Bisul/diurtt  of: — 1 atom  of  calcium  and 

2 of  sulphur  = 32.2  ; atomic  weight  = 52.7. 

j Calcium,  Quintosulphurtt  of: — 1 atom  of  calcium 
and  5 of  sulphur  = 80.5  ; atomic  weight,  101. 
j Calcium,  Phoephuret  of: — 1 atom  of  calcium  and 
1 of  phosphorus  = 15.7  ; atomic  weight,  36.2. 
j Calcocraphical,  kal-ko-graF e-kal,  u.  (calx,  and 
! grapho,  Lat.)  Relating  to  calcography. 
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Calcoorapiit,  kal-kog'gra-fe,  s.  An  engraving  j 
after  the  manner  of  a drawing  in  chalk. 

Calcbtnter,  kalk'sin-tur,  t.  The  calcareous  de- 
posit of  certain  springs. 

Calcspar,  kalk'spnr,  s.  Calcareous  spar,  or  crys- 
tal zed  carbonate  of  lime. 

Calcttfp,  kalk'tuf,  s.  A formation  of  carbonate  j 
of  lime,  from  the  deposits  of  springs,  & c. 

Calculable,  kal'kn-la-bl,  a.  That  may  be  com- 
puted ; ascertainable  by  calculation. 

Calculart,  kal'ku-lar-e,  s.  A congeries  of  little  j 
stony  secretions,  found  in  the  pulp  of  pears  and 
other  fruits. 

Calculate,  kal'ku-latc,  r.  a.  ( calculer,  Fr.  from  1 
calculo,  LaL)  To  compute;  to  reckon;  to  arrive 
at  certain  conclusions  from  a consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances or  events;  to  adjust;  to  project  for 
any  certain  end ; — r.  n.  to  make  a computation. 

Calculation,  kal-ku-la'shnn,  i.  The  act  of  com- 
puting several  sums  by  means  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  division,  &c.;  a reckon- 
ing ; the  result  of  arithmetical  operation ; an  es- 
timate formed  in  the  mind  from  a consideration  of 
conflicting  data. 

Calcclati  ye,  kal'ku-la-tiv,  a.  Pertaining  to  cal- 
culation. 

Calculator,  kal'ku-la-tur,  t.  One  who  has  an 
aptitude  for  calculation ; ono  who  reckons  or 
computes. 

Calculatort,  kalTcu-la-tur-e,  a.  Belonging  to 
calculation. 

Calcule,  kalTcule,  ».  Reckoning;  computation;  ! 
— r.  a.  the  old  English  verb  for  calculate. — Ob-  1 
solete. 

Full  subtilly  he  oaleuled  all  this.—  Chancer. 

CALCULOUS,  kal'ku-loa,  a.  Stony;  gritty;  bard  | 
like  a stone. 

Calculus,  kallra-lns,  s.  (Latin.)  A term  applied 
to  morbid  concretions  of  a hard  or  stony  consist- 
ence, which  form  in  the  bladder  and  other  parts 
of  the  animal  body.  In  Mathematics,  the  differ m-  I 
tial  calculus  is  the  finding  an  infinitely  small  | 
quantity,  which,  being  taken  an  infinite  number  of 
times,  shall  be  equal  to  a given  quantity. 

Caldabia,  kal-da'she-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  J.  Cal-  | 
das.)  A genus  of  South  American  plants : Or- 
der, Polemoniace®,  or  Phloxworts. 

Caldron,  kawl'drun,  t.  ( chaudron,  Fr.)  A large 
boiler  or  pot 

Calea,  ka'le-a,  a (halos,  beautiful.)  A genus  of 
Composite  plants,  so  named  from  their  beautiful 
flowers:  Suborder,  Senedonide*. 

Calracte,  kal-e-ak'te,  s (hallos,  and  aide , the 
sea-shore,  Gr.,  from  its  beauty  and  habitat)  A 
genus  of  South  American  Composite  plants : Sub- 
order, Helianthacea*. 

Caledonian,  kal-e-do'ne-an,  a.  (from  Caledonia,  \ 
the  ancient  name  of  Scotland.)  Relating  to  Scot- 
land. 

Calefacient,  kal-e-fa'shent,  a.  A term  applied 
to  substances  which  excite  a degree  of  warmth  in 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied ; stimulant  j 

Calefaction,  kal-e-fak'ahun,  s.  (calefactio,  Lat.) 
The  act  or  process  of  heating;  the  state  of  being 
heated. 

Calf.facttyf^  kal-e-fak'tir,  > a.  That  makes 

Calefactory,  kal-e-fak'to-re,  > warm  or  hot; 
having  the  quality  of  heating. 

CALEFY,  kal'e-fi,  r.  n.  (califio,  LaL)  To  grow  hot; 
to  be  heated ; — v.  a.  to  make  warm. 
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Calendar,  kal'en-dur,  «.  (calandarhsm,  Lat)  A 
register  of  the  year,  in  which  the  months,  weeks, 
and  days,  festivals  and  holidays,  and  stated  times 
are  marked;  an  almanac;  a list  of  persons  in 
the  custody  of  the  sheriff;  an  orderly  table  or 
enumeration  of  persona  or  things.  Calendar 
month,  one  of  the  months  as  given  by  name,  con- 
sisting of  30  or  31  days,  with  the  exception  of 
February,  which  has  28,  and  in  leap  yean  20 
days ; — e.  a.  to  enter  into  a calendar. 

Calender,  kal'en-dur,  p.  a.  ( calendrer , Fr.)  To 
press  cloth  between  rollers,  so  as  to  give  it  a smooth 
and  glossy  appearance ; — /.  a machine  through  the 
rollers  of  which  doth  is  made  to  pass,  in  order  to 

[ be  dressed  and  fitted  for  the  market.  Calenden  or 

i /Calenders  is  a name  given  in  Persia  and  the  Turk- 
ish empire  to  a low  class  of  dervises,  who  are  so 
called  from  one  Calenderi,  who  was  their  founder. 

Calendereb,  kal'en-dur -ur,  r.  One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  calender  cloth. 

Calends,  kal'endx,  s.  pL  (calenda,  Lat)  A Roman 
chronology,  the  first  day  of  each  month,  so  called 
from  the  Greek  kalctn,  to  proclaim : it  being  cus- 
tomary on  those  days  to  proclaim  the  number  of  holi- 
days in  each  month.  The  calends  were  reckoned 
backward  s : thus,  the  1 st  of  May  begins  the  calends 
of  May ; the  30th  of  April  was  the  second  of  the 
calends  of  May ; the  29th,  the  third,  &c.,  to  the 
18th,  where  the  ides  commence,  which  are  also 
numbered  in  a retrograde  order  to  the  5th,  where 
the  nones  begin;  and  these  are  numbered  after 
the  same  manner  to  the  1st  of  the  month,  which 
is  the  calends  of  April. 

Calendula,  ka-len'du-la,  s.  ( calenda , the  first  of 
the  month,  Lat  from  its  flowering  monthly.)  The 

* Marigold,  a genua  of  Composite  plants : Suborder, 
Helianthee. 

Calendulin,  ka-len'du-lin,  a A gum  extracted 
from  the  Marigold. 

Calenture,  kal'en-ture,  a A distemper  in  warm 
climates,  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  colder  regions. 
Sailors,  when  affected  with  it,  according  to  Quincy, 
imagine  the  sea  to  be  green  fields,  and  wish  to 
throw  themselves  into  it 
8o  by  a calenture  misled, 

The  mariner  with  rapture  tee*. 

On  the  smooth  ocean**  azure  bed, 

EnameU'd  fields  and  verdant  tree* ; 

With  eager  haste,  he  longs  to  rove 
In  that  fantastic  scene,  and  thinks 
It  must  be  tome  enchanted  grove  ; 

And  in  ho  leaps,  and  down  he  sinks.— 5wJ/l 

CALEPXNA,  kal-e-pin'a,  s.  (etymology  unknown.) 
A genus  of  annual  plants,  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe : Order,  Crucifer®. 

Calepteryx,  ka-lep'ter-iks,  s.  (halos,  beautiful, 
and  pier yx,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Nenropter- 
ons  insects,  distinguished  by  their  brilliant  colours, 
belonging  to  the  family  Libelluline,  or  Dragon  - 
! flies. 

Caleya,  ka-le'ya,  s.  (in  honour  of  George  Caley.) 
A genus  of  Australian  bulbous- rooted  plants: 
Order,  Orchidace®. 

Calf,  kdf,  t.  pi  calve*,  (cetdf  Sax.  half,  Dut  and 
Swcd.)  The  young  of  the  cow;  an  ignorant, 
stupid  person ; the  thick  fleshy  part  of  the  leg 
below  the  knoe.  Calves  of  the  lips , a script  ural 
expression,  borrowed  from  the  offerings  of  calves 
on  the  altar,  designed,  in  a figurative  manner,  to 
signify  offerings  of  praise  and  thankfulness. 

So  will  we  render  the  calves  of  our  Upt.—Hos.  xiv.  3. 
250 

Calf-like,  kdflike,  a.  Resembling  a calf. 

So  I charmed  their  ears, 

That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed. — Slats.  1 

Calp-pen,  kdfpen,  s.  A place  for  nourishing 
calves;  generally  a small  apartment  in  a cowhouse, 
though  improperly  so,  as  it  keeps  the  oow  in  a 
restless  state. 

Calf-skin,  kdfskin,  a.  The  hide  or  skin  of  a calt 

Caliber,)  kal'e-ber,  s.  ( calibre,  Fr.)  The  dia- 

Calibrb,)  meter  of  a body;  the  width  of  the  bore 
of  a gun ; quality,  state,  or  degree ; 

Coming  from  men  of  their  oalibn,  they  were  highly 

mischievous.— Burke. 

Calibre  compasses , called  likewise,  but  improperly, 
callipers , an  instrument  nsed  by  gunners  in  mea- 
suring the  diameter  of  shot  and  bomb-shells,  by 
engineers  and  smiths  in  taking  the  diameter  of 
round  bodies,  and  by  phrenologists  in  measuring 
the  degrees  of  development  in  the  various  organs 
of  the  head.  They  resemble  other  compasses,  ex- 
cept in  their  legs,  which  are  arched,  so  that  the 
points  may  touch  the  extremities  of  the  arch  mea- 
sured. 

Calico,  kal'e-ko,  s.  (from  Calicut,  a city  of  Hin- 
dostan.)  A plain  or  printed  cotton  fabric,  coarser 
than  muslin.  Calico  printing , the  art  of  printing 
figures  on  cotton  fabrics,  now  generally  performed 
by  very  ingenious  machinery.  Calico  printer , on* 
who  is  employed  in  the  printing  of  calicoes. 

Caud,  kal'id,  a.  ( calidus , Lat.)  Hot ; burning ; 
fervent. 

Calidbje,  ka-lid'e-e,  t.  (halos,  beautiful,  and  eidas, 
form,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hemipterous  insects  of 
an  elegant  elongated  shape,  and  bright  metallic 
colouring:  Family,  Pentomid®. 

Calidity,  ka  lid'e-te,  s.  Heat. 

Calidris,  ka-lid'ris,  s.  The  Sandpiper,  a genus  of 
birds  of  the  Snipe  kind : Family,  Longirostres  of 
Cuvier : Order,  Grallatores,  or  Waders. 

Calidcct,  kal'e-dukt,  s.  That  which  conveys 
heat ; a stove. — Obsolete. 

Since  the  subterranean  caliducts  have  been  Introduced.  1 

Evelyn. 

Caligation,  kal-e-ga'shnn,  S.  ( caligatio , Lat.) 
Darkness ; cloudiness ; dimness  of  sight. — Not 
used. 

Caligidje,  ka-lij'e-de,  i.  ( caligus , one  of  the  ge- 
nera.) A tribe  of  the  family  Siphonostoma  of 
Cuvier,  order  Paxdlopoda,  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  a shell  resembling  an  oval  or  semi- 
lunar shield,  and  haring  twelve  feet  and  twe  infe- 
rior antenn®. 

Calioinous,  ka-lij'e-nus,  a.  ( caliginosus , Lat.) 
Dim ; obscure  ; full  of  darkness. 

Calioinocsness,  ka-lij'e-nus-nes,  s.  Darkness  { 
obscurity. 

Calioo,  kal'e-go,  *.  (darkness,  Lat)  A disease  of 
the  eye,  of  which  there  are  various  species:  Caligo 
lends,  or  true  cataract ; C.  cornea,  opacity  of  the 
cornea;  C.  papilla,  blindness  from  obstruction  in 
the  pupil ; C.  humorum,  blindness  from  an  error 
in  the  humours  of  the  eye ; C.  palpebrarum , blind- 
ness from  disorder  in  the  eyelids. 

Calioraphic,  kal-e-graf  ik,  a.  (halos,  beautiful,  and 
grapho,  I write,  Gr.)  Pertaining  to  elegant  pen- 
manship. 

Calig rapitibt,  ka-lig'gra-fiat,  *.  One  who  exe- 
cutes elegant  penmanship. 

Calig raphy,  ka*lig'gra-fe,  *.  Elegant  penmaa- 
Aip. 
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CaLIGUB.— See  Ciligidse. 

Calin,  knlin,  i.  A metallic  compound  of  lead  and 
tin,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  tea  canisters,  &c. 

Calipash,  kal'e-paah,)  s.  In  Cookery,  a term  de- 

Calipik,  kal'e-pe,  ) noting  tlie  shell  as  well 
as  the  flesh  of  the  turtle : spelled  also  CaUapash 
| and  Callapee. 

Caliph,)  kal'if,  #.  ( khalifa,  an  heir  or  successor, 

Calif,  > Arab.)  A title  assumed  by  the  succes- 
sors of  Mahomet,  who  were  vested  with  absolute 
sovereignty  in  both  civil  and  religious  matters. 

Caliphate,)  kal'e-fate,  a.  The  office  and  dignity 

Calif atx,  > of  a caliph : sometimes  written  Ca- 

Kalxpatb,  } liphship. 

Calippic  Period,  ka-lip'pik  pe're-ud,  s.  In 
Chronology,  a period  of  76  years  continually  re- 
curring, after  which  it  was  supposed  by  Calippus 
that  the  lunations,  Ac.,  of  the  moon  would  return 
again  in  the  same  order,  which,  however,  is  not 
correct,  as  it  brings  them  too  late  by  a day  in  225 
years. 

Calisthbxic,  kal-lis-fAen'ik,  a.  (ballot,  beauty, 
stheno a,  strength,  Gr.)  Relating  to  calisthenics. 

Calisthenics,  kal-lis-dien'iks,  «.  Training  calcu- 
lated to  develop  the  beauty  of  the  human  figure, 
and  to  promote  elegant  and  graceful  movement. 

C A liver,  kal'e-vur,  r.  (corrupted  from  calibre .)  A 
I hand-gun  or  musket  of  a particular  size  or  bore. — 
Obsolete. 

Come,  hand  me  your  calixer.— Shalt. 

Calix,  kal'iks,  i.  (Latin.)  A cup  ; chalice. 

Calk,  kawk,  s.  (etymology  uncertain.)  To  stop 
the  leak  of  a vessel  by  means  of  oakum,  old  ropes, 
See. ; a word  used  in  some  parts  of  America  for 
arming  the  shoes  of  a horse  or  ox  with  sharp  bits 
of  iron,  to  prevent  his  slipping  on  ice. 

Calker,  kawTcur,  s.  The  person  who  calks  a 
vessel. 

Calkin,  kalTrin  or  kaw'kin,  t.  The  prominent 
part  on  a horse's  shoe,  turned  and  pointed  to  as  to 
secure  him  from  slipping. 

Calking,  kawTring,  «.  In  Painting,  covering  the 
backside  of  a design  with  black-lead  or  red-chalk, 
and  tracing  through  it  on  waxed  plate,  by  passing 
lightly  over  each  stroke  of  the  design  with  a 
1 pointed  instrument,  so  as  to  leave  the  colour  on 
the  plate  or  wall ; the  act  of  stopping  the  leak  of 
a vessel. 

Calking-iron,  kawTcing-i-um,  t.  An  iron  instru- 
ment resembling  a chisel,  used  in  calking  a ship. 

Call,  kawl,  r.  a.  (oalo,  Lat.)  To  name ; to  deno- 
minate ; to  summon  or  invite  to  or  from  any  place, 
thing,  or  person;  to  convoke;  to  summon  to- 
gether ; to  summon  judicially,  or  by  command; 
to  invoke;  to  appeal  to;  to  proclaim  ; to  publish; 
to  exrite ; to  put  in  action ; to  bring  into  view ; 
to  stigmatize  with  an  opprobrious  epithet;  to  in- 
vite ; to  call  doim,  to  invite  or  bring  down;  to 
call  back , to  revoke ; to  retract ; to  call  for ; to 
i demand,  require,  or  claim ; to  call  in,  to  resume 
, money  at  interest;  to  collect  funds  lying  in  the 
hands  of  others;  to  summon  or  invite  to  come 
together ; to  withdraw  money  from  circulation ; 
to  call  over,  to  read  a list  of  names  or  muster-roll ; 

I to  rate  separate  particulars  in  order ; to  call  out, 
to  challenge;  to  summon  to  fight;  to  summon 
| into  actual  service ; to  call  to  mind,  to  recollect ; 

— v.  n.  to  stop  at  a house  without  the  intention  of 
| remaining ; to  make  a short  visit ; to  call  on,  to 
| make  a short  visit ; to  solicit  a favour,  the  per- 
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fonnance  of  a duty,  or  the  payment  of  a debt ; to 
repeat  solemnly  by  name;  to  call  upon,  to  implore; 
to  pray  to ; to  call  out,  to  make  a loud  noise ; to 
bawl a vocal  address  of  summons  or  invita- 
tion ; public  or  authoritative  demand ; requisition ; 
public  claim;  divine  vocation;  authority;  com- 
mand ; a demand ; a claim ; a summons  from  \ 
heaven ; an  impulse.  In  Scotland,  the  requisition 
of  a congregation  to  a clergyman  to  become  its 
minister;  calling;  vocation;  nomination;  a sound  ; 
made  upon  the  horn  by  hunters  to  cheer  the 
hounds ; a whistle  or  pipe  used  on  board  ship  by 
the  boatswain  and  his  mates  to  summon  the 
sailors  to  their  duty.  Call  of  the  Home,  a par- 
liamentary term,  implying  a summons  to  the  vari- 
ous members  to  be  present  at  a stated  time,  for 
the  consideration  of  some  important  measure,  or 
for  ascertaining  what  members  are  absent  without  I 
leave  or  just  cause. 

Calla,  kal’la,  «.  (hallos,  beauty,  Gr.)  A genus  of  j 
plants:  Order,  Aroidese. 

Calleida,  kal-le-i'da,  s.  (hallos,  and  eidos,  form,  ! 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family, 
Carnivora. 

Caller,  kawlur,  s.  One  who  calls. 

Callst,  kallet,  a.  A trull  or  scold.— Obsolete. 

Then  Elinor  *nyd,  • Y e caHettet,  l 

I shall  break  your  palette*, 

Without  you  now  cense 

And  so  made  this  dronken  peace.— 

Skelton’s  Poems. 

v.  a.  to  rail  • to  scold. — Obsolete. 

To  hear  her  in  her  *pleen, 

CatUl  like  a butter-quean.— BraVnoait,  (1631.) 

Callianassa,  kal-le-an-as'sa,  s.  (hallos,  beanty,  and 
anassa , a queen,  or  lady,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Decapod 
Crustaceans. 

Callicakthtjs,  kal-le-kan'tAus,  t.  (> hallos,  and 
kanthos,  a spine  or  tbom,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes, 
with  head  sloping;  caudal  spines,  two  on  each  side; 
ventral  fins  immediately  under  the  pectral ; caudal 
fin  large,  lunated,  and  the  points  attenosted: 
Subfamily,  Acanthurinse. 

Callicarpa,  kal-le-kdr'pa,  i.  (hallos,  beauty,  and 
karpos,  fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  shrubs  and  trees  : 
Order,  Verbenaceae. 

Callicera,  kal-lis'e-ra,  s.  (hallos,  and  keros,  a horn, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  which  have 
much  the  appearance  of  the  common  fly,  only  the 
body  is  silky,  and  rather  broader  and  shorter. 

Callichroma,  kal-le-kro'ma,  i.  (hallos,  and  chroma, 
colour,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Longicornes. 

Gallic uhl s,  kal'le-krus,  s.  (hallos,  and  chryseo #, 
golden,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  with  large  de- 
pressed heads : the  dorsal  fin  dose  to  the  head ; 
anal  fin  extremely  long,  and  the  caudal  forked  t 
Family,  Silurid®. 

Callxchthyb,  kal-lik'lAis,  s.  (hallos,  and  icthys,  a 
fish,  Gr.)  A genus  of  abdominal  fishes.— See 
Catafractus,  the  more  proper  name. 

Callicoma,  kal-le-ko'ma,  (hallos,  beauty,  and 
home,  hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  with  flowers, 
consisting  of  fine  tufted  heads : Order,  Cunoniaccse. 

Callid,  kaTlid,  a.  Crafty;  wise;  cunning. 

Callidermeb,  kal-le-der'me«.  s.  (hallos,  and  derma, 
a skin,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fishes,  having  the  sides 
of  the  tsil  furnished  with  two  spines ; tail  lunated, 
and  the  body  without  scales. 

Calliditt,  kal-lidVte,  s.  ( calliditas , Lat.)  Craf- 
tiness; cunning. 
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Callidiitm,  kal-lid'e-um,  t.  (ka Voa,  and  eidoa,  germs  of  West  Indian  creeping  plants:  Order, 
shape,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Commelvnacese. 

Family,  I >ongi cornea.  Callistach  y s,  kal-lis'ta-kis,  t.  (kalbt,  beauty, 

Calligonum,  kal-lig'o-num,  l.  ( kalloa,  beauty,  and  tlachi/s,  a up  ike,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Australian 

and  f/onti,  a joint,  Gr.  from  the  beautiful  articula-  Leguminous  shrubs,  with  yellow  flowers : Sub-  ; 

tions  of  the  leaves.)  A genus  of  plants  from  the  order,  PapUionaresc. 

borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea : Order,  Polygonacea.  Callistemon,  kal-lis-te'mon,  A (kalloa,  and  ate-  : 
Callimorpiia,  kal-le-mawr'fa,  a (kalloa,  and  mor-  mon,  a stamen,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Australian  ‘ 
phe,  form,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Lepidopterous  insects : shrubs  : Order,  Myrtaone. 

Family,  Noctuma.  Callithea,  kal-le- tie's,  $.  (kalins,  and  then,  a god-  j 

Calling,  kawl'ling,  a Vocation;  profession;  dess,  Gr.)  A genua  of  univalve  Molluscs,  allied 

trade;  station;  employment;  class  of  persons  to  Mitra,  in  which  the  spire  and  aperture  of  the  • 

united  by  the  same  employment  or  profession ; shell  sre  of  nearly  equal  length  ; shell  with  longi- 

divine  summons,  vocation,  or  invitation.  tndinal  linear  ribs,  crossed  with  transverse  stria: ; , 

CALLIODON,  kal-li'o-don,  a.  ( halloa , and  odcma,  a form  slender,  with  a thin  onter  lip. 

tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Chietedon  fishes,  in  Callitrichace.*,  knl-le-tre-kaWc,  a ( caWtricho, 
which  the  mouth  is  obliquely  vertical,  the  profile  the  only  genus.)  The  Starworts,  a natural  order 

obtuse,-  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  dilated  and  pointed;  of  small  Euphorbia!,  aquatic,  herbaceous  Exogens, 

the  pectorals  rounded,  ventrals  very  long  and  with  opposite  simple  entire  leaves,  minute  and 

rounded,  caudal  enormous  and  truncate,  the  rays  unisexual,  monoecious  naked  flowers,  having  two  j 

projecting  beyond  tho  membrane : Subfamily,  flstnlar  coloured  bracts : named  also  Holorage® 

Scarimr.  and  Ceratophyllocese. 

Callioxymive,  kal-le-o-nim'e-ne,  a.  ( caUiom/mua , Callitriche,  kal-lit're-ke,  s.  ( halloa,  and  thrir,  j 
one  of  the  genera,  Gr.)  A subfamily  of  the  Go-  hair,  Gr.)  Water  Starwort,  a genus  of  British 

bid*  (Gobi ft) \ fishes  in  which  the  head  and  body  aquatic  plants  found  in  ditches : Order,  Callitri- 

nrv  depressed,  the  ventral  fins  distinct,  and  very  cliacesc.  The  name  given  by  Buffon  to  the  common 

large.  green  monkey,  Cercopithecus  sabaniA 

Callionymus,  kal-le-on'e-mus,  a ( halloa , and  Callitrib,  kal'le-tris,  a.  ( holloa,  beauty,  Gr.)  A 
onoma,  a name,  Gr.)  Tho  Dragon ets,  a Iinnrcan  genus  of  Australian  pine-trees : Order,  Conifers, 
genus  of  pretty  fishes,  with  a smooth  skin ; the  Callituix,  kal'le-triks,  a.  ( kalloa , and  thrix,  hair, 
anterior  dorsal  fin,  supported  by  a few  setaceous  Gr.)  The  Cercopthecus  sabeus,  or  green  mon- 
rays, is  frequently  very  elevated ; the  second  dor-  key,  a species  of  monkey  very  common  in  mena- 

saI  and  anal  are  elongated  : Family,  Gobidse.  geries ; it  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  the 

Calliope,  kalle-o-pe,  a.  In  Mythology,  one  of  upper  parts  of  the  body  of  a greenish  yellow;  face, 

the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  ears,  and  skin  of  the  hands  white, 

who  presided  over  eloquence  and  heroic  poetry.  Callorhyxchub,  knl- lo-ring'kus,  a.  ( collua , a 
She  is  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Orpheus  by  bare  piece  of  hardened  skin,  Lat.  and  rhynchoa , a 

Apollo,  and  Horace  supposes  her  able  to  play  on  snout,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  having  the  snout  , 

any  musical  instrument.  She  was  represented  terminating  in  a fleshy  lobe,  which  curves  over  in 

holding  in  her  hand  the  three  most  famous  epic  front  of  the  mouth : caudal  fin  surrounding  the 

poems  of  antiquity,  and  generally  appeared  crowned  sides  of  the  tail,  which  is  pointed, 

w ith  laurel.  Callosity,  kal-los'o-te,  a.  (eallosiU,  Fr.  from  calb- 

Calliopea,  kal-lc-o-pc'a,  A (Calliope,  one  of  tho  aitaa,  hardness,  Lat)  Preternatural  hardness  of 

Muses.)  The  Leontodon  aureum  of  Linmrus,  the  skiu;  a hard  swelling;  a piece  of  bare  har- 

a genus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Cicho-  dened  skin  on  the  buttocks  or  other  parts  of  mon- 

raceae.  keys  or  other  animalA 

Calmopsis,  kal-le-op'sis,  a.  ( halloa,  beauty,  and  Callous,  kal'lua, a.  (callosus, Lat.)  Indurated;  har- 
opsia,  the  eye,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants:  | dened ; destitute  of  sympathy ; insensible. 

Suborder,  Heliantbacese.  | Callously,  kallus-le,  ad  In  a callous  or  bar-  1 

Calliostoma,  knl-lc- os'to-ma,  a.  (kalloa,  and  dened  manner. 
atoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca,  with  Callousness,  kaHus-nes,  a Hardness ; indnra-  , 
smooth  or  polished  univalve  shells ; spire  elevated  tion;  without  feeling  or  sympathy ; insensibility, 
and  acute ; aperture  broader  than  high,  trans-  Callow,  knl'lo,  a.  (calms,  bare,  Lat.)  Unfledged ; ; 

i Tersely  ovate,  hnrdly  sinuated  at  the  base,  and  naked ; without  feathers. 

slightly  oblique:  Family,  Trochina:.  Callus,  kal’lus,  a (Latin.)  The  flexible  substance 

• Callipers,  kalle-purs,  a.  Compasses  with  arched  deposited  between  the  divided  ends  of  broken 
] limbs,  used  by  engineers,  smiths,  &c.,  in  taking  bones,  in  which  the  osseous  matter  by  which  they 

i the  diameter  of  round  bodies. — See  Calibre.  are  permanently  united  is  deposited  ; hardness  of 

Callisace,  kal-lis'a-se,  a.  ( kalloa , and  aakoa,  a any  part,  especially  of  the  skin. 

buckler,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Siberian  plants:  Or-  Calm,  kdm,  a.  (ca'lme,  Fr.)  Quiet;  serene;  not  j 
der,  Umbel  lifers?.  j stormy;  not  tempestuous  — applied  to  the  ele-  • 

CalmsaURUB,  kal-le-saw'rus,  a.  (kalloa,  and  sou-  merits ; undisturbed;  unruffled;  not  excited — ap- 
roa,  a saurian,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  great-bellied  plied  to  the  passions; — A serenity;  stillness;  ; 

or  frog  lizards,  A garni  die : the  C.  druconoidtt  of  freedom  from  violent  motion  or  disturbance ; tran- 

Blainville.  j quillity ; quiet ; repose ; — e.  a.  to  still ; to  quiet ; • 

Callibcapha,  kal-le-aktt'fa,  a.  (kalloa,  and  akaphe,  to  pacify ; to  appease. 

a boat,  Gr.)  A genua  of  bivalve  Mollusca,  of  the  Calmrrowed,  kum’browd,  a.  Wearing  a tranquil  ; 
subfamily  Iridinea?,  distinguished  from  Iridina  by  or  calm  mein. 

having  the  hinge  margin  granulated.  Calmer,  kdm'ur,  a.  The  person  or  thing  pro-  i 

Callibia,  kal-lish’e-a,  a.  (kalloa,  beauty,  Gr.)  A during  calmness  or  quiet. 
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Calmly,  kdmle,  ad.  Without  storm  or  violence; 
serenely;  without  tumult  or  discord;  gently;  quietly. 

Calmness,  kdm'nes,  s.  Tranquillity;  serenity; 
mild  new;  freedom  from  passion. 

Calm t,  kdm'e,  a.  Calm ; peaceful. — Seldom  used. 

Her  ealrmy  right 

I Thou  think’st  thy  heaven,  and  in  her  smiling  eyes 
Uead’st  all  the  sweets  of  thy  fool’s  paradise.— 

Beaumont 

Calobata,  k&l-o-ba'ta,  i.  (halos,  and  lotos,  a thorn 
or  bush,  Gr.)  The  Micropeza  of  Cuvier,  a genus  of 
Dipterous  insects:  Tribe,  Mucides. 

1 Calocera,  ka-los'c-ra,  i.  (halos,  beautiful,  and 
keros,  a horn,  Gr.  from  the  horn-like  divisions  of 
the  plants.)  A genus  of  tuberous  and  homy 
fungi  found  on  trees : Tribe,  Hymenomycetes. 

Calochilus.  kal-o- kilos,  s.  (halos,  and  cheilos , a 
lip,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Australian  plants : Order, 
Orchid  ace®. 

Calocuortus,  kal-o-kawr'tus,  s.  (halos,  and  chor- 
tos,  grass,  Gr.)  A genus  of  elegant  plants,  natives 
of  Columbia : Order,  Liliace®. 

Calodendron,  kal  o-den'dron,  s.  (halos,  beautiful, 
and  daulron,  a tree,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  a beautiful  tree,  C.  capense,  a native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order,  Rutace®. 

Calografry,  ka-log'ra-fe,  s.  (halos,  and  graphs, 
I write,  Gr.)  The  art  of  writing  beautifully. 

Calomel,  kal'o-mel,  i.  (halos,  fair,  and  melos,  black, 
Gr.)  The  chloride  of  mercury,  prepared  by  rub- 
bing mercury  with  corrosive  sublimate.  In  this 
state  it  is  black,  but  when  heated  yields  a white 
I sublimate  of  calomeL  The  mercury  is  in  the  pro- 
I portion  of  200  to  36  of  chlorine. 

Calomyia,  kal-o-mi'ya,  s.  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects:  Family,  Nemocera. 

( Calophaca,  ka-lofa-ka,  s.  (halos,  beautiful,  and 
phahe , lintel,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants : 
i Suborder,  Papilionace® : Tribe,  tate®. 

Calophyllum,  kal-o-pliirium,  s.  (halos,  and  phyl- 
t Ion,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  East  Indian  trees : 
Order,  Gutrifer®. 

Calopogon,  kal-o-po'gon,  s.  (iaZo*,  beautiful,  and 
l pogon,  a beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  North  American 
plants,  with  beautifully  fringed  lips : Order,  Or- 
i chid  ace®. 

' Calopus,  kal'o-pus,  I.  (halos,  and  pous,  a foot,  Gr.) 
' A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Tribe,  (Ede- 
. merites. 

; Calobic,  ka-lorlk,  s.  (color,  heat,  Lat.)  The 
| cause  of  the  sensation  of  heat ; a fluid  or  oondition 

I diffused  through  all  bodies ; — a.  pertaining  to  the 
matter  of  heat. 

Calorific,  kal-o-rifik,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
| producing  heat ; beating. 

Calorimeter,  kal-o-rim'e-tur,  s.  (color,  and  me- 
trxm,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  heat  given  out  by  a body  in  oooling,  from  the 
| quantity  of  ice  it  melts. 

j Ca  LORI  motor,  kaTor-e-mo-tnr,  s.  (color,  and  mo- 
tor, a mover,  Lat.)  A galvanic  instrument  for 
evolving  caloric. 

Caixisoma,  kal-o-so'ma,  #.  (halos,  and  soma,  a body, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family, 
Carnivora;  Tribe,  Carabid®. 

Calostemma,  kal-o-stem'ma,  s.  (halos,  and  stemma, 
i a crown,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Australian  plants: 
Order,  Am  ary  11  i dace®. 

Calotes,  kal'otes,  s.  A genus  of  Saurian  reptiles: 
I Family,  Agamid®. 


CALOTHAMNUS,  kal  - o-  tAam'nus,  s.  (halos,  aoA  | 
thamnos,  a shrub,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Australian  ! 
plants : Order,  Myrtacee. 

Calothrxx,  kal'y-r/mks,  i.  (halos,  and  thrix,  hair 
Gr.  from  the  beauty  of  the  filaments.)  A genus 
of  Marine  algio : Tribe,  Confervoide®. 

Calotis,  ka  lo'ti.%  s.  (halos,  and  ous,  the  ear,  Or.) 

A genus  of  Australian  wedged -leaved  Compos  its 
plants:  Suborder,  Carduaoc®. 

Calotropis,  ka-lot'ro-pis,  «.  (halos,  and  tropis,  a 
keel,  Gr.  from  the  form  of  the  flower.)  A genus 
of  shrubs,  mitivea  of  Persia  and  India:  Order,  , 
Asclepeade®. 

Calotte,  lea-lot',  s.  (French.)  A cap  or  coif,  for-  • 
merly  worn  by  the  F rench  cavalry  under  their  caps.  : 
In  Architecture,  a concavity  in  the  form  of  a cup  or 
niche,  lathed  and  plastered,  serving  to  diminish  ' 
the  height  of  a chapel,  alcove,  or  cabinet,  which 
otherwise  would  appear  too  high  for  the  breadth. 

CalOTYPE,  kal'o-tipe,  s.  (halos,  and  typos,  a type,  j 
Gr.)  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  to  his  | 
invention  of  making  pictures  on  paper,  or  other 
surfaces,  by  the  agency  of  light. 

Caloyers,  ka-loy'urz,  s.  A general  name  applied 
to  the  monks  of  the  Greek  church,  who  follow  the 
order  of  St.  BasiL  They  are  divided  into  Csno- 
bites,  who  perform  their  religious  exercises  from 
midnight  to  sunrise;  Anchorets,  who  live  in  her- 
mitages near  the  monasteries,  and  cultivate  their 
gardens ; and  the  Recluse,  who  shut  themselves 
up  in  grottoes  and  in  caverns. 

Calp,  kalp,  s.  Argillaceous  limestone,  containing 
iron. 

Caltiia,  kal'tfa,  s.  (a  syncope  of  halathos,  a goblet. 
Gr.  from  the  form  of  the  flower.)  The  Marsh 
Marigold;  two  species  are  British,  the  puluatris,  i 
and  radicans. 

Caltrop,  kal'trop,  i.  (coltrappe,  Sax.)  An  old  ' 
name  given  to  the  Paliurus  australis,  or  Christ’s  I 
thorn,  a prickly  plant,  common  in  the  corn  fields 
of  the  south  of  Europe : Order,  Rhamnsce®.  An 
ancient  military  instrument,  with  four  iron  points 
disposed  in  a triangular  form,  so  that  when  thrown 
on  the  ground  one  of  the  points  stands  upright.  j 
Their  a«  was  to  arrest  the  advance  of  cavalry,  by 
laming  the  horses. 

Caltrops. — See  Tribulus. 

Calumbo  Boot,  ka-lnm'bo  root,  s.  The  root  of  ! 
the  Calumbo  plant,  Cocculus  palmatus,  used  in 
medicine;  when  good,  it  looks  bright  and  solid,  ; 
breaks  with  starchy  fracture,  and  has  a faint  aro  j 
marie  smell  and  bitter  taste. 

Calumet,  kaTa-met,  s.  A kind  of  pipe  with  a 
marble  head,  and  adorned  with  feathers  and  locks 
of  hair,  used  by  the  American  Indians  as  the  en-  i 
sign  of  peace,  and  for  religious  fumigations.  This  1 
pipe  is  a pass  and  safe  conduct  among  all  the 
allies  of  the  nation ; and,  in  embassies,  the  am-  ' 
bassador  carries  it  as  an  emblem  of  peace. 

Calumniate,  ka-lura'ne-ate,  v.  a.  (calvmnior,  Lat.)  j 
To  slander;  to  accuse  falsely;  to  charge  with 
crimes  or  something  dishonourable,  with  a new  to  • 
tarnish  or  destroy  reputation ; — v.  n.  to  accuse 
falsely  ; to  charge  without  just  ground. 

Calumniation,  ka-lura-ne-a'shun,  s.  A malicious  i 
and  false  representation  of  the  words  and  actions 
of  another,  with  a view  to  injure  his  reputation. 

CALUMNIATOR,  ka-lum'ne-a-tur,  s.  (Latin.)  A j 
slanderer ; one  who  vilifies  or  maliciously  spreads  I 
injurious  reports  of  another.  I 
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Calumniatory,  ka-lura'nc-a-tur-e,  a.  False; 
slanderous. 

Calumnious,  ka-Ium'ne-ua,  a.  Slanderous;  falsely; 
reproachful. 

Calumniously,  ka-lum'ne-us-le,  ad.  In.  a slan- 
derous manner. 

Calumniousnkss,  ka-lum'ne-ua-nes,  #.  Slander- 
ous accusation. 

Calumny,  kal'um-ne,  t.  (calumnia,  Lat.)  Slan- 
der ; false  charge  ; groundless  accusation. 

C A LUNA,  ka-ln'na,  a.  The  Erica  vulgaris,  the 
common  Ling,  a low  branching  tufted  plant,  com- 
mon on  moors  and  heaths:  it  is  much  used  in 
making  brooms,  and  for  fueL 

Calukus,  ka-lu'rua,  a.  (halos,  beautiful,  and  oura, 
i a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  of  the  Trogon  family, 
in  which  the  head  is  furnished  with  a compressed 
and  elevated  crest,  and  the  tail-covers  so  enor- 
mously developed  as  to  hide  the  tail : Tribe,  Fia- 
airostrea. 

Calvary,  kalVa-re,  a.  ( calvaria,  Lat)  The  place 
where  Christ  was  crucified  ; also,  an  old  term  for 
a chapel  of  devotion  raised  on  a hillock  near  a city, 
in  commemoration  of  Christ’s  death.  In  lleraldry, 
a cross  so  called,  set  upon  steps. 

Calve,  kdv,  v.  n.  (cnljiun,  Sax.)  To  bear  or  bring 
forth  a calf;  metaphorically,  to  bring  forth. 

Calvbr,  kdv'ur,  r.  o.  To  cut  in  slices. 

Mj  footboy  shall  eat  pheasants,  ooleered  salmons — 
Re*  Joaxm. 

— v.  n.  to  shrink  by  cutting,  and  not  fall  to  pieces. 
An  old  word. 

Calvinism,  kal'vin-iim,  a.  The  thoological  doc- 
trines and  church  government  maintained  by  John 
Calvin  and  his  followers.  The  tenets  of  this  sys- 
tem embrace  the  doctrine*  of  the  trinity,  predes- 
tination, or  particular  election  and  reprobation, 
original  sin,  particular  redemption,  effectual  or 
irresistible  grace  in  regeneration,  justification  by 
faith,  and  the  perseverance  of  saints;  together 
also  with  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  the  nature  of  the  eucharist,  and  the  qua- 
lification of  those  entitled  to  partake  of  it.  The 
great  leading  principles  of  the  system,  however, 
are  the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  the  spiritual  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  church. 

Calvinist,  kaTve-nist,  r.  Oue  who  holds  the  doo- 
trines  of  Calvinism. 

Calvinistic,  kal-ve-nis'tik,  ) a.  Pertaining 

CALVINI8T1CAL,  kal-ve-nis’tc-kal,)  to  the  doc- 
trines and  church  government  of  Calvin. 

Calvish,  kdv'iah,  a.  Like  a calf. 

Calvity,  kal've-te,  *.  (cu Ivilic,  Fr.)  Baldness. 

Calx,  italics,  $.  calces,  pi.  (Latin.)  Lime : the  term 
was  used  by  the  old  chemists  for  the  residue  of 
metals  and  minerals  which  have  undergone  the 
process  of  calcination. 

Calybio,  ka-lib'e-o,  i.  (kalybe,  a cottage,  Gr.)  A 
word  used  sometimes  for  a one-celled  inferior  or 
few-seeded  fruit,  enclosed  in  a small  cup  like  that 
of  the  acorn. 

C ALYCANTUACB.E,  ka-lc-kan-fJU'se-e,>  s.  calycan- 

CALYCANTHRJt,  ka-le-kan'fAe-e,  ) thus,  one 
of  the  genera. ) A natural  order  of  Rosal 
Exogens,  the  flowers  of  which  consist  of  nu- 
merous imbricated  scales,  and  in  which  the  co- 
tyledons are  convolute.  The  order  consists  of 
■ shrubs  with  square  stems,  in  which  four  woody 
axes  surround  the  central  one.  The  flowers  are 
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axillary  and  solitary;  the  leaves  opposite,  scabrous,  I 
and  simple,  without  stipules;  sepals  and  petals  ! 
imbricated,  and  confined  in  a fleshy  tube;  anthers 
adnate,  and  turned  outwards;  stamens  indefinite, 
and  inserted  in  a fleshy  rim  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube.  It  consists  of  the  genera  Calycanthua  of 
Linnaeus,  and  Chimonanthus  of  Lindley. 

Calycanthus,  kal-e-kan'lAua,  a.  ( kalyx , calyx,  and 
anthos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  type  of 
the  natural  order  Calycantbacess. 

CalycrracBjE,  kal-e-se-ra'se-e,  a.  A small  natu- 
ral order  of  herbaceous  Exogens,  allied  to  the 
Dipaace®,  or  Teaxelworts,  and  the  Coin  posit®. 
The  species  have  an  inferior  one-celled  ovary,  a 
valvate  corolla,  syngenesious  anthers,  a pendulous 
ovule,  and  albuminous  seeds;  the  leaves  alter- 
nate, and  without  stipules;  flowers  collected  into 
heads,  and  surrounded  by  an  involucre;  calyx 
superior,  and  of  five  unequal  pieces.  The  seed  is 
solitary  and  pendulous.  All  the  known  species 
are  natives  of  South  America. 

Caltcivloil«,  kal-e-RC-flo’re,  $.  (calyx,  and.ffos,  a 
flower,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  a division  of  Dkhla- 
mydeous  Exogens  in  wbidi  the  stamens  are  placed 
on  the  calyx.  The  petals  are  separate  and  inserted 
in  the  calyx,  as  in  the  pea  and  rose  plants. 

Caltciflorous,  kal-e-se-flo'rus,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Calyciflor®. 

Calycimal,  kal-is'se-nal,)  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 

Calycinb,  kal’e-sine,  ) connected  with,  a calyx. 

Calycium,  ka-lmhVum,  a.  (kalykion,  a little  cup, 

Gr.  from  the  appearance  of  reproductive  organs.) 

A genus  of  Lichens  : Tribe,  Coniotbalme®. 

CalYCLK,  kal'e-kl,  s.  (calycuhu,  Lat.)  In  Botany, 
a row  of  small  leaflets  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx  on  the  outside. 

Calyculatk,  ka-lik'u-late,)  o.  Having  bracteas 

Calycled,  kalVkld,  ) so  placed  as  to  re- 
semble an  external  or  additional  calyx. 

CALTCULU8,  ka-lik'u-los,  s.  (Latin.)  A small  calyx 

Calymkne,  ka-lim'e-ne,  s.  ( kalyinmn,  a veil  or  co- 
vering, Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Trilobites,  found 
in  the  Silurian  rocks,  which  possessed  the  power 
of  rolling  itself  in  the  form  of  a ball,  in  the  same 
manner  as  some  recently  allied  genera  do. 

Calypso,  ka-lip'so,  t.  (kalypto,  1 conceal,  Gr.  from 
its  concealed  habitation.)  A genus  of  North  Ame- 
rican perennial  herbs:  Order,  Orchidace®.  In 
Mythology,  the  goddess  of  Silence,  daughter  of 
Ocean  us  and  Tetbya,  and  queen  of  Ogygia,  who 
loved  and  tried  every  art  to  detain  Ulysses,  who, 
by  her  spells,  was  shipwrecked,  and  cast  upon  her 
island. 

CALYPTOMINA,  ka-lip-to-min'a,  $.  A genus  of  the 
Ampelin®  or  Typical  chatterers  of  Swainson,  in 
which  the  wrings  are  very  broad  and  large,  and  tbs 
tail  nearly  concealed. 

Caltptorh  YNcncs,  ka-lip-to-ring'kus,  s.  (kalypto, 

I conceal,  and  rhynchos,  a bill  or  snout,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  birds  of  the  Psittacid®,  or  Parrot  family. 

Caltptra,  ka-lip'tra,  «.  (kalypto,  I conceal,  Gr.) 
The  hood  of  a moss. 

Caltptil*a,  ka-lip  tre'a,  s.  ( halypira , a veil  or 
covering,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Gasteropoda,  furnished 
with  a patetliform  shell,  to  kite  cavity  of  which  a 
smaller  conical  one  adheres  like  a cup  in  a saucer : 
Type  of  the  family  Calyptncid®. 

Calyptxeidje,  ka-lip- tre'e-de,  i.  A family  of 
Gasteropoda,  comprising  the  genera  Calyptroa 
and  Cropidula  of  Lamarck. 
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Calyptranthes,  ka-lip-tran'tAis,  i.  (calyptra,  a 
covering  or  veil,  and  anihot , a flower,  Gr.)  A genua 
of  Weal  Indian  trees : Order,  Myrtaoe®. 

Calyptrion,  ka-lip'tre-on,  a.  (kalyptra,  a veil,  and 
ton,  a violet,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants,  natives  of 
Brazil  and  Guiana:  Order,  Violace®. 

Caltptura,  ka-lip'tu-ra,  a.  (ia/ypto,  I conceal,  and 
ottro,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  subfamily  Piprin®  or  Manakins  of  Swainson, 
in  which  the  tail  is  remarkably  small,  and  almost 
concealed. 

1 Calystegia,  kal-  e-ste'je-a,  t.  (kalyx,  a calyx,  and 
| siege,  a covering,  Gr.)  Bearbind,  a genua  of  pe- 
rennial climbing  or  creeping  plants.  Two  species 
are  British,  the  C.  septum  and  C.  soldanella , 
known  also  under  the  name  Convolvulus  aepiura 
1 and  Convolvulus  soldanella,  the  former  found  in 
I hedges,  and  the  latter  on  the  sea-shore:  Order, 

| Convolvnlacese. 

Cai.ytrix,  kal'e-triks,  #.  (kalyx,  and  irixos , triple, 

I Gr.)  A genus  of  Australian  shrubs  or  myrtles : 
Order,  Myrtace®. 

Calyx,  ka'liks,  s.  The  outer  wrapper  of  a flower 
' within  the  bracts;  generally  it  is  green  and  lcaf- 
like ; sometimes,  however,  it  is  coloured  like  a co- 
rolla, from  which  it  is  only  known  by  its  being  the 
outermost  of  the  rows  of  floral  envelopes.  If  it 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  it  ia  said  to  be 
superior;  if  partially  adherent,  half -superior ; and 
if  quite  free  from  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  it  is  in- 
ferior. 

Cam abidium,  ka-ma-  rid'e-um,  s.  ( hamara , an 
arched  roof,  Gr.  from  the  vaulted  form  of  the 
stigma.)  A genus  of  West  Indian  plants:  Order, 
Orchidaceie. 

Camassia,  kam-aa'se-a,  s.  (quamnth,  or  camau, 
its  name  in  North-west  America.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Asphodel e®. 

Camber,  kam'bur,  s.  {cambrer,  Fr.)  An  arch  on 
the  top  of  an  aperture,  or  on  the  top  of  a beam — 
hence  camber -tcindovs.  Camber-beam,  a piece  of 
timber  cut  with  an  obtuse  angle  on  the  upper  edge, 
so  as  to  form  a declivity  on  each  side  from  the 
middle  of  their  length. 

Cambist,  kam'bist,  s.  ( cambio , Lat.)  A name  given 
in  France  to  those  who  trade  in  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange. 

Cambium,  kam'be-um,  s.  In  Botany,  a viscid  sub- 
stance that  appears  in  the  spring  between  the 
wood  and  bark  of  exogenous  trees,  and  again  dis- 
appears after  the  complete  formation  of  the  wood, 
which  then  adheres  firmly  to  the  hark,  but  re- 
appears whenever  the  plant  is  again  called  into 
growth,  as  at  midsummer,  in  those  species  which 
shoot  twice  a year. 

Camboge,  karri booj,  s.  Gamboge,  a gum  resin, 
the  juice  of  Stalagmitis  cambogioides ; or,  accord- 
ing to  Roxburgh,  the  camboge  of  Ceylon  is  ob- 
tained from  Xanthochyrous  ovalifolius. 

Cambrel,  kum'brei,  i.  A crooked  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  to  hang  meat  on. 

Cambrian,  kam'bri-an,  $.  ( Cambria , the  ancient 
name  of  the  principality  of  Wales.)  In  Geolog)', 
a name  given  to  a group  of  rocks  of  a slaty  struc- 
ture, older  than  the  Silurian  system. 

Cambric,  kame'brik, ».  A very  fine  linen  or  cotton 
fabric,  so  called  from  having  been  originally  manu- 
factured at  Cambray,  a city  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  in  France. 

| Camel,  kam'el,  s.  (come/us,  Lai.)  A genus  of  Ru- 


minants, distinguished  from  the  other  genera  by 
the  presence  of  two  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  in 
the  absence  of  cotyledons  in  the  uterus  and  fcetal 
membranes ; as  also  in  having  the  first  cavity  of 
the  stomach  furnished  with  two  series  of  cells,  in 
which  water  can  be  kept  apart  from  the  solid  con- 
tents of  the  paunch,  by  which  means,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  its  feel,  which  is  a sort  of  elastic 
cushion,  it  is  well  adapted  as  a beast  of  burden  for 
traversing  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  east.  By  its 
aid  a stout  Arabian  can  travel  with  it,  carrying 
800  lbs.,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  It  f 
is  the  type  of  the  family  Camelid®,  which  em- 
braces the  camel  and  dromedary  of  the  Old  World ; 
the  former  being  furnished  with  two  humps,  and 
the  latter  with  one.  The  species  of  the  New  World 
are  the  Vicugna,  Llama,  and  Guanacho.— See 
Alpaca. 

Camel- back ed,  kam'el-bakt,  a.  Having  a back 

like  a camel. 

Camblima,  ka-me-li'na,  i.  ( chamia , on  ground,  and 
linon,  flax,  Gr.)  Gold  or  Pleasure,  a genus  of 
dwarfish  annual  plants  found  in  com  fields.  Two 
species  are  British,  the  Sativa  and  Piloso. 

Camellia,  ha-meHe-a,  t.  (In  honour  of  G.  J. 
Kamel  or  Camellna,  a Jesuit.)  A genus  of  beau- 
tifully flowering  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  China 
and  Japan,  extensively  cultivated  in  the  hothouses 
of  the  horticulturists  of  this  country,  for  their  large 
and  splendid  rose- like  flowers:  Order,  Ternatro- 
miace® ; Teads  or  tea  plants. 

Camelopard,  karri  el-o-pdrd,  t.  The  Giraffe. — 
Which  see. 

Camelopards,  kam-e-lop'ar-de,  a.  The  Giraffes, 
a family  of  Ruminants,  with  enormously  long 
necks  and  long  slender  legs,  the  hinder  mnch 
shorter  than  the  front  ones,  the  hack  sloping; 
frontal  processes  prolonged  in  the  shape  of  horns 
The  genus  consists  of  two  species,  the  Camelopar- 
dalis antiquorum,  or  Northern  Giraffe,  "and  Ca- 
melopardalis astraulis,  or  South  African  Giraffe. 

Camelopardalis,  kam  - el  - o - pdr'da  - lis,  t.  The 
Giraffe,  or  Camelopard.  In  Astronomy,  a constel- 
lation of  thirty-two  stars,  situated  between  Ce- 
pheus,  Perseus,  Ursa  Major  and  Minor,  and  Draco. 

Cameo,  kam'e-o,  > s.  (cammeo,  Ital.  camee,  Fr.) 

Camajeu,  ka-ma'u,  | A term  usually  applied  to 
gems  or  stones,  In  which  the  object  represented  is 
worked  in  relievo,  in  contradistinction  to  intaglio, 
in  which  the  subject  is  engraved  or  indented. 

Camerade,  kam'e-rade,  $.  One  who  lodges  in  the 
same  apartment ; a bosom  companion.  The  word 
is  now  written  Comrade. 

Cam  erali stic,  kam-er-a-lis'tik,  a.  Relating  to 
the  science  of  public  finance. 

Cameralistics,  kam-er-a-lia'tiks,  a.  The  science 
of  public  finance  or  revenue.  This  word  is  of 
German  origin,  and  has  been  but  lately  introduced 
into  our  language. 

Camera  Lucida,  kam'e-ra  In'se-ds,  s.  (lighl 
chamber , Lat.)  An  optical  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  image  of  an;  object  appear 
on  the  wall  in  a light  room,  either  by  day  or 
night ; also  for  drawing  objects  in  true  perspective, 
and  for  copying,  reducing,  or  enlarging  other 
drawings. 

Camera  Obscura,  kam'e-ra  ob-sku'ra,  s.  ( dark 
chamber , Lat.)  An  optical  machine,  used  in  a 
darkened  chamber,  so  that  the  light  coming  only 
through  a double  convex  glass,  objects  exposed  to 
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daylight,  and  opposite  to  the  glass,  are  represented 
inverted  upon  any  white  substance  placed  in  the 
focus  of  the  glass. 

Camkratb,  kam'er-ate,  v.  a.  ( camero , Lat.)  To 
ceil ; to  vault. — Seldom  used. 

Camkrated,  k»m'er-ay-ted,  a.  Arched ; vaulted, 
i Iu  Concboiogy,  applied  to  those  shells  which,  like 
| those  of  the  nautilus,  and  other  ccphalopod  tes- 
tacca,  are  divided  by  septa  internally,  and  traversed 
i by  a syphon. 

Camf.ration,  kam-er-a'shun,  «.  An  arching  or 
vaulting. 

Cameromans,  kam-er-o'ne-anz,  t.  A sect  of  Pres- 
byterian dissenters  in  Scotland,  distinguished  for  | 
their  high  Calvinistic  notions  and  their  adherence 
to  the  covenanting  principles  of  their  forefathers. 
They  are  so  called  from  the  name  of  their  founder, 
the  Reverend  Richard  Cameron,  a nonconformist 
preacher.  They  are  otherwise  termed  MacMil- 
lans, from  the  name  of  the  first  preacher  who 
I espoused  their  cause  after  the  Revolution.  Their 
present  designation  is  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terians. 

Came s,  kames,  a.  Small  slender  rods  of  cast  lead, 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  of  which  glaziers 
make  their  turned  lead. 

Camis,  knm'ia,  s.  (cornice,  Tlal.)  A thin  transpa- 
rent dress. 

AU  in  a c-antLi  light  of  purple  silke. — Spenicr. 

Camisade,  kam-e-sade',  t.  (French.)  An  attack 
by  night ; an  unexpected  assault. 

Cam  is  ate  d,  kam'e-sa-ted,  a.  Dressed  with  a shirt 
above  the  other  garments. 

Camlet,  kam  let,  t.  (cameloi,  Fr.  kamelot.  Germ. 
ciambello , Ital.)  Originally  a rough  fabric  mado 
of  the  hair  of  the  camel  and  the  goat  interwoven. 
In  the  East,  it  is  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora 
goat.  English  camlet,  however,  is  a light  stuff 
i made  of  long  wool,  hard  spun,  and  sometimes 
mixed  in  the  loom  with  cotton  or  linen  yam. — The 
I word  has  been  sometimes  spelled  CcunbUt  and  Ca- 
ineloL 

Camletkd,  kam'let-ed,  a.  Streaked,  veined,  or 
variegated. 

Camckn.e,  ka-me’ne,  s.  In  Mythology,  a name  given 
to  the -Muses,  from  the  sweetness  and  melody  of 
their  songs. 

Camomile. — See  Anthem  is. 

Camonflkt,  kam'on-flay,  *.  (a  whiff,  Fr.)  In  Mi- 
litary mining,  a small  charge  of  powder  sunk  in 
the  wall  of  earth  between  two  parallel  galleries, 
in  order,  by  blowing  the  earth  into  one  of  them, 
the  miner  who  works  in  it  may  not  be  suffocated, 
or  his  retreat  cut  off. 

; Camous,  ka'mua,  o.  ( camu «,  Fir.)  Flat-nosed. — 

| Obsolete. 

i Camolsed,  ka'must,  a.  Crooked;  flat. — Seldom 
used. 

And  though  my  no*e  be  camtu'd,  my  lips  thick. 

And  my  chin  bristled.  Pan,  great  ran,  wm  such. 

Bt*  J onion. 

Camouslt,  ka'mus-le,  ad.  Awry. — Obsolete. 

Camp,  karnp,  t.  (Sax.  and  Fr.  irotn  cam/mi,  Lat. 
kampy  Dut.  and  Dsn.)  The  ground  upon  which 
an  army  pitches  its  tents,  or  the  place  and  order 
of  tents  for  an  army  in  the  field,  with  its  artillery, 
baggage,  and  all  the  other  munitions  of  war.  In 
Agriculture,  a term  used  to  signify  such  potatoes, 
turnips,  Ac.,  as  are  laid  up  for  preservation  through 


the  winter; — r.  a.  to  encamp  — the  word  non  < 
used ; 

Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 

To  comp  ibis  host,  we  would  ail  sup  together.— 

SkaJcx 

v.  n.  to  pitch  a camp. — Seldom  used. 

Campaonol. — See  Murid®. 

Campaign,  kaxn'pane,  t.  (campagne,  Fr.  campagna, 
ltaL)  A large,  open,  level  track  of  ground  with- 
out hills;  the  time  an  army  is  actively  engaged  j 
in  war,  or  keeps  the  field,  without  entering  into  t 
quarters ; — r.  n.  to  serve  in  a campaign. 

Campaigner,  kam-pa’nur,  $.  One  who  has  served  | 
in  many  campaigns ; a veteran  soldier.  : 

Campania. — See  Campaign. 

Cam  pan  i form. — See  Campanulate. 

Campanile,  kam'pa-nile,  t.  (Italian.)  A tower  for 
the  reception  of  bells,  usually  separated  from  the 
church. 

Campanology,  kam-pa-nol'o-je,  t.  (from  campana, 
Lat.)  The  art  of  ringing  bells. 

Campanula,  kam-pon'u-la,  s.  (campanula,  a little  . 
bell,  Lat.)  The  Bell-flower,  a genus  of  plants:  l 
Type  of  the  natural  order  Campanulacete. 

Campanulace.b,  kam-pan-u-U'se  e,  t.  A natural 
order  of  plants,  consisting  usually  of  milky  herbs, 
rarely  shrubs,  with  companulate  flowers;  calyx 
regular,  of  from  three  to  eight  lobes,  but  usually 
of  right  lobes,  very  rarely  destitute  of  the  limb ; 
corolla  monopetalous,  regular;  atamens  like  the  [ 
corolla,  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  disk  of  the  j 
ovarium,  and  combined  with  it ; anthers  fixed  by  \ 
the  base ; style  one,  more  or  less  hairy ; stigma  j 
naked,  rarely  capitate. 

Camtanularia,  kam-pan-u-ln're-a.  m.  (campanula, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  Corals,  in  which  the  polypi 
assume  a bell-shape  : Family,  Tubularii. 

Campanulate,  kam  - pan 'u- late,  o.  ( campanula , | 
Lat)  In  Botany,  shaped  like  a bell ; applied  to  | 
the  calyx  or  oorolla  of  plants. 

Cam  peachy- wood. — See  Logwood. 

Campecopea,  ksm-pe-kop'e-s,  ».  (kampe^  a bend, 
and  kope,  an  oar,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Crustaceans : 
Order,  Isopoda. 

Campf.lia,  kam-pele-s,  $.  (Jwmpc,  a bend,  and 
kclios,  the  sun,  Gr.)  The  Tradescantia  of  Lin- 
nrcus,  a genus  of  West  Indian  herbaceous  plants  j 
Order,  Commelynacea:. 

Campkphaoa,  kam-pe-fs'ga,  s.  ( kampe , s cater-  > 
pillar,  and  phago , I eat,  Gr.)  A geo  us  of  birds  of 
the  Lanisdse,  or  Shrike  family. 

Campestral,  kam-pes'tral,  > a.  ( campestri* , an 

Campestrian,  kam-pes  tre  an,f  open  field,  Lat.) 
Pertaining  to  an  open  field ; growing  in  the  open 
fields. 

Camp-fight,  kamp'fite,  $.  In  old  law,  the  trial  of 
a cause  by  duel,  or  a legal  combat  of  two  cham- 
pions in  the  field,  for  decision  of  some  controversy. 

Cam  phene,  kam'pheen,  ) t.  The  pure  oil  of  tur- 

Camphogen,  kam'fo-jen, » pentine,  composed  of 
10  atoms  of  carbon  — 60,  and  8 of  hydrogen  = 

8 ; atomic  weight  = 68.  Camphor  is  the 
protoxide  of  campbogen. 

Camphor,  kam 'fur,  i.  (camfrc,  Fr.  cajbor,  Arab.) 

A white,  concrete,  crystaline, volatile  substance,  ofau 
acrid  taste  and  highly  penetrating  smell,  obtained 
by  distillation  of  the  wood  of  Laurus  camphors,  a 
native  of  Japan.  It  is  found  ready  formed  in  the 
wood  of  Dryobalanops,  a tree  found  in  the  islands 
of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  Camphor  is  used  is  a 
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stimulant.  It  consists  of carbon  79.28 ; hydrogen 
j 10.34;  oxygen  10.37.  Camphora  Jlorts,  the 
flowers  of  camphor,  the  snbtile  substance  which 
! first  ascends  during  the  sublimation  of  camphor. 
Camphora fiorcs  composite  the  compound  flowers 
of  sulphur ; camphor  sublimed  with  benzoin. 

Camphorackous,  kam-fo-ra'shus,  a.  Pertaining 
1 to  camphor ; of  the  nature  of  camphor. 

! Camimiokate,  kam'fo-ratc,  s.  A compound,  of 
I which  camphoric  add  is  an  ingredient ; — v.  a.  to 
| ; impregnate  with  camphor. 

Camphorated,  kam'fo-ray-ted,  a.  Impregnated 
with  camphor. 

Camphoric  Acid,  kam-for'ik  as'sid,  i.  An  acid 
formed  by  boiling  camphor  in  nitric  add.  It  con- 
J ! sists  of  1 atom  of  camphor  and  4 of  oxygen ; or 
| carbon  60,  hydrogen  8f  and  oxygen  6 

Campiior  Laurel,  kam'for  law 're  1,  #.  Tlie  Taurus 
j camphora  of  Japan. 

Camphor  Oil,  kam'fnr  oyl,  t.  The  liquid  which 
exudes  from  the  Dryobalanops  camphor  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo. 

Camphokosma,  kam-fo-ros'ma,  s.  (camphora,  cam- 
j phor,  Lat.  and  osme,  smell,  Gr.)  A genua  of 

! plants,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe:  Order, 

1 Chenopodiaeeac. 

Camphor  Tree,  kam'fur  tre,  t.  The  Dryobalanops 
camphora  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 

Camping,  kamp'ing,  «.  A local  term  for  playing 
at  football. 

Campion,  kam'pe-on,  t.  The  Cucubalns  bacrifcrus 
• of  Linmeus,  a British  perennial  herb  found  in 
hedges : Order,  Caryophyllaceas. 
i Camposcia,  kamp-o'zhe-a,  s.  A genus  of  Decapod 
Crustaceans : Family,  Brachyura. 

Campaia,  karap'se-a,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Stenelytra. 
j Camptocerub,  itam-tos'e-rus,  s.  (kmnptn,  I bend, 
and  keros,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Family,  Xylophagi,  or  Woodeatcra. 

Camptodontcb,  kam-to-don'tua,  a.  ( kamplo , and 
odous , a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Tribe,  Carabidm. 

Camptoriitnchub,  kam-to-ringTcus,  s.  ( kampto , 
I bend,  and  rhyncJiot , a snout,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Rbyncbophora. 

Camp  Vinegar,  kamp  vin'e-gur,  ».  A prepara- 
tion made  by  steeping^  in  vinegar,  for  a month, 
i three  ounces  of  Cayenne  pepper,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  soy  and  four  of  walnut  ketchup,  six  chopped 
1 anchovies  and  a small  clove  of  garlic,  finely  minced ; 

1 to  be  shaken  frequently,  strained,  and  then  bottled. 

Camfylamthus,  kam-po-lan'fAus,  s.  (kampylos,  a 
curve,  and  ani&oe,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
■ shrubs,  natives  of  Tcneriffe : Order,  Primal  ace*. 

Campylomtza,  knm - pe-lo- mi'za,  t.  (kampylos, 
bent,  myzo,  I sack,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects : Family,  Nemocera. 

Campy  loptkbua,  kam -pe- lop'ter-us,  i.  (fcayybs, 
j bent,  and  pteron,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds: 
Family,  Trochilidie,  or  nnmming-birda. 

CampyluS,  kam'pe-lus,  t.  (kamjtylos,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Coleopterous  insects : Tribe,  Elaterides. 

Camus. — See  Camis. 

Camwood,  kam'wood,  #.  A ml  dyewood  of  a very 
j fine  colour,  obtained  from  a tree  principally  found 
j in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  knife-handles  and  similar  articles. 

Can,  kan.  s.  (ctwroo,  Sax.  Inn,  Dut.)  A cup  or 
vessel  for  liquors  jr-P.  n.  (cuiman,  Sax.  to  be  able, 

ion  non,  to  know,  Dut)  past,  oonld;  to  be  able; 
to  have  power ; — e.  n.  to  know ; to  understand.— 
In  this  sense  obsolete. 

Seemeth  thy  flocke  thy  counsetl  eon, — Spenser. 

And  can  you  these  tongues  perfectly  T —Beau.  1c  FUt 

Canadian,  ka-na'de-nn,  a.  Relating  to  Canada ; — 
s.  a native  or  inhabitant  of  Canada. 

Canaille,  ka-nalo',  s.  (French.)  The  lowest  of 
the  people ; 1 the  dregs ; the  lees ; the  degraded 
offscourings  of  society. 

Can  AM  IN,  kan'a-kin,  t.  A little  cup. 

And  let  me  the  oanaiin  clink.— Nikola. 

Canal,  ka-nal',  s.  ( canalis , Lat.)  An  artificial 
channel  of  water,  provided  with  lodes  and  sluices,  ! 
adapted  to  the  easy  conveyance  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers in  boats  or  barges ; also,  sometimes  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation,  and  the  supplying  of  towns 
with  water.  In  Anatomy,  a duct  or  passage  in  the 
body  of  an  animal,  through  which  any  of  the  juices 
flow,  or  other  substances  pass. 

Canal  Coal. — See  Candle  or  Cannel  Coal. 

Canaliculate,  kan-a-lik'u-Iate,  ) a.  (cana- 

Canaliculatkp,  kan-a-iik'u-lay-ted,  ) liculctus,  ' 
Lat.)  Channelled;  having  a long  furrow;  applied  ' 
to  the  leaves  and  pods  of  plants.  In  Concbology,  j 
a groove  or  gutter  occurring  in  different  parts  of  ! 
certain  spiral  univalves,  belonging  to  the  zoopha- 
gous  Mollusca,  fitted  for  the  protrusion  of  the 
long  cylindrical  siphon  possessed  by  these  animals. 

Canalis,  ka-na'lis,  «.  ( canna , a reed,  Lat.)  A , 
canal.  C.  arteriosus,  a blood-vessel  which  unites 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  in  the  feetos. 

C.  renom,  a canal  which  conveys  the  blood  from 
the  vena  porta  of  the  liver  to  the  ascending  cena 
cava , in  the  fertus.  C.  petitiamu,  a triangular 
cavity,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  anterior  | 
lamina  of  the  crystaline  lens  from  the  posterior. 

Canarina,  kan-a-rin'a,  a.  (from  its  being  a native  1 
of  the  Canaries.)  A genus  of  perennial  herbs: 
Order,  Campannlacem,  or  Bell-flowers. 

Canary,  ka-na're,  s.  The  namo  given  to  a com- 
mon favourite  cage-bird,  from  its  being  a nativo 
of  the  Canary  Islands ; also,  an  old  term  for  wine 
made  in  the  Canary  Islands,  now  called  sack ; an 
old  dance — used  by  Shaks ports  as  a verb. 

But  to  jig  off  a tune  at  the  tongue's  end.  canary  to  it 

with  jour  feet — Shaks. 

CANARY -GRABS,  ka-na'rc-gras,  s.  Phalaria  cana- 
riensis,  n plant  chiefly  cultivated  at  Sandwich,  in 
Kent  Canary-seed,  the  seed  of  Phalaris  canari- 
ensis,  extensively  used  as  food  for  singing-birds. 

Canayalia,  kan-a-va'le-a,  s.  (cananui,  its  Mala- 
bar name.)  A genas  of  papilionaceous  Legumi- 
nous plants : Tribe,  Phoseolese. 

Cancel,  kan'sU,  r.  a.  ( canceller , Fr.)  To  mark 
with  cross  lines  any  writing,  and  deface  them ; to 
obliterate  or  efface ; to  annul ; — v.  n.  to  become 
annulled. — Obsolete. 

Cancellaria,  kan-sel-la'ie-a,  s.  ( oanctllatus^ 
cross -barred,  Gr.)  A genus  of  univalve  Teat  sees, 
belonging  to  Swainson’s  subfamily  Scolymin*,  in 
which  the  shell  is  turbinate,  scabrous,  and  gene- 
rally reticulated ; the  spire  and  aperture  nearly 
equal,  and  the  body  ventricoee. 

Cancellated,  kan'sel-lay-ted,  a.  Cross-barred; 
marked  with  lines  crowing  each  other. 

Cancellation,  kan-sel-la'shun,  s.  The  act  of  j 
expunging  or  defacing  by  cross  lines. 

Cancer,  kan'sur,  s.  (cancer,  a crab,  Lat,)  In 
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Astronomy,  one  of  the  twelve  signs,  represented 
on  the  globe  m the  form  of  a crab.  It  is  tho 
fourth  constellation  in  the  iodine,  and  sign  of  tho 
summer  solstice ; tropic  of  cancer , a lesser  circle 
i of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  passing 
through  the  beginning  of  tho  sign  Cancer.  In 
Medicine,  a roundish,  unequal,  hard,  and  livid  tu- 
mour, generally  seated  in  the  glandulous  part  of 
the  body.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  Jecapod  Crus- 
taceans, the  crab. 

C A?f cerate,  kan'sur-rate,  r.  n.  To  grow  cancer- 
ous; to  become  a cancer. 

Cancer ati on,  kan-sur-ra'shun,  i.  A growing 
cancerous. 

1 Cancerous,  kan'sur-rna,  a.  Having  the  virulence 
and  qualities  of  a cancer. 

Cancerouslt,  kan'sur-os-lc,  ad.  In  a cancerous 
manner. 

Cancerousness,  kan'sur-us-nes,  a.  The  nature 
•of  a cancer. 

Cancilla,  kan-silTa,  t.  (cancel l i,  lattice-work,  Lat.) 
In  Conchology,  a genus  of  univalves,  in  which  the 
spire  and  aperture  are  of  nearly  equal  length ; the 
| whorls  crossed  by  transverse  linear  ribs,  crossed 
with  transverse  strife  and  bands:  belonging  to 
the  subfamily  Mitranse : Family,  Volutin#*,  vo- 
lutes. 

Cancriform,  ksngTcre-fawrm,  a.  Cancerous;  in 
the  form  of  a cancer. 

Cancrike,  kang'krin,  a.  (cancer,  a crab,  Lat.) 
Having  the  qualities  of  a crab. 

Cancroma,  kan-kro'ma,  t.  A genus  ofWading- 
birds,  of  the  habits  of  the  heron,  in  which  the  bill 
is  short,  excessively  broad,  and  boat-shaped ; 
Family,  Ardeadae. 

Candelabrum,  kan-de-la'brum,  #.  (Latin.)  A 
candlestick  with  branches ; a stand  or  support  on 
which  tho  ancients  placed  a lamp. 

Candent,  kan'dent,  a.  (candens,  Lat.)  Hot;  in 
the  highest  degree  of  heat,  next  to  fusion. 

1 Can  dicant,  kan'de -kant,  o.  Growing  white; 
j whitish. 

Candid,  kan'did,  a.  ( Candidas , Lat)  Fair ; open  ; 
ingenuous ; free  from  bias  or  partiality  in  the  de- 
claration of  an  opinion  ; frank ; free  from  malice ; 
white. — In  this  last  sense  obsolete,  but  used  bjr 
Dryden  and  others. 

The  box  receives  all  black : but,  pour’d  from  thence. 
The  ■ tonus  came  candid  forth,  tho  hue  of  innocence.— 

Ih-fden, 

Candidate,  kan'de- date,  s.  (candidates,  Lat.)  A 
| person  who  seeks  or  aspires  to  an  office ; a com- 
petitor ; one  who  is  on  trial  for  a situation ; a 

, probationer ; — v.  a.  to  make  a candidate ; to  ren- 

der fit  as  a candidate. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Candidlt,  kan'did-le,  ad  Fairly;  without  trick 
or  disreputable  means ; ingenuously. 

Candidness,  kan'did-nes,  a.  Openness  of  temper; 
purity  of  mind ; fairness. 

CANDiFT,kan'de-fi,  v.  a.  (candifacio,  Lat.)  To  make 
whito ; to  whiten. 

Candle,  kan'dl,  t.  (candela,  Lat.  Span,  and  Ital. 
earuld , Sax.)  A small  cylindrical  body,  made  from 
tallow,  bleached  bees’  wax,  spermaceti,  or  the 
concrete  parts  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  formed  on  a wick, 
and  used  as  a portable  light  for  domestic  purposes; 
light ; a luminary. 

By  these  blcss'd  candles  of  the  night— Skats. 


Candle-bomb,  kan'dl-bum,  $.  A small  glass  bub- 
ble filled  with  water,  the  stalk  of  which  being  put 


through  the  wick  of  a burning  candle,  produces  ! 
steam,  and  then  explodes. 

Candle  Coal,  kan'dl  kole,  > a.  (from  candle , ow- 

Cannel  Coal,  kan'nel  kole,  f ing  to  the  dear  light  I 
it  emits  when  burning.)  Candle,  or  cannel  coal,  ■ 
is  a bituminous  substance,  next  in  purity  to  jet. 

It  is  black,  opaque,  compact,  and  brittle,  breaking  i 
with  a conehoidal  fracture.  Cannel  coal  does  not 
soil  the  fingers  when  handled,  is  susceptible  of 
polish,  and  is  capable,  Like  jet,  of  being  worked 
into  trinkets  and  ornaments.  The  difference  be- 
tween jet  and  cannel  coal  appears  to  consist  en- 
tirely in  the  presence  or  absence  of  foreign  earthy  | 
matters.  When  these  are  absent,  or  exist  in 
minute  proportion  only,  the  bitnminous  mass  is  so 
light  as  to  float  on  water,  and  then  the  term  jet 
is  properly  applicable ; but  when  the  presence  of 
foreign  earthy  matters  is  considerable,  and  the 
mass  is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  doe* 
not  readily  manifest  electric  properties,  it  is,  with 
more  propriety,  termed  cannel  coal. 

Candlemas,  kan'dl-mas,  i.  (candtlmasse,  Sax.) 
The  festival  observed  on  the  second  of  February,  I 
in  commemoration  of  the  purification  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the 
andent  Christians,  who,  on  that  day.  used  an 
abundance  of  lights  in  their  churches  and  proces- 
sions, in  memory,  it  is  alleged,  of  Christ  being,  on 
that  day,  declared  by  Simeon  ‘ to  be  a light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles.’  In  Scotland,  candlemas  is 
made  one  of  the  four  tenns  of  the  year  for  paying 
or  receiving  rents. 

Candlestick,  kan'dl-stik,  i.  An  instrument  that 
holds  a CJindle. 

Candle-stuff,  kan'dl-stuf,  t.  The  materials  of  , 
which  candles  are  made. — See  Candle. 

Candle-waster,  kan'dl- wast'ur,  *.  A spend- 
thrift ; one  who  wastes  or  consumes  candles.  The 
term  is  applied  by  old  writers  to  a drunkard,  and 
in  a contemptuous  manner  to  a scholar. 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk 

with  oandU-wa*ter*.—i>luJcs. 

A bookworm,  s oandle-tcatler. — Ben  Jotiton. 

Candle-wick,  kan'dl-wik,  t.  The  cotton  threads 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a candle. 

Candollea,  kan-dol'le-a,  i.  (in  honour  of  Aug.  Py  j 
de  Candolle,  Geneva.)  A genus  of  Australian 
plants:  Order,  Dilleniacea?. 

Candour,  kan'dnr,  a.  ( candor , LaL)  Purity  of 
mind;  openness;  ingen nonsness ; freedom  irotn  . 
bias  or  partiality;  honest  in  the  declaration  of 
opinion. 

Candt,  kan'de,  v.  a.  (caiulirt,  Ital.)  To  conserve 
with  sugar ; to  form  into  congelations ; to  iacrust 
with  congelations  or  crystals ; — v.  n.  to  become 
congealed,  or  take  on  the  form  of  candied  sngar : 

— t.  a large  East  Indian  weight,  equal  to  500  lbs. 
at  Madras,  and  560  lbs.  at  Bombay. 

Candy-sugar,  kan’de-shtfg'ur,  t.  A preparation 
of  sngar  melted  and  crystal i red  several  times,  till  ; 
it  is  rendered  hard  and  transparent. 

Candt  Tuft,  kan'de  tuft,  $.  Iberis,  a genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Cruci ferae. 

Cane,  kane,  a A reed  of  the  palm  kind,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  bamboo  and  rattan ; a walking- 
stick  ; a lance  or  dart  made  of  cane ; — r.  a.  to  beat 
with  a cane  or  walking-staff. 

j Cane-brake,  kane'brake,  *.  Anmdinaria,  a genua 

I of  plants : Order,  Graminea?.  , ‘ 
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CANELLA— CANKERY. 


C ANN  A— CANOE. 


Cakella,  ka-nelTa,  s.  (Dim.  of  coma,  a reed,  Lat. 

I from  th«  rolled  up  fonn  of  its  bark.)  A genus  of 
] plants : Order,  Guttiferse. 

Canescent,  ka-nes'ucnt,  a.  (from  cuntsco , I grow 
hoary,  Lat.)  Growing  white  or  lioary 
Canes- yen  atici,  ka'nis-ve-nat'e-sc,*.  ThcHotinds 
or  Grey-hounds,  a northern  constellation.  They 
are  held  in  a string  by  Bootes,  and  are  surrounded 
by  Bootes,  Coma  Berenices,  and  Ursa  Major. 
Can-hook,  kanTiook,  $.  An  instrument  used  to 
sling  or  lift  casks. 

Canicula,  ka-nik'u-1a,)  s.  (canicula,  Lat.)  A star 
Caniculb,  kan'e-kule,  > in  the  constellation  Canis 
I Major;  termed  also  the  Dog-star,  or  Sirius. 
Canicular,  ka-nik'u-lar,  a.  ( catucularis , Lat.) 
Belonging  to  the  Dog-star ; hot  in  a great  degree, 
as  in  the  dog-days. 

Canicular  Days,  ka-nik'u-lar  daze,  t.  Usually 
called  dog-days,  a certain  number  of  days  preced- 
ing and  ensuing  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Canicula, 
or  the  Dog-star,  in  the  morning,  which  were  for- 
merly the  days  of  the  greatest  heat.  Canicular 
year,  the  Egyptian  natural  year,  which  was  com- 
puted from  one  heliacal  rising  of  the  Canicula  to  an- 
! other. 

Canine,  ka-nine',  a.  ( canmus , Lat.)  Relating  to, 
or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  a dog.  Canine  ap- 
| petite,  hunger  which  cannot  be  appeased.  Canine 
I teeth,  two  sharp- edged  teeth  in  each  jaw,  one  on 
each  ride,  placed  between  the  incisores  and  molarcs. 
Caning,  ka'ning,  t.  A beating  with  a cane  or  stick. 

; Cams  Major,  ka'nis  major,  a.  The  Greater  Dog, 

| a constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which 
contains  Sirius,  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens; 
called  also  the  Dog-star. 

Canis  Minor,  ka'nis  mi'nnr,  i.  The  Lesser  Dog, 
a constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  situ- 
ated above  the  Greater  Dog,  and  distinguished  by 
a remarkable  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  Procyon. 
Canister,  kanTs-tar,  t.  (canistrum,  Lot.)  A little 
j box  or  case  for  tea  or  coffee;  a small  basket:  used 
by  Dryden  in  the  latter  sense. 

White  lilies  in  full  canuters  they  bring.— Dryden. 

, Canker,  kangTcur,  ».  (cancre,  concert,  Sax.)  A 
disease  incident  to  trees,  which  makes  the  bark 
rot  and  fall,  proceeding  chiefly  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil  In  Farriery,  an  obstinate  disease  of  a 
horse's  foot,  originating  in  a neglected  thrush, 
which  spreads  from  the  fleshy  or  sensible  frog  to 
the  fleshy  or  sensible  sole,  and  from  thence  to  the 
elastic  membranes  or  laminae,  and  other  parts  of 
the  foot;  a virulent  corroding  ulcer;  anything 
which  corrupts  or  consumes ; — v.  n.  to  grow  cor- 
rupt ; to  decay  by  some  corrosive  or  virulent  prin- 
ciple;— v.  a.  to  corrupt;  to  corrode;  to  infect;  to 
pollute. 

J Canker-bit,  kangTcur-bit,  a.  Bitten  with  an  en- 
venomed tooth. 

! Cankered,  kangTcurd,  a.  Crabbed;  un courteous; 
j uncivil. 

■ Can ke redly,  kang'kurd-le,  ad.  Crossly;  ad- 
! versely. 

{Canker-like,  kangTiur-like,  a.  * Corroding,  or 
' destructive  Hke  a canker. 

Cankerous,  kang'kur-us,  a.  Eating  in,  or  wast- 
ing like  a canker. 

j Cankerworm,  kan'kur-wurm,  t.  The  larva  of  an 
j insect  which  preys  upon  the  bud  or  germ  of  a 
j plant. 

[ Cankrbt,  kangTcui-e,  a.  Rusty ; surly. 


Canna,  kan'na,  s.  (karma,  a reed,  Gr.)  The  In- 
dian Shot,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Marantace®. 
The  Cannas  or  Cannes,  and  Cannace®,  of  other 
botanists.  Also,  the  name  of  a cloth  measure  in  r 
Italy,  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  other  places. 

Cannabine,  kan'ua-bine,  a.  Hempen  ; pertaining 
to  hemp. 

Cannabis,  kan'na-bis,  t.  Hemp,  a genus  of  plants, 
type  of  the  natural  order  Cannabace®,  or  Hemp- 
worts. 

Cannes. — See  Marantace®. 

Cannequin,  kan'ne-kwin,  ».  A kind  of  white 
cotton  doth  made  in  the  East  Indies. 

Cannibal,  kan'ne-bal,  s.  A person  who  eats  hu-  ' 
man  flesh ; an  anthropophagite. 

Cannibalism,  kan'ne-bal-izm,  t.  The  act  of  eat- 
ing human  flesh ; the  character  or  conduct  of  a 
cannibal. 

Cannibally,  kan'ne-bal-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
a cannibal. 

Cannon,  kan'nun,  t.  (canon,  Fr.)  A piece  of  ord- 
nance, or  a heavy  metallic  gun,  for  projecting 
balls,  shells,  &c.,  by  the  force  of  gunpowder. 
The  cannon-bone  of  a horse  is  the  bone  between  1 
the  knee  and  fetlock  joint  of  the  fore  leg,  and  the  \ 
hock  and  fetlock  joint  of  the  hind  leg ; cannon-  ' 
mouth  of  a bit,  a round  long  piece  of  iron,  consist- 
ing of  two  pieces  that  couple  and  bend  in  the 
middle,  and  sometimes  only  one  piece  that  does 
not  bend : its  use  is  to  manage  and  keep  the  horse 
in  subjection. 


Cannonade,  kan-nnn-adc',  i.  The  application  of 
artillery  to  the  purposes  of  war ; the  discharging 
cannon-balls,  Ac.,  against  an  army,  fortress,  or 
ship,  that  it  is  meant  to  destroy ; — v.  a.  to  batter 
or  attack  with  cannon  shot ; — r.  n.  to  discharge 
cannon. 

Cannon-ball,  kan'nun-bawl,  $.  A ball  generally 
m.odo  of  cast-iron,  to  be  thrown  from  cannon. 

Cannon-ball  Tree,  kan'nun-bawl  tre,  t.  A natne 
given  to  the  South  American  genus  of  trees,  Lccy- 
this,  from  the  large  globular  shape  of  the  fruit, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  edible,  and  used  as  food  by 
monkeys. 

Cannoneer,)  kan-  nun-necr',  t.  The  engineer  who 

Cannon i er,  ) manages  the  cannon. 

Cannon inq,  kan'ntw-ing,  i.  The  noise,  as  it  were, 
of  a cannon. 

The  loud  oantxmivff  of  thunderbolts, 

Bcreeklng  of  wolves,  howling  of  tortur’d  ghosts. 
Pursue  thee  stilL — bracer. 
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Cannon-proof,  kan'nun -proof,  #.  Impervious  to  1 
the  shot  of  cannon  ; safety. 

Cannon-shot,  kan 'nun -shot,  t.  The  ball  dis-  ’ 
charged  from  a cannon ; the  distance  which  shot 
can  be  thrown  from  a cannon. 

Cannot,  kan'not,  v.  n.  (can  and  not)  To  be  un- 
able. 

Cannula R,  kan'nu-lar,  a.  (canna,  a reed  vor  pipe, 
Lat.)  Tubular ; resembling  a tube. 

Canny,  kan'ne,  a.  A word  of  common  nse  in  Scot- 
land, signifying  cautious,  inoffensive;  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  north  of  England,  a frequent  expression 
applied  to  a neat,  nice,  or  housewifely  woman,  and 
sometimes  for  a clever  or  smart  man.  It  may  be 
referred,  perhaps,  to  cwwtn^ — intelligent,  knowing ; 
or  from  the  Saxon  ctmnan,  whence  our  old  verb 
con,  to  know. 

Canoe,  kan-noo',  i.  (canot,  Fr.  canoa,  Span.)  A 
small  boat,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a tree  hollowed 
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CANON— CANOPIED. 


oat,  and  sometimes  also  of  pieces  of  bark  fastened 
together,  and  generally  propelled  by  paddles. 

Canon,  knn'un, ».  (Gr.  Sax.)  A rule  or  law  of  doc- 
trine or  discipline ; a code  of  ecclesiastical  laws. 
Canon  of  scripture  are  those  genuine  books  of  the 
sacred  writings  which  serve  for  a rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  Canon  law , a collection  of  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  for  the  regulation  and  polity  of  the 
1 Church  of  Rome,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
ordinances  of  general  and  provincial  councils,  de- 
crees promulgated  by  the  popes  with  the  sanction 
. of  the  cardinals,  and  decretal  epistles  and  trails  of 
the  popes.  Secular  and  regular  canons , originally 
an  order  of  religious  persons,  who  lived  under  rules 
they  prescribed  to  themselves : the  Secular,  so 
called  because  they  went  abroad  in  the  world,  and 
performed  spiritual  offices  to  the  laity,  while  the 
j Regular  canons  secluded  themselves  under  one  roof. 

Canon,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a person  in  pos- 
J session  of  a prebend,  or  revenue,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  cathedral  service.  In  Music,  a kind  of 
perpetual  fugue,  in  which  the  different  parts,  bo- 
giuning  one  after  another,  repeat  incessantly  the 
I same  air.  In  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  a general 
rule  for  resolving  all  cases  of  the  same  kind.  In 
Surgery,  an  instrument  used  in  sewing  up  wounds. 
Canon  type , a large  sort  of  printing  letter,  probably 
so  called  from  being  first  used  in  printing  a book 
of  canons. 

Canonebb,  kan'un-nes,  s.  A woman  who  enjoys  a 
prebend,  without  being  obliged  to  live  in  seclusion 
or  raako  any  vows. 

Canonic,  ka-non'ik,  > a.  ( canonicus , Lat.) 

Canonical,  ka-non'e-kal,  ) According  to  the 
canon,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a rule.  Ca- 
nonical scripture,  are  those  books  or  epistles  that 
are  deemed  of  divine  origin  by  the  canons  of  the 
church ; canonical  hours,  stated  times  of  the  day 
set  apart  for  devotional  purposes ; canonical  sins , 
in  the  ancient  church,  such  offences  as  were  deemed 
| capital,  as  idolatry,  murder,  heresy,  schism,  dec. ; 

I canonical  obedience,  the  submission  enjoined  on 
the  inferior  clergy  to  the  canons  of  the  church 
I and  their  bishops;  canonical  punishments,  such  as 
| the  church  may  inflict,  as  excommunication,  pen- 
| ance,  &c. ; canonical  life,  the  rule  of  life  prescribed 
by  the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  in  community. 
i Canonicallt,  ka-nonc-kal-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
I agreeable  to  the  canon. 

Canon icalnbbb,  ka-non'e-kal-nes,  I.  The  quality 
1 of  being  canonical. 

j Canonicals,  ka-non'e-kalz,  s.pL  A term  applied 
! to  the  full  dress  of  a clergyman, 
j Canonicate,  ka-non'e-kate,  a.  The  office  and 
I dignity  of  a canon. 

, Canonist,  kan'un-nist,  t.  A person  skilled  in 
, ecclesiastical  law;  a professor  of  canon  law. 

, Canon i STIC,  kan-nun-is'tik,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
canonist. 

Canonization,  kan-no-ne-za'shun,  #.  The  act  or 
j ceremony  of  declaring  a deceased  person  a saint. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  this  ceremony  is 
' preceded  by  beatification,  and  on  examination  into 
i the  life  and  miracles  performed  by  the  deceased. 

; Canonize,  kan'no-nize,  v.  a.  To  declare  a person 
a saint 

Canon  bt,  kan'un-re,  ) s.  An  ecclesiastical  be- 

’ Canon  ship,  kan'on-ship,)  nefice  in  a cathedral  or 
| collegiate  church. 

j Canopied,  kan'o-pid,  a.  Covered  with  a canopy. 


CANOPUS — CANTHARIS. 

Canopus,  kan'o-pos,  «.  A genus  of  Hemipterous 
insects : Family,  Geocoris*. 

Canopt,  kan'o-po,  s.  (kanopdon,  Gr.)  An  oma-  : 
men  ted  covering  over  a throne  or  bed ; in  its  ex- 
tended signification,  any  covering  which  affords  j 
protection  from  above.  In  Architecture,  the  label  ! 
or  projecting  roof  that  surrounds  the  arches  and 
heads  of  Gothic  niches ; — v.  a.  to  cover  with  a j 
canopy. 

Canorous,  ka-no'rus,  a.  (e ononis,  Lat.)  Musical * 
tuneful. 

Canououbnebb,  ka-no'rus-nes,  s.  Musical ness. 

Cant,  kant,  s.  {canto,  Lat)  A quaint  or  affected 
manner  of  speaking;  hadeneyed  phrases  applied 
improperly ; a whining,  formal  pretension  to  good  1 
ness ; a singing  form  of  speaking,  peculiar  to  some 
professions ; a call  for  bidders  at  a public  sale  of 
goods ; a corrupt  dialect ; a sudden  jerk ; — (kant, 
Dut.)  an  external  angle  or  corner  of  a building. 
Cant  moulding,  a moulding  with  a levelled  surface; 

— r.  n.  to  talk  in  the  jargon  of  particular  profes- 
sions, or  in  any  kind  of  affected,  studied  tone  of 
voice ; — v.  a.  to  turn  over  by  a sudden  thrust  or 
jerk. 

Cantabile,  kan'ta-bil,  s.  A graceful  melodious 
movement. 

Cantalevrr8,  kan'ta-le-vurz,  s.  In  Architecture, 
blocks  of  wood  or  iron  placed  at  regular  distances, 
and  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  surface  cf 
a wall,  to  support  the  caves  of  a bouse,  or  the 
upper  mouldings  of  a cornice. 

Cantab,  kan'tur,  ) i.  A weight  used  in  Italy, 

CantaBO,  kan'ta-ro,)  Egypt,  and  the  Levant.  ■ 
It  generally  contains  100  rottoli,  = 98|  lbs. 
avoir  d. 

Cantata,  kan-ta'ta,  s.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  a song 
or  composition,  intermixed  with  recitatives,  airs,  | 
and  different  movements. 

CANTATION,  kan-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of  singing. — . 
Obsolete. 

Canteen,  kan-teen',  #.  A small  vessel  made  of  tin- 
plate or  wood,  in  which  soldiers,  when  on  the 
march  or  in  the  field,  carry  their  liquor ; also,  the 
name  of  the  tavern  attached  to  a barrack. 

Canteb,  kan'tur,  r.  «.  To  gallop  easily  or  gently ; 
—v.  a.  to  ride  upon  a canter; — s.  a slow  gallop, 
slower  than  a full  trot;  a whining,  hypocritical  | 
pretender  to  religion ; a formalist 

Cantekbury-bbll,  kan'tur-ber-re-bel,  i.  The 
white  flowery  Bell-flower,  Campanula  florcalbo. 

Canterbury-gallop,  kan'tur -b^r- re -gallop,  #. 
The  hand-gallop  of  a horse,  commonly  called  a 
cunter ; said  to  be  derived  from  pilgrims  riding  to 
Canterbury  on  easy  ambling  horses. 

Canterbubt-tale,  kan'tnr-ber-re-tale,  s.  A term 
denoting  any  fabulous  or  exaggerated  narrative : 
so  called  from  the  Canterbury  tales  of  Chancer. 

Canthapleura,  kan-lAa-plmra,  s.  {lumtha,  and 
pleura , a side,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Cydobran- 
chia,  or  Chitons,  in  which  the  mantle  is  rough,  with 
moveable  spines,  prickles,  setaceous  hairs,  or  gra- 
nules ; plates  of  the  shell  the  same  as  in  chiton. 

Cantiiaridl*,  kan-tAa-rid'e-e,  s.  (cantbaris,  one 
of  the  genera.)  The  Cantharides,  a family  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  distinguished  by  the  hooks  of 
the  tarsii  being  deeply  cleft;  the  head  is  unusually 
Urge,  wide,  and  doubled  behind.  The  Cantharides  I 
are  employed  in  blister  plasters,  and,  when  taken 
internally,  are  a powerful  but  dangerous  stimulant. 

Cantuajub,  kan'lAa-ris,  s.  (Greek.)  The  Spanish 
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CANTILLATE— CANVAS. 


Fly,  a fly  from  six  to  ten  linen  in  length,  of  a 
glossy  golden-green  colour,  with  simple  regular 
! black  antennae : Type  of  the  family  Cnnthariilia*. 
Cantu  ARCS,  kan'riiur-ua,  *.  A fountain  or  cistern 
in  the  middle  of  the  atrinm  before  the  ancient 
churches,  wherein  persons  washed  their  hands  and 
faces  before  they  entered. 

I CANTUEDKRMIS,  kau-tAe- der'mis,  a.  (akanlhos,  and 
(forma , skin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ashes,  having  the 
body  covered  with  minute  spines  or  prickles,  ex- 
clusive of  the  larger  ones  on  the  tail;  Order, 
Hectognathos. 

Cantoris,  kanVAe-is,  ) ».  In  Architecture,  beams 
Canteuii,  kan-te're-i,)  of  wood  in  the  framework 
| of  a roof,  extending  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves, 
corresponding  to  the  rafters  of  a modern  roof. 
CANT1IERELLUS,  kan-fAa-rel'lus,  s.  ( chantarelle , 
Fr.)  A genus  of  Fungi : Tribe,  Hymenomycetc*. 
Canthkhhines,  kan-tAc-rin'es,  i.  (akantha,  a spine, 
and  rhin,  the  snout,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cheliform 
fishes,  with  smooth  or  granulated  bodies : Family, 
BalistkUe. 

Cantueum,  kan'fAe-um,  $.  ( canti,  the  Malabar 
name.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cinchonacea: ; 
the  Kubiaccae  of  Jessica. 

Cantiudomus,  kan-fAid'o-mns,  §.  ( akantha , and 
dotna,  a house,  Gr.)  A subgenns  of  turbinated 
univalves,  belonging  to  the  subfamily  Melaninn®, 
|4  in  which  the  spire  is  generally  short,  the  whorls 
corouated  with  spines,  or  marked  with  longitudinal 
ribs ; the  base  obtuse. 

Cantu  10 aster,  kan-ric-gaa'tur,  $.  (akantha,  and 
paster,  the  belly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cheliform 
fishes,  haring  the  muzzle  much  prolonged,  and  the 
, belly  covered  with  spines:  Family,  Balistidm: 
Order,  Plectognathes. 

‘ Cantu  ilkpteb,  kan-fAe-lep'tls,  s.  (akantha,  a 
I spine  or  prickle,  and  ieptos,  small,  Gr.)  The 
|j  Mail-cheeks,  a genus  of  fishes,  which  hare  the 

I bones  of  the  bead  greatly  developed,  and  generally 
terminating  in  large  spines ; the  scales  rough  and 
prickly ; the  pectoral  fin  highly  developed,  and  the 
gill  opening  much  contracted. 
Canthirhynchus,  kan-Me-ringTtus,  a.  ( akantha , 
and  rhynchos , the  snout,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes, 
i with  very  long  linear  bodies,  having  the  snout 
i armed  w ith  two  spines,  and  the  body  covered  with 
smooth  plates:  Family,  AgODidm. 
Cantuopbrts,  kan'<Ao-fns,  s.  ( akantha , and 
ojthry*,  the  eyebrow,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes, 
j j having  a moveable  prickle  reposing  in  a groove 
beneath  the  eye.  and  the  mouth  furnished  with 
cirri : Family,  Cobitid*. 

Canthorbis,  kan-fAawr'bis,  a.  (akantha,  a spine, 
and  orbis,  an  orb,  Lat.)  A genus  of  shells,  be- 
longing to  the  Trocbinse,  or  Tops,  in  which  the 
operculum  is  shelly;  the  sperture  very  oblique, 

’ broad,  and  narrow;  the  basal  whorl  much  flat- 
1 tened. 

1 Cantu  us,  kan'tAns,  i.  (Greek.)  The  angle  of  the 
eye  where  the  upper  and  under  eyelids  meet ; that 
nearest  the  nose  is  termed  the  internal  or  greater 
can  thus,  and  the  other  nearest  the  temple  the  cx- 
! tcraal  or  lesser  cantbus. 

i Canticlb,  kan'te-kl,  t.  (cowrie.  Sax.  cantico.  Span. 

and  ItaL)  A song.  Canticles , a canonical  book 
, of  the  Old  Testament,  commonly  called  the  Song 
of  Solomon ; by  the  Jews,  the  Song  of  Songs ; 
a division  of  a poem.— Obsolete  in  the  latter 
j sense. 


Cantillate,  kau'til-late,  v.  a.  (cantilh,  Lat.)  To 
chant ; to  recite  musically. 

Cantu. lation,  kan-til-la'shun,  s.  Recitation  with 
musical  cadence. 

Cantino,  kan'ting,  s.  In  Architecture,  the  cutting 
away  a part  of  an  angular  body  at  one  of  its  [, 
angles,  that  the  section  may  form  a parallelogram,  . 
whose  edges  are  parallel  from  the  intersection  of 
the  adjoining  planes ; — o.  affectedly  pious. 

Camtinuly,  kan'ting-le,  ad.  In  a canting  manner.  • 

Cantion,  kan'shun,  a.  (audio,  Lat.)  A song  or  ; 
verses. — Obsolete. 

Caktle,  kan'tl,  s.  A fragment ; a portion ; a cor- 
ner or  piece  of  anything ; 

Do  you  remember 

The  c anile  of  immortal  cheese  ys  curried  w ith  ye  ? — 
titan,  it  /let 

r.  a.  to  cut  in  pieces;  to  divide. 

That  this  vast  globe  terrestrial  should  be  eamtled.— 

thebe*. 

CanTLKT,  kantlet,  s.  A pieco;  a fragment. — Ob- 
solete. 

lluge  can  (Mi  of  his  buckler  strew  the  ground, 

And  no  defence  in  his  bor'd  arms  is  found.— 

Ihyien. 

Canto,  kan'to,  t.  (Italian.)  A section  or  division 
of  a poem.  In  Music,  the  treble,  or  the  higher 
part  of  a piece. 

Caktofermo,  kan-to-fer'mo,  «.  (firm  song,  Ital.) 

In  Music,  the  subject  song;  the  part  which  is  the 
subject  of  counterpoint.  The  Italians  denominate 
every  part  which  ia  the  subject  of  counterpoint,  j 
whether  plain  or  ornamental,  cantofermo. 

Canton,  kan'too,  «.  (French,  canton*.  Ital.)  A 
small  portion  or  division  of  land ; a little  com- 
munity or  clan ; originally,  a quarter  of  a city 
regarded  as  separated  or  detached  from  the  rest. 

In  Heraldry,  a 6mall  square  which  occupies  only  a 
comer  of  the  shield; — v.  a.  (cantonncr,  Fr.)  to 
divide  into  little  parts ; to  portion  out  into  small 
districts ; to  allot  separate  quarters  to  divisions  of 
an  army. 

Cantonajl,  kan'to-nal,  a.  Divided  into  cantons. 

Cantoned,  kan'tund,  $.  In  Architecture,  when 
the  comer  of  a building  is  adorned  with  a pilaster 
and  angular  column,  rustic  quoins,  or  anything 
that  projects  from  the  walL  In  Heraldry,  the  i 
position  of  such  things  as  are  borne  with  a cross,  ’ 
&c.,  between  them. 

Canton  izk,  kan'tun-ize,  r.  o.  To  parcel  out  into  ' 
small  divisions. 

Cantonment,  kan'tun-ment,  t.  (canionnemcut,  Fr.) 
The  situation  or  position  which  soldiers  occupy 
when  quartered  in  different  parts  of  a town  ; the 
divisions  of  a town  allotted  for  the  use  of  soldiers.  . 

Cantbed,  kan'tred,)  t.  ( centum,  Lat.)  A hundred  ; 

Cantref,  kan'tref,  ) in  Wales ; a division.  i 

Canty,  kan'te,  a.  A term  common  in  Scotland  and  ' 
the  north  of  England,  signifying  cheerful;  talks- 
tire. 

Canula,  kan'u-la,  #.  (anma,  Lat.)  A small  tube.  ! 

Canvas,  kan'vas,  s.  (cancvas,  Fr.  canabum,  bcmpv 
Lat.)  A coarse  strong  cloth  made  of  hemp  or  j 
flax,  chiefly  used  for  sail-cloth,  and  by  painters ; 
also,  a clear  unbleached  cloth,  wove  regularly  in 
little  squares,  used  in  working  tapestry  with  the 
needle.  This  word  is  used  by  the  French  to  de- 
note the  model  or  first  draught  of  an  air  or  piece 
of  music,  previous  to  its  final  revision  by  some 
competent  person. 
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I Canvas-climber,  kan'vas-kli-mur,  $.  One  who 
ascends  the  rigging  of  a ship  to  arrange  or  shill 
the  Boils. 

A sen 

. That  Almost  bunt  the  deck,  and  from  the  ladder-tackle 
| W ash’d  off  a ooMnu-dimbcr — thaks. 

Canvass,  kan'ras,  v.  a.  ( canabasser , old  Fr.)  To 
sift ; to  examine  $ to  debate ; to  discuss ; — v.  n. 
to  solicit ; to  seek ; to  interest ; to  use  efforts  to 
obtain ; to  use  influence  in  favour  of ; — s.  the  act  of 
sifting  or  examining;  solicitation;  keen  inspection. 

Canvahher,  kan'vaa-sur,  ».  A person  engaged  in 
soUciting  votes  or  interest ; one  employed  in  seek- 
ing orders  in  basinets ; a scrutinizer. 

Cany,  ka'ne,  a.  Full  of  canes;  consisting  of 
canes. 

Canzone,  kan'zone,  ».  (Italian.’)  A song  where 
little  fugue*  are  introduced ; a kind  of  lyric  poem, 
j adopted  with  alight  alterations  from  the  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours. 

Canzonet,  kan'zo-net,  /.  (cansonetta,  Ital)  A 
i diminutive  of  canzone,  denoting  a short  song. 

CAOUTcnonc,  ka-oot'chook,  a Indian  rubber, 
sometimes  improperly  termed  elastic  gum.  This 
substance  is  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  dif- 
ferent plants  in  tropical  countries,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Jatropha  elastics,  and  Urceola  elas- 
tic*. It  oozes  out  of  the  trees  by  incisions  made 
in  them,  and  has  the  appearance  of  milk ; it 
thickens  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
i most  remarkable  property  of  this  substance  is  its 
I elasticity;  when  wanned  by  immersion  in  hot 
I water,  slips  of  it  may  be  drawn  out  to  seven  or 
eight  times  their  original  length,  and  return  again 
! nearly  to  their  former  dimensions.  According  to 
! Dr.  lire,  it  consists  of  carbon,  90 ; oxygen,  0.88 ; 
and  hydrogen,  9.12. 

Cap,  leap,  t.  ( caput,  the  head,  Lat.  crrpjye,  Sax. 
kcqtpe,  Dan.  and  Dut.)  An  article  of  dress  made 
to  cover  and  protect  the  head  ; the  topmost ; the 
highest ; an  act  of  reverence  or  recognition  made 
by  uncovering  the  head  ; tho  ensign  of  the  cardi- 
nalate ; a vessel  made  like  a cap ; cap,  in  a ship, 
a square  piece  of  timber  pot  over  the  head  or 
! upper  end  of  a mast,  and  having  a round  hole  to 
receive  it,  by  means  of  which  the  topmasts  and 
topgallant  inaats  are  kept  steady  and  firm  in  the 
tresscl  trees  where  their  feet  stand  ; cap  of  a gun, 
a piece  of  lead  which  is  put  over  the  touch-hole,  to 
keep  the  priming  from  being  wasted  or  spoiled ; — 
x.  a.  to  cover  the  top;  to  deprive  of  the  cap;  to 
cap  verges,  to  name  alternately  verses  beginning 
with  a particular  letter ; to  name  in  opposition  or 
emulation ; to  name  alternately  in  contest.  The 
phrase  is  used  by  Drydcn ; 

I’ll  cap  verge*  with  him  to  the  end  of  tho  chapter.— 

JJrpUn. 

■ — v.  n.  to  uncover  the  head,  by  way  of  salutation 
or  respect. — Obsolete  in  this  sense,  though  used  by 
Shakspere. 

Three  great  ones  of  the  city. 

In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant. 

Oft  capp'd  to  him. — UKaks. 

Capability,  ka-pa-bil'c-te,  t.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing capable ; capacity. 

Capable,  ka'pabl,  a.  (French.)  Sufficient  to  con- 
tain ; able  to  hold ; sufficiently  capacious ; in  pos- 
session of  power  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object;  intelligent;  able  to  understand;  in- 
tellectually capacious ; with  ample  resources ; sua- 
'm 


ccptiblc ; qualified  for,  without  any  natural  or  j 
legal  impediment ; hollow. — Obsolete  in  the  last  { 
sense. 

Capableness,  kn'pa-bl-nes,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  capable;  knowledge;  understand- 
ing; physical  and  moral  power. 

Capacify,  kn-pas'e-fi,  r.  a.  To  make  one  capable ; I 
to  qualify. — Obsolete. 

Wisdom  capadjkt  us  to  enjoy  pleasantly  and  inruv 

eently.— JBarme. 

Capacious,  ka-pa'shns,  a.  ( capax , Lat.)  Wide;  , 
large , able  to  hold  much ; comprehensive ; ex- 
tensive; equal  to  much  knowledge,  or  great  de- 
sign. 

Capaciously,  ka-pa'shns-le,  ad.  In  a wide  or 
capacious  manner. 

Capaciousness,  ka-pa'shus-ncs,  s.  The  power  of 
bolding  or  receiving;  largeness;  comprehensive- 
ness. 

Capacitate,  Ica-pas'e-tate,  r.  a.  To  make  enpa-  ■ 
ble ; to  enable ; to  qualify. 

Capacitation,  ka-pas-e-ta'shun,  f.  Capability. 
— Seldom  used. 

Capacity,  ka-pas'e-te,  i.  ( capacitas , Lat.  capacite,  : 
Fr.)  The  power  of  holding  or  containing  any- 
thing; room;  space;  the  force  or  power  of  the 
mind  ; power ; ability ; state ; condition ; char- 
acter. 

Cap-a-pie,  kap-a-pe',  a.  (French.)  From  head  to  j 
foot ; all  over. 

Caparison,  ka-par'e-sun,  s.  (caparazon,  Span.)  A 1 
cloth  used  for  covering  the  saddle  and  furniture  of 
a horse  In  the  middle  agra,  the  covering*  were  ! 
of  a most  superb  description,  and  in  oriental  coun- 
tries aro  still  made  of  the  most  costly  materials  ; 

— v.  a.  ( caparasonner , old  Fr.)  to  dress  in  capari- 
sons ; to  dress  pompously. 

Capcabr,  kap'kase,  s.  A covered  case ; a chest. — 
Obsolete. 

A oapease  for  your  linen  and  your  plate.— Bom.  Jt  fUL 

Cape,  kape,  f.  (Span,  capo,  Ital.  cap,  Fr.  from  cafmt , . 
Lat.)  In  Geography,  a headland  ; the  extreme  j 
point  of  a promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sen  Irons  | 
the  general  boundary  of  the  shore ; tho  neck-piece 
of  a cloak  or  coat. 

Capba,  ka'pe-a,  a.  A genus  of  the  Fuci,  or  Sea 
Wracks : Tribe,  Lamimiridxe. 

Capelet,  kap'el-let,  a.  A sort  of  swelling  re- 
sembling a wen,  growing  ou  the  heel  of  the  hock 
of  a horse,  and  on  the  point  of  the  elbow. 

Capella,  ka-pel'la,  #.  A bright  fixed  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  in  the  left  shoulder  of  the  con- 
stellation Auriga. 

Caper,  ka'pur,  r.  a.  ( cabrer , Fr.)  To  skip  or  dance  i 
frolicsomely ; to  prance  or  leap  for  merriment 
t.  a leap ; a jump ; a skip ; the  buds  of  the  Cnp- 
paris  apinosa,  much  used  as  a pickle. 

Caper-cutting,  ka'pur-knt-ting,  s.  The  act  of 
skipping  or  dancing  in  a frolicsome  manner. 

Caterer,  ka'pur-ur,  s.  A person  of  a frolicsome  \ 
disposition ; one  who  capers  and  skips  about. 

Capkbonia,  ka-pc-ro'ue-a,  s.  A genus  of  Euphor- 
baccous  plants:  Tribe,  Crotone®. 

Caplas,  ka'pe-aa,  t.  (capio,  I .at.)  In  Law,  a writ 
of  two  sorts:  one  before  judgment,  termed  capias 
ad  respondendum,  in  an  action  personal,  if  the 
sheriff,  upon  the  first  writ  of  distress,  return  that 
he  has  no  effects  in  his  jurisdiction;  the  other  is 
a writ  of  execution  after  judgment,  termed  capias 
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ad  satisfaciendum,  in  which  the  sheriff  is  com- 
manded to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant  in 
execution. 

Capillaceoub,  cap-e-la'shus,  a. — See  Capillary. 

CAPILLACIOU8LY  - MULTIFID,  ka  - pU  - la ' ahus - le- 
muTte-fid,  a.  Divided  into  many  slender  hair- 
like segments. 

Capillaiuk,  ksp-pil-larc',  a.  (French.)  A kind  of 
syrup,  flavoured  with  orange-flower  water,  made 
| from  the  Adiantum  capillus  veneris. 

• Capillaments,  kn-pilTa-ments,  s.  ( cajnllamentum, 

Lat)  An  old  botanical  term  for  Filaments. — 

I Which  see. 

Capillary,  ka-pUTa-r*,  a.  (capillarity  Lat.)  Re- 
sembling a hair;  small;  minute.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  the  minute  vessels  by  which  the  termi- 
nal arteries  and  veins  communicate  with  each 
, | other;  and,  in  Botany,  to  the  fine  hair-shaped  fibres 
of  a plant ; — s.  a fine  duct  or  canal.  In  Surgery, 
applied  to  a linear  fracture  of  the  skull,  unattended 
with  any  separation  of  the  parts  of  the  injured 
bones.  In  Natural  Philosophy,  capillary  attrac- 
tion is  that  property  of  a fluid  by  which  it  rises 
altove  the  level  in  tabes  of  small  diameter,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attraction  of  the  matter  of  the 
tube  being  greater  than  the  power  of  gravitation. 

Capillart-multipid,  ka-pina-re-mul'te-fid,  a. 
Same  aa  Capillaciouslv-multifid. — Which  sec. 

Capillatiok,  kap-pil-ia'shun,  t.  A minute  blood- 
vessel, like  a hair. 

Capilliform,  kap-piTlo-fawnn,  a.  Resembling 
the  shape  of  a hair. 

Capilljtvm,  kap-pil'le-tum,  s.  ( capilhu , a hair, 

• i Gr.)  A kind  of  purse  or  net  in  which  the  spores 

of  certain  fungi  arc  enclosed. 

C A pi  strum,  ka-pis'trum,  s.  A bandage  used  chiefly 
in  fractures  and  injuries  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Capital,  kap'e-tal,  a.  ( capUalis , from  caput , Lat.) 
Relating  to  the  head ; criminal  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, as  ‘ capital  offence,  punishable  with  death ;’ 
chief ; principal ; metropolitan ; important ; large ; 
applied  to  letters,  such  as  commence  the  beginning 
of  a book  or  a sentence  in  composition ; cajrital 
' stock , the  principal  or  original  stock  of  a merchant  ; 

or  company ; — e.  the  principal  city  of  a kingdom, 
province,  or  state.  In  Architecture,  the  upper- 

Imost  part  of  a column  or  pilaster,  serving  as  the 
head  or  crowning,  and  placed  immediately  over 
the  shaft,  and  under  the  entablature.  Cajntal,  in 
trade,  the  sutn  of  money  advanced  or  sunk  in  any 
business  or  undertaking;  a large  letter  used  in 
printing,  as  printing  in  capitals. 

■ Capitalist,  kap'c  tal-ist,  s.  A person  of  largo 
property;  one  who  has  a large  capital  sunk  in 
trade,  or  advanced  in  speculation. 

Capitally,  kap'e-tal-le,  ad.  In  a capital  manner. 

1 1 Capitalness,  kap'o-tal-nes,  s.  A capital  offence. 

I Capitate,  kap'e-ute,  a.  ( capitatus , Lat.)  In  Bo- 
j tany,  growing  in  a head.  A stigma  is  said  to  bo 
capitate  when  it  is  large,  blunt,  and  ronmL 
Capitation,  kap-e-ta'shnn,  i.  ( caput,  Lat.)  Nu- 
meration of  heads,  an  ancient  tax  or  imposition 
levied  on  the  industry,  rank,  office,  &c.,  of  the 

K*  tion,  answering  to  what  the  Latins  call  tri- 
by  which  taxes  on  persons  are  distinguished 
from  taxes  on  merchandise,  and  called  vectigalia. 
— See  Poll-tax. 

Capitb,  kap'c-te,  a.  An  old  law  term,  signifying 
a tenure  of  land  held  immediately  of  the  long, 
either  by  knigUPs  sertke  or  by  soceagc. 


Capitellate,  ka-pit'el-late,)  a.  Growing  in  small 

Capitular,  ka-pit'u-lar,  > heads.  Applied  also 

Capitulate,  ka-pit'u-late,  ) to  a stigma  when  j 
blunt,  ronnd,  and  large. 

Capitiluvium,  kap-o-te-lu'vc-um,  s.  ( caput,  and 
lavo,  to  wash,  Lat.)  A lotion  for  the  head. 

Capito,  kap'e-to,  r.  (a  jolt-head,  Lat.)  A genus 
of  Fissirostral  birds,  belonging  to  the  Halcyonid®, 
or  Kingfisher  family. 

Capitol,  kap'e-tol,  s.  (capitolium,  Lat.)  A oele-  , 
b rated  citadel  and  temple  at  Rome,  dedicated  to  : 
Jupiter,  and  thence  called  Jupiter  Capitolinas. 

It  was  built  on  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  called 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  H ere 
the  senate  assembled,  and  in  this  temple  they 
made  their  vows,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Capitolian,  kap-e-tole-an,  a.  Relating  to  the  l 
capitol  in  Rome. 

Cafitolixe-oames,  kap'e-to-line-gaymx,  s.  An-  1 
nual  games  celebrated  at  Romo  in  honour  of  Ju- 
piter, by  whom,  it  was  supposed,  the  capitol  was 
saved  from  the  Gauls. 

Capitular,  ka-pit'u-lar,  ) s.  ( capitulum,  a con- 

Capitulary,  ka-pit'u-la-re,)  vocation  - house  or 
chapter,  Lat)  The  body  of  laws  or  statutes  of  a 
chapter ; an  assemblage  of  nobles  and  bishops  for 
the  administration  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs ; a member  of  a chapter.  In  Botany,  grow-  ; 
ing  in  small  beads. 

Capitularly,  ka-pit'u-lar-le,  ad.  In  the  form  of  I 
an  ecclesiastical  chapter. 

Capitulary,  ka-pit'u-la-re,  a.  Relating  to  the 
chapter  of  a cathedral. 

Capitulate,  ka-pit'u-late,  r.  n.  To  yield  or  sur- 
render on  certain  stipulations ; to  draw  out  a do- 
cument in  heads  or  articles ; to  agree  together  in 
a charge ; to  confederate. — Obsolete  in  the  three 
last  senses. 

The  Archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  and  Mortimer, 

CapitkdaU  against  us,  and  are  up .—Skakt. 

Capitulation,  ka-pit-n-la'ahnn,  s.  (French.)  A 
series  of  articles  expressing  the  conditions  under 
which  a fortress  is  given  up  to  an  enemy ; the 
agreement  or  treaty  by  which  an  army  surrenders 
to  a stronger  force,  or  binds  themselves  to  evacuate 
the  territory  which  it  occupies;  reduction  into 
heads  or  articles. — Obsolete  in  the  latter  sense. 

Capitulator,  ka-pit'n-la-tnr,  s.  One  who  capitu- 
lates. 

CatitulE,  kap'e-tule,  t.  (capitulum,  Lat.)  A sum- 
mary; a recapitulation. — Obsolete. 

But  a oajMtxde  on  those  things  that  ben  seid.—  Widiffe. 

Capitulum,  ka-pit'u-hun,  t.  (Latin.)  In  Botany,  a 
species  of  inflorescence,  called  a head  or  tuft,  formed 
of  many  flowers  arranged  in  a globular  form  upon  a 
common  peduncle.  In  Anatomy,  a small  head  or 
protuberance  of  a bone,  reoeived  into  the  concavity 
of  another  bone.  In  the  ancient  military  art,  a 
transverse  beam  with  holes,  through  which  the 
cords  passed,  by  which  war  engines  were  worked. 
This  term  is  also  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  ! 
denote  part  of  a chapter  of  the  Bible  read  and  cx-  1 
plained. 

Capivi. — See  Balsam. 

Capnites,  kap-ni'tes,  t.  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Fumariace®,  or  Fume  worts. 

Catnomancy,  kap'no-man-se,  t.  ( lapnos , smoke, 
and  manteia,  divination,  Gr.)  Divination  by  the 
rising  of  smoke,  as  practised  by  the  ancients  In 
their  sacrifices. 
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I»  CAryoMOR,  kap'no-mor,  $.  (koptu w,  and  moira,  a 
, pvt,  (Jr.)  An  unctuous,  colourless  substance, 

! obtained  from  the  tar  of  wood. 

Cap.nopiiyli.cm,  kap-no-fil'lum,  s.  ( kapnos,  and  j 
i /i/iy/Zon,  a leaf, Gr.)  A genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants. 

Capocii,  ka-potsh',  v.  a.  This  word  is  used  by 
Bntler,  though  its  meaning  is  not  very  obvious ; 

\ perhaps,  to  strip  off  the  hood. 

CapocA'd  jour  rabins  of  the  synod. — Ihdltr. 
Capon,  lca'pn,  ».  (cajnm,  Sax.  from  capo,  Lat)  A 
■ castrated  cock  ; — c.  a.  to  castrate  a cock. 

| Capon  nikiik,  kap-o-ncre',  t.  (French.)  In  Fortifi- 
j cation,  a passage  protected  on  the  right  and  left 
by  a wall  or  parapet.  The  terra  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  that  by  which  the  communications  are 
made  across  the  main  ditch  of  a fortress  to  the 
outworks,  or  from  the  covered  way  to  the  gorge 
j of  an  advanced  work. 

; CaroT,  ks-pot',  t.  (French.)  A terra  used  when 
one  party  wins  all  the  tricks  of  cards  at  the  game 
of  picquet ; — r.  a.  to  win  all  the  tricks  of  cards 
at  the  game  of  picquet 

, Capote,  ko-potc',  a.  A boat  cloak ; an  outer  gar- 
| ment. 

Capolch,  ka-pootsh',  i.  ( capvce,  Fr.)  A monk's 
! hood ; the  hood  of  a cloak. 

Cappark.k,  kap-pa're-e,  t.  A tribe  of  the  Cappa- 
ridacee,  embracing  those  species  in  which  the 
fruit  is  a berry ; the  Ckomoa  having  the  fruit  a 
capsule. 

CArrARiDACEiE,  kap-pa-re-da'se-e,)  s.  ( capparit , 
Capparideas,  kap-pa-rid'e-e,  ) one  of  the 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogens,  consisting 
of  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alter- 
nate stalked,  undivided,  or  palmate  leaves;  flowers 
solitary  or  raccmous;  four  sepals;  four  or  eight 
petals,  imbricated  or  cruciate,  commonly  ungui- 
ctilnte  and  unequal ; ovary  stalked  or  sessile ; fruit , 
pod-shaped  and  dehiscent,  or  baccate. 

Capparis,  kap'pa-ris,  #.  Tlie  Caper-tree,  a genus 
of  plants : Type  of  the  order  Capparidaccte. 
Capper,  kap'pur,  $.  An  old  term  for  one  who 
makes  or  sells  caps. 

, Capuate,  knp'rate,  T.  A compound  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  caproic  or  capric  adds  and  a 
; metal. 

Caprella,  ka-prella,  i.  A genus  of  Crustaceans: 
Order,  Lamuxlipoda. 

I Capbbolate. — See  Cirrhous. 

! CaPEEOLDS,  ka-pre'o-lua,  s.  (the  tendril  of  a vine, 
j Lat.)  An  old  botanical  name  for  the  tendril  of  a 
plant 

Capric  Acid,  kap'rik  as'sid,  s.  An  add  procured 
from  the  milk  of  the  goat  It  consists  of  18 
atoms  of  carbon,  14  of  hydrogen,  and  8 of  oxygen. 
Capriccio,  ka-pritsh'e-o,  s.  (Italian,  whim,  fancy.) 
An  irregular  composition  in  music,  in  which  the 
composer  is  led  by  impulse  or  whim,  regardless  of 
all  rule  or  restraint 

Cafriccioso,  ka-pritsh-e-o'ro.  s.  In  Music,  de- 
notes that  the  movement  before  which  it  is  written 
is  to  l>e  played  in  a free  and  fantastic  style. 
Caprice,  ka-pree*',  t.  (French.)  A sudden  change 
of  humour;  freak;  fancy:  whim. 

Caprichio,  ka-prik'e-o,  #.  (from  caprice.')  A sud- 
den whim ; an  impulse. — Obsolete. 

Will  the  oapriMo  hold  in  thee  ! art  sure  f— FKitt. 
Capricious,  ka-prish'us,  a.  Whimsical ; fandfnl ; j 
subject  to  impulse  or  sudden  change;  humour-  i 
some. 
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Capriciously,  ka-prish'us-le,  ad.  In  a capricious 
manner;  whimsically. 

Capkiciousness,  ka-prish'us-nes,  a.  The  quality  I 
of  being  led  by  caprice ; whimsicalncss. 

Capricorn,  kap're-kawrn,  ».  (capricorn?*#,  Lat.) 

In  Astronomy,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac, represented  on  globes  in  the  form  of  a goat ; . 
it  is  the  first  of  the  winter,  and  fourth  of  the  j 
southern  signs.  The  sun  enters  it  about  the  21st 
of  December,  at  the  winter  solstice.  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  a small  drcle  of  the  sphere  parallel  to 
the  equinoctial,  passing  through  the  beginning  of  ; 
Capricorn,  or  the  winter  solstice,  or  point  of  the  • 
son’s  greatest  southern  declination. 

Caprification,  kap-re-fe-ka'shnn,  a.  (cajmfeatio, 
Lat.)  The  process  adopted  in  the  Levant,  by 
means  of  which  the  fruit  of  the  domestic  fig-tree 
is  matured  and  ripened.  When  the  cultivated  fig 
is  becoming  ripe,  brunches  are  taken  from  the  wild 
fig-tree,  containing  large  numbers  of  Mnall  in- 
sects, and  laid  on  the  cultivated  fig,  which  is  soon 
pierced  by  the  insects,  for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
ing their  eggs;  the  punctures  produce  a stimu- 
lating action,  and  bring  about  an  earlier  ripen- 
ing of  the  fig  crop. 

Caprifouackje,  kap-re-fo-le-a'se-e,  ».  ( coprifoU - 
ton,  ono  of  the  genera,  Lat.)  A natural  order  of  ! 
Exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  or  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  epipctalous  stamens ; straight 
anthers,  bursting  longitudinally;  leaves  without 
stipules  and  consolidated  fruit;  flowers  usually 
corymbose  and  sweet  scented. 

Caprifolicm,  kap-re-fo'le-um,  t.  Honeysuckle,  or 
Woodbine,  a genus  of  plants,  two  species  of  which, 

C.  perfoliatum  and  C.  poriclymenum,  the  common 
Honeysuckle,  are  British : Type  of  the  order 
Caprifoliacea*. 

Capriform,  kap're-fawnn,  a.  ( copra,  a goat,  and 
forma,  shape,  Lat.)  Having  the  form  of  a goat,  j 

Caprio knits,  ka-prid'je-nus,  a.  ( copra,  and  yeno , j 
I beget,  Lat)  Born  of,  or  produced  by  a goat 

Capri  M u LG I d jj,  kap-re-mul'je-de,  i.  ( caprimulyus , j 
one  of  the  genera,  Lat.)  The  Night-jars,  or  Goat- 
suckers, more  properly  Moth-eaters.  A family  of  | 
birds,  classed  by  Swainson  between  the  Trogons  j 
and  the  Swallows.  The  bill  of  the  goat-sucker  is 
remarkably  small,  but  has  an  enormous  gape, 
which  qualifies  it  for  catching  moths  in  the  night 

Caprimulgus,  kap-re-murgus,  $.  ( capra  and  mul - : 
geo , I milk,  Lat)  The  Night-jar,  or  Goat-sucker : 
Type  of  the  family  Capritnulgids,  so  named  from 
the  erroneous  belief  that  they  sucked  goats. 

Capriole,  kap're-ole,  $.  {cabriole,  Ifr.)  In  the 
manege,  leaps  which  a horse  makes  In  the  same 
place  without  advancing ; a danoe. 

Capriped,  kapTe-ped,  a.  ( copra,  a goat,  and  pet,  a 
foot,  Lat)  Having  feet  like  a goat 

Caproio  Acid,  kap'ro-ik  as'sid,  #.  An  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  salt  of  baryta,  by  adding  sulphuric 
add  to  its  solution.  It  is  a clear  oily  liquid,  hav- 
ing a soar  smell  like  that  of  sweat  It  consists, 
according  to  Chevreul,  of  12  atoms  of  carbon,  9 of 
hydrogen,  and  3 of  oxygen. 

Capromys,  kap'ro-mis,  #.  ( copra,  and  imis,  a rat, . 
Lat)  A genus  of  South  American  Rodents,  of  \ 
the  rat  kind. 

Caps  \,  knp'sa,  #.  ( capta , a case,  Lat)  A genus  of 
Mollusca,  placed  by  Cuvier  between  Venus  and 
Petricola,  having  two  teeth  on  the  one  hinge,  and  j 
a single  bat  bifid  one  on  the  other ; the  lunula  is 
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wanting,  the  shell  convex,  and  the  fold  indicative 
of  the  retractor  of  the  foot  considerable. 
Capsella,  kap-sel'la,  t.  A genus  of  Cruciferous 
plant* : Suborder,  Notorhixea?, 

Capsicum,  kap'se-kum,  i.  Bird’s  pepper,  a genua 
of  tropical  plants,  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  which 
are  powerful  stimulants,  and  of  which  the  con- 
diment called  Cayenne  pepper  is  made:  Order, 
Solan  aces. 

Capsize,  Lap-size',  v.  a.  To  upset;  to  overturn  — 
A sea  phrase. 

Cap-squares,  kap'skwayrz, ».  Strong  plates  of  iron 
which  come  over  the  trunnions  of  a gun,  and  keep 
it  in  the  carriage. 

Capstan,  kap'stan,  t.  { cabestan , Fr.)  A great  piece 
of  timber  in  the  shape  of  a cone,  usually  placed 
behind  the  windlass  of  a ship,  to  weigh  anchors, 
hoist  up  or  strike  down  topmasts,  strain  ropes,  or 
heave  any  heavy,  bulky  thing  on  board  of  a ship. 
Capsular,  kap'su-lar,  > a.  Like  a capsule ; 
Capsulary,  kap'su-la-re,  > hollow  like  a chest. 
Caps U LATE,  kap'su-late,  > a.  Enclosed  in  a 

Caps ula ted,  kap'su-lay-ted,  ) capsule,  or  as  in 
a box. 

Capsule,  kap'sule,  s.  {capsula,  Lai.  capsule,  Fr.) 
In  Botany,  a membranous  or  woody  seed-vessel, 
internally  consisting  of  one  or  more  cells,  splitting 
| into  several  valves,  and  sometimes  discharging  its 
contents  through  pores  or  orifices,  or  falling  off 
| entire  with  the  seed.  In  Anatomy,  s membranous 
1 production  enclosing  a part  like  a bag,  as  the  capsu- 
lar ligaments,  the  capsule  of  the  crystaline  lens,  &c. 
Caps  us,  kap'sus,  t.  (capsut,  a waggon,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  Hemipterous  insects : Family,  Saltatoria. 
Captain,  kap'tin,  *.  {cajntaine,  Fr.  from  cajmi,  the 
| head,  Lat.)  A chief.  In  the  army,  one  who  oom- 
1 i panda  s troop  of  cavalry  or  a company  of  infantry ; 

in  the  naval  or  merchant  service,  an  officer  having 
the  government  of  a ship.  Captain-general,  the 
general  or  commander-in-chief  of  an  army.  Cap- 
tain - lieutenant,  an  officer  who,  with  the  rank  of 
captain  and  pay  of  lieutenant,  commands  s company 
or  troop. 

Captaincy,  kap'tin-ae,  i.  The  rank  or  post  of 
l a captain. 

Captainrt,  kap 'tin-re,  s.  The  command  or  juris- 
diction over  a certain  district. 

Captainship,  kap'tin- ship,  s.  The  condition  or 
post  of  a chief  commander;  the  rank,  quality,  or 
post  of  a captain ; the  government  of  a dan  or 
district ; skill  in  the  military  profession. 
Captation,  kap-ta'shun,  s.  ( French.)  The  practice 
of  catching  favour  or  applause;  courtship;  flat- 
tery.— Obsolete. 

I am  content  my  heart  should  be  discovered  without 
any  of  those  dresses  or  popular  cattatkms  which  some 
uicu  use  in  their  speeches. — King  Charles. 

Caption,  kap'shun,  s.  ( eaptio , Lat.)  When  any 
commission  at  law  or  in  equity  is  executed,  the 
commissioners  subscribe  their  names  to  a certifi- 
cate, testifying  when  and  where  the  commission 
was  executed,  and  this  is  called  a caption ; also, 
where  a man  is  arrested,  the  act  of  taking  him  is 
termed  a caption.  There  is  also  the  caption  of  an 
indictment,  which  is  the  setting  forth  of  the  style 
of  the  court  before  which  the  jurors  made  their 
presentment. — Jacob. 

Captious,  kap'shoa,  a.  (. caption* , Lat.  captieux, 
Fr.)  Given  to  cavils;  eager  to  object  or  inveigle; 
insulioos ; ensnaring ; disposed  to  urge  objections. 
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Captiously,  kap'ahus-le,  ad.  In  a captious  man- 
ner ; with  on  inclination  to  cavil  or  find  fault. 

CaptiousKKSB,  kap'shus-nes,  t.  Inclination  to  find 
fault  or  censure;  disposition  to  object;  peevish- 
ness. 

Captivate,  kap'te-Tato,  v.  a.  ( captiver , Fr.  captivo, 
Lat.)  To  take  prisoner ; to  bring  into  bondage ; 
to  charm ; to  overpower  with  beauty  or  excellence ; 
to  hold  the  heart  in  subjection;  to  enslave; — 
a.  made  prisoner — unusual  in  the  last  sense. 
Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citlxens, 

And  not  our  sons  and  husbands  oipUoatc. — Shake. 

Captivation,  knp-te-va'ahun,  #.  The  act  of  tak- 
ing one  captive. 

Captive,  kap'tiv,  I.  (captivus,  Lat  captif,  Fr.)  A 
prisoner  taken  in  war  by  an  enemy ; one  charmed 
or  ensnared  by  beauty  or  excellence ; a slave  ;— 
a.  made  prisoner  in  war ; kept  in  bondage  or  con- 
finement ; — v.  a.  to  take  prisoner;  to  bring  into  a 
condition  of  servitude. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Whnt  further  fear  of  danger  can  there  be  I 
Beauty,  which  oapUocs  all  things,  sets  me  free.— 

JJryden. 

Captivity,  kap-tiv'e-te, «.  (captiviti,  Fr.)  Subjec- 
tion by  the  fate  of  war;  bondage;  servitude  to 
enemies ; slavery ; subjection  to  love. 

Captor,  kap'tur,  t.  {captutn,  to  seize  on,  Lat)  One 
who  takes  a prisoner  or  a prize. 

Capture,  kap'ture,  s.  (Freuch,  caplura,  Lat.)  The 
act  or  practice  of  taking  anything ; the  thing 
taken;  a prize ; — v.  a.  to  take  as  a prize  by  force 
or  stratagem. 

Capuchin,  kap-u-sheen',  s.  (capuce,  cnpuchon,  Fr.) 
A female  garment  consisting  of  a cloak  and  hood, 
made  in  imitation  of  the  dress  of  capuchin  monks ; 
a pigeon  whose  head  is  covered  with  feathers,  re- 
sembling s caponch. 

Capuchins,  kap-i-sheen*',  $.  (so  called  from  the 
capuchin  or  cowl  with  which  they  covered  their 
heads.)  A fraternity  of  abstemious  friars  of  the 
order  of  St.  F rands.  The  capuchins  dressed  in 
brown  or  grey,  went  always  barefooted,  and  re- 
frained from  shaving  their  beards. 

Capulus,  kap'u-lus,  ».  {copula,  a cup,  Lat.)  A 
genua  of  Pectinibranchiate  Gasteropoda,  with  a 
patelliform  shell,  having  a recurved  and  spiral 
summit : Type  of  the  family  Capuloids  of  Cuvier. 

CAFULOIDA,  kap'u-loy-da,  « ( cajmlus , one  of  the 
genera,  Lat)  A laroily  of  Pectinibranchiate  Gas- 
teropoda, partly  separated  by  Cuvier  from  the 
Patellas,  which  they  resemble,  in  having  a widely 
opened,  scarcely  turbinated  shell,  with  ndther 
operculum,  emarginution,  nor  siphon. 

CAPUT,  ka'put,  i.  (the  Latin  word  for  head.)  A 
word  in  Anatomy,  in  several  acceptations;  as, 
caput  colt,  the  head  of  the  colon,  the  caecum  or 
blind  intestine  ; caput  gallinoginis , the  woodcock’s 
head,  a little  eminence  on  the  uthera,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ductus  ejaculatoris;  caput  mortudm, 
s nearly  obsolete  term  for  the  inert  residuum  of  s 
distillation  or  sublimation ; caput  Medusa,  from 
the  head  of  Medusa,  the  beautiful  locks  of  which 
were  converted  into  serpents;  a name  given  to  an 
existing  species  of  Pentacrinite,  Pentacrinus  caput 
Med  use. 

Capyrara,  ka-pib'a-ra,  *.  The  Hydrochserus,  or 
Water -cavy  of  Brazil,  an  animal  ullied  to  the 
Guinea-pig,  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  having 
the  general  appearance  of  a hippopotamus  in  minia- 
ture. 
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Car,  kdx,  i.  (cams,  Lat.  corr , a chariot,  old  Fr.) 
A small  carriage  usually  drawn  by  one  horse.  The 
Irish  jaunting  cat  is  a sort  of  one  horse  chaise,  gene- 
rally made  without  springs,  and  so  constructed  that 
tho  people  sit  back  to  back,  with  their  faces  look* 
ing  sideways.  In  poetical  language,  any  vehicle 
of  dignity  or  splendour ; a chariot  of  war  or  tri- 
umph; tho  constellation  termed  Charles  Wain, 
or  the  Bear. 

Cara  mike,  ka-ra-bid'e,)  t.  (carabns,  one  of  the 

Caramci,  ka-ra-bis'e,  ) genera,  Lat.)  A family 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  tho  section  Pentamcra. 
These  beetles  have  the  eyes  prominent,  and  tho 
head  not  so  wide  as  the  thorax;  the  terminal 
joints  of  the  palpi  are  often  compressed,  and  of  an 
irregular  shape;  the  mandibles  ore  moderately 
long,  large,  and  simple;  they  are  generally  large 
and  richly  coloured. 

Carajiine,  kar'a-bin,)  $.  (carrabinc,  Fr.  carabma. 

Carbine,  kdr-bine',  ) It'd.)  A short  gun  used 
by  the  cavalry,  leas  in  the  bore  and  shorter  in  the 
barrel  than  a musket ; it  carries  a ball  of  24  in 
the  pound. 

Carabineer,  kar-a-be-neer',  s.  A light  horseman 
carrying  a carabine. 

Carabus,  kar'a-bus,  s.  ( carabis , a crab,  Lat)  The 
Crab-beetles,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  with 
elongated  bodies,  which  are  frequently  bronzed, 
golden-green,  coppery,  or  violet-coloured:  Type 
of  the  tribe  Carabidfe. 

Carack,  kar'ak,  i.  ( caraque , Fr.)  A Portuguese 
term  for  a large  ship  of  burden. 

The  bigger  whale  like  some  huge  carack  Jay. — Waller. 

Caracol,  kar'a-kol,  ».  (caracole,  Fr.  caracokar , 
Spun.)  In  Horsemanship,  an  oblique  tread,  traced 
out  iu  semirounds,  changing  from  one  hand  to  tho 
other  without  observing  a regular  ground ; also, 
the  half  turn  which  a horseman  makes  after  his 
discharge  to  pass  from  front  to  rear.  In  Archi- 
tecture, a term  sometimes  used  to  denote  a stair- 
case in  tho  form  of  a helix  or  spiral ; — r.  a.  to 
move  in  a caracoL 

Caracolla,  ka-ra-kolla,  t.  A genus  of  the  Lu- 
cerninae,  land-volutes  or  lamp-snails,  in  which  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  is  circular;  the  two  lips 
united ; teeth  wanting ; umbilicus  open : Family, 
Limacin®. 

Caracol y,  kar'a-kol-le,  a.  A term  given  to  a 
metal  used  by  tho  Caribbees  and  other  savage 
1 tribes  in  making  ornaments. 

Caraoana,  kor-u-gan'a,  *.  ( Carochono,  in  Tartary.) 
, The  Siberian  Pea -tree,  a genua  of  Leguminous 
Asiatic  plants : Subtribe,  Gsdeges*. 

Caraguata,  ka-ra-gu-a'ta,  t.  (its  name  in  South 
America.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Bromelia- 
ceaa. 

Caralua,  ka-ral'le-a,  t.  ( CarallU,  in  the  Telinga 
language.)  A genus  of  East  Indian  plants:  Order, 
Rhizopboracese. 

Carallcma,  ka-ral-lu'ma,  *.  (its  Indian  name.) 
A genus  of  East  Indian  plants  : Order,  Asdepia- 
daceaj. 

Caramel,  kar'a-mel,  t.  (French.)  A black  or 
brownish  sugar,  produced  by  subjecting  barley- 
sugar  to  a temperature  of  400°  to  430°.  Its 
constituents  are  12  atoms  of  carbon,  9 of  hydro- 
gen, and  9 of  oxygen. 

Cakanax,  kn-ra'nuks,  «.  The  Scad,  or  Horse- 
mackerel,  a genus  of  fishes  which  sometimes  oc- 
cur in  immense  quantities  on  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
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land  and  Ireland.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
lateral  line  of  the  body  having  a series  of  scaly 
pistes. 

CARANAXOMORUS,ka-ran-ax-om'o-nis,s.  A gen  us 
of  fishes : Family,  Scombcridos. 

Carapace,  ka-ra'pase,  s.  The  unyielding  vault  or 
shell  which  protects  the  body  of  Cbclonian  rep- 
tiles. It  is  composed  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
vertebrae,  the  sacrum  and  eight  ribs  intimately 
united.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  superior 
surface  of  the  Crustaceans.  i 

Garapus,  kar-a'pus,  t.  A subgenus  of  eel-shaped 
fishes,  including  such  species  of  the  genus  Gym-  ! 
notus  os  have  long  tapering  toils,  and  the  body  j 
compressed  and  furnished  with  scales. 

Carat,  kar'at,  s.  (carrot,  Fr.  carato,  ItaL)  A term  1 
used  in  a relative  sense  to  express  the  fineness  of 
gold.  It  means  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  any  I 
given  weight  of  that  metal,  or  of  its  alloy.  If 
such  a weight  be  pure  gold,  it  is  said  to  be  24 
carets  fine ; if  tbree-fourths  only  be  gold,  it  is  said 
to  be  18  carats  fine.  The  diamond  carat,  how-  i 
ever,  is  a definite  weight  = 3$  troy  grains ; and 
the  pearl  carat  = f of  a troy  grain. 

Caravan,  k&r-a-van',  t.  (caravana,  Span,  caravans, 
Fr.)  A troop  or  body  of  merchants  or  pilgrims 
travelling  with  camels  in  the  east  for  mutual 
safety  and  convenience. 

Caravansera,  kar-a-van'se-ra,  t.  A large  east- 
ern building  or  inn,  appointed  for  receiving  and 
lodging  caravans.  It  is  commonly  a large  square 
building,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a very 
spacious  court ; and  under  the  arches  or  piazzas 
that  surround  it  there  runs  a bank,  raised  some 
feet  above  the  ground,  where  the  merchants,  and 
those  who  travel  with  them  in  any  capacity,  take 
up  their  lodgings ; the  beasts  of  burden  being  tied 
to  the  foot  of  the  bank. 

Caravel,  bar's- vil,)  i.  (caravtlh,  Fr.  caratella. 

Carvel,  kar'vil,  ) Ital.)  A light,  round,  old- 
fashioned  ship,  with  a square  poop,  formerly  used 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Caraway. — See  Carum. 

Carbazotic  Acid,  kdr-ba-zot'ik  as'sid,  s.  A pe- 
culiar acid  formed  from  tho  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  It  is  the 
same  substance  with  the  bitter  principle  of  welter, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  add  on  silk.  Ac- 
cording to  Liebig,  this  add  is  composed  of  15 
atoms  of  carbon,  6 of  nitrogen,  and  15  of  oxygen,  j 

Carbo,  kdrTx),  t.  (carbo,  coal,  from  the  jet  black 
colour  of  its  wings,  See.)  The  Cormorant,  a genus 
of  water-fowl  allied  to  the  pelicans:  Family,  Al- 
cadw:  Subfamily,  Pclicanid®. 

Carbo-CERINE,  kdr-bo-se'rine,  t.  The  carbonate 
of  cerium,  a rare  mineral  occurring  in  thin  four- 
sided  crystaline  plates  of  a greyish  white  colour. 
It  consists  of  oxide  of  cerium,  75.7 ; carbonic  add, 
10.8;  water,  13.5. 

Carbon,  kdr'bon,  t.  (carbon.  Span,  carbo,  Lat 
charbon,  Fr.)  The  pure  inflammable  principle  of 
charcoal.  If  a piece  of  wood  or  any  vegetable  mat- 
ter be  placed  in  a closed  vessel,  and  kept  red  hot 
for  some  time,  it  is  converted  into  a shining  black 
brittle  substance,  possessing  neither  smell  nor  taste, 
known  as  charcoal.  Charcoal  is  infusible,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  is  capable  of  combining  both  with 
hydrogen  and  sulphur,  is  a conductor  of  electridty, 
and  has  a powerful  affinity  for  oxygen.  Carbon 
is  obtained  nearly  pure  in  charcoal ; but  it  is  in 
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the  diamond  that  this  elementary  substance  is 
found  in  its  purest  form.  Carbon  enters  aa  a con- 
\ stituent  part  into  many  of  tho  slate  rocks,  to  which 
| it  generally  communicates  a dark  colour : it  forms 

I also  regular  beds  of  considerable  thickness,  being 
i the  principal  constituent  part  of  coal  combined 

I I with  oxygen.  Carbon  forms  carbonic  add,  or 
fixed  air. 

Carbon  ageour,  kdr-bo-na'sbns,  a.  Containing 
carbon ; pertaining  to  carbon. 

Carbonado,  k dr-bo- na'do,  $.  ( carbonnade , Fr.) 
Meat  cut  across,  to  be  broiled  upon  the  coals ; 

! If  I come  in  bis  way  willingly,  let  him  make  a carbo- 
nado of  me. — Shakx. 

— r.  a.  to  cut  or  hack. — Obsolete. 

Carbonate,  kdr'bo-nate,  e.  A salt  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  carbonic  acid  with  a salifiable 
base.  When  there  is  an  excess  of  base,  the  com- 
pound is  called  a subcarbonate;  and  when  two 
equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  unite  with  the  base, 
it  is  termed  a supercarbonate  or  bicarbonate.  Tho 
carbonates  principally  used  in  medicino  are  those 
| of  ammonia,  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  lead,  soda,  and 
[ potash. 

Carbonated,  kdr'bo-nay-ted,  a.  Combined  with 
| carbon. 

! Carbonic,  kdr-bonTk,  a.  Relating  to  carbon. 

Carbonic  Acid,  kdr-bon'ik  as'sid,  s.  A compound 
of  carbon  and  oxygen;  it  has  been  called  aerial 
acid,  fixed  air,  cretaceous  acid,  and  mephitic  gas. 
Carbonic  acid  is  very  plentifully  disengaged  from 
spring*  in  almost  ah  countries,  but  especially  near 
active  or  extinct  volcanoes.  This  elastic  fluid  Las 
the  property  of  decomposing  many  of  the  hardest 
rocks  with  which  it  cornea  in  contact,  particularly 
that  numerous  class  in  whose  composition  felspar 
is  sn  ingredient.  In  volcanic  countries,  these 
gaseous  emanations  are  not  confined  to  springs, 
but  rise  up  in  the  state  of  pure  gas  from  the  soil 
in  various  places.  The  Grotta  del  Cane,  near 
Naples,  affords  an  excellent  example.  The  acid  is 
invisible,  is  specifically  heavier  than  atmospheric 
air,  and  on  this  account  it  accumulates  in  any  ca- 
vities on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  may  be 
dipped  oat  of  sny  excavations  in  which  it  has  ac- 
cumulated, poured  into  a bottle,  like  water,  corked, 
and  carried  to  any  distance.  It  is  fstal  to  human 
life  when  breathed  undiluted:  by  miners  it  is 
called  choke-damp. 

Carboniferous,  kdr-bo-nifnr-ns,  a.  (carlo,  and 
ftro , Lat)  Containing  carbon  ; yielding  carbon. 

Carbonization,  kdr-bo-ne-za'shun,  *.  The  con- 
version of  animal  or  vegetable  substances  into 
carbon. 

Carbonize,  kd/bo-niie,  v.  n.  To  convert  into 
carbon  by  the  action  of  heat. 

Carbonouydrocs,  kdr-bon-o-hi'drus,  a.  Com- 
posed of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Carbo-  sulpiiurets,  kdrTjo-sul'fu-rets, ».  A genus 
of  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  carbon,  snlpbnr, 
and  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  ammonium,  &c. 

Carboy,  kelr'boy,  r.  A largo  glass  jar  or  bottle 
cased  in  basket  work,  generally  used  for  bolding 
vitriol  and  other  acids. 

Carbuncle,  kdr'bung-kl,  i.  A gem  highly  prized 
by  the  ancients,  probably  tbo  alamandine,  a variety 
of  noble  garnet ; it  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  with 
an  admixture  of  scarlet.  In  Surgery,  an  anthrax 
(so  called  by  the  Greeks);  a hard  and  circum- 
scribed inflammatory  tumour,  the  most  common 
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situation  of  which  is  on  the  neck,  back,  or  loins. 

It  is  nearly  allied  to  a boil,  but  is  more  aggravated 
in  all  its  symptoms.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
small  protuberances  or  elevations  on  any  parts  of 
animals,  vegetables,  or  minerals.  In  Heraldry,  a 
bearing  consisting  of  eight  radii,  four  of  which  ' 
make  a common  cross,  and  the  others  a saltier. 

Carduncled,  kdr- bung' kid,  a.  Set  with  car- 
buncles; spotted. 

Carbuncular,  kdr-bungTcu-lar,  cl  Relating  to  a 
carbuncle;  red  like  a carbuncle. 

Carbunculation,  kdr-bung-ku-la'shun,  t.  (car- 
bmcuhtio , Lat.)  The  blasting  of  the  young  buds 
of  trees  or  plants,  either  by  excessive  heat  or 
cold. 

Carburet,  kdr'bu-rct,  «.  A compound  formed  by  j 
the  combination  of  carbon  with  any  metal,  alkali, 
or  earth. 

Carburetted,  kdr'bu-ret-ted,  a.  Combined  with 
carbon. 

Carburetted  Hydrogen,  kd/bu-ret-ted  hi'dro- 
jen,  s.  An  inflammable  gas,  formed  abundantly 
in  stagnant  pools  from  the  decomposition  of  dead 
vegetable  matter,  and  often  found  issuing  in  large 
quantities  from  fissures  in  coal  beds,  where  it  often 
explodes  when  ignited  by  the  contact  of  the  miner’s 
lamp,  and  produces  much  destruction  of  life.  D 
is  termed  fire-damp. 

Carcajou,  kdr'ka-joo,  ».  The  name  given  by 
Buffon  to  the  Moles  Labradoria,  or  American 
badger.  The  size  is  rather  less,  and  the  form  not 
so  thick,  as  that  of  the  European  badger : the  fur 
is  soft  and  fine. 

Carcanet,  k dr  lea-net,  I.  (carcan,  Fr.)  A chain 
or  collar  of  jewels. 

Say  that  I lingered  with  you  at  your  shop, 

To  see  the  making  of  her  curcatitt. — afuiks. 

CARCASS,  kdrTtas,  t.  (carcassc,  Fr.  carcasso , Ital.) 
Tho  dead  body  of  any  animal;  the  body,  in  a 
ludicrous  sense,  as  in  the  following  passage : 

To-day  how  many  would  have  Riven  their  honour*  j 
To’ve  saved  their  curossxt: — Shaks. 

The  decayed  remains  of  anything,  as  of  a ship; 
the  naked  building  of  a house  before  it  is  lathed 
and  plastered,  or  the  floors  laid ; caraist  flooring , 
that  which  supports  the  boarding  or  floor  boards 
above,  aud  the  ceiling  below ; carcass  rotflng,  the 
grated  frame  of  timber  work  which  spans  the 
building,  and  carries  the  boarding  and  other  cover- 
ing ; a round  vessel  filled  with  combustible  mat- 
ter, pieces  of  gun  or  pistol  barrels,  loaded  grenades, 
&c.,  to  be  thrown  from  a mortar  on  the  buildings 
of  an  enemy. 

Carcelage,  kdr'se-lidj,  i.  ( career , a prison,  Lat.) 
Fees  exacted  on  incarceration  in  certain  prisons. 

Cakceral,  kdr'sur-al,  a.  Belonging  to  a prison. 

Carcinoma,  kdr-se-no'ma,  i.  (carcmome,  Fr.  car- 
cinoma, Lat.)  Cancer ; or,  by  some  authors,  in-  > 
cipient  cancer;  and,  by  others,  the  enoepbaloid 
form  of  the  disease. 

Carcinomatous,  kdr-se-no'ma-tus,  a.  Cancerous;  > 
having  a tendency  to  cancer. 

Card,  krfrd,  $.  (charta,  Lat.  carte,  Fr.)  An  oblong 
piece  of  pajKjr  figured,  and  used  in  games  of  haz- 
ard ; tho  paper  on  which  tho  points  are  marked  j 
in  the  mariner’s  compass;  a piece  of  pasteboard 
containing  a person’s  address,  or  an  advertisement ; j 
a note  transmitted  by  way  of  invitation,  in  reply, 
or  in  business  ; ( caard , Dbt.)  an  instrument  with  j 
which  flax,  wool,  or  cotton  is  combed,  and  fitted 
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for  spinning ; — v.  a.  to  comb  with  cards,  so  as  to 
fit  for  spinning;  to  mingle  together;  to  disen- 
j tangle,  as  the  carder  separates  the  coarse  from  the 
| fine  ; — v.  n.  to  play  at  cards, 
j Cakdamink,  kdr-dam'e-ne,  s.  (dim.  of  kardamon, 
j water-cress,  Gr.  from  its  taste.)  A genus  of  Cru- 
ciferous plants.  C.  pratensi s,  or  Ladiea’-smoke,  is 
1 a common  flower  in  moist  places  in  this  cooutry. 
j Cardamoms,  kdr'da-mtuns,  s.  (hmiiuieown,  Gr. 
curtlamone , Fr.)  The  aromatic  seeds  of  different 
species  of  the  genus  Amonnm. 

Carder,  kdrd’ur,  s.  A person  employed  in  the 
process  of  carding  wool,  See. ; one  who  plays  much 
at  cards. 

Cardia,  kdr'de-a,  r.  ( kardia,  the  heart,  Gr.)  In 
Anatomy,  the  superior  or  ccsophageal  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  so  named  from  its  proximity  to  the 
heart — orificium  r entriculi  superius. 

Cardiac,  kdr'de-ak,  a.  (kardiakos,  Gr.)  Belonging 
to  the  heart.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  which  uro  distributed  on  the 
heart ; alao,  to  the  nerves  which,  originating  from 
the  cervical  ganglia,  unite  to  form,  between  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  bron- 
chia, the  cardiac  plexus;  in  Pathology,  to  a pain- 
ful affection  of  the  heart;  in  Materia  Medica,  to 
remedies  which  exercise  a cordial  and  invigorating 
influence  upon  the  system. 

Cardiac  al,  kdr-dra-kal,  a.  ( kardiakos , Gr.) 
Pertaining  to  the  heart ; cordial ; having  the  qua- 
lity of  invigorating,  by  exciting  the  action  of  the 
heart  through  the  medium  of  the  stomach. 

CardiacEJE,  kefr-de-a'se-e,  s.  ( carduum , one  of  the 
genera,  I .at.)  A family  of  the  Acephalous  Testacea, 
with  eqoivalve  convex  bivalve  shells,  having  sali- 
ent summits  curved  towards  the  hinge,  which,  when 
viewed  sideways,  give  them  the  appearance  of  a 
besot. 

Cardialoia,  kdr-de-al'je-a,  #.  ( kardia , the  heart, 
and  algos,  pain,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  pain  in 
the  epigastric  region,  generally  referred  to  the 
superior  orifice  of  the  stomach ; also,  heartburn. 

Cakdielcosis,  kdr-de-el-ko'sia,  s.  (cardiheleo—, 
Fr.  kardia , and  htlkosis,  suppuration,  Gr.)  Sup- 
puration of  the  heart. 

Cardikurtsma,  kdr-do-u-ria'ma,  s.  ( kardia , and 
euryno,  I dilate,  Gr.)  Morbid  dilatation  of  tho 
heart. 

CARDINAL,  kdr'do-nal,  a.  (cardinal is,  I At.)  Prin- 
cipal ; chief ; pre-eminent,  as  the  cardinal  virtues, 
justice,  charity,  fortitude,  and  temperance.  Car- 
dinal signs,  in  Astronomy,  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer, 
and  Capricorn.  Cardinal  points  of  the  compass , 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Cardinal  numbers, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  G,  &c.; — «.  in  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
an  ecclesiastical  prince  who  has  a voice  in  the 
election  of  the  pope,  and  may  be  elected  to  that 
dignity  himself;  the  name  of  a woman’s  desk, 
resembling  in  shape  those  worn  by  cardinals. 

Cardinalatk,  kdr'dc-na-late,  ^ #.  The  office 

Cardin  albuip,  kdr'de-nal-sbip,  ) and  rank  of  a 
cardinal 

Cardin alize,  kdr'de-nol-ize,  r.  a.  To  make  a 
cardinal 

Cardinal  Teetii,  kdr'de-nal  t wlh,  s.  In  Con- 
chology,  those  teeth  placed  immediately  behind 
the  bases,  and  between  the  lateral  teeth  where  such 
exist,  as  in  tho  common  cockle,  Cardiom  edulis. 

Carding,  kdr'ding,  ».  The  act  of  playing  at  cards. 
— Obsolete. 
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Carding -MAcniNE,  kdr'ding  - ma  - sheen",  s.  A 
machine  of  modern  invention,  for  oombing,  break- 
ing, and  cleansing  wool  and  cotton.  It  consists 
of  cylinders  thick  set  with  teeth,  and  put  in  mo-  | 
tion  by  water  or  steam-power. 

Cardiography,  kdr  de-og'ra-fe,  s.  (kardia,  tha 
heart,  and  grapho,  I describe,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy, 
a description  of  the  heart. 

Cardioid,  kdr'de-oyd,  s.  (Greek.)  An  algebraic 
curve,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  heart. 

Cardiology,  k dr-do- ol'o-je,  «.  (kardia,  and  logos, 
a discourse,  Gr.)  A discourse  or  treatise  on  the 
heart. 

Cardiopalmtts,  kdr-de-o-pal'mns,  s.  ( cardiopahne , 
Fr.  from  kardia,  and  palmos,  pulsation,  Gr.)  Pal- 
pitation of  the  heart. 

Cakdiopathia,  kdr-de-o-pa'rte-a,  ».  (kardia,  and 
pathos,  disease,  Gr.)  Disease  of  the  heart. 

Cardiorriiexib,  Ldr-de-or-rek'sis,  s.  (kardia, 
and  rhexis,  rupture,  Gr.)  Rupture  of  the  1;  art. 

CARDIOBPERMUM,  kdr-de-o-sper'mum,  i.  (kardia, 
the  heart,  and  sperma , seed,  Gr.)  Heart-seed,  a | 
genus  of  exotic  climbing  plants : Order,  Sapin-  I 
daccac. 

Cardioyomy,  kdr-de-otVme,  s.  (kardia,  the  heart, 
and  temno,  1 cut,  Gr.)  The  dissection  of  the 
heart. 

Cardipericardites,  Mr-de-pcr-«-k<fr-di'tes,  s. 
(kardia,  and  pericardion,  the  pericardium,  Gr.) 
Simultaneous  inflammation  of  the  heart  and  peri- 
cardium. 

Cardisoma,  kdr-de-so'ma,  s.  (kardia,  the  heart,  i 
and  soma,  a body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Decapod  * 
Crustaceans : Family,  Brachyura. 

Cardibsa,  kdr-dis'sa,  s.  A subgenus  of  bivalve-  j 
shelled  Mollusca,  allied  to  the  Cardiom;  the  shell 
heart-shaped,  excessively  compressed;  the  anterior 
ride  truncate,  and  often  concave;  tho  posterior 
rounded. 

Cardita,  kdr'de-ta,  s.  A genus  of  Molluscs,  with 
a free,  bivalve,  cardifbrm,  subtransverse,  ribbed 
shell;  cardinal  teeth,  £ or  f ; lateral,  $ ; Family, 
Chamube. 

Carditis,  kdr-di'tes,  s.  (kardia,  the  heart,  Gr.)j 
Inflammation  of  the  heart. 

Cardium,  kdr'de-um,  s.  (kardia,  the  heart,  Gr.)! 
The  Cockle,  a genus  of  univalve  Mollusca ; shell  i 
ventricoae,  heart-shaped,  with  costated  ribs;  equi-  1 
lateral,  and  often  armed  with  spines;  cardinal 
teeth,  | ; lateral  teeth,  f , remote. 

Card-maker,  kdrd'may-kur,  s.  A person  employed 
in  the  manufacturing  of  cards. 

CARDMAKiNG-MACUiKE.kdfrd'may-king-ma-Bheen', 1 
i.  A machine  lately  introduced  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  factory  cards.  One  of  these  machines 
forms  an  incredible  quantity  of  teeth  in  a single 
minute,  entirely  completing  the  process  by  fixing 
the  teeth.  i 

Card-match,  kdrd'matsh,  #.  A match  produced 
by  saturating  pieces  of  card  with  melted  sulphur. 

Cakdopatum,  kiir-dop'a-tuin,  s.  (card tan,  a thistle, 
and  patos,  a path,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants : Tribe,  Cardnnceas. 

Card-table,  kdrd-tay-bl  s.  A table  adapted  for 
and  used  at  card-playing. 

Cabduackac,  kdr-du-a’se-e,  s.  The  Thistles,  a 
suborder  of  Asteroid  or  Composite  plants. 

CarDUELIS,  kcfr'dn-e-lis,  s.  (cardttus,  a thistle,  I Jit. 
the  seed  of  which  is  its  favourite  food.)  The 
Goldfinch,  a well-known  and  beautiful  bird,  much 
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prised  for  the  sweetness  of  its  notes  and  the  ele- 
gance of  its  plumage. 

' Caroline.*,  kdr-du-in'e-e,  «.  The  Thistle  family 
of  the  Composite,  or  Aateracec  of  Limlley’s  vege- 
table kingdom,  of  which  Cardans,  the  thistle,  is 
the  type. 

Cardunckllus,  kdr-dan-Hel'lns,  $.  (m  diminutive 
of  cartittncuhu,  cardoons,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Com- 
posite plants  of  the  Carduaccm  or  Thistle  kind. 
CAEDUUS,  kdr’du-us,  i.  ( carduus,  a thistle,  Lat.) 
j The  Thistle,  a genus  of  Composite  p louts,  type  of 
the  suborder  Carduacc*. 

Carr,  kare,  a (car,  care,  Sax.)  Solicitude ; anxi- 
ety ; perturbation  of  mind ; concern  ; caution,  os 
in  the  phrase,  ‘ have  a care  of  thyself ;’  regard  ; 
charge;  heed,  in  order  to  protection  and  preserva- 
tion ; attention,  as  in  the  phrase,  * to  take  care  ;* 
the  object  of  care,  caution,  or  of  love ; — v.  n.  to  be 
anxious  or  solicitous ; to  be  in  concern  about  any- 
thing ; to  be  inclined  or  disposed  to  be  affected. 
Carebaria,  ka-rc-  ba're-a,  a.  (carbarir,  Fr.  from 
j kare,  the  head,  and  baro$ , weight,  Gr.)  Headache, 
accompanied  by  a sense  of  weight. 

Carbcrazed,  kare'krayxd,  a.  Broken  with  care 
I and  solicitude. 

Carb-defyino,  kare'dc-fi-ing,  a.  Bidding  defiance 
I to  care. 

, Career,  ka-reen',  c.  a.  (carenrr,  Fr.)  To  heave 
1 or  lay  a vessel  on  one  side  for  the  purpose  of  ro- 
\ pairing ; — v.  n.  to  incline  to  one  side,  as  a ship  at 

1 sea  by  press  of  sail. 

Careening,  ka-reen Tng,  a The  operation  of  heav- 
; ing  a ship  down  on  one  side,  by  the  application  of 
a strong  purchase  to  her  masts,  which  are  pro- 
perly supported  for  the  occasion,  to  prevent  their 
breaking  with  so  great  a strain;  by  which  means, 
one  side  of  the  bottom,  being  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  may  be  cleansed  or  repaired. 
When  a ship  is  eo  laid,  everything  is  taken  out  of 
her ; but  this  operation  is  now  nearly  superseded 
by  sheathing  ships  with  copper,  whereby  a clean 
bottom  is  preserved  for  several  years. 

Career,  ka-reer',  a ( carriere,  Fr.)  The  ground 
on  which  a race  is  ran ; the  length  of  a coarse ; a 
race ; height  of  speed ; swift  motion ; course  of 
action ; uninterrupted  procedure.  In  the  Manege,  I 
a place  enclosed  with  a barrier,  in  which  the  horse  I 
runs  the  ring.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  race  or  course  of  the  horse  itself.  In  Falconry, 
a flight  or  tour  of  the  bird,  about  120  yards:  if 
it  mount  higher,  it  is  called  a double  career ; if 
less,  a semicareer;  — r.  n.  to  run  w.th  swift  mo- 
tion. 

CAREFUL,  kare'ful,  a.  (cnrefuU,  Sax.)  Anxious; 
solicitous ; full  of  concern ; provident ; diligent ; 
watchful;  cautious;  subject  to  perturbations;  j 
exposed  to  troubles;  full  of  anxiety ; full  of  soli-  j 
citude. 

Carefully,  kare'ful-le,  ad.  In  a manner  that 
shows  care ; heedfully ; watchfully ; vigilantly ; 
attentively;  providently;  cautiously. 
Carefulness,  kare'ful- nes,  «.  Heedfulness;  vigi- 
lance ; anxiety;  caution. 

Careless,  kare'lea,  o.  (cor/eoi,  Sax.)  Having  no 
care;  feeling  no  solicitude;  unconcerned;  negli- 
gent; inattentive;  heedless;  regardless;  thought- 
less; neglectful;  unthinking;  unmindful ; clieer- 
■ ful;  undisturbed;  contrived  without  care  or  art. 
Carelessly,  karelea-le,  ad.  Negligently;  inat- 
tentively; without  care;  heedlessly. 


Carelessness,  kare'les-nes,  a Heedlessness;  In- 
attention; negligence;  absence  of  care. 

CARF.NTANE,  kar'en-tane, *.  (qtmrantaine,  forty,  Fr.) 

A papal  indulgence,  multiplying  the  remission  of 
penance  by  forties. 

Cakenum,  ka-rc'num,  a A genns  of  Coleopternns 
insects,  consisting  of  one  New  Holland  specie*,  the 
Scaritea  cyaneus  of  Fabricius : Family,  Carabidc. 

Caress,  ka-res',  v.  a.  To  endear;  to  fondle;  to 
treat  with  kindness; — $.  an  act  of  endearment;  an 
expression  of  tenderness. 

Caret,  ka'rct,  a.  (Latin.)  A caret  in  writing  is 
marked  thus  ( a ),  and  placed  where  some  word 
happens  to  be  left  out,  which  is  inserted  either 
in  the  margin  or  in  the  line  above ; it  is  also  called  j 
a circumflex,  when  placed  over  some  vowel  of  a ; 
word  to  denote  a long  syllable. 

Cabe-tuked,  kare'tunde,  a.  Tuned  by  care;  moura- 
ful. 

More  health  and  happiness  betide  my  Urge, 

Than  can  mj  carc-twxd  tongue  deliver  him.— Shots. 

Care- wounded,  kare'woond-ed,  a.  Wounded  with 
care. 

Carex,  ka'reks,  a (enrto,  I want,  Lat.  from  the 
upper  spikes  being  without  seeds.)  An  extensive 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Cyperacem. 

Carey  a,  ka're-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  William  Carey, 
its  discoverer.)  A genus  of  East  Indian  plants, 
consisting  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees : Order,  j 
Myrtacese. 

Caroason,  kdr'ga-ran,  a An  obsolete  word  for 
Cargo. — Which  see. 

The  ship  Swan  was  sailing  home  with  a cargawn 

valued  at  £80,000.  — JloweU't  Letters. 

Caroillia,  kdr-gille-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Car- 
gil  of  Aberdeen.)  A genus  of  Australian  trees : 
Order,  Ebenacca. 

Cargo,  kdr'go,  a (Spanish,  caty,  Welsh.)  The 
lading  of  a ship ; the  goods,  merchandise,  and 
effects  which  are  conveyed  in  a ship,  exclusive  of 
the  crew,  rigging,  ammunition,  provisions,  guns, 
Ac.  The  lading  within  the  hold  is  called  the 
inboard  cargo,  in  distinction  from  cattle,  &c.,  car- 
ried on  deik. 

Caribou,  kar'e-boo,  s.  The  Cervus  sHvestris,  or 
American  woodland  Reindeer,  the  Attehk  of  the 
Cree,  and  Tantseeah  of  the  Copper  Indians. 

CabICA,  kar'e-kn,  A (from  its  being  supposed,  but 
erroneously,  a native  of  Cans.)  The  Papaw-tree, 
a genus  of  plants : Order,  Cucurbitaceie. 

Caricature,  kar-e-kature',  t.  ( caricatura , Itnl.) 
The  representation  of  a person  or  circumstance  in 
such  a manner  os  to  render  the  original  ridiculous; 
— v.  a.  to  ridicule ; to  represent  unfairly. 

Caricaturist,  kar-e-ka-tu'rist,  «.  A person  who 
caricatures  others. 

Caricous,  kar'e-kus,  a.  (carica,  a fig,  Lat.)  Re- 
sembling a fig. 

Caries,  ka're-cs,  a (Latin.)  A term  used  to  de- 
signate the  uloeration  of  a bone,  or  that  state  of  a 
bone  which  is  analogous  to  ulceration  of  the  soft 
parts ; also,  a contagions  disease  produced  by  the 
parasitical  fungus  Uredo,  and  most  usually  attack- 
ing wheat. 

Carillons,  kar'ril-luns,  a A species  of  chimes 
frequent  in  the  Low  Countries,  particularly  at 
Ghent  and  Antwerp,  and  played  on  a number  of 
bells  in  a belfry,  forming  a complete  series  or  scalo 
of  tones,  or  semitones,  like  those  of  the  harpsichord  ; 
and  organ. 
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I Carina,  ka-ri'na,  a.  (Latin,  a keel)  In  Botany,  a 
tcnn  applied  to  two  of  the  petals  in  papilionaceous 
flowers.  The  Carina  is  composed  of  two  petals, 
separate  or  united,  and  encloses  the  internal  organs 
of  fructification. 

Carinas,  kar'e-ne,  a.  Among  the  Romans,  women 
hired  to  weep  at  funerals ; so  called  from  Cana, 
the  country  whence  most  of  them  came. 

Carinaria,  ka-re-na're-a,  a.  A genus  of  Hetcro- 
podous  Molluscs,  which  have  the  heart,  liver,  and 
organs  of  generation  covered  by  a slender  symmet- 
rical and  conical  shell,  the  point  of  which  is  bent 
backwards,  and  frequently  relieved  by  a crest, 
under  the  anterior  edge  of  which  float  the  feathers 
of  the  branchiae 

Carinate,  kar'e-nate,  > a.  In  Botany,  shaped 

Carinatkd,  kar 'e-nay -ted, ) like  the  keel  of  a ship; 
applied  to  a calyx,  leaf,  or  nectary.  In  Concho- 
logy,  having  a longitudinal  prominence  resembling 
a keel. 

Carinea,  ka-re-ne'a,  *.  A genus  of  the  Crpra-idse 
or  Cowry  family,  in  which  the  shell  is  oblong ; the 
extremities  not  produced;  aperture  nearly  straight, 
almost  central,  contracted  above,  and  very  effuse 
below ; lips  equal,  the  outer  slightly  toothed. 

Carimdka,  ka-re-nid'e-a,  a.  (corma,  a keel,  and 
eidoa,  likeness,  Gr.)  A genus  of  univalve  Mol- 
lusca,  belonging  to  the  Trochidas  or  Top  shells. 
It  is  placed  next  to  the  Trochus  by  Swainson,  and 
is  so  named  by  him  from  the  basal  whorl  being 
carinated  round  its  circumference. 

Cakistiune,  ka-rin'Min,  a.  A variety  of  augite, 
of  a dark-green  or  black  colour,  so  called  from 
being  found  in  Carinthi^ 

Cariole,  kar're-ol,  a.  (French.)  A small  open  car- 
riage resembling  a calash. 

Carioi*818,  kar-e-op'sis,  a.  In  Botany,  a one-celled, 
small,  indehiscent  pericarp,  adhering  to  the  seed 
which  it  contains,  as  the  grain  of  grasses  and 
clematis. 

Cariosity,  ka-re-os'e-te,  #.  Ulceration  of  a bone. 
— Sec  Caries. 

Carious,  ka're-us,  a.  Ulcerated  ss  a bone;  rotten. 

Caris,  ka’ris,  $.  A genus  of  round-bodied  spiders,  ; 
allied  to  the  liydrachna;  Tribe,  Acarides : Order, 
Trachearise. 

Carissa,  ka-ris'sa,  i.  (derivation  unknown.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs : 
Order,  Apocync*. 

Cark,  k<Jrk,  a.  Care;  anxiety;  solicitude a. n. 
to  be  careful ; to  be  anxious. — Obsolete. 

Hark,  tnjr  husband,  he’s  singing  and  hoiting ; 

And  I’m  fain  to  oork  and  care,  and  all  little  enough.— 

Carking,  kdrTcing,  a.  Care;  anxiety. — Obsolete^ 

Carle,  kdrl,  a.  ( karl,  Goth,  and  IceL  corf,  Welsh, 
and  Sax.)  A mean,  rough,  brutal  man. — Churl 
is  now  used. 

Answer,  thou  carte,  and  judge  this  riddle  right. 

I’ll  frankly  own  thee  for  a cunning  wight. — Gap. 

A kind  of  hemp ; — v.  n.  to  act  like  a carle. 

Carlin,  kdrlin,  t.  A silver  coin  of  Naples,  the 
tenth  part  of  a ducat  = 4d. 

Carlina,  krtr-li'na,  a.  (from  Charlemagne,  whose 
army  it  is  said  to  have  preserved  from  plague.) 
The  Carline  Thistle,  a genus  of  Composite  plants 
of  the  thistle  kind  : Suborder,  Carduaceie. 

Carline,  kdr’lin,  ) s.  (carlinga,  Span.)  A piece  of 

Carling,  k dr 'ling,  ( timber  in  a ship,  lying  fore 
and  aft  from  one  deck  beam  to  another,  directly 
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over  the  keel,  and  serving  as  a foundation  for  the 
body  of  the  ship.  Carline  bices,  timbers  lying 
across  from  the  sides  to  the  hatchway  for  sup-  , 
porting  the  deck.  Carline  thistle. — Sec  Carlina. 

CARLI9H,  kdrTish,  a.  Rude;  uncivil. — Churlish  is 
now  used. 

Carlishnkss. — See  Churlishness. 

Oarlock,  kdrlok,  «.  A kind  of  isinglass  obtained 
from  Russia,  used  in  clarifying  wine. 

Carlot,  kdrlot,  a.  A countryman;  a rustic. — 
Obsolete. 

He  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds  I 

That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of.— Skaka. 

Carludovica,  kdr-hS-dov'e-ka,  a.  (in  honour  of 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  and  his  queen  Louisa.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Aroidcac,  or  Araoeie,  as 
named  by  Lindley. 

Carlowizia,  kdr-lo-wi'te-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  one 
Carlowix.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants. 

Carman,  kdr' man,  a.  A man  whose  occupation  is 
to  drive  a car. 

Carmelin,  kdr'me-lin,  | a.  Belonging  to  the 

Carmelite,  kdr'rac-lite,  ) order  of  Carmelites. 

Carmelites,  kdr'me-litse,  a.  (from  Mount  Carmel.) 

A mendicant  order  of  whitefriars,  very  numerous 
in  Spain  and  Italy.  They  are  attired  in  a scapo- 
lary,  or  small  woollen  habit,  of  a brown  colour, 
thrown  over  the  shoulder. 

Carminative,  kdr-min'a-tir,  a.  (carmine  tf  Fr.)  | 
Applied  to  medicines  which  allay  spasmodic  pain 
of  the  bowels,  and  dispel  flatulence ; — a.  a medi- 
cine which  tends  to  expel  wind,  ns  ginger,  carda- 
mom, anise,  and  caraway  seeds;  several  of  tho  > 
essential  oils,  as  those  of  peppermint,  anise,  cara-  i 
way,  and  juniper;  ardent  spirits,  and  especially  I 
aromatic  tinctures. 

Carmine,  kdr'mine,  a.  ( carmin,  Fr.)  A beautiful 
red  pigment,  made  of  cochineal  and  alumina  or 
oxide  of  tin. 

Carmiki,  kdr'me-rc,  t.  The  name  given  by  BufTon 
to  the  Squirrel  Monkey,  the  Callithrix  sciureus  of 
Cuvier,  and  Titi  of  Humboldt.  It  is  a native  of 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco. 

Carnage,  kdr'naje,  s.  (French.)  Slaughter;  havoc; 
massacre ; heaps  of  flesh. 

Carnal,  kdr'nal,  a.  ( camalis , Lat.  charnel,  Fr.) 
Fleshy;  of  a gross,  sensual,  worldly  disposition; 
not  spiritual ; lustful;  lecherous;  libidinous;  per- 
taining to  the  natural  state ; nnregenerate. 

Carnalihm,  kdr'nal-izm,  a.  Giving  way  to  carnal 
indulgence. 

Caunalist,  kdr'nal-ist,  a.  A person  given  to  sen- 
sual habits. 

They  are.  In  a reprobate  sense,  mere  oamaUstx— 
Burton. 

Carnalite,  kdr'nal-itc,  a.  A worldly-minded  person. 

Carnality,  kdr-nal'e-te,  a.  Fleshly  lust,  or  sen- 
sual desire;  compliance  with  carnal  appetites;  ; 
grossness  of  mind. 

Carnalize,  kdr'nal-Ue,  e.  a.  To  debase ; to  make 
carnaL 

Carnally,  kdr'nal-le,  ad.  According  to  the  world 
or  the  flesh;  not  spiritually;  lustfully. 

Carnal-minded,  kdr'nal-mind'ed,  a.  Worldly- 
minded  ; — a.  carnrd-mindedneaa , grossness  of  mind. 

Carnassiera,  kffr'nas-werx,  a.  In  some  systems 
of  Zoology,  an  order  of  Mammalia,  including  those 
which  prey  upon  other  animals.  It  is  divided  into 
the  Cheiroptera,  Insectivora,  Carnivora,  and  Mar-  j 
eupulia. 


CARNATION — CAROCIIE.  CAROL — CARPENTER. 

Carnation,  kdr-na'shun,  a.  {caro,  flesh,  Lat.)  A 
mine  given  to  the  varieties  of  the  pink,  Dianthus 
Caryophyllos.  Loudon  enumerates  throe — the 
. doable,  the  shrubby,  and  the  imbricated  wheat- 
ear. 

Carnatioxed,  ktlr-na  shund,  a.  Coloured  like  the 
[ carnation. 

' Court  gentle  zephyr,  court  an<1  fan 

i Her  geuile  lirmuU  oim  itioAcd  wan. — Lovelace. 

Carxel-work,  kdr-nil-wurk,  a.  The  building  of 
ships  first  with  their  timber  and  beams,  and  then 
bringing  on  their  planks,  to  distinguish  it  from 
clinch- work. 

Carneocs,  kdr'ne-ua,  a.  ( curncua , Lat.)  Fleshy; 
applied  generally  to  denote  a flesh  colour;  also, 
to  some  muscles  of  the  heart, 

Carxet,  kdr'ne,  a.  A disease  affecting  horses, 

1 in  which  the  mouth  becomes  so  furred  tliat  they 
1 cannot  eat. 

Carxifbx,  kdrW-fex,  a.  The  public  executioner 
| at  Rome,  who  put  to  death  slaves  and  persons  of 
• the  lowest  rank. 

Carkificatiox,  kdr-ne-fe-ka'sbun,  a.  In  Patho- 
logy,  a form  of  morbid  alteration,  by  which  certain 
1 organs  assume  the  appearance  of  transformation 
! into  flesh. 

, Carxift,  kdr'ne-fi,  v.  n.  To  convert  or  turn  nutri- 
ment into  flesh. 

Carnival,  kdr'ne-val,  a.  ( camatxtle , Ital.)  A feast 
1 or  season  of  rejoicing,  oelebratcd  with  great 
! pomp  and  revelry  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
previous  to  Lent  In  Rome  and  Venice  this  fea- 
) rival  is  observed  with  unabated  splendour;  and 
1 devotional  exercises,  balls,  operas,  concerts,  and 
masquerades  abound,  while  the  churches  are  filled 
with  choristers,  and  the  streets  with  masks.  It 
derives  its  Italian  name  from  the  farewell  to  ani- 
mal food  which  introduces  the  great  fast  of  the 
church. 

Cabxivora,  kdr-niv'o-ra,  «.  (cam,  ormii,  flesh, 
and  two,  I devour,  LaL)  A name  given,  in  somo 
systems  of  Zoology,  to  those  animals  which,  like 
1 the  feline,  canine,  and  ursine  families,  have  their 
teeth  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  mastication  of  ani- 
mal matter. 

| Carni voracity,  kdr-niv-o-ras  e-te,  $.  An  unmi- 
tigated appetite  for  flesh. 

Carnivorous,  kdr-niv'o-rns,  a.  (carmcorua,  Lat.) 

, Flesh-devouring;  applied  to  animals  that  live  on 

flesh.  In  Surgery,  applied  to  those  caustic  sub- 
i stances  which  are  used  to  destroy  the  fungous 

excrescences  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

, Carxose,  kar'noze,  o.  In  Botany,  applied  to  a 
! fleshy,  thick  substance. 

Cakxosi,  kdr-no'si,  a.  (comoava,  fleshy,  Lat)  An 
order  of  Polypi,  consisting  of  flesh  animals,  which 
usually  fix  themselves  by  their  base,  though  some 
have  the  power  of  crawling  by  it,  or  even  detach- 
ing it  altogether,  and  swimming  or  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  tbe  current  It  con- 
sists of  the  Actinia,  Zoanthus,  and  Lucero  aria. 
Carxositt,  kdr-noa'e-te,  a.  In  Pathology,  a fleshy 
excrescence  of  fungous  or  cellular  growth, 
j Carxous. — See  Corneous. 

Carnus,  kdr'nus,  a.  (oaro,  flesh,  Lat)  A genus  of 
Dipterous  insects : Tribe,  Conopaarue. 

Carob  Tree,  ka'rob  tre,  a.  Tbe  Ceratonia  siliqna, 
a tree  with  born-like  pods,  a native  of  tbe  Levant 
Caboche,  ka-rotbh',  a.  ( corrozza , ItaL)  A coach; 

| a carriage  of  pleasure.  This  word  occurs  frequently 

in  our  old  writers ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  modem  word  barouche,  is  from  this  source. 

Make  ready  my  carochc. — Bc.i w.  and  FUt 

Carol,  kar'rul,  s.  (carola,  Ital.)  A song  of  joy  and 
exultation;  a song  of  devotion;  a song;— o.  n. 

( carolart. , Ital.  caroler,  old  Fr.)  to  sing;  to  war- 
ble ; to  sing  in  joy  and  festivity ; — v.  a.  to  praise , 
to  celebrate  in  song. 

Carolines,  kar-o-li'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Princess 
Sophia  Caroline  of  Baden.)  A gcuus  of  Composite 
trees : Order,  Bombacese. 

Caroling,  kar'rul-ing,  s.  A song  or  hymn  of  de- 
votion. 

Cauouel,  kar'o-mel,  a,  A term  applied  to  the  ex- 
halations emitted  by  sugar  while  melting. 

C a rota,  ka-ro'ta,  a.  The  Carrot. — See  Dacus. 

Carotid,  ka-rot'id,  s.  (/karoo,  to  cause  to  sleep,' 
Gr.  so  named  because  the  ancients  believed  sleep 
to  be  occasioned  by  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to 
the  head.)  The  name  of  an  artery  on  each  side 
of  the  nock.  The  common  carotids  are  two  con- 
siderable arteries,  that  ascend  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  cervical  vertebra:  to  the  head,  to  supply  it 
with  blood.  Tho  right  common  carotid  is  given 
off  from  the  arteria  innominate;  the  left  arises  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Carousal,  ka-row'zal,  a.  A feast  or  festival.  This 
word  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
ItoL  carricello , a chariot,  and  that  the  entertain- 
ment,  originally,  was  a course  or  contest  of  chariots 
and  horses,  the  word,  at  length,  signifying,  gene- 
rally, a magnificent  feast. 

Carouse,  ka-rowz',  v.  w.  ( carousae , Fr.)  To  drink; 
to  quaff ; to  drink  largely  ; — v.  a.  to  drink  lavishly. 
— Obsolete  as  an  active  verb. 

Our  cheerful  guests  oarotoc  the  spark  line  team 
Of  the  rich  grape,  whilst  music  charms  tlicir  cars.— 
■IUmft— i. 

— #.  a drinking  match ; a hearty  dranght  of  liquor. 

Carousbr,  ka-row'xur,  t.  A drinker ; a baccha- 
nalian ; a toper. 

Carousixolt,  ka-row'zing-le,  ad.  In  a bacchana- 
lian manner. 

Carf,  kdrp,  t>.  n.  (carpo,  Lot.)  To  snap  at ; to 
censure ; to  cavil ; to  find  fault ; — P.  a.  to  bluino. 
— Obsolete  as  an  active  verb. 

Herod  heard  John  gladly,  while  he  earped  others.— 
Abp.  Rumiya. 

— i.  The  Cyprinus  carpio  of  IinnKus,  type  of  tbe 
family  Cyprinid®. 

Carpal,  kdr'pal,  a.  (carpus,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to 
the  wrist. 

Carpathian,  kdr-pa'the-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
range  of  mountains  called  the  Carpatcs,  bordering  1 
on  Poland. 

Carpel,  kur'pel,  plural  Carpf.lla,  s.  (karjHta, 
fruit,  Gr.)  The  3inall  parts  out  of  which 
compound  fruits  are  formed.  Each  modified 
leaf  which  forms  the  pistil  is  called  a cur- 
pellum,  and  has  its  under  side  turned  outwards, 
and  its  upper  inwards,  or  towards  the  centre  of 
the  flower.  The  carpella  are  folded,  so  that  tho 
margins  of  the  leaf  arc  next  to  the  axis  or  oentre : 
from  these  a kind  of  bud  is  produced,  which  is  the 
seed.  On  the  form  of  the  carpella,  on  their  num- 
ber, and  on  their  arrangement  around  the  oentre, 
depends,  necessarily,  the  form  of  the  pistil. 

i Carpenter,  lulr'pen-tur,  a.  ( charjteiuier , Fr.)  An 
artificer  in  wood ; a person  professing  the  art  ot 

, cutting,  framing,  and  joining  timbers  in  the  con-  i 
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struction  of  ships  or  houses.  Carpenter’s  rule, 
the  rule  used  in  taking  dimensions,  and  casting  up 
the  contents  of  timber  and  the  work  executed. 
Carpenters  square,  an  instrument  whose  stock 
and  blade  consist*  of  an  iron  plate  of  one  piece. 
One  leg  is  eighteen  inches  long,  and  numbered  on 
the  outer  edge  from  the  exterior  angle  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  figures  adjacent  to  the  interior 
edge.  The  other  leg  is  twelve  inches  long,  and 
numbered  from  the  extremity  towards  the  angle ; 
the  figures  being  read  from  the  internal  angle,  as 
on  the  other  side.  Tliis  instrument  is  not  only 
used  as  a square,  but  also  as  a level  and  measuring 
rule. 

Carpentry,  kdr'pen-tre,  «.  The  art  of  cutting 
and  joining  pieces  of  wood  for  the  uses  of  build- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  arts  subservient  to  architec- 
ture, and  is  divided  into  house- carpentry  and  ship- 
carpentry  ; the  first  is  employed  in  rai-iug,  roof- 
ing, and  flooring  of  houses,  dec. ; and  the  second 
in  the  building  of  ships,  barges,  &c. 

Carper,  kdr'pur,  s.  A caviller ; a censorious  man. 

Caupesium,  kdr-pe'she-um,  s.  ( knrpcsiun,  a bit  of 
straw,  from  the  nature  of  the  leaves  of  the  in- 
volucrum.)  A genus  of  herbaceous  Composite 
plants : Suborder,  Carduacee. 

Carpet,  kdr'pet,  s.  ( tapis,  Fr.  tappeto , Ital.)  A 
figured  cloth  wrought  either  with  the  needle  or  in 
tiie  loom,  and  used  as  a covering  for  floors  or  stairs. 

NoTi.-Carprt  la  used  proverbially,  for  a atate  of  ram 
ami  luxury;  as.  a cari*t-knijht,  a anight  that  has  never 
known  the  field,  ami  haa  recommended  himself  only 
at  table,  Pr.  Johnson  miy*.  Thi*  reflect*  no  great 
credit  on  Uie  kiiiirhU  in  question.  The  fact  is.  that  a 
Mftt-JriihjM  was  so  called,  because  he  received  hia 
honour  from  the  kiiqc’a  hand  in  the  court,  and  upon  a 
carpet,  or  such  like  ornament  liclon^inic  to  the  rejcal 
•late.  They  were  sometimes  called  kttights  of  the  gr«n 
A Ah.  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  were  knighted 
as  soldiers  ; and  they  were  selected  from  those  who 
had  been  serviceable  to  the  court,  city,  or  statu,  and 
had  therefore  merited  distinction. — Todd. 

He  la  knight,  dubbed  with  unhacked  rapier,  and  on 
1 earytt  consideration. — $h*ks. 

To  be  on  the  carpet,  to  be  the  subject  of  considera- 
tion, equivalent  to  the  French  phrase  to  be  on  the 
tajns  ; — e.  a.  to  cover  with  a carpet. 

Cari*eting,  kdr'pet-ing,  s.  Cloth  for  carpets. 

Carpet-walk,  kdr'pet-wawk,  s.  A smooth  green 
way ; a way  on  the  turf. 

Cakpiiolog  ia,  kdr-fo-lo  je-a,  s.  (karphos,  chaff,  and 
lego,  I pluck,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a name  given 
to  a certain  stage  of  disease,  in  which  the  patient 
evinces  a disposition  to  pick  minute  objects,  which 
accompanies  the  delirium  of  low  fever.  It  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  a vacancy  of  expression  in 
the  countenance,  and  is  indicative  of  great  cerebral 
exhaustion  and  extreme  danger. 

Cakpilius,  kdr-pil'e-us,  s.  A genus  of  Decapod 
Crustaceans,  which  have  a tridentated  front,  and 
whose  shell  presents  an  overlapping  projection  or 
posterior  tooth  : Family,  Brachyura. 

: Carping,  kdr'ping,  a. part  Captious;  censorious; 
i — i.  cavil ; censure ; abuse. 

; Carpikgly,  kdr'ping-le,  ad.  Captiously;  oen- 
soriously. 

Cakpinus,  kdr'pe-nus,  s.  Hombean,  a genus  of 
plants,  including  the  different  varieties  of  the 
birch-tree. 

Carpobalsamum,  kdr  po-bal'sa-mnm,  s.  ( httrpos , 
a seed,  and  balsamon,  Gr.)  An  aromatic  oil,  ob- 
j tained  by  compression  of  the  nuts  of  the  Balsumo- 
dendron  Gilcudense. 

•m 


Carpocratians,  kdr-po-kre'sfcnns,  s.  A sect  of 
heretics  of  the  second  century,  so  called  from  Car- 
pocrates,  who  revived  the  doctrines  of  Simon  Ma- 
gus, Menander,  and  other  Gnostics.  They  opposed 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  inculcated  a community 
of  women. 

Carpodincs,  kdr-po-di'nus,  s.  ( karpos , fruit,  and 
dinos,  a circle,  Gr.  from  its  round  fruit.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Apocynaccas. 

Carpodo.ntus,  kdr-po-don'tus,  s . (htrpos,  fruit, 
and  odontos,  toothed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  : 
Order,  Hypericaoeic. 

Carpolite,  kdr'po-lite,  s.  ( karpos , fruit,  and  llthos, 
a stone,  Gr.)  Any  fruit  which,  by  sililicatiou,  has 
been  converted  into  stone. 

Cakpologia,  kdr-po-lo'jc  a,  s.  (cnrpologie,  Fr.  from 
karpos,  the  wrist,  and  lego,  I gather,  Gr.)  A 
terra  in  Pathology,  of  the  same  import  as  Carpho- 
logia. — Which  see. 

Carpologist,  kdr-pol'o-jist,  s.  (karpos,  and  logos, 
a discourse,  Gr.)  A person  who  describes  fruits. 

CarpologT,  kdr-pol'o-je,  s.  (karpos,  and  bugos, 
Gr.)  That  branch  of  the  science  of  Botany  which 
treats  of  fruits. 

Carriable,  kar're-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  carried-  ’ 

Carriage,  kar'ridj,  s.  ( charriage,  Fr.)  The  act  of 
carrying,  transporting,  or  bearing  anything ; con-  i 
quest;  acquisition— obsolete  in  the  last  two  sen- 
ses ; a vehicle  with  two  or  more  wheels ; that  in 
which  anything  is  carried ; a strong  frame  of  wood 
fixed  on  four  solid  wheels  or  trucks  on  which  a 
cannon  is  placed ; the  timber  framework  on  which 
the  styes  of  a wooden  staircase  are  supported ; 
behaviour;  personal  manners;  conduct;  measures;  i 
practices;  management;  that  which  is  carried; 
the  burden. 

Cauricutkra,  kar  - rik  - tc'ra,  i.  (etymology  un- 
known.) A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cruciferse. 

Caiikick-bitth,  kar' rik -bits,  s.  In  a ship,  the  bitts 
which  support  the  windlass.  Carrick-bend,  a \ 
particular  kind  of  knot. 

Carrier,  kar're-ur,  s.  One  who  carries  something; 
one  whose  profession  or  trade  is  to  carry  goods  for 
others ; that  which  carries  or  conveys ; a messen- 
ger ; a pigeon,  so  colled  from  the  practice  of  tying 
letters  to  its  neck,  which  it  conveys  to  the  place 
from  which  it  has  been  brought,  however  distant,  i 

Carrion,  kar're-un,  i.  (curogna,  Ital.)  The  pntrid 
carcass  of  animals;  flesh  so  corrupted  as  to  be 
unfit  for  food ; a name  of  reproach  for  a worthless 
woman; 

Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  Mrs.  Quick!},  to 

him  Shots. 

— a.  relating  to  carcasses ; feeding  upon  carcasses.  ■ 

Carrion  Crow,  kar're-un  kro,  s.  The  Corvua 
Corn e,  a large  species  of  crow,  which  preys  upon 
eggs,  young  poultry,  rabbits,  open-shelled  mol-  j 
lusca,  See. 

Carbonade,  kar-run-nade',  i.  (so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  place,  Carrera,  in  Scotland,  where  it 
was  first  made.)  A short  piece  of  ordnance  with  j 
a large  caliber,  which  is  attached  to  its  carriage 
by  a joint  and  bolt  underneath  the  piece  instead 
of  trunnions. 

Carroty,  kar'rut-te,  a.  Resembling  a carrot  in 
colour ; applied  jestingly  to  ml  hair. 

Cakhows,  kar'roze,  *.  (an  Irish  word.)  Strolling 
gamesters  who,  according  to  Spenser  on  Ireland,  j 
went  about  gentlcineu’s  houses,  making  a living  \ 
by  playing  for  wagers  at  cards  and  dice. 
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CARRY— CARTEL  OABTEB— CABIWRIfiHT. 

Carry,  kar're,  r.  a.  ( ckarricr , Pr.  probably  from 
currw,  Lat.)  To  convey  from  a place ; to  trans- 
port ; to  bear;  to  have  about  one;  to  take;  to 
have  with  one ; to  convey  by  force ; to  effect  any- 
thing; to  gain  in  competition;  to  gain  nfter  re- 
sistance ; to  gain ; to  bear  out ; to  face  through ; 
to  manage ; to  transact ; to  behave ; to  conduct ; 
to  bring  forward ; to  advance  in  any  progress ; to 
urge ; to  bear  forward  with  some  kind  of  external 
Impulse;  to  have;  to  obtain;  to  exhibit;  to  show; 
to  display  on  the  outside ; to  set  to  view ; to  con- 
tain; to  comprise;  to  have  annexed;  to  have 
anything  joined ; to  convey  or  bear  anything  united 
or  adhering  by  communication  of  motion ; to  movo 
| or  continue  anything  in  a certain  direction ; to  urge 
on  ideas,  arguments,  or  anything  successive  in  a 
I train;  to  support;  to  sustain;  to  bear,  as  trees; — 
1 to  curry  attxty , a sea  phrase,  os  1 we  carried  away 
our  mizenmast ;’  to  carry  coals,  to  bear  injuries; 
to  carry  off,  to  kill ; to  carry  on,  to  promoto ; to 
help  forward ; to  continue ; to  put  forward  from 
one  stage  to  another;  to  prosecute;  to  carry 
through,  to  support ; to  keep  from  failing  or  being 
conquered ; to  carry  out,  to  attain  the  end ; — v.  n. 
a hare  is  said  to  carry  when  she  runs  on  rotten 
ground,  or  frost,  and  il  sticks  to  her  feet ; a horse 
is  said  to  carry  veil  when  bis  neck  is  arched, 
and  he  holds  his  head  high ; to  convoy;  to  trans- 
port, as  * the  cannon  carried  t cell;' — s.  the  motion 
i of  the  clouds,  as  they  have  a great  carry  when 

they  movo  with  swiftness  before  the  winds. 

Carrying,  kar're-ing,  i.  A bearing  or  conveying 
from  one  place  to  another. 

f Carry-tale,  kur 're-tale,  i.  A talebearer. — Obso- 
lete. 

Some  carry-tale,  some  plcnscrnnn,  some  slight  zany, 
Told  our  inle uls  before.—  ShaJrt. 

Cause,  kdrs,  s.  Alluvial  soil  in  a state  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

Gakt,  kdrt,  i.  (Welsh.)  A carriage  with  two  wheels 
for  carrying  heavy  materials ;—  r.  a.  to  placo  in  a 
cart ; — p.  n.  to  use  carta  for  carriage. 

Cartage,  kdri  idj,  s.  The  act  of  conveying  in  a 
cart ; the  price  paid  for  carting. 

Cart-bote,  kdrt'bote,  s.  In  old  Law,  wood  appro- 
priated to  a tenant,  to  be  used  in  making  and  re- 
pairing all  instruments  of  husbandry. 

Carte-blakche,  kdrt-blnnsh',  t.  (French.)  A 
blank  paju-r  signed  and,  if  necessary,  sealed  by  tbe 
party  against  whom  it  is  to  be  used,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  filled  up  w ith  such  conditions  as  the 
part w to  whom  it  is  delivered  may  think  proper. 
The  term  is  also  used  to  signify  an  unrestricted 
authority  delegated  by  one  person  to  another,  as  a 
general  is  said  to  have  a carle- blanche  from  his 
sovereign  when  he  is  empowered  to  carry  on  a 
campiugn  at  his  own  discretion. 

Cartel,  kdr'tel,  t.  (Fr.  Span,  catiello,  Ital.)  An 
agreement  between  two  belligerent  states  for  the 
exchange  of  their  prisoners  of  war ; also,  a chal- 
lenge to  fight  a duel.  Cartel  ship , a ship  com- 
missioned in  time  of  war  to  carry  proposals  from 
one  power  to  another,  and  also  to  exchange  the 
prisoners  agreed  upon.  The  officer  in  command 
is  enjoined  to  carry  no  implements  of  war,  except 
a gun  for  the  purpose  of  firing  signals; — v.  a. 
to  challenge  bo  a duel;  to  defy. — Obsolete  a)  a 
verb. 

Come  hither,  ymi  shall  cartel  him ; you  shall  kill  him 

at  pUw*urtL~  1U.H  Jorum. 
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Carter,  kdrt'ur,  s.  A person  whose  occupation  is 
to  drive  a cart. 

Cabterlt,  kcirt'ur-le,  ad.  Rude;  like  a carter. 

A o arteriy  or  churlish  trick.—  Cotgrav*. 

Cartesian,  kdr-teczh'yan,  s.  One  who  adopts  the 
system  of  the  French  philosopher  Des  Cartes 
a.  pertaining  to  the  philosophy  of  Dcs  Cartes. 

Carthaginian,  kdr-tAa-jin'e-an,  $.  A native  of 
ancient  Carthage ; — a.  pertaining  to  ancient  Car- 
thage. 

Cart-horse,  kdrt'horse,  $.  A strong  unwieldy 
horse ; a horse  habituated  to  draw  a cart.  Cart- 
jade,  a worthloss  horse,  fit  only  for  the  cart. 

Carthusian,  ktir-/Auze'yan,  a.  Relating  to  tho 
order  of  monks  so  called. 

Carthusians,  kdr-fAuze'ynnz,  s.  A religious  order, 
founded  by  Bruno,  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  tbs 
desert  of  Chartreuse  in  France.  Their  rules  were 
very  severe,  and  women  were  not  permitted  to  en- 
ter their  churches. 

Cartilage,  kar'te-lidj,  s.  (French,  cartilage,  Lat.) 
A smooth  elastic  glistening  substance,  softer  than 
bone  and  harder  than  ligament,  commonly  called 
gristle. 

Cartiligexet,  kdr-te-le-je'ne-i,  j.  A subclass  of 
fishes,  the  skeleton  of  which  is  composed  of  car- 
tilage, as  in  the  skate,  flounder,  and  other  flat  fish. 

CARTiLAGiNiFiCATioN,k<ir-te-lidj-e-ne-fe-ka'»hnn, 
a.  ( cartilayo , cartilage,  and  fferi,  to  become,  Lat.) 
The  converting  of  anything  into  cartilage. 

Cartilaginous,  kdr-te-lo^j'e-nus,  a.  Consisting  1 
of  cartilage;  resembling  cartilage;  gristly.  In 
Ichthyology,  applied  to  all  fishes  whose  muscles 
are  supported  by  cartilages  instead  of  bones.  In 
Botany,  applied  to  leaves,  the  borders  of  which  ; 
are  hard  and  homy. 

Cartino,  kdrt'ing,  s.  The  act  of  conveying  in  • ' 
cart. 

Carton em a,  kdr-to-ne'ma,  $.  (iartos,  shorn,  and 
nema,  a filament,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Australian  j 
plants:  Order,  Coramelynaceie. 

Cartoon,  kdr-toou',  a.  {rartone,  Ital.)  In  Paint-  ’ 
ing,  a design  drawn  on  strong  paper,  to  be  after- 
wards traced  through,  and  transferred  on  the  fresh 
plaster  of  a wall  to  be  painted  in  fresco. 

Cartouch,  kdr-tootah',  s.  ( cartoccio , Ital)  In  ; 
Architecture,  a name  given  to  the  modillion  of  a 
cornice  used  internally.  It  is  also  used  to  denote 
a scroll  of  paper,  usually  in  the  form  of  a tablet, 
for  the  reception  of  an  inscription.  In  Egyptian 
Architecture,  applied  to  those  parts  of  a hiero- 
glyphic inscription  enclosed  by  lines.  In  the  Mili-  ! 
tary  Art,  a cose  of  wood,  holding  about  400  mus- 
ket balls,  besides  six  or  eight  balls  of  iron,  of  a 
pound  weight,  to  be  fired  out  of  a howitzer ; also, 
a portable  box  for  charges. 

Cartridge,  kdr'tridj,  s.  A case  of  pasteboard  or  - 
parchment,  holding  the  exact  charge  of  a gun.  ! 
Those  for  cannon  and  mortars  are  usually  in  cases 
of  pasteboard  or  tin,  sometimes  of  wood  half  a foot 
long:  cartridges  without  balls  are  called  blank 
cartridges.  Cartridge-box , a case  of  wood  covered 
with  leather,  with  cells  for  cartridges. 

Cartulart,  kdr'tu-la-re,  s.  (airtulairc,  Fr.)  A 
register;  a record;  an  ecclesiastical  officer  who  had 
charge  of  the  records  of  a monastery. 

Cart-wav,  kilrt'way,  t.  That  part  of  a road  or 
street  on  which  wheeled  vehicles  may  p&sa;  carl- 
rut,  tho  groove  or  rut  mode  by  a eart-whecL 

Cartwright,  k/irt'rite,  s.  A person  who  inakc-s 

r,.\ 
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carts,  ploughs,  harrows,  wheel-barrows,  and  all 
kinds  of  country  and  fanning  carpentry. 

Carucatk,  kfir'u-kate,  t.  In  old  deeds,  as  much 
land  as  one  team  can  plough  in  a year. 

Carum.  ka'rum,  s.  (so  named  from  its  being  a native 
of  Catia  in  Asia  Minor.)  Caraway,  a genus  of 
Umbelliferous  annual  plants,  cultivated  for  its  aro- 
matic and  carminative  seeds.  Its  leaves  are  used 
as  a salad  and  pot-herb:  Order,  Umbellaceoc. 

Caruncle,  kar'ung-kl,  ) ».  ( canmcula,  Lat. 

Cakuxcula,  kar-ung'ku-la,  j caroncuk,  Ft.)  A 
soft  fleshy  excrescence,  either  natural  or  morbid. 

1 Jn  Botany,  applied  to  protuberances  found  occa- 
i 1 sionally  surrounding  the  hilum  of  a Reed.  It  is 

| more  properly  called  a stropliiola.  In  Anatomy, 

! 1 a reddish  eminence  situated  in  the  nasal  angle  of 
the  eye ; an  eminence  within  tho  uthera ; two 
j j small  conical  eminences  of  the  kidney ; a minute 
reddish  tubercle  in  the  vagina.  In  Zoology,  the 
I soft  fleshy  excrescence,  destitute  of  feathers,  which 
adorns  the  head,  nape,  eyebrows,  throat,  angles  of 
the  month,  and  base  of  the  beak  of  certain  birds. 

CaKUNCular,  kar-ung'ku-lar,  a.  Resembling  a 
j caruncle. 

CarcncclaRI  A,  kar-uug-  ku-la'rc-a,  s.  ( caruncula,  a 
little  piece  of  flesh,  Lat.  from  a fleshy  protuberance 
on  the  flower.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  As- 
dcpindiacese,  or  Asclepiade®. 

Carunculated,  kar-ung'ku-lay -ted,  a.  Having  a 
soft  fleshy  excrescence  or  protuberance. 

Carunculous,  kar-ung'ku-lus,  o.  Having  a 
j caruncule  or  caruncnles. 

Carus,  ka'rns,  a.  In  Medicine,  a sndden  depriva- 
tion of  sense  and  motion  affecting  the  whole  bodv. 
This  word  has  been  variously  applied  by  different 
medical  writers,  but  by  all  to  some  form  of  coma. 

Carve,  kdrv,  r.  a.  ( cearfan , Sax.  Irrrw,  Dut.)  To 
cot  wood  or  stone,  or  other  material,  into  some 
figure  or  device;  to  slice  or  cut  meat  at  table; 
to  engrave ; to  distribnte ; to  apportion ; to  pro- 
M vide  at  will;  to  cut;  to  hew; — v.  n.  to  exercise 
the  profession  of  a sculptor ; to  perform  at  table 
the  office  of  supplying  the  company  from  the 
dishes. 

Carver,  kdr'vur,  *.  A person  whose  occupation 
is  to  cut  devices  in  wood  or  other  material;  a 
i sculptor;  one  who  cuts  up  meat  at  table;  one 
who  apportions  or  distributes  at  will. 

Carving,  kdr'ving,  s.  Tho  art  of  cutting  wood  or 

i other  material  into  various  forms  and  devices; 
sculpture ; tho  act  of  cutting  meat  at  table. 
Carta,  ka're-a,  t.  ( karyor »,  a not,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  North  American  plants,  allied  to  the  walnut : 
Order,  Juglandace®. 

Cartates,  kar-e-a'tex,  ) i.  In  Architecture, 
Caryatides,  kar-e-at'e-dox,)  a kind  of  statuary 
columns  representing  the  figures  of  women  dressed 
in  long  robes,  which  served  to  support  entablatures. 
They  were  also  in  use  among  the  later  Egyptians, 

; and  have  been  adopted  in  modern  times.  Vitru- 
vius attributes  their  origin  to  the  taking  of  Caria 
by  the  Greeks,  where  the  women  were  led  away 
captives ; and  to  perpetuate  the  servitude  of  the 
> Carians,  they  represented  them  in  their  buildings 
as  charged  with  burdens,  such  aB  those  supported 
1 by  pillars  or  columns. 

Cary bde a,  ka-rib'de-a,  s.  A genus  of  the  Modus®, 
in  which  no  traces  of  vessels  can  be  perceived  in- 
i’ tcrnally:  Order,  Acalephs ; class,  Simpliris. 
Caryocab,  ka-re-o  kar,  a.  (, bnrym , Gr.)  The 
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Butter-nut,  a genus  of  tree  having  a uniform  seed,  I 
from  which  an  oil  is  extracted  not  much  inferior 
to  olive  oil. 

Caryocbixites,  ka-re-o-kre-ni'tes,  t.  A genus  of 
the  Crinoidca,  or  stone  lilies,  found  in  the  Palaeozoic  ! 
limestones  of  North  America. 

Cartophillia,  ka-re-o-fU'le-a,  t.  A genus  of 
Madrepore  Polypi,  in  which  the  coral  is  branched, 
and  the  stars  confined  to  the  end  of  the  branch; 
at  each  star  is  a mouth,  surrounded  by  numerous 
tentacula. 

Caryophtllace.c,  ka-re-o-fil  la'se-e,)  i.  (cmyo- 

Caryopiitlle.v,  ka-re-o-fine-e,  f phylium,  j 
the  dovo  gilliflower,  one  of  the  genera.)  Clove-  | 
worts,  a natural  order  of  Exogens,  consisting  of 
herbs  or  shrubs  with  symmetrical  flowers,  a con- 
spicuous corolla  and  opposite  leaves  without  sti- 
pules; stems  tumid  at  the  articulations;  sepals, 
with  an  imbricated  estivation,  continuous  with 
the  peduncle,  and  persistent ; petals  unguiculate  i 
and  hypogynous,  with  a twisted  activation,  equal  ! 
in  number  to  tbe  sepals ; stamens  usually  twice 
the  nnmber  of  tho  petals,  alternating  with  them,  i 
and  united  at  tbe  base  in  a hypogynous  ring;  ! 
anthers  innate,  two-oelled,  and  opening  longitudi-  | 
nally ; ovarium  stipitate  on  the  apex  of  a pedicel. 

Caryopiiyllacus,  ka-re-o-fine-us,  s.  A genus 
of  intestinal  worms  found  in  certain  fresh  water 
fishes,  particularly  the  Bream. 

Cartophyllio  Acid,  ka-re-o-fiHik  asld,  ».  An 
acid  obtained  from  the  oO  of  doves,  consisting  of 
20  atoms  of  carbon,  12  of  hydrogen,  and  4 of 
oxygen. 

CARYOPflYULlNE,  ka-re-o-filTine,  s.  A solid  sob- 
stance  extracted  from  doves  by  means  of  alcohol;  j 
composed  of  20  atoms  of  car  bo  d,  16  of  hydrogen, 
and  2 of  oxygen. 

Caryopiitllus,  ka-re-o-fillus,#.  (kmyona^  a nut, 
and  phyllon,  a leaf,  from  its  buds  of  flowers,  Gr.)  1 
The  Clove-tree,  a genus  of  plants  which  produces 
the  well-known  supposed  remedy  for  toothache,  oil 
of  cloves,  extracted  from  the  dried  flower-buds  of 
Caiyophyllus  aromatiens. 

Caryota,  ka-re-o  ta,  s.  (Greek  name  of  the  cul-  ■ 
tivated  date.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Pal-  • [ 
mace®. 

Casalea,  ka-sa'le-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  A.  M.  A.  j 
Casal.)  A gen  ns  of  plants : Order,  RanuncuLice®. 

Cabave,  kas'save,  s.  A kind  of  bread  prepared  by 
the  Americans  from  the  fecula  of  Tapioca.  A J 
substance  obtained  from  tho  root  of  Jatropha  ma-  i 
nihot 

Cascabel,  kss'ka-bel,  *.  The  pummdion  of  a 
cannon. 

Cascade,  kas-kade',  t.  (French.)  Applied  to  a 
waterfall,  natural  or  artificial,  of  less  magnitude  ; 
than  a cataract.  1 

Cabcarilla,  kas-ka-rilla,  s.  A name  given  by  the 
Spanish  Americans  to  all  kinds  of  tonic  barks. 
The  term  is  especially  applied  to  the  Croton  Cas-  . 
carilla,  a valuable  aromatic  and  tonic.  It  is  a na-  I 
tivc  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  is  imported  into 
Europe  in  short,  thin,  brittle  rolls. 

Case,  lease,  s.  (cause,  Fr.)  A box  or  sheath  that 
covers  or  contains  anything  else  ; the  outer  pint  j 
of  a house  or  boilding ; a quantity; — (casus,  Eat.) 
the  particular  oondition  or  circumstances  in  which  i 
a person  may  be  placed,  or  the  event  or  occurrence 
which  may  befall  him ; state  of  body  as  regards 
health ; stage  or  state  of  a disease ; state  or  poei- 
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tkm  of  a legal  question ; io  a ludicrous  sense,  con- 
dition with  regard  to  leanness  or  fat ; 

! Thou  llest,  most  Ignorant  monster ; I am  to  o aw  to 
; ] as  tic  a constable. — Shat*. 

con  tin  pence ; possible  event ; question  relating  to 
pa rticnlar  persons  or  thinpt ; representation  of  any 
! fact  or  question.  Case,  in  Grammar,  implies  the 
' different  inflexions  or  terminations  of  nouns,  serv- 
! ing  to  express  the  different  relations  they  bear  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  things  they  represent  Case, 
among  Printers,  a sloping  frame  divided  into  several 
compartments,  each  containing  a number  of  types 
or  letters  of  the  same  kind.  Case-bags,  the  joists 
that  are  framed  between  a pair  of  girders  in  naked 
flooring.  Case  of  a door , the  wooden  frame  in 
which  a door  is  hung.  Cose  of  a stair , the  wall 
which  surrounds  a stair.  Action  on  the  case,  in 
Law,  is  a universal  remedy  given  for  all  personal 
I wrongs  and  injuries,  without  force : so  called  bc- 
I cause  the  plaintiff* s whole  case  or  cause  of  com- 

1 . plaint  is  set  forth  at  length  in  the  originnl  writ. 

I In  case,  if  it  should  so  happen ; — v.  a.  to  put  in  a 
! i case  or  cover ; to  cover  or  enclose  anything ; to 
1 strip  off  the  covering ; to  take  off  the  skin.— Ob- 
I solete  in  the  last  two  senses ; 

j We’ll- make  you  some  iport  with  the  fox  ere  we  case  him. 

—Shake. 

— r.  n.  to  put  cases. — Obsolete. 

Casearia,  ka-se-a're-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  J.  Ca- 
1 scaring.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  West 
Indian  and  South  American  shrubs;  the  roots, 

' hiirk,  and  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  are  medi- 
cinal: Order,  Samydaces. 

Caskatk,  ka'se-ate,  s.  (French.)  In  Chemistry,  a 
salt  resulting  from  the  combination  of  caseic  acid 
with  a salifiable  base. 

Caseation,  kay-se-a'shun,  s.  (French.)  The  coagu- 
lation of  milk ; the  action  whereby  its  caseous 
portion  is  converted  into  cheese. 

Case-harden,  kase'hdr-dn,  v.  a To  harden  the 
outer  surface  of  iron. 

Case-hardening,  kase-hdrd'ning,  s-  A method 
of  preparing  iron,  so  os  to  render  it  hard,  and 
capable  of  resisting  any  edged  tool. 

Caseic  Acid,  ka'se-ik  as'sid,  s.  The  name  given 
by  Proust  to  an  acid  obtained  from  cheese. 
Caseine,  ka'se-in,  s.  One  of  the  important  ele- 
ments of  animal  nutrition  found  in  milk,  in  the 
seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  &c.  It  consists,  like 
albumen  and  fibrine,  of  proteine,  namely,  48  atoms 
of  carbon,  36  of  hydrogen,  6 of  nitrogen,  and  14 
of  oxygen,  with  small  intermediate  quantities  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

Caseknue,  kase'nife,  s.  A large  kitchen  or  table 
I knife. 

Casemate,  kase'mate,  s.  (French,  casamatta,  Ital.) 

A vault  of  stone  or  brick  work,  generally  built  in 
| the  thickness  of  the  rampart  of  a fortress,  for  the 
! reception  of  artillery  which  ia  to  fire  through  cm- 
| brasurcs  pierced  for  the  purpose  in  the  front  of  the 
I vault. 

j Casement,  kase'ment,  s.  ( casamento,  ItaL)  In 
Architecture,  a glass  frame,  or  sash,  which  is  made 
, to  open  by  turning  on  hinges  affixed  to  one  of  its 
I vertical  edges. 

Caseous,  ka'se-us,  a.  ( caseus , Lat)  Resembling 
j cheese ; having  the  quality  of  cheese. 

Casern,  kas'um,  s.  ( caserne , Fr.)  In  Fortafica- 
j lion,  lodgings  built  in  garrison  towns,  generally 


near  tho  rampart,  or  in  the  waste  parts  of  the 
town,  for  lodging  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
Case-shot,  kase'shot,  s.  Musket  balls,  stones,  old 
iron,  &c.,  put  into  cases,  and  discharged  from  a 
piece  of  orffnanoe : called  also  canister  shot,  , 

Cash,  kasb,  s.  (cause,  Fr.)  A general  term  for 
money,  properly  ready  money ; money  at  band ; 
also,  the  name  of  a small  Chinese  coin ; — r.  a.  to 
cash  a bill,  to  give  money  for  the  promissory 
payment ; to  turn  into  money. 

Cash-account,  kasb'ak-kownt',  s.  An  account 
of  money  received,  paid,  or  on  hand. 

Cash-dook,  kash'book,  s.  A book  in  which  a re- 
gister of  receipts  and  payments  are  kept. 
Cash-credit,  kasb'kral-it,  s.  An  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  a bank  to  advance  to  an  individual,  or 
to  a partnership,  such  sums  of  money  ns  may  from 
time  to  time  be  required,  not  exceeding,  on  the 
whole,  a certain  definite  amount ; to  lie  repaid, 
and  a continual  circulation  kept  up,  by  the  re- 
placing in  the  bank  of  small  profits  and  sums  as 
they  come  in. 

Cashew- nut,  ka'shd-mit,  a.  Tho  Anarcardium  ! 

ocddentale,  aWest  Indian  tree:  Order,  Anacardacczr. 
Cashier,  ka-sbeer',  s.  (courier,  Fr.)  A person  who 
has  charge  of  the  cash ; — v.  a.  (casscr,  Fr.)  to 
dismiss  from  an  office  with  reproach ; to  discard 
from  a society ; to  annul. 

Casiiierer,  ka-sheer 'ur,  s.  A person  who  cashiers 
or  disbands. 

Cash-keeper,  kash'keep-nr,  *.  A person  intrusted 
with  the  money  of  any  individual  or  concern.  j 
Cashmere,  kash'mere.  s.  An  excellent  fabric  for 
shawls,  made  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  from  the  : 
wool  of  a species  of  goat,  a native  of  Thiltct. 
Cabhoo,  kash'w,  s.  Tho  gum  or  juice  of  a tree  in 
the  East  Indies. 

Casing,  lease' ing,  s.  The  plastering  of  a house  all 
over  on  the  outside  with  mortar,  and  making  it 
resemble  stonework ; the  covering  of  anything 
with  a case ; that  which  is  used  for  covering. 

Cask,  ) kaak,  s.  (casque,  Fr.  cassis,  Lat.)  A 
Casque,)  helmet;  a piece  of  defensive  armour,  to 
cover  the  head  and  neck  in  battle. 

Cask,  kaslc,  s.  ( cadus , Lat.  las,  Goth.)  A barrel ; 

a wooden  vessel  for  containing  liquors  or  provisions. 
Cask alho,  kas-kallio,  s.  In  Brazil,  a deposit  of 
pebbles,  gravel,  and  sand,  in  which  the  diamond  is 
usually  found. 

Casket,  kas'kit,  I.  A small  box  or  chest  contain- 
ing jewels,  &c.  In  a »b»Pi  * small  rope  used  to 
fasten  the  sail  to  the  yard  in  furling ; — t*.  a.  to  put 
into  a casket. 

I have  writ  my  letters,  easbetted  mj  treasure,  and  given 
orders  fur  our  horses. — Shots. 

Casmorhynciius,  kas-mo-ringTras,  s.  A genus 
of  the  Ampelid®,  or  Fruit-eaters,  consisting  of 
large-sized  birds,  with  the  face  and  throat  fre- 
quently bare  of  feathers,  and  covered  with  a naked 
akin,  or  furnished  with  wattles. 

Cabkonia,  kaa-no'ne-a,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Carabidse. 

Caspian,  kas'pe-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  tho  Caspian 
Sea,  a large  salt  lake  in  Asia. 

Caspian  Tern,  kas'pe-an  tern,  #.  Sterna  Caspia, 
a sea  fowl  abundant  in  the  Caspian  sea. 

CANS,  kaa,  r.  a.  (caster,  Fr.)  To  annul ; to  dis- 
miss } to  make  void. — Obsolete. 

Seventhly,  to  eat*  all  old  and  unfaitlifttl  bands,  and 
entertain  n’vn.—Uakiyh. 
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| Cassamunar,  kas-sa-rnu'nar,  ».  A root  which 
; is  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  It  possesses 
I moderately  warm,  bitter,  and  aromatic  qualities, 
and  a smell  like  ginger.  It  is  recommended  in 
hysterical,  epileptic,  and  paralytic  affections. 
Cassandiua,  kas-san’dre-a,  a (the  name  of  the 
daughter  of  Priamus  and  Hecuba.)  A genus  of 
North  American  plants:  Order,  Ericace®. 

Cass  ate,  kas'sate,  v.  a.  (casser,  Fr.)  To  vacate ; 
to  invalidate ; to  make  void ; to  nullify. — Obso- 
lete. 

This  opinion  supersedes  and  o attain  the  best  medium 
we  have. — Ray. 

Cassation,  kas-sa'shun,  $.  (French.)  The  act  of 
annulling. 

Cabsenette,  kas'ien-et,  t.  A fabric  made  of  v*ry 
i fine  wool,  sometimes  tastefully  mixed  with  silk  or  ' 
j cotton.  It  differs  from  valentia  and  toilinette  in 
I having  its  twill  tlirown  diagonally. 

Cassiopeia,  kas-se-o-pe'ya,  »,  (Greek.)  A con- 
stellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  This  con- 
J stcllation  contains  55  stars,  and  passes  vertically 
t over  the  British  Isles,  and  a large  portion  of  Europe. 
In  Mythology,  Cassiopeia  is  the  wife  of  Cepheus 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  placed  in  the  heavens 
with  her  head  from  the  pole,  so  as  to  turn  round 
j apparently  upside  down,  because  she  boasted  of  her 
own  beauty  as  superior  to  that  of  the  Nereids. 
Cabsiope,  kas-se'o-pe,  t.  (Latin,  the  wife  of  Ce- 
I pheus.)  A genus  of  little  heath-like  shrubs  with 
; small  imbricated  leaves,  natives  of  Asia  and  North 
i America:  Order,  Ericaceae. 

Cabbiopej®,  kas-se-o-po'e,  t.  A genua  of  floating 
Acalepha : Order,  Simplida. 

Cassia,  kas'se-a,  s.  (Jeetzioth,  Ileb.  huna,  Gr.  Sep- 
| tnagint.)  A genus  of  plants,  one  species  of  which, 
j C.  lanceolata,  produces  the  well-known  purgative 
| senna : Order,  Legutninos*. 

Cassicub,  kas'se-kus,  t.  A genus  of  American 
j Passerine  birds,  allied  to  the  beef-enters  and  star- 
' lings.  They  i tre  furnished  with  large  conical  and 
sharply-pointed  bills,  are  gregarious,  and  live  on 
grain  and  insects. 

Cabsidaria,  kas-se-da're-a,  i.  ( entsida , a helmet, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  Gasteropod  Mollusca,  with  ven- 
tricose  shell ; spire  short ; inner  bp  spreading  and 
detached  at  the  base;  outer  lip  thickening  within; 
canal  slightly  lengthened,  and  turning  over  up- 
wards: Family,  Muricidm:  Subfamily,  Nassimc. 
Cassidaria:,  kn-se  da're-e,  $.{cassida,  one  of  the 
genera.)  The  Tortoise  beetles,  a Cuvieriun  family 
of  Motiilicorn  Coleopterous  insects,  in  which  the 
body  is  short,  oval,  and  frequently  concealed  be- 
neath the  shield  of  the  bead  and  case  wings. 
Cassidea,  kas-sid'e-a,  s.  ( cassida , a helmet,  Lot.) 
A genus  of  Mollusca,  the  shells  of  which  are  closely 
allied  to  Cassis,  hut  the  aperture  is  wider ; outer 
lip  never  broad  or  flattened,  hut  sometimes  slightly 
I inflected ; inner  bp  spreading,  but  never  dilated  or 

II  detach*!  beyond  the  base  by  a prominent  rim: 
Subfamily,  Cassinso. 

Cabsidkcs,  kas-sid-e'us,  a.  (cams,  a helmet,  Lat.) 
j Applied  in  Botany,  when  the  upper  petal  of  a 
flower  is  helmet-shaped. 

I Cabbiduluh,  kas-sid  u-lua,  t.  An  oval-shaped  genus 
of  the  Echini,  in  which  tho  bands  of  pores,  as  in 
some  of  the  other  genera,  do  not  extend  from  one 
pole  to  tho  other ; tho  anus  is  situated  above  the 
i margin,  as  in  tho  Nudcobtcs. 

| Cabbie-  paper,  kos' so  pa-pur,  ».  The  two  outside 
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quires  of  a ream.  They  are  also  called  cast  is 
quires,  because  they  serve  fur  cases  to  the  ream. 

Cassirer,  kns'se-mur,  t.  (oostmaro,  Span.)  Fins 
twilled  woollen  cloth. 

Cabbin,*,  kas-sin'e,  t.  A subfamily  of  the  Mori- 
cid;e,  or  Murices,  the  shells  of  which  are  large, 
ventricoee,  and  generally  smooth;  spire  very  short; 
the  base  truncate  and  emarginate,  or  with  recurved 
channel ; inner  lip  toothed  and  plaited. 

Cabbine,  kas-ri'ne,  t.  (the  name  of  American  origin.) 

A genus  of  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope : Order,  Celastrinesc. 

Cabbinia,  kas-ain-e'a,  t.  (in  honour  of  M.  Henri 
Cassini.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Sub- 
order, Carduace® : Tribe,  Vernoniacc®. 

Casbino,  kas-se'no,  s.  A particular  game  at  cards. 

CASSiror rf.a,  kas-so-pur'e-a,  s.  (name  of  C.  Guian- 
ensis  in  Guiana.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Rhizophoraoes. 

Cabbis,  kas'sis,  «.  The  helmet-stone,  an  echinite, 
a section  of  the  class  of  Catocysti ; also,  a ven- 
tricose  univalve ; the  aperture  longitudinal  and 
subdentated,  and  terminating  in  a short  reflected  j 
canal ; the  columella  plicated  in  its  lower  part ; j 
the  left  lip  flattened,  and  forming  a ridge  on  tho  j 
bodv  of  the  shell.  This  genus  of  shells  is  found 
both  recent  and  fossil : the  recent  is  an  inhabitant 
of  tropical  seas ; the  fossil  occurs  in  the  tertiary 
deposits. 

Casbiteria,  kas-se-te'rc-a,  t.  ( cassiterm , tin,  Lat) 

A genus  of  crystals  in  which  appears  to  bo  an  ad- 
mixture of  particles  of  tin. 

CaBSICS,  kas'se-us, ».  A beautiful  purple  obtained 
from  the  muriate  of  gold  by  the  means  of  tin.  It 
is  highly  valued  for  the  beauty  of  the  colour  which 
it  gives  to  glass  or  enamel. 

Cassock,  kas'suk,  s.  (cosacn,  Span,  cosaque,  Fr.) 
The  vestment  worn  by  clergymen  under  theii 
gowns : formerly  part  of  tho  dress  of  a soldier. 

Cassock ed,  icas'sokt,  a.  Wearing  a cassock. 

Cabsonade,  kas'so-nade,  • (French.)  Cask  sugar, 
or  sugar  put  into  casks  after  the  first  purification, 
but  which  has  not  been  refined. 

Cabbowart,  kas'o-wa-re,  i.  Casuarins,  a genus 
of  Fbsiroetnl  birds,  belonging  to  the  Struthiomdo; 
or  Ostrich  family. 

Cabuarina,  kas-u-a-rm'a,  s.  (from  the  supposed 
bkeness  of  the  branches  to  the  plumes  of  the  Cas-  ! 
sowary.)  A genus  of  plants,  constituting  the  type  j 
and  only  genus  of  the  order  Casuarinaccas. 

Cabuarinack*,  kas-u-a-re-na'se-e,  s.  (eajuorma, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Amenta- 
ceous trees,  having  weeping  brandies,  with  jointed 
shoots;  one-cclled  ovary;  one  or  two  ascending 
ovules,  and  a superior  radicle.  The  order  b placed 
by  Lindley  in  his  amental  alliance  between  the 
Myricacem  and  Betulace®. 

Cassupa,  kas-su’pa,  $.  ( casupo , the  name  given  by 
the  natives  of  the  Rio  Nigro  in  Brazil.)  A genua 
of  South  American  plants,  consisting  of  tho  tree 
C.  verrucosa. 

Cabsytha,  kas-sUA'a,  a.  (Greek  name  the  ccucfUa, 
which  it  resembles.)  The  Dodder- laurel,  a genus 
of  plants : Order,  Cassythnce®. 

Casbytiiace.e,  kas-sc-lAa'&e-e,  *.  (casrytha,  the 
only  genus.)  A genus  of  tropical  Exogenous  I 
plants,  albed  to  the  Laura  ce®,  or  Laurels,  termed  j 
Dodder  -lnureb  by  Lindloy,  from  their  having  j 
quite  the  appearance  of  dodders,  and  Kke  thmn  I 
apj-oar  to  )iv*e  jorafirticolly  on  other  plants.  They 
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hit  without  loaves,  properly  so  called,  but  scales 
occur  here  and  there  on  their  colourless,  cord-like, 

| twining  stems.  The  structure  of  the  flower  is 
nearly  that  of  the  laurel ; the  calyx  six-parted ; 
stamens  petaloid,  and  twelve  in  number,  in  four 
rows,  the  two  external  ones  perfect,  with  two- 
eellcd  anthers ; ovaries  one-celled,  containing  one 
ovule ; fruit,  a nut. 

Cast,  least,  v.  a,  ( hosier,  Dan.)  Past  and  past  part 
cast.  To  throw  with  the  hand ; to  throw  away 
as  useless  or  noxious;  to  throw  as  from  an  engine; 
to  scatter  by  the  band,  as  to  cast  seed ; to  force 
by  violence;  to  throw  from  a place;  to  throw  as 
a net  or  snare ; to  drop ; to  let  fall ; to  throw  dice 
or  lots ; to  throw  in  wrestling ; to  throw,  as 
worthless  or  hateful ; to  drive  by  violence  of  wea- 
’ liter ; to  emit;  to  bring  suddenly  or  unexpectedly; 
to  build  by  throwing  up  earth ; to  raise ; to  put 
into  or  out  of  any  certain  state,  with  the  notion 
of  descent  or  depression,  as  ‘the  king  was  cast  from 
! his  throne;'  to  condemn  in  a criminal  trial;  to 
overcome  or  defeat  in  a lawsuit;  to  defeat;  to 
cashier ; to  leavo  behind  in  a race ; to  shed ; to 
I let  fall ; to  lay  aside ; to  change  for  new ; to  lay 
I aside,  as  fit  to  be  used  or  worn  no  longer ; to  make 
to  preponderate ; to  decide  by  overbalancing ; to 

Igive  overweight ; to  compute ; to  reckon ; to  cal- 
culate, as  to  cast  an  account ; to  contrive ; to  plan 
out;  to  judge;  to  consider  in  order  to  judgment; 

1'  to  fix  parts  in  a play;  to  glance;  to  direct,  applied 

1 to  the  eye  or  mind ; to  found ; to  form  by  running 

i * liquid  metal  in  a mould;  to  model;  to  form  by 

| 1 rule ; to  communicate  by  reflection  or  emanation ; 
j to  yield  or  give  up  without  reserve  or  condition ; 
to  inflict  or  throw ; to  cast  aside,  to  dismiss  as 
useless  or  inconvenient;  to  cast  away , to  ship- 
i wreck ; to  lavish ; to  wast  in  profusion ; to  torn 
to  no  use ; to  ruin ; to  cast  back,  to  put  behind ; 

| to  cast  by,  to  reject  or  dismiss  with  neglect  or 
bate;  to  cast  down,  to  deject;  to  depress  the 
mind ; to  cast  forth,  to  emit;  to  qoct;  to  cast  off, 
to  discard;  to  put  away;  to  reject;  to  disburden 
j one’s  self  of;  to  leave  behind ; to  let  go  or  set  free, 
as  in  hunting,  to  cast  off  the  dogs ; to  oast  out,  to 
rtgact ; to  turn  out  of  doors ; to  vent ; to  speak 
with  some  intimation  of  negligence  or  vehemence; 
to  cast  up,  to  compute ; to  calculate ; to  throw  op 
or  vumit ; to  cast  upon,  to  refer  to ; to  resign  to ; 
— v.  »».  to  contrive;  to  turn  or  revolve  in  the 
mind;  to  receive  form  or  shape;  to  warp;  to 
grow  out  of  form  or  shape  by  atmospheric  influ- 
ence ; to  qject  or  vomit;  to  cast  about,  to  contrive; 
lo  look  for  means ; to  turn  about ; — s.  the  act  of 
casting  or  throwing ; a throw ; the  thing  thrown ; 
state  of  anything  cast  or  thrown ; manner  of 
throwing;  the  distance  or  space  through  which 
anything  ia  thrown ; a stroke ; a touch ; motion 
of  the  eye;  direction  of  the  eye;  a squinting;  the 
' throw  of  dice ; a muakl ; a form ; a shade  or  ten- 
dency to  any  colour ; exterior  appearance ; man- 
I i ner ; air ; mien ; a flight ; a number  of  hawks  let 
loose  at  the  same  time.  Among  Artists,  any 
statue,  or  part  of  a statue,  of  bronze  or  of  plaster 
of  Paris.  In  a Foundry*  the  runniog  of  metals 
Into  any  monld  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Among 
Plumbers,  a little  brazen  funnel  at  one  end  of  a 
j mould,  for  casting  pipes  without  soldering,  by 
menus  of  which  the  melted  metal  is  poured  into 
Ihbcnould;  a breed;  arose;  i speck*;  a trick. 

. Castalia,  koa-to'kv-n,  «.  A genus  «f  Marino  Mol- 


• lnscA,  the  animals  and  shells  of  which  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Unios  or  fresh- water  muscles,  only 
the  summits  of  the  shell  are  more  convex,  and  the 
shell  itself  is  marked  by  projecting  ribs,  extending 
from  tho  summit  to  the  edge. 

Castalian,  kas-ta'le-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Castalin, 
a fountain  of  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  Tito 
waters  of  this  fouutain  were  cool  and  excellent, 
and  were  said  to  have  the  power  of  inspiring  those  \ 
who  drank  of  them  with  the  true  fire  of  poetry.  . 
The  Muses  have  received  the  surname  of  Castalidea  i 
from  this  fountain. 

CA8TANBA,  kas-ta'ne-a,  a.  (from  its  being  a native 
of  Castanea  in  Thessaly.)  The  Chestnut,  a genus  I 
of  plants,  the  trees  of  which  produce  the  well-  ! 
known  chestnut : Order,  Corylace®. 

Castanet,  kas'ta-net,  s.  ( castaneta , Span.)  A i 
small  musical  instrument  formed  of  concave  shells, 
ivory,  or  hardwood,  played  by  being  fastened  to 
the  fingers,  and  rattled  to  the  time  of  a dance  or 
song.  They  aro  chiefly  used  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Moors  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  dauocs 
and  guitars. 

Castanospermum,  kas-ta-no-sper'mum,  s.  (kasta- 
non,  a chestnut,  and  sperma,  a seed,  Gr.)  Tlie  | 
Southern  Morton- Bay  Chestnut,  a Leguminous  ! 
tree  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height:  Tribe, 
Sopbores. 

Cabtawat,  kaat'a-way,  t.  A person  lost  or  aban- 
doned by  Providence  ; anything  thrown  away ; — 
a.  useless ; of  no  value. 

Caste,  kast,  s.  A name  for  the  tribes  of  different 
employments  into  which  the  Hindoos  are  separated  , 
or  classified,  tbrongh  successive  generations.  The 
first  caste  is  religious ; the  second,  warlike ; the 
third,  commercial ; and  the  fourth,  labourers. 
Those  of  the  religious  caste  are  styled  B ram  ins ; 
the  princes  or  soldiers,  Cuttery  or  Kajahs;  tho 
trading  classes,  Choutrcs  or  Sbuddery;  and  the 
lowest  order,  Parias. 

Caste lla,  kas-tella,  s.  In  ancient  Roman  Archi- 
tecture, a reservoir  in  which  tho  waters  of  an 
acqueduct  were  collected,  and  from  whence  tho 
water  was  conveyed  through  leaden  pipes  to  tho 
several  parts  of  a city ; the  name,  also,  of  one  of  I 
the  three  kinds  of  fortifications  that  were  built 
along  the  line  of  Severus’s  wall ; tho  other  two  > 
being  denominated  stations  and  towers. 

Castella,  kas-tella,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Castel.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Ochnacee. 

Castellan,  kas'tel-lan,  s.  (Spanish.)  The  captain,  1 
governor,  or  constable  of  a castle. 

Castellant,  kas'tel-Iay-ne,  s.  The  lordship  be-  | 
longing  to  a castle ; the  extent  of  its  land  and 
jurisdiction. 

Castellated,  kas'tel-lay-ted,  a.  In  Architecture, 
applied  to  buildings  with  battlements  and  turrets, 
in  imitation  of  ancient  castles ; also,  a fountain  or 
cistern  enclosed  within  a building. 

Castkllation,  kas-tel-la'ahun,  ».  The  act  of 
building,  or  fortifying  a house  for  defence.-— Ob- 
solete. 

Caster,  kast'nr,  a.  One  who  casts  ; a thrower ; a 
calculator ; a fortune-teller ; a little  vessel  for  tho 
table ; a person  who  makes  castings ; a founder ; 
a frame  for  bottles ; a small  wheel  with  its  axes 
fixed  to  a swivel,  chiefly  nsed  for  furniture  which 
requires  to  be  movod  on  the  floor. 

Castkril,)  kns'tril,  s.  A maun  or  degenerate  kind 

Cart&kl,  ) of  hawk. 
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Castigate,  kiw'to-gate,  v.  a.  (castigo,  Lat)  To 
| chastise ; to  chasten ; to  correct ; to  ptmiah. 
Castigation,  kas-te-ga'shun,  s.  Penance ; dis- 
cipline ; punishment  5 correction ; emendation  ; 
i repressive  remedy. 

Castioatoh,  kas'te-ga-tor, «.  One  who  castigates, 

I or  makes  an  emendation  or  correction. 
Castigatokt,  kas'te-ga-tur-e,  a.  Having  a ten- 
dency to  emendation  or  correction ; — *.  the  name 
applied  to  an  old  instrument  of  punishment  for 
female  scolds,  shaped  like  a stool. 

A woman  Indicted  for  being  a common  scold.  If  con- 
victed, shall  be  placed  in  a certain  engine  of  correction, 
called  tiie  * trebucket,’  • raatigatory or  • curkiiig-Hti «.l 
which.  In  the  Saxon  language,  signifies  the  • scolding, 
■tool,’  though  now  It  is  frequently  corrupted  into  the 
‘ducking-stool;’  because  the  residue  of  the  judgment 
I*,  that,  when  she  is  placed  therein,  she  shall  be  plunged 
In  water  for  her  punishment,— £ng.  Encyc. 

Castile  Soap,  kas'tcel  sopc,  1.  A highly  refined 
j and  purified  soap. 

Castilian,  kas-teelyan,  a.  Eclating  to  Castile  in 
< Spain  ; — 1.  a native  of  Castile. 

1 Castilleja,  kas-til-le'ja,  t.  (in  bononr  of  Don 
Castill-  jo.)  A genus  of  plants ; Order,  Scrophu- 
laracev. 

Casting,  kastlng,  s.  With  Founders,  the  running 
of  metAl  into  a mould.  In  Sculpture,  the  taking 
of  casts  and  impressions  of  figures,  busts,  medals, 
&c.  In  Natural  History,  applied  to  the  process 
by  which  some  animals  throw  off  their  skins, 
horns,  &c.,  when  the  old  fall  off,  to  make  room 
[I  for  the  new.  In  Carpentry,  the  bending  of  the 
surfaces  of  a piece  of  wood  from  their  original 
state,  occasioned  either  by  the  gravity  of  the  ma- 
terial, by  its  being  subject  to  unequal  temperature 
and  moisture,  or  the  irregular  texture  of  the  ma- 
terial. In  Painting,  the  disposition  of  the  folds 
of  the  garments  in  which  the  figures  are  arrayed. 
In  Letterpress  Printing,  casting  up  is  calculating 
the  number  of  thousands  of  letters  in  a sheet  of 
any  work,  or  in  a job,  in  order  to  fix  the  price  for 
1 composing  it ; casting  off  copy  is  to  ascertain  ac- 

i curately  how  much  either  of  printed  copy  will 

! come  into  any  intended  number  of  sheets  of  a 
different  body  or  measure  from  the  copy,  or  how 
| much  written  copy  will  make  an  intended  number 
! of  sheets  of  any  assigned  body  and  measure.  It  is 
■ also  used  to  ascertain  how  many  sheets  of  a given 
I sized  page  and  letter  any  quantity  of  prepared 
copy  will  make. 

: Casting-net,  kast'ing-net,  s.  A fishing  net,  so 
I called  because  it  has  to  be  cast  or  thrown  out. 

! ; When  this  is  exactly  done  nothing  eseaju-s  it,  but 
weeds  and  everything  within  its  extent  are  brought 
• up. 

Cabtino -voice,  kast'ing-voys,^  1.  Tho  vote  of  a 
Casting-vote,  kast'ing-vote,  ) chairman  or  pre- 
sident of  an  assembly,  when  there  is  a parity  of 
votes;  in  such  a case  the  casting-vote  preponder- 
ates. 

Castle,  leas'd,  s.  ( casttllum , Lot.  castel,  Sax.)  A 
building  fortified  for  military  defence ; also,  a 
j house  with  towers,  usually  encompassed  with 
walls  and  moats,  and  having  a donjon  or  keep 
fai  the  centre.  The  characteristics  of  a castle  arc 
its  embankments  and  ditches;  from  the  former 
whereof  tbe  walls  rise  usually  crowned  with  bat- 
tlement*, and  flanked  by  circular  or  polygonal  j 
bastions  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  walls. 
These  were  pierced  for  galea,  with  fixed  or  draw  ’ 


bridges,  and  towers  on  each  side.  The  gates  of  | 
considerable  strength  were  further  guarded  by  de-  1 
seen  ding  gratings,  called  portcullises.  All  the 
apertures  were  made  as  small  as  they  could  be, 
consistent  with  internal  lighting.  Caslellorttm 
operatio  was  the  castle  work  or  service  done  by 
feudal  tenants,  for  tbe  building  and  upholding  of 
castles  of  defence,  towards  which  some  gave  their 
personal  assistance,  and  others  paid  their  contri- 
bution. Castleward  was  an  imposition  laid  upon 
*uch  persons  as  dwelt  within  a certain  compass  of 
any  ca&tlo  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  as 
watch  tho  castle.  In  a ship,  there  are  two  places 
called  by  this  name — the  fortcastle,  being  the  ele- 
vation at  the  prow,  or  tbe  uppermost  deck  towards 
the  mizen  ; the  hindcastle  is  the  elevation  which 
rises  on  the  stern,  over  the  last  deck,  where  the 
officers’  cabins  are ; castles  in  the  air,  visionary 
projects ; castle-builder , a fanciful  projector ; cat- 
tle-building, indulging  in  illusory  projects : custle- 
crowned,  crowned  or  topped  with  a castle. 

It  was  my  chance,  in  walking  all  alone. 

That  ancient  casUc-crotencd  hill  to  scale.— 

Mirror /or  May. 

Castled,  kas'ald,  a.  Furnished  with  castles. 

The  pi-oTcs  and  eatHfi  cliffs  appear 
Invested  all  in  radiance  clear.—  Werion. 

Castlert,  kas'sl-re,  s.  An  old  term  applied  to 
the  government  of  a castle. 

Castlet,  kas'let,  *.  A small  castle. 

There  was  in  U a oarfltt  of  stone  and  brick.— Ldand. 

Castling,  kas'ling,  s.  An  abortive,  or  abortion. 

Cabtnia,  kast'ne-a,  s.  A genus  of  Lepidopterous 
insects,  allied  to  Sphynx : Tribe,  Crepuscular ia. 

Cabtniad.e,  kast-ne-s'de,  s.  ( castnia , one  of  tho 
genera.)  The  Sphynx  Moths,  a family  of  Lcpi- 
dopterous  insects:  Tribe,  Crepuscularia. 

Castor,  kua'tur,  s.  ( kastor , Gr.)  Tho  Beavers,  a 
genus  of  Rodents,  of  which  there  are  two  species. 
The  common  beaver  is  remarkable  for  tbe  skill  and 
industry  with  which  it  constructs  its  river  habita- 
tions. The  orifice  of  theanus  contains  three  glands 
which  secrete  the  fetid  substance  termed  castor, 
used  in  medicine  as  an  antuqiasinodic  and  excitant 
of  the  brain  and  vascular  system.  It  is  of  n grey 
isk  yellow,  or  light  brown  colour,  and  consists  of  a 
mucilage,  n bitter  extract,  a resin,  and  an  essential 
oil,  in  which  the  peculiar  smell  appears  to  resido, 
and  a flaky  crystaline  matter,  much  resembling 
the  adipocire  of  biliary  calculi.  In  Astronomy, 
Castor  mid  J'ollux, , the  allegorical  figures  in  the 
sign  Gemini,  which  give  name  to  the  two  principal 
stars  in  that  constellation;  also,  tbe  name  of  a 
fiery  meteor,  which,  at  sea,  appears  sticking  to  the 
extremities  of  the  masts  of  the  ship,  in  the  form 
of  one,  and  often  of  many  balls.  It  is  supposed  1 
by  seamen  that  Castor  and  Pollux  portend  the  1 
cessation  of  a storm,  but  if  one  ball  is  only  seen, 
termed  Helena,  it  is  then  supposed  to  indicate  die  ! 
approach  of  danger.  In  Mythology,  Castor,  sore  j 
of  Jupiter  and  Leila,  between  whom  and  his  brother  1 
Pollux  life  was  daily  alternately  shared. 

Castorate,  kas'to-ratc,  o.  In  Chemistry,  a salt  j 
resulting  from  tbe  combination  of  castoric  odd 
with  a salifiable  base ; it  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  castoriue. 

j Cantorkum,  kms-to'ro-um,  s.  The  name  given  to 
the  two  bags  situated  in  the  inguinal  regions  of 
' tho  beaver. 
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Castorik,  k.is'to-rin,  > #.  A crystalizable  sub- 
( Castorine,  kaa'to-rine,)  stance  extracted  from 
castor  by  the  action  of  alcohol. 

Castor-oil,  kas'tur-oil,  a.  An  oil  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Ricinus,  a West  Indian  plant.  It 
is  a mild  and  safe  purgative  medicine.  Castor-oil 
plant , the  Rucinus  communis,  a West  Indian  an- 
nual : Order,  Euphorbiacea;. 

Castort,  kas'tur-e,  a.  An  oil  drawn  from  the 
castoreum,  and  used  in  the  preparation  of  colours. 
Castrametation,  kas-tra-mc-ta'ahun,  «.  ( castra , 
a camp,  and  metior,  a measure,  I At.)  The  act 
or  art  of  selecting  a favourable  position  for  a camp ; | 
J the  act  of  encamping. 

Castrate,  kas'trate,  r.  a.  (casiro,  Lat)  To  geld ; 
to  emasculate ; to  take  away  a part  of  a book,  and 
| thereby  render  it  imperfect ; in  a general  sense,  to 
take  away. 

Castration,  kas-tra'shun,  s.  (castratio,  Lat.)  The 
operation  of  removing  the  testicles  in  case  of  dis- 
ease; or,  as  sometimes  practised  in  Italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a clear,  shrill,  feminine 
voice ; or,  in  the  East,  on  slaves  designed  as 
) keepers  of  the  harem.  The  operation  is  practised 

Ion  horses  to  render  them  more  manageable,  and 
on  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  fitter 
for  fattening,  and  their  flesh  more  edible.  In 
Botany,  the  removal  of  the  anthers,  or  the  tops  of 
the  stamens  of  flowers,  before  the  ripening  of  the 
pollen. 

Castrato,  kas-tra'to,  t.  (Italian.)  A term  applied 
| to  a male  person  who  has  undergone  the  operation 
of  castration,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
voice  for  singing. 

C.tSTHENSiAN,  kas-tren'she-an,^  a . (from  castra , 
Castrknsis,  kas  tren'sis,  ) Lat.)  Belonging 
j to  a camp;  applied  to  those  diseases  to  which 
soldiers  are  especially  liable  to  be  affected  with 
when  encamped  under  unhealthy  circumstances, 
as  febris  cast  ret tsis,  camp  fever. 

] Casual,  kazh'u-al,  a.  (Spanish,  casuel,  Fr.  casus, 
Lat.)  Accidental ; occurring  without  previous 
arrangement  or  premeditation ; occasional ; with- 
out certainty  or  regularity ; happening  by  chance. 
Casually,  knzh'u-al-le,  ad.  Without  appointment 
or  design ; accidentally. 

Casualness,  kazh'u-al-nes,#.  The  quality  of  being 
j casual 

Casualty,  kszh'u-al-te,  i.  An  accident;  some- 
thing occurring  unexpectedly;  an  event  taking 
I place  without  design  or  previous  arrangement ; 

death  or  other  misfortune  occasioned  by  acci- 
dent. 

Casuist,  kazh'n-ist,  i.  (catisie,  Ital.  casuiste,  Fr.) 
One  who  studies  and  settles  cases  of  conscience. 
Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree. 

And  soundest  oasuitU  doubt,  like  you  and  me  T — 

Pope. 

Casuistic,  kazh-u-is'tik,  > a.  Pertaining  to 
Casuistical,  kazh-u-is'te-kal,)  cases  of  conscience, 
or  the  doctrines  by  which  they  are  decided. 
Casuistry,  kszh'u-ia-tre,  t.  The  science  of  resolv- 
ing and  settling  cases  of  conscience,  or  the  law- 
fulness or  unlawfulness  of  certain  acts  and  opin- 
j ions,  by  the  application  of  rules  from  scripture,  or 
the  laws  of  society. 

I Cat,  kat,  (Saxon,  Italian,  chat,  Fr.)  In  Zoology, 
the  common  name  of  certain  species  of  the  genus 
Felis.  A term  for  a ship  usually  employed  in  the  coal 
trade ; the  name  of  a tackle  by  which  the  anchor 


is  raised  to  the  cat-head.  Cat-harpmgs  in  a ship, 
small  ropes  running  in  little  blocks  from  one  side 
of  the  shrouds  to  the  other,  near  the  deck,  to  tighten 
the  shrouds  for  the  security  of  the  masts.  Cat-  \ 
heads , two  strong  beams  of  timber,  projected  al- 
most horizontally  over  the  ship’s  bows,  on  each 
side  of  the  bowsprit.  The  cat-head  serves  to  sus- 
pend the  anchor  clear  of  the  bow.  It  is  also  a 
military  term  for  a sort  of  shed  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  soldiers  while  mining  a wall  or 
filling  a ditch.  A double  trivet,  or  tripod,  having  j 
six  feet.  Cat-o' -nine-tails,  a whip  with  nine  lashes 
or  cords,  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. 

Catabaptists,  kat-a-hap'tists,  s.  ( kata , against,  i 
and  bajttizo , I baptize,  Gr.)  A general  term  in 
church  history  to  denote  those  sects  which  have 
opposed  baptism  generally,  or  which  oppose  the 
ceremony  of  infant  baptism. 

Catabkosa,  kat-a-bro'za,  s.  (kaiabroris,  eating  up, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants.  The  only  British  species 
is  the  C.  aquatica,  found  in  ponds,  ditches,  and  wet 
sands:  Order,  Gnuninaceae. 

Catacaustic  Curves,  kat-a-kaws'tik  kurvz,  «. 
(katakaio,  I bum,  Gr.)  In  the  higher  Geometry, 
that  species  of  caustic  curves  which  arc  formed  by 
reflection.  The  catacaustic  of  a circle  is  a cycloid, 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a circle  along  a circle. 
The  caustic  of  the  vulgar  semi-cycloid,  when  tie 
rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  is  also  a vulgar  cy- 
cloid, described  by  the  revolution  of  a circle  upon 
the  same  base.  The  enustio  of  the  logarithmio 
spiral  is  the  same  curve,  only  set  in  a different 
position. 

Catachresip,  kat-a-kre'sis,  i-  (cata,  beside,  and 
chresis , use,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  a trope  which  bor- 
rows the  name  of  one  thing  to  express  another ; 
frequently  an  abuse  of  a trope,  as  when  a word  is 
far-fetched  in  its  relation  to  the  figure  to  bo  repre- 
sented. 

Cat  achrestic,  kat-a-kres'tik,  ) a.  Contrary 

Catachrestical,  kat-a-kres'te-kal,)  to  proper 
use ; forced  or  wrested  from  its  simple  signification ; 
far-fetched. 

Catachre8T1Callt,  kat-a-kres'te-kal-lc,  ad  In 
a forced  or  exaggerated  manner. 

Cataclysm,  kat'a-klizm,  i.  ( katuUysmos , a deluge, 
Gr.)  In  Geology,  applied  to  a great  inundation  or 
deluge. 

Cata  cola,  kat- a- kola,*,  (kata,  and  Icoleos,  a sheath, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  nocturnal  Moths,  the  under 
wings  of  which  are  of  a rich  red  or  crimson  colour, 
contrasted  with  a bar  of  intense  black : Family, 
Noct  aides. 

Catacomb,  kat'a-kome,  i.  (kata,  against,  and  kym- 
hos,  a hollow  place,  Gr.)  A grotto  or  subterrane- 
ous place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  most 
celebrated  are  a vast  assemblage  of  subterraneous 
sepulchres,  three  leagues  from  Rome,  m the  Via 
Appia,  supposed  to  bo  the  sepulchres  of  the  an- 
cients; and  those  of  Naples,  Syracuse,  &c.,with  the 
more  modem  ones  of  Paris,  which  have  been  formed 
by  quarrying  the  stone,  whereof  a great  part  of  , 
the  city  has  been  built. 

Catacou8TICB,  kat-a-kow'stiks, ».  (kata,  and  akouo, 

I hear,  Gr.)  That  part  of  the  science  of  acoustics  , 
which  treats  of  reflected  sounds  or  echoes.  Sounds  ! 
which  do  not  strike  the  ear  direct,  but  come  in 
contact  with  other  substances,  and  by  them  are 
directed  or  reflected  to  the  car,  are  thus  termed : 
called  also  cat  aphonies. 
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Catadioftric,  kat-a-di-op'trik,  > a.  (lata,  I 

CaTADIOPTRICAL,  kat-a-di-op'tre-kal,  > and  di- 
optonwi,  I see,  Gt.)  Reflecting  light. 

Catadromlb,  kat-a-dro'ir.ua,  s.  (lata,  and  dramas, 
j swift,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Urge  Australian  beetles : 

| Family,  Carubida?. 

Catadupe,  kat'a-dupe,  s.  (kata,  and  dovpeo,  I 
make  a noise  by  falling,  Gr.)  A cataract  or  water- 
fall ; applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  those  of  tho 
Nile,  and  also  to  the  inhabitants  near  them. 

Catakalco,  kat-a-fal'ko,  t.  In  Architecture,  a 
j temporary  structure  of  carpentry  decorated  with 
j painting  and  sculpture,  representing  a tomb  or 
i cenotaph,  and  used  in  funeral  ceremonies. 

Catagmatic,  kat-ag-inat'ik,  n.  (lntn<jma,  a frac- 
i ture,  Gr.)  Promoting  tho  formation  of  callus,  or 
j the  osseous  matter  by  which  broken  bones  are  again 
j united.  Formerly  applied  to  medicines  which  wero 
J * supposed  to  possess  this  power. 

Catagkaph,  kat'a-graf,  s.  (kata,  and  grapho,  I 
| write,  Gr.)  The  first  draught  of  a picture.  Among 
i the  ancients,  catagrapha  denoted  oblique  figures, 
answering  to  the  modern  profiles. 

CatalKOTIC,  kat-a-lek'tik,  a.  ( katalektikos , defi- 
cient, Gr.)  In  Classical  Poetry,  a Terse  deficient 
of  one  syllable  of  its  proper  length ; acatalectic , a 
complete  verse  ; hypercatalcclic,  having  a syllable 
more  than  is  necessary ; brackycatalectic,  wanting 
I two  syllables  of  the  proj>cr  length, 
j Catalkpsib,  kat-a-lep'sis,^  ».(katalambano,  I seize. 

Catalepsy,  kat-a-lep'ae,  ) Gr.)  A lighter  kind 
of  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy.  It  consists  in  a total  sus- 
pension of  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion,  and 
generally  also  of  mental  power ; the  pulsation  of 
the  heart  and  the  breathing  continuing  ; the  mus- 
cles remaining  flexible  5 the  body  yielding  to,  and 
( retaining  any  given  position,  in  which  respect  it 
differs  chiefly  from  the  disease  called  ecstasy. 

Cataleptic,  kat-a-lep'tik,  a.  Relating  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  catalepsy. 

Catalog izr,  kat'a-lo-jiae,  r.  a.  To  put  into  a 
catalogue. 

Catalogue,  kat'a-log,  1.  ( kaVdogot , Gr.)  An 
enumeration  or  list  of  the  names  of  men  or  things 
in  methodical  arrangement ; a register ; — v.  a.  to 
insert  in  a catalogue  ; to  make  a list  of. 

Catalpa,  ka-tal'pa,  s.  (Indian  name.)  A genns  of 
plants : Order,  Bignoniace®. 

Catalysis,  kat-al’e-sis,  s.  (latalysis,  Gr.)  Disso- 
lution. 

Catalytic,  kat-a-lit'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  catalysis. 

Catamaran,  kat-a-raa-ran',  s.  A kind  of  light  boat 
used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  crossing  tho 
Nile,  or  floating  on  its  waters,  composed  of  the 
humblest  materials,  bound  together  as  a sheaf,  as 
is  shown  in  the  plates  of  Nordin  and  Denon.  They 
supplied  the  means  of  crossing  tho  stream  to  the 
poorest  of  the  Egyptian  race.  Also,  a kind  of 
floating  ralt  used  by  the  Indians  on  the  Coroman- 
del coasts,  and  originally  in  China,  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing.  The  name  given  to  the  floating  bat- 
teries which  the  French  were  constructing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  for  tho  invasion 
of  England. 

Catamenia,  kat-a-me'ne-n,  s.  (i-n/a,  according  to, 
and  men,  a month,  Gr.)  The  monthly  uterine 
evacuation. 

Catamenial,  kat-a-me'no-al,  a.  Relating  to  the 
oatamenia  or  uterine  evacuations. 

Oatanancue,  ka-ta-nao'ke,  s.  (latananchc,  Gr.  the 
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name  of  a plant  used  by  the  women  of  Thessaly  in  ! 
philtres  and  love  potion*.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Composite. 

Catapasm,  kat'a-pazm,  ^ ».  (katapasso,  I sprin-  ' 

Catapakma,  kst-a-pas'ma,  J kle,  Gr.)  Among 
the  ancient  Greek  physicians,  any  dry  medicine  ! 
reduced  to  powder  for  sprinkling  on  the  body. 
Those  which  were  valued  for  their  grateful  smell 
were  called  diopasms ; empasms  were  used  to  re-  • 
strain  swtvt;  and  rympasmt,  being  of  an  acrid  1 
quality,  were  used  to  produce  heat. 

Catapetalous,  kat-a-pct'a-lus,  a.  In  Botany,  j 
when  tho  petals  of  a flower  are  held  together  by 
stamens  which  grow  to  their  bases. 

Cataphonics,  kat-a-fonlka,  t.  (lata,  and  phone , | 
sound,  Gr.)  The  doctrine  of  reflected  sounds.  j 

Catapiiracta,  kat-a-frak'u,  9.  (Latin.)  In  the 
ancient  Military  Art,  a piece  of  heavy  defensive 
armour,  formed  of  cloth  or  leather,  and  enclosed  j 
with  iron  scales  or  links.  In  Surgery,  a bandage 
for  the  thorax,  used  in  cases  of  fracture  of  tho 
sternum  and  ribs. 

CaTAPHRACTUB,  kit-a-frak'tns,  9.  ( kataphraktns , 
armed  cap-a-pie,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  having 
the  body  completely  mailed,  the  head  abort,  ex- 
ceedingly broad,  and  depressed ; two  dorsal  fins. 
Also,  an  ancient  cuirassier,  armed  with  cntaphracta, 
and  having  his  horse  completely  encased  with  J 
armour. 

Cataplasm,  knt'a-plazm,  s.  (kataplasma,  Gr.)  A J 
poultice ; a soft  and  moist  application. 

Cataplkxis,  kat 'a -pick-sis, ».  (haUiplysso,  I strike, 
Gr.)  An  apoplectic  seizure;  a sudden  loss  of 
power  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Cataptosib,  kat-ap-to'si*,  1.  (latapipto,  I fall  down, 
Gr.)  In  Pathology,  falling  down  sudddenly  to  the 
earth,  as  in  an  epileptic  or  apoplectic  fit. 

Catapult,  kat'a-pult,  t.  ( catajtulta,  Lit.)  An 
engine  used  by  the  Romans  for  costing  large 
stones,  darts,  and  arrows. 

Catapcltic,  kat-a-pul'tik,  a.  Relating  to  the 
catapult. 

Cataract,  kat'a-rakt,  s.  (Jcata,  and  rosso,  I dash, 
Gr.)  A waterfall;  a cascade.  In  Snrgery,  a 
weakness  or  interruption  of  sight,  produced  by  . 
opacity  either  of  the  crystalije  lens,  its  capsule,  I 
or  the  fluid  of  morgagni.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  term  is  used  in  a more  comprehensive 
sense,  implying  every  perceptible  obstacle  to  vision, 
situated  between  the  vitreous  humour  and  the  uvea 
and  pupiL  When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  lens,  j 
its  capsule,  or  the  fluid  of  morgagni,  it  is  called  a 
true  cataract;  but,  when  it  consists  of  opaque  mat- 
ter deposited  in  front  of  the  lens,  it  is  termed  a j 
false  cataract.  The  terms  lenticular,  capsular , j 
and  capsulo  - lenticular  cataracts,  express  some  of  | 
the  distinctions  referred  to.  In  Falconry,  a disease  1 
of  the  eyes  incident  to  hawks,  sometimes  caused 
by  gross  food ; sometimes  the  hood  occasions  the 
mischief. 

Cataractocs,  kat-a-rak'tns,  a.  Relating  to,  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a cataract  in  the  eye. 

Catarrh,  ka-tdr',  s.  (kata,  and  rheo,  to  flow,  Gr.) 
A term  applied  to  a cold  in  the  head,  or  in  the  1 
chest.  Bronchitis  is  called  by  some  writers  pul-  | 
monnry  catarrh,  and  an  increased  secretion  of  | 
mucus  from  the  internal  coat  of  the  urinary  blad-  1 
der  is  styled  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Catarrh,  or  j 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  j 
passages,  presents  itself  uudor  two  forms — oomnum 
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cafnrrh,  called,  in  ordinary  language,  a cold ; and 
epuifimc  cattrrh,  or  injiucnzn.  The  symptoms  of 
common  catarrh  are  a sense  of  fulness  in  the  head, 
and  of  weight  over  the  eyes,  which  are  weak  and 
watery;  the  nostrils  are  obstructed,  ar.d  pour  forth 
a fluid  which  is  at  first  thin  and  acrid,  and  exco- 
riates the  skin  around  the  nostrils,  but  which 
afterwards  becomes  thicker,  and  often  purulent. 
In  the  epidemic  catarrh,  or  influenza,  the  attack 
is  very  sudden ; there  is  great  weight  o\'er  the  eyes, 
and  the  fever  is  attended  with  great  depression. 

Catarrhal,  kat-dr'rdl,  ) a.  Relating  to,  or  pro- 

Catarkhocs,  ka-tdr'us,  ) dneed  by  a catarrh. 

Catastekism,  ka-tas'tur-izm,  i.  {kata,  and  otter , a 
star,  Gr.)  A placing  among  the  stars. 

CataSTOMCB,  ka-tas'to-mus,  t.  {kata,  and  ttoma,  a 
mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  allied  to  the 
Carps : Family,  Cyprin®. 

Catastrophe,  ka-tas'tro-fe,  ».  ( hntastrophe,  Gr.) 
In  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  fourth  and  last  part  of 
the  ancient  drama,  or  that  to  which  all  the  other 
events  arc  subsidiary ; the  whole  drama  being  di- 
vided into  protasis,  epitasis,  and  catastrophe,  or, 
in  the  terms  of  Aristotle,  prologue,  epilogue,  and 
exode.  In  a general  sense,  a final  eveut  or  con- 
clusion, commonly  of  a disastrous  character. 

Catcall,  kat'kal,  s.  A small  squeaking  instru- 
ment, formerly  used  in  conveying  disapprobation 
in  theatres  when  a play  was  to  be  ooudenmed. 

Three  cateaUt  be  the  bribe 

Of  him  whuse  chattering  shame*  the  monkey  tribe. — 

i'opfc 

Catch,  katsh,  v.  a.  {eager.  Span,  let  sen,  Dut.) 
Post  and  past  port,  catched  or  caught.  To  by 
bold  on  with  the  hand ; intimating  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  action ; to  stop  anything  flying ; to 
receive  anything  in  the  passage  ; to  seize  any- 
thing by  pursuit ; to  stop  anything  falling ; to 
intercept  anything  falling ; to  ensnare ; to  en- 
tangle ; to  take  or  hold  in  a trap ; to  receive  sud- 
denly ; to  fasten  suddenly  upon ; to  seize;  to  seize 
unexpectedly  or  eagerly ; to  please ; to  captivate 
the  aiTectione ; to  charm ; to  be  affected  with  con- 
tagion or  disease ; to  catch  at,  to  endeavour  to  by 
hold  on  suddenly ; to  catch  up,  to  snatch ; — r.  n. 
to  be  contagious ; to  spread  infection,  or  mischief ; 
to  by  hold  suddenly; — #.  seizure;  the  act  of 
seizing;  to  be  on  the  alert  with  the  intent  of 
seizing;  an  advantage  taken;  the  act  of  taking 
quickly  from  another ; the  thing  caught ; profit ; 
advantage  ; a snatch  ; a short  interval  of  action  ; 
a taint ; a slight  contagion ; anything  that  catches 
and  holds,  as  a hook.  In  Music,  a composition  of 
the  humourous  kind  for  three  or  four  voices,  with 
as  many  verses  or  couplets  as  parts.  The  highest 
part  is  first  sung  through  alone,  the  singer  of  this 
then  goes  to  the  second  part,  the  second  voice  takes 
the  first,  &c.,  and  thus  each  performer  sings  through 
all  the  parts  in  succession,  and  generally  three 
times  over.  The  catch  is  so  contrived  that  a 
meaning  is  given  to  the  lines  altogether  different 
from  that  which  appears  when  they  are  read  in  a 
straightforward  maimer. 

Catcii able,  katsh 'a-bl,  a.  liable  to  be  caught. — 
Seldom  used. 

The  fagcrneM  of  a knave  mnkith  him  often  as  oatek- 

able,  as  Uu  ignorance  of  a fool. — Lord  lialif-m. 

C-VTCII-DRAIK,  katsh 'drain,  ».  A drain  u«ed  on  the 
side  of  a large  open  one,  or  of  a canal,  to  receive 
the  surplus  water  of  the  principid  conduit. 

'in  _ 
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Catcher,  katah'ur,  a.  One  who  catches ; that  in 
which  anything  is  caught. 

CaTOIFLT. — See  Sileue. 

Catchpenny,  katsh'pen-nc,  s.  A worthless  pam- 
phlet offered  for  sale;  in  a general  sense,  any 
publication  which  cotters  to  popular  credulity  fur 
the  purpose  of  extorting  money. 

Catchpoll,  kutsh'pole,«.  Aaerjeant;  a bum  bail  iff. 

Not*.— This  term,  though  now  applied  In  a contemp- 
tuous manner,  *cumi  in  ancient  times  to  have  been 
used  without  reproach  f*>r  a bailin’  or  other  officer, 
whoso  duty  it  was  to  arrest  persons  upon  any  cause. 

Catchpp,  katsh'up,)  $.  A liquor  made  from  boiled 

Catsup,  kata'up,  ) mushrooms,  used  as  a sauce 
at  table. 

CaTCIIWKKD,  katsh 'weed,  t.  The  Gallium  aparine, 
so  named  from  its  adhering  to  whatever  comes  in 
contact  with  it : Order,  Galiacea*. 

Catchword,  katsh' 'wunl,  a.  In  Letterpress  Print- 
ing, the  first  word  of  the  following  page  set  at  the 
right  hand  end  of  the  line  of  quadrats  at  the  foot 
of  each  page,  in  which  line  is  also  placed  the  sig- 
nature in  those  pages  where  it  is  requisite.  It  is 
also  called  the  direction  word.  Catchwords  are 
now  seldom  used,  except  in  reprinta,  to  preserve 
uniformity  in  the  different  editions  of  tho  same  work. 

Cate. — See  Cates. 

Catechetic,  kat-e-ket'ik,  > a.  Relating  to 

Catechetical,  kat-e-ket'e-kal,)  oral  instruction; 
consisting  of  questions  and  answers; — a.  catechetic 
tc  hoofs  were  buildings  appointed  for  the  office  of 
the  catechist,  adjoining  to  the  church,  and  termed 
catechumen  a. 

Catbciietically,  knt-e-ket'e-kal-lo,  ad.  In  the 
way  of  question  and  answer. 

Catechise,  kat'e-tahin,  a.  A fine  white  powder, 
composed  of  silky  crystalline  needles  obtained  from 
catechu. 

Catechisation,  kat'e-ke-za  shun,  a.  The  act  of 
interrogating,  or  cutochiaing. 

Catechise,  kat'o-kize,  v.  a.  ( katcchizo , Gr.)  To 
instruct  by  asking  questions  and  correcting  tho 
answers  ; to  examine ; to  try  by  interrogatories. 

CateciuSER,  kut'e  ki-zur,  t.  One  who  catechises, 
one  who  instructs  by  question  and  answer. 

Catechisino,  kat'e-ki-zing, a.  Interrogation;  ex- 
amination. 

Catechism,  kat'e-kizm,  a.  ( kaiechumot , Gr.)  A 
form  of  instruction  by  means  of  question  and 
answer.  In  its  primary  sense,  an  instruction,  or 
institution,  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, delivered  viva  voce,  and  so  as  to  require  fre- 
quent repetitions  from  the  disciple  or  hearer  of 
what  was  uttered.  The  term  is  now  applied  to 
an  elementary  book,  in  which  the  principles  of 
religion,  or  of  any  art  or  science,  are  familiarly 
explained  by  means  of  question  and  answer. 

Catechist,  kat'e-kist,  a.  A person  who  instructs  by 
question  and  answer.  In  the  primitive  church,  the 
catechists  were  ministers  usually  distinct  fiom  the 
bishops  and  presbyters,  and  had  their  auditories  or 
catechumens  apart.  Their  business  was  to  instruct 
the  catechumens,  and  prepare  them  for  the  recep- 
tion of  baptism. 

CatKCIUSTIC,  kat-e-kis'tik,  ) a.  Relating  to 

CateciIISTICAL,  kat-e-kl-’te-kal,)  a catechist,  or 
instruction  by  question  ami  answer. 

Caikciiistically,  kat-e-kia'te-kal-le,  ad.  In  a 
cnU-ehistical  manner. 

Catechu,  kat'e-tsbti,  a.  {cuchou,  Fr.  katdiu.  Germ. 
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catrcii,  cotriu,  Italian.)  A species  of  Acacia, 
which  yields  the  medicine  of  that  name,  one  of 
the  most  convenient  and  powerful  astringents  we 
possess. 

Catechumen,  kat'e-kn-men.  a.  In  the  primi- 
tive church,  n candidate  for  bapt:sm,  or  one  who 
was  in  a state  of  preparation  for  being  admitted 
into  church  fellowship.  The  catechumens  were 
the  lowest  order  of  Christians  in  the  primitive 
church,  and  were  so  termed  after  the  imposition 
of  handB  and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  a general 
sense,  one  who  is  undergoing  a course  of  instruc- 
tion, or  learning  the  dements  of  any  science  or 
art. 

Catechcmenical,  kat-e-ku-men'e-ka],  a.  Re- 
lating to,  or  belonging  to  the  catechumens. 

Catecki  MEXI8T,  kat-e-ku'me-niat,  i.  The  same 
as  catechumen. 

Categorical,  kat-e-gor'e-ka!,  a.  Absolute;  ade- 
quate; positive;  not  hypothetical;  relating  to  a 
category. 

Categorically,  kat  e-gor'e-kal-le,  ad.  Directly; 
expressly;  positively;  plainly. 

Category,  kot'e-gor-e,  «.  ( kategoria,  Gr.)  A 
scries  of  ideas.  In  Logic,  a series  or  order  of  all 
the  predicates  or  attributes  contained  under  a 
genus.  The  school  philosophers  distributed  all 
the  objects  of  our  thoughts  and  ideas  into  certain 
genera  or  classes,  which  classes  the  Greeks  called 
categories,  and,  the  Latins,  predicaments.  Aris- 
totle made  ten  categories — via.,  substance,  quan- 
tity, quality,  relation,  action,  passion,  time,  place, 
situation,  and  habit. 

Catkxaria,  kat-e-na're-a,  ) r.  (catena,  a chain, 

Catenary,  kat'e-na-re,  > Lat.)  In  the  higher 
Geometry,  the  name  of  a curve  line  formed  by  a 
rope  hanging  freely  from  two  points  of  suspension, 
whether  the  points  be  horizontal  or  not. 

Catenarian,  kat-e-na're-an,  a.  (from  catena,  Lat.) 
Relating  to  a chain  ; resembling  a chain. 

Catenate,  kat'e-natc,  v.  a.  ( catena , I chain,  Lat) 
To  chain ; to  connect  by  links. 

Catenation,  kat-e-na'shun,  t.  Regular  connec- 
tion ; parts  regularly  united  or  linked  together. 

Catenipora,  knt-e-ne-po'm,  i.  ( catena , a chain, 
and  porta,  a pore,  Lat.)  Chain-coral,  a genus  of 
corals  found  in  Palaeozoic  strata,  and,  in  Britain, 
only  in  the  Silurian  formations. 

Catenulate,  kat'e-nu-late,  a.  Consisting  of  chains 
or  links. 

Cater,  ka'tur,  e.  n.  ( acheter , Fr.)  To  provide  food ; 
to  bay  provisions ; — t.  a provider  or  purveyor  of 
provisions. 

He  that  doth  the  raven*  feed. 

Tea,  providently  enter*  for  the  sparrow. 

Be  comfort  to  my  age.— tikakt. 

Cater-cousin,  ka'tur-kuiln,  t.  A corruption  of 
quatrt-couain ; a person  related  by  blood  in  a re- 
mote degree. 

Iti*  master  and  he.  savintr  your  worship’s  reverence, 

are  scarce  oatcr-cotauu.—  Ahakt. 

Caterer,  ka'tur-  ur,  a.  A person  employed  to  buy 
and  select  provisions ; a purveyor 

CaTERESS,  ka'tur -es,  s.  A female  caterer;  a woman 
employed  to  procure  or  provide  food. 

Caterpillar,  kat'ur - pil  - lur,  ».  The  common 
name  given  to  the  h»rv»  of  butterfli*  s and  moths. 
In  Botany,  the  genus  of  plants  Scorpiurus. — 
Which  see 

Caterpillar-catchers.)  0 „ , , 

! Caterpillar- eaters.  ; S«  C.UcPyr,n*. 

.>q_» 

Caterwaul,  kat'nr-wawl,  v.  n.  (formerly  written 
cateruxnc  by  Cluuccr,  and  revived  by  Pope.)  T- 
make  a noise  like  cats  in  rutting  time ; to  mak. 
any  offensive  or  odious  noise. 

Was  no  dispute  between 

The  oaterwauUng  brethren. — Bmller. 

Catery,  ka'tur-e,  ».  A place  for  storing  up  pro- 
visions. — Obsolete. 

Cates,  kates,  a.  pi.  Viands ; food  : generally  em- 
ployed to  signify  delicious  and  luxurious  food. 

The  fair  acceptance,  air,  creates 

The  entertainment  perfect,  not  the  ealea.— 

JknJomaom. 

Catkstiaea,  kat-es-be'a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Mark  Ca- 
tesby.)  A genus  of  West  Indian  plants : Order, 
Cinch  on  acc*. 

Cat-eyed,  katlde,  «.  Having  eyes  like  a cat. 

If  eat-tytd,  then  a Pallas  is  their  love; 

If  freckled,  she ‘s  a party -colour'd  do  v v^-Drydtn. 

Cat-fish. — See  Anarrhichas. 

Cat-out,  kat 'gut,  a.  A term  applied  to  the  dried 
intestines  of  sheep  and  other  animals,  when  con-  j 
verted  into  strings  for  violins  and  other  musical 
instruments. 

Catha,  ka'Mn,  a.  (a  name  of  Arabic  origin.)  Staff- 
tree,  a genus  of  plants ; Order,  Celrstrnceae. 

Catuaranthus,  ka-Ma-ran'fAns,4.  (kaOtnroa,  pu^ 
and  anihua,  a dower,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tlie  neat  - 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Apocynacec. 

CathaRI,  ka/A'a-re,  ) a.  ( kathoroa , pure,  Gr.) 

Catharist,  ka/A'a-rist, ) A term  applied,  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  to  persons  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  aiming  at  greater  purity  than  the  mass 
of  Christians  around  them.  It  was  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  Paulidans  of  the  seventh  and  follow- 
ing centuries,  by  way  of  a reproach.  They  were 
charged  with  the  errors  of  the  Maniehicans,  ns 
were  generally  all  who  separated  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  They  are  described  by  Milner  as  having 
been  plain,  unassuming,  harmless,  and  industrious 
Christians,  actuated  by  a sincere  desire  for  the  pu- 
rity of  religion. 

Catharine  Wheel,  ka/A'ur-rin  hwcel,  a.  In 
Gothic  Architecture,  an  ornamented  window,  or 
compartment  of  a window,  of  n circular  form, 
with  rosettes,  or  radiating  divisions,  of  various 
colours. 

Catharma,  ka-fAar'ma,  a.  Anything  purged  from 
the  body  naturally,  or  by  art. 

Catharsis,  ka-fAar'sis,  a.  ( katharaia , Gr.)  Pur- 
gation of  the  excrements  or  humours,  either  na- 
turally or  artificially. 

Catiiartks,  ka-bkdr  tea,  a.  (katharita,  a scavenger,  j 
or  avenger,  Gr.)  A genus  of  rapacious  birds,  with  • 
one  exception,  natives  of  America:  Family,  Vultu-  , 
ride. 

Cathartic,  ka-tAar'tik,  ^ a.  Purgative;  ap-  \ 

Cathartical,  ka-fAar-tc'kal.)  plied  to  a medicine  , 
which,  taken  internally,  increases  the  evacuations. 

It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  laxative  and  purgative;  the 
former  being  mild  in  its  operations,  and  merely 
evacuating  the  contents  of  the  intestines;  the  lat- 
ter being  more  powerful,  and  even  extending  its 
stimulating  operation  to  the  neighbouring  ports. 

Cathartically,  ka-tAar'te-kaHe,  ad.  Operating 
like  a cathartic. 

Catuarticalnkss,  ka-tAar'te-kal-nes,  a.  Purg- 
ing; haring  the  quality  of  promoting  evacuations. 

CaTHARTINE,  ka-Mar’tii.e,  *.  (kattuaro,  I purge, 
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Gr.)  A bitter,  nauceoua,  purgative  substance,  ob- 
tained from  tho  leaves  of  Cassia  senna  and  Cassia 
lanceolate. 

■Catiiartocarpcs,  ka  - thdr  - to  - kdr ' pus,  a.  (ka- 
thairo,  I purge,  and  karpoa , the  fruit,  in  reference 
to  the  pulp  contained  in  the  pods  being  cathartic.) 
Purging  Cassia,  a genus  of  Leguminous  trees,  with 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  same  as  Cassia,  but 
differing  in  the  long,  terete,  woody,  indehiacent  pod, 
which  is  filled  with  pulp. 

Cathedral,  ka-tAe'dral,  s.  (In thedro,  a chair  or 
scat,  Gr.)  The  principal  church  of  a province  or  dio- 
cese, wherein  the  throne  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop 
is  placed.  It  was  originally  applied  to  tho  seats 
in  which  the  bishop  and  presbyters  eat  in  their 
assemblies.  In  after  times,  the  bishop’s  throne 
was,  however,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apsis,  on 
each  side  of  which,  were  inferior  seats  for  the  pres- 
byters. At  tho  present  day,  the  bishop’s  throne  is 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  choir,  usually  on  that 
towards  the  south  ■ a.  relating  to  the  head  church 

of  a diocese;  episcopal;  belonging  to  an  episcopal 
church;  antique;  venerable. 

Here  aged  trees  eathidrol  walks  compote, 

And  mount  the  hill  in  venerable  vows.— Pope. 

-Cathedrated,  katVe-dray-ted,  a,  (cathedra,  a chair 
or  pulpit,  Lat.)  Relating  to  the  authority  of  tho 
chair,  or  office  of  a teacher. 

Catheretic,  ka-fAe-ret'tic,  I.  (katheretikoa,  de- 
structive, caihcrttiqut,  Fr.)  A term  applied  in 
Materia  Medics,  to  certain  slightly  caustic  sub- 
stances, which  are  used  to  destroy  granulations  on 
wounds  and  ulcers,  and  excrescences  situated  on 
the  mucous  membranes. 

Catheter,  ka/A'e-tur,  a.  ( katheter , a probe,  Gr.)  A 
long  and  hollow  tube,  introduced  by  surgeons  into 
the  urinary  bladder,  to  draw  off  the  urine  when 
the  patient  is  unable  to  pass  it  naturally.  Cath- 
eters are  either  made  of  silver,  or  of  a mixture  of 
metals,  or  of  elastic  gum. 

Cathetcrus,  kaM-et'u-rus,  a.  ( knthetoa , perpendi- 
cular, and  ovra,  a tail,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Swain  son  to  a genua  of  birds : Family,  Vulturidse. 

Cathetus,  katA'e-tus,  a.  ( kothetoa , perpendicular, 
Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a lino  or  radius,  falling  per- 
pendicularly on  another  line  or  surface;  thus  the 
catbeti  of  a right  angled  triangle  are  the  two  sides 
that  include  the  right  angle.  In  Architecture,  a 
perpendicular  line  passing  through  a cylindrical 
body,  as  a baluster  or  column.  It  is  also  a line, 
falling  perpendicularly,  and  passing  through  tLe 
centre  or  eye  of  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  chapiter. 
Cathetus  of  incidence , in  Catoptrics,  a right  line 
drawn  from  a point  of  the  object,  perpendicular  to 
the  reflecting  line.  Cathetus  cf  refection,  or  of 
the  eye,  a right  line  drawn  from  the  eye,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  reflecting  line.  Cathetus  of  obli- 
quation,  a right  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
speculum,  in  the  point  of  incidence  or  reflection. 

Cat-holes,  kat'hoix,  s.  In  a ship,  two  little  holes 
astern,  above  the  gun-room  ports,  to  bring  u cable 
or  hawser  through  them  into  the  capstan,  when 
there  is  occasion  to  heave  the  ship  astern. 

Catholic,  ka/A'o-lik,  o.  ( katholikos , Gr.)  Univer- 
sal or  general;  not  illiberal  or  restricted.  This 
term  was  originally  assumed  by  the  Christian 
church  to  distinguish  it  from  the  various  sects 
w hicli  dissented  from  it,  and  who  were  considered 
either  as  heretics  or  schismatics.  Catholic  epistles 
are  those  epistles  of  the  apostles  which  are  directed 


to  the  universal  body  of  Christians,  and  not  to  any 
particular  section ; — s.  a member  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Catholical,  ka-Mol'e-kal,  a.  General. 

Tliou  tho  head  ahalt  be  o'er  nil : 

Have  I not  sworn  the  king,  true  king  catholical.— 

Mors. 

Catholicise,  ka-lAol'e-sixe,  v.  n.  To  become  a 
Catholic. — Obsolete. 

Catholicism,  ka-Mol'e-sizm,  s Universality; 
adherence  to  the  Catholic  church. 

CATHOLICITT,  katA-o-lis'e-te,  s.  Absence  of  re-  j 
strictcd  or  illiberal  sentiment ; not  bigoted  or  sec- 
tarian. 

Cathouclt,  kaM'o-lik-le,  ad.  Generally;  uni-  { 
versally. 

No  druggist  of  the  soul  bestowed  on  all. 

So  oaOuMdy,  a curing  cordial.— £ir  L.  Cary. 

Catholicness,  ka/A'o-lik-ncs,  a.  Universality. 

C athol icon,  kn-fAul'e-kon,  s.  (k-atholikos,  univer- 
sal, Gr  ) In  old  Pharmacy,  a universal  medicine; 
a medicine  that  was  supposed  to  have  the  virtuo 
of  purging  away  all  vitiated  humours  from  the 
body. 

Catitjnarian,  kat-e-le-nn're-an,  a.  Pertaining 
to  conspiracy ; — a.  a conspirator. 

Catilinism,  kat'e-lin-izm,  a . An  old  term  for  oon- 
spimey,  from  the  atrocious  attempt  of  Catiline  to 
destroy  the  senate  and  rights  of  tho  Roman  citi 
tens  by  means  of  conspiracy. 

■Catillus,  ka-tillus,  a.  A fossil  genus  of  bivalve 
shells,  sillied  to  the  Crenatula  and  Pema:  tho 
Innoceramus  of  Sowerby. 

Catinoa,  ka-ting'a,  a.  (from  the  Guiana  name  of 
one  of  the  species.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  trees  with  musk-scented  fruit,  natives  of  Gui- 
ana: Order,  Myrtacese. 

Catjang,  kat'jang,  a.  (Malabar  name.)  A species 
of  the  Leguminous  genus  of  plants  Dolichos. 

Catkin,  kat'kin,  a.  In  Botnny,  the  pendulous  in- 
florescence of  the  willow,  birch,  poplar,  and  other 
amentaceous  plants : it  differs  from  the  spike  in 
falling  off  the  stem  by  an  articulation,  after  its 
temporary  office  aa  the  support  of  the  organs  of 
reproduction  is  accomplished. 

Catling,  kat'ling,  a.  A sharp  pointed  double-edged 
knife,  chiefly  used  m amputations  of -the  fore  arm 
and  leg,  for  dividing  the  interosseous  ligaments. 

Catoblepab,  kat'o-ble-pas,  a.  (koto,  below,  and 
blepo,  I look,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ruminants,  with 
the  horns  curved  outwards,  the  base  broad,  ap- 
proximating, the  tips  turning  downwards ; cheeks 
with  a granular  excrescence ; the  neck  and  throat 
maned ; the  tail  hairy  as  in  the  horse. 

Cato-cathartic,  kat-o-kn-/£<ir'tik,«.  (kale,  below, 
and  kathairo , I purge,  Gr.)  In  Medicine,  purg- 
ing by  stool. 

Catochus,  kat'o-kus,  s.  (katoshe,  Gr.)  A species 
of  catalepsy,  in  which  the  body  is  rigidly  detained 
in  an  erect  posture. 

Catocysti,  knt-o-sis'ti,  a.  (koto,  below,  and  kytte, 
a hole  or  bladder,  Gr.)  The  second  great  divi- 
sion, or  family  of  Echini.  The  Catocysti  have  the 
opening  for  die  vent  in  some  part  of  the  base  of 
the  shclL 

Catodon,  kat 'o-don,  s.  (ketoa,  a whale,  and  odonx, 
a tooth,  Gr.)  A name  given  to  the  spermaceti 
whale. 

Catokian,  ka-to'ne-an,  o.  Resembling  Cato; 
grave;  inflexible. 
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CATorTF.R,  ka-top'tur,  s.  (k atopter,  a spy,  Gr.)  An 
optical  instrument. 

Catoitkic,  ka-top'trik,  ) «.  Pertaining  to 

CaToitricaL,  ka-top'tre-kal,  ) catoptrics,  or  the 
laws  of  reflection. 

Cato  ethics,  ka-top'trik*,  «.  That  part  of  optics 
that  treats  of  reflex  vision,  and  explains  the  laws 
and  properties  of  reflection,  chiefly  founded  upon 
this  truth — that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  always 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  ; and  from  thence 
deducing  the  magnitudes,  shapes,  and  situations  of 
the  nppearances  of  objects  seen  by  the  reflection  of 
{tolished  surfaces,  and  particularly  plain,  spherical, 
conical,  and  cylindrical  ones. 

Catoetromancy,  ka-top'tro-man-se,  t.  ( katoptron, 
a mirror,  and  manteia,  divination,  Gr.)  A species 
of  divination  amongst  the  Greeks,  in  which  a mir- 
ror was  let  down  by  a thread  into  a fountain,  before 
the  temple  of  Cere*  in  Achaia.  If  they  saw  a 
ghastly  figure  in  the  glass,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sure  sign,  that  the  sick  person,  on  whose  account 
the  ceremony  w*s  performed,  would  not  recover;  if 
the  image  looked  fresh,  they  concluded  favour- 
ably. 

Cat-salt,  kat'sawlt,  *.  A name  given  at  salt- 
works to  a very  beautifully  granulated  kind  of 
common  salt  It  is  formed  out  of  the  bittern  or 
leach  brime,  which  runs  from  the  salt  when  taken 
out  of  the  pan. 

Cat’s-EAIL— Sec  Hypodrria. 

Cat's- eye,  kats'i,  #.  A beautiful  mineral,  a variety 
of  rhombohedral  quartz,  haring  an  opalescence  re- 
sembling the  light  from  the  eye  of  the  cat : 
whence  its  name.  The  finest  specimens  are 
brought  from  Ceylon.  Cat’s-eys  is  harder  than 
quartz,  and  consists  of  silex,  95;  aluinine,  1.75; 
lime,  1.25;  oxide  of  iron,  0.25. 

Cat's-paw,  kata'paw,  t.  A name  given  to  a person 
who  is  made  the  instrument  by  which  another  works  ( 
his  projects;  a dupe;  a sea  phrase  for  a slight  rip^ 
pling  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  occasioned  by 
1 n mild  current  of  air  during  a calm. 

Cat's -TAIL. — Sec  Typha. 

Cat-thtme,  kat'tiroe,  t.  Tcucrium  Mamm,  or 
Maruin  Germander,  a shrub : Order,  Labia  t a?. 

; Cattle-show,  kat'ti-sho,  $.  An  exhibition  of  cattle 
and  other  animals  for  prizes,  with  a view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breeds. 

Cattlbya,  kat'le-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  W.  Cattley, 

, Esq.)  A genus  of  superb  bulbous  epiphyte  plants, 
with  fleshy  leaves,  growing  in  pairs,  and  large 
violet  or  yellow  flowers : Order,  Orchidacea*. 

Catty,  kat'te,  t.  The  Chinese  pound,  equal  to  1 $ 
lb.  avoirdupois. 

CaicalinkjE,  kaw-ka-Hn'e-e,  > $.  A tribe  of  the 

Catcalikid^,  kaw-ka-lin'e-de,)  Umbelliferw,  or 
Apiacca?,  of  Lindley : characterized  by  the  fruit 
being  contracted  from  the  aides:  Type  of  the  genus 
Caucalis. 

Catcalis,  kawTca-lis,  t.  (a  name  given  by  Hippo- 
crates and  Theophrastcs  to  an  umbelliferous  plant.) 
Bur-parsley,  a genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  herbs 
with  multitid  leaves.  C.  dnueuiiUs  is  frequently 
tound  in  com  fields,  in  chalky  soils,  in  England. 

CAt  CANTHfS,  kaw- kan'fAus,  s.  ( kauka , Arabic 
name  of  the  tree,  and  anihos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  an  Arabian  tree,  or 
shrub,  with  white  flowers,  and  fruit  about  the  size 
of  u pigeon’s  egg:  Order,  Malpigbiacca*. 

Caucasian,  kaw-kayzli'yan,  a.  I’ertaiuing  to  Cau- 
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cssna,  a celebrated  mountain  range  between  the 
Euxint  and  Caspian  Seas. 

Caucus,  kawlcus,  a.  A word  used  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  to  denote  a meeting  held 
by  a political  party,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  tlie 
election  of  candidates  for  any  office,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  any  measure  in  a general  meeting. 

Cauda,  kaw'da,  a.  (Latin,  a tail.)  In  Conchoiogy, 
the  elongated  base  of  the  ventre,  lip,  and  columella. 

In  Entomology,  that  part  of  the  abdomen  which 
terminates  in  a long,  jointed  tail.  In  Astronomy, 
it  is  prefixed  to  the  name*  of  several  constellations, 
to  denote  the  several  stars  in  their  tails ; as,  Cauda 
Caftricf/mi,  Cauda  Leonis,  &c. 

Cauda -equina,  kaw'da-e-kwi'na,  s.  (Latin,  horse- 
tail.) The  final  division  of  the  spinal  marrow,  so 
called  from  the  form  of  the  disposition  of  the  nerves 
which  issue  from  it. 

Caudal,  kaw'dal,  a.  ( cauda , a tail,  Lat.)  Relating 
to  the  tail,  as  the  caudal  vertebrae  of  a quadruped, 
or  the  caudal  fin  of  a fish. 

Caudate,  kaw'date,  ) a.  ( caudnhi s,  Lat.)  Hav- 

Caudated,  kaw'da- ted,)  ing  a tail;  having  along 
termination  like  a tail. 

Caudex,  kaw'deka,  #.  (Latin.)  The  trunk  or  stem  of 
palms  and  ferns. 

Caudicula,  kaw-dik'u-la,  t.  In  Botany,  a small 
membranous  process  on  which  the  pollen  of  Orchi- 
deous  plants  are  fixed. 

Caudibona,  kaw-de-ao'na,  s.  ( cauda,  the  tail,  and 
* o»o,  1 sound,  Lat.)  A subgenus  of  ^he  Rattle- 
snake, differing  from  Crotalus  the  true  Rattle- 
snakes, in  the  head  being  covered  with  plates  in- 
stead of  scales. 

Caudi.e,  kaw'dl,  t.  (chaudeau,  Fr.)  A mixture  of 
grael  and  ale,  with  spioe,  sugar,  &c.,  fur  invalids ; 

— v.  a.  to  make  or  prepare  caudle. 

Will  the  cold  brook, 

Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  toast. 

To  cure  thy  o’eroight'*  surfeit  f —SKakt. 

CAUF,  kawf,  t.  (perhaps  from  cams,  hollow,  Lat.)  : 
A chest  with  holes  in  its  top,  used  to  keep  fish  j 
alive.  1 

Caught,  kawt  rast  and  past  part  of  the  verb  ! 
To  catch. 

Cauk,  kawk,  *. — See  Cnwk. 

Caul,  kawl,  #.  (caula,  I.at.)  The  English  name 
for  the  amentum,  an  adipose  membra  none  viscus 
of  the  abdomen,  attached  to  the  stomach,  and 
lying  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  intestine*.  Jt 
is  thin  and  easily  tom,  being  formed  of  a dupli- 
cators of  the  peritonamm,  with  more  or  less  of  the 
fst  interposed.  A common  term  for  the  amnion, 
when  it  comes  away  with  the  child  at  birth ; a 
kind  of  net  in  which  women  inclose  their  hair; 
the  hinder  part  of  a woman’s  cap. 

ITer  bead  with  ringlet*  of  her  hair  ia  crowned. 

And  In  a golden  and  the  curl*  are  bound.— 

IhyJn. 

Caulacanthus,  kaw-la-kan'lAus,  s.  ( kaulos , a 
stem,  and  aJoantha,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Algsc:  Tribe,  Paracarpeic. 

Cat  i.eetkritks,  kaw-lep-te-ri'tea,  t.  (kaulos,  a 
stem,  and  ptera,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genns  ol  fossil  j 
Fuci  found  in  many  of  the  marine  deposit*. 

Caulescent,  kaw-Wsent,  i.  (cauUscms,  growing  I 
on  a stalk,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  acquiring  a stem ; 
having  a kind  pf  stem. 

Caulicolkb,  kaw'le - kolze,  *.  In  Architecture, 
slender  stems  or  stalks  under  the  leaves  of  the 
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abacus,  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  Between  each 
pair  of  the  uppermost  leaves,  eight  stalks  branch 
out  into  two  leaflets,  seeming  to  support  the  six- 
teen volutes,  of  which  four  ore  on  each  face  of  the 

Caulicule,  kaw'le-kule,  *.  (cazdiculus,  a little 
stalk,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  the  little  stem  in  the 
embryo,  which  unites  the  cotyledons,  or  seed-lobes, 
with  the  radicle. 

Cauliferous,  knw-lif  ur-us,  a.  ( caulis , a stalk,  and 
fero,  I bear,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  having  a stem  or 
| stalk. 

Cauliflower,  kawle-flow-ur,  #.  ( chon-jteur , Fr. 
calroloffori,  Ital.)  One  of  the  most  delicate  and 
curious  plants  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  in  which  the 
flower- buds  form  a close,  firm  cluster  or  head,  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  plant  is  cultivated. 

Cauljform,  kaw'le-fawnn,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a stem. 

Caulixe,  kawline,  a.  (caulis,  a stem,  Lat.)  Of,  or 
belonging  to  the  stem.  The  term  is  applied  to 
leaves  and  peduncles  which  grow  on,  or  oome  im- 
mediately from  the  stem. 

. Caulikia,  kaw-lin'e-a,  s.  ( caulis , a stem,  Int.)  A 
1 genus  of  Endogenous  aquatic  plants : Order,  Naiad  - 

| uceflp. 

Caulk  ixo,  \ kawVing,  *.  In  repairing  a ship, 

Cawkixo,  ) driving  oakum  or  other  matter  into 
the  seams  of  the  planks  to  prevent  leaking.  Af- 
ter the  seams  are  stopped,  they  are  done  over  with 
a mixture  of  tallow,  pitch  or  tar,  as  low  as  the 
ship  draws  water. 

CauloG  aster,  kaw-lo-gas'tur,  «.  ( lcaulos , a stem, 
and  poster,  the  belly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi: 
Order,  I’bysomycetes. 

Cauloglossum,  kaw-lo-glos'sum,  *.  (haulm,  a 
stem,  and  gloiua,  a tongue,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Fungi:  Order,  Gasteromycetes. 

Caulo  uteris,  kaw-lop'ter-ia,*.  (knulm,  a stem,  and 
ptcris,  a fern,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ferns  found  in 
the  coal  formation. 

Caupoxate,  kaw'po-nate,  v.  n.  (caupouor,  Lat) 
To  keep  a victualling  house. — Obsolete. 

Caupoxizb,  kaw'po-nixe,  v.  a.  To  sell  wine  or 
victuals. — Obsolete. 

Rich  rogues  who  oanponizeA  to  the  armies  in  Germany 

in  this  last  war.—  WarOurtim. 

Caps  able,  kaw'za-bi,  a.  That  may  be  caused  or 
effected. 

Causal,  kaw'zal,  a.  ( causalis , Lat)  Relating  to 
caases;  implying  nr  containing  onuses. 

Causality,  kaw-ral'e-te,  s.  Tlie  agency  of  a cause ; 
the  power  of  a cause  in  producing  certain  results. 

Causally,  kaw'zal -le,  ad.  According  to  the  or- 
der or  series  of  causes. 

Causation’,  kaw-za'shun,  s.  The  action  or  power 
of  a cause  in  producing  its  effect 

Causative,  kaw'za-tiv,  a.  That  effects  as  an 
agent ; that  expresses  a cause  or  reason. 

Causativelt,  kaw'za-tiv-lc,  ad.  In  a causative 
manner. 

Causator,  kaw-za'tur,  s.  The  original  author  or 
cause  of  any  effect. 

Cause,  kawz,  s.  (French,  causa,  Lat  and  Span.) 
That  which  produces  or  effects  anything;  the  rest- 
son  or  motive  which  impels  the  mind ; reason  of 
debate;  side;  party;  ground  or  principle  of  action 
or  opposition.  Cause  is  opposed  to  effect  That 
wh;ch  produces  is  the  cause;  that  which  is  produced, 
the  effect  Efficient  causes  are  the  agents  used  in 


the  production  of  anything.  Material  causes,  the 
subjects  whereon  the  agents  work,  or  the  mate- 
rials whereof  the  thing  is  produced.  Filial  causes 
are  the  motives  inducing  an  agent  to  act,  or 
the  design  and  purpose  for  which  the  thing 
was  done.  Cause,  among  civilians,  is  the  same  | 
with  action,  denoting  any  legal  process  which  a ■ 
party  institutes  to  obtain  his  demand,  or  by  which  j 
he  seeks  his  supposed  right; — v.  a.  to  effect  as  an 
agent;  to  produce. 

Causeless,  kawx'lea,  a Having  no  cause;  original 
in  itself; 

Reach  th’  Almighty’*  sacred  throne. 

And  make  his  causeless  no  wY  the  cause  of  all  th  itur*  k nowa  1 

—lilaeJnnort.  ; 

without  just  ground  or  motive. 

Causelessly,  knwz'les-le,  ad.  Without  cause;  j 
without  just  excuse  or  reason. 

Causelessness,  kawz'les-nes,  *.  Uryust  ground 
or  motive. 

Causer,  kawx'ur,  a.  One  that  causes ; the  agent  by 
which  an  effect  is  produced. 

Causeway,  kaws’way,)  s.  ( chausse Fr.)  A way  [ 

Causey,  kaw'ze,  f raised  above  the  natural  | 
level  of  the  ground,  by  stone*,  stakes,  earth,  or 
fascines,  serving  either  ns  a road  In  wet  marshy 
places,  or  to  prevent  a river  from  overflowing  the 
lower  grounds.  It  is  also  generally  used  for  a 
road  laid  regularly  with  stones ; — v.  a.  to  lay  a 
road  or  street  with  stones ; to  make  a causeway. 

CAU8IDICAL,  kaw-sid'e-kal,  a.  (causidicus,  Lat.) 
Relating  to  an  advocate  or  pleader. 

Caussox,  kaw'son,  i.  In  the  Manege,  a band  with  J 
a ring  in  it,  made  of  iron,  leather,  or  wood,  and 
put  upon  the  nose  of  a horse  while  breaking. 

Caustic,  kaws'tik,  > a.  ( [kaustihot , Gr.) 

Caustical,  kaws'te-kul,  ) Burning ; hot ; pun- 
gent; corroding.  In  Materia  Medics,  applied  to  a 
substance  which  destroys  the  tissues  of  the  animal 
organization,  when  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

Caustic-curve. — See  Catacaustic-curve. 

Causticity,  kaw-stis'e-te,  s.  The  quality  of  burn 
ing  or  corroding  animal  matter,  or  of  combining 
with  the  principles  of  organized  substances,  so  as  , 
to  destroy  their  texture;  a quality  belonging  to  con-  j 
centrated  acids,  pure  alkalies,  and  some  metallic 
salts. 

Causticness,  kaw'stik-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
caustic. 

Caustis,  kaws'tis,  s.  ( kaustos , burning,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Cypenicea:  or  Sedges. 

Cautel,  kaw'tel,  i.  ( cautelle,  old  Fr.)  Cunning; 
subtlety;  deceit; 

In  him  a plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 

Applied  to  oautels,  all  strange  furma  receive*. — Shots. 

caution. — Obsolete. 

Cautklous,  kaw'te-lus,  a.  Wily;  cunning;  treach- 
erous; 

Tour  son 

Will  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  oauUlous  baits  and  practice.— Shake. 
cautions;  wary. — Obsolete. 

Cactelously,  kaw'te-lus-le,  ad.  Cunningly; 
treacherously;  cautiously. — Obsolete. 

Cautelousness,  kaw'te-lus-nes,  s.  Cautiousness. 
— Obsolete. 

Cautkr,  kaw'tur,  t.  A searing  hot  iron. 

Cauterism,  kaw'tur-izm,  s.  'Hie  same  as  Cauteri- 
zation. 

Cauterization,  kaw-tur-e-za'shun,  s.  The  appli- 
cation of  a cauterr. 
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! Cauterize,  kaw'tur-iz*,.  r.  o.  To  burn  with 
cans  tic. 

Cauterizino,  kAw'tur-i-  zing,  «.  The  act  of  burn- 
ing with  a cautery. 

Cautket,  kaw'tur-e, *.  ( kauterion.  Or.)  A substance 
used  to  cAuterize  the  pArta  to  which  it  is  applied, 
bs  in  the  use  of  caustic,  or  a hot  iron. 

Cautihg  I bom,  kaw'ting  i'um,  «.  An  iron  which 
farriers  apply  to  those  parts  which  require  cauter- 
izing, or  searing.  The  operation  is  called  firing. 
Caution,  kaw'shun,  s.  (French,  catrtio,  Lat.)  Pru- 
dence; foresight;  provident  care ; wariness  against 
evil;  security  for;  provision  or  security  against 
contingent  erila;  precept;  warning;  advice;  in- 
junction to  beware,  or  avoid,  or  be  prepared  for 
some  event  ;— v.  a.  to  warn ; to  give  notice  of 
danger. 

Cautionary,  kaw'shun-a-re,  a.  Given  aa  a pledge 
or  in  security ; warning  to  avoid  danger. 
Cautioner,  kaw'shun-ur,  a.  In  Scottish  Law,  a 
person  who  become*  security  for  another,  either 
for  the  performance  of  a contract,  or  the  payment 
of  a debt. 

Cautiomrt,  kaw'shun-re,  *.  In  Scottish  Law,  the 
act  of  becoming  security  for  another,  as  defined 
by  Stair — ‘the  promise  or  contract  of  a man,  not 
for  himself,  but  another.’ 

Cautious,  kaw'sbus,  a.  Wary;  watchful;  pru- 
dent; avoiding  dangerous  or  ruinous  practice*; 
circumspect. 

Cautiously,  kaw'sbus- le,  ad.  In  a wary  attentive 
manner;  prudently. 

Cautiousness,  kaw'shus-nes,  *.  Watchfulness ; 
vigilance;  circumspection;  provident  care;  pru- 
dence with  respect  to  danger. 

CayjkdiUM,  kav-e'de-um,  (Latin.)  In  ancient 
Architecture,  an  open  quadrangle  or  court  within 
a house. 

Cavalcade,  kav'al-kadc,  s.  (French,  cttvalcaia, 
Ital.)  A procession  of  persons  on  horseback,  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  brilliant  equipage*  and  great 
display. 

Cavalier,  kav-a-leer',  «.  (French.)  An  armed 
horseman;  a knight;  a gay,  sprightly,  military 
man ; a term  applied  to  the  adherents  of  Cbarle* 
I.,  In  contradistinction  from  the  Parliamentarians, 
who  were  called  round-heads.  In  Fortification,  a 
work  raised  within  the  body  of  a place  above  the 
other  works.  It  serve*  either  to  defilade  those 
rampart*  from  the  fire  of  an  enemy  on  a neigh- 
bouring height,  or  to  afford  a plunging  fire  into 
the  trenches  of  the  besieger*.  In  the  Manege, 
a person  skilled  in  horsemanship;— a.  gay;  spright- 
ly; warlike;  generous;  brave;  disdainful;  haughty. 
Cavalierly,  kav-a-leer'le,  ad.  Haughty;  arro- 
gantly; disdainfully. 

Cavalierne**,  kav-a-leer 'nea,  *.  Haughty  or 
disdainful  conduct. 

Cavalry,  kav'al-re,  *.  ( cnmlerie,  Fr.)  Military 
horsemen.  Modern  cavalry  are  divided  into  light 
and  heavy  horse  or  dragoon*.  A regiment  of 
cavalry  is  divided  into  four  sqnadrons,  and  each 
of  these  into  two  troops.  A troop  consists  of 
eighty  men ; and  to  each  troop  there  is  attached; 
a captain,  a lieutenant,  and  a cornet. 

Cavate,  ka'vate,  v.  a.  To  hollow  out;  to  dig  out 
and  form  a hollow.  Excavate  is  now  used. 
Cavatina,  ka-va-te'na,  (Italian.)  In  Music,  i 
short  air,  having  neither  a repeat  nor  second 
strain,  often  inserted  in  obligato  recitative*. 

Cav AZION,  ka-va'zhun,  «.  (earo,  Lat)  In  Ar 
chitectnre,  the  foundation  plan  for  the  wall*  of  a 
building,  which  may  be  a*  deep  as  one -sixth  part 
of  its  height 

Cave,  leave,  ».  (French,  carta,  Lat)  A cavern;  a 
den ; a hollow  place  under  ground; — c.  a.  to  dwell 
in  a cave; 

Bach  as  we 

Cave  here,  haunt  here,  are  outiawi,— 

— p.  a.  to  make  hollow. 

CavEjB,  kav'e-e,  l.  (carta,  a cave,  Lat)  In  an- 
cient Architecture,  the  subterranean  cells  in  an 
amphitheatre,  in  which  the  wild  beasts  were  con-  ! 
fined  in  readiness  for  the  fights  of  the  arena. 
Caveat,  ka've-at,  s.  In  common  Law,  a term  de- 
noting a formal  notice  or  caution  given  by  a party 
interested  to  a court,  judge,  or  public  officer, 
against  the  performance  of  certain  judicial  or 
ministerial  acts.  In  a more  confined  and  techni- 
cal sense,  a caveat  signifies,  first,  a caution  en- 
tered in  the  spiritual  court,  to  stop  the  granting 
of  probates  of  wills,  or  of  administrations;  and 
second,  a notice  given  to  the  bishop  by  a party 
who  disputes  a particular  right  of  presentation,  to 
prevent  the  institution  of  a clerk  to  a benefice. 
Caveator,  ka've-a-tur,  «.  A person  who  euters  a 
caveat. 

Cavern,  ka/um,  ».  (coterrm,  Lat.)  A natural 
cavity,  or  deep  hollow  place  in  the  earth,  arising 
either  from  volcanic  agency,  or  from  streams  of 
water  flowing  under  groundL 
Caverxkd,  kav'umd,  a.  Full  of  caverns;  hollow; 

excavated  ; inhabiting  a cavern. 

Cavernous,  kav'ur-nus,  a.  (cacerwona,  Lat)  Full 
of  caverns  or  hollows. 

Cavetto,  ka-vet'to,  *.  (cana,  Lat)  A hollow 
moulding,  the  profile  of  which  is  the  quadrant  of 
a circle.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  cornices. 

Cavia,  kav'e-a,  «.  The  Guinea-pig,  a genus  of 
Rodents. 

Caviare,  kav'yare,  ».  (knviar,  Germ.)  A prepar- 
ation of  food  made  on  the  borders  of  tbe  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas,  of  the  ova  of  certain  fishes,  but 
particularly  of  those  of  the  sturgeon. 

Cavierb,  ka-vere',  ».  A corruption  of  caviare. 
Caviks,  kav'is,  t.  A group  of  Rodents  placed  next 
to  the  hares  by  Swainson.  They  have  the  body 
covered  with  hair-like  bristles,  and  want  the  tail. 
The  genus  include*  the  genera  Hydrochserus,  Co- 
baya,  Dasyprocta,  and  Cavia. 

Cavil,  kav'il,  e.  ».  (carillor,  Lat)  To  raise  cap- 
tious and  frivolous  objections;  to  urge  subtle  and 
unreasonable  assertions  ; — v.  a.  to  receive  or  treat 
with  objections. — Seldom  used  os  an  active 
verb; 

Thou  did'st  accept  them ; wilt  thou  then  enjoy  the  good. 
Then  oavH  the  conditions  f— Milton. 

— «.  false  or  frivolous  objections. 

Cavillation,  kav-il-la'shun,  t.  ( caviUatiOy  Lnt.) 
The  disposition  to  make  captious  objections;  the 
practice  of  cavilling  or  objecting. 

Caviller,  kav'il-lur,  *.  A captious  dogmatist;  an 
unfair  disputant ; a person  given  to  make  frivolous 
objections. 

Cavilling,  kavll-Hng,  s.  Dispute;  captious  ob- 
jection. 

Cavilling  LX,  kav'il-ling-le,  ad  la  a cavilling 
manner. 

Cavillingness,  kav'il-ling-nes,  a.  The  disposi- 
tion to  cavil. 
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Catillous,  kavll-lns,  a.  Unfair  in  argument; 
given  to  trivial  or  unreasonable  objection#. 

Cavillouslt,  kav'il-lus-le,  ad.  In  a cavillous 
manner. 

Since  that  10  cavSbMdp  la  urged  against  us. — Mitcm. 

Catin,  kav'in,  #.  (French.)  In  the  Military  Art,  a 
natural  hollow,  sufficiently  large  to  cover  a body  of 
troops,  and  facilitate  their  approach  to  a place. 

1 Cavitt,  kav'et-te,  r.  (ctmtos,  Lat.)  A hollow 
j place ; an  excavation ; hollowness. 

Cayolina,  kav-o-li'na,  t.  A genua  of  Nudibran- 
chiate  Gasteropoda,  furnished  with  four  tentacula 
above,  and  two  on  the  rides  of  the  mouth,  and 
radiating  retiforra  bran  chi®  arranged  in  transverse 
rows  on  the  back. 

Caw,  ksw,  v.  n.  (ceo,  Sax.)  To  cry  as  the  rook, 
raven,  or  crow. 

Russet- pa  ted  choughs,  many  in  sort. 

Rising  and  oawwg  at  the  gun’s  report.— Slak*. 

Cayenne  Pepper,  ka-yen'  pep 'pur,  s.  A very 
pungent  pepper  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  certain 
species  of  Capricorn. 

Cayman,  kay'man,  a.  The  Campsa  or  Alligator,  a 
genus  of  crocodiles  peculiar  to  America,  distin- 
guished from  the  true  crocodiles  in  their  feet  being 
semi  pal  mated. 

Caziquk,  ka-xeek',  i.  A title  given  to  the  petty 
kings  in  America. 

Ceanothcs,  ne-a-no'tf.us,  a.  ( keanothos , a name 
given  by  Theophrastus  to  a spiny  plant.)  A genus 
of  smooth  pubescent  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
America,  with  erect  branches,  and  white,  blue,  or 
yellow  flowers,  disposed  in  terminal  panidea,  or  in 
axillary  racemes. 

Cease,  sese,  r.  *.  (cesso,  Lat  cesser,  Fr.)  To  leave 
off;  to  stop;  to  give  over;  to  desist;  to  fail;  to 
be  extinct ; to  pass  away ; to  be  at  an  end ; to 
rest ; — e.  a.  to  pat  a stop  to ; to  put  an  end  to ; 
— s.  failure ; extinction. 

Ceaseless, sese 'les, a.  Incessant;  perpetual;  con- 
tinual ; without  pause  or  stop ; without  end. 

Ceaselessly,  seso'lca-le,  ad.  Incessantly;  per- 
petually. 

CEim>/E,  seT^-de,  #.  (cebus,  ono  of  the  genera.) 
The  American  monkeys,  a family  of  Quadramana, 
which  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  old 
I world,  smaller,  less  malicious,  and  have  neither 
| callosities  on  their  haunches;  nor  cheek  pouches. 

I It  is  composed  of  the  genera  Mycetes,  Cebus, 
Callithrix,  Harpales,  and  Fitheria. 

CEDLKPTRiNiE,  ae-ble-pe-rin'e,  s.  (keble,  the  head, 
i and  pyrmoa,  ingenuous  or  handsome,  Gr.)  A 
family  of  Shrikes  which  live  on  caterpillars.  All 
tbs  species  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  feathers  on  the  back,  which  are 
very  thick  set,  and  when  the  band  is  passed  over 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  bead,  the  feeling  is 
excited,  as  if  little  sharp  spines  wero  concealed 
below  the  surface:  the  same  occurs,  though  in  a 
leas  degree,  in  the  Trogons,  Orioles,  and  Cuckoos. 

Ceblepy&is,  seb-le-py'ris,#.  The  Caterpillar-catch- 
ers, or  eaters,  a genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Shrike  family,  that  live  upon  caterpillars,  which 
they  search  for  among  the  foliage  of  high  trees. 

Cebrio,  se'bre-o,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, in  which  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  en- 
I tire,  and  without  pellets,  and  the  posterior  thighs 
not  larger  than  the  others.  The  European  species 
appear  in  great  numbers  after  heavy  rains. 


Cebus,  se'bus,  s.  An  American  monkey  with  • 
facial  angle  of  60® ; a short  muzzle  and  preLer 
rile  tail ; the  Simia  apella  of  Linmeus. 
Cecidomyia,  se-sid-o-me-i'a,  s.  ( ktkia , letkidoa , 
high  leaping,  and  myio,  a fly,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
Dipterous  insects,  allied  to  Tipula  the  midge. 
Cecity  see'e-te,  a.  ( cacitaa , Lat.)  Blindness. 

Hots.—' " I have  given  the  « in  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word  the  short  sound,  notwithstanding  the  diptbong  in  I 
the  original  oceeiUu ; being  convinced  of  the  force  of  an-  ‘ 
alogy  in  the  antipenultimate  syllables  of  these  word*."—  I 
Hotter.— (Por  a like  reason,  we  have  often  preferred  ac-  j 
renting  the  antipenultimate  where  a dipthong  or  long  ; 
vowel  in  the  original  Greek  or  Latin  seemed  to  require  [ 
tho  accent  on  the  penultimate.] 

Cecropb,  se'krops,  a.  A genus  of  Crustaceans 
found  on  the  gills  of  the  Tunny  and  Turbot : Or- 
der, Pwcilopoda : Family,  Siphonostoma. 

Cedar,  se'dur,  a.  Tbs  Abies  cedrua,  or  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  a aperies  of  Conifer®,  or  pine-trees,  tbs 
wood  of  which  is  much  used  in  black  lead  pencils. 
Cedar-like,  se'dur-like,  a.  Resembling  a cedar. 
Ckdarn,  se'dnm,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  cedar. 
West  winds,  with  musky  wing, 

About  the  rncfam  alleys  fling 

Hard  and  Cassia’s  balmy  smeUs^Jfitton. 

Cede,  cede,  r.o.  (cedar,  Fr.  cedo,  Lat)  To  yield, 
or  surrender;  to  give  up;  to  resign. 

Cedilla,  se-ddl'la,  s.  ( 'cedille , Fr.)  A small  mark 
in  the  form  of  a reversed  c,  (thus,  9),  used  when 
that  letter  is  pronounced  soft  in  French  words. 
Ckdrate  Lemon,  oed'rate  lem'mun,  s.  The  Citrus 
limoncun  cetratnm  of  Risso.  A variety  of  the 
lemon  with  round  smooth  fruit,  having  s long 
acute  point 

Cedrela,  se-drels,  s.  (from  cedrua,  the  cedar  tree, 
the  wood  like  it  having  an  aromatic  scent)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Typo  of  the  natural  order  Cedre- 
leace®. 

Cedrelaceas,  se-dre-la'se-e,  a.  ( cedrela , one  of  the 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogens,  consisting 
of  trees  with  timber,  usually  compact,  scented, 
and  beautifully  veined;  leaves  alternately  pin- 
nated, and  without  stipules;  fruit  capsular;  seeds 
flat  and  winged;  calyx  short,  and  five-cleft;  petals 
five,  alternating  with  the  segments  of  the  calyx; 
stamens  five,  inserted  in  the  stipe;  filaments  awl- 
shapod;  anthers  cordate;  ovary  seated  on  the 
stipe,  snd  five  celled.  The  mahogany-tree  belongs 
to  this  order. 

Cedrinb,  sc'drine,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  cedar. 
Cedriret,  sed're-ret  *•  A compound  substance 
discovered  by  Reichenbach  in  tar:  it  crystalizes 
into  a kind  of  net-work,  composed  of  red  crystals. 
Cedry,  se'dre,  a.  Having  the  properties  of  the 
cedar. 

Cedule,  sed'ule,  s.  (old  French.)  A scroll  or 
writing. — Obsolete. — Schedule  is  now  the  term  • 
used. — Which  see. 

Cedijous,  sed'n-us,  a.  ( ccduua , Lat.)  Fit  to  be 
felled. — Obsolete. 

Ceil,  seel,  v.  a.  (cielo,  Span,  calo,  Lat.)  To  overlay 
or  cover  the  inner  roof  of  a building. 

Ceiling,  seling,  a.  (cmhtm,  the  sky,  Lat.)  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  upper,  horizontal,  or  carved  surface  of 
an  apartment,  opposite  the  floor,  usually  fini>hcd 
with  plastered  work.  Ceiling Jfocr,  the  joisting  and 
ceiling,  supported  by  beams  of  the  roof.  Ceding 
joisla , small  beams,  either  mortised  into  the  sides 
of  the  binding  joista,  or  notched  upon  and  nailed 
op  to  the  rides  of  those  joists. 


Celandine,  ad'an -dine,  a.  Swallow  - wort,  the 
English  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Chelidoninm. 
j — Which  sec. 

Cf.lastuace.e,  sc-las-tra'se-c, ) a.  ( celaatrus , one 

CklastuisE/E,  se-his-trin'e-c,  j of  the  genera.) 
Spindle  - trees,  a natural  order  of  Calyciilorous 
Eudogens,  consisting  of  shrubs  having  alternate 
or  opposite  leaves,  which  are  simple,  rarely  com- 
pound. rather  coriaceous,  entire  or  toothed,  feather 
nerved,  and  usually  stipulate.  Flowers  in  axillary 
cymes,  green,  small,  white,  or  purple,  polypeta- 
lous,  with  an  imbricated  calyx,  and  distinct  sta- 
mens. The  order  is  classed  by  Lindley,  between 
Sapotaceflc  and  Hippocrataceas. 

CXLAftTBUS,  se-las'trus,  s.  (kelaa,  the  latter  season, 

| Gr.  from  the  fruit  remaining  on  the  trees  all  win- 

| ter.)  A genua  of  plants:  Type  of  the  order  Celaa- 

traee®. 

Celebrate,  eel 'e-brat e,  e.a.  {etkbrtr,  Fr.  cekbro, 
Lat.)  To  praise;  to  commend;  to  give  praise  to; 
to  make  famous;  to  distinguish  by  solemn  rites 
and  observances;  to  perform  solemnly;  to  honour 
by  demonstrations  of  joy  and  respect. 

Celebration,  sel-c-bra'shun,  a.  Solemn  perform  - 
j ancc,  or  observance;  solemn  remembrance;  praise; 
renown;  distinction;  honour  bestowed. 

Celebratok,  sel'e-bray-tur,  s.  One  who  celebrates 
or  praises. 

I Celebriodb,  sel-e'bre-us,  a.  (celebre,  Fr.)  Re- 
nowned; famous;  noted. — Obsolete. 

The  Jews.  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple,  having  been 

always  so odebrioua.—Oroc. 

Cllebrioubly,  sel-c'bre-us-le,  ad  In  a famous  \ 
manner. — Obsolete. 

CKLEBRIOUSNE88,  sel-e'brc-us-ncs,  f.  Renown; 
fame. — Obsolete, 

Celebrity,  se-leb'bre-te,*.  ( cekbrittu , Lat.)  Fame ; 
distinction  awarded  to  great  talent  or  public  use- 
fulness ; honour  conferred  for  successful  exploits  or 
unimpeachable  public  character ; renown. 

Celkkiac,  se-le're-ak,  s.  A cultivated  variety  of 
celery.  The  Celeri-rave  of  the  French,  the  Knot- 
cclerie  of  the  Germans,  and  the  common  celery  or 
turnip- rooted  celery  of  the  English,  form  three 
subvarieties. 

Celerity,  se-ler'e-te,  #.  (ce/mfaj,  Lat.  cclerite,  Fr.) 
Swiftness ; Bpecd  ; velocity. 

Celery,  sel'a-re,  *.  The  common  English  name  of 
i Apium  gmveolcns,  a plant  widely  diffii&ed  through- 
! out  Europe,  and  found  in  its  wild  state  growing 
by  the  sides  of  ditches,  brooks  of  water,  and  in 
marshy  grounds.  The  blanched  leaf-stalk  of  the 
i cultivated  varieties  are  used  extensively  os  salads: 
the  seeds  and  whole  plant,  in  its  native  state,  are 
acrid  and  dangerous : Order,  Umbellifer®. 

Celestial,  ae-lcst'yal,  a.  (ctrlrtiit,  Lat.)  Heavenly ; 
relating  to  the  purity,  perfection,  and  happiness  of 
heaven ; pertaining  to  the  upper  regions ; — s.  an 
inhabitant  of  heaven.  In  Mythology,  the  term  is 
applied  to  tho  habitation  of  the  gods,  as  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  in  the  clouds  or  stars,  Ce- 
i ttial- globe,  an  artificial  globe,  on  w'hich  the  vari- 
ous constellations  are  represented.  It  is  divided, 
like  the  ternst  inl-globc,  by  meridiun  lines,  lines  of 
latitude,  equator,  zones,  &c. 

Celestially,  se-lest'yal-e,  ad  In  ft  celestial 
manner. 

Cei.kbtify,  ne-les'tc-fi,  e.  a.  (cnieatis,  Lat.)  To  im- 
part something  of  a heavenly  nature  to  anything. 
— Olniulete. 
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Celestine,  se  Tea- tine,  #.  (calestis,  celestial,  Lat 
from  some  of  its  varieties  being  of  a sky-blue 
colour.)  The  sulphate  of  strontio,  a mineral  of  a i 
white,  grey,  yellow,  reddish,  or  delicate  sky-blue  j 
colour.  It  occur*  massive,  fibrous,  stellated,  and  j 
crystalized.  It  has  a shining  lustre,  is  translucent,  j 
transparent,  or  opaque,  and  is  brittle.  The  sul-  i 
phur  mines  of  Sicily  produce  splendidly  crystalized  ' 
specimens  oi  this  mineral.  It  occurs  in  Scotland, 
at  Strontian  island,  Lake  Erie.  It  is  composed  , 
of  sulphurib  acid,  43.64  ; strontia,  56.36 ; sp.  gr. 
3.6— 4.0. 

Celebtins,  sel'es-tins,  s.  An  order  of  monks  re- 
formed from  the  Remardins  by  Pope  Cc lest  in  V.  I 
The  Celestins  were  very  austere  in  their  habits, 
and  rigid  in  the  observance  of  discipline.  They 
rose  two  hours  after  midnight  to  say  matins;  and 
eat  no  flesh  except  for  medicinal  purposes.  Their  1 
habit  was  a white  gown,  a caputhe,  and  a black 
scapulary. 

Celiac,  se'lc-ak,  a.  (toilu,  tho  belly,  Gr.)  Relating  i 
to  the  belly. 

Celibacy,  sel'e-ba-se,  a.  (ctrUba,  a hatchelor,  Lat.) 
An  unmarried  or  single  state,  to  which,  by  the 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
clergy  are  obliged  to  conform. 

Celibate,  sel'e-bate,  r.  Single  life;  celibacy. — 
Obsolete. 

Celibate,  like  the  tty  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  , 

a perpetual  sweetness,  but  sits  alone.— Dp.  Taylor. 

Celidoorapiiy,  se-lid'o-graf-e,  s.  ( keltdoo , I stain, 
Gr.)  A description  of  the  apparent  spots  on  the 
disk  of  the  sun  or  planets. 

Celine,  se-line',  a.  {koUa,  the  belly,  Gr.)  Relating 
to  the  belly. 

Cell,  sel,  a.  ( cello,  Lat.)  A small  cavity  or  hollow 
place;  an  apartment  in  a prison ; a confined  place  | 
of  residence,  sometimes  applied  to  a cottage ; tho 
term  is  often  applied  to  the  secluded  habitation  oi  j 
an  austere  religionist,  and  to  a mean  apartment  i» 
a convent. 

Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 

At  Patrick's  cell  this  even ; and  there  she  was  not. 

Shota 

In  Botany,  the  hollow  part  of  a capsule  in  which 
the  seeds  are  lodged,  and  the  part  of  anthers  which 
contain  the  pollen. 

CELLAR,  sel'lur,  a.  ( ceUorittm , lat.)  A room  unde 
a house,  appropriated  for  the  keeping  of  liquors, 
family  stores,  &c. 

Cellarage,  selTur-idj,  a.  The  cellars  in  the  sunk 
flat  of  a building,  or  attached  to  it ; the  space  oc- 
cupied by  a cellar. 

Cellaret,  sclTur-et,  ia  A wooden  case  for  holding  j 
bottles  of  liquor 

Cellarer,  selTar-nr,  ^ a.  An  officer  of  a monns- 

CellaRIBT,  sellur-ist,  i tery,  who  acted  as  butler, 
and  had  charge  of  the  provisions. — Obsolete. 

Upon  mj  faith,  thou  art  sonic  officer, 

home  worthy  sex  tern,  or  some  eetlarwr.—Chaueer. 

Cellepora,  sel-le-po'ra,  *.  A genus  of  Corals  al- 
lied to  Flustra,  consisting  of  masses  of  small  cal- 
careous vesicles,  or  cells,  crowded  one  upon  the 
other,  and  each  perforated  by  a little  hole : Fa-  i 
mily,  Collularii. 

Cellular,  sclTu-lar,  a.  ( cellula , dim.  of  ctlla.  a 
cell,  Lat)  Composed  of  minute  cells,  or  cavities. 

In  Anatomy,  applied  to  certain  organs  and  parts, 
as  the  lungs,  bones,  sinuses  of  the  dura  inater. 
Ac.  In  Zoology,  to  the  combs  of  bees  and  wa*ps 
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CELLULARES—  CEMENTATION. 


CEMENTATORY— CENSOR. 


In  Botany,  to  the  empty  space#,  generally  of  a 
j hexagonal  figure,  formed  in  the  vegetable  struc- 
ture. Cellular  tin. me,  that  part  of  plants  which 
is  composed  of  little  cells  or  cecities. 

CELLULARES,  scl-lu-ln'res,  t ( cellula , a little  cell, 
Lat.)  The  second  grand  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  consisting  of  plants  composed  of  cellu- 
lar tissue  only. — See  Acotylednne®  and  Crypto- 
gami;!,  the  synonymes  of  Cellulurea. 

; Cei.mlaria,  sd-lu-la're-a,  #.  (cellula,  a little  cell, 
Lot.)  A gei-us  of  Corals,  in  which  the  cells 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  branching  stems,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Sertuktria,  but  without  a 
tube  of  communication  to  the  axis. 

Cellularh,  sellu-la'ro-i,  s.  A family  of  Corals, 
in  which  each  polypus  is  adherent  in  a corneous 
or  calcareous  cell,  with  thin  parietes. 

CEM.ri.ATEi>,  scl'ln  lay-ted,  «.  Abounding  with 
cells. 

Cell  ilk,  sellule,  a.  A little  cell  or  cavity. 

CELL! LlKEROt »,  eel-ln- life- rua,  a.  ( ollulo , s little 
cell,  and  ftro , I hear,  Lat.)  Having  or  producing 
cellular  tissue. 

’!  Cf.Losia,  w-Io  zhe-s,  $.  (ktloo,  I bum,  Gr.  from 
the  bumt-hke  appearance  of  the  flowers.)  A genus 
!!  of  plants;  Order,  Auiarantaceav. 

CSLOTOMY,  sc • lot 'o- me.  a.  (edi  t omit,  Fr.  from  kcle, 
a hernial  tumour,  and  temuo,  I cut,  Gr.)  In  Sur- 
’ gery,  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  inguinal 
hernia,  by  ligature  of  the  sac  and  spermatic  cord; 
a useless  and  exploded  operation, 
j Celma,  scl’se-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Olaus  Celsius.) 
A genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Verbace®,  in  which 
the  calyx  is  five- parted;  corolla  rotate;  stamens 
four,  perfect,  didynamous,  and  bearded;  and  the 
anthers  lunate. 

Ceuhtl’he,  scl'se-tude,  a.  Height ; altitude. 

! i Celtic,  sdt'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Celts,  or 
early  inhabitants  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
1 1 the  south  and  west  of  Europe. 

Celticism,  ad'ie-tdzm,  a.  The  customs  of  the  Celts. 

■ Celtis,  eel'tia,  a.  (one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
Lotus.)  The  Kettle-tree,  a genus  of  trees  pro- 
ducing large,  very  hard,  and  valuable  timber: 
Order,  Ulrnace®. 

1 Celypiius,  scl'e-fus,  a.  A genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects, distinguished  from  all  others  of  the  same 
order  by  the  xutellum  covering  the  whole  hack 
of  the  abdomen:  Family,  Muscidea. 

Cemaria,  ae-ma're-a,  a.  A name  given  by  Leach 
to  a genus  of  Limpet*,  in  which  the  shell  is  enp- 
shaped,  with  a fissuredown  to  the  centreof  the  apex. 

Cement,  sem'ment,  a.  (cementum,  Lut.)  Any  glu- 
tinous or  other  substance  employed  in  uniting  bo- 

Idies  together.  In  this  sense,  it  includes  lutes  and 
solders  of  every  kind,  but  it  is  more  commonly 
employed  to  signify  those  of  which  the  basis  is  an 
earth;  in  a figurative  sense,  a bond  of  union  be- 
tween persons, — v.  n.  to  unite  by  meins  of  some- 
) thing  interposed;—  v.  tu  to  come  into  conjunction; 

| to  cohere. 

Cementation,  sem-en-ta'shun,  a.  A chemical 
process,  which  consists  in  surrounding  a body  in 
; I the  solid  state  with  some  powder  of  another  body 

1 ! which  is  more  combustible,  or  which  unites  with 

Iit  without  the  whole  contents  becoming  fused. 
Thus,  iron  is  converted  into  steel  by  cementation, 
by  being  surrounded  with  charcoal  powder,  which, 
during  combustion,  yields  its  carbon  to  the  iron ; 

■ — the  act  of  cementing.  i 


Cementatory,  se-ment'a-tur-e,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  cementing  or  uniting  firmly. 

Cem  enter,  se-inent  ur,  *.  The  person  or  thing 
that  cements  or  unites. 

Cementitious,  Bc-incn-tish'us,  a.  Having  a glu- 
tinous or  cementing  quality;  having  the  power  of 
uniting,  or  making  bodies  cohere. 

Cemetrt,  scin'e-tre,  a.  (ktimai,  1 lie  dead,Gr.)  An 
edifice  or  area  iu  which  the  dead  are  interred. 

Cknanoilm,  sen-an'je-um,  a.  ( kenot,  hollow,  and  [ 
a/ff/ion,  an f fhm,  Gr.  a capsule  or  vessel,  in  allusion  j 
to  the  hollow  nature  of  the  receptacle.)  A genus  I 
of  Fungi  found  on  the  branches  of  trees:  Tribe,  j 
Hymcnomycetes. 

CknatORY,  sen-n'tor-e,  a.  (coma,  supper,  Lat.)  Re- 
lating to  supper. 

The  Human#  w a#h<d,  were  anointed,  and  wore  a eetuu  | 

lory  jrartuent ; and  tlic  same  was  practised  by  the  Jews.  ! 

— Urown, 

Cenciiriis,  sen'krus,  #.  (kenchros,  the  Greek  name 
of  the  Millet.)  A genus  of  grass  plants,  one  spe-  ' 
cies  of  which,  C.  ediinatua,  is  the  most  common 
plant  in  the  pastures  of  Jamaica,  and  is  said  to  be 
wholesome  ami  valuable  food  for  cattle  and  horses; 
the  name  also  of  a genus  of  serpents  allied  to 
Python,  but  having  the  caudal  plates  simple,  not 
double,  as  in  the  latter. 

Cenia.  sen'e-a,  I.  ( kenot , empty,  Gr.  from  its  in- 
flated calyx.)  A genus  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
annual  plants ; Order,  Composita:. 

Cenobite,  sen'o-bite,  $.  ( kvinubio *,  living  in  com- 
munity. Gr.)  A person  of  a religious  order  who 
lives  in  a convent,  or  in  community,  in  opposition 
to  an  anchoret  who  prefers  seclusion. 

Cenoihtic,  scn-o-bit'ik,  > a.  Living  in  com 

Cenobiticai.,  sen-o-bit'e-kal,  j munity. 

Cesoby,  sen'o-be,  *.  A community  of  Cenobitea. 

Cenoloi’HIUM,  se-no-lofe-um,  a . (kenot,  empty,  • 
and  lojfkoa,  a crest,  Gr.  from  the  ridges  or  ribs  of 
the  fruit  being  hollow  inside.)  A genus  of  Urn-  ■ 
bclliferous  plants,  allied  to  Cuidium ; Tribe,  Sese- 
liness. 

Cenom  yce,  se-no-mi'se,  a.  (knot,  empty,  and  mykea,  | 
minute,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  hollowness  of  the  j 
little  fungus-like  receptacles.)  A genua  of  Lichens,  > 
one  of  the  species  of  which,  C.  ranyejlrina,  forms,  ! 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  food  of  j 
vast  herds  of  rein-deer,  in  which  all  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  consist. 

Cenotaph,  aen'o-taf,  s.  (kenot,  empty,  and  tapho*, 
a sepulchre,  Gr.)  A monument  erected,  generally 
in  the  form  of  a tomb,  and  in  a burying  ground, 
to  the  memory  of  a person  whose  remains  are  in- 
terred elsewhere. 

Cense,  sens,  $.  (centw,  Lat.)  An  old  term  for  a 
public  rate  or  tax ; condition  ; rank ; — e.  a.  (en- 
cetuer,  Fr.)  to  perfume  with  odours. 

Censer,  sen'sur,  a.  (mcenaoir,  Fr.)  A vase  con- 
taining incense,  used  by  the  ancients  in  their  re- 
ligious sacrifices  to  the  gods.  Censers  were  like- 
wise in  use  among  the  Jews. 

Cession,  sen  shun,  a.  A public  rate  or  assessment. 

CENSOR,  sen'sur,  a,  (Latin  ) A magistrate  of  great 
power  and  authority  in  ancient  Rome,  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  take  an  account  of  the  number  and 
dosses  of  the  dtizens,  and  of  the  value  of  their 
estates.  The  censors  also  superintended  the  pub- 
lic morals,  and  punished  a breach  of  them ; a per- 
son authorised  to  examine  manuscript*  and  publica- 
tions, with  a view  to  amend  or  expunge  whatever 
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he  thinks  objectionable ; one  who  is  given  to  cen- 
sure. 

CENSORIAL,  sen-so're-al,  ) a.  Pertaining  to  the 

Cenroriax,  scn-so're-an,)  office  of  a censor,  or 
the  supervision  of  public  morals. 

Censorious,  sen-io're-us,  a.  Addicted  to  censure; 
severe ; full  of  invectives ; ready  to  find  fault  and 
condemn. 

Censoriously,  een-so're-OR-le,  ad  In  a severe 
or  censorious  manner. 

ClEKSOItlOUSXEBA,  sen-so're-ns-nes,  s.  Disposition 
to  condemn ; habit  of  finding  fault  and  reproaching. 

Censori.ike,  sen 'sar- like,  o.  Censorious;  austere. 

Censorship,  sen'sur-ship.  a.  The  office  of  a c**n- 
| sor ; the  period  during  which  a censor  holds  office. 

Ceksual,  sen'su-al,  a.  (eensualh,  Lit.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  census  or  Roman  register. 

!'  Censer  a isle,  scn'sn-ra-bl,  o.  Worthy  of  cen- 
sure; blaineable;  culpable. 

Censurable  ness,  sen'*a-ra-bl-nes,  a.  Blame- 
ablencss ; fitness  to  be  censured. 

Censurarly,  scn'su-ra-ble,  ad.  In  a reprehen- 
sive  manner;  worthy  of  blame. 

Censure,  sen 'sure,  $.  (French,  cenattra,  Lat.) 
Blame;  reprimand;  reproach;  judgment;  opin- 
ion; determination;  judicial  sentence; — r.a.  (cen- 
aurer , Fr.)  to  blame;  to  brand  publicly;  to  con- 
demn by  a judicial  sentence;  to  judge;  to  estimate. 
—Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

The  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  jour  armies,  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  bo  Matured. — SkaJtt. 

— v.  n.  to  judge. — Obsolete. 

Censurf.r,  sen'su-rur,  a.  One  who  blames  or  re- 
primands others. 

Censuring,  sen'm-ring,  s.  Reproach;  blame. 

Census,  sen 'bus,  #.  (Latin.)  An  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a country,  taken  by  order  of  j 
the  Ijegi*lature.  An  authentic  declaration  among  : 
the  Romans,  made  before,  and  registered  by  the  ; 
censors,  containing  an  enumeration,  in  writing, 
given  in  by  the  several  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire,  of  their  respective  names,  places  of  ubode, 
estates,  quality,  wives,  children,  domestics,  ten- 
ants, slaves,  &c.  It  was  instituted  and  per- 
formed by  Servius  Tullius,  and  was  held  every  five 
years  by  the  censors,  alter  that  office  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Cent,  sent,  a.  (centum,  Lat.)  A hundred.  In  Com- 
merce, an  abridgment  of  centum,  used  to  express 
the  profit  or  loss  arising  from  the  sale  of  any  com- 
modity, as  10  per  cent,  profit  or  loss,  that  is, 
profit  or  loss  upon  the  whole  sale.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  a copper  coin,  valoo  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a dollar. 

Centage,  sent'idj,  s.  Rate  by  the  cent,  or  hundred. 

Centaur,  sen'tawr,  s.  In  Mythology,  a fabulous 
monster,  represented  as  half  man,  half  horse ; 
also,  Sagittarius,  the  archer,  a sign  in  the  Zodiac. 

Centaurea,  sen-taw 're-a,  s.  (so  named  from  the 
; Centaur  Chiron  having  cured  the  wound  with  it, 
mado  in  his  foot  by  the  arrow  of  Hercules.)  Cen- 
taury, a genus  of  Composite  plants : Suborder, 
Cyn  arose. 

Cen  i aurella,  scn-taw-rclla,  a.  (dim.  of  centaurea , 
from  the  affinity  of  the  genera.)  A genus  of 
American  annual  plants;  Order,  Gcntianaccae. 

Centaury. — See  Centaurea. 

Centenarian,  sen-te- nare-an,  $.  One  who  has 
j attained  a hundred  years. 


Centenary,  sen'te-na-re,  r.  (centenarins,  Lat.) 
The  number  of  a hundred. 

Centered,  sen-te' nes,  t.  (kenteo,  I sting,  Gr.)  The 
Tendrics,  a genus  of  hedgehogs,  distinguished  from 
the  true  hedgehogs  by  iboir  not  being  able  ro 
roll  themselves  up  into  a ball,  and  having  no  tail: 
they  are  natives  of  Madagascar. 

Centennial,  sen-ten'ne-al,  a.  Consisting  of  a 
hundred  years;  happening  every  hundred  years. 

Centesimal,  sen-tea 'e-mal,  a.  (centeaimua,  Lat.) 
Hundredth; — a.  the  next  step  of  progression  after 
decimal  in  the  arithmetic  of  fractions. 

Cent F.sr NATION,  sen-tes-e-ma'shun,  a.  A military 
punishment  for  mutiny  or  desertion,  when  one  out 
of  every  hundred  is  select  oil  for  execution. 

Centers*,  sen'tism,  a.  The  hundredth  port  of  an 
integer  or  thing. 

Cbnticipitous,  sen-te-sip'e-tns,  «.  ( eenticepa , 
having  a hundred  heads,  Lat.)  Having  a hundred 
parts  or  heads. 

Centifidoca,  sen  - tif  e-dus,  a.  Divided  into  a 
hundred  parts. 

CentIFOLIOCB,  sen- te-fo'le-os,  a.  (centum,  and  fo- 
lium, a leaf,  Lat.)  Having  a hundred  leaves. 

Centigrade,  sen'te-grade,  a.  ( centum , and  gradua, 
a step,  Lat.)  Thq  Thermometer  of  Celsus,  used 
particularly  in  France.  It  begins  at  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  between  which  and  the  boiling 
point  the  scale  consists  of  100  equal  parts.  The 
degrees  on  Fahrenheit’s  scale  being  each  equal  to 
£ of  a degree,  to  find  the  correspondence  of  the 
degrees  of  the  former  with  those  of  the  latter,  we 
multiply  the  degrees  above  or  below  the  freezing 
of  water,  by  6,  and  divide  bv  9,  thus: — Fahren- 
heit, 86°—  32°=  54  X 5 = 270  — 9 = 30°  Cen- 
tigrade. To  reduce  the  degrees  of  the  centigrade 
scale  to  those  of  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9 and 
divide  by  5,  thus: — Centigrade,  30°  X9  = 270  -7- 
5 = 54  -{-  32  = 86°  Fahrenheit; — a.  divided  into 
100  equal  parts. 

Centigramme,  sen'te-gram,  s.  (centum,  a Hundred, 
Lat.  nnd  yrtwjme,  Fr.)  A French  weight,  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a gramme,  nearly  equal  to  one-fifth 
of  a grain. 

Centilitre,  een-til'e  tur,  s.  (centum,  Lat-  and  litre, 
Fr.)  The  hundredth  part  of  a litre;  a French 
liquid  measure. 

Centiloquy,  sen-til'o-kwe,  s.  A hundred -fold 
discourse. 

Centimetre,  sen-tim'e-tur,  a.  (centum,  Lat.  and 
mitre,  Fr.)  The  hundredth  part  of  the  French 
mitre,  nearly  equivalent  to  -fc  of  an  inch. 

Centipede,  sen'te-peue. a.  (centum,  a hundred,  and 
pea , a foot,  Lat.)  The  name  commonly  given  to 
insects  of  the  order  Myriopoda,  so  named  from 
their  bodies  consisting  of  numerous  segments,  to  . 
each  of  which  a pair  of  legs  is  attached : the  num- 
ber of  fejt  seems  to  increase  with  the  age  of  the 
insect,  and  in  some  species  to  the  number  of 
twenty-six  pairs. 

Centner,  seot'nnr,  a.  In  Metallurgy  and  Assay- 
ing, a hundred  divided  decimally. 

Cento,  sen'to,  a.  In  Poetry,  a work  wholly  com- 
posed of  verses  or  passages,  promiscuously  taken 
from  other  authors,  and  disposed  in  a new  order. 

Centotiieca,  sen-to-l/te'ka,  a.  (ken ion,  pungent, 
and  theie,  a theca,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Graminacese. 

Ckxtradenia,  sen-tra-de'ne-a,  a.  ( kentron , n spur, 
aud  aden,  a gland,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  gland-  . 
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formed  spurs  of  the  smaller  stameus.)  A genua  of 
plants:  Order,  Melastomacea?. 

Central,  scn'tral,  a.  (centralis,  Lat.)  Relating  to 
the  centre,  or  placed  in  the  centra  or  middle ; con- 
I taining  the  centre. 

i Central  Artery , the  artery  ■which,  given  off  by  the 
ophthalmic,  insinuates  itself  into  the  optic  nerve  in 
its  passage  to  the  retina. 

Central  Eclipse  is  when  the  centres  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  which  are  affected,  exactly  coincide, 
or  are  directly  in  a line  with  the  spectator. 

Central  Forces,  the  powers  which  cause  a moving 
body  to  tend  towards,  or  recede  from,  the  centre 
| of  motion. 

Central  Placenta,  in  Botany,  the  column  in  the 
centre  of  fruits  to  which  the  seeds  arc  attached. 

! The  terms  Central  angle , Central  axis,  and  Cen- 

tral column,  to  which  the  seeds  are  likewise  some- 
times attached,  are  used  in  a similar  sense : they 
are  applied  also  to  the  partitions. 

Centrality,  sen-tral'c-tc,  s.  The  state  of  being 
! : central. 

| ; Centralization,  son-trsl-e-za'shun,  s.  (kentron, 
j a print,  Gr.)  Tending  to  tlio  centre ; the  act  of 
( centrslixing. 

Centralize,  sen-tral-izc',  r.  a.  To  gather  to  a 
central  point ; to  bring  to  a centre. 

Centrally,  sen'tral-le,  ad.  In  a central  manner. 

, Centranthera,  sen-tran-tf e'ra,  s.  (kentron, a spur, 
and  anthera,  an  anther,  Gr.  the  cells  of  the  an- 
| there  being  spurred  or  macronate.)  A genus  of 
i plants : the  Pleurothaliis  of  R.  Brown : Order, 

I Orchidaceie. 

Centkanthds,  sen-tran'/Aus,  s.  ( kentron , a spur, 
and  anthos,  a Bower,  Gr.  from  the  corolla  having 
a spur  at  its  base.)  Spurred  Vnlarian,  a genus 
; of  plants,  forming  elegant  border  flowers : Order, 

1 Vahriansce*. 

Centrarchcs,  Ben-trarTius,  s.  (kentron,  and  archos, 
the  origin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ashes  of  the  Perch 
family,  having  the  dorsal  fin  undivided ; both 
the  anal  and  dorsal  have  a number  of  short  but 
graduated  spines;  ventral  fin  beneath  the  pectoral, 
and  the  caudal  truncate. 

Centre,  sen'tur,  s.  (centrum,  Lat.)  A point  equally 
distant  from  the  extremities  of  a line,  figure,  or 
body;  the  middle  point  or  place.  In  Military 
affairs,  the  body  of  troops  occupying  the  place 
in  the  line  between  the  wings ; — v.  a.  to  place  on  | 
m centre ; to  fix  as  on  a centre ; to  collect  to  a 
point ; — ».  n.  to  rest  on  ; to  re{>ose  on,  as  bodies 
when  they  gain  an  equilibrium ; to  be  placed  in 
the  centre  ; to  be  collected  to  a point. 

Centre  of  Attraction  is  that  point  in  a body  into 
which,  if  all  its  substanoe  be  collected,  its  action 
upon  any  remote  object  would  be  just  the  same  as 
if  that  body  retained  its  form. 

Centre  of  a Bastion r a poiut  in  the  middle  of  the 
gorge  of  a bastion,  whence  the  capital  line  com- 
mences, and  is  generally  at  the  angle  of  the  inner 
polygon. 

I Centre  of  a Conic  Section,  a point  in  which  the 
diameters  intersect  each  other. 

Centre  of  a Curve  of  the  higher  kind,  the  point 
I where  two  diameters  concur.  When  all  the  dia- 
meters concur  in  the  same  point,  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
calls  it  the  general  centre. 

Centre  of  a Dial , that  point  where  the  axis  of 
the  world  intersects  the  plane  of  the  dial ; and 
also  that  point  wherein  all  the  Lour- lines  meet. 


Centre  of  Equal  Attraction  is  that  point  between  > 
two  bodies  in  which  it  is  equally  attracted  to  both, 
as  an  iron  ball  may  be  equally  attracted  to  two 
opposite  magnets,  and  consequently  will  coalesce 
with  neither. 

Centre  of  Friction , that  point  on  which  anything 
turns  when  put  in  rapid  and  independent  motion,  1 J 
as  a top  spins  round  upon  the  end  of  the  peg;  this  I 
point  therefore  is  the  centre  of  friction. 

Centre  of  Gravity,  in  Mechanics,  that  point  about 
which  all  the  parts  of  a body,  in  any  situation, 
balance  each  other. 

Centre  of  Motion  is  that  point  which  remains 
mathematically  at  rest  when  the  other  parts  of  the  ; 
body  are  in  motion.  For  example,  the  centre  of  a 
revolving  wheel,  a lathe  mandril,  &c.,  is  mnthe-  I 
matically  at  rest,  though  the  other  parts  arc  re- 
volving rapidly. 

Centre  of  Oscillation,  that  point  in  a pendulum 
in  which,  if  the  weight  of  tlio  several  parts  was 
collected,  each  vibration  would  be  performed  in  the  ! 
same  time  as  when  those  weights  are  separate. 
The  centre  of  suspension  is  the  point  on  which  the  ' 
pendulum  hangs. 

Centre  of  Percussion,  in  a moving  body,  that  point  ; 
wherein  the  percutient  force  is  greatest.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a hammer,  the  centre  of  percussion  is  in 
the  head,  that  part  being  made  heavy  on  purpose. 

Centric,  sen'trik,  a.  Placed  in  the  centre  or  middle.  1 

Centricallt,  sen'tre-kal-le,  ad.  In  a central  po- 
sition. 

Centricalness,  scn'tre-lul-nca,  s.  A situation 
in  the  centre. 

Centriftoal,  sen-trif ti-gal,  a.  (centrum,  a centre, 
and  fugio,  I fly,  Lat.)  Tending  to  recede  from 
the  centre.  Centrifugal  force  is  that  by  which  [ 
the  parts  of  a body  moving  round  a centre  endea- 
vour to  recede  from  it. 

Ckntrina,  sen-tri'na,  s.  (kentron,  a spur  or  thorn, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  with  thick  heavy  bodies ; ! 
dorsal  spines  strong,  and  placed  in  the  fleshy  part  1 i 
of  the  fins ; the  hinder  dorsal  opposite  to  the  ventral 
fin  : Family,  Squnlidte. 

Centripetal,  sen-trip'e-tal,  a.  ( centrum , and  peto, 

I seek,  Lat.)  Tending  to  the  centre  Cento  i/tetal  * 
force  is  that  which  draws  or  attracts  to  the  centre,  I 
as  that  of  the  powei  of  gravitation. 

Cen'TRISCUS,  sen-tris'kus,  s.  (kentron,  a thorn,  Gr.)  1 
A genus  of  Acanthoptcrygious  fishes : Family, 
Fistularidie. 

Centrolepis,  sen-tro-lcp'is,  s.  (kentron,  and  lepts, 
a scale,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Dcsvaoxiacca;  or  Brb tic-worts. 

Centrolobium,  scn-tro-lob'c-um,  s.  ( kentron,  a 
spur,  and  lobos,  a lobe,  Gr.)  A genus  of  legu- 
minous plants : Tribe,  Dalbergeie. 

Centrolophus,  sen-trol'o-fus,  s.  (kentron,  and 
lophos,  a crest,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  with  I 
elongated  bodies;  dorsal  fin  commencing  even  with 
the  pectoral ; ventral  fin  small ; anal  fin  half  u* 
long  as  the  dorsal ; vent  central ; lateral  line  pro- 
minent: Family,  Corypbamid®. 

Centronia,  scn-tro'ne-a,  s.  (kentron,  a spur,  Gr. 
from  the  anthers  being  each  furnished  with  a long 
spur.)  A genus  of  plants  with  large  purple 
flowers:  Order,  Melostomaccie. 

Centronotus,  scn-tro-no'tus,  s.  ( kentron , and 
notos,  the  back,  Gr.  from  n spur-like  prickle  point- 
ing forward  on  the  back.)  A genus  of  fishes  with 
oblong- fusiform  bodies;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  of  equal 
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| length,  and  falcated ; caudal  fin  large  and  forked; 

! scales  minute : Family,  Zeid*. 

Jentropetalum,  sen-tro-pct'a-Ium,  ».  (fen/row,  a 
l spur,  and  petalon , a petal,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : 

I Order,  Orchidace®. 

I Centropuokus,  sen-trofo-rus,  t.  ( kentron,  and 
phoreo,  I bear,  Gr.  from  the  spines  in  front  of  the 
dorsal  fins.)  A genus  of  fishes  resembling  Spinax, 
but  having  the  body  covered  with  hard  carinated 
scales  or  prickles:  Family,  Squalid®. 

Centropooon,  sen-tro-po'gon,  t.  {kentron,  a spur, 
and  pogon , a beard,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants:  Or- 
der, Lobeliace®. 

Cextropoma,  sen-tro-po'ma, ».  (kentron,  and  poma, 

| an  operculum,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  Percid®  or  Perch  family. 

CENTROPRISTI8,  aen-tm-pria'tis,  $.  ( kentron,  and 
pruta,  a saw,  Gr.  from  its  saw-like  spines.)  A 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  Percidir  or  Perch  family. 

Centropus,  son'tro-pus,  s.  (kentmn,  a spur,  and 
{ pout,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  bird*  belonging  to 
I the  Coccyzin*  or  Hook-billed  Cuckoos. 

Cf.ntkospermum,  son  tro-sper'miun,  t.  ( kentron , 
and  rptmui,  a seed,  Gr.  from  the  spiny  points  of  the 
I puppus.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Sub- 
order, Senecionid®. 

Cextkostemma,  sen-tro-stem'ma,  t.  ( kentron , and 
sfemina.  a chaplet,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Asclepiadacc®. 

Centroti  s,  sen'tro-tus,  t.  (kentron,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  insects,  so  named  from  the  thorax  being  for-  j 
nished  with  a horn  on  each  side,  and  prolonged 
posteriorly  into  a point  as  long  as  the  abdomen  : 
Order,  Hemiptera. 

CENTUM  VIRAL,  sen-turn 've-ral,  a.  Pertaining  to 
fhe  Ontumviri. 

Cextumviri,  sen-tum've-ri,  » (Latin.)  Judges 
appointed  by  the  pnetor  to  decide  common  causes 
amongst  the  Roman  people.  They  were  made  up 
of  the  most  learned  in  the  laws,  and  elected  out  of 
the  thirty- five  tribes  of  the  people,  three  out  of 
each  tribe,  which  made  the  number  one  hundred 
and  five,  though,  for  the  sake  of  the  round  num- 
ber, called  Ceutumviri.  They  were,  in  process  of 
time,  increased  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  yet  still 
kept  their  first  name.  Their  decisions  were  called 
jtuhciti  centumviralia. 

CkNTCNCULUS,  sen-tun'ka-lus,  t.  (Latin.)  Bastard 
Pimpernel,  a British  annual  weed  with  alternate 
ovate  leaves  and  sessile  flowers:  Order,  Primu- 
lacca*. 

Centuplk,  sen'tn-pl,  a.  (French,  emtuplex,  Lat.) 

I A hundred  fold; — v.  a.  to  multiply  a hundred 
fold. 

Cextuplicate,  sen-tu'ple-kato,  r.  a.  To  make  a 
( hundred  fold. 

Ckxturial,  sen-tu're-al,  n.  Relating  to  a century. 

Cexturiatk,  sen-tu're-ate,  c.  o.  (centurio,  Lat.) 
To  divide  into  hundreds. 

Cexturiator,  sen-tu-re-a'tur,)  $.  A name  ap- 
j Centukist,  sen'tu-rist,  j plied  to  histori- 

j ans  who  distinguish  time  by  centuries, 
j Centurion,  scn-tu're-un,  t.  (centurio,  Lat.)  A 
1 Roman  officer  who  had  the  command  of  a centurio , 1 
I or  division  of  one  hundred  men,  of  which  sixty 
formed  a legion,  and  six  a cohort.  They  were 
chosen  from  among  the  common  soldiers,  according 
to  their  merit : the  most  honourable  of  these  was 
called  Priinipilus ; be  presided  over  all  the  other 
centurions.  Ilia  office  was  to  place  the  guard,  go 


tbe  rounds,  distribute  rewards,  and  superintend 
punishments.  He  carried  a distinctive  mark  upon  | 
the  helmet : upon  the  Trajan  column  the  centu- 
rions have  crests  upon  the  helmet  more  or  less 
ornamented ; while  tbe  soldiers  have  only  a simple 
button. 

Centurt,  sen'tu-ro,t*.  ( cenfuria , Lat.)  A hundred 
years;  usually  employed  to  specify  time;  some- 
times used  simply  for  a hundred. 

Romulus,  as  you  may  read,  did  divide  the  Romans 

into  tribes,  and  the  tribes  into  centuries  or  hundreds.— 

Cpensar. 

Cepha.elis,  sef-a-e'lis,  i.  ( kephale , a head,  Gr.  from 
the  flowers  being  united  iu  heads.)  A genus  of 
plants,  one  of  the  species  of  which,  C.  ipecacuanha,  , 
a little  creeping  -rooted  Brazilian  plant,  which 
yields  the  weil-knowu  emetic  of  that  name : Or- 
der, Cinchonace®. 

Cepiialacantiiur,  sef-a-la-kan'fAus,  s.  (kephale, 
a head,  and  ukantha,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
mailed-cheeked  fishes  belonging  to  tbe  Triglid® 
or  Gurnard  family. 

Cepiialaluic,  sef-a-lal 'jik,  a.  (kephalalges,  Gr.) 
Affected  with,  pertaining  to,  or  producing  head- 
ache. 

Cbpiialantoera,  sef-a-lan-dle'ra,  t.  ( kephale , and 
anthera,  an  anther,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  three 
species  of  which  are  British,  C.  grandijlora,  enti- 
folia,  and  rubra : Order,  Orchidace®. 

C Em  a lax  thus,  sef-a-lan'tAns,  t.  (kephale,  and 
anthos , a flower,  Gr.  the  flowers  being  arranged  in 
globular  heads.)  Button-wood,  a genus  of  plauts 
consisting  of  shrubs  and  trees : Order,  Ciucho-  j 
nace®. 

Cepii Ai.Aiti a,  sef-n-la're-a,  8.  (kejyJutlc,  a head,  Gr. 
from  the  flowers  being  disposed  iu  round  beads.)  i 
A genus  of  plants  allied  to  Scahiosa,  and  includ- 
ing several  of  the  species  commonly  so  called : 
Order,  Dipsace®. 

Cephaeaspis,  sef-a-las'pw,  a.  A genua  of  Placoid 
fossil  fishes  found  in  the  old  red  sandstone  for- 
mation ; in  shape  it  resembles  the  instrument  with 
which  leather  merchants  and  shoemakers  cut  their 
leather — hence  the  name. 

Cephalatomy,  aef-a-lnt'o-mo,  t.  (kephale,  a 
head,  and  temno,  I cut,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  dis- 
section of  the  head.  In  Midwifery,  the  removal 
of  the  brain  of  a child  impacted  in  the  pelvis 

Cepiiai.rmyia,  sef-a-le-me-i'a,  ».  (kephale,  a head, 
and  myia,  a fly,  Or.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects : Family,  (Estrides. 

Cephalepis,  sefa-le-pia,  $.  ( kephale •,  a head,  and 
lepit,  a scale,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  with  exces- 
sively long  thin  bodies;  two  dorsal  fins,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  body  ; one  of  the  spines  j 
of  the  first  of  which  is  exceedingly  long : Family, 
Gymnetres. 

Cefhalia,  so  falc-a,  s.  (kephale,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Dipterous  insects,  in  which  the  fore  part  of  the  , 
head  is  much  prolonged,  being  without  set®,  and'  ! 
the  palpi  strongly  dilated  in  the  form  of  a spatula:  I 

Tribe,  Musides. 

Cephalic,  sefa-lik,  a.  (kephalikot,  Gr.)  Belong- 
to  tbe  head ; medicinal  for  the  head. 

Cephalix js,  sef-a-lin'c,  s.  (cephalut,  one  of  tbe  > 
genera.)  The  Sun-fishes,  a subfamily  of  fishes 
with  oval  or  orbicular  bodies  having  the  dorsal, 
caudal,  and  vcntial  fins  united:  Order,  Plccto-  | 
gnatbee. 

CEPHALOCARPUS,  sef-a-lo-kur'pus,  e.  (kephale,  and  ! i 
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hxrpos,  fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
I Cypcrac**®. 

Ceiwialoceka,  sef-a-  os#e-ra,  s.  (kephaie,  and  kero*, 
a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  in 
which  the  proboscis  is  long,  and  projecting  like  a 
horn  : Family,  Nemocera. 

j Cephalocrotox,  scf-a-lo-kro'ton,  s.  (kephaie,  Gr. 

and  the  plant  croton.)  A genus  of  plants  : Or- 
| der,  Euphorbiace;c. 

| Cepmalofoka,  sef-a-lofo-rn,  t.  (kephaie,  and 
phoreo,  I bear,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  Blain- 
] villc  to  the  Cephalopoda  of  Cuvier, 

j Cepitaloorapiit,  sef-a-log'ra-fe,  $.  ( cephnta - 
graphic,  Fr.  from  kephaie , and  grapho,  I describe, 
1 Gr.)  An  anatomical  dc*cription  of  the  head. 

1 Cephaloid,  sefa-loyd,  «.  ( kephaie,  and  eidos,  like- 
ness, Gr.)  In  Botany,  capitate;  spherical ; head- 
shaped. 

) Ckpiialopai’PCS,  M?f-a-lo-pap']ms,  s.  ( kephaie , a 
head,  and  pappot,  the  downy  head  of  composite 
plants  when  in  seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite 
i plants  : Suborder,  Labiatifione. 

j Cephalopiius,  sef-nl'o-fus,  i.  ( kephaie , a head, 
and  lophos,  a crest,  Gr.)  The  tufted  Antelopes, 
a genus  of  Ruminants,  varying  considerably  in 
stature,  but  all  distinguished  by  a prominent  tuft 
I of  hair  on  the  forehead : Family,  Anlilnpid®. 

Cephalopoda,  sef-a-lop'o-da,  > r.  (kephaie,  and 

Ckfhalopods,  sef'a-lo-podz,  j pous,  a foot, 
Gr.  from  their  organs  of  prehension  and  motion 
being  arranged  round  the  head.)  An  order  of 
Molluscs,  in  which  the  viscera  are  contained  in  a 
muscular  sac,  from  the  opening  of  which  tho  head 
projects.  It  is  furnished  with  two  large  eyes,  and 
crowned  with  longer  or  shorter  conical  and  fleshy 
arms  or  feet,  capable  of  being  bent  in  every  direc- 
j tion,  and  extremely  vigorous,  the  surface  of  which 
is  studded  with  cupe  or  suckers,  enabling  the  ani- 
mals to  adhere  with  great  tenacity  to  any  body 
j they  embrace.  They  swim  with  the  head  back- 
wards. The  most  of  them  are  furnished  with  an 
internal  shell.  The  Nautilus  and  Spirilla  form  the 
living  types  of  hundreds  of  species  which  have 
become  extinct.  Their  remains  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  secondary  strata ; they  occur  also  in 
the  Palaeozoic  formations. — See  Ammonite  and 
Nautilus. 

Cephaloptera,  scf-a-lop'te-ra,  ».  (kephaie,  and 
j pteron , a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Corarfn®,  or 
Fruit-crows,  having  an  enlarged  crest  of  feathm 
l on  the  head,  which  advances  in  front,  and  over- 
shadows the  bill : Family,  Corrida. 

Cephalopyosis,  aef a-lo  pi-os'is,  s.  ( [kephaie , and 
pgotia,  suppuration,  Gr.)  An  abscess  or  snppur- 
| ation  in  the  bead. 

; Cepqalosporum,  sef-a-Wpo-rum,  *.  ( kephaie , and 
tpora , a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi : Order, 

1 Hyphomycetes. 

I Cephalostioma,  sof-a-lo-stig'mn,  t.  (kephaie, 
i and  stigma , Gr.  from  its  capitate  stigmas.)  A 
genus  of  herbaceous  plants : Order,  Campanula- 
; ceic. 

Cephalotacbjb,  sef-a-lo-ta'ae-e, ».  ( eephalotut , the 
! only  genus  and  species.)  A natural  order  of 

plants  with  extipulate  leaves,  among  which  are 
mingled  operculate  pitchers ; stamens  twelve,  grow- 
ing from  the  outer  edge  of  a deep  glandular  peri- 
gynous  disk ; carpels  six,  distinct,  and  one-seeded ; 
calyx  six-parted;  seed  aohtiuy  and  erect. 

CkpilaLOTAXDS,  sef-a-lo-tak'sua,  ».  (kepliaU,  and 


torus,  a kindred  genus  of  plants.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Taxncc®. 

Cephalotes,  sef-a-lo'tes,  t.  (kephaie,  and  ota,  ears,  ! 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Tribe, 
Carabid®. 

Cepiialothecu’M,  sef-a-lo-rte'she-um,  e.( kephaie , 
and  theke,  a theca,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi:  Or-  j 
der,  Hyphomycetes. 

CEniALOTRiciiiA,  sef-a-lo-trik'e-a,  s (Ivy) We,  and 
thrix,  hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
densely  covered  with  long  down,  except  on  the 
elytra  : Family,  Melolonthin®. 

Ckpiialotriciiuh,  scf-a-lo-trik'um,  $.  (kephaie, 
and  thrix,  hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi:  Or- 
der, Hyphomycetes. 

Cepiialotus,  sef-a-lo'tns,  t.  (kephalos,  headed,  Gr. 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  being  capitate.)  The 
New  Holland  Pitcher- pi  ant,  a genus  of  plants 
constituting  tho  order  Cephalotacen  of  Lindley.  J: 

Ckpiialoxis,  sef-a-lok'ais,  $.  (kephaie,  and  /oxos,  1 
dubious  or  oblique,  Gr.)  A genua  of  rush  plants:  : 
Order,  Junes  cot. 

Cephalus,  sofa-lus,  I.  (kephaie,  from  the  head 
forming  the  larger  portion  of  the  fish,  Gr.)  The 
Sun-fish,  a genus  of  fishes,  type  of  the  subfamily 
Cephalin®.  The  pectoral  fin  in  this  genus  is 
lengthened  and  pointed ; body  oblong,  hard,  and 
divided  into  small  angular  compartiuenta : Fa-  i 
mily,  Balistid®. 

Cephexemyia,  sef-e-ne-me-i'a,  a.  (kephen,  a drone,  ! 
and  mgia,  a fly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  in-  i 
sects:  Tribe,  (Estrides. 

Cepiieus,  se'fe-us,  $.  A constellation,  surrounded  j 
by  Cassiopeia,  Ursa  Minor,  Draoo,  and  Cygnua,  i 
named  after  •Ccphcus,  tho  King  of  Ethiopia,  who  j 
was  tho  husband  of  Cassiopeia,  and  the  father  of 
Andromeda,  and  placed  in  the  heavens,  accord- 
ing to  Hvginus,  that  no  one  of  this  remarkable 
furnily  might  be  absent.  He  is  represented  in  old 
plates  as  a man  with  a tiara  on  his  head,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  and  with  his  arms  extended. 

Cepiics,  seFus,  s.  (kephaie,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the 
Cod-fishes,  Cadida , in  which  the  head  is  rtmark- 
sbly  large,  depressed,  and  brand ; the  name  also 
of  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects  of  tho  duck  family. 

Cepola,  sep-ola,  $.  A genus  of  anguiliform  fishes  ! 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Gymnetres,  or  Riband- fish  : J 
Subfamily.  Ophidonidm. 

Ceraceous,  ser-a'alms,  o.  (keros,  Gr.  cera,  Lat.  j 
wax.)  Wax-like;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  wax. 

Cerainb,  se'ray-in,  s.  A substance  obtained  from 
wax,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Clraudycid^e,  ser-ain-bis'se-de,  ) a.  (cerambyx,  I 

Ceraubyoim,  ser-am-bis'se-ne,  ) one  of  the  j 
genera.)  A family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  which 
have  the  head  large  and  vertical,  the  jaws  sharp 
and  strong,  tho  tarsi  prehensile,  and  the  thorax 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  body.  They  live  upon  solid 
or  decayed  wood,  both  in  their  larva  and  perfect 
states. 

Cerambyx,  se-ram'biks  s.  (keros,  a horn,  and  am- 
hgx,  a cup,  Gr.  from  the  form  of  the  joints  of  the 
antenna*.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Fa- 
mily, Cerambycid®. 

Cekamia,  ser-a'me-a,  s.  (keramion,  a pitcher,  Gr. 
from  the  shape  of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  heath 
plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order, 
Erica  cea?. 

Ckramiacejs,  sc-ra-mi-a'sc-e,  t.  (ceromium,  one  of 
the  genera.)  Rose-tangles,  a natural  order  of 
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cellular  or  tubercular,  unsymmet  rural  pen -weeds, 
generally  of  a rose-red  or  purplish  colour,  seldom 
olive  or  violet.  Their  propagation  is  by  means  of 
•pores  formed  in  fours  or  threes,  within  a trun-  i 
•parent  perispore  or  mother  cell,  and  collected  in  ! 
bodies  of  many  different  forma  and  structure. 

Ci  KAJili  M,  se-ra'me-mn,  i.  (keramns,  a little  mea-  I 
sure.  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the 
capsules.)  A genus  of  marine  Algw : Tribe,  Con- 
fervoidetc. 

Ckramius,  ser-a'me-us,  s.  (keramion,  a pitcher,  Gr.)  ' 
A genus  of  llymenopterous  insects  allied  to  the 
wa.tp:  Family,  Diploptera. 

Ckkantiieha,  wr-an-f/ie'ra,  s.  (Leras,  a horn,  and 
onthera,  an  anther,  Gr.  from  the  lobe#  of  the  an- 
thers being  terminated  by  a bristle.)  A genus  of 
plants,  with  small  greenish-yellow  flowers  in  pa- 
nic led  racemes : Order,  Violacca*. 

Ceraptkri’8,  ser-ap'tur-us,  s.  (keros,  a bom,  and 
jittra,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Xylophagi. 

Ceraspis,  ser-as'pis,  s.  (Xrrrrs,  a horn,  and  aspii, 
a shield,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Scurabscidte. 

Ckuasiea,  scr-as'tes,  s.  (kerns,  s horn,  Gr.)  A 
name  given  by  SwainBon  to  a genus  of  Indian  and 
Afiicsm  vipers,  remarkable  for  their  Islal  venom, 
and  for  two  little  horns  or  pointed  bones  placed 
over  each  eye.  The  animal  is  of  a livid  grey 
colour,  and  has  a most  terrific  appearance.  It  is 
called  C.  horridu*. 

Cerastium,  per-as'te-um,  s.  (kerns,  kemtos,  a horn, 
Gr.  from  the  capsules  having  the  form  of  an  ox’s  ' 
horn.)  Chick  weed,  a genus  of  herbaceous  plants: 
Order,  Caryophyllnceje. 

Cerascb,  ser-a'siis,  s.  (from  Cerasus,  a towm  in 
Pontus,  in  Asia.)  The  Cherry,  a genus  of  trees 
of  the  order  Amydalacea*. 

Cerate,  sc’rat,  s.  (cerat,  Fr.  ceratvm.  Lot.)  A 
pharmaceutical  preparation,  or  healing  plaster,  of 
which  wax  is  a principal  ingredient. 

Ckrated,  se  ra-ted,  a.  (ceraius,  Lat.)  Covered 
with  wax. 

Ckkatina,  ser-a-ti'na,  s.  A genus  of  Hymenop- 
terotw  injects  belonging  to  the  Anthoplnla  or 
Bee  family. 

Ceratites,  ser-a-ti'tes  or  ser'a-titse.  s.  A genus 
of  Ammonites,  in  which  the  edge  of  the  septa  is 
angular  and  undulated. 

Ceratiiim,  se-ra'hbe-uin,  s.  (kerns,  a hom,  Gr.  from 
the  hom-like  appearance  of  the  plants  when  exa- 
mined by  the  microscope.)  A genua  of  Fungi, 
found  on  dead  wood:  Tribe,  1I\ phomycetcs. 

CfratOCKLE.  ser-a-tos'e-le.  s.  (keras,  a hom,  and 
ke/e , a hernial  tumour,  Gr.)  A protrusion  of  the  j 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye 
through  a rupture  of  the  cornea. 

Ckratocepmah:8,  Kcr-a-to-sefn-lus,  / (keras,  and 
ktphaie , a head,  Gr.  from  the  h'*my  ends  of  the 
seeds  in  the  heads  of  the  capsnles.)  A genus  of 
plants  consisting  of  small  annual  herbs  with  yel- 
low flowers : Order,  Runnnculacerff. 

Ceraiodes,  ser-a-to’des,  s.  A subgenus  of  Mol- 
luscs, of  the  family  Turbida*,  in  w hich  the  shell 
is  discoidal,  the  body  whorl  higher  than  the  spiral 
whorls,  the  outer  lip  thin,  and  the  operculum  1 
homy. 

Ceratujjia,  ser-a-to'ne-n,  s.  (kerati/m,  a hom  or 
pod,  Gr.)  The  Carob-tiee,  or  St  John's- bread, 
a genus  of  leguminous  plants,  cultivated  in  the  , 
2!M 


South  of  Europe  for  the  sake  of  the  pods,  the  pulp 
of  which  is  eaten  : Suborder,  Cn-snlpiueiE. 

CkraToI’ETALLM,  ser-B-to- pet  a-lum,  s.  (kerns, 
and  ptUtlon,  a petal,  Gr.  from  the  petals  being 
jagged  so  as  to  resemble  a stag's  bom.)  A -.eim* 
of  plants  consisting  of  New  Holland  gum-bearing 
trees:  Order,  Cunonbcese. 

Ceratophorus,  ser-a-tofo-rus,  s.  (kerns,  a hom, 
and  phorco,  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  suarinu 
lizards,  having  tho  snout  forming  a short  fleshy 
hom,  covered  with  scales:  Family,  Agaimdsc. 

Ceratopiiya,  ser-a-to-ti'a,  s.  (keros,  and  pkya, 
nature,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects : Fa- 
mily, Athericera. 

Ceratophyllace^,  ser-a-to-fil-la'se-e,^  s.(cem- 

Ckratophylle.e,  ser-a-to-fil  le-e,  > tophyl- 
lum,  one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of 
plants,  consisting  of  floating  herbs,  with  whorls  of 
multifld  cellular  leaves ; the  segments  filiform,  and 
aerated  along  the  edges.  The  flowers  arc  monoe- 
cious; calyx  inferior,  and  many-parted ; petals 
none;  stamens  from  twelve  to  twenty ; filaments 
wanting ; anthers  two-rclled  ; ovary  superior  and 
one -celled;  stigma  filiform  and  oblique;  nut 
one-celled  and  one -seeded,  indebe»ccnt,  and  ter- 
minated by  the  hardened  style;  seeds  pendulous; 
albumen  none. 

CerATOPHYLLUM,  ser-a-to-firium,  s.  (kerns,  a 
horn,  and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants 
having  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  order 
Ceratophyllacen*,  being  the  only  genus  belonging 
to  it:  common  in  ponds  and  ditches  in  some  pails 
of  Britain. 

ClvRATOPHYTA,  ser-n-tof  e-ta,  s.  (keras,  a hom,  and 
pht/Um,  a plant,  Gr.)  A trilie  of  Corals,  the  in- 
ternal axis  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  wood 
or  hom  : Family,  Corticati. 

Ceratopogon,  ser-a-to-po'gon,  s.  (keras,  and  po- 
ff on,  a beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects, 
in  which  the  proboscis  resembles  a pointed  beak, 
and  the  antenne  are  furnished  with  a bundle  of 
hairs  at  the  base ; Family,  Xemocera. 

Ceratoptera,  ser-a-top'te-ra,  s.  (kerns,  a hom, 
and  ptera,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Ptero- 
cephulinse  or  Eagle -rays;  skate-fishes,  in  which 
the  two  lobes  assume  the  office  and  appearance  ol 
fins. 

Ceratostaciiys,  ser-a-tos'ta-kis,  s.  (keras,  and 
stachys,  a spike,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  heads  of 
flowers  being  intermixed  with  spongy  processes.) 
A g»*nus  of  plants,  consisting  of  one  species,  a trco 
of  about  forty  feet  high,  a native  of  Java. 

Ckratostkma,  ser-a-to-ste'ma,  ».  (keras,  a hom, 
and  stemon , a stamen,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  an* 
there  being  bluntly  spurred  at  the  base.)  A genus 
of  Peruvian  evergreen  shrubs  with  large  scarlet 
corollas : Order,  Ericacec. 

Cekreri  h,  ser'he-rus,  t.  In  Mythology,  a three- 
headed  mastiff,  bom  of  Typhon  and  Echo  id  a,  whose 
office  was  to  guard  the  gates  of  bell.  He  fuwned 
on  all  who  entered,  but  devoured  all  who  attempted 
to  turn  back.  His  destruction  was  one  ot  the 
twelve  labours  of  Hercules,  who  mastered  him  by 
dragging  him  to  the  earth,  where,  in  the  struggle, 
foam  diopped  front  his  mouth,  which  produced  the 
poisonous  plant  Aconite,  or  Wolfs- bane.  In  Bo- 
tany, a genus  of  milky  poisonous  trees  or  shrubs: 
Order,  Apocynaces.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  ser- 
pents allied  to  the  Boa  Constrictor. 

CERCI9,  serais,  s.  (kerkit,  a shntllceock,  a name 
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given  by  Thcostrophus  to  Cercw  siliqna*trum, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants  consisting 
of  trees  with  flowers  of  a bright  purple  colour,  the 
wood  of  which  is  very  beautifully  veined  with  black, 
and  takes  an  excellent  polish : Suborder,  Ca&al- 
pincsc. 

Cercgcarpus,  eer-ko-ktfr'pus,  i.  (kerkot,  a shut  tie- 
cock,  nnd  karpos , fruit,  Gr.  from  the  shape  of  the 
fruit.)  A genus  of  plants  consisting  of  a small 
Mexican  tree  : Order,  Sangulsorboccsc. 

CKRCOCEBU8,  ser-ko  se'bas,  ».  (kerkot,  a tail,  and 
cebut,  a genus  of  monkeys,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the 
Quadnimana. 

Cekcocoma,  ser-ko-kom'a,  s.  ( kerkot , a tail,  and 
kome,  a bead  of  hair,  Gr.  from  the  stipitate  tuft 
of  hairs  at  the  top  of  the  seeds.)  A genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  a shrub,  a native  of  the  East 
Indies:  Order,  Apocynucca?. 

Cercodian.e,  a*.T-ko-di-a'nc,  ».  ( Ccrcodia , one  of 
the  genera.)  A tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Ilalorogca?,  in  which  the  limb  of  the  calyx  is 
evidently  parted ; stamens  equal  or  double  the 
number  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  as  arc  also  the 
petals  and  cells  of  the  fruit. 

CEKCoriNjE,  ser-ko-pi'ne,  *.  (Cercopu,  one  of  the 
genera.)  The  jumping  Cicadas,  a family  of  small 
songlcss  grasshoppers,  found  abundantly  in  ver- 
dant situations.  In  summer  the  larva  hare  the 
singular  property  of  produting  a frothy  substance, 
like  the  human  saliva,  in  the  axils  of  grasses,  &c. 
It  is  known  vulgarly  by  the  name  of  Cuckoo-spit. 
The  species  are  very  numerous ; mors  than  seventy 
arc  peculiar  to  South  America. 

Cercopis,  ser'ko-pia,  s.  (kerkot,  a tail,  and  pout,  a 
foot,  Gr.)  The  Cuckoo-spit,  a genus  of  Hemip- 
terous insects : Type  of  the  family  Cicadarue. 

Cekcopitiiecus,  ser-ko-pi/A'c-kus,  t.  ( kerkvpithe - 
kosy  a tailed-monkey,  Gr.)  A genus  of  long-tailed 
monkeys  which  have  a prominent  muzzle  of  about 
on  angle  of  60%  cheek  pouches,  tail  and  callosities 
on  the  seat. 

Cercosis,  ser-ko'sis,  t.  ( kerkot , a tail,  Gr.)  In 
Pathology,  an  elongation  of  the  clitoris. 

Cehdja,  ser'de-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Juan  de  Dios 
Hizante  de  la  Cerda.)  A genus  of  Mexican  herbs 
intermediate  between  llemaria  and  Pollichia:  Or- 
der, 11  lice  brace*?. 

Cere,  sere,  ».  The  naked  skin  of  a hawk’s  bill  $ — 
p.  a.  (cm>,  Lat.)  to  wax. 

Cereal,  se're-al,  a.  (Ceres,  the  goddess  of  agricul- 
ture.) A term  applied  to  those  species  of  the 
Grammes,  or  grass  plants,  the  seeds  of  which 
yield  food  to  man  and  beast,  as  wheat,  oat,  bar- 
ley, rye,  and  oats. 

Cere  alia,  se-re-ale-a,  s.  Festivals  celebrated  by 
the  Romans  on  the  19th  of  April,  in  honour  of 
Ceres.  The  term  was  also  used  to  denote  all 
kinds  of  coni  employed  in  the  making  of  bread. 

Cekerellites,  ser-e-bel-li'tes,  i.  ( eertbellete , Fr.) 
In  Pathology,  inflammation  of  the  cerebellum. 

Cerebellum,  ser-e-bellum,  t.  (Latin.)  The  little 
brain  or  brainlet  situated  tinder  the  occiput,  or 
binder  part  of  the  head  of  vertebrated  animals. 

Cf.rerites,  ser-e  bi  tes,  i.  Inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

Cerebral,  ser'e-bral,  a.  (cerebrum,  the  brain,  Lat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  brain.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to 
those  membranes,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels  which 
invest,  supply,  or  emanate  from  the  brain. 

Cekebiuc  Acid,  ser'e-brik  as 'aid,  t.  An  acid. 


extracted  by  ether  from  the  matter  of  the  brain,  i 
after  it  has  boon  exposed  to  the  action  of  boiling 
alcohol:  when  pure,  it  is  white  and  crystaline. 

Cerebrum,  ■er'e-bram,  t.  (Latin.)  The  brain;  ap- 
plied sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the  pulpy  mass 
which  occupies  the  cranial  cavity  of  vertebrated 
animals,  sometimes  to  its  anterior  m iss  only. 

Cerecloth,  scre'klofA,  s.  (from  cera,  wax,  Lat.  and 
cloth  ')  Cloth  smeared  with  wax  and  other  sub- 
stances; applied  by  the  ancients  in  wrapping  round 
dead  bodies,  and  also  to  wounds  and  bruises. 

Cerement,  sere'ment,  t.  The  waxed  cloth  iu  which 
dead  bodies  were  wrapped. 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance,  but  tell 
Why  thy  canonized  Imho*,  hearted  in  earth. 

Hare  burst  their  ceremeuU.-Sf.aU. 

Ceremonial,  scr-e- mo'ne-al,  a.  (French.)  Re- 
lating to  ceremony,  or  outward  rite  ; formal ; ob- 
servant of  recognized  usages ; ritual ; precise  or  ! 
punctilious  in  maimers;  — t.  prescriptive  forma- 
lity ; outward  form  or  rite ; a system  of  rules 
regulating  the  civilitiea  nnd  courtesies  to  be  ex- 
changed with  persons,  or  the  mode  of  reception  | 
enjoined  on  princes  and  ambassadors  in  treating 
with  each  other.  The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  I 
the  laws  and  regulations  given  by  Moses  relating  I 
to  the  worship  of  the  Jews,  termed  the  Ceremonial  j 
Law. 

Ceremonially,  ser-e-mo'ne-al-le,  ad.  In  a for- 
mal or  ceremonial  manner. 

Ceremonialnkbs,  ser-e -mo'nc-al -nes,  ».  The 
quality  of  being  ceremonial ; ccrcmoniousness. 

Ceremonious,  ser-e-mo'ne-us,  a.  Consisting  of 
outward  ceremony,  or  rites  and  observances  ; full 
of  ritual  and  impressive  ceremonies ; attentive  to 
outward  rites  or  prescriptive  usages ; civil ; ac- 
cording to  the  strict  rules  of  courtesy ; formally 
respectful ; rigidly  observant  of  the  rules  of  civi- 
lit/. 

Ceremoniously,  ser-e-mo'ne-us-le,  ad.  In  a 
ceremonious  manner ; formally;  respectfully. 

Ceremoniousness,  ser-e-mo'ne-na-nes,  t.  Re- 
dundant or  unnecessary  ceremony  ; extreme  for*  j 
nudity. 

Ceremont,  ser'e-mo  ne,  ».  (ceremonia,  Lat.  Span, 
and  Ital.  ceremonie,  Fr.)  Outward  rite;  external 
form  of  religion ; forms  of  civility;  outward  forma 
of  state. 

What  art  thou  Idol  ceremony  t 

What  kind  of  god  nrt  thou,  that  suffrrest 

More  of  mortal  grief  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 

Art  thou  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form  t— 

Shake. 

Cereopsis,  se-re-op'sis,  t.  ( keros, , n horn,  and  op-  , 
tie,  the  countenance,  Gr.)  The  Pigeon -goose,  an 
Australian  genus  of  the  Anatida:  or  Duck  family. 

Cerephasia,  ser-e-fa'zhe  a,  t.  A genus  of  Mol- 
luscs, furnished  with  a univalve  cerithiform  shell ; 
outer  lip  thin,  and  dilated  at  the  base ; aperture 
small,  and  slightly  emarginate,  without  any  in- 
ternal groove ; inner  lip  thin : Subfamily,  Mela- 
iamc.  „ 

Ceres,  se'res,  $.  In  Mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Saturn  and  Cyhele,  and  goddess  of  agriculture.  | 
She  is  represented  with  ears  of  com  on  her  bead, 
and  holding  in  one  band  a lighted  torch,  and  in 
the  other  a peppy,  which  was  sacred  to  her  She 
is  also  represented  as  a countrywoman  mounted 
on  an  ox,  carrying  a basket  on  her  left  arm,  and 
holding  a hoe : sometimes  she  rides  in  a chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons.  Also,  the  name  of 

. — . ■»  _J 
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the  asteroid  planet  discovered  by  M.  Piazzi  in 
1801. 

CF.uF.rs,  ae're-na,  *.  (eerens,  pliant,  Lat.  from  the 
nature  of  the  shoots.)  The  Torch-thistle,  an  ex- 
tensive genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cactaccie; — a, 
waxen. 

CkrictuTB,  ser-ik'te-ua,  i.  (Terns,  and  icthys,  a fish, 
Gr.)  A name  given  by  Kafinesque  to  a sub- 
genus  of  sharks  found  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  hav- 
ing the  head  furnished  with  two  bony  appendages 
in  the  form  of  horns  : Family,  Squalidu->. 

Cult  ink,  se'rine,  s.  A substance  composed  of  fine 
erystnline  needles,  deposited  while  cooling,  when 
wax  has  been  boiled  in  alcohol.  There  is  also 
another  substance  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
obtained  at  the  same  time,  termed  Ceraine ; both 
appear  to  have  nearly  the  same  composition,  con- 
sisting, according  to  Damas,  of  48  atoms  of  carbon, 
50  of  hydrogen,  and  2 of  oxygen. 

Cejunk,  se'rine,  s.  (termed  also  Allanite.)  A brown- 
ish black  mineral,  found  in  East  Greenland,  gen- 
erally massive,  and  rarely  cryatalized  in  fonr-sided 
prisms,  variously  terminated.  It  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  silica,  35.4 ; pro- 
toxide of  cerium,  20.9 ; oxide  of  iron,  25.4 ; 
alumina,  4.1 ; lime,  9 2;  sp.  gr.  3.5 — 4.0. 

Cerintiie,  se-rinVAe,  $.  (keros,  wax,  and  anthos , a 
flower,  Gr.  from  bees  being  supposed  to  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  wax  from  this  plant.)  Honey- 
wort,  a genus  of  plants  which  yield  much  honey 
to  bees  from  the  juice  of  the  corolla:  natives  of 
Italy  nnd  the  South  of  Europe 

Ceriktiiians,  se-riuVAe-jnz,  s.  A sect  of  heretics, 
contemporary  with  St.  John,  who  is  said  to  have 
refused  to  enter  into  a bath  where  Cerinthus,  its 
founder,  was  present.  Cerinthus  believed  in  one 
supreme  God,  but  that  the  world  was  not  made 
by  Him,  but  by  angels ; that  Jesus  was  a man, 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  (though  Lxrdncr 
doubts  if  he  denird  the  immaculate  conception) ; 
that  at  his  baptism,  the  Christ , (the  anointing,) 
meaning  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  came  upon 
him  and  enabled  him  to  work  miracles ; that  Jesus 
died  and  ro>e  again,  but  that  in  his  death  the 
Christ,  (L  e.  the  divine  j tower,)  being  impassable, 
forsook  nnd  left  him.  His  opinions,  upon  the  whole, 
seem  nearly  to  have  harmonized  with  those  of  the 
Sociniana,  or  modem  Unitarians. 

ChitiOKMH,  se-rc-awr'nis,  i.  (herns,  and  omis,  a 
bird,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  of  the  Pavonid*  or 
Pheasant  family,  haring  the  head  partly  naked, 
with  homy- like  caruncles  over  the  eyes,  and  the 
crown  adorned  with  a pendant  crest. 

Cekitk,  se'rite,  s.  Rhombohcdral  cerium  ore,  a 
mineral  of  a rose-red  or  dove-brown  colonr.  It 
occurs  massive,  with  a splintery  fracture.  It  con- 
: sists  of  oxide  of  cerium,  68.59;  silica,  18.00; 

oxide  of  iron,  2.00 ; lime,  1 .25 ; water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  9.60;  sp.  gr.  4.7 — 6.0. 
j CBEiTHlDBA,scr-e-Mid'e-a,«.  A genua  of  Molfoscn, 
with  a light  decollated  shell;  outer  lip  semicir- 
cular, and  dilated  by  a flattened  border;  aperture 
emarginate:  Family,  Trochid*. 

CkRlTHl  form,  ser-i/A'e-fawnn,  a.  Having  a shape 
resembling  that  of  the  shell  Cerithium. 

CERlTlilNA:,  sc-ri/A'e-ne,  s.  (cerithium,  one  of  the  j 
i genera.)  The  Club-shells,  a subfamily  of  Molluscs, 
the  shells  of  which  resemble  those  of  Cerithium, 
in  having  the  spire  very  long,  and  the  base  either  1 
truncate  or  forming  a abort  recurved  channel. 


CerITHIFM,  se-riM'e-mn,  s.  A genus  of  Pectini- 
bnmehiate  Gasteropoda,  having  a univalve  shell, 
with  a turriculnted  spire;  an  ova]  aperture,  and  a 
short  but  well-marked  canal,  reflected  to  the  left, 
or  backwards:  Family,  Strombida:;  Subfamily, 
Cerinthince. 

Cernuous,  ser'no-os,  n.  ( cemtnu , Lat.)  In  Bo- 
tany, hanging  down  the  head  ; drooping ; pendu- 
lous ; nodding. 

Cekocoma,  Be-ro-kom'a,  t (keros,  wax,  and  home,  a j 
head  of  hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in-  ’ 
sects  of  a green  or  bluish -green  colour;  antennae  | 
And  feet  of  a wax  yellow:  Family,  Trachrlides.  1 

CKHOGRAnir,  se-rog'raf-e,  s.  (keros,  wax,  and 
graphs,  1 write,  Gr.)  Writing  or  pointing  in  wax.  ( 

Ceroi.ite,  se-ro'lite,  s.  Kerolite,  a mineral,  oc-  , 
curving  in  kidney-shaped  masses,  which  Iiavc  a 
laminar  or  compact  structnrc,  and  a white,  yellow, 
or  green  colonr.  It  consists  of  silica,  37.95 ; I 
alumina,  12.18;  magnesia,  16.02;  water,  31.00; 
sp.  gr.  2.0 — 2.2. 

Ceroma,  sc-ro'ma,  s.  An  apartment  in  the  ancient 
baths,  in  which  the  bothers  anointed  themselves.  I 

CEROMA  NOT,  se'ro-man  -se,  s.  (keros,  and  mantein, 
divination,  Gr.)  An  ancient  mode  of  divination,  J 
by  dropping  melted  wax  in  water. 

CEROON,  se-roon',  s.  A bale  or  package  of  skins. 

Cehopkgia,  se-ro-pe'je-a,  s.  (keros,  wax,  and  prfje, 
a fountain,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  waxy  pollen  i 
masses  of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  East  Indian 
plants : Order,  Asclcpiadaceie. 

GbBOPH YTOM,  se-ro-fi  turn,  s.  (keros,  and  phyton, 
a plant,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  : 
Family,  Cericomes. 

Ckkosink,  ee'ro-sine,  s.  A waxffke  substanoe 
produced  on  the  surface  of  certain  species  of  the  j 
sugar-cane. 

Ckkotk,  se  rote,  i.  Cerate. — Obsolete. 

Cerkial,  ser're-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  tree  Cirrus,  j 
A numerous  troop,  and  nil  their  heads  n round  ! 

With  chilplvU  given  otcerrioi  uuk  were  bound. — 

th-yJen, 

CSRKUB,  ser'rns,  s.  Tlic  Latin  name  of  a tree  oiled 
the  bitter  oak. 

CERTAIN,  ser'tane,a  (certus,  Lat.)  Sure;  indubi- 
table; unquestionable;  undoubted;  not  to  be  ques- 
tinned  or  denied ; resolved;  determined;  undoubt-  j 
ing;  put  past  doubt ; unfailing;  constant;  regular; 
settled  ; stated.  In  an  indefinite  sense,  as  ‘a  cer- 
tain person  told  me.’ 

Certainly,  ser'tane-le,  ad.  Indubitably;  without  |j 
question;  without  fail. 

Ckhtainness,  ser’tane-nea,)  s.  Exemption  from  j 

Certainty,  ser'tane-te,  ) doubt  or  failure;  that  i 
which  is  real ; settled  state. 

Center,  ser'tes,  ad.  (French.)  Certainly;  in  truth; 
indeed ; truly. — An  old  word. 

Certes  these  are  the  fteople  of  the  island.— Shots. 

Cekthia,  bor  t/ie-a,  s.  (kerns,  a horn,  Gr.  from  its 
horuy-pointed  tail.)  A genus  of  birds,  type  of 
the  order  Cerathtadn,  or  Creepers.  The  C.  fn- 
miliaris , Nut-hatch,  or  common  creeper,  is  a 
British  species. 

Clktiiiai*.*:,  wr-Mi-a'de,  s.  (Cerihia,  one  of  the 
genera.)  The  Creepers,  a family  of  birds  placed 
by  Swaiuson  between  the  Baibuts  and  the  Anaba- 
tinse. 

CkrthiaN.%:,  ser-tAe-a'ne.  i.  The  Typical- creepers, 
a subfamily  of  the  Ccrtbiada*,  distinguished  by  the 
tail  ending  in  sharp  and  horny  points. 


CERTIFICATE— CESSAVIT. 


CESSER—  CESTUS. 


CERTIFICATE,  ser-tife-katc,  s.  (ccrtificat,  Fr.)  A 
testimony  givm  in  writing  to  declare  or  certify  the 
truth  of  anything.  In  Law,  a writing  made  in 
any  court,  to  give  notice  to  another  court  of  any- 
thing done  therein.  In  the  bankrupt  law  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  a testimonial  on  the  part  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  creditors,  that  the  bank- 
rupt has  surrendered  and  conformed  himself  to  the 
act ; — v.  a.  to  give  a certificate  to  another. 

Certification,  ser-te-fe-ka'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
certifying ; also,  an  ascertaining  of  a thing. 

Certifier,  seFte-fl-ur,  #.  A person  who  certifies 


Certify,  ser'tefi,  r.  a.  To  give  certain  informa- 
tion of ; to  testify  or  declare  in  writing ; to  allege 
from  a knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 

Certiorari,  ser-sho-ra'ri,  t.  An  original  writ, 
issuing  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  King’s 
Bench,  directed  to  the  inferior  courts,  commanding 
them  to  certify  or  to  return  the  records  of  a cause 
depending  before  them,  to  the  end  the  party  may 
have  the  more  sure  and  speedy  justice  before  the 
king,  or  snch  justices  as  he  shall  assign  to  deter- 


mine the  cause. 

Certitude,  scr'te-tude,  a.  (cert  kudo,  Lot.)  Cer- 
tainty ; freedom  from  doubt 
I CERULE,  scr'ule,  a.  (carulcus,  Lati)  Blue. — Ob- 
I solcte. 


The  bark. 

That  sfleotiy  adown  the  ettrule  strvara 
Glides  with  while  sails.— Dyer. 


Cerulean,  se-ru'le-an,)  a.  ( cceruleus , Lat.)  Blue; 

CtauLEfS,  se-rule-us, ) sky-coloured. 

Ckeulific,  ser-u-lif ik.  a.  Having  the  qoality  of 
producing  a bine  or  sky  colour. 

Cerumen,  ser'u-men,  a.  The  wax  of  the  ear. 

Ceruse,  te'nue,  a.  (cerusa,  Lat)  A name  given 
i by  painters  to  whitelead,  or  carbonate  of  pro- 
toxide of  lead.  This  article  of  commerce  is  pre- 
pared from  the  snbacetate  of  protoxide  of  lead,  by 
a current  of  carbonic  acid,  on  exposing  metallic 
lead,  in  minute  division,  to  air  and  moisture;  and 
also  by  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  vinegar  on  thin 

1 sheets  of  lead,  by  which  the  metal  is  both  oxidized 
and  converted  into  a carbonate. 

Cbucsed,  se'rustc,  a.  Washed  with  a preparation 
of  whitelead. 


Cervical,  ser've-kal,  a.  (cervix,  the  neck,  Lat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  neck.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to 
the  bones,  ligaments,  blood-vessels,  glands,  &C., 
situated  in  the  region  of  the  neck. 

CESFITITIOUS,  sea-pe-tiah'us,)  a.  (cespes,  a turf, 
i CESPITOUB,  ses'pe-tus,  \ Lit.)  Relating  to 
or  resembling  turf ; made  of  turf. 

Cespitobe,  ses'pe-toze,  a.  In  Botany,  a plant  is 
so  called  which  produces  many  stems  from  one 
root,  so  as  to  resemble  a turf. 

Cess,  scs,  *.  (probably  corrupted  from  cense,  or 
perhaps  from  the  old  French  cent.)  A levy  or 

Irate  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a place,  accord- 
ing to  their  property ; a tax.  The  term  seems  to 
hare  been  used  by  Shakspere  for  bounds  or  limits; 
, | Tlie  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess. 


* — v.  a.  to  rate. 

| Cessation,  sca-aa'shun,  s.  (cesso,  I cease,  Lat.)  A 
stop  or  suspension ; vacation ; a rest ; final  or 
temporary  end  of  motion  or  action ; intermission 
of  hostilities. 

[ Cessavit,  scs-sa'vit,  «.  In  Law,  a writ  to  recover 
lands  wheu  a tenant  has  ceased  or  neglected  to 


perform  the  stipulated  services  on  which  he  holds 
his  tenure,  or  when  a religious  house,  holding  land 
on  the  same  conditions,  failed  to  perform  the  spi- 
ritual obligations  enjoined,  aa  reading  prayers,  or 
giving  alms.  In  both  cases,  if  the  neglect  had 
been  continued  for  two  years,  the  parties  could  be 
dispossessed  of  the  land  by  a writ  of  cessavit. 

Cesser,  ses'sur,  #.  A law  term  for  ceasing,  giving 
over,  or  departing  from. 

Cessibility,  ses-e-bile-tc,  #.  (cesso,  I cease,  Lati) 
The  act  of  receding  or  giving  way. 

Cessible,  ses'se-bl,  a.  Yielding  without  resist- 
ance ; liable  to  give  way ; giving  way  easily. 

Cessio  Bonorum,  sesh'sbe-o  bo-no'rum,  s.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  the  process  by  which  the  effects 
of  an  insolvent  debtor,  who  docs  not  come  uuder 
the  system  of  sequestration  applicable  to  traders, 
is  divided  among  his  creditors.  By  the  law  as  it 
formerly  stood,  the  debtor  applying  for  the  benefit 
of  ocssio  most  have  been  a month  in  jail ; but  a a 
the  law  now  stands,  any  debtor  imprisoned,  or 
against  whom  a writ  of  imprisonment  for  a civil 
debt  is  available,  may  apply. 

Cession,  scsli'shun,  s.  The  act  of  surrendering,  or 
yielding  up  to  a creditor,  the  goods,  property,  &<%, 
of  a debtor ; a yielding  or  giving  way  to  another. 
In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  when  a person  accepts  a 
second  benefice  or  dignity  in  the  church,  which  is 
incompatible  by  law  with  that  which  he  previously 
held,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  void  by  cession. 

Cessionary,  sesh'shun-a-re,  a.  Having  delivered 
op,  or  surrendered  effects. 

CES9UENT,  scs'ment,  s.  An  assessment  or  tax. — 
Obsolete. 

Cessor,  ses'sur,  s.  (cesso,  Lat.)  In  Law,  a person 
who  neglects  or  ceases  to  implement  the  stipu- 
lated service  by  which  his  land  is  held,  thereby 
incurring  the  penalty  awarded  by  the  writ  of  ces- 
savit. 

Cesspool,)  ass' pool,  «.  A well  sunk  under  the 

Sesspool,  J mouth  of  a drain  to  receive  the  sedi- 
ment which  might  choke  up  its  passage. 

Cebt,  sest,  f.  A lady’s  girdle. 

CestoidBa,  ses-to-id'e-a,  i.  (kestos,  a ceinture,  and 
eidos,  Gr.)  A family  of  intestinal  worms,  inha- 
biting the  abdomen  of  certain  birds  and  fishes; 
the  body  is  long,  flat,  and  riband-like.  The  family 
consists  of  a single  genus,  Ligula. 

Cebt rac ion,  sea-tra'shun,  s.  (kestron,  a dart,  Gr.) 
A gen  ns  of  Cartilaginons  fishes  belonging  to  the 
Squalidsc,  or  Shark  family,  having  two  dorsal  fins, 
each  furnished  with  a sharp  spine  in  front ; the 
ventral  fin  between  the  two  dorsals ; caudal  fin 
unequally  forked. 

Cestrine.e,  ses-trin'e-e,  s.  (oestrum,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A tribe  of  plants  of  the  order  Solanace®, 
in  which  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  plicate,  valvate, 
or  induplicate  in  aestivation;  calyx  five-toothed; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  five-lobed,  and  regular; 
stamens  five ; anthers  dehiscing  lengthways ; ova- 
rium seated  on  a cupufatc  disk ; j»crioarp  capsular, 
or  bacrate. 

Cestrux,  sus'trum,  i.  (kestron,  the  Greek  name  of 
betony.)  Bastard  jasmine,  of  the  order  Solan  a- 
cese : Tribe,  Ceslrincie. 

Centum,  ses'tum,  s.  (kestos,  a ceinture,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Acalcpbo,  consisting  of  gelatiuous  riband- 
like  animals  several  feet  in  length : Tribe,  Sim- 
plicia. 

I Cestus,  ses'tus,  s.  (Latin.)  The  girdle  of  Venus, 
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or  marriage  girdle  which  decorated  the  bride, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  j 
occasion  of  her  nuptials;  also,  a kind  of  glove 
or  gauntlet  used  by  the  athletso  of  Greece  iu  their 
games. 

CfisURA. — Sec  Carrara. 

Cetacea,  seta'sbe-a,  a.  (Ados,  a whale,  Gr.)  An 
order  of  Matnmiferuus  animals  which  have  no  hind 
foet ; their  trunk  is  continued  by  a thick  tail,  ter- 
minating in  a horizontal  cartilaginous  fin,  and  their 
head  united  to  the  trunk  by  a neck  so  short  and 
thick,  that  no  diminution  of  its  diameter  can  be 
perceived,  and  composed  of  very  slender  cervical 
vertebnn,  which  arc  partly  anchylosed  or  soldered 
together.  Tltcy  have  the  f«nn  of  fishes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  horizontal  tail,  an  instrument 
useful  in  enabling  them  to  rise  speedily  to  tho 
surface  of  the  water  to  breathe,  which  they  are 
frequently  compelled  to  do,  as  they  breathe  with 
lungs.  Their  blood  is  worm ; they  are  viviparous, 
and  suckle  their  young.  They  arc  divided  into 
the  C.  herbicora  and  tl*e  C.  ordinaria,  the  first 
composed  of  the  manati  or  lmnantins,  the  bali- 
core  or  dudongs,  and  stcllerus ; the  latter,  of  tl»e 
whales,  dolphins,  narwhals,  porpoises,  and  cacha- 
lots. 

Cetaceous,  ae-ta'&hns,  a.  (cetace wa,  Lat.)  Of  the 
whale  kind  ; relating  to  the  whale. 

Cetesk,  se'tene,  i.  An  oily  colourless  liquid  ob- 
tained by  distilling  ethal  repeatedly  with  glacial 
phosphoric  acid;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  not  in  water.  It  consists  of  32  atoms  of  car- 
bon, and  32  of  hydrogen. 

Cetic,  se'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  whale. 

Cktiobaurub,  ae-te-o-Kiw'rus,  a.  (ittoi,  a whale, 
and  M'irM,  a lizard,  Gr.)  A name  given  hy 
Professor  Owen  to  a genus  of  fossil  Saurian s 
found  in  the  Oolitic  formations. 

CETOLOOICAL,  set-o-lod  je-kal,  a.  (letot,  a whale, 
and  logoff  Gr.)  Relitiug  to  cetology. 

Cetologibt,  ae-tol'o-jist,  a.  A person  who  is 
versed  in  cetology* 

Cetology,  ae-tolo-je,  i.  The  natural  history  of 
cetaceous  animals. 

Cetoxia,  se-to'ne-a,  a.  A genus  of  beetles:  Type 
of  the  family  Cctoniad*. 

CETOXIA  D.K,  sc-to'ne-a-de,  a.  Tlie  Floral  beetles, 
a family  of  Coleopterous  insects  of  great  variety 
and  beauty;  they  live  and  move  among  trees, 
plants,  and  flowers,  which  are  their  natural  food. 

Cetoi*SI8,  se- top's!*,  a.  ( ketos , and  opeu,  the  coun- 
tenance, Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  with  oblong, 
round,  thick  bodies  and  short  tails;  eyes  vertical 
and  very  minute. 

Cetobauriaxs,  sc-to-«vw're-an%  I.  (letos,  a whale, 
and  wurnt , a lizard,  Gr.)  A name  proposed  by 
Muller  fur  a family,  including  the  extinct  genera 
Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus. 

Cetrakia,  se-tra're-a,  a.  A genus  of  Lichens: 
Family,  Hymenothalaineir. 

Cetulk,  sc'tule,  r.  A substance  obtained  iu  the 
state  of  an  oxide  in  spermaceti ; its  hydrate  cor- 
responds to  alcohol,  and  is  termed  tthtd,  from  tho 
first  letters  in  ether  mid  o/col;oh  Cetulc  consists 
of  32  atoms  of  carbon,  and  33  of  hydrogen. 

CriTS,  Bc'tus,  t.  (ketos,  Gr.  cetus,  a whale,  Lat.) 
In  Astronomy,  the  Whale,  a large  constellation  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  This  constellation  oc- 
cupies the  greatest  space  of  any  in  the  firmament. 
It  touijiins  97  stars,  of  which  two  are  of  t!  * 


second  magnitude,  eight  of  the  third,  nine  of  the 
fourth,  &c. 

Cetlaxite,  sa'la-nito,  t.  (from  Ceylon,  where  it  is 
found.)  A mineral  of  nearly  a black  colour,  and 
opaque.  It  occurs  in  crystals,  whose  primary  is 
considered  to  be  the  regular  octahedron.  It  con- 
sists of  alumina,  G8.00;  silica,  2.00;  magnesia, 
12.00;  oxide  of  iron,  10.00;  sp.  gr.  3.64.  It  is 
also  called  Candite,  Pleonasitc,  and  Zeylandite. 

Ceyx,  se'iks,  l.  (Latin.)  In  Mythology,  a king  of 
Trachinia,  son  of  Lucifer,  and  husband  of  Alcyone. 
He  was  drowned  as  he  went  to  oonsult  the  oracle 
of  Claroa.  His  wife  was  apprised  of  her  misfor- 
tune in  a dream,  and  afterw  ards  found  his  dead 
body  on  the  sea-shore.  They  were  both  changed 
into  birds,  and  called  Alcyons.  In  Ornithology, 
a genus  of  the  Alcyouidic,  or  Kingfishers. 

Chauabik,  tshabVse,  a.  (French.)  A mineral 

Cii  uiasITE,  tshab'a-site,)  found  crystalized  in  the 
form  of  an  obtuse  rhomboid,  of  a white,  greyish, 
or,  superficially,  a pale- red  colour.  A specimen 
from  Kilmalcolm,  Renfrewshire,  according  to  Con- 
nel,  consisted  of  silica,  50.14;  alumina,  17.90; 
lime,  9.73;  potash  and  soda,  1.70;  water,  19.50: 
sp.  gr.  2.0 — 2.1. 

Cilacoox,  sha-kone',  i.  ( dtacona,  Span.)  The  tune 
and  time  of  a Spanish  dance  resembling  a sara- 
band, borrowed  from  tbe  Moors. 

Cli.feMErELlA,  ke-me-pe'le-a,  a.  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  tho  Columbida*,  or  Pigeon  family. 

ClliEXui’LKURA,  ke-no-plu’ra,  a.  (chnina,  I o|<en, 
and  pleura,  a side,  Gr.)  A genus  of  West  Indian 
shrubs:  Order,  Melos  to  mace  a;. 

Cii.enobtoma,  ke-nos’to-ma,  a.  (chntno,  I gape, 
and  stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.  from  the  wide  throat  of 
the  corolla.)  A genus  of  South  African  shrubs : 
Order,  Scrophulariacein. 

Cii.ERoru  yllum,  kc-ru-fillum,  a.  (chairo,  I rejoice, 
and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  agree- 
able smell  of  tbe  leaves.)  Cicely  or  Chervil,  a 
genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants:  Tribe,  Scandicineax 

Ch.etaktheRA,  kc-tan-t&e'ra,  a.  (choke,  hair,  and 
anthem , an  anther,  Gr.  from  the  anthers  being 
furnished  with  a hairy  tuft.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Com  posit*. 

Cii.etoih.kmm  a,  ke-to-blem'ma,  a.  (choke,  a bristle, 
and  blemma,  the  countenance,  Gr.)  A genus  ot 
birds  belonging  to  the  Lamindir,  or  Shrike  family, 
so  named  from  the  front  of  the  bead  being  dc 
fended  by  thick-sct  bristly  feathers:  Tribe,  Drn- 
tirostres. 

Ch.etocai.tx,  ke-tok'a-liks,  a.  ( chaite , hair  of  the 
head,  and  Ltilyr,  a calyx,  Gr.  from  the  cnlvx  l*eing 
covered  with  hairs.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
fruitescent,  twining  plants,  with  yellow  flowers: 
Tribe,  Lotea*. 

Ch.<etociiater,  ke-to-kra'tnr,  a.  (chaite,  hair  of  the 
head  or  mane,  and  crater,  a cup,  Gr.  from  the 
stamens  being  joined  at  the  base  into  a cup-shaped 
tube.)  A genus  of  Peruvian  plants:  Order,  Sa- 
mydacMe. 

Cfi.EToDKiiMia,  ke-to-derimis,  a.  (choke,  a brittle, 
and  derma,  tbe  skin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Clielifonn 
fishes,  in  which  the  body  is  entirely  covered  with 
sharp  prickles,  intermixed  with  soft  cilia*,  or  lobed 
appendages:  Family,  Balistid*:  Order,  Plecto- 
gnathea. 

ClMSTODOH,  ke'to-don,  a.  (c hake,  a bristle,  and 
odow,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  ol  fishes,  type  of 
the  family  Chatouida.  In  the  Chaetodous  the 
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body  is  oral  and  broad ; the  mouth  more  or  loss 
j pointed ; no  spine  on  the  preoperctilum,  or  prickle* 
before  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  single.  , 

, Cji.etodonii>.«,  ke-to-don'e-de,  t.  (efurtodim,  one 
of  the  genera.)  A family  of  Acanthopterygious 
fishes,  of  great  variety  and  beuuty,  dUtioguished 
j from  the  perches  chiefly  by  the  opercnlnm  or  gill- 
rover  being  without  prickles:  they  are  all  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ocean. 

Ch.ktooabter,  ke-to-gss'tur,  a.  (rAmfe,  and  gaffer, 
the  belly,  Gr.  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx  being  i 
bristly.)  A genus  of  South  American  plants,  with  • 
| purple  or  white  flowers : Order,  Mclostoinacca*. 

CiletolaBRUS,  ke-to-la'brus,  s.  (chaitr,  a bristle, 
snd  labros,  strong,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : Fa- 
mily, Gi*todonida*. 

j Chjetops,  ke'tops,  i.  (cAm'/e,  a bristle,  and  ops,  the  . 

eye,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  Myothe- 
i rina*,  or  Ant  Thrushes,  so  named  from  the  bristly 
i feathers  in  front  of  the  eyes : Order,  Merulidie. 

Ch.etopcs,  ke'to-pos,  ».  (ckaite,  and  jxnu,  a foot,  1 
Gr.)  The  Francolins,  a genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  Struthionida*,  or  I'artridge  family,  so  named  i 
from  the  tarsus  of  the  male  being  armed  with  . 
\ spurs. 

i Ch.etobpora,  ke-tos'po-ra.  t.  (cAaiVe,  a bristle,  and  1 
I */>orn,  a sporule,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  fine  ca-  \ 
pillary  divisions  of  the  filaments.)  A genua  of 
1 Aigw : Tribe,  Confervoidese. 

’ Cii.ktostoma,  ke-tos’to-tna,  a.  (ckat/e,  and  tioma, 
a mouth,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  calyx,  which  is 
girded  by  a ring  of  stiff  hairs  round  its  mouth 
under  the  lobe*  on  the  outside.)  A genus  of 
Brazilian  heath -like  undershrubs:  Order,  Melo- 
stomaceae. 

ClI.ETCRA,  ke-tu'ra,  t.  (ehaite,  and  oura,  a tail,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Hirundinida*,  or 
Swallow  family,  so  nr.med  from  tbe  shafts  of  the 
tail  being  prolonged  into  acute  points. 

ClI.ETURUB,  ke-tu'rus,  $.  (chaite,  and  ourrt,  a tail, 
Gr.  from  tbe  silky  appearance  of  the  panicles.) 
j A genus  of  plants : Order,  Grnminaceo?. 

I Chaff.,  tshofe,  t».  a.  (rchat-fftr,  Fr.)  To  excite  heat 
j by  friction ; to  excite  to  anger ; to  cause  to  fret ; 
to  provoke  or  incense;  to  perfume; 

Lilies  more  wliife  than  snow 
New  fall'n  from  lienven,  with  violets  mixed. did  prow; 
"Jin'..-  scent  so  c Hof  J Uie  neighbour  nir,  that  jou 
Would  surely  swear  Arabic  spices  grew.— £ihcaU*>0. 

— p.  n.  to  rage ; to  fret ; to  fume ; to  rave ; to 
fret  against  anything ; to  be  worn  or  fretted  by 
rubbiug ; 

The  troubled  Tiber  eh.ijtng  with  his  shares.—  Skats. 
— s.  heat  excited  by  friction ; rage;  fury;  passion ; 
fume;  pet;  fret;  storm. 

| Chafer,  tahafe'ur,  a.  One  who  chafes;  a beetle 
i of  the  genus  Scarabeus. 

j Ch apery,  tshafe’ur-e,  a.  A forge  in  an  iron-work  j 
j where  the  iron  is  made  into  liar*. 

' Chafe- wax,  tshafc'wax,  ».  The  officer  belonging 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Who  prepares  tbe  wax  for  < 
the  sealing  of  writ*. 

Chaff,  tshvf,  ».  (ce ir/J  Sax.  tnf  Put.)  The  dried 
bunks  or  calyces  of  corn  separated  in  the  processes 
of  thrashing  and  winnowing. 

Chaffer,  t-haf'fur,  r.  n.  (knttfm,  to  buy,  Germ. 
eeapimt,  Sax.)  To  bargain ; to  treat  stout  a pur- 
chase; to  haggle; — r.  a.  to  buy,  to  exchange;— 
a.  merchandise ; ware. — Obsolete. 

Small  ds'ffcr  doth  ease. — Skdlon's  Poems. 


CiiAFFEREB,  tshaf  fur-ur,  s.  A dealer;  a hard  bar- 
gainer. 

Chafferx,  tshaffnrn,  a.  ( echauffer , to  heat,  Fr.) 
A vessel  for  heating  water. 

ChaFFKBY,  tahaf fur-e,)  > . Traffic ; the  practice 

Chaffer,  tshaFfur,  ) of  buying  and  selling; 
merchandise. 

Chaffinch,  tshafinsh,  #.  The  Fringilla  ccelebs, 
a well-known  British  species,  the  male  of  which 
is  an  elegant  small  bin!  with  an  agreeable  note. 
Chaffinches  are  very  lively  in  their  movements 
and  are  common  in  orchards  gardens  groves  and 
pleasure  grounds.  They  build  generally  on  trees. 

Ciiaffless,  tahafles,  a.  Without  chaff. 

Ciiaffweed. — See  Gnaphalium. 

Chaffy,  tsliaffe,  a.  Like  chaff;  full  of  chaff; 
light. 

Chafing,  tshafe'ing,  a.  part.  Heating  by  fric- 
tion ; irrigating. 

Chafing -pish,  tshafelng-dish,  t.  A dish  or  ves- 
sel for  holding  live -coal  nr  charcoal;  a kind  of 
portable  grate  med  for  heating  anything  upon. 

Chagrin,  sha-green',  #.  (French.)  Ill  humour; 
vexation;  fretfulness;  peevishness; — r.  a.  (cA<*- 
griner,  Fr.)  to  vex;  to  put  out  of  temper;  to 
mortify. 

Chailletta,  shny-le'shc-a,  #.  (in  honour  of  M. 
Chaillet.)  A genus  of  shrubs  with  axillary  cymes 
or  racemes  of  flowers : Type  of  the  order  Chail- 
letiacea*. 

Chaii.i.etiaceje,  shayl-Ie-ti-a'se-e,  t.  (chaiUeHa, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  plants 
consisting  of  shrubs  with  alternate,  bistipulatc, 
short,  stalked,  oval,  acute,  feather-nerved,  entire 
leaves ; flowers  axillary,  white,  usually  with  the 
peduncles  adhering  to  the  petioles.  The  petals  or 
petal-like  scales  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
and  alternate  witli  its  lobe*. 

Chain,  tshane,  a.  (dicriue,  Fr.)  A series  of  link* 
fastened  one  within  another;  a bond;  a manacle; 
a fetter;  that  which  restrains  or  binds ; bondage; 
slavery ; ornament ; a series  linked  together,  as  of 
causes  or  thoughts ; a succession  ; a range  or  line 
of  things  connected.  In  Land  Surveying,  a chain 
divided  into  1 00  parts  or  links.  The  English,  or 
Imperial  chain  = 00  feet,  and  10  square  chains 
= 1 imp.  acre.  The  Scottish  chain,  formerly  in 
use,  contained  74‘12  feet.  Chain  liulc,  or  Rulo 
of  Equations,  an  arithmetical  formula,  of  German 
origin,  which  is  of  great  practical  utility,  particu- 
larly in  exchange  calculations.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  terms  being  stated  as  equations,  and 
connected,  as  it  were,  by  a chain,  so  as  to  obtain 
by  one  operation  the  same  result  as  by  any  num- 
ber of  different  questions  in  the  rule  of  three. 
Chainpump , a well-known  hydraulic  machine  for 
raising  water.  It  consists  of  two  collateral  K|unre 
barrels,  and  an  endless  chain  of  pistons  of  the  same 
form  fixed  at  proper  distances.  The  chain  is 
moved  round  a coarse  kind  of  whectwork,  with 
teeth  so  contrived  as  to  receive  one-half  of  the  flat 
pistons,  and  let  them  fold  in ; they  also  take  hold 
of  the  links  as  they  rise.  The  pistons  or  pallets 
bring  up  a lull  bore  of  water  in  tbe  pump.  Chain- 
shot,  two  cannon  balls  fastened  together  with  a 
short  chain,  designed  to  mangle  and  ruin  a ship’s 
sails  and  rigging.  Chaimrales,  broad  and  thick 
planks  projecting  horizontally  from  a ship's  out- 
side ; they  are  formed  to  extend  the  shrouds  from 
each  other,  and  to  give  greater  security  and  sup- 
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1 port  to  the  masts.  In  Shipbuilding,  strong  links 
or  plates  of  iron,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  bolted 
through  a ship’s  side  to  the  timbers.  Chainvork, 
applied  to  articles  of  manufacture,  in  which  cordage 
or  thread  is  linked  together  'n  the  form  of  a chain. 
Chainlimbcr , a piece  of  timber,  in  breadth  equal  to 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a brick,  used  for  strength- 
ening brick  walls,  by  inserting  in  the  middle  of 
the  height  of  the  story ; — r.  o.  to  fasten  or  bind 
with  a chain ; to  enslave ; to  keep  in  slavery ; to 
guard  or  keep  by  a chain ; to  unite. 

Chair,  tshare,  a.  (cAatre,  Fr.)  A moveable  seat; 
a scat  of  justice  or  of  authority ; a seat  fur  a pro- 
fessor in  a university,  or  a speaker  or  president  of 
a public  assembly  or  legislative  body;  figuratively 
used  in  such  cases  for  the  occupier  of  the  chair, 
os  1 address  the  chair a vehicle  on  poles  borne 
by  men  ; a sedan.  Chair  among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, certain  feasts  anciently  held  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  translation  of  the  see  or  seat  of  the  vicar- 
age of  Christ  by  St.  Peter.  Chair  for  railways,  a 
socket  of  cast-iron  used  upon  railways  to  support 
and  secure  the  rails;  if  intended  to  support  the 
ends  of  two  consecutive  rails,  it  is  termed  a double 
chair , otherwise  a single  or  intermediate  chair. 
CervU-chair,  a highly  ornamented  seat  from  which 
the  chief  public  officers  of  Rome  took  their  deno- 
mination of  cerules;  it  was  generally  made  of 
ivory  or  other  costly  material. 

Chairman,  tshare'man,  $.  The  person  appointed 
to  preside  over  any  assembly  or  legislative  body : 
a president;  a speaker  of  a deliberative  assembly; 

I a person  whose  occupation  is  to  carry  a sedan- 
| chair. 

Chaise,  share,  a.  (French.)  A light  two-wheeled 
I carriage  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses ; a carriage 
either  fur  pleasure  or  expedition. 

Chalaza,  ka-la'ia,  a.  (Greek,  hail.)  In  Botany, 
'(  a spot  on  the  seed,  indicating  where  the  vesseL  of 
the  raphe  terminate. 

Chalaza:,  ka-la'se,  a.  (chalaza,  hail,  Gr.)  In 
Physiology,  the  name  given  to  two  membranous 
chords  attached  near  to  the  poles  of  the  yolk  of 
an  egg ; a process  by  which  the  dcatrictila  is  kept 
uppermost  and  nearest  the  source  of  heat  in  incu- 
bation. 

Cualazicx,  ka-la'ihe-wn,  a (chalaza,  hail,  Gr.) 

| In  Pathology,  a little  tubercle  on  the  eyelid,  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a hailstone.  It  is  vulgarly 
termed  a atyt. 

Chalcedonic,  kal-se-don'ik,  a.  Relating  to  chal- 
cedony. 

Chalcedony. — See  Calcedony. 

Chalceus,  kal'se-us,  a.  (chalkizo,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  fishes  in  which  the  belly  is  prominent,  and  the 
tail  and  pectoral  fins  long:  Family,  Sslmonidie. 

Chalcides,  kal-si'des,  $.  (chalkizo,  I shine  like 
brass,  Gr.)  A genus  of  four-legged  saurian  rep- 
! tiles  covered  with  rectangular  scales:  Family, 
Scintidae. 

Chalciditeb,  kal-sid'e-tes,  I.  (chalkizo,  I shine  like 
brass,  Gr.)  The  Gall-flies,  a family  of  Hymen- 
I opterous  insects,  which  are  generally  very  small : 
their  antennas  are  almost  always  geniculated,  and 
j sometimes  pectinated ; the  body  and  limbs  are 
usually  ornamented  w ith  brilliant  metallic  colours. 
They  resemble  the  ichneumons  in  being  parasitical 
( in  their  larva  state,  and  also  the  ants,  in  some  of 
their  genera  being  without  wings. 

CllALCiTEB,  kal-si  les,  t.  (chalkizo,  Gr.)  A genus 
3oO 


of  the  Cucolin®,  or  parasitic  Cuckoos,  adorned 
with  plumage  of  a shining  metallic  green  lustre : 
Family,  Cuculid®. 

Chalcographf.r,  kal  - kog ' gre - far,  a.  (chalkoa, 
brass,  and  ffrapho,  I write,  Gr.)  An  engraver  in 
brass. 

Chalcography,  kal-kog'gra-fe,  i.  The  art  ol 
engraving  on  brass  or  copper. 

Chalconotus,  kal-ko-no'tus,  #.  (chalkoa,  brass,  and 
notos,  the  hack,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Family,  Scarabnid®. 

Chaldaxc,  kal-da'ik,  a.  Relating  to  Chaldea 
s.  the  language  of  the  Chaldeans. 

Chaldaism,  kal-da'izm,  i.  A peculiar  idiom  in 
the  Chaldee  dialect. 

Chaldean,  kal-de'an,  a.  A native  or  inhabitant 
of  Chaldea. 

Chaldee,  kal'dee,  a.  Pertaining  to  Chaldea. 

Chaldron,)  tsha'drun,  a.  (chaudron,  Fr.)  A 

Chaldron,!  heaped  measure  formerly  used  for 
coals,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  and  other  coarse  com- 
modities, but  now  prohibited;  it  contained  12 
sacks,  or  36  heaped  bushels.  Also,  a weight  for 
coals  still  used  in  London  and  Newcastle:  the 
London  chaldron  = 25$  cwt. ; the  Newcastle 
chaldron  of  8 wains  — 62$  cwL,  but  estimated 
for  boats  at  53  cwt. 

Ciialepus,  kal-e'pus,  i.  (chalepot,  savage,  Gr.)  A 
genns  of  Coleopterous  insects  : Tribe,  Cassid&re®. 

Chalice,  tshal'is,  #.  (calice,  Fr.)  A cup ; a bowl ; 1 
the  communion  cup  nsed  to  administer  the  wine  1 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist. 

CHALICED,  tshallst,  a.  Having  a cell  or  cup. 

Hark,  hark ! the  lark  nt  heaven's  pate  sings. 

And  Flxrbus  'pins  arise, 

His  steed*  to  water  at  those  sprinjrs. 

On  chalk'd  flowere  that  lies.— bkaia. 

Chalisoma,  ka-le-so'ma,  #.  (chalix,  a pebble,  and 
soma,  a body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  belonging 
to  the  family  Balistid®,  in  which  the  caudal  fin  is 
large  and  doubly  lunate,  and  the  second  dorsal  and 
anal  fiua  falcated : Order,  Plectognathea. 

CHALK,  tshawk,  a A massive,  opaque  carbonate 
of  lime,  of  a white,  greyish,  or  yellowish  colour, 
with  an  earthy  fracture.  It  forms  extensive  rocks 
in  the  south  and  south-east  of  England,  and  is  the 
newest  of  what  nre  termed  the  secondary  forma- 
tions. The  Chalk  farmatior,  is  composed  of  six 
groups  of  strata — the  Macstricht  beds,  the  tipper 
chalk  with  flints;  the  lower  chalk  without  flints;  { 
the  upper  green  sand ; the  gault ; and  the  lower 
green  sand.  The  organic  remains  are  very  nnmer-  , 
ous,  and  are  all  marine.  The  greatest  thickness 
of  the  formation  in  England  is  from  six  hundred 
to  one  thousand  feet.  Chalkatonca,  concretions 
formed  in  the  joints  of  persons  who  have  suffered 
long  from  gout ; chiefly  composed  of  uric  acid  and 
sods.  Black  chalk,  a carbonaceous  variety  of 
shale,  called  also  drawing  slate.  French  chalk, 
steatite  or  soapstone,  a soft  magnesian  mineral. 
Bed  chalk,  a clay  deeply  coloured  with  the  per- 
oxide of  iron,  of  which  it  generally  contains  from  ! 
15  to  18  per  cent. 

Chalk-cutter,  tshawk  'kut-  tor,  s.  A chalk- 
digger. 

Chalkiness,  tshaw'ke-nes,  i.  The  state  of  being 
chalky. 

Cualkoltte,  tshnwk'o-lite,  s.  (chalk,  and  liihn*,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  A green- coloured  mineral,  crystal i sod 
in  quadrangular  prisms  in  4,  6,  and  8-sided  tables, 
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and  rarely  in  acute  ami  oh. use  octahedrons.  It 
I consist.**,  according  to  Phillips,  of  oxide  of  uranium, 
60.00;  phosphoric  acid,  16.00;  oxide  of  copper, 

I 9.00;  water,  15.00:  sp.  gr.  3.33. 

| Chalkpit,  tahawk'pit,  a A pit  from  which  chalk 
is  dng. 

| Chalky,  tshawTce,  a.  Consisting  of  chalk;  im- 
pregnated with  chalk. 

' CHALLENGE,  tsbal'lenj,  a A summons  to  coinhat; 
a demand  of  something  as  doe;  an  invitation  to 
settle  a dispute  or  controversy  by  duel.  In  Law, 

I an  exception  to  jurors,  made  by  the  party  put  on 
l trial.  Among  Hnnters,  the  crying  of  hounds 
at  the  first  scent  of  their  game ; — v.  a.  to  call 
another  to  answer  for  an  offence  by  combat ; to 
call  to  a contest;  to  accuse;  to  call  to  answer; 
to  object  to  a juror  or  jurors  as  unfit  or  prejudiced ; 

• to  claim  as  due;  to  call  to  the  performance  of 
condition! ; to  object. 

CflALLKKGKAiiLB,  tshaTlenj-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
called  to  account ; liable  to  challenge. 

1 Challenger,  tshal'len-jur,  a One  who  defies  or 
' summons  another  to  combat;  one  that  claims 
superiority;  a claimant;  one  who  objects  to  a 
juror  or  jurors  in  a trial.  , 

j Chai.onus,  ka-lo’nua,  s.  A genus  of  Hytnenopter- 
ous  insects : Tribe,  Ichneumonide. 

Chalybeax,  ka-lib’e-an,  a.  (chnlybs,  iron  or  steel, 
Lat.)  Pertaining  to  hard-tempered  iron  or  stecL 

Chalybeate,  ka-lib'e-ate,  i.  (from  the  Chnlybes,  a 
people  of  Scythia  who  were  employed  in  the  min- 
ing of  iron.)  A word  applied  to  medicines  and 
mineral  waters  containing  iron. 

I Cham,  kam,  a.  (Persian.)  The  sovereign  prince  of 
Tartaiy,  by  way  of  distinction — commonly  written 
I Khan. 

j Cham  a,  kam 'a,  «.  A genus  of  marine  Molluscs, 

! having  an  irregular  bivalve  shell  attached  by  the 
lower  valve,  and  a single  lengthened  tooth  in  one 
valve,  with  a corresponding  groove  in  the  other : 
Family,  Cliamacea. 

CilAMACEA,  ka-mase-a,)  t.  (choma,  one  of  the 
i Chamiile,  kam'e-de,  / genera.)  A family  of 
| couchiferotu  Mollusca,  plan'd  by  Cuvier  between 
the  Mytillacea  (muscles),  and  Cardncea*  (cockles). 

Charade,  sha-mad',  a.  (French.)  Tho  beat  of  the 
drum  which  announce*  a surrender,  or  parley. 

ChamjEDOB&a,  ka-me-do're-a,  t.  ( chamai , on  the 
ground,  and  dorta,  a gift,  Gr.)  A genus  of  South 
American  palm-tree# : Order,  Palmacem. 

Cham^fistula,  ka-me-fis'tu-la,  a (choma,  a bo- 
tanical word,  signifying  false,  snd  fistula , a pipe, 
Lat.  from  its  cylindrical  pods.)  A genus  of  Legu- 
I minous  trees  or  shrubs  with  yellow  flowers:  Tribe, 
Cassiese. 

Chamalaucium,  kam -e-la  w'she-um,  a (chamni- 
leule,  an  humble  poplar,  Gr.?)  An  Australian 
i genus  of  shrubs  with  white  axillary  flowers : Or- 
j der,  Myrtaceae. 

1 Cham.eledon,  ka-me-le'don,  A (eA/mwi,  on  the 
ground,  and  ledon,  a kind  of  ristns,  Gr.)  A genus 
| of  plants  formed  from  the  Azalea  procumbens  of 
Linnvus : Order,  Khodoractuc. 

Cham.emelim,  ka-me-me'lis,  A ( chamai , on  the 
ground,  and  melon , an  apple,  Gr.  in  alhision  to 
the  dwarfish  nature  of  the  shrub,  and  its  fruit 
resembling  an  apple.)  A genns  of  plants,  natives 
of  Madeira  : Order,  Pomnceas. 

CiiAMJtRHomrs,  ks-me-ro'dns,  a (chamai,  on  the 
ground,  and  rhodos,  a ruse,  Gr.)  A genus  of 


small  plants  with  purple  or  white  flowers : Order, 
RoaacMB. 

Ciiam.ekofs,  kam-e'mp«,  a ( chamai,  on  the  ground, 
and  rope a,  club-shaped,  Gr.)  The  Palmetto,  a 
genus  of  dwarf  fan-palm-trees:  Order,  Palmacese. 
CHAM.ESClADirM,  ka-me-se-a'de-um,  A (chamai, 
on  the  ground,  and  skiadion,  an  umbrella,  Gr.) 

An  Umbelliferous  plant  witli  a tusifonn  root  and 
yellow  petals,  a native  of  Caucausua  and  Cappa- 
docia. It  is  allied  to  the  bnnium  or  earth-nut. 
Chamber,  tshamc'bnr,  a ( kamara,  Or.  chambre, 
Fr.)  An  apartment  in  a house  ; a retired  room  ; 
any  cavity  or  hollow ; a court  of  justice ; the  hol- 
low part  of  a mortar  or  gun  in  which  the  charge 
is  lodged  ; the  cavity  where  the  powder  is  lodged 
in  a mine.  Chamber  Council,  a private  or  secret 
council ; confidential  communication.  Chamber 
Counsel,  a counsellor  who  may  be  consulted  in  liis 
chambers,  but  does  not  undertake  cases  in  court. 
Chambers  of  the  Eye,  anterior  and  posterior,  are 
the  minute  spaces  between  the  cornea  and  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris,  and  between  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  iris  and  the  crystaline  lens,  occupied  by 
the  aqueous  humour;  subsequent  to  the  expiration 
of  the  fietal  state,  they  form  but  one  cavity.  Cham- 
ber of  a IsOck,  in  canals,  the  space  between  the 
gates  in  which  the  vessels  rise  and  sink  from  one 
level  to  another,  in  order  to  pass  the  lock.  Cham- 
bered Shells,  applied  to  those  shells  of  Cephalopoda  ‘ 
which  have  their  cells  divided  by  septa,  as  in  the 
nautilus,  ammonites,  spirula,  See.  Presence  Cham- 
ber, a room  in  a palace  in  which  the  sovereign 
receives  the  subject.  Chamber  Story,  that  story 
of  a house  appropriated  for  bed-rooms  ; — v.  n.  to 
be  wanton ; to  intrigue ;— r.  a.  to  shut  np  in  a 
chamber. 

A begRarly  drunkard  is  linlcd  to  the  storks,  whiles 
the  rich  is  chambered  up  to  sleep  out  his  surfeit. — Bishop  I 
JktlTt  Contempt. 

Cuamherkl,  kam'bril,  a In  Farriery,  the  joint 
or  bending  of  the  hind  legs  of  a horse. 

Cham  merer,  tshamebur-ur,  $.  An  intriguer. 
Chambering,  tahame'bur-ing,  a Lewdness;  wan-  i 
tonnesA 

Let  us  wnik  honestly  as  in  the  day ; not  in  riotinp  and 
drunkenness ; uol  in  chambering  and  wantonness. — Horn. 
xiiL  13. 

Chamber  la  in,  tshamc'bnr- lain,  a An  officer  ( 
charged  with  the  management  and  direction  of  a j 
chamber;  a municipal  servant  who  has  the  charge  j 
of  the  city  rents  and  revenues.  J^ord  High  Cham- 
berlain of  Great  Britain,  an  officer  of  the  crown,  [ 
whose  office  is  to  perform  certain  duties  at  the 
coronation.  He  has  also  the  provision  of  every- 
thing in  the  House  of  Lords  ; he  disposes  of  the 
sword  of  state,  and  has  under  him  the  gentleman 
tuber  of  the  black-rod,  yeomen  ushers,  and  door- 
keepers. Ix>rd  Chumberbtin  of  the  Household,  un 
officer  who  1ms  tho  oversight  of  all  other  officers 
belonging  to  the  sovereign’s  chambers,  except  the 
precinct  of  the  bedchamber. 

Chambkrlainship,  tsbarae'bur-iano-ship,  s.  The  1 
office  of  a chamberlain. 

Chambermaid,  tshamc'bur-mayd,  $ A female 
who  has  charge  of  the  sleeping  apartments  in  an 
inn  or  other  establishment,  applied  formerly  to  a 
lady’s  maid. 

Ch  amulet,  kam 'let,  r.  a.  (from  cmneloL ) To 
vary ; to  variegate. — Obsolete. 

Some  have  veins  more  varied  and  wbUted,  as  the  i 
oak  w hereof  n nluscoat  is  made.— Awon. 


Chameleon,  ka-melc-un,  s.  (eJtamaileon,  Or.)  A 
prims  of  saurian  reptiles,  with  feet  and  tail  or- 
ganized for  climbing  tree*.  They  lire  on  flies 
1 and  insects.  Owing  to  the  rtle  mttcoswn,  con- 

II  taining  two  kinds  of  colouring  matter,  the  animal 

frequently  changes  colour  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, a property  which  has  rendered  it  an  object 
j of  curiosity  in  ail  ages.  It  has  been  fabled  as 
j living  on  nir.  Chameleon  mineral,  a compound 
I of  manganeeic  acid  and  potash ; so  named  from 
I the  variety  of  tints  it  displays  when  dissolved  in 
water. 

Chamkleoxida,  kam-c-le-on'e-<le,  s.  (chameleon, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A family  of  Lizards,  furnished 
with  four  scan. tori  si  feet ; the  toes  syudaetyle,  two 
before  and  two  behind ; the  tongue  vermiform,  and 
capable  of  great  extension  ; the  tail  prehensile, 
i Chamkleonize,  ka-me'le-o-nize,  r.  a,  To  change, 
like  the  chameleon,  into  various  colours. 
ChamfloT. — See  Camlet. 

Chamfer,  tsham 'fur,  e.  a.  To  channel;  to  make 
indentures  or  furrows  in  stones,  pillars,  or  other 
ornamental  parts  of  a building;  to  wrinkle;  to 
cut  into  a sloping  form. 

Chamfer,  tsham’fur,  ) l.  (chamfrtin,  Fr.)  In 
Cham  fret,  tsham'fret,  J Architecture,  a term  ap- 
plied to  anything  originally  right-angled  at  a slope 
or  bevel,  so  that  the  plane  it  forms  is  less  inclined 
than  a right-angle  to  the  planes  it  intersects. 
Chamira,  ka-imra,  «.  ( chamai,  on  the  ground,  Gr. 
from  its  weak  prostrate  nature.)  A genus  of 
Cruciferous  plants,  native*  of  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope:  Tribe,  Iieliophilesp. 

j Chamois,  sham'oy,  *.  Kupicapra,  a genus  of  nnte- 
lopes,  of  which  only  one  species  is  known.  Its 
j peculiarity  consists  in  the  horns  being  vertical  to 
the  plane  of  the  face;  the  limbs  are  strong,  and 
resemble  those  of  goats.  It  inhabits  the  wildest  ! 

| and  most  abrupt  regions  of  high  mountains.  It  I 
is  social  in  manners,  living  iu  herds  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty,  some  of  which  act  as  sentinels, 
j Ch  a Mol  site,  sham  ny- site,  s.  (from  Momt  Cha - 
mouon,  in  the  Valais,  where  it  is  dug  as  an  iron 
I ore.)  A missive  mineral  of  a greenish-grey  or 
black  colour,  and  having  a granular  earthy  fracture, 
j It  contains,  according  to  Berthicr,  oxide  of  iron, 
j G0.5;  silica,  14.3;  alumina,  7.8;  water,  17.4. 
j Chamomile,  kam'o-milc,  a.  The  Anthoinia  noblis, 
the  flower-heads  of  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
; bitter  extract,  are  used  in  medicine  as  strengthen- 
ing : their  essential  oil  is  aromatic  and  stimulant, 
j Chamorcims,  ka-mawr'kis,  t.  (chamai,  on  the 
I ground,  Gr.  and  orcAis,  the  plant  of  that  name.) 

< A pretty  little  Alpine  plant,  constituting  a genus 
of  the  order  Orchidace*. 

Champ,  tsharnp,  r.  a.  To  bite  with  a frequent  ac- 
tion of  the  teeth;  to  devour; — r.  n.  to  chew;  to 
perform  frequently  the  action  of  biting. 
Champagne,  sham-pane',  $.  A class  of  light  wines 
of  superior  delicacy,  divided  into  red  and  white  1 
kinds,  named  from  Cluunpagne  in  Franco. 

CHAMJ-AJNi*  } slllra~PIU1''.  * A "P™  coontIT i 
Of  all  these  hounds, 

! I With  shadowy  forests  and  with  ctauipaip**  rich’d. 

We  make  thee  lady. — Skakt. 

— -a.  open  or  flat. 

The  efamfxtin  head 
Of  a steep  wilderness.— 

j Cham  pain,  sham-pane',  s.  In  Heraldry,  a marie 

j! 


of  dishonour  in  the  eoat-of-arms  of  him  who  kill* 
a prisoner  of  war  after  he  has  called  for  quarter : 
also  written  Point  Champain. 

Champa wk,  kam'pawk,  a.  ( Chmopoca,  an  island 
between  Camboge  and  Cochin-China,  of  which  it 
is  a native.)  The  Michaelia  champam,  a tree 
with  large  copper-coloured  or  vellow  flowers,  which  j 
are  sweet-scented  during  the  any,  but  fetal  at  night. 

It  is  held  in  high  religious  veneration  by  the  Hin-  i : 
dooa. 

Chamfer,  tahsm'pur,  a.  A biter  qr  nihhler. 

Champertor,  tshsm'pur-tur,  t.  In  I Jtw,  a person  ) 
who  moves  suits,  or  causcs  them  to  he  moved,  with  j j 
a view  to  carry  on  the  process  at  his  own  risk ; j j 
the  property  or  money  sued  for  being  partly  ’ 
divided  with  the  chumpertor  in  the  event  of  a j 
favourable  issue. 

Champerty,  tsham 'pur- te,  i.  ( champart , Fr.)  A i 
bargain  made  with  either  plaint  iff  or  defendant  in 
any  suit,  to  have  a part  of  the  land,  debt,  nr  other 
things  sued  for,  to  the  party  who  undertakes  the 
process  at  his  own  expense. 

Champion,  tsham'pe-nn.  ».  (French.)  A person 
who  undertakes  a combat  in  the  place  of  another, 
or  ii}  his  own  cause;  a hero;  a successful  com- 
batant; one  bold  in  contest.  Champion  of  the 
king  or  queen,  an  officer  who  rides,  armed,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  on  the  day  of  coronation,  while 
the  sovereign  is  at  dinner,  and,  by  herald,  makes 
proclamation,  ‘ That  if  any  man  shall  deny  the 
king’s  (or  queen’s)  title  to  the  crown,  he  is  there 
ready  to  defend  it  in  single  combat;'  which  being 
doue,  the  sovereign  drinks  to  him,  and  then  pre- 
sents him  with  the  cup  for  his  fee; — v.  a.  to 
challenge  to  the  combat. 

The  seed  of  Ranquo  kings ! 

Rather  then  ho,  come  fate  Into  the  list. 

Ami  ehampim  me  to  the  utterance.—  Skak$. 

Champion  ESS,  tsham'pe-un-ea,  i.  A female  chain 
pioa. 

The  champion***  had  harnessed  her  peacocks  to  go  for 
Samios. — Jtrydcn. 

Championship,  taham'pe-un-sliip,  a.  The  state 
or  position  attained  by  a champion. 

Champs  a,  kamp'sa,  $.  The  Alligator,  a genus  of 
the  order  Emydoeaurca,  or  Crocodiles,  iu  which 
the  muzzle  is  elongated,  the  teeth  unequal,  the 

- lower  canines  received  into  corresponding  pits  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  the  feet  pectinated. 

Chance,  tsbans,  a.  (French.)  A casual  event;  a 
circumstance  taking  place  without  any  apparent 
cause ; a tiling  happening  without  previous  ar-  . 
rangement ; fortune ; accident ; fortuitous  event ; 
success  ; luck ; misfortune ; possibility  of  any  oc- 
currence ; — a.  happening  unexpectedly ; — p.  n.  to 
happen ; to  fall  out ; to  arrive  without  arrange- 
ment. 

ClIANCKAULE,  uhunfe'a-bl,  a.  Accidental;  un- 
foreseen. 

ChanckfiL,  tshans'ful,  a.  Hazardous;  full  of 
risk. — Obsolete. 

In  tills  adventurous,  cJumee/,,1  jeopardy. — Spcnoer* 

Chancel,  tshan'sel,  *.  (French.)  That  part  of  the  i 
eastern  end  of  a church  in  which  the  altar  it  placed. 

Chancellor,  tshnn'scl-lur,  s.  ( chancederu,  Fr.) 
An  officer  of  the  highest  power  and  dignity  in  va- 
rious public  establishments.  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  Great  Britain,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  is  the  highest  honour  of  the  long  robe ; he 
is  the  first  person  of  the  realm,  after  the  sove- 
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reign  and  princes  of  the  blood,  in  matters  of  state 
and  justice,  haring  the  authority,  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  moderate  the  law  according  to  equity  ; 
but  his  decrees  may  be  reversed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  over  which  he  presides  by  virtue  of  his 
office.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer , the  officer 
who  has  the  custody  and  control  of  the  funds  of  the 
■ national  exchequer.  Chancellors  of  the  Duchy  of 
I Ixincaster , or  of  any  other  duchy,  are  the  chief j udges 

of  their  several  courts,  and  determine  all  controver- 
sies relative  to  duchy  lands,  &c.  Chancellor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  is  an  officer  who  seals  the 
commissions  and  mandates  of  the  chapter,  keeps 
the  register  of  their  proceedings,  and  delivers  acts 
j thereof  under  the  seal  of  their  order.  Chancellor 
of  a University,  ono  who  seals  the  diplomas,  or 
letters  of  degrees,  Sec.,  given  in  the  university 
I Chance-medley,  tshans'med-le,  s.  In  Law,  the 
accidental  killing  of  a person  without  premedita- 
tion or  evil  intent ; as  a workman  throwing  down 
rubbish  from  a budding,  having  previously  given 
warning,  kills  a person  : in  such  a case  it  is  called 
chance-medley , or  misadventure. 

: Chancery,  triian'sur-e,  s.  (chancelleries  Fr.)  The 
j highest  court  of  jtuttice  next  to  the  Parliament. 
It  is  also  called  a Court  of  Equity.  It  acts  by 
assisting  the  common  law,  supplying  its  defirien* 
cies,  but  supporting  its  rules;  no  judgment  of  law 
being  reversable  by  a decree  in  Chancery. 

Chancre,  shangk'ur,  s.  ( karkinos , cancer,  Gr.) 
An  ulcerous  sore  which  arises  from  the  direct  ac- 
: tion  of  the  syphilitic  poison. 

I Chanckous,  shangk'rus,  a.  Ulcerous ; having  the 
qualities  of  a chancre. 

! Chandelier,  shan-dc-leer',  s.  (French.)  A frame 
with  branches  for  lighting  a room.  In  Fortifica- 
tion, a moveable  parapet,  serving  to  support  fas- 
cines to  cover  pioneers. 

! Chandler,  tshand'lur,  a.  A person  who  sells  can- 
dles ; s dealer. 

j Chandlerly,  tshandlur-Ie,  a.  Like  a chandler, 
i Chandlery,  tshand'lur-e,  s.  The  commodities 
j sold  by  a chandler. 

j Ciiandoo,  shan'du,  s.  An  extract  of  opinm  pre- 
pared by  the  Chinese  for  smoking, 
i Chan  dry,  tahand'dre,  s.  The  place  where  candles 
j are  kept. 

To  mistake  six  torches  from  the  ehandry,  and  give 
; them  one.— Ben  Jonson. 

Chanfrin,  tsban'firin,  r.  (chanfrttn,  Fr.)  The  fore- 
part of  a horse's  head. 

Change,  tshanje,  v.  a.  (changer,  Fr.)  To  put  one 
thing  in  the  place  of  another;  to  quit  anything  for 
the  sake  of  another;  to  give  and  take  reciprocally; 
to  alter ; to  vary  the  appearance  of  anything ; to 
barter ; to  shift ; to  discount  a larger  piece  of 
money  into  several  smaller ; — r.  «.  to  undergo 
change ; to  suffer  alteration  ; to  change  as  the 
moon  ; — s.  an  alteration  of  the  state  of  anything ; 
a succession  of  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another ; 
a revolution;  the  time  of  the  moon  in  which  it 
I begins  a new  monthly  revolution ; novelty ; a state 
1 different  from  the  former;  an  alteration  of  the  or- 
1 der  in  which  a set  of  bells  are  sounded  ; that  which 
makes  % variety ; that  which  may  be  used  for  an- 
other of  the  same  kind;  small  coins  of  money  which 
may  be  given  for  larger  pieces ; the  dissolution  of 
1 the  body;  death.  Change  for  exchange,  a place 
where  persons  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Changes  in  Mathematics,  the  permutations  or  varia- 


tions which  any  number  of  things  may  undergo,  j 
in  reference  to  order  or  position. 

Clt  A NO  EARLE,  tshanje 'a- bl,  a.  Subject  to  change;  ! 
fickle;  inconstant;  possible  to  change;  mutable; 
variable. 

CllANOEADLKNKSfl,  tshanje ' n - bl  - no*,  s.  Jncim-  ! 
•fancy  : fickleness ; susceptibility  of  change ; in-  1 
stability.  * 

Chan  dearly,  tshanje'a-blc,  ad.  Inconstantly. 

Changeful,  tshanje  fdl,  a.  Full  of  change ; in  i 
constant ; uncertain  ; mutable ; subject  to  varia 
tion.  | 

Changeless,  tshanje 'les,  a.  Without  change;  j 
constant ; not  subject  to  variation. 

Changeling,  tshanje'ling,  s.  A child  left  or  taken  j 
in  the  place  of  another;  an  idiot ; a fool ; one  apt  1 
to  change  awavorer;  anything  changed  and  put  j 
in  the  place  of  another. 

Changeu,  tfthnnje'ur,  s.  A person  employed  in  ' 
changing  or  discounting  money;  ono  who  alters 
the  form  of  anything. 

Chank,  tshunk,  s.  A name  given  in  the  Eust 
Indies  to  certain  varieties  of  the  shell  Volnta  gravis, 
fished  np  by  divera  in  the  Gulf  of  Munaar,  on  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  Ceylon.  Then  are  two  kinds, 
payel  and  patty , one  red  and  the  other  white ; the  ! 
latter  is  of  little  value.  These  shells  are  exported 
to  India,  where  they  are  sawed  into  rings  of  various 
sizes,  and  wont  on  the  arms,  legs,  lingers,  and 
toes,  by  the  Hindoos.  A third  species,  opening  to  I 
the  right,  is  rare,  and  very  highly  valued.  The  ' 
demaud  for  these  shells,  caused  by  the  religious  ! 
rites  of  the  Hindoos,  was  formerly  so  great,  that 
00,000  rix-dollars  per  annum  were  received  by  the 
government  for  the  right  of  fishing  them  ; but  the  I 
demand  decreased,  until  tho  revenue  became  not  I 
worth  collecting.  The  fishery  is  now  free  to  all.  ; 

Channel,  tshan’nel,  s.  (catwl,  Fr.)  The  bed  or 
deepest  part  of  a river,  harbour,  strait,  &c.,  which 
is  moat  suitable  for  tbc  track  of  shipping ; also,  an 
arm  of  the  sea  running  between  an  island  and  the  I 
mainland ; a long  gutter  or  canal  sunk  below  the  ' 
surface  of  a body;  that  through  which  anything  1 
passes ; — v.  a.  to  cut  channels;  to  form  n channel. 
Channel-leaved , in  Botany,  folded  together,  so  as 
to  resemble  a channel  fur  conducting  water. 

Channelled,  tahan'neld,  a.  jtarU  Having  a chan-  j 
nel  or  chanucls  grooved  longitudinally. 

Chanson,  shan'son,  s.  (Frenclu)  A song. 

These  Christmas  carols  were  festal  chantewt.  for  en- 
livening the  merriments  of  the  Chmtnitui  celebrity.— 

Warton. 

Chant,  tshant,  v.  a.  ( chanter , Fr.)  To  ring;  to 
celebrate  by  song ; to  ring,  aa  in  church  service; 
to  repeat  words  with  a chanting  modulation ; — 
v.  n.  to  ring;  to  make  melody  with  the  voice; — s. 
song;  melody;  a part  of  the  church  service  with 
and  without  the  organ.  I 

Chanter,  Uhan'tur,  s.  One  who  chants ; a song- 
ster; one  who  prerides  over  the  choir;  the  priest  , 
of  the  chantiy;  the  tenor  or  treble  pipe  of  a bag- 
pipe. 

Chanticleer,  tshan'te-klcer,  s.  (chant,  crowing,  . 
and  dair,  clear,  Fr.)  The  name  given  to  the  cock,  \ 
from  the  clearness  and  loudness  of  his  crow. 

Within  this  homestead  lived  without  a peer. 

For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  chant  icUcr. — J Oyilcn.  ] 


CnANTRESB,  tshan'tres,  s.  A female  Biuger. 
Chantry,  Ulinn'tre,  i.  A church  or  chapel  en- 
dowed for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priests, 
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for  the  purpose  of  singing  masses  for  the  souls  of  ! 
the  donors,  or  such  u the  donors  have  appointed 
to  be  prayed  for. 

Chaos,  ka'oa,  #.  (Gr.  and  Lat.)  A word  used  to 
express  a supposed  confused  state  of  matter  pre- 
vious to  its  being  formed  into  regular  order,  or 
those  laws  had  come  into  operation  by  which 
harmony  and  order  were  first  establidred  in  the 
material  universe.  Chaos  was  personified  as  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  and  invoked  as  one  of  : 
the  infernal  powers; — confusion;  disorder;  irre- 
gular mixture ; anything  in  a state  of  disorganiza- 
tion, or  of  which  the  parts  cannot  be  distinguished. 

Chaotic,  kay-ot'ik,  a.  Resembling  chaos;  con- 
fused ; in  a state  of  great  disorder. 

Chap,  tabop,  e.  a.  (happen,  to  cut,  Dut)  To  break 
into  gapings ; to  crack  or  cleave ; — v.  n.  to  crack 
into  small  fissures  or  slits,  as  sometimes  occur  in 
tbc  skin  of  tbe  hand  or  in  the  lip; — s.  a cleft; 
an  aperture;  an  opening;  a chink;  a gaping; 
the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  of  a beast. 

Froth  fills  his  chaps,  he  sends  a grunting  sound. 

And  part  ho  chums  and  part  beldam#  uw  ground. 

-iVylia 

CnAP,  tBhnp,  s.  Used  in  some  places  as  an  abbre- 
viation for  the  word  c/wpman;  also,  a contemp- 
tuous expression  for  a youth. 

I Chapk,  tanape,  t.  ( ehappe , old  Fr.)  The  catch  of  : 
anything  by  which  it  is  held  in  its  place,  as  the 
hook  ot  a scabbard  by  which  it  sticks  in  the  belt ; 
the  point  by  which  a buckle  is  held  to  the  back 
strap;  a brass  01  silver  tip  or  awe  that  strengthens 
the  end  of  tbe  scabbard  of  a sword. 

Chapeau,  bha-po',  *.  (French.)  A hat  or  cap.  In 
Heraldry,  an  ancient  cap  of  dignity  worn  by  dukes; 
it  ia  frequently  borne  above  a helmet  instead  of  a 
i wreath,  under  gentlemen’s  crests. 

CllAFEL,  tfibap'd,  s.  ( chapeUt , Fr.)  A building  for 
religious  worship,  erected  separately  from  a church, 
and  served  by  a chaplain.  In  human  Catholic 
churches,  and  in  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches, 
chapels  are  generally  annexed  in  the  recesses  on 
tbe  sides  of  the  aisles.  Chapels  of  ease , built  in 
large  parishes  for  the  accommodation  of  the  in- 
habitants; parochial  chapels,  distinct  from  tbe 
mother  church ; free  chapels , founded  and  endowed 
by  kings  and  noblemen : domestic  chapels , places 
ot  worship  erected  by  private  persons  for  the  use 
of  their  families.  Chapel,  among  Printers,  a term 
used  for  the  priuting-office,  or  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  rules  which  the  workmen  may  agree 
upon  for  tbe  preservation  of  good  order  in  the 
office ; — v.  a.  to  deposit  in  a chapel ; to  enshrine. 

Give  us  the  bones 

Of  our  dead  kings,  that  we  may  chapel  them,— 

Bern.  A-  J-let 

Ciiafeless,  tahapeles,  o.  Wanting  a chape. 

Cuapelet,  tabapVlet,  ) a.  ( chapdet,  Fr.)  A pair 

Chaflet,  tshap  let,  > of  stirrups,  with  stirrup 
leathers  attached. 

Chapella>'Y,  tsbap'cl-la-ne,  *.  A place  of  wor- 
ship dependent  on  some  other  church  for  support. 

CiiAFELLING,  tahap'el-ling,  s.  A sea  term  for  turn- 
ing a ship  round  when  close  hauled. 

Chafblry,  tshap'el-re,  s.  The  jurisdiction  or 
bounds  of  a chapel,  as  distinguished  from  a parish, 
or  that  belonging  to  a church. 

Chaperon,  tshap-ur-oon',  s.  (French.)  A hood  or 
covering  for  the  head,  anciently  worn  by  the  po- 
pulace of  both  sexes,  but  afterwards  appropriated 
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to  knights  of  the  garter,  doctors,  and  licentiates  in  1 
colleges.  In  Heraldry,  a little  escutcheon  fixed  . 
in  the  forehead  of  a horse  that  draws  a hearse  at  ; 
a funeral ; — v.  a.  to  attend  on  a lady  in  a public 
assembly. 

Chapfallen,  tshop'fawln,  a.  Having  the  mouth 
shrunk. 

Till  they  be  chaf/aBm,  and  their  tongue*  at  peace, 
Nuil'd  iu  their  coffins  sure.  I’ll  ne'er  belles e cm. — 

/Iran.  A*  Flti. 

Chapiter,  tshap'e-tur,  s.  ( cha/nteau,  Fr.)  The 
upper  part  of  a column.  In  Law,  such  articles  as 
sre  delivered  by  the  month  of  the  justice  in  his 
charge  to  the  inquest. 

Chaplain,  tshap’liu,  s.  ( chapehita,  Fr.)  An  eccle- 
siastic who  performs  divine  worship  in  a chapel, 
on  board  a ship,  or  to  a regiment  of  land  furcea. 

A clergyman  retained  by  a sovereign,  or  private 
person,  to  conduct  divine  worship. 

Chaplaincy,  ukap'liu-ae,  s.  The  office  of  a chap- 
lain. 

Chaplainship,  tsbsplin-ship,  s.  Tbc  office  or 
business  of  a chaplain  ; the  possession  or  revenue 
of  a chape L 

C11APLE8A,  tshoples,  s.  Without  any  flesh  about 
the  mouth. 

Now  rhayAtu,  and  knocked  about  tho  niuziard  with  a 

sexton’s  spade.—  fhaks. 

Chaplet,  tahap'let,  1.  (chape Jet,  Fr.)  A garland 
or  wreath  to  be  worn  about  the  head ; a string  of 
beads  used  by  Roman  Catholics,  by  which  they 
count  tbe  number  of  their  prayers.  In  Architec- 
ture, a moulding  carved  into  beads,  olives,  and 
the  like. 

Chapman,  tsbnp'man,  1.  ( ceapman,  Sax.)  A cheap- 
ener ; ono  who  offers  as  a purchaser ; a seller ; a 
trafficking  trickster.  In  Scotland,  a travelling 
dealer,  or  packman. 

Fair  Diomede,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 

Ihtpruisc  the  thing  that  you  intend  to  baj.—Skaks. 

CHAPPY,  tahop'pe,  a.  Cleft ; cut  asunder  : open  ; 
gaping. 

Chaps,  tshops,  *.  The  mouth  or  jaws. 

Their  wliclps  at  home  expect  the  promis'd  food. 

And  long  to  temper  their  dry  chaps  in  blood. — 

Ih-f dsn. 

CnAPTALIA,  shap- talent,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Chap- 
toL)  A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder, 
Labiatiflone. 

Chapter,  tshap'tur,  1.  (chapitre,  Fr.)  A division 
of  a book ; a society  or  community  of  clergymen 
belonging  to  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches ; also, 
a meeting  of  the  members  of  an  order  of  knight- 
hood ; a place  where  delinquents  receive  discipline 
and  correction;  a decretal  epistle.  Chapter-house, 
an  apartment  of  a cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
in  which  the  heads  of  the  church  or  the  chapter 
meet  to  transact  business; — v.  a.  to  tax;  to  cor- 
rect ; to  take  to  task. 

Chaptkel,  tshap'trel,  s.  The  capital  of  a pier 
or  pilaster  which  receives  an  arch. — See  Impost. 

Char,  tsbdr,  v.  a.  (derivation  uncertain.)  To  burn 
to  a cinder ; to  perform  a business ; 

That  char  Is  e/tarr'd ; that  busincaa  is  despatch’d.— /?«*. 
v.  n.  to  work  at  others’  houses  by  the  day,  without 
being  a hired  servant ; — s a fish ; work  done  by 
tbc  day;  a single  job  or  task; 

By  such  poor  passion,  as  the  maid  that  milk*. 

And  does  the  meanest  char*. — Skats. 

Charred  wood,  the  outer  surface  of  wood  which 
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has  Ntn  charred,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  dee ay 
when  buried  in  the  soil.  The  practice  of  time 
carbonizing  posts  is  common  in  most  parts  of 
Europe 

CriAKA,  ka'ra,  a.  (the  name  of  a plant  mentioned  in 
Commentaries,  the  root  of  which  was  used 
by  the  Roman  soldiers  as  food.)  A genus  of 
Aljjic,  found  in  ponds:  Tribe,  Confervoida?. 

Chau  ac  in  us,  ka-m -sin'ns,  a.  A genus  of  short, 
ovate,  obtuse-headed  fishes,  inhabitants  of  the 
rivers  of  America : Family,  Salmonidte. 

Charact,  kar'act, ) * . ...  , * 

Cuakect]  Wekt,)  '■  A"  1IUJCrlPtl°n.  Obsolete. 

Etren  so  may  Angelo, 

In  all  his  dromes,  ch-irwls,  titles,  forma, 
lie  an  arclivillain. — iShakt. 

Character,  kar'ak-tur,  a.  (Latin,  caractere,  Fr.) 
A mark;  a stamp;  a representation;  a letter 
used  in  writing  or  printing;  a mark  or  figure 
made  by  stamping ; the  hand  or  manner  of  writ- 
ing ; a representation  of  the  qualities  of  a person ; 
an  account  or  representation  of  the  distinguishing 
charaeteri'tics  of  anything ; the  assemblage  ^’quali- 
ties, natural  or  acquired,  which  distinguishes  one 
person  from  another ; a person.  In  Natural  His- 
tory, the  peculiar  discriminating  qualities  or  proper- 
ties of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals ; — v.  a.  to 
inscribe;  to  engrave;  to  describe;  to  denominate; 
to  characterize. 

Chakacterisx,  kar'sk-tOT-izm,  s.  The  distinction 
of  character. — Obsolete. 

The  ch ararferitm  of  an  honest  man  : he  looks  not  to 

what  he  might  do,  but  what  he  should. — Bp.  JJuU. 

Characteristic,  kar-ak-te-ris'tik,  a.  That  which 
constitutes  the  character;  that  which  distinguishes 
a person  or  thing.  Characteristic  of  a logarithm, 
is  its  index  or  exponent.  Characteristic  triangle 
of  a curve,  a rectilinear  right-angled  triangle,  whose 
by  pot!  uni  use  makes  a part  of  the  curve  not  sensi- 
bly different  Irom  a tight  line. 

Characteristic,  kar-ak-te-ris'tik,  ^ a.(kar~ 

CllAllACTKKlHTICAL,  kar-uk-tc-ris  te-kal, ) akieris- 
tikos , Gr.)  That  constitutes  the  character,  or 
marks  the  distinguishing  qualities  or  peculiarities 
of  persons  or  things. 

Characteristically,  kar-ak-te-ris'te-kal-le,  ad. 
In  a manner  that  distinguishes  character. 

Characteristic aln ESS,  kar-sik-te-ris'te-kal-nes, 
*.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  characteristic. 

Characterization,  kar'ak-tur-e-za-sbun,  a.  Act 
of  characterizing. 

Characterize,  kar'ak-te-rize,  r.  a.  ( karakterizo , 
Gr.)  To  give  a character  or  an  account  of  tho 
personal  qualities  of  any  person  ; to  diftinguiah  or 
m.irk  the  peculiar  features  of  a circumstance,  per- 
son, or  thing ; to  engrave  or  imprint. — Obsolete 
in  the  last  two  senses. 

Characterless,  kar’ak-tur-les,  a.  Without  bold 
or  prominent  features  of  character. 

Character?,  kur'ak-tur-e,  s.  Impression;  mark; 
distinction. — Obsolete. 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  eharaeUry.— Shake. 

Charade,  aha-rade',  s.  (French.)  A trifling  species 
of  composition  or  literary  amusement,  in  which 
the  subject  must  be  a word  of  two  syllables,  each 
forming  a distinct  word,  and  these  two  syllables 
are  to  be  concealed  in  an  enigmatical  description, 
first  separately,  and  then  together. 

Cm akadki adh.e,  ka-ra-dre-a'dre,  s.  (t haradrius, 
to 


one  of  the  genera.)  A family  of  wading-hirds,  in- 
cluding the  plovers,  lapwings,  couriers,  dec. 

Char  vdrius,  ka-ra'dre-us,  a.  The  Plovers,  a gen  ns 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Grallatores.  There 
are  four  British  species — the  golden  plover,  the 
dotterel,  the  ring-dotterel,  and  the  Kentish  plover. 
These  birds  prefer  bare  places,  along  which  they 
run  with  great  celerity.  They  repose  on  the 
ground,  and  never  perch  for  the  night,  or  roost  on 
trees.  They  feed  on  worms  and  molluscous  ani- 
mals; in  obtaining  which,  they  are  seen  most  ac- 
tively engaged  in  moist  weather : hence  tho  mane 
plovers— (pluciers,  pluviales , Fr.) 

Cuakanx,  ka'ranks,  t.  A genus  of  fishes,  with 
oval  or  oblong-oval  arid  compressed  bodies : Fa- 
mily, Zi'idrr. 

Charcoal,  tahdrlcole,  a.  The  residue  of  wood 
after  being  charred,  being  carbon  in  a nearly  pore 
state.  The  wood  is  burned  with  an  imperfect  access 
of  air,  or  is  heated  or  distilled  in  iron  cylinders, 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  a collection  of  its  vola- 
tile products,  among  which  are  tar  and  pyroligne- 
ous acid,  or  impure  vinegar.  Coke  is  the  term 
used  for  charred  coal. 

Chard,  tshdrd,  a.  Charda  of  artichokes  are  the 
leaves  tied  and  wrapped  up,  except  the  head,  in 
straw.  Chords  of  beat  are  plant*  of  white  beat 
transplanted. 

Chahfron,  tshdr'fron,  > a.  In  Plate  Armour, 

CllAMP-FREUf,  sham  frane,  f plates  of  steel  or 
pieces  of  leather  used  to  protect  the  face  of  a 
horse. 

Charge,  tshdrj,  v.  a.  (French.)  To  intrust;  to 
commission  for  a certain  purpose ; to  impute  as  a 
debt ; to  impute  to,  as  cost  or  hazard ; to  impose 
as  a task ; to  accuse ; to  censure ; to  challenge ; 
to  command ; to  enjoin ; to  fall  upon ; to  attack  ; 
to  burden ; to  load  ; to  cover  with  something  ad- 
ventitious ; to  load  as  a musket  or  cannon ; to  lay 
npon,  as  to  charge  a building  with  ornaments; 
to  communicate;  to  put  to  expense; — 1».  n.  to 
make  an  onset; — a.  care;  custody;  trust  to  de- 
fend; precept;  mandate;  command;  commission; 
trust  conferred ; office ; accusation  ; imputation  ; 
the  person  or  thing  intrusted  to  the  care  or  man- 
agement of  another;  an  exhortation  of  a judge  to 
a jury,  or  a bishop  to  his  clergy;  onset;  the  signal 
to  fall  upon  enemies ; the  posture  of  a weapon 
fitted  fur  the  attack  or  combat ; a load  or  burden; 
what  anything  can  bear;  the  quantity  of  powder 
and  ball  put  into  a gun  or  musket;  cost;  expense; 
an  entry  of  the  price  of  goods  on  the  debit  side  of 
an  account.  In  Electricity,  the  accumulation  of 
the  electrical  fluid  at  any  given  part  of  an  appara- 
tus, as  induces  it  to  fly  off  with  violence  from  the 
charged  body.  In  Heraldry,  the  figures  repre- 
sent’d on  the  escutcheon,  by  which  the  bearers 
are  distinguished  from  one  another.  In  the 
Veterinary  art,  a preparation,  or  a sort  of  oint- 
ment, of  the  consistence  of  a thick  decoction,  used 
as  a remedy  for  sprains  and  inflammation.  In 
Painting,  an  exaggerated  representation  of  any- 
thing. 

Chargeable,  tshdr^a-bl,  fl.  Expensive;  costly; 
imputable,  as  a debt  or  crime ; subject  to  charge 
or  accusation ; accusable. 

Charok ableness,  tshdr  ja-bl-nea,  a.  Costliness ; 

expensiveness ; cost. 

Charge  ABLY,  tshcJrja-Ue,  ad.  Expensively;  at 
great  cost. 
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j Charof.ful,  tahdij'fdl,  a.  Expensive;  costly. — 
Obsolete. 

How  much  your  chain  weigh*  to  the  utmost  caret. 
The  lineiu-s#  of  the  gold,  the  eKargcful  fashion. — 
Shahs, 

Cn  aroeless,  tslidrjles,  a.  Cheap;  unexpensive. 
j Charger,  tshdr'jur,  s.  One  who  charges  another 
in  a lawsuit ; a high-mettled  horse,  or  one  used 
• in  charging  an  enemy ; a large  dish. 

And  she,  being  before  instructed  of  her  mother,  said. 

Give  me  here  John  the  Baptist’*  head  in  a (Juiiycr.  — Afatt. 

air.  8. 

CnARlANTHE.E,  kar-e-an'tfc-«,  a.  ( cfoiritmthu* , one 
i of  the  genera.)  A suborder  of  the  Melostomnceaj, 
in  which  the  anthers  are  two-celled,  bursting  lon- 
gitudinally by  two  chinks ; the  fruit  Reshy ; the 
seeds  wedge-shaped  and  angular. 

Cli AR1ANTHUS,  kar-e-au 'thus,  a.  ( choircia , beautiful, 
and  antkos , a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  West  In- 
dian shrubs  with  showy  purplo  flowers : Order,  j 
' Mclastomticejc. 

Ciiarii.y,  tsha're-le,  ad.  (from  chary.')  Warily; 
frugally. 

Chariness,  tsha'rc-nes,  a.  Caution;  nicety;  j 
scrupulousness. 

Chariot,  tsliar'e-ut,  a.  (French.)  A four-wheeled  1 
carriage;  also,  a lighter  kind  of  coach.  In  Anti- 
quity, a car  or  vehicle  used  in  war.  The  Roman 
triumphal  chariot  was  generally  made  of  ivory,  of 
a tower-like  or  cylindrical  figure,  decorated  with 
erowna  and  rich  gilding  on  the  top,  and,  when  re- 
presenting a victory,  stained  with  blood.  Chariot - 
race,  nn  ancient  sport  in  which  chariots  were  driven 
for  a prize  ; — v.  a.  to  convey  in  a chariot. — Sel- 
dom used. 

An  angel  all  in  flames  ascended. 

As  in  a Aery  column  charhting 
His  godlike  presence. — Milton. 

Charioteer,  tshar-e-ut-teer',  a.  A person  who 
' drives  or  conducts  a chariot ; but  chiefly  used  in 
I speaking  of  the  chariots  employed  by  the  ancients 
i in  war  and  public  games. 

I Charibtia,  taha-ris'te-a,  a.  A family  feast,  cele- 
brated among  the  Romans,  on  the  11th  of  the 
I calends  of  March,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  of 
Concord.  The  Chariatia  was  instituted  to  re-es- 
tablish peace  and  unity  in  families  embroiled,  or 
at  variance  among  themselves, 
i Charitable,  tsbar'e-ta-bl,  a.  (French.)  Benevo- 
lent ; kind  or  liberal  in  giving  relief  to  the  poor ; 
disposed  to  tenderness  in  consideration  of  the 
wants  and  sufferings  of  others;  relating  to  charity; 

| kind  in  judging  of  others,  apart  from  bias  or 
< asperity. 

Charitableness,  tshar'e-ta-bl-ne*,  a.  The  exer- 
cise of  charity ; the  deposition  to  bo  charitable. 

! Charitably,  tshar'e-ta-ble,  ad.  Kindly ; liberally, 

! with  a disposition  to  help  the  poor;  benevolently. 

CilARITATlVE,  tshar'o-tay-tiv,  a.  ( charitatif  old 
Fr.)  Disposed  to  tenderness. 

Ciiarites,  charVtes,  a.  In  Mythology,  the  three 
Graces,  the  daughters  of  Venus,  by  Jupiter  or  f 
Bacchus.  They  were  the  constant  attendants  of 
their  mother,  and  arc  represented  as  young,  beau- 
tiful, and  modest  virgins,  holding  one  another  by 
the  hand.  They  presided  over  kindness,  and  had 
the  festival  called  Charisia  held  in  honour  of  them. 
They  were  termed  Aglnia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne. 

Charity,  tshar'e-te,  a.  ( chnriUu , Lat.  charite , Fr.) 
Tenderness  ; kindness ; love ; goodwill ; benevo- 
lo 


lencc ; disposition  to  thhik  well  of  others  in  judg- 
ing of  individual  character;  free  from  bias  or 
asperity  in  giving  an  opinion ; the  theological  vir- 
tue of  universal  love  to  mankind,  and  supreme 
love  to  God ; liberality  to  the  poor  in  giving  re- 
lief ; any  act  of  kindness  or  benevolence.  Sisters 
of  Charity,  the  name  given  to  an  institution  of 
females  in  France,  whose  office  is  to  attend  the 
sick.  They  form  a similar  society  to  that  of  the 
Beguins  in  Flanders. 

Chakk,  tsluirk,  v.  a.  To  burn  to  a cinder;  to  char. 

— Obsolete.  I 

Or  if  it  flame*  not  out,  charts  him  to  a coal.— Ortw. 

Charlatan,  shdr  la-tun,  a.  (French.)  A quack;  ' 
a mountebank;  an  assuming,  empty  pretender; 
an  empiric. 

CllAttLATANlCAL,  slidr -la-tnn'e-kal,  a.  Qtiacklsh; 
ignorant ; making  unwarrantable  pretensions. 

Charlatanry,  shdr'Ia-tan-re,  a.  Quackery;  de- 
ceit; wheedling  with  prctcusions;  cheating  with 
plausible  words. 

Charles's- wain,  tshJrlzlz-wane,  a.  In  Astro- 
nomy, seven  stars  in  the  constellation  called  Urm 
Major,  or  the  Great  Bear. 

Charlock,  tshdr'lok,  a.  The  Sinapis  arversis,  a 
small  Cruciferous  plant  with  yellow  flowers,  a very 
common  and  troublesome  weed  iu  corn-fields — 
sometimes  called  i did  mustard. 

Charm,  tsharm,  a.  ( charms , Fr.)  Words,  charac- 
ters, or  magical  influence,  at  one  time  imagined  to 
have  some  occult  or  unintelligible  power;  something 
which  enlists  the  affections  and  subdue*  opposi- 
tion ; something  that  can  please  irresistibly; — s.  a 
to  fortify  with  charms  against  evil ; 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crest*, 

I bear  a eJuirmed  life.—. Skats. 

to  make  powerful  by  charms ; to  summon  by  in- 
cantation ; to  subdue  hr  the  power  of  pleading  ; 
to  overpower  or  subdue  the  mind  by  irresistible 
leasurc ; to  tuno;  to  temper; — v.  w.  to  sound 
annoniously. 

Ciiarmer,  tshdr'mur,  a.  One  who  charms,  or  has 
the  power  of  enchantment ; one  who  pleases  and 
delights  the  affections. 

Charm krebb,  tshrfr’mur-es,  a.  An  enchantress 
Chormertsaia, 

And  old  witches,  and  sorccrcssi*. — Chauetr. 

CHARMFUL,  tshdrm'ful,  a.  Abounding  with  charma. 

Charming,  tsbdr'ining,  a.  part.  Flensing  in  ths 
highest  degree. 

Charmingly,  tshdr'ming-le,  ad.  In  a manner  to 
please  exceedingly ; delightfully. 

Charming  ness,  tshdr'miug-nes,  a.  The  power  of 
plescsing. 

Charmless,  tshrfrmles,  o.  Without  the  power  of 
charming;  destitute  of  charms. 

Charnel,  Uhdr'nel,  a.  (French.)  Containing  flesh  | 
or  carcasses. 

Charnel-house,  tshdr'nel-hows,  a.  The  place 

* under  churches  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  j 
deposited. 

Charon,  ka'run,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Mythology,  the  J 
sou  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  whose  office  was  to  con- 
duct souls  across  the  Stygian  lake,  to  receive 
judgment  from  (Earns,  Rliadamanthus,  and  Minus 
the  judges  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Charlie,  tshdr'pe,  a.  (French.)  Lint  or  scraped 
linen  used  in  dressing  wounds. 

Cuarry,  tshar're,  a.  Uelating  to  chareoaL 
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CniRT,  tshdrt,  s.  (chaiia,  Lot.)  A by  df> 'graphical 
or  sea  map  for  the  use  of  navigators,  being  a pro- 
jection of  some  part  of  the  sea  in  piano,  showing 
the  sea-coasts,  rocks,  sands,  bearings,  &c. 

Chart,  Globular,  is  a projection,  so  called  from 
the  conformity  it  bears  to  the  globe  itself.  This 
is  a meridional  projection,  in  which  tlie  parallels 
are  equidistant  circles,  having  the  pole  for  their 
common  centre,  and  the  meridians  curvilinear  and 
inclined,  so  as  all  to  meet  in  the  pole,  or  common 
centre  of  the  parallels. 

Chart,  Mercator's , like  the  plain  charts,  has  the 
meridians  represented  by  parallel  right  lines,  and 
the  degrees  of  the  parallels,  or  longitude,  every- 
where equal  to  those  at  the  equator,  so  that  they 
are  increa.se!  more  and  more  above  their  natural 
size  as  they  approach  towards  the  pole ; but  then 
the  degrees  of  the  meridians,  or  of  latitude,  are  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  at  the  same  part ; 
so  that  the  same  proportion  is  preserved  between 
them  as  on  the  globe  itself. 

Charts,  Ifydrograph icnl,  are  sheets  of  large  paper, 
on  which  several  parts  of  the  land  and  sea  are 
described,  with  their  respective  coasts,  harbours, 
i sounds,  flats,  rocks,  shelves,  sands,  &c.;  also  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  the  latitudes  and  lon- 
gitudes of  the  places. 

Charts,  Plain , Lave  the  meridian  ns  well  as  the 
parallels  of  latitude  drawn  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  every- 
where equal  to  those  at  the  equator. 

Cii  irtb,  Sehmographic, , are  partic  ular  descriptions  of 
the  appearances,  spots,  and  macula;  of  the  moon. 

I Charts,  Topographic,  are  draughts  of  some  small 
parts  only  of  the  earth,  or  of  some  particular  place, 

I without  regard  to  its  relative  situation,  as  London, 
York,  &c. 

Chartaceous,  kdr-ta'shus,  a.  (chartu,  paper,  Lat.) 
Having  a texture  like  paper;  papery. 

Charter,  tslulr'tur,  s.  (dvirtrr,  Fr.)  Tn  Law,  a 
written  instrument  executed  with  usual  forms,  by 
which  the  sovereign  grants  particular  privileges  to 
tow  ns,  corporations,  &c. ; an  instrument  executed 
in  due  form,  conferring  immunities,  exemptions,  or 
privileges;  a written  evidence  of  things  done 
; between  man  and  man.  Chniierlanrl,  bind  held 
by  charter,  or  by  evidence  in  writing.  Ch/trter- 
i party,  in  Commerce,  an  agreement  about  the  hire 
of  a vessel  and  the  freight,  containing  the  name 
i and  burthen  of  the  vessel,  the  names  of  the  master 
and  freighter,  and  every  other  particular,  as  the 
rate  of  freight,  time  of  loading  and  unloading,  Ac. 

Chartered,  Uhdr'turd,  a.  Privileged;  invested 
with  privileges  by  charter. 

Chartism,  Mufr'tixm,  s.  The  principles  hdd  and 
promulgated  by  the  democratic  body  called  Char- 
tists, as  contained  in  the  document  called  the  Pco- 
1 pie’s  Charter,  in  which  universal  suffrage,  annual 
parliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  electoral  districts,  and 
payment  of  members  of  parliament,  were  the  five 
leading  points;  applied  also  to  the  combined  efforts 
made  by  the  working  classes,  to  inflncncc  the  legis- 
lature in  favour  of  Chartist  principles. 

Chartist,  tahdr'tist,  s.  A person  holding  the  views 
contained  in  the  People’s  Charter;  an  ultra- radical 
reformer. 

Ch artless,  tsluirtles,  a.  WY.hout  a chart. 

| Chartreuse,  | shdr'troos,  $.  (French.)  A cele- 

Cii aktueux.  ) brated  monastery  of  Carthusians; 
also,  a mo uk  of  the  order  of  St.  Bruno. 


Cii  \rtulary,  kdr'tu-Iar-e,  s.  A collection  if 
charters  belonging  to  a religious  house  or  church. 

Chary,  Mm' re,  n.  ( cearig , Sax.)  Careful;  cau 
tions ; wary ; frugal. 

Cii arybdis,  ka-ribTdia,  t.  (Greek.)  A dangerous 
whirlpool  in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  nearly 
opposite  to  Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  lu  Mytho- 
logy, it  is  said  that  Charybdis  was  an  avaricious 
old  woman  who  stoic  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  for 
which  theft  she  was  struck  with  lightuiug  by 
Jupiter,  and  changed  into  a whirli»ool. 

ClIASABLB,  tbha'sa-hl,  a.  That  may  be  chased. 

ChasaLIA,  ka-sa'le-a,  s. (in  honour  of  D.  Chasal.)  A 
genus  of  glabrous  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Mauri- 
tius : Order,  Cinchonacea;. 

Chase,  tshose,  t?.  o.  (chatter,  Fr.)  To  hunt  or  pur- 
sue ; to  pursue  as  an  enemy ; to  drive  away  or 
press  forward ; to  follow  as  an  object  desirable ; 
to  drive  from  place  to  place  ; to  chase  metals. — 
Sec  Enchase; — t.  hunting,  as  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase ; pursuit  of  anything  as  game ; fitness  to 
be  hunted,  or  appropriate  for  the  chase  or  sport ; 
pursuit  of  an  enemy,  or  of  something  noxious; 
pursuit  of  something  desirable,  as  fame  or  plea- 
sure ; the  game  bunted ; an  open  ground  or  re- 
ceptaclo  for  deer  and  other  animals,  less  than  a 
park ; (chaste,  Fr.)  a frame  of  iron  used  by  prin- 
ters, to  hold  and  wedge  up  types,  when  set  up  and 
arranged  for  the  press ; chase  of  a gun  is  the 
whole  length  of  the  bore  ; chase  guns,  in  a ship- 
of-war,  guns  placed  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship, 
used  in  pursuing  an  enemy,  or,  in  the  stem, 
when  chased  by  another  ship.  Chase  mortise,  or 
Pulley  mortise , a long  mortise  cut  lengthwise  in 
one  of  a pair  of  parallel  timbers,  for  the  insertion 
of  one  end  of  a transverse  timber,  by  mailing  the 
latter  revolve  ronnd  a centre  at  the  other  end, 
which  is  fixed  in  the  other  parallel  timber. 

Ctiaber,  tsha'sur,  t.  One  who  chases;  a pursuer; 
a driver ; a hunter. 

Chasm,  kazm,  t.  (chatma,  Gr.)  A beach  unclosed; 
a deft ; a gap ; an  opening ; a void  space ; a va- 
cuity. 

Ciiasme,  kas'me,  s.  (Greek,  gaping.)  A genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Scaraba-khe. 

Chasm  ed,  kazmd,  o.  Having  gaps  or  openings. 

CllABMODEB,  kas-mo'dcs,  s.  (ehasvwdes,  given  to 
yawning,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  resembling  the 
lllcnny,  but  havirtfc  the  head  crested  and  more 
prolonged;  the  dorsal  fin  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  and  united  to  the  caudal:  Family,  Blcnnidtc. 

Chap  modi  a,  kns-mo'de-a,  s.  (chasmcrfis,  given  to 
yawning,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  Rutilinse  or  Metallic  beetles. 

Chasmodon,  kas-mo'don,  s.  (chasma,  gaping,  and 
odous,  a tooth,  Gr.)  An  apterous  genus  of  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Ichnenmonkhe. 

Chasmoitercb,  kas-mop'te-ms,  s.  (chasma,  gap- 
ing, and  pteron,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cole- 
opterous insects : Family,  Soarabicidie. 

CuASStrns,  alias' Barzc,  a.  (French.)  A French 
term  for  a select  body  of  light  infantry,  who  are 
required  to  be  particularly  light  and  expert  in  their 
movements.  Chasseurs  a chcval,  a kind  of  light 
horse  in  the  French  Bervicc. 

Chaste,  telioste,  a.  (French.)  Uncontaxninated; 
free  from  illicit  sexual  intercourse ; pure ; in  lan- 
guage or  composition,  pure  and  genuine ; tree  from 
corrupt  or  barbarous  jargon;  void  of  extravagant 
or  flatulent  allusions;  true  to  tlie  nuptial  vow. 
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CHASTE-EYED— CHATTERING. 


CHATTY— CHECK. 


ClIASTE-EYED,  tahaste’idc,  a.  Having  chaste  or 
modest  eyes. 

The  oak -crown’d  sister*,  and  their  duute-*yc-.t  queen. 

—V’iiiiiS. 

Chastely,  tshaate'le,  ad.  Without  incontinence ; 
purely;  without  contamination;  without  coante  or 
barbarous  phrases. 

Chasten,  tsha'sn,  r.  a.  (chi /tier,  Fr.)  To  correct; 
to  punish  ; to  mortify  or  inflict  puin  with  a view 
to  amendment ; to  purify  from  vices  by  moral  or 
i physical  agency. 

Chasten ea,  tsbas-te-ne'a,  k.  (in  honour  of  Victo- 
rina Chastenay.)  A genus  of  South  American 
plants:  Order,  Mclustoinoccs:  Suborder,  Chari* 
anthfic. 

Ciiastenek,  tsha'sen-ur,  t.  One  who  chastens  or 
I corrects. 

! Chasten  ess,  tsbaste'ncs,  t.  Chastity ; purity ; purity 
| of  writing. 

j Chaste- thee,  tsbaste'tre,  t.  The  Agnus  Casta, 

I and  other  plants  of  the  genus  Vitex. — Which  see. 

Chastisablk,  tshas-ti'za-bl,  a.  Deserving  chas- 
! tisement. 

Chastise,  tslias-tize'.  r.  a.  To  punish,  with  a view 
to  the  correction  of  the  offender ; to  reduce  to  or- 
I dcr  or  obedience ; to  repress ; to  restrain  ; to  awe. 

Chastisement,  tshas'tiz-ment,  s.  ( chatiment,  Fr.) 
Correction  ; punishment ; pain  inflicted  for  crimes 
committed. 

Chastiser,  tshas-tiz'or,  r.  One  who  chastises  or 
corrects  by  punishment. 

CHASTITY,  tshaa'te-tc,  t.  (caetitas,  Lat.  chattel e,  Fr.) 
Purity  of  the  body  ; freedom  from  obscenity;  free- 
dom from  gross  mixture  of  any  kind ; purity  of 
language ; unadulterated. 

Chasuble,  tshas'u-bl,  a.  That  part  of  a priest’s 
habit  worn  over  his  surplice  when  he  says  mass. 

Chat,  tshat,  v.  n.  (probably  contracted  from  chatter.') 
, To  prate  ; to  talk  idly;  to  prattle  ; to  talk  in  an 
easy  or  familiar  way ; — v.  a.  to  talk  of ; — ».  idle 
talk  ; prate ; alight  or  familiar  tattle. 

Chate,  abate,  $.  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  Hairy 
Cucumber,  or  McIod,  Cttcumis  chute : Order,  Cu- 
curbitacesc. 

Chateau,  sha-to',  s.  (French.)  Formerly  used  to 
denote  a castle  or  baronial  seat  in  Frauce,  but  now 
the  name  of  a country  seat. 

Ciiatelaky,  shat'el-luy-ne,  s.  The  district  under 
the  dominion  of  a castle.  « 

Chatelet,  shat'e-let,  *.  A little  castle. 

Chatoyant,  sha-toy-ang,  a.  (French.)  In  Miner- 
alogy, applied  to  stones  of  an  undulating  lustre, 
like  that  of  a cat’s  eye  in  the  dark 

Chatoyment,  sha-toy-mang,  a.  (French.)  Change- 
ableness of  colour  in  a mineral. 

Chat-potatoes,  tshat 'po-ta'toze,  9.  Small  pota- 
toes given  to  pigs  or  poultry. 

Chattel,  tshat'tel,  r.  Any  moveable  property. 

Chatter,  tabat'tur,  v.  n.  ( caqueter,  Fr.)  To  utter 
confused  sounds  without  arrangement  or  meaning; 
to  jabber  like  a monkey  or  a magpie ; to  talk  idly 
or  carelessly; — ».  noi*e  like  that  of  a monkey  or 
magpie ; unmeaning  talk. 

Chatter-box,  tshat  lur-bnks,  t.  A word  of  con- 
| tempt  for  an  incessant  talker. 

Chatterer,  tshat'ur-ur,  t.  A prater ; an  inces- 
sant or  idle  talker. 

Cjiaitekkrs,  tshat'tur-urs,  9.  A name  given  to 
birds  of  the  family  Airt]»eiidse. — Which  see. 

Chattering,  Uhat'tur-uig,  t.  Idle  or  unprofitable 
JWfl 


talk  ; unmeaning  or  confused  sounds,  as  of  meg* 
pies. 

CiiATTr,  tsbat'te,  o.  Full  of  talk;  chattering; 
conversing  freely. 

Chat-wood,  tshat' wood,  s.  Small  sticks  or  spray 
fit  only  to  be  u>ed  as  fuel. 

CUAUDKON. — See  Chaldron. 

CllAULloDKft,  kaw- ll'o-des,  9.  A genus  of  Neu-  | 
ropterous  insects : Family,  Planipcnnea. 

Chauliodub,  kaw-li'o-dus,  s.  A genus  of  birds, 
belonging  to  the  Anatine  or  River -ducks. 

CllAL’N,  tohawn,  $.  A gap ; a chasm. 

Full  of  crannies,  full  of  dkuiuu.—Oo^nwee.  I 

— e.  n.  to  open. — Obsolete. 

Chaunt. — See  Chant. 

Chaw,  tshaw,  r.  a.  ( ccointn , Sax.)  To  grind  or 
champ  with  the  teeth;  to  masticate;  to  ruminate; 

— 9.  the  jaw  or  chap. 

Chawdkon,  tshaw'drun,  s.  Entrails. 

Add  thereto  a tiger’s  (Aotnlron, 

For  Hie  ingredients  of  our  cuuldron. — Shalt. 

Chat,  shay,  9.  The  root  of  the  plant  Oldenlamlia 
umbellata,  used  for  giving  the  beautiful  red  of  the 
Madras  cottons. 

Cheap,  tshepe,  a.  (ceap,  Sax.)  To  be  had  at  a low 
rate;  purchased  for  a small  price;  of  small  value; 
easy  to  be  had ; not  respected ; common; — 9.  bar- 
gain ; purchase. — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

Cheapen,  tshe'pn,  v.  a.  ( ceapian , Sox.)  To  lessen 
the  value  of ; to  attempt  to  purchase ; to  bid  for 
anything ; to  ask  the  price  of  a commodity. 

Rich  she  shall  be,  that’s  certain  ; wise,  or  IH  none; 

virtuous,  or  I'd  never  cbeaj. w»»  her.— Shalt. 

Cheapenkr,  tshepe'en-ur,  9.  One  who  cheapens; 
one  who  bargains. 

Cheaply,  tshcpe'le,  ad.  At  a small  price;  at  a 
low  rate. 

Cheapness,  tshepe'nes,  9.  Lowness  in  price. 

Cheat,  tshete,  r.  a.  (ccalla,  cheats,  Sax.)  To  de- 
fraud ; to  deceive  in  a bargain  ; to  impose  upon  ; 
to  trick  ; — 9.  a fraud  ; a trick ; an  imposture ; a 
person  guilty  of  fraud ; one  who  cheats. 

C11EATABLKXES8,  tshete 'a*  bl-nes,  9.  Liability  to 
be  cheated  ; disposition  to  cheat. 

Cheat-bread,  tahcte'bred,*.  ( [achetj  bought,  Fr.?) 
Fine  bread  not  baked  in  the  family. — Obsolete. 

Cheater,  tshete' ur,  9.  One  who  practises  fraud. 

Check,  tshrk,  v.  a.  ( echec , Fr.)  To  put  a stop  to; 
to  restrain ; to  hinder ; to  curb ; to  reprove  ; to 
chide ; to  compare  any  bill  or  paper  with  its 
counterpart,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its 
authenticity;  to  control  by  a counter-reckoning; 
to  com  (tare  the  items  of  an  account  with  vouchers, 
so  as  to  check  and  control  it,  and  ascertain  its 
correctness  and  justness ; — p.  n.  to  atop ; to  make 
a stop ; to  clash ; to  interfere ; 

If  love  cht<k  with  buaiueu,  it  troubleth  men’s  fortunes. 

—Bacon. 

— 9.  a stop ; sadden  restraint ; continuous  re- 
straint ; a rebuff;  hinderance ; curb;  control; 
government ; a reproof ; a slight ; a dislike ; a 
sudden  disgust ; the  person  checking  accounts, 
sales,  or  conduct  of  others;  the  cause  of  restraint; 
the  corresponding  cipher  of  a bank-bill;  the  dratlt 
for  money  on  a bunker  is  also  frequently  so  called; 
a term  used  in  the  game  of  chess,  when  one  player 
obliges  the  other  to  move  or  guard  his  king; 
checkered  cloth ; checker  check-roll,  a roll  or  book 
containing  the  names  of  persons  who  are  in  the 
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pay  of  and  attendance  on  the  sovereign,  or  other 
great  personage ; clerk  of  the  check,  a person  in 
the  royal  household  who  baa  the  check  and  con- 
trol of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.  In  Falconry, 
when  a bird  forsakes  her  proper  game  to  follow 
rooks,  magpies,  or  other  birds  that  cross  her 
path. 

Checker,  tshek’ur,  r.  a.  To  variegate  with  cross 
lines  or  cross  stripes  of  different  colours ; to  form 
into  little  squares  like  a chess-board ; to  diversify 
with  different  qualities,  scenes,  or  circumstances ; 
— 4.  one  who  checks  or  restrains;  one  who  re- 
bukes ; a chess-board. 

Checker,  tabek'ur,  ) ».  Work  varied 

Checker- work,  tshck'ur-wurk,)  alternately  as 

to  its  colours  or  materials. 

Checkless,  uhek'les,  a.  Uncontrollable;  violent. 

Checkmate,  tsbek'mate,  a.  The  movement  on  a 
chess-board  which  hinders  the  opposite  men  from 
moving ; — v.  a.  to  finish. 

Our  days  be  datyd 

To  be  OKdfcwiateJ 

With  drawttya  of  death.— Skelton. 

Check-roll,  tshek'rol,  $.  An  old  term  for  a roll 
or  book,  containing  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
are  attendants  on,  and  in  the  pay  of,  great  per- 
sonages. 

Check Y,  tahek'e,  #.  In  Heraldry,  a term  for  the 
shield,  or  any  part  of  it,  when  it  is  divided  into 
checks  or  squares. 

Cuedkl’S,  ke'dru*,  t.  A genus  of  fishes,  in  which 
the  lips  are  tubercnlatcd,  and  the  dorsal  fin  situ- 
ated near  the  caudal : Family,  Salmonidse  : Sub- 
family, Cyprinas. 

Cheek,  tslieek,  i.  (ceac,  Sax.)  The  side  of  the  face 
below  the  eyes.  In  Mechanics,  those  pieces  of 
timber  in  any  machine  which  form  corresponding 
sides,  or  which  are  double  and  alike.  In  Ship- 
building, two  pieces  of  timber  fitted  on  each  side 
of  the  mast,  at  the  top,  serving  to  strengthen  it, 
and  haring  holes  in  them,  called  hounds,  through 
which  the  ties  run  to  hoist  the  yards.  Also,  the 
uppermost  rail  or  piece  of  timber  in  the  beak  of  a 
ship.  Cheek  of  a mortise,  the  two  solid  parts 
up<>n  the  sides  of  the  mortise.  Cheek  bone,  the 
bone  of  the  cheek.  Cheek-tooth , the  hind  it  tojth 
or  tusk.  Cheek-by-jotel , an  old  expression  signi- 
fying closeness  or  proximity. 

The  cobbler,  smith,  ami  butcher,  that  have  so  often 

sate  snoring  ckukJy/rxi  with  jour  signurv. — Zfcuu.  and 

Flct. 

Cheeked,  tshcekt,  a.  Brought  near  the  cheek. 

Cheep,  teheep,  r.  n.  To  chirp  like  a young  bird. 

CHEER,  tsheer,  i.  (cAere,  Fr.)  Entertainment;  in- 
vitation to  gaiety  ; mirth  ; air  of  the  countenance; 
jollity;  gaiety;  happy  temper  of  the  mind;  accla- 
mation ; shout  of  triumph  or  applause ; — v.  a.  to 
incite ; to  encourage ; to  animate  with  hope ; to 
comfort ; to  console;  to  gladden ; — v.  n.  to  become 
gay  or  gladsome. 

Cheereh,  tsheer'ur,  9.  One  who  promotes  joyous 
or  gladsome  feeling. 

Ciikerfll,  tsbecr'fiil,  a.  Gay;  full  of  animation 
and  joyous  feeling ; lively ; full  of  pleasant  and 
tranquil  delight. 

Cheerfully,  tahee/ftfl-le,  ad.  In  a cheerful  man- 
ner; without  dejection  or  gloom;  with  willing- 
ness, gaiety,  and  Rpirit. 

Cheerfulness,  tsheer 'ful-nes,  s.  Freedom  from 
dejection;  alacrity;  liveliness;  animation;  joy. 


CH  E E RILY — CHEJ  LCD  11  Ti.RUS. 


Cheekily,  tshe're-le,  ad.  Cheerfully;  in  good 
spirits. 

Cheerinoly,  tsheer 'ing-le,  ad.  In  a cheering 
manner. 

Ciieekisunkss,  tsheer 'ish-nes,  «.  State  of  cheer- 
fulness. 

Cheerless,  tsheer 'les,  a.  Without  gaiety,  com- 
fort, or  gladness;  desponding;  dull;  destitute  of 
joyons  or  gladdening  feeling. 

Ciiekkly,  tsheer'lc,  a.  Gay;  cheerful;  not  de- 
sponding or  dejected  ; — ad.  cheerfully;  joyously. 

Cheery,  tshc're,  a.  Gay;  sprightly;  having  the 
power  to  make  gay. 

Cheese,  tsheez,  s.  ( cese , cyse , Sax.  hate.  Germ. 
caseus,  Lat.)  The  compressed  caseous  matter  of 
milk,  united  to  a certain  portion  of  the  oily  or 
creamy  part,  and  used  as  food.  Cheese  is  also 
made  from  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been 
removed,  and  is  then  termed  skimmcd-milk  cheese. 
Cheese-cake , a cheese  made  of  soft  curds,  sugar, 
and  batter.  Cheesemonger , a person  w ho  deal- 
in  or  sells  cheese.  Cheese-yress , an  engine  for 
pressing  curd  in  the  making  of  cheese.  Cheese- 
vat , the  mould  or  case  in  which  curds  are  pressed 
into  the  form  of  a cheese.  Cheesejtttriug,  the  rind 
or  paring  of  cheese. 

I do  remember  him  at  Clement’s  Inn,  like  a man 

made  after  supper  of  a eheetcjjuru>y. — Shak*. 

Cheese  Cement,  tsheez  se-inent',  s.  A kind  of 
glue,  particularly  serviceable  in  joining  broken 
china,  wood  that  is  exposed  to  wet,  painter's  panel 
boards,  &c. 

Cheese  Rksnf.t,  tsheez  ren'net,  t.  True  Ladies’ 
Bed- Straw,  the  plant  Galium  verum  : Order,  Cin- 
ch maceae. 

Cheesy,  tshe'ze,  a.  Having  the  nature  or  form  of 
cheese. 

CliK eta  or  Chetaii,  tshc'ta,  s.  An  East  Indian 
name  for  the  two  species  of  the  feline  animals, 
Felts  leopardus , the  leopard ; and  Felis  jubata , the 
hunting  leopard.  The  latter  is  the  one  designated 
by  tins  name  in  this  country. 

Chef- d'CEcvre,  shay-duvr,  s.  (A  French  word 
often  introduced  into  our  literature.  The  « in 
‘duvr’  has  the  sound  of  the  French  *».)  A master- 
piece; a fine  work  of  art. 

Ciieuuk,  tshc'gur,)  a.  ( chiqvito , small,  Span.)  The 

Chigo,  tshe'go,  j name  given  in  the  West  Indies 
to  a species  of  apterous  insects  of  the  flea  kind, 
which  peuetrates  the  skiu  of  the  feet,  and  breeds 
there  unless  speedily  taken  out.  It  is  a source 
of  great  annoyance  to  the  poor  negroes. 

Cheilanthum,  ke-lan'tAus,  i.  ( cheilos , a lip,  and 
anthos,  a flower,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  lip-like  form 
of  the  indusiutn.)  A genus  of  exotic  ferns : Tribe, 
Polypodiaccse. 

Cut n. is  us,  ke-li'nus,  s.  ( cheilos , a lip,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  fishes,  allied  to  Lubrus : Family,  Clueto- 
donidn. 

Cheilites,  ke-li'tes,  s.  (cheilos,  a lip,  Gr.)  In- 
flammation of  the  lips.  The  term  cheilticase  is 
used  by  French  surgeons  for  a red  and  indurated 
swelling  of  the  lips,  without  heat  or  pain,  and  not 
terminating  in  suppuration.  It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently on  the  lips  of  children  in  Euglaud  and 
Scotland. 

Cheilodacttlus,  ke-lo-dak'te-lns,  s.  (cheilos,  a 
lip,  and  daktylos,  a finger,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ovatc- 
bodied  fishes : Family,  Chtetodonidir. 

CiiKiLODiPTKurs,  ke-lo-dip'te-rus,  $.  (cheilos.  a lip, 
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and  dipteroa,  doable-finned,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
! Acxntbopterygious  fishes : Family,  Percida*. 

i Ch  El  rani  tics,  ko-ran'tAus,  a.  ( cheiri  or  kheyry, 
Arabic,  or  chair , the  hand,  and  atUhos , a flower, 
Gr.)  The  Wall-flowers,  hardy  acrid  evergreens, 

I found  native  throughout  Europe  on  old  walls  and 

among  stones.  There  ore  many  species,  most  of 
which  have  sweet-stented  flowers:  Order,  Cru- 
I cifeuc. 

] Cil  El  BOG  AXTHUBy  ke-ro-kanTAtta,  a.  (chair,  and 
i ukan/ ho,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes 

found  in  the  old  ml  sandstone  of  Gowrie  in  For- 
farshire, and  the  Orkneys. 

Ciieiuog  aleus,  ke-ro-ga'le-us,  r.  (chair,  the  hand, 
and yalaus,  a young  weasel  or  kitten,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Quadromana,  belonging  to  the  Lemur  family. 

CllEl uoLEI'lft,  ke- rule- pis,  a.  (chair,  and  lapis,  a 
scale,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes,  found  in  the 
old  red  aandstoue  of  Morayshire  and  the  Orkney 
Islands. 

| CiiKtuoLOGY,  ke-rol'o-je,  t.  (chair,  the  hand,  and 
logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  mode  of  conversing 
i with  the  fingers,  practised  generally  by  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Cklikom ys,  ke-ro'mis,  r.  (chair,  a hand,  and  mgs, 
a rat,  Gr.)  The  Aye  Aye  of  Madagascar,  a re- 
markable animal,  considered  by  Swainson  as  be- 
lunging  to  the  Roden  tin  or  Glires,  though  some 
! naturalists  have  classed  it  among  the  lemurs. 

ClIKIRON ECTES,  ke-ro-nek'tes,  s.  (chair,  a hand, 
and  nacho,  I swim,  Gr.)  The  Frog- fish,  a genus 
of  grotesque  and  hideously-shaped  fishes,  which 
have  the  pectoral  fins  supported  like  short  feet  on 
peduncles,  by  means  of  which  they  can  creep  over 
mud  or  sand  when  left  dry  by  the  receding  tide ; 

| also,  a name  given  by  Illiger  to  a genus  of  Mar- 
supialia,  or  uppoaums,  in  which  the  hiuder  legs  are 
| webbed. 

1 CitEiuorTER,  ke-rop'tur,  t.  (chair,  the  hand,  and 
pteron,  a wing,  Gr.)  A mainmifcrous  animal, 
having  the  fingers  elongated  for  the  expansion  of 
membranes  which  act  as  wings,  os  in  the  vesper- 
tilio  or  bat. 

I Cheiroptera,  kc-rop'tc-ra,  s.  A family  of  Mam- 
malia, belonging  to  the  order  Camaria,  the  distin- 
guishing character  of  which  consists  in  a fold  of 
the  skin,  which,  commencing  at  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  extends  between  the  lingers  of  the  fora  limbs, 
supiiorts  them  in  the  air,  and  enables  such  of  them 
to  fly,  as  have  their  bands  sufficiently  developed 
lor  that  purpose. 

CiiKiitoi’TEUoiis,  ke-rop'te-nis,  a.  Belonging  to 
the  Cheiroptera;  furnished  with  elwugutcd  fingers 
or  toes  for  the  expansion  of  membranes  winch 
I serve  as  wings. 

i CUEIHOSTEMON,  ke-ro-ste'mon,  a.  (chair,  the  hand, 
ami  strmoH,  a stamen,  Gr.  from  the  hand-like  form 
of  the  anthers.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
a South  American  tree,  one  hundred  feet  high,  and 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter. 

Chkiuothekium,  ke-ro-fAe're-um,  s.  (chair,  and 
lharion,  a wild  beast,  Gr.)  The  name  given  to  an 
animal  whose  foot-prints,  resembling  those  of  a 
hand,  are  found  impressed  on  new  rad  sandstone 
on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  It  is  considered 
by  Prof.  Owen  to  have  been  a large  itatrachian 
reptile,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  Labyrin- 
tliodon,  from  the  peculiar  labyrinthian  structure  of 
its  teeth. 

Chekao,  tshck'a-o,  s.  A kind  of  pa>te  prepared 
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by  calcination  and  tirturation  from  a hard  stony 
substance.  The  Chinese  use  the  chekao  in  draw- 
ing the  elegant  figures  we  see  in  the  wholly  white 
China  ware,  which  they  afterwards  varnish  in  the 
common  way. 

Chela,  ke  la,  s.  (chale,  a claw,  Gr.)  A gonna  of 
flakes  la-longing  to  the  Salmon  family,  in  which 
the  mouth  is  very  small,  aud  opens  vertically ; 
the  anal  fin  long : Subfamily,  Cyprine.  The 
name  also  of  the  first  pair  of  forceps  of  the  crab, 
lobster,  &c. : spelled  also  duly. 

Cheledo.nil’M,  kel-e-do'nc-um,  t.  (chtledon,  a 
swallow,  Gr.  from  its  being  said  that  the  plimt 
flowers  at  the  time  the  swallows  arrive,  and  fades  i . 
at  their  departure.)  Celandine,  a genus  of  her-  j‘ 
baoeous  plants,  with  smooth,  brittle,  tender  leaves,  , 
and  an  acrid  juice:  Order,  Papaveracea*.  Two 
species  are  British,  C.  laciniatum  aud  jrandiflora. 

CUELERTTHKINB,  ke-le-ri/A'rine,  t.  A substance 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a grey  powder,  from  the 
plants  Chelidonium  majus  and  GUucium  luteum, 
which  powerfully  excites  sneezing.  Acids  give  it 
a fine  orange  colour,  and  form  with  it  neutral  salts, 
which  act  as  narcotics  when  taken  in  small 
doses. 

Chelicekeb,  kcl'e-sccrz, *.  (chale,  a claw,  and  koras, 
a horn,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Latreille  to  two 
appendages  on  the  beads  of  spiders  and  scorpions, 
which  he  considers  as  representing  the  mesial  an-  i 
ten  me  of  the  Decapod  Crustaceans,  hut  converted  j 
in  these  Arachnideaus  into  organs  for  the  seizure  ! 
of  food. 

CilELlDOMNE,  ke-le-do'uiue,  s.  A substance  di-i- 
covered  by  Godefroy  in  the  plant  Cbclidunium  j 
majus,  and  Glaucium  luteum.  When  pure,  it  I 
forms  colourless  scales  of  a bitter  taste.  It  con-  ' 
skua  of  40  atoms  of  carbon,  20  of  hydrogen,  G of  r 
oxygen,  and  3 of  nitrogen. 

CiiELii>itlu.£,  kel-id're-de,  a.  (chdydra,  one  of  the  ( 
genera.)  The  Crocodile  Tortoises,  a family  of 
Chelonians,  in  w hich  the  tail  is  long,  and  the  head  - 
not  retractile ; Order,  Cbelonides.  ' 

CilKLlKEit,  kel'e-fur,  s.  (dude,  a claw,  Gr.  and 
faro,  l bear,  Iait.)  A genus  of  Arachnideaus,  or 
Spiders,  which  have  the  appearance  of  small  scor- 
pions without  (lie  tail 

CllEUrSBODB,  ke- life-rus,  a.  (chale,  a claw,  Qr.fero, 

1 bear,  Lat.)  Furnished  with  daws;  armed  with 
claws. 

Cheliform,  kel'e-faw  rm,  a,  (chete,  a claw,  Gr.  and 
Jurma,  form,  Lat.)  Having  the  form  of  a claw. 

ClIELINOTUB,  kel-e-no  tus,  s.  ( chelyt , a tortoise, 
ami  tudos,  the  back,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Molluscs, 
belonging  to  the  Haliotidac,  or  Ear-shells;  animal 
chdifonn  ; shell  car- shaped,  thin,  fragile,  imper-  . 
for.ite,  and  without  a pillar,  and  entirely  concealed  , 
in  the  back  of  the  animal. 

CllELMON,  kel'mon,  s.  ( chailonui , a lip,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Ashes,  in  which  the  mouth  is  prolonged  ■ 
into  a slender  snout  or  tube : Family,  Chsctodo- 
nidje. 

Chelmsfordite,  tsbelma'ford-itc,  a.  (from  Chelms- 
ford in  the  United  Stales,  where  it  occurs  associ-  ; 
ated  with  quartz,  mica,  and  apatite.)  A silicious 
mineral,  found  amorphous  and  crystallized  in  rec- 
tangular prisms. 

Cheloihna,  ke-lo'de-na.  t.  A genus  of  the  Emyda,  | 
or  River  Tortoises,  in  w Inch  the  neck  is  remarkably 
long:  Order,  Cbelonides. 

CiiELoNAlHLM,  kc-lo-na'rc-um,  a.  (didone,  a tor-  ! 
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) s.  ( chelone , a 
e,  > Gr.)  An 


tortoise, 
order  of 


tobe.  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Fa- 
mily, Bupreatidic. 

Chklo.sk,  ke-lo'ne,  t.  (chelone,  a tortoise,  Gr.  from 
the  back  of  the  upper  lip  of  tho  corolla  being  com- 
pared to  a tortoise.)  Tortoise- flower,  a genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Scrophulaiiacete. 

CiiELOMA,  ke-lo'ne- a, 

CHELONIANS,  ke-lo'ne- anx, 

Ciieloxides,  ke-lo'ne- dew,)  Reptiles,  chararter- 
ited  by  the  body  being  enclosed  between  a double 
shield  or  shell,  out  of  which  the  head,  tail,  and 
four  extremities  extend.  Linmrus  includes  Cbe- 
lonia  in  the  genus  Testuda ; but  the  order  is  now 
divided  into  the  following  families,  each  containing 
two,  three,  or  five  genera: — the  Chelidridm,  or 
Crocodile  Tortoises;  Tcstudinid®,  or  Land  Tor- 
toises; Emyd®,  or  River  Tortoises ; Trionycid®, 
or  Soft  Tortoises ; and  Chelonid®,  or  Sea  Turtles. 

Cheloman,  ke-lo'ne-an,  a.  A term  applied  to 
short  concise  expressions  from  Chilo,  one  of  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece,  thfceof  whose  maxims  were 
inscribed  in  golden  letters  in  the  temple  of  Delphi 
They  were,  ‘ Know  thyself,'  ‘ Desire  nothing  too 
much,'  and  'Misery  is  tho  certain  companion  of 
debt  and  strife.’ 

CilELOXiD.it,  ke-lo'ne-de,  *.  ( chelonia , one  of  the 
genera.)  The  Sea  Turtles,  a family  of  the  order 
Ckclonides,  in  which  the  feet  are  fin-shaped,  and 
more  adapted  for  swimming  than  any  of  the  other 
water  tortoises. 

Chelosite,  ke'lo-nite,  s.  A name  given  to  certain 
species  of  fossil  Echini,  of  the  genu*  Cidaris. 

Chelostoma,  kc-los'to-ma,  s.  ( chele , a claw,  and 
stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Hymcnopt crons 
insects,  belonging  to  the  Dasygastrae,  or  Solitary 
Bees. 

Cuklypra,  kelle-dra,  9.  (chelys,  a tortoise,  and 
drao,  I act,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Chelonians,  in  which 
the  tail  is  long,  with  crests  of  scales:  Type  of  the 
family  Chelidrid®. 

C i ELYS,  kellis,  a.  ( chelgs , a tortoise,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  the  Chelonians,  in  which  tho  tail  is  short,  the 
head  and  neck  famished  with  lobed  appendages, 
and  the  nostrils  long  and  tubular. 

Chemical,  kem'e-kai,  a.  Relating  to  chemistry, 
or  resulting  from  the  operation  of  chemical  agen- 
cies. Chemical  Symbol*  and  Eiptivalcnts  are  modes 
of  expressing,  by  letters  and  figures,  the  definite 
proportions  in  which  substances  chemically  com- 
bine with  one  another.  These  ore  given  in  the 
following  table.  The  letters  express  the  equiva- 
lent or  atom  of  the  substance  it  represents — the 
figures,  the  atomic  weights  in  which  they  combine, 
hydrogen  being  taken  as  unity.  When  two  or 
more  equivalents  of  a substance  are  expressed,  it 
is  done  by  figures,  either  prefixed  or  affixed  to  the 
symbol : thus,  C expresses  one  atom  or  equivalent 
of  carbon,  2C  or  C2,  two  atoms — C O3  or  CO3, 

one  stom  of  carbon  united  to  3 of  oxygeu. 


ELXMtrra. 

SYMBOLS. 

Al 

■ouiv. 
....  13.70 

Antimony,  (Stibium,).... 

Sb 

....  64.60 

....  87.70 

Rn. 

....  68.70 

Bismuth, 

Bi 

....  71.00 

B 

....  10.90 

Bromine, ........... 

Br 

....  78.40 

....  55.80 

Ca 

....  20.50 

Carbon, 

C 

....  6.12 

KLIMENTS. 

SYMBOLS. 

EQCtV, 

46.00 

...Cl.  ... 

35.42 

Chromium 

...Cr.  ... 

...Co. ... 

29.50 

Columbium,  (Tantalum,),.. 

...Ta.  ... 

Copper,  (Cuprum,) 

...Cu.... 

Fluorine, 

...F.  ... 

18.68 

...G.  ... 

26  50 

199  20 

...H.  ... 

...I.  ... 

12630 

...Ir.  ... 

98.80  ! 

28.00 

...Pb. ... 

103.60 

...L.  ... 

6.00  | 

...Mg.... 

12.70 

Mercury,  ( Hydrargyrum, ) . . 

....Hi!.... 

202.00  | 

Molybdenum, 

....Mo,... 

47.70 

....Ni.  ... 

29.80 

Nitrogen,- 

....N.  ... 

....Os.... 

99.70 

Oxjrgm 

....0.  ... 

8.00  ! 

....I’d.... 

53  30 

....P.  ... 

15.70 

...PI.  ... 

98.80 

Potassium,  ( Kalium ,) 

...K.  ... 

39.15 

....It.  ... 

62.20 

....Se.  ... 

39.60 

....Si.  ... 

22.50 

108.00 

Sodium,  (Natrium,). 

....Na. ... 

23.80 

Strontium, 

....Sr,  ... 

43.80 

Sulphur....... S 16.10 

Tellurium, To 64.20 

Thorium, Th 59.00 

Lin,  (Stanun,) Sn 57.90 

Titanium, Ti  24.30 

Tungsten,  ( Wolfram,} W 99.70 

Vanadium,. V 66.50 

Uranium, U.  217.00 

Yttrium,.- Y 32.20 

Zinc, Zn. 32.30 

Zirconium, Zr. 33.70 

Any  of  the  symbols  in  the  table  express  one  atom ; 
when  two  or  more  are  expressed,  it  is  2B  or  B2, 
that  i*,  two  atoms  of  boron.  Fe-|-  0,  or  FeO,  is 
one  equivalent  of  iron  united  to  one  of  oxygen,  and 
2Fe  -f-  30,  or  Fe^O3,  the  combinations  of  two 
atoms  of  iron  and  three  of  oxygen. 

Chemically,  kem'e-kal-le,  ad.  By  a chemical 
process,  or  according  to  tho  principles  of  chemical 
sci  ion. 

Cheuiak,  ehcm-eex\  s.  (French.)  A shift  or  under 
garment  worn  by  females.  In  Fortification,  a wall 
for  lining  a bastion  or  ditch. 

Chemist,  kem'fet,  s.  A person  versed  in  chemistry. 
Chemistry,  kem'is-tre,  $.  (considered  ns  derived 
from  the  Coptic  root  chemt  or  khenu,  obscure  or 
secret)  The  science  which  investigates  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  elements  of  matter,  and 
their  mutual  actions  and  combinations.  It  also 
determines  the  proportions  in  which  they  unite,  and 
ascertains  the  modes  of  separating  them  when 
united.  It  also  inquires  into  the  laws  and  powers 
which  preside  over  and  affect  the  agencies  by 
which  material  combination  or  decomposition  takes 
place.  Organic  Chemiitry,  is  the  chemistry  of 
vegetable  and  animal  compounds ; and  Jnorganu 
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Chemistry,  is  that  which  investigates  inorganic 
compounds. 

Chemobis,  ke-mo'sis,  a.  (chaino,  I gape,  Gr.)  An 
affection  in  which  the  conjunctiva,  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eyelids,  is 
, continued  over  the  forepart  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye. 

CHENOLEA,ke-none-a,  a.  {chert,  a goose,  Gr.  andofea, 
an  olive,  Lnt.  from  the  resemblance  of  the  plants 
to  the  goose-foot,  and  the  leaves  being  silvery  like 
those  of  the  olive.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Chcnopodiace®. 

ChenopodEjE,  ken-o-pod'e-e,  > g.  ( cheno - 

, CiiKNOPODiACEAi,  kcn-o-po-de-a'se-c,j  podium, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogens, 
consisting  of  herbaceous  plants  or  undershrubs, 
i with  alternate  leaves,  without  stipules;  separate 
flat  sepals  opposite  the  stamens,  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  calyx ; two-celled  anthers ; a single 
one-sided  ovary ; and  herbaceous  naked  flowers : 
the  Artiplices  of  Jessieu. 

Ciienopodium,  ken-o-po'de-um,  a.  (chen,  a goose, 
and  pout,  a foot,  Gr.)  Goose-foot,  a genus  of 
plants : Type  of  tho  order  Chenopodiace:e. 

Cheque,  tshek,  a.  A written  order  on  a banker  by 
a person  having  money  in  the  banker's  hands, 
directing  him  to  pay  on  presentment,  or  to  hearer, 
or  to  a person  named,  a certain  sum  of  money. 

Chequer. — See  Checker. 

Chkquky,  tshek 'e,  "la.  In  Heraldry,  applied 

Ciiecky,  tshek'e,  > when  a field  or  charge 

Checkered,  tahek'urd.)  is  divided  by  transverse 
lines,  paleway s and  paaswaya,  into  equal  squares, 
or  parts,  or  different  tinctures. 

Cheriff,  tsher'if,  a.  A high-priest  among  the 
Mahcmnnedans : written  also  aherriffe. 

Cherish,  taher'isb,  v.  a.  (cherir,  Fr.)  To  support 
and  help  with  tenderness;  to  nurse  and  assist  with 
affection;  to  protect;  to  shelter;  to  foster;  to  en- 
courage; to  indulge;  to  remember  with  affection. 

Cherish er,  tsher'ish-ur,  a.  An  encourager;  a 
\ supporter. 

Cherishing,  t*her'i>b-ing,  a.  Support ; encour- 
agement ; protection. 

! Cherishing!. Y,  tsher’ish-ing-le,  ad.  In  an  affec- 
tionate or  encouraging  manner. 

Cherish ji ent,  taher  ish-ment,  $.  Encouragement ; 
support ; comfort. — Obsolete. 

The  one  live*  her  aire’s  ornament. 

That  with  rich  bounty  ami  dear  etierithment 
Support*  the  praise  ui  noble  pocaie. — Spenser. 

— a.  resembling  a clierry  in  colour. 

Cheuleria,  tsher-le're-a,  a.  (in  honour  ot  John 
Henry  Cherler.)  A genus  of  small  smooth-tufted 
mo>s-like  plants:  Order,  Caryophyl  lace  a*. 

: Chekmes,  ker’mes,  a.  A genus  of  Hemipterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  Apliida*,  or  Wood-lice. 

| Cheropotamus,  ker-o-pot'a-iiius,*.  (cArr,  a hedge- 
hog, ami  jtotamoa , a river,  Gr.)  An  extinct  genus 
of  the  order  Pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  Mam- 
malia, considered  as  forming  a link  between  the 
Anoplotheriutn  and  the  Peccary. 

Cherry,  taher're,  $.  (kern tot,  Gr.)  The  English 
name  given  to  the  well  known  drupaceous  fruit  of 
the  various  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus  Cern- 
sun  : Order,  Amygdalae*®. — See  Ccrastw. 

I Cherry-pepper,  tsher're-pep'pitr,  *.  Capsicum 
ceru>i  forme,  a specie*  of  capsicum ; chilli,  or  Cay- 
enne pepper,  known  by  its  small  cherry- shaped 
fruit. 


CllRRAlNA,  ker-si'na,  r.  A genus  of  the  Testudi- 
nida*,  or  Tortoises,  in  which  the  hinder  part  of  the 
sternum  is  moveable : Order,  Chelonidea. 

Chersonese,  ker'so-neze,  a.  ( cheraoa , land,  and 
netoa,  an  isle,  Gr.)  A peninsula ; a tract  of  land 
almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  united  to  a 
larger  tract  by  a narrow  neck  or  isthmus. 

Ciiersydrcs,  ker-sid'rus,  a.  A genus  of  the  Hy- 
drophidx,  or  Water-snakes,  in  which  the  tail  is 
compressed,  and  the  head  and  body  entirely  covered 
with  imbricated  scales. 

Chert,  tshert,  a.  A silicions  mineral,  allied  to  flint, 
but  less  splintery  and  fusible ; the  latter  quality 
it  probably  owes  to  its  containing  a little  lime. 

ClIKRTY,  tshor'te,  a.  Like  chert ; flinty. 

Cherub,  tsher'ub,  pL  Cherubim,  a.  A word  used  I 
in  Scripture  for  certain  symbolical  figures  with  one  i 
or  more  heads,  and  furnished  with  wings.  Two  ! 
of  these  stood  faco  to  face  on  the  lid  of  the  mercy- 
seat  of  the  ark  of  thp  covenant  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  which  they  overshadowed  with  their  wings. 
Similar  figures  seem  to  have  been  made  use  of  in 
the  religious  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians.  Theo-  , 
login  ns  are  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  the  signi-  , 
fication  of  these  images,  some  considering  them 
emblematical  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  others  i 
as  representatives  of  the  divine  or  angelic  nature ; \ 
but  the  last  supposition  is  at  variance  with  tho  !i 
commandment,  4 Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  tin* 
any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  things  in  I 
heaven,’  &c.  In  Architecture,  an  ornament  in-  , 
t reduced  by  the  Italian  artists,  of  an  infant's  head  1 
joined  to  two  wings,  used  in  ecclesiastical  edifices,  I 
or  on  keystones  of  arches. 

Cherubic,  tahe-rubik,  \ a.  Angelic;  relating  j; 

CllRRUHlOAL,tsbe-ru'l>e-kal,)  to  the  cherubim. 

Cherubin,  taker  ru- bin,  a.  Angelical; — s.  a 
cherub. 

Chervil,  taher'vfl,  a.  The  English  name  of  the 
umbelliferous  plants  belonging  to  the  genera  An-  i 
thriscus  and  Chrrrophyllum. 

CiiEsim.E,  shez'e-bl,  a.  ( casuble , old  Fr.)  A short  1 
vestment  without  sleeves,  worn  by  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest  at  mass. 

Chess,  tabes,  a.  (ec/uca,  Fr.)  An  ingenious  game,  . 
performed  with  different  pieces  of  wood,  on  a board  i 
divided  into  sixty- four  squares  or  houses.  Each  1 
gamester  has  eight  dignified  pieces,  viz.,  a king, 
a queen,  two  bishops,  two  knights,  and  two  rooks, 
also  eight  pawns. 

CHESS-BOARD,  tshea'borde,  a.  The  checkered  board 
on  which  the  game  of  chess  is  played. 

Chess-man,  tahes’man,  a.  A puppet  used  in  play- 
ing at  cl  less. 

Chessom,  tnhes'sum,  a.  Mellow  earth. 

Chess-player,  tshcs'play-ur,  a.  One  who  plays  . 
at  chess. 

Chess  tree,  t'-hes'tre,  *.  A piece  of  wood  attached 
perpendicularly  on  the  one  side,  to  confine  tl»e 
clews  of  the  mainsail  of  a ship. 

Ciikst,  tshest,  a.  (cent,  cyst.  Sax.  cut,  Welsh.)  A 
box  of  wood,  or  other  material,  in  which  things 
are  kept ; a certain  quantity,  ns  a chest  of  any 
commodity ; cheat  of  drarccra,  a case  with  move- 
able boxes  or  drawers ; — r.  a.  to  deposit  in  a chest; 
to  hoard. 

Chested,  tallest ’c«l,  a.  Having  a chest,  as  broad  ! 
or  narrow  choted. 

Chest-foundering,  tshcst-fown'dur-ing,  a.  In 
Farriery,  a disease  resembling  pleurisy,  affecting 
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the  muscles  of  the  ribs,  caused  by  exposing  a 
horse  to  cold,  or  plungiug  him  into  a river  when 
i overheated. 

! Chestnut,  tshcs'nut,  a.  The  common  name  of  the 
tree  and  fruit  of  the  genus  Castanea.  Chestnuts 
I are  generally  eaten  roosted ; hut  in  some  countries 
they  are  not  only  boiled  and  roasted,  but  ground 

I into  meal,  of  which  puddings,  cakes,  and  bread 

are  made : Order,  Amentaeejc. 

Chevacijie,  shev'a-she,  s.  An  expedition  with 
cavalry. — Obsolete. 

Jl  hod  been  s«-m’  time  In  chenachie, 

Iti  Flounder.,  iu  Artois,  and  in  Picardto. — 
Charmer. 

Chevalier,  shev-a-b’er',  a.  ( French.)  A knight; 
a g illant  young  man.  In  Heraldry,  a horseman 
untied  at  all  points. 

Cm:  VASTER,)  sher'as-tur,  *.  (Frerch.)  In  Sur- 
Chkvastrk,)  gery,  * double  roller  applied  to  the 
head. 

CnLVACX-DE-PRISB.  sbev-o-de-fivze',  $.  (the  sin- 
gular. cheral-de-f rise,  seldom  used.)  A piece  of 
timber  traversed  with  fixed  lances,  or  spikes,  so 
arranged  that  their  points  cross  each  other : used 
in  defending  a passage,  stopping  a breach,  &c. 
Chevekil,  tshev'ur-il,  s.  ( chevreatt,  Fr.)  A 1yd; 
kid  leather.  This  word,  now  obsolete,  was  a fa- 
vourite expression  with  our  ancestors  to  denote 
the  pliability  of  certain  consciences,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

I Which  irffts  the  capacity 

Of  your  toft  ckrvrrd  conscience  would  receive, 

If  you  illicit  please  to  ttrvlch  it.  — Shaks. 

I'  Ciif.vkrilize,  taker 'ur-il-ize,  r. a.  To  make  as 
[f  pliable  as  kid  leather. 

Chlvisaxce,  sLer'e  zans,  a.  ( diecissattce , old  Fr.) 
t|  1“  1-aw,  sn  agreement  or  contract  made  in  respect 
to  the  buying  And  selling  of  goods  among  traders; 
enterprise;  achievement.  — Obsolete  in  the'  two 
j last  senses. 

* Fortune,  the  foe  of  famous  chevisinoe, 

Seldom,’  said  Uuj on, ‘yields  to  virtue  aid.’— 
Spenser. 

I Chevrettk,  shev-ret',  s.  (French.)  An  engine 
used  iu  raising  guns  or  mortars  into  their  car- 
riage 

Chevron,  she v 'run,  t.  (French.)  An  ornament 
characteristic  of  Norman  architecture,  though  found 
occasion ; illy  among  the  early  English  buildings. 
In  Heraldry,  an  honourable  ordinary,  representing 
two  rafters  of  a house,  set  up  os  they  ought  to 
»tand. 

Chevron ed,  shev'rund,  o.  Variegated  in  the  shape 
of  a chevron. 

Chevhonel,  sher'ro-nel,  #.  A diminutive  of  the 
heraldric  chevron. 

CHKW,  taboo',  r.  a.  ( ceotrttn,  Sax.)  To  grind  with 
the  teeth ; to  masticate ; to  ruminate  in  thought; 
to  meditate;  to  t»ste  without  swallowing;  to 
champ; — r.  «.  to  champ  upon;  to  ruminate; — 
i.  that  which  is  chewed. — A vulgarism. 

CfiEwtT,  tshuo  it,  a.  A pie  consisting  of  various 
articles  chopped  and  ntixrd  together, 
lien  laden  with  bottles  of  wine,  cheuvti,  and  currant- 
custards.  — JfuiJU  tun. 

Chi  ax,  kc'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  island  of  Chios 
' ; in  the  Levant.  Chian  turpentine , a species  of 
| turpentine  imported  from  Chios,  ths  produce  of 
the  l'istacia  tenrbinthua. 

. Cm  vro  Sci'ito,  ke’a-ra  sku'ro,  s.  (Italian.)  In 
1 Painting,  the  art  ol  so  disposing  of  the  lights  and 


shadows  of  a picture,  as  to  make  the  objects  stand  i 
out,  and  appear  naturally  relieved  from  one  another.  • 

Chiasmus,  ke-as'mns,^  s.  A bandage  for  the  tem- 

Cuiastre,  ke-as  tur,  } porul  artery,  shaped  like  I 
the  Greek  letter  X (chi.) 

Chiastolite,  ke-as'to-lite,  a.  ( chioso , I make  the 
figure  X,  Gr.  from  tlie  crystals  resembling  that 
letter.)  A mineral  occurring  crystallized  in  rec-  I 
tanguUr  prisms,  w hich  present  a black  cross  in  ! 
their  transverse  section.  It  is  commonly  found  | 
embedded  in  slate.  It  contains  silica,  68.49;  I 
alumina,  30.17;  magnesia,  4.12;  oxide  of  iron,  \ 
2.7 ; water,  0.27. 

Chica,  tsbi'ka,  i.  The  name  given  in  Brazil  to  a ( 
species  of  Stercnlia,  the  seeds  of  which  are  eaten ; I 
they  have  an  agreeable  taste,  and  are  about  the 
size  of  a pigeon's  egg. 

Chicane,  she-kanu',  s.  (French.)  The  art  of  pro- 
tracting a contest  by  petty  objections  and  artifice;  j 
sophistry;  trick;  any  artifice  or  stratagem; — 
v.  n.  to  prolong  a contest  by  tricks ; to  use  shifts  j 
or  artifices. 

Chicaner,  she-ka'nur,  ».  (cAicaneur,  Fr.)  A trick-  \ 
ster ; one  who  uses  petty  shifts  or  evasions ; a 
trifling,  wrangling  disputant. 

Chicanery,  she-ka'nur-e,  *.  (c/iecanerrie,  Fr.)  So- 
phistry; evasion;  mean  wrangling. 

Chick,  tshik,  v.  n.  To  vegetate  or  sprout  as  seed 
iu  the  ground. 

Chick,  tshik,  ^ ) s.  ( cicen,  Sax.)  A young  fowl 

Chicken,  tshik'in,)  of  the  poultry  kind  ; a person 
of  tender  years;  used  often  as  a word  of  tenderness. 

My  Ariel  elicit, 

This  is  thy  charge. — Shal  t. 

Chicken-grape , Vitas  Cordifolia,  or  Heart-leaved 
Vine,  an  American  species  of  the  v ine,  with  green  j 
or  amber-coloured  berries.  It  is  also  termed  the  ! 
Winter-grape.  Chicken-pox , thedUcase  Varicella,  I 
or  Water-jags,  an  irruption  of  vesicle*  on  the  skin,  j 
passing  into  suppuration,  but  bursting  at  the  tips,  ; 
and  concreting  into  puckered  scabs. 
Chicken-hearted,  tshik’iu-hdrt'ed,  a.  Coward- 
ly; timorous;  fearful. 

Chickling,  tshik ’ling,  t A small  chicken. 

CuiCKLiNO-VETCH,  tshik 'ling-vetsh,  s.  The  Le-  j 
gurainous  plant  Lathyrus  Satira.  When  used  an 
food,  it  causes  a cureless  rigidity  of  the  limbs  iu 
either  man,  birds,  or  beasts.  Swine  fatten  well 
on  it,  but  lose  the  power  of  walking.  When 
mixed  with  wheat-flower,  in  the  quantity  of  one- 
fourth,  it  is  eaten  ly  the  Swiss  peasants  without  . 
any  harm. 

Chick-pea. — See  Cicer. 

Chick  weed,  tsl-ik'weed,  ».  A name  given  to  se- 
veral plants.  1.  Common  Chickweed,  SteUaria 
media.  2.  Sea  Chickweed,  Aremtria  pepluidts. 

3 Moose-ear  Chickweed,  the  genus  Cenutium. 

4.  Chick  winter-green,  Trientalis  Lurvpxa. 

Chide,  tshide  r.  a.  ( cidan , chidan , Sax.)  Past , 

chid,  (cbod  is  obsolete,)  past  part,  chid  or  chidden. 

To  reprove ; to  check  ; to  correct  by  scolding : 
to  rebuke  ; to  reproach ; to  blame  ; — r.  «.  to  cla- 
mour ; to  scold  ; to  quarrel  with ; to  make  a roar 
ing  noise ; — a.  u murmur ; gentle  noise. 

Now  the  chide  of  streams. 

And  hum  of  bees,  inviting  sleep  sincere 
Into  the  guiltless  breast  — Thornton. 

Chidkr,  tshi'dur,  a.  One  w ho  rebukes  or  reproves. 

Chiding,  tshi'ding,  a.  ( ciding , Sax.)  Rebuke; 
contention  ; quarrel ; reproof. 
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CHILDISHLY — CHILOGNATHIFORM. 


I  

! Chidixolt,  tshi  Jing-lo,  ad.  In  a chiding  or  re-  i 
. proving  manner. 

! Ci i IKK,  tsheef,  a.  (chef,  Fr.)  Principal ; most  cmi- 
• ner.t ; above  others  in  rank  and  quality;  highest 
j in  office;  eminent;  extraordinary;  of  the  first  j 
; ; order ; that  to  which  other  parts  are  inferior  or 

II  subordinate ; — *.  a military  or  naval  commander ; J 
a leader;  the  highest  or  most  influential  person 

1 of  any  society ; the  principal  part.  In  Heraldry, 
the  upper  part  ol  the  escutcheon  divided  into  three 
points,  dexter,  middle,  and  sinister.  Tho  chief  of 
an  ordinary , is  a fess  removed  to  the  tipper  part  of 
a coat -of- anus.  In  Law,  chief  tenant*,  those  that 
held  land  immediately  under  the  king,  in  right  of 
j his  crown  and  dignity,  were  called  his  tenants  in 
capite,  or  m chief.  From  the  following  passage 
in  Spenser,  it  seems  to  signify  a mark  of  distinc- 
tion, or  an  achievement : 

Where  be  the  nosejjnys  ttiat  she  (light  for  thee— 

The  coloured  chn|»U(s  MruiiKiiten  with  a chief, 

Tlte  knotusli  rush-rings,  and  gilt  ruseinurj  t 

Ciiiefage,  UheeTidj,  ) a.  A tribute  or  sum  of 

Cui.T age,  tsliecv’idj,  ) money  formerly  paid  to 
the  lord  of  tho  manor  by  such  as  held  lands  in 
villanage,  otherwise  called  head  or  putt-money. 

The  Jews,  allowed  to  live  in  England,  long  jmid  cAer- 

ogc  or  poiUmouej — vis.,  threepence  per  head  at  Kinder. 

— Chain/  ri#. 

Ciiikfdom,  tsheef dum, i.  Sovereignty. — Obsolete. 

ClllKlLESS,  tabecfles,  a.  Without  a leader  or 

chkt 

CHIEFLY,  tsheofTo,  ad.  Principally;  eminently; 
more  than  conun*  it. 

CHIEFTAIN,  tsheef  tin,  t.  (chtfitain,  old  Fr.)  A 
leader;  a commander;  the  head  of  a troop  or  clan. 

, ClIlUTAlXRT,  taheeftin-re,  > ».  Headship; 

Chieftainship,  tsheef  tin-ship,  ) the  authority 
held  by  a chief  over  a clan. 

Ciiikvancr,  tsbevans,*.  (chirisance,  Norm.)  Truf- 
1 fic  in  which  money  is  extorted  as  discount. 

ClUKYB,)  Ulicev,  r.  n.  ( chevir , Fr.)  To  turn  out  ; 

Chive,  f to  come  to  a conclusion ; to  succeed. — 

I Obsolete. 

Chilblain,  tshil'blane,  a.  Inflammation  on  the 
! extremities  from  ex|MM»urc  to  cold,  which  some-  ! 

times  produces  suppuration. — See  Pemio. 

Child,  tshild,/;/. Children, a.  (did. Sax.)  An  infant, 
or  very  young  person  ; one  in  the  line  of  filiation, 
opposed  to  the  parent ; a male  or  female  descen- 
dant in  the  first  degree ; one  weok  in  knowledge 
j or  experience ; anything  the  product  or  effect  of 

| another.  In  a scriptural  sense,  one  young  in  grace*, 

or  docile  and  humble ; the  descendants  of  a man, 

| however  remote,  are  also  termed  child. en,  as  ‘tliu 
j children  of  Edom,’  ( the  children  of  Israel.’ 

| Childbearing,  tahihl'ba-ring,  t.  The  uct  of  bear- 
ing children ; parturition. 

ij  Childbed,  Uhild'bed,  t.  The  state  of  a female 
I during  the  period  of  delivery. 

Childbirth,  tr-hili  berfA,  s.  Travail;  labour;  the 
time  or  act  of  bringing  forth, 
i Cilll.l>ERSlA9-l>A Y,  tshil  der- mas-day, s. (riftlamersse 
day.  Sax.)  A day  set  apart  by  the  Church  of 
England  in  solemn  commemoration  of  the  children 
of  Bethlehem  slain  by  Herod,  also  termed  Inno- 
cent'a-day. 

Childhood,  tsliihlliood,  t.  (cildhad,  Sax.)  The 
state  of  a chill ; the  tunc  of  life  between  infancy 
and  puberty. 

Childish,  tshild’ish,  a.  ( ettditt , Sax.)  Having  the 
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qualities  of  a child ; trifling ; ignorant ; simple ; 
relating  to  a child  ; puerile ; w eak. 

Childishly,  t.shikriah-le,^  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
Childly,  tshild  le,  j a child;  in  a weak  or  j 
trilling  way. 

ClllLDiSHNESa,  tahild'ish-ncs,  t.  Puerility  ; trif- 
lingness ; state  of  a child  ; hnnnlessnes*. 
Childless,  tshi  Idles,  a.  Without  a child  or  offspring. 
Childlike,  tsliild  like,  a.  Becoming  or  beseeming 
a child;  submissive. 

Childrenitk,  tshil  dren-ito,  t.  (in  bononr  of  Mr. 
Children  of  the  British  M useum.)  A mineral  oc- 
curring in  very  minute  yellow  or  brownish-yellow 
crystals.  It  is  a compound  of  phosphoric  acid, 
alumina,  and  iron. 

Chiliad,  kil'e-od,  ».  (chiliat,  a thousand,  Gr.)  A 
thousand  ; a collection  or  sum  containing  a thou- 
sand. The  term  was  applied  to  tables  of  loga- 
rithms, which  were  first  arranged  in  thousands.  I 
Cbiliagox,  kil'e-a-gon,  s.  ( chiliat , and  gonia,  an 
angle,  Gr.)  A plain  figure  of  a thousand  sides  and  j 
angles. 

ClULlAflKDHOX,  kil-e-a  ed'ron,  t.  (chttias,  and  i 
hedra,  a base,  Gr.)  A figure  of  a thousand  equal 
sides. 

Clrtl.IARCll,  kil'e  (Trk,  a.  (chttinrchot,  from  chiliat , j 
and  archot,  a leader,  Gr.)  The  military  cum-  i 
mander  or  chief  of  a thousand. 

Chili  arch  y,  hil'c-ur-kc,  s.  A body  consisting  of 
a thousand  men. 

Chiliast,  kil'e-nst,  s.  A millenarian. 

Chill,  tshil,  a.  (cele,  Sax.)  Cold ; having  the 
sensation  of  cold;  shivering  with  cold;  not  warm; 
depressed;  dejected;  discouraged;  unaffectionatc; 
cold  of  temper ; — $.  chillne-is  ; cold  ; a shivering  , 
with  cold  ; the  sensation  of  cold  usually  preceding 
fever ; dullness  ; — r.  a.  to  make  cold  ; to  cause 
a shivering  nod  shrinking  of  the  skin ; to  bl  ist 
with  cold ; to  depress ; to  deject ; to  discourage.  I 
Chilliness,  tshil  le-nes,)  s Cohlnasa;  sensation  i 
Ch  illness,  tshil ‘lies,  ) of  shivering  ; want  of 

warmth 

Chillingly,  tshfflng-le,  ad.  In  a chilling  manner.  ! 
Chilli-pepper,  tshirie-pep'pur, ».  ( chilli , Mexican 
• name.)  'Die  common  name  of  different  American 
] species  of  the  genus  Capsicum. 

, Chilly,  tshil'le,  a.  Rather  cold  ; cool. 

| ChilocaRPCN.  ke-lo  kdr  pu-%  i.  ( chcilos , n lip.  and 
karpos , a fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives 
I of  Java ; Order,  Apoevnacea*. 
i CntLOCHLOA,  ke-lo-klo'a,  a.  (chilot,  fodder,  and 
I chloa,  grass,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  allied  to 

| Phlcuin  and  Phalaris  : Order  Gram  ins. 

CllILODIA,  ke-lo  de-a,  t.  (cheilut,  a lip,  odoui t,  a 
tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Lubiato  plants:  Tribe, 

I Prostantherese. 

1 CHI  Log  NATH  ES,  ke-lo-  na'rtes,)  t.  (cheilas,  a lip, 
Chilooxatiia,  ke-lo- na 7/(0,  \ and  gnathot,  a 
jaw,  Gr.)  An  order  of  the  Myriapod  a,  or  Centi- 
pedes, distinguished  by  having  the  two  mandibles 
and  the  tongue  so  united  as  to  form  a large  lower 
lip ; the  antennae  are  short,  the  body  eonvexly 
cylindrical,  and  the  legs  short  ai.d  slender.  They 
are  found  beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  humid 
places.  They  live  both  upon  animal  and  \ egetable 
productions. 

CiULOGNATHiFORM,ke-lo-na'rte-fawrm,  a.  A term 
| applied  by  Macks;  and  Kirby  to  the  larva  of  those 
l Coleopterous  insects  as  are  herbivorous,  elongated,  I 
and  eubcylindrical,  and  im-niblc  the  genus  lulu,  jl 
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! 

ICillLOrODA,  kc  lop'o-da,  s.  ( chilins,  a thousand, 
and  pout,  a foot,  Gr.)  An  order  of  the  Myria- 
i potLi,  or  Centipede*,  the  genera  of  which  have 
elongated  antennae,  a depressed  body  covered  with 
- (nri.iceous  plates,  and  legs  of  variable  length. 
They  all  run  fast,  are  carnivorous,  and  noctnrnaL 
The  majority  are  found  beneath  stones,  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  in  loose  humid  earth. 
CHILOPODIFOUM,  ke-lo-pod'e-fawnn,  a.  A term 
applied  by  Macleay  and  Kirby  to  the  larvae  of  Co- 
leopterous insects  which  are  subhexapod,  with  a 
long  linear  depressed  body,  and  bear  a resemblance 
to  the  genus  Scolopodcndra. 

Cm  lops  is,  ke-lop'sis,  «.  ( [cheilos , a lip,  and  ops, 
resemblance,  Gr.  from  tbe  calyx  being  furnished 
with  a distinct  lip.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Rignoniacfc. 

Cuiltebn  Hundreds,  tshirturn  hun'dredx,  «.  A 
stewardship  under  the  crown,  the  duties  of  which 
have  ceased  long  since,  but  the  office  is  still  retained 
to  serve  n particular  purpose.  No  member  of  the  i 
House  of  Commons  can  resign  his  seat,  but  any  , 
member  wishing  to  retire  may  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject by  accepting  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltcm  I 
hundreds  which  being  held  us  a place  of  honour  j 
and  profit  under  the  crown,  necessarily  causes  him  j 
to  vacate  his  scat.  This  office  was  originally  ap-  | 
pointed  over  a portion  of  the  high  lands  of  buck-  | 
t inghamshire,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chiltcm  : 
Hills,  which  formerly  abounded  with  timber,  and 
afforded  shelter  to  numerous  banditti. 

1 C him. vim,  ki-mc'ra,  ».  A genus  of  fishes:  Type 
• of  the  family  Chima-ridas. 

f CiiiM.KKiD.*,  ke-me're-de,  t.  (eh imerra,  one  of  the 
f genera.)  A family  of  the  Cartilaginous  order  of 
fishes,  distinguished  from  the  other  families  of 
that  order  by  the  head  being  furnished  with  ap- 
pendages, and  the  tail  terminating  in  a point.  It 
contains  the  genera  Chimscra  and  Callorhynchus. 
Cium apjiila,  ki-mafe-la,  s.  (chehna,  wiuter,  and 
jJti/rOy  I love,  Gr.)  The  Winter-green,  a genus 
of  plants,  bo  named  from  its  leaves  remaining 
green  during  winter. 

CiimARRHIft,  ke  mar'ris,  t.  ( chunarrhos , a torrent, 
i Gr.  from  the  tree  growing  on  the  banks  of  tor- 
rents.) Riverwood,  a genus  of  American  trees, 
the  wood  of  which  is  white,  and  used  for  beams 
> and  rafters:  Order,  Rubinceir. 

Chime,  tshime,  r.  n.  (derivation  uncertain.)  To 
, sound  in  harmony  or  consonance ; to  correspond 
in  relation  or  proportion;  to  agree;  to  fall  in 
with;  to  suit  with;  to  jingle;  to  clatter; — e. a, 
to  move,  or  strike,  or  cause  to  sound  in  harmony. 
Ciiimer,  tsbi'mur,  a.  One  who  chimes. 

Chimera,  ki-mc'ra,  a.  ( ehimara , Lat)  A wild  or 
extravagant  fancy;  an  illusory  or  unnatural  con- 
ception of  the  mind;  a fabulous  monster  with 
three  heads,  those  of  a lion,  a goat,  and  a dragon, 
which  continually  vomited  flame. 

Chimehk,  she- mere',  s.  {chavinrrr,  old  Fr.)  The 
upper  robe  to  which  the  lawn  sleeve*  of  a bishop 
arc  attached. 

Chimerical,  kim-er'e-kal,  a.  Imaginary;  fanci- 

Iful ; wild ; vainly  or  fantastically  conceived. 

Cli i m erica I.LY,  kim -er'c-kal-le,  ad  Vainly; 
wildly;  fantastically. 

Ciumerixa,  ki-mc-re'na,  s.  ( ehimara , Lat.)  A 
genus  of  birds  of  the  A leads?,  or  Awk  family, 
remarkable  f«  r u compressed  horn-like  protuber- 
ance above  the  nostril*. 


CHJMERIZR— CHINK. 


Chimkrize,  kim'ur-ixe,  c.  n.  To  entertain  wild 
fancies. — Obf  olete. 

Chimes,  tshimze,  a.  A set  of  bells  tuned  to  the 
modem  musical  scale,  and  struck  with  hammers 
acted  on  by  a pinned  cylinder,  which  revolves  by 
means  of  clockwork;  tbe  teim  is  also  applied  to 
the  music  produced  by  the  bells  in  a steeple, 
tower,  or  common  clock,  by  mechanical  means. 

Ciiimix  ag  e,  sbim'in-naje,  s.  ( chemia , a road  or  path, 
Fr.)  An  old  law  term  for  a toll  or  passage 
through  a forest. 

Chimney,  tshim'ne,  s.  (chc  mince,  Fr.)  The  pas- 
sage through  which  the  smoke  ascends  from  the 
fire  in  a building.  Chitnney-thaft,  a turret  rising 
above  the  roof,  generally  in  the  centre,  to  receiva  ; 
and  conduct  the  smoke  of  several  chimneys  in  a 
building.  Chimneyptece,  an  ornamental  piece  of 
wood  or  stone  set  round  a fireplace,  consisting  of 
architraves,  friezes,  cornices,  columns,  &c.  Chim- 
ney-money, or  hearth-money,  a tax  imposed  by 
statute  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  on  fire-hearths 
and  stores  in  bouses : it  was  abolished  in  the  first 
year  of  William  and  Mary.  Chimney  sicetper't 
Cancer , the  Soot-wart,  or  Cancer  Scroti.  Chim- 
ney swallow,  the  Hirundo  rustics,  a species  of  the 
swallow,  the  forehead  and  throat  of  which  are  of  a 
deep  reddish  brown.  It  selects  chimneys,  out- 
houses, steeples,  mins,  rocks,  and  the  sides  of 
quarries  or  pits  for  its  nest. 

CiiiMOXAXTiius,  ki-ino-nau'fAus,  a.  (cheimon,  win- 
ter, and  anihos , a flower,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
time  of  flowering.)  The  fragrant  Winter-flower, 
a genus  of  tdiruOs  from  Japan,  with  the  flowers 
rising  before  the  leaves  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  plants  endure  our 
winters,  if  not  very  sincere,  in  tl»c  open  air. 

Ciiimpaksee,  tbhim-pan'sc,  s.  (African  name.) 
The  Simla  troglodytes,  or  African  orang,  a spates 
of  Quadrumana,  which  makes  the  nearest  approach 
to  man.  It  is  of  a black  colour,  and  attains  the 
height  of  from  four  to  five  feet,  measured  from  tl»e 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  heel. 

Chin,  tsbin,  s.  (cion,  Sax.)  The  part  of  tlie  face 
beneath  the  under  lip. 

China,  tshi'nn,  a.  A name  given  to  porcelain  ware 
manufactured  in  China.  The  term  is  now  applied 
to  porcelain  in  general.  China-root,  a root  of  i 
Smilax  china,  a Chinese  plant,  formerly  used  lor  ! 
the  some  purposes  as  sarsaparilla  now  is. 

Chinchilla,  tsbin-tshilla,  a.  A name  given  by  ]! 
Mr.  Bonnet  to  a small  Rodent,  a native  of  Chili,  | 
allied  to  and  forming  with  Lugotes  the  family  j 
Chinchilla!*.  The  species  are  nearly  of  the  size  1 
and  form  of  the  rabbit, 

CmxCOVGil,  tshiii'kof.  s.  A name  given  sometimes  j 
to  the  Hooping-cough,  or  Pertussis. — Which  see. 

ClIINE,  tshinc,  s.  ($china,  ItaL)  The  part  of  the  | 
back  in  which  the  vertebras,  or  backbone,  is  situ- 
ated ; a piece  of  the  back  of  an  animal;  a narrow  , 
precipitous  ravine; — c.  a.  to  divide  into  chines. 

Chined,  tahinde,  a.  Relating  to  the  back. 

Chinese,  tshi-neze',  a.  Pertaining  to  China ; — 1 
s.  the  language  or  natives  of  China.  Chinese  ■ 
cherry,  the  Ccrasus  Chinensis. 

Cuing le,  tshing'gl,  s.  Gravel  free  from  dirt. 

: Chink,  tshink,  s.  (etna,  cyna.  Sax.)  A small 
longitudinal  aperture  ; a rent ; an  opening  or  g:>p 
I between  tbe  parts  of  anything  ; — r.  n.  to  crack;  , 
1 to  open  ; to  sound  by  bodies  striking  each  other  , 
j — v.  a.  to  jingle  like  money. 
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CHIROGRAPH— CUIBOrOMT. 


! CniNKT.  tsbingk'e,  a.  Full  of  holes ; gaping; 

1 opening  Into  narrow  clefts. 

Cli inoii.ikf,  tsh.n-oy'iine,  s.  An  oily  liquid  ob- 
tained whoa  quinino  i*  distilled  r.ith  potash  and 
a littlo  water.  It  unites  with  acids,  neutralizing 
. them,  r.nd  forming  crrstallizable  salts. 

’ Chintz,  tshintz,  s.  (zitze,  Genn.  chite,  Span,  cAint , 
Fr.)  A peculiar  style  of  fast  printed  calico,  in 
which  figures  of  at  least  five  different  colours  are 
impressed  upon  a white  or  light -coloured  ground. 

Chiococca,  ki-o-kokka,  ».  (duon,  snow,  and  kok- 
los,  a bony.)  The  Snow-berry,  a genus  of  shrubs : 
j Order.  Rubincrir. 

Chion  antiu  »,  ki-o-nan'fAns,  a.  (diion,  snow,  and 
anthos , a flower,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  snow-white 
flowers  of  the  species.)  A genus  of  trees,  one  of 
. the  species  of  which,  C.  virginica , a native  of 
Morth  America,  is  called  the  snowdrop-tree,  and 
also  the  fringe-tree;  the  former  name  from  its  long 
bunches  of  white  flowers,  and  the  latter  from  the 
corolla  being  cut  into  narrow  segments. 

Chione,  ki-o'ne,  e.  (after  Chione , the  daughter  of 
Deucalion,  or  from  chioneos,  white  as  snow,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  its  cymes  of  white  flowers.)  A 
genua  of  plants,  consisting  of  the  tree  Chione  glabra, 
a native  of  Tortoise  Island. 

Chionea,  ki-o'ne -a,  t.  (chioneos,  snowy,  Gr.)  A 
small  Dipterous  insect,  found  in  winter  in  snow  and 
ice : Subfamily,  Panorpin*. 

Chios  IS,  ki-o'nis,  i.  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  Columbid*,  or  Pigeon  family. 

CniopriKE,  tshop'pin,  s.  (from  cAopin,  Span.)  A 
high  shoe,  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

Tour  ladyship  Is  nearer  heaven  than  when  I saw  you 

last,  by  the  altitude  of  a chioypine.— Shake. 

Chip,  tship,  v.  a.  (derivation  uncertain.)  To  cut 
into  small  pieces ; to  diminish  by  cutting  away  a 
little  at  a time; — r.  n.  to  break  or  crack ; — s.  a small 
piece  taken  off  by  a cutting  instrument;  a small 
piece  cut  or  broke  from  a larger  piece.  CAt/wixe, 
a one-handed  plane  axe,  used  by  carpenters  in  hew- 
ing timber. 

Chipping,  tship'ping,  i.  The  operation  of  cutting 
away  small  irregular  pieces  from  a block  of  stone 
or  h brick,  to  hew  it  into  a required  form ; also, 
taking  off,  by  means  of  chisels,  tho  outer  rind  or 
cost  of  cast-iron,  previous  to  smoothing  the  sur- 
face by  files.  Chipping-piece s,  the  projecting  pieces 
of  iron  cast  on  the  facings  of  iron-framing,  when 
intended  to  be  rested  against  each  other. 

Cuiragila,  ki-rag'ra,  a.  (cAeir,  the  hand,  and  agrtt, 
seizure,  Gr.)  Goat  in  tho  joints  of  the  fingers. 

Ci 1 1 kata,  tshi-ra'ta,  $.  (from  tho  vernacular  name 
of  one  of  the  species.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  perennial  hairy  hexbs,  natives  of  Nepaul, 
with  largo  red  or  purple  flowers : Order,  Geruera- 

CP®. 

CuikiD.1%  ki're-de,  s.  (cAtrust  one  of  tho  genera.) 
A family  of  Acauthoptcrygious  fishes,  with  com- 
prosed  ]>ereh-like  bodies,  having  several  lateral 
lit  ion  formed  of  a series  of  pores  on  the  sides.  It 
consists  of  the  genus  Chirus,  in  which  the  head  is 
crested,  as  in  lilt-nnius ; the  ventral  fins  distinct, 
with  five  rays : Tribe,  Blmnidcs. 

Cbikockxtrcs,  ki-ro-sen  tnis,  a.  (cAeir,  and  Irn- 
| tron,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  Ciupiiiae,  or  Herrings,  so  named  from  the 
large  pectoral  fin  being  furnished  with  a lanceolet 
process. 

CuiiuxTRA,  ki-  rus'e-ra,  *.  (char,  and  keros,  a horn, 
sic 


Gr.)  A genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  allied 
to  tho  Wa-'ps,  one  sjecies  of  wliich,  C.  miiwta, 
or  Vestra  minut.i , is  very  common  on  tho  flowc.a  j 
of  umbcllilerons  plants. 

Chirograph,  ki'-ro-graf,  $.  (cheir,  the  hand,  and  j 
graj>ho , I w rite,  Gr.)  A deed,  or  other  public  in- 
strument in  writing,  which  anciently  was  attested 
by  the  subscription  and  crones  of  witnesses.  It 
answered  to  what  is  now  termed  a charter  party ; 
also  a fine,  so  colled  from  the  manner  of  engross 
iug. 

Cuirographcr,  ki-rog'gra-fur, «.  One  who  exer- 
cises or  professes  tho  art  o.*  business  of  writing;  an 
officer  in  tho  Court  of  Common  Fleas  who  en- 
grosses fines. 

Chirographic,  ki-ro-graffilc,  > a.  Ro!a*ing 

Chirocrafhical,  kir-o-gn.f  fe-kal,)  to  chiro- 

pr.piij-. 

Ciiirogkapiit,  ki-rog'graf-fe,  i.  The  art  of  writ- 
ing. 

CninoLOGiCAL,  kir-o-lod'je-knl,  a.  (cheir,  and  lo- 
gos, a di  course  Or.)  Relating  to  chirology. 

CfltROLOGIBT,  ki-rol'o-jist,  t.  One  who  communi- 
cates ideas  by  signs  made  with  the  hands  and 
fingers. 

CniROLOOT,  ki-rol'o-je,  s.  The  art  of  communicat- 
ing or  interchanging  thonghts  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  by  means  of  certain  signs  made  with  the 
hands  and  fingers. 

Ciiirolophis,  ki-rol'o-fis,  a A gpnns  of  fishes 
with  angnilliform  bodies  and  crested  heads ; Fa- 
mily, Rlennidce. 

CmimMASCF.it,  ki'ro-tnan-ror,  s.  (choir,  and  man- 
tein,  divination,  Gr.)  One  who  pretends  to  fore- 
tell future  events,  or  the  fortuues  of  persons,  by 
inspecting  the  hand. 

The  middle  sort,  who  have  not  much  to  spare, 

To  ehirv utasrer/ cheaper  art  repair. 

Who  clasps  the  pretty  palm,  to  make  the  lines  more  fair,  i 
— J>ryJen. 

Chiromancy,  ki'ro-man-se,  s.  (cheir,  and  num- 
teia,  divination,  Gr.)  The  prciendcd  nrt  of  di-  i 
vining  fortunes  and  future  events  by  the  lines  of 
the  hands : termed  also  palmutry. 

Chiuomanist,  ki'ro  man-ist,  ) s.  The  same  as 

Chiromantist,  ki'ro-man-tist,  > Chiromancer. — 

Ciiirosophist,  ki  ro-so  fiht,  ) Which  see. 

Chi rom antic,  ki-ro-man'tik,  a.  Relating  to  chiro- 
mancy. I 

ClitROMOMCff,  ki-ro-mo'mns,  «.  (cheir,  and  momus , 
pastoral,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects  al- 
lied to  Tipula. 

Cm  i rom vz a.  ki  ro-mi'za,  s.  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects : Family,  Notacantha. 

Chiron,  ki'run,  s.  (cheir,  the  paw  or  hand,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Tribe,  Scarabseid*. 

Cuikonectus,  ki-ro-nek'tca,  s.  (cAeir,  and  nekfot, 
swimming,  Gr.)  Frog-fish,  a genus  of  cheli-  j 
form  fishes,  in  which  tlie  body  is  naked,  and  some- 
times  tuberculated  ; the  mouth  ventral : the  head 
generally  furnished  with  detached  rnys  or  horn- 
like processes;  the  pectoral  fins  pedunculated,  and  , 
capable  of  being  used  as  feet.  The  genus  consti-  ! 
tuu-s  the  family  Chironectidse. 

CiiiROMA,  Iri-ro'ne-a,#.  (from  the  centaur,  Chiron.')  ' 
A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope : Order,  Gentiauace*. 

Cm  konom  Y,  ki-ren'o-me,  *.  (cAeir,  and  nomos,  law,  : 
Gr.)  The  science  which  treats  of  gesture,  or  ora-  1 
Ulrica!  action  and  pantomime. 
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Cjukopedist,  ki  rop'e-dist,  s.  (chetr,  and  pous,  a 

I foot,  Gr.)  One  who  extracts  corns. 

CiiiRc stoma,  ki-roe'to-ma,  i.  ( cheir , and  stoma , a 
month,  Gr.)  A ge  us  of  fishes  with  oblong  bodies, 
having  ti  e month  horizontal  and  the  bead  pointed : 
Family,  Zeidaj. 

Cm  rotes,  ki-n/tes,  $.  ( cheir , and  ota , ears,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Saurian  reptiles  belonging  to  the  family 
ScineiJse,  having  two  short  fore  feet  divided  into 
four  toes ; scales  verticillated,  and  the  head  ob- 
tuse ; the  eyes  small,  and  tho  tympanum  of  tho 
ears  dosed. 

Chirp,  tsherp,  v.  n.  (zirpen,  Germ.)  To  make  a 
. noise  like  certain  small  birds  or  insects , — r.  a.  to 
make  cheerful. — In  this  sense,  it  is  probably  cor- 
rupted from  cheer  up. 

Sir  Balaam  now.  he  lire*  like  other  folks  ; 

He  takes  his  cAi/f-oy  pint,  he  cracks  hi*  joke*. — 

J'ope. 

— s.  the  voice  of  birds  or  insects. 

Chirper,  tsher'pur,  s.  One  that  chirps ; one  who 
is  cheerful. 

j Chirping,  taher'ping,  *.  The  gentle  noise  of  birds. 

Chirrs,  tsbir. — See  Chunne. 

CitlRURGEOir,  kirur'je-un,  s.  (cheir,  and  ergon, 
work,  Gr.)  A surgeon. — Obsolete. 

Cuirurgert,  ki-rurje-re,  s.  (cheir,  the  hand,  and 
ergon,  work,  Gr.)  Surgery,  or  that  department 
of  medical  science  in  which  the  hand,  either  alone 
or  with  instruments,  is  employed  for  the  preven- 
tion or  cure  of  diseases.  Surgery  is  the  term  now 
used. 

Chirubgic,  ki-rur'jik,  > a.  Surgical. — Ob- 
1 Chirurgical,  ki-rur 'je-kal,  y soletc. 
f Ciiirus,  ki'rus,  s. — See  Cbiridss. 

Ciiis.ERHis,  ki-te'ria,  s.  A genus  of  birds,  bclong- 

I I iog  to  the  family  Musophagidw,  or  Plantain-eaters. 

Chisel,  tahiz'zil,  s.  ( ctsean,  Fr.)  An  instrument 

used  in  masonry,  carpentry,  and  joinery ; and  also 
by  statuaries,  carvers,  and  numerous  other  artizans, 
for  cutting  either  by  the  impulse  of  pressure,  or  by 
tbe  blows  of  a mallet  or  hammer ; — r.  a.  to  cut 
I with  a chisel. 

' CniSLE u,  tshh.'ld,  t.  ( chislev , Hcb.  chnstleu,  Gr. 

: 1 Msec.  L 54.)  The  third  month  of  the  civil, 

and  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year, 
commencing  with  the  new  moon  of  our  December. 

Cmishobranchiata,  kis' mo-brang-ke-a'ta,  *. 
(chime,  a slit,  from  shazo,  I cut,  and  bragghia , 
bronchia,  gills  of  a fish,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Blainville  to  tbe  second  order  of  his  class  Para- 
cepbalophora,  comprehending  such  species  as  have 
■ their  branchiae  communicating  from  behind  by  a 
large  slit  or  cavity. 

, Chismopneaj,  kis  mop'ne-e,  s.  {chime,  a slit,  and 
jmeo,  I respire,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Dumeril 
to  an  order  of  Cartilaginous  fishes,  comprehending 
those  whose  branchial  are  without  opercola,  but 
are  covered  by  a membrane  pierced  by  an  opening 
on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

Chit,  tsbit,  s.  (dth,  Sax.)  A sprout;  a shoot  of 
corn  from  the  end  of  the  grain ; an  Instrument 
used  for  cleaving  laths ; a familiar  term  for  a child 
j or  babe;  a freckle — seldom  used  in  tbe  last  sense; 

J — v.  n.  to  sprout ; to  shoot  as  a plant. 

Chit-chat,  tshittshat,  s.  Prattle;  familiar  or 
frivolous  talk. 

I Cuitox,  kiton,  s.  {chiton,  a coat  of  mail,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Molluscs,  the  shells  of  which  are  boat- 
| shaped,  and  consist  of  a series  of  symmetrical 
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plate#  folding  over  each  other,  and  implanted  in  ; 
the  mantle  or  zone  of  the  animal : Tribe,  Cydo- 
branchia. 

Chiton  ELL t'8,  ki-to-nellus,  s.  (dim.  of  Chiton.)  A | 
genus  of  Cyclobranchia,  in  which  the  body  is  lar- 
va  forrn ; tbe  plates  small  and  detached ; mantle 
naked  ; seeds  with  punctures  resembling  spiracles. 

Ciiitonia,  ki-to'ne-a,  s.  (chiton,  a coat,  Gr.  tbe 
seeds  being  covered  with  arillus.)  A genua  of 
Mexican  trees  : Order,  Zygophyllacese. 

Chittlr,  tsbit'tur,  r.  n.  (cittern,  Dut.)  To  shiver 
or  tremble  with  add. 

Cjiittkuling,  tshit'tur-lirg,  s.  The  frill  to  the 
breast  of  a shirt. — Obsolete. 

Chitterlings,  tshit'tur-lingz,  s.  ph  (schyterUngh, 
Dut.)  The  entrails  ol  an  animal. 

Chittv,  tshit'te,  a.  Childish ; like  a babe. 

Ciiivalric,  tshir'al-rik,  ) a.  Relating  to  chi-  j | 

Chivalrous,  tshiv'al-rus,)  valry;  lu.ightly;  gal-  j 
Iant ; warlike ; adventurous. 

Chivalry,  tshiv'al-re,  s.  (chevalerie,  Fr.)  Tbe 
duties  and  privileges  of  a knight.  Chivalry  took 
its  birth  in  tho  middle  ages,  in  the  interior  of  the 
feudal  mansions,  without  any  set  purpose  beyond  j 
that  of  declaring — first,  the  admission  of  the  young  ; 
man  to  the  rank  and  occupation  of  a warrior; 
secondly,  tbe  tie  which  bound  him  to  his  feudal  j 
superior,  his  lord,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  i 
arms  of  knighthood.  The  ceremonies  attending 
the  creation  of  a knight  were  religious  and  moral, 
and  bound  tbe  chevalier  to  be  brave,  bold,  and  ; 
loyal ; hence  the  high  moral  tone  imputed  to  their  j 
sentiments,  and  their  devotion  to  the  fair  sex.  i 
In  Law,  a tenure  of  land  by  knight's  service,  which 
required  the  tenant  to  take  the  field  at  the  call 
of  the  sovereign. 

Chives,  tshivea,  s.  A name  given  by  former  bo- 
tanists to  the  filaments  of  flowers;  the  name  also 
of  a small  species  of  Allium,  tbe  bulbs  of  which 
have  the  odour  of  garlic,  and  ore  used  in  soups 
and  stews,  but  are  little  cultivated. 

Chlanace.*:,)  kle-na'sc-e,  s.  (chlame,  a cloak,  Gr. 

CHLEXACK.C,  > from  the  flowers  being  furnished 
with  an  involucre.)  A natural  order  of  handsome 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  fine,  showy,  red,  regular,  un- 
symmetrical  flowers,  in  a permanent  crust-shaped 
involucre,  with  monodelphous  stamens ; leaves  ■ 
alternate,  feather-  shaped,  and  entire ; styles  and  1 
carpels  combined  round  a long- beaked  torus.  They  : 
are  curious  plants,  presenting  tho  singular  pro- 
perties of  three  in  tho  calyx,  five  in  the  corolla,  t 
and  three  in  the  ovary ; and  having  the  flowers 
enclosed  in  a five-  toot  bed  involucre.  They  are  j 
contained  in  Lindley's  Gerenial  alliance,  and  j 
placed  after  Balsamiuaccae.  They  are  all  natives  i 
of  Madagascar. 

Chljexics,  kle'nc-ua,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  elegant  forms,  and  generally  adorned 
with  hues  of  green.  The  Ipgs  and  antenna:  of 
many  of  the  spines  are  of  a pale-yellow  colour,  as 
also  tbe  outer  margin  of  the  elytra. 

CulaMYDOSAUKI  8,  kla-me-uo-saw'rus,*.  (chlamys, 
and  saurus,  a lizard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  S imians, 
in  which  the  neck  is  furnished  on  each  side  by  a 
large  plaited  frill,  like  a short  cloak,  rising  from 
the  binder  part  of  tbe  ear.  The  colour  is  yel- 
lowish-brown, variegated  with  black;  from  tbe 
snout  to  tbe  tip  of  the  tail  is  nearly  two  feet.  j 

Chlam  ypiiorub,  kla-mif o-rua,  s.  ( chlamys , a coat-  | 
of- mail,  and  phoreo,  I bear,  Gr.)  An  animal  . 
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somewhat  allied  in  it*  habits  and  anatomical  struc- 
ture to  the  mole.  Its  total  length  is  nearly  six 
inches.  It  carries  on  its  back  a shell  strong  and 
inflexible,  like  sole-leather,  composed  of  a scries 
of  plates  of  a square,  rhomboid.il,  or  cubical  form; 
the  rows  include  from  fifteen  to  twenty  plates ; the 
ehcll  extends  neary  half  round  the  body,  and  is 
broadest  behind. 

Chlamys,  klu 'mis,  4.  ( chlamys , a coat,  Gr.  from  the 
scabious  covering  of  the  body.)  A genus  of  Cole- 
opterous insects : Family,  Cyclica. 

Cii  LCD  an  thus.  kle-dan'Mus,  «.  (chleios,  delicate, 
ami  anthos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants, 
with  delicate  and  beautiful  yellow  flowers : Order, 
Amaryllidaccac. 

Cui.of.Ia,  klo-c'va,  4.  A genus  of  Annelidcs,  in 
which  the  bead  is  famished  with  five  tcntnculo, 
and  the  branchhe  resemble  a tripinnate  leaf : Or- 
der, Dorsibranchiuta. 

Ch local,  klo'ral,  s.  A mobile  oily  liquid  of  a 
peculiar  penei i ating  agreeable  smell,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  or  alcohol.  It  consuls  of 
4 atoms  of  carbon,  3 of  chlorine,  1 of  hydrogen, 
and  2 of  oxygen. 

Ciilokamlf.,  klo'ra-nile,  s.  A substance  obtained 
in  pale  yellow  pearly  scales,  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine on  a warm  alcoholic  solution  of  chl.>ri-satinc 
or  bichlorisatinc.  It  consist*  of  G equivalents  of 
carbon,  2 of  oxygen,  and  2 of  chlorine.  Chlora- 
niiic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  the  chloranilale 
of  potash,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Chloranile  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  a blood-red 
colour,  and  the  eolation  yields  chestnut-brown 
crystals,  c.dled  Chloranilamon ; when  this  is  dis- 
solved in  hot  water,  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
arid,  it  yields  small  black  crystaline  needles,  termed 
Chloranilam. 

Ciilou  vnthace.k,  klo-ran-tAa'se-e,  s.  ( chloranthtu , 
one  of  the  genera.)  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants, 
with  an  aromatic  taste;  stems  jointed  and  tumid 
" at  the  articulations  ; leaves  opposite,  simple,  with 
sheathing  petioles,  and  minute  intervening  stipules; 
flowers  disposed  in  loose  terminal  spikes;  fruit 
drupaceous,  indehiscent ; seed  pendulous.  The 
plants  are  natives  of  South  America,  tropical  India, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Society  Islands.  The 
order  is  placed  by  Lindley  in  his  Pepperal  alliance, 
between  l’eppentceie  and  Saururuccrc. 

Chlokanthus,  klo-ran't/ms,  4.  (ch  loros,  green,  and 
anthos,  a flower,  Gr.  the  flowers  being  green.)  The 
Chu-Lan  of  China  and  Japan,  a genus  of  plants, 
with  an  aromatic  and  fragrant  smell : Order,  Chlo- 
rantbaceK. 

Chlorate,  klo'rate,  a.  A salt  resulting  from  a 
combination  of  chloric  acid  with  a salifiable  base. 

Chlokla,  klo'rc-a,  s.  (cklorot,  green,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  plants,  one  of  the  species  of  which,  C.  ducoides, 
is  fancied  in  Chili  to  promote  the  flow  of  the  milk : 
Order,  Orchidacerc. 

Ciilohetic,  klo-rct'ik,  a.  Resembling  chlorite; 
containing  chlorite. 

Chlohide,  klo'ride.  4.  The  name  given  to  combina- 
tions of  chlorine  with  simple  bodies.  Chloride  of 
lime,  or  Bleaching -powder,  a preparation  used 
extensively  in  the  process  of  bleaching,  consisting, 
according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  3 atoms  of  chloride 
Calcium,  and  1 atom  of  chlorite  of  lime.  That 
made  at  Messrs.  Tennant’s  Works,  Glasgow,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  consists  of  hydrate 
of  lime,  4.G25 ; and  chlorine,  4.5.  Dr.  Ure  gives 


nn  analysis  of  a bleaching  powder : chlorine,  39.5; 
lime,  3*9.9;  water,  20.G.  Chloride  of  poUvh%  a 
very  valuable  compound  prepared  in  various  ways; 
that  of  Professor  Jack  is  perhaps  the  most  simple 
and  economical.  Chlorine  gns  is  passed  into  a 
mixture  of  1 lb.  of  caustic  lime,  and  l lb.  of  pot- 
ash, with  8 lbs.  of  water.  The  chlorido  uf  potash 
is  the  result,  and  readily  separates  in  the  filtered 
liquid  by  crystallization  from  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

CilLORiuic,  klo-rid'ik,  a.  Consisting  of  chlorine. 

Chlori forme,  klo'rc-for-mo,  4.  A peculiar  com- 
pound fluid,  obtained  by  distilling  a mixture  of 
alcohol  and  a solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and 
mixing  the  product  with  five  or  six  times  its 
volume  of  concentrated  acid.  Its  formula  is  Cl3, 
C*  HI. 

Chlorindatmit,  klo-rin  dat'mit,  s.  An  orange- 
coloured  compound,  obtained  when  indigo,  mixed 
with  water,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  at 
a low  heat:  when  the  whole  is  afterwards  distilled, 
a white  crystaline  sublimate  is  obtained,  which  is 
a mixture  of  two  compounds,  called  chlorindatmit 
and  chlorindnjjtic  acid. 

Chlorine,  klo'rine,  $.  (ch loros,  Gr.  from  being  of 
a yellowish- green  colour.)  An  elementary  sub- 
stance, obtained  in  tlie  gaseous  state  from  sea  salt 
acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  an  astringent 
taste,  disagreeable  odour,  and  is  the  most  suffo- 
cating of  the  gases.  100  cubic  inches  of  dry 
chlorine,  at  GO  Fahr.,  weigh  77  grains ; under  a 
pressure  of  four  atmospheres  it  becomes  a limpid 
liquid  of  a bright  yellow  colour;  when  exposed  to 
a odd  of  30°,  yellow  crystals  are  formed,  which 
consist  of  1 atom  of  chlorine  and  10  of  water. 
Chlorine  has  no  acid  property,  but  it  speedily  de- 
stroys all  animal  and  vegetable  colours  when  water 
is  present,  which  renders  it  extremely  useful  in  the 
process  ol  bleaching.  The  compounds  of  chlorine 
which  are  not  acid,  are  termed  cbloruls  or  chloro- 
rets.  llypochlorous  acid  consists  of  2 atoms  of 
chlorine  and  1 of  oxygen.  Chlorous  acid , of  2 
atoms  of  chlorine  and  4 of  oxygen.  Chloric  ucid, 
of  2 atoms  of  chlorine  and  5 of  oxygen.  Perchloric 
acid,  of  2 atoms  of  chlorino  and  7 of  oxygen. 
Chloronitrous  gas,  a gas  of  a pale  reddish  yellow 
colour,  obtained  when  fused  chloride  of  sodium, 
potassium,  or  calcium,  in  powder,  is  treated  with 
strong  nitric  acid.  It  has  an  odour  similar  to  that 
of  chlorine,  and  possesses  bleaching  properties.  It 
consists  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  benoxide 
of  nitrogen. 

Chloriniskd,  klo'rin-izde,  a.  Compounded  with 
chlorine. 

CiiLORiobic  Acid,  klo-re-odlk  as 'rid,  s.  A com- 
pound of  chlorino  and  iodine,  consisting  probably 
of  1 equivalent  of  each.  It  is  termed  more  pro- 
perly, therefore,  the  chloride  of  iodine. 

Ciilorion,  klo're-on,  s.  A genus  of  Hymenopter- 
ous  insects  : Section,  Foxsores. 

C li Loris,  klo'ria,  4.  ( chloros , green,  Gr.  from  the 
green  colour  of  its  herbage.)  A genus  of  little 
pretty  grasses,  type  of  the  family  Chlorea*.  The 
flowers  are  one-rided  ; calyx  two-valved,  with  two 
or  six  florets,  the  one  sessile  and  hermaphrodite, 
the  other  stalked  and  male ; pats  with  a terminal 
beard ; stamens,  3 ; styles,  2 ; seed,  1 ; calyx,  0. 
In  Ornithology,  the  Greenfinch  or  Grcenlinnct,  a 
snbgeims  of  the  Fringillidv,  or  Finch  family;  the 
Fringilla  chloris  of  some  ornithologists.  It  is  a 
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well-known  bird  in  Britain,  from  its  resorting,  in 
severe  weather,  to  farm-yards  and  highways  for 
food.  Yellow  and  green  are  its  predominating 
colours. 

CuLORi8A.no  Acid,  klo-re-sa'tik  as'sid,  a.  An 
acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on 
chlorisatiue.  It9  composition  is  the  samo  as  chlo- 
risatine  1 atom  of  water. 

Chlokiratine,  klo-ris'a-tine,  $.  A chemical  com- 
pound obtained  in  transparent  four- sided  crystals 
of  an  orange  colour  and  a bitter  taste,  when  a 
solution  of  isatine  is  saturated  with  chlorine. 

Ciilorisatyde,  klo-ris'a-tide,  a.  A white  or  yel- 
lowish powder  deposited  on  cooling  when  chlo- 
j risatine  is  dissolved,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in 
hydrosulphurct  of  ammonia.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  by  heat  is  resolved  into 
chlorisatine  water,  and  a new  compound  appear- 
ing as  a violet- coloured  powder,  termed  Clxlorin- 
dine. 

Ciilorisoma,  klo-re-so'ma,  a.  (chloroa,  green,  and 
aomo,  a body,  Gr.  from  their  green  plumage.)  A 
subgenus  of  the  Myotherime,  or  Ant-thrushes, 
separated  by  Swain  son  from  the  Pitta  of  Tem- 
minek. 

Ciilorite,  klo'rite,  t.  (chloroa,  green,  Gr.)  Pris- 
matic Talc  (Mica),  a mineral  of  various  shades  of 
green  and  greenish -grey ; also,  pure  white  and 
yellowish.  It  yields  to  the  nail.  It  is  compact, 
and  crystalized  in  flat  six-sided  prisms.  There  are 
thicc  varieties — the  foliated,  slaty,  and  green 
earth.  It  consists  of  silica,  62.0;  magnesia,  27.0; 
oxide  of  iron,  8.5;  alumina,  1.5;  water,  6.0. 

CliLORO,  klo'ro,  i.  ( chloroa , green,  (Jr.)  A term 
frequently  used  as  a prefix  to  scientific  words,  in- 
dicating a lively  green  colour. 

Ciii.ohoacetate,  kb>-ro-as'e-tate,  $.  A combina- 
tion of  the  chloroacetic  and  acetic  ncids  with  a 
baste.  The  chloroacct-ites  arc  those  of  ammonia, 
oxide  of  cthule,  potash,  and  silver. 

Culoro acetic  Acid,  klo-ro-a-set'ik  ns'sid,  $.  An 
add  obtained  by  hydrated  acetic  acid  (vinegar) 
j being  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  chlorine 
| gas  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  other  manipula- 
tions. It  is  a compound  of  4 atoms  of  carbon,  3 
of  chlorine,  8 of  oxygen  -j-  1 of  water. 

! CfILOROBEKZIDE,  klo- ro-ben'zidr,  a.  A colonrless 
oily  liqaid,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  chloride 
of  benxola  with  ati  alkali. 

Culorocaroomc  Acid  Ga8,  klo'ro-kur-bon'ik 
asYid  gas,  a.  A gas  made  by  exposing  a mixture 
of  equal  measures  of  dry  chlorine  and  carbonic 
oxide  gases  to  suushine,  when  a rapid  combination 
ensues,  and  they  contract  to  half  their  volume. 

CiiLORociNivosK,  klo-nvflin'noze,  a.  A compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  the  oil  of 
I cinnamon.  When  pore,  it  exists  in  the  state  of 

| brilliant,  colourless,  acicutar  crystals.  It  consists 

| of  18  equivalents  of  carbon,  4 of  chlorine,  4 of 
hydrogen,  and  2 of  oxygen. 

Ciiloroctan- aldehyde,  klo-ro-si'an-al'de-lnde, 
a.  A chemical  crystalixed  compound,  composed 
of  3 atoms  of  aldehyde,  (C*  H*  0®.)  2 of  chloride 
of  eranogen,  (2Cy  4-  Cl,)  and  two  of  water, 
(2110). 

Culoroueter,  klo-rom'e- tur,  a.  (c/</ciw,  and  me- 
tron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  used  in 
testing  the  discolouring  or  bleaching  powers  of  the 
1 chloride  of  lime,  and  thus  ascertaining  the  relative 
qualities  of  samples  of  that  important  preparation. 


Citr.onoMYs,  klo'ro-mis,  a.  ( chloroa , yellow,  and 
toys,  a rat,  Gr.)  The  Yellow  Rat,  or  Agoutis,  a 
genus  of  Rodents,  having  much  the  appeoranco  of 
the  rabbit  and  bare,  which  they  very  much  resem- 
ble in  their  dispositions,  and  in  the  nature  of  their 
flesh.  They  are  natives  of  the  Antilles,  and  hot 
parts  of  America. 

Culoroxaputualasf:,  klo-ro-naf'(Aa-la.«a,  a. 
When  naphthaline  is  exposed  to  chlorine  gas  at 
tho  ordinary  temperature,  it  absorbs  the  gas  and 
yields  a yellow  oil,  called  hydrochlorate  of  ehloro- 
naphthalase  = C-’°,  H®,  Cl*.  When  treated  with 
potash  it  loses  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  one 
of  chlorine,  and  is  then  chloronaplithalese  = C2®,  , 

116,  Cl*.  Its  other  compounds,  with  their  chemi- 
cal formula),  are — chloronaphthaSise  = C^O,  H®, 
Cl®;  chloronaphthnlose SS  CP®,  H*,  Ci*. 

Culoron  aphtha  Logic,  klo-ro-naf-  tAa-lo’sik,  a. 
Composed  of  a chlorinizcd  compound,  and  naptha- 
line or  naphthalosic  acid. 

Chloropal,  klo-ro'pal,  a.  ( chloroa , green,  Gr.  and 
opal.')  A mineral  found  associated  with  opal  in 
Hungary,  which  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
variety  of  chlorite  called  green  earth.  It  is  earthy  1 
and  conchoida).  The  latter  consists  of  oxide  of 
iron,  35.3;  silica,  46.0;  magnesia,  2.0;  water, 

18;  and  a trace  of  magnesia. 

Cji loro m. -kite,  klo-ro-fe'ite,  a.  (chlot'oa,  green, 
and  phaiuo,  I appear,  Gr.  from  its  appearing  green 
when  newly  broken.)  A mineral  which,  when 
newly  broken,  is  of  a green  colour,  varying  from  the 
fine  transparent  yellow-green  of  olivine,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles,  to  the  dull  muddy-green  of  | 
steatite,  to  which  it  then  has  an  eqnal  similitude. 

It  is  fouud  in  atnydoloid  and  other  trap  rocks. 

Chlorofhaxe,  klo'ro-fane,  a.  ( c/iloroa , g con,  and  I 
phniuo , I appear,  Gr.)  A name  given  to  certain  1 
varieties  of  fluor  spar,  which,  when  exposed  to  heat,  i 
exhibits  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence  in  pe- 
culiarly bright  green  colours. 

Chlorophyle,  klo'ro- iil,  a.  (chloroat  green,  and 
pk ylfon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Bvrzilius 
to  the  green  colouring  matter  found  iu  the  leaves, 
stalks,  unripe  fruit,  and  juice  of  all  except  the 
very  lowest  of  plants,  such  as  alga*,  mosses,  &c. 
When  extracted  by  ether,  and  purified  by  the  suc- 
cessive action  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  from 
which  last  solvent  it  is  precipitated  by  water,  it 
forms  a dark  green  mass,  tho  powder  of  which  is 
of  a gross-green  colour.  Its  composition  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  considered  as  intermediate  between 
fut  or  wax  ami  the  resins. 

CllLOROPHYTL'M,  klo-rofe-tum,  a.  (chloroa,  green, 
and  phyton,  a plant,  Gr.)  A genus  of  African  1 
plants  w ill)  inconspicuous  flowers:  Order,  Liliace®. 

CHLORorfiOTEic  Acid,  klo-ro-prot'e-ik  as'sid,  a. 

A name  given  by  Muller  to  the  white  flocks  which 
are  deposited  when  chlorine  is  passed  through  a 
solution  containing  proteinc  = C*°,  11®*,  K®,  C*®. 

CilLOROi'618,  klo-ropYis,  a.  (chloroa,  green,  and 
opria , appearance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Mcrulidic, 
or  Thrush  family,  iu  which  the  bill  is  long  and 
hooked. 

Clli.OROPTGlA,  klo-ro-pij'e-a,  a.  ( chloroa , and  pyg- 
choa , a beak,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  | 
tbe  family  Meropid®,  or  Bee-eaters,  natives  uf  j 
Madagascar. 

Chlokosa,  klo-ro'sn,  a.  (chloroa,  green,  Gr.)  A i 
genus  of  plants : Order,  OrchidaceiD. 

Cu louobalk  IK E,  klo-ro-sol 'e-sin,  s.  A crystaliuo 
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yellow  powder,  deposited  when  chlorine  gas  is  made 
to  pass  through  a solution  of  salicine  in  water. 
Its  formula  is  C®,  H CM,  0*3. 

Chlorosalic rue  Acin,  klo-ro-sa-lik'o-lik  as'sid, 
«.  An  add  obtained  in  the  form  of  yellow  oblique 
rhombic  crystals  of  a pearly  lustre,  and  peculiar 
aromatic  odour,  by  the  action  of  dilorino  gas  on 
anhydrous  saliculous  acid. 

CnLOKOSALiCTifiDE,  klo-ro-sa-lis'c-mide,  > s.  A 

Cm  loros  amide,  klo-ros'a-mide,  ) com- 

pound obtained  by  causing  chloride  of  saliciculc  to 
absorb  dry  ammoniacal  gas.  The  result  is  a yellow 
mass,  which,  when  dissolved  in  boiling  ether,  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  in  iridescent  crystals  of  a yellow 
colonr.  Its  formula  is  C42,  HlJ,  N®,  0®,  Cl*. 

Chlorosis,  klo-ro'&is,  t.  ( chloros , green,  Gr.)  The 
disease  given-sickness,  incident  to  females,  and 
indicated  by  a pale  or  greenish  colour  of  the 
skin. 

Chlorostoma,  klo-roe'to-ma,  t.  ( chlorot , and 
stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Molluscs  allied 
to  Trochus;  the  shell  is  deeply  umbellicated,  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  spire ; the  inner  lip  forming  a 
semi-margin  to  the  umbellicns,  outer  angulated  at 
the  base ; the  aperture  remarkably  oblique : Fa- 
mily, Trochidse. 

Chlorotic,  klo-rot'ik,  a.  Affected  with  chlorous. 

Chlorous,  klo'rua,  a.  Pertaining  to  chlorine. 

Choanites,  ko'a-ni-tes,  $.  (choane,  a funnel,  Gr. 
from  their  fossil  skeleton  being  in  general  funnel- 
shaped.)  A genus  of  fossil  Zoophytes,  considered 
as  intermediate  between  Alcyonium  and  Ventricu- 
lites. It  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  a 
centra]  cavity  at  the  upper  part,  and  from  the  Ut- 
ter by  the  outer  surface  not  being  reticuluted. 

Chock,  tsholc,  s.  (choc,  old  Fr.)  An  encounter; 
an  attack. — Obsolete. 

One  of  the  kings  of  France  died  miserably  by  the  chock 

of  a Lug.—ffp.  J’atrick. 

Chocolate,  tshok'o-lct,  i.  A kind  of  paste,  cr 
cake,  prepared  chiefly  from  the  cocoa-nut.  In 
Englaud,  chocolate  is  made  of  the  simple  cocoa, 
excepting  that  sometimes  sugar,  and  sometimes 
vanilla,  is  added.  % 

Chocolate-kut,  tshok'o-let-nut,  s.  The  name 
of  the  plant  and  fruit  of  Theobroma  cocoa,  and 
other  species  of  Theobroma.  The  tree  is  a native 
of  South  America,  where  it  attains  a height  of  six 
hundred  feet.  The  Mexicans  call  the  beverage 
obtained  from  the  nuts  chocolalt , from  chncot, 
sound,  and  alte  or  atte , water.  In  South  America, 
chocolate  is  made  by  drying  the  fruit  and  reducing 
it  to  powder,  then  adding  a little  smotta,  some- 
times orange- water,  aromatic  spices,  and  perfumes, 
and  making  it  into  a paste,  which  is  formed  into 
cakes  or  rolls;  they  are  much  charged  wiih  oil, 
but  mixed  well  with  milk.  The  cocoa  used  iu  the 
West  Indies  and  on  board  ship  is  the  seed  ground 
without  any  admixture. 

Choice,  tshoyg,  t.  (choix,  Fr.)  The  act  of  choos- 
ing ; determination  between  different  things  pro- 
posed ; election ; the  voluntary  act  of  selecting  or 
choosing;  cure  in  choosing;  curiosity  of  distinc- 
tion ; the  thing  chosen ; the  thing  taken  or  ap- 
proved of,  in  preference  to  others;  the  best  port 
of  anything,  or  that  which  is  the  object  of  choice; 
the  act  of  selecting,  and  electing  to  ortioe ; to  mule 
choice  of,  to  choose;  to  take  from  several  things 
proposed ; — a.  select;  of  great  value;  held  dear; 
frugal ; cureful ; chary. 

•Ltd 


Choice- draw*,  tahoys'drawn,  a.  Selected  with 
particular  care. 

Choiceless,  tshoyslcs,  a.  Without  the  power  of 
choosing ; not  free. 

Choicely,  tshoys'le,  ad.  With  great  care  and  ex- 
actness in  choosing ; valuably ; excellently. 

Choices  ess,  tshois'nes,  a.  Nicety;  particular  va- 
lue ; excellence  of  quality. 

Choir,  kwire,  $.  (chorus,  Lat.)  An  assembly  ot 
band  of  singers,  especially  in  divine  service ; that 
part  of  a church  allotted  for  the  choristers.  In 
Nunneries,  a large  apartment,  separated  by  a grat- 
ing from  the  body  of  the  church,  where  the  nans 
chunt  the  sen  ice;  choir  service,  the  duty  per- 
formed by  the  choir  of  a church. 

Choisya,  shoy'se-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Choisy.) 
A genus  of  taautiful  Mexican  shrubs:  Order,  Ru- 
taceie. 

Choke,  tshoke,  r.  a.  ( aceocan,  Sox.)  To  suffocate; 
to  kill  by  stopping  the  passage  of  respiration  ; to 
Stop  up ; to  obstruct ; to  hinder  by  obstruction  or 
confinement ; to  suppress  or  check ; to  smother; 
to  overpower;  — s.  the  filamentous  or  capillary 
part  of  an  artichoke.  Choke-damp , a term  u>cd 
by  miiiere  and  well-diggers  for  carbouic  aud  gas 
generated  in  mines  and  wells. 

Chokeful,  tshoke 'ful,  a.  As  full  as  possible. 

Choker,  tsholcur,  a.  One  who  chokes  another; 
one  that  puts  another  to  silence ; an  incontrover- 
tible statement. 

Ciiok  Y,  tshoke,  a.  Having  a tendency  to  suffocate. 

Choleic  Acid,  ko-le'ik  as  sid,  s.  (chole,  bile,  Gr.) 
An  acid  obtained  from  bile,  the  chemical  formula 
of  which  is  C’®,  II®,  Nl,  O2-.  Choloidic  acid  is 
obtained  when  choleic  add  is  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric add  : it  is  solid,  fusible,  and  of  a yellow 
colour  aud  bitter  taste.  Its  formula  is  C7*,  11®, 
012. 

Choler,  kullur,  s.  (cholera,  Lat.)  The  bile;  anger; 
rage ; irascibility. 

Cholera,  kolura,  s.  (chole,  bile,  and  reo,  I flow, 
Gr.)  A disease  accompanied  by  vomiting  and 
purging,  with  great  pain  and  debility.  There  is 
also  a redundancy  of  bile,  and,  in  some  cases,  after 
the  vomiting  and  purging  have  continued  for  some 
time,  severe  spasms  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
particularly  in  the  legs,  ensue.  The  tongue  is  dry, 
the  thirst  violent,  and  the  urine  scanty.  This  is 
bilious  cholera,  but  chohra  morbus,  (Asiatic,)  or 
pestilentiul  cholera,  is  a totally  different  disease : 
under  it,  a person  in  apparent  health  feels  sud- 
denly giddy,  chilly,  or  sick,  and,  in  a very  short 
time,  sinks  into  a state  of  alarming  debility ; the 
countenance  becomes  deadly  pale,  and  the  skin 
like  that  of  a corpse ; the  pulse  becomes  almost 
imperceptible,  the  eyes  are  sunken  and  surrounded 
with  a livid  circle.  This  is  succeeded  by  death, 
or,  if  life  is  prolonged,  by  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  other  symptoms  of  approaching  decease.  Those 
who  surv  ive  seventy-two  hours  generally  recover. 
This  disease  is  said  to  be  contagions. 

Choleric,  kol'lur-ik,  a.  Abounding  with  choler ; 
iru*cil-le  ; angry ; offensive. 

Choleric  ness,  kol'Iur-ik-nes,  e.  Anger;  irasci- 
bility; peevishness. 

Cholesteric,  ko-lea'te-rik,  a,  (chole,  bile,  and 
iferwi,  solid,  Gr.)  Reluling  to  cliolesterine,  or 
obtained  from  iL 

Ciiolestkrine,  ko-les'te-rfn,  s.  The  fat  of  bile, 
the  cLief  ingreJicnt  of  biliary  concretions,  from 
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which  it  is  obtained  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol. 
It  forms  on  deposition  large  pearly  or  silvery 
scales.  Its  formula  is  C38,  H®  O,  or  C*,  H32  O. 
Ckloristic  acid  b obtained  by  chlorbterino  being 
boiled  with  nitric  acid.  It  forms  pale  yellow 
crystal!  ne  needles. 

Choliambic,  ko-lo-am'bik, ».  ( eholiambi , Lat.)  In 
Poetry,  a verse  having  an  iambic  foot  in  the  fifth 
place,  and  a spondee  in  the  sixth  or  last. 

CnoMKLiA,  sho-me'le-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  J.  B. 
Chomel,  physician  to  Louis  XV.)  A genus  of 
American  shrubs  : Order,  Cinchonaccai. 

Chona,  ko'na,  a.  (chone,  a funnel,  Gr.  from  the 
shape  of  the  flowers.)  A small  shrub  with  blood* 
red  flowers,  a nativo  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  b called  C.  sutujuinca,  or  bloody- flowered  chona : 
Order,  Ericaceae. 

Chon  o estes,  kon-dcs'tes,  *.  The  Larkfinch,  a 
genus  of  finches  placed  next  to  Emberiza  by 
Swainson : Family.  Fringillidjc. 

Chon dri a,  kon'dre-a,  s.  ( chondros , cartilage,  Gr. 
from  its  cartilaginous  structure.)  A genus  of 
marine  Alga; : Tribe,  Floridiae. 

Chon  drill  a,  kon-dril'la,  ».  ( chondron , a lump, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants;  Suborder, 
Liguliflone. 

Ciion drink,  kon'drine,  a.  (chondt'os,  cartilage,  Gr.) 
The  substance  which  forms  the  tissue  of  cartilage 
as  it  occurs  in  the  riba,  trachea,  nose,  &c.  After 
being  solely  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  dried, 
it  resembles  glue.  Its  chemical  formula  is  C*8, 
W*9  N6,  O38.  When  burned,  it  leaves  from  4 to 
G per  cent,  of  ashes,  chiefly  of  bone  earth. 

Chondrocaxthus,  kon-dro- kan'tAus,  s.  (chondros, 
cartilage,  and  aiantha,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Entozoa,  or  intestinal  worms:  Order,  Nematoidca. 

Chon  drog  losses,  kon-dro-glos'sus,  t.  (chondros, 
cartilage,  and  giossa,  the  tongue,  Gr.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, an  epithet  applied  to  a fasciculus  of  mus- 
cular fibre,  extending  from  the  lesser  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone  to  tbc  tongue,  and  forming  a part 
of  the  Ayo  glottus. 

CiioxDRon KRTGIAN8,  kon-drop-tc-ry'e-ans,) 

Ciiondroptertgil,  kon-drop-te-rij'e-i,  ) 
(chondros,  cartilage,  and  pleryx,  a fin,  Gr.  from 
the  gristly  nature  of  their  fins.)  The  name  given 
bj  Cuvier  to  one  of  the  two  great  sections  in  which 
the  class  Pisces  b divided.  It  embraces  those 
fishes,  the  bones  and  fin  spines  of  which  are 
formed  of  gristle — namely,  the  sturgeons,  sharks, 
rays,  lampreys,  &c. 

Ciiondrospehmum,  kon-J8ro-sper'mwn,  a.  (cAon- 
-ron,  a lump,  and  t/Krma,  seed,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  Oleace®. 

Choxkmorpha,  kon-e-mawr'fa,  $.  (chone,  a fun- 
nel, and  morpha , form,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  corolla.)  A genus  of  erect  or  twining 
shrubs  with  showy  yellow  or  white  flowers,  natives 
of  Eastern  Asia : Order,  Apocynaceae. 

Chomikrite,  kon'e-krite,  i.  A mineral  found  in 
round  masses  in  Elba.  It  b white,  with  shades 
of  yellow  and  grey.  It  consists  of  silica,  35.69 ; 
alumina,  17.12;  magnesia,  22.50;  lime,  12.00; 
protoxide  of  iron,  1.46  ; water,  9.00. 

Choose,  tshooz,  r.  a.  (ceosnn,  Sax.)  Pasty  chose; 
pfist  part  chosen,  chose.  To  take  by  way  of  pre- 
ference of  several  things  offered ; not  to  reject ; to 
take  ; not  to  refuse  ; to  select ; to  pick  out  of  a 
number ; to  prefer ; to  elect - r.  n.  to  have  the 
power  of  choice  between  different  things. 


Chooser,  tshoo'zur,  s.  One  that  has  the  power 
or  office  of  choosing ; an  elector. 

CnoosiNG,  tshoo'zing,  j.  Choice  ; election. 

Chop,  tshop,  r.  a.  (ctopian,  Sax.  kappen,  Dut.)  To 
cut  with  a quick  blow ; to  mince ; to  cut  into 
small  pieces ; to  break  into  chinks ; to  devour 
eagerly ; to  purchase,  or  give  one  thing  for  an- 
other ; to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another ; 
to  bandy ; to  altercate ; to  return  one  thing  or 
word  for  another; — v.  n,  to  catch  with  the  mouth; 
to  light  or  happen  upon  a thing  suddenly;  to 
chop  in,  to  become  modish  ; to  chap  out,  to  give 
vent  to. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses ; — s.  a 
piece  chopped  off ; a small  piece  of  meat ; a crack 
or  fissure ; chop-house , a house  of  public  enter- 
tainment, where  provbious  may  be  hud  dressed. 

Chop  Church,  tshop  tshurtsh,  s.  A vulgar  ex- 
pression, used  to  denote  the  exchsngc  of  benefices. 

Chopin,  tshop'in,  i.  ( chopine , Fr.)  In  Scotland, 
a measure  containing  about  a quart.  A French 
liquid  half-pint  measure. 

Chopper,  tshop'pur,  t.  A butcher’s  cleaver. 

Chopping,  tsbop'ping,  #.  Act  of  merchandizing ; 
altercation ; — a.  large ; lusty ; plump. 

Chopping -block,  t>hop'ping-b!ok,  s,.  A log  of 
wood  on  which  anything  b laid  to  be  cut  to  pieces. 

Chopping-knife,  tshop 'ping- nife,  s.  A knite  for 
mincing  meat. 

Ciioppt,  tsfaop'pe,  a.  Full  of  clefts  or  cracks. 

CHOP8TICK,  tsliop'stik,  s.  A Chinese  instrument 
for  taking  food  with. 

Choragus,  ko-ra'gus,  a.  (Latin.)  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  ancient  chorus. 

Choral,  ko'ral,  a.  ( from  chorus , Lot.)  Belonging  to 
or  composing  a choir  or  concert ; singing  in  a choir. 

Chorally,  ko'nu-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
chorus. 

Chord,  kawrd,  s.  ( chorda,  Lat.)  The  string  of  a 
musical  instrument,  by  the  vibration  of  which 
sound  b excited,  and  by  whose  divisions  the  sevc-  | 
ral  degrees  of  time  arc  determined;  the  union  of 
two  or  more  sounds  forming  an  entire  harmony. 
In  Geometry,  a right  line  drawn  from  one  part  of 
an  arch  of  a circle  to  the  other ; — v.  a.  to  furnish 
with  strings  or  chords ; to  string. 

Chorda,  kawrida,  r.  ( chord e,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy, 
a cord ; a tendon ; as,  Chorda  tympani , a filament 
of  the  vidcan  nerve  which  enters  the  tympanum. 
C.  tendinea , the  tendinous  strings  which  connect 
the  enmea  columna  of  the  heart  to  the  auricular 
valves.  C.  tocaUs,  the  vocal  ligaments,  or  thryo- 
artanoid  articulation.  C.  t rillisii,  the  small  fibres 
which  cross  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 

Ciiordee,  kawr-dee',  t.  A contraction  of  thefranum. 

Chordeileb,  kawr-deles,  t.  A genus  of  American 
birds,  allied  to  the  Caprimulgus,  or  Goat -sucker : 
Family,  Caprimulgidic,  or  Night-jars. 

Chorea,  ko're-a,  s.  (chorea,  a dance  with  singing, 
Lat.)  St.  Vitus’s  Dance,  a disease  affecting  with 
irregular  movements  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion : these  being  no  longer  under  the  control  of 
the  will,  the  power  of  walking  and  using  the  bands 
are  impaired. 

Chorkgraphy,  ko-reg'ra-fe,  s.  (chorea,  a dance 
with  singing,  Lat.  grapho,  I describe,  Gr.)  The 
art  of  representing  dancing  by  signs,  as  singing  b 
by  notes. 

Chorepiscopal,  kor-e-pbTco-pal,  a.  (chorot,  a 
district,  and  episbgu  s,  a bishop,  Gr.)  Relating 
to  the  power  of  a tuff'  agan  or  local  bishop. 
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CHOREPiscorus,  kor-e-pisTco-pus,  a.  A suffragan  a band  of  singers  and  dancers,  who  performed 

or  local  bishop,  delegated  to  exercise  epi-copal  odes  by  singing  and  dancing  in  honour  of  the 

jurisdiction  within  certain  districts.  The  office  is  gods.  In  Music,  a composition,  sometimes  in  two 

now  abolished.  or  three,  but  generally  in  four  parts,  sung  by  many 

CnoREUS,  ko-re'us,  a.  (Lntin.)  In  ancient  Poetry,  ic^s,  and  the  joint  performance  of  the  whole 
a foot  of  two  syllables;  the  first  long,  and  the  band,  when  performed  with  an  orchestra  or  on 

second  short : it  is  also  termed  the  trochee.  the  stage,  but  by  the  organ  alone  when  sting  in  a 

CliOK iambic,  ko-re-am'bik,  a.  ( choriambut , Lat.)  choir.  The  term  ckorua  is  also  applied  to  the 

The  foot  of  a verse,  consisting  of  four  syllables,  whole  body  of  singers  performing  the  chorus ; also 

having  the  first  and  last  long,  and  the  two  middle  to  that  part  of  a song  joined  in  by  the  chorus  or 

abort.  company  of  singers  between  each  solo. 

Chokinehus,  ko-re-ne'mus,  a.  (cAon'on,  skin,  and  Chose,  tshoze,  a.  (French.)  In  Law,  property  I 

ruina,  thread,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  belonging  which  a person  has  not  in  possession,  but  which  I 

to  the  Zeide : Subfamily,  Centronotin®.  may  be  demanded  by  action. 

Chorion,  ko're-on,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Anatomy,  the  Chose,  tshoze.  Poat  and  part  part  of  the  verb 

delicate  and  pellucid  structure  which  constitutes  To  chooat. 

the  exterior  membrane  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb.  Chosen,  taho'zn,  a.  Select ; distinguished  by  pre- 
in Botany,  the  external  membrane  of  the  seeds  of  ference. 

plants.  Cuot'SR,  tshowa,  r.  a.  ( chiaous , Turk.)  To  cheat; 

Chorifetaixxi,  ko-re-pet'a-Iam,  a.  (choria,  sepa-  to  trick ; to  impose  upon ; 

I»U-ljr,  Ud  prtalo»,  a flower,  Gr.  from  the  petals  freedom  and  bare  cWd  yon  oW  and  ore; 

being  separate,  and  not  joined  as  in 'the  other  Pray  glv«  us  leave  to  bubble  yon  once  more.— 

plants  of  the  order.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  1/rpU*. 

of  Asia : Order,  Myrsineace®.  — a.  a tool ; a person  fit  to  be  cheated. — A vul- 

Cuorisia,  ko-ris'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  J.  L.  Choris,  gnristn. 

an  artist  who  accompanied  Kotzebue  round  the  Chowter,  tshow'tur,  v.  n.  To  grumble  or  mutter 
world.)  A genus  of  South  American  prickly  trees,  like  a fro  ward  child. 

with  digitate  leaves,  and  large  flowers  with  downy  Curematistics,  kre-ma-tis'tiks,  a.  ( chremata , 
petals : Order,  Bombace®.  wealth,  Gr.)  The  science  of  wealth,  or  the  meaus 

Choris roRA,  ko-ria'po-ra,  a.  ( choria , separately,  by  which  national  wealth  is  obtained. 

and  apora,  a seed,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  each  seed  Chrisis,  kris’ia,*.  (cAryseu,  gold,  Gr.)  The  Golden 
being  enclosed  separately  in  the  pod.)  A genus  Wasp,  a genus  of  Hjmcnopterous  insects, 
of  Asiatic  cruciferous  plants : Trite,  Pleurorhizea.  CHRISM,  krizm,  *.  (c hriama,  from  chrio , I anoint, 
Chorist,  ko'rist,  a.  (chorutc,  Fr.)  A chorister;  a Gr.)  The  name  given  to  the  oil  used  in  the 
person  who  sings  in  a choir.  Greek  and  Roman  churches  on  the  administration 

Chokista,  ko-ris'ta,  a.  ( chorioa , dancing,  Gr.)  A of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme 

genus  of  Neuropterous  insects,  natives  of  New  unction. 

Holland.  Chrismal,  kriz'mal,  a.  Relating  to  chrism. 

Chorister,  kor'ris-tur,  a.  A singer  in  a choir.  Chrismatort,  chriz'ma-to-re,  a.  A vessel  for 
Choriuu,  ko're-um,  a.  ( chorion , skjn,  leather,  Gr.)  containing  the  oil  intended  for  chrism. 

The  dermis,  or  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  Chrisochloris,  kris-sok'lo-ris,  a.  ( chryaoa , gold, 

Cuokizema,  ko-re-ze'ma,  a.  ( choroa , a dance,  and  and  chloroa , green,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Rodents, 

zema,  from  too,  I bubble  up,  Gr.  so  named  by  La-  consisting  of  C.  capenaia , a species  of  mole,  the 

billardiere,  on  his  party  finding,  at  the  time  of  ita  fur  of  which  reflects  the  most  brilliant  hues  of 

discovery,  springs  of  fresh  water  on  the  south-west  green  and  gold  ; natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

coast  of  New  Holland,  after  they  had  suffered  Hope. 

much  from  the  want  of  it.)  A genus  of  Aostra-  Curisom,  kriz'om,  a.  A child  that  dies  within  a 
lion  under-shrubs : Suborder,  Papilionacec.  mouth  after  its  birth : so  called  from  the  clnisom 

CiiOROGRAFUER,  ko-rog'gra-fur,  a.  A person  who  cloth  which  children  anciently  wore  till  they  were 

describes  a particular  region  or  country ; one  who  baptized  ; also,  the  cloth  itself, 
form*  a map  of  any  country.  Ciirisophylus,  kris-ofe-lus,  a.  (cAryao.%  gold,  and 

Choroorapiiical,  kor-o-grnffc  kal,  a.  Relating  phylon,  a race  or  trite,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous 

to  chorography ; descriptive  of  particular  regions  insects  : Family,  Tanysoma. 

or  countries;  laying  down  or  marking  the  boon-  Christ,  krist,  a.  ( Christos,  the  Anointed,  Gr.)  A 
daries  of  countries.  name  peculiar  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  true  prophet, 

CiiOROGRAPniCALLT,  kor-o-graffe-kal-le,  ad.  In  priest,  and  king,  these  being  the  three  offices 
a chore graphical  manner;  in  a manner  dcscrip-  among  men  consecrated  by  anointing.  Chrirt'a 

tive  of  particular  regions.  Thom,  the  Paliurus  aculeatus,  a plant  so  called 

Chorography,  ko-rog'raf-fe,  a.  The  art  of  deli-  from  the  singular  appearance  of  the  fruit  resem- 

neating  or  describing  some  particular  country  or  bling  a head  with  a broad- brimmed  hat  on,  and 

province.  It  differs  from  geography,  as  a docrip-  its  being  supposed  by  many  travellers  to  be  the 

t von  of  a particular  country  differs  from  that  of  plant  from  which  the  crown  of  thorns  was  made, 

the  whole  earth ; and  from  topography,  as  a de-  which  was  put  on  the  head  of  the  Saviour ; it 

tcriptinn  of  a country  differs  from  that  of  a town  being  one  of  the  most  common  shrubs  in  the  ooun- 

or  district.  try  of  Judea,  and,  from  its  pliability,  capable  of 

Choroid,  ko'royd,  o.  ( chorion,  and  eu&xt,  likeness,  being  woven  into  any  shape  or  figure. 

Gr.)  Resembling  the  chorion;  applied  to  the  Christ-cross -row,  krist'kros-roe,  *.  An  old  term 
plexus  and  web  of  the  pia  mater,  and  to  the  inner  for  the  alphabet,  probably  from  the  cross  anciently 
tunic  of  the  eve.  f set  before  it. 

Cn«  irps,  lco'rus,  a.  (choroa,  Gr.)  Among  the  Greeks,  Christen,  kris'sn,  r.  o.  (cristnion.  Sax.)  To  bap- 
sj-j 
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tize ; to  baptize  and  name ; to  initiate  into  Chris- 
tianity by  water ; to  name  ; to  denominate. 

Christendom,  krissn-dum,  a.  That  portion  of 
the  world  which  is  under  governments  that  ac- 
knowledge Christianity,  and  adopt  its  institutions 
and  ceremonies. 

Christen  ino,  lcris'sn-ing,  a.  The  act  of  baptizing 
and  naming ; a term  particularly  applied  to  infant 
baptism,  denoting  the  ceremony  of  admitting  a 
person  into  the  communion  of  the  Christian  church 
by  means  of  baptism,  or  sprinkling  with  water. 

Christian,  krist'yun,  a.  ( chriatianua , Lat)  A be- 
liever in  the  religion  of  Christ ; a follower  or  dis- 
ciple of  Christ : in  a common  sense,  though  im- 
properly, the  inhabitants  of  Christendom  are  so 
styled.  Christians  are  divided  into  an  immense 
variety  of  sects.  The  number  of  Christians  now  in 
the  world,  of  all  denominations,  is  variously  calcu- 
lated at  from  175  to  225  millions; — a.  relating 
to  or  professing  the  religion  of  Christ;  relating 
to  the  doctrine,  precepts,  and  example  of  Christ ; 
ecclesiastical. 

Christiania,  kris-te-a'ne-a,  a.  An  African  shrub 
discovered  during  the  unfortunate  Congo  expedi- 

_ tion  by  Dr.  Christian  Smith  : Order,  Tiliacejc. 

Christian  ism,  krist’yun-izm,  a.  The  Christian 
religion ; the  nations  professing  Christianity. 

Christianity,  kris'te-an-e-te,  a.  The  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  main  principles  of  which  are,  the 
divine  mission  of  Cbri.-t,  as  the  teacher  and  Sa- 
viour of  mankind,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
his  coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day,  and 
the  moral  obligation  of  * do  to  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  to  you.' 

Christianize,  krist'yun-ize,  v.  a.  To  convert  to 
I Christianity. 

Ciiristiaxlike,  krist'yun  - like,  a.  Befitting  a 
Christian. 

Christian i, t,  krist'yun-le,  a.  Becoming  a Chris- 
tian ; — ad.  in  a Christian  manner ; as  becomes 
one  professing  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  i 
Christian  religion. 

1 Christi an-name,  krist'yun- name,  a.  The  name  ] 
given  in  baptism  as  distinct  from  the  surname. 

Christiaxugraphy,  krist-yun-og'gra-fe,  a.  A 
general  description  of  the  nations  professing  Chris- 
I tiarity. — Obsolete. 

i In  mj  c hriattanograpky  you  mar  see  divers  liturgies. — 

I Paffitt 

CiiRi«ncoi.iaT,  kris-tikTto-list,  a.  (chris  tv  a,  and 
rofo,  I worship,  Lat.)  A worshipper  of  Christ. 

Christmas,  kris'mas,  a.  ( Christ  and  mnaa.')  The 
festival  of  Christ’s  nativity,  annually  celebrated  on 
the  25th  day  of  December. 

I Christmas-box,  kris'mas-boks,  a.  A box  in 
which  little  presents  are  collected  at  Christmas. 

Christmas  Rose,  kris'mas  roze,  a.  The  Helliborns 
Niger,  or  Black  Helliborc,  an  herb  with  large 
j flowers,  with  a white  or  rose-coloured  corolla- like 

i calyx;  the  roots  are  poisonous;  the  fibres  only 

are  used  in  medicine  as  a drastic  purgative. 

Ciiris tom ath y,  kria-toraV/Ae,  a.  (chrcatoa,  useful, 
and  monthnno,  I learn,  Gr.)  Useful  learning; 
that  which  is  useful  to  learn. 

Chromatf^  krom'ate,  a.  A salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  chromic  arid  with  a base.  The  only  na- 
tive chromate  hitherto  discovered  is  the  red  di- 
cbrotnnte  of  protoxide  of  lead  from  Siberia,  in 
which  Vanqnelin  made  the  discovery  of  the  chro- 
mium. Chromate  of  jiotash,  a neutral  salt,  con- 


sisting, according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  52  parts,  or  | 

1 equivalent  of  chromic  acid,  and  47.15  parts,  or 
l equivalent  of  potassa.  The  insoluble  salts  of  ; 
chromic  acid,  such  as  the  chromates  of  baryta,  and  j 
oxides  of  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  are  pro-  | 
pared  by  mixing  the  soluble  salts  of  these  bases  ; 
with  a solution  of  chromate  of  potassa.  The  three  | 
former  are  yellow,  the  fourth  orange-red,  and  the  > 
fifth  deep-red  or  purple.  The  yellow  chromate  of 
lead  is  used  as  a pigment,  under  the  name  of 
chrome -yellow ; the  chromate  of  the  oxide  of  lead  j 1 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Chromatic,  kro  mat'ik,  a.  ( chroma,  colour,  Gr.) 
Relating  to  colour.  In  Music,  applied  to  the  scale 
of  semitones,  introduced  between  the  tones  of  the  | 
diatonic  scale ; so  named,  it  is  supposed,  because  the  j 
notes  of  this  scale  were  originally  written  in  colours. 

Chromatically,  kro-mat'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  a chro- 
matic manner. 

Chromatics,  kro-mal'ika, s.  ( chroma,  colour,  Gr.)  !. 
That  branch  of  the  science  of  optics  which  treats  ! j 
of  the  colours  of  light  and  natural  bodies. 

Chromatography,  kro-ma-tog'ra-fe,  t.  (chroma, 
and  grapho , I write,  Gr.)  A treatise  on  colours. 

Chrome. — See  Chromium. 

Chrome-ochre,  krome-o'kur,  s.  Oxide  of  chrome, 
a pulverant  mineral  of  a green  colour,  and  con- 
sisting of  chromium,  70.11 ; and  oxygen,  29.80. 

Chromic,  kro 'mile,  a.  Relating  to  chrome. 

Chromis,  kro'mis,  a.  ( chroma , colour,  Gr.)  A grnus 
of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Chastens;  Subfamily, 
Labrimc. 

Chromium,  kro'me-um,  a.  ( chroma , colour,  Gr. 
from  its  remarkable  tendency  of  funning  coloured 
compounds.)  A metal  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  • 
the  beautiful  red  mineral,  the  dichromate  of  had, 
and  since  found  in  the  mineral  called  the  eliminate 
of  iron.  Chromium  is  of  a white  colour,  with  a 
shade  of  yellow,  and  a metallic  lustre.  It  is  brittle 
and  infusible.  Its  chemical  equivalent  is  28  ; its 
symbol  Cr.  It  unites  w ith  oxygen  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  or  two  equivalents  of  chromium  and 
three  of  oxygen,  forming  chromic  acid,  and  sequi- 
oxide  of  chromium.  Its  other  principal  chemi- 
cal conqiounds  are — 

Chromium,  Froiosvlj>hurct  of:  formula,  Cr  -j-  S, 
or  CrS. 

Chromium,  StqvuhlorUlc  of:  the  chemical  formula 
of  which  is  Cr-J-  3C1,  or  CrCK*. 

Chromium,  Stquifluoride  of:  formula,  Cr-f-  3F,  or 

Ci*F*. 

CllROMH'M,  Sequisulphurct  of:  formula,  20  -j-  35, 
or  Ci8;*3. 

Ciiromoleptis,  kro-mo-lep'tes,  a.  (chroma, colour, 
and  leptor , small,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  belong 
ing  to  tbe  Pervtdrr,  or  Perches,  in  which  the  body 
is  usually  covered  with  coloured  spots  : Subfamily, 
SerraninK. 

CllRONDUOLOGT,  kron-drol'o-je,  a.  (chondros,  car- 
tilage, ami  logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A description 
of  cartilages. 

Chrox dronei*!  a,  kron-dro-se'pe-a,  a.  (chondros, 
cartilage,  Gr.  and  sepia,  a cognate  genus.)  A 
genns  of  Cephalopoda,  in  which  the  whole  margin 
of  the  sac  is  bordered  witli  fins  as  in  Sepia,  but 
the  shell  is  horny  as  in  Loligo. 

Chronic,  kron'ik,  a.  (chronot,  time,  Gr.)  In  Pa- 
thology, applied  to  such  diseases  as  are  of  long 
duration,  in  opposition  to  those  of  more  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  which  are  termed  a cute. 

* *n  i 
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Chronicle,  fcrou'e-kl,  a.  ( ckronique , Fr.)  A 
register  or  account  of  event*  in  the  order  of  time  ; 
a history r.  a.  to  register;  to  record  in  a his- 
torical manner. 

Chronicler,  kfon'e-klur,  t.  A writer  of  a chroni- 
cle ; a recorder  of  event*  in  the  order  of  time ; a 
historian. 

Chronique,  kron'ik,  t.  (French.)  A chronicle. — 
Obsolete. 

The  best  dkroniqve  that  can  now  be  compiled.— L. 
Additom. 

Chronogram,  kron'o-gram,)  s.(c*roruw, time, and 
| Chronograph,  kron'o-graf,)  yrapho,  I write,  Gr.) 
An  inscription  in  which  a certain  date  is  expressed 
by  numerical  letters,  often  fantastically  written. 
The  following  example  contains  numerals  for  the 
year  1GG0:— - 

Gloria  lausque  7>eo,  smCLorVM  in  uecFla  sun  to. 
Chhonogrammatic,  kron-o-gram-mat'ik,  > 
ClIRONOGRAMMATlCAL,  kron-o-gram-mat'e-kal,) 
a.  Belonging  to,  or  containing  a chronogram. 
CURONOGRAMMATIST,  kron-o-gran/ma-tist,  s.  A 
writer  of  chronograms. 

Chronographeu,  kro - nog'gra  - fur,  s.  (chronos, 
time,  and  grapho,  I write,  Gr.)  One  who  regis- 
ters past  event*;  a clinmologiat. 

Ch  iconography,  kro-nog'gra-fe,  a.  The  descrip- 
tion of  past  time ; the  arrangement  of  historical 
events. 

Ciironologer,  kro-nol'o-jur,  ) t.  A person  who 
Chronologibt,  kro-uol'o-jist,)  studies  or  explains 
the  science  of  computing  past  time ; one  who  ar- 
ranges past  events  according  to  the  order  of  time; 
one  versed  in  chronology. 

Chronologic,  kron-o-lod'jik,  ) a.  Relating 
Ciikonolooical,  kron-o-lod'jo-kal,)  to  chrono- 
logy; according  to  the  arrangement  of  events,  and 
the  order  of  time. 

Chronologically,  kron-o-lod'je-kal-lc,  ad.  In 
a chronological  manner ; according  to  the  rules  of 
chronology,  and  the  order  of  time. 

Chronology,  kro-nol'o-je,  s.  ( chronos,  and  logos, 
a discourse,  Gr.)  The  science  of  computing  and 
adjusting  dates  or  periods  of  time,  and  of  ascer- 
taining the  correct  periods  or  years  in  which  par- 
ticular events  occurred. 

Chronometer,  kro-nora'e-tur,  *.  ( chronos , time, 
and  matron,  a measure,  Gr.)  A timepiece  so  con- 
structed as  to  note  time  perfectly.  Watches  of 
this  kind  are  used  at  sea;  they  generally  beat 
half-seconds,  and  are  hong  in  gimbals  in  boxes 
about  six  or  eight  inches  square.  In  Music,  the 
name  giren  to  an  instrument  by  which  the  move- 
ment or  time  of  a composition  is  determined. 
ClIRONOMETKIC,  kron-o-met'trik,  > o.  Relat- 
Chronometkical,  kron-o-met're-kal,)  ing  to  or 
j measured  by  a chronometer. 

Chrysalis,  kris'a-lis,  *.  ( chrysot , gold,  Gr.  from 
the  colour  of  some  of  the  kinds.)  The  second 
stage  of  s metabolian  or  changeable  insect,  during 
which  it  is  transformed  from  the  caterpillar  or 
grub  state  to  the  perfect  winged  insect.  In  this 
stage  the  animal  is  inactive,  takes  no  food,  and  is 
enclosed  in  a transparent  covering  which  has  often 
a metallic  lustre. 

CHRYSAMMIC  Acid,  kris-sarn'mik  as'sid,  t.  ( chry - 
sot,  gold,  Gr.)  An  acid  forming  a fine  golden- 
yellow  powder,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  aloes.  With  ammonia  it  forms  chrysam- 
tnate  of  ammonia,  consisting  of  black  adamantine 


crystals;  and  with  potash,  a beautiful  carmine-red 
powder,  called  the  chrysatnmate  of  potash. 

Chhysaor,  kris'ay-or,  i.  (chry to*,  gold,  and  aor , a 
sword  or  weapon,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Do 
Mont  fort  to  a genus  of  Beleuinites. 

Ciirysaora,  kris-a'o-ra,  *.  A genus  of  corals: 
Family,  Milliporida. 

Chrysides,  kris'e-des,  ( *.  (ch rysis,  one  of  the 

ChrysidiDjE,  kris-e-diJ'e,)  genera.)  A family 
of  Hymenopterous  insects,  distinguished  from  the 
others  of  that  order  by  being  furnished  with  a 
tubuliferous  ovipositor.  They  are  all  parasitic, 
and  coloured  with  the  richest  metallic  hues. 

Chkysiftera,  kre-sip'te-ra,  s.  (chrysot,  gold,  and 
ptcron,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  oval- bodied  I 
fishes  with  large  pectoral  fins:  Family,  Chatonida. 

Ciirysis,  kris'is,  t.  (chrysot,  gold,  Gr.  from  their 
brilliant  colour,  which  may  challenge  a comparison 
with  that  of  the  humming-birds.)  The  Golden 
Wasps,  a genus  of  Hymenopterous  insect*.  The 
insects  of  this  genus  may  often  be  seen  walking 
about  in  a continued  state  of  Agitation  on  walls 
and  fences,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a burning  sun. 
They  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  the  solitary 
Mason -bees,  dr  in  those  of  other  Hymenoptera. 
Their  larvae  devour  those  of  the  other. 

Chrysobalanace^:,  kria-o-ba-la-na'se-e,*.  ( chry - 
tobalmus,  one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of 
plants,  classed  by  Lindley  in  his  Rosal  alliance, 
and  placed  between  CaJycanthaecfc  and  Forbaceae. 

It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  without  glands, 
and  haring  veins  that  run  parallel  to  each  other 
from  the  mid-rib  to  the  margin ; flowers  polype-  | 
talous  or  apet&lous,  in  raceme*,  panicles,  or  co-  1 
rymbs,  regular,  or  nearly  so;  carpel  solitary,  with 
a style  proceeding  from  its  base;  petals  five  or 
none;  stamens  definite  or  none;  ovary  superior, 
and  one  or  two-celled ; fruit  a drupe. 

CllRYSOBALANUS,  kris-O- bal'a - nus,  g.  (chrysot, 
gold,  and  balanos , an  acorn,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
the  yellow  fruit  of  some  of  the  species.)  A genus 
of  trees,  with  simple  leaves,  and  racemes  or  pani- 
cles of  insignificant  flowers:  Order,  Chrysobalu- 
naoee. 

Ciiryboberyl,  kria'o-ber-il,  s.  (chryscos,  golden  or 
rich,  and  beryllos , beryl,  Gr.)  Prismatic  corun- 
dum, a precious  green -coloured  mineral  found  c>ys-  1 
tali  zed,  and  in  rolled  fragments,  in  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  rivers.  It  consists,  according  to  Ber- 
zelius, of  alumina,  71.5;  lime,  G;  silica,  18;  | 
oxide  of  iron,  1.5.  Dr.  Thomson's  and  Seyhert's 
analysis  indicate  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  glucins,  no 
lime,  and  only  an  occasional  quautity  of  silica. 

CjikyboCHLORUS,  kris-o-klo'rus,  s.  (chrysot,  gold, 
and  c hloros,  green,  Gr.)  A genus  of  golden- 
green  coloured  Dipterous  insects,  the  larva  of 
which  live  in  cow  dung:  Family,  Xotacantha. 

Chrybocol,  kria'o-kol,  s.  (i chrysoholla , Gr.)  An 
old  designation  of  the  sub- borate  of  soda,  from  its 
being  used  as  a solder  for  gold. 

CllRYBoCOLLA,  kris'o-kol-la,  a.  ( chrysot,  gold,  and 
hollo,  gluten,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  possibility  of 
seeing  the  natural  joints  by  transmitted  light.) 

A variety  of  Malachite  or  copper  ore,  the  copper 
green  of  Jamieson.  It  consist*  of  oxide  of  copper, 
50.0;  silica,  26.0;  carbonic  add,  0 to  7 ; water, 
17  to  20. 

CuKYSObOMUS,  kris-od'de-mus,  s.  ( chrysot , gold, 
and  dome,  an  edifice,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusc*, 
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the  sheila  of  which  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  genus  Fusus,  in  which  it  is  included  bjr  La- 
marck, by  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  basal 
channel,  and  the  ventricose  shape  of  the  body- 
whorl.  They  are  large  and  beautiful  shells  of  an 
orange  colour : Family,  Turbinellida?. 

Chkysogastek,  kris-o-gas'tur,  a.  (chrysos,  gold, 
and  gaiter,  the  belly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects : Tribe,  Syrphid®. 

Chrtsoleptic  Acid,  kris-o-lep'tik  as'sid,  s.  ( chry - 
tot,  gold,  and  lepii , a scale,  Gr.)  An  acid  obtained 
in  beautiful  golden- yellow  scales  from  the  mother 
liquid  and  washings  of  chrysammic  add.  Its 
compounds  are — chrysolepate  of  potash , in  long 
shining  needles,  having  a violet  metallic  Uistre  by 
reflected  light ; chrysolepate  of  silver , in  brownish- 
red  needles ; chrysolepate  of  soda , in  long  green 
needles,  with  a metallic  lustre. 

Chrysolite,  kris'o-liie,  s.  ( chryseos , valuable,  and 
lithos , a stone,  Gr.)  A precious  mineral,  the  Peri- 
dot of  Hauy.  It  occurs  in  angular  or  somewhat 
rounded  cry sta line  masses,  and  in  prismatic  crys- 
tals variously  terminated : it  consists  of  magnesia, 
43.5;  silica,  39.0;  oxide  of  iron,  12.0  to  20.0:  | 
sp.  gr.  3.5. 

Cjirysolophus,  kre-soro-fus,  #.  ( chrysos , gold,  and 
lophos,  a crest,  Gr.)  The  Walking  Tyrants,  a 
genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Tyrant  Shrikes, 
natives  of  Brazil : Family,  Laniada*. 

CiiKYftOLOPUfl,  kre-sol'o-pus,  s.  ( chrysos , gold,  and 
lopos,  a thin  skin  or  peel,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cole- 
opterous insects : Family,  Ryncbopbora. 

Chktsom ELA,  kre-fom'e-la,  s.  ( chrysos , gold,  and 
melot,  a limb,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Tribe,  Chrysotnelitue. 

Ci  iky  some  lid.*;,  kris-o-mel'e-de,)  a.  ( chrysomela , 

CiiRYSOMELlNiE,  kris-o-mel'e-ne,  ( one  of  the  ge- 
nera.) A family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  having 
ovate  convex  bodies;  four-jointed  tarsi;  antennae 
not  clavate;  and  their  lame,  at  least  those  of  the 
type,  naked.  They  live  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
of  which  they  leave  nothing  but  the  fibrous  ske- 
leton. 

Chrysoxotus,  kris-o-no'tus,  a.  ( chrysos , gold,  and 
notui,  the  back,  Gr.)  A genua  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  Picidae,  or  Woodpeckers,  natives  of  India. 

CilRY&oPUORA,  kre-  sotVra,  s.  ( chrysophoros , wear- 
ing gold,  Gr.)  A genus  of  exceedingly  beautiful 
golden  and  green-coloured  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Lamellicomes. 

Ciirysophrys,  kre-sof ria,  a.  ( chrysos , gold,  and 
ophrys , the  brow,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  with 
ovate  broad  bodies  attenuated  at  each  end . Fa- 
mily, Chajtodonida;. 

CURYsoritYLi.i’M,  kris-o-finnm,  a.  ( chrysos , gold, 
and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.  the  leaves  of  most  of  the 
species  having  yellow  silky  down  on  the  under  sur- 
face.) The  Star  Apple,  a genus  of  tropical  South 
American  or  West  Indian  lactescent  trees,  often 
cultivated  in  hothouses  for  their  beautiful  golden- 
coloured  downy  folisge : Order,  Sapotace®. 

CiiRY Sofia,  kre-so'pe-a,  a.  {chrysos,  gold,  and  opys, 
juice,  from  the  trees  yielding  yellow  juice  wl®n 
cut,  Gr.)  A genua  of  beautiful  trees,  natives  of 
Madagascar. 

Curysoprase,  kris'o-prmae,  a.  ( chryseos , Gr  and 
prase,  a green  variety  of  quartz.)  An  apple- 
green  variety  of  Calcedony.  It  consists,  according 
to  Klaproth,  of  silica  96.16,  oxide  of  nickel  1.0, 
and  minute  portions  of  Hme,  magnesia,  alumina, 


and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  much  prised  by  jewellers, 
and  is  usually  cut  in  a convex  form. 

Chrysops,  kris'ops,  a.  (chrysos,  gold,  and  ops,  the  : 
eye,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Dipterous  insects : Family,  i 
Tabanidca. 

Ciirysoptrrtx,  kre- sop'tc-riks,  a.  (chrysos,  gold, 
and  pteryx,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  Ampelidn,  Fruit- eaters,  or  Chat- 
terers: Subfamily,  Am  pc  Lin®,  or  Typical  Chat- 
terers. 

Chrysoftilcs,  kre-sop'te-lus,  a.  {chrysos,  gold, 
and  ptilon,  a wing  or  plume,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  Picid®,  or  Woodpeckers, 
natives  of  tropical  America : Subfamily,  Picin®. 

Chrysosplekium,  kria-o-sple'ne-um,  a.  (chrysos, 
gold,  and  splene,  the  spleen,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
the  golden  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  its  supposed 
virtues  in  curing  diseases  of  the  spleen.)  Golden 
Saxifrage,  a genus  of  perennial  herbs.  C.  alter- 
nifolium  and  C.  oppotitifulium  are  British  species: 
Order,  Saxifrsgaee®. 

CltRY808TACnY8,  kris-os'ta-kis,  a.  ( chrysos , gold, 
and  stachys,  a spike,  Gr.  in  reference  to  its  den>c 
heads  of  golden- coloured  flowers.)  A climbing 
Brazilian  shrub:  Order,  Combretace®. 

Chrysostom  a,  kre-sos'to-ma,  a.  ( chrysos , gold, 
and  stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusc; . 
the  shells  of  which  are  turbinate ; the  whorls  feu 
and  convex ; aperture  round ; inner  lip  thickened 
and  almost  concealing  the  umbcllicus:  Family. 
Trochid®. 

CllRYBOTis,  kre-ao'tU,  a.  (chrysos,  and  os,  (4os,  the 
ear,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  yellow  colour  on  th» 
ears  and  face.)  A genus  of  Parruta,  natives  o' 
America. 

Ciirtsotoxum,  kris-o-toks'um,  a.  (chrysos,  gold, 
and  toxon,  an  arrow  or  shaft,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
Dipterous  insects:  Family,  Atherioera. 

C11RT8OTU8,  kre-so'tus,  a.  (chrysos,  gold,  and  os 
otos , an  ear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects; 
Family,  T any  stoma. 

Chub. — See  Leuciscus. 

Chubbkd,  tshubd,)  a.  Like  a chub;  plump,  short. 

Chubby,  tshub'bc,)  and  thick. 

Chubpackd,  tshub'fustc,  a.  Having  a plump,  fat 
face. 

Chuck,  tshuk,  r.  n.  To  make  a noise  like  a hen 
when  she  calls  her  chickens ; — r.  a.  to  call  as  ;• 
hen  calls  her  chickens ; to  jeer;  to  laugh;  togivi 
a gentle  blow  under  the  chin  ; 

Come,  chuck  the  infant  under  the  chin,  force  a «m»U . 

and  cry,  Ah,  the  boy  takes  after  hi*  mother’s  relations.- 

Congrem. 

to  throw  by  a quick  and  dexterous  motion  ; — t. 
the  voice  or  call  of  a hen  ; a word  of  endearment ; 
a sadden  small  noise.  An  appendage  to  a lathe, 
which,  being  screwed  on  to  the  nose  of  the  man- 
dril, enables  the  workman  to  fix  firmly  any  ma- 
terial that  he  may  be  desirous  of  turning. 

Chuck-farthing,  tshuk 'fdr' thing,  a.  An  old 
game,  in  which  the  money  is  pitched  into  a hole. 

Chuckle,  tebuk'kl,  r.  a.  To  call  as  a hen  ; to  fon- 
dle ; — v.  n.  to  laugh  convulsively  or  vehemently. 

Chucklehead,  tshuk Ttl-hed,  s.  A vulgar  term 
for  a noisy,  stupid  person. 

CnuD,  tsbud,  v.  a.  To  champ  or  bite. — Obsolete. 

Chuff,  tahuf,  s.  A coarse,  blunt  clown  ; a heavy, 
dull,  surly  fellow. 

Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves,  are  you  undone  f n<v  y* 

fat  chuffs,  I would  your  store  were  here.— Shaku  ^ ^ 


CHUFFILY — CHURME. 


CHURN — CIBORIUXL 


ChcffilT,  tabnf  fc-le,  ad.  In  a clownish  or  surly 


manner. 

! Chupfiness,  tshuffe-nes,  s.  Clownishness;  surli- 
> ness. 

: CHUFFY,  tshuffe,  a.  Blunt;  clownish;  surly. 

Chum,  tshum,  s.  (chom,  Armoric.)  A familiar  term 
for  a chamber* fellow,  or  one  who  lodges  in  the  same 
apartment. 

Chump,  tshomp,  s.  A thick  heavy  piece  of  wood 
1 less  than  a block. 

Chuncoa,  tshun-ko'a,  s.  (from  arbol  de  chunchu, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  species  in  Peru.)  A genus 
of  Peruvian  trees : Order,  Combretaceas. 

Church,  tshortsh,  s.  (chyriakon,  from  chyrios,  lord, 
Gt.)  A building  dedicated  to  God.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  has  different  significations,  the  origi- 
nal of  which  is  a convened  assembly  of  believers; 
in  a wider  sense  it  signifies  the  whole  collective 
body  of  Christians,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  ‘ the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,’  called  the  invisible 
church.  The  word  is  also  used  to  designate  any 
particular  body  of  Christian  professors,  as  the 
Episcopalian,  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Pres- 
byterian churches ; or  when  applied  to  national 
endowed  religious  establishments,  as  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Ecclesiastical 
authority  or  power,  in  contradistinction  to  the  j 
civil  power  of  the  state.  The  term  is  frequently  | 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  words ; as,  church 
ale,  a wake  or  feast  in  celebration  of  the  de- 
dication of  certain  churches;  church  member , a 
member  of  a church ; church  power,  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  authority ; church  land , land  belong- 
ing to  churches,  religious  houses,  and  benefices ; 
churchlike,  becoming  the  church ; church  burial, 
burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  ; church 
preferment,  benefioe  in  the  church ; church  music , 
music  suitable  for  church  service  ; churchwarden , 
an  officer  appointed  to  superintend  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  church,  and  the  interests  of p the  par- 
ishioners; churchyard,  the  ground  adjoining  to  a 
church,  in  which  the  dead  are  buried  ; a cemetery ; 
church  scot , oblations  paid  to  priests  in  the  middle 
ages. 

Churciidom,  tshortsh 'dum,  «.  The  government  or 
authority  of  the  church. 

Churching,  tshurtsh'ing,  s.  The  act  of  returning 
thanks  in  the  church  for  any  deliverance  from 
danger. 

Churchman,  tshortah'man,  s.  An  ecclesiastic  or 
clergyman ; one  who  ministers  in  sacred  things;  an 
adherent  of  the  Chnrch  of  England ; an  upholder 
of  civil  establishments  of  religion. 

Churchworx,  tshurtah'wurk,  s.  An  expression 
applied  to  work  which  is  carried  on  slowly. 

Churl,  tshurl,  s.  ( [ceorl , Sax.)  A rude,  surly, 
ill-bred  person ; a miser ; a niggard ; a selfish  or 
greedy  person ; a rustic. 

Churlish,  tshur'lish,  a.  Rude;  brntal;  harsh; 
austere;  merciless;  selfish;  avaricious;  unpliant; 
unmanageable;  unyielding. 

Churlishly,  tshur'lish-le,  ad.  Rudely ; brutally. 

Churlishness,  tshur'lish-nes,  s.  Brutality;  rug- 
gedness of  manner ; absence  of  courtesy  or  kind- 
ness; difficulty  of  management. 

CHURLY,  tshur'le,  a.  Rude;  boisterous;  violent 

Churme,  tshurm,  s.  (cyrme,  Sax.)  The  coo  of  a 
pigeon  ; a confused  sound; 

LHe  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  with  the  churme  of  a 
thousand  taunts  and  m«roache*. — Bacon. 

».‘6 


— r.  a.  to  utter  a sound  like  that  of  the  pigeon.  | 
In  Scotland,  to  sing  in  a low  plaintive  manner;  I 
also,  to  grumble,  or  emit  a low  humming  sound. 

CHURN,  tahum,  s.  (ciem,  Sax.  kern,  DuL)  A ves- 
sel in  which  cream  or  milk  is  agitated,  for  the 
purpose  of  detaching  the  unctuous  or  oily  parts 
from  the  caseous,  fur  the  production  of  butter ; — i 
v.  a.  to  shake  or  agitate  cream  for  the  production 
of  butter. 

Churning,  tshar'ning,  s.  The  net  of  making  but- 
ter by  the  agitation  of  cream  or  milk. 

Churn-staff,  tahuro'staf,  s.  The  staff  or  imple- 
ment employed  in  the  operation  of  churning. 

CHUS1TE,  ku'iite,  s.  ( ckyo , I pour,  Gr.)  A very 
fusible  variety  of  olivine  found  in  basalt,  near 
Limbourg. 

Chylaceous,  ki-la'shus,  a.  Belonging  to  chyle; 
co^i&ting  of  chyle. 

Chyle,  kite,  s.  ( chylos , Gr.)  The  whitish  fluid 
extracted  from  tlte  aliment  by  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels of  the  intestinal  canal,  after  its  subjection  to 
the  process  of  digestion,  and  being  conveyed  by 
those  vessels  through  the  mesentric  gland  to  the 
thoracic  duct. 

Chylipactive,  kil-le-fak'tiv,  a.  ( chylus , and  facto, 

I make,  Lat)  Haring  the  power  of  making  chyle. 

Chyliferous,  kil-liffe-rus,  a.  (chyle,  and  fero,  I 
bear,  Lat.)  Bearing  or  conveying  chyle. 

Cii  ylification,  kil-le-fe-ka'shun,  s.  (chylos,  chyle, 

Gr.  and  fio,  I become,  Lat)  The  process  by  which 
chyle  is  converted  into  chyme. 

Chylificatoby,  kil-le-fe-ka'tur-re,  a.  Producing 
chyle. 

Chyliza,  ke-Ji'za,  s.(chylizo,  I extract  or  convert  j| 
into  juice,  Gr.)  A geuus  of  Dipterous  insects: 
Tribe,  M uscidsc. 

Chylopoyetic,  kil-o-poy-etTk,  s.  (chylos,  chyle,  ; 
and  poieo,  I moke,  Gr.)  In  Animal  Physiology,  I 
applied  to  the  organs  engaged  in  the  formation  of 
the  chyle;  hence  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and 
liver  are  termed  chyloietic  viscera. 

Chylous,  lu  lus,  a.  Consisting  of  chyle ; partak- 
ing of  chyle. 

Ciiymk,  kime,  s.  (chyme*,  juice,  Gr.)  The  pulpy 
substance  into  wfiich  food  is  converted  oAer  being 
subjected  for  a while  to  the  action  of  the  stomach, 
and  from  which,  on  the  addition  of  the  biliary  and 
pancreatic  fluids,  chyme  is  subsequently  separated. 

Cuymification,  kim  - e - fc-  ka'shun,  s.  (chymos,  ; 
chyme,  Gr.  and  fo,  I become,  Lat.)  The  process 
by  which  food  is  converted  into  chyme,  which, 
according  to  Liebig,  is  due  to  the  solvent  power  of 
the  gastric  juice,  a power  ascribed  to  the  gradual 
decomposition  of  a matter  dissolved  from  the  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  aided  by  the  oxygen  intro- 
duced in  the  saliva. 

Cuymify,  kim'e-fi,  v.  a.  ( chyme,  and  facto,  I | 
make.  Lot.)  To  form  or  become  chyme. 

Chymous,  ki'mna,  a.  Relating  to  chyme. 

Cianitus,  se-a-ni'tus,  r.  (kytmos,  blue,  Gr.  the 
colour  of  the  berries.)  A Javanese  sub-shrub  |j 
with  panicled  terminal  cymes  of  flowers : Order, 
Saxifragaceic. 

CiBAKiut  8,  se-ba're-us,  a.  (cibarius,  Lat)  Re- 
lating to  food ; useful  for  food  ; edible. 

Cibol,  sib  bol,  s.  ( ciboule , Fr.)  A sort  of  small 
onion. 

Ciboricm,  se-bo're-um,  s.  (Latin.)  An  insulated 
erection  open  on  each  aide  with  arches,  and  having 
a dome  of  an  ogee  form  carried  or  supported  by  four 
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CICADA— CICfNDELA. 


CICINDELETiE— CILIA. 


columns.  It  is  also  the  coffer  or  case  in  which 
the  host  is  deposited. 

Cicada,  se-ka'da,  a.  (cicada,  a grasshopper,  Lat.) 
The  Grasshoppers,  a genus  of  Hemipterous  in- 
sects, celebrated  for  their  shrill  chirp  or  song. 
The  cicadas  are  divided  into  two  leading  sections, 
the  Cicndidre,  or  singing  cicadas,  and  the  Cerco- 
pid#,  or  leaping  cicadas. 

Cicadarl.e,  sik-n-da're-e,)  $.  (cicada,  one  of  the 

CicadidjE,  sik-a'de-de,  j genera.)  The  Sing- 
ing Grasshoppers,  a family  of  leaping  Hemipterous 
insects,  remarkable  for  their  musical  chirp.  There 
is  only  one  species  in  Britain,  C.  Anglica,  but,  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  in  India  and  Africa,  they  are 
most  abundant,  are  much  larger,  and  louder  in 
their  song. 

Cicadella,  sik-a-dcl'la,  s.  A genus  of  Hemip- 
terous insects : Family,  Cicadida*. 

Cicatrice,  sik'a-tris, ) s.  (cicatrix,  Lat.  and  Fr. 

Cicatrix,  sik'n-triks,  > ctcafriee,  ItaL)  The  scar 
remaining  after  a wound.  In  Conchology,  the 
glossy  impression  on  the  inside  of  valves  to  which 
the  muscles  of  the  animal  have  been  attached. 

Cicathicle,  sik  a-trik-kl,  a.  (cicatricida,  Lat.)  The 
grrminating  or  foetal  point  in  the  embryo  of  a seed, 
or  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

ClCATRICOSE.  ,ik'.-.rr-ko«,>  of  ^ 

Cicatrore,  cik  a-troze,  ) 

Cicatkisant,  sik -a  - tris'  ant,  t.  An  application 
which  induces  a cicatrice. 

Cicatrisive,  sik-a-triziv,  a.  Proper  to  induce  a 
cicatrice. 

Cicatrize,  sik'a-triie,  v.  a.  To  heal  a wound  by 
inducing  a skin  ; to  apply  healing  medicines  to  a 
wound  or  ulcer. 

Ciccus,  sik'kus,  a.  A genus  of  Hemipterous  in- 
sects : Family,  Cicadids. 

Cicely,  sis'le,  a.  The  common  name  of  the  Um- 
belliferous plants  of  the  genus  Clia  rophyllmn. 

Cicf.r,  si'sur,  i.  (tiler,  force  or  strength,  Gr.  from 
its  nutritive  qualities.)  The  Chick-pea,  a genus  , 
of  Leguminous  plants  : Tribe,  Vicierc. 

Cicerone,  tsbe-tshc-ro'ne,  a.  (Italian.)  A guide; 
one  who  explains  curiosities.  i 

Ciceronian,  si.s-se-ro'ne-an,  a.  Having  a flowing, 
pure,  and  elegant  style. 

Ciceromambm,  bis-sc-ro'nc-an-izin,  a.  Imitation 
of  the  style  of  Cicero. 

Ciciilasoma,  sik-la-so'ma,  ».  (cylea,  a genus  of 
fishes  of  the  same  family,  and  aomn,  a body,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  fishes  with  oval  bodies,  the  caudal  and 
the  large  pectoral  fins  rounded ; ventrals  long  and  j 
pointed  ; dorsal  and  anal  long  and  attenuated  be-  1 
hind : Family,  Chsrtodonid®. 

Cic Horaces,  si-ko-ra'ae-e,  a.  A tribe  of  Compo- 
site plants,  distinguished  by  their  corollas  being 
slit  or  ligulate,  constituting  Dudley's  suborder 
liguliflorse. 

ClCiiORACEotTS,  si  ko-ra'tJras,  a.  Having  the  pro- 
perties of  succory. — See  Cichorium. 

Ciciiorilm,  si-ko're-mn,  t.  ( cichorie , Fr.)  Succory, 
a genus  of  Composite  plants,  of  which  C.  intybua, 
or  wild  succory,  is  the  only  British  species.  C. 
tntliea , the  Endive  is  an  extremely  wholesome 
salad,  possessing  bitter  and  anodyne  qualities. 

Ciciona,  sis’e-nn.  i.  A genus  of  the  Laccrtidsc, 
or  long-tongued  lizards  : Order,  Saurcs. 

ClClNDELA,  se- sin 'de-la,  t.  (dcindtla,  a glow-worm, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  of  preda- 
tory habits,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 


colours.  This  Dunsan  genus  is  now  divided  into 
twenty  subgenera,  of  which  only  one  is  British, 
and  to  this  the  term  cicindeta  is  restricted. 

Cicindeletjk,  se-sin'de-le-te,  t.  ( cicindela,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A tribe  of  Coleopterous  insect  a,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Carnivora. 

Cicinurus,  sis-e-nn'rus,  i.  (titinaa,  a curled  lock 
of  hair,  and  ouro,  a tail,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  tail.)  A genus  of  the  Paradisadie,  or 
Birds  of  Paradise,  in  which  the  hypochondrical 
feathers  are  broad  and  compact,  with  truncated 
ends. 

Cicisbeisu,  tsbe-tshiz'be-izm,  a.  (from  dciabeo.) 
The  conduct  of  a cicisbeo ; the  practice  of  dangling 
about  married  ladies. 

Cicisbeo,  tshe-tshix'be-o,  a.  (Italian.)  A term  ap- 
plied to  a person  in  Italy  who  attends  on  a married 
lady  with  all  the  respect  and  devotion  of  a lover. 
The  word  is  synonymons  with  cavalier  aervente. 

ClCOXlA,  si-ko'ne-a,  a.  (Latin.)  The  Storks,  a 
genus  of  wading-birds,  the  largest  of  the  Heron 
family,  measuring,  when  standing  erect,  nearly  six 
feet ; they  are  social  and  useful  birds,  and,  from 
their  destroying  vast  numbers  of  reptiles  and  other 
vermin,  are  encouraged  in  many  countries  to  build 
near  the  habitations  of  men. 

Cicorate,  sik'u-rate,  e.  a.  (dcuro,  Lat.)  To  tame; 
to  reclaim  from  wildness ; to  make  tractable. 

CiCC  ration,  sik-u-ra'shun,  a.  The  act  of  turning 
or  reclaiming  from  wildness. 

Cicuta,  se-ku’ta,  a.  (A  word  Med  by  Pliny,  but  of 
doubtful  meaning.)  The  Cowbaue,  or  Water-  j 
hemlock,  a genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  with 
while  flowers  and  reddish  anthers,  one  of  the 
rankest  of  our  deadly  poisons. 

ClD,  sid,  a.  (French.)  An  Arabian  chief;  a com- 
mander. 

Cidaris,  sid'a-ris,  a.  (Latin,  a turban  or  mitre.) 
The  name  given  to  the  mitre  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  ; a genus  of  Echini,  mode  up  of  poly- 
gonal plates,  and  having  the  surface  divided  ver- 
tically by  bands,  with  rows  of  double  perforations 
studded  over  with  papillc,  to  which  moveable 
spines  are  attached ; the  mouth  beneath,  central, 
and  supplied  with  teeth ; the  vent  above,  and  ver- 
tical ; also,  a genus  of  the  Senectin*,  or  Snake- 
shells;  pearlaccous;  turbinate;  generally  smooth ; 
the  base  not  produced;  aj-erture  round,  but  oblique. 

Cider,  si'dur,  a (Saxon,  cidre,  Fr.)  A fermented 
liquor  made  from  the  expressed  juice  of  apples; 
the  term  formerly  denoted  all  kinds  of  strong 
liquors,  except  wine. 

lie  sell > l not  drinke  wyn  ne  rydyr.—Wkkiif*. 

Cl  deri ST,  si'dur-ist,  a.  A maker  of  cider. 

ClDERKiN,  xidur-kin,  a.  An  inferior  kind  of  cider, 
made  from  tbe  gross  matter  of  apples  after  the  j 
cider  is  pressed  out. 

CiBLIKO. — See  Ceiling. 

Cierge,  seoij,  a.  (French.)  A candle  carried  in 
processions. 

Cigar,  se-gar',  a.  ( cignrro , Span.)  Tobacco  leaves 
rolled  into  a tubular  form,  used  for  smoking. 

Cilia,  sil'e  a,  s.  ( cilium , an  eyelash,  The 

hairs  which  grow  on  the  margin  of  the  eyelids : 
the  term  in  likewise  applied  to  the  hairlike  fila- 
ments which  project  from  animal  membranes,  and 
are  endowed  with  quick  vilmtiie  motion,  as  in  the 
infusoria,  polypi,  mud  sponges.  It  is  also  used  in 
Botany  for  the  long  hairs  situated  on  the  margin 
of  leaves,  &c. 
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ClLIABT,  siTe-a-re,  a.  Belonging  to  tlie  eyelashes. 
In  Anatomy,  applied  to  the  several  parts  con- 
nected with  the  eyelashes,  aa  the  ciliary  ligament, 
which  is  the  circular  portion  dividing  the  choroid 
membrane  from  the  iris,  and  adhering  to  the  scle- 
rotic coat;  and  the  ciliary  procettee,  white  folds  at 
the  margin  of  the  uvea  in  the  eye,  and  proceeding 
from  it  to  the  cryataline  lens. 

! Cl  Mateo,  ail’e-ay-ted,  a.  Furnished  with  cilia,  or 
line  hairs,  like  those  of  the  eyelash. 

' Cii.ic.ea,  sil-e-sc'a,  $.  A genus  of  Crustaceans : 
Order,  I so  pod  a. 

i Cn.tcioL’8,  hil'Uh'us,  a.  Made  of  hair. 

' Cilioorada,  ail-o-o-gra'da,  ».  ( cilium,  an  eyelash, 
and  gradior , I proceed  by  steps  Lai.)  A tribe 
of  the  Acalepbana,  or  Sea- nettles,  comprehending 
such  species  as  swim  by  means  of  cilia. 

ClLLOfllB,  sil-lo'sis,  #.  {cilium,  the  eyelid,  Lat.)  A 
spasmodic  trembling  of  the  eyelid. 

Cimeliarcii,  sim-e'ie-drk,  s.  (from  keiiatUairkei, 
Gr.)  The  chief  keeper  of  plate,  vestments,  and 
tilings  of  value  belonging  to  a church ; also,  the 
name  given  to  the  apartment  in  a church  where 

I articles  of  value  are  deposited. 

| ClM ex,  si  miks,  s.  {cimex,  a bug,  Lat)  A Linnxsn 
genus  of  Hemipterous  insects,  now  subdivided  into 

I eight  families,  each  iucluding  several  genera  and 
many  species,  all  of  which  have  the  mouth  con- 
sisting of  one  lengthened  proboscis,  with  bristle- 
like processes  employed  in  wounding  the  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  on  the  juices  of  which  they 
feed.  The  common  Bed-bug,  Cimex  lectuaruu , is 
the  type  of  the  extensive  tribe  Cimicides. 

Cimicidks,  se-mis'e-dea,  s.  {cimex,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera, Lot)  A tribe  of  Hemipterous  insects,  of 
which  Cimex  is  the  type. — Which  see. 

Cimicifuga,  ae-me-sif  u-ga,  $.  {cimex,  a bng,  and 
fugo,  I drive  away,  Lat  in  reference  to  certain 
virtues  the  plants  possess,  particularly  C.  falUla. ) 
A genus  of  perennial  herbs,  with  racemes  of  whit- 
ish flowers,  and  drastic  poisonous  roots:  Order, 
Rununculaocx. 

Cl  MITER. — See  Scimitar. 

Cimmerian,  sim-me're-an,  a.  Relating  to  the 
Cimmerii,  a people  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy; 
extremely  dark. 

Hence,  loathed  melancholy, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. — MUlon. 

Cimolite,  mm'o-lite,  t.  (island  of  Cimolo,  now 
Aigenteria,  situated  near  Milo.)  A light  grey 
silicate  of  alumina,  occurring  sometimes  massive, 
or  of  a slaty  texture.  It  is  dull,  opaque,  and  has 
an  earthy  fracture.  It  consists  of  silica,  63  00; 
alumina,  23;  oxide  of  iron,  1.25;  water,  12. 

(•Inara. — See  Cvnara. 

Cin aria,  sin-a're-a,  a.  {cineret,  ashes,  Lat.  in 
reference  to  the  fine  soft  white  down  which  clothes 
the  luwer  and  often  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Tribe, 
Seiiecioneic. 

• ’inchona,  sin-ko'na,  t.  (said  to  be  in  honour  of 
I he  Coun  teas  dc  Chinchon,  vice  queen  of  Peru, 
who  was  cured  of  a fever  in  1638  by  this  remedy.) 
The  crlebratrd  genus  of  plants  which  yields  the 
valuable  medicine  Peruvian  bark,  and  its  extract 
quinine:  classed  under  the  order  Rubiacee,  but  1 
L>y  Lindley  made  to  form  the  type  of  his  order 
Cinchonuceac,  in  which  Rubiaccc  is  included. 

Cinciionace^e,  »in - ko - na'se-e,  a.  {cinchona,  one  I 
of  the  genera.)  The  Rubiacea*  of  Jussieu  and  ’ 
*28 


other  botanists,  a natural  order  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  with  epipeta- 
loos  stamens,  straight  anthers,  bursting  longitn*  ! 
dinally;  and  leaves  with  interpetiolar  stipules; 
calyx  adherent;  corolla  superior  and  tubular;  . 
stamens  arising  from  the  corolla,  all  on  the  same 
line  and  alternate  with  its  segments.  The  order  ‘ 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  Composites,  bat  is  distin-  ; 
gnished  by  its  distinct  anthers,  bilocular  or  pluri- 
locular  ovary,  abundant  albumen,  small  embryo, 
and  stipules. 

Cinchonine,  sin'ko-nine,  a.  A substance  consti-  ' 
tuting  the  sa'ifiable  base  or  alkali  of  the  plant  • 
Cinchona  concl.imitura. 

Cinvli  Dutcb,  fein-kle-do'tus,  t ( kigklidotos , grated, 

Gr.  from  the  netted  manner  in  which  the  cili*  of 
the  peristome  are  united  in  parcels.)  A genus  of 
moss  plants  found  floating  in  streams:  Tribe, 
Kraginuluti. 

Cinclub,  sin  klus,  t.  A genua  of  the  Myotherinx, 
or  Ant-thrushes : Family,  Merulidx. 

Cincture,  singk'ture,  s.  (cinctura,  Lat)  A belt ; 
a girdle ; a band ; something  worn  ronnd  the 
body;  an  enclosure.  In  Architecture,  the  ring,  [ 
list,  or  fillet  at  the  top  and  l>ottom  of  a column, 
separating  the  shaft  from  its  capital  or  base.  j 

Cinder,  sin’dur,  t.  {tinder,  Sax.  cendrt , Fr.)  The  | 
residue  of  coal  after  combustion ; a hot  cool  that  j 
has  ceased  to  flame. 

Cinder-wench,  tun'dur-wetish,  > t.  A woman  j 

Cinder-woman,  sin'dur-wdtn  un,)  who  gains  a 
livelihood  by  raking  ashpits. 

*Ti«  under  so  much  nasty  rubbish  laid, 

To  find  it  out’s  the  dniir-Kvmm’f  trade  — 

Ettay  on  Satire. 

ClNEFACTlON,  sin-c-fak'shun,  t.  {cinit.  a«hes,  aud 
facio,  I make,  Lat ) Reduction  to  the  state  o! 
ashes. 

Cinerary,  sin'e-ra-re,  a.  {cinit,  Lat.)  Relating 
to  ashes. 

Cin  eras,  sin'e-raa,  t.  A genus  of  Barnacles,  allied 
to  Ix'pas,  or  funning  part  of  that  geuus : Order, 
Chirropoda. 

ClNE ration,  sin-e-ra'ehon,  t.  The  reduction  oi 
things  to  ashes  by  combustion. 

Cinereous,  sin-e're-us,  ) a.  Of  the  colour  of 

Cineritious,  un-e-riah'us,)  ashes. 

Cinerulent,  se-ner’u-lent,  a.  Full  of  ashes. 

Cinetica,  se  net'e-ka,  t.  {Jh'nco,  I move,  Gr.)  In 
Pathology,  a name  given  by  Mason  Good  to  tbe  i 
third  order  of  the  class  Neurotica,  including  such  J 
diseases  as  affect  the  muscles  as  the  organs  of  j 
motion. 

Cingalese,  sin-ga-lese',  $.  . An  inhabitant  of  Cey- 
lon ; — a.  of  or  belonging  to  Ceylon. 

CiNGLK,  sing'gl,  t.  {cingulum,  Lat.)  A girth  for  a 
horse. 

Cingulum,  sin'gn-lum,  t.  {cingulum,  a girdle,  Lat.)  [ 
In  Zoology,  a term  applied  to  the  neck  of  a tooth, 
or  that  constriction  which  separates  tbe  crown  from 
the  fang.  Tbe  term  is  also  used  for  the  transverse 
series  of  bony  bands  in  the  armour  of  the  arma- 
dillo, &c. 

Cinna,  tin'na,  i.  (kein,  to  heat,  Gr.  from  its  heating 
qualities.)  A genus  of  American  grasses,  allied 
to  Agrostis  : Order,  Graminacetc. 

Cinn aiiaii,  sin'na-bar,  t.  Tbe  sulphnret  of  mer- 
cury, a mineral  varying  in  colour  from  carmine 
through  cochincal-rcd  to  lead-grey.  Cinnabar  is 
the  most  abundant  and  important  ore  of  mercury, 
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which  is  obtained  from  it  in  a metallic  state  by 
sublimation.  Vermilion  is  pnre  cinnabar,  being  a 
compound  of  mercury  and  sulphur,  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion,  viz.:  mercury,  84.50;  sulphur, 
14.75:  sp.  gr.  6.7  to  8.2. 

Cinnamate,  sin 'na- mate,  a.  A compound  formed 
i by  the  union  of  cinnamic  acid  and  a metallic  oxide. 

Cinnamon,  sin'a-mun,  s.  The  bark  of  the  Ciuna- 
monum  Zeylandica. — See  Cinnamonum. 

! Cinnamon-stone,  ain'na-mun-stone,  t.  (from  its 
colour  resembling  that  of  cinnamon.)  A mineral 
of  a red  colour,  with  an  occasional  orange-yellow 
i tinge,  found  in  Ceylon,  Sweden,  and  Brazil.  It 
occurs  commonly  in  masses,  full  of  fissures,  and  is 
composed  of  silica,  40 ; alumina,  22.99 ; lime, 
30.57;  oxide  of  iron,  3.66,  with  minute  portions 
of  potash  and  magnesia. 

Cinnamonum,  sin-na-mo'num,  t.  {china,  and  amo- 
num,  a genus  of  plants.)  A genus  of  plants,  two 
species  of  which  yield  tho  highly  aromatic  bark 
Cinnamon,  brought  from  the  hollow  parts  of  Asia: 
Order,  Lauracese. 

Cinnamulk,  sin 'na- mule,  #.  Tho  hypothetical 
i base  of  cinnamon  and  of  cinnamic  acid,  = C*8, 
H7,  0s.  Cinnamic  and,  an  acid  formed  in  hard 
translucent  prisms,  when  oil  of  cinnamon  is  long 
i exposed  to  tho  action  of  the  atmosphere,  = C18, 
H7,  03;  Symb.  CiO. 

CiNNYRiDJt,  sin-nir'e-de,  a.  ( cinnyrts , one  of  the 
genera.)  The  Sun-birds,  a family  of  birds,  some 
of  which  have  remarkably  brilliant  plumage.  Tho 
family  is  placed  by  Swainson  between  the  Melipha- 
gid.v,  or  Honeysuckera,  and  tbe  Trochilid®,  or 
Humming-birds. 

Cinnvbis,  sin'ne-ris,  ».  Tbe  Son-bird,  a genus  of 
birds : Type  of  the  family  Cinnyridax 

Cinque,  singk,  a.  (French.)  The  nnmber  five;  a 
term  used  in  certain  games. 

Cinquefoil,  singk'foyl, «.  In  Botany,  tho  common 
name  of  planta  of  the  genus  Potentilla.  In  Ar- 
chitecture, a five-leaved  ornament,  in  circular  and 
other  divisions  of  the  windows  of  ancient  churches, 
and  also  on  panels.  It  is  a rosette  of  five  equal 
leaves ; when  in  circles,  the  leave*  not  formed  by 
the  solid  parts,  But  by  the  open  spaces ; there  is 
also  an  open  space  in  the  middle. 

Cinquepace,  singk'pase,  s.  (cintjue,  andjxw,  a step, 
Fr.)  A kind  of  slow  dance. 

Cinque  Pouts,  singk'portse,  s.  Five  havens  that  lie 
on  the  east  part  of  England,  towards  Franco,  which 
have  a particular  policy,  and  are  governed  by  a 
keeper,  with  tbe  title  of  the  Lord-warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  which  office  belongs  to  the  constable 
of  Dover;  and  their  representatives  are  called 
Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  These  five  ports  are, 
Dover,  Hastings,  Romney,  Hythe,  and  Sandwich ; 
to  which  Winch elsca  and  Rye  have  been  added. 
Cinque-spotted,  singk'spot-ted,  a.  Having  five 
spots. 

On  her  left  breast 

A mole,  divjvt-rpotUd,  like  the  crimson  drop* 

1*  th*  bottom  of  a cowbUji. — Shakj, 

Cionus,  si-o'nus,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Rhynoophora. 

CiroLiN,  sip'o-lin,  #.  A green  Italian  marble,  with 
white  zones.  ■ That  from  Rome  contains  carbonate 
of  lime,  67.8  ; quartz,  25.00 ; shistus,  8 ; and  a 
little  iron.  The  cipolin  of  Autun  consists  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  83;  green  mica,  12;  iron,  1. 

CiniEB,  si'for,  *.  (chijj'rc,  Fr.)  In  Arithmetic,  one 


of  tho  numerals  marked  thus  (0),  signifying 
nothing  by  itself,  but  when  placed  on  tbe  right  of 
a common  number  it  increase*  it  tenfold,  or  on 
the  left  of  a decimal  it  lessens  it  in  like  proportion. 
It  is  also  a kind  of  conjunctive  character,  consist- 
ing of  letters  interwoven  : these  are  generally  the 
initials  of  a person’s  name.  Cipher  also  denotes 
certain  secret  character*  disguised  and  varied,  used 
in  writing  letters  for  the  purpose  of  secresy.  The 
properties  necessary  in  this  kind  of  writing  ore, 
that  tbe  cipher  be  cosy  to  read  by  tho  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  and  clear  of  suspicion  by  any 
stranger  into  whose  hands  the  same  may  fall ; — 
v.  n.  to  practise  arithmetic; — r.  a.  to  write  in 
occult  characters ; to  designate) ; to  characterize. 

Ciphering,  si'fur-ing,  t.  Tho  act  of  casting  ac- 
counts. 

Cippus,  sip'pus,  a.  In  Antiquity,  a low  column, 
with  an  inscription,  erected  on  highways  to  show 
the  way  to  travellers,  or  to  servo  as  a boundary, 
or  mark  the  grave  of  some  one  interred  at  the  spot. 

Circasa,  scr-se'a,  i.  (CTree,  in  Mythology,  the 
famous  enchantress,  in  reference  to  the  fruit  which 
lays  hold  of  the  clothes  of  passengers,  from  being 
covered  with  hooked  prickles,  as  Circe  is  said  to 
havo  done  by  her  enchantments.)  A genua  of 
herbaceous  plants : Order,  Onagracc®. 

Circaetus,  ser-kaVtus,  t.  (kirkos,  Greek  name  fora 
falcon  that  moves  round  in  a circle.)  A genus  of 
the  Aqnilinse,  or  Eagle* : Family,  Faloonidax 

CIRCASSIAN,  scr-kas'abe-an, «.  A native  of  Circas- 
sia;— o.  pertaining  to  Circassia,  a country  situated 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Caucasus. 

Circensian,  ser-sen'she-an,  a.  (cirseruee,  Lat)  Re- 
lating to  the  exhibitions  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatres. 

Circian,  ser'sbc-An,  a.  Pertaining  to  Circe,  the 
daughter  of  Sol  find  Perseus,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  great  knowledge  of  magic  and  venomous 
berbs,  by  means  of  which  she  was  able  to  fascinate 
and  work  her  incantations. 

Circillium,  ser-siTle-um,  s.  A genna  of  Coleop- 
terous insects : Family,  Lamclli comes. 

Circinal,  ser'se-nal,  a.  (kirkos,  a circle,  Gr.)  In 
Botany,  applied  when  the  leaves  of  plants  are 
rolled  up  in  a spiral  manner  downwards,  the  tip 
being  in  the  centre. 

Circinatb,  ser'se-nate,  r.  a.  To  make  a circle ; 
to  compass. 

Circination,  ser-sc-na'shun,  r.  An  orbicular  mo- 
tion ; a turn  round. 

Circinus,  ser  an-us,  #.  (Latin.)  In  Astronomy, 
tho  Compasses,  a constellation  near  the  south  pole. 

Circle,  serTtl,  a.  ( circol , Sax.  circulus , Lat  cercie, 
Fr.)  In  Geometry,  a plane  figure  comprehended 
by  a single  curve  line,  called  its  circumference, 
having  all  its  parts  equally  distant  from  a com- 
mon centre;  tho  space  included  in  a circular  line; 
a roond  body ; an  orb ; compass ; enclosure ; on 
assembly ; a surrounding  company ; a series  end- 
ing as  it  begins,  and  perpetually  repeated  ; dr- 
cnmlocut  ion  ; indirect  form  of  words ; an  incon- 
clusive form  of  argument,  in  which  the  foregoing 
proposition  is  proved  by  the  following,  and  the 
following  proposition  is  inferred  from  the  foregoing; 
— v.  a.  to  move  round  anything ; to  enclose  ; to 
surround ; to  circle  m,  to  confine ; to  keep  to- 
gether ; — r.  ».  to  move  circularly. 

Circle,  Horary,  on  the  globe,  a brazen  circle  fixed 
to  tbe  north  pole,  and  furnished  with  an  index, 
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showing  the  difference  of  meridians,  and  serving 
for  the  solution  of  many  problems.  On  globes  of 
fcite  structure,  this  circle  is  often  placed  on  the 
equator,  and  the  index  is  made  to  slide  on  a brass 
wire  running  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  above  it. 
In  Dialing,  horary  circlet  are  the  lines  which 
show  the  hours  on  dials,  though  these  be  not 
drawn  circular,  bnt  nearly  straight. 

Circle  of  Illumination,  a circle  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth  or  moon,  perpendicular  to 
| a line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  respective  body. 
This  is  supposed  to  separate  the  illuminated  part 
of  the  globe  from  the  darkened  part,  which  it  docs 
very  nearly. 

Circle  of  Perpetual  Apparition,  one  of  the  less 
circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  described  by  any 
point  of  the  sphere  touching  the  northern  point  of 
the  horizon,  and  carried  abont  with  the  diurnal 
motion.  All  the  stars  included  within  this  circle 
never  set,  but  are  ever  visible  above  the  horizon. 

Circle  of  Perpetual  Occultation  is  another  circle 
at  a like  distance  from  the  equator,  and  contains 
all  those  stars  which  never  nppear  in  our  bemi- 
; sphere.  The  stars  situated  between  these  circles 
alternately  rise  and  set  at  certain  times. 

Circles  of  Declination  are  great  circles  intersect- 
ing each  other  in  the  poles  of  the  world. 

I Circles,  Diurnal,  are  parallels  to  the  equinoctial, 

| supposed  to  be  described  by  the  stArs,  and  other 
points  of  the  heavens,  in  their  apparent  diurnal 
rotation  about  the  earth. 

Circles,  Druidical,  a name  given  to  certain  an- 
cient enclosures,  formed  by  rude  stones  circularly 
arranged.  These,  it  is  supposed,  were  temples,  or 
places  for  solemn  assemblies,  for  councils,  or  seats 
of  judgment. 

Circles  of  Excursion  are  circles  parallel  to  tLe 
ecliptic,  and  at  such  a distance  from  it,  as  that 
the  excursions  of  the  planets  towards  the  poles  of 
the  ecliptic  may  be  included  within  them ; usually 
fixed  at  ten  degrees. 

, Circles  of  iMtitude,  or  Secondary*  of  the  Ecliptic, 
are  great  circles  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  passing  through  the  poles  thereof,  and 
through  every  star  and  planet.  They  are  so  called, 
because  they  serve  to  measure  the  latitude  of  the 
stars,  which  is  nothing  bat  an  arch  of  one  of  these 
circles  intercepted  between  the  star  and  the  ecliptic. 

Circles  of  Ismgtiude  are  several  less  circles  paral- 
lel to  the  ecliptic,  still  diminishing  in  proportion 
as  they  recede  from  it.  On  tho  arches  of  these 
circles  the  longitude  of  the  stars  is  reckoned. 

Circles,  Polar , are  immoveable  circles,  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  at  a distance  from  the  poles  equal 
to  the  greatest  declination  of  the  ecliptic. 

Circles  of  the  Sphere,  such  as  cut  the  mundane 
sphere,  and  have  their  circumference  in  its  surface. 
They  are  either  moveable  or  fixed. 

Circled,  ser'kld,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a circle ; 
round. 

Circles,  scr'kler,  a.  A mean  commonplace  poet 
— Obsolete. 

Nor  so  begin  m did  that  circler  late, 

1 sing  a noble  war,  and  lMum‘k  lute.— 

Sen  Jonxm. 

Circlet,  serTdit,  t.  A little  circle  or  orb. 

Certain  ladies  or  countesses,  with  plain  oirdets  of  gold 

without  flowers. — Shaks. 

| Circling,  scr'kling,  a.  part.  Having  the  form  of 
a circle : circular ; round. 
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Circuit,  aer'kit,  #.  (French.)  The  act  of  moving 
round  anything;  tho  space  enclosed  in  a circle; 
space  or  extent  measured  by  travelling  round ; a 
nng ; a diadem ; that  by  which  anything  is  encir- 
cled ; the  visitations  of  the  judges  for  bolding  as- 
sizes; the  tract  of  country  visited  by  the  judges; 
circumlocution.  Circuit  of  action,  in  Law,  a 
longer  course  of  proceedings  than  is  necessary  to 
recover  anything  sued  for r.  n.  to  move  in  s 
circle; — v.a.  to  move  round ; to  travel  round. 

ClRCUiTiON,  ser-ku-iah'on,  $.  (circuiiio,  Lat)  The 
act  of  going  round;  compass;  maze  of  argu- 
ment. 

Circuitous,  ser-kuVtus,  a.  Going  round  about ; 
not  direct. 

Circuitouslt,  ser-ku'e-tus-lc,  ad.  In  a circuitous 
manner. 

ClRCUrrr,  ser-ku'e-te,  i.  An  indirect  or  orbicular  i 
course. 

CiRCULARLE,  BCrTtu-U  bl,  a.  That  may  be  cir- 
culated. 

Circular,  •er'ku-lar,  a.  Round  like  a circle;  cir- 
cumscribed by  a circle;  successive  in  order;  always 
returning ; circumforaneous ; ending  in  itself. 
Circular  lines,  such  straight  lines  as  are  divided 
from  the  divisions  made  in  the  arch  of  a circle. 
Circular  letter , a letter  addressed  to  a number  of 
persons  having  a common  interest.  Circular 
parts , five  parts  of  a right-angled  or  a quadrantal 
spherical  triangle ; they  are  the  legs,  tho  comple- 
ment of  the  hypotbenuse,  and  the  com  piemen  ts  of 
the  two  obliquo  angles.  Circular  polarization,  in 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  a supposed  circular 
rotation  of  the  particles  of  ether  in  certain  media, 
when  a pencil  of  plane  polarized  light  is  allowed 
to  pass  through  these  media. 

Circularity,  ser-ku-lar'e-te,  s.  A circular  form. 

Circularly,  serlcu-ldr-le,  a.  Ending  in  itself; 
in  form  of  a circle. 

Circulate,  serial- late,  v. «.  To  move  in  a circle; 
to  move  round  and  return  to  the  same  point ; to 
be  dispersed  ; to  move  from  place  to  place,  or  from 
person  to  person ; — r.  a.  to  cause  to  move  from 
place  to  place ; to  travel  round  ; to  put  about ; to 
disseminate. 

Circulating,  serial -lay-ting,  a.  part.  Moving  in 
a circle ; passing  from  band  to  hand.  Circulating 
decimals,  decimals  in  which  two  or  more  figures 
are  constantly  repeated  in  the  same  order.  Cir- 
culating medium , in  Commerce,  the  medium  of 
exchanges,  or  of  sale  and  purchase,  whether  it  be  , 
gold,  silver,  paper,  or  any  other  article  considered 
as  representing  the  value  of  the  article  bought  or 
sold. 

Circulation,  scr-ku-la'shun,  t.  Motion  in  a cir- 
cle; a course  in  which  tho  motion  tends  to  the 
point  from  which  it  begau ; a series  in  which  the 
same  order  is  always  observed,  and  things  always 
return  to  the  same  state ; a reciprocal  interchange 
of  meaning;  currency;  circulating  coin.  In  Phy- 
siology, applied  to  the  function  whereby  the  blood  , 
is  conveyed  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
through  the  systematic  arteries,  and  veins,  and 
right  auricle,  to  tho  right  ventricle;  and  from 
thence  through  the  pulmonary  organs,  or  lungs,  to 
the  left  auricle. 

Circulatoriocs,  ser- ku-la-to're-us,  a.  Travelling 
in  a circuit  Applied  anciently  to  persons  who 
went  about  from  place  to  place  performing  tricka 
—Obsolete. 
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Circulatory,  serTcu-lay-tur-e,  a.  Circular; — 
g.  a chemical  vessel. 

Circulub,  scr'ku-lus,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy, 
j any  round  or  annular  part  of  the  body ; as,  cir- 
auus  oculi,  the  orb  of  tbe  eye. 

ClKCUMAMMENCY,  ser-kuin-am'bc-en-so,  r.  ( dr- 
ew Wi,  round  about,  and  ambio,  I encompass,  Lat.) 
Tbe  act  of  encompassing  or  surronnding. 
Circumambient,  scr-kum-am'be-ent,  a.  Encom- 
passing; surrounding;  enclosing. 
Circumambulate,  ser-kuro-am'bu-late,  v. «.  ( dr- 
ew m,  and  ambulo,  I walk,  Lat.)  To  pass  round 
about. 

Circumcellianb,  ser-kum-serie-ans,  g.  A sect  of 
the  Donatists,  in  Africa,  in  tbe  fourth  century, 
who  rambled  from  one  place  to  another,  pretending 
! to  reform  tbe  public  manners  and  redress  griev- 
, anew.  They  manumitted  slaves  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  masters,  and  forgave  debts  that  were 
1 not  their  own.  Through  zeal  for  martyrdom, 
they  frequently  destroyed  themselves  in  various 
ways. 

Circumcise,  serTcum-size,  r.  a.  ( dretanddo , Lat.) 

1 To  cut  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin. 

Circumcises,  aer'kum-si-zur,  t.  One  who  cir- 
cumcises. 

Circumcision,  ser-kum-sizh'un,  t.  The  act  or  rite 
of  cutting  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin  in  males,  and 
the  labia  minora  in  females ; a rite  practised  not 
j only  by  the  Jews  in  ancient  tiroes,  but  by  the 
Egyptians,  Idunucans,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 
] Ishmaelites  of  tbe  desert.  The  Jews  practise  cir- 
cumcision only  on  males;  the  Arabs,  Egyptians, 
and  Persians,  on  both  sexes. 

Circumclubion,  ser-kum-kla'zhun,  i.  The  act 
of  enclosing  all  round. 

I ClKCUMCURNATiON,  ser-kum-kur-za'shun,  s.  (dr- 
cum,  and  curio,  l run,  Lat.)  The  act  of  running 
up  and  down. 

Circumduct,  ser-kum'dukt,  v.  a.  ( circum,  and 
duco,  1 lead,  Lat.)  To  contravene ; to  nullify ; a 
| tenn  of  civil  law. 

Circumduction,  ser-kum-duk'almn,  a.  Canccla- 
1 tion;  a leading  about — Obsolete. 

| By  long  ctrctfmdNcCion,  perhaps  any  truth  may  be  de-  1 
ri»etf  from  any  other  truth. — Jiooixr. 

, Cine  CM  kerekce,  ser- kmn'fe  - rens,  *.  (circttm/e- 
remtidy  Lat)  The  lice  or  lines  bounding  any 
figure;  the  periphery  of  a circle;  tbe  space  en- 
| closed  in  a circle  p tbe  external  part  of  an  orbicu- 
lar body ; an  orb ; a circle ; any  tiling  circular  or 
| orbicular. 

( Circumferential,  ser-kum -fe-ren'sh&l,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  the  circumference ; circular. 

1 Circumferentor,  ser-kum-fe-ren'tur,  ».  An  in- 
strument used  by  surveyors  iu  measuring  angles 
by  the  magnetic  needle. 

1 Circumflect,  serTtum -flekt,  r.  a.  ( drcumjUcto , 

] Lat)  To  place  the  circumflex  accent  on  words. 

I Circumflex,  ser1 kum-fleks,  g.  ( ctrcwnJUxm , Lat) 

I An  accent  used  to  regulate  the  pronunciation  of 
syllables,  including  ‘or  participating  of  the  acute 
| and  grave — marked  thus  (a). 

; Circumflex  us,  ser-kum-flek'sus,  t.  A muscle  of 
tbe  palate.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  such  ar- 
teries as  wind  round  bones  or  joints. 

Circ i nfluence,  eer-kum'flu-ens,  $.  (i circum , and 
Jluo,  I flow,  Lat)  An  enclosure  of  waters, 
i Circumfluent,  ser-kum'flu-ent,  a.  Flowing 
* round  anything ; surrounding  os  a fluid. 
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Circumfluous,  ser-kum'ftu-us,  a.  Environing  ] 
with  waters. 

He  the  world 

Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm,  in  wide 
CrysUlinc  ocoan— Milton. 

CiRCUMFORANEAN.ser-kum-fo-ra'ne-an,  > o. (cr>- 

Cl  rc  V M FORA  NEOUS,  ser-  kum-fo-ra'ne-ua, ) atm- 

fomneug,  Lat)  Travelling  about;  wandering 
from  bouse  to  house. 

Circumfusb,  ser -kum- fuze',  v.  a.  (dreumfusut, 
Lat)  To  pour  round ; to  spread  every  way  as  a 
fluid. 

This  nymph  the  god  Ophimia  had  abus’d, 

With  all  liis  winding  waters  circumfui'd.—Addigon. 

Circumfubile,  ser-kum-fu'sil,  a.  That  may  bo 
poured  or  spread  round  anything. 

Cibcumfcbion,  ser-kam-fn’ihun,  $.  TIms  act  of  ! 
spreading  round;  the  state  of  being  poured  round. 

Circumgebtation,  scr-kum-jes-ta'shun,  $.  (dr- 
cvmtpxto,  Lat)  The  act  of  carrying  about. 

Circumoyrate,  scr-kum'jc-ratc,  It  b.  (efreum, 

Circcmgyre,  ser-kum-jire',  j and  <jyro,  I 
turn  about,  Lat)  To  roll  or  turn  round. 

Circumgyration,  ser-kum-je-ra'shun,  t.  The 
act  of  turning  or  rolling  round. 

ClRCUMiTlON,  ser-kum-iah'un,  t.  (circumco,  Lat) 
The  act  of  going  round. 

Circumjacent,  ser-kum-ja'sent,  o.  ( circumjaceo , 
Lat.)  Lying  round  an  j thing:  bordering  on  every 
side. 

Circumlioation,  ser-kum-lc-ga'sbun,  ».  (dreum- 
liffo , Lat)  The  act  of  binding  round;  tbe  band 
with  which  anything  is  encompassed. 

Circumlocution,  ser-kum-lo-ku'shun,  g.  ( dreum - 
locutio , Lat)  A circuit  or  compass  of  words; 
periphrasis ; indirect  expression. 

Circumlocutory,  ser-kum-lok'u-tnr- e,  a.  Rc- 
latingtodrcumlocution;  wordy;  usingmany  words,  j 

Circummlked,  ser-kum-murde',  a.  (circummunio, 
Lat)  Walled  round ; encompassed  with  a wall. 

He  hath  a garden  ctreummur’d  with  brick.— Skakg. 

Circumnayioable,  ser-kum-nav'e-ga-bl,  a.  (dr- 
cumnacigo,  Lat)  That  may  be  sailed  round. 

Circumnavigate,  ser-kum-nav'e-gate,  v.  a.  To 
sail  round. 

Circumnavigation,  ser-kum-nav-c-ga'shun,  t. 
The  act  of  sailing  round. 

Circumnavigator,  scr-kum-nav'e-gay-tur,  t.  Ono 
who  sails  round. 

Circ umt location,  ser-kura-ple-ka'shun,  s.  (cir- 
cumplico,  Lat)  The  state  of  being  enwrapj»ed. 

Circumpolar,  scr-kum-polar,  a.  Applied  to  those 
stars  which  appear  to  revolve  round  the  ninth  pole, 
and  never  set  in  the  northern  latitudes. 

Circumpobition,  ser-kum-po-ziali'un,  t.  The  act 
of  placing  in  a circular  form. 

Circumrasion,  ser-kuin-ra'zhun,  t.  (dreumrasio,  , 
Lat)  The  act  of  shaving  or  paring  round. 

Circumrotation,  ser-kura-ro-ta'sbun,  *.  (errewn,  ! 
and  rota,  a wheel,  Lat)  The  act  of  revolving 
round  as  a whceL 

Circum rotatort,  ser-kum-ro'ta-tur-re,  a.  Turn- 
ing or  whirling  round. 

CiRCUMSClSSiLK,  ser-kum-sia'silo, ».  (ctrcutrucituio, 

1 cut  round,  Lat)  In  Botany,  a kind  of  dehis- 
cence which  occurs  in  some  fruits,  being  a trans- 
verse circular  separation  of  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  j 

Circumscribe,  serTtum-skribe,  e.  a.  ( dreum , and 
a cribo , I write,  Lat  ) To  cncloso ; to  limit ; to 
confine ; to  set  bounds  to. 

SSI 
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Circum  sum  ptxble,  ser-kum-skrip'te-bl,  a.  That 
may  be  circumscribed  or  limited  by  bounds. 

| Circumscription,  ser-kum-skrip'shun,  ».  Limi- 
tation ; boundary ; confinement ; a circular  in- 
scription. In  Botany,  the  line  representing  the 
two  edges  of  a leaf ; the  figure  represented  by  the 
margin  of  any  other  body. 

Clltci  mscriptivk,  aer-kum-skrip'tiv,  a.  Enclosing 
the  superficies;  marking  the  limit  or  external  form. 

Circus! scRimvELY,  sei>kum-akrip'tiv-le,  ad  In 
a limited  or  confined  manner. 

Circumspect,  ser'kutn-spekt,a.  (circum,  and  xpecto, 
I look,  Lat)  Cautious;  attentive;  prudent; 

| watchful ; — r.  a.  to  examine  carefully ; to  watch. 

— Obsolete  as  a verb. 

To  dm*nu|>ec<  and  note  daily  all  default*.— .Veuwurt 

Circumspection,  ser-kum-spek'shnn,  s.  (circum- 
i sjtrcto,  Lat)  Watchfulness;  caution;  general 
attention. 

! Circumspective,  ser-kum-spck'tiv,  a.  Looking 
attentively  around ; vigilant ; cautious. 

Circumspective!. y,  ser-kum-spek'tiv-le,)  ^ 

Circumspectly,  ser'kum-spekt-le,  ) 
Cautiously;  vigilantly;  attentively. 

Circumspectness,  scr'kum-spckt-ncs,  s.  Cau- 
tion; vigilance;  watchfulness. 

Circumstance,  ser'kura-stans,  t.  (circumstantia, 
i Lat.)  Something  appendant  or  relative  to  a fact; 
the  adjuncts  of  a fact,  which  make  it  more  or 
less  criminal;  accident;  something  adventitious, 
which  may  be  taken  away  without  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  principal  thing  considered ; incident ; 
event.  It  is  frequently  used  in  the  plural,  os  good 
or  ill  circumstances. 

Circum stant,  ser'kum-staot,  a.  Surrounding  | 
| environing. — Obsolete. 

j Circumstantial,  ser-kum-stan'shal,  a.  Acciden- 
tal ; not  essential ; incidental ; casual ; full  of 
minute  details;  particular.  Circumstantial  evi- 
dence, in  Law,  the  doctrine  of  presumptions,  or  a 
combination  of  circumstances  so  agreeing  as  to 
warrant  a rational  belief  in  certain  conclusions. 

Circumstantiality,  ser-kum-stan-she-al'e-te,  i. 
Appendage  of  circumstances;  the  state  of  any- 
thing as  modified  by  circumstances. 

Circumstantially,  ser-kum-stan'skal-le,  ad. 
According  to  circumstances ; not  essentially ; ac- 
cidentally; minutely. 

Circumstantiate,  ser-kum-stan'she-ate,  v.  a.  To 
place  in  particular  circumstances ; to  iuvest  with 
particular  accidents  or  adjuncts ; to  describe  ex- 
actly. 

Circumterraneous,  rot  - kum  - ter  - ra ' no  - us,  a. 
( circum,  and  term,  the  earth,  Lat.)  About  the 
earth ; around  the  earth. 

Circum  UN  DU  late,  ■er-kura-un'du-late,  e. n.  (cir- 
cum, and  undidatus,  made  like  waves,  Lat.)  To 
flow  round  like  waves. 

Circum  vallate,  ser-kum-vaHate,  r.  a . (circum- 
vallo,  Lat.)  To  enclose  with  trenches  or  fortifi- 
cations. 

Cikci  mvallation,  ser-kum  val-la'shun,  4.  The 
act  of  casting  up  fortifications  around  a plaoc ; 
the  fortification  or  trench  thrown  arouud  a place 
besieged. 

I Circumvection,  ser-knm-vek'shun,  ».  (ctrcumvec- 
tio,  Lat.)  The  act  of  carrying  round. 

Circumvent,  ser-knm-vent',  v.  a.  (circumrcntio, 
Lit.)  To  deceive;  to  cheat ; to  impose  upon  ; to 
| delude. 
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Circumvention,  scr-kum- ven'sbun,  $.  Fraud; 
imposture;  cheat;  delusion;  preoccupation. — Ob- 
solete in  the  Last  sense. 

Whatever  hath  been  thought  on  in  thia  state, 

That  could  be  brought  to  boldly  act,  ere  Home 
Had  circumvention.— & hakt. 

Circumvbntive,  ecr-knra-ven'tir,  a.  Deluding; 
cheating ; imposing  upon. 

Circum  vest,  ser- kum- vest',  v.  a.  ( drewnvettio , I 
Lat)  To  cover  round  as  with  a garment. 

Ciucumvolation,  ser-kum -vo-la'sbun,  $.  (ctrcim-  1 
volo,  Lat.)  The  act  of  flying  round. 

Circumvolution,  ser-kum-vo-lu'shun,  t.  (circum- 
volutut,  Lat.)  Tlve  act  of  rolling  round ; the  state 
of  being  rolled;  the  thing  rolled  round  another. 

Iu  Architecture,  the  turns  in  the  spiral  of  the 
Ionic  capital,  which  are  usually  three. 

Ciucumvolvr,  ser-kum-volv',  r.  a.  ( circumvolvo , 
Lat.)  To  roll  round ; to  put  into  a circular  mo- 
tion. 

Circus,  serTcus,  s.  (Latin.)  In  ancient  Architec- 
ture, a large  circular  building  for  the  exhibition 
of  )>opalar  games ; a circular  enclosure  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  equestrian  feats. 

CIRCUS,  Ber'kus,  i.  (kirkos,  a hawk,  Gr.)  The 
Harrier,  a genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Buteo- 
nina?,  or  Buzzards : Family,  Falcon  id  a*. 

Cirrii  apoda,  ser-ra*pod'a,f  s.  (cirrus,  a curl,  and 

Cikrii’EDa,  ser-re-pe  "da,  ) pea,  a foot,  Lat.  01 
pous,  Gr.)  A class  of  the  ilullusca,  the  ani-  | 
mala  of  which  are  furnished  with  an  enveloping 
mantle  and  testaceous  pieces ; the  mouth  is  fur- 
nished with  lateral  jaws,  and  the  abdomen  with 
filaments,  named  cirri,  arranged  in  pairs,  composed  | 
of  a multitude  of  little  ciliated  articulations.  They 
were  compressed  by  Linnaeus  into  one  genus,  Lepaa, 
but  are  classed  by  Cuvier  under  the  subgener* 
pollicipes,  cineras,  otion,  tetralasmis,  babuius,  and 
diadem*. 

Cirrii atulus,  scr-rat'u-lus,  $.  (cirrus,  a curl, 
Lat.  and  tvlos,  a callosity,  Gr.)  A genus  of  An- 
nelidas, in  which  the  brancliia*  consist  of  very  long 
filaments,  and  in  which  a series  of  long  filaments 
ore  situated  round  the  nape. 

Cirrhiperous,)  »er-rifer-U8,o.  (cirrus,  and  firo, 

Cirriferous,  ) I bear,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  ap- 
plied to  a leaf  or  poduucle  producing  tendrils,  os 
the  vine  or  pea. 

ClRRUlSOMUS,  ser-re-so'mua,  s.  (cirrus,  a curl,  ; 
and  soma,  a body,  Lat.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in 
which  the  sides  of  the  body  are  furnished  with  i 
cirrifonn  processes. 

ClRiuiiTES,  ser-ri'tes,  $.  ( cirrus , Lat.)  A genus  of 
fishes,  with  brood,  oval,  compressed  bodies ; hav-  | 
ing  large  round  pectoral  fins ; the  ventrals  behind 
the  pectoral,  and  the  annl  and  dorsal  spines  very 
strong:  Family,  Percida;. 

CiRRnosis,  ser-ru'sis,  s.  (cirrkos,  yellowish,  Gr.) 

In  Pathology,  a disease  consisting  of  a diminution  | 
and  deformity  of  the  liver. 

CiRKilous, ) ser'u-s  o.  ( cirrus , a tendril,  Lat,)  Fur- 

ClRROUS,  j rushed  with  tendril  appendages,  as  tbs 
vine. 

Cirri,  ser'ri,  s.  ( cirrus , a tendril,  Lat.)  In  Botany, 
the  fine  threadlike  tendrils  or  filaments  by  which 
certain  climbing  plants  attach  themselves  to  stones, 
walls,  trees,  &c.  In  Zoology,  the  soft  filaments 
attached  to  the  jaws  of  certain  fishes. 

CiRRlRARUUS,  aer-ro-bdr'bua,  s.  ( cirrus , and  barba,  | 
a beard,  Lot.)  A genus  of  fishes,  having  the  head  i 
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and  mouth  furnished  with  numerous  cirri.  It 
constitutes  the  subfamily  of  the  Blennies,  Cirri - 
barbuux,  distinguished  by  the  lower  jaw  being  larger 
than  the  upper:  Family,  Blenuida*. 

Cirrigerous,  ser-rid'je-rua,  o.  ( cirrus , and  gcro , 
I carry,  Lat.)  Having  curled  locks  of  hair. 

CiBRlPECTUS,  ser-re-pck'tus,  s.  ( cirrus , and  pectm, 
the  breast,  Lat.)  A genus  of  fishes,  furnished 
with  a semicircle  of  filaments  round  the  nape: 
Family,  Bleunidse. 

Cibkipedb,  scr're-pede,  t.  (cirrus,  a curl,  and  pet, 
pedes,  a foot,  Lat.)  An  annulose articulated  animal, 
without  jointed  fret. 

Cirrus,  ser'rus,  i.  (Latin.)  A genus  of  fossil  spiral 
shells  found  in  the  Chalk  formation.  It  resembles 
the  trochus,  but  has  a deep  funnel-shaped  umbilicus. 

Cirsocble,  scr'so-sele,  i.  (kirsos,  a dilated  vein, 
Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a morbid  enlargement  of  the 
spermatic  vans  in  the  groiu ; hernia  varicosa. 

Cirsomfhalcs,  scr-aom'fa-lus,  i.  (cirsomphale,  Fr. 
from  kirsos , a varix,  or  swelled  vein,  and  omphalos , 
the  navel,  Gr.)  A tumor  formed  by  a varicose  dila- 
tation of  the  veins  round  the  naveL 

Cirsophtualamia,  ser-sof-dta-la'me-a,  s.  ( kirsos , 
a varix,  and  ophihalmot , the  eye,  Gr.)  A varicose 
or  swelled  stato  of  the  vessels  of  the  eye. 

Cis,  sis,  s.  (Jfcii,  the  Greek  name  of  the  com-wrevil.) 
A genus  of  Coleopterous  Insects,  inhabitants  of 
the  fungi  growing  on  trees : Family,  Xylophagi. 

Cisalpine,  as-al'pin,  a.  ( cis , on  the  tide,  Lat.  and 
alps.')  South  of  the  Alps  as  regards  Rome; 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 

Cispadane,  sis'pa-dane,  o.  (cis,  and  padus , the 
Po.)  South  tide  of  the  Po  as  regards  Rome; 
on  this  side  of  the  Po. 

Cissampelos,  tifi-aam'pe-los,  t.  ( kissos , ivy,  nnd 
amptlot,  a vine,  Gr.  from  the  plants  being  like  ivy 
1 in  the  green  rambling  branches,  and  like  the  vine 
in  having  the  fruit  in  racemes.)  A genus  of  climb- 
ing shrubs : Order,  Memispermacea?. 

Cissites,  tis-si'tes,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, belonging  to  the  tribe  Horialcs,  of  tho  family 
I Trachelides. 

C188OID,  tis'soyd,  s.  (kissos,  ivy,  Gr.  because  the 
curve  appears  to  mount  along  its  asymtote,  as  ivy 
climbs  on  the  trunk  of  a tree.)  A curve  line  of 
the  second  order,  invented  by  Diodes  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  duplication  of  tho  cube,  or  the  inser- 
tion of  two  mean  proportionals  between  two  given 
straight  lines. 

Cissopus,  sia'so-pus,  #.  Cuvier’s  namo  for  a genus 
of  Shrikes,  considered  by  Swainson  as  identical 
with  Pitylus  picatus,  a small  spcdcs  of  magpie. 

Cissrs,  sis 'us,  s.  ( kissos , ivy,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the 
I!  Vinifera,  or  vine-bearing  plants:  Order,  Ampeli- 
dem. 

Cist,  ) tist,  s.  (Welsh,  cista,  Lat.)  A torm  used  to 

Cyst,)  denominate  the  mystic  baskets  used  in  pro- 
cessions connected  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
It  was  originally  formed  of  wicker-work ; and  when 
afterwards  made  of  metal,  tho  form  and  texture 
were  preserved,  in  imitation  of  the  original  mate- 
rial ; an  excavation  ; a case ; a tegument. 

I ClSTACEAJ,  sis-ta'se-e,  s.  ( cistus , one  of  the  genera.) 
Rock  roses,  a natural  order  of  plants,  consisting 
of  herbs  and  shrubs,  with  very  fugacious  white, 
yellow,  or  red  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are 
usually  five  in  number ; stamens  hypogenous ; 
anthers  two- celled;  fruit  capsular.  The  syno- 
nyinea  of  the  order  are  Cisti,  Cistoideie,  Cis  tine®. 


Cisted,  sis' ted,  a.  Enclosed  in  a cist  or  bag. 

CI8TELA,  sis-tcl'a,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects : Family,  Stenelytra. 

Cistelides,  sis-tcl'e-dcs,  t.  A tribe  of  Coleopter- 
ous insects,  of  which  Cistcla  is  the  type : Family, 
Stenelytra. 

C18TEBCIAN,  sis-ter'shan,  s.  A religious  order  of  the 
eleventh  century,  founded  at  Citeanx,  by  Robert,  ; 
Abbot  of  Molerne. 

Cistern,  tis'tum,  s.  ( cistema , Lat.)  A reservoir  | 
for  water,  sunk  below  or  formed  above  ground  ; a 
hollow  place  for  containing  water. 

CI8TOGA8TKR,  sis- to -gas' tor,  s.  (Ids,  the  corn- 
weevil,  and  gaster,  Gr.  the  belly,  from  its  inflated 
abdomen.)  A genua  of  Dipterous  iusects  of  the 
tribe  Muatides : Family.  Athericera. 

Cistuda,  sis-tu'da,  s.  The  Box  Terrapins,  a genus 
of  the  Emydm,  or  River  Turtles,  in  which  tho 
two  divisions  of  the  carapace,  or  dorsal  shell,  arc 
moveable  on  the  same  axis,  and  can  be  so  closed 
as  entirely  to  conceal  the  enclosed  animal. 

Cistus,  sia'tus,  s.  (kistos,  the  Greek  name,  derived 
from  kiste,  a box  or  capsule,  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  capsules.)  Rock-rose,  a genus  of 
elegant  shrubs,  with  beautiful  large  red  or  white 
flowers,  resembling  a wild  rose : Order,  CSatacMB. 

Cistyaens,  tist'vaynz,  t.  A name  given  by  anti- 
quaries to  certain  stone  receptacles  found  in  ancient 
barrows,  containing  the  bones  of  persons  interred 
there. 

ClT,  tit,  *.  (contracted  from  citizen.)  A citizen,  in 
a disparaging  sense ; a pert,  low  townsman  ; a 
pragmatical  trader. 

Citadel,  tit 'a- del,  t.  (citadel  le,  Fr.)  A place  for- 
tified with  four,  five,  or  six  bastions,  built  on  a 
convenient  ground  near  a city;  a fortress;  a castle. 

Cital,  si'tal,  «.  Reproof ; impeachment ; sum- 
mons ; citation  ; quotation. 

Citation,  si-ta'slmn,  s.  (citatio,  Lat.)  A sum- 
mons to  appear  in  court ; an  official  call ; quota- 
tion ; tho  adduction  of  any  passage  from  another; 
enumeration ; mention. 

Citatort,  ai'ta-to-re,  a.  Having  the  power  or 
form  of  citation. 

Cite,  site,  v.  a.  (cito,  Lat)  To  summon  to  answer 
in  a court ; to  enjoin  ; to  direct ; to  quote. 

Citer,  si'tur,  s.  One  who  cites  or  summons  into  a 
court ; one  who  quotes  a passage  from  another. 

ClTBBS,  bit'es,  s.  Tho  feminine  of  ciL — Obsolete. 

Cits  and  <S testes  raise  n joyful  strain ; 

'Ti»  a good  omen  to  begin  a reign.— rhryden. 

ClTllAREXTLCM,  tifA-a-rcks'e-lum,  s.  (kithara,  a 
lyre,  and  zylon,  wood,  Gr.  from  a mistaken  notion 
that  its  wood  is  good  for  making  musical  instru- 
ments.) Fiddle-wood,  a genus  of  West  Indian 
trees  und  shrubs:  Order,  Verbenacem. 

Citharistic,  sitA-a-ris'tik,  a.  Relating  or  appro- 
priated to  a harp. 

Cithern,  sifA'urn,  t.  An  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment, supposed  to  resemble  tho  guitar. 

CitiCISM,  sit'e-sizm,  s.  The  mauuers  of  a citizen. 

— Seldom  used. 

Cztied,  tit'ed,  a.  Belonging  to  a city. 

Prom  villages  replete  with  rsgg'd  and  sweating  clowns,  1 

And  from  toe  loathsome  airs  cn  smoky  citicd  towns  — j 

iHitj/Um.  | 

CmoRAD.E,  sit-e-gra'de,  t.  (citus,  swift,  and  gra-  .• 
dior,  I go,  Lat.)  A tribe  of  the  Arachnidans,  or 
Spiders,  so  named  for  the  nimbleness  of  their  mo- 
tions. 
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Citizen,  sit'e-zn,  a.  (citoyen,  Fr.)  An  inhabitant 
of  a city ; a freeman ; in  a general  aense  a native  of 
a place; — a.  having  the  privilege*  of  a citizen. 

CITUEK8HIP,  sit'e-zn-ship,  a.  The  state  of  being 
vested  with  the  right*  and  privileges  of  a citizen. 

Citraconic  Acid,  sit-ra-kon'ik  as'sid,  a.  An  acid 
formed  by  the  action  of  i laconic  arid,  with  which 
, it  b isomeric,  =s  C*  H3  O3. 

Citrate,  sit'rate,  a.  A salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
citric  acid  with  a salifiable  base,  as  the  citrate  of 
potash,  citrate  of  soda,  &c. 

! Citrbnb,  ait'renc,  a.  The  volatile  oil  of  lemons, 
consistingchiefly  of  a peculiar  carburcttcd  hydrogen. 

Citric,  sit'rik,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  lemon ; 
Citric  acid,  an  arid  obtained  in  crystals  from  the 
juice  of  lemons,  consisting,  according  to  Dumas,  of 
carbon,  86.28 ; hydrogen,  4.45;  oxygen,  59.27. 

Citrine,  sit  nn,  a.  Orange-coloured. 

Citron,  sit'run,)  a.  (supposed  to  be  derived  from 

Citrus,  sit 'ms,  ) Ctinm,  a town  in  Judea,  but 
this  b very  doubtful.)  A genus  of  plants,  of  which 
the  lemons,  citrons,  and  oranges  are  species : Or- 
der, Aurantace®. 

City,  sit'e,  a.  ( cite,  Fr.  civitaa,  Lat.)  A corporate 
town;  a town  or  collect! vo  body  of  inhabitants 
incorporated.  According  to  Blount,  * a town  in- 
corporated, which  b or  hath  been  the  sec  of  a 
bishop ; and  though  the  bishopric  be  dissolved,  os 
at  Westminster,  yet  still  it  remaineth  a city — a. 
relating  to  a dtv. 

Civet,  siv'et,  #.  (tebefh,  Germ.)  A resinotw  sub- 
stance of  an  odour  like  musk,  obtained  from  seve- 
ral species  of  carnivorous  animals  of  the  genus 
Viverra,  especially  the  civet,  or  civet-cat,  V.  ci- 
vetta.  The  substance  is  secreted  in  a pouch  near 
i the  anus  of  the  animal. 

J Civic,  siv'ik,  a.  (civictu,  Lat)  Relating  to  a city; 
relating  to  civil  affairs  or  honours.  Civic  crown, 
a wreath  of  oak,  given  as  a mark  of  public  appro- 
bation, considered  more  honourable  among  the 
ancient  Romans  than  any  otheT  crown. 

Civil,  riv'iL,  a.  ( civilia , Lat)  Relating  to  the  com- 
j inunity ; political ; relating  to  a city  or  govern- 
ment ; relating  also  to  any  person  as  a member  of 
the  community;  in  peace  and  order ; not  without 
rule  or  government ; intestine ; not  foreign ; civi- 
lized; complaisant;  gentle;  elegance  of  manners ; 
kind;  polite;  grave;  sober.  Civil  law,  the  pecu- 
liar laws  of  each  state,  country,  or  city.  Civil 
itate , the  entire  body  of  the  laity  or  citizens,  as 
distinct  from  the  military,  ecclesiastical,  and  mari- 
time. Civil  year,  the  leg.il  year,  or  annual  account 
of  time  which  every  government  appoints  to  be 
nsed  within  its  own  dominions,  as  distinct  from 
the  natural  year,  which  b measured  by  the  revo- 
J lution  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Civil  tear,  a war 
between  the  people  of  the  same  community.  Civil 
engineering,  the  science  and  art  of  constructing 
machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes ; construc- 
tions and  excavations  for  general  transit,  &c. 
Civil  architecture,  the  science  of  constructing 
buildings  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life.  Civil  list, 
those  officers  of  the  government  paid  from  the 
pnblic  treasury. 

| Civilian,  sc-vil'yan,  a.  A profrssor  of  civil  law ; 

! a student  in  civil  law  at  the  university. 

Civility,  se-vil'e-te,  a.  (civUitoa,  Lat.)  Freedom 
from  barbarity ; the  state  of  being  civilized ; po- 
| liteneas ; complaisance ; decorum  and  courtesy  of 
behaviour ; good  breeding. 


Cl vi list,  siv'il-ist,  a.  A civilian. — Obsolete. 

Civilization,  siv-e-le-za'shun,  a.  The  act  of  civi- 
lizing ; the  state  of  being  reclaimed  from  barba- 
rism. In  ancient  Law,  an  art  of  justice,  or  judg- 
ment, which  rendered  a criminal  process  civil — 
Obsolete  in  the  latter  sense. 

Civilize,  siv'e-lize,  r.  a.  (dvdiaer,  Fr.)  To  reclaim 
from  a savage  state ; to  instruct  in  the  arts  and 
refinements  of  life. 

Civilizer,  siv'e-K-tur,  $.  One  who  civilizes  or 
reclaims  others  from  a wild  and  savage  life  ; one 
who  teaches  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civilized 
life. 

Civilly,  siv'il-le,  ad.  In  0 manner  relating  to  go- 
vernment, or  to  the  rights  or  character  of  a mem- 
ber of  a community;  not  naturally;  politely; 
complabantly ; gently;  without  rudeness  or  bru- 
tality ; without  gay  or  gaudy  colours. 

Civism,  siv'izm,  a.  The  privileges  of  a citizen. 

Cixius,  sik'se-us,  a.  A genns  of  Hemipterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Cicadid®. 

Clabber,  klab'bur,  a.  Milk  become  thick  or  in- 
spissated. 

CLACK,  klak,  r.  n.  To  make  a sharp  clinking  noise, 
as  by  striking  or  cracking;  to  speak  hurriedly,  ( 
with  sharp  abrupt  sounds; — «.  a shrill  abrupt 
noise,  continued  without  intermission ; incessant  I 
talk ; the  instrument  which  strikes  the  hopper  of 
a grain  mill,  causing  it  to  discharge  the  corn ; 
a bell  so  contrived  that  it  rings  when  more  aim  b 
required.  Clack  valve,  a common  valve,  used  gene- 
rally in  hydraulic,  steam,  and  other  machinery. 

Clack-dish,  klak'ilisb,  1.  A dbh,  formerly  used 
by  mendicants,  with  a moveable  cover,  which  they 
clacked  to  excite  the  notice  and  sympathy  of  pas- 
sengers, and  also  to  signify  the  dish  was  empty. 

Ills  use  was  to  put  a ducat  In  her  dack-d u* . — Skaks. 

Clack er,  klak'ur,  <.  One  who  clacks;  that  which 
clacks. 

CLACKING,  Waking,  a.  Continuous  talk ; prating. 

CLAD.  Past  part  of  the  verb  To  clothe. 

Cladium,  kla'dc-um,*.  (kladoa,  a twig,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  Cyperacc®.  C.  grrmanicum, 
or  Scheemu  murisett s,  of  English  botany,  b the 
only  European  species. 

Cladius,  kla'de-us,  «.  ( clades , a destroyer,  Lat) 

A genus  of  Hymenoptcrous  insects : Family,  Ten- 
thredinkhc. 

Cladobates,  kla-dob'a-tes,  a.  ( kladoa , an  offspring, 
and  bates,  a thicket,  Gr.)  A genus  of  small 
squirrel -looking  marsupial  animals,  allied  to  the 
opossum. 

Cladoxia,  kla-do'ne-a,  a.  ( kladoa , fragile,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Lichens,  united  by  Defile  with  Scypho-  1 
phorus,  Pycnotbelia,  and  Acharius,  and  forming  the 
genus  Cenomyoe. — Which  see. 

Ci.ado8Tvi.es,  kia-dos'te-lcs,  a.  (kladoa,  a branch, 
and  atyloa,  a column,  Gr.  in  reference  to  its 
branched  style.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Con- 
volvulucese. 

Cladoxerus,  kla-dok'se-rus,  a.  ( clades , a destroyer, 
Lat.  and  arena,  containing  acid,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Orthopterous  insects : Family,  Cursoria. 

Cladyodon,  kla-di'o-don,  a.  (Jdadoa,  fragile,  and 
odotta,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  reptiles 
found  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  formation. 

Claim,  klame,  r.  a.  (clamo,  Lat)  To  demand  of 
right ; to  require  authoritatively ; to  maintain  or 
assert  as  a right ; not  to  beg  or  accept  as  a favour, 
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bat  to  exact  as  due; — ».  a demand  of  anything  as 
due ; a title  to  any  privilege  or  possession  in  the 
hands  of  another ; the  thing  claimed. 

Claimable,  kla'ma-bl,  a.  That  may  be  demanded 
as  due. 

Claimant,  kla'mant,  ) r.  One  who  demands  nny- 

Claimeb,  kla'mnr,  > thing  as  unjustly  detained 
by  another ; one  who  claims. 

Clairvoyance,  klare-voy'ana,  $.  (French.)  Pene- 
tration ; discernment ; an  advanced  state  in  mes- 
merism, &c. 

Clam,  klam,  r.  a.  ( chrmian,  Sax.)  To  clog  with 
any  glutinous  matter  ; — v.  n.  to  be  moist 
A chilling  sweat,  a damp  of  jealousy, 

Hangs  on  my  brows,  aud  ctiuu  upon  my  limbs.— 

Ihydt*. 

Clamant,  kla'mant,  $.  Crying;  beseeching  ear- 
nestly. 

Comes  winter  unprovided. 

And  a train  of  eiamairi  children  dear.—  Thornton. 

Clamber,  klam'bur,  r.  n.  (probably  corrupted  from 
dm6.)  To  climb  with  difficulty. 

1 Clamminess,  khun'mc-ncs,  $.  The  state  of  being 
viscous;  tenacity;  stickiness, 
i Clammy,  klam 'me,  a.  Viscous ; glutinous ; tena- 
cious ; adhesive. 

1 Clamorous,  klam'ur-us,  a.  Vociferous;  noisy; 
j turbulent ; loud. 

! Clamorously,  klam'ur-us-lc,  ad.  In  a violent  or 
j noisy  manner. 

Clamorousness,  klam'ur-us-ncs,  «.  The  state  of 
being  loud  or  noisy. 

Clamour,  klam 'm nr,  t.  ( clamor , Lat.)  Outcry} 
noise ; exclamation  ; immoderate  vociferation  ; — 
j v.  n.  to  make  outcries;  to  exclaim;  to  vociferate; 
i — r.  a.  to  6tun  or  overpower  with  noise. 

Clamourer,  klam'nr-ur,  #.  One  who  makes  an 
outcry ; one  who  clamours. 

Clamp,  klarap,  s.  ( [klamp , Dut.)  An  instrument 
made  of  wood  or  metal,  with  a screw  at  one  end, 
generally  used  by  joiners  for  bolding  pieces  of 
timber  closely  together  until  the  glue  hardens; 
also,  s piece  of  wood  fixed  to  another  with  a mor- 
tise and  tenon,  or  a groove  and  tongue.  In  Brick- 
making, a large  pile  of  bricks  generally  quadran- 
gular, arranged  in  the  brickfield  for  burning.  In 
Shipbuilding,  thick  planks  on  the  inner  part  of  a 
ship’s  side,  used  to  sustain  the  ends  of  the  beams. 
A smooth  crooked  plate  of  iron  fore-locked  upon 
the  trunnions  of  a cannon,  to  keep  it  fast  upon 
the  carriage ; — r.  a.  to  fasten  with  a clamp.  In 
Joinery,  to  fix  a piece  of  wood  to  another,  so  that 

I the  fibres  of  the  one  piece  cross  those  of  the  other, 
and  thereby  prevent  it  from  casting  or  warping. 
Clan,  klan,  s.  (ckmn,  Irish.)  A family;  a race  or 
tribe  of  persons  acknowledging  one  as  head  or 
chieftain ; used  os  a contemptuous  designation  for 
a sect  or  body. 

Clancular,  klanTcu-lar,  a.  (dancularius,  Latin.) 
Clandestine;  secret;  private;  concealed. — Seldom 
used. 

Clanculably,  klan'ku-lar-le,  ad.  Privately; 
covertly;  closely. 

Clandestine,  klnn-des'tin,  a.  ( dandatinus , Lat.) 
Secret;  hidden;  private. 

Clandestinely,  klan -des 'tin -le,  ad.  Secretly; 
privately;  in  secret. 

I Clandestineness,  klan-dea'tin-ncs,  t.  An  act  of 
privacy  or  secresy. 

Clang,  klang,  r.  a.  (dango,  Lat.)  To  make  a 


sharp,  shrill  noise ; — i.  a sharp,  shrill  noise,  Tike 
the  sound  emitted  by  the  concussion  of  metallic 
substances. 

Clangorous,  klang'gur-us,  a.  Sounding  harsh 
and  shrill. 

Clangour,  klang'gur,  *.  {clangor,  Lat)  A sharp, 
shrill  sound. 

Clangoub,  klang'gns,  a.  Making  a shrill  or  harsh 
sound. 

Clanoula,  klangVla,  j.  (Latin,  a goose.)  A namo 
given  by  Fleming  to  a genna  of  the  Fuligulio®,  or 
River-ducks:  Family,  Anatidc. 

Clank,  klangk,  s.  A shrill,  sharp  noise  made  by 
the  collision  of  sonorous  bodies. 

Clannish,  klan'ish,  a.  Closely  united ; like  a clan. 

Clannishly,  klan'ish-le.  ad.  In  a clannish  manner. 

Clannishness,  klan'ish-nes,  t.  Close  adherence;  | 
a disposition  to  unite  as  a clan. 

CLANSHir,  klan'ship,  t.  An  association  of  families  ! 
or  persons  under  a chieftain. 

Clap,  klap,  v.  a.  (clappan,  Sax.)  Past  and  pari 
part  clapped.  To  strike  together  with  a quick  I 
motion,  so  as  to  make  a noise  by  the  collision ; to 
add  one  thing  to  another,  implying  the  idea  of 
something  hasty,  unexpected,  or  sudden ; to  tlxrust 
or  drive  together ; to  do  anything  with  a hasty  . 
motion;  to  applaud  or  manifest  approbation  by 
clapping  the  hands ; to  clap  up,  to  complete  sad-  I 
denly,  without  much  precaution;  to  imprison  with  j 
little  formality  or  delay; — r.  n.  to  drive  together  j 
suddenly  with  a noise ; to  enter  with  alacrity  and 
briskness  upon  anything;  to  strike  the  hands  to- 
gether in  applanse ; — e.  a loud  noise  ’made  by  a 
sudden  collision ; a sudden  or  unexpected  act  or 
motion  ; a sudden  explosion ; an  act  of  applause. 
With  Falconers,  the  nether  part  of  the  beak  of  a 
hawk.  Clap-dish. — See  Clack-dish.  In  Patho- 
l°gy. — See  Gonorrhoea. 

Clapper,  klap'pur,  i.  A perron  who  applauds  by 
clapping  his  hands;  the  tongue  of  a bell;  the  piece 
of  wood  which  strikes  a mill-hopper;  ( dopier , old 
Fr.)  a place  for  rabbits  to  burrow  in. — Obsolete 
in  this  sense. 

Con  nil  there  were  also  playing, 

That  comm  out  of  their  dapert*-  Chaucer. 

Clapperclaw,  klap'pur-claw,  r.  a.  To  scold;  to 
revile;  to  vilify  with  the  tongue. — Obsolete. 

They've  always  been  at  daggers-d rawing. 

And  one  another  dafperdawing.—Iiuticr. 

Claf-TRAP,  klap'trap,  a.  A term  applied  to  qnack-  1 
ish  or  exaggerated  representations  of  anything; — ; 
t.  a kind  of  clapper  lor  making  a noise  in  theatres. 

Clare,  klare,  s.  A nun  of  the  order  of  St  Clare; 
called  also  a Minoressc,  from  the  name  of  the 
honsQ  in  which  they  first  settled  in  England  being 
styled  the  Minories. 

Clarenceux,  klar'en-su,  ) #.  (French.)  The 

Clarencieux,  klar'en-6hu,>  second  king  at  arms, 
so  called  from  the  Duchy  of  Clarence. 

Clare  Obscure. — See  Chiaro  Scuro. 

Claret,  klar'et,  i.  ( clairct , a red  or  rose-coloured 
wine,  Fr.)  A name  given  ia  England  to  the  red 
wine  of  Medoc,  or  to  a mixture  of  that  wine  and 
some  other  full-bodied  wine  grown  in  tbe  south  of 
France,  or  Benecarlo  in  Spain. 

Clarias,  kla're-aa,  s.  (clarvs,  splendid,  Lat.)  A j 
genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the  dorsal  fin  is  single ; 
the  caudal  rounded,  and  distinct  from  the  dorsal 
and  anal ; the  vent  almost  central ; and  the  eyes 
small:  Family,  Siluridir. 
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CLARICHORD— CLASHING.  C LASH  IN  G LY — CLATTDICANT. 


1 Clariciiorp,  klar'c-kord,  t.  (clams,  clear,  and 
1 chorda,  Lat.)  An  ancient  stringed  musical  in- 
strument in  the  form  of  a spinette. 

• Clarification,  klar-c-fe-ka'shun,  $.  Tho  act  of 
freeing  any  liqnid  from  its  impurities  by  boiling, 
or  by  chemical  applications. 

Clarifier,  klar'c-fi-ur,  a.  One  who  clarifies  by 
certain  applications  ; the  vessel  in  which  liquor  is 
clarified. 

' Clarify,  klsr'e-fi,  r.  <u  ( clarifier , Fr.)  To  purify 
or  clear  any  liquid ; to  separnte  from  feculent 
matter  or  other  impurities;  to  brighten  or  illumi- 
nate— obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses,  though  often 
mod  by  some  of  our  old  theological  writers.  For- 
j merly  the  term  also  signified  to  glorify  or  make 
famous. 

Fadir,  the  hour  cometh,  darifit  thy  Sonne.— 

WickU/e,  SL  Juku  xviL  1. 

— e.  n.  to  dear  up;  to  grow  bright. 

Clarinet,  ldur'in-ct,  s.  ( chlarino , ItaL)  A modern 
musical  keyed-instrument  resembling  the  hautboy, 
but  of  larger  dimensions,  haring  a mouthpiece 
containing  a reed,  which  forms  the  upper  joint  of 
the  instrument.  The  compass  of  the  darinet  is 
from  E,  the  third  space  in  tho  base,  to  G in  altis- 
simo.  The  bone  clarinet  is  made  of  wood,  has 
a compass  of  fonr  octaves,  and  descends  to  B fiat 
below  the  base  staff : it  is  2 feet  8 inches  long. 

Clarion,  klar'yun,  s.  ( dairon,  Fr.)  A kind  of 
I trumpet,  with  a narrower  tube  than  tho  common 
trumpet,  anciently  much  used  in  war  on  account 
of  the  shrillness  of  its  tone;  a sound  resembling 
1 that  of  a trumpet. 

Th©  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 

No  inure  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. — Grajf. 

Clarisonols,  kla-ria'ao-nus,  a.  (c/arto,  clear,  and 
tonus,  a sound,  Lat.)  Hating  a clear  and  distinct 
sound. 

Claritupe,  klar'e-tudo,  a.  Splendour;  anything 
i dear  or  bright. — Obsolete. 

Amongst  those  daritudes  which  gild  the  skies  — 

AOMBOSI 

Clarity,  klar'e-te,  t.  (clartc,  old  Fr.)  Brightness; 
splendour. — Obsolete. 

Man  was  not  only  dccelvable  In  his  integrity. 

Hut  the  angels  of  light  in  all  their  clarity. — 'llrovn, 

Clark ia,  kldr'kc-a,  ».  (in  honour  of  Capt.  Clark, 
tho  traveller.)  A genus  of  American  annual 
herbs,  with  axillary  showy  flowers  of  a rose-purple 
colour:  Order,  Onagraccai. 

Clart,  klrfrt,  v.  n.  To  smear  with  mud. 

Clartt,  kldr'tc,  a.  Dirty;  slippery;  wet. 
j Clary,  kht're,  r.  n.  (clams,  Lat.)  To  mako  a 
loud  or  shrill  noise. — Obsolete.  Also,  the  com- 
mon name  of  many  species  of  the  genus  Salvia, 
or  sage  plants. 

Clary-water,  kla're-waw'tur,  ».  A composition 
of  brandy,  sugar,  clary-flowers,  and  cinnamon, 
with  a little  ambergris  dissolved  in  it.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  assist  digestion. 

Clash,  klash,  r. ».  (tlctsen,  Dut.)  To  make  a 
noise  by  mutual  collision ; to  meet  in  opposition  ; 
to  act  with  opposite  power,  or  in  a contrary  di- 
rection ; to  contradict : to  oppose v.  n.  to  strike 
one  thing  against  another,  so  os  to  produce  a 
noise ; — s.  a noisy  collision  of  two  bodies ; oppo- 
sition ; contradiction. 

Clashing,  klash'ing,  t.  Opposition;  enmity;  con- 
| tnwliction. 


Clasiuxol v,  klash’ing- le,  ad.  In  a clashing  man-  j 
ner. 

Clasp,  klnap,  #.  (chetpc,  Dot.)  A hook  for  hold- 
ing anything  close ; a catch ; an  embrace ; — r.  a. 
to  shut  with  a clasp ; to  catch  and  hold  by  twin-  | 
ing;  to  hold  or  enclose  between  the  hands;  to 
embrace ; to  enclose. 

Cl  aster,  klas'pur,  *.  The  person  or  thing  that 
clasps ; the  tendrils  or  threads  of  creeping  plants, 
by  which  they  twine  round  objects  for  support. 

Clabp-KMFE.  klasp'nife,  e.  A knife  which  folds 
into  tho  handle. 

Class,  kins,  s.  (chiM,  Lat.  dasse,  old  Fr.)  A 
rank  or  order  of  persons ; an  assembly  of  persons 
within  a certain  division ; a number  of  students  in 
a university  or  school  receiving  tho  same  tuition  ; 
a scientific  division ; a set  of  beings  or  things. 
Clou , in  Natural  History,  a group  of  individuals, 
baring  one  or  more  characters  in  common,  an«l 
comprehending  the  minor  divisions  of  order,  family, 
tribe,  genus,  species,  and  variety; — v.  a.  to  arrange 
according  to  somo  stated  method  or  principle  of 
distribution ; to  arrange  according  to  different  ranks 
or  natural  distinctions. 

Classic,  klas'sik,  >.  An  author  of  the  first  rank 
whose  style  is  correct  and  elegant ; a Greek  or 
Roman  writer  of  the  first  standing. 

Classic,  klas'sik,  ) a.  ( duuicus,  Lat.)  Re- 

Classical,  klas'se-kal,  j lating  to  the  pure  and  j 
elegant  literature  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  I 
pertaining  to  authors  of  the  first  order,  whuee 
writings  are  models  of  elegance  and  parity. 

Classically,  klas'se-kal-le,  adL  In  a classical 
manner,  or  according  to  tho  style  of  classical 
writers ; in  accordance  with  order,  or  tho  arrange- 
ment of  classes. 

Classific,  klas-nifik,  o.  Noting  classification,  or 
the  order  of  distribution  into  classes. 

Classification,  klas-se-fe-ka'slmn,  a.  The  act 
of  arranging  into  classes  or  divisions  ; the  act  of 
placing  in  regular  order. 

Classify,  klas'ee-fi,  v.  a.  (dassu,  Lat)  To  ar-  | 
range  into  regular  classes  or  divisions ; to  chit*. 

ClatiiaRIa,  kla-/Aa'rc-a,  a.  ( clathrus , a lattice.  Lat  j, 

from  the  reticulated  character  of  the  leaves.)  A 
genus  of  fossil  plants  from  the  Wealden  strata  of 
Sussex,  supposed  to  be  a species  of  the  Cycade*. 

Clattirate,  kia/A  ’ratc,  a.  (dathrus,  a lattice,  Lat) 
latticed;  divided  like  lat  lice- work. 

Clathroptkris,  klafA-rop'te-ria,  ».  ( dathrus , and 
pteris,  a fem,  Gr.)  A genus  of  foairil  ferns  with 
a quadrangular  network  of  vessels  in  the  leaves,  ‘ 
a character  very  uncommon  in  living  ferns. 

Clatter,  klat'tur,  r.  ».  ( Uatem , Dut.)  To  make 
a confused  rattling  noise;  to  produce  sharp  sounds 
by  the  collision  of  sonorous  bodies ; to  talk  fast 
and  idly; — r.  a.  to  strike  anything  so  as  to  make 
it  sound  and  rattle;  to  dispute,  jar,  or  clamour; 

— $ a milling  noise  made  by  the  frequent  and 
quick  collision  of  sonorous  bodies;  tumultuous  ,! 
and  confused  noise ; a continuation  of  abrupt  : 
sounds. 

Clattfrer,  klat'tur-nr,  s.  One  who  clatters ; an  ; 
idle  babbler. 

Clattering,  klat'tur-ing,  ».  A rattling  noise; 
clamour. 

CLAtruRNT,  klaw'dent,  a.  (davdens,  I„at.)  Shut- 
ting ; enclosing ; confining. — Seldom  used. 

Clafiuoaxt,  klaw’dc-kant,  a.  Limping;  halting. 

— Seldom  used. 
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CLAUDICATE— CLAVICORXFS. 


CLAV1FORM — CLAYISH. 


| Cl  AT  me  ate,  klaw'de-kate,  c.  ».  ( cluudico , Lat.) 
To  hall  or  limp. 

Clai  dicatiox,  klaw-do-ka'shun,  t.  (old  Freuch.) 
The  act  of  halting ; lameness. 

Clause,  klawx,  t.  (French,  ci/rusula,  Lat.)  A sen- 
tence; a single  part  of  u discourse;  a subdivision 
of  a larger  sen  lenco ; an  article  in  a contract  or 
particular  stipulation. 

Clauses  a,  klaw-ae'na,  t.  (derivation  unknown.) 
A genus  of  trees  with  Bmall  white  (lowers  disposed 
in  panicles,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Japan : 
i Order,  Aurantacejc. 

Claumlia,  klaw -sil'e-a,  $ ( clmuus , shut  np,  Lat 
from  the  apertnre  of  the  shell  being  closed  inter- 
nally hy  a spiral  lid  ) A genus  of  land-snails,  the 
shell  of  which  has  a long  spire,  and  an  oblong 
toothed  aperture:  Family,  Helitid*. 

Claustiiai.ik,  kluws  Mu-ic,  s.  ( CUiusthal,  in  the 
Hartz,  where  it  is  found  in  veins  of  haematite.) 
The  Selciiuret  <»l  lend,  a mineral  of  a lead-grey 
colour  an  i metallic  lustre,  bearing  considerable 
resemblance  to  fine  granular  galena.  It  cousists, 
according  to  Turner,  of  lead,  70.US ; selenium, 
ij  28.11  ; cobalt,  0.83.  An  analysis  by  Rose  gives 

3. 1 4 of  cobalt : sp.  gr.  8.2—  8.8. 
j Cl.  AUSTRAL,  kluws'tral,  a.  ( clnuitrum,  Lat.)  Re- 
lating to  a cloister  or  religious  house. 

Clatsi  re,  klaw'sure,  $.  (duusura,  Lit.)  Confhn- 

Iment;  tho  act  of  shutting;  the  state  of  being 
shut. — Obsolete. 

In  some  Tnonasteriwi  the  severity  of  the  efatunr*  is 
hard  to  be  borne. — GeMc*. 

Cl avagella,  klar-a-jel'la,  t.  ( riant a,  a spike,  Lat  ) 
A genus  of  JJolJusca,  the  shell  of  which  consists 
of  two  irregular  valves  placed  within  a short  shelly 
I tube,  dilated  at  its  open  extremity,  and  to  which 

j one  valve  is  fixed  or  soldered  at  the  other  end. 

Like  the  phola.%  it  perforates  stones,  &c.  It  is 
found  in  both  the  fossil  and  recent  state. 

: j Clayate.  klav'ate,  a.  (cla pw,  a club,  Lat.)  Club- 
shaped  ; shaped  like  a club  with  the  thick  end 
uppermost. 

j)  Clavatkd,  klav’a-ted,  a.  ( clim , Lat.)  Club* 
' shaped ; knobbed ; set  with  knob*. 

Clavatula,  k!av-at'u-la,  i.  (davut,  a club.  I Jit.) 
A g>>nus  of  Molluscs,  the  shell  of  which  has  a very 
long  cluvatc  turreted  spire;  the  channel  short,  and 
the  inner  lip  awanting : Subfamily,  Pleuroloiniiuc. 
Clave.  Past  of  the  verb  To  c/co  re. 

Ct-A.viARY,  klav'ya-re,  r.  (claris,  a key,  Lat.)  A 
s*t\!e  of  lines  and  spaces  in  music. 

Clavicantha,  klav-e-kan'tAa,  s.  (clanu,  and  akan- 
tha,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca,  the  sliell 
of  which  is  tliick  sub- fusiform,  the  surface  rugose, 
and  the  whorls  sub-coronated,  having  the  channel 
short,  and  the  slit  in  the  form  of  a broad  sinus : 
Family,  Cerithid*. 

|j  Clavichord,  klav'e-kawnl,  a.  (davit,  a key,  and 
chorda , the  string  of  a harp,  I-nt.)  A musical 
keyed-instrument  not  now  in  use.  Its  shape  re- 
sembled that  of  a small  square  piano  forte:  tin- 
strings  were  struck,  or  rather  pressed,  by  brass 
pins  projecting  from  the  further  end  of  the  keys. 

I,1  Clavicle,  klav'e-kl,  r.  ( davicula , Lit.)  The 
collar-bone;  the  long,  slightly-contorted  bone, 
hitusted  on  each  side  between,  and  articulated  by 
| its  two  extremities  with  the  sternum  and  tdioulder- 

| blade. 

I Clayicorxf.B,  klav-e-knwr'nce,  s.  (danu,  a knob, 
( and  cortiu,  a bran,  Lat.  from  the  ante  an  a:  being 
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thickened  at  the  apex,  and  forming  a club.)  A 
name  given  by  Latreille  to  a subsection  of  Coleop-  i 
terous  insects  of  the  section  lYntaiuera. 

Cl  wiform,  klav'e-fawrm,  a.  (dneus,  a club,  and  j 
forma f hliaj»c,  Lat.)  Club-shaped ; applied  in  ! 
Itotnny  to  the  organs  and  appendages  of  plants 
having  this  shape. 

Clavigek,  kl.iv  e-jur,  s.  (clams,  a club,  and  gtro,  j 
I carry,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Pselaphus. 

CLAVILITIIE8,  kla-vil'e-Mis,  t.  (clams,  and  litkns, 
a stone,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  univalve  shells, 
with  a conical  spire,  the  terminal  whorls  of  which 
are  papillary:  Family,  TurbineUidm. 

Ci.avipalpi,  klav-e-pal'pi,  s.  (cltivus,  and  paljn, 
the  feelers  of  insects,  Lat.  from  the  autenn®  being 
terminated  by  a perfoliate  club.)  A family  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  often  of  a convex  and  rounded 
shape,  living  on  fuugi  and  boleti:  Section,  Te- 
trametra. 

Clavularia,  klav-u-la'rc-a,  a.  A genus  of  corals, 
the  polypi  of  which  are  oviform,  and  the  cells 
tubular:  Family,  Tubiporida*. 

Clavuum,  klav'u-lum,  #.  (dim.  of  danu,  Lat.) 

A genus  ot  Leguminous  shrubs  with  trifoliate 
leaves  and  racemes  of  flowers : Tribe,  Lotesc. 

Clavus,  kla'vua,  i.  (Latin.)  The  Ergot,  a disease 
in  corn. 

Claw,  klaw,  *.  (Saxon.)  A crooked  horny  appen- 
dage forming  the  nails  of  birds,  crustaceans,  and 
other  animats.  In  Botany,  the  narrow  hooked 
end  of  petals; — v.  a.  (cfatcian,  Sax.)  to  pull, 
scratch,  or  tear  with  the  nails;  to  tickle. — Obso- 
lete in  the  lust  sense. 

I laugh  when  I am  merry,  and  daw  no  man  in  his 

humour.  — >kaks. 

To  clam  off,  or  mcay,  to  scold ; to  rail  at.  To 
clurn  off,  a wa  phrase,  to  beat  or  turn  to  windward 
from  a lee  shore. 

Claw  hack,  kLw'bak,  $.  A flatterer;  a syco- 
phant; a whevdler; — a.  flattering. 

Like  a dawUtck  parasite.— lip.  ITatt. 

Clawed,  klawd,  a.  Furnished  with  daws. 

Clay,  klay,  s.  (cUurg,  Sax.)  A mime  given  to  any 
mixture  of  earthy  matter  which  breaks  down  or 
disintegrates  in  water,  and  affords  a substance 
having  plastic  nnd  ductile  properties.  The  varus-  . 
ties  are  pipe  clay,  potters  clay,  Stourbridge  clay,  j 
brick  clay,  and  porcelain  clay.  In  Geology,  the  Lon- 
don clay  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  blue  clay,  except  [ 
near  the  surface:  some  ot  the  lower  beds  are  yel- 
lowish.  It  includes  beds  of  sandstono  and  a coarse 
limestone,  of  which  Barker's  Roman  cement  is 
made.  It  belongs  to  the  Eocene,  or  earliest  of  the 
tertiary  deposits,  and  contains  the  remains  of  tor- 
toises, crocodiles,  fishes,  and  marine  sheila,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  arc  of  extinct  species.  It  rests  j 
on  the  deposit,  formed  of  alternating  beds  of  sand, 
clay  and  gravel,  called  the  plastic  clay,  which  lies  i 
immediately  on  the  chalk  ; — p.  a.  to  cover  or  mar.-  ; 
ure  with  clay. 

Clay-cold,  klayTcold,  a.  Lifeless;  cold  as  clay.  * 

Clayes,  kluze,  ( claic , Fr.)  In  Fortification,  wattles  1 
made  with  stakes  interwoven  with  osiers  to  cover  j 
lodgments.  j 

Clayey,  klay'e,  a.  Consisting  of  clay;  abounding 
with  clay. 

Ci.ayisii,  klarlsh,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
clay ; containing  particles  of  clay. 
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CLAYMORE—  CLEARAGE.  CLEARANCE — CLEF. 

CLAYMORE,  klsy'more,  t.  ( cUndheamhmor , Gael  ) 
A broad  sword. 

Cl  vy-slatf.,  $.  An  endnrnted  laminar  clay  or  shale, 
found  most  abundantly  in  the  inetainorphic  rock.-?, 
but  frequently  in  the  fossiliferons.  It  is  opaque, 
and  of  various  shades  of  colour  nnd  decrees  of  hard- 
ness. It  is  usually  composed  of  about  (JO  per  cent, 
of  silica,  25  of  alumina,  and  10  or  12  of  iron. 

Clay-stone,  klay-stone,  s.  An  earthy  stone,  re- 
sembling cnduratcd  clay,  and  usually  of  a purplish 
colour.  It  is  a variety  of  prismatic  felspar. 

Clean,  klcen,  a.  (cfewe,  Sax.)  Free  from  dirt,  im- 
purity, or  noxious  amalgamation ; free  from  moral 
impurity;  chaste;  innocent;  guiltless;  elegant; 
dexterous ; neat ; not  bungling  or  awkward ; free 
from  any  loathsome  disease  ; not  leprous ; entire; 
— ad.  quite;  perfectly;  fully;  complete;  without 
j miscarriage;  dexterously; — v.  a.  (cltenan,  Sax.) 

to  free  from  filth  or  impurity. 

Cleanlily,  klcen 'le-Ie,  ad.  In  a cleanly  manner. 

1 1 — Seldom  used. 

Cleanliness,  kleon'lc-nes,  t.  Freedom  from  dirt 
[j  or  filth;  neatness  of  dress  or  person  ; purity, 
j Cleanly,  klocn'le,  a.  Free  from  dirt,  filth,  or  any 
foul  or  extraneous  matter;  pure;  innocent ; clean- 
sing; making  clean;  nice;  artful;  dexterous; — 
ad.  elegantly ; neatly ; without  impurity. 

Cleanness,  kleen'ncs,  t.  Freedom  from  filth  or 
noxious  matter;  neatness;  freedom  from  loath- 
some disease ; exactness ; justness ; correctness ; 
purity;  innocence. 

Cleansable,  klen'za  hi,  a.  That  may  be  cleansed 
or  purified. 

Cleanse,  klenz,  r.  a.  (cfontian,  Sax.)  To  free 
from  dirt  or  foul  matter;  to  purify;  to  make 
clean;  to  freo  from  noxious  humours;, to  free 
from  loathsome  disease;  to  free  from  moral  in- 
famy. 

Cleanser,  klcn'xur,  t.  (chmtcre,  Sax.)  The  per- 
son or  thing  thui  cleanses  from  impurity ; a de- 
tergent. 

Cleansino,  klen'zing,  •.  The  act  of  purging; 
purification. 

Clear,  kleer,  a.  (c/fier,  Welsh.)  Bright ; pellucid ; 
transparent;  luminous;  without  opacity  or  cloudi- 
ness ; perspicacious ; cheerful ; serene ; without 
mixture;  pnre;  umningled;  perspicuous;  not  ob- 
scure or  ambiguous;  indisputable;  evident;  unde- 
niable; apparent;  manifest;  quick  in  understand- 
ing; acute;  unspotted;  guiltless;  irreproachable; 
unprepossessed ; impartial ; fire  from  distress  or 
imputed  guilt ; free  from  deductions  or  incum- 
brances ; uninenmbered ; unobstructed ; out  of 
debt ; unentangled ; at  a safe  distance  from  dan- 
ger; sounding  distinctly,  plainly,  and  articulately; 
free; — ad.  plainly;  not  obscurely;  clean;  quite; 
completely; — t».  a.  to  make  bright,  by  removing 
opacous  bodies ; to  brighten  ; to  free  from  per- 
plexity, obscurity,  or  ambiguity ; to  purge  from 
f the  imputation  of  guilt;  to  justify;  to  vindicate  ; 
to  defend;  to  cleanse;  to  remove  any  incumbrance 
or  embarrassment ; to  free  from  anything  otfensive 
or  noxious;  to  clarify;  to  gain  without  deduction; 
to  confer  judgment  or  knowledge; — v.  n.  to  grow 
bright;  to  recover  transparency;  to  be  disengaged 
from  incumbrances,  distress,  or  entanglements.  To 
(dear  a ship,  is  to  register  her  n trae  and  cargo,  on 
leaving  a port,  in  the  books  of  the  custom-house. 

Clearaok,  kle'ridj,  $.  The  act  of  removing  any- 
thing. 
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Clearance,  klo'rans,  s.  A certificate  that  a ship 
has  been  cleared  at  the  custom-house ; permission 
to  sail. 

Clearer,  klecr'ur,  a.  That  which  dears,  brightens, 
or  purifies:  an  enlightener. 

Clearing,  kleer 'ing,  t.  Justification;  a defence; 
vindication. 

Clearing  Nct,  kWr'ing  nut,  >.  The  fruit  of  the 
tree  Strychnos  potatorum,  sold  in  almost  every 
market  in  the  East  Indies,  ami  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives. The  dried  seeds  are  used  for  clearing  water 
before  it  is  drunk:  one  of  the  seeds  is  rubbed 
round  the  edge  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water 
for  a minute  or  two,  which  has  the  property  of 
causing  any  sediment  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 
The  Hindoo  and  Bengalese  name  of  the  tree  is 
Nixmulre. 

Clearly,  kleer'le,  ad.  Brightly;  luminously; 
plainly;  evidently;  without  obscurity  or  ambi- 
guity; with  discernmeut;  without  embarrassment 
or  perplexity  of  mind ; without  entanglement ; 
without  sinister  views;  honestly;  withont  deduc- 
tion or  cost ; without  reserve,  evasion,  or  subter- 
fuge. 

Clearness,  kleer'nes,  t.  Transparency;  bright- 
ness; splendour;  lustre;  distinctness ; perspi- 
cuity; sincerity;  honesty;  plain  dealing;  without 
ambiguity  or  perplexity ; fivedom  from  imputation 
nf  ill ; freedom  from  incumbrances. 

Cleat,  kleet,  *.  A piece  of  wood  with  two  pro- 
jecting ends,  used  in  a ship  fur  fastening  ropes 
upon. 

Cleavable,  kle'va-bl,  a.  That  may  be  cloven  or 
divided. 

CLKAVAOE,  kle'vij,  *.  The  art  of  splitting  or  cleav- 
ing. In  Geology,  the  won!  is  used  to  denote  a 
phenomenon  in  slate  and  other  rocks,  by  which 
they  split  np  into  thin  plates,  or  slates,  at  a con- 
siderable angle  to  the  plane  of  deposition  or  strati- 
fication. In  Mineralogy,  minerals  which  possess 
a regular  structure  are  said  to  be  cleavable,  or 
to  admit  of  cknrnge ; tlio  surfaces  exposed  by 
splitting  are  termed  the  facet  of  the  cleavage. 
When  a mineral  is  cleavable  only  in  one  direction, 
it  is  said  to  have  a single  cleavage ; when  divisible 
in  two  or  more  directions,  they  are  then  said  to 
have  a double,  treble,  or  four- fold  cleavage,  and 
so  on,  according  to  their  number. 

Cleave,  kleve,  r.  n.  ( ciijinn , Sax.)  past,  clave  or 
cleaved.  To  adhere,  to  stick;  to  hold  to;  to 
unite ; to  fit ; to  unite  in  concord  or  interest ; to  j 
part  asunder : to  suffer  division  ; — r.  o.  (cleojhn, 
Sax.)  jxut,  cleft  or  cleaved ; to  divide  with  vio- 
lence ; to  split ; to  part  forcibly  into  pieces ; to 
divide ; to  part  naturally. 

Cleaver,  kle'vur,  ».  One  who  cleaves ; a butcher’s 
instrument  for  cutting  animal  matter  into  pieces. 

Cleavers,  kle'rurs,  t.  Galium  aparine,  or  Goose-  1 
grass,  a plant  with  leaves  eight  in  a whorl,  lan- 
ceolate, keeled,  and  fringed  with  reflected  prickles; 
a weak  stem  and  bristly  fruit;  very  common  in 
hedges:  Order,  Galiacea*. 

CLECHK,  klesh,  t.  In  Heraldry,  a cross,  charged 
with  another  cross  of  the  same  figure,  but  of  the 
colour  of  the  field. 

Cli  i>g  e,  kltx\j,  ».  A name  given  by  miners  to  the 
upper  stratum  of  fuller#  earth. 

Clef,  kief,  t.  (French.)  In  Music,  a mark  repre-  i 
senting  a letter  placed  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
staff  or  stave,  to  determine  the  names  ol  the  de- 
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grees;  it  is  always  situated  on  a line:  it  is 
termed  the  ba.se,  the  tenor,  or  the  treble  clef. 
These  three  clefs  arc  fire  degrees  distant  from 
each  other — the  C,  mean  or  tenor  clef,  being  the  note 
where  the  base  ends  and  the  treble  begins;  the 
G nr  treble  clef  is  five  degrees  above,  and  the  F 
clef  or  base  is  five  degrees  below,  both  inclusive. 
The  mcaa  clef  gives  the  name  of  C to  any  line 
on  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  called  the  soprano 
clef  when  placed  on  the  first  line;  tho  mezzo- 
soprano  when  on  the  second ; the  alto,  or  contra- 
tenor,  or  countertenor,  when  on  the  third ; and 
the  tenor  when  on  the  fourth. 

Clf.ft,  kleft,  a.  Past  jtart.  of  the  verb  To  cleave. 
A space  made  by  the  separation  of  parts;  a crack; 
a crevice.  In  Farriery,  a disease  which  attacks  the 
h*vls  of  horses,  from  hard  labour,  surfeits,  or  un- 
wholesome food.  Clcfl-grafting , a method  of  en- 
grafting, in  which  the  scion  or  bud  is  inserted  in  a 
cleft  made  in  the  stock. 

Clf.ido,  (kleides,  the  clavicle,  Gr.)  A prefix  to 
certain  terms  in  Anatomy  connected  with  the  cla- 
vicle; as,  cleiilo- costal  is,  a ligament  which  passes 
from  the  cartilage  of  the  fust  rib  to  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  clavicle;  cltido  scapular,  applied 
to  the  articulations  of  tho  clavicle  with  the  sca- 
pula. 

Ci.EmoTH.Eitrs,  kli - do-/^c 'ras,  $.  (kleides,  and 
thairos , a hinge,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Molluscs,  the 
shell  of  which  is  like  the  chama,  but  somewhat 
pearly,  and  furnished  with  an  internal  shelly 
caned  appendage,  inserted  in  a depressed  form 
within  each  of  the  bosses. 

Clem,  kJem,  r.  a.  ( Jdemmcn , Genii.)  To  pinch;  to 
sqnreze; — e.  n.  to  starve. — Obsolete. 

Hard  is  the  choice,  when  the  valiant  must  eat  their 

arms,  or  den*,-- lieu  Jonson. 

ClematiDjC,  kle-mat'e-de,  s.  (clematis,  one  of  the 
genera,  Lat.)  A tribe  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Kanunculacea?,  in  which  the  calyx  when  in 
bud  is  valvate,  or  induplicatc;  petals  wanting  or 
flat;  carpels  indehiscent,  one-sceded,  and  ending 
in  a tail,  which  is  usually  feathery;  leaves  oppo- 
site; climbing  shrubs;  rarely  herbs. 

Clematis,  klein'a-tis,  s.  (tfema,  a vine  branch,  Gr. 
because  most  of  the  species  climb  like  the  vine.) 
Virgin’s  Bower,  or  Travellers’  Joy,  a genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  climbing  shrubs  with  variously 
cut  opposite  leaves:  Order,  Ihuiunculucefc. 

Clemency,  klera'en-se,  ».  (dementia,  Lat.)  Mercy; 
remission  of  severity ; willingness  to  spare;  disposi- 
tion to  treat  with  kindness;  tenderness  in  punishing. 

Clement,  klem'cnt,  a.  Mild;  gentle;  merciful; 
kind ; tender;  compassionate. 

Clementine,  klem'en-tin,  a.  Relating  to  the  com- 
pilations made  by  St.  Clement;  relating  to  the 
constitutions  made  by  Pope  Clement  V.,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  canon  law. 

Clemently,  klem'eut-Ie,  ad  In  a mild  or  merci- 
ful manner. 

Clench. — See  Clinch. 

Clkgme,  kle-o'me,  a.  (kleio,  I shut,  Gr.  in  allusion 
to  the  parts  of  the  flower.)  A genus  of  plants, 
type  of  the  tribe  Cleomea* : Order,  Cappnriduceic. 

Clkome-e,  kle-o'me-e,  #.  ( cleome , one  of  the  gene- 
ra.) A tribe  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cap- 
paridacew,  consisting  of  herbs  or  sub-shrubs  w ith 
compound  leaves,  usually  clothed  with  glandular 
down;  fruit  capsular,  with  membranous  dehiscent 
valves. 


Cleomella,  kle  o-mel'la,  s.  (dim.  of  Cleome,  which 
see.)  A genus  of  Mexican  plants  of  the  order 
Cappariduccsc:  Tribe,  Cieomcso. 

Cleon  i a,  kle-o'ne-a,  a.  (Crock  name.)  An  annnal 
Labiate  swcct-sccnted  plant,  a native  of  Portugal, 
forming  a genus  of  the  order  Lumiiceie. 

Cleonymus,  kle-o'ne-mua,  s.  (kleo,  I spread,  and 
nyjmn,  a p ickle,  Gr.  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
tibitc  being  furnished  with  a stout  spine.)  A genus 
of  Hymcuupterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  tribo 
Calcutta::  Family,  I’upivora. 

Clkfe,  klep,  r.  a.  (clejpan.  Sax.)  To  calL — Obso- 
lete. 

To  the  god#  I depe 

For  true  record  of  this  my  faithful  speech, — SackriUe. 

Cllpsayimia,  klep-sam'me-a,  s.  (klc/tto,  I hide,  and 
ammos,  sand,  Gr.)  An  instalment  for  measuring 
time  by  sand. 

Clepsydra,  klcp'se-dra,  t.  (Latin.)  An  instrument 
used  by  the  Romans  to  note  the  lapse  of  time  and 
indicate  the  hour,  by  the  flowing  of  water  into  or 
out  of  a vessel  properly  graduated. 

Cleptls,  klep 'tea,  s.  (klepto,  I cancel,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Hyincuopterous  insects,  belonging  to  tho 
C hry aides,  or  Golden-wasp  tribe:  Family,  Pupi- 
vora. 

Clepticpb,  klep'te-kus,  a.  ( kleptikas , thievish,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Acanthopteiygiooa  fishes,  tho  generic 
characters  of  which  are — head  obtuse ; body  elong- 
ated, having  an  uninterrupted  Literal  line;  the  dor- 
sal and  anal  fins  with  scales  nearly  to  tlieir  outer 
margins:  Family,  Labridoe. 

Clerestory,  klcr-ea'to-re,  a.  Tho  upper  storey  or 
row  of  windows  in  a Gothic  church;  the  windows 
in  the  lantern  of  the  Tower  are  also  so  called. 

Clkrgiahlk,  kler  je-a-bl.  a.  A term  applied  to 
such  felonies  as  came  within  benefit  of  clergy. — 
Obsolete. 

Clergical,  kler 'jc-kal,  a.  Relating  to  the  clergy. 
— Obsolete. 

Clergy,  klerije,  s.  (clcrge,  Fr.)  Those  set  apart 
by  due  ordination  for  the  sen  ice  of  religion  in  the 
Christian  church;  the  ecclesiastical  body,  os  dis- 
tinguished from  the  laity,  lieiifjit  of  eftrgy,  in 
Law,  an  ancient  privilege,  by  which  the  bishop  of 
a diocese  could  claim  from  a criminal  tribunal  any 
person  guilty  of  felony  who  could  read : in  such 
cases  the  criminal  escaped  unpunished,  on  tbe 
condition  that  his  services  were  transferred  to  tho 
church. 

Clergyman,  kler'je-man,  $.  A roan  in  Jioly  or- 
ders ; a person  ordained  to  preach  the  gospeL 

Cleric,  kler'ik,  s.  (Saxon.)  A clergyman ; — a. 
pertaining  to  the  character  of  a clergyman. 

Clerical,  kler'e-kal,  a.  ( clericus , Lat.)  Relating 
to  the  clergy. 

Clerid.f.,  kler'e-de,  t.  (clervs,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A family  of  Coleopterous  insects  of  the  section 
Mulacodenni,  the  Tillido:  of  Leach.  It  embrace* 
nine  genera,  all  of  which  have  the  palpi  clavale ; 
mandibles  dentated  internally;  the  antenna:  inure 
or  less  serrated,  or  terminated  by  a club;  body 
generally  cylindrical  and  pubescent ; and  the  eyes 
emarginated. 

Clerk,  klrirk,*.  ( cleric,  clerc.  Sax.)  A clergyman ; 
crginally  a scholar  or  learned  man ; in  modem 
usage,  a writer ; one  who  ia  employed  by  another 
in  keeping  accounts,  or  engrossing  minutes;  a lay- 
man who  reads  the  responses  to  the  congregation 
in  the  Episcopal  church. 
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; Clerk  like,  kldrk'like,  a,  Accomplished;  like  a 
clerk,  or  learned  person. 

Clerkly,  kl^rkHe,  a.  Scholarlike;  clerer; — ad. 
in  a learned  or  accomplished  manner. 

Clerkship,  kldrk'ship,  $.  Scholarship;  state  of 
being  in  holy  orders;  the  office  or  situation  of  a 
clerk. 

CleroDENDRON,  kler-o-dcn'drun,  i.  (Merot,  acci- 
dent. and  dewlirm,  a tree.  Or.  in  allurion  to  the 
Tsirious  useful  and  dangerous  effects  of  the  species 
in  medicine.)  A genua  of  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  China,  &c. : Order,  VerbcoscesB. 

Clehomancy,  kler'o-man-sc,  s.  ( klerot,  a lot,  and 
montcia , divination,  Or)  An  ancient  mode  of 
divination  bv  throwing  dice  or  little  bones,  and 
observing  the  points  or  marks  tamed  up. 

Clkrcr,  kler'us,  t.  A genns  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sccta : Type  of  the  family  Clerid*. 

Clevk,  Clip,  or  Clive.  In  Composition,  a syllable 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  name  of  a place, 
denoting  it  to  bo  rituat*d  on  the  side  of  a rock  or 
hill;  as,  Cleveland,  Clifton,  Stancliff. 

Clever,  klev'ur,  a.  (gtenw,  Sax.)  Dexterous;  skil- 
ful; fit;  suitable;  projier. 

Cleverly,  klev'ur- le,  ad.  Dexterously;  fitly; 
handsomely. 

Cleverness,  klev'ur -nos,  t.  Dexterity;  skill; 
accomplishment. 

Clevis,  kle  vis,)  t.  An  iron  bent  to  the  form  of 

Clew,  kle've,  ) an  ox-bow,  with  the  two  ends 
pci  forated  to  receive  a pin,  used  on  the  end  of  a 
cart  neap,  to  bold  the  chain  of  the  forward  horse, 
or  oxen  ; or  a draft  iron  on  a plough, 
i Clew,  kin,  t.  ( cleow , cl  i ice,  Sax.)  A ball  of  thread; 
a guide ; a direction.  Clew  of  a tail , the  lower 
corner  which  reaches  down  to  where  the  tackles 
and  sheets  are  fastened.  Clnc-gamets,  in  a ship, 
a tackle,  or  rope  and  pulley,  made  fast  to  the 
clews  of  the  main  and  fore  sails ; — r.  a.  to  cine  the 
sails,  to  raise  them,  in  order  to  be  furled. 

1 Cleyera,  klay-e'ra,  t.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Cleyer.) 
A genus  of  Asiatic  plants:  Order,  Temstromiace®. 

Click,  klik,  v.  ».  (klikken,  Dut.)  To  make  a small 
sharp  successive  noise ; — s.  a small  piece  of  iron 
falling  into  a notched  wheel  attached  to  the 
winch  era  in  cutters,  &c.,  and  thereby  serving  the 
office  of  a paul. 

Clicker,  klik'ur,  s.  A person  who  stands  at  the 
door  of  a shop  inviting  persons  to  enter. — A vul- 
gar word. 

Click KT,  klik'et,  s.  The  knocker  of  a door. 

Cltdkmia,  kli-de'me-a,  i.  (in  honour  of  Clidemi,  an 
ancient  Greek  botanist.)  A genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can hi> pod  or  hairy  shrubs:  Order,  Melostomacete. 

Client,  kli'eut,  s.  (French,  client,  Lat  ) One  who 
applies  to  a lawyer  or  counsel  for  advice  in  a 
question  of  law,  or  intrusts  bis  case  to  his  man- 
agement. Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a citizen 
! who  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  a person 
of  distinction  and  influence,  who  was  thence  termed 
bis  patron ; a dependant. 

Cliental,  kli-en'tal,  a.  Dependant. — Obsolete. 

| Clientkd,  kli'eut- ed,  a.  Supplied  with  clients. 

< Clientele,  kli'en-tele,  t.  The  condition  or  office 
I of  a client. — Obsolete. 

There's  Yanis  hold*  (food  qualities  with  him  ; 

Aim  under  the  pretext  of  clirnlde 

Will  be  admitted. — Ben  Jvnson. 

Clientsuip,  kli'cnt-skip,  ».  The  condition  of  a 
client. 
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Cliff,  klif,  t.  ( clif,  Sax.)  A steep  rock  ; a preci- 
pice. 

ClifforTIA,  klif-fawr'to-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  George 
ClifTort,  the  first  patron  of  Linnaeus.)  A genns 
of  shrubs,  with  axillary  insignificant  tluwcrs  : Or- 
der, Sanguisorbace®. 

Cliffy,  kliffe,'  ”1 

CLIITBD,  klift'ed,  V a.  Broken  ; craggy. 

CLIFTY,  klif  te,  ) 

Beneath  the  shade  of  Veetn'f  d<jfy  Isle. — Pycr. 

Climable,  kli'ma-bl,  a.  That  may  be  climbed  or 
ascended. 

CLIMACTKR  ,kli-mak'tur,  ) ».  ( Mimalter , Gr.) 

Climacteric,  kli-inak-ter'ik,)  A critical  year  or 
period  in  a person's  life.  Some  conjecture  that 
this  is  every  seventh  year;  bat  others  assert 
only  those  years  produced  by  multiplying  7 by  the 
odd  numtars  3,  5,  7,  9,  to  be  climactcrical,  which 
year#  it  is  supposed  bring  with  them  some  im- 
portant change  with  regard  to  health,  life,  or  for- 
tune. The  grand  climacteric  is  said  to  be  the 
sixty- third  year. 

Climacteric,  kli-mak-ter'ik,  \ a.  ( Mimal fc- 

Ci.IMACTEUICAL,  kli-mnk-tcr'e-kal,  ) teriios,  Gr.) 
Marking  a certain  number  of  years. 

Climacteuis,  kli  -inak'te-ris,  «.  An  Anstrnlian 
genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Sattinae,  or  Nut- 
hatches. 

CLiMATARcnic,  kli-ma-tdrklk,  a.  Preriding  over 
climates. 

Climate,  kli'mate,  s.  (Mima,  Gr.)  An  indefinite 
space  comprehended  between  two  circles  parallel 
to  the  equator ; an  extent  of  country  in  which  all 
the  circumstances  which  influence  living  beings  aro 
nearly  the  same;  a anion  of  all  the  conditions, 
independent  of  the  organic  texture,  on  which  life 
de)«nds,  or  which  exercises  a sensible  influence 
upon  it ; — v.  n.  to  inhabit,  or  reside  in  a particular 
region. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

The  blessed  ftoili 

Purjre  all  infection*  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Dodimatt  here.— 

Climatic,  kli-mat'ik,  \ a.  Relating  to  a cli- 

Climatical,  kli-nmt'c-kal,)  mate,  or  climates. 

Climature,  kli'ma-ture,  r.  The  same  as  climate. 
— Obsolete. 

Climax,  kli'mnks,  t.  (ktimar,  Gr.)  A figure  in 
rhetoric  by  which  the  sentences  or  particulars  rise 
gradually,  forming  a whole  in  such  a manner,  that 
the  lost  idea  in  the  former  member  becomes  tho 
first  in  the  latter,  till  the  climax  or  gradation  is 
completed. 

Cum  it,  klime,  v.  «.  (climan.  Sax.)  Past  and  past 
part,  climbed  or  clomb.  To  ascend  up  any  place 
by  repeated  efforts;  to  mount  with  difficulty  by 
means  of  some  hold  or  footing ; — v.  a.  to  ascend 
by  great  exertion  and  continuous  effort ; to  mount 
w ith  difficulty,  implying  slow  progress. 

Climber,  kli'mnr,  t.  One  who  mounts  or  ascends 
any  place;  one  who  rises  with  great  effort  and 
toil ; a plant  that  creeps  and  rises  upon  some  sup- 
port. 

Cum  tiers,  kli'mnrz,  $.  In  Ornithology,  the  com- 
mon name  given  to  parrots  and  other  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Scjinsore*. — Which  see. 

Climbing,  kli'ming,  t.  The  act  of  ascending  any 
place. 

Clime,  klime,  a.  (clima,  Lat.)  A climate,  region, 
or  tract  of  llic  earth  : this  term  is  frequently  used 
in  poetry. 
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CLIXANDRIUM-CLINOMETRICAL. 


CLINQUANT— CLOCHARD. 


' CLINANDRIUM,  klin-an'dre-nm,  s.  (Mine,  a bed,  and 
and  oner,  a male,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  that  part  of 
ore  hideous  plants  in  which  the  anthers  lie. 

CUKAKTHICM.  klin-an'tfe-tun,  a.  The  receptacle 
of  a Composite  plant,  or  that  part  in  which  the 
small  dowel's  are  situated,  and  enclosed  within  an 
involucre. 

CLINCH,  klinsh,  v.  a.  (Waken,  Dut.)  To  hold  in 
the  hand  with  the  fingers  bent  over  it;  to  con- 
tract ; to  make  fast  by  bending  over,  or  embracing 
closely}  to  confirm;  to  fix,  as  to  clinch  an  argu- 
ment ; — r.  n.  to  hold  fast  upon ; — a.  a word  used 
in  a double  meaning ; a pun ; an  ambiguity ; a 
duplicity  of  meaning  with  identity  of  expression  ; 
a method  of  fastening  large  ropes  aboard  ships  by 
a kind  of  knot  and  seizings,  such  as  the  cable  to 
the  ring  of  the  anchor,  &c. 

Clincher,  klin'sbur,  a.  That  which  clinches;  a 
| cramp ; a holdfast ; a piece  of  iron  bent  down  to 
fasten  anything;  one  who  makes  a pointed  retort. 
Clincher  t cork,  in  Shipbuilding,  the  disposition  of 
the  planks  in  the  Rule  of  any  boat  or  vessel,  w hen 
the  lower  edge  of  every  plank  overlays  that  next 
below  it,  like  6lates  on  the  roof  of  a house ; — a. 
clincher-built,  made  of  clincher  work. 

CLING,  kling,  r.  n.  ( dmgttn,  Sax.)  Pott  and  past 
prtrf.  clung.  To  hang  upon  by  twrining  round ; to 
stick  to ; to  hold  fast  upon ; to  adhere  closely 
in  affection ; — P.  a.  to  dry  up  ; to  consume ; to 
waste  or  pine  away. 

Clingy,  kling'e,  a,  Apt  to  cling;  adhesive. 

Clinic,  kliu’ik,  a.  One  confined  to  the  bed  by  sick- 
ness; one  who  receives  baptism  on  his  death- 
bed. 

Clinic,  klin'ik.  > a.  ( klinikoa , Gr.)  In  Pa- 

Clinical,  kfin'e-kal,)  thology,  a term  applied  to 
| transactions  which  take  place  at  the  sick  bed,  such 
as  vi.oita  made  and  instructions  delivered  there. 
Clinical  physician , one  who  practices  medicine. 
Clinical  lecture-,  a lecture  or  instruction  given  at 
I the  bed* side  of  a patient, 
i Clinically,  klin'e-kal-le,  ad,  In  a clinical  man- 
ner; by  the  bedside. 

Clikiitm,  klin'e-uin,  a.  (Mine,  a bed,  Gr.)  The 
summit  of  a floral  branch  of  which  the  carpels  are 
the  termination.  It  is  now  usnnlly  called  the  Torus, 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  Receptacle  of  Linnams. 

Clink,  klingk,  r.  <?.  (Menken,  Dut.)  To  make  a 
• small  sharp  sound  by  striking  a sonorous  body ; 
i to  jingle  or  ring ; — e.  n,  to  utter  a small  sharp 

! noise ; — a.  a sharp  successive  noise ; a knocking. 

Clinkstone,  klink'stone,  a.  A variety  of  trap- 
rock,  composed  chiefly  of  felspar : when  crystals 
of  felspar  are  disseminated  through  it,  it  is  termed 
i a trap  porphyry.  In  basalt  or  wacke,  when  the 

I'  felspar  greatly  prevails,  and  the  texture  becomes 

nearly  compact,  they  pass  into  clinkstone ; again, 
when  clinkstone  has  a more  earthy  structure,  it 
passes  into  claystone.  It  owes  the  name  of  clink  - 
. .•‘tone,  as  well  as  that  of  phonolite,  to  the  sharp 
round  it  gives  when  struck  with  a hammer, 
j Cunockra,  klc-nos'e-ra,«.  ( klino , I bend,  and  keros, 
i a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects : Fn- 

. miiy,  Tanysoma. 

1 Clinometer,  klin-om'e-tnr,  a.  (klino,  I bend,  and 
i matron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  upon  the 
principle  of  the  level,  for  measuring  the  dip  of 

| mineral  strata. 

[ Clinomktrical,  klin-o-met're-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
the  clinometer ; as  thown  by  the  clinometer. 


CLINQUANT,  klingk'ant,  a.  (French.)  Dressed  In 
embroidery; — r.  false  glitter;  tinsel  finery. 

A cH»tpujht  petticoat  of  some  rich  stuff, 

To  catch  the  eye. — lieau.  <t  FlcL 

Clinch,  kli’nns,  $.  (Mho,  I bend,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Acantbopterygious  fishes,  having  the  mouth  ftir-  j 
nUhad  with  several  rows  of  slmrp-pointed  teeth,  j 
the  external  range  being  the  largest.  Like  the  ‘ 
Blcnnies,  they  have  small  fimbriated  appendages 
over  the  eyes. 

Clio,  kli'o,  s.  ( klum  sloping,  Gr  from  thesubconi- 
cal  shape  of  the  hotly.)  A genus  of  naked  Mol- 
luscn,  type  of  the  family  Clionidas.  In  Mythology,  | 
one  of  the  Muses,  who  was  usually  supposed  to 
preside  over  history. 

Clionidje,  kli-on'e-de,  a.  ( clio , one  of  the  genera.) 

A family  of  naked  Molluscs,  having  the  body 
elongated,  sub-conical,  and  naked,  with  two  bun- 
dles of  tentacular  suckers  at  the  mouth;  no  tooth 
on  the  upper  lip,  but  the  tongue  formed  of  a small 
plate  bristled  with  spines : Older,  Pteropoda. 

Clip,  klip,  v.  a.  (clyppan,  Sax.)  To  cut  off  with 
shears  or  scissors;  to  curtail;  to  cut  short;  to 
embrace;  to  confine  or  hold — (seldom  used  in  the  ( 
three  last  senses ;) — #.  a stroke  with  the  hand;  an 
embrace. 

Clipper,  klip'pur,  a.  One  that  dips  or  curtails;  i 
one  that  debases  coin  by  cutting. 

No  coins  pleased  some  medallists  more  than  thost  ! 
which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  an  old  Roman 
diyper.— A dduon. 

Clipping,  klip'ping,  v.  a.  The  act  of  catting  off 
or  curtailing; — a.  the  part  ent  or  clipped  off. 
Clitellio,  kli-tellc-o,  a.  (cl i tel  hr,  a pack-saddle, 
Lat.)  A name  given  by  Sa\  igny  to  a genus  of  the 
Lumbrici  or  Earth-worms,  furnished  with  two  seta; 
to  each  ring:  Family,  Abranchiata  Setigerae. 
Clithon,  kli’fAon,  a.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  tho 
shell  of  which  resembles  the  Nerita,  but  the  outer 
lip  is  thin  and  smooth,  and  the  inner  one  convex  , 
and  crenated;  the  surface  is  smooth. 

Clitoria,  kli-to'rc-a,  a.  ( clitoris , an  Anatomical 
term.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants  with  un- 
equal-pinnato  leaves,  and  large  blue,  white,  or 
purple  flowers : Tribe,  Lotea*. 

Clitorin,  kli  to-ris,  a,  (Meitoria,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy, 
tho  small,  prominent,  elongated  organ  which  occu- 
pies the  central  and  superior  part  of  the  vulva  in 
female  marnmifera. 

Clitl  m,  kii  tus,  s.  (klitoa,  making  a loud  noise,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Longi- 
comes. 

Clivina,  kle-vi'na,  a.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in-  j 
sects  with  sub-cylindrical  elongated  bodies.  They 
sre  very  small,  and  livo  under  stones  in  damp 
places:  Family,  Scaritidae. 

CloaCjE,  klo-a'se,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Pathology,  the 
openings  in  cases  of  necrosis  or  mortification  of 
the  bones,  leading  to  the  inclosed  dead  bone. 
Cloak,  kloke,  a.  (Inch,  Sax.)  A loose  outer  gar- 
ment worn  over  other  clothes;  a cover;  that  which 
conceals;  an  excuse  or  pretence; — e.  o.  to  cover 
with  a cloak;  to  hide;  to  conceal. 

Cloakkdly,  klo'kid-le,  ad.  In  a disguised  or  con- 
cealed manner. 

C LOCH  ARP,  kiosk 'ard,  «.  An  old  term  for  a belfry. 
— Obsolete. 

King  Edward  Ihe  Third  built.  In  the  little  sanctuary, 
a ekrtuird  of  Maine  ami  timKr,  ami  therein  placed  three 
l-elli.  — HVew. 
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CLOCK— CLOSE.  CLOSE— CLOTHE. 

Clock,  klok,  t.  (cfwyn,  Sax.  cloche,  Fr.  tlok,  I)ut. 
Lloctr,  Germ.)  A machine  for  measuring  tin  e, 
counting  of  wheel*  moved  by  weights,  so  con- 
structed, that  by  the  uniform  motion  of  a pendu- 
lum, the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  are  indie  .ted 
with  great  exactness;  figured  work  on  the  ankle 
of  a stocking; — r.  a.  to  Call — (sea  Cluck;) — C.  n. 
to  make  a noise  like  the  hen. 

Clod,  klod,  a.  (clod.  Sax.)  A lump  of  earth  or 
clay;  a mass  of  earth  cohering;  turf;  the  ground; 
anything  vile,  base,  mid  earthy,  as  the  body  of  man 
compared  to  the  soul ; a dull,  gross,  stupid  fellow; 
a dolt ; — v.  n.  to  gather  into  concretions ; to  co- 
agulate;— r.  a.  to  pelt  with  clods. 

; Cloddy,  klod'de,  a.  Consisting  of  clods;  earthy; 
mean ; base ; abounding  in  clods. 

Clodhopper,  klod 'hop-pur,)  a.  A clown;  a dolt; 

CLODroLE,  klod'polc,  j a blockhead. 

Clodpate,  klod'patix  a.  A stupid  fellow;  a thick 
skull. 

Clodpate  o,  klod 'pay- ted,  a.  Stupid;  dull; 
thoughtless. 

Clok,  klo'e,  s.  A genus  of  Keuropterous  insects: 
Family,  Kphemerinx. 

Cloff,  klof,  9.  In  Commerce,  the  name  given  to  a 
small  commercial  allowance  or  dcdiutiou,  (com- 
monly 211s.  per  bale,)  made  from  tlio  original 
weight  of  some  kinds  of  commodities  on  their  sale. 
— Now  nearly  obsolete. 

Cloc,  klog,  r.  a.  (Welsh.)  To  load  with  something 
that  retards  motion  ; to  encumber;  to  shackle;  to 
embarrass;  to  hinder;  to  obstruct;  to  burthen; 
— p.  n.  to  coalesce;  to  adhere  in  a cluster  or  mass; 
to  be  encumbered  or  impeded  by  extraneous  mat- 
ter;— a.  a load;  a weight;  any  incumbrance  at- 
tached to  an  animal  that  retards  motion ; a hin- 
drance or  obstruction ; an  impediment ; a w ooden 
shoe;  a sort  of  patten  worn  by  ladies  to  keep  their 
feet  dry  in  wet  weather. 

L C.CtKESS,  klug'ge-nes,  a.  The  state  of  being 

<i.,-od. 

mm.ov,  klog'ge,  a.  That  has  the  power  of  clog- 
ging up ; thick ; gross. 

Us. ULSTER,  kloys'tur,  $.  (claustr,  Rax.  cloitrt. , Fr.) 
A retirement;  a monaster}';  a nunnery;  the  prin- 
cipal part  cf  a regular  monastery,  consisting  of  a 
square  peristyle  or  piazza,  between  the  church,  the 
chapter  house,  and  the  refectory,  in  which  the 
monks  met  for  conversation ; — r.  a.  to  confine  in 
a cloister  cr  monastery;  to  iinmure;  to  shut  up 
from  the  world. 

Cloistlhal,  kloys'te-ral,  a.  Solitary;  retired; 

recluse. 

Cloistered,  kloys'turd,  cl  part.  Solitary;  inha- 
biting a cloister ; built  with  peristyles  or  piazzas. 

Cloisterer,  kloys'tur-ur,  a.  A friar;  one  be- 
longing to  the  cloister. 

Cloistress,  kloys'trcs,  s.  A nun ; a lady  who 
has  vowed  religious  retirement. 

Cloke. — See  Cloak. 

Clomb.  Past  of  the  verb  To  climb. 

Clonic,  klon'ik,  a.  ( klono 9,  Gr.)  Shaking;  con- 
vulsive ; irregular. 

Clock,  kloom,  r.  a.  ( cln-man , Sax.)  To  close  or 
shut  with  glutinous  matter. 

Close,  klun*,  t.  o.  {clot,  Fr.  clavsns,  Lat.)  To 
shut ; to  make  fast ; to  lay  together ; to  con- 
clude; to  end;  to  finish;  to  enclose;  to  confine; 
to  join;  to  unite  fractures;  to  consolidate  fKsiirea; 
—r.  n.  to  coalesce  ; to  end  or  conic  to  a period  ; 
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to  accede  to;  to  grapple,  as  in  a contest: — I.  any-  ! 
thing  shut;  without  outlet;  an  enclosed  place;  con-  | 
clarion;  termination;  a grapple  in  wrestling;  a 
pau-o ; cessation. 

Close,  klo-e, «.  Shut  farf;  tight;  secret;  private;  1 
confined;  stagnant;  without  ventilation  or  mo- 
tion; solid;  dense;  viscous;  glutinous;  not  vo- 
latile; concise;  brief,  without  exuberance  or  di- 
gresrion;  joined  without  any  intervening  distance 
of  time  or  place;  narrow;  very  near;  hidden; 
having  the  quality  of  secrecy ; having  au  appear- 
ance of  concealment ; sly;  attentive;  earnest; 
retired.  In  Heraldry,  when  a bird  is  drawn  i.i  a 
cont-of-arms  with  its  wings  close,  and  in  a stand-  , 
ing  postnre; — ad.  closely;  nearly;  densely;  se-  j 
cretly.  Close-fisted,  penurious;  covetous.  Close-  1 
fowli  /l,  in  Nniigntion,  the  arrangement  or  triin  of  j 
a ship’s  sails,  when  she  endeavours  to  make  a pro-  i 
gross  in  the  nearest  direction  possible  towards  that 
point  of  the  coqipass  from  which  the  wind  Hows,  i 
Close  quarters,  strong  harriers  of  wood  stretching  : 
across  a ship,  used  as  a place  of  retreat  and  de- 
fence when  boarded  by  an  eueiny.  Close- tv  ayued, 
cautious  in  speaking. 

Clobely,  klose'le,  ad.  In  a dose  manner;  with- 
out inlet  or  outlet;  nearly;  without  much  space 
intervening ; attentively ; secretly ; slily  ; with- 
out deviation ; with  near  affection  or  attachment ; 
fit  net  ly  ; tightly. 

Closeness,  klose'ncs,  t.  The  state  of  being  rhut, 
compressed,  or  united;  narrowness;  straitness; 
want  of  air  or  ventilation ; compactness;  solidity; 
confinement  or  retirement;  solitude;  secrecy;  pri-  1 
vary;  caution;  covetousness;  penoriousness;  con- 
nection ; dcpcndance. 

Close-prekskd,  klose'prest,  a.  In  Botany,  applied 
when  anything  lies  quite  close  upon  the  surface  of 
another. 

Closer,  klo'zur,  t.  A finisher;  one  who  brings  to  j 
a termination.  In  Architecture,  the  last  stone  in 
the  horizontal  length  of  a wall,  which  is  of  less  di-  ; 
meusions  than  the  rest,  to  fill  up  the  row. 

ClOoKT,  kloz'it,  s.  A small  apartment  frequently  i 
made  to  communicate  with  a bedchamber,  and 
used  ns  a dressing-room ; a small  room  for  retire- 
ment; a depository  for  stores  and  articles  of  value; 
— v.  a.  to  shut  up  or  conceal  in  a closet ; to  take 
into  a private  apartment  for  consultation. 

Closet- BIN,  kloz  it-sin,  «.  Wickedness  committed 
secretly. 

There  are  stage  sins,  and  there  are  doset-sins.— 
tip.  Hall. 

CL09R,  klosh,  t.  A distemper  in  the  feet  of  cattle: 
called  also  the  founder. 

Closing,  klo'zing,  t.  End;  period;  conclusion. 

Close  re,  klo'zure,  t.  The  act  of  shutting  up; 
that  by  which  anything  is  dosed  or  shut,  or  sepa-  i 
r.ite  parts  fastened. 

Clot,  klot,  s.  (klotte,  a mass,  Dut.)  A concretion; 
coagulation; — v.  n.  to  concrete ; to  coagulate;  to 
form  into  clots  or  clods. 

Cloth,  klofA,  $.  (cloth,  Sax.)  Plural,  cloths;  but 
when  garments  arc  meant,  it  is  written  clothes. 
Any  kind  of  stuff  woven  or  manufactured  in  the 
loom,  whether  made  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  or 
cotton;  the  covering  spread  upon  a table;  the 
canvas  on  which  pictures  are  delineated;  dress; 
raiment 

Clothe,  klotlie,  r.  a.  Past  and  past  part,  clothed 
or  clad.  To  cover  with  garments;  to  dress  or  | 
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CLOTHES— CLOUD. 


invest  with  raiment;  to  adorn  with  dress;  to  fur- 
nish or  provide  with  clothes; — e.  n.  to  wear  clothes. 

Clothes,  kloze,  s.  Plural  of  cloth.  Garments 
for  the  human  body;  the  dress  or  covering  which 
adorns  or  protects  the  body;  bedclothes. 

Clothier,  kluthe'yur,  a.  A maker  or  seller  of 
cloth. 

I Clothing,  klnthe'ing,#.  Dress;  venture;  garments. 

i Clotiio.  klo '<Ao,  $.  ( klotho . I spin,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
curions  small  spiders,  which  construct  a shell  like 
that  of  a patella,  under  the  large  stones  in  the 
fissures  of  rocks.  It  consists  of  one  species,  C. 
durandii , a native  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  Concho- 
logy,  a genus  of  fossil  bivalve  shells,  which  are 
oval,  striated  longitudinally,  equivalve,  and  sub- 
equilateral;  the  lunge  formed  by  a bifid  tooth,  and 
curved  into  a hook ; ligament  e*U-rnuL 

i Clotfole. — See  Clodpolc. 

i Clotter,  klot'tur,  r.  n.  (kloUem,  Dut.)  To  con- 
crete or  gather  into  lumps. 

| Clotty,  klot’ty,  a.  Full  of  clots  or  concretions. 

I Cloud,  kloud,  $.  (derivation  uncertain.)  A mass 
of  vesicular  vapour  floating  at  a considerable  height 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  height  of  clouds  varies  to 
upwards  of  a mile,  but  is  moro  frequently  less 
than  this.  Clouds  are  clashed  by  Mr.  Luke 
Howard  as  follows:  1.  The  Cirrus,  or  Curl-cloud, 
resembling  a lock  of  hair,  or  a feather.  It  consists 
of  fibrous  or  hair-like  stripes,  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  often  bent  or  curled.  It  is  the  thinnest  of  all 
tbe  forms  which  the  eloads  assume,  and,  according 
to  Dalton,  rises  to  a height  of  from  three  tc  five 
miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  varieties  are 
the  Lintnr  and  the  Reticulated  cirrus.  The  Co- 
noid cirrus,  called  by  tbe  country  people  of  F.ng- 
land  * the  Mare's  tail,’  is,  however,  the  true  form 
of  the  cirrus.  2.  Tbe  Cumulus , or  Stacken-cloud, 
which  increases  from  above  in  dense,  convex,  or 
conical  heaps.  3.  The  Strata 9,  or  Fall-cloud,  is 
the  name  given  to  an  extended  continuous  level 
sheet  of  cloud,  increasing  from  beneath.  It  is 
composed  of  the  fogs  and  mists,  which,  chiefly 
during  night,  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  ex- 
tensive sheets,  and  usually  disappear  with  the  ad- 
vancing temperature  of  the  day.  4.  The  Cirro- 
cumulus,  or  Sonder-cloud,  consists  of  well-defined 
small  roundish  masses  of  clond,  placed  in  close  or- 
der, or  in  contact,  forming  often  extensive  horizon- 
tal beds:  when  the  component  nuheculse  are  very 
dense  and  r.-und  in  their  form,  and  closer  in  their 
opposition  than  usual,  it  is  regarded  as  the  fore- 
runner of  storms.  6.  The  Cirro-stratus , or  Wane- 
cloud,  often  seen  on  fine  summer  evenings,  con- 
sists of  a slightly  inclined  sheet,  attenuated  at  its 
surface,  concave  downward,  or  undulated.  Tbe 
cirro-stratus  seldom  continues  long  in  the  same 
form,  hence  called  the  ‘Wane-cloud,’  from  the 
verb  ‘to  wane.’  The  Cymoid  cirro-stratus  ia  a 
i variety  of  the  cirro-stratus,  which  consists  of  small 
rows  of  little  clouds,  curved  in  a particular  manner: 
it  is  a sure  indication  of  stormy  weather.  6.  The 
Cumulo-strutu.*,  or  Twin -cloud,  is  n compound  of 
the  cumulus  and  the  cirro  stratus,  the  cirro-stratus 
being  eithei  intermingled  with  the  cumulus,  or 
widely  extending  its  bare,  so  that,  whilo  tho  base 
is  flat,  and  united  like  the  cirro-stratus,  the  super- 
structure resembles  large  cumuli  rising  from  the 
base  in  the  form  of  detached  mountains  and  rocks: 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a stage  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  ruin.  7.  Cumula- ciiro-stratus,  Nimbus,  or 


CLOUD-BERRY—  CLOVEN-HOOFED. 


Rain-cloud,  is  a dense  cloud,  spreading  out  into  a 1 
crown,  and  passing  beneath  into  a shower  of  rain,  j 
The  word  cloud  also  signifies  a state  of  obscurity  , 
or  darkness;  a collection  of  rising  dust  or  sui»ke; 
tbe  dark  coloured  veins  or  stains  in  stones  or  other  I 
bodies.  Cloud-born,  born  of  a cloud — a poetical  j 
allusion ; 

Like  dourt-born  centaurs  from  the  mountain's  height,  ! 

With  rapid  course  desccuding  to  tliy  fibbt.— Itryac*. 

Cloud-capt , elevated  ; capped  with  clouds  ; 

The  doud-eupt  towers. — t'hxks. 
v a.  to  darken  or  cover  with  clouds;  to  obscure;  , 
to  make  of  a gloomy  or  sullen  aspect ; to  obscure 
or  make  less  evident ; to  cover  with  dark  stains;  j 
to  sully ; to  defame ; — v.  n.  to  grow  cloudy } to 
grow  dark  with  clouds. 

Cloud-berry,  klowd-ber're,  s.  (from  its  growing  in  ] 
mountainous  places.)  Dwarf-mulberry,  or  Moun- 
tain-bramble, (Rubus  chctmorus,')  a species  of  tbe 
bramble,  tho  berries  of  which  are  large,  and  of  a 
dull  orange  colour,  acid,  in  use'll  sginous,  and  plea- 
sant to  the  taste.  The  plants  are  plentiful  on  the 
highest  mountains  of  Scotland,  north  of  England, 
and  Wales. 

Clouded  Tiger,  klowd'ed  ti'gur,  s.  Felis  nelmla, 
a remarkable  species  of  tbe  tiger,  a native  of  Su- 
matra, where  it  is  called  Rimau-Duhnn. 

Cloudily,  klowd'c-le,  ad.  With  clouds;  darkly; 
obscurely. 

Cloudiness,  klowd'e-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
covered  with  clouds ; darkness ; variegation  of 
colour  in  a stone  or  other  body;  gloom;  suUenness. 

Cloudless,  klowd'lcs,  a.  Without  clouds ; clear ; 
luminous. 

Cloudy,  klowd'e,  a.  Covered  or  obscured  with 
clouds;  consisting  of  clouds;  dark;  unintelligible; 
gloomy  or  sullen ; marked  with  spots  or  veins  of 
different  hues  ; wanting  lustre, 

Clough,  klof  or  kluf,  s.  (Saxon.)  A ravine  or 
narrow  glen. 

Clout,  kiowt,  s.  (chit.  Sax.)  A piece  of  doth  or  | 
leather  for  rmnding  or  covering  a breach ; a patch ; | 
a piece  of  cloth  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes;  I 
anciently,  a piece  of  white  cloth  set  up  ns  a mark  j 
for  archers  to  shoot  at ; an  iron  plate  on  an  axle- 
tree  to  keep  it  from  wearing;  a blow; — (a  vulgar  , 
expression.) — c.  a.  to  patch;  to  mend  coarsely;  ! 
to  cover  with  a cloth ; to  join  awkwardly  together;  j 
to  beat ; to  srike. 

CLOUTERLY,  klowt'ur-le,  a.  Clumsy;  awkward. 

Clovate,  klo'vate,  a.  In  Conchology,  a term  used 
when  a shell  is  thicker  towards  the  top,  and  elongat- 
ed towards  the  base. 

Clove,  klove,  «.  Past  of  cleave,  (dav,  Fr.  clava,  a 
nail,  Span.)  The  common  name  of  the  plants, 
and  aromatic  produce  of  the  genus  Carynphyllos. 
The  cloves  of  commerce  are  tbe  unexpended  flowers,  ; 
tbe  corolla  forming  a ball  or  sphere  on  the  top,  ; 
between  the  teeth  and  the  calyx,  which,  with  the 
narrow  base  of  tbe  calyx  tapering  downwards,  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  a nail.  Cloves  are  used  in 
seasoning  various  dishes,  and  as  a tonic  and  stimu- 
lating medicine. 

Cloven,  klo'vn,  a.  Past  part,  of  the  verb  To  cleave. 

In  Botany,  leaves  are  said  to  be  cloven  or  cleft 
when  the  margins  of  the  segments  and  fissures  are 
straight. 

Cloven-footed,  klo'vn-fut'ed,)  a.  Having  the 

Cloven-hoofed,  klo'vn- hooft,)  foot  or  hoof  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  as  tbe  ox ; bisculous. 
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CLOVE-PINK— CLUBMAN. 


CLUB-MOSS— CLUTCH. 


Clove-pink,  kloTe'pfak,  a.  The  Dianthus,  bo 
named  from  a supposed  resemblance  between  the 
odour  of  the  flower,  and  that  of  tho  clove  of  com- 
merce. 

Clover,  klo'mr,  a.  The  common  name  for  tho 
plants  Tri folium  praUnse,  or  Red  clover;  T.  rt- 
pen*,  or  White  clover;  T.  procumbena,  procumbent 
trifoil,  Yellow  clover,  or  Hop-trifoil,  plants  of  great 
value  in  pasturage,  the  beat  soil  for  which  is  sandy 
loam. 

Clovered,  klo'vurd,  a.  Covered  with  clover ; in 
comfortable  circumstances. 

Clown,  klown,  t.  ( cobnut , Lat.)  A rustic;  a 
churl ; a coarse,  ill-bred  person ; a jester  or  buf- 
fon ; — r.  n.  to  affect  the  behaviour  of  a clown. 

Bcihrcw  me,  he  downs  it  properly  indeed. — Den  Jenson. 

Clownaoe,  klown 'idj,  i.  The  manners  of  a clown. 
—Obsolete. 

Clownery,  klown 'ur-c,  a.  Ill-breeding;  rudeness; 

churlishness. 

Clownish,  klown'ish,  a.  Relating  to  rustics  or 
clowns;  coarse;  ill-bred;  clumsy;  awkward. 

Clownishly,  klown  iali-le,  ad.  Coarsely;  rudely; 
awkwardly. 

Clownishness,  klown 'ish-nes,  $.  Rusticity; 
coarseness;  incivility;  awkwardness. 

Clown’s  All-heal,  klownz  awl'heel,  a.  The  La- 
biate herbaceous  plant  Stachya  palustris,  or  Marsh- 
bedge  Nettle:  Order,  Lamiacre  vel  Labiatas 

Clot,  kloy,  r.  a.  (endover,  Fr.  from  daudar, , I shut 
or  fill  up,  Lat.)  To  satiate;  to  surfeit ; to  fill  to 
loathing;  to  prick  a horse  in  shoeing;  to  spike  a gun. 

ClOYLKM,  kloy  lea,  a.  That  which  cannot  satiate 
or  cloy. 

Clotment,  kloy'ment,  a.  Satiety;  repletion;  be- 
yond the  craving  of  the  appetite. 

Club,  klub,  i.  (dob,  or  dupa , Welsh.)  A heavy 
stick,  thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and 
wielded  by  the  hand ; the  name  of  one  of  the  suits 
of  gaming  cards ; select  association  of  persons  go- 
verned by  rules,  usually  of  a literary  or  convivial 
character ; a joint  payment  of  the  expenses  of  a 
conqmnv.  Club-house , in  the  modem  signification 
of  the  term,  an  establishment  used  as  a place  of 
rendezvous  to  subscribers  only.  To  the  original 
character  of  coffee-room  and  news-room  the  modern 
clubs  add  that  of  library  and  reading-room,  and 
are  furnished  with  card,  billiard,  and  smoking- 
rooms.  The  cooking  department  is  also  in  the  first 
stylo  of  luxury;— r.  n.  to  unite  or  join  for  a com- 
mon end ; to  contribute  in  equal  proportion  towards 
a charge ; — r.  a.  to  pay  or  unite  different  sums  of 
expense  in  a common  collection. 

Clubbed,  klubd,  a.  Heavy  or  shaped  like  a club. 

Clubber,  klub'bur,  1 s.  Oue  who  belongs  to  a club 

Clubbist,  klub'bi.-t,  £ or  association. 

Club-fisted,  klub'fis-ted,  a.  Having  a largo  heavy 
fist. 

Club-footed,  klub'fat-cd,  o.  Having  tb:ck,  short, 
or  crooked  feet. 

Club-grass. — See  Corynephorua. 

Clubiona,  klub-e-o'na,  s.  A name  given  by  La- 
treille  to  a genua  of  the  Spider  family;  Order, 
Pulmonari*. 

Club-law,  klub’law,  a.  Government  by  brute 
force  or  violence. 

Clubman,  klub'inan,  a.  One  who  carries  n club. 
Alcides,  surrmm’d  Ilerculfi, 

The  only  ciubmuu  of  his  time.— 

Trog.  of  Soliman  owl  Ptrseih, 


Club-moss. — See  Lycopodium. 

Club-rush. — See  Scirpus. 

Cluck,  kluk,  r.  n.  (doccan,  Sax.)  To  call  chickens; 
— r.  a.  to  call  as  a ben  calls  chickens. 

Clue. — See  Clew. 

CLUMP,  klump,  #.  (Hump,  Germ.)  A short,  thick,  ’ 
irregular-shaped  piece  of  wood,  < r other  solid  sub- 
stance; a mass  of  trees  or  shrubs,  or  both  gene- 
rally, circular  and  compact  in  its  outline,  and  . 
always  small  when  contrasted  with  extensive  plan- 
tations; a name  given  by  miners  to  theendurated 
clay  shale  of  the  coal  formation. 

Clumber,  klump' ur,  r.  u.  To  foim  into  clumps  or 
mosses. 

Clumps,  klumps,  a.  An  old  term  for  a stupid  use-  | 
less  fellow;  a numskull 

Clumsily,  klum'ze-le,  ad.  Awkwardly;  without 
readiness,  nimbleness,  or  grace. 

Clumsiness,  klum'ze-nes,  ».  Awkwardness;  un- 
gainlincAs;  want  of  nimbleness. 

Clumsy,  klurn'ze,  a.  (from  klump , thick,  short.  Ir- 
regular, Germ.)  Awkward;  heavy;  artless^  un- 
handy ; without  dexterity  or  grace. 

Clung,  klung,  r.  ».  Past  and  past  part  of  the  I 
verb  To  ding.  ( clingan , Sax.)  To  shrink  or  dry  as  ’ 
wood,  after  being  cut ; — a.  wasted  with  leanness ; 
shrunk  with  cold.  ^ 

Cluniac,  klu'ne-ak,  a.  One  of  a reformed  order  of 
Benedictine  monks,  bo  called  from  Cluni  iu  Bur-  ; 
gundy,  where  the  order  was  first  instituted. 

Clufka,  klu'pe-a,  s.  The  generic  name  for  fishes 
of  the  Clupcida*,  or  Herring  family,  including  the  I 
herring,  sprat,  white  bait,  and  shad. — Which  see. 

Cli  PKID.e,  klu-pe'e-de,  a (cluftra,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera.) A family  of  abdominal  Malacopterygious 
fishes,  distinguished  by  their  wanting  the  adipose 
fin,  by  having  the  upper  jaw  composed  of  the  in- 
termaxillary bones  in  the  middle,  and  the  maxil- 
laries  at  the  rides,  and  by  the  body  being  always  , 
covered  with  cycloid  scales. 

Cl.UPODON,  klu’po-don,  a.  (clupta,  the  herrings,  and  j 
anodmtt,  toothless,  Gr.)  The  Pilchard,  a genus  j 
of  fishes,  separated  from  Clupeifc  from  the  mbscucv 
of  teeth : Family,  Clupidas. 

Clusia,  klu'se-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Charles  do  la 
Cluse  of  Artois.)  Balsam-tree,  a genus  of  trees 
and  shurbs,  which  are  usually  parasitical ; they 
abound  in  viscid  juice,  and  have  large  coriaceous 
opposite  leave* : Order,  Clurinccir. 

ClusiacezK,  klu-si-a'sc-e,  a.  ( eUma , one  of  the  ge- 
nera.) An  order  of  Exogenous  tropical  plant*.  , 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  simple  opposite  ! 
leaves,  without  stipules;  symmetrical fiuwers with  , 
equilateral  petals;  adnate  beak  less  anthers;  so- 
litary seeds,  and  radiating  stigmas.  Most  of 'the 
species  secret  an  acrid  purgative  yellow  gum-resin,  1 1 
one  of  which  is  the  gamboge  of  commerce.  They  ' 
constitute  the  order  Guttifers  of  Jussieu  and 
other  botanies. 

Cluster,  klus'tur,  a.  (Saxon.)  A bunch ; a num- 
ber of  things  of  the  same  kind,  growing  or  joined 
together ; a number  of  persons  or  things  collected 
closely  together; — p.  *.  to  prow  in  clusters;  to 
gather  iu  clusters;  to  congregate; — v.  a.  to  colk-ci 
anything  into  close  bodies. 

Clustery,  klus'tur-c,  a.  Growing  in  dusters;  full 
of  dusters. 

Clutch,  klutsh,  r.  a.  (gdaxcan,  Sax.)  To  gri|** ; 
to  grasp;  to  hold  in  the  band  ; to  double  in  the  \ 
fingers  and  bold  fast; — a.  a grip;  grasp;  seizure.  | 
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| Clutches  phi.  the  paws  or  talons  of  a rapacious 
animal ; the  hands,  in  the  sense  of  lawless  rapa- 
| city  or  powerful  tyranny. 

[ Clymena.  kli'me-na,  a.  ( klymeno a,  celebrated,  Gr.) 
j A genus  of  Annelidcs,  with  thick  bodies,  furnished 
w ith  setae.  They  construct  tabes,  which  they  in- 
j habit : Family,  Abranchiata  Setigene. 

Clymenia,  kli-me'ne-a,  a,  ( klymenoa , celebrated, 
l Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Cepbalopods,  the  shells  of 
* which  are  found  in  palaeozoic  limestone. 

Clypea,  klipWa,  a.  { dypeua , a buckler,  in  allusion 
to  the  buckler-formed  filament)  A genus  of 
shrubby  or  twining  plants;  Mernispermaceze. 

Clypea ster,  klip'e-aa-tur,  $.  {dypeua,  a buckler, 

[ and  oatrum,  a star,  Lat)  The  Echinanthus  of 
Klein,  a genus  of  the  Echini,  or  Sea-urchins,  hav- 
ing a flattened  shield- like  form  with  a sub-mar- 
ginal vent 

Cl y pe ate,  kle'pe-ate,  a.  {dypeua,  a shield,  Lat) 
In  Botany,  shaped  like  a Roman  buckler. 

Clypedella,  klip-e  del'la,  i.  {dypeua,  a shield, 
Lat)  A genua  of  the  Scutibranchia,  or  Limpets, 
having  one  extremity  of  the  shell,  near  the  perfor- 
ation,  slightly  raised,  truncated,  and  sub-emar- 
j ginate. 

Clypeola,  kle-pc'o-la,  a.  (ch/pevs,  a shield,  Lat.  in 
allusion  to  the  form  of  the  silides.)  A genua  of 
Cruciferous  plants : Suborder,  Pleurorbizeso. 

Clypkub  Sobikski,  klip'e-us  ao-be-ca'ki,  a.  The 
shield  of  Sobieski,  a name  given  by  Helvctius  to  a 
constellation  formed  by  him  out  of  some  small 
stars  below  A quill  a. 

Clysmic,  klix'mik,  a.  Washing ; cleansing. 

Clyssi  s,  klb'sus,  a.  An  old  alchemical  name  for 
the  water  obtained  by  deflagrating  nitre  with 
charcoaL 

Clyster,  klis'tur,  a.  A medicated  liquid  injected 
by  means  of  a pipe  into  the  larger  intestine. 

Clybterizr,  kits  tur-ise,  e. n.  To  apply  a clyster. 

Clytmera,  klilA'e-ra,  a.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Type  of  the  family  Clythride. 

Clytiira,  kli/A'ra,  a A getius  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects which  reside  on  trees  and  shrubs:  Family, 
Chrysoroelidse. 

Clythiudas,  kli/A're-de,  a.  (clyfhera,  one  of  the  ge- 
rera.)  A family  of  American  monilicom  Coleop- 
ti*n>us  insects,  of  a heavy  obtuse  form,  and  some- 
times having  a rough  and  very  unequal  surface, 
more  resembling  a cluster  of  irregular  crystals  than 
an  insect. 

CLYTUft,  kli'tus,  t.  {kfytoa,  noisy,  Gr.  from  its  making 
a peculiar  noise  when  handled)  An  extensive  and 
very  widely  diffused  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
generally  brown  or  black,  with  yellow  markings : 
Family,  Cerambycidas. 

Cmedivm,  ne'de-um,  a.  (the  Greek  name  of  the 
the  orach.)  A genus  of  pyrainml  umbelliferous 
herbs,  with  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers:  Tribe, 
Serelineae. 

Cnemkdium,  ne-me'de-um,  a.  (knemia,  knermdox, 
greaves,  or  war-boots,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Goldfns  to  a genus  of  sponges,  ranked  by  others 
as  Mnntellia  and  Syphonia. 

; CSKMIDARIA,  ne- me- da' re- a,  a.  (Greek,  the  ornrh.) 
A genus  of  ferns, of  the  Tribe  Cyatbew:  Order, 
Polypodacc«. 

Co,  or  Con,  ko,  or  kon.  A prefix,  signifying  with, 
or  together. 

1 Coacervate,  ko-s-ser'vate,  p.  a.  fpoaoerco,  Lat.) 
' To  heap  up  together  ; to  add. 


COACERVATION— COAGULATION. 


Coacerv ation,  ko-aR-ser-va'shun,  a.  Tire  act  of 
heaping ; the  state  of  being  heaped  together. 

Coach,  kotshe,  *.  {coche,  Fr.)  A commodious  vehi- 
cle for  travelling,  suspended  on  springs  and  moved 
on  four  wheels,  drawn  by  horses  or  other  animals. 
Hackney-coach,  a coach  let  out  for  hire,  and  sub- 
ject to  special  regulations.  Stage-coach , a coach 
established  for  Che  regular  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers from  one  town  to  another.  Mail-coach , a 
coach  under  the  control  of  the  Post-office,  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  public  mails.  Coach-box , the 
seat  on  which  the  driver  of  a coach  sits.  Coach- 
man, the  person  w’ho  drives  a coach.  Coachnum- 
*hip , skill  in  driving  a conch  ; — e.  a.  to  carry  in 
a coach. 

Coact,  ko-akt',  v.  n.  (con,  with,  Lat  and  ocL)  To 
act  together ; to  act  in  concert — Obsolete. 

Coacted,  ko-ak'ted,o. part  { coactua , Lat)  Forced; 
compelled. — Obsolete. 

Co  ACTION,  ko-ak'shun,  a.  Compulsion;  force,  either 
in  restraining  or  impelling. 

Coactiye,  ko-.ik'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  re- 
straining or  impelling;  compulsory;  acting  in 
concurrence.— Obsolete  in  the  latter  sense. 

Imagination, 

With  what’s  unreal  thou  coocfttv  art.— .Skat*. 

Coactiyely,  ko-ak'tiv-le,  ad.  In  a com  pul  son-  or 
restrictive  manner. 

Coadjcment,  ko-ad'jn-ment,  a.  (con,  and  adjv- 
mentum,  help,  Lat)  Mutual  assistance. 

Coadjutant,  ko-ad'ju-tant,  a.  (con,  and  adjutant, 
helping,  Lat)  Helping;  co-operating. 

Coadjutor,  ko-ad-ju'tur,  a.  {con,  and  odjutor,  nn 
assistant,  Lat)  One  engaged  in  awisting  another; 
an  assistant ; a fellow-helper.  In  Canon  Law, 
one  who  is  empowered  or  appointed  to  perform  the 
duties  of  another. 

Coadjutors  hip,  ko-ad-ju'tur-ship,  *.  Joint  as- 
sistance. 

Coadjdtrix,  ko-ad-ju'triks,  a.  A female  assistant. 

Coadjxivakcy,  ko-ad 'ju-van-se,  *.  (con,  and  od- 
juvo , I aid,  Lat)  Help ; joint  aid  or  assistance ; 
co-operation. 

Coadunate,  ko-ad'u-nate,  a.  {con,  ad,  to,  and  unut, 
one,  Lat)  In  Botany,  united  at  the  base;  sol- 
dered together. 

CoADUH  moN,  ko-ad-u-nUh'un,  *.  The  conjunc- 
tion of  different  substances  in  one  mass. 

Coadyenturer,  ko-ad-ven'tu-rur,  s.  A fellow - 
adventurer. 

Coafforest,  ko-af- for'est,  v.  a.  To  convert  into 
s forest 

Coaoeft,  ko-a'jint,  s.  An  associate;  one  co- 
operating with  another. 

Coagment,  ko-ag-ment',  r.  a.  {coagmento,  Lat) 
To  congregate  or  heap  together. 

Coag mentation,  ko-ag-men-ta'dbun,  s.  Collec- 
tion into  a mass  ; union ; conjunction. 

Coagulability,  ko-ag-u-la-btl'e-te,  a.  The  ca- 
pacity of  coagulating. 

COAGULABLE,  ko-ag’u-la-b],  a.  That  may  be  con- 
creted. CoagulaWe  lymph,  the  fluid  slowly  effused 
in  wounds,  which  afterwards  becomes  the  bond  of 
union,  or  cicatrix. 

Coagulate,  ko-ag'u-lote,  r.  a.  {coagulo,  Lat.)  To 
concrete ; to  force  from  a fluid  to  a fixed  state ; 
to  curdle  ; — e.  «.  to  congeal ; to  thicken. 

Coagulation,  ko-ag-u-la'shun,  «.  Concretion; 
the  act  of  coagulating;  the  body  formed  by  coagu- 
lation. 
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Ooaoulative,  ko-ag'u-la-tiv,  a.  That  has  the 
power  of  causing  coagulation. 

Co ao  u l ator,  ko-ag'u-la-tur,  s.  That  which  causes 
coagulation. 

Coagulcm,  ko-ag'u-lum,  *.  Rennet;  curd;  the 
elot  of  blood,  separated  in  cooling. 

Coak. — See  Coke. 

Coal,  kole,  s.  ( kohle,  Germ.)  'A  mineral  of  vege- 
table origin,  found  embedded  generally  in  strata  of 
various  thicknesses,  usually  accompanied  with  lay- 
ers of  shale,  sandstone,  and  sometimes  ironstone. 
Mineral  coal  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
long  continued  decomposition  of  wood  or  wood- 
coal,  by  which  9 atoms  of  carbonic  arid,  3 of 
water,  and  3 of  carburctted  hydrogen,  have  been 
separated ; the  formula  of  wood  being  C36,  H**, 
0";  and  that  of  splint  and  canncl  coal  C24,  H13, 
0.  Coking  coal,  according  to  Liebig,  is  C20,  H*, 
0,  which  is  cannel  coal  minus  C4,  H4,  the  con- 
stituents of  olefiant  gas.  This  explains  the  occur- 
rence of  fire-damp  or  carburetted  hydrogen  in  coal 
mines;  whereas,  in  mines  of  wood  ooal,  carbonic 
arid  or  choke-damp  alone  occurs.  A chemical 
change  is  in  continual  operation  in  beds  of  coal ; 
and  to  the  removal  in  the  form  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  we  attribute  the 
production  of  anthracite,  which  is  nearly  pure  car- 
ton. The  coal  of  the  tertiary  strata  is  generally 
lignate,  wood  or  brown  coal ; and  anthracite  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  oldest  carboniferous  deposits,  or  in 
situations  where  subterranean  heat  has  expelled  its 
volatile  portion  by  the  generation  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas.  Coal  formation,  or  carboniferous 
formation,  a series  of  deposits  consisting  of  coal, 
limestone,  ironstone,  sandstone,  and  shales  of 
various  kinds,  estimated  in  Scotland  at  an  entire 
thickness  of  twelve  hundred  yards  or  more,  and 
containing  in  East  Lothian  and  Fifeshire  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  workable  coal,  in 
from  sixty  to  seventy  seams. — -See  LandelT • and 
Craig's  Surveys  in  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Society , and  Milne's  account  of  the  Coal  Fields  of 
East  Lothian.  The  coal  fields  of  England  are 
numerous,  and  contain  fewer  beds  than  the  Scot- 
tish, but  they  are  not  so  disrupted ; and  the  coal, 
particularly  that  of  Newcastle  and  Durham,  is  of  | 
superior  quality.  Coal-gas,  carburetted  hydrogen- 
gas,  produced  by  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  now 
generally  used  in  lighting  streets,  houses,  &c. 
Coal-tar , tar  produced  in  the  distillation  of  coal. 
Coal-plants , plants,  the  remains  of  which  are  found 
in  the  strata  of  the  coal  formation,  and  from  the 
wood  of  which  coal  itself  has  been  produced. 
Bronguiart  has  figured  upwards  of  three  hundred 
species.  They  are  often  in  a state  of  high  preser- 
vation, exhibiting  the  most  delicate  nervures  of  the 
leaves,  and  oortical  markings  of  the  stems. 

Coalesce,  ko-a-les',  v.  n.  ( coalesce , Lat.)  To  grow 
together ; to  join ; to  unite  in  masses  by  sponta- 
neous approximation ; to  unite  in  interest  or  af- 
fection. 

Coalescence,  ko-a-lcs'ens,  s.  The  act  of  coales- 
cing; concretion;  union. 

Coalesceht,  ko-a-les'ent,  a.  Joined ; united. 

Coalition,  ko-a-lish'un,  s.  ( coalesco , Lat.)  Union 
in  a body  or  mass ; conjunction  of  separate  parts 
in  close  union. 

Coalition Eli,  ko-a-lish'shun-  ur,  s.  One  who  joins 
a coalition. 

Co-AU.r,  ko'sd-li,  s.  A joint  ally. 


Coaly,  kole,  a.  Containing  coal;  like  con!. 

Coal- yard,  kole'ydrd,  s.  An  enclosure  set  apart 
for  the  deposit  or  sale  of  coal. 

Coamings,  koo'mingx,  s.  In  a ship,  the  frame  form- 
ing a border  round  the  hatches,  and  raising  them 
above  the  rest  of  the  deck. 

Coaptation,  ko-ap-ta'shun,  i.  (con,  and  opto,  I 
moke  fit,  Lat.)  The  adjustment  or  adaptation  of 
parts  to  each  other. 

Coarct,  ko-arkt',  > v.  a.  (coarcto,  I .at.)  To 

COA ROTATE,  ko-ark 'trite,  f straiten;  to  confine; 
to  press  or  crowd  together. 

Co  A rotate,  ko-ark'tate,  a.  ( coarcta  tus,  Let)  In 
Botany,  pressed  together. 

Coarctation,  ko-ark-ta'shun,  $.  Confinement; 
restraint  to  a narrow  place ; pressure ; restraint 
of  liberty. 

Coarse,  korse,  a.  (crassus,  Lat.)  Not  refined; 
rude;  uncivil;  gross:  inelegant;  unpolished;  un- 
refined by  art  or  education ; mean ; vile ; thick  ; 
rough  ; made  of  inferior  material. 

Coarsely,  korse'le,  ad.  Without  fineness  or  re- 
finement; rudely;  uncivily;  inelegantly;  grossly. 

Coarseness,  konsc'nes,  s.  Impurity;  roughness; 
rudeness;  meanness;  want  of  nicety;  constructed 
of  coarse  material;  unrefined;  mixed  with  im- 
purities. 

Coassessor,  ko-as-ses'sur,  s.  A joint  assessor. 

Coassume,  ko-as-sume',  e.  a.  To  assume  anything 
with  another. 

Coast,  koete,  i.  (costa,  Lat)  The  exterior  limit  or 
border  of  a country  ; the  edge  or  margin  of  land 
next  to  the  sea;  the  sea- shore.  The  coast  is 
dear,  the  danger  is  over r.  n.  to  sail  by  the 
coast,  or  within  sight  of  land  ; to  approac  h;  to 
draw  near ; — v.  a.  to  sail  by,  or  near  to ; to  pur 
sue. 

Coaster,  koste'ur,  s.  One  who  sails  near  the  shore ; 
a vessel  employed  in  sailing  from  port  to  port  in 
the  same  country. 

COAT,  kote,  s.  (cottc,  Fr.)  The  upper  garment ; a 
petticoat;  the  habit  of  a child  in  infancy;  the 
lower  part  of  a woman's  dress ; veature,  demon- 
strative of  office;  the  external  covering  of  any 
animal,  such  as  its  hair  or  fur : a tunic  of  the  eye ; 
any  integument  or  membrane  that  serve*  as  a 
cover ; the  division  or  layers  of  a bulbous  root ; 
any  substance  covering  another.  Coat-of-arm*. 
that  on  which  the  ensigns  armorial  are  pourt raved 
Coat-ofmaiL,  a piece  of  armour  made  in  form  ol 
a shirt,  consisting  of  a network  of  iron  rings;— 
v.  a.  to  cover ; to  in  rest ; to  overspread. 

COAT-CARD,  kotelcdnl,  s.  A card  containing  the 
representation  of  the  king,  queen,  or  knave,  lo- 
cal led  from  the  dress  or  coat  in  which  they  are- 
drawn— now  corrupted  into  court-card. 

Coati. — See  Racoon. 

COATlNO,  kote'ing,  I.  A covering;  the  act  of  cover- 
ing; any  substance  spread  over  for  cover  or  de- 
fence. 

Coax,  kokse,  v.  a.  (kogge,  Germ.)  To  wheedle;  to 
flatter;  to  appease;  to  humour; — s.  a dupe 
Go,  your  a brainless  coot,  a toy,  a fop. — Beau.  A-  Fie'. 

Coax  ati on,  kokso-a'shun,  s.  The  act  of  coaxing 
or  flattering. 

Coaxer,  kokse'ur,  s.  A whredler;  a flatterer. 

COR,  kob,  i.  (cop.  Sax.)  The  bead  or  top;  a cove- 
tous wretch ; a name  given  in  some  places  to  the 
‘hard  dollar;’  a strong  pony;  a horse  not  cas- 
trated; clay  mixed  with  straw;  a spider.  In  Bo- 
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tany,  toe  variety  grandis  of  Cory  las  avellana,  or 
Nut-tree. 

Con.tA,  ko-be'a, «.  (In  honour  of  B.  Cobo,  a Spanish 
botanist.)  A genua  of  Mexican  climbing  plants, 
funning  the  only  genua  and  species  of  D.  Don’s 
natural  order  Cobiocese,  but  placed  by  liudley  in 
Polemonioceae. 

Cobalt,  ko-bawlt,  r.  (kobold,  a devil,  Gmn.  from 
the  German  miners,  then  in  ignorance  of  its  real 
value,  considering  its  presence  unfavourable  to  the 
existence  of  more  valuable  ores  in  the  places  where 
it  occurs.)  A brittle,  reddish-grey  metal,  haring 
a specific  gravity  of  7.834,  occurring  chieHy  in 
combination  with  arsenic.  Its  symbol  is  Co,  and 
equivalent,  29.3.  Its  compounds  with  the  chemi- 
cal formulae  are  as  follows:  the  Protoxide,  CoO; 
f Oxide,  CoKH ; Peroxide,  Co*0* ; Chloride, 
CoCl ; Protosulphuret,  CoS ; SesqnLsuIpburet, 
Co^S3;  BLsnlphuret,  CoS*;  Subpbosphuret,  Co3 
I’*.  The  oxide  of  cobalt,  when  in  the  state  of  a 
hydrate,  or  when  largely  diluted  by  fusion  with 
glass  or  borax,  produces  the  rich  blue  colour  so 
valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  pot- 
tery ware,  and  as  a pigment. 

Co  Baltic,  ko-bawl'tUc, a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resemb 
ling  cobalt ; containing  cobalt,  as  cobaltic  galena, 
a lead  ore  containing  cobalt. 

Cobaltine,  ko-bawi'tine,  s.  A mineral  of  a silver 
or  yellowish  colour,  with  a tinge  of  red,  occurring 
in  cubic  crystals  and  their  varieties.  It  consists 
of  nearly  equal  volumes  of  the  sulphuret  and  the 
areeniurvt  of  cobalt,  with  sometimes  a little  iron. 

CoBALTO-cr ASIDE,  ko  - bawl ' to  - ni'a  - nide,  *.  A 
compound,  in  which  one  atom  of  sesqui-cyanide  of 
cobalt  is  united  with  three  atoms  of  another  cyanide. 

COBBLE,  kob  bl,  c.  a.  ( kobbler , Dan.)  To  make  or 
mend  coarsely;  to  patch;  to. make  clumsily  or 
unhandily; — s.  ( cuojtle , Sax.)  a fishing-boat;  a 
roundish  stone;  a pebble. 

Cobbler,  koblur,  t.  A mender  of  old  shoes ; a 
clumsy  workman ; a mean  person. 

Co  BO  a L,  kob'kal,  *.  A sandal  or  open  slipper  worn 
by  ladies  in  eastern  countries. 

COBCOALS,  kob'kolze,  r.  lairge  round  coals. 

Cobirob,  kob'i-  urn,  i.  An  andiron  with  a knob  at 
the  top. 

Co  bit  id. E,  ko-bit'e-de,  t.  (cobites,  one  of  the  genera.) 
The  Loaches,  a family  of  viviparous  Malacoptery- 
gious  fishes,  the  bodies  of  which  are  lengthened, 
slimy,  and  covered  with  minute  scales ; the  mouth 
small  and  placed  beneath  the  snout,  with  thickened 
lips  furnished  with  cirri. 

CoBiTiXiC,  ko-liit'e-ne,  s.  Swai neon's  name  for  a 
subfamily  or  section  of  the  Cobitida*,  including 
several  genera  of  fishes,  in  which  the  body  is 
lengthened ; the  head  famished  with  dm ; the 
mouth  inferior ; the  dorsal  fins  central,  and  above 
the  ventral. 

Cobitis,  kob-i'tes,  a.  (cobio,  a gudgeon  Lat.)  The 
Loach,  a genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Cjpri- 
nidr,  or  Carp  Family.  Tire  only  British  species  is 
Cobites  barbatula,  found  in  rivers. 

CobloaF,  kob'lofe,  s.  (cop.  Sax.  and  loaf.)  A loaf 
which  is  irregular,  uneven,  or  cruaty,  applied  also  to 
personal  appearance. 

Cobnot,  kob'uut,  i.  The  conquering  nut : a boy's 
play. 

Cobrksia,  kob-bre'sha,  #.  (in  honour  of  a German 
nobleman  called  De  Kobnu.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Cyperace®. 


Cobstobe.— See  Cobble. 

Corswan,  kob 'swan,  t.  The  bead  or  leading  awan ; 
the  male  swan. 

Cobwall,  kob'wawl,e.  Walls  of  unbumt  clay  mixed, 
with  straw,  not  uncommon  in  many  places. 

Cobweb,  kob'web,  #.  (cqpiceA,  Dut.)  The  fine  net- 
work which  a spider  spins  from  its  abdomen ; any 
insiduous  snare  or  trap;  often  used  as  on  atyective 
for  anything  of  a slight  or  flimsy  texture. 

Cobwebued,  kob'webd,  a.  Covered  with  cobweb*. 
In  Botany,  covered  with  a thin  interwoven  pubes- 
cence. 

Cobwebby,  kob'web-bc,  o.  Spread  over  with  cob- 
webs. 

Coca,  ko'ka,  a.  The  name  given  to  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  plant  Erythroxylon  coca,  a stimulant  and 
very  pernicious  narcotic,  chewed  by  the  natives  of 
Peru. 

CocciDM,  kok'se-des,  t.  (cocoa,  one  of  the  genera.) 
The  Plant-bugs,  a family  of  Hemipterous  insects, 
which  live  on  the  bark  and  leaves  of  plants.  In 
this  family  is  the  Coccus  cacti,  or  the  Cochineal 
insect,  long  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  scarlet 
colour  it  imparts  when  used  as  a dye-stuff. 

Cocci FKROU8,  kok-siffe-rus,  a.  (I okktts,  a kernel 
or  berry,  and  fero,  I bear,  Lat.)  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing kernels  or  berries. 

Coccinella,  kok-se-ncHa,  t.  (dim.  of  coccftnu , 
crimson.)  A a^nus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  or- 
namented with  scarlet-coloured  spots,  and  familiarly 
known  by  the  name  of  lady -birds,  lady-cows,  lady 
of  Flanders,  See.  They  tire  very  useful  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Aphides,  or  Wood-lice,  on  which 
they  feed. 

Coccoborus,  kok-kob'o-m*,*.  (lelLos,  a kernel,  and 
bora,  food,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  Cocot  lira  ust  in  a?,  or  Hard- bills : Family,  Frin- 
gillidio. 

CoccocvrMtLUM,  kok-ko-sip'ae-lum,  s.  (kotkos, 
and  l-ypsele,  a vase,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  fruit.)  A genus  of  creeping  herbs,  with 
blue  or  purple  corollas  and  berries : Order,  Cin- 
chonacea*. 

Coccolite,  kok'ko-lite,  s (kokha,  and  lithm,  a 
stone,  Gr.  from  its  occurring  in  small  bcny-like 
grains.)  A variety  of  Augite  or  Pryoxine,  of  a 
green,  or  bluish-green  colour.  It  consists  of  sili- 
ca, 30.00;  alumina,  1.30;  lime,  24.00;  magnesia, 
10.00;  oxidcofiron,7.00;  oxide  of  manganesr,3.00. 

Coccoloba,  kok'ko-Io-ba,  ».  (lot Los,  and  Ubos,  a 
lobe,  Gr.  The  Sea-side  graj*e,  a genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Polygonacese. 

COCCOSTEL'8,  kok-kos'te-us,  s.  ( Lai  Los,  and  stegos, 
a covering,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes  from 
the  old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland,  so  named  from 
the  tuberculated  appearance  of  the  intrgument. 

CoccoTHRArsTKB. — Soe  Coecothraurtina*. 

CoccoTH R A r STIN^E,  kok-ko-thraws'te-ne,  a.  fkok- 
kos,  and  tbraustos,  broken,  Gr.)  Hard-bills,  a 
sab-family  of  the  Fringillida*,  or  Finch  family,  in 
which  the  bill  is  remarkably  strong,  large,  and 
conic,  and  adnpted  for  breaking  tho  huaks  of  the 
seeds  on  which  they  feed.  Ihe  typical  genus 
Coccotbraustes  are  natives  of  Europe,  North  Ame- 
rica, and  temperate  Asia. 

CoccULlFF.Bors,  kok-ku-lif  e-rua,o.  (encculvm,  and 
fero,  I bear,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  bearing  cocctiU. 

Coccbldv,  kok-kalum,  s.  (Iatin.)  In  Botany,  a 
cell  which  opene  with  elasticity ; a kind  of  mem- 
branous spring. 
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CoccrLfS,  kok-kulus,  t . (coccus,  an  Inwct,  used  in 
producing  a tcnrlot  dye,  Lat.  from  its  acarlH- 
orvjoured  berries.)  A genua  of  plucts:  Order, 
MemtspermaceiD. 

Cocct’LUS  Ikpicvs,  knk'u-lus  in'de-kos,  * The 
fruit  of  the  Mwniapcrmnm  rooculum,  an  East  Indi- 
an plant.  It  contain*  a poisonous  principle  called 
picrotuxia. 

Cocci: 8,  kokkus,  a.  (coccus,  an  insect.  Lot)  The 
Cochineal  insect,  coccus  cacti , which  lives  on  the 
Imves  of  a specie*  of  Cactus  in  South  America, 
and  which  constitutes  the  well-known  and  valuable 
red  dye-stuff  eochineaL  The  insects  are  scraped 
from  the  plants,  killed  by  boiling  water,  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun. 

CocCYGKt‘8,  kok-se-je'us,  f.  A muscle  of  the  os 
Coccyffis. 

Coccyx,  kok'siks,  s.  (koklyx,  a cuckoo,  Gr.  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a cuckoo.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, a bone  at  the  extremity  of  the  os  Sacrum. 

Coccyzii*.*,  kok-siz'e-ne,  s.  (kokkyx,  a cuckoo, 
Gr.)  The  Hook- billed  Cuckoos,  a section  of  the 
Cuculids,  or  Cuckoo  family,  distinguished  by  the 
hooked  character  of  the  bill,  a native  of  South 
America : Type  of  the  genus  Coccyzus. 

COCCTZUS. — See  Coccyzin®. 

Cochineal,  kntab'e-neel,  s.  The  scarlet  dye-stuff, 
formed  of  the  insect  Coccus  cacti.  The  colouring 
principle  is  obtained  by  the  inflect  from  the  scarlet 
juice  of  the  plant,  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  termed 
by  chemists  cochmilline,  an  aqueous  solution  of 
which  is  turned  into  orange  by  adds,  and  violet 
by  alkalies;  with  alum  it  yields  the  beautiful  lake 
called  Carmine. — See  Coccus.  Cochineal -Jig,  a 

species  of  Cactus  very  common  in  Jamaica,  so 
named  from  a wild  kind  of  cochineal  insect  feeding 
on  it.  The  fruit  is  large,  and  of  a deep  red 
colour. 

Cochlea,  kokle-a,  #.  (Latin,  a snail’s  shell.)  A 
cavity  in  the  internal  ear,  so  named  from  its  shape. 

Cochlean,  kok'le-an,  s.  ( cochliar , a spoon,  Lat.) 
In  Botany,  a term  applied  to  express  one  part  of 
a flower  being  larger  than  another,  and  hollowed 
out  liko  a spoon,  or  helmet. 

Cochleare,  kok-le'a-re,  s.  (cochliar,  Lat.)  A 
spoonful,  a term  used  in  medical  prescriptions,  as 
C.  ampltan,  a table  spoonful,  ss;  C.  tn-diocre, 
a dessert  spoonful — this  contains  more  than  f 3 y ; 
C.  minimum , a tea-spoonful,  f 3 j. 

Cochlkaria,  kok-le-a're-s,  s (cochliar,  Lat.  from 
the  leaves  being  concave,  like  the  bowl  of  a spoon.) 
Scurry-grass,  a genus  of  Cruciferous  plants:  Tribe, 
Pleurorhixeas. 

Cochlea tr,  kok'le-ate,  \ a.  (cochlea,  a snail’s 

Cochlea  ted,  kokle-ay-ted,  j shell,  Lat.)  Tur- 
binated ; spiral ; having  the  form  of  a screw.  In 
Botany,  twisted  so  a9  to  resemble  the  shell  of  a 
snail. 

CoCIILlODtS,  kok-le-o'dus,  s.  (cochliodes,  spiral, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Placoid  fossil  fishes  from  the 
carboniferous  limestones  of  Armagh  and  Bristol. 

CociiLO-RPEBMUM,  kok-lo-sper'mum,  a.  ( kochlo , I 
twist,  and  sperma,  a seed,  Gr.  in  allusion  to 
the  seeds  being  rather  curved.)  A genua  of  South 
American  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  with 
large  yetlow-panickd  flowers : Order,  Tematrce- 
miace®. 

Cochlyoopa,  kok-le-ko'pa,  a.  A genus  of  the 
Achatmse,  or  Agate  shells,  in  which  the  shell 
is  oblong,  the  body-whorl  slender;  the  surface 


striated,  and  the  outer  tip  a prominent  lobe  noar 
the  base:  Family,  llslicid*. 

Cock,  kok,*.  (ooqvc, Fr.)  Tlie  male  of  gallimceons 
birds ; applied  also  to  the  males  of  other  birds,  as 
cock-  sparrow,  cock-robin,  &c.  Cock  of  the  Rock, 
a large  and  noble  species  of  grouse,  now  extermi- 
nated in  Britain. 

Cock,  kok,  s.  An  instrument  for  permitting  or 
arresting  the  flow  of  a liquid  at  pleasure;  a spout; 
the  part  of  a musket  to  which  the  flint  is  attached ; , 
the  projecting  comer  of  a hat;  a small  conical  pile  , 
of  hay — properly  termed  cop ; the  style  or  gnomon 
of  a dial ; the  needle  of  a balance  in  a clock  or 
watch  ; (eocco,  Ital.)  the  notch  of  an  arrow ; a 
lender ; the  chief  person  of  a dob ; cock-boat,  a 
small  boat  attached  to  a ship ; cock  on  the  hoop, 
a phrase  denoting  triumphant ; exulting ; cock- 
pit, a pit  or  area  in  which  game  cocks  fight ; an 
apartment  in  a ship-of-war  situated  near  the  after- 
hatchway,  under  the  lower  gun-deck  ; Jure  cock- 
pit, a place  leading  to  the  magazine-passage  and 
the  store-room  of  the  boatswain,  gunner,  and  car- 
penter; cock-bill,  applied  to  the  anchor  when  sus- 
pended perpendicularly  from  the  cat -head,  and 
ready  to  be  dropped ; cock-bramed,  giddy ; rash ; 
cock-lnfi,  the  top  loft;  the  upper  room  in  a build- 
ing; cock -master,  a person  who  breeds  game  cocks; 
— r.  a.  to  set  erect ; to  hold  upright ; to  set  up 
the  hat  with  an  air  of  pertneae ; to  set  the  cock 
of  a gun  ready  for  discharging ; to  make  up  hay 
in  small  conical  shapes  ;— e.  n.  to  strut ; to  hold 
up  the  head  ; to  look  big,  pert,  or  menacing ; to 
train,  or  use  fighting  cocks  ; to  indulge  too  much. 
— Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Where  cocking  dads  make  sa  wric  lads 
In  vautb  to  rage,  to  beg  in  agev—  Tusser. 

Cockade,  kck-ksyde',  s.  ( cocarde,  Fr.)  A ribband, 
or  knot  of  ribbands  on  the  hat. 

Cockaded,  kok-ka'ded,  a.  Wearing  a cockade. 

Cock al,  kok1  al,  «.  An  old  game,  also  called  huckle- 
bone . 

Cockatoo,  kokka-too,  #.  The  common  name  ol 
birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Plyctolophus,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  parrots  by  their  heads  being 
furnished  with  a large  folding  or  procumbent  crest : 
Family,  Psittacid*. 

Cockatrice,  kok'a-tris,  *.  A fabulous  monster, 
described  with  legs,  wings,  a serpentine  and  wind- 
ing tail,  and  a crest  or  comb  like  that  of  a cock 
Its  generation  was  ascribed  to  a cock’s  egg,  hatched 
under  a toad  or  serpent,  and  was  thought  soveno 
mous  as  to  be  able  to  kill  with  its  look 
They  hatch  eodfcafrfc*  egg*,  and  weave  the  splder'i 

web;  he  that  eateth  of  their  eggs  dieth,  and  that  which 

Is  trod  upou  breaketh  out  into  a serpent. — Jer.  viii.  17. 

Cocker,  kok'ur,  v.  a.  (corns,  Welsh.)  To  fondle ; j 
to  indulge ; to  treat  with  tenderness  ; — i.  one  whe 
follows  oodkfighting ; a kind  of  spatterdash. 

Cockering,  kok'kur-ing,  s.  Indulgence. 

Cockkt,  kok'it,  a.  Brisk;  pert; — s.  a custom 
house  warrant,  given  on  the  entry  of  goods  fut  j 
exjKirt  at  ion,  as  evidence  of  their  having  paid  duty, 
or  being  duty  free. 

CocKET-itKKAD,  kok'it-bred,  s.  The  finest  kind  ol 
wheat  bread. 

Cock-fight,  kok'fite,  \ s.  A match  or  coa- 

Cock- fighting,  kok'fi-ting,)  tost  with  cocks. 

Cock-horse,  kokhors,  a.  On  boreeback;  tri- 
umphant ; exulting. 

Cocking,  koklng,  s.  Cock-fighting. 
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COCKLE— COCYTUR  COD—  COEFFICIEXCY. 

Cock  LB,  kok'kl,  i.  The  common  name  of  the  bi- 
| valve  shell  Cardinm  edule ; — p,  n.  to  contract  into 
! wrinkles ; to  shrink. 

1 Cockled,  kok'kld.  a.  Shelled;  turbinated;  spiral. 

Cockle-stairs,  kok'kl-stayrz,  a.  Winding  or 
1 spiral  stairs. 

Cockney,  kok'ne,  a.  (derivation  doubtful,  perhaps 
j from  cocaigne,  a good  living  oountry,  Fr.)  An  old 

j term  for  a native  of  London,  generally  used  in  con- 

i tempt ; an  effeminate,  ignorant,  mean  citizen  5 a 
spoiled  or  effeminate  boy. 

! A young  herre,  or  cockney,  that  is  his  mother’*  darling, 
If  hcc  have  play<le  the  waste-good  at  the  lunes  of  the 
court,  or  about  London,  Allies  in  a quarrelling  humor 
with  iiis  fortune,  because  she  made  him  not  king  of  the 
Indies.— Sash's  Pierce  Pe nffese,  1WS. 
j 1 am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a 

cockney.— Shake. 

Cockscomb,  koks'kome,  9.  The  crest  on  the  head 
of  a cock ; a shallow,  pretending,  vain  person ; a 
! fop.  In  Botany,  the  oommon  name  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Celoaia  : Order,  Amaranthace®. 
CodcKomb  pyrites,  a variety  of  white  or  prismatic 
iron  pyrites,  the  colour  of  which  is  nearly  tin-white, 

| and  the  crystals  aggregated  so  as  to  resemble  the 
comb  of  a cock. 

l Cock’s  foot -grass. — See  Dactylis. 

Cock  shut,  kok'shut,  a.  The  close  of  the  day  when 
fowls  go  to  roost. — Obsolete. 

, Cocksure,  kok' shore,  a.  Confidently  certain; 

1 without  fear  or  diffidence.  (Dr.  Johnson  says  this 
word  is  only  used  in  contempt ; but  it  seems,  how- 
1 ever,  to  have  been  used  originally  with  its  present 
| signification  of  sure  beyond  doubt  or  danger.) 

1 I thought  myself  cock/ur*  of  his  horse,  which  he  readi- 
ly promised  me.— Pope. 

COCKSPUR,  kok'spur,  ».  The  sharp  appendage  or 
spur  on  the  legs  of  gallinaceous  birds.  Cocbpter 
t thorn,  the  North  American  plant  Cratagus  crus- 

• Cockswain,  kok'sn,  ».  An  officer  on  board  a ship 
i who  has  charge  of  the  boat  and  the  boat’s  crew. 
Cocoa,  ko-ko'a. — See  Chocolate. 

Cocoa-Nut  Tree.— Sec  Cocos. 

Cocoa-plum,  ko-ko'a  plum,  s.  The  African  plant 
Chrysolwdunns  Icaco,  the  eatable  fruit  of  which  is 
about  the  site  and  quality  of  a damson  plum. 
COCOON,  kok-koon',  s.  The  silken  ball  or  case  which 
certain  insects  spin  as  a residence  for  their  larva 
daring  the  period  of  metamorphosis.  It  is  from 
the  cocoon  of  the  silk-worm  that  silk  is  obtained. 
Cocoonery,  kok-koon 'ur-e,  9.  An  apartment  in 
which  silk-worms  are  kept  while  forming  cocoons. 
COCOS,  kok'os,  9.  (contracted  from  macoco , or  ma- 
, coco,  a Portuguese  word  for  monkey,  from  the  three 
holes  in  the  end  of  the  nut  causing  it  to  have 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a monkey's  face.)  A 
,!  genus  of  trees  which  produce  the  well  known  fruit 
the  cocoa-nut : Order,  Palmacem. 
j C0CTII.E,  kok'til,  a.  (e octilis,  I -at.)  Made  by  baking 
or  exposing  to  heat,  as  a brick. 

1 Coction,  kok'shun,  e.  (<*07110,  I digest,  Lat.)  The 
j act  of  boiling.  In  Medicine,  the  reducing  aliments 

| to  chyle,  or  morbific  matter  to  a healthy  state. 

Cocytus,  ko-si'tus,  9.  (kolytos,  lamentation,  Gr.) 
In  Mythology,  the  River  of  Lamentation,  which 
washed  the  shores  of  the  infernal  regions,  and 
. prevented  the  imprisoned  souls  from  returning  to 

i the  earth. 

t Cocytns  named,  of  lamentation  loud. 

Heard  on  Um  rueful  strewn.— Jtftifcm. 

Cod,  kod,  9.  The  common  name  of  the  fishes  of 
the  genus  Gadus,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  l lie 
finny  tribe : nine  millions  of  eggs  have  been  found 
in  the  row  of  a single  female.  It  is  calculated 
that  thirty  millions  of  this  valuable  fish  are  caj>- 
titrcd,  salted,  and  dried,  annually,  on  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland  and  adjacent  parts.  Pennant  men- 
tions one  caught  at  Scarborough  which  weighed  78 
lbs.;  and  Yarreli,  one  weighing  60,  taken  in  the 
British  Channel.  Eel  cod. — See  Brosma. 

Cod,  kod,  s.  (coddc,  Sax.)  Any  case  or  husk  in 
which  seeds  are  lodged ; a pillow. 

Thy  corn  thoa  there  may’st  safely  sow. 

When#  in  full  oods  last  year  rich  pease  dig  grow.— J fay. 

Codded,  kod'ded,  a.  Enclosed  in  a cod. 

Coddy,  kod'de,  0.  Husky. 

Code,  kode,  a.  (coder,  a roll  or  volume,  Lat.)  A 
collection  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  made  by  order  of  Justinian,  ac- 
counted the  second  volume  of  the  civil  law,  and 
oontainiug  twelve  books ; any  collection  or  digest  ■ 
of  laws. 

Codkcele,  ko-dc-scle,  «.  (Wto,  a bulb,  and  l e/e, 
a tumour,  Gr.)  A bubo. 

Codeine,  kn 'de-in,  9.  (codia,  the  poppy  head,  Gr.) 
A chemical  compound  of  nearly  the  same  nature 
as  Morphia.  Formula  C35,  H*>,  NO5:  symbol 
Cd. 

Codetta,  ko-det'ta,  s.  In  Music,  a short  passage 
which  connects  one  section  with  another,  but  does 
not  compose  a part  of  a regular  section. 

Codoer,  kod'jur,  9.  An  avaricious  or  miserly 
person. 

Codla,  ko'de-a,  9.  ( [bodeia, , a little  ball,  Gr.  in  re- 
ference to  the  flowers  which  grow  in  little  round 
heads.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  New  Cale- 
donia : Order,  Canonisccsc. 

Codicil,  kod' e-ail,  1.  ( codicilhu , dim.  of  codex,  a 
manuscript,  Lat.)  In  Law,  a supplementary  ad- 
dition to  a will  for  the  purpose  of  the  alteration  or 
explanation  of  its  contents. 

Codicillaby,  kod-c-*il'la-re,  a.  Relating  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of  a codicil. 

Codification,  ko-de-fe-ka'shun,  9.  The  act  or 
method  of  reducing  laws  to  a code  or  system. 

Codify,  kode'e-fi,  v.  a.  To  reduce  laws  to  a code. 

Cod  ills,  ko-decl',  9.  (French.)  A term  at  ombre, 
when  the  game  is  won. 

CODIUM,  ko'de-um,  9.  (kod  Ion,  a skin,  in  reference 
to  the  skin-like  appearanoe  of  one  of  tho  species, 
C.  myriophyUum .)  A genus  of  Alga:  Order, 
Fucacca. 

Codlb,  kod'dl,  r.  a.  (derivation  doubtful)  To  par- 
boil; to  soften  by  the  heat  of  water;  (perhaps 
corrupted  from  cadeler , to  bring  up  tenderly,  old 
Fr.)  to  make  much  of. 

Codon,  ko'don,  9.  (Won,  a bell,  Gr.  from  tho  shape 
of  the  corolla.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order,  Hydroleaoese. 

Codon ANTHC8,  ko-do-nan'Mos,  s.  (Won,  and  an- 
thos,  a flower,  Gr.  from  the  flowers  bring  bell- 
shaped.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Sierra 
Leone:  Order,  Loganiscwe. 

CODONOPSJ8,  ko-do-nop'ris,  9.  (Won,  and  optis, 
resemblance,  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the 
flowers.)  A genus  of  East  Indian  herbs  : Order, 
Campanulacee. 

Coefficacy,  ko-effe-ka-se,  *.  (con,  together,  and 
tfficaciti,  efficacy,  Lst.)  Joint  efficacy. 

Coefficiency,  ko-ef-fi&h'en  »e,s.  (con,  and  f/Rcio, 
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(XENURE — COFFEA. 


COEFFICIENT — CCENOSIA. 


I effect.  Lot.)  Co-operation  ; the  state  of  two  or 
inure  things  acting  to  the  same  end. 

Coefficient,  ko-ef-fish'ent  a.  That  which  unite# 
' its  action  with  something  else  for  the  production 
of  the  same  effect.  In  Algebra,  such  numbers  or 
, given  quantities  as  are  put  before  letters  or  un- 
known quantities,  into  which  letters  they  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  multiplied.  In  Fluxions,  the  coeffi- 
cient of  any  generating  term  is  the  quantity  which 
arises  from  the  division  of  that  term  from  the  ge- 
nerated quantity; — c.  co-operating. 

1 Coefficiently,  ko-ef-fish,ent-le>  ad.  In  a united 
manner;  by  co-operation. 

(aklacaktiiid.c,  se-la-kan'Me-de,  #.  (koilot,  hol- 
low, and  aJcantkiL,  a spine,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Agassis  to  a family  of  hia  Ganoid  fishes,  so  called 
from  their  having  been  armed  with  hollow  spines, 
! The  fossil  genera  Holoptychius  and  Ccelacauthos 
! belong  to  this  family. 

; Cqslature,)  sela-ture,  s.  (cado,  I engrave,  Lat.) 
I Cei.atube,  > The  art  of  engraving;  the  thing 
engraved. 

! Oelestine. — See  Celestine. 
t C<ELIAC,  ae'le-ak,  a.  ( koilia , the  belly,  Gr  ) Per- 
1 taming  t o tins  belly.  CoeUac  artery,  the  first  branch 

! given  off  from  the  aorta,  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

C<KUOXY8,  SQ-k-ok'sLs,  t.  ( koilia , and  oryx,  sharp, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Hymcnopteroux  insects,  in  which 
the  triangular  abdomen  is  prolonged  into  a point 
at  the  extremity. 

Oxloobnus,  se-loj  'e-nos,  i.  ( koileo , I excavate,  and 
] germao,  I beget,  Gr.)  A genus  of  burrowing  Ro- 
! dents,  allied  to  the  Csvy:  theMuspacaofLinuams. 

] C<£  LOO  LOS  SUM,  sc-Io-glos'sum,  t.  (koilot,  and  glot- 
j ta,  a tongue,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Orcliideous  plants: 
Family,  Ophrese. 

CovLoma,  se-Io'ma,  t.  ( koiloma,  a hollow  or  cavity, 
Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a circular  and  superficial  ul- 
ceration of  the  cornea. 

f Oeloptychium,  so-lop-tikVum,  t.  ( koilot , and 
i ttfche,  a fold,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  sponges  found 
in  the  chalk  formation. 

; Ciklospermum,  se-ln-spcr'mum,  t.  ( koilot , and 
| wperma , a seed,  Gr.  from  the  seeds  being  hollow 

I internally.)  A genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  natives 

of  Java : Order,  Cinchonacca. 

Coemption,  ko-einsbun,  t.  ( coemptio , I-at.)  The 
act  of  buying  up  the  whole  quantity  of  any  com- 
modity. 

j C<f.n ac ulcm,  se-nak'u-lum,  #.  (Latin.)  Jn  ancient 
| Roman  Architecture,  an  eating  or  supper-room. 
The  term  also  signified  lodgings  let  out  for  hire  ; 
and  the  upper  storeys  of  the  circi  which  were  di- 
vided into  small  shops  or  rooms. 

Coenjoy,  ko-in-joy',  v.  a.  To  enjoy  together. 

Cot  Non  i a,  se-no'be-a,  t.  (kninos,  common,  and 
biot , life,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  French  bota- 
nists to  such  fruit*  as  have  two  or  more  carpels, 
separated  at  the  apex  and  united  at  the  base. 

C<k  no  bites. — See  Cenobitea. 

CiENoLOUlA,  se-Do-loj'e-a,  t.  ( [kainot , and  logot,  a 
discourse,  Gr.)  In  Medicine,  a word  used  for  a 
consultation  of  physicians  or  surgeons. 

Oenom  ti  a,  se-no-mo-i'a,*.  (kamomyia,  from  kainot, 
and  myuL,  a fly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects : Family,  Tabanides. 

Ccenosia,  se  no'zhc-a,  t.  ( kainot , Gr.)  A genus  of 
Dipterous  insects,  the  larva  of  which  usually  live 
on  mushrooms,  and  are  in  tho  habit  of  devouring 
each  other : Tribe,  Muscidra. 
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Co: NU kb,  se'nnre,  t.  (kainot,  and  ovra,  a tail,  Gr.) 

A name  given  to  the  Hyatides  which  infest  the  | 
brain  of  sbeep,  producing  tbe  disease  called  * the  | 
staggers:’  the  animal  is  so  termed  because  the  i 
cyst,  or  bladder,  to  which  it  is  attached,  is  the 
common  termination  of  many  beads  and  bodies.  I 
Coequal,  ko-elcwal,  a.  (con,  and  crquut,  equal,  Lat)  f 
Equal ; being  of  the  same  rank  or  dignity.  i 

Co  EQUALITY,  ko-e-kwawl'te,  #.  The  state  of  being  j 
equal ; equality  of  position  or  rank. 

Coequally,  ko-elcwal-le,  ad.  With  joint  equality. 
Coerce,  ko-ers',  v.  a.  (coet'ceo.  Lat.)  To  restrain  , 
by  force ; to  repress ; to  compel. 

Coercible,  ko-er'se-bl,  a.  That  may  or  oifgbt  to  , 
be  restrained  or  compelled. 

COERCION,  ko-er 'slain,  #.  Penal  restraint;  check;  \ 
compulsion;  force. 

Coercive,  ko-er'siv,  a.  That  has  power  of  re- 
straining  by  penal  enactment ; compulsory ; forcing.  : 
Coercively,  ko-er'siv-le,  ad.  By  constraint. 

Co  essential,  ko-es-sen'shal,  a.  ( con,  and  ettctUia, 
essence,  Lat.)  Partaking  of  tbe  same  essence. 
Coessentiauty,  ko-es-sen-she-al  e-te,  t.  Parti-  j 
cipaiion  of  the  same  essence. 

Coesskntially,  kc-cs-sen'shal-le,  ad.  In  a co- 
essential manner. 

Coestablishmknt,  ko-e-stab'lish-meut,  *.  Joint 
establishment. 

Coetaneous,  ko-e-ta'ne-us,  a.  (con,  and  (etas,  age,  1 
Lat.)  Ofthesame  age  with  another. — Seldom  used,  i 
Eve  was  as  old  as  Adam,  and  Cain  theii  son  coetantont  , 
unto  both.— Brovn. 

Co  ETERNAL,  ko-c-tcr'nal,  a.  Equally  eternal  with  , 
another. 

CoETERNALLY,  ko-«-ter'nal-le,  ad.  In  a state  of  i 
equal  eternity  with  another. 

Co  ETERNITY,  ko-e-ter'ne-te,  t.  Existence  from 
eternity  with  another.  i 

Coeval,  ko-e'val,  > a.  (courta,  I .at.)  Of  the  , 

Coevous,  ko-e'vus,)  same  age  with  another ; — t. 
one  of  the  same  age. 

Coexecutor,  ko-egs-ek'u-1  or,  s.  A joint  executor.  1 
Coexecutrix,  ko-egz-ek'u-triks,  t.  A joint  , 
executrix. 

Coexist,  ko-egz-ist',  v.  n.  (con,  and  cxisto,  Lat)  , 
To  exist  at  the  same  time  with  another. 
Coexistence,  ko-egz-is'tens,  i.  Having  existence  i 
at  the  same  time  with  another. 

Coexistent,  ko-egx-is'tent,  a.  Existing  at  the 
same  time  with  another. 

Coextend,  ko-eks-tend',  v.  n.  (con,  and  extendo, 
Lat)  To  extend  through  the  same  space  or  du-  j 
ration  with  another. 

Coextension,  ko-eks-ten'shun,  t.  The  act  or 
state  of  extending  through  the  same  space  or  du-  | 
ration  with  another. 

Coextensive,  ko-eks-ten'riv,  a.  Having  equal 
extent 

Coextknsively,  ko-eks-ten'siv-le,  ad.  In  a co- 
extensive manner. 

Coextensiveness,  ko-eks-ten'siv-nes,  *.  Equal 
extension. 

Coffea,  kof-fe'a,  *.  (from  Caffec,  a province  in  [ 
Naroa  in  Africa,  where  the  common  coffee  plant  | 
grows  in  abundance.)  Coffee,  a genus  of  trees  or  J 
shrubs,  of  which  G.  Don  enumerates  thirty-nine  j 
species.  The  Arabian,  or  common  coffee  tree  is  a j 
plant  which  rises  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  height  j 
with  oval-oblong  glabrous  leaves,  and  axillary  ag-  i 
gregate  flower* ; Order,  Cinchonaowe. 
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COFFEAC&E—  COGNATENESS.  COGNATION — COHEIR. 

Coffeack.e,  kof-fe-a'se-e,  s.  A tribe  of  plants 
of  the  order  Cinchonaoea*.  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  agreeing  with  the  genus  Coffca,  in 
the  fruits  being  baccate,  and  in  containing  two 
hard  one-seeded  nuts. 

' Coffee,  koffe,  t.  The  ground  roasted  beans  of 
the  plant  Coffea  Arabics. 

Coffee-house,  koffe- hows,  r.  A house  of  public 
i entertainment,  where  coffee  and  other  refreshments 
1 are  sold ; an  iun. 

Coffee-mill,  koffe-mil,  t.  A mill  for  reducing 
the  coffee-bean,  by  grinding,  to  little  particles,  after 
the  process  of  toasting. 

Coffer,  koffur,  s.  (cafre,  Sax.  coffre,  Fr.)  A 
chest  or  trunk,  generally  for  keeping  money ; a 
treasure.  In  Architecture,  a square  depression 
or  sinking  in  each  interval  between  the  raodillions 
of  the  Corinthian  cornice.  In  Mineralogy,  a trough 
in  which  tin  ore  is  broken  to  pieces.  In  Fortifica- 
tion, a hollow  lodgment  across  a dry  moat.  Cof- 
fer-dam, in  Engineering,  on  enclosure  formed  of 
piles,  to  exclude  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  afford 
a protection  to  the  works,  and  to  the  workmen, 
1 while  laying  the  foundations  of  piers  and  other 
erections  in  water.  Coffer-works,  in  Masonry, 

! rubble  walls  faced  with  freestone. 

Cofferer,  kof  fur-ur,  s.  A principal  officer  of  the 
j king’s  household ; the  cofferer  was  anciently  next 
in  rank  to  the  controller. 

Coffin,  kof  fin,  s.  ( c&ffrt , Fr.)  A case  or  chest  for 
the  reception  of  the  dead ; a mould  of  paste  for 
a pie;  a paper  case  in  form  of  a cone,  used  by 
[ grocers.  In  the  Veterinary  art,  the  whole  hoof  of 
a horse’s  foot  above  the  coronet,  including  the 
coffin-bone ; — v.  a.  to  enclose  in  a coffin. 

’ CopriNLEsa,  koffin-les,  a.  Without  a coffin. 

Cofocnder,  ko-fown'dor,  s.  A joint  founder. 

Coo,  kog,  v.  a.  (derivation  uncertain.)  To  flatter ; 
to  wheedle ; to  sednoe  by  adulation  or  artifice ; to 
obtrude  by  falsehood;  to  falsify;  to  fix  cogs  in  a 
wheel ; to  cog  a die,  to  secure  it  so  as  to  direct  its 
fall ; — v.  ».  to  lie ; to  wheedle ; — s.  prevarication ; 
trick;  the  tooth  of  a wheel;— (kogghe,  a light  boat, 
Tout,  probably  cock-boat  is  derived  from  this.)  a 
i little  boat.  Cogwheel,  a wheel,  distinguished  from 
| a toothed  wheel,  by  the  cogs  or  teeth  being  made 

‘ of  a different  material. 

Cogency,  ko'jen-se,  s,  (cogent,  Lat.)  Force; 

! strength ; power  of  compelling ; conviction. 

Cooenial. — See  Congenud. 

I Cogent,  ko'jent,  a.  Forcible;  resistless;  con- 
j vincing. 

Cogently,  ko'jent-le,  ad.  With  resistless  forcoj 
j forcibly,  so  as  to  force  conviction. 

Cogger,  kog' gur,  s.  A flatterer;  a wheedler. 

1 Cogoery,  kog'gur-re, s.  Trick;  falsehood;  deceit. 

1 COGGING,  kog'ging,  i.  Cheat;  fallacy;  imposture. 

| Cogitable,  kod'je-ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  thought 
on,  or  be  the  subject  of  thought. 

Cogitate,  kod'je-tate,  v.  n.  ( cogito , Lat.)  To 
think ; to  revolve  in  the  mind. 

Cogitation,  kod-je-ta'ahun,  s.  (cogitatio,  Lat.) 
Thought ; the  act  of  thinking ; reflection ; medi- 
tation; contemplation. 

Cogitative,  kod'je-tay-tiv,  a.  Thinking;  having 
1 the  power  of  thought  and  reflection;  given  to 

thought  or  meditation. 

Cognate,  kog'nate,  a,  (cognatus,  Lat.)  Kindred  ; 
allied  by  blood ; partaking  of  the  same  nature. 

Cognatknku,  kognatc- lies,  A State  of  being 

kindred,  or  allied  by  like  qualities  to  something 
else. 

Cognation,  kog-na'shnn,  s.  (cognatio,  Lat.)  In  j 
Civil  Law,  kindred  or  natural  relationship  between 
males  snd  females,  both  descended  from  tho  same 
father,  as  agnation  is  for  the  line  of  parentage  be- 
tween males  only,  descended  from  the  same  stock; 
kindred  relation ; participation  of  the  same  nature. 

Coonition,  kog-nish'un,  s.  (cognitio,  Lat.)  Know- 
ledge ; complete  conviction. 

Cognitive,  kog'ne-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
knowing. 

Cognizable,  kog'ne-za-bl,  a.  (connoissnble,  Fr.) 
That  falls  under  judicial  notice ; liable  to  be  tried, 
judged,  or  examined. 

Cognizably,  kog'ne-sa-ble,  ad.  In  a cognizable 
manner. 

Cognizance,  kog'ne-zans,  a.  (connoissance,  Fr.) 
Judicial  notice;  a trial,  or  tho  hearing  of  a case  ju- 
dicially; judicial  authority;  a badge  to  distinguish 
certain  occupations,  and  to  make  known  by  whom 
the  parties  are  engaged.  In  Law,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a fine ; knowledge ; perception ; observa- 
tion. Cognizance  of  pleas , a privilege  granted  by 
the  king  to  a city  or  town,  to  bold  pleas  of  all  con- 
tracts, &c.,  within  the  liberty  of  the  franchise.  i 

Cognizant,  kog'ne-z*nt,a.  Having  a knowledge  of. 

Cogsizee,  kog-ne-ze',  s.  In  Law,  one  to  whom  a 
fine  is  acknowledged,  or  tho  plaintiff  in  an  ac- 
tion for  the  assurance  of  land  by  fine. 

Cogkizok,  kog-ne-zor',  s.  One  who  acknowledges 
the  right  of  the  cognizee  in  a fine. 

Cognomen,  kog'no-men,  i.  (Latin.)  The  surname, 
or  family  name. 

CoGNOMlNAL,  kog-nom'e-nal,  a.  Relating  to  a 
surname ; having  the  same  name. 

Coonominatb,  kog-nom'e-nate,  v.  a.  To  give  a 
name. — Obsolete. 

Coonomination,  kog-nom-c-na'shnn,  s.  A sur- 
name ; the  family  name ; a name  appended  from 
any  accident,  or  as  characteristic  of  certain  quali- 
ties.— Seldom  used. 

Pompey  deterred  the  name  of  Great : Alexander  of 

the  same  coj/m/winutiow,  was  generalissimo  of  Greece,— 

Brown. 

Cog  SOSO  knce,  kog-no'sens,  a.  (cognoissance,  old 
Fr.)  Knowledge;  the  act  or  state  of  knowing.— 
Obsolete. 

Cognoscente,  kog-no-sen'te,  t.  (cognoscenti,  pi. 
Ital.)  A person  having  a thorough  knowledge  of 
anything;  a connoisseur. 

Coonoscibility,  kog-nos-se-bil'e-te,  *.  The  qua-  ( 
lity  of  being  cognoscible. 

Cognoscible,  kog- nos'&e-bl,  a.  That  may  be  1 
known. — Seldom  used. 

God  ia  naturally  eoarvosciUt  by  inartificial  mean*.—  | 
By.  Bartow.  , 

COONOSCITIVE,  kog-noa'se-tiv,  a.  (old  French.) 
Having  the  power  of  knowing. 

Cohabit,  ko-hab'it,  v. «.  ( cohabito , Lat.)  To  dwell  j 
with  another  in  the  same  place;  to  five  together 
as  husband  and  wife. 

Cohabitant,  ko-hab'e-tant,  s.  One  who  dwells  ! 
with  another  in  the  same  place. 

Cohabitation,  ko-hab-e-ta'shun,  t.  The  act  or 
state  of  inhabiting  the  same  place  with  another ; 
the  state  of  living  together  as  man  and  wife. 

Coheir,  ko-ayre',  s.  (cofurres,  Lat.)  A joint  heir; 
one  who  is  entitled  to  a portion  of  an  inheritance  . 
to  be  divided  among  two  or  more. 
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COHEIRESS— COIUNTHBS.  COIN — COJUROR. 

! Coheiress,  ko-ayre'es,  *.  A female  who  inherit* 

I with  others  any  property  or  estate. 

Cohere,  ko-here',  r.  ».  (coAoreo,  Lat.)  To  stick 
together  5 to  adhere  closely,  as  parts  of  the  same 
mass;  to  be  placed  in  regular  connection,  as  the 
! parts  of  a discourse;  to  suit;  to  agree;  to  be 

fitted  to. 

Coherence,  ko-hc'rens,  > #.  That  state  of  bo- 

Coherency,  ko-he'ren-se, ) dies  in  which  their 
parts  arc  joined  together  by  attraction ; connec- 
tion or  dependance  arising  from  the  mutual  or 
natural  relation  of  parts  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
| arrangement  of  a discourse. 

Coherent,  ko-hc'rcnt,  a.  ( coherent , Lat)  Stick  - 
ing  together,  so  os  to  resist  separation ; connected ; 
united  ; suitable ; regularly  adapted  ; consistent, 

1 not  contradictory  or  at  variance  with  arrangement. 

1 Coherently,  ko-be'rent-le,  ad.  In  a coherent  man- 
ner; with  due  arrangement  or  connection  of  parts. 

COHESIDI.K,  ko-hc'ze-bl,  a.  Capable  of  cohesion. 

Cohesion,  ko-he'xhun,  t.  (cohnroo,  coheui,  Lat) 

I The  power  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies  are  held 
together ; the  act  of  sticking  together ; union,  or 
inseparable  connection ; dependance. 

Cohesive,  ko-he'tiv,  a.  That  has  the  power  of 
sticking  together  and  resisting  separation. 

Cohesively,  ko-be'xiv-le,  ad.  In  a connected 
manner. 

Cohesiveness,  ko-he'riv-nes,  #.  The  quality  of 
being  cohesive,  or  resisting  separation. 

ConiMT,  ko-hib'it,  r.  a.  ( cohibeo , Lat)  To  restrain ; 
to  hinder. — Obsolete. 

Cohob  ate,  koTio-bate,  v.  a.  To  re-distfl  a liquid, 
or  oollcct  the  product  of  distillation,  and  pour  it 
again  into  the  still,  that  it  may  rise  a second 
time  of  a stronger  quality, 

Cohobation,  ko-ho-ba'ahun,  s.  ( coJwbacion,  Span.) 
In  Chemistry,  the  process  of  repeatedly  distilling 
the  same  liquor  from  the  same  ingredients. 

Cohort,  ko'hort,  1.  ( cohort , Lat)  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  a military  body,  consisting  of  the 
tenth  part  of  a legion,  or  from  five  to  six  hundred 
men.  In  poetical  language,  a body  of  warriors. 

The  arch  angelic  power  prepar’d 
For  swift  descent,  with  him  tho  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  cherubim.  — Milton. 

Cohort ation,  ko-hor-ta'»hun,  t.  (cohortio,  Lat) 
Encouragement;  exhortation. — Obsolete. 

CotF,  kojf,  t.  (coifa  Fr.)  A kind  of  cap  or  head- 
dress ; — v.  a.  to  dress  with  a coit 

Coifed,  koyft,  a.  Wearing  a coif. 

Coiffure,  koyfTnre,  s.  (French.)  A head-dress. 

Coign e,  koyn,  t.  (cmihk,  a corner,  Irish,  youia,  an 
angle,  Gr.)  A corner. — See  Coin. 

No  jutting  friesc, 

Bottriee,  nor  ccAgnc  of  vantage.— Shot*. 

Coign E,  koyn,)  r.  n.  To  live  by  extortion. — An 

Coiny,  koy'ne,)  Irish  term. 

Coil,  koyle,  r.  a.  (cveitttry  Fr.)  To  gather  into  a 
narrow  compass,  as  to  ‘ coil  a rope,’  or  wind  it  into 
a circular  form ; — *.  a rope  wound  into  a circular 
fonn ; tumult ; bustle. — Obsolete  in  the  two  last 
senses. 

Who  was  so  Arm.  so  ron»tant,  that  this  00& 
Would  not  infect  liis  reason. — Shah*. 

Coil  an  thus,  koy-lan'tftus,  t.  ( koiftxi , hollow,  and 
anthos , a flower,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  shape  of 
the  corolla.)  A genus  of  plants  with  large  showy 
I coriaceous  companulate  flowers:  Order,  Gentia- 

1 Dacca?. 
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Coin,  koyn,  s.  (French,  cunetir,  Lat.)  A flat  dr- 
cular  piece  of  metal  impressed  with  a public  stamp, 
serving  as  a guarantee  for  its  weight  and  fineness, 
and  used  as  money.  Current  corn,  coin  legally 
stamped,  aod  circulating  in  trade.  Foreign  coin, 
ooin  valued  according  to  the  asaayer’a  report  of  its 
purity,  regarded  in  this  country  merely  as  bullion. 

In  Architecture,  an  angle  funned  by  two  surfaces 
of  a stone  or  brick  building,  whether  external  or 
internal ; also,  a block  to  support  a column  or  pil- 
aster on  an  inclined  plane,  cut  obliquely  at  the 
bottom ; a wedge ; — r.  0.  to  mint  or  stamp  metals 
for  money;  to  make  or  invent;  to  forge;  to  fa- 
bricate. 

Coinage,  koyn'adje,)  t.  The  act.  art,  or  practice 

Coining,  koynlng,  ) of  making  the  metallic  cur- 
rency of  the  country;  coin;  money  coined;  stump- 
ed and  legalized  metal  for  a circulating  medium ; 
the  charges  or  expenses  of  coining  money ; new 
production ; invention  ; fabrication. 

Coincide,  ko-in-side',  v.  n.  (eoincido,  Lat.)  To  foil 
upon  or  meet  in  the  same  point ; to  concur ; to  be 
consistent  with. 

Coincidence,  ko- in 'sc -dens,  t.  The  state  of  seve- 
ral bodies  or  lines  falling  upon  or  meeting  in  the 
same  point;  concurrence;  consistency;  tendency 
or  occurrence  of  many  things  happening  at  the  1 
same  time. 

Coincident,  ko-in'se-dent,  a.  Falling  upon  the  • 
same  point;  concurrent;  consistent;  agreeable  to.  ! 

Coiscidentlt,  ko-in'se-olent-le,  ad.  With  coin-  ' 
cidence. 

Coincidkk,  ko-in-si'dur,  $.  That  which  coincides 
with  another  thing. 

Coindication,  ko-io-de-ka'shun, ».  (con,  with,  and 
tndicatio,  indication,  Lat.)  In  Pathology,  a con- 
current sign  or  symptom. 

Coiner,  koyn 'nr,  *.  A maker  of  money;  one  who 
stamps  coin ; a counterfeiter  of  the  legal  coin ; an 
inventor. 

Dionysius,  a Greek  coiner  of  etymologies,  is  commend- 
ed by  Atbeiueus.— Camden. 

CoiNQUlNATE,  ko  - in'kwe-nate,  v.  a.  (coinquint^ 
L»»t.)  To  pollute;  to  defile;  to  dvf.ime. — Ob-  : 
solete.  j 

That  wonld  ooinyuutaU. 

Tbat  would  contaminate. — Skelton. 

CoiNQUl NATION,  ko-in-kwe-iui'shun,  a.  Pollution? 
defilement. — Obsolete. 

Coinstantankous,  ko-in-stan-ta'nc-us,  a.  At  the 
same  time  with  another  event. 

Coikk,  koyre, ».  A kind  of  cordAge  made  in  Ceylon 
and  other  places  from  the  fibrous  covering  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  It  is  much  esteemed  in  India,  and 
preferred  to  that  of  Europe,  from  its  advantage  of 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

CoiSTRiL,  koys'tril,  1.  A ooward;  a runaway.— 
Obsolete. 

He’s  a coward  and  a coittril,  that  will  not  drink  to  my 
niece.— Shat*. 

Coition,  ko-ish'un,  $.  (coitio,  Lat.)  A coming  to- 
gether; copulation. 

Coix,  ko'ik-H,  a.  (Greek  name  of  u plant  of  the  grass  j 
kind.)  Job’s  Tears,  a genus  of  tropical  East  In-  j 
dian  grasses,  so  named  from  its  shining  pearly  seeds  , 
resembling  tear-drops. 

COJUROR,  ko-ju'rur,  t.  (aw,  and  jura,  I swear,  . 
Lat.)  One  who  swears  to  tlie  credibility  of  an- 
other. 
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COKE — COLEOXEMA.  COI.EOPTEKA — COI.ICA. 

Cork,  koke,  a.  Coal  directed  of  its  gaseous  and 
volatile  constituents,  by  partial  combustion  in  close 
chambers,  or  in  heaps,  from  which  the  free  access 
of  air  is  excluded. 

Cola,  koTa,  a.  The  African  name  of  the  seeds  of 
> tho  plant  Sterculia  acuminata,  which  are  highly 
valued  by  the  natives  of  Guinea,  who  think  they 
| enhance  the  flavour  of  whatever  they  may  sub- 
sequently eat  or  drink. 

Colander,  kullan-dur,  a.  (colo,  I strain,  Lnt.)  A 
sieve,  either  of  hair,  twigs,  or  perforated  metal,  for 
straining  liquids. 

CoLArsiON,  ko-lap'slnw,  a.  The  act  of  closing  or 
falling  together. 

Colaptes,  ko-lmp'tes,  a.  ( koJapto , I cut  with  the 
beak,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Piddie,  or  Woodpecker  family. 

Colas  Pi  8,  ko-las'pis,  a.  (koleos,  a sheath,  and  asp  is, 
a shield,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : 
Family,  Cyclica. 

Colattjre,  kol'a-ttire,)  i.  (colatua,  strained,  Lat.) 

Colatton,  ko-la'shun,)  In  Pharmacy,  tho  filtra- 
tion of  a liquid  ; the  product  of  filtration. 

Colax,  kol 'ax,  a.  (Lolcix,  a parasite,  Gr.)  A genus 
1 of  Dipterous  insects : Family,  Tanystoina. 

Colbektia,  kol  - ber'te  - a,  a.  (in  honour  of  John 
Baptist  Colbert.)  A genus  of  East  Indian  elegant 
trees,  with  broad  leaves  and  yellow  flowers:  Or- 
der, Dilleniacea?. 

Coi.BKRTisE,  kol-ber-teen',  a.  A kind  oflace  worn 
by  females. 

; Colchicum,  kol'tshe-knm,  a.  (Colchium.  in  which, 
j according  to  Dioscordes,  it  grew  in  abundance.) 

Meadow  Saffron,  a genus  of  bulbous-rooted  herbs,  all 
i the  species  of  which  are  ornamental  border  flowers. 

Two  species,  the  common  and  the  white  powered 
C.  autumnal?,  and  C.  album  arc  British.  The 
former  is  used  medicinally : Order,  Mclanthace®. 

Colcothar,  koVko-tfar,  a.  A mixture  of  the  red 
oxide  and  the  persulphate  of  iron,  used  as  a paint. 

Cold,  kolde,  a.  ( cold.  Sax.)  Not  warm  or  hot; 
frigid;  having  the  sensation  of  cold ; chill;  shiver- 
ing; having  good  qualities;  indifferent;  wanting 
passion  or  zeal ; unconcerned;  without  animation; 
spiritless ; reserved ; coy ; not  affectionate  or 
friendly ; chaste ; not  welcome  ; received  without 
kindness  or  cordiality;  not  hasty  or  violent.  Cold- 
blooded, without  feeling  or  concern.  Cold-hearted, 
indifferent;  wanting  passion ; unconcerned.  Cdd- 
abort,  a term  applied  to  a particular  state  of  iron, 
in  which  it  is  brittle  when  cold,  but  malleable 
when  hot. 

Coldenia,  kol-de'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  C.  Coldcn, 
a North  American  botanist.)  A genus  of  pros- 
[ trate  plants,  with  alternate  leaves  and  solitary 

1 flowers,  natives  of  Peru  and  the  East  Indies : Or- 

der, Boraginesc. 

Coldish,  koldelsh,  o.  Rather  cold  ; a little  cold. 

Coldly,  koldele,  ad.  In  a cold  manner ; without 
concern;  indifferently;  without  warmth  of  tem- 
per or  expression. 

Coldness,  koldo'nes,  a.  Want  of  heat;  unconcern; 
frigidity  of  temper ; want  of  zeal ; negligence ; 
coyness ; want  of  kindness  or  passion ; chastity. 

Colebrookia,  kolc-broolce-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  H. 
T.  Colebrooke,  F.  R.  S.)  A genns  of  East  Indian 
shrubs,  densely  clothed  with  woolly  toroentura: 
Order,  Labiate. 

Coi.koxk.ua,  kol-o-o-nc'nin,  a.  ( koleoa , a sheath, 
and  ncma,  a filament,  Gr  ) A genus  of  beautiful 

a ¥ 

little  shrubs,  with  white  flowers,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order,  Itutaeeae. 

Coleoptera,  kol-c-op'ter-a,  ) $.  ( koleoa , a 

Coleoptkrans,  kol-e-op'ter-anz,)  sheath,  and 
ptcron,  a wing,  Gr.)  Beetles,  an  extensive  order  j 
of  insects,  characterised  by  having  four  wings,  of  • 
which  the  two  superior  are  not  adapted  for  flight,  j 
but  form  a covering  or  protection  to  the  two  under. 
These  wing  cases  are  called  elytra.  The  larva;  of 
Coleopterous  insects  arc  usually  composed  of  thir- 
teen segment*,  including  the  head,  which  Is  fur- 
nished with  two  four-jointed  antenna;;  the  body 
has  six  legs,  and  is  often  soil  and  pulpy.  They 
are  classed  into  four  great  sections  by  Latreillc. 

1.  Pentamera,  those  which  have  five-jointed  tarsi. 

2.  lletermera,  those  which  have  four-jointed  tarsi 
to  the  two  anterior  pair  of  legs,  and  four  to  the  pos- 
terior pair.  8.  Tetramera,  those  having  four- 
jointed  tarsi  to  all  the  legs.  4.  Trimera , those 
which  havo  threc-jointcd  tarsi  to  all  the  legs. 

Coleopterous,  kol -e-op 'ter-us,  a.  Belonging  to 
tho  order  Coleoptera,  applied  to  insects  which  havo  f 
tho  wings  folded  in  a transverse  manner  under  the  j 
cases,  called  elytra. 

CoLEornLUM,kol-e-op'til-um,  i.  (knleoa,  a sheath, 
and  ptilon,  a downy  feather,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a 
sort  of  sheath  which  envelops  the  plumule  of  the 
Liliaceie,  and  Alismacca1,  during  the  germination  1 
of  the  seed. 

Coleoriiiza,  kol-c-o-ri'za,  s.  ( koleoa , a sheath,  j 
and  rhizn,  a root,  Gr.)  The  sheath,  in  which 
the  radicle  of  Monocotylcdonons  plants  is  enclosed  i 

COLEPHONIA,  ko-le-fo'ne-a.  a.  (called  in  the  Mau- 
ritius, Boia  de  Colophone.')  A resinous  tree,  a 
native  of  the  Mauritius : Order,  Burseriaceie. 

Cole  Seed,  kole  seed,  a.  Brassica  Napus.  Rape,  a 
species  of  cabbage,  the  roots  of  which  arc  spindle- 
shaped,  leaves  smooth ; upper  ones  lanceolate, 
heart-shaped  at  tho  base,  clasping  the  stem; 
lower  ones  lyrate  and  toothed : found  in  corn- 
fields, waste  ground,  and  on  ditch  -banks.  It  is 
cultivated  for  its  seed,  which  affords  oil  used  in  i 
the  manufacture  of  soap  : the  seed  is  also  used  in 
feeding  cattle.  It  is  termed  also  colza — hence 
colza-oiL 

Cole  Tit,  kolc'tit,  #.  The  Paros  ater,  a little  Bri-  , 
ti&h  bird,  having  black  on  the  head,  extending  to  ! 
tho  lower  part  of  the  neck,  but  pied  with  three 
bright  and  very  conspicuous  patches  of  white.  It 
is  more  common  in  the  wooded  parts  of  Scotland 
than  in  England. 

Coleus,  kole-us,  $.  ( koleoa , a sheath,  Gr.  from  the 
filaments  being  connected  into  a tube  at  the  base  j 
which  sheaths  the  stylo.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Labiata;. 

Cole  wort,  kolo'wurt,  a.  A wild  variety  of  the  : 
cabbage  found  on  cliffs  near  the  sea-coast : the 
name  is  also  applied  to  other  varieties  of  the  Brn.v 
sica,  tho  leaves  of  which  do  not  collect  inU*  heads 
like  the  common  cabbage : termed  kail  in  Scotland.  | 

Coi.i ANzE,  ko-li'a-ne,  a.  ( coliaa , one  of  the  genera. ) j 
The  Yellow  Butterflies,  a family  of  migratory  but- 
terflies, all  of  which  arc  of  a straw  or  bright-yellow 
colour,  without  bands  or  spot. 

C0L1A8,  ko'le-as,  a.  ( koliao , I skip,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Lepidupterous  insects : Family,  Diurna. 

Colic.—  See  Colica. 

Colic,  kol'ik,  > o.  ( colicua , LaU)  Affecting 

Colical,  kol'e-kal, ) the  bowels. 

Colica,  ko'le-ka,  a.  (kolon,  the  colon,  Gr.)  Colic, 
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a painful  spasmodic  affection  of  the  colon,  with 
inflammation  or  fever.  Ita  varieties  are — C.  ac- 
cidcntalis,  induced  by  particular  articles  of  diet ; 
C.  ttercorta,  from  accumulation  of  the  contents  of 
the  bowels ; C.  meomialis,  from  the  retention  of 
the  meconium  ; C.  calculosa,  from  intestinal  cal- 
culi ; C.  pictomm,  StiUtmina,  or  Painter's  colic, 
produced  by  the  effects  of  lead ; also  called  C. 
damnoniorum , or  Devonshire  colic ; and  C.  plum- 
bo  riorum,  or  Plumber's  colic. 

Colicky,  kol'ik-e,  a . Relating  to  colic. 

Colies.— See  Colins. 

Coliseum,  ko-le-se'um,  ».  An  elliptical  amphi- 
theatre at  Rome,  built  by  Vespasian,  capable  of 
containing  one  hundred  thousand  spectators ; also, 
the  name  given  to  a public  rotunda  in  London. 

Colitis,  ko-li'tis,  «.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Colius,  kol'e-us,  s.  The  Colies,  a genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  Musopbagidie,  or  Plantain-eaters. 

Coll,  kole,  r.  a.  To  embrace. — Obsolete. 

So  having  said,  her  twixt  her  annes  twaine 

She  atraightly  strain'd  and  oaUJ  tenderly.— Spenser. 

Colladonia,  kol-la-do'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr. 
Colladon.)  A genus  of  perennial  umbelliferous 
herbs,  with  golden-yellow  flowers : Tribe,  Sinyr- 
neae. 

i Collaia,  kol-le'a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Aloysio  Collo  of 
Turin.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  shrubs  with  tri- 
foliate leaves  and  large  pnrple  flowers,  placed  on 
long  pedicels,  three  or  four  of  which  stand  on  each 
peduncle,  which  is  short  and  axillary  : Tribe,  Lo- 
tea. 

I Collapse,  kol-laps',  r.  n.  (eoOapsus,  Lat.)  To  fall 
together;  to  close  by  falling  together; — t.  a wast- 
ing of  the  body,  or  a sudden  and  extreme  depres- 
sion of  its  strength  and  energies. 

, Collapsed,  kol-lapst',  a.  Withered;  ruined; 
fallen  io  vu. 

Collapsion,  kol-lap'shun,  t.  The  act  of  dosing 
or  collapsing ; the  state  of  vessels  dosed. 

Collar,  kollur,  i.  (collare,  Lat.)  Something  worn 
round  the  neck,  as  a ring  of  metal,  or  a chain ; 
the  part  of  a dress  which  surrounds  the  neck ; the 
neck  part  of  the  harness  of  a horse.  In  Ornitho- 
logy, the  coloured  ring  round  the  neck  of  birds. 
In  Malacology,  the  thick  secreting  margin  in  the 
mantle  of  those  gastcropodous  molluscs  which  are 
furnished  with  a shell.  Collar  of  a ship,  a rope 
fastened  about  the  break  bead,  into  which  the  dead 
man's  eye  is  seized,  and  that  holds  the  mainstay; 
also,  the  rope  wound  about  tbe  head  of  the  main- 
mast. Collar  of  a pump , or  steam  cylinder , a 
plate  of  metal  screwed  down  upon  the  stuffing-box, 
with  a hole  to  allow  the  piston  to  pass  through  it. 
Collar-beam , a beam,  used  in  the  construction  of 
a roof,  above  the  lower  euds  of  the  rafters,  or  base 
| of  the  roof.  Collar-bone,  the  clavicle.  Collar , or 
collarino,  in  Architecture,  another  name  for  the 
astragali  of  a column,  sometimes  called  the  neck, 
gorgerin,  or  hypotrachelium.  To  slip  the  collar , 
to  get  free ; to  disentangle  one’s  self  from  any  diffi- 
culty or  engagement; — r.  a.  to  seize  by  the  collar; 
to  put  a collar  on ; to  collar  beef,  to  roll  it  up  and 
bind  it  firm  with  a string. 

Collaraoe,  koHur-aje,  t.  A tax  or  fine  laid  on 
the  collars  of  draught  horses  employed  in  removing 
! pipes  of  wine. 

f Collared  Pratincole,  kol’lnrd  pratln-kole,  i. 
I The  Glareola  torquata,  a bird,  an  occasional  visitor 
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from  tbe  cast  of  Europe  to  the  British  islands,  re- 
markable for  the  rapidity  of  its  flight.  It  builds 
in  aquatic  herbage,  and  lays  from  three  to  seven 
eggs:  Order,  Grallidc. 

Collate,  kol-late',  v.  a.  (con,  together,  and  lotus, 
brought,  Lat)  To  compare  one  thing  of  the  same 
kind  with  another;  to  examine  with  a riew  to  ar- 
rangement and  completeness ; to  bestow  or  confer 
a benefice ; — p.  n.  to  place  in  a benefice ; to  pat  in 
order. 

Collateral,  kol-lat'ur-al,  a.  (French,  from  cow, 
and  la  tus,  a side,  Lat.)  Side  by  side;  running  par- 
allel; not  direct;  not  immediate;  concurrent.  In 
Anatomy,  applied  to  any  vessel  or  nerve  which  ac- 
companies or  runs  by  the  side  of  another  organ.  In  f 
Genealogy,  indirect  descent  from  the  same  stock 
or  ancestry,  as  distinguished  from  lineal  Collo - | 
feral  security,  in  Law,  security  for  the  nerformance 
of  covenants,  or  pecuniary  obligations,  w addition 
to  the  principal  security. 

Collaterally,  kol-lat^ur-al-le,  ad.  Side  by  side; 
indirectly;  in  collateral  relation,  not  by  direct 
descent. 

Collateralness,  kol-lat'ur-al-nes,  s.  A state  of 
collateral  relation  or  connection. 

Collation,  kol-la’ahun,  s.  (French.)  Comparison 
of  one  copy,  or  one  thing  of  the  same  kind  with 
another;  the  act  of  conferring  or  bestowing  a gift; 
a repast  between  meals.  In  Canon  Law,  the 
presentation  of  a clergyman  to  a benefice  by  a 
bishop,  who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patrouage. 

In  common  Law,  the  comparison  of  a copy  with 
ita  original  to  ascertain  its  conformity.  In  Scottish 
Law,  the  right  of  an  heir  to  class  tbe  whole  heri-  i 
table  and  moveable  estates  of  tbe  deceased  into 
one  mass,  and  to  divide  it  equally  with  others  of 
the  same  degree  of  kindred.  Collation  of  seals, 
denotes  one  seal  set  on  the  same  label,  on  the  back 
or  reverse  of  another. 

Collatitioub,  kol-la-tisli'us,  a.  Done  by  the 
contributions  of  many. 

Collative,  kol-la'tiv,  a.  In  Law,  an  advowson  ; 
collative  is  where  the  bishop  and  patron  are  one 
and  the  same  person. 

Collator,  kol-la'tur,  s.  One  who  collates  or  com- 
pares copies  of  books  or  manuscripts. 

Collaud,  kol-lawd',  r.  a.  (collaudo,  Lat.)  To 
unite  in  praising. — Obsolete. 

Boasts,  wild  and  tame. 

Whom  lodging*  vield 
House,  den,  or  field ; 

CoUaud  hi*  name. — IloiteU. 

Colleague,  kul'lceg,  s.  (collegue,  Fr.  collega,  Lat.)  | 
A partner  or  associate  in  office  or  employment ; — 
r.  a.  to  unite  with. 

Colleaguesuip,  koHccg-ship,  I.  Partnership  in 
office. 

Collect,  kol-lckt',  r.  o.  (ccUigo,  Lat.)  To  gather 
together ; to  bring  into  one  place ; to  gain  by  ob-  | 
servation  ; to  gather  from  premises ; to  infer  as  a 
consequence ; to  recover  from  surprise ; to  gain  | 
command  over  the  thoughts ; to  bring  into  united 
action  ; — r.  n.  to  accumulate  ; — i.  a short  com- 
prehensive prayer. 

Then  let  your  devotion  bo  humbly  to  *ay  over  proper 

ecXLecU. — Bp.  Taylor. 

Collectanea,  kol-lek-ta'ne-a,  s.  (Latin.)  A col- 
lection. In  Literature,  a selection  of  notes  or  ob- 
servations gathered  from  a variety  of  works. 

Collect  A HEOCS,  kol-lek-ta'ne-us,  o.  Gathered 
together ; collected. 
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Collkcted,  kol-lek'ted,  a.  Recovered  from  any 
sudden  emotion. 

Collectedlt,  kol-lek'ted-le,  ad.  In  one  view; 

coolly ; together  in  one  body. 

COLLECTEPNEgft,  kol-lek'ted-nes,  a.  A state  of 
recovery  from  surprise ; a collected  state  of  the 
mind. 

Collectible,  kol-lek'te-bl,  a.  That  may  l*  ga- 
thered or  inferred  as  a necessary  consequence;  that 
may  be  recovered. 

Collection,  kol-lek'shnn,  t.  The  act  of  gathering 
together;  the  body  formed  by  gathering;  an  as- 
semblage; a contribution;  a gathering;  the  net 
of  deducing  consequences ; — (seldom  used  iu  the 
two  last  senses;) — a corollary ; a consectary ; de- 
duction from  premises  ; a compilation. 
Collkctitiols,  kol  - leic  - tish ' us,  a.  ( collectitius , 
Lat.)  Gathered  op. — Obsolete. 

| Collective,  kol-lek'tiv,  a.  Gathered  Into  one 
] mass,  sunt,  or  body;  reasoning;  argumentative. 

! Collective  norm,  in  Grammar,  a word  which  ex- 
presses a multitude,  though  itself  singular ; as,  ‘an 
army.’ 

Collectively,  kol-lck'tiv-le,  ad.  Not  singly;  in 
a general  body  or  mass ; in  the  aggregate ; in  a 
t state  of  combination. 

Collectiveness,  kol-lek'tiv- ncs,  «.  A state  of 
{ union  or  combination ; a mass. 

Collector,  kol-lek'tnr,  $.  A gatherer;  one  who 
collects  scattered  things  together ; a compiler ; a 
tax-gatherer;  a person  duly  authorised  to  collect 
duties,  taxes,  customs,  or  toll ; a name  in  Oxford 
for  a bachelor  of  arts,  appointed  by  the  proctors, 
to  superintend  certain  scholastic  proceedings  dur- 
ing Lent.  Collectors  in  Botany,  a name  given  to 
the  dense  hairs  which  cover  the  styles  of  certain 
composite  plants,  and  act  as  brushes  in  clearing 
the  pollen  out  of  the  cells  of  the  anthers. 
Collectorsiijp,  kol-kk'tur-ship,  a.  The  office  of 
a collector ; the  jurisdiction  of  a collector. 
Collegataky,  kol-lcg'a-ta-re,  a.  (am,  and  lega- 
tum,  a legacy,  I Jit.)  In  Civil  Law,  a person  to 
whom  a legacy  is  left  in  common  with  one  or  more. 
College,  kol'Iidj,  t.  ( collegium , Lat.)  A com- 
munity; a number  of  persons  living  by  some 
I common  rule;  a society  of  men  set  apart  for 
learning  or  religion ; a place  appropriated  for 
i educational  purposes.  Among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans the  term  M as  applied  to  any  assemblage  of 
j persons  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  whether 
I , in  literature,  religion,  or  the  ordinary  mechanical 
t occupations.  College  of  justice,  in  Scotland,  a 
, term  comprehending  the  lords  of  council  and  ses- 
sion, advocates,  writers  to  the  signet,  &c. 

1 Collegelike,  koHwlj-like,  a.  Regulated  accord- 
< ing  to  academical  rules. 

' Collegial,  kol-le'je-al,  a.  Relating  to  a college ; 
possessed  by  a college. 

| Collegian,  kol-le'je-an,  #.  A member  of  a col- 
I lege ; an  inhabitant  of  a college ; also,  a term  ap- 
plied to  one  of  a religious  sect  formed  by  the 
| Arroinians  and  Anabaptists  in  Holland,  about  tho 
! beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  called,  on 
j account  of  their  colleges  or  weekly  meetings,  in 
which  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  expound  the 
| Scriptures. 

1 Collegiate, kol-le'je-ate,  a.  Containing  a college; 

relating  to  or  instituted  after  the  manner  of  a col- 
I lege.  A collegiate  church,  a church  without  a 

| bishop’s  sec,  but  having  the  undent  retinue  of  a 


bishop.  In  Scotland,  a church  with  two  endowed 
pastors  ; — i.  a member  of  a college. 

Collet,  kol'let,  ) ».  {collum,  the  neck,  Lat.) 

Collcm,  kollum,  J Among  jewellers,  the  horizon- 
tal face  or  plane  at  the  bottom  of  a brilliant  In 
Glass-making,  that  part  of  a glass  vessel  which 
sticks  to  the  iron  instrument  used  iu  removing  the 
substance  from  the  melting  pot ; anciently,  some- 
thing that  went  about  the  neck  ns  a collar.  In 
Botany,  that  part  of  a plant  from  which  the  stem 
and  root  spring. 

Colletes,  kol-le'tes,  s.  ( kolktes , one  that  glues,  • 
Gr.)  A genus  of  bees,  so  named  from  tho  female 
making  a hole  in  the  ground  and  smearing  its  | 
walla  with  a gummy  substance : Family,  Antbo- 
pbila. 

Colletic,  kol-let'ik,  a.  {Lolle,  glue,  Gr.)  Having 
the  property  of  gluing; — i.  an  ngglutinant. 

Collide,  kol-lide',  v.  n.  ( collido , I knock  together, 
Lat.)  To  strike  against  each  other ; to  beat  or 
dash ; to  bruise. 

Collier,  kol'yur,  a.  A digger  of  cool ; one  who 
works  in  a coal  mine ; a dealer  in  coals  ; a vessel 
employed  in  the  coal  trade. 

Colliery,  kol'yur-e,  s.  The  place  where  coal  is 
dug ; a coal-work. 

Colligate,  kolle-gate,  v.  a.  ( cottigo , I collect,  Lat.) 

To  bind  together. 

Colligation,  kol-le-ga'shun,  s.  ( colligatio , a knot 
or  band,  Lat.)  A binding  together. 

Colliu ation,  kol-le-ma'shun,  a.  ( collhno , I aim  at, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  aiming  at  a mark ; aim.  Line 
of  collimation,  the  line  of  sight  in  any  astronomical 
or  geodesic*]  instrument.  Error  of  collimation,  the 
difference  between  the  existing  and  the  required 

rition,  when  the  line  of  sight  is  not  perpendieu- 
to  the  horizontal  or  vertical  axis. 

Collimator,  kol-Km'a-tnr,  a.  The  collimating 
telescope,  an  invention  for  determining  the  error  of 
collimation  in  any  principal  instrument. 
Collineation,  kol-lin-e-a'shun,  t.  ( coUineo , I level, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  aiming  at,  or  directing  in  a line  ' 
to  a fixed  object. 

Collino,  kol'ling,  a.  ( collum , the  neck,  Lat.)  An  j 
embrace ; dalliance. — Obsolete. 

COLLINGUAL,  kol-ling'gwul,  a.  (con,  and  lingua , a 
tongue,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  same 
language. 

Collinsia,  ko-lin'se-a,  i.  (in  honour  of  Z.  Collins 
of  Philadelphia.)  A genus  of  annual  plants  w ith 
opposite  and  verticillate  leaves  and  pedicels,  ami 
party-  coloured  flowers : Order,  Scrophularacca?.  j 
Collin  son  i a,  kol-lin-so'ne-a,  e.  (in  honour  of  P. 
Collinson,  F.R.S.)  A genus  of  highly-scented  j 
herbs  with  yellow  or  yellowish-purple  flowers:  I 

Order,  Labiatx. 

Colliquable,  kol-lik'wa-bl,  a.  ( colliqueo , I melt, 
Lat.)  Easily  dissolved ; that  may  be  melted. 
Colliquamentum,  kol -lik'kwa-men-tum,  t.  In 
Physiology,  an  extremely  transparent  fluid  in  an 
egg,  observable  after  two  or  three  day’s  incubation, 
containing  the  first  rudiments  of  the  animal ; the 
first  rudiments  of  nn  animal  in  generation. 

CoLi.iQt  ANT,  kollc-kwant,  a.  That  has  the  power 
of  melting  or  dissolving. 

Colliqi'atk,  kol'lc-kwatc,  r.  ».  To  melt ; to  dis-  t 
solve;  to  change  from  solid  to  fluid ; — r.  a.  to  melt 
or  dissolve. 

COLLIQUATION,  kol-lc-kway'shun,  e.  The  act  of  \ 
melting;  a wasting,  or  dissolving. 
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Colliquative,  kol-likTcway-tiv,  a.  Melting;  dis- 
solving. In  Pathology,  a term  applied  to  such 
diseases  as  are  attended  by  a morbid  discharge  of 
the  animal  fluids. 

Colliquefaction,  kol-lik-we-fak'shnn,  t.  ( colli - 
tjuejacio,  Lat.)  The  act  of  melting  together ; the 
reduction  of  different  bodies  into  one  mass  by 
fusion. 

’ Collision,  kol-Iizh'un,  s.  ( colluio , a breaking,  Lat.) 

The  coming  together  of  two  bodies ; tbe  striking 
j of  one  body  upon  another;  a clash ; opposition  ; 

I hostility. 

I Colli  tig  ant,  kol-lit'e-gant,  «.  One  who  litigates 
i in  conjunction  with  another. 

Colloboma,  kol-lo-bo'ma,  a.  A fissure  in  the  up- 
per eyelids,  iris,  choroid  coat,  or  retina. 

Collocate,  kol'lo-kate,  v.  a.  ( colloco , I place,  Lat.) 
To  set  or  place ; to  station  ; — a.  set ; placed. 

Collocation,  kol-lo-ka'akun,  $.  (collocatio,  a plac- 
ing in  order,  Lat  ) The  act  of  placing;  disposi- 
tion ; the  state  of  being  placed. 

Col  locution,  kol-lo-ku'shun,  t.  ( collocutio , Lat.) 
A speaking  together ; conference ; conversation. 

Collocutor,  kol-lo-ku'tur,  a.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers in  a dialogue. 

Collogue,  kol-log',  v.  a.  To  wheedle ; to  flatter. 
— Obsolete. 

They  will  crack,  counterfeit,  and  ooUogm,  as  well  as 

the  best.— Burton. 

Colloguing,  kol-log'ing,  a.  Flattery;  deceit — 
Obsolete. 

Collomia,  kol-lo'me-a,  a.  (kollo,  glue,  Gr.  in  re- 
ference to  the  seeds  being  enveloped  in  a gluey 
substance.)  A genus  of  annual  herbs  with  alter- 
nate leaves  and  salvcr-shapcd  flowers,  disposed  in 
dense  heads,  propped  by  broad,  ovate,  eutire  brac- 
teas : Order,  Polemoniacesc. 

Colloi*,  kol'lup,  a.  (X ollops,  Gr.)  A small  slice  of 
meat ; a piece  of  flesh  : used  by  Sbakspcre,  in  a 
burlesque  manner,  for  a child — 

Thou  art  a eotlop  of  my  flesh. 

And  for  thy  sake  I have  shed  many  a tear. 

Colloquial,  kol-loltwe-nl,  o.  ( colloquium,  a dis- 
course, Lat.)  Relating  to  common  conversation. 

Colloquially,  kol-lo'kwe-al-le,  ad.  In  the  way 
of  mutual  conversation. 

Colloquist,  kol'Io-kwist,  a.  A speaker  in  a dia- 
logue. 

Colloquy,  kollo-kwe,  a.  Conference;  conversa- 
tion ; mutual  discourse. 

Colluctancy,  kol-luk'tan-se,  a.  ( colluctor , I 
wrestle,  Lat.)  A struggling  to  resist ; a striving 
against;  opposition  of  nature;  resistance  of  nature. 

Colluctation, kol-luk-ta'shun,  a.  Contest;  strag- 
gle; contrariety;  opposition. 

Collude,  kol-ludc',  v.  n.  (< colludo , to  sport  together, 
Lat.)  To  conspire  in  a fraud ; to  act  in  coucert ; 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  each  other. 

Colludee,  kol-lu’dur,  a.  One  who  conspires  in  a 
fraud. 

ColludiNo,  kol-lu'ding,  a.  A trick;  fraud;  col- 
lusion. 

Colluricincula,  kol-lu-re-sinTni-la,  a.  ( koUowoa, 
short-tailed,  Linglizo,  I wag,  Gr.)  A genua  of  birds, 
belonging  to  tho  Thomnopbillnie,  or  Bush-shrikes : 
Family,  Laniadm. 

Collusion,  kol-lu'zbun,  a.  ( collusio , Lat ) In  Law, 
a deceitful  agreement  or  compact  between  two 
persons,  to  bring  an  action  one  against  the  other 
fur  some  fraudulent  purpose ; a deceitful  agreement. 


Collusive,  kol-lu'siv,  a.  Fraudulently  concerted. 

Collusively,  kol-lu'siv-le,  ad.  By  collusion ; in 
a fraudulent  manner. 

Collusiveness,  kol-lu'siv- nes,  a.  Tbe  quality  of 
being  collusive ; fraudulent  concert. 

Collutuianb,  kol-lu'tAe-anz,  a.  (so  called  from  their 
founder,  Collnthns.)  A sect  of  religionists  who 
rose  in  tbe  fourth  century,  on  account  of  the  coun- 
tenance shewn  to  Arias  by  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria. 

Collutorium,  kol-lu-to're-nm,  a.  ( colluo , I wash, 
Lat.)  In  Medicine,  a lotion  for  riuring  tho 
mouth. 

COLLUSORY,  kol-lu'snr-e,  a.  Carrying  on  a fraud 
by  a secret  concert. 

Colly,  koHe,  a.  The  grime  or  soot  of  coal,  or  01 
burnt  wood ; — r.  a.  to  grime  with  the  smut  of  coal ; 
to  make  foul. 

Colyris,  ko-li'ris,  a.  ( bollyra , a round  cake,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Colooptorous  insects:  Family,  Car- 
nivora. 

Collyrium,  kol-le're-um,  a.  ( [lofyo , I check,  and 
rkous,  a defluxion,  Gr.)  In  Medicine,  lotions  to 
check  inordinate  discharges ; applied  now  exclu- 
sively to  snch  as  are  used  for  the  eyes ; an  eye 
salve. 

COLOBANTnus,  kol-o-ban'tfus,  a.  (kolobos,  maimed, 
and  anikos,  a flower,  in  reference  to  the  want  of 
petals,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Chili : 
Order,  Portulacoa*. 

COLOBICUS,  ko-lob'c-kus,  a.  (kolon,  food,  and  bikon, 
vetches,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : 
Tribe,  Nitidularis. 

Colodotiika,  kol-o-boM'c-a,  a.  (kobos,  and  lotkco, 

I ran  to  assist,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Longi comes. 

COLOBUS,  kol-o'bus,  a.  A genus  of  long-tailed 
Quadrumana,  with  cheek  pouches,  and  callosities 
on  the  buttocks,  natives  of  tbe  coast  of  Guinea. 

Colocynth,  kol'o-sinM,  a.  ( kolokyntka , a gourd, 
Gr.)  Cucumis  colocynthis,  or  Bitter  cucumber,  a 
native  of  Turkey.  Tbe  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an 
orange ; its  medulary  part,  freed  from  the  rhind  and 
seeds,  is  tho  portion  used  as  a purgative  medicine ; 
the  seeds  have  none  of  the  bitter  qualities  of  the 
spongy  part  of  the  fruit,  and  according  to  Captain 
Lyon,  constitute  an  important  article  of  food  in 
Sonth  Africa:  Order,  Cucurbitnoca?.  False  Colo - 
cyntA,  a name  given  to  a variety  of  Cucumis  aur- 
antia,  or  Orange  gourd. 

Co LOCYN thine,  kol-o-sin'rtine,  9.  The  bitter  and 
purgative  principle  extracted  from  the  pulp  of  tho 
fruit  of  the  bitter  gourd  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

COLOGANIA,  kol-o-ga'ne-a,  ».  (named  by  Kunth,  in 
honour  of  a family  of  the  name  of  Cologan,  in 
Teneriffe,  remarkable  for  its  hospitality  to  men  of 
science  visiting  that  island.)  A genus  of  Le- 
guminous plants,  with  axillary  violet-coloured 
flowers : Tribe,  Lotcte. 

Cololite,  ko'lo-lite,  9.  ( [kolon , the  colon,  and  litkos , 
a stone,  Gr.)  Tbe  fossil  intestines  of  fishes  uve 
termed  Cololitcs  by  Professor  Agassiz. 

Colomba  Root,  ko-lum'ba  root,  t.  The  root  of  the 
Cooculus  palmalus,  a bitter  stomachic,  and  useful 
in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  or  dyspepsia.  It  forms  an 
important  article  of  commerce  with  the  Portuguese 
at  Mozambique. 

Colon,  ko'lon,  9.  (Greek.)  In  Anatomy,  that  part 
of  the  Urge  intestinal  canal  which  intervenes  be- 
tween tbe  cflccum  Mud  the  rectina.  In  Grammar, 
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a point  marked  thus  (:),  and  used  to  divide  a 
sentence  into  two  or  more  parts,  less  connected 
than  those  which  are  separated  by  a semicolon,  bnt 
not  so  independant  os  to  admit  of  separation  into 
distinct  sentences. 

Colonel,  kur'ncl,  t.  (French.)  The  chief  com- 
| manderof  a regiment,  whether  infantry  or  cavalry, 
i Lieutenant-  colonel , the  second  officer  in  a regiment, 

who  commands  in  the  absence  of  the  colonel. 

Colonelcy,  kur'nel-se,  > ».  The  office,  com- 
I Colon  f.ls  hip,  kur'nel-ship,)  mission,  or  rank  of 
a colonel. 

j Colonial,  ko-lo'ne-al,  a.  ( colonia , a colony,  Lnt.) 
Relating  to  a colony. 

I Colon ic a l,  ko  lun'c-kal,  a.  ( colonus , a hnsbaml- 
man,  Lat.)  Relating  to  husbandmen. — Obsolete. 
| Colonist,  kol'o-nist,  s.  An  inhabitant  or  settler 
of  a colony. 

Colonites,  ko-lo-ni'tes,  t.  In  Pathology,  inflam- 
mation of  the  colon. 

Colonization,  ko-lon-e-za'shnp,  s.  The  act  of 
colonizing,  or  planting  with  inhabitants. 

Colonize,  kol'o-nize,  v.  a.  To  plant  with  inhabi- 
tants; to  settle  a number  of  the  subjects  of  n 
kingdom  or  state  in  a distant  country  to  which  it 
is  politically  united ; to  establish  a colony  or  co- 
lonies. 

I Colonnade,  kol-lo-nade',  r.  (columna,  Lat.)  In 
j Architecture,  a range  of  columns.  If  the  columns 
are  four  in  number,  it  is  termed  tetrastyle ; if  six 
m number,  hexastyle;  when  there  are  eight,  octu- 
atyle ; when  ten,  decastyle,  and  so  on  according  to 
the  Greek  numerals.  When  a colonnade  is  in 
front  of  a building  it  is  called  a portico;  when 
surrounding  a building,  a peristyle;  and  when 
double  or  more,  jwfystylc.  The  colonnade  is  also 
designated,  according  to  the  intercolumniation — 
pycrostyle,  when  the  space  between  the  columns 
| is  one  diameter  and  a half ; sy  styles. , when  two 
diameters ; diastyle,  when  tliree ; and  araogtyle, 
when  four. 

! Colon  i s,  kol-lo'nns,  s.  (Latin.)  In  feudal  times, 
a husbandman  who  was  bound  to  plough  a certain 
part  of  his  lord’s  land  yearly,  or  pay  a tribute. 

, Colony,  kol'o-ne,  s.  (colonia,  Lat.)  A territory 
possessed  and  cultivated  by  a number  of  persons 
drawn  from  a distant  country  to  which  it  is  poli- 
tically united.  The  term,  however,  is  sometimes 
used  to  express  an  outlying  part  of  the  population 
of  the  mother  country,  or  an  outlying  territory  be- 
longing to  it ; the  country  planted. 

Coloqcintida. — See  Colocynth. 

Colophon,  kol'o-fon,  s.  (named  after  a city  of 
Ionia.)  An  end;  an  achievement ; the  conclusion 
of  a book,  formerly  containing  the  place,  or  year, 
or  both,  of  its  publication. 

Colophon,  kol'o-fon,  «.  (hollo,  resin,  and  phonot, 
red,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Fa- 
mily, Lucanida’. 

Colophon ite,  ko-lofo-nite,  ».  ( hollo , resin,  and 
. phonos , bloody,  or  red,  Gr.)  A brown  or  red  va- 

riety of  the  dodecahedral  garnet,  having  a resinous 
lustre,  found  chiefly  in  Norway.  It  consists  of 
J silica,  37.00;  alumina,  13.00;  lime,  20.00;  oxide 
of  iron,  7.40;  magnesia,  C.50;  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, 4.00;  water,  1.00. 

Colophony,  kol-ofo-nc,  $.  (Cobphonia,  the  city 
from  which  it  was  first  brought.)  The  dark- 
colonred  resin  which  remains  alter  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine has  been  distilled. 


Colorate,  kol'o-rate,  a.  ( coloratus , Lat.)  Co- 
loured ; dyed,  or  stained  with  some  colour. — Sel- 
dom used. 

Coloration,  kol-o-ra'shnn,  t.  (coloro,  Lat.)  The 
art  or  practice  of  colouring ; the  state  of  being 
coloured. 

Colorature,  kol'o-ra-ture,  a.  In  Music,  all  kinds 
of  variations,  trills,  &c.,  intended  to  make  a song 
agreeable. 

Colorific,  kol-o-rif  ik,  a.  (colorijicus,  Lat.)  That 
has  tbe  property  of  producing  tints,  colours,  or 
hues. 

Colossal,  ko-loe'sul,  ")  a.  Gigantic ; huge ; 

Colossean,  ko-los'se-an,  ) like  a colossus. 

Co  l loss  LAN  S,  ko-loahe'yans,  t.  pi.  Christians  of 
Colosse,  a considerable  city  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  to  whom  St.  Panl  addressed  an  epistle : 
the  Rhodians  were  also  styled  Collossians  by  tbo 
ancient  poets,  from  the  Collossus. 

Collossus,  ko-los'us,  t.  (Latin.)  A brass  statue 
of  Apollo,  erected  by  Chares,  a disciple  of  Lysippus, 
across  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  in  honour  of  the  sun. 

It  was  about  1 26  feet  high,  and  esteemed  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake ; and  so  great  was  its 
bulk,  that  when  tbe  Saracens  took  Rhodes  in  G67, 
they  loaded  900  camels  with  the  brass  it  was 
made  of,  the  value  of  which  has  been  estimated  at 
£3G,000. 

Colostrum,  ko-los'tmra,  #.  (Latin.)  The  first 
milk  secreted  by  the  female  of  mammiferous  ani- 
mals after  parturition  : that  of  the  cow  is  called 
beastinys : also,  a mixture  formed  of  turpentine 
with  the  Tolk  of  an  egg. 

Colour,)  knl-lur,  s.  (color,  Lat.)  The  appearance 

COLOR,  ) of  bodies  to  the  eye;  tint;  hue;  dye; 
freshness;  representation  of  anything  superficially 
examined;  concealment;  palliation;  excuse;  pre-  I. 
tcncc ; false  show ; kind ; species ; character ; — 
plural,  a standard  ; an  ensign  of  war.  In  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  it  is  that  property  in  bodies,  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  tbe  rays  of  light,  impresses 
ns  through  the  medium  of  vision,  with  those  sen- 
sations which  we  denominate  colour.  Light,  al- 
though apparently  white  or  colourless,  is  capable 
of  being  separated  into  seven  tints  or  hues,  red,  ! 
orange,  yellow,  green,  bine,  indigo,  and  violet,  soch 
as  wo  naturally  witness  in  the  rainbow.  These 
seven  colours  were  designated  by  Newton  primitive 
colours.  It  is  now,  however,  determined  that  the 
primitive  colours  consist  only  of  three — red,  yel-  I 
low,  and  bine,  by  the  various  combinations  of  j 
which  the  other  tints  are  produced ; as  may  be 
easily  proved  by  mixing  red  with  yellow,  thus  j 
producing  orange ; or  yellow  with  blue,  thns  pro-  ' 
during  gTeen.  If  a substance  be  so  constituted  that 
it  absorbs  none  of  the  rays  of  light,  it  will  appear 
white;  but  if  it  absorbs  all  tbe  rays  of  light,  it  will 
appear  black ; and  if  it  absorbs  all  tbe  rays  but 
one,  it  will  appear  of  the  colour  of  the  ray  which 
it  rejects.  Accidental  colours , if  we  look  with 
one  eye  intently  upon  any  coloured  spot,  such  as 
a piece  of  wax  upon  a sheet  of  white  paper,  and  , 
then  turn  the  snme  eye  to  another  part  of  the  i 
paper,  a similar  spot,  hot  of  a different  colour, 
will  be  seen.  Adjective  colours,  in  Dyeing,  such  1 
colours  as  will  not  unite  with  the  material  to  be  | 
dyed  without  a mordant.  Prismatic  colours,  j 
the  colonre  into  which  the  rays  of  light  are  de- 
composed  or  refracted  through  a prism,  knows  as  | 
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Newton's  seven  primitive  colours.  Substantive 
cohurt , in  Dyeing,  such  colours  as  unite  imme- 
diately with  the  material  to  be  dyed  without  a 
mordant.  In  lleraldry,  the  colours  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished— red,  gules:  blue,  azure;  black,  table; 
j green,  vert ; purple,  purpule;  yellow,  or,  (gold); 
white,  argent,  (silver) ; — v.  a.  to  mark  or  cover 
with  some  hue  or  dye;  to  dye  or  tinge;  to  paint; 
to  palliate ; to  excuse ; to  dress  in  specious  co- 
lours, or  fair  appearances ; to  make  plausible ; to 
exaggerate  ; — c.  n.  to  blush. 

I*  Colourable,  kuHur-a-bl, a.  Specious;  plausible. 

ColouraBLENEBS,  kuTlur-a-bl-ues,  9.  Spedous- 
nesa;  plaosibleness. 

1 1 Colouradlv,  kuHur-a-ble, ad.  Speciously;  plau- 
sibly. 

Coloured,  kullurd,  a.  Streaked;  diversified  with 
a variety  of  hues ; having  a specious  appearance ; 
exaggerated. 

Colouring,  kuTlur-ing,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  laying 
( on  colours ; the  state  of  being  coloured ; colour. 

| Colourist,  kuHur-ist,  ».  A painter  who  cxcclls 
in  giving  the  proper  colours  to  his  design, 
j Colourless,  kuliur-lcs,  a.  Without  colour ; not 
distinguished  by  any  hue ; transparent, 
i Colpoon  Tree,  kol-poon'trc,  s.  The  Cassine  Col- 
poon,  a shrub,  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 
Order,  Celestrinaceaa. 

: Colsmania,  koli'man-ne-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Prof. 

John  Colsman,  Copenhagen.)  A genus  of  plants: 

> Order,  Ebrctiacese. 

Colstaff,  kol'staf,  9.  A largo  staff  on  which  a 
burthen  is  carried  between  two  persons  on  the 
| shoulders. 

Colt,  kolte,  1.  In  Zoology,  a general  name  for  the 
young  of  the  horse  land,  or  equine  genus  of 
animals;  the  male  is  commonly  termed  a horse - 
colt,  and  the  female,  a filly  ; a young  foolish  fel- 
low ; — r.  «.  to  frisk  ; to  be  licentious ; — v,  a.  to 
befool. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

What  a plague  mean  ye,  to  oatl  me  thus  !— Shakt. 

Colter,  kole'tur,  9.  (culler,  Lat.)  The  sharp  fore- 
iron of  a plough  that  cuts  the  earth. 

Coltish,  kole'tisli,  a.  Haring  the  tricks  or  gambols 
of  a colt ; wanton ; frisky. 

Coltish ly,  kole'tish-lc,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
colt;  wanton. 

Colt's- foot,  koltes-fut,  *■  The  common  name  of 
the  Composite  plants  of  the  genus  Tussilaga,  so 
named  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

Colt’s-tootii,  koltcs-tooM',  *.  An  imperfect  or 
superfluous  tooth  in  young  horses;  a love  of  youth- 
ful pleasure. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Well  said,  lord  Sand* ; 

Y.*ur  eoU't-tooth  i*  not  ca*t  yet  f 

No.  my  lord  : nor  shall  not,  while  I have  a stump.— 

Shakt. 

Colubkrj  d.f,  kol-u-ber'e-de,  1.  Tlie  True  Snakes, 
a family  of  poisonous  serpents,  in  which  all  the 
characteru>tic  properties  of  Ophidian  reptiles  arc 
highly  developed,  one  of  which  is  the  remarkable 
power  of  dilating  the  throat  to  snch  an  extraor- 
I dinary  degree,  ns  to  admit  of  swallowing  animals 

entire,  much  thicker  than  the  body  of  the  serpent 
1 itself.  Swuinson  classes  twenty-seven  genera  under 
this  family. 

Coludrina,  kol-u-l«ri'na,  9.  ( coluber , a snake,  Gr. 
in  allusion  to  its  twisted  snake-like  stems.)  Snake- 
wood,  a genus  of  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  and 
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axillary  flowers  in  crowded  cymes  or  fascicles: 
Order,  Rhainnacem. 

Cohurine,  kol  u-brin,  a.  (colubrinus,  Lat.)  Re- 
lating to  a serpent ; cunning ; crafty. 

Columba,  ko-lum'ba,  *.  ( columba , a pigeon,  Lat) 
The  Pigeon,  a genus  of  birds,  type  of  the  extensive 
family  Colmnbidse.  The  Ring-dove  or  Cushat,  C. 
pulumbu* ; the  Wood-pigeon  or  Stock-dove,  C.  1 
(Enas;  and  the  wild  Rock -pigeon,  C.  lima,  the  1 
stock  from  which  the  domestic  pigeon  is  derived, 
are  the  best  known  species  in  this  country.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  and  spread  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe : they  are  gregarious  and 
gentle  in  their  habits.  They  never  hatch  more  Ji 
than  two  eggs  at  a time,  but  breed  nine  or  ten 
times  a year. 

Columba- no aciii,  ko-lum'bs-no'a-ki,  t.  Noah's 
Dove,  a small  constellation  in  the  southern  hemi-  1 
sphere,  directly  below  Lepus,  and  on  the  west  of 
Argo  Navis  and  Canis  Major.  There  are  twenty- 
six  stars  in  this  as  tens  m. 

Columbarium,  ko-lum-ba're-um,  9.  (Latin.)  A 
pigeon-house.  The  plural  of  this  word  (colum-  !j 
baria)  was  applied  to  the  apertures  formed  in  the 
walls  of  the  andent  Roman  cemeteries  for  the  re-  1 
ccption  of  their  cinerary  urns. 

Col  u mb  ate,  kol-nm'bate,  9.  A salt  formed  by  the  | 
union  of  colambic  add  with  a base. 

Colum  Bella,  ho-lum-bcl'lu,  9.  (columna,  a column, 
and  bella,  pretty,  Lat-)  A genus  of  Molluscs, 
type  of  Swainson’s  subfamily  Columbellinai.  The 
shell  is  subfusiform ; spire  shorter  than  the  aper- 
ture ; outer  lip  gibbous,  inflected,  sinuated,  broad, 
and  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  crenated  or  toothed 
its  whole  length ; aperture  with  granular  teeth. 

Columbellxn.£,  ko-lum-bene-nc,  1.  A subfamily 
of  the  Strombid*  or  Wing-shells.  The  shells  of 
the  genera  are  small,  and  agree  in  the  important 
characters  of  Colum  bells. 

Columbia,  kol-um'be-a,  9.  (in  honour  of  Columbus, 
the  discoverer  of  America,  in  1493.)  A genus  of 
trees  resembling  the  elm,  with  axillary  racemes  of 
red  flowers,  natives  of  Java,  Celebes,  and  the 
Philippine  islands : Order,  Tiliaceee. 

Columbian,  ko-lum'be-an,  a.  Relating  to  America, 
as  named  afro-  Columbus. 

Columbic,  ko-lum'bik,  a.  Reluting  to,  or  contain- 
ing columbium. 

ColumbiDjE,  ko-lurnTje-dc,  9.  ( columba , a dove, 
Lat.)  A family  of  birds,  comprising  the  pigeons, 
doves,  and  turtles.  The  Columbkhc  have  the  bill 
moderate,  compressed,  and  covered  at  the  base  of 
the  upper  mandible  with  a soft  skin,  in  which  the 
nostrils  are  pierced,  and  more  or  less  curved  at  the  ! 
point;  the  feet  have  three  toes  divided  in  front,  j 
and  one  behind.  fi 

Colum  in  FKnous,  ko-lum-bifcr-us,  a.  Producing 
columbium. 

Columbine,  kol'am-bine,  a.  Of  a dove  colour; 
relating  to  a pigeon ; — s.  the  name  of  tlio  principal 
female  performer  in  a pantomime ; the  English 
name  of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Aquilcgia : 
Order,  Kannnculaccse. 

Colum  bite,  kol-um'bite,  9.  (from  its  being  dis- 
covered in  America.)  Tantalite,  a mineral  of  a 
greyish  or  a brownish -black  colour,  occurring  in 
small  crystals,  haring  the  form  of  quadrangular  stri-  , 
ated  prisms,  shining  externally,  and  variously  mo-  j 
dified.  It  is  a combination  of  the  oxide  of  tanta-  ] 
lum  w ith  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 


COLUMBIUM— COLUMN  A RIA. 


COLUWNEA— COMATE. 


COLUHBii  if,  kol-um'be-um,  a.  A metal  discovered 
in  1801,  by  Mr.  Hatchet,  in  a mineral  belonging 
to  the  British  Museum,  supposed  to  have  come 
from  America,  whence  named  Columbia.  When 
rendered  dense  by  pressure,  it  becomes  a conduc- 
tor of  electricity,  has  a metallic  lustre,  and  is  of 
an  iron-grey  colour.  Its  equivalent  is  185 ; its 
symbol,  Ta. ; from  its  also  being  named  Tantalite. 

Columella,  kol-um-mella,  s.  (Latin,  a little  pil- 
lar.) In  Botany,  the  axis  of  the  fruit  in  mosses. 
In  Conchology,  the  pillar  in  the  internal  support 
of  spiral  univalves,  round  which  the  shells  convo- 
lute. 

Columellia,  kol-n-melVa,  a.  (in  honour  of  Colu- 
mella, who  lived  42  years  before  Christ.)  A genus 
of  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Peru : Type 
of  the  natural  order  Columelliace®. 

Columelliace.e,  kol-u-mel-li-a'se-c,  i.  (cofun tel- 
Ua , one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exo- 
gens, consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite, 
pctiolate,  entire  leaves,  and  terminal  yellow  or 
whito  flowers,  resembling  those  of  Jnsminnm ; 
calyx  superior  and  five-parted ; corolla  inserted  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is 
rotate,  with  an  imbricated  aestivation ; limb  spread- 
ing and  five-lobed  ; stamens  two,  inserted  in  the 
thickened  part  of  the  throat,  opposite  the  angles 
of  the  calyx.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Jas- 
mines by  having  an  adherent  ovary,  by  its  undi- 
vided stigma,  and  lastly,  by  having  an  inferior 
| capsule  with  polyspermous  cells.  It  is  placed  by 
Liudley  in  his  Cincbonal  alliance,  between  Vac- 
ciniacee  and  Cincbonace®. 

COLUMN,  kol'lum,  a.  (co/tmma,  Lat.)  In  Architec- 
ture, a round  pillar,  the  parts  of  which  are  the 
1 base,  on  which  it  rests,  its  body  cslled  the  shaft, 
and  the  head  called  the  capital.  The  capital 
finishes  with  a horizontal  table  termed  the  abacus, 
and  the  base  commonly  stands  on  another  called 
the  plinth.  Columns  are  distinguished  into  the 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite, 
The  Tuscan  is  of  a massy,  rude,  and  simple  cha- 
racter ; the  Doric  is  next  in  strength  and  massive- 
ness to  the  Tuscan ; the  Ionic  is  more  slender  than 
the  Tuscan  and  Doric;  the  Corinthian  is  more 
f delicate  in  its  form  and  proportions,  and  enriched 
with  ornaments ; and  the  Composite  is  a species 
of  the  Corinthian ; — any  body  pressing  on  its  base, 
and  of  the  same  diameter  as  its  base.  In  Ana- 
tomy, applied  to  designate  such  parts  as  resemble 
a column,  as  the  ‘vertebral  column.*  In  Physics, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a quantity  of  any  fluid  show- 
ing an  altitude  greater  than  the  diameter  of  its 
base,  as  a ‘column  of  air.’  In  Botany,  the  central 
point  of  the  union  of  the  portions  of  seed-vessels. 
In  the  Military  art,  a long  and  deep  file  of  troops 
or  baggage.  In  Letterpress  Printing,  a division 
of  a page,  which  may  contain  two  or  more  columns. 

COLUMN  a,  ko-lum'na,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy,  a 
column,  as  the  velum  palati,  and  the  columna 
cornea , or  the  muscular  fasciculi  of  the  heart. 

CoLUMNAB,  ko-lum'nar,  a.  Formed  in  columns; 
having  the  form  of  columns.  In  Botany,  applied 
when  the  stamens  of  a plant,  as  in  Malva,  rise 
vertically  like  a little  colnmn  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  on  which  account  the  Malvace®  were  termed 
Columnatir,  in  the  system  of  Linn® ns. 

Column abia,  kol-ura-na're-a,  $.  A genus  of  Zoo- 
phytes belonging  to  the  Polypi,  or  coral  family,  so 
named  from  the  columnar  form  of  the  axis. 


Coi.umnea,  kol-um'ne-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Fabius 
Columns.)  A genus  of  creeping  or  climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies : Order, 
Gesnerace®. 

Colubes,  ko-lurze',  $.  (kofovros,  Gr.)  A name  I 
given  originally  to  any  two  great  circles  of  the 
sphere,  passing  through  the  poles,  bat  now  restricted 
to  the  circles  which  pass  through  the  equinoxes 
and  the  solstices : one  passing  through  the  equi- 
noctial points  of  Aries  and  Libra,  and  the  other 
the  solstitial  points  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  The  j 
first  is  termed  the  eqttmoctial,  and  the  second 
the  solstitial  colure.  They  divide  the  ecliptic  into 
four  equal  parts,  and  mark  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Coluria,  ko-lu're-a,  *.  (kolovros,  deprived  of  a tail, 
Gr.  from  the  tail  not  being  so  conspicuous  as  in 
the  allied  genera.)  A genus  of  plants  with  yellow  I 
flowers,  resembling  potentilla : Order,  Rosace®. 

Colctea,  kol-u  te'a,  s.  ( kolouo , I amputate,  Gr. 
from  the  plant  being  said  to  die  when  its  branches 
are  cut  off.)  Bladder  Senna,  a genus  of  Legumin- 
ous shrubs:  the  leaves  of  C.  arborercens,  which  is 
found  in  the  ascent  to  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  where 
scarcely  any  other  plant  is  to  be  met  with,  answer  | ! 
all  the  purposes  of  senna : Tribe,  Lotea?. 

Colydi  DM,  ko-lid'e-um,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  ; 
insects:  Family;  Rbyncophora. 

Colymretes,  ko-  litn-be'tes,  s.  (kohjmbetes,  a diver  ij 
or  swimmer,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects of  the  tribe  Hydrocanthari : Family,  Car- 
nivora. 

Colymbus,  ko-Iim'bus,  #.  ( kolymbos , diving  bird. 
Gr.)  The  Divers,  a genus  of  the  Anntid®,  or  Duck 
family,  forming  the  type  of  Swainson’a  subfamily 
Colymbidtr , in  which  the  bill  ia  more  or  le«  conic; 
tbe  feet  with  the  toes  partly  webbed,  partly  pin- 
nated, and  the  tarsus  compressed.  As  the  name 
implies,  they  dive  for  the  fish  on  which  they  feed,  ij 

COLYBIUM,  ko-le're-um,  s.  ( kofyc , I stop,  and  rhout, 
a running,  Gr.)  An  eye-wash. 

Com,  kom,  a.  Used  in  composition  as  a prefix,  to 
denote  with,  to,  or  against. 

Coma,  ko'ms,  s.  (komo,  hair,  Gr.)  In  Astronomy, 
the  hairy  appearance  that  surrounds  a comet,  when  I 
the  earth  is  between  the  comet  and  the  sun.  In 
Botany,  the  collection  of  branches  of  a forest  tree,  j j 
also  a bract  which  is  empty  and  terminates  in  an  ; 
inflorescence.  Coma  Berenices,  a constellation  of 
tbe  northern  hemisphere.  It  contains  forty-three  j 
stars,  ten  being  represented  as  of  the  fourth  mag-  ; 
nitude,  and  the  rest  of  lesser  magnitudes. — ( koma , ; ! 
profound  sleep,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a morbid  con-  j 
dition  of  the  brain,  attended  with  the  loss  of  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  motion,  the  patient  lying  as  ! 
if  in  a profound  sleep. 

Com  aro»'SI8,  ko-ma-rop'sis,  s.  (komaron,  the  plant 
Comarum,  and  opsis,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  . 
herbs,  natives  of  Canada  and  Siberia : Order, 
Rosace®. 

Com  AST,  ko 'mart,  a.  A treaty;  article;  agreement. 

By  the  namr  remtu rt, 

Anri  carriage  of  the  article*  design'd. 

Ilia  fall  to  Hamlet. — tkukt. 

Comarum,  kom-a'rum,  s.  (komarot, the  arbutus,  Gr. 
from  its  being  similar  in  ita  fruit.)  A genus  of 
creeping  herbareous  plants,  with  broad  pinnate  and 
ternate  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  purple 
flowers : Order,  Rosace®. 

Comate,  kom'ate,  a.  (comatus,  hairy,  Lat.)  Haiiy; 


COMATE— COMBINATION.  COMBINE— COMBUSTION. 


In  appearance,  encompassed  with  a coma.  Used 
in  Entymology,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
only  is  covered  with  long  hairs. 

Oomatk,  ko-mate',  t.  (co,  and  mate.)  A companion. 

Comatose,  kom'a-tose,)  o.  (coma, drowsiness, Lat.) 

CoMATOUB,  kom'a-tus,  jT  Lethargic ; disposed  to 
sleep  ; drowsy ; affected  with  coma. 

Comatula,  ko- mat'u- la,  s.  (dwmro,  I have  long 
hair,  fu/e,  hardness  of  skin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the 
Crinoidea,  furnished  with  fire  large  articulated 
ravs,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  or  three, 
faring  two  rays  of  articulated  threads.  The 
Comatula  is  interesting,  as  presenting  a confor- 
mity of  structure  with  that  of  the  Pentncrinate, 
and  its  being  thus  allied  to  animals  which  appear 
to  have  existed  in  vast  numbers  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  our  earth.  The  Comatula,  however,  wants  the 
6tcm,  on  which  Crinoidea  have  their  bodies  and 
tentacula  placed,  or  has  it  only  represented  by  a 
single  plate. 

Comb,  koine,  $.  ( comb , Sax.)  An  instrument  with 
teeth,  used  in  separating,  cleansing,  and  dressing 
flax,  wool,  or  hair ; the  red  fleshy  tuft  or  crest 
growing  on  a cock’s  head ; the  cavities  or  lodg- 
ments in  which  bees  deposit  their  homy ; a dry 
measure  of  four  bushels.  In  a ship,  a little  piece 
of  timber  set  under  the  lower  part  of  the  beak- 
head,  near  the  middle.  Comb -brush , a brush 

constructed  for  cleansing  combs ; — r.  a.  to  divide, 
clean,  and  adjust  the  hair  with  a comb. 

Comb,  ) kome  or  koom,  i.  (cicm,  Welsh.)  A pro- 

CoMBB,  > vincial  term,  defined  by  Dr.  Buckland 

Coombe,)  to  be  that  nnwatered  portion  of  a val- 
ley which  forms  its  continuation  beyond,  and  above 
the  most  elevated  spring  that  issues  into  it ; at 
this  point,  or  spring-head,  the  valley  ends,  and 
the  ravine  begins;  a narrow  undulating  ravine. 

Combat,  kum'bat,  t?.  n.  ( combattre,  Fr.)  To  fight; 
to  oppose  or  struggle  with  a hostile  force  ; to  act 
in  opposition; — v.  a.  to  oppose;  to  fight  with; 
to  contend  against; — t.  (FrcDchu)  a contest  or 
battle  ; strife ; opposition ; a duel.  In  ancient 
Law,  a formal  trial  of  some  doubtful  cause  or  quar- 
rel, by  the  swords  or  battons  of  two  disputants. 

Com  datable,  kum'bat-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  com- 
bated or  opposed. 

Combatant,  kum'Ua-tant,  #.  One  who  fights  or 
combats  with  another;  a duellist  or  antagonist;  a 
champion ; one  who  opposes  another  in  argument 
or  controversy ; — a.  disposed  to  quarrel  or  contend 
with  others. 

Comb  ate  r,  kum'ba-tur,  ».  One  who  combats  or 
contends  with  others. 

Combative,  kum'ba-tiv,  a.  Of  a disposition  to 
combat  others. 

Combativenebb,  kum'ba-tiv-nes,  a.  Disposition 
to  combat  This  term  is  also  used  by  Phrenologists 
to  denote  courage ; quarrelsomeness,  &c. 

Comber,  knm'bur,  a.  ( komber , Dut.)  Trouble; 
vexation. — Obsolete. 

Comber,  ko'mur,  s.  One  whoso  occupation  ia  to 
comb  wool,  &c. 

Comiunabi.e,  kom-bi'na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
united  with. 

Combinablkness,  kom-bi'nt-bl-nes,  a.  State  of 
being  combined  ; possibility  of  being  combined. 

Combinate,  koin'bc-nato, a.  Betrothed;  promised; 
settled  by  compact : a term  used  by  Shakspcre. — 
Obsolete. 

Combination,  kom  bc-na'sliun,  s.  (onJjinaiton. 
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Fr.)  A union  or  association  of  persons  to  effect 
some  particular  object ; union  of  particulars.  ! 
In  law,  an  assemblage  of  persons  illegally  met,  I 
and  with  an  intent  to  do  unlawful  acts  In  Ma>  1 
t hematics,  the  vnrialion  or  alteration  of  any  mini-  ' 
her  of  quantities,  letters,  sounds,  or  the  like,  in  all 
the  different  manners  possible.  In  Chemistry,  the 
union  of  two  or  more  particles  of  different  bodies, 
cither  simple  or  compound,  by  chemical  affinity ; 
bodies  combine  with  each  other  only  in  relative 
proportions,  termed  equivalents ; thus,  water  is  a 
compound  of  I atom  of  oxygen  and  1 of  hydrogen, 
forming  what  is  termed  a binary  compound.  The 
composition  of  bodies  is  fixed  and  invariable. 
Sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  is  always  composed 
of  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and  24  of  oxygen,  and 
water  of  one  1 of  hydrogen,  and  8 of  oxygen,  an  ] 
atom  of  sulphuric  add  is  therefore  represented  by  ! 
16  -|-  24  =40;  and  water  1 -J—  8 = 0.  When  | 
one  body  A unites  with  another  body  B in  two  i 
or  more  proportions,  the  quantities  of  the  latter 
united  with  the  quantities  of  the  former,  bear  to  j 
each  other  a very  simple  ratio,  A uniting  with  1,  ;• 
2,  3,  4,  6,  &c. ; or  with  1,  1$,  2,  24,  &c.  of  R.  | 

Combine,  kom-bine',  v.  a.  (cowWner,  Fr.)  To  join  | 
together;  to  link  in  union;  to  agree;  to  accord; 
to  settle  by  compact;  to  join  words  or  ideas  to- 
gether; oppo«>d  to  anulyzo; — r.  n.  to  coalesce; 
to  unite  or  agree;  to  unite  in  friendship  or  design;  j 
to  unite  by  affinity. 

Combiner,  kom-bi'nar,  s.  The  person  or  thing  that  i 
combines. 

Com  bless,  komelcs,  o.  Without  a comb  or  crest. 

Com  hrktac  e.k,  kom-bre-ta'se-e,  s.  (combretum,  ono 
of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrnbs,  chiefly  tropi- 
cal, with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  and  axillary  I 
or  terminal  spikes  or  racemes  of  flowers ; ovary ; 
one-cclled;  ovules  pendulous;  seeds  without  albu- 
men; cotyledons  convolute;  petals  rising  from  the 
orifice  of  the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  the  lobes, 
stamens  rising  from  the  same  part.  Placed  by 
Lindley  in  his  Myrtal  alliance. 

Combretum,  kom-bre'tum,  s.  (a  name  given  by 
Pliny  to  a climbing  plant,  but  to  which  now  un- 
known.) A genus  of  plants ; Type  of  the  natural 
order  Combretacese. 

Combcbt,  kom -bust',  a.  (comfrushu,  Lat.)  In  As- 
tronomy, a planet  is  said  to  be  combust,  or  in  com- 
bustion, when  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  or 
not  distant  from  it  above  half  its  disk. 

Combustible,  kom-bus'te-bl,  o.  (French,  from 
combwo , I bum,  Lat.)  Huving  the  quality  of  , 
igniting;  susceptible  of  fire; — i.  a substance  that 
will  take  fire  and  bum. 

Combustibleness,  kom-bus'tc-bl-ncs,  ) #.  The 

Combustibility,  korn-bus-tc-bil'c-tc,  j quality 
of  taking  fire  and  burning;  aptness  to  ignite. 

COMBUSTION,  kom-bnst'yim,  ».  ( combustio , Lat.) 

A process  by  which  both  light  and  heat  are  emit- 
ted by  chemical  agency:  thus,  the  carbon  of  wood  1 
or  coal  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  ! 
in  ordinary  combustion,  funning  carbonic  acid  gas. 
All  union  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
&c.,  with  oyygen,  is  combustion ; this  is  constantly 
going  on  in  the  lungs  of  all  animals,  and  generat- 
ing heat,  but  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  produo* 
light;  hut  if  the  temperature  were  raised  only  a 
few  degrees,  it  would  be  possible  for  light  to  bo 
emitted;  accordingly,  well  authenticated  cases  are 
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COMBUSTIVE — COMESTIBLE.  COMET— COMICALNESS. 

given  of  persons  addicted  to  ardent  spirits  having 
ignited  and  been  burned  up  by  what  is  termed 
t spontaneous  animal  com bustiou ; tumult;  burry. 

COMBUSTIVE,  kom-bus'tiv,  a.  Liable  or  disposed 
to  take  fire. 

Come,  kum,  v.  n.  (cumon,  Sax.)  Past  came,  past 
part.  come.  To  remove  from  a distant  to  a nearer 
place ; to  arrive ; to  draw  near ; to  move  in  any 
manner  towards  another;  to  proceed;  to  issue;  to 
advance  from  one  stage  or  condition  to  another ; 
to  attain  any  condition  or  character ; to  happen ; 

| to  come  about,  to  come  to  pass ; to  fall  out ; to 
i change ; to  come  round ; to  come  again,  to  re- 
turn ; to  come  at,  to  reach ; to  obtain ; to  gun  ; 

| to  come  by,  to  obtain ; to  gain ; to  require ; to 
come  in,  to  enter;  to  comply;  to  yield;  to  become 
modish;  to  come  in  for,  to  be  early  enough  to  ob- 
tain ; to  come  in  to,  to  join  with ; to  bring  help ; 

' to  come  qf,  to  proceed,  as  a descendant  from  an- 
cestors ; to  proceed,  as  effects  from  their  causes ; 
to  come  off,  to  deviate ; to  depart  from  a rule ; to 
escape ; to  come  off  from,  to  leave;  to  forbear;  to 
come  on,  to  make  progress ; to  advance  to  com- 
bat; to  thrive;  to  grow  big;  to  come  over , to  re- 
peat an  act ; to  revolt ; to  come  out,  to  be  made 
public ; to  appear  upon  trial ; to  be  discovered ; 
to  come  with,  to  give  vent  to ; to  come  to,  to  con- 
sent or  yield ; to  amount  to  5 to  come  to  himself, 
to  recover  his  senses;  to  come  to  pass , to  be  effect- 
ed ; to  fall  out;  to  come  up,  to  make  appearance; 
to  grow  out  of  the  ground ; to  come  into  use ; to 
come  up  with,  to  overtake ; to  come  upon,  to  in- 
vade ; to  attack ; to  come,  in  futurity. 

Note.— Come  is  a word  of  various  and  extended  appli- 
j cation,  but  it  uniformly  preserve*  its  radical  siguirt- 
{ cation  of  tcndcucj  in  some  direction. 

j Comedian,  ko-me'de-an,  s.  ( comedien,  Fr.)  An 
actor  or  player  in  comedy ; a player  in  general, 
male  or  female ; a writer  of  comedy. 

Comedy,  kom'mc-de,s.(comarf*o,Lat»)  A dramatic 
composition  of  a light  and  humorous  kind,  and 
intended  to  represent  the  follies  and  eccentricities 
of  individuals  or  society. 

Comelily,  kum'le-lc,  ad.  In  a graceful  or  decent 
manner. — Seldom  used. 

! Comeliness,  kumTc-nes,  s.  Grace;  beauty;  dig- 
nity; that  which  is  suitable  in  form  or  manner. 

COMELY,  kumle,  a.  (annum.  Sax.)  Graceful; 
decent;  handsome;  suitable;  in  keeping  with 
order,  dignity,  and  propriety ; — ad.  handsomely ; 
gracefully;  decently. 

Com  Krii onus,  ko-mef  o-rus,  1.  (home,  hair  of  the 
head,  and  phorto,  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes, 
with  two  dornsl  fins;  ventrab  wanting;  muzzle 
oblong,  broad,  and  depressed ; pectorals  very  long ; 
gill  opening  large,  with  seven  rap ; Family,  Go- 
bidae. 

Comer,  kum'ur,  s.  One  who  approaches  or  has 
arrived. 

CoMKsrKKif  a,  ko-me-sper'ma,  s.  (home,  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  sperm  a,  a seed,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
the  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  seeds.)  A genus 
of  shrubs,  with  small  flowers  disposed  in  compound 
panicles,  or  simple  raceme*. 

Comeshation,  kom-es-  sa'slmn,  s.  (comessatio,  Lat.) 
Feasting  or  revelling. — Seldom  used. 

Where  I tee  no  drunken  eomrssatwms,  no  rebellious 
! routs,  no  violent  oppression*.— Bp.  Halt. 

Comestible,  ko-mee'te-bl,  a.  (French.)  Fit  to  be 
eaten;  eatable. — Obsolete. 

1 _ Sl 

Comet,  kom'it,  s.  (come/a,  Lot.  kometes,  Gr.)  A j 
name  given  to  those  celestial  bodies  which  are  con-  | 
nccted  with  the  solar  system,  and  revolve  round  ' 
the  sun  in  vastly  elongated  orbits.  They  are  only 
visible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  their 
perihelion,  when  they  are  usually  accompanied  with 
a long  luminous  train,  called  the  tail  or  beard ; — 
a game  at  cards. 

Cometarium,  kom-me-ta're-um,)  s.  A machine 
Comet  ary,  kom'me-ta-re,  j so  constructed 

os  to  represent  the  revolution  of  a comet  round  the 
sun. 

Cometart,  kom'me-ta-re,  \ a.  Relating  to  a 1 
Cometic,  ko-met'ik,  ) comet. 

Cometes,  ko-me'tes,  s.  ( kometes , having  kmg  hair,  , 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  so  named 
from  their  antennae  being  furnished  with  hairy  ap- 
pendages : Family,  Longicornea. 

Comet-  like,  kom'it- like,  a.  Resembling  a comet ; 

exciting  wonder  and  amazement. 

Comktocraphy,  kom-ifc-og'gra-fe,  1.  ( cometa , and 
grapho,  I write,  Lat)  A description  of^  or  trea- 
tise on  comets. 

Comfit,  kum'fit,  s.  (comfitvre,  Fr.)  A diy  sweet- 
meat; any  kind  of  fruit  or  root  preserved  with 
sugar  and  dried; — r.  n.  to  preserve  dry  with  sugar. 
Com  f itu re. — See  Comfit 
Comport,  kum'furt,  r.  a.  (com,  with,  and  fortune , 

I mako  happy,  Lat)  To  console;  to  invigorate; 
to  enliven;  to  strengthen;  to  strengthen  the  mind 
under  the  pressure  of  calamity;  to  cheer  or  relieve 
from  depression; — s.  support;  assistance;  counte- 
nance ; consolation ; support  under  calamity  or 
danger  ; relief  from  mental  or  physical  suffering ; 
that  which  gives  consolation  or  support  in  cala- 
* mity ; that  which  gives  security  from  want. 
Comfortable,  knm'fur-ta-W,  a.  Receiving  com- 
fort ; susceptible  of  comfort ; cheerful ; admitting 
comfort ; being  in  a state  of  ease,  competence,  or 
enjoyment;  dispensing  comfort ; having  the  power 
of  giving  comfort. 

Comfortableness,  kum'fur-ta-bl-nes,  1.  A state 
of  comfort. 

Comfortably,  kom'fur-ta-ble,  ad.  In  a comfort- 
able manner ; with  cheerfulness ; without  despair. 
Comforter,  kum'fur-tur,  s.  One  who  administers 
comfort  or  consolation  to  the  distressed ; one  who 
strengthens  or  support*  the  mind ; one  of  the  titles 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Com  poutful,  kuinTurt-fril,  CL  Full  of  comfort — 
Obsolete. 

Comfortless,  kum'fnrt-les,  a.  Without  comfort 
COMFORTLESKNEMS,  kum'fnrt-lcs-nes,  1.  The  state 
of  being  comfortless. 

Comfortre88,  kum'furt-res,  s.  A female  who  ad- 
ministers consolation  or  support 
Com  FREY,  kom'fray,  s.  The  English  name  of  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Symphytum.  The  herb  Com- 
frey,  S.  officinale,  is  a British  species ; as  also,  S.  tu- 
berosa.  The  root  of  the  former  is  used  in  cases 
where  emollients  or  demulcents  are  in  use,  as  in 
irritation  of  the  throat,  intestines,  and  bladder. 
Comic,  kom'ik,  ) 0.  Relating  to  comedy,  as 

Comical,  koin'e-kal,i  distinguished  from  tragedy; 

exciting  mirth  ; droll;  sportive;  diverting. 
Comically,  kom'e-kal-le,  ad  In  such  a manner  ’ 
as  to  exdte  mirth ; befitting  comedy ; in  a comical 
manner. 

Comicalness,  kom'e-kal-nea,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  comical ; the  power  of  exciting  mirth. 
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Coming,  turn 'mine,  t.  The  act  of  coining;  ap- 
proach ; state  of  being  come ; arrival. 

Coming-in,  kum'ming-in,  a,  Introduction;  sub- 
mission; revenue;  income. 

What  are  thy  rents  T what  are  thy  txrminpt-in  f 
0 ceremony  f show  me  but  thy  worth.— Shaka. 

Comitia,  ko-mo'.she-n,  a.  pL  (Latin.)  In  ancient 
Rome,  assemblies  of  the  people  publicly  convened 
by  a magistrate  to  give  their  votes  on  any  general 
question;  originally  the  people  gave  their  votes 
viva  voce,  but  the  system  was  superseded  by  the 
use  of  tablets. 

Comitia i.,  ko-mish'al,  a.  Relating  to  the  comitia, 
or  popular  assemblies  of  the  Romaus ; relating  to 
an  order  of  presbyterian  assemblies. 

Comity,  kom'e-te,  a.  (comiias,  Lat.)  Courtesy; 
civility;  suavity  of  manners;  good-breeding. 

Comizophyte,  ko-miz'o-fite,  a.  ( komizo , I carry, 
and  phyton , a plant,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Nccker  to  plants,  the  corollas  of  which  are  fur- 
nished with  stamens. 

Comma,  kom'ma,  a.  (lommn,  Gr.)  In  Composition, 
a point  or  character  marked  thna  ( , ) serving  to 
denote  a short  pause,  and  to  divide  the  members 
of  a period.  In  Music,  a comma  is  the  difference 
between  two  sounds  whose  ratio  is  81:80,  or 
the  difference  between  the  major  tone  C D ( |) 
and  the  minor  tone  DF^/j).  Practically,  it  is 
the  ninth  part  of  a major  tone; — distinction  in  a 
general  sense. 

Command,  kom-mandr,  t>.  a.  (commander,  Fr. 
mando , Lat.)  To  govern;  to  give  orders  to;  to 
hold  in  subjection  to;  to  order;  to  direct  to  be 
done ; to  have  in  power ; to  overlook ; to  have  so 
subject  as  that  it  may  be  seen  or  annoyed ; to  lead 
as  a general ; — r. ».  to  have  the  supreme  autbo-, 
! rity;  to  possess  the  chief  power;  to  govern; — *. 
the  right  of  commanding;  power;  supreme  autho- 
rity; cogent  authority;  despotism;  the  act  of 
commanding ; the  mandate  uttered ; order  given ; 
the  power  of  overlooking  or  surveying  any  place ; 
that  which  is  commanded ; order ; message. 

Commandable,  kom-man 'da- bl,  a.  That  may 
be  commanded. 

Commandant,  kom-man 'dant,  s.  (French.)  A com- 
manding officer  of  a place,  or  of  a body  of  forces. 

Commandatort,  koin-man'da-to-re,  a.  Having 
the  force  of  a command. 

Commander,  kom-man 'dur,  *.  One  who  has  su- 
premo authority ; a leader ; a chief;  a heavy 
beetle,  or  wooden  mallet,  used  in  paving ; the 
name  of  a surgical  instrument.  Commander -in- 
i chief,  an  officer  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  supreme 
command  over  all  the  land  forces  in  Great  Britain. 

CommaNPERY,  kora-man'dur-e,)  a.  (commanderie, 

Conmanpry,  kom-man'dre,  > Fr.)  A kind  of 
benefice  or  fixed  revenue  belonging  to  certain 
foreign  orders,  and  conferred  on  knights  who  had 
done  considerable  services  to  the  order. 

! Commanding,  kom-inan'ding,  a.  Controlling  by 
influence ; having  an  air  or  mein  of  dignity  and 
authority. 

Commandingly,  kom-man'ding-le,<id  In  a com- 
manding or  powerful  manner. 

Commandment,  kom-mand'ment,  a.  Mandate; 
command;  order;  precept;  authority;  by  way  of 
eminence,  a precept  of  the  decalogue  or  moral  luw, 
given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai 

Comm  and k i. as,  kom-man'dre*,  a.  A female  in- 
vests! with  supreme  authority, 
as 


Commark,  kom'rnark,  i.  (comarque,  old  Fr.)  The 
frontier  of  a country. 

Com  materia  i.,  kom-ma-te're-al.  a.  Consisting  of 
the  same  matter  with  another  thing. 

Com  materiality,  koin-ma-te-re-al'e-te,  a.  Par- 
ticipation of  the  same  matter. 

Commatic,  kom-raatik,  o.  (kommci,  a little  piece, 
Gr.)  Brief ; concise. 

CoMMATlSM,  kum'ina-tizm,  a.  Conciseness;  brief- 
ness. 

Com  measurable. — See  Commensurable. 

Comm  elynac  els,  kom -mel-e-na'se-e, ) a.  (enmme- 

Commelynjle,  kom-me-lin'e-e,  ) lyno,  one 
of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogens, 
consisting  chiefly  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  flat 
narrow  leaves  sheathing  at  the  base ; three  sepals 
opposite  the  carpels;  three  petals;  three  or  six 
stamens ; ovary  three-celled ; style  one ; stigma 
one ; capsules  two  or  three-celled ; natives  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  New  Holland,  and  Africa. 

Commemorable,  kom  - mein ' mo  - ra  - bl,  a.  (com- 
memorabilia , Lat.)  Memorable ; worthy  of  bring 
kept  in  remembrance. 

Commemorate,  kom-mcm'mo-rate,  p.  a.  (comme- 
mero,  Lat.)  To  keep  iu  remembrance  by  a solemn 
act;  to  celebrate  with  honour  and  solemnity. 

Commemoration,  kom-mem-mo-ra'sbun,  a.  The 
act  of  honouring  the  memory  of  some  person  by 
solemn  observances,  or  public  celebration. 

Commemorative,  kom  mem'mo-ra-tiv,  > ; 

Commemoratory,  icom-mem'mo-ra-to-re,  ) 

Tending  to  preserve  tbe  memory  of  anything. 

Commence,  kom-mens',  v.  n.  (commencer,  Fr.)  To 
begin;  to  take  rise  or  origiu;  to  take  a new 
character;  to  have  first  existence;  to  take  an 
academical  degree ; — p.  a.  to  begin ; to  make  a 
beginning  of. 

Commencement,  kom-mens'mrnt,  $.  Beginning ; 1 
origin;  first  existence;  tbe  time  when  students  ] 
in  college  commence  bachelors ; an  annual  public 
assembly  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  or  the  [ 
day  on  which  degrees  are  publicly  conferred  on  . 
students. 

Commend,  kom-mend',  v.  a.  (commendo,  Lat.)  To 
represent  as  worthy  of  notice,  regard,  or  kind-  ■ 
ness;  to  recommend;  to  give  in  cliarge,  or  deliver 
up  with  confidence;  to  praise;  to  mention  with 
approbation ; to  recommend  to  favour  or  notice ; 
to  intmst;  to  send; — a.  commendation. — Obso- 
lete as  a substantive. 

Tell  her  I send  to  her  my  kind  commends; 

Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  delivered. — Shalra. 

Commendable,  kom-mcn'da-bl,  o.  Laudable; 
worthy  of  praise  or  approbation;  that  may  be 
commended. 

Cowmen  da  bleness,  kom-mcn'dn-bl-ncs,  a.  The 
state  of  being  commendable. 

Comm  end  ably,  kom-men'da-ble,  ad.  Laudably; 
in  a praiseworthy  manner. 

Comm kn dam,  kom-men'dam,  a.  In  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  the  trust  or  administration  of  the  revenues  of 
a benefice  given  to  a layman  in  order  to  make  re- 
pairs— or  to  a clerk,  to  perform  tbe  pastoral  du  - 
tics  of  the  benefice  till  a proper  incumbent  is 
provided 

COMMENDATART,  kom-mcn-da'tar-e,  a.  (rommen- 
dtitnirc,  Fr.)  One  who  holds  a living  in  cotn- 
mendam. 

Commendation,  kom-mm-da'shun,  a.  ( commcnda - 
(in,  Lat.)  Recommendation ; favourable  repre- 
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senUtion ; praise ; declaration  of  esteem  ; ground 
of  praise ; respects ; message  of  love. 

Com  mendator,  kom-men'da-tur,  $.  One  who 
holds  a benefice  or  ecclesiastical  digait j in  com- 
mendara,  usually  with  a bishopric. 

Commendatory,  kom-men'da-tur-e,  a.  Favour- 
ably representative  ; containing  praise ; holding  a 
benefice; — a.  a commendation ; eulogy;  declara- 
tion of  esteem. 

Commkndkr,  kom-men'dur,  i.  One  who  praises 
or  commends  another. 

Commensal,  kom-men'sal,  $.  (commcnsnlu,  Lat.) 
One  who  eats  at  the  same  tabic. — Obsolete. 

Commi.nsalitv,  korn-men-sal'e-tc,  t.  Fellowship 
at  table ; tbe  custom  of  eating  together. — Obsolete. 

I They  being  enjoined  and  prohibited  certain  foods, 

I thereby  to  avoid  community  with  the  Gentiles,  upon 

promiscuous  ootnmensalUp.— hroten. 

Com  men  s ation,  kom-mrn-sa'shon,  a.  (con,  to- 
gether, and  mensa,  a table,  Lat.)  Eating  at  the 
same  table. — Obsolete. 

! Commensurability,  kom-men-su-ra-bil'e-t*,  ) t. 

Covmensuram.kness,  kom-men'su-ra-bl-ncs,) 
Tbe  capacity  of  being  compared  with  another 
in  measure,  or  of  being  measured  by  another; 

I I proportion. 

Commensurable,  kom-men'sii-ra-bl,  a.  (French.) 
i Reducible  to  a common  measure.  In  Geometry, 
quantities  are  said  to  be  commensurable  when  they 
are  divisible  by  a common  measure  and  leave  no 
i remainder.  m 

Commensurablt,  kom-men'su-ra-ble,  ad.  In  a 
1 commensurable  manner. 

Commensurate,  kom  - men  'su-  rate,  v.  a.  (con, 
and  meruura,  a measure,  Lat.)  To  reduce  to 
a common  measure; — a.  equal ; proportional. 

CoMMENSCRATRLT,kom-men'su-rate-le,  ad.  With 
the  capacity  of  measuring  or  being  measured  by 
some  other  thing. 

Commeksuratkkebs,  kom  - men  'su  - rate  - nea,  i. 
Tbe  quality  of  being  commensurate. 

Commensuration,  kom-men-su-ra'shnn,  ».  Pro- 
portion; reduction  of  things  to  some  common 
measure. 

Comment,  kom-ment',  r.  ».  (commentor,  Lat.)  To 
annotate;  to  write  notes  upon  a book;  to  ex- 
pound ; to  explain  ; to  make  remarks  or  observa- 
tions;— t*.  a.  to  explain;  to  devise;  to  feign. — 
Obsolete  as  an  active  verb. 

Wlirre  were  ye  bom  1 some  say  In  Crete  by  name, 
i Others  in  Thebe*,  and  others  otherwhere  ; 

But  wheresoever,  they  cuounoit  the  same.— Spentor. 

Comment,  kom'ment,  i.  Annotation  on  an  author's 
works;  notes;  exposition;  remarks. 

Commentary,  kotn'men-tar-e,  $.  An  exposition ; 
an  illustration  or  explanation  of  difficult  or  ob- 
scure passages  in  an  author’s  writings;  a book  of 
annotations  or  remarks ; a memoir,  or  historical 
narrative. 

Commentate,  kom'men-tate,  v.  n . To  annotate; 

, to  write  notes  upon. — Seldom  used. 

Must  I for  Shakspeare  no  compassion  feel. 

Almost  eat  up  by  eommueutatinj  seal  ?— 

J’urtuUi  tf  Literature. 

! Commentator,  kom'men-tay-tur,  a.  Onewbocom- 
| ments  on  the  productions  of  others ; an  expositor 
or  annotator. 

I Commentkr,  kom-men'tnr,  $.  One  who  writes 
comments ; an  annotator. 

i Commektitious,  kom-men-ti!<h'us,  a.  (commenii- 
tius,  Lat)  Invented ; fictitious  ; imaginary. 


Commerce,  kom 'mere,  t.  (French.)  Intercourse  ; 
the  interchange  of  commodities,  whether  manu-  ; 
facturcs,  agricultural  products,  or  property  of  any  j 
kind,  for  money  or  for  other  commodities ; trade  j 
or  traffic  between  individuals  or  nations;  familiar 
intercourse  between  the  sexes ; reciprocal  inter-  j 
change;  — r.  n.  to  traffic;  to  hold  intercourse 
with. — Seldom  used  as  a verb. 

Commercial,  kom-mcr'shal,  «.  Relating  to  com- 
merce or  traffic ; engaged  in  commerce ; resulting 
from  commerce. 

Commercially,  kom-mer'shal-le,  ad.  In  a com-  j 
mcrcial  new. 

Comm  ere,  kom-mcre',  s.  (mere,  a mother,  Fr.)  A 
common  mother. — Obsolete. 

Commkksoma,  kom-mer-so'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of 
Dr.  P.  Commcreon.)  A genua  of  plants,  chiefly 
natives  of  Japan  and  the  East  Indies;  Order,  j 
Rvttneriaccae.  # 

Commetio. — See  Cosmetic. 

Comm  la,  kom'me-a,  a.  A genua  of  plants,  natives  j 
of  Cochin  China : Order,  Euphorbiaceee. 

Comm ic rate,  kom'me-grate,  v.  n.  ( commigro , Lat.) 

To  remove  in  a body  from  one  country  or  place  to 
another ; to  migrate  in  company. 

Commiqration,  kom-mc-gra  ttbun,r.  The  removal 
of  a large  body  of  people  from  one  place  or  coun- 
try to  another,  with  a view  to  a fixed  rcsidenoe. 

Commination,  kom-me-na'shun,  ».  ( [cvntminntio^ , 
Lat.)  A threat  or  denunciation  of  punishment  or  ! 
of  vengeance;  the  re-tit al  of  God’s  threatening*,  I 
as  contained  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  appointed  to  be  read  on  the  first  day  of  j 
Lent. 

ComminatoRY,  kom-min'a-tur-e,  a.  Denuncio-  , 
tory ; threatening. 

Comming lk,  kom-  ming' gl, v.  a.  (commiscoo,  I mingle,  I 
Lat.)  To  mix  into  one  mass;  to  unite  intimately; 
to  blend ; — r.  n.  to  unite  one  with  another. 

Ccmmjnuate,  kom-min'n-atc,  v.  a.  ( comminuo , I 
break  in  pieces,  Lat.)  To  grind. — Obsolete. 

Com  sun  ui  RLE,  kom-min'u-e-bl,  a.  Reducible  to 
powder. 

Comminute,  kom'me-nute,  r.  a.  (comminuo,  Lat.) 

To  break  into  small  parts;  to  grind  or  reduce  to  . 
a powder ; to  pulverize. 

Comminuted,  kom-min'u-ted,  a.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  a fracture,  when  a bone  ia  broken  into 
several  pieces. 

Comminution,  kom-me-nu'shun,  $.  The  act  of  re- 
ducing or  breaking  into  small  parts ; pulverization ; 
attenuation. 

Commiseradle,  kcm-miz'er-a-bl,  a.  (coo,  and 
miser,  pitiful,  Lat.)  Worthy  of  compassion ; piti- 
able; that  may  excite  commiseration  or  sympathy. 

— Seldom  used. 

Commiserate,  kom-miz'er-atc,  v. a.  ( commisertor , 
Lat.)  To  pity;  to  look  on  with  compassion;  to 
feel  sorrow  or  regret  for  the  sufferings  of  another. 

Commiseration,  kom-miz-er-a'shun,  a.  Pity; 
compassion ; tenderness  or  concern  for  the  wants 
and  sufferings  of  others. 

Commiserative,  kom-mu'er-ay-tiv,  a.  Compas- 
sionate.— Obsolete. 

Commiseuatively,  kom -miz'er-ay-tiv-le,  ad.  Out 
of  tenderness  or  compassion. 

Commiserator,  kom-miz'er-ay-tur,  a.  One  who 
has  compassion. 

Com  miss  a hi  a I.,  kom-mis-sa're-al,  a.  Relating  to 
a commissary. 

m | 
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COMMISSARIAT— COMMITTEE. 


Commissariat,  kom-mis-sa're-st,  i.  (old  French.) 
A body  of  persons  attending  an  army,  who  are 
commissioned  to  regulate  the  procuring  and  con- 
veyance of  ammunition,  provisions,  &c. 

Commissary,  kom'mis-sa-re,  s.  ( commissaire. , Fr.) 
One  who  is  delegated  to  execute  some  office  or 
duty;  a commissioner ; a deputy;  a delegate.  In 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
bishop  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  distant  parts  of 
the  diocese.  In  Military  affairs,  there  are  com- 
missaries appointed  for  a variety  of  duties — as 
commissary-general  of  musters,  whose  duties  are 
to  muster  the  army,  inspect  the  muster-rolls,  and 
keep  an  exact  state  of  the  strength  of  the  forces ; 
commissary  of  horse,  having  charge  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  artillery-born ; commissary  of  provi- 
sions, having  charge  of  furnishing  provisions  for 
the  army ; commissary  of  stores,  nsving  charge  of 
the  stores,  and  accountable  to  the  office  of  ordnance. 

Commission,  kom-mi&h'un,  s.  (French.)  The  act 
of  committing,  doing,  or  performing  anything; 
perpetration ; a charge,  mandate,  office,  or  em- 
ployment ; a trust ; a warrant ; a number  of  per- 
sons joined  in  an  office  cr  trust ; the  state  of  that 
which  is  intrusted  to  a number  of  joint  officers. 
In  Law,  the  warrant  or  letters  patent  by  which  a 
person  is  authorized  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  In 
Military  affairs,  the  warrant  or  authority  by  which 
posts  in  the  army  are  held.  In  Commerce,  the 
mandate  or  authority  given  to  one  person  to  buy 
or  sell  goods  for  another;  brokerage  or  per  ccn- 
tage  given  to  agenta  and  factors  for  transacting 
business  for  others; — v.  a.  to  empower;  to  ap- 
point ; to  send  with  mandate  or  authority. 

Commission  a l,  kom-mish'nn-al,  ) a.  Ap- 

Ct ■ u missionary,  kom -mish'un-a- re,j  pointed 
by  warrant. — Seldom  used. 

Commission  ate,  kom-mish'un-ate,  v.  a.  To  com- 
mission ; to  empower. 

Commissioner,  kom-mish'on-er,  s.  One  who  is 
authorized  or  appointed,  by  commission,  letters 
patent,  or  lawful  warrant,  to  perform  some  duty, 
or  execute  any  public  office. 

Commissure,  kom-mish'nre,  «.  (commissvra,  Lat.) 
A joint,  seam,  or  closure;  the  place  where  the 
two  parts  of  a body  meet  and  unite;  an  interstice 
or  cleft  between  particles  or  parts. 

Commit,  kom-mit , v.  a.  (ammitto,  Lat.)  To  in- 
trust; to  give  in  trust;  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
another ; to  put  into  any  place  for  safe  keeping ; 
to  send  to  prison ; to  perpetrate  ; to  be  guilty  of 
a crime;  to  put  together  for  a contest;  to  en- 
gage; to  pledge;  to  place  in  a dangerous  posi- 
tion ; to  place  in  a state  of  hostility  or  incongruity. 

Commitment,  kom-mit'ment,  a.  The  act  of  send- 
ing a person  to  prison  by  warrant,  either  for  a 
crime  or  contumacy ; a parliamentary  expression 
when  a bill  is  referred  to  a committee  for  consi- 
deration; the  act  of  intrusting,  or  delivering  in 
charge;  the  doing  or  perpetrating  a crime;  the 
act  of  pledging. 

Committal,  kotn-mit'al,  s.  The  act  of  committing; 
the  state  of  being  committed  into  custody ; a 
pledge. 

Committer,  kom-mit'te,  s.  Those  to  whom  the 
consideration  of  any  business  or  question  is  re- 
ferred, either  by  a legislative  body,  a society,  or 
any  number  of  individuals.  Committee  of  the 
House,  when  any  legislative  court  or  society  goes 
into  committee,  the  standing  rules  of  debate  are 


dispensed  with,  and  members  are  not  restricted 
making  their  observations,  j Standing  Committees, 
each  as  are  appointed  for  a definite  period  to  take 
charge  of  any  particular  matters.  Sjtecial  Com- 
mittees, such  S3  arc  appointed  over  a special  sub- 
ject, and  whose  office  ceases  as  soon  as  they  have 
reported  to  their  constituents,  or  brought  the  mat- 
ter under  their  charge  to  an  issue. 

Committeeship,  kom-mii'te-ship,  a.  The  office 

and  profit  of  committees. 

Committer,  kom-mit'tur,  a.  One  who  commits; 
a perpetrator. 

COMMirriDLE,  kom-mit'te- bl,  a.  Liable  to  bo 
committed. 

Commix,  kom-raika',  e.  a.  ( commisceo , Lat.)  To 
mingle ; to  blend ; to  mix ; to  unite  with  things 
in  a mass ; — v.  n.  to  mix ; to  unite. 

Commixion,  kom-mik'shun,  ) a.  Mixture ; in- 

Commixtion,  kom-miks'tyun,)  corporation. 

Commixture,  kom-miks'ture,  s.  The  act  of 
mingling;  the  state  of  bring  mingled;  incorpo- 
ration ; the  mass  formed  by  mingling  different 
things;  compound. 

Commode,  kom -inode',  a.  (French.)  A bead-dress 
formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

Commodious,  kora-rao'de-us,  o.  ( commode , Fr.) 
Convenient;  suitable;  fit  to  accommodate;  free 
from  hindrance  or  uneasiness. 

Commodiously,  kom  - mo'de-us-le,  ad.  Conve- 
niently; in  a suitable  or  commodious  manner; 
without  distress. 

Commodiousness,  kom-mo'de-u*-nes,  a.  Con- 
venience; advantage;  suitableness. 

Commodity,  kom-mod'e-te,  s.  ( commoditas , Lat.) 
In  Commerce,  all  kinds  of  moveable  products  in 
which  persons  deal ; interest;  advantage;  profit; 
convenience. — Seldom  used  in  the  lost  sense. 
Travellers  turn  out  of  the  highway,  drawn  either  by 

the  ovnuurtity  of  a footpath,  or  the  delicacy  or  freshness 

of  the  fields. — Ben  Jonson. 


Staple  commodities,  such  wares,  merchandizes,  and 
productions  as  are  manufactured  in  a country,  and 
form  the  principal  articles  of  exportation. 
Commodore,  kom-roo-dore',  s.  (probably  from  co- 
me nda  dor,  a commander.  Span.)  An  officer  of 
the  British  navy,  commissioned  by  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  or  by  an  admiral,  to  command  a squad- 
ron of  ships  of  war;  also  the  name  given  to 
a select  ship  in  a fleet  of  merchantmen,  which 
leads  the  van  in  time  of  war,  and  carries  a light 
in  her  top  to  conduct  the  rest. 

Commodulatiox,  ko-iuod-u-la'shun,  s.  ( con,  and 
modus,  a measure,  Lat.)  Measure ; agreement. 
CoMMOiGNB,  kom'moyn,  s.  (French.)  A monk  of 
the  same  order  or  convent. 

Common,  kom'mun,  a.  ( communis , I -at.)  Belong- 
ing equally  to  more  than  one ; belonging  to  some 
public  body,  and  having  no  separate  i-osseasor  or  1 
owner ; public ; general ; nerving  for  the  use  ot 
all ; usual ; ordinary  ; of  no  rank  or  distinction  ; 
mean ; without  high  birth  or  exalted  descent ; j 
prostitute.  In  Grammar,  such  verbs  as  signify 
both  action  and  passion  are  called  common ; also, 
such  nouns  as  are  both  masculine  and  feminine,  as 
* parent.’  In  Anatomy,  used  to  designate  the  main 
trank  of  any  vessel  or  canal  which  divides  into 
or  connects  two  or  more  branches,  as  the  common 
carotid  and  iliac  arteries ; it  is  applied  also  to  any 
structure  extensively  and  universally  enveloping 
j others,  as  the  common  integuments  of  the  body. 


COMMONABLE— COMMONS. 


COMMONSTRATE — COMMUNICATE. 


In  Botany,  the  petiole  is  said  to  be  common  when 
it  sustains  several  leaflets,  or  secondary  petioles, 
or  when  it  sfforda  insertion  to  numeroos  sessile 
flowers ; the  inrolucrum  is  common  when  several 
flowers  are  aggregated  above  it,  and  the  spatha 
when  there  are  several  enclosed  in  it.  In  Natural 
History,  common  is  used  for  any  plant  or  animal 
of  ordinary  and  familiar  occurrence.  Right  of  ; 
Common,  in  Law,  is  an  incorporeal  hereditament, 
or  right,  which  certain  persons  have  to  take  or  use, 
in  common,  a part  of  the  natural  produce  of  land, 
water,  wood,  Ac.  belonging  to  other  persona,  who 
have  a permanent  or  limited  interest  in  the  soil, 
Ac.  Common  Late,  law  which  receives  its  binding 
force  from  immemorial  usage,  in  distinction  from 
the  written  or  statute  law.  Common  Conner'/,  the 
council  of  a city  or  corporate  town,  empowered  to 
make  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  citizens. 
Common  Pleat,  a court  held  in  Westminster  Hall, 
wherein  picas  or  causes  are  heard  between  subject 
and  subject:  it  has  a concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but  has  no  cognizance 
of  pleas  of  the  crown.  Common  measure,,  in 
Arithmetic,  a number  which  divides  two  or  more 
numbers  without  leaving  a remainder.  Common 
time,  in  Music,  is  that  in  which  every  measure,  or 
bar,  contamsone  semibreve,  two  minims,  four  croch- 
ets, right  quavers,  Stc.  Common  Prayer  Rook,  the 
liturgy  or  public  form  of  prayer  prescribed  by  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  which  the  clergy  are 
bound  to  adhere  under  a penalty.  Common -jAace 
Book , a register  or  methodical  collection  of  thoughts 
or  observations  worthy  of  being  collected.  Com- 
mon crier , applied  to  a person  whose  occupation  is 
to  give  notice  of  lost  articles  nnd  pnblic  intimations ; 
— t.  un  open  ground  for  public  use ; — v.  n.  to  have 
a joint  right  with  others  in  some  common  ground; 
— ad.  commonly;  ordinarily. 

Commonable,  kotn'mun-a-bl,  a.  That  is  held  in 
common ; that  is  allowable,  or  may  be  pastured, 
on  common  land. 

Commonage,  kom'mun-aje,  #.  The  right  of  pas- 
turage on  a common  ; the  joint  right  of  using  any- 
thing in  common  with  others. 

They  hare  wronged  poor  people  of  their  commonage, 

which  of  right  belonged  to  them.—  Fuller. 

Commonaltt,  kom'mun-al-te,  s.  The  common 
people;  those  classes  below  the  rank  of  nobility; 
the  bulk  of  mankind. 

Commoner,  kom'mnn-nr,  i.  One  of  the  common 
people ; a person  of  mean  condition ; a member  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  one  who  has  a joint  right 
in  common  ground ; a student  of  the  second  rank 
in  tbe  universities  of  England ; one  who  eats  at  a 
common  table ; a prostitute ; a partaker  or  sharer 
in  common. 

* '<>M monition,  kom  - mo-nish'un,  s.  (commonitio, 

Lat.)  Advice;  warning;  instruction. 

• oMMosnivK,  kom-inon'e-tiv,  ) o.  Adviring; 

CoMMoxiTORY,  kom-inon'e-to-re,)  warning. 

Commonly, kom'mnn-le, ad.  Frequently;  usually; 

ordinarily;  for  the  most  part. 

Commonness,  kom'mun-nea,  t.  Frequently  occur- 
ring ; a state  of  being  common  or  ordinary ; equal 
participation  among  many. 

Commons,  kom'munx,  t.  pL  The  lower  House  of 
Parliament,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
cities,  boroughs,  and  counties;  the  vulgar;  the 
common  people,  or  those  who  are  without  honours 
or  titles;  lood  provided  at  a common  table,  us 


practised  in  boarding-schools,  colleges,  Ac.  Boo 
tors'  Commons , a college  founded  in  London  by 
Dr.  Harvey,  for  the  professors  of  civil  law, 

Commonstrate,  kom-mon'atrate,  t>.  a.  To  teach ; 
to  impart  information. — Obsolete. 

Commonty,  kom'mun-te,  s.  In  the  law  of  Scotland, 
a term  for  land  held  by  two  or  more  proprietors, 
and  which  is  mutually  used  for  pasturage. 

Commonweal,  kom'mun-weel,  > #.  (from  Cow- 

Commonwealth,  kora'mun-wcUA,)  mon  and  icml, 
or  trenlih.')  The  entire  bulk  of  the  people  of  any 
state  in  their  social  and  political  relations;  an 
e>tabHshed  form  of  civil  polity  or  government ; a 
republic,  or  that  form  of  government  emanating 
from  the  franchises  of  a free  people. 

Commorance,  kom'mo-rans,  > t.  (comrnorans, 

Commorancy,  kom'mo-ran-sc,  > Lat.)  Dwell- 
ing; habitation;  residence;  stay. — Seldom  used. 
Six  and  twenty  days  we  consumed  in  Shcrax,  forced 

to  so  long  oommoruuet  by  tlio  merry  duke. — .Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Commorant,  kom'ino-rant,  a.  Resident;  dwell- 
ing; inhabiting. 

Com  moratiox,  kotn-mo-ra'ahun,  s.  A staying  or 
tarrying. 

Commorient,  kom-mo're-cnt,  a.  ( con , and  nutrient, 
dying,  Lat.)  Dying  at  the  same  time. — Seldom 
used. 

Comm  other,  kom-muth'ur,  i.  An  old  term  for 
godmother. 

Commotion,  kom-mo'shnn,  t.  ( commotio , Lat) 
Tumult;  disturbance;  public  disorder;  insurrec- 
tion ; perturbation  or  disorder  of  tho  mind  ; agi- 
tation ; violence ; restlessness. 

Com  motion  er,  kom-mo'shun-nr,  t.  One  who  ex- 
cites tumults,  or  disturbs  public  tranquillity. 

Commote,  kom-rnoov',  v.  a.  ( commoreo , Lat)  To 
disturb ; to  agitate ; to  put  into  a violent  motion. 
— Obsolete. 

Straight  the  sands. 

C’cMwtnov'd  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play.— 

Thornton. 

Communal,  kom-mu'nal,  a.  Relating  to  a com- 
mune. 

Commune,  kom-mnne',  r. ».  (commtmico,  Lat.)  To 
converse  or  talk  together;  to  impart  sentiments 
mutually;  to  indulge  in  meditation;  to  partake 
of  the  sacrament,  or  Lord’s  Supper; — t.  in  France, 
a small  territorial  division  or  district  of  country. 

Communicarilitt,  kom-mu-ne-ka-bil'e-te,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  communicable ; capability  of  be- 
ing imparted  among  others. 

Communicable,  kom-mu'ne-ka-bl,  a.  (French.) 
That  may  be  communicated  to  others ; that  may 
be  recounted  or  made  known ; communicative. 

Communicableness,  kom-mu'ne-ka-bl-nea,  t. 
Being  communicable. 

Communicable,  kom-mu'ne-ka-ble,  ad.  In  a 
communicable  manner. 

Communicant,  kom-mu'ne-kant,  a.  One  who  par- 
takes of  tbe  sacrament  of  the  lord’s  Supper. 

Communicate,  kom-mu'ne-katc,  v.  a.  ( cvmmmico , 
Lat.)  To  impart  to  others;  to  give  to  others  as 
partakers;  to  confer  a joint  possession;  to  Be- 
stow; to  reveal;  to  impart  knowledge;  to  give 
as  information  by  words  or  signals;  to  give; — 
v.  n.  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper ; to  have  something  in  common  with  an- 
other} to  have  intercourse,  or  a communication 
from  one  to  another ; to  have  reciprocally.  Com- 
municating art  try  of  Willis,  a branch  of  the  in- 
ternal carotid  artery. 


COMMUNICATION— COMMUTE. 


Communication,  kom-mu-ne-ka'shun,  t.  The  art 
of  imparting  to  another;  interchange  of  thought*, 
intelligence,  or  knowledge,  be  conference  or  other 
means;  interchange  of  good  understanding,  cor- 
respondence, or  reciprocal  advantages  with  others; 
conference;  that  which  is  oommunirated  or  im- 
parted ; an  inlet ; a passage  or  entrance  connect- 
ing one  place  with  another;  mean*  of  passing  from 
place  to  place. 

Communicative,  kom-mn'ne-kny-tiv,  a.  Having  a 
disposition  to  commnnirato  or  impart  to  others ; 
disposed  to  share  with  others,  as  opinions  or  infor- 
mation; not  close  or  selfish. 

Communicativeness,  kom-mu'ne-kay-tir-nes,  *. 
The  quality  of  being  communicative,  or  ready  to 
impart  to  others ; not  reserved. 

Communicator,  kom-mu'ne-kay-tur,  *.  One  who 
communicates  with  others. 

Communicatory,  kom-mu'nc-kay-to-re,  a.  Im- 
parting knowledge. 

Communing,  kom-mu'ning,  s.  Familiar  converse; 
meditation. 

Communion,  kom-mnne'yun,  *.  (common'*,  Lat.) 
Intercourse;  fellowship;  common  possession;  par- 
ticipation of  something  in  common ; interchange 
of  transactions ; union  in  faith  and  discipline; 
agreement ; concord ; the  act  of  communicating  , 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  encharist;  tho  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord’s  Snpper.  Communion  service , 
in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
office  for  the  administration  of  the  holy  sacra- 
j|  ment. 

Communionist,  kom-muneyun-ist,  s.  One  who  is 
of  the  same  communion. 

| Communism,  kom'mu-nixm,  «.  Community  of 
property  among  all  the  citizens  of  a state. 

1 Community,  kom-mu'ne-te,  s.  (communitas,  Lat.) 
The  body  politic ; a society  or  body  of  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  same  place,  having  the  same  rights, 
privileges,  and  interests,  and  acknowledging  the 
same  laws;  common  possession,  as  opposed  to 
exclusive  privileges ; tho  commonwealth  or  state ; 
frequency ; commonness. — Obsolete  in  tho  last 
two  senses. 

Commutability,  korn-mu-ta-bil'e-tc,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  capable  of  exchange. 

Com mut able,  kom-mu'ta-  hi,  a.  (commubililit, 

I Lat.)  That  may  be  exchanged  for  something  j 
! else ; that  may  be  given  for  another,  or  ransomed. 

Commutation,  kom-mu-ta'shnn,  t.  (commutat iu, 
Lat.)  Change;  alteration;  exchange;  the  act  of 
giving  one  thing  for  another;  ransom.  In  Law, 
the  change  of  a penalty  or  punishment  from  a 
greater  to  a less,  as  when  death  is  commuted  to 
transportation.  In  Astronomy,  the  angle  of  com- 
mutation of  a planet  is  the  angle  formed  at  the 
earth  by  a straight  line  drawn  from  the  earth  to 
the  sun,  and  the  orthographical  projection  on  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  of  the  straight  line  which  joins 
tho  earth  with  the  celestial  body.  The  angle  is 
measured  by  the  difference  between  the  sun’s  Ion-  , 
gilude  and  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the  planet. 

Commutative,  kom-mn'tay-tiv,  a.  (commutatif, 
Fr.)  Relating  to  exchange ; interchangeable. 

Commutatively,  kom-mu'tay-tiv-le,  ad.  In  the 
way  of  exchange. 

Commute,  kom-mut*',  v.  a.  ( commuto,  Lat.)  To 
exchange;  to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another; 
to  give  or  receive  one  thing  for  another ; to  ex-  ; 
change  one  penalty  or  punishment  for  another  of  j 
366 
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a more  lenient  kind; — v n,  to  atone;  to  bargain 
for  exemption. 

Commutual,  kom  mn'tu-al,  a.  Mutual;  reci- 
procal.— Chiefly  used  in  poetry. 

Lore  our  hearts,  and  TTjmcn  did  our  hands 
Unite  evmmvUuil  in  most  sacred  bands. — .' fuikt. 

Comocladia,  kom-mo-kla'de-a,  a.  (tome,  a tuft, 
and  Undos,  a branch,  Gr.  the  leaves  being  crowded 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches.)  A genus  of  Ameri- 
can trees,  abounding  in  clammy  juice,  and  having 
small  purple  flowers,  disposed  in  loose  panicles : 
Order,  Anscardacew. 

Co  mi  *1.1  a,  koin-o'le-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  J.  Co- 
rn olu)  A genus  of  plants,  with  white  axillary 
flowers,  natives  of  Brazil ; Order,  Mola*tomace». 

Comosk,  ko-mose',  a.  (comosu.*,  hairy,  Lat.)  In  f 
Botany,  hairy;  downy;  growing  in  a head  re- 
sembling a tuft  of  hair. 

Compact,  kom'pnkt,  s.  (compactum,  Lat.)  A con- 
tract; an  agreement  or  stipulation  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  conditions,  whether  between 
individual*  or  nations. 

Compact,  kom-pakt',  a.  Firm;  solid;  closely 
united;  dense;  of  firm  texture;  composed;  brief 
and  well  connected ; not  straggling  or  verbose.  In 
Mineralogy,  applied  when  the  constituent  particles 
of  a mineral  are  so  closely  combined  as  not  to  pre-  j 
sent  a granulated,  reticulated,  or  crystalized  texture 
to  the  naked  eye.  In  Entomology,  tho  body  of  an 
insect  is  said  to  be  compact , when  the  head,  trank, 
and  abdomen  are  not  separated  by  deep  grooves. 

In  Physics,  a body  is  wud  to  be  compact,  when 
its  molecules  are  so  closely  arranged  that  there 
exists  only  very  minute  intervals  betwixt  them ; — 
v.  a,  to  join  together  with  firmness;  to  unite 
closely , to  consolidate ; to  mako  close ; to  league 
with ; to  bring  into  a system, 
j COMPACTEDLY. — See  Compactly. 

Compactedness,  kom-pak'ted-nes,  i.  Firmness; 
closeness  of  parts ; density. 

CoMTACTER,  kom-pak’tur,  s.  Ono  who  mokes  a 
compact. 

Compactible,  kom-pak'te-bl,  a.  That  may  bo 
joined. — Obsolete. 

Compaction,  kom-pak'shun,  s.  Tbs  act  of  mak- 
ing compact;  the  state  of  being  compact. 

Compactly,  kom-pakt'le,  ad.  Closely;  densely; 
witli  close  union  of  parts. 

Compactness,  kora-pakt'nea,  #.  Firmneas;  close-  j 
ness;  density. 

Com pacture,  kom-pak'ture,  s.  Close  union  or  ! 
adhesion  of  parts;  structure;  being  closely  joined 
or  well  connected. 

Compaq es,  kom-pa'jes,  s.  (Latin.)  A system  of  j 
many  parts  united. 

Compaoinate,  kom-pad'je-nate,  r.  a,  ( compago , j 
Lat.)  To  set  together  that  which  is  broken. 

Compagination,  kom-pnd-je-na'shun,  s.  Union; 
structure ; junction ; connection. 

Comparable,  kmn'pa-na-bl,  a.  Companionable. 

— Obsolete. 

A w ife  he  had  of  excellent  boautee. 

And  c&npofy ntibU  and  revelous  was  she.— 

Chauecr, 

Comtanablf.nf.SS,  knm'pa-na-bl-nea,  > i.  So- 

Companiabi.ekess,  kum-pan'e-a-bl-nes,)  ciable- 
ness. — Obsolete. 

Com pani able. — See  Companionable. 

Companion,  kom-pan'yun,  s.  ( compaffnon,  Fr.) 
One  who  is  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  triendsliip, 
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and  who  is  frequently  in  company  with  another;  an 
associate  or  partner;  one  who  accompanies  rfhother, 
as  persons  travelling  together ; a kind  of  wooden 
porch,  constructed  over  the  entrance  or  staircase 
of  the  cabin  in  merchant  ships;  hence  the  ladder 
by  which  officers  ascend  to  and  descend  from  the 
quarter-deck,  is  called  the  companion  ladder. 

Companionable,  kom-pan'yun-a-bl,  a.  Fit  for 
good  fellowship;  sociable;  agreeable. 

Companion  ably,  kom-pan'yun-a-ble,  ad.  In  a 
companionable  manner. 

Companioxlem,  kom-pan'yun-les,  a.  Without  a 
companion. 

Companionship,  kom  - pan'yun-ship,  t.  Fellow- 
ahip ; association ; company ; train. 

Company,  kum 'pa-no,  s.  (compaynie,  Fr.)  Persons 
assembled  together ; an  assemblage  of  persona  met 
f forfestivity,  conversation, or  entertainment;  a party 

met  by  invitation  or  otlierwise ; the  act  of  accom- 
panying another;  fellowship;  society;  the  state 
• of  being  a companion ; a number  of  persons  united 
for  the  execution  or  performance  of  anything.  In 
Commerce,  two  or  more  persons  connected  together 
in  a common  interest.  In  the  Army,  a body  of  in- 
fantry, consisting  usually  of  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred men,  commanded  by  a captain,  who  has  under 
him  a lieutenant  and  ensign ; also,  the  whole  crew 
of  a ship,  including  the  officers  ; — r.  a.  to  accom- 
pany ; to  attend ; to  be  companion  to,  or  associated 
with ; — v . n.  to  associate  with ; to  be  a gay  com- 
panion.— Obsolete  in  the  lust  sense. 

For  there  thou  needs  must  learn  to  laugh,  to  lie, 

To  face,  to  forge,  tu  scud,  to 

Comparable,  kom'pa-ra-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  being 
compared;  of  equal  regard;  that  may  be  com- 
pared. 

Com par  ablt,  kom'pa-ra-ble,  ad  In  a manner  or 
degree  worthy  to  be  compared, 
i Comparatks,  kora ' pa- ray  tz,  0.  In  Logic,  two 
things  compared  to  one  another. 

Com  pa  r ation,  kom-pa-ra'ahun,  1.  Provision. — 

Obsolete. 

Comparative,  kom -par'a-tiv,  a.  (comparative, 
Lat.)  Estimated  by  companion;  not  positive; 
not  absolute;  having  the  power  of  comparing 
different  things.  In  Grammar,  a greater  or  leas 
degree  of  a quantity  or  quality  than  the  positive. 
Comparative  Anatomy,  the  anatomy  of  all  or- 
ganized bodies,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  com- 
pared with  a view  to  illustrate  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  organic  structure,  the  only  true  basis  of 
tbe  science  of  physiology ; — s.  one  who  is  fond  of 
making  himself  another's  equal. — Obsolete  us  a 
substantive. 

To  laugh  »t  plhlng  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beanlku  vain  ocnopimitiec  — MkiAj. 

’ Comparatively,  kom-par'n-tiv-le,  m/.  In  a state 
of  comparison  ; according  to  estimate  made  by 
comparison ; not  positively. 

, Compare,  kom-pare',  rs-a,  (compnro,  Lat.)  To 
estimate  the  relative  qualities  of  one  thing  by 
comparison  with  something  else ; to  brirg  two 
things  together  with  a view  to  examine  their  mu- 
tual relations  or  proportions.  In  Grammar,  to 
give  an  adjective  its  degrees  of  comparison ; — 
v.  n.  to  be  like  or  equal ; to  vie. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  sense. 

And,  with  her  beantle.  bountlc  did  eompnre. 

Whether  of  them  iu  her  should  have  the  greater  share. 

—Spenser. 


— e.  the  state  of  being  compared;  comparative 
estimate;  Comparison;  possibility  of  entering  into  ! 
comparison  ; simile ; similitude ; illustration  by 
comparison. 

Comparer,  kom-pa'rur,  0.  One  who  makes  a 
comparison  or  estimate. 

Comparing,  koin-pa'ring,  0.  Tbe  act  of  framing  I 
comparisons. 

Comparison,  lcom-par'e-snn,  0.  ( comjtaruison , Fr.) 
The  act  of  comparing;  the  state  of  being  com-  : 
pared ; a comparative  estimate ; proportion ; a > 
simile  in  writing  or  speaking ; an  illustration  by 
similitude.  In  Rhetoric,  a figure  by  which  t«o 
things  are  considered  with  regard  to  a third,  which 
is  common  to  them  both.  Degree*  of  comparison, 
in  Grammar,  tbe  inflections  of  adjectives,  by  which 
a greater  or  less  degree  of  quality,  circumstance,  or 
manner  is  expressed ; they  are  termed  tho  compara- 
tive, and  the  superlative,  the  positive  merely  ex- 
pressing the  quality ; as,  positive  tall,  comparative  j ! 
taller,  superlative  tallest ; or  tbe  degrees  are  iudi-  1 
cated  by  more  and  most,  as  beautiful,  more  beau-  j 
tiful,  most  beautiful.  The  comparative  is  the  | 
comparison  of  two ; as,  John  is  taller  than  Janies ; ! 
the  superlative  indicates  the  comparison  of  one  j 
with  two  or  more ; as,  William  is  the  tallest  of  the 
three.  Adverbs  also  admit  of  comparison ; as, 
wisely,  more  wisely,  most  wisely.  Some  adjectives 
are  irregular,  as  good,  better,  best;  bad,  worse, 
worst. 

Compart,  kom-pdrt',  v.  a.  (compartir,  Fr.)  To 
divide;  to  mark  out  a general  design  into  its  vuri-  . 
ous  parts  and  subdivisions. 

Compart,  kom'pdrt,  «.  A member. 

Com  partition,  kom-pdr-tish'un,  0.  The  art  of 
dividing ; the  parts  marked  out  or  separated ; a 
separate  part.  In  Architecture,  the  distribution  j 
of  the  ground  plot  of  an  edifice  into  various  pas-  , 
sages  and  apartments. 

Compartment,  koin-piirt'ment,  0.  ( compartment , j 
Fr.)  Division ; a separate  part  of  a design ; a 
design  composed  of  several  different  figures,  di>-  ] 
posed  with  symmetry,  to  adorn  a parterre,  a ceil*  j 
ing,  &c.  I11  Ileraldry,  partitions  and  quartering*  j 

of  the  escutcheon,  when  the  anna  of  several  land 
lies  are  borne  in  the  same  coat. 

COM  PARTNER. — See  Copartner. 

Compass,  kum'pas,  e.  a.  (compos,  Fr.)  To  encircle ; 
to  environ ; to  surround ; to  enclose ; to  walk 
round ; to  beleaguer ; to  besiege ; to  block ; to 
grasp;  to  enclose  iu  the  arms;  to  seize ; to  obtain , 
to  procure;  to  attain;  to  be  within  tbe  reach  of 
one’s  power;  to  purpose;  to  imagine,  contrive,  or 
plot; — s.  circle;  extent;  reach;  grasp;  space; 
room;  limits;  enclosure;  circumference;  moder- 
ate space;  due  limits;  moderation;  the  extent  or 
limits  of  the  voice  or  sound.  Mariner's  compass, 
an  instrument,  beating  on  a central  pin  or  pivot  a 
magnetic  needle,  used  in  ascertaining  a ships 
course  at  sea.  It  consists  of  a circular  box,  con- 
taining a paper  card  representing  the  horizon, 
which  is  divided  into  thirty-two  equal  parts  by 
hues  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  j 
termed  points  or  rhumbs ; the  intervals  between  j 
tbe  points  arc  also  subdivided  into  halves  and 
quarters,  and  also  the  whole  circumference  into 
equal  parts  called  degrees,  3G0  of  which  complete 
the  circle,  making  tbe  distance  or  angle  compre- 
hended between  any  two  rhumbs,  as  equal  to  11 
degrees  15  minutes.  Cotr.pats-0aw , a saw  for 
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dividing  boards  into  curved  pieces;  it  is  very  nar- 
row, and  without  a back. 

Impassable,  kum'pas-M-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
compassed. 

Compasses,  kum'pas-sis,  a pL  ( compos , Fr.)  A 
mathematical  instrument  for  drawing  circles  and 
measuring  distances  between  two  points.  Com- 
mon compaMa r have  two  legs,  moveable  on  a joint. 
Triangular  comjxiMe*  have  two  legs  similar  to 
common  compasses,  and  a third  leg  fixed  to  the 
bulb  by  a projection,  with  a joint  so  as  to  be  move- 
able  in  every  direction.  Beam  compasses — (which 
see) — are  used  for  describing  large  circles.  Pro- 
portional comjKi$ses  have  two  pair  of  points,  move- 
able  on  a shifting  centre  which  slides  in  a groove, 
and  thereby  regulates  the  proportion  that  the  open- 
ing at  one  end  bears  to  that  of  the  other.  Ttyjy 
are  useful  in  enlarging  or  diminishing  draw- 
ings. German  compares,  which  have  their  legs  a 
little  bent  outwards  near  the  top,  so  that  when 
shut  the  points  only  meet.  Hair  compasses  are 
constructed  by  a small  adjusting  screw  to  one  of 
the  legs,  so  as  to  take  an  extent  even  to  a hair’s - 
breadth.  Spring  comjxitses,  such  as  are  expanded 
by  a spring,  and  closed  by  a screw.  Bote  com- 
pares are  of  a small  size,  and  shut  up  in  a bow  or 
hoop. 

Compassion,  kom-paah'un,  ».  (French.)  Pity; 
commiseration ; sorrow  for  the  sufferings  of  others ; 
painful  sympathy ; — r.  a.  to  pity  or  commiserate. 
— Obsolete  as  a verb. 

O hrarciM ! can  you  hear  a good  man  groan. 

And  not  relent,  or  not  eompamrm  him  I — tjkaic*. 

Com  Pass  ion  able,  kom-pash'un-a-bl,  a.  Deaerv- 
ing  of  compassion. 

CoMPASStONART,  kom-pa&h'un-ar-e,  a.  Compas- 
sionate.— Obsolete. 

Compassionate,  kom-pash'un-ate,  a.  Inclined  to 
compassion ; disposed  to  look  with  tenderness  and 
commiseration  on  the  sufferings  of  others ; easily 
affected  with  sorrow,  and  disposed  to  mercy; — 
r.  a.  to  pity ; to  have  mercy  or  compassion  for. 

Compassionately,  kom-paah'un-ate-lc,  ad  Mer- 
cifully; tenderly. 

Com  passionateness,  kom-pash'un-nte-nes,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  compassionate. 

Compaternity,  kom-pa-ter'ne-tc,  s.  (con,  and  pa- 
teraitos , fatherhood,  I .at.)  The  relation  of  a god- 
father to  his  godchild. 

Compatibility,  koui-pat-e-lil'e  te,  s.  Consisten- 
cy : the  quality  or  power  of  coexisting  with  some- 
thing else ; agreement  with  anything. 

Compatible,  koin-pat'e-bl,  t.  (French.)  Suitable 
to;  consistent  with;  not  incongruous;  fit  for; 
agreeable. 

Compatibleness,  kom-pat'e-bl-ncs,  s.  Consis- 
tency; agreement;  fitness. 

Compatibly,  kom-pat'e-ble,  ad.  Fitly;  suitably; 
consistently. 

Com  PATIENT,  kom-pa'shent,  a.  (con,  and  potior , 
I suffer,  Lat.)  Suffering  together. 

Compatriot,  kom-pa'tre-ot,  $.  ( compatriote , Fr.) 
One  of  the  same  coantry;  a fellow-patriot; — 
a.  of  the  same  country. 

Com  patriotism,  kom  pa'tre-o-tixm,  *.  Joint  love 
of  country;  fellow- patriot  ism. 

Compeer,  kom-peer',*.  ( compere , Fr.)  An  equal; 
a companion  or  associate;  a colleague r.  a.  to 
be  equal  with ; to  match. 

Compel,  kom-pel',  c.  a.  (comptllo,  Lat.)  To  force 
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to  some  art;  to  oblige;  to  constrain;  to  urge  Ir-  * 
resinibly ; to  take  by  force  or  violence ; to  neces-  I 
sitate;  to  seize;  to  overpower. — Seldom  used  in 
the  last  two  senses. 

Our  men  secure,  nor  guards  nor  sentries  held. 

Bui  easy  sleep  their  weary  limb*  eo»«|  — Drpden.  I 

Compellable,  kom-pel'la-bl,  a.  That  may  b« 
driven,  forced,  or  oonst  rained. 

Com  pell  ably,  kom-pel’la-blc,  ad.  In  a forcible 
manner. 

Compellation,  kom-pel-la'shun,  a.  Stylo  or  man- 
ner of  address;  the  word  of  salutation. 

Com pkli. atory,  kom -pel' la -to -re,  a.  Having 
power  to  compel. — Obsolete. 

Compeller,  kom-pel'lur,  s.  One  who  force*  an- 
other. 

Compend,  kom'pend,  > t.  ( compnuUnm , 

Compendium,  kora-pco 'de-tun,)  LaL)  Anabridg-  j 
ment ; a summary ; an  epitome. 

Compkndiariods,  kom-pen-de-a're-us,  a.  Short; 
contracted. 

CoMPENDIATE,  kom-pen'de-ate,  e.  a.  To  sum  to- 
gether; to  comprehend. 

Comprndiosity,  kom-pen-dc-os'e-te,  s.  Shortness. 
— Obsolete. 

Compendious,  kom- pen 'de- ns,  a.  Short;  sum- 
mary; abridged;  comprehensive;  embracing  much 
within  narrow  limits;  direct;  near;  not  circuitous. 

Compendiously,  kom-pen'de-us-lc,  ad.  Shortly ; 
in  a brief  manner;  summarily. 

COMPENDIOCSNE88,  kom-pen'de-us-nes,  s.  Short- 
ness ; brevity ; comprehension  in  s narrow  com- 
pass. 

Compensable,  kom-pen'sa-bl,  a.  That  may  be  | 
compensated. — Seldom  used. 

Compensate,  kom-pen'sate,  v.  a.  (compmto,  Lat.) 
To  recompense ; to  counterbalance ; to  be  equiva- 
lent to ; to  make  amends  for ; — v.  n.  to  give  an 
equivalent  or  make  amends. 

Compensation,  kom-pen-sa'sbuo,  t.  An  eqniva-  1 
lent  or  recompense  given  for  loss,  services,  or  eao-  . 
rificcs  made;  amends;  remuneration.  Compcn- 
gallon  balance  in  a t catcJi,  a contrivance  for  cor-  j 
recting  the  errors  occasioned  by  the  variation  of  ! 
temperature,  by  varying  the  diameter  of  the  ba-  ‘ 
lances.  Compensation  bart,  bars  formed  of  two 
or  more  metals,  so  that  tho  expansion  of  one  coun- 
teracts the  expansion  of  another.  They  are  used 
in  producing  perfect  equality  of  motion  in  the  ba-  j 
lances  of  chronometers,  pendulums,  &c. 

Compensative,  kom-pen'sa-trv,  > a.  Making 

Compensatory,  kom-pen'sa-to-re,  ) amends,  or 
offering  an  equivalent,  serving  for  compensation. 

CoMFENSE.— See  Compensate. 

Com  perk  n din  ate,  kom-pe-nm'de-natc,  v.a.  (pom-  I 
jxrendino,  Lat)  To  delay. — Obsolete. 

Com  PE  rend  1 nation,  kom  - pe-ren-de-na'ahun,  s.  | 
I>elay;  dilatoriness. — Obsolete. 

Compete,  kom-pete',  r.  n.  (con,  and  peto,  I seek, 
Lat.)  To  strive  for  the  same  thing  as  another;  to 
seek  by  competition  to  rival  or  excel. 

Competence,  kom 'pe- tens,  > s. (competence^ Fr.) 

Competency,  koin'pc-ten-se,  J Sufficiency,  with- 
out superfluity;  menus  sufficient,  without  exuber- 
ance, for  all  the  necessaries  and  conveuicncics  of 
life  ; such  a quantity  of  anything  aa  is  sufficient; 
capacity,  fitness,  or  qualification  to  settle  any  legal 
question,  or  matter  of  business;  right  or  autho- 
rity; suitableness. 

Competent,  kom'pe-tent,  a.  Suitable;  fit;  ade- 
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quite ; adapted  or  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ; suf- 
ficient; qualified;  having  the  requisite  right,  power, 
or  capacity ; incident  to. 

Competently,  kom'pe-tent-le,  ad.  Adequately; 
suitably ; sufficiently  ; moderately. 

Comfbtible. — See  Compatible. 

Com  fetiblexess. — See  Compatibleness. 

Competition,  kora-pe-tish'un,  s.  The  act  of 
endeavouring  to  gain  what  another  is  striving  to 
obtain  at  the  same  time ; rivalry ; contest ; sim- 
ultaneous effort  for  the  some  object,  or  for  supe- 
riority; rivalship. 

Competitor,  kom-pet'e-lur,  a.  One  that  has  a 
claim  opposed  to  another’s;  a rival;  one  who  strives 
to  outdo  or  excel  another. 

Competitory,  kom-pet'e-to-re,  a.  Pursuing  the 
same  object ; acting  in  competition. 

Com  PETITRER8,  kom-pet'e-tres,)  a.  A female  com- 

Competitrix,  kom-pet'e-trika,)  petitor. 

Compilation,  kom-pe-la'shun,  t.  (from  compilo , I 
compile,  Lat.)  A collection  of  extracts  or  parts 
from  a book  or  books  in  a separate  form ; an  as- 
semblage of  substances  or  particulars  gathered 
together. 

Compilator. — See  Compiler. 

Compile,  kom-pile',  v.  a.  (compilo,  Lat.)  To  col- 
lect extracts  or  parts  from  various  authors  into  a 
separate  form ; to  collect  isolated  fragments,  and 
range  them  in  order ; to  draw  up  a code  or  sys- 
tem from  the  laws  and  customs  of  others;  to 
write;  to  compose;  to  put  together;  to  build; 
to  contain;  to  comprise. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
three 


After  *o  long  a race  as  I hare  run 

Through  fairy  land,  which  those  six  books  eompile. 

Give  leave  to  rest  me — S pen ter. 


Com  pi  lem  ent,  kom-pile'ment,  #.  The  act  of  piling 
or  heaping  together ; coace rvation. — Obsolete. 

Compiler,  kora-pi  Tut,  a.  A collector;  one  who 
frames  a book  or  composition  from  the  writings 
of  others. 

Complacence,  kom-pla'scns,  > $.  (complaceo,  I 

Complacency,  kom-pla'sen-se,)  please,  Lat.) 
Pleasure ; satisfaction ; gratification ; the  cause 
of  joy  or  pleasure;  civility;  mildness  of  manners. 

Complacent,  kom-pla'aent,  a.  Civil;  affable; 
soft ; complaisant. 

Comflacential,  kom-pla-sen'shal,  a.  Marked  by 
complacence;  accommodating. 

Complacentially,  kom-pla-sen'shal-le,  ad.  In 
an  accommodating  manner. 

Complacently,  kom-pla'sent-le,  ad.  In  a soft 
or  easy  manner. 

Complain,  kom-plane',  e.  n.  (complnindre,  Fr.) 
To  mention  with  sorrow  or  resentment ; to  mur- 
mur ; to  give  utterance  to  expressions  of  grief  or 
uneasiness ; to  find  fanlt ; to  inform  against ; to 
charge  or  accuse ; — r.  a.  to  lament ; to  bewail. 

Complain  able,  kom-pla'na-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
complained  of. 

Complainant,  kom-pla'nant,  $.  (complainant,  Fr.) 
One  who  urges  a suit,  or  commences  a legal  pro- 
cess against  another ; a prosecutor. 

Complainer,  kom-pla'ntrr,  e.  A person  who  com- 
plains; one  who  murmurs  or  laments;  one  who 
finds  fault. 

Complainful,  kotn-plane'ffil,  a.  Full  of  com- 
plaints.— Obsolete. 

Complaining,  kom-pli'ning,  *.  The  expression  of 
sorrow,  regret,  or  injury. 
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Complaint,  kom-playnt',  *.  (comphrinfe,  Fr.)  Re 
presentation  of  sorrow,  pain,  or  injury ; laments-  j 
tion ; murmuring ; the  cause  or  subject  of  com-  * 
plaint;  physical  or  mental  disorder;  remonstrance 
or  information  against  another ; grief. 

Complaisance,  kom-ple-zans',  t.  (French.)  Civi- 
lity ; suavity  or  mildness  of  deportment ; disposi- 
tion to  please  by  urbanity  and  condescension; 
obliging  to  others ; act  of  adulation. 

Complaisant,  kom- pie- zant', a.  Civil;  courteous; 
obliging ; desirous  to  please. 

Complaisantly,  kom-ple-zant'le,  ad.  In  a pleas- 
ing or  urbane  manner ; with  desire  to  please ; 
with  an  obliging  or  affable  disposition ; ceremo- 
niously. 

Complaisantnesb,  kom-ple-zant'nes,  ».  Civility; 
desire  to  oblige  or  please. 

Complanate,  kom  'pla  - nate,  ) r.  a.  (complano, 

Complanb,  kom-plane',  ) Lat.)  To  level; 
to  reduce  to  a flat  and  even  surface. 

COMPLANULARIA,  kom-plan-u-la're-a, ».  (comj)lana, 

I make  smooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Alasmodontin®,  in  which 
the  shell  is  winged ; the  bases  small,  and  much 
compressed;  the  valves  connate;  cardinal  teeth 
two  or  three ; and  the  lateral  teeth  represented  by 
irregular  grooves. 

Complkat. — See  Complete. 

Complement,  kom'nle-ment,  #.  (ccmplcmcntum, 
Lat)  Perfection;  fullness;  completion;  complete 
set ; complete  provision ; the  full  quantity  or  num- 
ber; something  appended,  not  as  necessary,  but  as 
ornamental  or  adventitious  to  the  principal  thing. 

In  Astronomy,  tho  distance  of  a star  from  the 
zenith,  or  the  arch  comprehended  between  the  place 
of  the  star  above  tho  horizon  and  the  zenith.  In 
Fortification,  the  complement  of  the  curtain  is  that 
part  in  the  interior  side  which  makes  the  demigorge. 

In  Trigonometry,  the  complement  of  an  angle  is 
what  is  wanted  to  make  a right  angle,  namely,  one 
of  90  degrees.  The  complement  of  a number  is 
what  is  wanted  to  make  it  1,  10,  or  100,  or  any 
number  consisting  of  1 with  tho  annexation  of  ; 
ciphers.  The  complement  of  a parallelogram  is  ■ 
two  lesser  parallelograms,  made  by  drawing  two 
right  lines  parallel  to  the  rides  of  the  quarter 
through  a given  point  in  the  diagonal. 

Comflemental,  kom-ple-men'tal,  a.  Filling  up; 
completing. 

Complementary,  kom  - pic  - men'tur  - e,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a complement;  of  the  nature  of  a com- 
plement, as  a complementary  number. 

Complete,  kom-plete',  a.  ( completus , Lat.)  Per-  J, 
feet ; full ; having  no  deficiency ; finished ; con- 
cluded. In  Botany,  a corapleto  flower  is  one  in  | 
which  the  two  sexes,  stamens  and  pistils,  are 
contained  in  a double  perianth.  In  Entomology,  1 
the  head  of  an  annelide  is  said  to  be  oompletc 
when  it  is  composed  of  five  rings — the  labial,  oral, 
frontal,  sincipital,  and  occipital ; — v.  a.  to  perfect; 
to  finish ; to  accomplish ; to  perform. 

Completely,  kom-pleto'le,  ad.  Fully ; perfectly. 

Completement,  knm-plete'mcnt,  1.  The  act  of 
completing. 

Completeness,  kom-plete'nes,  s.  The  state  of 
being  complete ; perfection. 

Completion,  kom-ple'shun,  t.  Accomplishment ; 
act  of  fulfilling  or  completing;  utmost  height; 
perfect  state. 

Completive,  kom-plc'tiv,  a.  Making  complete. 
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CoMi’LKTORV,  kom'ple-tur-e,  a.  Fulfilling;  ac- 
complishing;— a.  the  evening  service;  the  compline 
(it  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Complex,  kom'pleks,  lo.  ( comjdeirus,  Lat.) 

Com flkxe d , kom'plekst,  ) Combining  two  or 
more  parts  or  things ; not  simple  ; involved;  com- 
posite; difficult. 

Complex,  kom'pleks,  t.  Complication  ; collection ; 
assemblage. — Seldom  used. 

Complexion  ess,  kom-pleks'ed-nea,  a.  Compli- 
cation ; involution  of  parts  in  one  integral ; com- 
pound state. 

Complexion,  kora-plek'sbun,  a.  ( complexio , Lat.) 
Involution;  an  involved  or  complex  state;  the 
colour  of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the  face ; the 
colour  of  the  external  parts  of  any  body  ; the  tem- 
perament, habitude,  or  natural  disposition  of  the 
body.  In  Physiognomy,  an  expression  employed 
to  denote  the  assemblage  of  physical  characters 
which  an  individual  exhibits  when  contemplated 
in  relation  to  the  exterior  disposition  of  the  body. 
In  common  language,  the  colour  of  the  face. 

Complexion  a I.,  koro-plek'ahun-al,  a.  Depending 
on  the  complexion  or  temperament  of  the  body. 

Comflextonally,  kom-plek'shun-al-le,  ad.  By 
complexion. 

CoMrLEXiONARY,  kom-plek'abun-ar-e,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  complexion. 

Complexioxbd,  kom  - plek  'shund,  a.  Having  a 
certain  complexion ; tempered. 

Complexity,  kora-  pleka'e-te,  a.  The  state  of  being 
complex. 

Complexly,  kom-pleks'le,  ad.  In  a complex 
manner;  not  simply. 

Complexness,  kom-pleks'nes,  a.  The  state  of 
being  complex  or  involved. 

Complex  the,  kom-pleka'ure,  a.  The  involution 
of  one  thing  with  others ; complication. 

Complexes,  kom-plek'sus,  a.  (compledor,  I com- 
prise, Lat.)  In  Anatomy,  the  name  given  to  a 
muscle  situated  on  the  hack  of  the  neck,  and 
extending  from  the  interval  between  the  two 
transverse  ridges  on  the  posterioi  surface  of  the 
occipital  bone,  to  the  transverse  and  auricular 
processes  of  the  six  lower  cervical,  and  the  trans- 
verse of  the  first  five  dorsal  vertebra*.  When  one 
muscle  only  acta,  it  draws  the  head  backward  and 
to  one  side ; but  when  both  act,  the  bead  is  drawn 
directly  forward.  Complerus  minor,  the  trachelo- 
mastoidena,  a muscle  extending  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone 
by  their  tendons,  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
five  lower  vertical  and  three  snperior  dorsal  ver- 
tebras. 

Com  pliable,  kom-pli’a-bl,  a.  That  can  yield  or 
bend,  or  be  accommodating. 

Compliance,  kom-pli'ans,  s.  The  act  of  yielding 
to  any  desire  or  demand  ; accord  ; submission ; a 
disposition  to  yield  to  others ; obedience ; conces- 
sion. 

Compliant,  kom-pli'ant,  o.  Yielding;  bending; 
civil ; complaisant. 

I Compliantly,  kom-pli'ant- le,  ad.  In  a yielding 
or  civil  manner. 

Complicacy,  kom'ple-ka-w,  a.  (con,  and  plica,  to 
be  knit  together,  Lat.)  The  state  of  being  intri- 
cate or  complex. 

Complicate,  kora'ple-kate,  v.  a.  To  entangle  or 
interweave  one  with  another;  to  involve  mutually; 
| to  unite  by  involution  of  parts ; to  form  by  com- 
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plication ; to  form  by  the  union  of  several  parts 
into  one  integral; — a.  compounded  of  a multipli- 
city of  parts.  In  Botany,  applied  to  leave*  and 
petals  of  plants  when  folded  together.  In  Ento- 
mology, applied  by  Kirby  to  the  elytra  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  when  they  advance  the  one  upon 
the  other. 

Com plic ately,  kom'plo-katc-lc,  ad.  In  a com- 
plicated manner. 

Complic aten ess,  kom'ple-kate-nea,  a.  The  state 
of  being  complicated  ; intricacy ; perplexity. 

Complication,  kom-ple-ka'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
involving  one  thing  in  another;  the  state  of  being 
involved  or  interwoven ; the  integral,  consisting  of 
many  tilings  intermixed,  iuvolved,  and  united. 
In  Pathology,  complicated  diseases,  the  simulta- 
neous existence  of  several  diseases,  not  entirely 
dependant  on  each  other : the  coexistence  of  mor- 
bid affections,  which  do  not  in  any  way  exercise 
a reciprocal  modification,  is  not  a complication. 

Complicative,  kom'ple-kay-tiv,  a.  Tending  to 
involve. 

Complice. — See  Accomplice. 

Complicity,  kom-plis'e-te,  a.  Complexity ; state 
of  being  involved. 

Complied.  Past  of  the  verb  To  comply. 

Complies,  kom-pli’nr,  a.  A person  of  an  easy 
temper ; one  rcadv  to  comply  or  yield. 

Compliment,  kom'ple-ment,  a.  (French.)  An  act 
or  expression  of  civility,  esteem,  or  regard;  a 
favour  bestowed; — v.a.  to  soothe  or  evince  es- 
teem by  acts  or  expressions  of  respect;  to  flatter; 
to  praise ; to  congratulate ; — r.  n.  to  use  ceremo- 
nious or  adulatory  language. 

Compliments L,  kom-ple-men'tal,  > a.  Expres- 

Complim entary,  kom-plc-men'ta-re,)  sive  of 

civility  or  respect ; congratulatory;  implying  com- 
pliments. 

Complimentallt,  kora-ple-men'tal-le,  ad.  In 
the  nature  of  a compliment ; civilly. 

CoMrLiMENTER,  kom-ple-men'tur,  a.  One  given 
to  compliments ; a flatterer. 

Compline,  kom'plene,  s.  ( complies , Fr.)  The  last 
division  of  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary ; the  last 
act  of  worship,  by  which  the  service  of  the  day  is 
completed. 

Compline,  kom-plin',  r.  a.  To  offer  op  an  evening 
prayer. — Not  used. 

Complorb,  kom -pi ore',  r.  it.  ( comploro , Lat)  To 
make  lamentation  together. — Obsolete. 

Com  plot,  kom 'plot,  a.  (con,  together,  Lat  and 
plot)  A confederacy  in  some  secret  crime;  a 
plot ; a conspiracy. — Seldom  used. 

I know  their  armplot  Is  to  hare  my  life.— ShaLt. 

Complot,  kom -plot',  v.  a.  To  plot  together ; to 
conspire ; to  join  in  any  secret  design,  generally 
criminal. 

Comflotmext,  kom -plot 'ment,  a.  Conspiracy; 
confederacy  in  secret  crime. 

Complotter,  kom-plot'tur,  a.  A conspirator;  one 
joined  in  a plot 

Com  plotting  ly,  kom-plot'ting-le,  ad.  By  con- 
spiracy, or  plotting  together. 

Comply,  kom-pli',  v.  n.  (probably  from  complairr, 
to  comply  with,  Fr.)  Past,  complied.  To  yield 
to ; to  be  obsequious  to ; to  accord  or  suit  with. 

Com  PONDERATE,  kom-pon'dur-ate,  p.  a.  (compon- 
dero,  Lat)  To  weigh. — Obsolete. 

Compone,  kom- pone',  > a.  (com,  and  pono,  I place, 

COMPONED,  kom-pcnde',j  Lat)  In  Heraldry,  a 


COMPONENT — COMPOSITION. 


COMPOSITIVE— COMPOSURE. 


: bonlure  compone  is  that  formed  or  composed  of  a 

row  of  angular  parts  or  chequers  of  two  colours. 

[ Component,  kom-po'nent,  a.  (cow,  and  jxmo,  Lat.) 
r Constituting  or  forming  a compound ; — s.  an  ele- 
mentary part  of  a compound  body. 

COMFOBT,  kom-porte',  r.  n.  ( comportcr , Fr.)  To 
agree ; to  suit ; to  bear ; — e.  a.  to  bear ; to  en- 
dure ; to  behave  ; to  conduct. 

Comport,  kom'porte,  r.  Behaviour ; conduct ; 
manner  of  acting. — Seldom  used. 

I know  them  well,  and  mark’d  their  rudo  eomjiorf.— 

DrjJen 

Com  port  able,  kom-pore'ta-bl,  a.  Consistent,  uot 
contradictory;  suitable. 

Comfort  ANCE,  kom- pore 'tans,  8.  Behaviour ; 

courteous  observance. — Obsolete. 

Comportatxon,  kom-pore-ta'ahun,  a.  An  assem- 
blage ; a bringing  together. — Obsolete. 

Here  ia  a collection  and  comportatkm  of  Agur*a  wise 
sayings.— Bp.  ltiehardto*. 

Comportment,  kom-porte'ment,  t.  Behaviour. 
Compose,  kom-poze',  r.  a.  (componn,  Lot.  com- 
poser, Fr.)  To  form  a compound  mass  by  join- 
ing two  or  more  substances  together;  to  dispose 
or  put  in  a proper  state  for  any  purpose ; to  put 

! words  and  sentences  together,  so  as  to  form  a dis- 
course, poem,  or  other  literary  production ; to  con- 
stitute by  being  parts  of  a whole;  to  calm;  to 
quiet;  to  adjust  the  mind  to  any  business;  to 
j adjust  or  settle.  In  Letterpress  Printing,  to  ar- 
’ range  types  into  words  and  sentences.  In  Marie, 
to  arrange  musical  notes,  so  as  to  form  new  pieces 
or  tunes. 

Composed,  kom-pozde',  a.  Calm;  serious;  even; 
sedate. 

Composedly,  kom-po'zed-le,  ad.  Calmly;  seri- 
j oualy ; sedately. 

Compobedkess,  kom-po'zcd-nes,  «.  Seda  ten  css ; 
calmness;  tranquillity. 

Composer,  kom-po'zur,  s.  One  who  composes; 
an  author,  or  one  who  composes  an  original  work, 
as  distinct  from  a copyist  or  compiler;  one  who 
I composes  music. 

Composing-stick,  kom-po'zing-stik,  $.  Among 
Letterpress  Printers,  an  instrument  in  which  types 
are  arranged  into  words  and  lines. 

Composite:,  kom-poz'c-te,  t.  A natural  order 
of  plants,  the  flowers  of  which,  like  those  of  the 
daisy,  are  of  a starlike  form,  the  flowerets  be- 
ing collected  in  dense  radiated  heads  upon  a com- 
mon receptacle,  surrounded  by  an  involucre.  It  is 
the  most  extensive  family  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  is  at  all  times  recognizable  by  its  inferior 
one-celled ovary,  with  an  erect  ovule;  syngenesious 
l stamens  and  capitate  flowers.  It  is  now  termed, 

! with  much  propriety,  Asterace®,  by  lindley.  Its 
suborders  be  terms  Tubuliflone,  Labia  tiflor®,  and 
Liguliflorw. 

. Composite,  kom-poz'it,  a.  In  Architecture,  the 
I last  of  the  five  orders  of  columns,  so  termed  be- 
cause its  capital  is  composed  out  of  those  of 
the  other  columns:  it  ranks  generally  after  the 
Corinthian,  from  its  being  the  next  in  richness,  or 
the  last  invented.  Composite  arch,  the  pointed 
or  lance  arch.  Composite  numbers  are  such  as 
can  be  measured  exactly  by  a number  exceeding 
unity;  as,  0 by  2 or  3 ; or  10  by  5,  &c.,  so  that 
4 is  the  lowest  composite  number.  Comjtosite,  in 
Botany,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Composite. 
Composition.  kom  po-zbh'un,  s.  (compositio,  Lat.) 


The  act  of  forming  a whole  of  various  dissimilar 
parts ; the  act  of  bringing  simple  ideas  into  com- 
plication, opposed  to  analysis,  or  the  separation 
of  complex  notions;  a mass  formed  by  mingling 
different  ingredients;  the  state  of  being  com-  ' 
pounded ; union ; conjunction ; combination ; ad- 
justment; regulation;  compact;  agreement;  terms 
on  which  differences  ore  settled;  consistency; 
congrnity: 

There  U no  comporiti-yn  in  these  now* 

That  give*  them  credit. 

— Indeed  they  are  dispro  portioned,— .5 Ant*. 

In  Grammar,  the  joining  of  two  words  together, 
or  the  prefixing  a particle  to  another  word,  to 
augment,  diminish,  or  change  its  signification. 

In  Painting,  composition  is  that  combination  of 
tho  different  parts  by  which  an  agreeable  impres- 
sion is  made  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  each 
part  being  subordinate  to  the  whole.  In  Music, 
the  arranging  and  disposing  of  musical  sounds 
into  one  or  more  parts,  so  as  to  produce  harmony 
in  the  performance.  In  Law,  an  agreement  made 
between  the  owner  of  binds  and  the  parson  of  the 
parish  in  which  they  are  situated,  with  tho  con- 
sent of  the  ordinary  and  the  patron,  that  such 
lands  shall  be  freed  from  tho  payment  of  tithes, 
in  lieu  of  money,  land,  or  other  equivalent  given. 

In  Logic,  a method  of  reasoning  by  which  we 
proceed  from  a general  truth  to  particular  ones. 

In  Commerce,  a composition  contract  is  an  agree- 
ment between  a bankrupt  and  bis  creditors,  by 
which,  on  its  being  ratified  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  statutes,  the  debtor  is  relieved  from  the  ; 
farther  operation  of  the  bankrupt  laws.  In  Me- 
chanics, composition  qf  motion  or  forces  is  an 
assemblage  of  several  directions  of  motion,  result- 
ing from  various  forces  acting  in  different  but  not  1 
opposite  directions.  In  Arithmetic,  composition  1 
of  proportion  is  the  comparing  of  the  sum  of  the 
antecedent  and  the  consequent  in  two  equal  ratios ; 
as,  suppose  4 : 8 ::  8 : 6,  we  say,  by  composition 
of  proportion,  12  : 8 ::  9 : 6.  The  same  holds  of 
the  sum  of  the  antecedent  and  consequent  com- 

rfd  with  the  antecedent ; thus  we  say,  12:4  :: 

6.  In  Literature,  the  act  of  combining  and 
arranging  ideas,  and  committing  them  to  writing 
or  memory. 

Compositive,  kom-poz'o-tiv,  a.  Compounded,  or 
having  the  power  of  compounding. 

Compositor,  kom-poz'e-tur,  s.  In  Letterpress 
Printing,  one  who  sets  or  arranges  types,  and 
makes  them  up  into  pages  and  forms  for  the 
press. 

Compossebsor,  kom-poz-zes'sur,  s.  (composscsseur, 
old  Fr.)  A joint  possessor. 

Com  possible,  kom-pos'6e-bl,  a.  Consistent;  that 
which  may  exist  with  another  thing. — Obsolete. 
Compost,  kora'poet,  «.  {compos (a,  ltal.)  In  Agri- 
culture, a mixture  or  combination  of  earthy  sub- 
stances, suitable  for  manure,  and  giving  increased 
fertility  to  the  soil ; — r.  a.  to  manure. 

COMPOSTO,  kom-pos'to,  o.  (Italian^)  In  Music, 
compounded  or  doubled. 

Compostcre,  kom-pos'ture,  s.  (old  Fr.)  Soil; 
manure. — Obsolete. 

Composure,  kom  - po'xure,  s.  The  form  arising 
from  the  disposition  of  the  various  parts ; frame , 
make;  temperament;  adjustment;  sedateucss;  | 
calmness;  tranquillity.  Seldom  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing senses:  the  act  of  composing  or  inditing ; j 


COM  POTATION— COMPOUND. 


COMPOUNDABLE— COMPRESSION. 


arrangement;  combination;  mixture;  agreement; 
composition;  settlement  of  differences. 

The  treaty  at  Uxbridge  gore  the  fairest  hopes  of  an 

happy  ocMpoturc.—Kiiy  CLtrla. 

Compotati on,  kom  - po  - ta'shun,  *.  (compototio, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  drinking  or  tippling  together. 
— Seldom  used. 

If  thou  wilt  prolong 

| Dire  oompAation,  forthwith  reason  quit* 

Her  empire  to  confusion  and  misrule. — Philips. 

Compotator,  kom-po-ta'tur,  a.  One  who  drinks 
| with  another. 

Compound,  kom-pownd',  e.  a.  (eompono,  Lat.)  To 
mingle  or  unite  two  or  more  ingredients  in  one 
mass;  to  form  by  uniting  various  parts;  to  com- 
bine; to  settle  amicably;  to  adjust  or  pay  by 
. agreement ; to  adjust  a difference  by  receiving  an 
equivalent,  or  less;  to  discharge  a debt  by  paying 
a part.  In  Grammar,  to  form  one  word  from  two 
I or  more ; — V.  a.  to  come  to  terms  of  agreement 
by  abating  something  of  the  first  demand;  to  bar- 
gain in  the  lump;  to  come  to  terms  by  granting 
something  on  each  side ; to  agree ; to  settle  with 
s creditor  by  agreement ; — o.  formed  of  two  or  more 
ingredients;  not  ample;  — t.  a body  made  of 
two  or  more  elementary  substances.  Compound 
arch,  or  Recessed  arch,  one  arch  receding  within 
another.  Compound  addition,  substruction,  mul- 
tiplication, and  division:  the  addition,  &c.,  of 
compound  quantities.  Compounding  with  ertdi- 
1 tors,  an  agreement  by  which  creditors  take  a pro- 
portion in  lien  of  the  whole  of  their  claims,  and 
I for  which  they  give  their  debtor  an  acquittance 
from  his  obligations.  Compound  ffotccrt  are  the 
flower-heads  of  composite  plants,  collected  on  a 
j depressed  axis  or  receptacle,  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  floral  leaves,  or  bracts.  Compound 
I interest  is  interest  upon  interest,  or  when  the 
interest  is  periodically  added  to  the  principal  sum, 
and  the  gross  amount  bears  interest.  Compound 
j leaf  is  one  which  connects  several  leaflets  in  one 
! petiole.  Compound  microscopes  are  such  as  have 
two  seta  of  glasses : single  microscopes  consist  of 
j a single'  lens,  or  of  two  lenses  acting  as  a single 

j one.  Compound  motion  is  that  which  arises  from 

the  effect  of  several  conspiring  forces.  Compound- 
ing offences,  entering  into  an  undertaking,  on  the 
part  of  an  informer  or  other  person,  without  the 
consent  or  order  of  the  court  in  which  such  offen- 
der should  be  tried,  to  forego  the  prosecuting  of 
an  offender,  for  any  consideration  received  or  to  be 
received.  Comjxtund  quantities,  in  Arithmetic, 
are  such  as  consist  of  more  than  one  denomina- 
tion, as  five  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  ninepencc, 
or  two  yards,  three-quarters,  and  six  inches.  Com- 
pound quantities , in  Algebra,  are  such  as  are 
linked  by  the  signs  -j-  and  — ; as,  a b,  c — d, 
xy  -f-  ab.  Compound  radicle , a term  used  in 
modern  Chemistry  to  denote  a certain  class  of 
compound  bodies,  possessing  the  property  of  unit- 
ing with  the  elements,  and  of  forming  combina- 
tions with  them,  analogous  in  their  properties  to 
I the  combinations  of  two  simple  bodies.  Compound 
ratio  is  that  which  the  products  of  the  antecedents 
of  two  or  more  ratios  have  to  the  product  of  their 
consequents.  Compound  time , in  Music,  when 
| two  or  more  measures  are  joined  in  one.  Com- 

I pound  umbel,  in  Botany,  an  umbel  formed  by  two 

’ or  more  umbels. 
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COMPOUNDABLE,  kom-pown'da-bl,  o.  Capable  of 
being  compounded. 

Compounder,  kom-pown'dur,  s.  One  who  com-  j 
pounds  or  mixes  different  substances  together;  ! 
one  who  endeavours  to  bring  parties  to  terms  of 
agreement. 

Com  prec  ation,  kom-pre-ka'ahun,  s.  ( con,  and  j 
precatio,  praying,  Lat.)  Praying  together;  sup- 
plication. 

Comprehend,  kom-pre-hend',  v.  a.  (comprthcndo, 

I At.)  To  comprise;  to  indndo;  to  contain;  to 
imply;  to  understand;  to  conceive. 

Comprehensible,  kom -pre-hen  se-bl,  a.  ( cornpre - 
hensibilis,  Lat.)  That  may  be  comprehended; 
intelligible ; conceivable  by  the  understanding ; 
possible  to  be  comprised. 

Comprehensible* ess,  kom-pre-hen'se-bl-nes,  #. 
Capability  of  being  understood. 

Comprehensibly,  kom- pre-hen 'se-ble,  ad.  With 
great  power  of  signification  or  comprehension ; 
significantly. 

Comprehension,  kotn-pre-hen'shun,  «.  (coropre- 
kensio , Lat.)  The  act  or  quality  of  comprising  or 
containing;  summary;  epitome;  a compendium 
or  abridgment  in  which  much  is  comprised; 
knowledge ; capacity ; power  of  the  mind  to  un- 
derstand and  contain  ideas.  In  Rhetoric,  s trope 
or  figure,  by  which  the  name  of  a whole  is  put  for  • 
a part,  or  that  of  a part  for  the  whole,  or  a definite 
number  for  an  indefinite. 

Comprehensive,  kom-pre-heu'siv,  a.  Having  the 
power  to  comprehend  or  understand  many  things 
at  once ; having  the  quality  of  comprising  much ; 
compendious;  extensive. 

Comprehensively,  kom-pre-hen'siv-le,  ad.  In  a 
comprehensive  manner. 

Comprehensiveness,  kom  - pre  - hen ' siv  - nes,  «. 
The  quality  of  being  comprehensive,  or  of  including 
much  in  a narrow  compass. 

Comprehensor,  kom-pre-hen'sur,  *.  One  who  has 
obtained  knowledge. — Obsolete. 

Compresbyterial,  kom-prex-be-te're-al,  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  ecclesiastical 
ministration. 

Com  press,  kom'pres,  i.  (comprtmo,  I press,  Lat.) 

In  Surgery,  a pad  of  folded  linen,  &c.,  used  os  a 
pressure  on  any  particular  part. 

Compress,  kom-pres',  r.  a.  ( comprimo , Lat)  To  | 
force  into  a narrower  compass;  to  press  together 
by  external  force ; to  crowd  together ; to  embrace. 

Compressibility,  kom-prcs-sc-bil'e-te,  a.  (com- 
prrssibilittts,  Lat)  The  property  possessed  by 
bodies  of  being  reduced  to  a small  compass  or 
volume  by  external  pressure,  by  which  their  mole-  - 

i cules  are  brought  into  closer  contact,  and  the  body 

I rendered  more  dense  and  solid.  ; 

Compressible,  kom-pres'se-bl,  o.  Capable  of  being 
forced  into  a narrower  compass  ; yielding  to  pres- 
sure, so  that  parts  are  brought  closer  together. 

Compressibleness,  kom-prcs'se-bl-nea,  a.  Com-  • 
prcssibility ; the  quality  of  being  compressible. 

Compression,  kom-presh'un,  a.  The  act  of  com- 
pressing. In  Physics,  the  action  exercised  upon  j 
a body  by  external  force,  which  presses  the  con- 
stituent molecules  into  closer  contact.  The  term  » 
is  used  in  Surgery  for  the  repression  of  h*mor-  , 
rhage  from  diseased  or  wounded  blood-vessels, 
as  also  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  wounds  or 
sores,  by  means  of  bandages.  In  Pathology,  ap- 
plied to  a compressed  state  of  the  brain  or  other  ’ 
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organ ; in  Botany,  to  leaves  when  flattened  later- 
ally; in  Conchology,  to  shells,  when  one  valve  is 
! flatter  than  another. 

Compressive,  kom-pres'siv,  a.  Having  the  power 
I to  compress. 

Compressor,  kom  - pres  'sur,  a.  In  Anatomy,  a 
muscle  which  compresses  a part,  as  that  of  the 
nose,  and  of  the  uthera. 

Compressors,  kom -pressure,  a.  The  act  or  force 
of  one  body  pressing  against  another. 

Compriest,  kom 'precat,  a.  A fellow-priest — Ob- 
solete. 

Comprint,  kom-print',  v.  n.  To  print  together ; 
taken  in  law  for  the  deceitful  printing  of  another's 
copy  or  book  to  the  prejudice  of  the  proprietor. — 

1 Seldom  used. 

Compbisal,  kom-pri’zal,  s.  The  act  of  comprising 
or  comprehending. 

\[  Comprise,  kom-prize',  v.  a,  (eomprendre,  Fr.)  To 
contain ; to  comprehend ; to  include. 

Comprobate,  kom'pro-bate,  v.  n.  (comprobo,  Lat.) 
To  agree  with ; to  concur  in  testimony. 

, Com  probation,  kom-pro-ba'ahun,  t.  Proof;  at- 
testation.— Seldom  used. 

Compromise,  kom 'pro -mire,  a.  (compromissvm, 
Lat)  A mutual  promise  of  two  or  more  parties, 
who  cannot  agree,  to  refer  the  settlement  of  their 
case  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators ; a compact  or 
bargain  in  which  some  concessions  are  to  be  made. 

1 Compromise,  kom-pro-mixe',  v.  a.  To  compound ; 

| to  adjust  s compact  by  mutual  concessions;  to 
agree ; to  accord. 

Compromiser,  kom-pro-mi'zur,  i.  One  who  makes 
I concessions. 

! Co m prom 1 88 ORLVL,  kom-pro-mis-ao're-al,  a.  Re- 
I lating  to  a compromise. 

Compromit,  kom'pro-mit,  v.  a,  (compromitto,  Lat) 
To  pledge;  to  promise  by  some  act  or  declaration. 

| Comprovincial,  kom-pro-vin'shal,  i.  Belonging 
I to  the  same  province. 

| Compt,  kownt,  t.  (compte,  Fr.)  Account ; compu- 
tation ; reckoning ; — v.  a.  ( compter , Fr.)  to  com- 
I pute : to  count  is  now  used ; — a.  ( comptsu , Lat.) 
neat;  spruce. — Obsolete— pronounced  komt. 

A neat,  spruce,  oompt  fellow.— Cotprovc. 

Comptiblr. — Obsolete. — See  Accountable. 

Comptly,  komt'le,  ad.  Neatly;  sprucely. — Ob- 
solete. 

Comptnebs,  komt'nes,  t.  Neatness. — Obsolete. 

Comptonia,  kom-to'ne-s,  s.  (in  honour  of  Henry 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London.)  A genus  of  aroma- 
tic plants,  natives  of  tho  United  States  of  America : 
Order,  Myriace*?. 

Comptonitk,  komp'tun-ite,  i.  (in  honour  of  Lord 
Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton.)  A mineral  which 
occurs  among  the  vesicular  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  as- 

isoebted  with  mesotype  and  other  minerals.  It 
occurs  in  translucent  white  crystals,  the  primary 
form  of  which  is  a rectangular  prism. 

I Comftbol. — See  Control 

| Comptroller,  kon-tn/lur,  i.  Director;  super- 
I visor. — See  Controller. 

| Comptrollers  hip,  kon-tro'lur-ship,  t.  The  office 
' of  a comptroller;  superintendence, 
i Compels attve,  kom-pul'sa-tiv,  > a.  (compultus, 
; Compulsatory,  kom-parsa-to-re,)  Lat.)  Com- 
l pelling;  forcing;  constraining. 

Compulsativkly,  kom-pul'sa-tiv-le,  ad.  With 
constraint  or  compulsion. 

i Compulsion,  kom-pul'shun,  t.  ( compulsio , Lat.) 


The  act  of  compelling  to  something;  force;  vio-  1 
lence ; the  state  of  being  compelled ; violence  suf- 
fered. 

Compulsive,  kom-pul'siv,  o.  Having  power  to  ; 
compel  5 applying  force. 

Compulsively,  kom-pul'siv-le,  ad.  By  force  or 
violence. 

Compulsivenesb,  kom-puTsiv-nes,  s.  Force; 
compulsion. 

Compulsorily,  korn-pul'sc-re-le,  ad.  In  a 00m-  j 
pulsory  or  forcible  manner ; by  force  or  violence. 
Compulsory,  kom-puTso-re,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  necessitating  or  compelling. 

Compunction,  kom -punk 'shun,  1.  (compunctio, 
Lat)  A pricking ; stimulation ; irritation ; re- 
morse arising  from  the  commission  of  crime; 
poignant  grief;  repentance ; contrition. 
Compunctionless,  kom-ptmk'shun-less,  a.  Cal-  I 
Ions ; not  feeling  compunction. 

Compunctious,  kom-ponk’shus,  a.  Repentant; 

sorrowful ; full  of  contrition. 

Compunctivb,  kom-punk'tiv,  a.  Causing  remorse.  1 
Com  pupil,  kom-pu'pil,  a.  A fellow-papiL — Sel-  ' 
dom  used. 

Compurgation,  kom -pnr-ga 'shun , «.  (compurgo,  . 
Lat)  In  Law,  the  practice  of  justifying  a per- 
son’s veracity  by  the  testimony  of  another. 
Compurgator,  kom-pur-ga'tur,  «.  (cow,  with,  and  ' 
purgo,  I clear,  Lat)  By  the  Canon  law  of  j 
the  middle  ages,  if  a person  charged  with  a crime 
gave  oath  as  to  his  innocence,  and  got  twelve  per-  i 
mitted  persons  also  to  sware  to  it,  he  was  dis-  j 
charged  as  guiltless,  and  the  persons  swearing 
as  to  his  innocence  were  called  compurgators. 
The  law  permitting  this  practice  was  abolished  , 
by  the  stat  8th  Eliz.  c.  7. 

Computable,  kom-pu'to-bl,  o.  Capable  of  being 
numbered  or  computed. 

Computatb. — See  Compute. 

Computation,  kom-pu-ta'shun,  t.  (computation 
Lat)  The  set  of  reckoning;  calculation;  the 
process  by  which  sums  or  numbers  ore  estimated ; ; 
the  sum  collected  or  settled  by  calculation. 
Compute,  kom-pute',  r.  a.  (computo,  Lat)  To  j 
reckon;  to  calculate;  to  number;  to  count;  to  j 
cast  up  or  estimate  in  the  mind ; — 1.  calculation ; 
computation. — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

Com  fitter,  kom-pu'tur,  1.  A reckoner;  a cal-  1 
culator. 

Com  run  ST,  kom-pu'tisi,  $.  (computing,  Fr.)  A 
calculator ; a computer. — Obsolete. 

Comrade,  kum'rade,  s.  ( camarade , Fr.)  A com-  j 
panion ; an  associate ; a partner  in  occupation  or 
danger. 

Comsoous,  knm'rogo,  1.  A fellow -rogue. — Ob-  1 
solete. 

You  miT  seek  them  in  bridewell,  or  the  hole ; here 
are  none  of  your  amroyuts.—Akusirfftr. 

CON,  kon,  s.  (abbreviated  from  contra,  against)  A j 
cant  word  for  the  negative  side  of  a question,  as  j 
the  prat  and  cons; 

Of  many  knotty  points  they  spoke. 

And  pro  and  com  by  turns  they  took,— Prior. 

— v.  a.  ( cannon , to  know,  Sax.)  to  know;  to 
study;  to  commit  to  memory;  to  con  thanks,  an 
old  expression  for  ‘ to  thank.’ 

I am  him  no  thanks  for  It,  in  the  nature  he  delivers 
It— Shake. 

Con,  kon.  An  inseparable  Latin  preposition,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  words  implies  union  or  asso- 
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ciation.  It  is  sometimes  represented  by  co,  col, 
corny  or  cor,  in  all  of  which  it  has  the  same  meaning 
as  cun,  with  or  together ; as  in  conceits,  to  oome 
together;  co-operate,  to  work  together;  collect,  to 
bring  together ; compound , to  mix  together ; cor- 
rttjtondy  to  agree  together.  Sometimes  eon  is 
written  co  in  such  words  as  cogenial  for  congenial, 
co  temporary  for  contemporary. 

Coxaricm,  ko-na're-nm,  t.  ( konos , a little  cone  or 
top,  from  its  conical  shape.)  In  Anatomy,  the 
2 pineal  gland. 

j Co  NATOs,  ko-na'tus,  #.  (Latin.)  Tendency  of  a 
' body  towards  a point. 

Concambratk,  kon-kam'e-rate,  tJ.  a.  ( concamero , 
Lat.)  To  arch  over ; to  vault ; to  lay  a concave 
over. 

Concamkration,  kon-kam-e-ra'shun,  r.  An  arch- 
ing over ; an  arch  or  vault. 

Concatenate,  kon-kat'e-nate,  v.  n.  (con,  and 
| catena,  a chain,  Lot.)  To  link  together ; to  unite 
b a successive  series  or  order. 

Concatenation,  kon-kat- e-na'shun,  $.  A series 
of  links  united ; an  uninterrupted  or  nnvariable 
succession  or  order  of  things  connected. 

C0NCAC8K,  kon'kawr,  #.  Joint  cause. — Obsolete. 

I Concavation,  kong-ka-va'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
making  concave. 

Concave,  kong'kave,  a.  (concarus,  Lat)  Hollow 
without  angles ; rounded  as  the  bner  surface  of  a 
cup; — #.  a hollow;  a cavity;  an  arch  or  vault; 
— v.  n.  to  make  hollow.  Concaoe-cucuUatc,  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  form  of  a hood, 
f CoNc A v kn  K88,  kong'kave-nes,  «.  Hollowness, 
t Concavitt,  kon-kav'e-te,  s.  (concavite,  Fr.)  The 
internal  surface  of  a hollow  spherical  body ; hol- 
lowness. 

Concavo-concave,  kon-ka'vo-kon'kave,  a.  Con- 
cave, or  hollow  on  both  sides. 

Concavo-convex,  kon-ka'vo-kon'reks,  a.  Con- 
cave on  one  side  and  hollow  on  the  other. 

C0NCAVOG8. — See  Concave. 

COXCAVOGSLY,  kon-ka  vus-le,  ad.  With  hollow- 
ness; b such  a manner  as  to  discover  the  internal 
surface  of  a hollow  sphere. 

Conceal,  kon-sele',  r.  a.  (conce/o,  Lat)  To  hide ; 
to  keep  secret ; to  cover ; not  to  divulge  or  make 
known. 

Conceal  able,  kon-se'la-hl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
concealed ; tlial  may  be  hid  or  kept  close. 

CoNCKALEi>LY,  kon  selcd-le,  ad.  In  a hidden  or 
secret  manner. 

Conckalkdnkss,  kon-seled-nea,  t.  The  state  of 
being  concealed  ; privacy  ; obscurity. 

Concealer,  kon-se'lur,  t.  One  who  conceals  any- 
thing. 

Concealing,  kon-aeling,  e.  A hiding  or  keeping 
dose. 

Concealment,  kon-sele 'ment  a.  The  act  of  bid- 
iag ; secresy ; withdrawal  from  scrutiny  or  obser- 
vation ; the  state  of  being  hid ; privacy;  hidiug- 
plaoe ; retreat ; cover ; shelter. 

Concede,  kon-  sede',  c.  a.  (concedo,  Lat)  To  yield ; 
to  grant ; to  let  pass ; undisputed  ; to  admit ; to 
allow  ; — p.  n.  to  admit;  to  grant 

CoNCKiROB,  kon'seeij,  *.  (French.)  The  keeper  of  a 
palace  or  castle ; a housekeeper. 

Conceit,  kon-sete',  a.  ( concetto , Ital.)  Conception ; 
thought ; idea ; image  b the  mind ; opinion ; 
fancy ; imagination ; fantastic  notion ; pleasant 
fancy;  gaiety  of  imagination;  acuteness;  scuti-  I 


ment;  striking  thought;  opinion;  active  pride; 
fondness ; favourable  opinion  ; an  affected  or  far- 
fetched notion ; understanding ; power  of  appre- 
hension ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses.)  Out' 
qf  conceit  tcith,  no  longer  fond  of ; — v.  a.  to  con- 
ceive ; to  imagine ; to  think ; to  believe ;— v.  n. 
to  form  a notion. 

Conceited,  kon-se'ted,  a.  part  Endowed  with 
fancy;  proud;  foud  of  one’s  self;  opbionative; 
affected;  fantastical. 

Conceitedly,  kon-ae'ted-le,  ad.  In  a conceited 
manner;  fancifully;  whimsically. 

Conceitedness,  kon-ae'ted-nes,  a.  Vanity;  an 
overweening  self-conceit ; opinionativeness. 

C0NCEITLK88,  a.  Stupid;  dull  of  apprehension  — 
Obsolete. 

Tbluk’st  thou  I am  so  shallow,  so  ctmotttcta. 

To  be  seduc'd  by  tbj  flattery  !—  Skate, 

Conceivable,  kon-se'va-bl,  a.  ( concerable, , Fr.) 
That  may  be  imagined  or  thought ; that  may  be 
understood  or  believed. 

Conceivably,  kon-se'rs-ble,  ad.  The  quality  of 
being  conceivable. 

Conceive,  kon-sevc',  v.  a.  ( conccrotr , Fr.  conce- 
pere,  Lat)  To  form  an  embryo  in  the  womb; 
to  form  b the  mind ; to  imagine ; to  comprehend ; 
to  understand ; to  think ; to  be  of  opinion ; — 
v.  n.  to  think;  to  have  an  idea  of;  to  become 
pregnant. 

Conceivkk,  kon-se'vur,  t.  One  that  conceives  or 
apprehends. 

Conceiving  kon-ae'ving,  «.  Apprehension;  un- 
derstanding; conception. 

Conceleurate,  kou-sd 'e-brat  <\  c.  a.  To  cele- 
brate; to  praise  together. — Obsolete. 

Concent,  kon- sent',  t.  (consents,  Lat.  conccnto, 
ltal.)  Concert  of  voices ; harmony;  consistency. 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  conceit i. 

Aye  itung  twfon  tlio  sapphire -colour'd  tbroift 
To  Him  who  aita  thereon.—  MUton. 

Coxcented,  kon-sen'ted,  a.  Made  to  agree*  ac- 
cord with. 

Coxcentful,  kon-8ent'f*l,  a.  Completely;  har- 
monious. 

Concentrate,  kon-een'trate,  v.  a.  (concentrer,  Fr. 
from  con,  and  centrum,  a centre.  Lot.)  To  im- 
pel nearer  to  the  centre ; to  cause  to  occupy  less 
space ; to  render  more  dense.  To  concentrate  the 
thoughts,  is  to  bring  the  entire  reasoning  and  re- 
flecting faculties  to  bear  on  a given  subject. 

Concentrated,  kon-sen'tray-ted,  a.  In  Chemistry, 
a fluid  is  said  to  be  concentrated,  when,  by  evapo- 
ration or  other  means,  it  is  deprived  of  the  excess 
of  the  solvent  body  which  it  previously  contained. 
In  Pathology,  the  term  is  applied  to  tho  pnlse 
when  there  is  a contracted  condition  of  the  ar-  I 
tery. 

Concentration,  kon-sen-tra'shun,  t.  The  act  by 
which  the  particles  constituting  a body  are  brought 
into  closer  contact,  and  made  to  occupy  less  space; 
metaphysically,  collcctedness  of  ideas. 

Concentrativknebs,  kon-sen'tra-tiv-nes,  t.  A 
phrenological  term,  applied  to  that  faculty  of  the  1 
mind  which  gives  the  power  and  disposition  to 
concentrate  the  ideas  on  any  favourite  study  or 
pursuit.  The  organ  is  situated  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  below  self-esteem,  and  above  pliilo- 
progenitiveneas. 

Concentre,  kon-sen'tur,  r.  a.  To  direct  towards 
one  common  centre; — r.  n.  to  tend  to  one  cominoa 
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centre;  to  have  a common  centre,  aa  concentric 
circles. 

Concentric,  kon-sen'trik,  ) a.  ( concentricua , 

Concentric al,  kon-sen'tre-kal,)  Lat.)  Having 
one  common  centre. 

If  the  cry  a tali  nc  humour  had  been  eoneentrietd  to  the 

sclerodes,  the  eye  would  not  have  admitted  a whole 

hemisphere  at  one  view.— Ray  on  Creation. 

In  Conchology,  the  stripes,  grooves,  or  other  ex- 
ternal markings,  which  indicate  the  progressive 
enlargement  or  growth  of  the  shell,  running  pa- 
rallel to  the  margin,  are  termed  concentric. 
Concentrically,  kon-sen'tre-kal-le,  ad.  In  a 
manner  directing  to,  or  exhibiting  one  oommon 
centre. 

Concentricity,  kon-sen-tris'e-ta,  a.  State  of  being 
l concentric ; quality  of  having  a common  centre. 

Coxcentdal,  kon-sen'tu-al,  a.  Harmonicas. 

Conceptaclb,  kon-scp'Ukl,  > a.  (Latin.) 

Conceptacclcm,  kon-sep-tak'n-lnm,)  In  Botany,  | 
the  name  given  to  a one-valved  fruit  or  pericarp  t 
opening  longitudinally  on  one  side,  and  distinct  | 
fronr  the  seeds,  being  a foUiculns  in  which  there  is 
no  attachment  between  the  ventral  suture  and  the 
placenta,  as  in  Asclepias ; a follicle.  In  a gene- 
ral sense,  that  in  which  anything  is  contained ; a 
vessel. 

Concepttblr,  kon-sep'te-bl,  o.  That  may  be  con- 
ceived; intelligible. 

Conception,  kon-sep'shnn,  a.  ( concipio , Lat)  The 
\ vital  action  by  which  a new  being  is  produced  in  the 
female  animal.  In  Mental  Philosophy,  that  faculty 
of  the  mind  by  which  we  combine  a number  of 
individuals  together  by  means  of  some  mark  or 
f character  common  to  them  all ; that  action  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  perceive  certain  relations  be- 
tween ideas  and  the  objects  they  refer  to;  notion; 
idea;  image  in  the  mind. 

Conceptiocb,  kon-Bep'shus,  a.  (conceptum,  Lat.) 
Apt  to  conceive;  fruitful;  pregnant.— Obsolete. 

•w  Common  mother, 

“nwsr  thy  fertile  and  eonceytinuj  womb ; 

Let  it  do  more  bring  out  to  ungrateful  man. — 

Shaks. 

Conceftivr,  kon-sep'tir,  o.  Capable  of  oonceiving. 

Concern,  kon-sern',  r.  o.  (concemer,  Ft.  eoncemo, 
j Lat)  To  relate  to ; to  belong  to ; to  affect  the 
interest  of ; to  touch  nearly ; to  be  of  importance 
to;  to  interest;  to  engage  by  interest;  to  disturb ; 
to  make  uneasy.  To  concern  one'a  self,  to  inter- 
meddle; to  be  busy  in  a matter; — a.  business ; 
affair,  considered  as  relating  to  some  important 
one ; interest ; engagement ; importance ; mo- 
ment ; passion ; affection ; regard ; solicitude. 

Concerned,  kon-sernd',  o. part.  Interested;  so- 
licitous; anxious. 

j Concernedly,  kon-ser'ned-le,  ad.  With  affec- 
tion ; with  interest. 

Concerning,  kon-scr'ning,  a.  Business ; an  affair 
of  moment — 01>solct«. 

For  who  that's  but  a queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 

Would  from  a paddock,  from  a bat,  a gib, 

Such  dear  concemings  hide  t —Shak*. 

Concernment,  kon-sem'ment,  a.  The  matter  in 
which  a person  is  concerned  or  interested;  affair ; 
business;  interest;  relation;  influence;  inter- 
course ; importance ; moment ; solicitude ; care ; 
interposition;  regard;  meddling. 

Concert,  kon'sert,  a.  Communication  of  designs ; 
establishment  of  measures  among  those  engaged 
in  the  same  affair;  accordance  of  two  or  more 


persons  in  any  Scheme  or  undertaking,  who  are 
then  said  * to  act  in  concert  ,’  harmony.  In  Mu- 
sic, a performance  of  several  pieces  of  either  vocal 
or  instrumental  music,  but  commonly  by  different 
voices  or  instruments.  Concert  pitch,  the  pitch, 
or  degree  of  acuteness  or  gravity,  generally  adopted 
for  one  given  note,  and  by  which,  consequently,  ; 
every  other  note  is  governed. 

Concert,  kon-sert',  v.  a.  (concert fT,  Fr.)  To  settle 
anything  in  private  by  mutual  communication; 
to  settle ; to  contrive ; to  adjust ; — r.  n.  to  con- 
ault  with ; as,  ‘ he  concerted  with  others  on  what 
measures  he  should  adopt.’ 

Conckrtakte,  kon-aer-tan'te,  a.  ( concertart , to 
contrive,  ItaL)  In  Music,  a word  used  to  express 
those  parts  of  a musical  composition  which  sing  or 
play  without  intermission  fiora  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  piece. 

Concertation,  kon-ser-ta'shnn,  a.  ( concertatio , 
Lat.)  Strife;  contention.— Obsolete. 

Concert ati ye,  kon-ser-ta'tiv,  a.  Contentious;  | 
quarrelsome;  recriminating.— Obsolete. 

Concerted,  kon-ser'ted,  a.  Mutually  contrived  or  » 
planned. 

Concertina,  kon-ser-ti'na,  a.  A musical  instru- 
ment, invented  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  composed  | 
of  a bellows  with  two  hexagonal  faces  or  ends,  on  j 
which  are  placed  stops  or  studs,  by  the  action  of  I 
which  air  is  admitted  to  the  laminsc  (tongues,  or 
steel  bars,)  producing  the  sounds.  The  finger- 
stops  are  in  four  rows ; the  two  middle  ones  con- 
fined to  the  notes  of  the  natural  scale,  and  the 
two  outer  to  the  sharps  and  flats. 

Concerto,  kon-ser'to,  a.  (Italian.)  A piece  of  j 
music  composed  for  a concert. 

CONCESSION,  kon-sesh'un,  a.  (conceaaio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  granting  or  yielding  a matter ; a grant ; the 
thing  yielded  or  granted;  acknowledgment  by 
way  of  apology  ; confession  of  a fault.  In  Rhetoric, 
conceding  a point  to  the  opponent,  with  a view  to 
obtain  a position  which  cannot  be  denied,  to  show 
that  even  though  the  point  should  be  conceded, 
the  cause  can  be  maintained  on  different  grounds. 

Concessionary,  kon-sesh'un-ar-e,  a.  Yielding  i 
by  way  of  concession  or  indulgence. 

Concessive,  kon-ses'siv,  o.  Implying  concession.  ! 

Concessively,  kon-scs'siT-le,  o.  By  way  of  con- 
cession or  yielding. 

Concetto,  kon-tshet'o,  or  kon-set'to,  pi.  Concetti, 
a.  (an  Italian  word.)  False  conceit;  affected  wit. 
The  shepherds  have  their  eotieettt  and  their  antitheses  , 

— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Kora.— We  admit  this  word  with  imitation,  and  quee-  j 
tion  the  propriety  of  our  lexicographers  adopting  such 
words  into  our  language,  because  in  a fit  of  pedantic  | 
conceit  they  have  been  used  by  on  author  or  two,  how- 
ever high  in  literary  reputation  such  may  be. 

CONCH,  kongk,  a.  (concha,  Lat.  kogche,  pr.  konche,  ' 
Gr.)  A marine  bivalve  shell.  In  Anatomy, 
concha  auri s,  that  portion  of  the  external  ear  re- 
presenting a large  oval  cavity,  bounded  above  and 
behind  by  the  anthelix,  and  below  by  the  tragus 
and  anti- tragus.  Concha  naria,  the  turbinated  ! 

portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Conchacea,  kon-ka'se-a,  a.  (concha,  a shell,  Lat.) 
The  name  given  by  Blainvilk  to  a family  of  La- 
mellibrancbiate  Molluscs,,  furnished  generally  with 
regular,  equivalve,  rarely  gaping,  bivalve  shells ; 
the  urn  bones  nf  which  are  more  or  less  curved  for- 
ward; the  hinge  almost  always  with  teeth ; liga- 
ment short  and  swollen,  internal  or  external;  two 
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CONCHIFEB— CONCISE.  CONCISELY— CONCOCT. 

distinct  muscular  impressions ; generally  marine, 
and  living  in  sand  or  mad.  It  contains  the  genera 
l Cardinm,  Iridina,  Donax,  Tellina,  Mactra,  Amphi- 

desma,  Craseatclla. 

1 Conchifbr,  kongTce-fnr,  > t.  (coficAa,  and  /era, 

Conch  ! kerb,  kong'ke-furx,)  I bear,  Lat.)  A class 
. of  Molluscs,  the  inhabitants  of  bivalve  sheila,  di- 

1 vided  by  Lamarck  into  two  orders,  Dimyaria  and 

Monomyaria — the  first  having  one  muscular  im- 
pression, and  the  other  two. 

Conchiferous,  kong-kifer-ns,  a.  (concha,  and 
fero,  I produce,  Lat.)  Producing  shells. 

ConchITK,  kong'kite,  t.  A petrified  conch. 

Conchoid,  kong'koyd,  a.  (kogche,  a shell,  and 
eulot,  form,  Gr.)  The  name  given  to  a curve, 
invented  by  Kicbomedes,  for  solving  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  cube,  and  the  triscction  of  an  angle. 

CONCHOIDS L,  kong-koy'dal,  a.  Shelly;  shell-like. 
In  Mineralogy,  the  fracture  of  a shell  is  said  to  be 
conchoidal  when  hollow  like  a shell,  that  is,  having 
convex  elevations  and  concave  depressions. 

! Concholepas,  kong-kol'e-pas,  $.  A genus  of 
oval,  vaulted,  univalvular  Mollosca. 

Concho  logical,  kong-ko-loj'e-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  conchology ; relating  to  shells. 

! Conchologirt,  kong-kol'o-jist,  s.  One  versed  in 
the  natural  history  of  shells. 

1 Conchology,  kong-kol'o-je,  s.  (kogche,  a shell,  and 
logo*,  u discourse,  Gr.)  The  scienoe  of  shells, 
being  that  department  of  Malacology  which  treats 
of  the  form,  relation,  and  classification  of  the  shells 
of  the  testaceous  Molluscs. 

CONOHOMETER,  kong-kom'c-tur,  s.  {concha,  and  me- 
tor,  I measure,  Lat.)  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing shells, 

Conchopiiylldm,  kong-ko-fillum,  t.  ( kogcke , a 
shell,  and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.  from  the  leaves  being 
convex  above.)  A genus  of  herbs  which  root  on 
trees:  Order,  Asclepiadace*. 

Conciiylaceous  kong-kc-la'shos,  a Pertaining 
to  shells ; of  the  nature  of  shells. 

CONCILIABLB,  kon-sil'e-a-bl,  s.  (concilinbulum, 
Lat.)  A small  assembly. — Obsolete. 

Conciliar,  kon-sil'yar,  or  kon-sil'e-ar,  a.  (from 
concilium,  a council,  Lat)  Relating  to  a council 

Conciliate,  kon-sil'e-ate,  v.  a.  ( concilia,  Lat.)  To 
gain ; to  win ; to  reconcile. 

Conciliation,  kon-sil-e-a'thnn,  i.  The  act  of 
gaining  or  reconciling. 

Conciliator,  kon-sil-e-a’tar,  i.  One  who  makes 
peace  between  others. 

1 Conciliatory,  kon-sil'e-a-tnr-e,  o.  Tending  to 
reconciliation ; tending  to  appease  animosities  and 
cement  differences. 

Concinnate,  kon-sin'nate,  c.  a.  To  make  fit — 
Obsolete. 

Concixkity,  kon-sin'ne-te,  i.  (concinitas,  Lat.) 
Neatness;  decency;  fitness. — Obsolete. 

There  a man  would  commend  in  Correggio  delicate. 

nc**.  In  Paraiesano  evncumUy.— 

Concinnodb,  kon-sin'nos,  a.  (Latin.)  Becoming  ; 
pleasant;  agreeable.  In  Music,  concinnous  in- 
tervals are  the  various  concords. 

Concionator,  kon-shun-a'tur,  s.  (Latin.)  A 
preacher ; one  who  addresses  an  assembly. 

Concionatory,  kon- shun- a' to- re,  a.  (conciona- 
torius,  Lat.)  Relating  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
preaching  or  discourses  in  public  assemblies. 

CONCISE,  kon  Vise,  a.  ( concissus , Lat)  Brief;  short; 
comprehensive ; without  redundancy. 

Concisely,  kon-sise'le,  ad.  Briefly;  shortly; 
comprehensively. 

Conciseness,  kon- swe'nes,  a.  Brevity;  shorin'***. 

Concision,  kon-sizh'shun,  t.  ( condsura , Lat)  Cut- 
ting off;  excision;  destruction. 

CONCITATION,  kon-se-ta'shun,  t ( eoncitutio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  stirring  up  or  putting  in  motion. 

Concite,  kon-sito',  r.  a.  ( concito , Lat)  To  excite; 
to  provoke ; to  urge. — Obsolete. 

Concitizen,  kon-sit'e-zn,  s.  A fellow-citizen. 

CONCLAMATION,  kon-kla-ma'shun,  I.  ( condamatio , 
Lat)  An  outcry  or  shopfc  of  many  together. 

Conclave,  kon'klave,  s.  ( con,  Lat  and  kleio,  I 
shut,  Gr.)  The  name  given  to  the  assembly  of 
cardinals  when  the  election  of  a pope  takes  place. 

It  is  so  termed  in  consequence  of  the  cardinals 
being  locked  up  in  separate  apartments  during  the 
days  of  election.  They  meet,  however,  once  s day 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican,  where  their  votes, 
written  on  slips  of  paper,  are  examined:  this  con- 
tinues till  two- thirds  have  voted  in  favour  of  one 
of  the  candidates. 

Conclude,  kon-klude',  v.  a.  ( concludo , Lat.)  To 
shut;  to  include;  to  comprehend;  to  collect  by 
reasoning;  to  decide;  to  determine;  to  finish; — 
e.  n.  to  infer  as  a consequence ; to  determine ; to 
settle  opinion ; to  make  a final  determination ; to 
end. 

Concludkncy,  kon-kln'den-se,  ».  Consequence;  * 
logical  deduction  from  premises. 

Concludknt,  kon-kln'dent,  a.  Decisive;  ending  1 
in  just  and  undeniable  consequences. 

Concluder,  kon-klu'dur,  «.  One  who  determines 
or  decides. 

Concludinglt,  kon-kluMing-lc,  ad.  With  incon- 
trovertible evidence ; conclusively. 

CoNCLGSlBLB,  kon-klu'te-bl,  a.  Determinable; 
that  may  be  inferred  or  concluded. 

Conclusion,  kon-klu'zhun,  i.  ( conclusio , Lat.)  j 
Determination;  final  decision;  the  close;  the  last  > 
result  of  argumentative  deduction;  the  oon se- 
quence ; the  result  of  experiments ; the  end  ; the 
last  part;  confinement  of  the  thoughts;  silence. 
— Obsolete  in  the  last  two  meanings. 

Tour  wife  Octaria,  with  her  mix] vat  eyes 
And  still  eondusiem,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Dvmuring  upon  me. — SKeUtt. 

In  Logic,  that  proposition  which  is  inferred  from 
certain  previous  propositions,  termed  the  premises 
of  the  argument. 

Conclusional,  kon-klu'zhun-a],  a.  Concluding. 
— Obsolete. 

Conclusive,  kon-kln'ziv,  a.  ( conchmro , Ital.) 
Decisive;  giving  a final  determination;  putting  an 
end  to  debate;  regularly  consequential. 

Conclusively,  kon-klu'ziv-le,  atL  Decisively; 
with  final  determination. 

Cokclusiveness,  kon-klu'ziv-nes,  t.  The  quality 
of  being  conclusive;  power  of  determining  the 
opinion ; regular  consequence. 

Conclusory.— See  Conclusible. 

CoNcosar late,  kon-ko-ag’u-late,  r.  a.  To  curdle 
or  congeal  one  thing  with  another. 

CONCOAOULATION,  kon  - ko- ag- n-la'shnn,  ».  A 
coagulation  by  which  different  bodies  or  substances 
arc  joined  in  one  mass. 

Concoct,  kon-kokt',  r.  a.  (concoguo,  eoncoctum , 
Lat.)  To  digest  by  the  stomach,  so  as  to  turn 
food  to  chyle  or  nutriment ; to  purify  or  refine ; 
to  mature  or  bring  to  perfection. 
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CONCOCTION— CONCREATE. 


CONCRE  DIT—  CONCUBINE. 


Concoction,  kon  - kok'shun,  *.  ( concoctio , I At.) 
Digestion  in  the  stomach ; the  process  by  which 
food  is  changed  into  chyle ; maturation ; the  ac- 
celeration of  anything  towards  purity  and  perfec- 
tion ; the  act  of  maturing. 

Coxcoctive,  kon-kok'tiv,  a.  Digesting;  turning 
food  to  chyle  or  nutriment ; maturing. 

Concolour,  kon-kul'ur,  o.  {concolur,  Lat.)  Of 
oue  colour ; without  variety. 

Concomitance,  kon-kom'e-tans,  > t.  ( concomi - 

Coxcomitancy,  kon-kom'o-tan-se,)  t<mce,  Fr. 
from  co*,  together,  and  comitor,  I accompany, 
Lat.)  Mutual  existence  or  subsistence  with 
another  thing. 

Concomitant,  kon-kom'e-tant,  a.  Conjoined  with; 
concurrent  with;  accompanying;  collateral; — s.  a 
companion;  a person  or  thiug  collaterally  con- 
nected. 

Concomitantly,  kon-kom'e-tant- le,  ad.  In  com- 
pany with  others. 

CoxcoM itatb,  kon-kom'e-tate,  v.  a.  To  be  col- 
laterally connected  with  anything;  to  attend. — 
Obsolete. 

Concord,  kong'kawrd,  s.  {concorde,  Fr.  concordia, 
Lat.)  Agreement  between  persons  or  things ; 
suitableness  of  one  to  another ; peace ; union ; 
mutual  kindness.  In  Music,  the  relation  of  sounds 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  either  in  succession  or  con- 
sonance; a compact;  an  agreement  by  stipula- 
tion or  treaty.  In  Grammar,  that  part  of  syntax 
which  relates  to  the  agreement  of  words  forming 
a sentence; — v.  n.  to  agree. — Obsolete. 

Coxcoedable,  kon-kawr'da-bl,  a.  Agreeing ; act- 
ing in  unison  ; that  may  accord. 

CoxcoRDADLY,  kon-kawr'da-ble,  ad.  With  agree- 
ment 

Concord  Axes,  kon-kawr'dnns,  t.  (French.)  A 
biblical  index,  in  which  all  the  leading  words  used 
in  scripture  are  alphabetically  arranged,  with  re- 
ference to  book,  chapter,  and  verse;  agreement 
In  Grammar,  concord. — Obsolete  in  tho  last  sense. 

Concord axcy,  kon-kawr'dan-se,  t.  Agreement 

Concordant,  kon-kawr'dant,  t.  That  which  is 
correspondent  or  agreeing  with; — a.  agreeable; 
agreeing;  correspondent. 

Concord antlt,  kon-kawr'dant-le,  ad.  In  con- 
junction. 

Concordat,  kon-kawr'dat,  t.  An  ecclesiastical 
convention  made  between  the  pope  and  some  tem- 
poral sovereign,  as  that  between  Pius  VII.  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1802,  by  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  re-established  in  France.  A 
concordat,  however,  originally  signified  only  an 
agreement  regulating  tho  mutual  rights  between 
the  different  orders  of  the  priesthood. 

Concordat,  kon-kawv'dist,  a.  The  compiler  of  a 
concordance. 

Concorporal,  kon-kaw/po-ral,  a.  Of  the  aame 
body. 

Coxcorporate,  kon-kawr'po-rate,  r.  a.  {concor- 
poro , Lat)  To  unite  in  one  mass  or  substance ; 
. — v.  n.  to  unite  into  one  body. — Seldom  used. 

Concorporation,  kon-kawr-po-ra'shun, ».  Union 
of  things  in  one  mass. 

Concourse,  kong'korse,  s.  {contours,  Fr.)  A 
gathering  or  assemblage  of  persous  or  things  in 
one  place;  confluence;  the  persons  assembled; 
the  point  of  junction  or  intersection  of  two  bodies. 

Coxcreatk,  kon-kre-ate',  v.  a,  (con,  and  creo,  Lat.) 
To  create  at  the  same  time. 

la 


Concredit,  kon-kred'it,  v.  a.  To  intrust — Ob- 
solete. 

Coxcrkmation,  kon-krc-  ma'shun,  s.  (concrnna, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  burning  several  things  together, 
— Seldom  used. 

Concrement,  kong'kre-ment,  s.  (concresco,  Lat) 
The  mass  formed  by  concretion ; a collection  of 
matter  growing  together. 

Concrescence,  kon-kres'sens,  s.  The  act  or  qua- 
lity of  growing  by  the  union  of  separate  particle*. 

Concrescible,  kon-krea'se-bl,  o.  Capable  of  con- 
creting. 

Concrete,  kon'krete,  s.  ( concrtsctrt , to  coalesce  in 
one  mass,  Lat.)  In  Architecture  and  Engineering, 
a term  applied  to  a mass  of  stone- chippings  or 
ballast  cemented  together  with  lime  and  sand.  It 
is  used  in  nuking  foundations  in  soft  spongy  soils. 
In  Logic,  concrete  term , a term  used  when  the 
notion,  derived  from  the  view  taken  of  any  object, 
is  expressed  with  a reference  to,  or  as  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  the  object  that  suggested  the  notion,  ns 
‘justly,’ or ‘just:’  when  the  notion  is  expressed 
without  any  such  reference,  it  is  called  an  abstract 
term,  as  ‘justice;1 — a.  formed  by  concretion; 
formed  by  the  coalition  of  separate  particles.  In 
Chemistry,  applied  to  designate  a substance  which 
differs  from  a fluid;  thus,  camphor  is  termed  a 
concrete  oil,  and  benzoic  acid  a concrete  add. 

Concrete,  kon-krete',  r.  «.  To  coalesce  into  one 
mass ; to  grow  by  the  union  and  cohesion  of  parts ; 
— r.  a.  to  form  by  concretion ; to  form  by  tbe 
coalition  of  separate  particles. 

Concretely,  kon-krete'le,  ad  In  a concrete  man- 
ner ; in  a manner  including  the  subject  with  the 
predicate ; not  abstractly. 

CONCRETENESS,  kon-krcte'nes,  s.  Coagulation;  a 
state  of  being  concrete. 

Concretion,  kon-kre'shun,  s.  Tho  mass  formed 
by  aggregation  of  separate  parts;  the  act  of  con- 
gealing or  solidifying;  the  growing  together  of 
parts  naturally  separate.  In  Surgery,  hard  sub- 
stances that  sometimes  grow  in  different  parts  of 
the  body : those  forming  in  the  solids  are  termed 
concretions  or  ossifications,  and  those  in  cavities 
containing  fluids,  calculi. 

Coxcretioxal,  kon-kre'sbun-al,  a.  Relating  to  a 
concretion. 

Concretionary,  kon-kre'shun.  ur-e,  «.  Formed 
by  a concretion. 

Coxcreti  ve,  kon-krc 'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
producing  concretions ; coagulative. 

CONCRETURE,  kon-kre'ture,  s.  A mass  formed  by 
concretion . — Obsolete. 

Concrew,  kon'krtf,  v.  n.  To  grow  together. — Ob- 
solete. 

Cox  crimination,  kon-krim-e-na'slmn,  s.  ( con- 
ertminor,  I accuse,  Lat.)  Mutual  crimination ; 
joint  accusation. 

Concubinage,  kon-ku'be-naje,  s.  (French.)  The 
set  or  state  of  living  as  man  and  wife  without 
being  married. 

Concubinal,  kon- ku'be-nal,  a.  Relating  to  con- 
cubinage. 

Concchinary,  kon-ku'be-na-ns,  a.  Pertaining  to 
concubinage ; — #.  one  guilty  of  concubinage. 

Coxccbinatk,  kon -ku'be-nate*  s.  Fornication; 
lewdness. 

Concubine,  kongTro-bine,  s.  (French,  concvbina, 
Lat.)  A woman  who  cohabits  with  a man  with- 
out being  married. 
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CONCULCATE — CONDENSABLE. 

l‘  CosCCLCATE,  kon-kulrkate,  v.  a.  (conculco,  Lat.) 

| To  tread  or  trample  under  foot. — Seldom  used. 

I Con  c u lc  at  ion,  koii-kul-ka'shun, «.  A trampling 

under  foot. — Obsolete. 

Concupiscence,  kon-ku'pis-ens,  a.  (French,  from 
concujnscentu i,  Lat.)  Irregular  desire: ; lust;  libi- 
dinous wish ; lechery. 

Concupiscent,  kou-ku'pis-cnt,  a.  Libidinous; 
lustful. 

Concufiscrntial, kon-ku-pis-en'shal,  a.  Relating 
to  concupiscence. 

Concupihciblk,  kon-kn'pis-e-bl,  a.  Impelling  or 
inclining  to  carnal  indulgence. 

Cose uu,  kon-kur',  e.  n.  (concurro,  Lat.)  To  meet 
! in  one  point ; to  agree ; to  join  in  one  action  or 

I I opinion ; to  be  united  with ; to  be  conjoined ; to 
contribute,  by  joint  endeavour  or  power,  to  one 
common  event. 

Concurrence,  kon-kur'rens,  \ s.  (coneurro, Lat) 

1 Concurrency, knn-kur'ren-sc,!  Union;  associa- 
tion ; conjunction ; agreement ; act  of  joining  in 
any  design  or  measure;  combination  of  many 
i agents  or  circumstances ; assistance ; help  ; joint 
right ; equal  claim. 

. Concurrent,  kon-kur'rcnt,  a.  Acting  in  conjunc- 
tion ; agreeing  iu  the  same  act ; contributing  to 
the  same  event ; concomitant  in  agency ; con- 
t joined;  associate; — s.  that  which  concurs;  a con- 
1 tributary  cause ; joiut  right. 

Concurrently,  kon-kur'rent-le,  ad.  With  con- 
currence; unitedly. 

Concussed,  kou  kuat',  a.  Shaken. 

Concussion,  kon-kush'un,  s.  (concussio,  Lnt.)  The 
act  of  shaking;  agitation;  the  state  of  being 
shaken  ; a shock  by  the  impulse  of  another  body, 
j In  Pathology,  generally  applied  to  injuries  of  the 
brain,  independent  of  fracture  of  tbe  skull  from 
blows  or  falls. 

t Conclusive,  kon-kus'siv,  a.  Having  the  power  or 
; 1 quality  of  shaking. 

; Cond,  kond,  v.  a.  ( conduire , Fr.)  To  conduct  a ship; 
j i to  direct  the  man  at  tbo  helm  how  to  steer, 
j Condalia,  kon-da'le-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Antony 
j Condttl.)  A genus  of  South  American  shrubs,  with 
greenish -yellow  flowers  on  short  pedicels : Order, 
llhamnaccic. 

I Condauinia,  kon-da-minVa,  ».  (in  honour  of  M. 

La  Coudiunine,  the  astronomer  and  traveller  in 
I South  America.)  A genus  of  South  American 
shrubs,  with  large  opposite  leaves,  and  many- 
flowered  corymbs  or  racemes:  Order,  Kubiacca*. 

; Condemn,  kon-dein',  r.  a.  (cotulanno,  Lat.)  To 
find  guilty ; to  doom  to  punishment ; to  censure; 
to  blaine ; to  disapprove  of ; to  show  wrung  by  a 
j contrary  practice;  to  pronounce  unfit  for  use;  to 
| fine. 

I Condemn  a iile,  kon-dem'na-hl,  a.  UlumcaLle; 

’ culpable;  worthy  of  condemnation. 

j Condemnation,  kon-dem-na'shun, s. (condemnatio, 
Lat.)  Thu  sentence  by  which  any  one  is  doomed 
to  punishment ; the  act  of  condemning  or  declar- 
ing worthy  of  p uiislunent;  the  state  of  being  con- 
demned. 

Condemnatory,  kon  -dem'na-to-re,  a.  Passing 
sentence  of  condem nation  or  censure ; condemning. 
| , Condemn  er,  kon-dem'nur,  s.  One  who  blames,  con- 

I I damns,  or  censures, 

I Condensable,  kon-dcnWbl,  a.  (con,  together,  and 
draws,  dense,  Lat.)  Capable  of  being  condensed 
or  rendered  more  compact. 
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CONDENSATE- CONDESCENDINGLY. 

Condensate,  kon-den'ante,  r.  a.  ( comlenso , Lat.) 

To  condense ; to  came  a body  to  occupy  less  space; 
to  render  more  dense; — p.  n.  to  become  more 
dense;  to  thicken; — a.  rendered  dense;  com- 
prised into  smaller  space;  thickened. 

Condensation,  kon-den-sa'abun,  t.  ( condense , I 1 
condense,  Lat.)  In  Physics,  the  rendering  more 
dense  by  external  pressure,  or  by  chemical  affinity. 

In  Pathology,  an  increase  of  the  density  of  blood, 
or  other  animal  fluid.  Tho  term  is  also  used  to 
express  a condition  of  the  lungs,  in  which,  from  i 
the  obliteration  of  the  air-cells,  that  organ  has  J 
acquired  an  unnatural  hardness  and  solidity  of  j 
structure. 

Condensative,  kon-den'sa-tir,a.  Having  a power 
or  tendency  to  become  more  dense  and  compact. 

Condense,  kon-dens',  v.  a ( condmso , Lat.)  To 
operate  on  any  body  so  as  to  cause  its  constituent 
particles  to  unite  more  closely,  and  render  the 
body  itself  of  less  bulk;  to  inspissate;  to  render 
more  dense;  to  thicken ; — r. «.  to  become  more  close 
or  compact  by  a nearer  approach  of  the  constituent 
parts ; — a.  close  in  texture;  dense;  massy;  thick; 
weighty. 

They  colour,  shape,  and  fire 
Assume,  ns  likes  them  beat,  condense  or  rare. — Milton. 

Condenser,  kon-den'sur,  a.  That  which  condenses,  i 
In  Pneumatics,  an  instrument  by  which  a given 
volume  of  common  air  or  gas  may  be  condensed 
into  much  less  space ; that  part  of  a steam-engine 
attached  to  the  cylinder  in  which  the  steam  is 
compressed.  In  Electricity,  an  apparatus  by  which 
the  electric  fluid  is  accumulated.  Comlensvr  pump,  | 
an  air-pump  which  is  attached  to  the  condemn  r 
of  the  Bt earn -engine.  Condenser  gauge,  a tube  of  ! 
glass,  32  inches  long,  open  at  both  ends,  tho 
upper  end  being  fixed  to  the  condenser,  and  the 
lower  end  dipping  into  the  mercury.  Its  use  is 
to  indicate  the  degree  of  exhaustion  within  tho 
condenser.  Volta's  electrical  condenser , an  in- 
strument used  for  rendering  apparent  such  por- 
tions of  electricity  as  are  too  weak  to  be  indicated 
by  tho  electrometer  only. 

Con  density,  kon -dense- te,  a.  The  state  of  being  1 
condensed ; condensation  ; denseness ; density.  ! 

Condkk,  kon'der,  s.  A name  given  to  a person  1 
who,  during  the  fishing  season,  is  employed  on  a 
high  station  on  shore,  to  point  out  to  the  fisher- 
men the  direction  iu  which  the  shoal  of  herrings 
moves. 

Condescence,  kon-des'sens,  #.  (from  condescend.') 
Descent  from  superiority. 

Condescend,  kon- dc- send',  r.  n.  ( condescends , | 

Fr.)  To  descend  voluntarily  from  the  privileges  , 
of  superiority,  rank,  or  dignity ; to  submit  to  be  1 
treated  ha  an  equal  by  an  inferior ; to  soothe  in- 
feriors by  familiarity  and  kindness ; to  consent  to 
do  more  than  mere  justice  can  require;  to  stoop; 
to  bend ; to  yield ; to  submit ; to  become  subject ; 
to  agree  to. 

Condescendence,  kon  de- sen  'dens,  s.  ( condeseen - 
dunce , Fr.)  Voluntary  submission  to  a state  of  j 

I equality  with  inferiors. 

Condescending,  kon -do-sen  'diug,  s.  The  act  of  j 
voluntary  humiliation. 

This  queen,  of  most  familiar  condescendlngt,  is  content 

to  be  our  every  week’s  pro*.|**<t. — Hammond. 

Condescendingly,  kon -de-sen 'ding- le,  ad.  By  i 

I way  of  voluntary  humiliation;  by  way  of  kind  I 

I concession. 
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j CONDESCENSION' — CONDITIONAL.  CONDITIONALITY — CONDItODITE. 

Condescension,  kon-de- sen 'shun,  i.  Voluntary 
humiliation;  descent  from  superiority;  voluntary 
submission  to  equality  with  inferiors;  performing 
deeds  of  kindness  to  inferiors  which  strict  justice 
does  not  require. 

< Condescensive,  kon-de-sen'siv,  a.  Courteous; 

■ williug  to  treat  with  inferiors  on  equal  terms ; not 
j haughty;  not  arrogant. 

I Condescent,  kon-de-sent't  t.  (the  old  substantive 
for  condescension.)  Accordance  ; agreement ; 
submission ; condescension. — Obsolete. 

1 Condign,  kon-dino't  a.  (condignus,  Lat.)  Worthy; 
deserved;  suitable;  merited. 

CoNDiOKirr,  kon-dig'ne-te,  s.  Merit;  desert. 

Condignlt,  kou-dine'le,  ad.  Deservedly;  accord- 
ing to  merit. 

Condignness,  kon  - dine ' ncs,  #.  Suitableness; 
f agrecableness. 

Condiment,  kon'dc-ment,  t.  ( condcmentum,  Lat.) 
Seasoning;  sauce;  that  which  excites  the  appetite, 
! or  gratifies  the  taste. 

i Con  disciple,  kon-de-si'pl,  s.  (French,  from  con- 
i ditcijmlus , Lat.)  A school-fellow,  or  fellow- dis- 

| ciple. 

Condite,  kon-dite',  p.  a.  (condia,  Lat.)  To  pickle; 
to  preserve  by  spices,  salt,  or  sugar; — o.  preserved; 
conserved;  candied. — Obsolete. 

Crata  describes  the  oondite  fruit  of  wild  flowers.— 

Jiurlon't  Anal,  of  Mil. 

Conditement,  kon-dite'ment,  s.  A composition 
of  conserves,  spices,  and  powders,  in  the  form  of 
an  clectary. — Not  used. 

Condition,  kon-dish'un,  ».  (French,  from  conditio, 
Lat.)  Quality;  that  by  which  anything  is  deno- 
j mutated  good  or  bad ; attribute ; accident ; pro- 
perty; natural  quality  of  the  mind;  temper;  tein- 
1 perament ; complexion ; moral  quality ; virtue  or 
! vice;  state;  external  circumstances;  rank;  terms 
of  compact.  In  Law,  a clause  in  a bond,  or  other 
• legal  document,  containing  the  condition  on  which 
i certain  things  arc  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  penalty 
to  be  incurred  in  case  of  fiulure.  Conditions  pre- 
cedent are  conditions  annexed  to  any  gift  of  an 
estate  or  interest,  which,  at  law,  must  be  strictly 
I performed  before  such  estate  or  interest  can  vest 
j in  the  person  designated  by  the  gift.  Conditions 
consequent  are  whan  the  estate  or  interest  is  already 
vested,  but  the  continuance  of  the  person  in  whom 
1 k is  vested  depends  on  the  breach  or  performance 
! of  the  conditions.  In  Mathematics,  an  equation 
| of  condition  is  an  aquation  which  will  not  always 
he  true,  but  requires  certain  conditions  to  be  sa- 
tisfied, and  is  distinguished  from  an  identical  equa- 
tion, or  one  which  is  true  independently  of  all  con- 
ditions;— v.  «.  to  make  terms;  to  stipulate; 

Pay  me  back  my  credit. 

And  I'll  condition  with  you. — Ihau.  d-  FUt, 

! — r.  a.  to  contract ; to  stipulate;  to  agree. — Sel- 

dom used  ns  a verb. 

Conditional,  kon- dish 'un-nl,  a.  By  way  of  stipu- 
lation; not  absolute;  made  with  limitations  granted 
[ on  particular  terms,  conditions,  or  stipulations. 
In  Grammar  and  Logic,  expressing  some  condition 
or  supposition ; — t.  a limitation. — Obsolete  as  a 
J substantive.  Conditional projsosition,  in  Logic,  a 

j proposition  which  asserts  the  dependence  of  one 
j categorical  proposition  on  another;  as,  ‘ If  ye 
love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  commandments.*  The 
proposition  from  which  the  other  results  is  termed 
j the  antecedent,  the  resuming  proposition  the  con- 

sequent  A conditional  syllogism  is  one  in  which 
tho  reasoning  depends  on  a conditional  proposi- 
tion. It  is  of  two  kinds—constructive  and  de- 
structive. Constructive : ns,  ‘ If  A = B,  then 
C = D ; hut  A rr  B,  therefore  C = D.’  De- 
structive : as,  1 If  A = B,  then  C = D ; but  C 
is  not  equal  to  D,  therefore  A is  not  equal  to  B.’ 
The  connection  between  the  antecedent  and  the 
consequent  of  a conditional  proposition  is  called 
the  consequence. 

Condition alitt,  kon-dkh-an-alVtc,  s.  Tho 
quality  of  terms  being  conditional ; limitation  by 
certain  terms  or  stipulations. 

Conditionally,  kon-dish'un-al-le,  ad.  With  cer- 
tain limitations;  on  particular  conditions  or  stipu- 
lations. 

Conditionary,  kon-disli'o-na-re,  a.  Stipulated. 

Conditionate,  kon-dish'un-ate,  r.  n.  To  qualify; 
to  regulate ; — a.  established  on  certain  terms  or 
conditions ; conditional. 

Conditioned,  kon-dish'und,  a.  Having  certain 
qualities,  good  or  bad. 

The  dearest  friend  to  me.  the  kindest  man. 

The  best  oonditkmcd, — .Studs. 

CONDITIOKLT,  kou- dish'un-lc,  ad.  On  particular 
terms;  conditionally. — Obsolete. 

And  though  she  gave  but  thus  conditionlg 
This  realm  of 

CONDITORY,  kon ' do  - to- ro,  s.  (conditorium,  Lat.) 

A repository  or  receptacle  for  holding  articles  of 
any  kind. 

Condolatory,  kon-do'la-to-re,  o.  Expressive  of 
condolence. 

Condole,  kon-dole',  r.  n. (condolco, Lat . ) To  lament 
at  the  misfortunes  or  miseries  of  others ; to  ex- 
press sorrow  or  concern  for  the  distress  of  others ; 
— v.  a,  to  bewail  with  another. 

I come  not,  Samson,  to  condole  tliy  chance. — JHtox. 

Condolp.ment,  kon-dole'ment,  s.  Grief;  sorrow; 
lamentation  with  others. 

Condolence,  kon -do 'lens,  #.  (condoleance,  Fr.) 
Expression  of  sorrow  for  the  misfortunes  or  miseries 
of  others ; the  civilities  and  messages  of  friends 
upon  any  loss  or  misfortune. 

Condoler,  kon-do'lur,  s.  One  who  sympathises 
and  condoles  with  another  in  his  misfortunes. 

Condoling,  kon-doling,  s.  Expression  of  grief  for 
the  sufferings  of  others. 

Condonation,  kon-do-na'shun,  t.  ( condonatio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  pardoning. — Obsolete. 

Bin  remaining  in  the  soul  of  man,  in  like  manner  h« 

it  did  before  condoitation. — Montague's  A ppeal  to  Certar. 

Condor,  kon'dur,  s.  ( cuntstr , Indian  name.)  The 
Sarcoramphus  grypheus,  one  of  the  largest  of  tho 
vultures,  a native  of  the  great  mountain  range  of  ' 
South  America. 

Con dotti eri,  kon-dot  tc-e'rc,  s.  (Italian.)  In 
Italian  history,  a class  of  military  mercenary  ad- 
venturers, who,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifa-cntli 
centuries,  had  followers  amounting  to  armies  at 
their  command,  which  were  hired  out  to  sovereign 
princes  and  states.  They  were  well  armed  and 
equipped,  and  many  of  their  leaders  evinced  con- 
siderable bravery  and  military  skill. 

Condrodite,  kon'dro-dite,  s.  ( chondros , grain  or 
groats,  Gr.  from  its  occurring  in  small  grain?*,) 
Hcmiprismatie  Chrysolite,  Brucite,  or  Maclureite, 
a mineral  occurring  in  small  pearly  grains  or  mas-  1 
sive,  of  a wax-vellow  or  brown  colour.  It  cmifUu  j 
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CONDUCE— CONDYLOID. 


CONDYLOMA— CONFECTOR 


of  magnesia,  54.00;  silica,  38;  oxide  of  iron,  5.10; 
alumina,  1.50;  potash,  0.86.  A specimen  from 
New  Jersey  gives  magnesia, '54.00;  silica,  32.66; 
oxide  of  iron,  2.33 ; potash,  2. 1 1 ; fluoric  arid,  40.9. 

Conduce,  kon-dusc',  e.  n.  (conduco,  1 lead,  I .at.) 
To  promote  a purpose ; to  contribute  ; — v.  a,  to 
conduct ; to  accompany  in  order  to  show  the  way. 
— Seldom  used  as  a verb  active;  perhaps  impro- 
perly so  in  the  following  passage : — ■*  He  was  sent 
to  conduct  hither  the  princess,  Henrietta  Maria.' 

Cosducement,  kon-duse'ment,  t.  Tendency. 

CONDUCENT,kon-du'sent, a. (coiulucena,  hiring,  Lat.) 
That  may  contribute;  tending  or  contributing  to; 
conducible. 

Conduciblk,  kon-du'se-bl,  a.  IInving  the  tendency 
or  power  of  conducting;  having  a tendency  to 
promote  or  forward. 

Conduciblknkss,  kon-du'sc-bl-ncs,  a.  The  qua- 
lity of  contributing  to  the  promotion  of  any  end 
or  purpose. 

ConducjblY,  kon -du'se-blc,  ad.  In  a manner 
promoting  an  end ; in  a conducive  manner. 

Conducive,  kon-du'aiv,  a.  Having  a tendency  to 
promote;  contributive. 

Conduciveness,  kon-du'siv-nes,  a.  The  quality 
of  conducing,  or  contributing  to  promote. 

Conduct,  kon'dukt,  ».  (conducla.  Span,  from  con- 
duct, I conduct,  Lat.)  Management;  economy; 
deportment;  personal  behaviour;  convoy;  escort; 
guard  ; guidance ; the  act  of  convoying  or  guard- 
ing. 

Conduct,  kon-dukt', r. a.  ( condncto , Lat)  To  lead ; 
to  direct;  to  accompany,  in  order  to  show  the  way ; 
to  usher  in ; to  manage ; to  head  an  anny ; to 
lead  and  order  troops ; to  escort. 

Conduction,  kon-duk'shon,  a.  The  act  of  train- 
ing np. — Obsolete. 

Every  man  has  hia  beginning  and  conduction  — 

Ben  Jonaon. 

CoNDUCTiTiors,  kon-duk-tish'ua,  a.  (conductitiua, 
Lat.)  Hired. — Not  used. 

Conductive,  kou-duk'tiv,  a.  Managing;  direct- 
ing; controlling. 

Conductor,  kon-dnk'tur,  a.  ( conductor , Fr.)  A 
leader;  a manager;  a director;  a guide;  a chief; 
a general.  In  Physic,  a body  which  has  the  power 
of  transmitting  heat  In  Electricity,  a body  which 
has  the  power  of  conducting  the  electric  fluid ; an 
iron  rod  to  conduct  lightning,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  injuring  the  building  or  ship  to  whkh  it  is 
attached.  In  Anatomy,  a narrow  ground  instru- 
ment of  steel  or  silver,  used  to  direct  the  knile  in 
dissection  : called  also  a director. 

CONDUCTRESS,  kon-duk'tres,  a.  A female  leader; 
a directress. 

Conduit,  kon'dwit,  vulgarly  kun'dit,  a.  A canal 
or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 

Con du plicate,  kou-du'ple-kate,  c.  a.  (condupli- 
entua , Lot.)  To  double;  to  fold  together. 

Con  DUPLICATE,  kon-du'ple-kate,  ) o.  Double- 

Con  DUPLICATED,  kon-du'ple-kny-ted,)  folded. 

Con  du  i* Lie  ati  on,  kon-du-ple-ka'shun,  a.  A doub- 
ling ; a duplicate. 

Condyle,  kon'dile,  a.  (kondyloa,  a joint,  Or.) 
'Hie  articular  eminence  at  the  end  of  a bone. 

Condyloid,  kon'de-loyd,  a.  (kondyloa,  a joint, 
and  eidoa , likeness,  Or.)  In  Anatomy,  a term 
applied  to  some  of  the  furamina  of  the  occipital 
bone ; namely,  the  anterior  condyloid,  that  through 
which  the  lingual  nerves  pass;  and  the  posterior 


condyloid,  that  through  which  the  veins  of  the 
neck  pass.  Condyloid  process  is  the  posterior 
protuberance  at  the  extremities  of  the  lower  jaw. 

CONDTLOMA,  kon-dc-lo'ma,  a.  (kondyloa,  a tubercle 
or  knot,  Gr.)  A soft  wortlike  excrescence,  which 
sometimes  appears  abont  the  anus  and  pudenda. 

CONDYLOPOD,  kon-dil'o-pod,*  (kondyloa,  a joint,  Gr. 
and  pea,  a foot,  Lat.)  An  animal  with  jointed  feet, 
as  a crab,  spider,  or  insect.  Condylojxs  is  a term 
proposed  by  Cuvier  to  the  articulated  animals 
having  articulated  feet. 

Condylopoda,  kon-de-lop'o-dn,  a.  (kondyloa,  and 
poua,  a foot,  Gr.)  Condylopoda,  a name  given  by 
Latmlle  to  a subdivision  of  the  Articulata,  includ- 
ing the  myriapods,  insects,  spiders,  and  crustaceans. 

Con dy luka,  kon-de-lu'ra,  a.  ( kondyloa , a knuckle 
or  joint,  and  oura,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Entomostracans : Order,  Branchiopoda.  Also,  a 
genua  of  South  American  moles,  having  the  nos- 
trils surrounded  with  little  moveable  cartilaginous 
points,  which,  when  they  separate,  radiate  like  a 
star. 

Cone,  kone,  t.  (cornu,  Lat.)  In  Geometry,  a solid 
body,  having  a circle  for  its  base,  and  terminating 
in  a point  at  its  vertex.  The  name  also  given  to 
the  fruit  of  coniferous  plants,  such  as  the  fir. 
Cone  of  raya,  a term  used  in  optica  when  all  the 
rays  fall  from  a luminous  point  upon  a given  sur- 
face. Iu  Conchology, — see  Conus. 

Conella,  kon -el  la,  a.  A genus  of  small  conic 
shells  having  a smooth  elevated  spire;  belonging 
to  the  subfamily  of  the  Strombidsc  Coninse,  or 
Cones : Order,  Gasteropoda. 

Conessi  Bark,  kon-cs'se  bdrkt  a.  The  bark  of 
the  oral-leaved  Rosebay,  Venun  antidysentricum, 
obtained  chiefly  at  Tellicherry,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  now  introduced  as  an  antidysentric  in 
the  Materia  Medics. 

Coney,)  kon'e,  a.  ( ctmicuhu , Lat.  coming,  Welsh.) 

Cony,  ) The  Rabbit,  the  Lepus  Coniculoa  of  Lin- 
nseua. 

Coney-burrow,  kon 'e-bur 'ro,  a.  A place,  gene- 
rally of  a sandy  nature,  in  which  rabbits  burrow. 

Confabulate,  kon  - fab 'n  • late,  v.  a.  ( confabulo , 
Lat.)  To  talk  familiarly  together;  to  chat. 

Confabulation,  kon-fab-n-la'ahun,  r.  (French, 
from  confabulatio,  Lat  ) Familiar  conversation, 
chat. 

Confabulatory,  kon-fsb'u-la-tur-e,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  familiar  conversation ; of  the  nature  of  fa- 
miliar conversation. 

Con fami liar,  kon-fa-tnil'yar,  a.  Very  famiHar. 
— Obsolete. 

Confarbeation,  kon-far-re-a'&hon,r.(e0n/firru<«>, 
from  con,  together,  and  farreuni,  n wheaten  bride’s- 
cake,  Lat.)  In  Romau  antiquity,  the  solemniza- 
tion of  marriage  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  eating 
the  marriage-cake  together. 

Confated,  kon-fa'tcd,  a.  Decreed  or  fated  at  the 
same  time. — Obsolete. 

Confect,  kon-fekt',  r.  a.  To  make  confections  or 
sweetmeats;  to  preserve  with  sugar. 

Confect,  kon* fekt,  ) a.  (confection,  Fr.)  A 

Confection,  kon-fok'ahun,)  preparation  of  fruit, 
&c.,  with  sugar  or  honey ; a sweetmeat ; an  electary. 

Confectionary,  koti-fek'shun-a-re,  a.  Sweet- 
meats ; the  place  where  sweetmeats  are  made  or  sold. 

Confectioner,  kon-fek'shun-ur,  a.  A manufac- 
turer or  seller  of  sweetmeats. 

CONFECTOR,  kon-fek'tur,  a.  A person  who  was 
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employed  daring  the  Roman  games  to  destroy  such 
wild  beasts  as  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  spec- 
1 tutors. 

i Confectoht,  kon-fek'to-re,  a.  Pertaining  to  con- 
fectionary, or  the  art  of  making  sweetmeats. 
Confederacy,  kon-fed'er-a-se,  s.  (cow,  to,  and 
f rdus,  a league,  Lat.)  In  Politics,  an  alliance  of 
independent  states  for  some  common  object  ; 

, union;  engagement;  league.  In  Law,  a com- 
i bination  of  two  or  more  persons  to  do  an  unlawful 
act 

I Confederate,  kon-fed'er-ate,  v.a.  ( confederer , 
Fr.)  To  join  in  a league;  to  unite;  to  ally; — 
e.  n.  to  league ; to  unite  in  a league. 

* Confederate,  kon-fed'er-ate,  ) a.  Leagued; 

Confederated,  kon-fed'er-ay-ted,)  joined  to- 
I get  her  by  a contract  or  covenant 

Confederation,  kon-fcd-er-a'ahnn,  ».  The  act 

I of  confederating;  the  parties  confederated;  con- 
tract of  alliance  between  princes  or  states;  an 
association  of  individuals  in  a state  for  the  perform - 
j an co  of  an  unlawful  action,  or  course  of  unlawful 

I actions. 

Confer,  kon-feri,  r.  a.  ( confero , Lat)  To  dis- 
I course  with  one  or  more  persons  on  a stated  snb- 

| ject ; to  converse ; to  consult  together ; — v.  a.  to 
I give ; to  bestow ; to  compare. — Obsolete  in  the 
last  signification. 

i Conference,  kon'fer-ens,  «.  (conferens,  Lat) 
j Formal  discourse ; oral  discussion  of  any  question; 
an  appointed  meeting  for  discussing  some  point 
In  Parliamentary  affairs,  a meeting  of  certain 
delegated  members  of  the  two  Houses  to  discuss 
the  provisions  of  a hill,  respecting  which  there  is 
some  disagreement,  generally  occasioned  by  amend- 
ments proposed  in  the  one  House  and  rejected  in 
the  other; — compassion. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
sense. 

! Conferrer,  kon-fcr'rur,  t.  One  who  confers ; one 
1 who  gives  or  bestows. 

Conferruminate,  kon  - fer- nS'me-nate,  \ 
Conferruminated,  kon  - fer-ru'me- nay -ted,)  a‘ 
(con ferrurn ino,  I consolidate,  Lat.)  In  Botany, 
j united  together,  so  as  to  be  undistinguishable. 
Conferva,  kon-fer'va, s.  (confero,  I join,  Lat.  from 
its  being  formerly  supposed  that  conferva:  wero 
efficacious  in  healing  fractured  bones.)  A genus 
of  Algte,  in  which  the  filaments  are  uniform, 

1 jointed,  membranous,  simple,  or  branched,  and 
mostly  green,  with  granules  scattered  in  the  arti- 
| eolations ; they  live  both  in  salt  and  fresh  water : 
Type  of  the  Older  Confervaceae. 

Con  f erv ac eje,  kon-fer-va'se-e,  s.  A natural 
order  of  water-plants,  usually  of  a green  colour, 

I but  occasionally  olive,  violet,  or  red,  chiefly  inha- 
j bitants  of  fresh  water,  but,  in  some  instances, 
found  in  the  ocean,  and  partaking  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  genus  Conferva.  The  plants  of  this 
| order,  especially  Conferva  and  Ulva,  and  their 

I near  allies,  seem  at  one  period  of  their  existence 

to  have  an  animal  nature,  being  possessed  of  the 
power  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another : they 
produce  in  their  tubular  threads  reproductive  bo- 
dies, or  spores,  which,  after  a time,  acquire  a 
power  of  rapid  motion  while  in  the  inside  of  the 

I parent  plant ; by  degrees,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  constantly  tapping  against  the  soft  side  of 
the  cell  in  which  they  are  enclosed,  they  burst  it, 
and  escape  into  the  water,  in  which,  like  the  In- 
i fusoria,  they  swim  actively  about,  till,  retreating 
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to  a shady  place,  they  attach  themselves  to  a 
stone,  or  some  other  body,  lose  their  locomotive 
power,  and  vegetate  like  plants. 

CoNFEBViTES,  kon-fer'vites,  #.  Fossil  Algie,  be-  j 
longing  to  the  order  Confervace*. 

Coxfervoid,  kon-fer'voyd,  a.  (conferva,  a sea- 
weed, Lat  and  cidot,  form,  Gr.)  In  Botany, 
having  the  appearance  of  conferva. 

Confervoide^. — See  Confervaco®. 

Confess,  kon-fes',  v.  a.  To  acknowledge  a fault,  j 
crime,  charge,  or  debt ; to  own ; to  avow  publicly 
an  adherence  to ; to  acknowledge  a*  true ; to  show 
by  the  effect  produced ; to  acknowledge  oar  sins 
to  God ; to  disclose  the  state  of  the  conscience  to 
a priest ; to  hear  the  confession  of  a penitent. 

Not*.— Lexicographers  give  an  intransitive  state  of  this 
verb,  but  this  is  an  error ; to  eon/est  is  always  transi- 
tive, because  transgression  or  faith  is  always  undvr.  1 
stood. 

Confessant,  kon-fes 'sant,  i.  One  who  confesses  ; 
to  a priest. 

Confessary,  kon-fes'sa-re,  *.  One  who  makes  a 1 
confession. 

Confessedly,  kon-fes' sed-le,  ad.  Avowedly; 
undeniably ; with  an  avowed  purpose. 

Confession,  kon-feah'un,  #.  The  act  of  acknow- 
ledging an  error  or  transgression ; the  avowal  of  1 
one’s  opinions  or  faith.  Auricular  confession,  in  | 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a part  of  the  sacra-  j 
meot  of  penance,  by  which  a member  of  that  ’ 
church  confesses  his  moral  or  religions  delinquen- 
cies to  a priest,  who  is  under  a solemn  obligation 
not  to  reveal  anything  confessed,  and  whose  duty 
is  to  declare  the  remission  of  sins  duly  repented 
of  and  confessed.  The  penitent  must  confess 
every  mortal  sin  be  has  committed  since  last  con- 
fession. Confession  of  faith,  a formulary  setting 
forth  the  opinions  held  by  a religious  community. 
The  original  symbol  of  the  Scottish  Church,  called 
the  ‘ General  Confession  of  Faith,’  was  adopted  by 
the  king  and  nation,  together  with  the  document 
called  the  ‘ Solemn  League  and  Covenant,’  in 
1581.  A second  was  drawn  up  in  1C60.  The 
* Westminster  Confession*  of  1843  was  declared, 
in  1690,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  be  the  standard 
of  the  national  faith  in  Scotland. 

Confessional,  kon-fesh'un-al,  \ s.  The  seaton 

Confession  ary,  kon-fesh-un-a  re,  j which  a oon- 
fessor  sits ; — a.  pertaining  to  auricular  confession. 

COXFE88IONI8T,  kon-fesh'un-ist,  $.  One  who  makes 
oonfession  of  his  faith. — Not  used. 

Confessor,  kon'fes-sur,  t.  ( conftuus , confessed, 
Lat.)  One  who  makes  the  profession  of  his  faith 
in  the  face  of  danger  ; a title  given  to  those  who, 
in  the  early  church,  endured  much  persecution  for 
their  open  and  persevering  attachment  to  Christi- 
anity ; a priest  who  hears  confessions  and  prescribes 
penance. 

To  this  sagacious  confessor  he  went. 

And  told  mm. — Fhyden. 

Confessor,  kon-fea'sur,  s.  One  who  confesses  his 
crimes. 

Confest,  kon-fest',  o.  Open ; known ; not  con  J 
cealed : used  in  poetry  sometimes,  but  needlessly,  ! 
for  the  participle  confessed. 

Confestly,  kon-fest'le,  ad.  Indisputably.— Not 

used. 

Conficiert,  kon-fiah'ent,  a.  That  causes  or  pro-  ■ 
cures. 

Confidant,  kon-fe-dant',  s.  (confident,  Fr.)  One  . 
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intrusted  with  the  secrets  and  private  affairs  of 
another.  This  word  is  sometimes  erroneously 
written  and  pronounced  Confident,  kon'Jb-dent, 
than  which,’  says  Walker,  1 a greater  mark  of  rus- 
ticity cannot  be  given.’ 

Confide,  kon-fide',  v.  a.  ( confido , Lat.)  To  repose 
implicit  confidence  in  ; to  deliver  in  trust  to,  with 
confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  person  intrusted, 
i Confidence,  kon'fo-dens,  ».  (confidcntia,  Lat.) 

Firm  reliance  or  trust  in  another;  assurance; 
I.  trust  in  one’s  own  abilities  or  competency;  vicious 
boldness,  opposed  to  modesty;  firm  belief  in  the 
1 1 truth  of  any  opinion  or  doctrine ; courage ; assur- 
ance of  safety. 

j Confident,  kon'fe-dent,  a.  Assured  beyond  doubt ; 

I positive;  dogmatic;  secure  of  success;  without 
suspicion;  trusting  without  limits;  bold  to  vicious- 
ness; impudent. 

Confidential,  kon-fe-dcn'shal,  a.  Worthy  of 
confidence;  trustworthy;  admitted  to  special  con- 
' fidence ; spoken  or  written  in  confidence. 

Confidentially  kon-fc-deu'shal-le,  ad.  In  a 
confidential  manner;  in  reliance  on  secresy. 
l!  Confidently,  kon'fe-dent-le,  ad.  In  a confident 

I I manner ; without  doubt,  fear,  or  hesitation ; poei- 
! tively;  dogmatically. 

Confidentness,  kon'fe-dent-nes,  a.  Confidence; 
assurance. 

Confides,  kon-fide'ur,  s.  One  who  confides;  one 
who  intrusts  or  puts  confidence  in  another. 

Configurate,  kon-fig'n-rate,  r.  ».  (configero,  I 
j fashion,  Lat.)  To  show  like  tho  aspects  of  the 
planets  towards  each  other. 

, Configuration,  kon-fig-u-ra'shnn,  ».  The  form 
1 of  the  various  parts  of  anything,  as  they  are  dis- 
posed to  each  other;  external  form,  shape,  or 
] figure.  In  Astrology,  aspect  of  the  planets,  or 
the  face  of  the  horoscope. 

Configure,  kon-fig'ure,  v.  a.  To  form;  to  dis- 
pose in  a particular  form  or  figure. 

Con  finable,  kon-fi'ua-bl,  a.  That  may  be  con- 
fined or  limited. 

I Confine,  kon'fine,  s.  (confinia,  the  confines,  Lat.) 
Limit;  boundary;  border;  edge; — a.  bordering 
upon ; contiguous. 

( Confine,  kon-fine',  r.  a.  To  limit;  to  bound;  to 
j | restrain ; to  tie  up ; to  imprison ; — p.  n.  to  border 
upon ; to  touch  on  different  territories. 

Confined,  kon-finde',  a. part.  Limited;  narrow; 
imprisoned. 

i i Confiseless,  kon-finelcs,  a.  Unconfmed;  limit- 
less; boundless;  without  end. 

Confinement,  kon-fine'ment,  *.  Imprisonment; 
restraint ; tho  slate  of  being  prevented  from  lcav- 
I r ing  one’s  place  of  residence  by  sickness,  applied 
more  particularly  to  the  period  of  childbirth ; 

I ! seclusion. 

j:  Confiner,  kon-fine'nr,  i.  ( confini *,  Lat.)  A bor- 
1 dcrer;  one  who  lives  on  the  confines  of  auy  par- 
ticular territory ; that  which  restrains  or  confines. 
— Seldom  used. 

Confinity,  kon-fin'e-te,  t.  (confiniUu,  Lat.)  Near- 
ness; neighbourhood;  contiguity, 
i Confirm,  kon-ferm',  v.  a.  ( corfinno , Lat.)  To  put 
past  doubt  by  new  evidence ; to  strengthen  by 
now  solemnities  or  tics ; to  sottlo  on  a sure  basis; 
to  ad  nit  to  the  privileges  of  a church  by  tho  im- 
position of  hands;  to  strengthen ; to  ratify;  to  fix. 

Confirmable,  kon-fer'in.i-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
confirmed ; capable  of  being  put  past  doubt. 
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Confirmation,  kon-fer-tna'shun,  t.  ( confirmatio , 
Lat.)  The  act  of  establishing  or  continuing  by  i 
convincing  evidence ; additional  proof  or  ratifies-  . 
tion.  In  the  English  Church,  the  rite  of  laying  , ‘ 
on  of  hands  upon  those  who  have  been  baptised 
ami  are  coinc  to  years  of  discretion.  ‘ When  we 
come  out  of  the  water,’  says  Tcrtullian,  ‘ we  arc 
anointed  with  the  holy  chrism ; then  we  have  tho  1 
imposition  of  hands,  which  calls  down  the  Holy  , 
Ghost.’  This  was  termed  bebaiosis,  or  confirma- 
tion, and  was  practised  in  the  baptism  of  infants 
as  well  as  of  adults,  which  is  still  the  case  in  the  , 
Greek  Church.  The  Protestants,  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, caused  the  rite  to  be  discontinued  to  infanta,  , 
and  afterwards  the  Council  of  Trent  altered  the  J 
time  of  it  to  tho  seventh  year.  The  ceremony  is 
regarded  by  Protestant  dissenters  os  of  popish  ori- 
gin, and  rejected  as  antichristian.  In  the  Roman 
Cutholic  Church,  confirmation  is  ono  of  its  seven  1 
sacraments:  it  consists  in  the  bishop  anointing  j 
the  forehead  of  the  person,  saving,  ‘ I sign  thee 
with  tho  sign  of  the  cross,  and  confirm  thee  with 
the  chrism  of  salvation,  ia  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  The  j 
bishop  then  gives  a slight  blow  on  the  person’s 
cheek,  and  concludes  with  pronouncing  the  fol- 
lowing words : Pax  tecum,  ‘ Peace  be  with  thee.’ 
Confirmation  also  signifies,  in  Ecclesiastical  mat-  | 
ters,  the  ratification  of  the  election  of  an  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  by  the  king.  Confirmation,  in  | 
Law,  is  an  assent  to  an  estate  or  interest  already 
created,  by  which  act  tho  person  assenting  con- 
firms and  give*  validity  to  the  estate  or  interest 
so  far  as  is  in  his  power.  A confirmation  can 
only  have  this  effect  with  respect  to  estates  void-  j 
able  or  defeasible;  it  can  have  no  operation  on 
estates  which  are  absolutely  void. 

Confirmative,  kon-fer'ma-tiv,  a.  Having  the 
power  to  coufirm ; tending  to  establish. 

Confirmator,  kon-fer-mu  tur,  f.  Au  attestor; 
that  which  confirms. 

Confirmatory,  kon-fer'ma-ttir-o,  a.  Giving  ad-  , 
ditional  testimony ; tending  to  coufirm ; pertain-  * 
ing  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

Confirmed,  kon-fermd',  a. part  Fully  persuaded; 
strengthened  ; established ; admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  tho  church. 

Con  fi  kx  e dn  ess,  konfer'med-nes,  t.  The  state 
of  being  confirmed. 

Confirmer,  kon-fer'mur,  s.  One  that  confirms;  an 
attestor ; one  that  establishes. 

Confirminoly,  kon-fer ’tiling- lo,  ad.  In  a man- 
ner tending  to  confirm. 

Confiscable,  kon-fis'ka-bl,  a.  ( confitco , 1 confis- 
cate, Lat. 'I  Liable  to  forfeiture. 

Confiscate,  kon-fis'kate,  r.  a.  ( confisco , Lat.)  To  1 
adjudge  and  transfer  private  into  public  property, 
or  into  the  public  exchequer,  as  a penalty  for 
offences  committed  against  the  laws  or  govern- 
ment of  the  realm. 

Confiscated,  kon-fisltay-ted,  a.  part  Adjudged 
as  forfeited  to  the  public  exchequer. 

Confiscation,  kun-fis-ka'shun, ».  The  act  of  con- 
demning the  estate  or  property  of  a person,  and 
adjudging  it  as  forfeited  to  the  public  treasury. 

Con  fisc  atom,  kon-fis'kay-tur,  or  kou'fis-kay-tor,  s. 
One  who  confiscates. 

Confiscatory,  kon-fis'ka-tur-o,  a.  Consigning  .j 
to  forfeiture. 

1 Confix. — See  Confection. 
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Confitent,  kon'fc-tent,  $.  ( confuens , confessing, 
Lat.)  One  who  confesses. 

Confiture,  kon'fe-ture,  s.  (French.)  A sweet- 
meat ; a confection. 

Confix,  kon-fiks',  v.  a.  To  fix  down ; to  fasten. 

Confixurk,  kon-fiks'ure,  #.  The  act  of  fastening. 

Con  FLAG  RANT,  kon-fla'grant,  a.  ( conflagran* , burn- 
ing, Lat.)  Involved  in  a general  fire;  literally, 
burning  together. 

Conflagration,  kon-fln-gra'shnn,  $.  ( confiagro , 

I burn,  Lat.)  A great  fire ; the  burning  of  many 
things  together,  as  the  portion  of  a city  or  of  a 
A forest ; the  final  burning  of  the  earth,  as  predicted 
in  scripture. 

Conflation,  kon-fla'shun,  s.  The  act  of  blowing 
many  musical  instruments  at  the  same  time;  a 
casting  of  metals. — Obsolete  in  the  latter  signifi- 
cation. 

Con  flexure,  kon- flcks'ure,  a.  (con,  and  flexwra, 
a bending,  Lat.)  A bending  or  taming. 

Conflict,  kon'fiikt,  ».  A violent  collision;  vio- 
lent opposition,  physical  or  mental ; a combat ; 
contention;  strife;  struggle;  agony;  great  men- 
tal distress;  struggle  from  opposing  motives. 

Conflict,  kon-flikt',  v.  n.  To  contest ; to  fight ; 
to  struggle ; to  strive ; to  contend  violently. 

Conflictive,  kon-flik'tiv,  a.  Opposing;  strug- 
gling. 

CokflucTUATE,  kon-fluk'tu-atc,  c.  n.  (confiuctuor, 
Lat.)  To  flow  together. 

Confluence,  kon'flu-ens,  $.  (corjlnenlia,  Lat.) 
The  junction  or  union  of  two  or  more  streams ; 
a concourse,  or  meeting  together  of  many  people ; 
the  act  of  assembling  together ; the  act  of  flowing 
together. 

Confluent,  kon'flu-ent,a.  (conjhieru,  Lat.)  Run- 
ning into  one  another;  meeting.  In  Botany, 
running  into  one  another  at  the  base.  In  Pa- 
thology, applied  to  those  p’unplea  or  pustules  w hich 
are  not  detached,  but  are  ; o numerous  as  to  form 
patches,  the  matter  of  which  runs  together. 

Conflux,  kon'flnks,  t.  ( conjlurum , flow  ing  together, 
Lat.)  The  union  of  two  or  more  currents;  a 
crowd. 

Conflcxibilitt,  kon-fluks-c-bil'e-te,  #.  The 
tendency  of  fluids  to  run  together. 

Conform,  kon-fawrm',  e.  a.  (confurmo,  Lat.)  To 
cause  to  have  the  some  appearance;  used  generally 
in  a moral  sense — as,  conforming  the  conduct, 
feelings,  or  opinions  to  that  of  others,  to  a reli- 
gious and  moral  directory,  or  the  revealed  will  of 
God; — v.  n.  to  comply  with;  to  yield  to;  to  obey; 
— a.  made  to  resemble ; assuming  the  same  form; 
like. — Seldom  used  as  an  adjective,  and  when  so, 
improperly.  Conformable  is  the  word  which  should 
be  used. 

Conformable, kon-fawT'ma-blfrfi.  Correspondent; 
having  the  same  form;  similar;  agreeable;  suit- 
able ; compliant ; obsequious.  In  Geology,  one 
series  of  strata  is  said  to  be  conformable  to  another 
when  the  planes  of  stratification  are  parallel. 

Con  form  ablt,  kon-fuwr'ma-ble,  ad.  In  a con-  | 
fonnablc  manner ; suitably;  ngreeably. 

Conformation,  kon-fawr-ma'abun,  ».  (ew/wsm-  ' 
tio , Lot.)  The  form  of  things  as  relating  to  each 
other;  the  particular  structure  or  form  of  any  ; 
body ; the  act  of  producing  conformity. 

Con  FORMER,  kon-lawrm'ur,  s.  One  who  complies 
with  tho  rites  of  the  established  church, 

• Conformist,  kon-fawnn'ist, *.  Oue  who  conforms;  I 


applied  to  one  who  conforms  to  the  ritual  ar.d 
worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  iu  contradis- 
tinction to  nonconformist  or  dissenter. 

Conform itt,  kon-fnwr'me-te,  $.  Correspondence; 
similitude;  resemblance;  consistency;  compliance 
with  customs  and  manners. 

Confound,  kon-fownd',  V.  a.  (confmdrt,  Fr.)  To 
mix  together  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
one  thing  from  another;  to  perplex ; to  throw  into 
confusion ; to  astonish ; to  abash ; to  stupify ; to 
terrify ; to  amaze ; to  destroy ; to  overthrow. 

Confounded,  kon - fuwnd'ed,  o.  jxvrL  Stupid; 
hateful ; detestable. 

Confoundedly,  kon-fown'dcd-le,  ad.  Hatefully; 
shamefully. 

Confoundedness,  kon-fown'ded-nes,  a.  State  of 
being  confounded. 

Con  founder,  kon-fown'dur,  ».  One  who  disturbs, 
perplexes,  or  destroys ; one  who  frustrates  or  puts 
to  shame. 

Confraternity,  kon-fra-ter'ne-te,  i.  (am,  and 
f 'rater,  a brother,  Lat.)  A brotherhood ; a society 
of  men  united  for  some  religious  or  professional 
purpose. 

Confiscation,  kon-fre-kn'shun,  t.  (corfrtcazionc, 
I tab)  Friction ; a rubbing  of  oue  thing  against 
another. 

Confrier,  kon-fri'ur,  s.  (confrere,  Fr.)  A monk 
belonging  to  the  same  order  or  convent. 

Confront,  kon-frunt',  v.  a.  (corfronUtre,  I tal.)  To 
stand  face  to  face  in  full  view ; to  stand  fare  to 
face  in  opposition  to  another;  to  oppose  one  evi- 
dence to  another  in  open  court ; to  set  together  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison ; to  compare  one  thing 
with  another. 

Confrontation,  kon-frun-ta'shun,  t.  The  act  of 
bringing  two  witnesses  together  for  examination 
and  the  elucidation  of  truth. 

Confrontment,  kon- front 'ment,  *.  Compari- 
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Confuse,  kon-fuze',  v.  a.  (confums,  confusion,  Lat.) 
To  put  into  disorder ; to  disperse  irregularly  ; 
to  perplex;  to  obscure;  to  abash;  to  cause  t«< 
blush  ; to  throw  the  mind  into  disorder. 

Confused,  kon-fuzde',  o.  part  Perplexed ; dis 
ordered ; abashed ; agitated. 

Confusedly,  kon-fuzeed-le,  ad.  In  a mixed 
muss;  without  separation ; indistinctly;  one  thing 
mingled  with  another ; not  clearly ; not  plainly : 
tumultuously;  hastily;  without  system  or  regu- 
larity ; with  abashment  or  mental  agitation. 

COKFUBKDNE8&,koD-fu'zed-nes,«.  Confusiou ; want 
of  distinction;  want  of  clearness. 

Confubelt,  kon-fuie  lc,  ad.  In  a confused  manner 
— Obsolete. 

Confusion,  kon-fu'zhnn,  *■  ( confmo , Lat.)  Pro- 
miscuous  admixture;  disorder;  irregularity;  tu 
mult;  indistinct  combination;  overthrow;  destnu 
tion ; astonishment ; distraction  of  mind ; per- 
plexity; abashment. 

Confutable,  kon-fu'ta-bl,  a.  Possible  of  belli;, 
confuted  or  disproved. 

CONFUTAKT,  kon-fu'tnnt,  t.  One  who  undertake, 
to  confute  another ; one  who  confute*. 

Confutation,  kon-fu-ta'shun,  s.  (co-futatio,  Lat. 
The  act  of  confuting,  or  of  proving  to  be  false  01 
invalid;  refutation. 

Confute,  kon-fute',  v.  a.  (confuto,  Lat.)  To  con- 
viit  of  error;  to  prove  to  be  false,  defective,  or 
invalid. 
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I Confutkr,  kon-fu'tur,  $.  One  who  confute#  or 
disproves. 

CoxruTEMENT,  kon-fute'ment,  i.  Confutation. — 
Obsolete. 

Conge,  kon'je,  or  kong'zhay,  t.  (French.)  The  act 
of  reverence;  bow;  courtesy;  leave;  farewell. 
In  Architecture,  a moulding  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  echinus  or  quarter  round ; the  term  is  also 
used  for  the  cavetto.  The  former  is  called  the 
swelling  conge;  the  latter  the  hollow  conge. — 

1 Same  as  Apopbyge,  which  see. 

Cong ka,  kon'je-a,  a.  A genus  of  East  Indian 
! plants.  The  leaves  of  C.  riilato,  one  of  the  spe- 
cies, have  a strong  disagreeable  amell,  and  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  in  fomentations : Or- 
der, Verbenacesc. 

Congeal,  kon-jecl',  r.  a.  ( congelo,  Lat)  To  change 
from  a fluid  into  a viscous  or  solid  state  through 
i the  loss  of  heat ; — r. «.  to  bind  or  fix  aa  by  cold ; 

| to  free  re  or  harden  into  ice ; to  become  viscous ; 
to  lose  the  property  of  fluidity  j to  concrete  into 
a solid  mass. 

Coxo  salable,  kon-jed'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  pasa- 
j.  ing  from  a fluid  to  a viscous  or  solid  state. 

Conoealation,  kon-je-la'shun,  *.  The  process  of 
passing  from  a fluid  into  a viscous  or  solid  state, 
by  the  abstraction  of  a portion  of  latent  heat; 
the  state  of  being  congealed. 

Congealed, kon-jeeld', a. pari.  Hardened;  viscous. 

Concealment,  kon-jeel'ment,  «.  The  clot  formed 
in  the  process  of  congealation. 

Conge-d’elire,  kon-jc-de-leer', or  rather  kongzh- 
deh-leer,  s.  (French.)  The  writ  or  license  given 
by  the  sovereign  to  a dean  and  chapter,  iu  the  time 
i of  a vacancy,  to  chooee  a bishop. 

[ Cong em i nation,  kon-jem-e-na'shnn,  *.  (conge- 
I ) mino,  I redouble,  Lat)  The  act  of  redoubling. 

I — Obsolete. 

Congener,  kon-je'nur,  t.  (Latin.)  One  of  the 
! same  stock.  In  Natural  History,  one  of  the  same 
. genua,  bat  differing  in  species. 

| Conoeneract,  kon-jen'er-a-se,  ».  Similarity  of 
] origin. 

I Congeneric,  kon-je-ner'ik,  a.  Of  the  same  kind 
[ or  nature ; belonging  to  the  same  genus. 

Congenerous,  kon-jen'er-us,  a.  Belonging  to 
the  same  stock;  belonging  to  the  same  genus. 

Congbnkrousness,  kon -jen'er-us-nes,  «.  The 
| quality  of  springing  from  the  same  stock. 

Conoexul,  kon-je'ne-al,  <*.  (cow,  and^ewtu,  a kin- 
dred, Lat.)  Partaking  of  the  same  genus,  dispo- 
i sition,  or  nature ; cognate ; natural ; agreeable  to 
the  nature  of ; adapted. 

I Congeniality,  kon-je-ne-al'c-te,  > t.  rarticipa- 
i Coxoexialness,  kon-je'ne-al-nes,)  tion  in  the 
same  qualities,  genus,  or  nature;  natural  affinity; 
cognation ; suitableness. 

Conoenialize,  kon-je'ne-al-ize,  r.  a.  To  render 
congenial. 

CoNGKMOts,  kon-je'ne-us,  a.  Of  the  same  kind 
or  nature.— Obsolete. 

Coxoenitb,  kon-jer.'it,  \ a.  (congenitus,  Lat.) 

Congenital,  kon-jen'e-tal,)  Of  the  same  birth ; 
connate.  In  Pathology,  applied  to  any  defect  of 
configuration;  infirmity  or  disease  which  exists  in 
an  individual  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 

Conger,  kong'gur,  i.  Munena  Conger,  or  Sea-eel, 
of  Linucus,  a large  species  of  eel  fouud  in  all  the 
European  seas.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length 
of  six  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  a man's  leg. 
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CONGERIES,  kon-je're-ex,  *.  (Latin.)  A Leap;  a 
collection  of  small  portions  of  various  substances 
heaped  into  a mass. 

Congest,  kon-jest',  c.  a.  (conytstut,  heaped,  Lat.) 
To  heap  up  ; to  heap  together. 

Congestible,  kon-jes'te-bl,  a.  That  may  Lc  heaped 
up  or  collected  together. 

Congestion,  kon-jest'yun,  a.  A. collection  of  mat- 
ter, as  in  abscesses. 

Cong i ary,  kon'je-a-re,  t.  In  Roman  antiquity,  a ’ 
gratuity  made  to  tbc  people  in  corn  and  wine : so  ; 
named  from  its  being  measured  out  to  them  in  a i 
CtmgiuM. 

Congius,  kon  je-us,  s.  An  ancient  Roman  measure  f 
containing  about  a gallon.  In  Medical  prescrip-  ! 
tions,  a gallon  or  eight  pints,  marked  C. 

Cong  lac i ate,  kon  - gla'sbe  - ate,  c.  a,  ( conglacio , 
Lat.)  To  convert  a fluid  into  ice. 

Conglaciation,  kon-glay-she-a'shun,#.  The  act  of  | 
freezing  or  being  converted  into  ice ; congealation.  | 
— Not  used. 

Conglobate,  kon-gloT>ate,  a.  ( conglobatu a,  Lat)  , 
Rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a ball ; — r.  n.  to  gather 
in  the  form  of  a ball. 

Conglobated,  kon-gloTiay-tod,  a.  (congMmtw, 
Lat.)  Collected  in  a ball ; gathered  into  a sphe- 
rical form. 

Conolobatkly,  kon-glo'batc  lc,  ad.  In  a spherical 
shape. 

Conglobatton,  kon-glo-ba'shun,  $.  The  act  ol 
forming  into  a ball ; a round  body. 

Cong  LOBE,  kon -globe',  r.  n.  To  gather  into  a round  j 
mass ; — v.  n.  to  collect  or  coalesce  into  a round 
mass. 

Conglobulate,  kon-glolm-late,  r.  a.  To  gather 
into  a little  round  mass  or  globule. 

Conglomerate,  kon-glom'ur-ate,  r.  a.  ( conglomero . 
Lat.)  To  collect  together  into  a ball  or  round 
body; — a.  gathered  together  into  a round  body  or 
ball.  In  Geology,  a rock  composed  of  water- worn 
fragments  of  various  kinds  of  rock  cemented  to- 
gether. 

Conglomeration,  kon-glom-ur-a'shun,  t.  The 
act  of  collecting  into  a ball;  the  state  of  being 
conglomerated ; collection  of  various  fragment* 
into  one  mass;  intermixture. 

Conolutinant,  kon-gln'te-nant,  a.  ( conghuinans , 
Lat.)  Gluing;  uniting;  healing; — *.  applied  to 
such  medicines  as  have  a tendency  to  heal  wounds. 

Cokolutinate,  kcm-glu'te-nate,  r.  a.  To  unite  by 
means  of  some  glutinous  matter,  as  in  the  healing  i 
of  wounds ; to  heal  np ; to  coalesce ; to  unite ; to 
heal ; — a.  glued  together  into  one  mass. 

Conglutination,  kon-glu-te-na'shuo, ».  The  act 
of  healing;  union  by  the  adhesion  of  parts  through 
the  agency  of  a glutinous  substance. 

Cong li  tin ati ve,  kon-glu'tc-nay-tiv,  a.  Having 
the  power  of  healing  wounds. 

Conglutinator,  kon-glu'te-nay-tur,  s.  That 
which  has  the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 

Congou,  kong’goo,)  s.  (corrupted  from  loonfoo , a 

CONGO,  kong'go,  ) Chinese  word  signifying  la-  j 
hour  and  assiduity.)  A species  of  tea  imported  < 
from  China. 

CONOttATULANT,  kon-grat'u-lant,  a.  Rejoicing  in 
participation. 

Congratulate,  kon-grat'u-late,  r.  a.  (congratuln, 
Lat.)  To  express  pleasure  to  another  on  any  joy- 
ful or  auspicious  occurrence; — r.  it.  to  rqjoice  in 
participation. 


CONGRATULATION— CONGRESS.  CONGRESSION— CONICO-SUBLULATE. 


Congratulation,  kon-grat-u-la'shun,  s.  (congra- 
tulate, Lat.)  The  act  of  expressing  joy  for  the 
happiness  or  success  of  another,  or  on  account  of 
any  suspicions  event  in  wliich  the  welfare  of  both 
parties  or  the  public  is  concerned;  the  form  in 
which  joy  is  expressed. 

| Conor  A tula  TOR,  kon-grat'n-lay-tur,  a.  (Latin.) 
One  who  congratulates. 

Congratulatory,  kon-grat'u-lay-tur-e,  ad.  The 
act  of  congratulating  another  on  the  occurrence  of 
an  event  fortunate  to  him,  to  both  parties,  or  to 
the  community. 

Coxguee,  kon-gre',  v.  n.  To  agree ; to  unite ; to 
j join. — Obsolete. 

For  government, 

I Pat  Into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent, 

1 Congrteing  in  a Axil  and  natural  close.— Shaki. 

Coxgreet,  kon-greet',  e.  a.  To  salute  mutually. 

My  office  hath  so  far  prevailed, 

I That  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 

You  have  congrecUtL—SkaJc*. 

Congregate,  kong'grc-gate,  e.  a.  ( con,  and  grego, 
j to  flock  together,  Lat.)  To  collect  persons  or 
things  into  an  assemblage;  to  assemble; — v.  n. 
to  come  together;  to  meet ; — a.  collected ; assem- 
bled. 

Congregation,  kong-gre-ga'ahun,  t.  ( congregatio , 
Lat.)  The  act  of  collecting  or  assembling  together; 
a mass  of  various  matters  brought  into  one  place; 
a crowd;  an  assembly  of  persons  met  to  worship 
God  in  public.  Congregation  also  denotes  a num- 
ber of  ecclesiastics  constituting  a legislative  and 
executive  body,  and,  in  this  acceptation,  is  applied 
chiefly  to  certain  boards  of  administration,  consist- 
ing of  cardinals  and  prelates,  which  serve  as  a 
check  upon  the  papal  authority.  There  are  twenty- 
one  of  these  congregations — fifteen  for  spiritual, 
and  six  for  temporal  purposes.  Congregation  of 
the  Lord,  a title  assumed  by  the  early  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  the  nobility  attached  to  which  were 
termed  ‘Lords  of  the  Congregation.* 

Congregational,  kong-gre-ga'shun-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  a congregation ; belonging  to  a church, 
the  members  of  which  have  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent control  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
election  of  their  spiritual  instructors  and  office- 
bearers, &c. 

Congregationalism,  kong-gre-ga'shun-al-ixm, «. 
Ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  possession  of  each 
church  as  a separate  and  independent  body. 

Cong  REG  ATIONALI8T8,  kong-gre-ga'shan-ol-ists,  t. 
A name  for  those  dissenters  who  maintain  that  a 
society  of  Christians,  meeting  in  one  place  for  re- 
ligious worship,  under  its  own  laws  and  ministers, 
should  form  a legitimate  and  independent  congre- 
gation. The  name  Independents  is  also  given  to 
the  Congregationalists.  They  are  a numerous  and 
powerful  body  in  England  and  America.  They 
are  Calvinistic  in  their  doctrinal  tenets,  believing  in 
j the  trinity,  predestination,  original  sin,  particular 
redemption,  effectual  grace,  and  final  perseverance 
I of  the  saints. 

Cokgreb8,  kong'gres,  s.  ( congredior , 1 go  together, 
Lat.)  A meeting;  a shock;  a conflict.  In  Po- 
litics, a meeting  of  the  sovereigns  of  states,  or  of 
their  representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
international  matters ; also  the  name  of  the  national 
legislature  of  the  United  States  of  America,  con- 
sisting of  a house  of  representatives  and  a senate, 
the  former  being  chosen  by  the  peoplo  every  second 


year.  The  senate  is  composed  of  two  members 
from  each  state ; the  senators  are  chosen  for  six 
years  by  the  legislature  of  the  states  they  repre- 
sent. 

Coxgression,  kon-gresh'un,  r.  A company. — Ob- 
solete. 

Congressional,  kon-gresh'un-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a congress;  emanating  from  or  relating  to  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Congressive,  kon-grea'siv,  a.  Meeting;  encoun- 
tering. 

Cong  rue,  kon-gnT,  r.  n.  (congruo,  Lat.)  To  agree. 

— Obsolete. 

Our  sovereign  process  imports  at  full. 

By  letters  conarubtg  to  that  effect. 

The  present  death  of  Hamlet. — Skakt, 

Congruence,  kong'grtf-ens,  ) 1.  (congrucntia, 

Congruenct,  kong-gru'en-se,)  Lat.)  Agree- 
ment; suitableness  of  one  thing  to  another;  con- 
sistency. 

Congruent,  kong'gru-cnt,  a.  Agreeing;  corre- 
spondent. 

Congruitt,  kon-gru'e-te,  s.  (oongruittu,  Lat) 
Suitableness;  agreement;  the  relation  of  agree- 
ment between  things;  fitness;  consistency.  In 
Geometry,  figures  or  lines  which  correspond  when 
laid  over  one  another,  are  said  to  be  in  congruitg. 

Congrument,  koug'gni-ment,  a.  Fitness;  adap- 
tation. 

Congruous,  kong'grtl-ua,  a.  (congrvu*,  Lat)  Agree- 
able to ; suitable  to ; consistent  with. 

Congruously,  kong'gru-us-le,  od.  Suitably;  per- 
tinently. 

Conia,  ko'ne-a,  > t.  An  alkali  obtained  from 

CONClNA,  kon- sin's,)  hemlock,  Coniutn  maetdata. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  a colourless  volatile  oil, 
with  a strong  disagreeable  odour  like  hemlock  itself, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons  known.  Its 
formula  ii  CM,  H»«f  N. 

Conia,  ko'ne-a,  s.  (konoty  a cone,  Gr.)  A sobgenus 
of  the  Cimpoda,  the  tube  of  which  is  composed  of 
four  salient  pieces. 

CONIC,  kon'ik,  > a.  ( konikot , Gr.)  Having 

Conical,  kon'e-kal,)  the  form  of  a cone.  Conical  I 
projection,  a method  of  describing  a representation  1 
of  a part  of  a sphere  upon  a plane.  Conic  lections , 
in  Geometry,  lines  formed  by  the  intersection  of  u 
plane  with  the  surface  of  a cone.  If  a right  cone  ! 
with  a circular  base  be  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  I 
base  by  a plane  passing  through  the  apex,  the  | 
section  will  be  a triangle;  if  the  cone  be  cut 
through  both  sides  by  a plane  parallel  to  the  base,  | 
the  section  will  be  a circle;  if  the  cone  be  cut  ! 
slanting  quite  through  both  sides,  the  section  will 
be  a parabola ; and  if  the  plane  cat  only  one  side  I 
of  the  cone,  and  be  not  parallel  to  the  other,  the  j 
section  will  be  a hyperbola. 

Conically,  kon'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a 
cone.  Conically  - nMulate,  in  Botany,  between  I 
awl-shaped  and  conical ; thickest  at  the  base. 

Conicalness,  kon'e-kal-nes,  1.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  conical. 

Conico-CYLIXDRICal,  kon'e-ko-  si  - lin  'dre-kal,  a. 

In  the  form  of  a cylinder,  but  tapering  to  a point. 

Cokico- hemispherical,  kon'e-ko  - bem-ia-fer'e- 
kal,  a.  Having  a form  between  conical  and  round. 

Conic -ovate,  kon'ik -o'vate,  a.  Between  egg- 
shaped  and  conical. 

Conico-SUBLULATe,  kon'e-ko-subTu-late,  a.  Awl- 
shaped  and  conical ; tapering  to  a point. 


CONICS— CONJECTOR. 


CONJECTURABLE— CONJUNCTIVA. 
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Conics,  kon'ika,  a.  That  part  of  geometry  which 
treata  of  the  cone  and  the  curves  which  arise  from 
its  section. — See  Conic  Sections. 

Conidea,  ko-nid'e-a,  a.  A genus  of  Molluscs  with 
mitre-shaped  fusiform  shells,  the  spire  of  which  is 
equal  or  larger  than  the  aperture ; the  whorls 
tumid ; margin  not  inflected ; striated  within : 
Subfamily,  Columbcllin*. 

Conidia,  ko-nid'e-a,  «.  (konia,  dust,  Gr.)  The 
I powdery  matter  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  thalli 
t -4  of  lichens : termed  also  Sordia  and  Propagula. 

Conifers,  ko-niffer-e,)  s.  (com/era,  a cone-bcar- 

CoNIFEKA,  kon'c-fera,  ) ing  plant,  Lat.)  A na- 
tural order  of  plants,  the  Pinaccae  of  Lindley,  in- 
cluding the  pine,  cedar,  juniper,  savin,  cypress, 
and  arbor- vit®. — See  Pinacese. 

I Coniferous,  ko-nifer-us,  a.  Bearing  fruit  in  the 
i form  of  cones. 

Coniform,  kon'e-fawrm,  a.  ( conus , a cone,  and 
| forma,  shape,  Lat)  In  the  form  of  a cone; 
conical. 

, Coni  lira,  kon-e-li'ra,  s.  A genus  of  Crustaceans : 
Order,  Isopoda. 

C6nilite,  kon'e-lite,  #.  A genus  of  fossil  Cephalo- 
poda, allied  to  the  Orthoceratites,  the  shell  of  which 
Is  oonicai,  straight,  or  slightly  curved.  The  conilite 
differs  from  the  baculite  in  its  external  sheath 
being  thick,  and  filled  up  with  solid  matter  from 
the  point  of  the  alveole  to  the  apex,  as  in  the  latter. 

CONlNJt,  ko-nin'e,  a.  The  Cones,  s subfamily  of 
the  Strombida?,  or  Wing-shells,  the  shells  of  which 
are  coniform,  the  spire  very  short,  and  pyramidal 
or  truncate;  the  outer  lip  detached  above,  hut 
without  a basal  sinus. 

Conium tceteb,  kon-e-o-me-se'tes,  a.  ( konoa , and 
mykea,  a mushroom  or  fungus,  Gr.)  A suborder 
of  8poriferous  Fungi,  in  which  the  spores  are 
single,  often  septate,  on  more  or  less  distinct 
sgorophores ; flood  of  the  fruit  obsolete,  or  mere 
peduncles. 

Cox io selin um,  kon-e-o-se-lin'ura,  a.  (a  word  com- 
posed of  the  names  of  the  plants  conium  and 
ri/inum.)  A genus  of  glabrous  biennial  umbelli- 
ferous herbs : Tribe,  Seselinere. 

Conipora,  ko-nip'o-ra,  i.  (konoa,  a cone,  and  poroa, 
a pore,  Gr.)  A genus  of  oonc-shapcd  Corals. 

Coni  rosters,  kon-o-ros'turs,)  a.  (conus,  a cone, 

Conirostrkb,  kon-e-ros'trea,  \ and  rostrum,  a 
beak,  Lat.)  A tribe  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Insissores,  or  Perching  birds,  induding  those 
j genera  which  have  stout  conical  bills.  The  crows, 
finches,  plantain-eaters,  and  hornbilla,  are  the 
families  pertaining  to  this  tribe. 

Coxi&or. — See  Cognisor. 

Conitb,  kon'ite,  a.  A mineral  which  occurs  mas- 
sive, amorphous,  and  in  crusts ; and  is  of  a flwh- 
red  colour,  without  lustre,  opaque,  and  brittle. 
It  oonsists  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  67.50 ; car- 
bonate of  lime,  20.00 ; oxide  of  iron,  8.5 ; water, 
1.00.  Found  in  Iceland,  Uussia,  and  Saxony. 

Comum,  kon'e-um,  a.  (konia  or  konia,  dust  or  pow- 
der, Gr.)  Hemlock,  a genus  of  biennial  poisonous 
umbelliferous  plants,  common  among  rubbish  and 
on  dunghills  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe, 
Asia,  North  America,  and  Chili,  and  plentiful  in 
some  parts  of  Britain  : Tribe,  Smyrncw. 

Con  j ect,  kon-jekt',  t*.  n.  (conjee to,  Lat.)  To  guess; 
to  conjecture. — Obsolete. 

Conjectok,  kon-jek’tor,  a.  (Latin.)  A guesser;  a 
conjecturcr.  ' 

&k> 


Cox  jf-ctur able,  kon-jck’tu-ra-bl,  a.  Possible  to 
be  guessed. 

Conjectural,  kon-jck'tu-ral,  a.  Depending  on 
conjecture;  suppositious. 

Conjecturalitt,  kon -jek-tu-ral'c-tc,  s.  That 
which  depends  on  conjecture. 

Conjecturally,  kon-jek'tu-ral-le,  ad.  In  s con- 
jectural manner. 

Conjecture,  kon-jek'ture,  s.  (conjectura,  Lat)  A 
guess ; an  imaginary  opinion ; an  idea  indulged  in 
without  sufficient  proof;  surmise;  notion; — v.  n.  j 
to  guess;  to  judge  by  guess;  to  form  an  opinion  ; 
without  proof,  or  such  proof  as  not  to  warrant  cer- 
tainty. 

Conjectuber,  kon-jek'tu-nir,  a.  One  who  con- 
jectures ; s guesser. 

Con jobble,  kon-job'bl,  e.  a.  To  ooncert. — A cant 
word. 

Conjoin,  kon-joyn',  v.  a.  (con,  and  join.)  To  unite; 
to  consolidate  into  one;  to  unite  in  marriage; 
to  associate;  to  connect; — r.  n.  to  unite;  to 
league. 

Conjoint,  kon-joynt',  a.  United;  connected.  In 
Music,  conjoint  decrees,  two  or  more  notes  which 
immediately  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  the 
scale;  conjoint  tetrachords,  two  tetracborda,  or 
fourths,  in  which  the  same  note  is  the  highest  of 
the  one  and  the  lowest  of  the  other. 

Conjointlt,  kon-joyntle,  ad.  Jointly;  unitedly; 
in  union ; together. 

Conjugal,  kon ju-gal,  a.  (< conjugate , Lat.)  Ma- 
trimonial; connubial;  belonging  to  marriage ; be- 
coming the  marriage  state. 

Conjugally,  kon'ju-gal-le,  ad.  Matrimonially; 
connubially. 

Conjugate,  kon'ju-gate,  r.  o.  To  join;  to  unite 
in  marriage;  to  unite.  In  Grammar,  to  inflect 
or  arrange  a verb  according  to  its  several  voices, 
modes,  tenses,  numbers,  and  poisons ; — a.  spring- 
ing from  one  original.  In  Botany,  a conjugate  leaf 
is  one  which  has  only  one  pair  of  pinna;  or  leaflets. 

In  Geometry,  a conjugate  diameter  or  axis  is  a 
right  line  bisecting  the  transverse  diameter,  being  - 
the  shortest  of  the  two  diameters  of  an  ellipsis. 

Conjugation,  kon-ju-ga'shun,  a.  (Latin.)  The  ! 
act  of  uniting  or  compiling  things  together ; union ; j 
assemblage  In  Grammar,  the  inflexion  of  a verb,  j 
exhibiting  t * various  forms  it  assumes  to  express  j 
the  circums'.jieo  of  person,  number,  time,  and 
mode  of  existence  or  action.  It  is  to  a verb  what 
declension  is  to  a noun. 

Con junct,  kon-junkt',  a.  (cotjunctue,  Lat.)  Joined ; 
conjoined;  connected;  concurrent;  united. 

Conjunction,  kon-junk'shun,  a.  (conjunctio,  Lat.)  . 
Union;  association;  league.  In  Astronomy,  re- 
presented thus  ( <5  two  lieavenly  bodies  are  said  j 
to  be  in  conjunction  with  respect  to  a third,  when  j 
they  have  cither  the  same  longitude  (measured  on 
the  ecliptic  of  the  third),  or  the  some  right  ascen- 
sion (measured  on  its  equator):  the  first  is  called 
the  ecliptic  conjunction.  Apparent  conjunction 
and  opposition  take  place  when  tbs  right  ascen- 
sions are  the  some,  or  opposite  to  the  spectator  on  ! 
the  earth’s  surface.  True  conjunction  refers  to  a | 
spectator  supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  In  Grammar,  a conjunction  is  a word 
which  unites  words  or  sentences  together,  or  ex- 
presses the  relation  of  propositions  or  judgments  j 
to  each  other. 

Conjunctiva,  kon  - junk'te-va,  e.  In  Anatomy, 
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The  Adna  Tunica,  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  is  continued 
! over  the  forepart  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
j Conjunctive,  kon-junk'tiv,  a.  ( conjunctivut , Lat) 
Closely  united.  Conjunctive  mood,  iu  Grammar, 
that  division  of  a verb  which  implies  the  depend- 
ence of  the  event  or  action  intended  on  certain 
conditions. 

Conjunctively,  kon-junk'tiv-le,  ad.  In  union ; 
in  conjunction. 

Conjunctiveness,  kon-junk'tiv-nes,  s.  The  qua- 
I lity  of  joining  or  uniting. 

Conjunctlt,  kon -junk t ie,  ad.  Jointly ; together. 

Conjuncture,  kon-junk'ture,  g.  (corjoncture,  Fr.) 
Combination  of  many  circumstances;  a joining 
together;  an  occasion;  a critical  time,  arising 
from  a union  of  circumstances. 

Conjuration,  kon-ju-ra'shun,  s.  (French.)  The 
act  of  invoking  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being, 

I or  some  supposed  spiritual  existence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  supernatural  aid  in  some  mystical 
incantation,  as  the  expelling  of  evil  spirits,  raising 
the  dead,  allaying  storms,  &c. 

Conjure,  kon-jure',  v.  a.  ( conjuro , Lat)  To  call 
on  or  summon  by  a sacred  name;  to  conspire; 
to  bind  two  or  more  by  oath ; to  unite  in  a plot 
or  design. 

Conjure,  ktmjur,  v.  a.  To  practise  incantation 
or  magical  arts. 

Cokjurknekt,  kon-jure'ment,  s.  Serious  injunc- 
1 tion. 

' Conjurer,  kun ja-rar,  «.  An  impostor  who  pre- 
tends to  secret  supernatural  arts;  a magician; 
applied  sometimes  ironically  to  a cunning,  shrewd- 
minded  person. 

\ Coknaracee,  kon-na-ra'se-e,  r.  (connarw,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 

| consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  compound  alter- 
> nate  leaves  without  stipules,  and  haring  axillary 
1 terminal  flowers  in  racemes;  petals  five,  inserted 
I in  the  calyx,  and  imbricate;  stamens  hypogenous, 
and  twice  or  thrice  the  number  of  the  petals; 
fruit  dehiscent,  and  splitting  internally  lengthwise. 

Conk  a rads,  kon'nar-ads,  t.  A name  given  by 
Lindley  to  plants  of  the  natural  order  Connaraceae. 

Conn  arcs,  kon-na'rus,  t.  (konnartu,  Gr.  the  name 
of  a tree  described  by  Atheoeus.)  The  Ceylon 
Sumach,  a genus  of  shrubs,  with  white  flowers 
disposed  in  racemose  panicles:  Type  of  the  natural 
order  Connarace*. 

Connahcence,  kon-nas'sens,  ».  (eon,  and  natcor, 
I am  born,  Lat.)  The  common  birth  of  two  or 
more  at  the  same  time ; community  of  birth  or 
production. 

Coknascekt,  kon  - nas'sent,  a.  Bom  together; 
produced  at  the  same  time. 

Connate,  kon'nate,  a.  ( conatum , Lat)  In  Botany, 
applied  to  leaves  when  two  are  so  united  at  the 
base  as  only  to  have  the  appearance  of  one. 

Connatural,  kon-nat'n-ral,  a.  Connected  by 
nature ; united  in  nature ; participant  of  the  same 
nature. 

Connaturalitt,  kon-nat-u-ral'e-tc, ».  Participa- 
tion of  the  same  nature ; natural  inseparability. 

Connatural] ze,  kcm-nat'u-rn-lize,  v.  a.  To  con- 
nect by  nature ; to  make  natural. 

CONNATURALLT,  kon-nat'u-ral-le,  ad.  By  nature; 
originally. 

Con  naturalness,  kon-nst'u-ral-nes,  «.  Partici- 
pation of  the  same  nature ; natural  union. 


Connect,  kon-nekt',  v.  a.  (connccio,  Lat.)  To 
join,  link,  or  unite  together;  to  conjoin;  to  unite 
by  intervention ; to  join  by  order  and  relation,  as 
the  parts  of  a sentence  or  discourse; — r n.  to  co- 
here ; to  have  just  relation  to  things  precedent  and 
subsequent. 

Connectedly,  kon-nek'ted-le,  ad.  By  connection. 

Connection,  kon-nek'shun,  $.  The  act  of  joining 
or  fastening  together ; union;  junction;  the  state 
of  being  fastened  together;  just  relation  to  some- 
thing precedent  or  subsequent ; conjunction ; co- 
herence. 

Connective,  kon-nek'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
connecting  together ; — e.  in  Grammar,  a word 
which  serves  to  join  words  and  sentences. 

Con  n ectiyely,  kon -nek'tiv-le,  ad.  In  conj  unction ; 
in  union ; conjunct!/. 

Conn  ex. — -See  Connect 

Connexion.— See  Connection. 

Connexive. — See  Connective. 

Connictation,  kon-nik-ta'shun,  i.  (connicto,  Lat.) 

A winking. 

Connivance,  kon -ni' vans,  $.  {connivence,  Fr.) 
Voluntary  blindness;  pretended  ignorance;  for- 
bearance with  intent  to  aid ; the  act  of  winking. 
— Obeoleto  in  the  last  sense. 

Connivancy.— See  Connivance. 

Connive,  kon-nive',  v.  n.  (cormuveo,  Lat.)  To  pre- 
tend ignorance  or  blindness ; to  forbear ; to  pass 
uncensured ; to  wink  at,  or  overlook  an  act. 

CONN  I VENT,  kon-ni'vent,)  a.  (connicens,  winking, 

Conniving,  kon-ni'ving,)  Lat)  Forbearing  to  see. 
In  Botany,  converging;  lying  close  together;  a 
gradual  inward  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
petals.  In  Anatomy,  the  term  is  applied  to  cer- 
tain valvular  folds  of  the  lining  membrane  of  canals, 
as  the  ( valvule  conniventes  ’ in  the  human  intes- 
tines. 

Conniver,  kon-ni'vur,  g.  One  who  connives. 

Connoisseur,  ko-ne-seur',  t.  (French.)  One 
skilled  in  the  fine  arts ; a judge  or  critic. 

Connoissecrship,  ko-ne-seur'sbip,  s.  The  skill 
of  a connossieur. 

Note.— The  eu  In  these  words  have  the  peculiar  sound  of 
the  French  u. 

Connotate,  kon'no-tate,  v.a.  (con,  and  nota,  a 
mark,  Lat)  To  designate  with  something  else ; 
to  infer. 

Connotation,  kon-no-ta'shun,  I.  Implication  of  I 
something  besides  itself ; inference. — Seldom  used.  ! 

Connote,  kon-note',  v.  a.  To  imply ; to  betoken ; 
to  include. 

Connubial,  kon-nu'be-al,  a.  ( connubialis , Lat.) 
Matrimonial ; nuptial ; pertaining  to  marriage ; 
conjugal 

Con  n u m k rati  on,  kon-nu-mer-a'shun,  g.  ( cxmnu - j 
meratio , Lat)  A reckoning  together. 

Conncsance. — See  Cognizance. 

Connusant. — See  Cognizant 

Conn utriciou s,  kon-nu-trah'us,  a.  Nourishing 
together. 

CoN ny,  kon'ne,  a.  ( cono , Welsh.)  Brave;  fine. — 
A local  word. 

Conobea,  ko-no'be-a,  «.  (meaning  unknown.)  A ; 
genus  of  creeping  marsh  herbs : Order,  Scrophu- 
lariacese. 

Cono  carpus,  kon-o-kdr'pus,  *.  (kono*,  a cone,  and 
karpot,  a fruit,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  scalc-formcd 
fruit  being  so  closely  imbricated  in  a head  as  to 
resemble  a small  fir  cone.)  The  Button- tree,  a 
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genus  of  shrubs,  with  crowded  pedunculate  heads 
of  flowers:  Order,  Combretacc®. 

Conocephalcs,  kon-o-sef a-] us,  i.  (konos,  a cone, 

' and  kephale,  a head,  Or.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Astocarpace*. 

, CotfOCERoa,  ko-nos'er-us,  a.  (konos,  a cone,  and 

I keros,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Cephalopoda, 
the  shells  of  which  have  the  septa  convex  towards 
the  base  of  the  cone. 

Conoclinium,  kon  - o-klin'e-um,  s.  (konos,  and 
klene,  a bed,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order, 
Composite. 

Concehelex  kon-e-heHiks,  a.  ( konot , and  heUx,  a 
snail  shell,  Gr.)  A subgenus  of  the  subfamily 
Mitrane,  in  which  the  shell  is  small,  cylindrical, 
or  conic ; the  sjfire  usually  thick  and  short,  with 
numerous  plaits  on  the  pillar : Family,  Volutid*. 
Conoid,  ko-noyd',  a.  Having  the  form  of  a cone ; — 
a.  applied  to  tho  surface  generated  by  the  revelation 
of  a conic  section  about  its  axis.  In  Anatomy,  a 
gland  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
Conoidic,  ko-noy'dik,  > a.  Relating  to  a 
‘Coxoidical,  ko-noy'de-kal,  ) conoid;  approach- 
ing to  the  form  of  a conoid. 

Conolitiies,  ko-nol'e-tAia,  a.  A genus  of  fossil 
cones,  with  a linear  aperture,  and  a considerably 
elevated  spire : Subfamily,  Coninaa. 

Conominee,  ko-nom-me-no',  a.  One  designated 
as  an  associate. 

Conomorpiia,  kon-o-maw/fa,  a.  (chons,  a funnel, 
and  morpha,  form,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  form  of 
the  corolla.)  A genus  of  small  American  trees : 
Order,  Myrsinacee. 

Coxophabyngia,  ko-no-fa-rinje-a,  a.  ( konos , a 
cone,  and  pharynx,  tho  throat,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
the  anthers  being  combined  into  a cone  protruding 
from  the  throat  of  the  corolla.)  A genus  of  gla- 
brous shrubs  or  trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
terminal  corymbs  of  flowers:  Order,  Apocynaceaj. 
CONOPHOLIS,  kon-o-fo'lis,  a.  (konos,  and  pholeo,  I 
dwell  in  a hollow,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Orobranchaee*. 

Conoplea,  kon-op'le-a,  a.  (konot,  and  plea , abound- 
ing in,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi : Suborder,  Co- 
niomycetea. 

Conops,  ko'nops,  a.  (konops,  a gnat,  Gr.)  A Iin- 
n*an  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  in  which  the 
proboscis  is  long  and  pointed.  It  has  been  sub- 
divided into  the  genera  Rucentes,  Prosena,  Sto- 
moxys,  Myopa,  Zodion,  and  Cenops  proper. 
Conorbes,  kon-awr'bia,  a.  (conus,  a cone,  and  orbit, 
a globe,  Lat)  A genus  of  shells  resembling  a 
Plcurotoma ; the  sphere  is  conic,  and  considerably 
elevated ; the  outer  lip  having  a deep  sinus  above : 
Subfamily,  Coninas. 

Conosiphon,  kon-o-si'phun,  a.  (konos,  and  siphon, 
a tube,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cincho- 
naoeae. 

Conospermidje,  kon-o-sper'me-de,  a.  (Conosper- 
mum,  one  of  the  genera.)  A tribe  of  Exogenous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Protncea?, 
including  also  the  genera  Synaphea  and  Stirlingia, 
some  of  the  genera  of  which  are  distinguished  by 
having  tho  stamens  connected  in  such  a manner 
that  the  cohering  lobes  of  two  different  anthers 
form  only  one  cell. 

Conospermum,  kon-o-sper'mum,  a.  (konos,  nnd 
sjterma,  a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Protace*. 

Corostkoia,  kon-o-steje-a,  a.  (konos,  a cone,  and 
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stege,  a covering,  Gr.  in  reference  to  its  conical 
calyp triform  calyx  falling  off  in  one  piece.)  A 
genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  most  of  which  are  natives 
of  South  America : Order,  Melostomacee. 

CONOSTEPHEUM,  kon-o-stefe-um,  a.  (konos,  and 
stephos,  a crown,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Or- 
der, Epacridacese. 

Conostomum,  kon-os'to-mum,  a.  (konos,  a cone, 
and  stoma,  a month,  Gr.)  A carious  little  Alpine 
lant,  an  inhabitant  of  the  summits  of  some  of  the  ( 
ighest  Scottish  mountains,  and  growing  in  Swit-  ; 
zcrland  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  It  constitutes  a genus  of  the  Urn-mosses: 
Order,  Bryacese. 

CONOBTTL.EAC,  kon-o-stil'e-e,  a.  (konos,  and  stylos,  ! 
• style,  Gr.)  A tribe  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  H*modoraoea^  or  Blood -roots,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  tribes  by  a long  woolly  1 
perianth,  that  of  Hscmodoracese  being  smooth. 
The  plants  of  the  typical  genus  Conostyles  are  , 
natives  of  New  Holland. 

Conothamnus,  kon  - o- tAam'nna,  a.  (konos,  and 
Ihamnos,  a shrub,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Myrtaoe*. 

CONOVULtJS. — See  Melampus. 

Conquadratr,  kon -kwad' rate,  v.  a.  To  bring 
into  a square. 

Cowquassate,  kon  - kwas ' sate,  r.  a.  (conquassa,  i 
Lat)  To  shake. — Obsolete. 

Vomits  do  violently  contptastaU  the  longs. — Harety. 

Conquassation,  kon-kwas-sa'shun,  a.  Agitation ; 
concussion. — Obsolete. 

Conquer,  kongk'ur,  r.  a.  (conqvertr,  Fr.)  To  van- 
quish ; to  overrun ; to  win ; to  gain  by  conquest; 
to  overcome ; to  Bubdue ; to  surmount ; to  over- 
come by  moral  force ; — ».  n.  to  gain  the  victory ; 
to  overcome. 

Conquerable,  kongk'nr-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
conquered  or  overcome. 

Conqueress,  kongk'ur-es,  a.  A female  who  con- 
quers or  overcomes. 

Conquerinoly,  kongk'ur-hig-le,  ad.  In  a con- 
quering manner. 

CONQUEROR,  kongk'ur-ur,  a.  One  who  has  obtained 
a victory ; one  who  has  brought  into  subjection  ; 
a victor. 

Conquest,  kongTcwest,  a.  (conquete,  Fr.)  The  act  of 
conquering;  subjection  by  physical  or  moral  force; 
acquisition  by  victory;  success  in  arms;  victory; 
that  which  is  oonquered.  In  Civil  Jurisprudence, 
tho  acquisition  of  property  in  common  by  a number 
of  persons. 

Conradia,  kon-ra'de-a,  a.  honour  of  Conrad  | 
Gesner.)  A genua  of  shrubs:  Order,  Geeneriaccas. 

Consanguineous,  kon-sang-gwin'ne-us,  a.  (con- 
sanguineus,  Lat.)  Of  the  same  blood;  near  of 
kin ; related  by  birth. 

Consanguinity,  kon-sang-gwin'e-te,  a.  (consan- 
guinitas,  Lat)  The  relation  of  persons  by  blood; 
relation  by  descent  from  one  common  progenitor. 

Consarcination,  kon-wtr-se-na'shun,  a.  (from 
consarcino,  I patch  up,  Lat)  The  act  of  patch- 
ing together. 

Conscience,  kon'shens,  a.  (conscientia,  Lat)  The 
knowledge  or  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of  the 
goodness  or  wickedness  of  onr  own  motives  and 
actions;  justice;  the  estimate  of  conscience;  real 
sentiment;  private  opinion;  scruple;  difficulty. 
Conscience,  (Courts  of),  are  courts  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts,  not  exceeding  £5. 


CONSCIENCE!)— CONSECRATORY. 


CONSECTANEOUS— CONSEQUENTIAL. 


Consciences,  kon'shensd,  a.  Having  conscience, 
j — Obsolete. 

i Nothing  wilt  hold  a sanctified,  tenAer-eonseieneed  rebel. 

but  a prison  or  a halter. — Smuk'i  Sermon*. 

Conscienceless,  kon 'aliens- les,  a.  Having  no 
conscience. 

Cos  sc  I ent. — See  Conscious. 

I Conscientious,  kon-abe-en'shus,  a.  Regulated 
or  governed  by  conscience;  scrupulous;  exactly 
| just ; influenced  by  a sense  of  duty. 

Conscientiously,  kon-she-en'shua-le,  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience;  with  a strong 
i regard  to  moral  convictions,  or  a sense  of  duty. 

Conscientiousness,  kon-she-en'ahus-nes,  t.  Re- 
gan! to  tbe  dictates  of  conscience;  scrupulous 
attention  to  moral  convictions ; tenderness  of  con- 
j science. 

Con  sc  ion  able,  kon'shun-a-bl,  cl  Reasonable; 

I just ; according  to  conscience. 

; Con  sc  ion  able  ness,  kon'shun-a-bl-nes,  s.  Equity; 
reasonableness. 

Consc  ion  ably,  kon'shun-a-ble,  ad.  In  a manner 
agreeable  to  conscience ; reasonably ; just. 

Conscious,  kon'ahus,  a.  (conscius,  Lat.)  Endowed 
with  the  power  of  knowing  one’s  own  thoughts 
and  actions ; knowing  from  memory ; knowing  by 
conscience  or  from  mental  perception;  bearing 
witness  by  the  dictate  of  conscience. 

Consciously,  kon'sbua-le,  ad.  With  knowledge 
of  one’s  own  thoughts  and  actions, 
j Consciousness,  kon'shus-nes,  s.  The  perception 
of  what  parses  in  one’s  own  mind ; internal  sense 
of  guilt  or  innocence ; sense  of  the  truth  or  reality 
of  anything  from  obeervation  or  experience. 

Conscript,  kon'akript,  a.  (conscribo,  I enrol  with 
others,  Lat.)  Registered;  enrolled.  Conscript 
Fathom,  ( Paires  Conscript *,)  a title  given  to  the 
Roman  senators  subsequent  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings; — s.  a soldier  enrolled  for  public  service 
under  the  conscription  laws  of  France,  by  which 
every  male  of  twenty  years  of  age  is  liable  to  serve 
for  seven  years. 

Conscription,  kon-skrip'sbun,  s.  The  com  pulsa- 
tory enrolment  of  individuals  for  the  military  or 
naval  service,  taken  by  ballot  or  otherwise  from 
the  people  at  largo. 

Consecrate,  kon'se-kratc,  v.  a.  ( eonsecro , Lat.) 
To  make  sacred ; to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses ; 
to  dedicate  or  set  apart  to  the  service  and  worship 
of  God ; to  canonize ; — a.  consecrated ; sacred ; 
devoted;  dedicated. 

Consecratedness,  kon'se-kray-ted-nes,  s.  State 
of  being  consecrated. 

Consecration,  kon-se-kra'shun,  a.  The  rite  or 
ceremony  of  dedicating  and  devoting  things  or 
persons  to  tbe  service  of  God,  with  the  application 
of  becoming  solemnities;  the  act  of  declaring  a 
person  holy  by  canonization ; also,  a rite  among 
the  ancient  Romans  by  which  their  high-priests 
were  set  apart  for  their  calling,  or  enrolling  others 
among  tbe  number  of  the  gods,  ss  some  of  the 
emperors  or  other  popular  favourites;  this  was 
sometimes  termed  apotheosis , bnt  on  medals  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  term  consecratio , with  an 
altar  or  other  sacred  symbol. 

Consecrator,  kon'se-kray-tur,  t.  One  who  con- 
j secratcs  or  performs  tbo  rites  by  which  a person 
or  thing  is  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes. 

Conbecuatory,  kon'se  - kray  - to  - re,  a.  Making 
sacred. 


Consectaneous,  kon-sck-ta'ne-us,  a.  Following 
of  course. 

Con sectary,  kon'sek-tx-re,  a.  ( consectarius , Lat.) 
Consequent;  dcdudble;  following  by  consequence ; 

— s.  deduction  from  premises ; consequence ; co- 
rollary. 

Consecution,  kon-se-ku'shun,«.  (coruecvtio,  Lat) 
Train  of  consequences ; chain  of  deductions ; con- 
catenation of  propositions ; succession.  Consecu- 
tion month,  in  Astronomy,  is  the  space  between 
one  conjunction  of  the  inoon  with  the  sun  and 
another. 

Consecutive,  kon-sek'u-tir,  a.  ( consecutif,  Fr.)  ■ 
Following  in  a train ; uninterrupted ; successive ; 
consequential. 

Consecutively,  kon-sek'u-tiv-le,  ad.  In  succes- 
sion ; following  regularly. 

Consecctiveness,  kon-sek'n-tre-nes,  s.  State  of 
being  consecutive. 

Conseminate,  kon-sem'e-nate,  e.  a.  ( conscmino , 
Lat.)  To  sow  different  seeds  together. 

Consenescence,  kon-se-nes'sens,  ) s.  (eonsenes- 

Consenescency,  kon-se-nes'sen-se,)  co , I grow  1 
old,  Lat.)  Decay  from  old  age ; a growing  old. 

Con  wens  ion,  kon- sen 'shun,  s.  (consensu),  Lat.) 
Agreement ; accord. — Seldom  used. 

Consent,  kon-sent',  t.  (consensus,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  yielding  or  consenting;  concord;  agreement; 
unity  of  opinion ; accord ; coherence  with ; corre- 
spondence in  parts,  qualities,  or  operation.  In 
the  animal  economy,  an  agreement  or  sympathy 
by  which  one  affected  part  of  the  system  acts 
upon  another ; — e.  w.  to  be  of  the  same  mind ; 
to  agree;  to  co-operate;  to  yield;  to  give  con- 
sent ; to  admit ; to  allow. 

Consentaneity,  kon-sen-ta-ne'e-te,  s.  Reciprocal 
agreement. 

Consentaneous,  kon-sen-ta'ne-ns,  a.  (conscnta- 
ncus,  Lat.)  Agreeable  to ; consistent  with ; suit- 
able. 

Consent aneouslt,  kon-scn-ta'nc-ns-le,  ad. 
Agreeably;  consistently;  suitably. 

Conbentaneousness,  kon  - sen  - ta'ne  - ns  - nes,  s. 
Agreement;  consistency. 

Conbenter,  kon-sen'tur,  s.  One  who  consents. 

CONBENTIAN,  kon-sen'shan,  a.  By  general  con- 
sent ; applied  by  the  Latins  to  their  twelve  princi- 
pal  deities — Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana, 
Venus,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Vulcan, 
and  Apollo. 

Consentient,  kon -sen 'sh ent,  a.  (consentient,  Lat.) 
Agreeing;  nnited  in  opinion;  not  differing  in  sen- 
timent. 

Consequence,  kon'se-kwens,  t.  (consequent, 
Lat.)  That  which  follows  from  any  cau.se  or 
principle ; event ; effect  of  a cause.  In  Logic,  a j 
proposition  collected  from  the  agreement  of  other 
previous  propositions ; deduction ; conclusion ; 
importance;  influence;  tendency  as  to  results; 
that  which  produces  consequences. 

Consequent,  kon'se-kwent,  a.  Following  by  ra- 
tional deduction;  following  as  the  effect  of  a 
cause ; — s.  consequence ; that  which  follows  from 
previous  propositions  by  rational  deduction;  effect;  i 
that  which  follows  an  acting  cause. 

Consequential,  kon-se-kwen'shal,  a.  Produced 
by  the  necessary  concatenation  of  effects  to  causes; 
having  the  consequences  justly  connected  with 
the  premises;  conclusive;  important;  conceited; 
pompons. 


CONSEQUENTIALLY — CONSIDER.  CONSIDERABLE— CONSIGNATION. 

Consequentially,  kon-se-kwen'shal-le,  ad.  With 
just  deduction  of  consequences;  with  right  con- 
nection of  ideas;  by  consequence;  not  immedi- 
ately; eventually;  in  a regular  aeries;  with  great 
assumption  and  pomp. 

Consequentialness,  kon-se-kwen 'shul-nes,  s. 
Regular  consecution  of  discourse. 

Consequently,  kon'se-kwcnt-lc,  ad.  By  conse- 
quence; necessarily;  inevitably;  by  the  connec- 
tion of  effects  to  their  causes;  in  consequence; 
pursunntly. 

Consequents  ess,  kon'se-kwent-ncs,  s.  Regular 
connection  of  propositions ; consecution  of  dis- 
course. 

Con sertion,  kon-ser'shnn,  s.  (from  consero,  I 
join,  Lai.)  Function;  adaptation. — Seldom  used. 

What  order,  beauty,  motion,  distance,  sixel 

Contrition  of  design,  how  exquisite ! — Young. 

Conskuvahle,  kon-serVa- bl,  a,  (from  conserve , 1 
preserve,  Lat.)  Capable  of  being  preserved  or 
maintained. 

Conservancy,  kon-ser'van-se,  t.  ( conservans , Lat) 
A court  held  in  London  for  the  preservation  of 
the  fishery  on  the  river  Thames. 

Conhkrvant,  kon-ser'vant,  a.  That  which  pre- 
serve* or  continues. 

Conservation,  kon-ser-va'shun,  r.  ( consercatio , 
Lat.)  The  act  of  preserving,  guarding,  or  pro- 
tecting from  violation,  loss,  or  decay;  continuance ; 
protection. 

Conservatism,  kon-ser'va-tizm,  a.  The  practice 
of  resisting  changes ; or  of  maintaining  auud  pre- 
serving that  which  is  established. 

Conservative,  kon-ser'vn-tiv,  $.  In  Politics,  one 
attached  to  the  institutions  of  chnrch  and  state, 
and  generally  opposed  to  innovation  on  matters 
affecting  constituted  authority;  an  opponent  to 
democracy; — a.  haring  the  power  of  preserving 
from  decay  or  violation  ; preservative. 

Conservator,  kon-aer-va'tur,  a.  (Latin.)  A pre- 
server; a protector;  one  opposed  to  innovation; 
an  officer  appointed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
privileges  of  some  cities,  corporations,  and  com- 
munities. 

Conservatory,  kon-ser'va-to-re,  a.  A place 
where  anything  is  kept  for  preservation.  In  Hor- 
ticulture, a glazed  structure  in  which  exotic  trees 
are  grown,  not  in  pots,  as  in  a greenhouse,  but  in 
a bed  of  soil.  Conservatories,  in  Italy  and  France, 
arc  musical  schools  intended  for  the  scientific  cul- 
tivation of  music; — a.  haring  a preservative  qua- 
lity. 

Conserve,  kon'serv,  s.  A sweetmeat  made  of  the 
inspissated  juices  of  fruit  boiled  with  sugar.  In 
Pharmacy,  a preparation  of  a soft  pulpy  nature, 
in  which  the  medicinal  matter  constituting  its 
base  is  preserved  by  the  admixture  of  a consider- 
able quantity  of  sugar,  as  the  conserve  of  roses; 
— a.  conservatory.— Obsolete  in  the  bust  sense. 

Conserve,  kon-serv',  v.  a.  {conserve,  Lat.)  To 
preserve  without  loss  or  violation ; to  candy  or 
pickle  fruit. 

Conserver,  kon-ser'vur,  s.  One  who  conserves; 
one  who  preserves  from  loss  or  violation  ; one  who 
prepares  conserves. 

Concession,  kon-sesh'nn,  «.  (consessio,  Lat.)  A 
sitting  together. — Obsolete. 

Consf.sbor,  kon-ses'sur,  s.  One  who  sits  with 
others. — Obsolete. 

Consider,  kon-sid'ur,  r.  a.  (considero,  Lat.)  To 

! m 

think  upon  with  care;  to  ponder;  to  examine; 
to  sift;  to  study;  to  take  into  view;  not  to 
omit  in  the  examination ; to  have  regard  to;  to 
respect ; not  to  despise.  In  the  imperative  mood, 
it  is  a kind  of  inteijection;  a word  whereby  at- 
tention is  summoned; 

Consider, 

Toy  life  hath  yet  been  private,  most  part  spent 
At  home. — Milton. 

to  requite ; to  reward  one  for  his  trouble ; — e.  n. 
to  think  maturely ; not  to  judge  hastily  or  rashly; 
to  deliberate ; to  work  in  the  mind ; to  doubt ; to 
hesitate. 

Considerable,  kon-sid'nr-a-bl,  a.  (French  and 
Spanish.)  Worthy  of  consideration;  worthy  of  , 
regard  and  attention ; respectable;  above  neglect;  j 
deserving  notice;  important;  valuable;  more  than 
a little. 

Considkrableness,  kon-sid'ur-a-bl-nea,  s.  Im- 
portance ; dignity ; of  moment,  or  having  a claim 
to  notice ; value. 

Considerably,  kon-sid'ur-a-ble,  ad.  In  a degree 
deserving  notice,  though  not  the  highest;  with  im- 
portance; importantly. 

Consideranck,  kon-sid'ur-ans,#.  Consideration; 
reflection ; sober  thought. — Obsolete. 

Considerate,  kon-rid'ur-ate,  a.  {consideralus, 
Lat.)  Serious;  given  to  consideration  ; prudent; 
not  rash ; not  negligent ; calm ; quiet ; undis- 
turbed; moderate;  not  rigorons;  haring  respect 
to;  regardful. — Seldom  used  in  the  last  two  seiises. 

Though  they  will  do  nothing  for  virtue,  yet  tliev  may 

be  presumed  more  considerate  of  praise.— l/cmp  oj'  Pietp. 

Considerately,  kou-sid'ur-ate-le,  ad.  Calmly; 
coolly;  prudently. 

Considerateness,  kon-sid'ur-ate-ne*,  t.  Pru- 
dence ; calm  deliberation. 

Consideration,  kon-Kid-ur-a'shnn,  r.  (considera- 
tio,  Lat.)  The  act  of  considering;  mental  view; 
regard;  notice;  mature  thought;  prudence;  se- 
rious deliberation ; contemplation ; meditation 
upon  anything;  importance;  claim  to  notice; 
worthy  of  regard ; equivalent ; compensation  ; 
motive  of  action ; influence ; ground  of  conduct ; 
reason;  ground  iur  coming  to  a determination. 

In  Law,  the  material  cause  or  ground  of  a con- 
tract, without  which  the  party  contracting  would 
not  be  bound. 

CoNSiDERATiVR,  kon-sid'nr-ay-tiv,  a.  Taking  into  { 
consideration. 

Considerator,  kon- sid'ur-ay-tur,^  «.  One  who  1 

CON8IDERER,  kon-aid’ur-ur,  j is  given  to  | 

consideration. 

Considering, kon-rid'nr-ing, s.  Hesitation;  doubt; 
the  act  of  deliberating. 

Consideringly,  kou-sid'ur-ing-Ie,  ad.  In  a se- 
rious or  considerate  manner. 

Consign,  kon-sine',  r.  a.  ( consigno. , Lat.)  To  give 
to  another  anything  with  the  right  to  it ; to  give 
into  other  hands ; to  transfer;  to  appropriate ; to  j 
commit ; to  intrust ; — r.  n.  to  sign ; to  oonsent  , 
to ; to  submit  to  the  same  terms  with  another. — 
Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb.  • 

Thou  host  finished  joy  and  moan ; 

All  lovers  \oung,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  duiL— Shake. 

Consignatory.— See  Consignee. 

Consignation,  kon-sig-na'shuu,  $.  (French.)  The 
act  of  consigning;  the  act  by  which  anything  is 
delivered  up  to  another. 

CONSIGNATURE — CONSOLABLE. 

Consionature,  kon-sig'na-ture,  1.  Full  signature; 
joint  signing  or  stamping. 

Consion kk,  kon-a«-ne',  s.  The  person  to  whom 
goods  are  addressed  or  delivered  upon  stipulated 
conditions ; a factor. 

Consigner,^  kon-si'nur,  s.  The  person  who  con- 

Consionor,  ) signs  or  transmits  goods  to  another, 
to  be  at  his  disposal  under  conditions  expressed  or 
implied. 

Consign  1 fication,  kon-sig-ne-fe-ka'shun,  s.  Si- 
milar signification. 

Con  significative,  kon-sig-nife-kay-tir,  a.  Sy- 
nonymous* 

Consignment,  kon-sine'ment,  1.  The  act  of  con- 
signing* the  seuding  or  delivering  over  goods, 
money,  or  other  property  to  another  person ; the 
goods  or  other  property  consigned ; the  writing  by 
which  anything  is  consigned. 

Consimilar,  kon-sim'e-lar,  a.  (from  contimilit, 
very  like,  Let.)  Having  one  common  resemblance. 

! Con  similitude,  kon-se-inil'e-tude,  #.  Likeness; 
concurrence;  agreement  together. 

Con siM i lit y. — See  Consimiiitude. 

! Consist,  kon-sist',  v.  n.  ( contislo , Lat.)  To  sub- 
sist;  to  continue  fixed;  without  dissipation;  to 
be  comprised ; to  be  contained ; to  be  composed ; 
to  have  being  concurrently;  to  coexist;  to  agree ; 
not  to  oppose  or  contradict ; not  to  counteract,  i 

Consistence,  kon-sis'tens,  > t.  Stato  with  re- 
I Consistency,  kon-swten-se,)  spect  to  material 
existence ; degTee  of  density  or  rarity ; substance; 

I form;  make;  durable  or  lasting  state;  agreement 
with  itself  or  with  any  other  thing;  oongruity; 
uniformity;  a state  of  rest  in  which  things  capable 
of  growth  or  decrease  continue  for  some  time  at  a 
stand. 

Consistent,  kon-sw'tent,  a.  (consistent,  Lat.)  Not 
contradictory ; not  opposed ; firm ; not  fluid  ; 
keeping  together  or  in  agreement;  compatible; 
congruous. 

Consistently,  kon-sia'tont-le,  ad.  Without  con- 
tradiction; agreeably. 

Consist?)  RIAL,  kon-sis-to're-al,  a.  Relating  to  a 
consistory  or  ecclesiastical  court. 

Consistobian,  kon-sia-to're-an,  a.  Relating  to 
an  order  of  presbyterian  assemblies. 

Consistory,  kon-sia'to-re,  a.  (consistorium,  a coun- 
cil-house or  council  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Lat.) 
An  ecclesiastical  council  or  court;  the  judicial 
court  constituted  by  the  college  of  cardinals  at 
Rome ; the  name  also  given  to  the  representative 
body  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France  ; a title 
and  assembly  originated  by  John  Calvin.  In  Eng- 
land, the  chancellor  of  every  archbishop  or  bi- 
shop is  the  judge  of  the  consistory  court,  and  a 
commissary  is  appointed  to  act  in  places  remote 
from  the  consistory ; a place  of  residence. — Obso- 
lete in  the  last  sense ; — a.  relating  to  a consis- 
tory or  ecclesiastical  court. 

Cokbociate,  kon-so'sbe-ate,  ».  (from  contoexo,  I 
associate,  Lat.)  An  accomplice;  a confederate; 
a partner; — r.  a.  to  unite;  to  join;  to  associate; 
to  cement ; to  hold  together ; — v.  n.  to  coalesce ; 
to  nnite. 

Consociation,  kon-ao-she-a'shun.  s.  Alliance; 
union;  intimacy;  companionship. 

Consociational,  kon-so-she-a'shun-al,  a.  Re- 
lating to  a consociation. 

Consolable,  kon-so'la-bl,  a.  That  may  be  con- 
soled or  admit  of  comfort. 


CONSOLATE — CONSOPIATION. 

Conrolate,  kon'so-late,  e.  a.  To  comfbrC — Ob- 
solete. 

I will  be  gone. 

That  pitiful  rumour  may  rvpoi  t uiy  flight. 

To  ootaoUite  thine  va r.—Skakt. 

Consolation,  kon  - so  - la 'shun,  s.  (French,  from 
consolntio,  Lat.)  Comfort;  alleviation  of  misery; 
alleviation  produced  by  partial  remedies ; that 
which  mitigates  suffering ; the  cause  of  comfort. 

Consolatok,  kon'so-lay-tur,  s.  A comforter. 

Consolatory,  kon-sol'a-tur-e,  a.  Tending  to  give 
comfort ; — t.  a speech  or  writing  containing  topics 
of  comfort 

Contolaknitt  writ, 

With  studied  argument  and  much  persuasion  aonght. 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought.— Milton. 

Console,  kon-solc',  r.  a.  ( amtolor , Lat.)  To  com- 
fort ; to  cheer  the  mind  in  distress ; to  free  from 
a sense  of  misery ; — t.  sec  Ancones. 

Consoler,  kon-so'lur,  t.  One  who  imparts  comfort 
to  others. 

Consolidant,  kon-sol'c-dant,  o.  (French.)  Hav- 
ing the  qnality  of  uniting  wounds ; — s.  a medicine  1 
that  heala  or  nnites  wounds  or  fractures. 

Consolidate,  kon -sol'e- date,  p.  a.  (consoUdcr,  Fr.) 
To  form  into  a compact  and  solid  body;  to  har-  : 
<len;  to  nnite  into  a solid  mass;  to  combine  or 
► unite  two  parliamentary  bills  into  one ; to  unite  ! 
the  parts  of  a broken  bone,  or  the  lips  of  a wound ; 
to  unite  two  benefices  into  one ; — v.  n.  to  grow 
firm,  hard,  or  solid ; — a.  formed  into  a compact 
body;  fixed;  settled. 

Consolidated  Fund,  kon-sol'e-day-tcd  fund,  «. 

A name  given  to  a fund  formed  from  certain  por- 
tions of  the  joint  revenue  of  Great  Rritain  and 
Ireland,  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  tbo  na- 
tional debt,  civil  list,  and  other  specified  expenses 
of  both  kingdoms. 

Consolidation,  kon-sol-e-da'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
uniting  disjointed  parts,  and  forming  them  into  a 1 
compact  mass  or  system ; the  act  of  confirming  a 
thing ; the  annexing  of  one  bill  in  parliament  to 
another;  the  uniting  of  two  benefices  into  one  by 
asseut  of  the  ordinary,  patron,  and  incumbent.  In 
Surgery,  the  act  of  uniting  broken  bones  or  a 
wound  by  the  requisite  applications. 

Consolidative,  kon-sol'e-day-tiv,  a.  Having  the 
qnality  of  healing  or  rendering  compact. 

Consols,  kon'suls,  s.  A term  used  to  denote  the 
portion  of  tho  national  debt  of  tbo  United  King- 
dom, forming  the  three  per  cent,  consolidated  an- 
nuities. 

Consonance,  kon'so-nans,  > t. (consonant,  soniid- 

CoNSONANCY,kon'so-nan-se,)  ing  together,  Lat.) 
Accord  or  agreement  of  sound ; consistency;  con-  ; 
gruence;  agreeable  ness;  concord. 

Consonant,  kon'ao-uant,  t.  (consonant,  Lat.)  A j 
letter  which  caunot  be  sounded  but  by  the  aid  of  j 
a vowel; — a.  agreeable;  consistent;  according  to; 
sounding  together. 

Consonantly,  kon'so-nant-le,  ad.  Consistently ; 
agreeably. 

Consonantness,  kon'so-nant-nes,  s.  Agreeable- 
ness ; consistency. 

Consonocs,  kon'so-nus,  a.  Agreeing  in  sound; 
sympboniou*. 

Co.NSOPiATE,  kon-so'pe-ate,  r.  a.  (consopio,  Lat.) 
To  lull  asleep. — Obsolete. 

Consociation,  kon-so-pe-a'shun,  $.  The  act  of 
lulling  asleep. — Obsolete. 
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Cohsofitb,  kon'w-pit,  r.  a.  (cmuopio,  1st)  To 
compose;  to  calm  ; to  loll  to  sleep ; 

The  higher  power*  of  the  soul  being  almost  quite  laid 
, asleep  and  amsuyUed. — Gia nviiU. 

I — a.  calmed ; quieted ; composed. — Obsolete. 

Co  it.  Sordini,  kon  sawr-do'ne,  $.  (Italian.)  In 
Music,  a direction  to  perform  the  passage  to  be 
played,  if  on  a piano-forte,  with  the  dampers 
down,  or  if  on  a violin,  with  the  mute  on.  It  is 
commonly  written  short,  C.  8. 

Consort,  kon'sawrt,  i.  ( consort , Lat.)  A com- 
panion , a partner,  generally  a partner  of  the  bed ; 
a wife  or  husband;  a number  of  instruments 
playing  togi*tber ; a symphony.  Dr.  Johnson  says 
! this  is  probably  a mistake  for  concert,  the  term 
now  used,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
consort  by  many  of  our  old  writers ; 

There  ahould  be  a continual  consort  of  ravishing  har- 
mony among  them.— Scott’s  Christian  Lift. 

concurrence;  union;  an  assembly;  a divan;  a 
consultation.  Queen  consort,  the  wife  of  a king, 
but  held  by  the  constitution  as  a subject. 

Consort,  kon-sawrt',  r.  n.  To  associate  with;  to 
| unite  with ; to  keep  gompany  with; — v.  a.  to  mar- 

ry; tojoiu;  to  accompany. 

Sweet  health  and  fair  desire*  eoasort  your  grace-.— 

8hakt 

Cosrortable,  kon-sawr'ta-bl,  a.  To  be  ranked 
with ; suitable. — Seldom  used. 

I A good  conscience  and  a good  courtier  are  oonsortabU. 

— W.  Mantagn. 

Consortion,  kon-sawr'shun,  i.  (cvnsortio,  I^at.) 
Partnership;  fellowship. — Obsolete. 

Con  sorts  hip,  kon'sawrt-ship,  t.  A state  of  onion ; 

' fellowship. 

Con  8PECT ABLE,  kon-spek'ta-bl,  o.  (conspectus,  Lat.)  , 
Easy  to  be  seen. 

Con  s pkction,  kon-spek'ahon,  a.  A seeing ; a be- 
holding. 

Conspkctcitt,  kon-spek-tu'e-te,  s.  Sight;  view. 
— Obsolete. 

What  harm  can  your  bi#on  conspeduitia  glean  out  of 

till*  character  1 —.Shots. 

| Coxsperaion,  kon -aper' shun,  9.  A iprinkling 
about. 

Conrpicuitt,  kon-spe-ku'e-te,  $.  Brightness; 
dearness. 

Conspicuous,  kon-spik'n-ua,  a.  (conspicuus,  Lat) 
Obvious  to  the  sight;  seen  at  a distance ; manifest; 
eminent;  famous;  distinguished. 

Conspicuously,  kon-sptk'u-us-lc,  ad.  In  a con- 
spicuous manner;  obvioosly  to  the  view;  emi- 
nently; famously;  remarkably. 

Conrpicuourness,  kon-spik’u-us-nes,  s.  State  of 
being  visible  at  a distance;  exposure  to  the  view; 
eminence;  fame;  colebrity. 

Conspiracy,  kon-spir'a-Be,  ».  ( [conspiratio , Lat) 
An  agreement  or  combination  among  several  per- 
sons to  effect  some  object  by  unlawful  means,  as 
an  attempt  to  excite  insurrection  with  a view  to 
awe  the  government  to  submission  * also,  an  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more,  falsely  to  indict,  or  to 
procure  to  be  indicted,  an  innocent  persou  tor  felo- 
ny ; a concurrence ; a general  tendency  of  many 
causes  to  one  event, 

Conrpirant,  kon-spi'rant,  a.  Conspiring;  engaged 
in  a conspiracy  or  plot;  plotting. — Seldom  used. 

Thou  art  a traitor : 

Ccwujjirawl  ’gainst  this  high  illustrious  jiriucc. — Skakt 
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Conspiration,  kon-spo-ra'shun,  «.  Conspiracy ; 
an  agreement  of  many  things  to  one  end. 

Conspirator,  kon-spir'a-tur,  a.  One  who  con- 
spires ; one  engaged  in  a plot ; one  who  has  se- 
cretly concerted  with  others  the  commission  of  a 
crime;  a plotter. 

Conspire,  kon -spire',  v.  n.  To  concert  a crime; 
to  plot;  to  hatch  secret  treason ; to  agree  together, 
as  ‘all  things  conspire  to  make  him  happy.’ 

Conspires,  kon-spi'rnr,  «.  One  who  conspires ; a 
plotter. 

Conspirinqly,  kon-spi'ring-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
criminally  concerted. 

Conspissation,  kon-spis-sa'shun,  *.  (conspissatus, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  thickening ; viscous. 

Conspubcate,  kon-spur'kate,  v.a.  (conspurco,  Lat) 
To  defile. — Obsolete. 

CoNSPUBCATlON,  kon-spur-ka'shun,  #.  The  act  of 
defiling;  defilement;  pollution. — Obeolete. 

Constable,  kun'sta-bl,  $.  ( comes  stabuli,  count  of 
the  stable,  Lat.)  The  name  given  in  the  media?-  J 
val  ages  to  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  a mo- 
narchical establishment ; in  France,  the  first  dig- 
nity under  the  crown;  commander-in-chief  and 
supreme  military  judge ; an  officer  charged  with 
the  preservation  of  the  peace.  High  constable,  an 
officer  whose  duty  is  to  represent  the  hundred  to 
which  he  belongs  in  certain  legal  actions,  and  to 
perform  certain  ministerial  offices  connected  with  . 
the  return  of  jurors,  Ac.  Petty  constable , an  officer  1 
connected  with  a parish  or  tithing.  Special  constable , I 
a person  appointed  to  act  as  constable  upon  a parti- 
cular occasion  or  emergency.  The  name  of  constable , 
in  Scotland,  is  given  to  a petty  officer  of  the  jus-  j 
lice  of  the  peace  court.  Constables  are  empowered 
to  execute  warrants,  to  apprehend  offenders,  and  I 
to  preserve  the  peace. 

Con  stablert,  kun'sta-bl-re,  *.  The  jurisdiction 
of  a constable.  , 

Constableship,  kun'sU-bl-ship,  I.  The  office  of 
a constable. 

CONSTABLEWICK,  kun'sta-bl-wik,  i.  The  district 
over  which  the  authority  of  a constable  extends. 

Constabulary,  knn-stab'u-la-re,  a.  Relating  to 
constables ; consisting  of  constables. 

Constancy,  kon'stan-se,  s.  ( constantia,  Lat.)  Im- 
mutability; perpetuity;  unalterable  continuance; 
consistency;  lasting  affection;  resolution;  firm- 
ness; unshaken  determination ; certainty,  veracity. 

Constant,  kon'stant,  a.  ( constans , Lat.)  Un- 
varied ; unchanged ; immutable ; durable ; firm ; 
resolute ; determined ; immoveable ; consistent ; 
steady ; certain ; not  fluctuating. 

Constantly,  kon'stant-lc,  ad.  Un variably ; per- 
petually; certainly;  steadily;  patiently;  firmly. 

Constat,  kon'stat,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Law,  the  name 
of  a certificate  which  the  clerk  of  the  pipe  and 
auditors  of  the  exchequer  make  at  the  request  of 
any  person  who  intends  to  plead  or  move  in  that 
court  for  the  discharge  of  anything.  The  effect 
of  it  is  to  show  what  appears  upon  the  record  in 
reference  to  the  matter  in  question;  ulso,  the 
exemplification,  under  the  great  seal,  of  the  en- 
rolment of  any  letters  patent. 

Constellate,  kon  - stel'late,  r.  «.  (constellatus, 
Lat.)  Tojoiu  lustre;  to  shine  with  united  ra- 
diance;— v.  a.  to  unite  several  Bhining  bodies  in 
one  splendour. 

Constellation,  kon-stel-a'shun,  t.  (con,  together, 
and  Stella,  a star,  Lat.)  An  astcrism  or  group  of 
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stars,  represented  on  the  celestial  globe  by  the 
figures  of  a man,  beast,  or  other  object ; an  as- 
semblage of  splendours  or  excellencies. 

Consternation,  kon-ster-na'shun,  i.  (consUmtitio, 
Lat)  Astonishment;  amazement;  alienation  of 
mind  by  sudden  surprise;  wonder. 

: Constipate,  kon'ste-pate,  v.  a.  (constipo,  LaL)  To 
> crowd  together  into  a narrow  room ; to  thicken ; 

( to  condense ; to  stop  or  stuff  np  by  filling  the  pas- 
i sages ; to  make  costive. 

Constipation,  kon-ste-pa'shun,  «.  (const  ipo,  I 
cram  close,  Lat.)  The  act  of  crowding  anything 
into  a narrow  compass;  condensation.  In  Pa- 
thology, an  obstructed  or  ooetive  state  of  the 
bowels. 

Constituency,  kon-stit'u-en-se,  9.  The  entire 
body  of  constituents. 

Constituent,  kon-stit'u-ent,  s.  The  person  or 
thing  that  constitutes  or  settles  anything;  that 
which  is  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  a thing;  an 
ingredient ; one  who  deputes  another;  a voter  for 
a member  of  parliament  or  municipal  body,  in  which 
his  interests  arc  represented  by  deputy.  Consti- 
tuent assembly,  in  French  history,  the  first  na- 
tional assembly  of  the  Revolution,  elected  in  1788, 
and  dissolved  in  1791,  after  proclaiming  the  con- 
stitution of  that  year; — a.  funning;  composing; 
elemental;  essential. 

Constitute,  kon'ste-tute,  v.  a.  (constituo,  Lat)  To 
give  formal  existence;  to  make  anything  what 
it  is ; to  produce ; to  erect ; to  establish ; to  set ; 
to  fix ; to  depute ; to  appoint  another  to  an  office  ; 
— s.  an  established  law. — Obsolete. 

A man  that  will  not  obey  the  king’s  constitute.— Preston, 

Constitutor,  kon'sie-tu-tur,  1.  One  who  consti- 
tutes or  appoints. 

Constitution,  kon-ste-tu'shun,  s.  (constitute,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  constituting,  enacting,  or  establishing ; 
state  of  being;  natural  qualities;  corporeal  frame; 
temper  of  body  with  respect  to  health ; temper  of 
mind ; established  form  of  government,  or  certain 
fundamental  laws  by  which  tho  general  form  of  an 
administration  is  regulated,  and,  in  opposition  to 
which,  no  other  rules  or  laws  ought  to  be  made ; 
a system  of  laws  and  customs ; a particular  law ; 
establishment;  institution.  Constitution,  in  Poli- 
tics, any  form  or  principle  of  government  regularly 
constituted.  Constitutions  are  either  democratic, 
aristocratic,  or  of  a mixed  character.  Constitution 
also  means  a particular  law,  ordinance,  or  regula- 
tion made  by  the  authority  of  any  superior ; as, 
the  novel  constitutions  of  Justinian  and  his  suc- 
cessors— the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  &c.  Con-  f 
stitution,  in  Pathology,  the  temperament  of  the 
whole  body,  arising  from  the  quality  and  propor- 
tion of  the  parts. 

Constitutional,  kon-ste-tu'shun -al,  a.  Bred  or 
inherent  in  the  constitution ; radical ; in  accord- 
ance or  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  a coun- 
try; legal ; relating  to  the  constitution. 

Constitutionalist,  kon-atc-tn'shun-al-ist,  s.  An 
adherent  to  the  constitution  of  a country. 

Constitutionality,  kon-stc-tu-sliun-al'e-te,  s. 
The  state  of  being  constitutional;  the  state  of 
being  consistent  with  or  inherent  in  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Constitutionally,  kon-sto-tu'shun-al-lc,  ad.  In 
accordance  with  the  constitution ; legally. 

, CONSTITUTION  I »Tk — See  Constitutionalist. 

Constitutive,  kon'ste-tn-tiv,  a.  That  constitutes 
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or  constructs;  elemental;  essential;  productive; 
having  the  power  to  enact  or  establish. 

Constitutively,  kon'ste-tu-tiv-lc,  ad.  In  a con- 
stitutive manner. 

Constrain,  kon-strane',  c.  a.  (constraindre,  Fr.) 
To  compel , to  forco  to  some  action ; to  hinder  | 
by  force;  to  restrain;  to  necessitate ; to  confine; 
to  press ; to  constringe;  to  tie;  to  bind;  to 
withhold ; to  produce  in  opposition  to  nature ; to 
ravish. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Constrain  able,  kon-stra'na-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
constrained ; liable  to  constraint. 

Constrainedly,  kon-stra'ned-lc,  ad.  By  con- 
straint ; by  compulsion. 

Con  strainer,  kon-stra'nur,  #.  One  who  constrains. 

Constraint,  kon-straynt', s.(contrainte,  Fr.)  Com- 
pulsion; compelling;  force;  violence;  act  of  over- 
ruling passion  or  desire ; confinement. 

Constraint  ve,  kon-strane'tiv,  a.  Having  tho 
power  of  compelling ; able  to  overrule  passion  or 
desire. 

Constrict,  kon-strikt',  v.  a.  (constringo,  LaL)  To  1 
bind ; to  cramp ; to  confine  in  a narrow  compass ; 
to  contract ; to  cause  to  shrink. 

Constriction,  kon-strik'shun,  t.  Contraction,  as  1 
distinguished  from  compression  or  the  action  of  an  1 
outward  force. 

Constrictive,  kon-strik'tiv,  a.  Binding. 

Constrictor,  kon-strik'tor,  1.  (constringo,  I bind 
tight,  Lat,)  In  Anatomy,  a term  applied  to  cer- 
tain muscles  which  contract,  by  acting  iu  a circular 
direction  upon  the  various  canals  and  orifices  to 
which  they  are  respectively  attached.  The  Boa 
Constrictor , an  immensely  large  species  of  serpent, 
Ls  so  termed  from  the  power  it  possesses  of  winding 
itself  round  its  prey,  and  crushing  it  previous  to 
its  being  swallowed. 

Constringe,  kon-strinj',  v.  a.  To  compress;  to 
contract ; to  bind ; to  force. 

Constringent,  kon-strin'jent,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  binding  or  compressing. 

Construct,  kon-strukt',  r.  a.  (construe,  LaL)  To 
build ; to  form ; to  compile ; to  constitute ; to  de- 
vise or  form  by  the  mind,  as  1 he  constructed  a new 
system.* 

Constructor,  kon-struk'tur,  s.  (1 constructor , Lot.) 
One  who  forms  or  constructs. 

Construction, kon-stmk'shun,  s. (contractio,  LaL) 
The  act  of  building;  fabrication;  the  form  of 
building;  tho  act  of  erecting;  structure;  con- 
formation. In  Grammar,  syntax,  or  the  proper 
arrangement  of  words  in  a sentence ; the  sense  or 
meaning  of  a passage;  interpretation;  judgment; 
mental  representation.  In  Geometry,  the  manner 
of  describing  a figure  or  problem.  In  Algebra, 
construction  of  equations  is  the  method  of  reducing 
a known  equation  into  lines  and  figures,  in  order 
to  a geometrical  demonstration.  In  Architecture, 
used  to  denote  the  art  of  distributing  the  different 
forces  and  strains  of  the  parts  and  materials  of  a 
building,  in  so  scientific  a manner  as  to  avoid 
failure  and  insure  durability. 

Constructional,  kon-struk'shun-al,  a.  Relating 
to  the  meaning. 

Constructive,  kon-stmk'tiv,  a.  By  construction; 

I deduced. 

' Constructively,  kon-struk'tiv-le,  ad.  By  way 
of  construction. 

I Constkuctiveness,  knn-struk'tiv-nes,  s.  In 
Phrenology,  the  name  given  to  an  organ  situated 
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at  that  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  above  the  spheno- 
t cm poral  suture,  next  acquisitiveness,  about  one 
! inch  and  a half  from  the  eye,  and  nearly  in  a line 
1 with  destroctivenoss.  It*  function  or  tendency  is 
to  construct  mechanical  contrivances  and  adapta- 
1 tions,  or  works  of  art. 

f Con structure,  kon-stmk'tnre,  «.  An  edifice, 
pile,  or  fabric. 

Construe,  kon'stra,  e.  a.  ( construe , Lat.)  To  ar- 
range words  in  their  natural  order;  to  disentangle 
or  transpose  sentences  which  confuse  the  meaning; 
to  interpret ; to  explain ; to  show  the  meaning. 

Con 8TH PRATE,  kon'stu-prate,  r.  a.  ( [corutupro , Lat.) 
To  violate ; to  debauch ; to  defile. 

Constcpration,  koo-stu-pra'shun,  a.  Violation ; 
defilement. 

CON8UB8I8T,  kon-snb-sist',  v. «.  To  exist  together. 

Consubstaktial,  kon-sub-stan'shal,  0.  (consub- 
ataniialia,  Lat)  Having  the  same  essence  or  sub- 
stance ; of  the  same  kind  or  nature. 

Consubstantlalist,  kon- sub-stan'ahal-ist,  t.  One 
who  believes  in  consubstantiation. 

Consubstaxtiality,  kon-aab-stan -she-  olV  te,  t. 
The  existence  of  more  than  one  in  the  same  sub- 
stance ; participation  of  the  samo  nature. 

Con  burst  anti  ate,  kon-sob-stan'sho-ate,  v.a.  (con, 
together,  and  substantia , substance,  Lat.)  To 
unite  in  one  common  substance  or  nature ; — r.  n. 
to  profess  consubstantiation ; — 0.  united. — Obso- 
lete as  an  adjective. 

We  must  love  her  (the  wife)  that  la  thus  oonsubstantiate 

with  us ,,—FeUkcm. 

Consubstantiation,  kon-snb-stan-she-a'shnn,  1. 
A tenet  of  the  Lutheran  Chnrch,  the  members  of 
which  believe  that,  after  the  consecration  of  the 
sacramental  elements,  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour  are  substantially  present,  together  with 
tho  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which  is 
termed  consubstantiation,  or  impanation.  , 

Consuetude,  kon'swe-tode,  «.  (consuetudo,  Lat) 
Usage;  custom. 

Consuetudinary,  kon-swe-tu'de-na-re,  *.  (consuc- 
tttdo , custom,  Lat.)  A ritual  of  customs  and 
forms; — a.  customary. 

Consul,  kon'sul,  a.  (Latin.)  The  supreme  magis- 
trates of  Rome,  after  tho  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
were  called  consols.  They  were  two  in  number, 
aud  held  office  for  one  year,  but  were  liable  to  be 
re-elected  as  often  os  the  inhabitants  chose  to  do 
so.  In  French  history,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Directory  in  171)9,  the  provisional  government 
of  the  oountry  was  intrusted  to  Bonaparte  aud  two 
others,  under  tho  names  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  consuls;  after  which  the  title  of  Emperor 
was  substituted  for  that  of  First  Consul.  In  a 
general  sense,  an  officer  appointed  by  a government 
to  reside  in  some  foreign  country,  for  tho  purpose 
of  facilitating  and  protecting  the  commerce  of  tho 
subjects  of  such  government. 

Consular,  kon'su-lar,  0.  Relating  to  a consul. 

Consulate,  kon'su-late,  ) a.  (eonsulatus,  Lot.) 

Consulship,  kon 'sol-ship,  ) Tho  office,  jurisdic- 
tion, or  extent  of  a consul’s  authority. 

Consult,  kon-sult',  v.  n.  ( consulto , Lat.)  To  take 
counsel  together ; to  deliberate  in  common ; to 
seek  the  opinion  or  advice  of  another; — v.  0.  to 
ask  advice  of,  a*  ‘he  consulted  his  friends;’  to 
regard ; to  act  with  referenco  or  respect  to ; to 
act  in  favour  of ; to  plan ; to  contrive. — Seldom 
used  in  the  last  two  senses; — a.  tho  act  of  con- 
394 

suiting  a counsel;  the  effect  of  consulting;  deter- 
mination.— Nearly  obsolete  as  a substantive. 

He  said,  and  rose  the  first ; the  council  broke,  | 

And  all  their  grave  consults  dissolved  in  smoke.— • , 

OrpJem.  | 

Consultation,  kon-sul-ta'slmn,  a.  Tho  act  of 
consulting;  secret  deliberation ; a number  of  per- 
sons consulting  together.  In  Law,  a meeting  of 
counsel  engaged  by  a party  to  a suit,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deliberating  on  tho  best  mode  of  procedure 
in  the  case.  The  term  is  also  used  for  a meeting 
of  medical  gentlemen  on  any  particular  case  of 
treatment  of  a patient.  A writ  of  consultation  is 
a writ  granted  on  consultation  by  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  whereby  a cause  which 
has  been  removed  into  such  court  by  prohibit  iou  ] 
out  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  is  retained  thithci 
sgain. 

Consultative,  kon-sul'ta-tiv,  0,  Having  the  pri-  f 
vilege  of  consulting.  ! • 

Consglter,  kon-sul'tur,  1.  One  who  consults,  01  1 
asks  counsel  or  information. 

Consumable,  kon-sifma-bl,  a.  Susceptible  of  de-  ! 
struction;  possible  to  be  wasted;  spent  or  de-  , 
stroyed. 

Consume,  kon-sume',  r.  a.  (consinno,  Lat.)  To  , 
waste;  to  spend;  to  destroy; — v.  n.  to  waste 
away;  to  be  exhausted. 

Consumer,  k«n-su'mur,#.  One  who  spends,  wash's, 
or  destroys  anything. 

Consummate,  kon-sum’mate, r.o.  ( eonsummo , Lat.) 
To  complete ; to  perfect ; to  finish ; to  end ; — u | 
complete;  perfect;  finished. 

Consummately,  kon-som'inatc-lc,  ad.  Perfectly; 
completely. 

Consummation,  kon-sum-mn'slmn,  a.  (consumnm  ! 
Ho,  Lat.)  Completion;  perfection;  end;  the  end  ! 
of  the  present  system  of  things;  death;  end  ul  • 
life. 

Consumption,  kon-sum'shun,  a.  (consume,  I wash 
away,  Lat.)  The  act  of  wasting  away,  or  con-  ! 
suming;  a state  of  wasting  or  perishing;  a j 
wasting  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  body.  Pul-  \ 
moncry  consumption,  ( phthisis  puhnonnlia,')  a dis- 
eased state  of  the  lungs,  attended  by  emaciation, 
debility,  oough.  hectic  fever,  and  puruleut  ex  pec- 
toration.  In  Political  Economy,  the  use  and  ex-  | 
penditure  of  the  articles  produced. 

Consumptive,  kon-sum'tiv,  a.  Destructive;  wnst  1 
ing;  exhausting;  having  the  quality  of  consuming; 
affected  with  consumption;  inclined  or  piedisposed  ! 
to  pulmonary  affection. 

Consumptively,  kon-sum'tiv-1©,  ad.  In  a way  1 
tending  to  consumption. 

Conscmitiveness,  kon-sum'tiv-nes,  a.  Tendency 
to  consumption. 

Consdtile,  kon-su'tile,  0.  Stitched  together. 

Contabulate,  kon-tnb'u-late,  v.  a.  ( oontabulo , 1 
Lat.)  To  floor  with  boards. 

Contabulation,  kon-tab-u-la'shun,  a.  (contubu- 
latio,  Lat.)  The  act  of  flooring  or  laying  with 
boards. 

Contact,  kon'takt,  r.  (contachts,  I .at.)  Touch; 
union  of  two  or  more  bodies  by  touch,  not  ad- 
mixture. In  Geometry,  point  of  contact,  the 
point  where  a curvilinear  touches  a straight  line ; , 
any/a  of  contact,  an  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  a curvilinear  and  a straight  lino;  tho  angle 
made  by  a curve  line  with  its  tangent. 

Con  taction,  kon-tak'shun,  a The  act  of  touching. 
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CONTEMPLATIVELY— CONTENTEDLY. 


CONTAGION,  kon-ta  je-un,  a (contagio,  Lat.)  The 
emission  of  a morbid  poisonous  matter,  generated  , 
in  the  body  of  ono  individual,  into  that  of  another, 
and  producing  the  same  disease ; infection ; pro- 
pagation of  mischief;  pestilence.  Ccmtagioua 
diseases  are  divided  into  two  great  classes:  1st, 
those  in  which  the  contagious  matter  acts  by 
positive  contact  of  person  with  person ; 2d,  those 
in  which  it  acts  both  by  positive  contact,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  air. 

Contaoious,  kon-ta'jua,  a.  Infections ; pestilen- 
tial; catching;  containing  mischief  that  may  be  j 
propagated ; capable  of  exciting  the  same  passion 
or  conduct  in  others. 

Contagiously,  kon-tajns-le,  ad.  By  means  of 
contagion  ; in  a contagious  manner. 

Contagiousness,  kon-U'jua-ncs,  a.  The  quality  of 
bong  contagions. 

Contain,  kon-tano',  v.  a.  (contineo,  Lat)  To  hold 
as  a vessel ; to  include ; to  comprise  as  a writing; 
to  restrain ; to  withhold ; — v.  n.  to  live  in  conti- 
nence. 

Containable,  kon-ta'na-bl,  a.  That  may  be  con- 
tained. 

Contain  ableness,  kon-ta'na-bl-nes,  a.  The  qua  * 
lity  of  being  capable  of  being  contained. 

Containable,  kon-tam'o-na-bl,  o.  Possible  to 
be  contaminated. 

Contaminate,  kon-tam'e-nate,  r.  o.  (coniamtno, 
Lat.)  To  defile ; to  pollute ; to  corrupt ; to  cor- 
rupt by  base  admixture ; to  taint,  sully,  or  tarnish ; 
— o.  polluted;  defiled;  corrupted;  tarnished. 

Contamination,  kon-tam-e-na'shun,  s.  The  act 
of  polluting;  pollution;  defilement;  taint. 

Contaminative,  kon-tam'e-nay-tiv,  a.  Tending 
to  contaminate ; producing  contamination. 

Contection,  kon-tek'shun,  t.  (contectus,  covered, 
Lai.)  A covering. — Obsolete. 

Con teme rated,  kon-tem 'er-ay-ted,  a.  ( contemero , 

I violate,  Lat.)  Violated ; polluted ; profaned. — 
Obsolete. 

Contemn,  kon-tem',  v.  a.  ( contemno , Lat.)  To 
despise  ; to  scorn  ; to  neglect. 

Contemner,  kon-tein'nor,  s.  Ono  who  contemns; 
a despiser;  a scorn  or. 

Contbmpkr,  kon-tem'pur,  v.  a.  (con,  and  tempero , 
I moderate,  Lat.)  To  moderate ; to  reduce ; to 
reduce  to  a lower  degree  or  quality  by  admixture; 
to  temper. 

Conte*  ter  ament,  kon-tem'per-a-ment,  s.  The 
degree  of  any  quality  produced  by  the  admixture 
of  another  degree  or  quality. 

Non.— Instead  of  these  compound  word*,  temper  and 
(fOiprmmatf  are  now  used. 

Contemperation,  kon-tem-per-a'shun,  #.  The 
act  of  moderating  or  tempering;  proportionate  ad- 
mixture.— Obsolete. 

CoNTEMPKRATUKK,  kon-tem 'per-a-ture,  #.  like 
temperature  or  temperament. — Seldom  used- 

CONTKM PLATE,  kon-tem'plate,  v.  a.  ( contemplor, 
Lat.)  To  study;  to  meditate  on; — c.  n.  to  muse; 
to  intend  ; to  think  studiously ; to  meditate. 

Contemplation,  kon  - tern  - pla'shun,  s.  Medita- 
tion ; studious  thought ; devoted  attention  to 
sacred  things ; to  have  in  contemplation ; to  in- 
tend or  purpose,  or  to  have  in  consideration. 

Contemplative,  kon-tem'pla-tiv,  a.  Meditative; 
given  to  serious  thought ; studious;  employed  in 
study;  having  the  power  or  quality  of  meditating; 
thoughtful. 


Contemplatively,  kon-tcm'pla-tiv-le,  ad.  At- 
tent ivcly ; thoughtfully. 

Contemplator,  kon- tem'pla- tur,  1.  One  em- 
ployed in  study  or  meditation. 

Contemporaneity,  kon  - tern  - po -ra- ne'e -te,  #. 
(contemporaneity,  Fr.)  The  state  of  being  con- 
temporary.— A modem  word. 

It  become*  a very  curious  problem  to  determine  what 

are  the  lirxs  of  eoiiiemporanexte  in  the  Oolitic  system.— 

J.  FkitUpe. 

Contemporaneous,  kon-tem -po-ra'ne-us,  a.  (con, 
and  tempus , temporis , time,  Lat.)  Happening  at 
the  same  time ; living  at  the  same  time. 

Contemporaneously,  kon-tem-po-ra'ne-us-Ie,  ad. 

At  the  same  time  with  some  other  occurrence. 

Contemporariness,  kon- tem'po-ra-re-nca,  a.  Ex- 
istence at  the  same  time. 

Contemporary,  kon-tem'po-ra-re,  #.  (contempo- 
roin,  Fr.)  One  who  lives  at  the  same  time  with; 

— a.  living  at  the  same  time ; bom  at  the  same  | 
time ; existing  in  the  same  age : often  written  co- 
temporary. 

Contemporise,)  kon-tem'po-riie,  v.  a.  To  make 

Contemporize,)  contemporary. — Obsolete. 

Contempt,  kon-temt',  t.  ( contemptus , Lat.)  The 
act  of  despising  others ; scorn ; the  state  of  being 
scorned  or  despised;  vileness;  disgrace.  Contempt 
of  court,  in  Law,  disobedience  to  rules,  orders,  or 
process  of  a court  of  competent  authority,  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Contemptible,  kon-tem'te-hl,  a.  Worthy  of  con- 
tempt; despicable;  mean;  vile. 

Contemftiblenb8B,  kon-tem'to-bl-nes,  s.  The 
state  of  being  contemptible ; vileness ; worthless- 
ness; despicableneas ; meanness. 

Contemptibly,  kon-tem'te-ble,  ad.  In  a mean, 
grovelling,  or  despicable  manner;  in  a manner 
meriting  contempt. 

Contemptuous,  kon-tem'tu-us,  n.  Scornful ; apt 
to  despise ; disdainful. 

Contemptuously,  kon-tem'tu-us-le,  ad.  In  a 
scornful  or  disdainful  manner ; despitcfully. 

Contemptuousness,  kon-tem'tu-us- nea,  #.  De- 
spitefulness; insolence;  haughtiness;  scorn  fulness. 

Contend,  kon-tend',  c.  n.  (contendo,  Lat.)  To 
strive ; to  struggle  in  opposition ; to  vie ; to  act  in 
emulation;  to  debate  earnestly;  to  quarrel;  to 
wrangle ; <0  contend  for , to  strive ; to  obtain ; — 
v.  a.  to  dispute  the  matter;  to  dispute. 

Contendknt,  kon-ten'dent,  s.  An  antagonist ; an 
opponent 

Contender,  kon-t«n'dur,  a.  One  who  contends ; 
a combatant ; a champion. 

Contending,  kon-tending,  a.  Opposing;  clash- 
ing; rivalling. 

Contenrment,  kon -ten 'e-men t,  t.  land  or  free- 
hold adjoining  a tenement — Little  used. 

Content,  kon-tent',  a.  ( coutentus , Lat)  Satisfied, 
so  as  not  to  repine,  oppose,  or  regret ; easy  in  mind ; 

— v.  a.  to  satisfy,  so  as  to  prevent  complaint  or 
opposition;  to  please;  to  gratify; — s.  moderate  j 
happiness ; acquiescence ; that  which  is  contained  j 
or  included  in  anything ; the  power  of  containing ; i 
extent;  capacity. 

Contestation,  kon-ten-ta'shun,  t.  Satisfaction  ; 
content — Obsolete. 

Contented,  kon-ten'ted,  a.  part . Satisfied;  1 

pleased;  not  repining. 

Contentedly,  kon- ten'ted-le,  ad.  In  a contented  1 
manner;  without  concern  or  dissatiAfiiction. 
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CONTEXTURAL-  CONTINGENT. 


CONTENTEDNESS,  kon-tcn'tcd  ncs,  t.  Satisfaction  ; 
content. 

Contentful,  kon-tent'ful,  a.  Full  of  content- 
ment.— Obsolete. 

Contention,  kon*  ten 'shun,  s.  (contentio,  Lat.) 
Strife;  debate;  contest;  emulation;  endeavour- 
ing to  excel;  quarrel;  controversy. 

Con tentious,  kon-ten'glms, a.  Quarrelsome;  com- 
bative; given  to  debate;  perverse;  exciting  dispute. 

CONTENTIOUSLT,  kon-ten'shus-le,  ad.  In  a con- 
tentious manner ; perversely ; quarrelsomely. 

Contentiousness,  kon-teu'shus-nes,  *.  Proneness 
to  contest  or  quarrel ; perverseness  of  disposition. 

CONTENTLESS,  kon-tent  tcs,  a.  Discontented ; con- 
trovertible. 

Contkntlt,  kon-tcnt'Ie,  ad.  Contentedly. — Ob- 
solete. 

Contentment, kon -tent'ment,*.  (content ement,  Fr.) 
Acquiescence  without  full  satisfaction;  gratifica- 
tion; peace  of  mind. 

Contents,  kon-tents',  ».  pi  That  which  is  com- 
prised in  any  writing  or  book.  In  Geometry,  the 
area  or  quantity  of  matter  or  space  included  in 
a certain  length.  Superficial  contents  is  length 
multiplied  by  breadth.  Solid  amtents  is  the  su- 
perficial contents  multiplied  by  the  mean  thick- 
ness. 

Contervinable,  kon-ter'me-na-bl,  a.  (con,  and 
terminus , a boundary,  Lat.)  Capable  of  the  same 
bounds. 

Contp.rminate,  kon-tcr'me*  nate,  a.  ( contcrmmatus , 
Lut.)  Having  the  same  bounds. 

Conterminous,  kon-ter'me-nos,  a.  (conterminus, 
Lat.)  Bordering  upon;  bounding;  adjoining; 
contiguous ; having  a termination  at  the  same 
point  or  place. 

Conterranean,  kon-ter-ra'ne-an,  \ a.  (conterra- 

Conterranxous,  kon-ter-ra'ne-ua,i  neus , Lat.) 
Belonging  to  the  same  land  or  country. 

Contesseration,  kon-tea-ser-a'shun,  s.  (con,  to- 
gether, tessemtus,  variegated,  Lat.)  Assembly; 
collection. — Obsolete. 

Contest,  kon 'test,  s.  Dispute;  difference;  de- 
bate; strife;  struggle  for  victory,  superiority,  or  in 
defence ; a battle. 

Contest,  kon-teet',  v.  a.  (con tester,  Fr.)  To  dis- 
pute; to  controvert;  to  litigate; — v.  n.  to  strive; 
to  contend ; to  vie ; to  emulate. 

Contestahle,  kon-tea'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
contested ; disputable  ; controvertible. 

Contestarlkness,  kon-tcs'ta-bl-ues,  ».  Possi- 
bility of  contest. 

Contestation,  kon -tes-ta' shun,  s.  (contestation 
Lat.)  The  act  of  contesting;  strife;  dispute; 
proof  by  witnesses. — Obsolete. 

Contested,  kon-tes'ted,  a.  part.  Disputed. 

Contesting ly,  kon-  tes'ting-le,  ad.  In  a contending 
manner. 

Contestless,  kon-testles,  a.  Not  to  be  disputed. 

Contex,  kon-teka',  v . a.  To  weave  together. — Ob- 
solete. 

Context,  kon-tokst',  r.  a.  (contexo,  Lait.)  To  knit 
or  weave  together. — Obsolete. 

Context,  kon-tekst',  a.  Woven  or  knit  together ; 
firm. 

Context,  kon'tekst,  s.  (contexttis,  Lat)  The  gene-  1 
ral  scries  of  a discourse ; particularly  the  parts  of 
a discourse  which  follow  or  precede  the  passage 
or  wntenoo  quoted.  Hie  word  is  very  frequently 
applied  by  preachers  to  the  passage  or  verse  of 


scripture  which  immediately  precedes  or  follows  the 
text  discoursed  from. 

Contextlral,  k jn-tcks'tu-ral,  a.  (contextfm t,  a 
contexture,  Lat)  Relating  to  the  human  cortsti-  ; 
tat  ion.  f 

Contexture,  kon-teks'ture,  s.  The  disposition  1 
and  intermixture  of  the  various  parts  of  an  or-  j 
gmiized  body;  tlie  composition  of  a body,  or  knit- 
ting and  weaving  together  of  its  fibres  or  consti- 
tuent parts. 

Costignation,  kon-tig-na'shnn,  *.  (ccmtignatso, 
the  raftering  of  a house,  Lat.)  A frame,  com- 
posed of  beams  or  boards  joined  together,  as  the 
rafters  of  a building ; the  act  of  framing  or  join-  i 
ing  a fabric  of  boards  or  beams ; a story. 

Contiouitt,  kon-tc-gu'e-te,  s.  (contiyints,  very  near, 
Lat.)  Act nal  contact ; union  of  bodies  by  contact 
of  the  surfaces  ; nearness  of  situation. 

Contiguous,  kon-tig'u-us,  a.  Meeting  so  as  to 
touch ; bordering  upon. 

Contiguously,  kon-tigVus-lc,  ad.  Without  in- 
tervening spaces. 

Contiguous?! ess,  kon-tig'u-us-nes,  ».  State  of 
contact ; union  of  the  suifjces  or  borders  of  bodies.  ' 

Continence,  kon'te-nens,  > s.  (continents  Lat.)  : 

Continency,  kon'te-nen-se,)  Restraint;  command  ! 
of  one’s  self ; chastity  in  general ; forbearance  of 
lawful  pleasure ; moderation  in  the  indulgence  of  • 
sexual  desires ; continuity ; uninterrupted  course,  j 

Continent,  kou'te-nent,  a.  (continau,  Lat.)  Ab-  j 
staining  from  the  indulgence  of  sexual  intercourse ; ! 
chaste ; restrained ; moderate ; temperate : but 
obsolete  in  this  signification — 

Oh,  cleave  my  sides ! 

Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent, 

Crack  thy  frail  ca sc.— Skates. 

$.  in  Geography,  a wide  extent  of  land  nowhere 
entirely  separated  by  water,  as  tbc  eastern  and 
western  continent,  the  former  including  Europe,  , 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  the  latter  North  and  South 
America.  That  which  contains  anything  conti- 
nuous; connected;  opposing;  restraining. — Ob- 
solete in  these  last  four  significations. 

My  desire 

All  confident  impediments  would  o'er  bear. 

That  did  oppose  my  will. — Shots. 

Continental,  kon-te-nen'tal,  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a continent.  Continental  money,  a term 
used  in  the  United  States  of  America  to  distin- 
guish the  national  currency  from  that  of  particular 
states.  Continental  system , a phrase  used  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  to  designate  his  scheme  for 
combining  the  whole  strength  of  the  continent  of  | 
Europe  against  Great  Britain ; the  object  of  which  ) 
was  to  prevent  all  commercial  relations  and  cor-  | 
respondent?  with  England,  and  to  declare  and  | 
seize  the  property  of  every  kind  belonging  to  Bri-  | 
tish  subjects,  wherever  found,  as  a lawful  prize,  i 
The  scheme  was  partly  developed  in  the  celebrated  I 
Berlin  decree  of  21st  November,  1806. 

Continently,  kon'to-nent-le,  ad.  In  a continent  [ 
manner;  chastely;  moderately;  temperately. 

Continue,  kon-tinj',  c.  a.  (c vnthujo,  Lat.)  To  j 
touch ; to  reach ; to  happen. — Obsolete. 

CoNTINOENCE,  kon-tin'jens,  > s.  (continyens,  hap-  j 

Contingency,  kon-tin'jen-se,)  pening  by  chance,  | 
I .at.)  'Hie  quality  of  happening  by  chance;  ca-  | 
sualty;  fortuitous  occurrence ; accident. 

CONTINGENT,  kon-tinjent,  a.  Occurring  by  chance,  j 
or  without  design  or  cxjwctatioa  on  our  part ; nc-  ; 
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CONTINUO — CONTRACT. 


cidental;  casual; — *.  a fortuitous  or  unexpected 
occurrence;  a thing  depending  on  chana*.  In 
Politics,  the  proportion  or  quota,  generally,  of 
troops  furnished  by  each  of  several  contracting 
powers,  in  pursuance  of  some  agreement  entered 
into  by  them,  as  in  the  Germanic  Confederacy,  by 
which  each  state  of  the  empire  furnishes  its  stipu- 
lated proportion  of  troops. 

Contingently,  kon-tinjcnt-le,  ad.  Accidentally; 

without  design  or  foresight ; fortuitously. 
Contingents ess,  kon-tin 'jent-nes,  i.  The  state 
of  being  accidental ; fortuitousness. 

Contjnuable,  kon-tin'u-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
continued. 

Continual,  kon-tin'u-al,  a.  ( [continue Z,  Fr.)  In- 
cessant ; proceeding  without  interruption ; very 
frequent ; often  repeated  ; perpetual.  Continual 
claim , in  Law,  a claim  made  from  time  to  time, 
within  every  year  or  day,  to  land  or  other  property. 
In  Mathematics,  continual  proportional t are  quan- 
tities in  which  tho  first  is  to  the  second,  as  the 
second  to  the  third,  the  third  to  tho  fourth,  snd 
so  on. 

Continually,  kon-tin'u-al-le,  ad.  Incessantly, 
without  intermission;  in  repeated  succession ; very 
frequently. 

Conti NCALNE8S,  kon-tin'u-al-nes,  t.  Permanence. 

Continuance,  kon-tin'u-ana,  s.  (continuant,  Lat.) 
Uninterrupted  succession ; permanence  in  one  state ; 
abode  in  a place;  duration;  laslingness ; perse- 
verance. In  Law,  the  deferring  of  a case  from 
one  court  day  to  another. 

Continuatr,  kon-tin'u-ate,  ) a.  Immcdiate- 

Continuatkd,  kon-tin'u-ay-ted,)  ly;  uninter- 
rupted; unbroken. 

Continuately,  kon -tin'u-ate-le,  ad.  With  con- 
tinuity ; without  interruption. 

Continuation,  kon-tin-u-a'sbun,  s.  (continuation 
Lot.)  Extension  in  aline  or  series;  protraction; 
uninterrupted  succession. 

Contin dative,  kon-tin'u-ay-tiv,  a.  Permanence  of 
duration. 

Continuator,  kon-tin'u-ay-tur,  t.  One  that  con- 
tinues, or  keeps  up  a series  or  succession. 

Continue,  kon-tio  u,  v.  n.  To  remain  in  the  same 
state  or  place ; to  last ; to  be  durable ; to  perse- 
vere;— v.  a.  to  protract;  to  repeat  without  in- 
terruption; to  unite  without  a chasm  or  inter- 
vening substance ; to  persevere. 

Continued,  kon-tin'ude,  a.  Uninterrupted;  un- 
ceasing. Continued  bate,  in  old  musical  com- 
positions, the  figured  base  of  a score  used  through- 
out, and  so  termed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  vocal 
base,  as  well  as  the  base  staves  assigned  to  parti- 
cular instruments. — Nearly  obsolete.  Continued 
fractions,  in  Arithmetic,  a kind  of  fractions  used 
in  the  solution  of  numerical  equations,  and  of 
problems  in  the  indeterminate  analysis.  Con- 
tinued proportion  is  where  the  consequent  of  the 
first  ratio  is  the  same  with  the  antecedent  of  the 
second,  as  6 : 12  ::  12  : 24,  in  contradistinction 
to  concrete  proportion. 

Oontinuedly,  kon- tin'll id-Ie,  ad.  Withont  in- 
terruption ; without  ceasing. 

Continuer,  kon-vin'u-ur,  s.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  perseverance. 

Continuity,  kon-te  nu'e-te,  *.  Uninterrupted! 
connection ; cohesion ; the  close  union  of  parts.  • 
Law  of  continuity,  in  Physics,  a principle  laid  I 
down  by  Liboitz,  vis.,  that  nothing  passes  from  | 


one  state  to  another  without  passing  through  all 
the  intermediate  changes. 

Continco,  kon-tin'u-o,  a.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  I 

continued. 

Continuous,  kon-tln'u-ns,  a.  Joined  together 
without  the  intervention  of  space.  In  Botany, 
applied  to  parts  or  organs  of  plants  which  consti- 
tute or  exhibit  sd  uninterrupted  scries  or  outline, 
or  are  united  to  others  without  articulation. 

Continuously,  kon-tin'u-ua-le,  ad.  In  continua- 
tion ; without  interruption. 

Contorniati,  kon-tawr-ne-a'ti,  i.  (conlomi,  Ital.) 

In  Numismatics,  a name  given  to  certain  bronze 
medals  with  a flat  impression,  and  marked  with  ; 
peculiar  furrows,  supposed  to  have  been  struck  in  I 
the  period  of  Cous  tun  tine  the  Great  and  his  imme-  : 
diate  successors.  They  have  the  figures  of  emperors  i 
and  celebrated  men,  and  are  supposed  to  have  formed  j 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  public  games  of  the 
circus  of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

Contort,  kon-  taw  rt',  r.  a.  ( contorqueo , Fr.  contor-  j 
tut,  Lai.)  To  writhe ; to  twist  together. 

Contorts,  kon-tawr'te,  t.  The  Linuscan  name  ! 
for  the  natural  order  Apocyneae,  or  Apocynaoeie.  ! 
— Which  see. 

Contorted,  kon-tavrr'ted,  a.  part,  (contortus , Lat.) 
Twisted  or  ravelled  in  various  directions.  In  Geo- 
logy, applied  to  certain  rocks,  the  lines  of  stratifi- 
cation of  which  are  twisted  over  each  other  in 
oblique  directions. 

Contortion,)  kon-tawr'shun,  t.  ( contonio , Lat.) 

Contorsion,  ) contortion,  Fr.)  Twist ; wry  mo- 
tion; writhed  flexure.  In  Pathology,  violent 
movement,  accompanied  with  tw  isting  of  the  part 
or  member  affected,  as  iu  certain  convulsive  dis- 
eases. 

Contortuplicate,  kon-tawr-tu'plc-kate,  cu  (con- 
tort tiplica  tut,  Lat.)  Twisted  into  plaits. 

Contour,  kon-toor',  s.  (French.)  The  outline; 
the  line  by  which  any  figure  is  defined  or  termi- 
nated. 

Contourne,  kon-toor'ne,  s.  In  Heraldry,  on  epi- 
thet for  an  animal  standing  or  running  with  his 
face  to  the  sinister  side,  being  always  supposed  to 
look  to  the  right. 

Contouhniated,  k on-toor'ne- ay-ted,  a.  ( contour - 
ncr , to  sketch,  Fr.)  Haring  edges  appearing  as 
if  turned  in  a lathe. 

Contra,  kon'tra.  A Latin  preposition,  used  in  the 
composition  of  English  words,  signifying  against, 
or  in  opposition  to. 

Contraband,  kon'tra-band,  a.  (contraband*,  Fr.) 
Prohibited ; illegal ; unlawful ; — «.  illegal  traffic ; 

— v.  a.  to  import ; to  smuggle  goods  prohibited 
from  importation  by  statute. 

Contrabandist,  kon'tra-band-ist,  i.  One  who 
traffics  in  prohibited  goods ; a smuggler. 

Contrabasso,  kon-tra-bas'so,  s.  The  name  given 
to  the  largest  kind  of  bass  violin  for  the  playing 
of  the  lowest,  or  what  is  termed  the  double  bass ; 
also,  a term  for  thorough  bass. 

Contract,  kon'trakt,  t.  An  act  by  which  two 
parties  are  brought  together;  a bargain;  a com- 
pact ; an  act  by  which  a man  and  woman  are  be- 
trothed to  one  another ; a writing,  in  which  the 
terms  of  a bargain  are  included. 

! Contract,  kon-trakt',  r.  a.  (coni meter,  Fr.  from 
I con,  and  traho,  I draw,  Lat.)  To  draw  together; 

I to  shorten;  to  bring  together;  to  make  a bar- 
I gain  ; to  betroth  ; to  affiance  ; to  get  • habit  of ; 
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to  abridge ; to  epitomise ; to  incur,  as  * to  con- 
tract a debt to  acquire,  as  ‘ to  contract  an  ill 
habit;’ — c.m.  to  shrink;  to  grow  less;  to  shorten; 
to  bargain,  as  * to  contract  for  a quantity  of  pro- 
visions.’ 

Contracted,  kcm-trak'ted,  a.  Mean  ; narrow ; 
selfish. 

Costractedly,  kon-trak'tcd-le,  ad.  In  a con- 
l tracted  manner, 

Contracted* ess,  kon-trak'tod-ncs,  #.  The  stats 
of  being  contracted ; narrowness;  meanness;  sel- 
fishness ; illiberally. 

CosTRACTiniLiTT,  kon-trak-te-bil'c-te,  ».  Po«i- 
| bility  of  beiug  contracted;  quality  of  suffering 
contraction. 

Contractible,  kon-trak'te-Ll,  a.  Capable  of 
I contraction. 

I Contractu; i. f. ness,  kon-truk'te-bl-nes,  #.  The 
quality  of  being  susceptible  of  contraction. 

Contractile,  kon -trak' tile,  a.  Tending  to  con- 
tract; having  the  power  of  drawing  itself  into 
small  dimensions. 

Contractility,  kon-trak-til'e-te,  s.  ( conxnictUiU , 
Fr.)  In  Physiology,  the  power  by  which  bodies 
contract  through  the  radiation  of  their  latent  heat, 
or  the  power  of  attraction. 

Contraction,  kon-trak'shon,  r.  ( contractio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  contracting  or  shortening ; the  act  of 
shrinking  or  shrivelling;  the  state  of  being  con- 
tracted, abridged,  or  drawn  into  a narrower  com- 
pass. In  Grammar,  the  shortening  of  a word 
by  the  omission  of  a letter  or  syllabic.  In  Sur- 
gery, an  abnormal  and  permanent  alternation  in 
the  relative  position  and  forms  of  parts  arising 
from  various  causes. 

Contractor,  kon-trak'tur,  s.  One  of  the  par- 
ties in  a contract  or  bargain;  one  who  engages  in 
operations  according  to  specification,  or  in  terms 
of  a deed  of  contract. 

i *'ontua dance,  kon'tra-dans,  ) s.  A dance,  in 

Countradanck,  kown'tra-dans,f  which  the  par- 
ties are  arranged  in  opposition,  or  in  opposite  lines. 

Contradict,  kon-tra-dikt',  r.  a.  ( contradico , Lat.) 
To  oppose  verbally;  to  deny;  to  be  contrary  to; 
to  affirm  the  contrary. 

Contradiction,  kon -tra-dik 'shun,  t.  ( contradictio , 
Lat.)  Denial  of  what  has  been  stated ; contrary 
assertion;  inconsistency;  incongruity;  contrari- 
ety in  thought  or  deed. 

CONTUADICTIONAL,  kon- tra-dik  shun-al,  a.  In- 
consistent; contradictory,  the  proper  word. — 
Obsolete. 

Contradictious,  kon-tra-dik'shos,  a.  Filled  with 
contradictions;  inconsistent;  indiued  to  contra- 
dict ; opposed  to. 

Contradictiousness, kon- tra-dik 'shua-nes, s.  In- 
consistency ; disposition  to  contradict  or  cavil. 
Contradictivelt,  kon-tra-dik'tiv-le,  ad.  In  a 
contradictory  manner  or  spirit. 

Contradictor,  kon-tra-dik'tur,  $.  One  who  con- 
tradicts; an  opposer. 

Contradictorily,  kon-tra-dik'tur-e-le,  ad.  In  a 
contradictory  or  inconsistent  manner ; in  a man- 
ner inconsistent  with  itself,  or  opposite  to  others. 

Contradictoriness,  kon-tra-dik'tur-e-nes,  s.  In- 
consistency ; contrariety  in  assertion  or  effect. 

Contradictory,  kon  tra-dik'tur-e,  a.  Inconsis- 
tent with;  opposite  to;  affirming  the  contrary , — 
s.  a proposition  which  denies  or  opposes  another  in 
all  its  terms  ; inconsistency ; contrariety.  Con- 
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tradictory prvp*>t<tiont,  in  I-Ogic,  are  those  that  have 
the  same  terms,  but  difTcr  iu  both  quantity  and 
quality. 

Contra  distinct,  kon-tra-dis-tinkt',  a.  Charac- 
terised by  opposite  qualities. 

Contradistinction,  kon -tra-dis- link 'shun,  i. 
Distinction  by  opposite  qualities. 

Contradistincti ve,  kon  tra-dis-tink'tiv,  o.  Dis- 
tinguishing by  opposite  qualities. 

Contradistinguish,  kon-tra-dis-ting'gwish,  r.  a. 
To  distinguish  by  opposite  qualities. 

Coktrafissure,  kon-tra-fiah'urc,  ».  (con/m,  and 
Jindo,  I cleave,  La.)  A fracture  of  a bone  in  a 
different  part  from  that  in  which  the  blow  is  re- 
ceived, as  when  the  frontal  bone  is  broken  by  a 
fall  on  the  occiput,  the  latter  remaining  sound. 

Contra  in  dicant,  kon-tra-in'de-k.int,  «.  ( contra , 
and  indico , I show,  Lat.)  In  Pathology,  a symp- 
tom that  forbids  being  treated  according  to  the 
usual  method. 

Contraindicate,  kon-tra-in'de-kate,  e.  n.  In 
Pathology,  to  indicate  by  Borne  symptom  a method 
of  core  contrary  to  the  usual  treatment. 

Contraindication,  kon-tra-in-de-kn'shun,  s.  In 
Pathology,  a symptom  which  forbids  the  use  of  a 
remedy  that  otherwise  would  be  employed. 

Contralto,  kon-tral'to,  t.  (Italian.)  In  Music, 
the  countertenor;  the  part  immediately  below  the 
treble : termed  also  contrutenar. 

Contra  mu  he,  kon'tra-umrv,  ) $.  ( contru , and 

Countermurk,  kown 'tur- mure,)  munis,  a wall, 

Lat.)  In  Fortification,  tho  outer  wall. 

Contkanatuhal,  kon-tra-nat'u-ral,  a.  Opposite 
to  nature;  unnatural. 

CoNTRANITENCT,  kon-tra-ni'ten-se,  *.  (contra,  and 
nitou,  striving,  Lat)  Reaction  ; physical  re- 
sistance. 

Contrapose,  kon'tra-poze,  v.  a.  ( contrapositu* , 
Lat.)  To  place  opposite  to. 

Contraposition,  kon-trn-po-zish'on,  *.  A placing 
over  against ; the  state  of  being  placed  opposite. 

Contrapuntal,  kon  tra-pun'tal,  a.  (jeontrappunto, 
Ital.)  Pertaining  to  counterpoint. 

Contkapuntalist,  kon-tra-pun'tal-bt,  s.  One 
skilled  in  counterpoint. 

Con  Tit  a r eg  u la  r it  y,  kon-tra-rcg-u-Isr'c-tc,  s. 
Contrariety  to  rule  or  regularity. 

Contrakient,  kon-tra'rc-ent,  a.  (French.)  Con- 
tradictory; inconsistent;  opposite. 

Contraries,  kon'tra-riz, s.  pL  Things  of  opposite 
natures  or  qualities.  In  Logic,  things  which  de- 
stroy each  other. 

Contrariety,  kon-tra-ri'e-te,#.  (contrarietas,  Lat.) 
Repugnance ; inconsistency ; opposition ; posses- 
sion of  a different  quality,  essence,  or  principle. 

Contrarily,  kon'tra-re-le,  ad.  ( contrarii , Lat.) 
Li  a contrary  manner ; in  oppo&ito  directions ; on 
the  other  aide ; in  opposition. 

Contrariness,  kon'tra-re-nes,  i.  Contrariety; 
opposition. 

Contra  rious,  kon-tra'ro-us,  a.  (contrarius,  Lat.) 
Opposite;  repugnant;  contrary. 

CoNTRARiousLY,  kon-tra'rc-us-lc,  ad.  Oppositely; 
in  a manner  contrary  to. 

Contra  kiwi  be,  kon-tra're-wiso,  ad.  On  the  con- 
trary; opposite;  on  the  other. 

Contrary,  kon 'tra-re, a.  Opposite;  contradictory; 
inconsistent;  disagreeing;  adverse;  in  an  opposite 
direction  ; — «.  a thing  of  opposite  qualities ; a 
preposition  or  fact  contrary  to  tome  other  proposi- 
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tion  or  fact  stated ; — mL  in  an  opposite  manner, 
as  ‘this  happened  contrary  to  iny  expectations,’ 
the  adjective  being  here  used  for  the  adverb  con- 
trary, Contrary  propositions , in  Logic,  are  two 
nnivcrsals  having  the  same  terms,  but  the  ono 
negative  and  the  other  affirmative. 

Contrast,  kon'trast,  s.  Opposition  or  dissimilitude 
in  figure,  quality,  or  position ; the  act  of  contrast- 
ing or  exhibiting;  the  dissimilitude  or  superiority 
of  one  thing  to  another. 

Contrast,  kou-trasl’,  v.  a.  ( contrastcr , Pr.)  To 
place  objects  or  propositions  in  opposition,  so  as 
to  detect  their  dissimilitude,  or  the  superiority  of 
the  one  to  the  other;  to  show  another  object, 
figure,  or  proposition  to  advantage. 

CONTRATENOR,  kon-tra-te'nur,  s.  In  Music,  the 
middle  part,  higher  than  the  tenor  and  lower  than 
the  treble. 

Contrate-wiieel,  kon'trnte-hwcel,  s.  In  Watch- 
work,  the  wheel  next  to  the  crown,  the  teeth  and 
hoop  uf  which  lie  contrary  to  those  of  the  other 
wheels — whence  its  name. 

Contra vallation,  kon-tra-vaMa'shun,  t.  (contra, 
against,  vallum,  n trench,  Lat.)  In  Fortification, 
a trench  guarded  by  a parapet  wall,  funned  be- 
tween the  place  attacked  and  the  besiegers,  to 
secure  them  from  the  sallies  of  the  besieged. 

Contravene,  kon-tra-vene',  t.  a.  ( coutravcnio , 
Lot.)  To  oppose;  to  obstruct;  to  buffio;  to 
defeat. 

Contra vener,  kon-tra-vc'nur,  s.  One  who  op- 
p*»M*s  or  obstructs. 

Contravention,)  kon-tra-ven'ahun,  t.  Opposi- 

CoNTRA VEN8ION, ) tiou ; obstruction. 

Contra  version,  kon-tra-ver'shun,  a.  (contra,  and 
rerto,  1 turn,  Lat.)  A turning  to  the  opposite 
side. 

Contra YBRV a Root,  kon-tra-yer'va  root,  i.  (con- 
tra, against,  Lat.  and  yerba  or  yer\ m,  a poisonous 
plant,  Span.)  The  rout  of  Dorstenia  contrayerva, 
used  in  medicine  and  in  dyeing;  imported  from 
South  America. 

Contrectation,  kon-trek-ta'shun,  s.  (contrtctio, 
Lat)  A touching  or  handling. 

Contki rttaui.k,  kon-trib'u-ta-bl,  a.  ( contrifmo , I 
contribute,  Lat.)  That  may  be  contributed. 

Con tui beta rv,  kon-trib'u-ta-re,  a.  Paying  tri- 
bute to  the  same  chief  or  sovereign ; affording  aid 
to  the  same  fund  or  cause. 

Contribute,  kon-trib'ute,  r.  a.  (contrifmo,  Lat.) 
To  give  to  some  common  stock;  to  impart  a share 
to  some  common  object ; — 1>.  n.  to  bear  a part ; 
to  have  a share  in  any  act  or  effect. 

Contribution,  kon-tre-bn'shun,  i.  (contrOmtio, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  promoting  some  design  in  con- 
junction with  other  persons ; that  which  ia  given 
by  several  persons  for  some  common  purpose;  that  \ 
which  is  paid  for  the  support  of  an  army  lying 
within  or  on  the  frontiers  of  a territory. 

Contrikutive,  kon-trib'u-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  con- 
tribute to  or  promote  any  common  purpose. 

Contributor,  kon-trib'u-tur,  s.  One  who  con- 
tributes or  pays  a sum  with  others  for  the  promo- 
tion of  some  common  object. 

Contributory,  kon-trib'u-tur-e,  a.  Promoting 
the  same  end;  bringing  assistance  to  some  joint 
design. 

CONTRlSTATE.kon-tris'tate,  r.  a.(contruto,  Lat.)  To 
make  sorrowful ; to  sadden. — Obsolete. 

Con  t uistation,  kon-trU-ta'sbun,  a.  The  act  of 


making  sad ; the  state  of  being  sorrowful. — Ob- 
solete. 

Contrite,  kon 'trite,  a.  ( contrittu , broken  or  crushed, 
Lat.)  Hruiscd;  much  wum  ; worn  with  sorrow ; 
distressed  with  a sense  of  having  sinned  against 
God;  penitent. 

Contritely,  kon-trito'le,  ad.  In  a penitent  or 
contrite  manner. 

Contkiteness,  kon-trite'nes,«.  Penitence;  sorrow 
fur  sin. 

Contrition,  kon-trish'un,  s.  ( contritio , Lat.)  The 
act  of  grinding  or  rubbing  to  powder;  penitence; 
surrow  for  sin. 

CONTRIVABLK,  kon-tri'va-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  , 
contrived ; possible  to  be  plnnncd  by  the  mind. 

Contrivance,  kon- tri 'vans,  s.  The  act  of  con-  j 
triving;  the  thing  contrived;  scheme;  plan;  dis- 
position  of  parts  or  causes ; a conceit ; a plot ; an  < 
edifice. 

Contrive,  kon-trive',  v.  a.  (controuver,  Fr.)  To 
plan  out ; to  find  out  meens ; to  invent ; — r.  n. 
to  plan  ; to  scheme;  to  design. 

Contriver ent,  kon-trive'meut,  *.  Contrivance; 
invention. 

Contriver,  kon-tri'vur,  e.  An  inventor;  ono  who 
schemes  or  pluns. 

Control,  lcon-trole',  t.  Primarily;  a register  or 
account  kept  to  correct  or  check  another  account  | 
or  register;  check;  restraint;  power;  authority; 
government;  superintendence; — v.  a.  to  keep 
under  check  by  a counter-  reckoning ; to  super- 
intend; to  govern;  to  constrain;  to  confute;  to 
have  in  subjection.  Board  of  Control , a court  or 
board,  consisting  of  such  members  of  the  privy 
council  as  the  sovereign  may  appoint,  the  two 
principal  secretaries  of  state  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  always  forming  three,  fur  the  con- 
trol and  legislation  of  the  affairs  of  India. 

Controllable,  kon-trolela-bl,  a.  Subject  to  con- 
trol ; that  may  bo  overruled,  checked,  or  re- 
strained. 

Controller,  kon-trolelnr,  #.  Ono  who  controls 
or  restrains;  an  officer  appointed  to  keep  a coun- 
ter-register,  or  to  attend  to  tho  adjustment  and 
preservation  of  accounts. 

Controller  ship,  kon-trolelur-ship,  t.  The  office 
of  a controller. 

CONTROL* ENT,  kon-trole'ment,  a.  The  power  or 
act  of  superintending  or  restraining;  restraint; 
control ; opposition ; confutation. 

Controversary,  kon-tro-ver'sa-re,  a.  (contra, 
against,  and  verto,  I tnm,  Lat.)  Disputatious. — 
Obsolete. 

Con tro verse,  kon'tro-vers,  v.  a.  To  dispute. — 
Not  used. 

Costhoverser,)  kon-tro-ver' sur,  j.  A disputant. 

CoNTROVKliSOR,  j — Obsolete. 

Controversial,  kon-tro-ver'shal,  a.  Relating  to 
disputes;  disputatious. 

Controversialist,  kon  - tro- ver'shal- ist,  s.  One 
who  carries  on  a controversy;  a literary  disputant. 

Controversially,  kon-tro-ver'sbal-lc,  ad.  In  a 1 
controversial  manner. 

Controversion,  kon-tro-ver'shun, ».  Act  of  con- 
troverting. 

Controversy,  kon'tro-ver-so,  s.  (controrersia, 
Lat.)  Dispute;  literary  debate;  a lawsuit;  a 
quarrel. 

Controvert,  kon-tre-vort',  r.  a.  To  dispate;  to  op- 
pose by  written  argumentation. 
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Coxtrovkrter,  kon-tro-ver'tur,  > a.  A dispu- 

Controvertist,  kon-tro-ver'tist,  j tant;  a writer 
of  controversial  publications. 

Controvertible,  kon-tro-ver'to-bl,  a.  That  mny 
be  controverted ; questionable ; admittiug  of  dis- 
pute. 

CoNTKUCiDATE,  kon-tru'se-date,  v.  a.  (c ontrucido, 
Lat.)  To  assassinate. — Not  used. 

Contubkrn  al,  kon-tu-ber'nal,  n.  ( contuhcrnnlis , 
belonging  to  the  same  quarters,  I .at.)  Partaking 
of  the  same  lodgings. — Not  used. 

Contumacious,  kon-tu-ma'shus,  a.  (contumacies 
stubbornness,  Lot.)  Obstinate ; stubborn ; head- 
strong ; resolutely  perverse ; rebellious ; disobe- 
dient. 

Contumaciously,  kon-tu-ma'slms-lc,  ad.  Ob- 
stinately; inflexibly;  perversely. 

Contumaciousness,  kon-tu-ma'shus-nes,  t.  Ob- 
stinacy; perverseness ; stubbornness. 

Contumacy,  kon'tu-ma-sc,  a.  Stubbornness;  per- 
verseness ; obstinacy.  In  Law,  a wilful  contempt 
and  disobedience  to  any  lawful  summons  or  order 
of  court. 

Contumelious,  kon-tu-me'le-us,  a.  (contumeliosus, 
Lat.)  Haughty,  reproachful,  or  sarcastic;  in- 
clined to  censure;  haughty  and  contemptuous; 
insulting ; productive  of  reproach  ; shameful. 

Contumeliously,  kon-tu-me'le-us-lo,  ad.  Re- 
proachfully; contemptuously. 

Contumeliousness,  kon-lu-mo'le-us-nes,  a. 
Rudeness;  reproach;  haughtiness. 

Contumely,  kon'tu-inel-e,  $.  Contemptuous 
treatment;  rude  or  haughty  reproach;  insolence 
or  bitterness  of  language. 

Contumulate,  kon-tu'mu-late,  v.  a.  (contumula, 
Lat.)  To  bury  in  the  same  grave. — Not  used. 

Contumulation,  kon-tu-tnu-la'shun,  1.  ( conlumu - 
latio,  Lat.^  Burn  ing  iu  the  same  grave. 

Contuni),  kon-tund',  v.  a.  (contundo,  Lat.)  To 
beat ; to  bruise  by  beating. — Obsolete. 

Contuse,  kon-tuze',  v.  a.  ( contusus , pounded,  Lat.) 
To  beat  together ; to  bruise ; to  bruise  and  injure 
the  skin  without  breaking  it. 

Contused,  kon-tuzde',  a.  Braised. 

Contusion,  koa-tu'zlran,  a.  The  act  of  beating 
or  bruising ; the  state  of  being  bruised  ; a bruise, 
Iu  Surgical  Pathology,  a hurt  resulting  from  a 
shock  or  blow  from  a blunt  l»ody  without  break- 
ing the  skin ; if  the  skin  bo  broken,  it  is  termed 
a contused  wound. 

Coxularia,  kou-u-la'rc-a,  a.  A genus  of  Fossil 
shells  of  a conical  or  pyramidal  shape,  chambered, 
but  the  septa  not  perforated  by  a syphon. 

CoNULEUM,  kon-u'lo-uin,  a.  ( konoa , a cone,  and 
ulc,  shrubs,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  Oleasters,  or  nutural  order  Klieagnaoca;. 

Cox  ULUS.  Same  as  Galerites. — Which  see. 

Conundrum,  ko- nun' dram,  a.  A low  jest;  a 
riddle. 

Coni  rus,  kon-u'rus,  a.  (konoa,  a cone,  and  ouroa , 
a tall,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Scansoriu]  birds,  belong- 
ing to  the  subfamily  of  the  Purrota,  Macrocircimc, 
or  Macaws,  natives  of  America. 

Conus,  ko'nns,  a.  (konoa,  a cone,  Gr.)  In  Botany, 
a cone,  or  mode  of  inflorescence,  which  is  a spike, 
the  carpels  of  which  are  in  the  form  of  scales, 
and  bear  naked  seeds.  In  Malacology,  a genus 
of  Gastcropods,  the  shell  of  which  is  a cone,  with 
tlie  spire  generally  truncate,  and  the  margin  of 
the  body  whorl  carinate. 
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Conus  able,  kon'n-sa-bl,  a.  liable  to  he  tried  or 
judged. 

Conusance,  kon'u-sans,  a.  ( connoisaanct , Fr.) 
Cognizance;  knowledge;  notice. 

Conusant,  kon'u-sant,  a.  Knowing;  haring  no- 
tice of. 

Cos val aria,  kon-va-la're-a,  a.  ( convallia , a valley, 
Lat.  in  allusion  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
usually  found.)  The  Lily  of  the  Valley,  a genus 
of  Endogenous  herbs  common  in  Britain.  The 
lily  of  the  valley  is  an  elegant  and  delicately- 
scented  flower.  An  extract  from  the  root  and 
flowers  partakes  of  the  bitterness  and  purgative 
properties  of  aloes : Order,  Liliacese. 

Convallaritks,  kon-varia-ritae,  a.  A genus  of 
Fossil  plants  found  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Sulz- 
bad,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  order  Liliacea:. 

Convalesce,  kon'va-les,  v.  n.  (con  valet  co,  Lat.) 
To  recover  health  gradually. 

Convalescence,  kon-va- Wens,  > s.  The  state 

Convalescency,  kon-va- Wen-se,)  which  inter- 
venes between  cessation  of  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  a disease  and  restoration  to  perfect  health ; 
renewal  of  health;  recovery  from  disease. 

Convalescent,  kon-va-Went,  a.  In  a state  of 
recovery  from  disease. 

Convenable,  kon-ve'na-bl,  a . (con,  and  nen/o,  I 
come,  Lat.)  That  may  be  assembled  or  brought 
together. 

Convene,  kon-vene',  r.  a.  ( convcnio , Lat.)  To  con- 
voke ; to  bring  together ; to  assemble ; to  sum- 
mon judicially; — r.  r*.  to  assemble;  to  come  to- 
gether. 

Convener,  kon-ve'nur,  a.  One  who  convenes ; a 
person  appointed  to  call  together  the  members  of 
any  society  or  association. 

Convenience,  kon-ve'neens,  > a.  (conrtrtientia, 

Convex  1 knct,  kon-ve'ne-cn-se,)  Lat.)  Fitness; 
commodiousness;  cause  of  ease;  accommodation; 
fitness  of  time  and  place. 

Convenient,  kon-ve'ne-ent,  a.  Fit;  suitable; 
proper ; well  adapted. 

Conveniently,  kon-ve’ne-ent-le,  ad.  Commodious- 
ly;  fitly;  suitably;  without  difficulty  or  trouble. 

Convent,  kon'vent,  a.  (old  French,  from  conrentua, 
an  assembly,  Lat.)  A monastery  or  nunnery ; an 
institution,  the  members  of  which  devote  them- 
selves to  religious  austerities,  and  seclusion  from 
the  world. 

Convent,  kon-vent',  r.  a.  (convenio,  Lat.)  To  call 
before  a judge  or  judicature; — v.  n.  to  meet;  to 
concur. — Obsolete  in  the  last  signification. 

CONVENTICLE,  kon-ven'te-kl,  s.  (conventiculuvs 
Lat.)  An  assembly  or  meeting ; applied  usually 
in  way  of  contempt  to  meetings  of  fanatical  sec- 
tarians; a secret  meeting  for  treasonable  or  se- 
ditions purposes ; — v.  «.  to  belong  to  a conven- 
ticle. 

Suppress  am!  extinguish  those  private,  blind  oonvndi- 
school*,  academies  of  grammar  and  philosophy, 

act  up  aud  taught  secretly  by  fanatics.— £om*A t Scrtivnt. 

Convexticler,  kon-vcn'te-kIur,s.  Onewho haunts 
private  or  unlawful  assemblies;  a frequenter  of 
conventicles. 

Convention,  kon-ven'shun,  a.  (conrentio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  coining  together ; union;  coalition;  an 
assembly  for  religious  or  political  purposes;  a con- 
tract ; an  agreement  previous  to  a definite  treaty. 

Conventional,  kon-ven'shnn-al,  a.  ( convention <1, 
Fr.)  Stipulated ; agreed  ou  by  compact. 
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Gonyextionahy,  kon-ven'shun-s-re,  a.  Acting 
under  terms  of  contract ; settled  by  stipulation. 

Cokventioxer,  kon-ven'shon- ur,  s.  A member 
of  a convention. 

Coxtentionist,  kon-ven'shun-ist,  t.  One  who 
makes  a bargain  or  enter*  into  a contract. 

Convbxtcal,  kon-ven'tu-al,  a.  (concrniud,  Fr.) 
Belonging  to  a convent  or  monastery ; — a.  a non  or 
monk:  one  who  Uvea  in  a convent. 

Converge,  kon-voj',  r.  n.  (con,  and  vergo,  I in- 
cline, Lat.)  To  tend  to  one  point;  opposed  to 
diverge. 

Convergent,  kon-ver'jent,  > a.  The  quality  of 

Conykrgency,  kou-ver'jeu-»e,  j tending  to  the 
same  point ; tendency  to  one  point. 

Convergent,  kon-verijent,  > a.  Tending  to  one 

Converging,  kon-ver'jing,  J point;  approaching 
each  other.  In  Mathematics,  a converging  series 
is  thst  in  which  the  magnitude  of  the  terms  gradu- 
ally diminish.  In  Optics,  converging  rays  are  those 
rays  of  light  which  proceed  from  the  various  parts 
of  an  object  to  a common  focus.  Convergent- 
nerved ’ applied  in  Botany  when  the  ribe  of  a leaf 
form  a curve,  and  meet  at  the  point,  as  in  Plan- 
tago  lanceolata. 

Conversable,  kon-ver'sa-bl,  a.  (French.)  Quali- 
fied for  conversation ; ready  for  or  inclined  to 
conversation ; sociable ; fit  for  company. 

Con  vers  ableness,  kon-ver'sa-bl  - nes,  a.  The 
quality  of  being  open  in  conversation ; disposition 
or  readiness  to  enter  into  conversation ; sociability. 

Conykrsablt,  kou-ver'sa-ble,  ad.  In  a conversa- 
ble manner. 

Conversance,  kon-ver'sans,  > t.  Disposition  to 

CoxvKUSANCr,  kon-ver'san-se,)  associate;  habits 
of  fs  miliarity. 

Conversant,  kon'ver-sant,  a.  Acquainted  with ; 
having  intimate  intercourse  with  any  one  ; fami- 
liar ; relating  to ; concerning. 

Conversation,  kon-ver-sa'shun,  r.  Familiar 
discourse ; mutual  interchange  of  thought  by  oral 
communication;  chat;  particular  act  of  discours- 
ing upon  any  subject ; commerce;  intercourse; 
familiarity;  moral  deportment  in  life;  behaviour. 

Conversational,  kon-ver-sa'shon-al,  a.  Per- 
taining to  conversation ; interchanging  thoughts 
or  sentiments  by  means  of  mutual  talk. 

Conyers atioxed,  kon-ver-sa'shund,a.  Acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  acting  in  ootnmon  life. — Ob- 
solete. 

1 Con  vers  ati yr,  kon-ver'sa-tiv,  a.  Relating  to 
intercourse  with  others ; not  contemplative. 

Conversazione,  kon-ver-sa're-o-ne,  or  kon'ver- 
say-se-o-ne,  $.  (Italian.)  A meeting  of  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  conversation,  usually  literary 
or  scientific. 

Converse,  kon-vers',  r.  n.  To  hold  conversation 
with;  to  keep  company  with;  to  cohabit;  to  dis- 
course familiarly  on  any  subject ; to  be  acquainted 
with ; to  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

Converse,  kon'vers,  i.  Conversion ; acquaintance ; 

| cohabitation ; familiarity.  In  Geometry,  a propo- 
J rition  U said  to  be  the  converse  of  another,  when, 

! after  drawing  a conclusion  from  something  first 
; proposed,  we  proceed  to  snppose  what  hud  been 
at  first  concluded,  and  to  draw  from  it  what  had 
been  supposed ; — a.  apposite  or  reciprocal. 

Conversely,  kon-vers'le,  ad.  ( conversio , Lat.) 
With  change  of  order ; reciprocally. 

Conversion,  kon-ver'sbun,  s.  ( conversio , Lat.)  | 
! *t 
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Change  from  one  state  to  another;  transmutation;  ] 
change  from  reprobation  to  grace;  change  from 
one  religion  to  another.  In  Logic,  interchange  of 
terms  in  an  argument,  as  1 no  virtue  is  vice ; no  j 
vice  is  virtue.’  In  Algebra,  conversion  of  equa- 
tions Is  the  reduction  of  a fractional  equation  into  j 
an  integral  one.  In  the  Christian  Religion,  a ! 
change  from  a state  of  nature  to  a state  of  grace ; 
repentance  unto  life. 

Conversive,  kon-ver'siv,  a.  Conversable. 

Convert,  Icon 'vert,  i.  One  converted  from  one 
opinion  or  practice  to  another ; a name  given  in 
monasteries  to  a lay  brother  admitted  to  the  order 
of  the  house  without  orders,  or  being  allowed  to 
sing  in  the  choir. 

Convert,  kon-rert',  v.  a.  ( concerto , Lat)  To 
change  from  one  state  into  another;  to  transmute;  ; 
to  change  from  one  religion  to  another ; to  turn 
from  a bad  to  a good  walk  and  conversation ; to  | 
turn  from  a state  of  nature  to  a stato  of  grace ; to  | 
apply  to  any  use;  to  appropriate; — v.n.  to  be 
changed ; to  be  transmuted. 

Converter,  kon-ve/tur,  s.  One  who  converts 
others. 

Convertibility,  kon-ver-te-bil'e-te, «.  The  qua-  1 
lity  of  being  convertible,  or  of  being  changed  from 
one  state  or  form  into  another. 

Convertible,  kon-ver'te-bl,  a.  Changeable  from  : 
one  state  or  condition  into  another;  transformable;  ; 
so  much  alike  that  one  may  be  changed  for  an- 
other; that  may  be  changed,  as  one  letter  for 
another. 

Coxvkktibly,  kon-ver'te-ble,  ad.  Reciprocally; 
with  interchange  of  terms. 

Cokvkrtite,  kon-ver'tite,  s.  A convert. — Obsolete.  < 

Convex,  kon'veks,  a.  Rising  in  a circular  form  on  j 
the  exterior  surface ; opposed  to  concave; — s.  a 
convex  body. 

Con  vexed,  kon'vekst,  a.  Protuberant  in  a circu- 
lar form. 

Convexedly,  kon-veks'ed-le,  ad  In  a convex 
form. 

Con  vexedness,  kon  - veks'ed  - nes, ) i.  Spheroidal 

Convexity,  kon-veks'e-te,  j protuberance. 

Convexly,  kon-veks'le,  ad.  In  a convex  form. 

Convexo-concave,  kon-veks'o-kon'kave,  a.  Con- 
rex  on  one  side,  and  concave  or  hollow  on  the  other. 

Convexo-convex,  kon-veks  o-kon'veks,  a.  Con- 
vex on  both  sides. 

Convexo  plane,  kon-vcks'o-plsne,  a.  Plain  on 
the  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

Convey,  kon-va',  v.  a.  (conveho,  Lat)  To  carry; 
to  transport  from  one  place  to  another ; to  move 
secretly;  to  transmit;  to  transfer;  to  deliver  to 
another;  to  hand  frum  one  to  another;  to  impart 

Convey  able,  kon-va'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  con- 
veyed or  transferred. 

Conveyance,  kon-va'ana,  f.  The  act  of  conveying 
or  carrying  anything  from  one  place  or  position  to 
another ; means  by  which  anything  is  conveyed. 

In  Law,  the  act  of  transmitting  property,  titles, 
or  claims  from  one  person  to  another ; the  writing 
by  which  a conveyance  of  property  is  made;  de- 
livery from  one  to  another ; the  method  of  remov-  I 
ing  secretly.  1 

Conveyancer,  kon-va'sn-sur,  s.  One  whose  busi-  \ 
ness  is  to  draw  deeds  for  transferring  property,  • 
mortgages, 

Conveyancing,  kon-va'ans-ing,  s.  The  act  or 
practice  of  drawing  deeds  for  transferring  property.  , 
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| Conveyer,  kon-ra'ur,  *.  One  who  curries  or  trans- 
mits anything  from  one  place  or  person  to  another; 
that  by  which  anything  is  oonveyed;  a juggler; 
an  impostor ; a thief, 

j Convicinity,  kon-ve-ain'o-tc,  s.  Neighbourhood; 

nearness;  vicinity. 

Convict,  kon'vikt,  t.  A person  cast  at  the  bar; 
one  found  guilty  of  a crime,  charged  either  by  the 
verdict  of  a jury  or  other  legal  decision. 

Convict,  kon-vikt',  w.  a.  (coarwco,  Lat)  To 
prove  guilty ; to  detect  in  guilt ; to  confute ; to 
discover  to  be  false ; to  show  by  proof  or  evidence; 
to  destroy;  to  overpower. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
two  senses. 

So,  by  a roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 

A whole  armndo  of  wavicUd  sail 
Is  scatter’d  and  disjoin’d  from  fellowship.— 

oAofcs. 

Past  part,  of  the  verb  for  Convicted ; detected  in 
gnilt. 

Conviction,  kon-vik'shnn,  s.  Detection  of  guilt; 
the  act  of  finding  or  proving  a person  guilty  of  an 
offence,  charged  by  a legal  tribunal ; the  act  of 
convincing ; confutation  ; the  act  of  forcing  others 
by  argument  to  allow  a position ; the  state  of  be- 
ing convinced. 

Cokvictive,  kon-vik'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
convincing. — Seldom  used. 

Convictively,  kon-vik'tiv-  le,  ad.  In  a convincing 
| manner. 

Convince,  kon-vins#,  v.  a.  ( convince , Lat.)  To 
persuade  or  make  sensible  of  by  satisfactory  evi- 
dence ; to  force  a person  by  argument  to  acknow- 
ledge an  error ; to  convict ; to  prove  guilty  of ; to 
evince ; to  vindicate : to  overpower. — Obsolete  in 
I the  last  three  senses. 

When  Duncan  is  asleep,  hi»  two  chamberlains 
Will  I,  with  wine  and  wassail,  so  oonvuios, 

That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 

Shall  be  a fume.— ShaJu, 

Convincembnt,  kon-vins'ment,  s.  The  act  of  con- 
I vincing. — Seldom  used. 

| Convixcer,  kon-viii'tsur,  s.  The  person  or  thing 
that  convinces  or  makes  manifest. 

! Con  vixciule,  kon-vin'ae-bl,  a.  Capable  of  convic- 
tion ; capable  of  being  disproved  or  detected, 
j Convincing,  kon-vin'aing,  a.  Persuading  by  evi- 
) dencc. 

j Convincingly,  kon-vin'sing-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  dispute ; in  a rnan- 
| ner  to  produoe  conviction. 

Convincingness,  kon-vin'sing-ncs,  s.  The  power 
of  convincing. 

Convitious,  kon-viah'ua,  a.  (concUior,  LaL)  Re- 
proachful.— Obsolete. 

; Convive,  kon-vive',  v.  a.  (convive,  LaL)  To  en- 
I j tertain  ; to  feasL — Obsolete. 

First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my  tent. 
There  in  the  full  conviee  w e.—Hkakg. 

Convivial,  kon-viv'e-al,  a.  ( convicialis , LaL)  Re- 
lating to  a feast  or  entertainment ; festal ; jovial ; 
social 

, Convocatb,  kon'vo-kate,  v.  a.  (convoco,  LaL)  To 
convoke ; to  call  togetlier ; to  summon  to  an  aa- 
J j aembly. 

i Convocation,  kon-vo-ka'shun,  i.  The  act  of  call- 
ing to  an  assembly;  an  assembly;  an  assembly 
of  the  clergy  for  consultation  upon  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  In  England,  such  an  assembly  is  sum- 
moned during  the  sittings  of  parliament,  and  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  lower  house,  the  bishops 
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occupying  the  former,  and  the  inferior  clergy  the 
latter ; the  term  is  also  applied  to  an  academical 
assembly,  In  which  the  general  business  of  the 
university  is  transacted. 

Convoke,  kon-voke',  v.  a.  To  call  together;  to 
summon  to  an  assembly. 

Convoluta,  kon-vo-lu'ta,  t.  (convolve,  I roll  to*  | 
gether,  Lad.)  In  Anatomy,  the  upper  and  lower 
turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 

Convolute,  kon'vo-lute,  ) a,  (convoltdus,  LaL)  ; 

Convoluted,  kon'vo-lu-ted,)  In  Natural  History,  i 
rolled  up ; rolled  together,  or  over  each  other. 

Convolution,  kon-vo-lu'shun,  s.  The  act  of  roll-  1 
ing  anything  upon  itself ; the  state  of  being  rolled 
upon  itself,  or  winding  one  thing  on  another.  Cbn- 
volutions,  in  Anatomy,  the  turnings  and  windings 
of  the  brain ; the  foldings  of  the  small  intestines. 

Convolve,  kon-volv',  v.  a.  (coneolco,  LaL)  To 
roll  together;  to  roll  one  part  upon  another. 

Convolvulacile,  kon-vol-vu-U'se-e,  §.  (convol-  1 
vulus,  one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  j 
Exogens,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants,  usually 
twining  and  milky,  smooth,  or  with  a simple  pu-  j 
beeccnce,  and  having  showy  flowers  expanding 
under  the  influence  of  sunshine ; calyx  persistent, 
five-deft ; corolla  mouopet&luus,  and  usually  com- 
panulate,  hypogctious,  regular,  dedduous;  the  limb 
five-lobed,  and  generally  plaited;  stamens  five, 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  alternat- 
ing with  its  lobes;  ovarium  with  two  or  four 
cells;  styles  two;  Btigmas  thick,  and  capitate; 
disk  annular,  and  hypogenous;  capsule  with  one 
to  four  cells.  It  is  classed  by  Lindley  in  his  So- 
lantl  alliance,  between  Conduce*  and  Cuacutaccae. 

Convolvulus,  kon-vol'vu-lus,  a.  (convolve,  I en- 
twine, LaL)  An  extensive  genus  of  herbs  or 
sub-shrubs:  Type  of  the  order  Convolvulacc*. 

C.  arvensis,  the  only  British  species,  is  a verv 
common  plant,  forming  an  almost  unconquerable 
weed,  from  the  root  creeping  extensively  under 
ground ; its  flowers  are  sweet-scented. 

Convoy,  kon'voy,  s.  A protecting  force,  accompany- 
ing by  sea  or  land.  In  Marine  affairs,  one  or  more 
ships  of  wat  employed  to  attend  and  protect  uier-  I 
chant  ships  from  pirates,  or  a common  enemy  in 
a time  of  war.  On  land,  a detachment  of  troops 
employed  to  guard  any  supply  of  men,  money,  I 
ammunition,  provisions,  stores,  &c. ; the  act  of  I 
attending  as  a defence ; conveyance. — Obsolete  in 
the  lust  sense. 

Sister,  as  the  wind*  give  benefit. 

And  ooiiooy  is  assistant,  do  n«*t  sleep, 

But  let  me  hear  from  you.  — >Luta. 

Convoy,  kon-voy',  v.  a,  (conveyer,  Fr.)  To  accom- 
pany for  protection,  cither  by  land  or  sea. 

Convulse,  kon-vuls',  v.  a.  (conculsus,  LaL)  To 
give  an  irregular  and  involuntary  motion  to  the 
body ; to  affect  by  irregular,  spasmodic,  or  violent 
action. 

Convulsion,  kon-vul'shun,  s.  An  involuntary 
contraction  of  the  fibres  and  muscles,  causing  a 
preternatural  distortion  of  the  body  and  limbs; 
any  irregular  and  violent  motion ; tumult ; com- 
motion ; disturbance,  lu  Pathology,  a writ  ing 
and  agitation  of  the  limbs,  accompanied  in  general 
with  violent  and  involuntary  action  of  the  muscles, 
induced  by  irritation  of  some  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous system. 

Convulsion  ary,  kon-vul'shun-ar-a,  a.  Relating 
to  convulsions. 
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Convulsive,  kon-vnl'siv,  a.  That  produces  con- 
vulsions or  violent  spasms. 

Convulsively,  kon-vul'siv-le,  ad.  Id  an  agitated 
or  convulsive  manner. 

Co  NT. — See  Cone}*. 

Con  r- burrow. — See  Coney -burrow 
Cony-catch,  kon'ne-kateb,  v.  a.  To  cheat;  to 
bite ; to  trick. — A cant  word  among  thieves. 

1 have  matter  in  my  head  against  you,  and  against 
jour  ooitj^oatchmff  rascal*.— SkaJcs. 

Con y -catcher,  kon'ne-katsh'ur,  i.  A thief;  a 
cheat ; a sharper. — Obsolete. 

Conyza,  ko-ni'zn,  A ( konyza , from  honops,  a gnat, 
Gr.  being  supposed  useful  in  banishing  fleas  and 
gnats.)  Fleabane,  a genus  of  Composite  plants, 

1 in  which  the  iuvolncre  is  roundish  and  imbricated; 
receptacle  naked ; florets  of  the  ray  three-deft ; 
pappus  rough:  Tribe,  Cony  tea?. 

Conizeje,  ko-m'ze-e,  a A tribe  of  Composite 
plants,  partaking  of  the  same  general  characters 
as  the  genus  Conyza. 

Coo,  koo,  v.  n.  To  cry  as  a dove  or  pigeon. 

CooiNO,  koo'ing,  I.  Invitation,  as  the  note  of  the 
dove. 

Cook,  kook,  a (coc,  Sax.  hole,  Dut.  cotpms,  Lat.) 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  dress  and  prepare 
i victuals  for  the  table ; — r.  a . (coquo,  Lat.)  to  pre- 

| pare  and  dress  victuals  for  the  table ; to  prepare 
I for  any  purpose ; to  throw ; — (obsolete  in  the  last 
sense  ;)—r.  n.  to  make  the  noise  of  the  cuckoo. 
Anciently  written  conic,  as  in  the  old  Scottish  poem 
of  the  Cherrie  and  Slae,  * The  cuckow  routs.'  In 
Ichthyology,  the  English  name  of  Labrus  coquns, 
a British  fish,  with  a purple  back  and  yellow 
belly : it  is  twelve  inches  in  length. 

Cookery,  kook'ur-e,  s.  The  art  of  dressing  or 
preparing  victuals  for  the  table. 

Cookia,  kook'e-a,  i.  (in  honour  of  the  celebrated 
Captain  Cook.)  The  Wampus-tree,  a genus  of 
small  tree* ; the  fruit  of  C.  punctata,  or  Dotted 
wampee-tree,  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  is 
told  in  the  Canton  markets.  It  is  rather  acrid, 
but  sweet : Order,  Aurantiace*. 

Cook-room,  kook'rootn,  i.  A room  in  which  pro- 
visions are  prepared  for  the  ship's  crew ; a room 
for  cooking. 

Cool,  kool,  a.  (col,  Sax.  tod,  Dut.)  Somewhat 
cold ; approaching  to  cold ; not  zealous ; not  ar- 
dent or  angry ; not  fond ; deliberate ; indifferent ; 
— i.  freedom  from  heat ; soft  and  refreshing ; 
coldness;  moderate  temperature; — v.  a.  ( colian. 
Sax.  koden,  Dut.)  to  make  cool ; to  allay  heat ; 
to  quiet  passion;  to  calm  anger;  to  moderate 
zeal ; to  render  indifferent ; — v.  n.  to  become  less 
hot;  to  become  less  warm  with  regard  to  passion, 
zeal,  or  inclination. 

Cooler,  koul'lur,  a.  A shallow  vessel,  exposing 
great  surface,  u*ed  by  brewers  and  distillers  for 
cooling  worts ; that  which  has  the  quality  of  cool- 
ing, or  abating  excitement;  a vessel  in  which 
liquors  or  substances  are  cooled. 

Cool- headed,  koolhed-cd,  a.  Having  a temper 
free  from  excitement  or  passion. 

Coolish,  kool  lisb,  a.  Approaching  to  cold. 
Coolly,  kool'le,  ad.  Without  heat  or  sharp  cold ; 
without  passion,  ardour,  or  precipitate  haste;  in 
a cool  manner. 

Coolness,  kool'nes,  a Gentle  cold;  a moderate 
or  mild  degree  of  cold ; want  of  ardour  or  affection; 
disinclination ; freedom  from  passion. 


Coolt,  kool'le,  a An  East  Indian  road  porter. 

Coom,  koom,  8.  ( eamlxmis , Fr.)  Soot  that  gathers 
over  an  oven’s  mouth ; also  the  black  greasy  sub- 
stance which  exudes  from  tho  naves  of  carriage 
wheels.  In  Scotland,  the  term  Is  applied  to  soot 
and  the  dost  of  coal. 

Coomb,)  koom,  t.  (derivation  doubtful.)  A dry 

Comb,  ) measure  containing  four  bushels. 

Coop,  koop,  t.  ( kvypc,  Dut.)  A barrel;  a vessel 
for  the  preservation  of  liquids;  a box  or  cage 
barred  on  one  side  lor  keeping  poultry ; a pen  for 
animals ; a tumbrel  or  cart  enclosed  with  boards  ; 

— v.  a.  to  shut  up  in  a narrow  compass;  to  con- 
fine; to  cage  or  put  in  a coon. 

Cooper,  koo'pe,  a {coupe,  Fr.)  A motion  in  dan- 
cing. 

Cooper,  koo 'pur,  i.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  barrels,  tubs,  &c. 

COOPERAQE,  koo'pur-idj,  t.  The  place  or  work- 
shop where  cooper's  work  is  done ; the  price  for 
cooper’s  work. 

Co-operate,  ko-op'er-ate,  r.  n.  ( co-opcrer , Fr.) 

To  labour  jointly  with  another  to  the  same  end ; 
to  act  together  or  concur  in  producing  the  same 
end. 

Co-operation,  ko-op-er-a'shun,  a The  act  of 
contributing  or  concurring  to  the  same  end. 

Co-operative,  ko-op'er-ay-tiv,  a.  Promoting  the 
same  end  by  joint  endeavour. 

Co-operator,  ko-op'er-ay-tur,  a.  One  who  unites 
his  endeavours  with  others  to  promote  the  same 
end. 

Cooperia,  koo- pe 're- a,  a A genus  of  plants:  Or- 
der, Amaryllidace*. 

Co-optate,  ko-op’tate,  v.  a.  {co-opto,  Lat)  To 
choose. — Obsolete. 

Co-opt ation,  ko-op-ta'shon,  a Adoption;  as- 
sumption. 

Co-ordi.n  ate,  ko-awr'de-nate,  a.  (con,  together,  and 
ordinahu,  placed  in  order,  Lat)  Holding  the 
same  rank ; being  of  equal  order ; not  being  sub- 
ordinate. 

Co-ordinatelt,  ko-awr'de-nate-le,  ad.  In  the 
same  rank  or  relation ; without  subordination. 

Co-ordinateness,  ko-awr'de-nate-nev-  The  state 
of  being  co-ordinate;  equality  of  order  and  rank.  , 

Co-ordinates,  ko-awr'de-nayts,  a pi  In  Ana-  | 
lytical  Geometry,  the  mean  lines,  angles,  See.  to 
which  points  under  consideration  are  referred,  and 
by  means  of  which  their  position  is  determined,  i 
Co-ordinates  either  determine  the  position  of  a | 
point  in  space  or  in  a plane,  which  is  understood 
to  contain  all  the  figures  under  consideration.  ! 
They  determine  position  either  by  straight  lines 
only,  or  by  a straight  line  and  angle:  in  the  latter 
case  they  are  termed  polar  co-ordinates . 
Co-ordination,  ko-awr-de-na'shun,  a The  state  of 
holding  equal  rank,  or  of  standing  in  the  same  re-  . 
lution  to  something  higher ; collateralness. 

Coot,  koot,  i.  In  Ornithology,  the  English  name 
of  tho  genus  Fulica.  The  common  coot,  Fvlica 
atra,  is  about  eighteen  inches  long ; hides  red ; 
legs  gremish;  the  g«uter  yellow.  It  makes  its 
nest  of  flags  on  the  margin  of  lakes,  and  lays  from 
six  to  fourteen  eggs,  which  are  white,  tinged,  and 
spotted  with  white : Family,  Raillidoj. 

Coot-foot,  koot 'fit,  a In  Ornithology,  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  genus  Lobipes.  The  red  coot, 
L.  hyperboreut,  breeds  in  several  small  lakes  in 
Orkney.  The  crown  and  nape  over  tho  eye,  and 
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aides  of  the  breast,  are  of  a deep  ash-grey  colour; 

I aides  and  front  of  the  neck  reddish ; eggs  olire, 
with  crowded  black  spots.  In  Orkney  it  is  called 
the  water-snipe. 

| Cop,  kop,  9.  (Saxon,  kop,  Dot)  The  head;  the 

I top  of  anything ; cob -castle,  properly  cop-castle , a 
castle  on  a hill ; a tuft  on  the  bend  of  birds. 
Copaiba,  ko-pa'ba,  > ».  The  copaiba  or  caphri 
Capiti,  ka-piv'e,  J balsam  is  an  oily  resinous 
exudation  from  the  South  American  tree,  Co- 
pnifrra  officinalis ; as  a drug  it  is  used  as  a diu- 
retic, &C. 

1 CoPAiPKiiA,  ko-pay-ifer-a,  t.  ( copaiba , the  Brazilian 
name  for  the  balsam  of  capiri,  and  fero,  I bear, 
Lat.)  The  balsam  of  the  Capivi-tree,  a genus  of 
Leguminous  trees,  natives  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indian  Islands  and  South  America:  Tribe,  Cas- 
' sieax 

I Copal,  ko'pal,  s.  (an  American  name  given  to  clear 
gnms.)  A colourless  or  transparent,  or  nearly 
transparent  resin,  slightly  yellow,  obtained  from 
j the  Mexican  plant  Rhus  oopallinum,  and  from 
| Elaeocarpua  copaliferua,  a native  of  the  East  In- 
dies. Coped  varnish  is  prepared  by  heating  eight 
ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  a matrass,  with  the 
heat  of  a salt-water  bath ; as  soon  as  this  reaches 
the  boiling  point,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  oopal, 
reduced  to  powder,  is  thrown  in,  and  the  vessel 
kept  in  a state  of  circular  motion. 

Copalchb  Bark,  ko-palsh'  bdtrk,  s.  One  of  the 
Mexican  names  for  the  bark  of  Croton  pscudo- 
1 china,  a variety  of  the  well-known  bark  and  tome 
J drug,  Cascarilla. — Which  see. 

| Co palin e,  kop'a-lin,  a.  A peculiar  substance  dis- 
covered in  copal. 

Copal-tree,  ko'pal-tre,  s.  The  Valeris  Indies,  a 
tall  tree,  a native  of  Malabar,  called  in  the  Bidi- 
noae  country  the  Dammer-tree.  When  wounded 
it  discharges  a dear  pellocdd  resin,  acrid  and  bit- 
ter to  the  taste,  which  after  a time  becomes  yel- 
low, and  brittle  like  glass,  forming  a kind  of  oo- 
pal, by  which  name  it  is  generally  known  in  India. 
The  purest  specimens  of  the  gnm  are  made  into 
ornaments,  termed  amber,  to  which  it  bears  a 
strong  external  resemblance. 

Coparcenary,  ko-pdr'se-na-re,  ».  (cow,  and  par- 
ticeps,  Lat.)  In  Law,  an  estate  is  said  to  be  in 
coparcenary  when  it  descends  from  an  ancestor  to 
two  or  more  persons. 

Coparcener,  ko-pdr'se-nnr,  9.  (con,  and  particeps , 
a partner,  Lat.)  A coheir;  one  who  baa  an  equal 
portion  in  the  i alien  tan  00  of  an  ancestor. 

Cop  arc  ENT. — See  Coparcenary. 

Copartment. — See  Compartment, 

Copartner,  ko-pdrt'nur,  9.  (co,  and  partner .)  One 
who  baa  a share  in  some  common  stock  or  busi- 
ness ; one  equally  concerned ; a sharer ; a partner ; 
a partaker. 

; Copartnership,  ko-pdrt'nur-ship,  9.  Joint  con- 
cern in  business ; the  state  of  bearing  an  equal 
part,  or  possessing  an  equal  share. 

Copartxery,  ko-p<Jrt'nur~e,  ».  Copartnership. 
Copatain,  ko'pa-tune,  a.  High  raised ; pointed. — 
Obsolete. 

Oh,  fine  villain!  a silken  doublet,  a velvet  hose,  a 
scarlet  cloak,  and  a copo&im  hat. — chaks. 

Copatiuot,  ko-pa'tre-ot,  9.  A joint  or  fellow- 
patriot. 

Cope,  kope,  9.  ( carppe,  Sax.)  A sacerdotal  cloak 
or  vestment  worn  in  sacred  ministrations ; any- 
40* 
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thing  which  is  spread  over  the  bead,  as  the  con- 
cave of  the  sky,  or  the  archwork  over  an  entrance ; 
also,  the  name  of  an  ancient  tribute  due  to  the 
king  or  lord  of  the  soil  out  of  certain  lead  mines 
in  Derbyshire ; — e.  a.  to  cover  as  with  a oope ; to 
contend  with;  to  oppose;  to  embrace;  to  reward;  I 
to  give  in  return. — Obsolete  in  the  last  three 
senses. 

Three  thousand  ducats  due  unto  the  Jew, 

We  freely  oope  you r courteous  pains  withal.— tfkab. 

— v.  n.  to  contend  ; to  struggle ; to  strive ; to  ^ 
encounter ; to  interchange  kindness  or  sentiments. 

Coper  an,  kope'man,  9.  A chapman. — Obsolete. 

He  would  hav*  sold  his  part  of  paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a eogwaMik— 

Ben  Jonion, 

Copernican,  ko-per'ne-kan,  a.  Relating  to  the 
astronomical  system  of  Copernicus. 

Copernicia,  kop-er-nish'e-a,  s.  (in  memory  of  the  I 
astronomer  Copernicus.)  A genus  of  plants:  j 
Order,  Palmacctc. 

Copksmatb,  kops'mate,  a.  A companion  or  friend. 
— Obsolete. 

Misshapen  time,  oopesmate  of  ugly  night — Shakt, 

Copestone,  kop'stone,  9.  Head  or  topstone. 

Copheab,  kofe-as,  or  ko'fe-as,  9.  ( kophot , Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Suarian  reptiles : Family,  Scincoidm. 

Cophiab,  ko'fe-as,  1.  (kophos,  deaf,  or  senseless, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  venomous  serpents,  in  which 
the  tail  is  simple ; the  head  large,  broad,  sub- 
triangular,  and  covered  with  scales;  the  sub- 
caudal  plates  double:  Family,  Croialidie. 

Cophobib,  ko-fo'sia,  9.  ( kophon,  deaf,  Gr.)  In 
Pathology,  deafness. 

Copiko,  ko'ping,  9.  In  Architecture,  the  upper 
covering  or  top  course  of  a walL 

Copier,  kop'e-ur,  ) 9.  One  who  copies  the  writ- 

Copyibt,  kop'e-ist,)  ings  of  another ; a tran- 
scriber ; an  imitator ; a plagiary. 

COPIOUS,  ko'pc-us,  a.  (copuma,  Lat.)  Plentiful ; 
abundant;  exuberant;  in  great  quantities;  abound- 
ing in  words  or  images;  not  barren;  not  con- 
cise. 

Copiously,  ko'pe-ns-le,  ad.  Plentifully;  abun- 
dantly ; in  great  quantities ; without  brevity  or 
conciseness;  diffusely. 

Copiousness,  ko'pe-us-ncs,  1.  Plenty;  abun- 
dance; great  quantity;  diffusion;  exuberance  of 
ttyle. 

Copland,  kopland,  s.  A piece  of  ground  termi- 
nating in  an  acute  angle. 

Coplant,  ko-plant',  v.  a.  To  plant  together. 

Co  PORTION,  ko- pore 'ah  on,  9.  Equal  share. — Ob- 
s-detc. 

Copped,  kop'ped,  ) a.  Rising  to  a point  or 

Coppled,  kop'pld,  > head. 

Copper,  kop'pur,  ».  (koper,  Dut.  cuprum,  lat.  a 
name  said  to  be  derived  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.) 

A metal  of  a reddish  colour,  and  capable  of  receiv-  * 
ing  a good  polish ; when  rubbed  it  emits  a dis- 
agreeable smell.  Its  preparations  are  mil  poisonous,  j 
Copper  is  malleable  in  both  the  hot  and  cold  states, 
and  can  be  bent  into  very  thin  plates.  Native 
copper  consists  of  97.8  per  cent,  of  pure  copper, 
with  a trace  of  gold  and  iron.  It  is  of  a reddish-  1 
yellow  colour,  with  a tinge  of  brown ; often  tar-  | 
nished  black  externally.  It  occurs  in  cubical  and  1 
octahedral  crystals ; often  in  macules ; also  capil-  | 
lary,  dentritic,  or  in  thin  plates  filling  crevices,  and  | 
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massive : when  isolated  and  rubbed  it  acquires 
vitreous  electricity : sp.  gr.  8.6— 8.9 ; its  equiva- 
lent, 81.6;  symbol,  Cu. 

The  chemical  compounds  of  oopper  and  their  for- 
mula; are  as  follow  : — 


Black  or  Protoxide, 

Cu 

Cu 

Cu 

2Cu 

2Cu 

2Cu 

Sulphuret, 

3Cu 

Triphospburet, C 4-3P 

Subeesqui-pboaphuret, Cu  -}-  2P 

Copper,  Bisulphurei  of,  or  Corel  line,  occurs  in 
black  or  greenish-blue  incrustations,  haring  the 
appearance  of  spiders’  webs;  deposited  round  the 
fuinernles  of  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It 
consists  of  copper,  66;  and  sulphur,  82. 

Copper,  Black;  Cojrper  Black,  or  Melaconise , is  of 
a black  or  blackish  - brown  colour,  friable  and 
heavy ; never  crystalized.  It  consists  of  copper, 
79.88;  and  oxygen,  20.17. 

Copper,  Blue;  A zurile,  Azure  Copper  Ore,  or 
Prismatic  Azure  Malachite,  is  of  an  azure  or  Ber- 
lin-blue colour,  with  sometimes  a tinge  of  black. 
It  occurs  crystalized  in  a great  variety  of  forms, 
and  consists  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  70 ; carbonic 
acid,  24 ; water,  6 : sp.gr.  8.6— 8.77. 

Copper,  Emerald. — See  Dioptuse. 

COPPER,  Grey;  Tetrahedral  Copper  G lance,  or Pana- 
basc,  is  of  a steel-grey  or  iron-black  colour,  end 
contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  varia- 
ble quantities  of  arsenic,  iron,  sulphur,  silver,  and 
sometimes  antimony:  sp.  gr.  4.4  — 6.2.  Copper 
pyrites,  the  most  abundant  ore  of  copper,  is  of  a 
brass-yellow  colour,  rather  deeper  than  that  of 
iron  pyrites,  from  which  it  is  easily  distinguished 
by  its  yielding  to  the  knife.  The  crystals  are 
tetrahedrons,  having  the  solid  angles  replaced. 

Copper,  Green  Carbonate  of,  or  Fibrous  Malachite, 
is  of  various  shades  of  green,  and  occurs  in  slender 
fibres,  which  are  sometimes  fasiculated,  and  some- 
times stellated.  It  contains  about  70  per  cent,  of 
copper,  20  of  carbonic  acid,  and  8 or  9 of  water. 

Copper,  Hydrous  Fhosjthate  of,  occurs  both  massive 
and  crystaliied.  The  colour  of  the  massive  va- 
rieties is  emerald-green,  striated,  with  blackish- 
green.  The  crystals  are  generally  dull,  and  of  a 
blackish-green  colour  externally,  and,  by  trans- 
mitted light,  emerald  green.  It  consiats  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  21.687;  oxide  of  copper,  62.847; 
water,  16.464:  sp.  gr.  4.2 — 4.3. 

Copper,  Muriate  of. — See  Atacamite. 

Copper,  Octahedral  Arseniate  of  or  Lenticular 
Co/jper  Ore,  is  of  a sky-blue,  smalt-blue,  deep 
grass,  or  verdigris-green  colour,  and  is  crystalized 
in  obtuse  rectangular  prisms.  It  consists  of  ar- 
senic acid,  49.00;  oxide  of  copper,  14.00;  and 
water,  35.00.  A specimen  analyzed  by  Wachfc- 
bachcr  contained  oxide  of  copper,  86.19;  arsenic, 
20.79;  water,  22.24;  alumina,  8.03;  oxide  of 
iron,  3.41 ; phosphoric  arid,  8.61 ; silica,  4.04. 

Copper,  Oblique  Prismatic  Arseniate  qf,  or  Radi- 
ated Acicular  Oiiveuite,  is  of  a bluish -black,  pass- 
ing into  a deep  black  colour ; occurs,  though 
rarely,  in  oblique  rbotnboidal  prisms,  often  trans- 
parent, and  of  a beautiful  greenish-blue  colour  by 
transmitted  light.  It  is  composed  of  oxide  of 


copper.  64;  arsenic  add,  80;  water,  16;  sp.  gr. 
4.1-4.28. 

Copper,  Phosphate  of,  or  Diprismatic  Olive  Mala- 
chite, occurs  crystalized,  and  in  radiated  masses; 
externally  the  crystals  are  greenish  or  blackish- 
green,  resplendent  with  uneven  surfaces.  It  con- 
sists of  phosphoric  add,  28.7;  oxide  of  copper, 
68.6;  water,  7.4. 

Copper  Pyrites,  Octahedral  or  variegated,  occurs 
both  massive  and  crystalized,  of  a copper-red  or 
tombac- brown  colour;  in  the  crystalized  varieties 
the  latter  colour  prevails,  with  an  irridescent 
tarnish,  generally  blue,  sometimes  yellow.  It 
contains  from  19  to  28  per  cent,  of  sulphur;  7 
to  18  per  cent,  of  iron;  and  from  58  to  61  of 
copper. 

Copper,  Red  Oxide  of  or  Octahedral  Copper  Ore, 
occurs  crystalized  in  the  form  of  the  octahedron 
and  its  varieties,  and  is  of  a red,  sometimes  crim- 
son-red colour.  It  contains  about  70  per  cent,  of 
copper,  and  10  of  oxygen ; sp.  gr.  5.6— 6.1. 

COPPER,  JRhomboidal  A rseniate  of,  Prismatic  Copper, 
or  Copper  Mica,  is  of  a grass-green  or  emerald- 
green  colour.  It  occurs  in  six-sided  tabular  crystals, 
of  which  the  lateral  planes  are  trapeziums.  Its 
constituents  are  from  39  to  58  per  cent,  of  oxide  ' 
of  copper;  21  to  43  of  arsenic  arid;  water,  17  j 
to  21 ; sp.gr.  2.5 — 2.6. 

Copper,  Right  lYismatic  Arseniate  of,  Prismatic 
Olive  Malachite,  Acicular  Olivenitc,  or  Acicular  j 
Arseniate  of  Copper,  &c.,  is  of  an  olive-green, 
pistachio-green,  or  black -green  colour,  passing  into 
liver- brown  and  wood-brown.  It  occurs  in  pris-  i 
mntic  crystals.  Its  varieties  are  capillary  or  ami-  j 
anthifonn  arseniate  of  copper,  and  bematitic  or  : 
wood  arseniate  of  copper.  It  is  composed  of  abont 
60  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  40  of  arsenic  acid, 
sometimes  associated  with  water  and  phosphoric 
arid. 

Copper,  Silenvrei  of,  or  Berzeline,  occurs  in  masses 
having  an  impalpable  composition,  and  of  a silver- 
white  colour.  It  consists  of  copper,  64;  and 
silenium,  40. 

Copper,  Sulphuret  of,  Vritreovs  Copper , or  Copper 
Glance,  is  of  a lead  or  iron-grey  colour.  It  occurs  ’ 
crystalized  in  regular  six-sided  prisms.  It  con- 
tains about  80  per  cent,  of  copper,  12  to  20  of 
snlphur,  and  a little  iron. 

Copper,  Sulphate  of,  Blue  Vitriol,  or  Cyanose , is 
of  a deep  sky-blue  colour,  passing  sometimes  into  j 
bluish-green ; occurs  massive,  staJactitic,  and  pul-  | 
verent.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  copper,  82.13;  j 
sulphuric  arid,  31.57;  water,  36.30.  A specimen  ; 
from  Mexico,  analyzed  by  Berthier,  contained  oxide 
of  copper,  66.2;  sulphuric  add,  16.6;  water,  17.2. 

Copper,  Vektl  Blue,  is  a compound  of  oxide  of 
copper,  sulphuric  acid,  silica,  and  zinc.  It  con- 
sists of  short  delicate  fibres  of  a smalt- bine  colour, 
frequently  grouped  in  spherical  globules,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  divergement  of  the  capillary  crystals 
from  a centre. 

Copper,  kop'pur,  a.  Conaisting  of  copper ; — v.  a. 
to  cover  with  copper. 

Copperas,  kop'pur-aa,  t.  ( kopparosa,  Ital.  cou-  i 
perose , Fr.)  Sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol. 

It  crystalizes  into  transparent  rhomboidal  prisms, 
has  a strong  styptic  taste,  and  reddens  vegetable 
bines. 

Copper  Butterflies,  or  Coppers. — See  Ly- 
cocna. 
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OOPPERWH— COPROTASIA. 


COPSE— COPYRIGHT. 


Coppkrish,  kop'pur-iah,  a.  Containing  copper; 
rewnnbling  copper. 

COPRR-VICKKL,  kop'pur-nik'el,  #.  A native 
arson uret  of  nickel,  a mineral  of  a copper  colour, 
found  in  Westphalia. 

Copper-nose,  kop'pur-nore,  t.  A red  nose, 

j I had  at  Here  Helen's  golden  tongue  had  commended 

Troilue  fur  a wi<per-tto$t.—  Skaks. 

Copperpi.ate,  kop'pur- plate,  t.  A plate  of  cop- 
per, flattened,  smoothed,  and  polished,  on  which 
designs  are  engraved. 

Coppersmith,  kop'por-smitA,  a.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  construct  and  manufacture  articles 
from  copper. 

CorpRRT,  kop'pur-e,  a.  Containing  copper;  made 
of  copper. 

Coppice,  kop'pis,)  a ( coopiz , Norm.)  A wood  of 

Copse,  kops,  ) small  growth ; a place  over- 
grown with  short  wood;  a wood  cut  at  stated 
tiroes  for  fuel. 

Copple-dust,  kop'pl-dust,  i.  A powder  used  in 
purifying  metals. 

Coppl  e-stones,  kop'pl-stonre,^  t Boulders. — 

Cobble-stones,  kob'bl-stonxe,)  Which  see. 

Co  pr  ac  rati  a,  kop-ra-kra'she-a,  t.  ( bopros , excre- 
ment, and  aJcrutria,  want  of  command,  Gr.)  In- 
voluntary discharge  of  ficces,  or  excrements. 

Coprin  us,  kop-ri'nus,  s.  (/Lopros,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Fungi : Older,  HymenomycetL 

Copris,  kop'ris,  i.  (bopros,  Gr.)  A genus  of  in- 
sects, so  named  from  their  living  and  burrowing 
in  dung : Subfamily,  Scarabamimc,  or  True  Sca- 
rab*. 

| Coprobis,  kop'ro-bia,  ) a.  (bopros,  and  Wo#, 

Copkobicb,  ko-pro'be-us.)  life,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
insects  of  the  Scarab  family,  which  live  in  dung: 
Subfamily,  Scarab  mine. 

Copkolite,  kop'ro-lite,  #.  ( hoproa , and  lilhot,  a 
atone,  Gr.)  The  petrified  fecea  of  fishes,  reptiles, 
or  other  animals.  CoproliU*  occur  abundantly 
in  certain  formations,  snch  as  the  Lias  and  the 
Coal  strata:  the  former  containing  those  of  the 
fish-lixards  of  that  period,  and  the  latter  of  the 
aauroid  fishes ; the  other  remains  of  teeth,  scales, 
&c.  are  very  abundant 

Coprolitic,  kop-ro-lit'ik,  a.  Composed  of  oopro- 
lites ; containing  coprolitea. 

Copromesia,  kop-ro-me'xhe-a,  > #.  (koprot,  and 
I Coprombsis,  kop-ro-me'sia,  j emctia,  vomit- 
ing, Gr.)  Vomiting  of  faces. 

COPROFUAOA,  kop-rofa-ga,  > t.  (koprot,  dong, 

■ Coprophaoans,  kop-rofa-ganz,)  and  phtujo,  I 
: eat,  Gr.)  A section  of  Lamellicorn  beetles,  so 

named  from  their  living  in  and  upon  the  dung  of 
animals. 

Copropuaoous,  kop-ro-fs'gua,  a.  (bopros,  and 
phago,  I eat,  Gr.)  Feeding  on  excrements. 

1 CoPKOPfii lus,  kop-ro-fil'ns,  #.  ( koprot , and  phih, 

: I love,  Gr.)  A gen  ns  of  Coleopterous  insects : 

; Family,  Brachelytra. 

: Coprophori A,  kop-ro-fo're-a,  #.  (koprot,  and phoro, 
i I carry  away,  Gr.)  Evacuation  of  faeces, 
i Copsosclerosis,  kop-ro-skle-  ro'sia,  #.  (koprot, 
and  ikbrot,  hard,  Gr.)  Induration  of  the  faces. 
|j  Coprosma,  kop-ros'ma,  #.  ( koprot , and  wine, 
] smell,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cincboua- 
oeia 

Co  P rota  SI  a,  kop-ro-ta'xhe-a,  t.  (koprot,  and  sta- 
, tit , stoppage,  Gr.)  Complete  obstruction  of  the 
boweU. 


Copse,  kops,  r.  o.  To  preserve  underwoods. 

Copst,  kop'se,  a.  Having  copse*. 

Coptic,  kop'tic,  a.  Relating  to  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  called  Copts,  or  Cojtthi , as 
distinguished  from  the  Arabians  and  other  inhabi-  i 
tints  of  modern  Egypt; — #.  the  language  of  the 
Copts. 

CoPTlS,  kop'tis,  ».  (kopto,  I cut)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Ranunculaceas. 

Coptodera,  kop-tod'e-ra,  #.  I split,  dent, 

the  summit  or  peak,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects:  Family,  Carabidae. 

Copula,  kop'u-la,  #.  (Latin,  a bond  or  tie.)  In 
Logic,  that  part  of  a proposition  which  affirms  or 
denies  the  predicate  of  the  subject. 

Copulate,  kop'u-late,  r.  a,  (copub,  Lat.)  To 
unite;  to  copjoio;  to  link  together; — r.  n.  to 
come  together  scxnally ; — a.  joined. 

Copulation,  kop-u-la'shun,  #.  (copulaHo,  Lat.) 
Union  of  the  two  sexes  ; coition. 

Copulative,  kop'u-lay-tiv,  a.  That  unites  or 
couples.  Copulative  propositions,  in  Logic,  those 
where  the  subject  and  predicate  are  so  linked  to- 
gether, that  they  may  be  all  severally  affirmed  or 
denied  one  after  another; — «.  a conjunction; 
conjunction  by  marriage.— Obsolete  in  the  last 
sense. 

Copt,  kop'pe,  t.  ( copie , Fr.)  A transcript  from  the 
architype  or  original;  a single  book,  or  set  of 
books,  as  a good  or  fair  copy;  the  autograph; 
the  original;  that  from  which  anything  is  copied; 
an  imitation  of  an  original  work,  as  a picture  or 
statue;  abundance;  plenty. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
two  senses.  Copy , among  Letterpress  Printers, 
the  manuscript,  or  original,  of  a book  given  to  be 
printed.  Copy-book,  a book  in  which  copies  are 
written  for  learners  to  imitate ; — r.  a.  to  tran- 
scribe; to  write  after  an  original;  to  imitate;  to 
endeavour  to  resemble;  to  form  after  a model; 
to  follow  as  a pattern ; — r.  n.  to  do  anything  in 
imitation  of  something  elso ; to  try  to  resemble. 

Copter,  kop'pe-ur,  > #.  A transcriber;  an  imi- 

Coptibt,  koppe- iat, ) tator. 

Copthold,  kop'pe-holde,  #.  In  Law,  a species  of 
customary  estate,  held  by  virtue  of  a copy  of 
court  roll ; that  is,  where  the  tenant’s  title  is  evi- 
denced by  a copy  of  the  rolls  of  a manor,  made  by 
the  steward  of  s lord's  court. 

Copyholder,  kop'pe-hole’dur,  #.  One  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  land  in  copyhold. 

Copyright,  kop'pe-rite,  #.  In  Law,  the  right  of  , 
property  in  a literary  or  musical  composition  vested 
in  an  author.  The  law  of  copyright  gives  pro- 
tection for  the  period  of  forty-two  years  in  all 
cases ; but  should  an  author  survive  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work  forty-two  years,  the  protection 
still  continues  daring  his  lifetime,  and  for  seven 
years  after  his  death.  Articles  furnished  to  maga- 
zines, reviews,  &c.,  though  paid  for  by  the  pub- 
lisher, cannot  be  published  separately  without  the 
consent  of  the  author;  the  right  of  publishing  them,  ! 
in  any  form  ho  pleases,  reverts  to  him  or  his  as- 
signees at  the  end  of  twenty -eight  years  from  ( 
their  first  appearance,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
terms  specified  for  other  works.  The  protection 
given  to  authors,  by  statute,  of  copyright,  ia 
coupled  with  the  condition  of  presenting  five  copies  | 
of  every  work,  if  demanded,  to  certain  public  li-  | 
braries ; namely,  that  of  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  j 
the  British  Museum,  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edin-  ! 


COQUELICOT — CORAL. 


CORALLACEOUS— CORB. 


burg! i ; Public  Library  of  Cambridge,  and  that  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Coquelicot,  koke'le-ko,  «.  (French  name.)  The 
wild,  red,  or  corn  poppy,  a troublesome  weed  in 
corn- fields.  The  Pa paver  Rboeus  of  Linna-us; 
al»o,  the  name  given  to  a colour  of  the  same  red 
tint. 

Coquet,  > ko-ket',  a.  (coquet,  Fr.)  A gay,  vola- 

Coquktte,  > tile,  airy  girl,  who  endeavours  to  gain 
admirers  by  affected  maimers ; a vain  woman ; a 
jilt. 

Coquet,  ko-ket',  v.  a.  To  entertain  with  compli- 
ments and  amorous  tattle ; to  treat  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  amorous  tenderness ; — v.  a.  to  act  the 
lover ; to  entice  by  blandishments. 

CoQUETisn,  ko-ket  lab,  a.  Affecting  the  manners 
of  a coquette. 

COQUETRY,  ko-ket're,  t.  Affectation  of  amoroos 
advances;  desire  of  attracting  notice. 

Cou,  kor,  a.  The  measure  of  a pottle ; an  old  He- 
brew measure. — Obsolete. 

Ye  shall  offer  the  tenth  part  of  a bath  out  of  the  oor, 

which  is  an  homer  of  ten  baths. — Kxtk.  xlv.  14. 

In  Anatomy,  the  heart.  Cor  Caroli,  a constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere,  situated  between 
the  Coma  Berenida  and  Ursa  Major,  so  termed 
by  Dr.  Halley  in  honour  of  King  Charles  I of 
England.  Cor  Hydras,  a fixed  star  of  the  first  ; 
magnitude  in  the  cons  tel  lat  ion  Hydra.  Cor 
Leonis,  or  Rcgulua,  a fixed  star  of  the  first  mag-  j 
nitude  in  the  constellation  Leo. 

Cokacus,  ko-ru'sbe-aa,  s.  ( korax , a crow,  Or.) 
The  Rollers,  a genua  of  Asiatic  birds,  allied  to 
jays:  Family,  Corvids. 

Cokacina,  koras’e-na,  s.  (korax,  a crow,  Gr.)  A 
genua  of  birds,  separated  from  the  true  crows  by 
Yicillot;  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of 
the  Coraciiitt,  or  fruit  crows,  by  the  front  and 
base  of  the  bill  being  protected  by  short  thick 
feather*. 

CuracinwE,  ko-rasVne,  s.  (coracwwi,  one  of  the 
genera.)  The  Fruit  Crows,  a subfamily  of  the 
Corvid*,  or  Crow  family,  natives  of  South  America: 
Tribe,  Conirostrca. 

Coraci.e,  kor'a-kl,  ».  (cwrtcgle,  Welsh.)  A boat  1 
used  in  Wales  by  fishermen,  made  by  drawing 
leather  or  oil-cloth  upon  a frame  of  wicker  work. 

Coracobkacuialis,  kor'a-ko-bra-ke-a'lis,  a.  The 
Cor soo-brachial  muscle.  In  Anatomy,  a muscle 
situated  on  the  interior  and  superior  part  of  the 
arm,  and  extending  from  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula  to  the  middle  of  the  internal  border 
of  the  o»  brvchii  Its  use  is  to  raise  the  arm  , 
upwards  and  forwards. 

Coracoid,  kor'a-koyd,  a.  ( korax,  a raven,  and  ; 
tidot,  resemblance,  Gr.)  Resembling  a raven’s  j 
beak.  In  Anatomy,  certain  processes  are  so  de- 
signated, as  the  coracoid  processes  of  the  scapula; 
the  coracoid  ligament  (ligament  corcoidien , Fr.), 
a minute  fibrous  band,  by  which  the  superior  bor- 
der of  the  scapula  is  converted  into  a foramen, 
for  the  transit  of  the  supra- scapular  branch  of  the 
axillaiy  artery. 

Coraco-radial,  kor'a-ko-ra'de-nl,  a.  An  epithet 
applied  by  Winslow  to  the  Biceps  flexor  cubiti 
muscle,  as  attached  to  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula  and  the  radius. 

Coral,  kor' al,  i.  (korallto n,  probably  from  Icon,  a 
daughter,  and  als,  the  sea,  Gr.)  A calcareous 
marine  production  secreted  by  polypi. 


CokaLLACEOI/8,  kor-al-la'shuB,  o.  Like  coral,  or 
partuking  of  its  qualities. 

Cokali.e,  ko-ralle,  t.  A genus  of  serpents,  allied 
to  the  Boas:  Family,  Serpentia. 

Cokallia,  ko-rnl'le-a,  i.  A family  of  Corticiferous 
Polvpuria,  in  which  the  animals  are  hydrifonn, 
with  iuternal  ovaria,  and  ten  tentacula  irregularly 
scattered  on  the  surfaoe  of  a compound  polvparium, 
formed  externally  of  a living  gclati nose-cretaceous  j 
substance,  and  internally  of  a solid,  homy,  or  cal-  j 
caroous  axis,  concentrically  laminated,  with  a large 
base,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  foreign  aub-  j 
stances. 

Coralliperi,  kor-al-lif'fer-e,  i.  (Aorallion,  and  1 
fero,  I bear,  Gr.)  In  Zoology,  an  order  of  Zoo- 
philes, the  species  of  which  were  long  considered 
as  marine  plants;  the  calcareous  secretions  of 
minute  animals  called  polypi,  more  or  less  analo- 
gous to  Actine  or  Hydra;,  connected  by  a common 
body,  and  nourished  in  common,  so  that  what  is 
eaten  by  one  goes  to  the  nutrition  of  the  general 
fabric,  and  of  all  the  other  polypi.  Their  volition 
aeems  also  to  be  in  common,  at  least  in  the  free 
species,  such  as  the  Peunatulas,  which  are  seen 
swimming  by  the  contractions  of  their  stems,  and 
the  combined  motions  of  their  polypi 

Co  HALL  1 FORM,  kor’al-  le-  fswrm,  a.  Shaped  like  coral. 

Cokallina,  kor-al-li'oa,  s.  Corallines,  a genus  of 
the  Pseudoxoaria,  in  which  the  stem  and  brandies 
are  flabelliform ; trichntomous,  with  distinct  articu- 
lations, the  upper  ones  being  compressed  and  di- 
lated ; the  pores  obscure. 

Coralline,  kor'al-line,  a.  ( corallin,  Fr.  corallmo , 
ItaL)  Composed  of  coral;  resembling  coral;  of 
the  colour  of  sral ; — s.  a zoophyte,  in  which  each 
polypus  is  contained  in  a calcareous  or  horny  shell 
without  any  central  axia;  also,  the  animal  which 
secrets  coral ; a polypus. 

Corallium  Rubrim,  kor- a]  'le-um  rtf 'bruin,  # 
Red  coral.  The  Gorgoni*  nobilia  of  Linnarna,  a 
genus  and  species  of  coral,  a native  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  cells  of  which  are  immersed  in  a 
thin  external  fleshy  ligament ; the  axia  is  thick, 
strong,  solid,  striated,  ramified,  and  fixed  by  a 
broad  basis:  Family,  Corellis. 

CORALLODENDRON,kor-al-o-den'drun,s.(X‘oraf/i'/n, 

and  dendron , a tree,  Gr.)  The  Coral-tree. — Set- 
Erythrina. 

Coralloid,  kor'al-loyd,  > a.  (coral,  and  eidot, 

Coralloldal,  kor-al-loyd'al,)  form,  Gr.)  Re- 
sembling the  form  of  coral. 

Cora  L lob  Hi  z A,  kor-al-lo-ri'sa,  s.  (korallion,  and 
rhezu,  a root,  Gr.  in  reference  to  its  branched 
roots,  which  have  the  resemblance  of  coral)  Co- 
ral root,  a genus  of  plants,  one  of  the  species  of 
which,  C.  mtuita,  the  Ophrys  oorellorhiza  of  Liu- 
nwufi,  is  found  in  marshy  umbrageous  woods  in 
Scotland:  Order,  Orcliidacea*. 

Coral- rao,  kor'al-rag, s.  In  Geology,  a calcareous 
highly  corelllferous  deposit  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cabie,  England,  forming  a member  of  the  Ooli 
tic  formation. 

Coral-boot.— See  Corallorhixo. 

Coral- tree. — See  Erythrina. 

Cobal-wort,  kor'al-wnrt,  i.  In  Botany,  the  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Deutaria. — 
Which  see. 

Corant,  ko-rant',  #.  A lofty  sprightly  dance. 

i Cobb,  kawrb,  s.  ( corbis , Lat.)  A basket  used  in 

I coaleries ; an  ornament  in  a building. 
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CORBAN— CORDATED. 


CORDATELY— COBDWOOD. 


Cukdan,  kawr'ban,  t.  (Latin.)  An  alma-basket;  a 
| receptacle  of  charity;  a gift;  an  aims.  Among 
the  ancient  Jeers,  an  offering  which  had  life,  in 
( opposition  to  the  minchab , or  those  which  had  not 
life;  also,  a ceremony  which  the  Mahometans 
i perform  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat  in  Arabia, 
near  Mecca : it  consists  In  killing  a great  num- 
ber of  sheep,  and  distributing  them  among  the 
' poor. 

Corbe,  kawrb,  a.  ( courbe,  Fr.)  Crooked. 

Corbeilb,  kawr'beels,  a.  {corbie,  a basket,  Lat.) 
In  Architecture,  sculptured  baskets  of  flowers  or 
fruit,  sometimes  placed  on  the  heads  of  caryatides. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  bell  of  tbs  Corin- 
thian capital.  In  Fortification,  little  baskets  of 
earth  set  upon  the  parapets,  to  shelter  the  men  in 
firing  on  the  besiegers. 

Corbels,  kawr'bels.  i.  In  castellated  and  Gothic 
edifices,  a row  of  stones  projecting  from  the  wall 
to  support  the  parapet,  serving  in  the  place  of 
brackets  or  modillions;  also,  applied  to  a horizontal 
row  of  stones  and  timber  in  a wall  or  vault,  to 
sustain  the  floor  or  roof.  Corbel  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  a niche  or  hollow  in  a wall,  for  the 
reception  of  a bust  or  statue;  also,  the  vase  of  the 
Corinthian  capital,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a basket.  Corbel  table,  a series  of  semicircular 
arches,  which  cut  one  another  in  a wall,  supported 
by  timbers  with  their  ends  projecting  out,  and 
carved  into  heads,  faces,  lions’  heads,  «xc. 

Co  RBI  s,  kawr'bis,  i.  A genus  of  bivalved  Molluscs, 
the  shell  of  which  is  transversely  roundish ; the 
bosses  curved  in  different  directions;  cardinal  teeth, 
{ ; lateral,  remote ; short,  |. 

Corbula,  kawr'bu-la,  a.  (l^itin,  a little  pannier  or 
basket.)  A genus  of  bivalve-shelled  Molluscs, 
in  which  the  aliell  is  inequivalvc  and  ovate ; the 
umbo  tie*  central ; one  more  prominent  than  the 
other;  valves  not  gaping;  cardinal  teeth  bear- 
ing the  ligament:  Family,  Mvada?. 

Corby,  kawr'be,  a.  A raven. — Obsolete. 

Corciiorub,  kawr'ko-rus,  $.  ( \korto , I purge,  and 
tore,  the  pupil,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  purgative 
qualities  of  C.  oliterw*.)  A genus  of  small  shrubs 
or  herb*,  with  simple  serrated  leaves,  covered  with 
simple  or  stellate  hairs,  and  having  a small  yellow 
corolla. 

Cord,  kawrd,  a.  (corde,  Fr.  cord,  Welsh.)  A rope; 
a string  composed  of  several  strands  or  twists;  a 
measure  for  firewood,  so  called  because  it  was  an- 
ciently measured  by  a cord.  Its  dimensions  are 
said  to  be  eight  feet  in  length,  four  feet  io  height, 
four  feet  in  breadth,  and  its  weight  ten  cwt.  ll 
is  equal  to  1000  billets — a.  a.  to  bind  or  fasten 
with  a cord. 

Cordage,  kawr'dij,  t.  (Spanish  and  French.)  A 
general  term  for  ths  running  rigging  of  a ship ; 
also  for  the  rope  which  is  kept  in  reserve  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  such  as  may  be  rendered  unser- 
viceable ; a quantity  of  cords  or  ropes. 

Cordate,  kawr'date,  > a.  (cordatus,  Lat.)  Id 

CokdaTED,  kawr'day-ted,  > Botany,  having  ths 
shape  of  a heart,  as  represented  on  a card ; when 
the  word  is  joined  by  a hyphen  to  another  term,  it 
signifies  Iwtween  heart-shaped  and  that  form  indi- 
cated by  the  term  to  which  it  is  linked : as,  cordate- 
renifortn,  cordately-reniform,  cordate- triangular, 
cordate- roundish,  cordate-oblong,  cordate  - sagit- 
tate, conlately -sagittate,  cordate- auricula te,  hav- 
ing auricles  at  the  base,  so  as  to  give  the  leaf  the 
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figure  of  a heart ; cordate-orbicular,  cordate- lan- 
ceolate, cordate-peltate. — See  the  latter  words. 

CordatklY,  kawr'date-le,  ad.  In  a cordate  man- 
ner. 

Corded,  kawr'ded,  a.  Bound  with  cords;  for-  ; 
rowed.  In  Heraldry,  a cross  corded,  is  a cross 
wound  or  wrenched  about  with  cords,  or  a cross 
made  of  two  pieces  of  cord. 

Cordelier,  kawr-de-loer',  a.  ^French.)  A Fran- 
ciscan friar;  so  named  from  the  cord  which  serves 
him  for  a cincture. 

Comma,  kowr'de-a,  t.  (in  memory  of  Euricua  Cor- 
dius,  a German  botanist.)  A genus  of  trees  or 
shrubs  with  drupaceous  fruit,  and  bifid  or  dicho-  1 
tomous  style : Type  of  the  order  Cordiacec. 

Cokdiaceac,  kawr-de-a'so-e,  t.  ( cordia,  one  of  the  j 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 
consisting  of  trees  with  harsh,  alternate,  scabrous  j 
leaves,  without  stipules,  and  pannicled  flowers  ; 
with  minute  bracts;  an  inferior  four  or  fire-  J 
toothed  calyx,  usually  ribbed;  a monopetaious  | 
four  or  five- cleft,  regular,  imbricated  corolla;  five  . 
free  stamens;  axile  placentae ; leafy  cotyledons  | 
folded  longitudinally;  fruit  drupaceous;  seed  pen-  1 
duloua.  Placed  by  Lindley  in  bis  Solan  alliance.  j 

Cordial,  kawrd'yal,  a.  (French.)  Proceeding  from  j 
the  heart;  warm;  sincere;  affectionate;  reviving;  , 
invigorating;  restorative; — a.  in  Medicine,  that  ‘ 
which  excites  the  system,  raises  the  spirits,  and  j 
quickly  produces  strength  and  cheerfulness. 

Cordial-hearted,  kawrd'yal-hdrt'ed, «.  Having 
cordial  affection ; generous ; warm-hearted. 

CORDIALITY,  kawr-de-al’e-te,  s.  Sincerity ; free- 
dom from  hypocrisy;  relation  to  the  heart. — Sel- 
dom used  in  the  last  sense. 

Cordializk,  kawr'de-al-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  like  ' 
cordial. 

Cordially,  kawrd'yal-le,  ad.  Sincerely;  heartily; 
without  hypocrisy. 

Coudialn K8&,  kawnl'yal-nea,  i.  Heartiness. 

CoRDlERA,  kawr-de-o'ra,  a.  (in  honour  of  the  cele- 
brated sculptor,  Kiccolo  Cordieri.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Cinchonacete. 

CoRDlFORM,  kawr 'de-fawnn,  a.  Shaped  like  a 
heart. 

Cordiker. — See  Cordwainer. 

CoRDlSTKS,  kawr-dis'tes,  ».  A genus  of  Coleoj*- 
terous  insects : Family,  Caralida*. 

Cord-LEafb,  kawrd'lecfs,  *.  The  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  natural  order  of  plants,  Kcstiacciv. 
— Which  see. 

Cordmakkr,  kawrd'may-kur,  i.  One  whose  trade 
is  to  make  ropes ; a ropomaker. 

Cordon,  kawr'don,  $.  (French.)  In  Fortification, 
a row  of  stones  jutting  out  before  a rampart  or  | 
the  base  of  a parapet.  In  Military  affairs,  a 
line  or  scries  of  military  posts ; also  used  to  sig- 
nify a ribbon,  as  the  cordon  bleu,  the  badge  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Cordovan,  kawr- do-van',  a.  Seal,  horse,  or  goat 
skins  made  into  leather;  Spanish  leather,  so 
termed  from  the  city  of  Cordova  in  Spain. 

Corduroy,  kawr-du-roy',  s.  (corde  du  roy,  king’s 

I cord,  Fr.)  A stout  corded  cotton  doth  fabric, 

[ originally  made  of  «lk. 

Cord  wain. — See  Cordovan. 

Cordwainer,  kawr'ds-nur,  t.  (from  cordvain.) 

A shoemaker. 

Cord  wood,  kawrd'wood,  i.  Wood  tied  up  for 
firing. 


COBDYLA — CORIARIACEiE, 


CORICUS-COBK. 


Cordtla,  kAwr’de-la,  i.  (hardy!*-,  a club,  Gr.  from 
the  ahape  of  the  calyx  before  expansion.)  An 
African  Leguminous  tree,  with  iinpari-  pinnate 
leaves:  Tribe,  Detaricx. 

Cordtla,  kawr'de-la,  t.  ( kordyle,  a club,  Gr.  from 
the  form  of  the  antennae.)  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects : Family,  Nemocora. 

Cokdyloc  ARPl'8,  kawr-dil-o-kdr'pus,  *.  (kordyle, 
a club,  and  krrrpos , a fruit,  Gr.)  An  annual 
Cruciferous  plant,  with  pale  yellow  petals,  a native 
of  Algiers:  Suborder,  IMeurorbizerr. 

Cokdylu&a,  kawr-de- lu'ra,  s.  ( kordyle , and  aura, 
a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  the 
abdomen  of  which  is  terminated  in  a club. 

CoRDYLUS,  kawr'de-lus,  s.  (kordylos,  Gr.)  A sub- 
genus of  small  Suarian  reptiles,  allied  to  Stellio : 
Family,  Iguanidic. 

Core,  kore,  «.  (cor,  Lat.  cow , Fr.)  The  heart ; 
the  inner  part  of  anything;  the  central  part  of 
fruit,  containing  the  kernel  or  seed ; the  internal 
mould,  as  the  hollow  of  a tube  or  pipe;  a disorder 
incident  to  sheep,  occasioned  by  worms  in  the 
fiver ; a body  or  collection  of  persons. — Seldom 
used  in  the  last  sense.  Core  of  a column,  a 
strong  poet  of  some  material  inserted  in  its  cen- 
tral cavity  when  made  of  wood ; — (kore,  Gr.)  the 
pupil  of  the  eye. 

Cored,  korde,  u.  Prepared  with  salt. 

Coregekt,  ko-re'jent,  t.  A joint  regent  or  governor. 

Cokei,  kor'e-i,  t.  (corevs,  one  of  the  genera.)  A 
family  of  Hemipterous  insects. 

Con  elation,  ko-  re  -la  'shun,  i.  Corresponding 
relation. 

Co  relative. — See  Correlative. 

CoRKorsiDE.E,  ko-re-op-sid'e-c,  a.  A tribe  of  the 
Asteracca?,  or  Composite  plants,  having  the  genus 
Coreopsis  for  its  type. 

Coreopsis,  ko- re-op  Vis,  t.  (Icons,  a bug,  and  apsis, 
resemblance,  Gr.  from  the  seed  having  macb  the 
appearance  of  a bug.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Tribe,  Coreopsidew. 

Cobetjira,  ko-re'tAra,  s.  (Lorethran,  a besom,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Family,  Nemoaoera. 

Corel's,  ko're-tis,  t.  A genus  of  Hemipterous 
insects:  Family,  Geocorisse. 

Corf,  kawrf , a.  A basket  used  in  raising  or  carry- 
ing coal  or  other  minerals  in  mines. 

CORIACEOUS,  ko  - re  - a'shus,  a.  ( coriaceus , Lat.) 
Consisting  of  leather,  or  resembling  leather ; ap- 
plied in  Botany  to  leaves,  capsules,  &c.,  when  of  a 
tough  or  parchment- like  appearance. 

Coriander. — See  Coriandrutn. 

Coriandridas,  ko-rc-an'dre-de,)  1.  A tribe  of 

Cohiandrejb,  ko-rc-an'dre-c,  f umbelliferous 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Coriandrum  is  the  type. 

CoiiLANDUUM,  ko-re-an'drum,  s.  (karts,  a bug,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  tho  fetid  smell  of  the  leaves.)  Co- 
riander,*a  genus  of  umbelliferous  annual  plants. 
The  seeds  of  C.  salicum  are  used  by  distillers  in 
flavouring  spirits,  and  by  confectioners  for  incrust- 
ing  with  sugar.  They  are  recommended  as  car- 
minative and  stomachic.  They  are  also  used  to 
qualify  the  taste  of  senna,  and  in  spices,  as  currie 
powder,  See. 

Co Rl aria,  ko-re-i'rc-a,  s.  ( corium , a hide,  Lat.  from 
C.  myrtifolia  being  used  in  tanning  leather.)  A 
genus  of  shrubs:  Type  of  the  natural  order  Cori- 
ariaccm. 

Coni ariace.e,  ko-re-a  ri-a'se-e,  s.  (coriaria,  the 
only  genus.)  A natural  order  of  Hypogenous  Exo- 
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gens,  belonging  to  tho  Rutal  alliance  of  Lindley.  It 
consists  of  a few  species  of  shrubs  with  somewhat 
tetragonal  opposite  brandies ; leaves  opposite, 
simple,  ribbed  entire;  buds  scaly;  racemes  termi- 
nal and  axillary*;  calyx  companulate,  five-ported, 
ovate ; petals  five  (according  to  Lindley — wanting 
according  to  De  Candolle);  stamens  ten,  hypoge- 
nous;  five  between  the  outer  lobes  of  the  calyx  and 
angles  of  the  ovary,  and  the  other  fivo  between  the 
inner  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  the  furrows  of  the 
ovary;  filaments  filiform;  anthers  oblong  and 
two-celled;  stigmas  five,  long,  awl-shaped,  rising 
from  the  top  of  the  ovary;  carpels  five;  style 
wanting;  seed  pendulous;  fruit  poisonous:  na- 
tives of  the  south  of  Europe,  Chili,  Peru,  New 
Zealand,  and  NepauL  Two  of  the  species,  C. 
myrtifolia  and  rvcifolia,  are  used  in  dyeing  black. 
Coricus,  kor'e-kus,  s.  (karikos,  delicate,  Gr.)  The 
Sublets,  a genus  of  fishes:  Family,  Labridaj. 
Corine,  kori e-ne,  s.  A genus  of  Gelatinous  polypi 
which  have  a fixed  stem  terminated  by  an  oval 
body,  of  a firmer  consistence  than  that  of  the  Hy- 
dne,  open  at  the  summit,  and  completely  covered 
with  little  tentacula : Family,  GclatosL 
Corinth,  kawr'inM,  s.  (from  tlie  city  of  that  name 
in  Greece.)  The  ancient  name  of  the  currant. 
Corinth  1 ac,  ko-rin'tAe-ak,  a.  Relating  to  Co- 
rinth.— Obsolete. 

Corinthian,  ko-rin'ffte-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Co- 
rinth. Corinthian  order,  in  Architecture,  one  of 
the  five  orders,  the  capital  of  which  is  a vase 
elegantly  covered  with  an  abacus,  and  surrounded 
by  two  tiers  of  leaves,  one  above  the  other,  from 
among  which  stalks  spring  out,  terminating  at 
their  summits  in  small  volutes  at  the  external 
angles  and  centres  of  the  abacus. 

Corinthians,  ko-rin'<Ae-anz,  s.  The  name  of  two 
books  in  the  New  Testament,  addressed  by  St. 
Paul  to  the  church  at  Corinth. 

Coriocella,  ko-re-o-selTa,  s.  A genus  of  Mol- 
lusca,  with  a thin  flexible  and  membranous  uni- 
valve shell. — Family,  Ualiotidic. 

Corns,  ko'ris,  s.  (meaning  unknown.)  A getins  of 
plants:  Order,  Primulacex. 

CoRisi’KRMUM,  ko-re-sper'mmn,  t.  ( koris , a bug 
or  tick,  and  sperma,  a 6eed,  Gr.)  Tick  seed,  a 
genus  of  annual  plants : Order,  Cbenopodaccie, 

Co  Kin  do,  kor-c-u'do,  1.  The  common  Turtle,  a 
genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  family  Chelo- 
nidic,  the  Testudo  mydas  of  Linnaeus.  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  greenish -coloured  plates,  which 
are  thirteen  in  number.  It  is  found  from  six  to 
seven  feet  long,  and  weighs  from  seven  to  eight  cwt. 
Its  flesh  furnishes  an  ogre  cable  and  wholesome 
food.  It  feeds,  in  large  troops,  on  the  sea-weeds 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  approaches  tha 
mouths  of  rivers  to  respire.  Its  eggs  are  numerous, 
and  are  left  on  the  sand  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun ; they  are  excellent  food. 

Corival,  ko-ri'val,  a.  A fellow-rival ; a competi- 
tor;— v.  a.  to  vie  with  ; to  rivaL 
COKIVALUV,  ko-H  val-r.  » Joint  rivalry. 
C0RIVAL6HH*,  ko-n  val-ship,)  J 

Cor ix a,  ko-rika'a,  s.  A genus  of  Hemipterous 
insects:  Family,  Hydrocorisa* 

Cork,  knwrk,  s.  (kork,  Germ.)  The  bark  of  the 
cork-tree;  a piece  of  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree  cut 
so  os  to  form  a stopple  for  a bottle ; when  cut  for 
a barrel  stopple,  it  is  termed  a bung ; — v.  a.  to 
stop  with  a cork. 
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CORKING-PIN— CORNCRA  IK. 


CORNEA-  CORNETTER. 


Corkixo-PIN,  kawrk'ing-pin,  l.  A pin  of  tho 
largest  size. 

Cohk-SCKEW,  kswrk'skroo,  a.  A screw  to  draw 
corks  from  bottles. 

Cokk-tref,  kawrk'tre,  r.  Qncrcns  suber,  a species 
of  the  oak  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
south  of  France,  for  its  exterior  bark,  which  is 
stripped  off  every  eight  or  ten  rears.  After  being 
flattened  and  partially  charred,  to  close  up  the 
transverse  pores,  it  is  sold  to  be  manufactured  into 
corks,  &.c. 

CORK-WOOD,  knwrk'wud,  a.  The  soft  spongy  wood 
of  the  West  Indian  Annona  pal  u stria,  used  by  the 
country  people  of  Jamaica  and  the  other  islands 
for  the  same  purposes  as  common  cork. 

Corky,  kawrk'c,  o.  Consisting  of  cork ; resembling 
cork. 

Cor  Leonia,  kor  le-o'nis,  a.  (Latin.)  Tim  lion’s 
heart;  a star  in  tho  constellation  Rcgulus. 

Cormorant,  kawr 'mo-rant,  a.  Phalacrocorax  carbo 
of  Temminck,  and  Pelecanua  carbo  of  IJnnxms, 
a bird  about  the  size  of  a goose,  having  black  plu- 
mage, with  green  and  yellow  reflections,  and  numer- 
ous slender  white  feathers  on  the  head,  neck,  and 
thighs.  It  frequently  visits  fresh-water  lakes  and 
rivers.  It  breeds  in  holes  among  the  rocks : Or- 
der, Palmapidcs. 

. Const  i;s,  kawr'mus,  a.  (kormoa,  a stem,  Gr.)  A 
short  roundish  rhizoina. 

Corn,  kawrn,  a.  (cor* i,  Sax.  Zorn,  Germ.)  The 
seeds  of  the  cereal  grasses  used  as  food ; viz.,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  and  maize;  a hard  excrescence 
of  the  skin  of  the  feet ; — r.  o.  to  salt ; to  feed  a 
horse  with  oats. 

Corn  ace*,  kawr-na'se-o,)  a.  (cornua,  one  of  the 

Cor  nr*,  kawr'ne-o,  ) genera.)  A natural 
order  of  uinbellatcd  Exogcns,  consisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  seldom  herbs;  leaves,  except  iu  one 
species  of  the  genus  Comus,  opposite,  entire  or 
toothed,  and  feather- nerved;  flowers  capitate,  um- 
bellate, or  corymbose;  naked  or  with  an  involucre, 
rarely  dioecious  from  abortion;  fruit  pulpy  and 
edible;  sepals  four,  superior;  petals  four,  oblong, 
broad  at  the  base,  inserted  into  the  top  of  the 
calyx,  regular,  valvate  in  (estivation;  stamens 
four,  inserted  along  with  the  petals,  and  alternate 
with  them ; anthers  ovate,  oblong,  and  two-celled ; 
ovary  adherent;  ovules  solitary  and  pendulous; 
drupe  berried ; seeds  pendulous : found  over  all 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

Corn  AGE,  kawm'idj,  #.  An  ancient  tenure  of 
lands,  which  obliged  the  tenant  to  give  notice  of 
an  invasion  by  blowiug  a horn. 

Corn amite,  kawr'na-mulc,^  a.  (romemwe,  Fr.) 

Corn em use,  kawr'no-muso,)  A kind  of  rustic 
pip». 

Corn  brash,  kawrn 'brash,  a.  (a  local  name,  from 
its  being  u.-efal  as  manure  in  the  raising  of  corn 
crops.)  In  Geology,  a thin  calcareous  deposit, 
forming  the  uppermost  band  of  the  Bath  Oolite. 
It  is  extremely  rich  in  Echinodennata  and  marine 
bivalve  shells. 

Corn  Cockle,  kawrn  kokltl,  a.  Agrestemma 
Githago,  an  annual  weed,  common  in  com-iiclds : 
Order,  Caryopliyllacerr. 

Corncraik,  kawrn 'krake,  a.  Crcx  pratenris,  or 
i Land-rail,  a bird  which  arrives  in  Britain  in  the 
latter  end  of  April,  and  loaves  it  in  September ; 
so  named  from  its  peculiar  evening  cry  of  'erteq, 
erterj  ' and  from  its  being  chiefly  an  inhabitant  in 
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com  or  grass  fields.  The  nest  is  rude,  being  formed 
of  a little  moss  and  withered  grass;  its  eggs  are 
very  numerous — as  many  as  sixteen  having  been 
found  in  one  nest,  though  often  not  exceeding  . 
half  that  numl»er:  these  are  of  a dull  reddish-  I 
white  colour,  blotched  with  ash  and  rusty  brown,  i 
The  corncraik  is  seldom  seen  on  the  wing : Order, 
Gralidie. 

Cornea,  kawr'ne-o,  a.  (cornu,  a horn,  Lat.) 
Tho  anterior  transparent  portion  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye.  Cornea  ojnica , a name  formerly  given  to 
the  sclerotica. 

Cornelian,  kawr-ncel'yun,  properly  Carneli  an,  *. 

A variety  of  Calcedony,  the  Quartz  Agatbe  Cora- 
line  of  Hatiy;  termed  cornelian,  from  the  flesh  ; 
colour  of  the  red  variety,  and  cornelian , from  tho 
horn-like  appearance  of  the  white ; but  the  white  , 
variety  is,  properly  speaking,  calcedony  or  agate. 
Both  varieties  are  much  used  in  seal  engraving. 

Cornelian  Ciierut,  knwr-neel'yun  tshcr're,  i. 
Tho  Comus  Mnsculn,  or  male  cornel,  a shrub  from  j 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height ; its  little  clusters  of  \ 
yellow  starry  flowers,  studding  its  naked  branches,  ; 
are  amongst  the  earliest  heralds  of  spring ; the 
fruit  is  like  a small  plum.  It  is  used  by  the 
Turks  in  the  manufacture  of  sherbet. 

Cornels,  kawr'ncls,  a.  Plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Cortmceos.  * 

Corneous,  kawrr'ne-us,  a.  (conteua,  Lat.)  Iloruy; 
of  a substance  resembling  bom. 

Corner,  kawr'nur,  i.  (cornel,  Welsh.)  An  angle; 
a place  bounded  by  two  walls  or  linos,  which 
would  intersect  each  other  if  drawn  beyond 
tho  point  where  they  meet;  a secret  or  remote 
place;  the  extremities;  the  utmost  limit;  thus, 
every  comer,  is  the  whole,  or  every  part. 

Might  I but  through  my  prison,  once  a day. 

Behold  tliis  maid,  all  corner*  else  o*  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of. — SkaJc*. 

Cornered,  kawr 'nurd,  a.  Having  angles  or  cor- 
ners. 

Corner-stone,  kawr 'nor -stone,  s.  The  stone  1 
which  unites  two  walls  at  the  comer;  the  princi- 
pal stone. 

CORNER-TEETH,  knwr'nur-tcetA,  «.  pi  The  fottr 
teeth  of  a horse  placed  between  the  middle  teeth 
And  tho  tushes,  being  two  above  and  two  below, 
on  each  side  of  the  jaw. 

Corner  wise,  kawr'nur- wise,  ad.  Diagonally; 
with  the  comer  in  front. 

Cornet,  kawr'nct,  $.  (French.)  An  ancient  musi- 
cal instrument  resembling  a trumpet;  a commia-  ! 
sinned  officer  in  a troop  of  cavalry,  corresponding 
with  ensign  in  a battalion  of  infantry;  a scarf 
anciently  worn  by  doctors;  a cap  of  paper,  made 
by  retailers  for  small  wares;  a head-dress;  a 
standard  or  flag. — Obsolete  in  tho  last  sense. 

In  his  white  comet,  Vcrdon  doth  display 
A fret  of  gut**. — l >r«vC>n. 

Comet-a-jnston,  (French,)  a brass  wind  instru- 
ment of  tiro  nature  of  the  French-horn,  but  fur- 
nished with  valves  and  stoppers.  Comet -stop, 
in  the  organ,  is  an  imitative  treble,  consisting  of 
certain  pipes.  In  organs  on  a large  scale,  each  key 
of  the  instrument  causes  all  the  pipes  to  sound  at 
once. 

Corn  etc  y,  kawr'net-se,  a.  Tho  commission  or  rank 
of  a cornet. 

Corneter,  ) knwr'net-ur,  *.  A comist. — Not 

Cornett  eh,)  used. 
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CORN-FLAG— CORN-RENT. 


CORN-ROSE-  CORN-VIOLET. 


Corn-flag. — Sec  Gladiolus. 

Corn-flower,  kawrn 'flow-ur,  a.  The  Centnurea 
Cyanus,  or  Blue-bottle. 

Cornice,  kawrinis,  a.  (Italian.)  In  Architecture, 
any  moulded  projection  which  crowns  or  finishes 
the  part  to  which  it  is  affixed,  as  the  uppermost 
member  of  the  entablature  of  a column,  pier,  win- 
dow, &c.  Cornice  ring  of  a cannon,  the  next 
ring  from  the  muzzle  backwards. 

Cornicle,  kawr'ne-kl, ».  (from  cornu,  a horn,  Lat.) 
A little  horn. 

COUMCL'LA,  kawr-nik'u-la,  a.  (comiculum,  a little 
horn,  Lat.)  In  Surgery,  a cupping-glass  of  an 
elongated  horn-like  figure,  with  an  orifice  at  the 
apex  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  air  contained  in  it. 
In  Chemistry,  a small  retort. 

Corn  ic  CL  aria,  kawr-ne-ku-la're-a,  t.  (comiculum, 
a little  horn,  Lat.  in  allusion  to  the  multitude  of 
little  horn-like  sections  into  whioh  the  thallus  is 
divided.)  A genus  of  Lichens : Tribe,  Hymeno- 
thalamosc. 

Cormdia,  kawT-nid'e-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  J.  Cornido, 
a Spanish  naturalist.)  A genus  of  shrubs,  with 
glabrous,  opposite,  serrated  loaves,  and  involu- 
cre ted  cymes  or  corymbs  of  white  flowers,  allied 
to  Hydrangea:  Order,  Saxifragacem. 

Cornific,  kawr-nif  ik,  a.  (cornu,  and  facto,  I make, 
Lat.)  Producing  hums. 

Corn  i form,  kawr'ne-fawrm,  a.  Haring  tbo  shape 
of  a haro. 

Corniformis,  kawr-ne-fawr'mis,  a.  (cornu,  and 
forma , form,  Lat.)  Heart-shaped. 

Cornigerocb,  kawr-Dy'e-rus,  a.  (cornu,  and  gero, 

I bear,  Lat.)  Horned ; baring  horns. 

! Cor nino -house,  kawrn 'ing- hows,  t.  A house 
I where  gunpowder  is  granulated. 

I Cornish,  kawm'ish,  a.  Relating  to  the  language 
or  manners  of  the  Cornish ; — ».  the  language  and 
people  of  Cornwall. 

Cornish  Money-wort,  kawrn'ish  mun'ne-wnrt, 
t.  Sihthropia,  a British  perennial  plant,  found  in 
moist  shady  places;  flowers  in  July  and  August: 
Order,  Scropbukraccc. 

Cornist,  kawrn 'ist,  b.  A performer  on  the  comet. 

Corn  Laws,  kawrn  lawz,  t.  Laws  passed  at  va- 
rious times  by  the  British  legislature,  regulating 
the  importation  of  foreign  com  and  exportation  of 
home  grown ; but  latterly  restricted  in  its  use  to 
tho  bill  passed  in  1815,  which  was  expected  to 
keep  the  price  of  wheat  uniformly  at  80a.,  but 
winch  failed,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
years  of  scarcity,  to  raise  the  price  above  58s.  5d. 
These  laws  were  modified  in  1828;  and  during 
session  1846,  under  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  their  final  abolition  was  fixed  to  take 
place  in  1849,  com  imported  during  these  three 
yean  being  snbject  to  a small  duty. 

Corn  Marigold,  kawrn  mar'e-golde,  $.  Chry- 
santhemum segetum,  or  Yellow  Ox-eye,  a British 
annual;  flowers  in  June  and  August : common  in 
corn-fields. 

Corn-rent,  knwm'ront,  $.  A money  rental,  vary- 
ing in  amount  according  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  grain.  For  the  purpose  of  assessing  a 
corn-rent,  tho  average  price  of  wheat  alone,  or  of 
wheat  and  other  grain,  is  taken,  sometimes  for 
one  year,  and  sometimes  for  a number  of  years. 
This  mode  of  rental  has  been  found  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Scotland 
and  other  places  where  it  has  been  adopted ; long 


leases,  with  a corn-rent,  being  a security  against 
the  occurrence  of  any  serious  disproportion  be- 
tween the  rent  originally  agreed  upon,  and  tho 
actual  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 
Corn-rose,  kawrn'roze,*.  A name,  in  some  places, 
improperly  given  to  the  red  poppy,  Papactr  rkmis, 
a common  weed  in  com-ficlds  and  among  rubbish. 
Corn-BALLAD,  kawm'sal-lad,  s.  Vnlerianella  oli- 
toria,  termed  also  Lamb’s  lettuce,  a diminutive 
annual  plant,  common  in  corn-fields  or  sandy 
soils,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  a substitute 
for  the  common  lettuce:  Order,  Valerianacear. 
Corn  stone,  kawrn 'stone,  t.  A limestone,  often 
mottled  in  colour,  found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
formation  of  both  England  and  Scotland.  Its 
name,  like  that  of  the  Combrash,  is  local,  and 
owing  to  the  same  cause  it  is  vnluablo  os  a manure. 
Cornu,  kawr'nu,  s.  (cornu,  a horn,  Lat)  A horn, 
or  part  resembling  a horn,  as  a wort,  from  its 
homy  hardness;  cornu  uteri,  tho  appearance  of 
the  angles  of  the  uterus  in  certain  animals;  cornu 
usti,  biumt  heart’s-hom. 

Cornua,  kawr'nn-a,  s.  pi.  (cornu,  Lat)  A term 
used  in  Zoological  descriptions  for  horns,  as  cornua 
nasalis , cornua  ossa , &c. 

Cornu  Ammonib,  kawm'u  am-mo'ncs,  $.  (Latin, 
the  Horn  of  Ammon.)  The  common  name  of 
tho  shells  called  Ammonites. — Which  see.  In 
Anatomy,  the  pea  hippocampi  of  the  brain. 
CoBNUCOriLS,  kawr-nuko'pe-e,  s.  ( cornucopia , five 
bom  of  plenty,  Lat  from  the  form  of  the  spike 
enclosed  in  the  involucrum  resembling  the  bom  of 
plenty.)  A genus  of  grasses,  natives  of  the  Lo- 
vant:  Tribe,  Phalame. 

Cornucopia,  kawr-nu-ko'pe-a,  s.  (Latin.)  The 
horn  of  plenty,  commonly  represented  by  painters 
and  sculptors  as  a large  horn  overflowing  with 
fruits,  flowers,  &c.;  it  is  fabled  to  have  been  a 
gift  from  Jupiter  to  his  nurse,  the  goat  Amalthca. 
Cornu  lari  a,  knwr-nu-lu're-a,  a.  A genus  of  corals, 
in  which  the  tubes  are  small  cones,  from  each  of 
which  issues  a polypus  with  eight  dentated  ten- 
tacula,  like  those  of  Gorgonia,  Alcyonifc,  &c. 
Cornui.itkh,  kawr'nu- lites,  s.  (cornu,  and  lilhos,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  A genus  of  corals  found  in  the  Silu- 
rian limestones  and  sandstones  at  Dudley,  Usk, 
& o. 

CORNUS,  kawr' nus,  ».  (cornu,  a liom,  Lat.  the  wood 
being  supposed  os  hard  and  durable  as  horn.) 
Dogwood,  a genus  of  plants;  type  of  the  natural 
order  Comacete.  C,  aanguinea.  Bloody-branched 
Dogwood,  or  Wild  Cornel-tree,  is  common  in  Bri- 
tain in  hedges  and  thickets. 

Coknute,  kawr-nute',  r.  a.  To  bestow  boms;  to 
cuckold. 

Corn ut kd,  kawr-nu'ted,  a.  Grafted  with  horns; 
homed;  cuckolded. 

Cornutia,  kawr-nu'she-a,  *.  fin  honour  of  M. 
Jaques  Coraut,  a French  physician.)  A genus  of 
West  Indian  shrubs : Order,  Verbenacca?. 
CoRNUTO,  kawr-uu'to,  $.  (Italian.)  A cuckold. 
Cornctor,  kawr-nu'tur,  #.  A cuckold. 
CornutuB,  kawr'nu-tus,  a.  (Latin.)  Horn-shaped ; 
homed ; used  to  designate  species  in  both  Botany 
and  Zoology,  as  Caprimulgus  comutus , a species 
of  the  goat-sucker,  with  straight  short  feathers 
projecting  above  each  eye ; and  Solatium  comutum, 
a nightshade  witb  liom -shaped  anthers. 
Corn-violet,  kawm-vi'o-lot,  t.  The  Bell-flower, 
a species  of  tho  genus  Campanula. 


CORONETED— CORPORATION. 


CORNY— CORONET. 
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Corny,  kawr'ne,  a . Strong  or  hard  like  horn; 

homy;  producing  corn  or  grain ; containing  com. 

Corody,  > kor'o-de,  s.  (corredo,  Ital.)  An  al- 

Corkody,)  lowancc  of  drink  or  provisions  fur- 
nished by  an  abbey  to  a servant  of  the  crown. 

Corol,  ko'rol,  ^ 8.  (Latin,  a little  crown.)  In 

Corolla,  ko-rol'la,)  Botany,  the  inner  envelope 
of  a flower;  the  coloured  part  of  a flower,  com- 
posed of  a petal  or  petals.  The  term  is  only  used 
when  there  is  a calyx,  otherwise  it  is  termed  a 
perianth. — The  word  corol  is  not  now  in  use. 

COROLLACEOUS,  kor-ol-la'shus,  a.  Relating  to  a 
corolla;  like  a corolla;  having  a corolla;  enclosing 
like  a wreath. 

Corollary,  ko-rol'la-re,  #.  (corollarivm,  Lat)  A 
conclusion ; a consequence  drawn  from  premises, 
or  from  what  is  advanced  or  demonstrated 

Corollate,  kor'ol-lnte,  > a.  Like  a corolla; 

Corollated,  kor'o-lay-ted,)  haring  corollas. 

Cokollkt,  kor'o-lct,  s.  One  of  the  separate  flowers 
which  form  compound  flowers. 

ConoLLiFLORiE,  ko-rol-le-flo're,  s.  (corolla,  and 
fas,Jloris,  a flower,  Lat.)  A subclass  of  the  Exo- 
gens,  or  Dicotyledonous  plants,  In  which  the  petals 
are  united  together  in  one,  inserted  in  the  recep- 
tacle, and  bearing  the  stamens. 

Corona,  ko-ro'na,  t.  (Latin,  a crown.)  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  brow  of  the  cornice  which  projects  over 
the  bed  mouldings  to  throw  off  the  water,  forming 
a division  between  the  cvmatium  and  crown  mem- 
bers and  tho  lower  division  of  the  cornice.  Co- 
rona borealis , in  Astronomy,  the  northern  crown 
or  garland,  a constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Corona  australis , the  southern  crown,  a 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  Bo- 
tany, applied  to  the  crown-like  cup  which  is  found 
at  tho  orifice  of  the  tube  in  the  corolla  of  the  nar- 
cissus and  other  flowers.  Corona  dentes,  the  ex- 
posed part  of  a tooth  which  projects  beyond  the 
alveolus  and  gum; — ( korone , a raven,  Gr.)  in 
Anatomy,  the  acute  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  so 
named  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a raven's 
bilL 

Coronal,  kor^o-nal,  s.  A crown;  a garland; — 
a.  belonging  to  the  crown  or  top  of  the  head ; 
applied  to  the  first  suture  of  tho  skull. 

Coronart,  kor'o-na-re,  a.  ( coronarius , Lat  ) In 
Anatomy,  applied  to  vessels,  nerves.  See.,  from  their 
surrounding  the  parts  like  a crown  ; as,  the  coro- 
nary arteries  of  the  heart ; coronary  ligaments  of 
the  radius  and  of  the  liver. 

Coronated,  kor'o-nay-ted,  a.  Crowned.  In  Con- 
chology,  applied  to  such  shells  os  have  their  whorls 
more  or  less  surmounted  by  a row  of  spines  or 
tubercles. 

Coronation,  kor-o-na'shun,  t.  Tho  act  or  solem- 
nity of  crowning,  or  investing  with  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  an  emperor,  king,  or  prince;  tho  pomp  or 
assembly  present  at  a coronation. 

Coronaxis,  kor-o-naka'is,  s.  A gams  of  unival- 
vulur  Mollusca,  tho  shell  of  which  is  conical,  and 
the  summits  coronated  with  a single  row  of  tu- 
bercles. 

Coronkl. — See  Colonel. 

Coroner,  kor'o-nur,  s.  The  presiding  officer  in  a 
jury  convened  to  inquire  into  tho  cause  of  sudden 
deaths. 

Coronet,  kor'o-net,  s.  (from  corona,  n crown,  Lat.) 
In  Heraldry,  a small  crown  worn  by  the  nobility. 
The  coronet  of  a duke  is  adorned  with  strawberry 
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leaves ; that  of  a marquis  has  leaves  with  pearls 
interspersed  ; that  of  an  earl  has  the  pearls  raised 
on  the  top  of  the  leaves ; that  of  a viscount  is  sur- 
rounded with  pearls  only ; that  of  a baron  has  only 
four  pearls.  Coronet  of  a hSrte,  the  upper  part 
of  the  horse’s  hoof,  or  union  of  the  horn  of  the 
foot  with  the  skin  of  the  pasterns. 

Coboneted,  kor'o-net-ed,  a.  Wearing  a coronet. 

Coronifokm,  ko-ron'e-fawrm,  a.  Shaped  like  a 
crown. 

Coronilla,  ko-ro-nil'la,  8.  (corona,  a crown,  Lat. 
from  the  flowers  being  deposed  in  heads  or  um- 
bels at  the  tops  of  the  peduncles.)  A genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  and  herbs,  with  im- 
pari-pinnate  leaves  and  axillary  peduncles,  bearing 
umbels  of  pedicellate  flower* : Typo  of  the  subtribo 
Corot)  il  lea?. 

Coronille.c,  ko-ro-nille-e,  I.  A subtribe  or  sec- 
tion of  the  Leguminous  tribe  of  plants  Hcdysareir, 
haring  the  flowers  disposed  in  umbels;  the  legumes 
terete  or  compressed ; the  stamens  diadclphous, 
none  of  which  are  jointed,  and  one  free. 

CORONI0,  ko-ro'nis,  $.  A genus  of  Stomapodoos 
Crustaceans : Family,  Unipeltata. 

CoRONorus,  ko-ro'no-pus,  ».  ( korone , a crow,  and 
jxmt,  a foot,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  tho 
leaves.)  A genus  of  Cruciferous  annual  plants.  1 

Coronula,  kor-o-nula,  1.  (corona,  a crown,  Lat.) 

A genus  of  Cirripods,  in  which  the  parietes  of  tho  1 
cone  arc  occupied  by  cells  so  large  as  to  resemble 
chambers. 

Coronlle,  kor' o-nule,  ».  The  downy  tnft  on  seeds. 

Corforal,  kawr'po-ral,  s.  (caporal,  Fr.)  An  of- 
ficer under  a sergeant  in  a company  '6f  foot,  who 
has  charge  over  one  of  tho  divisions ; his  office  is  • 
also  to  relieve  and  place  sentinels.  Corporal  of  a 
ship  of  iror,  an  officer  under  the  m aster- at-arms, 
employed  to  teach  the  sailors  the  use  of  small  arms ; 

— a.  (from  corpus,  tho  body,  Lat.)  relating  to  the 
body;  belonging  to  tho  body;  material;  not  spi-  | 
ritual.  Corpond  oath,  supposed  to  be  derived  j 
from  the  ancient  practice  of  touching  the  corporal, 
or  cloth  which  covered  the  consecrated  elements, 
by  the  person  who  took  it. 

Corporal,  > kawr'po-ral,  s.  An  ancient  church 

Corporale,  f term,  signifying  the  sacred  linen 
spread  under  the  chalice  in  the  euchnrist  and 
mass,  to  receive  the  fragments  of  the  bread,  if 
any  chance  to  fall. 

Corpora i.iTY,  kawr-po-ral'e-te,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  embodied,  as  opposed  to  spirituality. 

Corporally,  kawr'po-ral- le,  ad.  Bodily. 

Cokporas,  kawr'po-ms,  s.  The  old  name  of  the 
corporal  or  communion  cloth. 

Corporate,  kawr'po-rate,  a.  United  in  a body  or 
community;  enabled  to  act  in  legal  processes  as 
an  individual ; general ; united ; — *>.  n.  to  unite.  , 
— Obsolete. 

Corporately,  kawr'po-rate* le,  ad.  In  a corpo- 
rate capacity;  unitedly. 

Corporation K*fl,  kawr'po-rate-ncs,  s.  The  state 
of  a corporate  body. 

Corporation,  kawr-po-ra'shun,  s.  Any  public 
body  or  company,  established  by  royal  charter,  | 
authorized  to  use  a common  seal,  and  having  one  | 
head  officer  or  more,  able,  by  their  common  con- 
sent, to  do  anything  within  the  compass  of  their 
charter.  A Corporation  Spiritual  consists  of  u 
dean  and  chapter,  or  a master  of  a college  or  bos-  J 
pitaL  A Corporation  Temporal  by  the  King , con  | 
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II.  Plural, 


sists  of  * mayor  and  commonalty*  'Hie  Corpora- 
tion Tem/toral  by  the  Common  Law  is  the  parlia- 
ment, consisting  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

Corporator,  kawr'po-ray-tur,  i.  The  member  of 
: a corporation. 

Corpora  TURK,  kawr'po-ray-tnrc,  i.  The  state  of 
being  embodied. — Obsolete. 

Corporeal,  kawr-po'rr-  si,  > a.  (rorpomu,  Lat.) 

Corporeous,  kawr-po 're-us,  f Having  a body; 
formed  of  a material  body;  not  immaterial  or 
spiritual. 

f CORPORKALI8T,  kawr-po're-a-list,  t.  One  who 
j denies  the  existence  of  spiritual  existences. 

Corporeality,  kawr-po-rc-al'e-te,  0.  The  state 
of  being  corporeal. 

Corporeally,  kawr-po'rc-aHe,  ad.  In  a bodily 
j form  or  manner. 

Corporeity,  kawr-po-re'e-te,  0.  Materiality;  the 
1 1 quality  of  being  embodied;  the  state  ol  haring 
a body. 

Corporipication,  kawr-po-re-fc*-ka'shun,  0.  The 
1 1 act  of  giving  body  or  palpability. 

Corpobipy,  kawr-po're-fi,  c.  a.  To  embody ; to 
form  into  a body. — Obsolete. 

Corposant,  kawr'po-sant,  0.  (corrupted  from  cu- 
erpo  santo,  holy  body,  £pan.)  A name  given  by 
seamen  to  a luminous  appearance  sometimes  ob- 
served in  dark  stormy  nights  skipping  about  the 
maata  and  rigging  of  a ship — an  electrical  pheno- 
menon. 

Corps,  kore,  0.  pi.  korze,  (French,  from  corpus,  Lat.) 
A body  of  troops;  any  division  of  an  army.  In 
Architecture,  a term  applied  to  the  projecting  part 
of  a wall  which  is  intended  to  form  a ground  lor 
1 decoration. 

Corpse,  kawrpe, «.  ( corpus , Lat.  corp,  Irish.)  The 
dead  body  of  a human  being. 

Corpulence,  kawr'pu-leDB,  > 0.  ( corpulentin, 

Corpulency,  kawr'pu-len-se,  > Lat.)  Bulki- 
ness of  body ; extreme  fatness ; fulness  of  flesh ; 
spissitude ; grossness  of  matter. — Seldom  used  in 
the  Last  two  senses. 

Corpulent,  Jcawr'pn-lent,  a.  Fleshy;  having 
superfluous  fat  or  flesh ; bulky. 

Cohpulentlt,  kawr'pu-lent-le,  ad.  In  a corpulent 
| manner. 

Corpus,  kawr'pus,  0.  pi  Corpora,  kaw/po-ra, 

, (Latin.)  A body ; bodies.  The  following  terms 
are  used  in  Anatomy: — 

L Singular: 

C.  callosum  (callus,  hardness).  Commissttra  mag- 
na,  the  firm  substance  which  communicates  be- 
tween the  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  C.  caremo- 
sum  (cavernous);  this,  and  the  C.  spongiosum 
(spongy),  form  the  penis.  C.  cavernotvm  vagina, 
the  erectile  spongy  tissue  of  the  vagina,  termed 
by  Dc  Graaf,  retiformis  (net-like).  C.  fmbrin  turn 
I (fimbria,  a fringe),  a prolongation  of  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  fornix.  C.  kighmorianum,  a pro- 
minence at  the  superior  part  of  the  testis.  C . 
luteum  (yellow  body),  the  cicatrix  left  in  the  ova- 
rium iu  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  a Graaffian 
vesicle.  C.  mucosvm  (mucous  body),  a soft 
substance,  first  described  by  Malpighi  as  situated 
between  the  cuticle  and  cutis,  and  giving  the  pro- 
per colour  to  the  skin,  being  black  in  tbe  Negro, 
yellow  in  the  Chinese,  copper- coloured  in  the  ab- 
original Americans,  &c.  C.  pampiniforme  (pam- 
pinua,  a tendril),  a tendril-like  plexus  of  tbe 
1 spermatic  vein. 


C.  albicantia  (albioo,  to  become  white),  two  | 
white  bodies  of  the  cerebrum.  C.fmbriata  (fim-  1 
bria,  a fringe),  Tamm  hyppocampi,  the  plaiting 
of  the  margin  of  the  processes  of  the  fornix.  C. 
geniculatu  (geniculnm,  a knot,  dim.  of  germ,  the 
knee),  two  knotty  prominences  at  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  cerebrum.  C.  oliraria  (oliva,  an  olive), 
two  olive-shaped  eminences  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. C.  pyramid/ilia  (pyramis,  a pyramid), 
two  small  pyramidal  eminences  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. C.  qnadrigemma  (four  double),  four 
eminences  (tubcrcula)  of  the  brain,  supporting  the 
pineal  gland,  formerly  called  nates  and  testes.  C. 
rcstijbrmia  (re»tia,  a cord),  two  cord-likc  processes, 
extending  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  cere- 
bellum. C.  striata  (stria,  a groove),  two  streaky  , 
eminences  in  tbe  lateral  ventricle. 

CORPUS  Christi,  kawr'pus  kris'te,  0.  (Latin,  body 
of  Christ)  A festival  of  the  Church  of  England, 
kept  on  the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 
in  honour  of  the  euebarist. 

Corpuscle,  knwr'pns-kl,  0.  ( cotjmscuhm , Lat) 
An  atom ; a minute  particle. 

Corpuscular,  kawr-pus'ku-lar,  a.  Relating  to 
atoms  or  corpuscles.  Corpuscular  philosophy, 
that  system  or  method  of  reasoning  which  endea- 
vours to  explain  and  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  nature  by  the  motion,  figure,  rest,  position,  &c. 
of  the  minute  paj tides  of  matter.  Corpuscular 
action,  the  power  or  influence  which  particles  or 
atoms  exercise  on  each  other. 

Corpuscularian,  kawr- pus- kn-la'rc-an,  0.  A | 
follower  or  believer  of  tbe  corpuscular  philosophy ; 

— a.  pertaining  to  corpuscles. 

Corrade,  kor-rade',  v.  a.  To  rub  off* ; to  wear 
away  by  frequent  rubbing ; to  scrape  together. 

Cork  ad  1 ati  on,  kor-ray-dc-a'sbun,  0.  A conjunc- 
tion of  rays  on  one  point. 

CORR.EA,  kor-rc'a,  0.  (in  honour  of  J.  Correa  de 
Serra,  a Portuguese  botanist.)  A genus  of  Aus- 
tralian opposite-leaved  shrubs. 

Correct,  kor-rekt',  a.  (correctus,  Lat.)  Revised 
or  finished  with  exactness ; free  from  faults;  right : 
rectified; — v.  a.  (corrigo,  Lat.)  to  punish;  to 
chastise ; to  disdpline ; to  amend ; to  take  away 
faults  in  writings,  life,  or  things ; to  obviate  the 
qualities  of  one  ingredient  by  another,  or  by  any 
method  of  preparation ; to  rectify. 

Correction,  kor-rek'shun, s.  Punishment;  disci- 
pline; chastisement;  penalty;  tbe  act  of  taking 
away  faults;  alteration  to  a better  state;  amend- 
ment; that  which  is  substituted  in  tbo  place  of 
anything  wrong;  reprehension;  animadversion; 
abatement  of  noxious  qualities  by  the  addition  of 
something  salutary.  House  of  correction , a place 
for  the  confinement  and  punishment  of  offenders; 
a bridewell. 

Correctional,  kor-rek'shun-al,  a.  Having  a ten- 
dency to  correct. 

Corhectioner,  kor-rek'shun -or,  0.  One  who  has 
been  in  a house  of  correction. — Seldom  used. 

I will  have  you  soundly  swinged  for  this,  you  blue- 
bottle rogue!  you  filthy,  famished  correetioner. — Shaks. 

Corrective,  kor-rek'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
alter  or  obviate  any  bad  qualities ; having  the 
power  to  correct ; having  the  power  to  limit ; 
(seldom  used  in  the  last  sense;) — 0.  that  which 
has  the  power  of  altering  or  obviating  anything 
improper;  limitation;  restriction. 
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Correctly,  kor-rekt'le,  ad.  In  a correct  manner; 
accurately;  exactly;  without  faults. 

Correctness,  kor-rekt'nes,  «.  Accuracy;  exact- 
ness; freedom  from  faults. 

Corrector,  kor-rek'tur,  «.  One  who  amends  or 
alters  by  punishment  or  animadversion;  one  who 
revises  anything  to  free  it  from  faults,  or  proposes 
a better  system  with  a view  to  reformation;  that 
which  corrects  or  abates  whatever  is  noxious. 

Cor  regent,  kor're-jcnt,  ».  (corregms,  Lat.)  In 
Medicine,  any  substance  in  a medical  prescription 
which  is  intended  to  modify,  or  render  the  action 
of  another  milder. 

Corregidor,  kor-rej’e-dur,  «.  (Spanish.)  A 
I Spanish  magistrate. 

Correl  ate,  kor  re-late,  i.  One  who  stands  in  the 
opposite  relation. — Not  used. 

Correlate,  kor-re-late',  v.  n.  (con,  and  rt lotus, 
i related,  Lat.)  To  have  a reciprocal  relation,  os 
father  and  son. 

. Correlation,  kor-re-la'shun,  $.  Reciprocal  rela- 
tion. 

Correlative,  kor-rel'a-Uv,  a.  Having  a reciprocal 
relation,  so  that  the  existence  of  one  in  a particular 
state  depends  upon  the  existence  of  another;— 
t.  that  which  lias  a reciprocal  relation, 
j Correlatively,  kor-reTa-tiv-le,  ad  In  a eor- 
| relative  relation. 

Correlativeness,  kor-rcl'a-tlv-nes,  t.  The  state 
of  being  correlative. 

i Correction,  kor-rep'shun,  s.  ( corrcptio , Lat.)  Ob- 
jurgation ; chiding ; reprehension ; reproof. 

, Correspond,  kor-re-spond',  p.  n.  (correspond™, 
Ft.)  To  suit ; to  answer ; to  bo  proportionate ; 
to  be  adequate  to ; to  be  adapted  to ; to  fit ; to 
keep  up  intercourse  with  another  by  alternate  let- 
ters. 

Correspondence,  kor-re-spoti'dens,  ) #.  Ro- 
! Correspondency,  kor-re-spon'den-se,  ) lation; 
reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  thing  to  another ; in- 
tercourse; reciprocal  intelligence ; friendship;  in- 
terchange of  offices  or  civilities. 

Correspondent,  kor-re-spon'dont,  a.  (correepon- 
dant,  Fr.)  Suitable;  adapted;  agreeable;  an- 
swerable ; — t.  one  who  corresponds ; one  who  con- 
tinues intercourse  with  another  by  means  of  mes- 
sages or  letters. 

Cor  res pon  d ently,  kor-re-spon'dent-le,  ad.  In 
] a corresponding  manner. 

Corresponding,  kor-re-spon'ding,  a.  Agreeing ; 
suiting;  answering. 

Corresponsive,  kor-re-spon'siv,  a.  Answerable ; 
adapted  to  anything. — Seldom  used. 

| Priam’s  six  gates  i’  the  city,  with  massy  staploa, 
j And  eorrespwwr*  and  lu] filling  bolts, 

Sperre  up  the  sons  of  Troy. — Skates. 

Corridor,  kor-re-dore',  $.  (French.)  In  Architec- 
ture, a long  gallery  or  passage  in  a mansion,  con- 
necting various  apartments,  and  sometimes  run- 
ning round  a quadrangle.  In  Fortification,  the 
covered  way  lying  round  the  whole  compass  of  the 
fortifications  of  a place. 

Corrigenda,  kor-re-jen'da,  i.  pL  (Latin.)  Words 
to  be  altered. 

Corrigible,  kor'ra-je-bl,  a.  (French.)  Capable  of 
being  altered  or  amended ; deserving  of  punish- 
ment ; punishable ; corrective  ; having  the  power 
to  correct. 

Cob  rig  i ola,  kor-re-ji'o-la,  f.  (dim.  of  corn  gin,  a 
shoe-string,  Lat.)  Strap-wort,  a genus  of  trailing  i 


flexible  plants,  with  alternate  stipnlaceons  leaves, 
and  terminal  racemose  corymbs  of  small  flowers : I 
Order,  Uleccbraccse. 

Corrival,  kor-ri'val,  i.  A rival  or  competitor, 
properly  corival ; a contending ; — e.  n.  to  vie 
with.— Seldom  used. 

Corrivalry,  kor-ri'val-re,  > 9.  Competition  ; 

Conni valsiup,  kor-ri'val -ship,)  opposition ; ri- 
valry. 

Corrivatr,  kor're-vate,  v.  a.  (corrtro,  IjiL)  To 
draw  water  out  of  several  streams  into  one. — 
Seldom  used. 

CORRIVATION,  kor-re-va'shttn,  9.  ( corricalio , Lat.)  1 
The  running  of  different  waters  into  one  stream. — 
Seldom  used. 

CorHrafvms  of  water  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren 

grounds.— Burton. 

Corroborant,  k or- rob 'o- rant,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  giving  strength ; confirming ; — 9.  a strengthening 
medicine. 

Corroborate,  kor -rob'o- rate,  v.  a.  ( corrobora, 
Lat.)  To  confirm ; to  establish ; to  strengthen ; 1 
to  make  strong; — a.  strengthened;  confirmed; 
established. — Improperly  used  as  an  adjective. 

There  is  no  trusting  to  the  force  of  nature,  nor  to  the 

bravery  of  words,  except  it  be  corroborate  by  custom. — 

Bacon. 

Corroboration,  kor-rob-o-ra'shnn,  9.  The  act  of 
strengthening  or  confirming;  confirmation  by  some  ! 
additional  security ; addition  of  strength. 

Corroborative,  kor-rob'o-ray-  tiv,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  confirming  or  establishing; — 1.  that 
which  increases  strength 

Corrode,  kor-rode',  r.  a.  ( corrodo , Lat.)  To  eat 
away  by  degrees;  to  prey  upon  ; to  consume;  to 
wear  away  gradually. 

Corrodent,  kor-ro'dent,  a.  Il.iving  tho  power  of 
corroding  or  wasting  gradually  away; — s.  that 
which  eats  away  or  corrodes. 

CoRRODIATE. — Sec  Corrode. 

Corrodibility,  kur-ro-de-bil  Vte,  9.  The  quality 
of  being  corrodible. 

Corrodible,  kor-ro'dc-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  cor- 

Corrosi  RLE,  kor-ro'sc-bl,  ) reded  or  consumed. 

Corrosibility. — See  Corrodibility. 

CORROSIBLENLSS,  kor- ru'se-bl- lies,  s.  Suscepti- 
bility of  corrosion. 

Corrosion,  kor-ro'zhun,  9.  The  action  of  eating 
or  wearing  away  by  slow  degrees,  as  by  the  action 
of  acids  on  metal 

Corrosive,  kor-ro'siv,  9.  That  which  has  the 
quality  of  wasting  anything  away  gradually ; that 
which  has  the  power  of  fretting ; — a.  having  the 
power  of  consuming  or  wearing  away;  having  the 
quality  of  fretting  or  vexing.  Corrosirt  sublimate, 
the  mercurial  preparation,  Hydnirgyri  bichlorium, 
the  bichloride  of  mercury,  a violent  poison. 

Corrosively,  kor-ro'siv- le,  ad.  Like  a corrosive; 
with  the  power  of  corrosion. 

Corrosiveness,  kor-ro'siv-nes,  9.  The  quality  of 
corroding  or  eating  away ; acrimony. 

Corruoant,  kor'ru-gant,  a.  (<*>»,  and  ruga,  a 
wrinkle,  Lat.)  Having  the  power  of  contracting 
wrinkles. 

Corruoatb,  kor'rn-gate,  r.  a.  ( cormgo , Lat.)  To 
wrinkle  or  purse  up; — a.  contracted. 

Cor  it  1:0  ati on,  kor-ru-ga'shun,  s.  Contraction  into 
wrinkles. 

CORRUGATOR,  kor-ru-ga'tur,  9.  ( corrugo , I wrinkle,  I 

Lat.)  A muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  wrinkle  ( 
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or  corrugate  the  part  it  acta  upon.  Corrvgator 
snpercilti , a small  muscle  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  brow,  by  which  it  is  knit  and  drawn  down. 

| Corrupt,  kor-rupt',  v.  a.  ( corruptus , Lnt.)  To 
turn  from  a sound  to  a putrescent  state;  to  infect; 

1 to  deprave;  to  destroy  integrity;  to  vitiate;  to 

1 bribe;  to  spoil;  to  do  mischief; — r.  a.  to  become 
putrid ; to  grow  rotten ; to  putrefy ; to  lose  pu- 
j rity ; — a.  spoiled ; tainted ; vitiated  in  its  quali- 

ties ; unsound  ; putrid ; vicious ; tainted  with 
wickedness ; without  integrity. 

Corrupter,  kor-rup'tur,  $.  One  who  taints  or 
vitiates;  one  who  lessens  purity  or  integrity;  one 
who  promulgates  error. 

Corruptful,  kor-rupt'fil,  a.  Corrupting. 

Corruptibility,  kor-rup-te-biTe-te,  u.  The  pos- 
sibility of  being  corrupted. 

Corruptible,  kor-rup'te-bl,  a.  Susceptible  of 
destruction  by  natural  decay,  or  without  violence; 
susceptible  of  external  depravation ; that  may  be 
tainted  or  vitiated ; — a.  that  which  may  decay  and 
perish,  as  the  human  body — a scriptural  signifi- 
cation. 

Coruuptiblrwess,  kor-rup'tc-bl-nes,  t.  Suscep- 
tibility of  oorruption. 

Corruptibly,  kor-rup'te-blc,  ad.  In  such  a man- 
ner as  to  be  corrupted  or  vitiated, 
i Corrupting,  kor-rup'ting,  a.  The  act  of  vitiating 
| or  destroying  integrity. 

Corruption,  kor-rup'shun,  s.  ( [corruptio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  corrupting;  the  principle  by  which 
, bodies  tend  to  the  disorganization  or  separation 

of  their  ports;  wickedness;  perversion  of  princi- 
ples; loss  of  integrity;  putrescence;  matter  or 
pus  in  a sore;  the  tendency  to  a worse  state; 
cause  or  means  of  depravation ; debasement;  taint; 
bribery.  Corruption  of  blood,  in  Law,  one  of  the 
consequences  of  an  attainder,  by  which  an  attainted 
person  can  neither  inherit  lands  or  other  tiered  it.v 
ments  from  his  ancestors,  nor  retain  those  he  is 
] already  in  possession  of,  nor  transmit  them  by  de- 

1 scent  to  any  heir. 

| Corruptive,  kor-rup'tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality 
| of  tainting  or  vitiating. 

Corruptless,  kor-rupt'les,  o.  Not  susceptible  of 
decay  or  corruption. 

) Corruptly,  kor-ruptle,  ad.  With  corruption  or 
taint;  with  vice;  without  integrity;  viciously; 

] improperly ; contrary  to  purity. 

| Corruptness,  kor-rupt'nes,  t.  The  state  of  being 
corrupt;  putrescence;  a vicious  or  immoral  state. 

| Cokruptress,  kor-rup'trcs,  s.  A female  who  mis- 
leads or  corrupts  others. 

Corsair,  kor'sare,  a.  ( corsatre , Fr.)  A pirate; 
one  who  scours  the  ocean  with  an  armed  vessel, 
without  a commission,  for  the  purpose  of  plunder; 
the  vessel  of  a corsair. 

Corse,  korsc,  $.  (from  corpus , Lat.)  A corpse ; a 
dead  body ; a poetical  word, 
j Corselet,  kawre'lct,  s.  (Frvnch.)  A little  cuirass; 
an  armour  or  coat  made  to  cover  the  body  for  de- 
fence, anciently  worn  by  pikemen ; — r.  a.  to  en- 
circle as  with  a corselet. 

! Corset,  kawr'set,  i.  (French.)  An  article  of  dress 
for  compressing,  under  the  pretext  of  supporting, 
the  chest  and  waist,  worn  chiefly  by  females,  but 
Bometimes  by  effeminate  individuals  of  the  other 
sex : used  commonly  in  tho  plural,  corstts. 

1 CuHSNKD,  kawrs'ned,  s.  (cortnade,  Sax.)  A spe- 
cies of  trial  or  purgation  practised  in  the  dark 

ages,  with  a view  to  test  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  j ■ 
a suspected  person.  It  consisted  of  a piece  of 
bread  consecrated  by  exorcism,  which  the  sus-  ! 
pectod  party  was  induced  to  swallow : if  it  bad  a 
nutritious  tendency,  the  person  was  at  once  de- 
clared to  be  innocent;  if  otherwise,  his  guilt  was  1 
supposed  established. 

Corsyra,  kor'sc- ra,  s.  ( korys , the  head,  and  tyro , 1 
1 drag,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Carabidic. 

Cortege,  kawr'tayzh,  t.  (French.)  A train  of 
attendants. 

Cortes,  kawr'tix,  t.  pi.  (Spanish.)  Hie  Spanish 
parliament,  or  assembly  of  the  states,  composed  of 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  representatives  of  cities. 

Cortex,  kawr'tex,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Medicine,  bark;  i 
as,  cortex  Pcruvianus , Peruvian  bark. 

Cortia,  kawr'te-a.  s.  (in  honour  of  B.  Corti,  who  j 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  motion  of  molecules 
in  the  cells  of  plants.)  A genus  of  plants,  na- 
tives of  Nepaul : Tribe,  Peucedanea?. 

Cortical,  kawr'te-ka),  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  bark ; pertaining  to  the  rhind  or  bark  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  Anatomy,  cortical  substance, 
(also  termed  concrititious ,)  the  exterior  parts  of  jj 
the  brain  and  of  the  kidneys. 

Corticata. — See  Corticifera. 

Corticate,  kawrite-kate,  ) a.  Resembling  the  j j 

Corticated,  kawr'te-kay-ted,)  bark  of  a tree.  i 

CoRTlCENE,  k a write- sene,  s.  An  alkaloid  found  in 
the  bark  of  the  Populus  tremens. 

CoRTICIFERA,  kawr-tc-sif'er-a,  t.  ( cortex , bark,  and  l 
fero , I bear,  Lat.)  A name  given  by  Lamarck  to  j 
a family  of  Polyparia,  in  which  the  stem  is  rami- 
fied into  an  arborescent  form,  forming  a fixed  ! 
base,  and  composed  of  a firing  fleshy  envelope, 
bearing  and  containing  polypi,  and  an  internal  , 
inorgnnic  axis. — See  Coralha,  the  Corticiferi  of 
Cuvier. 

Corticiferous,  kawr-te-sifVrns,  «.  (cortex,  bark, 
and  ftro , I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  bark. 

CORTICIFORM,  kawr-tis'e-fawrm,  o.  Resembling 
bark. 

Corticose,  kawr'te-kose,  a.  (corticosus,  Lot.) 
Resembling  bark. 

Corticou'8,  kawr'tc-kus,  a.  Barky;  full  of  bark. 

CORTICUS,  kawr'te-kus,  s.  ( cortex , bark.)  A genus 
of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Mclastoina. 

Cortile,  kawr'til,  s.  (Italian.)  In  Architecture, 
a small  court  or  area,  quadrangular  or  curved,  in  a 
mansion,  surrounded  by  buildings  connected  with 
the  honse. 

Cortina,  kawr'te-na,  s.  In  Botany,  that  portion 
of  the  velum  which  adheres  to  the  margin  of  the 
pileus  of  fungi  in  fragments. 

CORTUSA,  kawr-tu'sa,  t.  (in  honour  of  J.  A.  Cur- 
tusa,  who  first  noticed  it.)  Bear’s- ear  Sanicle,  a 
handsome  little  Alpine  plant:  Order,  PrimuLecoc 

Corundum,  ko-mn'dum,  s.  (Indian  name.)  Com- 
mon Corundum,  or  Adamantine  Spar,  like  the 
sapphire  and  ruby,  occurs  in  the  secondary  six- 
sided  prisms,  sometimes  in  acute  or  obtuse  double 
six-sided  prisms.  It  is  sometimes  nearly  colourless 
and  rather  translucent.  It  is  extremely  hard : it 
consists  of  alumina,  01.00;  silica,  5.00;  oxide  i 
of  iron,  15  = 97.5.  There  are  four  species: 

1.  Spinel  or  dodecahedral  corundum;  2.  Automo- 
lite,  or  octahedral  corundum ; 3.  Sapphire  and 
Ruby, or  rhnmhohedntl  corundum;  4.  Chrysoberyl, 
or  prismatic  corundum. 

CORUSCANT — CORYLACEJL  CORYLOPSIS— COBYKOCARPUS. 


CoRU  SCANT,  ko-rus'kant,  a,  (coruscans,  Lat.) 

| Glittering  bj  flashes ; flashing. 

Coruscate,  ko-rus'kate,  v.  n.  (coram,  Lat.)  To 
“litter ; to  flash. 

Coruscation,  kor-us-ka'abun,  *.  (coruscatio,  Lat.) 

1 A flush ; a quirk  gleam  of  light.  It  is  chiefly 
j used  for  the  electric  fluid,  or  for  a flash  ol  lightning 
darting  through  the  clouds. 

| Corvee,  kavrr-ve',  t.  (French.)  In  Feudal  Law, 
the  obligation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a district  to 
repair  roads,  bridges,  &c. 

CORVETTE,  kawr-vet',  s.  (French.)  A French  name 
i for  any  vessel  carrying  less  than  twenty  guns. 

Corvktto,  kawr-vet’to. — See  Curvet. 

OouviD.fi,  kawr've  de,  s.  (corns,  a crow,  Lat.) 
The  Crows,  a family  of  Coni  rostral  birds,  in  which 
the  bill  is  strong,  slightly  cultirostral,  or  more  or 
less  compressed^  the  gape  or  commissure  straight, 
and  the  nostrils  covered  with  stiff,  bristle-like 
feathers,  directed  forward ; wings  lengthened,  ob- 
liquely pointed ; lateral  toes  equal. 

: CoKVlNA,  kawr've-na,  s.  A genus  of  fishes  belong- 
ing to  the  subfamily  Scueninse.  The  fishes  of  this 
genus  have  the  anal  spine  very  strong ; ventral 
large,  pointed,  as  long  as  the  pectoral ; the  caudal 
rounded;  no  canine  teeth  in  front:  Family,  Chaito- 
donid*. 

CORVINE,  kawr'vc-no,  r.  The  Typical -crows,  a 
subfamily  of  the  Corvid*,  containing  the  crows, 
magpies,  nut-crackers,  shrike-crows,  &c. ; — a.  per- 
1 tainiug  to  the  crow,  or  the  family  Corvid*. 

1 Cor vc ft,  kawr'vus,  s.  (Latin.)  A genus  of  birds. 

\ consisting  of  many  species.  The  British  sr.rcies 
are  C.  corax , or  Raven ; C.  corone,  or  Carrion- 
J crow;  C.  comity  or  Hooded -crow;  C.  moncdula, 
or  Jackdaw;  C fn*gileguty  or  Rook:  Family, 
Corvid*.  The  last  two  species  are  gregarious, 
and  the  others  live  in  single  pairs  in  the  breeding 
season.  In  Astronomy,  the  Crow , a constellation 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  resting  on  Hydra.  In 
Aratus,  Hydra,  Crater,  and  Conus  form  one  con- 
stellation. In  Antiquity,  a machine  used  by  the 
Romans,  consisting  of  a strong  platform  at  the 
prow  of  their  ships,  used  in  grappling  with  the 
vessel  of  an  enemy. 

Cory  ARTHUR,  kor-e-an'/Aus,  s.  (korys,  and  arUhos^ 
a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Or- 
chidacc*. 

Cory  banter,  kor-c-ban'tes,  s.  (korybas,  korybantos , 
Gr.)  The  priests  of  Cybele,  the  devotions  of  whom 
were  characterized  by  extravagant  gesture,  clash- 
ing of  cymbals,  &c. 

Con v bant! asm,  kor-e-ban'te-azm,  t.  (korybanttas- 
mot,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a sort  of  frenzy,  in 
which  the  patient  lias  fantastic  visions, 
j Corybantic,  kor-e-ban'tik,  a.  Madly  agitated  or 
1 inflamed. 

Coryda  line,  ko-rid'a-lin,  s.  An  alkaline  substance 
found  in  Corydalis  bulbusa. 

Corydai.18,  ko-rid'a-lis,  s.  (korydalis,  a lark,  Gr. 
j from  the  spur  of  the  flower  resembling  that  of  the 
lark.)  A genus  of  hcibaccous  plants:  Order, 
Fuinariaceic.  Also,  a genus  of  Neuropteroua  in- 
sects: Family,  Sttbulicorntt. 

, CORYOONUB,  kor-e-go’nus,  ».  (Fore,  the  pupil  of 
the  eve,  ami  goma,  an  angle,  Gr.)  The  LararaU, 
j a genus  of  fishes:  Family,  Salmonid*. 

I CORTLACK.fi,  kor-e-la  sc-e,  s.  ( corylus , the  hazel, 
one  of  the  genera.)  The  Mast  worts,  a natural 
oi\ier  of  Exogenous  plants,  belonging  to  Lindley’s 


Qnemal  alliance.  It  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  a bony  or  coriaceous  one-celled  nut,  more  or  ‘ 
less  enclosed  in  the  involucre.  It  includes  the 
oak,  hazel-nut,  beech,  Spanish  chestnut,  &c.; 
leaves  with  stipules,  alternate,  simple ; flowers 
aggregate  or  amentaceous ; stamens  five  to  twenty, 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  scales,  or  of  a mem- 
branous valvate  calyx;  ovary  crowned  by  the 
rudiments  of  an  adherent  calyx ; seeds  solitary ; 
embryo  large,  with  plano-convex  fleshy  cotyledons, 
and  a minute  superior  radicle. 

CoitYLoraift,  kor-e-lop'sis,  i.  (korylos,  a hazel,  and 
opsis,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  HamameluLicex,  or 
Witch-hazels. 

Corylus,  kor'e-lus,  s.  ( corylus , I Jit.  from  corys,  a 
bonnet,  in  allusion  to  the  enwrapping  calyx.) 
The  Hazel  or  Nut-tree,  a genus  of  Amentaceous 
plants:  Order,  Corylace*. 

Corymb,  ko'rimb,  s.  ( cvrymbus , a bunch,  Lat)  In 
Botany,  a raceme  or  panicle,  in  which  the  stalks 
of  the  lower  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
npper,  so  that  the  flowers  themselves  are  all  on 
the  same  level. 

Cory  m iii  ate d,  ko-rim'be-sj-ted,  a.  Bearing  co- 
rymbs. 

CoRYMBiFERifi,  ko-riro-biPer-e,  s.  Jussieu’s  name 
for  a division  of  the  natural  order  Composite, 
comprehending  most  of  the  tubuliflor*  of  De  Can- 
dolle. It  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  albu- 
men. an  erect  seed,  a hemispherical  involucre,  and 
the  florets  if  the  ray,  if  present,  being  ligulate. 

CoRYMnifCKQUs,  ko-rim-bif  er-us,  a.  Bearing  a 
corymb. 

Corymbis,  ko-ri.n'bis,  i.  A genus  of  plants:  Or- 
der, Orchidace*. 

Corymbose,  ko-rim-bose',  ) a.  Formed  or  ar- 

Cohymbols,  ko-riin'bus,  ) ranged  in  the  form 
of  a corymb. 

Cokymbosely,  ko-rim-bose le,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  a corymb. 

Corymbulobb,  ko  - rim ' bu  - lose,  a.  Formed  of 
many  corymbs. 

Coryna,  ko-rin'a,  i.  (korync,  a club,  Gr.  from  the 
club-shaped  form  of  the  polypi.)  A genus  of 
corals,  allied  to  Tubularia;  the  animal  is  club-  < 
shaped,  its  ovate  bead  being  covered  with  slender 
tcntacula  ending  in  suckers,  and  supported  by  a 
long,  simple,  or  branched  vertical  attached  stem. 

CORY  NAN  dr  A,  kor-c-nan'drn,  I.  (korync,  a club, 
and  ancr,  nndros , a male,  Gr.  from  the  filaments 
being  club-shaped  at  the  top.)  A genus  of  elegant 
annual  herbs,  having  the  flowers  in  corymbs,  with 
white  petals  and  red  filaments. 

Corynella,  kor-e-iiel'l-T,  s.  (a  diminutive  of  korync, 
a club,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  club  shape  of  the 
style.)  A genus  of  shrubs,  with  abruptly-pinnate 
leaves,  and  purplish-coloured  flowers,  natives  of 
St.  Domingo. 

Corynefuora,  kor-e-nef 'o-rn,  s.  (koryne,  s club, 
and  phoro , I bear,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  davate 
filament  found  on  different  parts  of  it.)  A genus 
of  marine  Alg*,  the  Leathiua  of  Gray:  Order, 
Fucs  ocae. 

CoRYNKiMioRUfl,  kor-e-nef  o-rus,  s.  Club-grass, 
a genus  of  grass  plants  with  an  articulated  beard, 
and  the  last  joint  club-shaped  : Order,  Gnuui-  < 
nsceie. 

Cory  nocar  pus,  kor-e-no-kdr'pus,  s.  (koryne,  a 
club,  and  karpos,  a fruit,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
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CORYNOMORPHA — COSCINOPORA. 

shape  of  the  fruit.)  A genus  of  New  Zealand 
plants,  consisting  of  a tree  about  twenty  feet  in 
height,  with  large  terminal  panicles  of  white 
flowers:  Order,  Myrsinacc®. 

Corynomorpiia,  kor-e-no-mawr'fa,  t (koryne,  and 
morphe,  a shape,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Corals,  allied 
to  Coryna. 

CoRTNOSTrua,  kor-e-noe'te-lfs,  #.  ( koryne , a dub, 
and  stylos,  a style,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Violacea*. 

Corypha,  kor'e-fa,  t.  (korphe,  the  summit  of  any- 
thing, Gr.)  Fan-palm,  a genus  of  trees,  growing 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  with  fan-shaped 
leaves,  the  topmost  of  which  are  sometimes  twenty 
feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  broad : Order,  PalmaocaL 

Cokyth.ena,  korec-fe’na,  s.  ( [koryphaios , a leader, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  tho  subfamily 
Corypharointe,  distinguished  from  the  other  genus 
Lampugus,  by  having  tho  ventral  fins  larger  than 
the  pectorals. 

Couyph  j:ne. — See  Coryphama. 

CoRYiMi.EMH.E,  kor-e-fo'nc-de,  s.  (coryjituma,  one 
of  the  genera.)  A family  of  Acanthopterygious 
fishes,  of  the  tribe  Microleptea,  in  which  the  body 
Is  elongated,  compressed,  and  covered  with  small 
scales;  dorsal  fin  long,  single,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  or  nearly  so ; tail  more  or  less 
forked ; ventral  fins  small  and  sometimes  wanting. 

CortpiijeniN/E,  koiwfe'ne-ne,  s.  A subfamily 
of  the  Coryphamidm,  in  which  the  body  is  oblong, 
slender,  and  covered  with  small  scales;  crown  gib- 
bons, pectoral  fins  falcate,  and  eyes  close  to  the 
angle  of  the  mouth. 

CoitYlTLEUB,  kor-e-fe'ua,  f.  (korphe,  summit,  Gr.) 
The  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  Grecian  drama. 

CORY'SAXTIIES,  k or- e-san  VAes,  l.  ( korys , a helmet, 
and  anthos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plauts : 
Order,  Orcbidaccw. 

Cortstes,  ko-ris'tes,  $.  (korys,  a helmet,  Gr.) 
The  Long-clawed  Crab,  a genus  of  Brachyurous,  or 
short-tailed  Crustaceans,  having  the  surface  of  the 
carapace  somewhat  gratuitous,  with  two  denticles 
between  tbe  eyes,  and  three  sharp  points  directed 
forwards  on  each  side:  found  on  tho  English  and 
French  coasts. 

CoHYTHAix,  kor-e-Ma'iks,  r.  (Jcoryikaiz,  a crest- 
plumed  warrior,  Gr.)  The  Tourocoa,  a genu*  of 
elegant  African  birds,  belonging  to  the  family 
MnsophagidaL  or  Plantain -eaters. 

C0RTTHU8,  korVtAus,  1.  (korythus,  Greek  name  of 
an  unknown  bird.)  The  Pine-beaks,  a genns  of 
birds,  separated  by  Cuvier  from  the  genus  Loxia, 
or  Cross-bills : Family,  Fringillidse. 

Coryza,  ko-ri'za,  1.  (koryza,  from  koryn,  or  kora, 
tbe  head,  and  zeo,  I boil,  Gr.)  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  or  the  eyes,  &c. 

Co&CTNicxr,  kos-sin'e-um,  t (kosktnon,  a little  sieve, 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  seeds  being  pierced.)  The 
Knotted  Plant,  a genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Cey- 
lon : Order,  Memispermaceae. 

Cose  1 NODOW,  kos-sin'o-don,  s.  (laskinedon,  in  the 
manner  of  n sieve,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Urn -moss 
plants:  Order,  Bryacen*. 

Coscinomanct,  kos  - sc  - noin  'an - w,  t.  (kosktnon, 
and  numteia,  divination,  Gr.)  An  ancient  mode 
of  divination  by  means  of  a sieve. 

CoscisoroRA,  kos-se-nop'o-ra,  s.  ( kosktnon , and 
jtoros , a pore,  Gr.)  A genus  of  corals  found  in 
the  fossil  state:  one  of  the  species,  C.  infundibu- 
li/onnit , is  found  in  the  Chalk  formation  of  Ireland. 
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COSECANT—  COSMOLOGICAL. 

COSECANT,  ko-stk’kunt,  t.  In  Geometry,  the  secant  ! 
of  an  arc  which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  j 
ninety  degrees — cu  being  in  this  case  a contraction  J 
of  the  word  complement. 

Cosen. — Seo  Cosen. 

Cosentient,  ko-sen'shent,  a.  (con,  and  sentio , I 1 
peraeive,  Lat.)  Perceiving  together. 

CosieA,  ko'zbe-ur,  t.  ( cousn,  Fr.)  A botcher. — 
Obsolete. 

Cosionificativt;,  ko-sig-niTo-kay-tiv,  a.  Haring 
the  same  signification. 

Cosinage,  kuz'in-ij,  s.  (cousinage,  Fr.)  In  Law,  * 
a writ  to  recover  land,  when  a stranger  has  entered 
and  abated,  after  the  death  of  tbe  t resail,  or  tbe 
grandfather’s  grandfathor,  or  other  collateral  re- 
lation. 

Cosine,  ko'sine,  1.  In  Geometry,  the  sine  of  an 
arc  which  is  the  complciuont  of  another  to  ninety 
degrees. 

Cosmka,  k os 'me- a,  1.  (kosmios,  well  arranged,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Compositor 

Cosmelia,  kos-mcle-a,  s.  ( kosmio , I adorn,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  New  Holland : Or- 
der, Epacriduceic. 

Cosmetic,  koz-met'ik,  a.  ( kosmetikos,  Gr.)  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  improving  beauty;  beautifying; 
— s,  any  preparation  that  renders  the  skin  soli 
and  white,  or  helps  to  beautify  and  improve  the 
complexion. 

CosumuEKA,  kos-me-bu-e'na,  t.  (in  honour  of 
Cos  mi  Buena,  a Spanish  physician.)  A genns  of 
South  American  plants,  the  bark  of  which  is  used 
as  a drug  like  that  of  the  genus  Cinchona:  Order, 
Cinchonacese. 

Cosmic,  koz'mik,  ) a.  ( kosmos , tho  world,  Gr.) 

Cosmic  a l,  koz'me-knl,)  Relating  to  the  world,  or 
tho  whole  system  of  visible  bodies,  including  tbe 
earth  and  stare.  In  Astronomy,  rising  or  settiug 
with  the  sun ; not  acronical. 

Cosmic  ally',  koz'mc-kol-le,  ml  With  tho  snn,  ns 
a star  is  said  to  rise  or  set  c osmically,  when  it  rises 
or  sets  with  the  sun. 

Cosmogonist,  koz-raog'o-nist,  s.  One  who  treats  I 
of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Cosmogony,  kox-mog/go-ne,  s.  (kosmogonia,  Gr.) 
In  Physics,  the  science  or  theory  of  tho  formation 
of  the  world. 

Cosmog  rather,  koz-mog'gra-fur,  s.  One  who  de- 
scribes the  world  or  the  universe. 

Cosmog r a ph tc,  koz-rao-grafik,  > a.  Relnt- 

Cosmogkaphical,  koz-ino-graf  e-kal,J  ingtothe 
general  description  of  the  universe. 

Cosmoorapuically,  koz-mo-graf  e-kal-le,  ad.  In 
n manner  relating  to  the  science  by  which  tbe 
structure  of  the  world  or  tho  arrangement  of  the 
universe  is  described. 

Cosmography,  koz-mog'gra-fe,  *.  (kosmographia, 
Gr.)  A description  of  tho  world  or  uni  vers*.*,  or 
the  science  of  describing  the  several  parts  of  the 
visible  world. 

Cosmolare,  koz'mo-Iabe,  s.  (kosmos,  the  world,  and 
lamfxtTut,  I take,  Gr.)  An  ancient  instrument  for 
measuring  celestial  and  terrestrial  distance*,  similar 
to  the  astrolabe:  called  al-o,  jHintncoinu 

C08MOLATORY,  koz  - mol'a-tur-e,  «.  (kosmos,  and 
latrryo,  1 worship,  Gr.)  The  Pagan  worship  of 
the  earth. 

Cosmological,  koz-mo-loj'e-kal,  a.  (kosmos,  and 
/of/or,  a discourse,  Gr. ) Relating  to  the  scienoa 
which  describes  the  universe. 
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COSMOLOGIST— COSSYPHUS. 


COST-COSUPREME. 


Cosmologist,  koz-inol  Vjist,  a.  One  who  studies 
i cosmology,  or  describes  the  unirerse. 
j Cosmology,  kox-rnol'o-je,  i.  The  science  relating 
to  the  structure  and  parts  of  creation,  the  elements 
of  bodies,  and  the  laws  of  motion. 

COSMOPLAATIC,  koz-mo-plas'tik,  a.  ( kogmos , and 
| platao,  I form,  Gr.)  Relating  to  the  formation  of 
the  world. 

J Cosmopolitan,  kox-mopol'e- ton,)  a.(ko*mot,  and 
I1  Cosmopolite,  kos-mop'o-lite,  J politea,  a citi- 
i ten,  Gr.)  A citizen  of  the  world ; one  who  mokes 
himself  at  homo  wherever  he  goes. 

| Cosmopolitanism,  koz-mo-pol'e-tan-izm,  a.  The 
state  of  the  human  family,  as  distinguished  from 
national  or  sectional  interests;  a state  of  universal 
community,  iu  which  the  interests  of  all  will  bo  re- 
garded. 

I Cosmorama,  koz-moyn'ma,  a.  ( koamoa , and  horao , 
i I see,  Gr.)  An  optical  exhibition,  in  which  dif- 
ferent places  ore  represented,  as  if  of  their  natural 
size. 

Cosmos,  kos'mos,  a.  (kotmoa,  beautiful,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Composite  plants:  Tribo,  Senecioni- 
dea. 

Cosmostioma,  kos-mo-stig'ma,  a.  (kotmoa,  orna- 
mented, and  atigmn,  Greek,  in  consequence  of 
the  stigma  being  adorned  by  a narrow  ring.)  A 
genus  of  East  Indian  twining  shrubs,  with  ra- 
cemose flowers : Order,  Asclepiadaceae. 

Cos 8,  kos,  a.  An  Indian  itinerary  measure,  varying 
in  different  places,  and  generally  distinguished  by 
the  standard  and  common  coss  : the  former  is  de- 
duced from  its  proportion  to  a degree  of  the  meri- 
dian ; the  latter  rests  on  popular  computation : the 
standard  coss  is  in  some  places  36  to  a degree ; in 
others,  37$,  40,  45 ; while  the  common  coss  varies 
from  I to  2$  British  miles : called  also,  cos,  croa, 
eroaa , and  hard  ary. 

Cossacks,  kos'saks,  s.  pL  Tribes  inhabiting  the 

I eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  the 
Ukraine,  &c. : they  form  a kind  of  military  demo- 
cracy. 

Comas,  koe'sas,  1.  Plain  IndiA  muslins,  of  various 
qualities  and  breadths. 

Cosset,  kos'set,  a.  (derivation  doabtful.)  A lamb 
brought  up  without  the  dam. 

Cossic,  kos'sik,  a.  Relating  to  algebra. — Obsolete. 
Cossionea,  kos-hin'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Cos- 
1 signy,  a French  naturalist.)  A genus  of  plants : 
j Order,  Sapinducea. 

Cossoncb,  kosWnus,  a.  ( cossut , a wood  insect,  and 
aonua,  a sound,  Lit.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Curculionida;. 

Cosbcb,  kos'sus,  a.  (Latin,  an  insect  bred  in  wood.) 
A genus  of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  the  Inna*  of 
which  feed  on  wood.  The  Coatut  liijnqtcrda  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  British  moths, 
j Cossyphknks,  kos'se-fe-nes,  a.  (coaaijthua,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A section  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
in  which  the  body  is  ovate  or  subhemisphei  ical, 
and  overlapped  in  its  contour  by  the  dilated  or 
flattened  sides  of  the  thorax  and  elytra ; the  head 
is  entirely  concealed  under  the  thorax,  and  in  others 
received  into  an  interior  etnarginalion  of  the  same 
part;  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  larger 
than  the  preceding  ones,  and  is  securiform. 
Cobsyfiius,  kos'se-fus,  a.  (lytatyjdua,  a blackbird, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  of  the  sec- 
tion Heteroma : Family,  Taxicnmes. 

Coshy  mus,  kos'se-fua,  a.  (koa*yj>hoa,  a blackbird, 
sis 


Gr.)  A genus  of  Thrushes,  natives  of  Africa:  j 

Family,  Mernlidsc. 

Cost,  kost,  a.  (boaten,  Dutch  and  Germ.)  The 
price  of  anything ; charge;  expense;  sumptuoua- 
ncss ; luxury ; loss ; fine ; detriment ; a rib  or 
aide. — Seldom  used  iu  the  last  sense. 

Betwixt  the  cojU  of  a ship.— Jonton. 

Past  and  past  part,  of  the  verb  To  coat ; — r n. 
to  be  bought  for ; to  be  had  at  a price.  Cotta , in  j 
Law,  the  expenses  in  the  prosecution  and  defence 
of  actions ; Consisting  of  money  paid  to  the  king 
and  government  for  lines  and  stamp  duties,  to  the 
officers  of  the  courts,  and  to  the  counsel  and  at- 
torneys for  their  fees,  &c. 

Costa,  koe'te,  a.  (cotta,  a rib,  Lat.)  In  Botany, 
the  main  veins  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
base  to  the  apex,  or  to  the  points  of  the  lobes  of  a 
leaf. 

Costal,  kos'tal,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the 
ribs. 

Costard,  kos'tdrd,  a.  A large  round  apple;  the  1 
head. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Tako  him  over  the  cottanl  with  the  hilt  of  thy  sword.— 

„ SAoJt*. 

Costahdmonoer,  kos'tdfrd-mung-gur,)  «.  A per-  1 

Costermonger,  kos'tur-mung-gur,  > son  who  1 
deals  in  apples;  bat  more  generally  applied  to 
those  who  carry  fruit  and  vegetables  about  for  sale. 

Cost  aria,  kos-ta're-a,  a.  (coala,  a rib,  Lat.)  A 
genua  of  Fud : Tribe,  Laminaridsc. 

Cobtatk,  koe'tatc,  a.  (coatatua,  Lst.)  In  Botany, 
a term  appliod  either  to  indicate  the  presence  of  1 
but  one  rib  in  a leaf,  or  where  three  or  more  ribs  j 
proceed  from  tho  base  to  the  apex,  or  to  the  points 
of  the  lobes.  In  Zoology,  when  the  surface  of  a 
shell  or  animal  is  marked  with  rib-like  elevations. 

Costkllakia,  koe-t«l-la're-a,  a.  ( costus , a rib. 
Lat.)  A genus  of  bivalvulir  Mollusca,  belonging 
to  the  subfamily  Mitrame.  The  shell  is  unequally 
fusiform,  with  the  spire  longer  than  the  aperture; 
the  body  whorl  slightly  ventricose,  but  contracted 
at  the  base ; the  internal  striae  are  distinct ; the 
whorls  convex,  sometimes  augulated ; the  ribs 
reaching  to  the  suture. 

Costive,  kos'tiv,  a.  ( constipo , I bind,  Lat.)  Bound 
in  the  body;  having  the  excretions  obstructed; 
close ; constipated  ; cold  ; formal. 

Costively,  kos'tiv-le,  ad.  With  eostivenes*. 

Costivknebs,  kos'tiY-nes,  a.  The  state  of  the 
body  in  which  excretion  is  obstructed  ; coldness  ; 
stiffness. 

Costless,  kostles,  a.  Costing  nothing;  without 
expense. 

Costliness,  kostle-nes,  a.  Sumptuousness ; ex- 
pensivenea*. 

Costly,  kostle,  a.  Sumptuous;  expensive;  of  a 
high  price. 

Cohtmary,  knst'ma-re,  a.  The  English  name  of 
the  genus  of  tho  Composite  plants  Balsamita. 

Costkkl,  koa'trel,  a.  A bottle. — Obsolete. 

Costume,  kos-tumc’,  a.  (French.)  In  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  strict  observance  of  proper  character  as 
to  persons  and  things  in  dress,  arms,  manners, 
the  scene  represented,  &c.,  so  that  all  correspond ; 
style  or  mode  of  dress. 

Cost  us,  kos'tus,  a.  (Latin.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Zingiberaowr. 

Cost’FFKRER,  ko-suf  fur-ur,  a.  A fellow  sufferer. 

Cost  theme,  ko-su-preme',  a.  A partaker  of  su- 
premacy. 
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COSURETY— COTTON. 


COTTON-GRASS— COTYLIFORM. 


Cosurety,  ko- sure 'to,  «.  One  who  is  surety  with 
another. 

Cot,  ) kot,  #.  (Saxon.)  A small  house;  a cottage; 

Cote,)  a hut;  a mean  habitation ; a sheepfold;  a 
little  boat ; a cade  lamb ; a small  bed ; a cradle, 
j Cotangent,  ko-tan  jent,  s.  In  Geometry,  the  tan- 
gent of  an  arc  which  is  the  complement  of  another 
to  ninety  degrees. 

Cote,  kot,  v.a.  To  leave  behind;  to  overpass. — 
Seldom  used  as  a verb. 

CoTEnroRANEODB,  ko-tem-po-ra'ne-us,  a.  living 
or  being  at  the  same  time. 

1 Cotemi-oraneously,  ko-tem-po-ra'nc-ous-le,  ad. 

| At  the  same  time  with  another  event. 

I Cotemporary,  ko-tem'po-ra-re,  t.  One  who  live* 
at  the  same  time  with  another ; — a.  living  at  the 
same  time : contemporary  is  generally  used, 
i Cotenant,  ko-ten'ant,  s.  A tenant  in  common, 
i Coterie,  ko-tur-re',  $.  (French.)  A friendly  or 
select  party ; a fashionable  association, 
j Coterminous,  ko-ter'me-nus,  a.  Bordering  on. 

Cothuknate,  ko-tAur'nate,  ) o.  Bnskined; 

Corn  urn  ated,  ko-tAur'nny-ted,  ) relating  to  tra- 

| gedy. 

Cothurnus,  ko-tfur'nus,  a.  (Latin.)  Tlie  name 
of  the  buskin  used  by  the  andent  tragedians. 

Coticular,  ko-tik'u-lar,  a.  (coticula,  a little  whet- 
stone, Lat.)  Relating  to  whetstones;  resembling 
or  suitable  for  whetstones. 

Cotillon,  ko-tfl'yong,  i.  (French.)  A brisk  lively 
dance,  in  which  eight  persons  are  usually  employed. 

| Cotland,  kot'land,  «.  Land  appendant  to  a cot- 
tage. 

1 Cotouean,  kotTcween,  a.  A man  who  busies  him- 
self with  women’s  affairs. 

Cotruster,  ko-tms-tee',  $.  A joint  trustee. 

Cotswold,  kots'wolde,  i.  (cote,  a cottage,  and  i cold, 
an  open  plain,  Sax.)  Sheep-cotes  in  an  open 
coontry ; sheep- feeding  on  wolds. 

I CoTT,  kot,  a.  (cot,  cote , a bed.  Sax.)  A particular 
I sort  of  bed-frame,  suspended  from  the  beams  of  a 
j ship  for  the  officers  to  sleep  in. 

1 Cottabus,  kot 'ta- bus,  g.  An  ancient  Greek  game, 
in  which  wine  was  to  be  dexterously  thrown  from 
cups  into  basins  floating  in  water. 

Cottage,  kot'taje,  s.  (fi-om  cot.)  A small  house;  a 
hat  or  cot. 

Cottaged,  kot'tayjd,  a.  Having  cottages. 

Cottagelt,  kot'tajc-le,  ad.  Rustic;  suitable  to  a 
j cottage. 

Cottager,  kot'tay-jnr,  ».  One  who  lives  in  a hut 
or  cottage.  In  Law,  one  who  lives  on  a common 
without  paying  rent,  or  having  land  of  bis  own. 

Cottar,  kot'tur,  ) 

Cotter,  kot'tur,  > a.  A cottager. 

Cottier,  kot'yur,) 

ComDiE,  kot'te-de,  t.  The  Bull-heads,  or  MiDer’s- 

I thumbs,  a family  of  fishes,  with  large,  depressed, 
broad  foreheads,  armed  with  spines  and  tubercle* ; 
: the  body  naked,  or  with  only  small  patches  of  scales : 

Tribe,  Canthilcptes,  or  Mail-cheeks 
! Cotton,  kot'tn,  t.  (coton,  Fr.)  The  filamentous 
j down  which  lines  the  capsules  of  various  species 
of  the  genus  Gossvpium,  plants  growing  in  warm 
countries,  and  indigenous  to  America  and  India. 
| The  common  distinctions  of  the  varieties  arc — 
1st,  the  Cotton -tree,  G.  arboretum;  2d,  Shrub- 
cotton,  G.  rtligionan;  3d,  Herbaceous-cotton,  G. 
herlxiceum.  It  is  to  the  latter  kind  that  the 
planters  confine  their  attention  in  the  southern 


parts  of  North  America.  The  other  varieties  are 
Nankin  cotton,  Green-seeded  cotton,  and  Sea-island 
or  Long-staple  cotton. 

Cotton-grass,  kot'tn-grna,  s.  The  plant  Erio- 
phorum  polystachion,  a British  species  found  on  , 
wet  heaths : Order,  Cypcruce®. 

Cottonous,  kot'tn-us,f  a.  Downy;  full  of  eofc-  ■ 

Cottony,  kot'tn-e,  ) ton;  soft  as  cotton;  over-  , 
grown  with  a soft  pubescence  like  cotton. 

Cotton-robe,  kot'tn-roze,  *.  The  common  name 
of  the  Composite  genus  of  plants  Filago. — Which 
see. 

Cotton-thistle,  kot'tn-tfis'sl,  a.  The  common 
namo  of  the  Onopordum  acanthium,  and  other 
plants  of  the  same  genus  : Order,  Com  posit®. 

Cotton-weed,  kot'tn-wecd, «.  The  common  name 
of  the  Composite  plant  Diotis  maritima. 

Coitus,  kot'tus, ».  (kotle,  a head,  Gr.  from  the  large 
size  of  the  head.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the 
body  is  entirely  naked,  with  two  distinct  dorsal 
fins,  and  the  preopcrculum  armed  with  very  sharp 
spines.  It  includes  two  British  species,  the  C. 
bubulis , or  Father-lasher,  and  C.  scorpio,  or  Sea- 
scorpion.  The  genus  forms  the  type  of  Swain- 
son’s  family  Cottid®,  or  Bull-heads. 

Cot U LA,  kot'u-la,  a.  (dim.  of  cola,  an  old  namo  for 
some  species  of  Anthemis,  of  which  Cotula  has  a 
miniature  resemblance.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Composite. 

Cotunite,  ko-tun'itc,  i.  A mineral  which  occurs 
in  extremely  minute  acicular  crystals  in  tho  crater 
of  Vesuvius.  It  consists  of  lead,  74.52;  muriatic 
add,  25.46 ; sp.  gr.  2.897  : named  after  M.  Cot- 
tunia. 

COTURNIX,  ko-tur'niks,  a.  (Latin  name.)  Tho 
Quail,  a genus  of  birds  of  the  Grouse  kind : Fa- 
mily, Strut  houkbe 

Cottle,  ko'te-le,  t.  (kotyle,  a cup,  or  cavity,  Gr.) 

In  Anatomy,  the  hollow  in  the  illium  which  re- 
ceives the  head  of  the  femor,  or  thigh-bone. 

Cotyledon,  ko-te-lc'don,  t.  (kotyle,  a cavity,  Gr.)  j 
In  Botany,  the  embryo  of  a plant  consists  of  three 
parts — the  radicle,  or  young  root;  the  cotyledons, 
or  young  leaves ; and  the  plumule,  or  young  stem. 
When  the  embryo  has  one  leaf  only,  it  is  termed 
monocotyledonons,  and  when  it  has  two  leaves, 
dicotyledonous : the  name  also  given  to  Kidney- 
worts,  a genus  of  plants,  from  the  cup-like  shape  of 
the  leaves  of  some  of  the  species,  which  consist  of 
fleshy  shrubs,  with  loose  panicled  purple  or  orange- 
coloured  flowers;  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope:  Order,  Crassnlttccse.  In  Comparative  An- 
atomy, the  cup-shaped  vascular  productions  of  the 
chorion  in  ruminating  animals,  which  serve  the 
office  of  a placenta,  are  termed  cotyledons. 

Cotyledon  ko-te-le-do'ne-e,  a.  A term  used 
for  cotyledonons  plants,  now  more  generally  termed 
Vasenin  res,  including  the  Exogens,  or  Dicotyle- 
dons, and  the  Endogens,  or  Monocotyledons. 

Cottlkdonous,  ko-to-lc'do-nua,  a.  Having  co- 
tyledons, or  seed  leaves. 

Cotylei*H',*ru8,  ko-tc-lcfo-rus,  ».  (kotyle,  a cup, 
and  phoro,  I bear,  Gr.  from  tho  belly  being  fur- 
nished with  cup-shaped  suckers.)  A genus  of 
fishes,  in  which  the  head  and  body  are  very  broad, 
flattened,  and  short ; anal  fln  long ; caudal  forked ; 
the  dorsal  short  and  triangular : Family,  Col  it  id®. 

Cot y liform,  ko-tU'e-fawrm,  a.  (kotyle,  a cup,  Gr.) 
In  Physiology,  applied  to  such  organs  as  have  a 
rotate  figure,  with  an  erect  limb. 


COTYLOID— COUGIIKR. 


COULD — COUNTENANCE. 


( Cotyloid,  kot'e-loyd,  a.  (kotyle,  and  eitloa,  rcsem- 
I bianco,  Gr.)  Cup-sbaped,  applied  to  the  form  of 
the  acetabulum,  or  cavity  of  the  hip-bone,  which 
receives  the  head  of  the  femor,  or  thigh-bone. 

Couagoa,  ku-ag'ga,^  i.  (African  name  of  Equus 

Quagga,  kwag'ga,  ) quaccha,  or  quagga.)  A 
species  of  the  horse,  more  nearly  allied  to  Equus 
caballus,  or  the  true  horse,  than  to  Zebra.  The 
hair  ou  the  nock  and  shoulders  ia  brown,  with 
! whitish  transverse  stripes ; the  croup  is  of  a red- 
dish-grey ; tail  and  legs  whitish.  The  name  is 
expressive  of  its  voice,  which  resembles  the  barking 
of  a dog. 

Couch,  kowtsh,  r.  «.  (couchcr,  Fr.)  To  lie  down 
on  a placo  of  repose ; to  lie  down  on  the  knees ; 
to  lie  down  in  secret  or  in  ambush ; to  lie  in  a bed 
or  stratum  ; to  stoop  or  bend  down ; to  lower  in 
reverence  or  fear ; to  bend  under  labour  or  pain ; 

! — v.  a.  to  repose  ; to  lay  on  a place  of  rest;  to  lay 

down  anything  in  a bed  or  strata ; to  lied ; to  hide 
in  another  body ; to  involve ; to  include ; to  com- 
j prise ; to  include  secretly  ; to  lay  close  to  another ; 

to  fix  the  spear  in  the  rest,  in  the  posture  of  at- 
i tack ; to  depress  the  condensed  crystalioo  humour 
or  film  that  overspreads  the  pupil  of  the  eye ; to 
remove  a cataract ; — i.  a seat  of  repose,  on  which 
it  is  common  to  lie  down  dressed  ; a bed  ; a place 
of  repose  *,  a layer  or  stratum.  In  Painting,  a lay 
or  impression  of  colour  in  oil  or  water,  on  the  can- 
vass, wall,  or  other  surface  to  be  painted  ; also,  a 
lay  or  impression  on  anything  to  make  it  firm  and 
consistent,  or  to  screen  it  from  the  weather. 

COUCH  ant,  kuwtsh'ant,  a.  (French.)  Lying  down; 
squatting.  In  Heraldry,  the  posture  of  lying  down, 
but  with  the  head  erect ; applied  to  a lion  or  other 
beast. 

Couch ee,  koo'she,  *.  (French.)  Bedtime;  late 
visiting  at  night. — Seldom  used. 

{ None  of  the  sylvan  subjects  made  their  court ; 

Levees  ami  oouotecj  pass’d  without  resort. — I/iyden. 

■ Couches,  kowtsh'ur,  i.  One  who  couches  or  do- 
j presses  cataracts.  In  old  statutes,  a factor ; also, 

a book  in  which  a religious  house  registers  its 
transactions  and  deeds. 

Couch- fellow,  kowtsh'fel-lo,  $.  A bedfellow ; a 
companion  in  lodgings. 

j Couch-grass,  kowtsh'gras,  a.  Agropyrum  repens, 
one  of  the  British  grasses,  the  Triticum  repens  of 
Linnrus:  Order,  Graminacete. 

Couching,  kowtsh 'ing,  s.  The  act  of  bending  or 
bowing;  tho  clearing  of  land  from  couch-grass; 
also,  a modo  of  operating  in  cases  of  cataract,  by 
| which  the  opaque  lens  is  removed  out  of  the  axis 
of  vision. 

j Couch  less,  kowtsh'lcs,  a.  Having  no  bed. 

Cocei'IA,  kow-c'po-a,  *.  ( coucpiy  the  name  In 
Guiana.)  A genus  of  trees,  natives  of  Guiana : 
Order,  ChrysobaJanace®. 

Cough,  kof,  *.  (kuef  Goth.)  A convulsive  motion 
of  tho  diaphragm,  muscles  of  the  larynx,  thorax, 
&c«;  expelling  the  air  that  was  drawn  into  tho 
lungs  by  inspiration,  and  carrying  along  with  it 
the  phlegm,  or  irritating  matter,  which  causes  the 
convulsive  effort  of  the  muscles ; — p.  n.  to  emit 

■ air  with  a loud  noise  from  tho  lungs  while  con- 
i vulsed  either  by  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
I of  the  windpipe,  or  tho  prosenc**  of  pus  in  the  air- 

vessels  of  the  lungs ; — v a.  to  expectorate  mat- 
• ter  from  the  bronchial  vessels, 
i Cough  kr,  kof  fur,  i.  One  who  coughs. 
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Coulh,  kud.  The  past  of  cou,  signifying  having 
sufficient  power. 

Coulter,  kole'tur,  a.  The  fore  iron  of  a plough 
which  cuts  the  sod. 

Coulteria,  kol-te're-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  T.  * 
Coulter.)  A genus  of  South  American  plants, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  yellow  flowers  j 
disposed  in  racemes : Order,  Fabaccac. 

Couma,  kow'ma,  a.  (Carribeoa  name.)  A genus  of 
trees,  natives  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana;  Order,  ' 
Apocynace®. 

Coum akin,  kow-ma'rin,  a.  Crystaline  odoriferous  1 
substances  obtained  from  the  Tonka-bcan,  tbe 
seed  of  Dipteryx  odorata,  the  Courmarouua  odorata 
of  Aublet. 

Council,  kown'sil,  a.  (concilium,  Lat.)  An  assembly 
of  peraous  met  together  in  consultation,  or  to  givs  ; 
advice ; act  of  deliberation  ; an  assembly  of  per- 
sons met  for  the  purpose  of  advising  tbe  sove- 
reign, or  concerting  measures  of  state,  as  a cabi- 
net or  privy  council ; an  assembly  of  prelates  and 
doctors,  convened  for  the  regulation  of  matters  re- 
lative to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  church. 
Council  of  War,  an  assembly  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  an  army  or  fleet,  called  by  the  general  or 
admiral  to  concert  measures  for  necessary  opera-  1 
tions.  Common  Council  of  a city , a body  of  per-  1 
sons  elected  by  the  citizens  for  the  management  of 
local  affairs.  Ecumenical  Council,  in  Church 
History,  an  assembly  representing  tho  whole  body 
of  the  universal  church.  Council  Board,  the  table 
round  which  a council  deliberates ; also,  the  council 
itself  in  deliberation.  Priry  Council,  a select  j 
council  for  advising  the  sovereign  in  state  matters. 

Councillor,  kown'sil-lur,  ».  A member  of  a 
council. 

(^understanding,  ko-un-dur-standlng,  r.  Mu- 
tual understanding. 

Cocnite,  ko-u-nite',  r.  a.  To  nnite. — Obsolete. 

Counsel,  kown'scl,  a.  (conaeil,  Fr.)  Advice;  di- 
rection; consultation;  interchange  of  opinions; 
deliberation;  examination  of  consequences;  pru-  , 
donee;  art;  machination;  secrecy;  tho  secrets 
intrusted  in  consulting ; those  who  plead  a cause, 
or  give  counsel  in  law;  a barrister  or  barristers; — 
r.  a.  ( consUior , Lat.)  to  give  advice  or  counsel  to  , 
any  person ; to  advise  anything. 

Coun  sellable,  kown'sel-la-bl,  o.  Willing  to  re- 
ceive and  follow  the  advice  or  opinions  of  others ; 
advisable. 

Counsellor,  kown'sel-lur,  a.  One  who  gives  ad- 
vice ; a confidant ; a bosom  friend;  one  appointed  to  , 
advise  a king  or  chief  magistrate ; one  who  is  con- 
sulted in  a case  of  law,  and  manages  a cause  for  a 
client ; a lawyer. 

Counbellorsiiip,  kown'sel-lur- ship,  I.  The  office 
of  a counsellor. 

Count,  kownt,  v.  a.  ( counter , old  Fr.)  To  nnm-  . 
her ; to  tell ; to  preserve  a reckoning ; to  reckon ; 
to  place  to  an  account ; to  esteem ; to  account ; 
to  consider  as  having  a certain  character,  whether  j 
good  or  evil ; — r.  «.  to  found  an  account  or  scheme 
on; — f.  number;  reckoning;  number  summed;  ; 
estimation;  account;  a title  of  foreign  nobility, 
equivalent  to  an  English  earl.  In  Law,  a charge  in 
an  indictment,  or  a declaration  in  pleading. 

Countable,  kown'ta-bl,  eu  That  may  be  num- 
bered. 

Countenance,  kown'tc-nans,  *.  ( confentmee,  Fr.)  1 
Tho  form  of  tho  face;  the  system  of  tbe  features; 
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air;  look;  calmness  of  look;  composure  of  face; 

. confidence  of  mein ; aspect  of  assurance,  commonly 
used  in  the  phrases — ‘ in  countenanco'  and  'out 
of  countenance;'  kindness  or  ill-will,  as  it  appears 
upon  the  face;  patronage;  appearance  of  favour; 
j appearance  on  any  side ; support ; superficial  np- 
j pearance;  show;  resemblance; — v. a.  to  support; 
to  patronise ; to  vindicate ; to  make  a show  of ; 
to  act  suitably  to  anything ; to  keep  up  any  ap- 
pearance ; to  encourage ; to  appear  in  defence. 

Cocnten  anger,  kown'tc-nan-sur,  t.  One  who 
; countenances  or  supports  another. 

Counter,  kown'tur,  s.  A false  piece  of  money 
used  as  a means  of  reckoning;  money  in  con- 
tempt; a table  on  which  goods  are  viewed  and 
money  counted  iu  a shop ; a box  for  cash ; a 
reckoner;  encounter;  trial  of  skill — Obsolete  in 
tho  last  two  senses. 

And  he,  the  man  whom  nature  selfte  had  made 
To  mock  herselfe,  and  truth  to  imitate. 

With  kindly  counter  under  mimic  shade. — Spenser. 
In  a ship,  an  arc  or  vault,  whose  upper  part  is 
terminated  by  the  bottom  of  the  stem ; counier- 
timbers,  short  timbers  in  the  stem,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  counter ; counterbrace, 
the  lee  brace  of  the  foretopsail  yard ; courtier  of  a 
I hone , that  part  of  a horsc’a  forehand  that  lies 
I between  the  shoulder  and  under  the  neck.  In 
Music,  the  name  of  an  under  part,  to  serve  for 
I contrast  to  a principal  part; — ad.  (contra,  Lat 
contrt , Fr.)  contrary  to ; in  opposition  to ; com- 
I monly  used  with  the  verb  to  run ; as,  * to  run 
counter  to  the  truth ;’  the  wrong  way,  contrary  to 
the  right  course;  in  a contrary  manner,  the  face  in 
opposition  to  the  back. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense, 
i [The  word  counter  Is  often  found  in  composition,  and 
I may  be  placed  before  either  substantives  or  verbs  used 
in  a sense  of  opposition.) 

Counteract,  kown-tur-akt',  t.  a.  To  hinder  or 
frustrate  by  contrary  agency. 

' Counteraction,  kown-tur-ak'shun,  r.  Opposi- 
tion ; hinderance. 

Counteractive,  kown-tur-ak'tiv,  a.  Tending  to 
counteract. 

CouNTRRAcnvELT,  kown-tur-ak'tiv-le,  ad.  In  a 
| manner  tending  to  counteract. 

Counterattraction,  kown- tur- at-trak'shun,  t. 
Opposite  attraction. 

I Counterattr active,  kown  - tur  - at  - trak ' tiv,  a. 
Attracting  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Counterbalance,  kowD-tur-bal’Ians,  e.  a.  To 
weigh  against;  to  act  against  with  an  opposite 
i weight; — s.  opposite  weight;  equivalent  power. 

Countekbond,  kown ' tur  - bond,  s.  A counter- 
surety,  or  counterbond  to  a surety. 

; Counter  buff,  kown-tur-buf , r.  a.  To  impel  in 
a direction  opposite  to  the  former  impulse;  to 
I strike  back ; — i.  a blow  in  a contrary  direction ; a 

stroke  that  produces  a recoil, 
j Countercast,  kown'tur-kaat,  a.  A trick;  delusive 
contrivance. 

Countercaster,  kown'tur-kas-tur,  j.  An  arith- 
j metician ; a book-keeper  or  caster  of  accounts. — 
Seldom  used. 

I,  of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus  nmst  be  befeod  and  calm'd 
By  debtor  and  creditor,  tins  counter caster.— Skates. 

Counterchasge,  kown'tur-tshanje,  s.  Exchange; 
reciprocation. 

Counterciiarm,  kown-tnr-tshdrm',  r.  o.  To  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  au  enchantment. 


COUNTERCHECK— COUNTERMARK.  i 


Countercheck,  kown'tur- tehek,  s.  Stop;  re-  ; 
buke;  check. 

Countercheck,  kown-tor-tshek',  r.  a.  To  op- 
pose ; to  stop  with  sudden  opposition. 

Counterdkaw,  kown-tur-draw',  r.o.  In  Pointing, 
to  copy  a design  or  painting  by  means  of  a fine 
linen  cloth,  an  oiled  paper,  or  other  transparent 
matter,  whereon  the  strokes  appearing  through 
arc  traced  with  a pencil. 

Counteuevidence,  kown  - tnr-e  v V dens,  i.  Tes-  ! 
timony  by  which  the  dejosition  of  somo  former  , 
witness  is  opposed. 

Counterfeit,  kown 'tor-fit,  v.  a.  ( contrefaire , Fr.)  ! 
To  copy,  with  an  intent  to  pass  tho  copy  for  an  j 
original;  to  forge;  to  imitate;  to  copy;  to  re- 
semble ; — v.  n.  to  feign ; to  dissemble ; — a.  made  | 
in  imitation  of  another,  with  intent  to  pass  for  the  | 
original;  forged;  fictitious;  deceitful;  bypocriti-  ' 
cal ; — $.  one  who  personates  another;  an  impostor;  j 
something  made  in  imitation  of  another,  intended  | 
to  pass  for  that  whkh  it  resembles ; a forgery. 

Counterfeiter,  kown'tur-fit-ur, a.  A forger;  an 
impostor;  one  who  endeavours  to  pass  Bpurious 
copies  as  genuine  and  original. 

Counterfeitlt,  kown'tur- fit -le,  ad  Falsely; 
fictitiously ; with  forgery. 

Counterfeitness,  kown'tur-fit-nes,  i.  The  state  | 
of  being  counterfeit. 

Counterfkbance,  kown-tur-fe'rans,  ».  (contre- 
faisance,  Fr.)  The  act  of  counterfeiting;  forgery. 

Counterfoil,  kown'tur-foyl,  «.  That  part  of  a ' 
tally  struck  in  the  exchequer,  which  is  kept  by  an  I 
officer  of  that  court,  the  other  being  given  to  tho  : 
person  who  has  lent  tho  king  money  on  tho  ac- 
count, and  is  termed  the  stock. 

Counterfort,  kown'tur-forte,  t.  In  Architecture, 
a buttress  or  pier,  built  against,  and  at  right  angles 
to  a wall,  to  strengthen  it. 

Counteroage,  kown'tur-gaje,  t.  In  Carpentry, 
the  measure  of  the  joints,  by  transferring  tho 
breadth  of  a mortise  to  the  plan,  on  the  other  tim- 
ber, where  the  tenon  is  to  be  made,  to  adapt  them 
to  each  other. 

Counterguards,  kown'tur-gydrds,  ».  In  Fortifi- 
cation, small  ramparts  with  parapets  and  ditches, 
to  cover  some  part  of  the  body  of  a place. 

Counterlight,  kown'tur-lite,  $.  A window  or  i 
light  opposite  to  anything,  which  makes  it  appear 
to  a disadvantage. 

Countermand,  kown'tur-mand,  i.  Revocation  of 
a former  order. 

Countermand,  kown  - tur -man  d',  r.  a.  (contro- 
mander,  Fr.)  To  give  an  opposite  order  to  what  ; 
was  intended  or  ordered  before;  to  annul  or  repeal 
a command ; to  confradict  the  orders  of  another ; 
to  oppose  or  prohibit 

Countermarch,  kown'tur-mdrtah,  a.  In  Military 

i affairs,  a change  of  the  face  or  wings  of  a bat- 
talion, by  which  means  those  that  were  in  tho 
front  come  to  be  in  the  rear ; march  in  a backward 

! direction ; change  of  measures ; alteration  of  con- 

[ duct 

Countermarch,  kown-tur-rndrtsh',  r.  n.  To  march 
backward. 

Countermark,  kown'tur-mdrk,  t.  A mark  pnt 
upon  goods  that  have  been  marked  before;  also, 
the  several  marks  put  upon  goods  belonging  to 
different  persons,  to  show  that  they  must  not  bo 
op  ned  but  in  the  presence  of  all  the  owners  or 
their  agents ; the  mark  of  tho  Goldsmiths’  Com-  i 
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pany,  to  show  the  metal  to  bo  standard,  added  to 
that  of  the  artificer ; an  artificial  cavity  made  in 
! the  teeth  of  horses  that  hare  outgrown  their 
natural  mark,  to  disguise  their  ago.  In  Numis- 
matics, a stamp  often  met  with  on  old  coins,  ob- 
literating a large  part  of  the  impression. 

Countermark,  kown-tur-mdrk , r.  a.  To  mark 
the  corner  teeth  of  a horse  with  an  artificial  hollow, 
to  disguise  his  age. 

Countermine,  kown'tur-mine,  a.  In  Military  af- 
fairs, a well  and  gallery  sunk  and  driven  till  it 
meets  the  enemy's  mine,  to  prevent  ita  effect; 
means  of  opposition ; means  of  counteraction. 

Countermine,  kown-tur-mino',  r.  a.  To  sink  a 
• passage  into  an  enemy’s  mine,  with  a view  to 
frustrate  bis  designs ; to  counterwork ; to  defeat 
by  secret  measures. 

: Counterm ure,  kown'tur-mure,  a.  In  Fortification, 
a wall  built  up  behind  another  wall,  to  supply  ita 
place  when  a breach  is  made ; — r.  a.  to  fortify  ; 
with  a conn  term  ure. 

Counteropknino,  kown'tur-opo-ning,  a.  An 
aperture  or  vent  on  the  opposite  side. 

Countbrface,  kown'tur-pase,  a.  Contrary  mea- 
sure; attempts  in  opposition  to  any  scheme. 

Counterpale  d,  kowntur-payld,  o.  In  Heraldry, 
when  the  escutchon  is  divided  into  twelve  pale*, 
charged  perfessc,  the  two  colours  being  counter- 
charged, so  that  the  upper  and  lower  are  of  differ- 
ent colours. 

Counterpane,  kown'tnr-pane,  a.  A coverlet  for 
a bed — (see  Counterpoint) ; one  part  of  a pair  of 
deeds. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Read,  scribe,  give  me  the  onmltryjamr. — Tim  Jonaon. 

Counterpart,  kown'tur-pdrt,  a.  The  correspond- 
ent part;  the  part  which  answers  to  another,  as 
the  two  papers  of  a contract ; the  part  which  fits 
another,  as  the  key  of  a cipher.  In  Law,  the  du- 

1 plicate  or  copy  of  an  indenture  or  deed.  In  Music, 
the  part  to  be  applied  to  another. 

Countkrpassant,  kown'tur-paa-sant,  o.  In  Her- 
aldry, when  two  lions  in  a coat -of- arms  are  repre- 

I seated  as  going  contrary  ways. 

Oounterpuba,  kown'tur-ple,  t.  I11  Law,  a repli- 
cation to  a plea. 

Counterplot,  kown'tur-plot, ».  Plot  against  plot; 
— r.  o.  to  oppose  one  machination  by  another. 

Counterpoint,  kown'tur-poynt,  ».  ( controptmto , 
Ital.)  A coverlet  woven  in  square*.  In  Music, 
the  composition  of  the  several  parts  of  a piece,  so 
termed  from  tlio  notes  being  formerly  placed  the 
one  against  or  over  the  other. 

Counterpoise,  kown-tur-poyx',  c.  a.  (contrepeser, 
Ft.)  To  counterbalance ; to  be  equiponderant  to; 
to  act  against  with  equal  weight ; to  produce  a 
contrary  action  by  an  equal  weight ; — a.  equipon- 

I I durance ; the  state  of  being  placed  in  the  opposite 
scale  of  the  balance;  any  weight  which,  plaoed 

| in  opposition  to  another  weight,  produces  an  equi- 
librium. The  weight  used  with  the  steelyard  is 
usually  termed  the  counterpoise. 

Cocnterproop,  kown'tur- proof,  ».  In  Engraving, 
an  impression  obtained  from  another  impression 
while  it  is  yet  wot  from  the  plate,  in  which  the 
design  is  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  plate  it- 
self. 

CouxTERPROVE,  kown-tur-proov',  r.  a.  To  take 
off  a design  in  black  lead  or  red  chalk,  by  passing 
it  through  a rolling-press  with  another  piece  of 
paper,  both  being  moistened  with  a sponge. 
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Counterroll,  k own 'tur-role,  1.  In  Law,  a coun- 
terpart or  copy  of  the  rolls,  relating  to  apj>eaU, 
inquests,  &c.  As  a verb,  it  is  now  contracted  to 
Control — Which  see. 

Counter- rollment,  kown-tur-role'meut,  a.  A 
counteraccount. 

Counterscarp,  kown'tur-skdrp,  $.  In  Fortifica- 
tion, the  slope  of  the  exterior  side  of  the  ditch 
towards  the  country ; the  interior  is  termed  the 
etanpe.  The  whole  covert  way,  with  its  parapet 
and  glacis,  is  sometimes  termed  counterscarp.  | 
Angle  of  the  couuiertcarp,  is  that  made  by  ita 
two  sides  thee  ting  before  the  middle  of  the  cur- 
tain. 

Countersbal,  kown-tur-sele',  v.  a.  To  seal  with 
another. 

Counters ec ure,  kown  - tnr  - se  - kure',  r a.  To 
render  more  secure  by  corresponding  means. 

Countersec urity,  kown-tur-se-ku're-te,  1.  Se- 
curity given  to  one  who  has  become  security  for 
another. 

Countersense,  kown'tur-sens,  a.  Opposite  mean- 
ing. 

Countersign,  kown'tur- nine,  a.  A military  watch- 
word, or  a private  signal  given  to  soldiers  on  guard, 
with  orders  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  unless  the  party 
can  name  the  sign. 

Countersign,  kown-tur-aine',  v.  a.  To  sign  an 
order  or  patent  of  a superior  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary,  to  render  it  more  authentic.  Thus, 
charters  are  signed  by  the  king,  and  countersigned 
by  a secretary  of  state,  or  lord  chancellor. 

Countersignature,  kown-tur-sig’na-ture,  a.  The 
name  of  a secretary  or  other  authorised  party  who 
countersigns  a writing. 

Countersink,  kown'tur-aingk,  s.  A drill  or  bit  j 
for  countersinking. 

Countersink,  kown  •tur-ringk',  r.  o.  To  sink  a ; 
cavity  in  a piece  of  timber  or  other  material,  to  j 
receive  a projection  on  the  piece  which  is  con-  ; 
nected  with  it,  as  for  a plate  of  iron,  or  the  head 
of  a screw  or  bolt. 

Countertally,  kown'tur- tal-lc,  t.  A tally  cor- 
responding to  another. 

Countertenor,  kown-tur-ten'ur,  > «.  In  Music, 

Counter,  kown'tur,  ) a middle  part 

between  the  treble  and  the  tenor. 

Countertime,  kown'tur-time,  *.  In  the  Manege, 
tho  defence  or  resistance  of  a horse  that  interrupts 
his  cadence  and  the  measure  of  his  manege,  cither 
occasioned  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  rider,  or  by 
the  vicious  disposition  of  the  horse. 

Counterturn,  kown'tur-tum,  $.  The  height  of  a 
dramatic  representation,  which  puts  an  end  to  ex- 
pectation. 

Countervail,  kown'tur-vale,  9.  Equal  weight ; 
power  or  value  sufficient  to  obviate  any  effect  or 
objection;  that  which  has  equal  weight  or  value 
with  something  else. 

Countervail,  kown-tur-vale',  r.  a.  To  be  equiva-  1 
lent  to;  to  have  equal  force  or  value;  to  act  j 
against  with  equal  force  or  power;  to  compensate. 

COUNTERVALLATION,  kown-tur-val-la'shun,  9.  A 
chain  of  redoubts  raised  about  a fortress  to  prevent 
sorties  of  the  garrison,  the  works  being  cither 
unconnected  or  united  by  a line  of  parapets. 

Counter  view,  kown'tnr-vae,  a.  Opposition;  a 
posture  in  which  two  persons  front  each  other; 
contrast ; a position  in  which  two  dissimilar  things 
illustrate  each  other. 


CODJiTERVOTE— COUP.  COUPEE— COUBANTO. 

Counter  vote,  kown-tur-vote',  c.  a.  To  vote  in 
opposition ; to  outvote. 

Counter  weigh,  kown-tur-wa',  r.  a.  To  weigh 
against. 

Counter  wheel,  kown-tur-hweel',  r.  a.  To  cause 
to  wheel  in  an  opposite  direction. — A military 
phrase. 

Counterwind,  kown'tur-wind, ».  Contrary  wind. 

Counterwork,  kown-tur-wurk',  v.  a.  To  counter- 
act ; to  hinder  any  effect  by  contrary  operations. 

Not*.— In  the  following  terms,  counter  signifies  against 
or  opposed  to,  and  their  meanings  are  simply  in  op- 
position to  tho  word*  following  the  prefix  Counter- 
charge, countercharm,  countercurrent,  countcrfer- 
ment,  couuterinduonce,  countermotion,  couutermo- 
tive,  countermovement,  countermitursil.  coutitonx-go- 
tiation,  counternoise,  connterpetition,  ruuntcrpoUon, 
counterpractice,  cuunterpressurc,  counter-revolution, 
couoterproject,  countcrsculile,  countersigns  1,  counter- 
i statute,  counterstroke,  Counter*  way,  countertaate, 

countertide. 

Countess,  kown'tes,  t.  (comtesse,  Fr.)  The  consort 
of  an  earl  or  count. 

Couktixo-iiousk,  kown 'ting-hows,)  «.  The  house 

Countino-ROom,  kown'ting-room,  > or  room  ap- 
propriated by  merchants  and  traders  to  the  keeping 
, of  their  books  and  accounts. 

Countless,  kownt'Ies,  a.  That  cannot  be  counted 
or  computed ; innumerable. 

Countrified,  knn'tre-fide,  a.  Rude;  rustic. 

Countrift,  kun'tre-fi,  p.  a.  To  make  rustic. 

Country,  kun'tre,  a.  (contree,  Fr.)  A tract  of 
land ; a region  distant  from  cities  or  towns ; any 
region  as  tlif>tiogui*hed  from  other  regions;  tho 
whole  territory  of  a kingdom  or  state;  the  district 
which  a person  inhabits,  or  in  which  he  resides; 
the  place  of  one’s  birth ; the  native  soil ; the  in- 
habitants of  any  region; — a.  relating  to  the  coun- 
try; rustic ; rural ; peculiar  to  a region  or  people; 

1 rude.  Country  donee,  a popular  dance,  in  which 
the  males  and  females  are  arranged  opposite  each 
other,  the  upper  conplo  commencing  and  passing 
; down  tho  room,  and  going  through  the  various 
figures  peculiar  to  the  dance  with  each  pair : the 
i term  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  contre  dance, 
French,  from  the  partners  being  placed  opposite 
each  other. 

Country  max,  kun'tre-man,  i.  One  born  in  the 
same  country  with  another;  one  who  dwells  in 
the  country  as  opposed  to  a citizen  ; a rustic ; a 
farmer  or  husbandman  ; a person  of  unpolished 
manners. 

( Count-wheel,  kovrutTiweel,  t.  The  wheel  in  a 
clock  which  causes  it  to  strike. 

County,  kown'te,  t.  (counte,  old  Fr.)  Originally 
the  district  or  territory  of  a count  or  earl.  In  its 
present  signification,  a circuit  or  division  of  the 
| realm,  having  a lord  lieutenant,  a sheriff,  and  its 

court,  with  other  officers  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice ; termed  also  a shire ; a count ; 
a lord. — Obsolete  in  the  two  last  senses. 

| The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman, 

Tbe  county  Paris. — Shake. 

County  corporate,  a title  given  to  several  cities  or 
ancient  boroughs,  on  which  certain  kings  of  Eng- 
land have  bestowed  peculiar  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties. County  palatine , a county  distinguished  by 
particular  privileges.  County  court,  a court  limited 
in  its  jurisdiction  to  tbe  county. 

Coup,  koo,  i A French  word,  signifying  a blow 
or  stroke.  Coup-de-yrace,  the  finishing  stroke. 
Coup- dt  main,  in  military  pliraaoology,  denoting 

— 

a sudden,  instantaneous,  or  desperate  attack; 
also  applied  to  anything  executed  with  prompt- 
ness and  vigour.  Coup  d' ml,  the  first  glance  of 
anything ; a slight  view  of  anything.  Coup-de- 
soliel,  sun-stroke.  When  the  head  is  exposed 
bare  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  particularly  in  tropi- 
cal climates,  or  in  very  warm  weather  even  in 
this  country,  the  heat  frequently  excites  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranous  matter  of  the  brain, 
with  almost  instantaneous  death. 

Coupee,  koo-pee',  t.  (couper,  to  cut,  Fr.)  A motion 
in  dancing,  when  one  leg  is  slightly  bent  and  sus- 
pended from  the  ground,  while  with  the  other  a 
motion  is  made  forward. 

Coufia,  kow'pe-a,  #.  (couepi,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  species  in  Guiana.)  A genus  of  trees  with 
alternate  leaves,  umbellate  pedicels,  and  small 
flowers:  Order,  Rliomnaceffi. 

Couplable,  kupTa-bl,  o.  Fit  to  be  coupled  with. 

Couple,  kup'pl,  a.  (French.)  Two  of  the  samo 
Bpecies  or  kind,  near  in  place,  or  considered  to- 
gether ; two  things  of  any  kind  in  some  way  con- 
nected ; a male  and  female  connected  by  marriage ; 
two ; a brace ; that  which  links  or  connects  two 
things  together.  Couple-close,  in  Heraldry,  an 
ordinary,  so  termed  from  its  enclosing  the  chevron 
by  couples,  being  always  born  in  pairs,  one  on 
each  side  a chevron ; — r.  a.  (coupler,  Fr.)  to  chain, 
link,  or  join  one  to  another ; to  marry ; to  wed  or 
join  in  wedlock ; — r.  ».  to  join  in  embraces. 

Couple-  beggar  kup'pl-  beggar,  s.  One  who  makes 
it  his  business  to  marry  beggars  to  each  other. — 
An  old  term. 

No  counteJteggar  in  the  land 

E'er  joined  such  number*  hand  In  hand.— Swift. 

Cou element,  kup'pl-ment,  9.  Union;  two  or 
more  together. — Obsolete. 

Making  a (xnirlement  of  proud  compare. 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  seas  rich  gems  — 

Shake 

Couplet,  kupOet,  s.  (French.)  Two  verses ; a pair 
of  rhymes ; a division  of  a hymn,  ode,  or  song,  in 
which  an  equal  number,  or  an  equal  measure  of 
verses  is  found  in  each  part ; termed  also  a strophe; 
a pair. — Obsolete  in  the  last. 

Coupling,  kopling,  s.  That  which  connects  or 
ceuples;  a junction ; tho  act  of  coupling.  In 
Mechanics,  a strong  iron  cylinder  iu  which  shafln 
of  machinery  are  connected. 

Coupoui,  koo-poo'c,  s.  ( Coupoui-rana,  tho  Indian 
name.)  A genus  of  trees,  natives  of  Guiana: 
Order, 

Courage,  kur'rij,  s.  (French.)  Bravery;  active 
fortitude;  spirit  of  enterprise;  boldness;  unwa- 
vering determination ; — v.  a.  to  encourage. — Sel- 
dom used  as  a verb. 

Courageous, kur-ra 'jus, o.  Brave;  daring;  bold; 
enterprising;  adventurous;  hardy;  stout;  used 
ludicrously  by  Shaksperc  for  outrageous, 
lie  Is  very  courageous  mad  about  bis  throwing  into  the 

water. 

Courageously,  kur-ra'jus-le,  ad  Bravely; 
stoutly  ; boldly. 

Cocrageou8NK98,  knr- rm'jus- nes,  t.  Bravery; 
boldness ; spirit ; courage. 

COURANT,  koo-rant',  t.  (French.)  In  Heraldry, 
a term  for  any  beast  in  a running  attitude ; any- 
thing which  spreads  tidings qoickly,  as  a ne wspaper. 

Couranto,  koo- ran 'to,  s.  ( courante , Fr.)  A piece 
of  music  in  triple  time;  alto,  a kind  of  dance. 
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ii  CorRAr,  koo-rap',  # A distemper  in  the  East 
I , Indies,  a kind  of  herpes  or  itch  in  the  armpits, 

I j groin,  breast,  and  face. 

Coukatahi,  koo-ra-u're,  s.  (the  name  in  Guiana.) 

I I A genu*  of  trees,  natives  of  Guiana  and  Brasil : 
Order,  Lecythidaceac. 

j CoL’Kn,  koorh,  v.  n.  (courier,  Fr.)  To  bend;  to 
stoop  in  supplication ; 

Iti  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  time*. 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 

Yea,  cxMrt>  aud  woo  for  leave  to  do  il  good/— SAofc*. 

rt.  crooked. — Obsolete. 

Cockrauil. — See  Anitne. 

Courier,  koo're-ur,  s.  (French.)  A messenger 

I sent  in  haste;  an  express.  In  Ornithology.— Sco 
Tnchydronma. 

Couroi'I’ITa,  koo-roo-pi'ta,  s.  ( couroupihmtou- 
mou,  the  Carribean  name  of  the  tree.)  The  Can- 
non-ball-tree, a genus  of  trees,  natives  of  Guiana 
and  Nicaragua,  with  large  dirty-white,  fleah-co- 
louml,  or  whitish-brown  flowers:  Order,  Lccythi- 
daocsB. 

Course,  korse,  *.  (French.)  Race;  career;  pas- 
sage from  place  to  place;  progress;  tilt;  act  of 
running  in  the  lists;  ground  on  which  a race  is 
run ; track  or  line  in  which  a ship  sails,  or  any 
motion  is  performed;  sail;  means  by  which  the 
| 1 course  is  performed ; progress  from  one  gradation 
to  another;  process;  stated  and  orderly  method 
j i or  manner ; order  of  succession,  as  * every  one  in 
| j hi*  courts series  of  successive  and  methodical 
pr*cedure;  the  elements  of  an  art  or  science  ex- 
plained in  methodical  arrangement,  ns  1 a course 
• of  anatomy,  chemistry,'  &c. ; conduct ; manner  of 
proceeding;  method  of  life ; train  of  actions ; na- 
tural bent;  uncontrolled  will ; orderly  structure ; 
series  of  consequences;  number  of  dishes  at  once 
set  upon  the  table;  regularity;  settled  rule; 
empty  form ; of"  course,  by  consequence ; by  set- 
| tied  rule.  In  Architecture,  a continued  range  of 
| stones,  level  or  of  the  same  height,  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  not  inter- 
I rupted  by  any  aperture.  In  Navigation,  that  point 
' of  the  compass  or  horizon  which  a ship  steers  on, 
or  the  angle  which  the  rhumb  line  on  which  it  sails 
makes  with  the  meridian.  Course  of  the  face  of 
an  arch  is  the  face  of  the  arch  stones,  whose  joints 
radiate  to  the  centre.  Course  of  a plinth  is  its 
continuity  in  the  face  of  the  wall.  Bond  course, 
stone*  which  are  inserted  into  the  wall  farther 
than  either  of  the  adjacent  courses,  for  the  pnr- 
p«we  of  binding  the  wall  together.  Course-head- 
ing, in  Brickwork,  is  that  in  which  the  bricks  are 
laid  with  their  short  sides  towards  the  face ; — 
l r.  a.  to  hunt ; to  pursue ; to  put  to  speed ; to 
force  to  run ; to  run  through  or  over ; — v.  n.  to 
run ; to  rove  about ; to  move  with  speed. 

' Courser,  kore'sur,  s.  A swift  horse;  a warhirse; 
one  who  pursues  the  sport  of  hunting  hares;  one 
who  discourses  upon  a subject;  a disputant. — 
i Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Coursers,  kore'surz,  s.  In  Ornithology,  an  order 
of  birds  ( Cursores ) which  are  disabled,  from  the 
smallness  of  their  wings  for  flight ; but  possess 
j superior  powers  of  running,  from  the  length  and 
strength  of  their  legs,  as  in  the  cassowary,  ostrich, 

I and  apteryx. 

Courses,  korc'sis,  s.  pi.  In  a ship,  the  principal  ! 
sails,  as  the  mainsail,  foresail,  and  mizon;  the 
mizen  staysail  and  fore  staysail  are  sometimes  in- 
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chided  in  this  term ; also,  the  mnin  staysail*  of  all 
brig*  and  schooners:  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Colkhkiia,  koor-ar'she-a.  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Du- 
mont de  Course t.)  A genua  of  Leguminous 
shrubs,  with  abruptly-pinnate  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers:  native*  of  South  America  and  New  Spain: 
Suborder,  I’apilionaceas. 

Cor  using,  korse'ing,  t.  The  act  or  sport  of  pur- 
suing the  hare  with  greyhounds. 

Court,  korte,  s.  ( cow , Fr.  curt.  Sax.  corte.  Span.) 
Au  uncovered  area  before  or  behind  a house  or  in 
the  centre  of  it,  in  which  latter  case  it  is  often 
surrounded  by  buildings  on  its  four  sides ; a pa- 
lace ; a royal  residence ; the  hall  or  chamber  where 
:nstice  is  administered;  the  persons  who  compose 
the  council  or  retinue  of  a king  or  emperor;  the 
persona  who  are  assembled  for  the  administration 
of  justice;  any  jurisdiction,  military,  civil,  or 
ecclesiastical ; the  art  of  pleasing;  the  art  of  in- 
sinuation ; civility ; flattery.  Court  Baron,  in  old 
Law,  a court  incident  to  every  manor  in  the  king- 
dom, to  be  held  by  the  steward  within  the  said 
manor.  Court-house , or  Court- hall,  a house  in  which 
courts  are  held,  or  a hall  appropriated  for  courts 
and  public  meetings.  Court-Utt,  a court  of  re- 
cord held  once  a year,  in  a particular  hundred, 
lordship,  or  manor,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet. 
Court-martial,  a court  consisting  of  military  or 
naval  officers,  for  the  trial  of  offences  within  its  juris- 
diction. Court-roll,  a roll  containing  an  account 
of  the  number,  rentals,  &c.,  of  lauds  which  depend 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  manor; — r.a.  to  flatter; 
to  endeavour  to  please  by  civilities  and  address ; 
to  solicit  a woman  for  marriage ; to  solicit ; to 
seek ; — r.  n.  to  act  the  courtier. 

Coukt-Rkbd,  korte'bred,  a.  Bred  at  court. 

Court-dreediko,  korte 'breed- iug,  s.  Education 
at  a court. 

Court-dubblr,  korte'bub-bl,  s.  The  trifle  of  a 
court ; a thing  of  no  moment. 

Court- chafla ix,  korte-tshap'lin,  s.  A chaplain 
to  a king  or  prince. 

Court-cupboard,  kortc-kub'burd,  «.  The  side- 
board of  ancient  times,  usually  a recess  fitted  with 
shelves  for  the  display  of  plate. 

Away  with  the  Joint-stools,  remove  the  eourUev^board, 

look  to  the  plate.— Shake, 

Court-day,  korte 'day,  *.  A day  in  which  a court 
sits  to  administer  justice. 

Court-dress,  korte'dres,  s.  A dress  fitted  for 
an  appearance  at  court  or  a levee. 

COURT- dresser,  korte'dres -sur,  s.  One  who  fawns 
and  flatter*  at  court ; one  who  dresses  persons  of 
rank  at  court. 

Courteous,  kur'te-ns,  a.  ( covrtois , Fr.)  Elegant 
in  manners;  polite;  well  bred;  full  of  acts  of 
complacency  and  respect. 

Courteously,  ktur'te-us-lc,  ad.  Respectfully; 
civilly;  coinplaisantly. 

CouRTEOfSNKSS,  kur'tc-ns-nes,  s.  Civility;  po- 
liteness; complaisance. 

Courter,  kore'tur,  s.  One  who  courts ; one  who 
solicits  in  marriage. 

Courtesan,  kur-tc-zan',  s.  ( courtisane , Fr.)  A 
woman  of  loose  virtue ; a prostitute. 

Courtesy,  kur'te  se,  s.  ( courtome, , Fr.)  Elegance 
of  manners;  civility;  complaisance;  an  act  of  ci- 
vility, politeness,  or  respect ; a tenure  not  of  right 
but  by  the  favour  of  others,  a*  to  hold  npon 
courtesy.  Tenure  by  courtesy,  in  Law,  is  where  a 
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nmn  marries  a woman  seized  of  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance, and  has  by  her  issue  born  alive,  which 
was  capable  of  inheriting  her  estate ; in  this  case, 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  holds  the  Lands  for  his 
life,  as  tenant  by  courtesy; — v.  a.  to  treat  with 
courtesy. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Courtesy,  kurt'se,  s.  The  act  of  reverence  and 
respect  performed  by  a woman ; — r.  n.  to  perform 
an  act  of  reverence  or  respect  as  a woman. 

Cocbt-FASHION,  korte'fash-nn,  s.  The  manners, 
or  what  is  observed  at  court. 

! Cot- ht- favour,  korte'fay-vnr,  t,  A favour  or 
benefit  bestowed  by  a court  or  prince. 

Court- H and,  korte'band,  s.  The  hand  or  manner 
of  writing  used  in  records  and  judicial  proceedings. 

Courtier,  korte'yur,  s.  One  who  frequents  or  at- 
tends the  courts  of  princes;  one  who  courts  or 
solicits  the  favour  of  another;  one  who  Hatters  to 
please. 

Courtiery,  kore'te-ur-e,  g.  The  manners  of  a 
j courtier. 

; Courting,  korte'ing,  a.  part.  Wooing;  soliciting. 

Courtlike,  korte'like,  a.  After  the  manner  of  tho 
1 court;  polite;  elegant. 

I Courtliness,  korto'le-ncs,  $.  Elegance  of  man- 
ners ; grace  of  mein  ; complaisance ; civility. 

] Col’RTLING,  korte'liug,  t.  A courtier;  a retainer 
to  a court. 

Courtly,  korteTc,  a.  Relating  to  a court;  elegant ; 
soft;  fluttering; — ati  in  the  manner  of  courts ; 

| elegantly. 

Court- plaster,  korte'plas-tur,  r.  Black  silk 
strained  and  washed  over  with  balsam  of  benzoin, 
dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  with  isinglass  dis- 
solved in  water.  When  the  silk  is  quite  dry,  it  is 
coated  over  with  a solution  of  Chian  turpentine, 
and  the  tincture  of  benzoin, 
j COURTSHIP,  korte'ship,  i.  The  act  of  soliciting 
favour ; the  act  of  wooing  in  love ; the  solicita- 
: tion  of  a woman  to  marriage ; civility ; elegance 

of  manners. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Couscous,  kowsTcus,  t.  An  African  food,  com- 
posed of  the  flour  of  Millet,  with  flesh,  and  the  bark 
of  the  Adansonia,  called  by  the  negroes,  lalo.  It 
I is  much  used  in  the  country  of  the  River  Senegal. 

Cousin,  knz'n,  s.  (French.)  The  boh  or  daughter 
of  an  uncle  or  aunt ; the  children  of  brothers  and 
sisters  ; in  the  second  generation  they  are  termed 
second  coo&ins ; any  one  collaterally  related  more 
remotely  than  a brother  or  sister ; a kinsman ; a 
title  given  by  a king  to  a nobleman,  particularly 
to  those  of  the  council ; — a.  allied. — Obsolete  as 
an  adjective. 

Cocssakia,  koos-sn're-a,  ».  (meaning  not  given  by 
i Aublet.)  A genus  of  glabrous  shrubs,  natives  of 
America:  Order,  Cinchonacea:. 

COUTARIA,  koo-ta're-a,  $.  (name  not  explained  by 
Aublet.)  A genus  of  plants  allied  to  Portlandia, 
natives  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies : 
Order,  Cinchonaccn*. 

COTJTB A U,  koo-to',  t.  (French,  a knife.)  A hanger. 

Coutoubea,  koo-too-be'a,  I.  (Caribbean  name  of  , 
one  of  the  species.)  A genus  of  shrubs,  rarely  ] 
herbs,  natives  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne : Order, 
Gon  furnaces. 

Couzeranite,  kow'zer-a-nitc,  s.  (from  its  being 
first  noticed  by  Charpenticr  in  the  defiles  of  the 
valley  of  Saix,  in  the  Pyrenees,  termed  Dts  Cou- 
tercniA.)  A mineral  occurring  in  small  perfect 
crystals,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  an  obliqnc 


rhombic  prism,  the  colour  varying  from  greyish-  I 
black  to  indigo-blue.  It  consists  of  potash,  6.52;  I 
soda,  3.9G  ; silica,  62.37 ; alumina,  24.02 ; lime,  j 
11.85;  magnesia,  1.40. 

Cove,  kovo,  t.  (cof,  or  cq/e,  Sax.)  A small  creek  i 
or  bay ; an  inlet,  or  recess  in  tho  sea  shore,  where  ! 
vessels  may  enter  for  shelter.  In  Architecture,  1 
any  kind  of  concave  moulding  or  vault,  but  usually  1 
applied  to  the  quadrantal  profile  between  the  ceil-  | 
ing  of  a room  and  its  comico; — c.  a.  to  arch  or  i 
cover  over. 

Covellink,  ko-velline,  a.  (in  honour  of  its  discoverer,  ( 
Sig.  Covelli  of  Naples.)  The  Bisulphuret  of  cop-  ! 
per. — See  Copper. 

Cf  "ENAHLE,  ko-vc'na-bl,  a.  (old  Fr.)  Fit;  suitable. 

— Obsolete. 

When  a eormal/g  day  was  fallen,  Ercrado.  in  his  birth- 
day, made  a sopor  to  the  princes,  Ac.—  H'ictVjjre. 

Covenant,  kuv'e-nant,  a.  (couvenant,  old  Fr.)  A 
contract ; a stipulation ; an  agreement  on  certain 
terms ; a compact ; a writing  containing  the  terms 
of  agreement ; — r.  n.  to  bargain  ; to  stipulate  ; to 
agree  with  another  on  certain  terms; — v.  a.  to 
contract ; to  stipulate. 

Covenantee,  knv-e-nun-te',  #.  A party  to  a cove- 
nant; a stipulator;  a bargainer. 

Covenanter,  kuv'e-nan-tur,  t.  One  who  takes  a 
covenant.  Covenantors , a term  frequently  ap- 

plied to  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  during  tho  civil 
wars,  on  account  of  their  having  taken  ‘the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,’  an  oath  which,  in  1643, 
was  sworn  to  by  all  ranks  of  persons;  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  produce  uniformity  in  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  worship,  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms. 

Covknous,)  ko've-nus,  a.  Fraudulent;  collusive; 

Covinous,  ) deceitful. 

Covent,  kov'ent,  s.  (old  French,  a convent.  Co- 
rent Garden  is  supposed  to  mean  a garden  that 
belonged  to  a convent.)  A convent  or  monastery. 
— Obsolete. 

Abbess  of  thftt  covmt. — Bp.  HalL 

CoVF.it,  kuv'ur,  r.  «.  (courrir,  Fr.)  To  overspread 
anything  with  something  else ; to  conceal  under 
something  laid  over;  to  bide  by  superficial  appear- 
ances;  to  overwhelm ; to  bury;  to  conceal  from 
notice  or  punishment ; to  shelter ; to  protect ; to 
incubate ; to  brood  on ; to  disguise ; to  equal,  or 
be  of  equal  extent ; to  embrace ; to  wear  the  hat 
or  garment  of  the  head  as  a mark  of  superiority ; 
— i.  anything  that  is  laid  over  another;  a con- 
cealment ; a screen  ; a veil ; a superficial  appear- 
ance under  which  something  is  hidden  ; shelter  ; 
protection ; a plate  laid  at  dinner.  In  Hunting, 
the  retreat  or  place  where  the  fox  or  hare  is  sup- 
posed to  be. 

CovRRCHlRF,  kuv'ur- tshefc,  s.  A covering  for  the 
head. — Obsolete. 

Covkkclb,  kuv'ur- kl,  i.  (couvercle,  Fr.)  A lid  or  ! 
cover. 

Coverkr,  kuv'ur- ur,  a.  He  or  that  which  covers  | 
or  protects. 

Covering,  kuv'ur-ing,  a.  Anything  which  covers 
or  is  spread  over  another;  clothing;  vesture;  ' 
dress. 

Coverlet,  knv'ur-lct,  i.  (crovr,  and  lit,  a bed,  Fr.) 
The  cover  of  a bed;  the  outermost  of  the  bed- 
clothes under  which  all  the  rest  are  concealed. 

Cover-shame,  kuv'ur-shame,  t.  Something  used 
to  conceal  infamy. 
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COVER-SLUT — COWAKD. 


COWARDICE— COWL-STAFF. 


Cover-slut,  kuv'ur-slut,  s.  An  appcaranco  to 
hide  sluttish  ness. 

Covert,  kuv'urt,  i.  (cwitw/,  Fr.)  A shelter;  a 
defence;  a thicket  or  hiding-place,  t'crmc  covert, 
in  Law,  a married  woman ; — a.  sheltered ; not 
open  or  exposed ; secret ; hidden  ; private ; in- 
sidious. 

Covertly,  kuv'urt- le,  ad.  Secretly;  closely;  in 
private ; with  privacy. 

j Covertness,  kuv'nrt-nea,  ».  Secrecy;  privacy. 

I Coverts,  kuv'urts,  s.  In  Ornithology,  a term  ap- 
I plied  to  certain  fathers  on  the  wings  of  birds. 
The  lesser  coverts  are  small  feathers  which  lie  in 
several  rows  on  the  bones  of  the  wing;  the  greater 
coverts  are  those  which  lie  immediately  over  the 
quill- feathers  and  the  secondaries;  the  under 
coverts  are  those  that  line  the  inside  of  the  wings. 

Coverture,  kuv'ur-ture,  $.  In  Law,  the  legal 
condition  of  a married  woman. 

| Covert- way,  kuv'urt- way,  > i.  In  Fortification, 

Covered- way,  kuv'urd-way,)  a road  or  apace  of 
ground  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch  level  with 
the  adjacent  country,  and  ranging  all  round  the 
works.  It  is  sometimes  termed  the  corridor.  Its 
breadth  is  usually  about  thirty  feet,  and  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  glacis  or  sloping  bank  of  earth  ex- 
tending from  the  parapet  of  tho  counterscarp  to 
tho  level  country. 

Covet,  kuv'et,  r.  a,  (convoiter,  Fr.)  To  desire  in- 
ordinately ; to  desire  beyond  due  bounds ; to  de- 
sire earnestly; — r.  n.  to  have  a strong  desire. 

Covetaulk,  kuv'et-a-bl,  a.  That  may  bo  desired 
or  coveted. 

Coveter,  kuv'et -ur,  *.  One  who  oovets. 
j Covetino,  kuv'et- ing,  s.  Inordinate  desire. 

Covetinoly,  kuv'ct-ing-le,  ad.  Eagerly. 

Covetize,  kuv'et-ize,  s.  Avarice. — Obsolete. 

Covetous,  kav'e-tus,  a.  (convoiteux,  Fr.)  Inor- 
; ■,  dinately  desirous ; eager ; inordinately  eager  of 
money;  avaricious;  very  desirous  or  eager  in  a 
j j good  sense,  as  covetous  of  wisdom. 

Covetously,  kuv'e-tus-le,  ad.  Avariciously; 
rogtrly. 

j Covetousness,  kuv'e-tus-nes,  a.  Avarice;  inor- 
dinate desire  of  money;  eagerness  of  gain;  strong 
desire. 

Covey,  kuv'e,  s.  (cotwee,  Fr.)  A brood  or  hatch 
of  birds;  an  old  bird  with  her  young  ours;  a 
number  of  birds  together. 

Covin,  kuv'in,  s.  In  Luw,  a compact  to  prejudice 
or  deceivo  others. 

Coving,  ko'ving,  s.  In  old  Architecture,  the  projec- 
tion of  the  upper  stories  of  houses  over  the  lower. 
Covings  of  a f replace,  the  inclined  vertical  parts 
on  the  sides. 

Co  vino  US,  kuv'in -us,  a.  Deceitful;  collusive; 

| fraudulent. 

Cow,  kow,  s.  (hoc,  Dut  cu , Sax.)  The  feminino  of 
Bull. — See  Bos. — v.  a.  to  depress  with  fear;  to 
| oppress  with  habitual  timidity. 

Cow  a. — Sec  Coccyzua. 

Cowania,  kow-a'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Mr.  James 
Cowan.)  A genus  of  shrub*  with  numerous  ses- 
sile yellow  flowers,  natives  of  Mexico:  Order, 
Rosacex. 

Coward,  kow'urd,  s.  (coward,  Fr.)  A person 
whose  predominant  passion  is  fear ; a poltroon ; a 
pusillanimous  or  timid  person.  In  Heraldry,  a 
term  given  to  a lion  figured  on  an  escutcheon,  with 
his  tail  doubled,  or  turned  in  between  bis  legs; — 
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a.  like  a coward ; dastardly ; proceeding  from  a | 
want  of  courage  or  excess  of  fear ; — r.  a.  to  make 
timorous  or  cowardly. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

What  read  jron  there, 

That  hath  so  covxirded,  and  chased  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance.—  Shalt. 

Cowardice,  kow'ur-dis,  s.  ( cou-ardise , Fr.)  Fear; 
habitual  timidity;  pusillanimity;  want  of  courage. 

Cowardizb,  kow'ur-dize,  r.  a.  To  render  timor- 
ous or  cowardly. — Obsolete. 

Co  ward  like,  kow 'uni- like,  a.  Resembling  a cow- 
ard ; dastardly. 

Cowardliness,  kow'urd-le-nes,  «.  Timidity; 
cowardice.  - 

Cowardly,  kow'urd-le,  a.  Fearful;  timorous; 
pusillanimous;  mean;  befitting  a coward;  pro- 
ceeding from  fear ; — ad.  in  the  manucr  of  a cow- 
ard ; meanly ; basely. 

Cowardous,  kow'urd-us,  a.  An  old  term  for 
cowardly. — Which  see. 

Cowardship. — See  Cowardice. 

Cowbanb,  or  Water  Hemlock. — See  Cicnta. 

Cowberry,  kow'ber-re,  s.  The  Red  whortle- berry, 
Vaccinhm  Vitisidiea. 

Cowbunting,  kow-bun'ting,  s.  The  Mobthrus 
pecoris,  the  only  bird  except  the  cuckoo  which  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds : Sub- 
family, Aglainte,  or  Maize-birds. 

Cowcal. — See  Ceutropis. 

Cower,  kow'rnr,  r.  n ( currian , Welsh.)  To  sink 
by  bending  the  knees;  to  stoop;  to  shrink;  to 
crouch  ; — v.  a.  to  cherish  with  care. — Obsolete 
as  a verb. 

Where  finding  life  not  yet  dislodged  quite. 

He  much  rejoiced,  and  oour'd  it  tenderly.— 

Spenser.  * | 

Cow-grass,  kow'gras,  s.  Meadow  Trefoil,  the 
Leguminous  plant  Trefoil  medium,  cultivated  as 
an  agricultural  plant  in  England  and  other  {tarts 
of  Europe. 

Cowibh,  kow'ish,  a.  Timorous;  fearful;  mean; 
pusillanimous. — Seldom  used. 

It  is  the  axruA  terror  of  his  spirit 
That  dares  not  undertake.— Shots, 

Cow-itch,  kow'itsh,  'I  ».  Tbs  vulgar  name  of 

Co  wage,  kow'aje,  > plants  of  the  Leguminous 

Cowhagk,  kow  haje,  ) genus  Mucuua,  remark- 
able for  the  legumes  being  furnished  with  innu- 
merable brittle,  stiff,  stinging  bristles,  which  easily 
penetrate  the  skin,  and  occasion  great  uneasiness. 
Cotchagc-  cherry , or  Stinging  Barba  dots  cherry , 
Malpighis  urens,  a plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
beset  with  stinging  bristles,  which,  like  cow-iteh, 
adhere  to  the  hand  when  touched.  It  yields  an 
insipid  fruit,  eaten  by  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies:  Order,  Malpighiaccac. 

Cowl,  kowl,  i.  (cujle,  Sax.)  A monk's  hood ; a 
Teasel  in  which  water  is  carried  on  a pole  between 
two  persons. 

Cowled,  kowld,  a.  Wearing  a cowL 

Cowled-leaved,  kowld-leevd,  a.  In  Botany,  a 
)e:if  is  coteled,  or  cucullate,  when  its  end  is  turned 
inwards  iu  such  a manner  as  to  represent  the  hood 
or  cowl  of  a monk. 

Cow-leech,  kow'leetsb,  $.  One  who  professes  to 
heal  distempered  cows. 

Cow-leeching,  kowleetsh-ing,  s.  The  actor  art 
of  healing  the  distempers  of  cows. 

Cowl- staff,  kowl'&uf,  s.  The  staff  oh  which  a j 
vessel  is  supported  between  two  men. 
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COWORKER— COYLY. 

Co  worker,  ko-wurk'ur,  s.  One  engaged  io  the 
same  work ; a fellow-labourer. 

Cow-parsley,  kow'pdra-le,  s»  The  wild  umbelli- 
ferous plant  Cha'roplnUum  tremulum;  the  name 
is  also  given  to  Anthriscus  nemorosa. 

Cow-pen. — See  Molothrus. 

Cowpbr’b  Glands,  kow'purz  glands,  a.  Glandular 
CowperL  In  Anatomy,  the  two  small  muciparous 
glands,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  situated  at  the 
si  lira  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  utliera,  in 
the  male  before  the  prostrate  gland. 

Cow-plant,  kow'plant,  s.  The  Gymnema  lacti- 
ferum,  a plant  of  Ceylon,  which  yields  a milk  used 
by  the  inhabitants  as  food : Order,  Asclcpiadacesc. 

Cowpox,  kow'poks,  s.  The  vaccine  disease,  a pus- 
tular affection  transferred  from  cows  to  the  human 
body  by  inoculation,  and  acting  as  a preventative 
of  the  variola  or  small-pox. 

Cowry,  kow're,  s.  The  common  name  for  shells 
belonging  to  the  genus  Cyprsea,  used  as  money 
in  some  parts  of  Africa. 

Cowslip,  kow'slip,  a The  perennial  plant  Primula 
mis,  found  in  meadows  and  pastures:  Order, 
Primulwceie. 

Cow-tree,  kow'tre,  i.  A South  American  plant, 
described  by  Uumboldt  under  the  name  of  Galacto- 
dendron,  or  Milk-tree,  as  yielding,  from  incisions 
made  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  a substance  similar 
in  consistence  to  the  first  milk  given  by  a cow 
after  calving.  It  is  a species  of  the  genus  Brosi- 
mum,  termed  in  South  America  Palo  de  Yaca:  the 
milk,  on  analysis,  is  found  to  contain  30.57  per 
cent,  of  galactin.  The  name  of  the  Cow-tree,  or 
Milk-tree,  is  also  given  toceitain  species  of  the  Fig, 
which  are  characterized  by  their  milky  juice.  Ta- 
benuemontana  utilis,  or  Hya-Hya,  is  likewise  one 
of  those  Cow -trees  which,  in  equatorial  South 
America,  derive  their  name  from  pouring  forth  a 
stream  of  thick,  sweet,  innoxious  milk,  from  inci- 
sions made  in  the  bark.  It  belongs  to  the  Dog- 
banes, or  natural  order  Apocynaccie. 

Cow-wheat,  kow'hwete,  a The  vulgar  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Melampyrum. — Which  see : 
Order,  Rhinanthacca. 

Cox,  koks,  s.  > *. (Lat.)  Thehip;  thehaunebes. 

Cox.t,  kok'se,  pt  f Coxa  ossa,  the  ossa  innominatu 
is  sometimes  so  termed. 

Coxcomb,  koks'kome,  a.  (cock's  comb.)  The  top 
of  the  head;  a fop;  a vain  superficial  pretender 
to  knowledge  or  accomplishments ; a showy  fel- 
low ; the  name  of  a plant  of  the  Amaranth  kind. 

Coxcombly,  koks’kome- le,  a.  Like  a coxcomb ; 

foolish;  vain. 

Coxcombry,  koks'kome- re,  s.  Foppishness;  the 
assuming  manners  of  a coxcomb. 

Coxcomical,  koks-kom'e-kal,  a.  Foppish ; con- 
ceited; vain. 

Coxkndix,  kok-sen'dika,  s.  The  hip-joint:  termed 
also  the  coxo-fcmoral  articulation. 

Coy,  koy,  a.  (coi,  Fr.)  Modest;  decent;  reserved; 
not  accessible;  not  easily  condescending  to  fami- 
liarity;— v.  n.  to  behave  with  reserve;  to  reject 
familiarity;  not  to  condescend  willingly;  to  be 
backward  or  unwilling ; — r.  a . to  allure;  to  flatter; 
to  caress ; to  pat. — Obsolete  as  an  active  verb. 
Come,  ait  thee  down  anon  this  flowery  bod, 

While  1 thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy.—XKu k*. 

Coyish,  koy 'tab,  a.  Somewhat  coy  or  reserved. 

CorLY,  koy'le,  ad.  With  reserve;  with  disinclina- 
tion to  familiarity. 


COYNESS — CRAB-EATER. 

, Coyness,  koy'nes,  s.  Reserve ; disinclination  to 
be  familiar. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign. 

And  liides  but  tu  be  found  again.— 

JStyden. 

Coystrel.— See  Coistrcl. 

Coz,  kuz,  t.  A contraction  of  cousin. 

Cozen,  kuz'zn,  v.  n.  (perhaps  from  conrsyem,  to 
cheat,  Armoric.)  To  cheat ; to  trick:  to  defraud; 
to  beguile. 

Children  may  be  oozened  Into  a knowledge  of  the  letters. 

— Locke . 

Cozen aos,  kuz'zn-^je,  s.  Fraud;  deceit;  trick; 
cheat. 

Cozener,  kuz'zn-ttr,  s.  A cheater;  a defrauder. 

Cozy,  ko'ze,  a Snugly  seated ; comfortable. 

Crab,  krab,  s.  ( carabas , Lat.  karabos , Gr.  crobba, 
Sax.  krabbe,  Germ.)  In  Zoology,  the  name 
usually  given  to  the  Decapod  Crustaceans  of  the 
family  Brachyura,  particularly  those  of  the  genus 
Cancer  and  its  allied  genera.  In  Botany,  the  fruit 
of  Pyms  occrba,  or  wild  apple;  also  the  tree  it- 
self. In  Marine  affairs,  a sort  of  wooden  pillar, 
whose  lower  end  being  let  down  through  a ship’s 
deck,  rests  upon  a socket  like  tl»«  capstan,  and 
having  in  its  upper  end  three  or  four  holes,  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  through  the  middle  of  it,  above  one 
another,  into  which  long  bars  are  thrust,  whose 
length  is  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  deck. 
It  is  employed  to  wind  in  the  cable,  or  to  pur- 
chase any  other  weighty  matter  which  requires 
a great  mechanical  power,  but  not  being  so  con- 
venient, is  now  generally  laid  aside,  except  in  rope- 
walks,  &c.  This  differs  from  a capstan,  In  not 
being  furnished  with  a drum-head,  and  by  having 
the  bars  to  go  entirely  through  it,  reaching  from 
one  side  of  the  deck  to  the  other ; whereas,  those 
of  tho  capstan,  which  arc  superior  in  number, 
reach  only  about  eight  inches  or  a foot  into  the 
drum-hend,  according  to  the  size  thereof.  Also, 
an  engine  of  wood,  with  three  claws,  placed  on  the 
ground  like  a capstan,  and  used  at  launching  or 
heaving  ships  into  the  dock,  or  off  the  quay 
In  Mechanics,  a kind  of  portable  windlass,  or  ma- 
chine, for  raising  weights  or  otherwise  exerting  great 
force,  by  winding  a rope  round  a horizontal  barrel. 
Crab,  or  capstan , a machine  fixed  in  the  ground 
at  the  lower  end  of  rope-walks,  and  is  used  in 
stretching  the  yam  to  its  fullest  extent,  before  it  is 
worked  into  strands,  by  means  of  tackle  falls,  led 
from  the  sledge  to  tl>e  capstan,  they  being  about 
eighteen  yards  distant  from  each  other.  In  As- 
tronomy, one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  marked, 
(2o); — v.  n.  to  sour; — a.  sour;  harsh. 

Crab  Applk-trer,  a.  A name  given  to  certain 
wild  species  of  the  Pyrus  or  apple-tree,  particu- 
larly that  of  Pyrus  acvrba,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties:  Order,  Pomacese. 

Crabbed,  krab 'bed,  a.  Peevish  ; morose ; harsh ; 
unpleasant;  difficult;  perplexing;  sour;  austere. 

Crabbedly,  krab'bed-le,  ad.  Peevishly;  roughly; 
morosely. 

Crabbedness,  krab'bed-nea,  s.  Roughness  of 
manner;  harshness;  sourness;  peerisbuc-ss;  as- 
perity; difficulty;  perplexity. 

Crabber,  krab'bur,  a The  water  rat. 

Crabby,  krab'be,  a.  Difficult. 

Crab-katkr,  kirab'e-tur,  a The  Crab i era  of 
Cuvier,  a name  given  to  the  Ardea  minuta  and 
danubinlis,  two  small  species  of  Herons,  commoa 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Franoe. 
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CRAB-GRASS — CRACKER. 


CRACK-HEMP — CRADLING. 


Crab-grabs. — Sec  Digitaria. 

Crabite,  krab'ite,  s.  A Dame  sometimes  given  to 
fossil  Crustaceans  of  the  crab  kind. 

Crab-louse,  krab'lows,  t.  Pediculus  pubis  »n 
apterous  insect,  found  chiefly  on  the  human  pubes. 

Crabowhkia,  kra- Lows' kc- «,  I.  (in  honour  of 
Dr.  Crawbowski,  one  of  the  editors  of  ‘Flora  Scle- 
sinca.’)  A genus  of  plauts,  natives  of  Brazil: 
Order,  Solanacesc. 

Crabko,  krab'ro,  t.  (Latin,  a hornet  ) A genus  of 
aculeate,  or  stinging  insects,  of  which  the  Hornet, 
C.  vulgaris , is  the  type.  The  hornets  excavate 
their  retreats  in  wood,  and  feed  their  larva:  with 
the  caterpillars  of  small  moths  found  upon  the  oak, 
and  with  flics : Subsection,  Fossores,  or  Bummers. 

Crabronid.e,  krab-ronVde,  s.  ( crabro , one  of  the 
genera,  Lat)  The  Hornets,  a family  of  Hymcn- 
opteroua  insects,  of  wliicli  the  genus  Crabro  is  the 
type. 

CitABKONITES,  krab  ro-nites,  t.  A section  of  the 
Hyinenopterous  family  of  Fossores,  or  burrowing 
insects,  distinguished  by  having  a very  lurge  head, 
which  appears  almost  square  when  viewed  from 
ftliove. 

Crab’b-claws,  krabz'clawz,  s.  The  tips  of  the 
claws  of  the  common  crab,  used  formerly  in  Phar- 
macy as  absorbents,  a quality  which  they  possess 
from  their  being  composed  of  the  carbonate  of 
liine. 

Crab’S-EYBS. — See  Crawfish. 

Crab-Yaws,  krnb'yawz,  #.  A name  given  in  the 
West  Indies  to  a peculiar  ulcer  which  forms  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet  with  hard  callous  lips. 

Cracidab,  kra'se-de,  s.  (ernx,  one  of  the  getera.) 
The  Alectors,  a family  of  large  American  gallina- 
ceous birds,  which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  all 
their  toes  being  placed  on  the  same  plane  or  level, 
like  those  of  perching  birds ; their  legs  being  des- 
titute of  spurs,  os  on  those  of  the  common  cock ; 
the  tarsus  being  short  and  slender  in  compari- 
son with  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  the  hind- toe 
much  developed,  conditions  which  enable  these 
birds  to  perch  on  trees,  which  they  frequent  nearly 
as  much  as  the  gronnd.  They  are  Bociil  and 
gentlo  in  their  dispositions,  and  it  is  thought  might 
be  easily  domeeticated ; the  flesh,  according  to 
Swainson,  is  delicious.  They  arc  quite  destitute 
of  the  brilliancy  of  plumage  which  characterize  the 
kindred  Asiatic  gallinaceous  genera. 

Crack,  krak,  v.  a.  ( craquer , Fr.  krachem,  Gcnn. 
krakker , Dut.)  To  burst;  to  open  in  chinks;  to 
fall  to  ruin;  to  be  unpaired ; to  do  anything  with 
quickness  or  smartness,  as  to  crack  a whip ; to 
break  or  destroy  anything;  to  craze;  to  weaken 
| { the  intellect ; — r.  n.  to  burst ; to  open  in  chinks; 

to  fall  to  ruin ; to  utter  a loud  and  sudden  sound; 
to  boast,  used  with  of ; — s.  a suddeu  disruption ; 
chink  ; fissure ; narrow  breach ; the  sound  of  any 
body  bursting  or  falling ; any  sudden  and  quick 
sound,  as  the  crack  of  a whip ; any  breach,  in- 
jury, or  diminution;  a change  of  voice  in  puberty; 
a flaw ; craziness  of  intellect ; a crazed  person ; a 
strumpet;  a boast;  a boaster. — The  three  last 
uses  of  the  word  are  low  and  vulgar. 

Crack  brained,  kruk'braynd,  a.  Crazy;  having 
the  intellect  impaired. 

Cracker,  krak'ur,  s.  A noisy,  boosting  fellow*;  a 
small  package  of  powder,  confined  so  as  to  make 
a series  of  sharp  sounds  when  ignited.  In  Orni- 
thology, the  Duck,  Anas  acuta , termed  likewise 
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the  Sea  Pheasant,  Pintail,  and  Winter  Duck.  It 
weighs  about  twenty- four  ounces,  has  a bine  bill 
and  dusky  feet ; bead,  cheeks,  and  throat  brown, 
glossed  with  purple ; a black  stripe  on  the  hind- 
neck,  bordered  with  white,  the  latter  colour  meet- 
ing with  the  white  of  the  breast  and  belly:  Family, 
Anutidse. 

Crack-hemp,  krakTiemp,)  s.  One  doomed  to  be 
Ckack-ROPK,  krak 'rope,  ) hanged ; one  who  de- 
serves to  be  hanged. 

Crackle,  krak'kl,  r.  a.  To  make  slight  cracks  ; 
to  make  small  and  frequent  sharp  abrupt  sounds ; 
to  decrepitate. 

Crackling,  krak'ling,  s.  The  making  of  small 
abrupt  sounds. 

Fur  as  the  crackling  of  thorn*  under  a pot,  so  is  the 
laughter  of  the  fool. — l ack*,  rii.  6. 

Cracknel,  krak’nel,  t.  A hard  brittle  cake  or 
biscuit. 

And  take  with  thee  ten  loaves,  and  cracknds.  and  a ] 
crust*  of  honejr.  and  eo  to  him  : he  shall  tell  line  what  [ 
shall  become  of  the  child, — 1 Kby$,  xiv.  8. 

Cradle,  kra'dl,  s.  (erode/,  Sox.  cryd,  a rocking  or  ; 
shaking,  a cradle,  from  cnjdv , to  shake,  kmdao,  j 
I swing,  Gr.)  A moveable  machine  containing  a 
bed,  on  which  children,  or  infirm  persons,  arc  rocked 
asleep,  or  which  is  used  for  gentle  exercise; 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age. — Pope . 
infancy ; that  part  of  the  stock  of  a cross-bow  in 
which  the  ballet  is  pnt.  In  Surgery,  a case  in 
which  a broken  leg  is  pnt ; a standing  bedstead 
for  wounded  seamen.  In  Engraviug,  an  instru- 
ment formed  of  steel,  and  resembling  a chisel  with 
one  sloping  side,  used  in  scraping  mezzotintos,  and 
preparing  the  plate.  In  Engineering,  a large 
wooden  frame  into  which  a boat  or  barge  may  be 
floated,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  by  pulleys  without 
the  aid  of  the  usual  locks.  Among  Shipwrights, 
a frame  placed  under  the  bottom  of  a ship,  in  order 
to  conduct  her  smoothly  and  steadily  into  the 
water  when  she  is  going  to  be  launched  ; at  which 
time  it  supports  her  weight  while  she  slides  down 
the  descent,  or  sloping  passage,  called  the  ways, 
which  are  for  this  purpose  daubed  with  soap  and 
tallow.  In  Husbandry,  a frame  of  wood  with  long 
bending  teeth  to  which  a scythe  is  fastened,  for  tbo 
purpose  of  cutting  corn  and  laying  it  in  a swath. 

In  Farriery,  a sort  of  wooden  necklace  made  to 
prevent  horses  from  biting ; — t.  a,  to  lay  in  a 
cradle ; to  rock  in  a cradle ; to  compose  or  quiet ; 
to  nurse  in  infancy;  to  cuttle  and  lay  corn  with 
the  instrument  called  a cradle ; — r. «.  to  lie  in 
a cradle. 

Cradle-clothes,  kra’dl-klozc,  s.  The  bed-clothea 
belonging  to  a cradle. 

Cradle-scythe,  kra'dl- sithe,  *.  A scythe  used 
in  cutting  grain,  having  an  instrument  attached 
called  a cradle,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  it  into 
swaths. 

Cradling,  kindling,  *.  In  Architecture,  the  tim- 
ber in  arched  ceilings  and  coves  to  which  the  lath 
is  nailed,  on  which  the  plaster  is  to  be  laid.  In 
Scotland,  the  term  is  used  for  the  stone  or  wooden 
lining  of  a well  or  pit ; the  wooden  bracketing  for 
carrying  the  ontuhlatnre  of  a shop  front.  With 
Coopers,  it  signifies  cutting  a cask  lengthways,  in 
order  to  make  it  enter  a narrow  passage,  and  re- 
storing it  afterwards  to  its  original  form  and  tight- 
ness; the  root  timbering. 
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Crafordia,  kra - fawr 'de-a,  a.  (in  hononr  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Craford.)  A perms  of 
Leguminous  plants  with  impari-pinnate  leaves  and 
white  flower*,  natives  of  Pennsylvania : Tribe, 
Detarieas. 

Ciiaft,  kraft,  «.  (enr/t,  Sax-  kmft,  Germ.  Swed. 
and  Dan.)  Art ; ability ; dexterity ; skill.  In 
an  evil  sense,  artifice;  cunning;  guile  or  dexterity 
in  deceit ; — manual  art  or  skill  in  some  particular 
occupation ; 

Sira,  ye  know  that  by  thia  craft  we  have  our  wealth.— 
Acta  xix.  25. 

vessels  employed  in  loading  or  unloading  ships,  as 
lighters,  hoys,  barges,  scows,  &c.  Small  craft  is 
a term  used  for  small  sailing  vessels  of  all  kinds,  as 
sloops,  schooners,  cutters,  &c. ; — v.  n.  to  play 
tricks. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Craftily,  kraf'tc-lc,  ad.  Cunningly;  artfully; 
with  more  art  than  honesty. 

Craftiness,  kraftc-ncs,  *.  Cunning;  stratagem; 
dexterity  in  effecting  a purpose. 

Craftsman,  krafts'mnn,  t.  An  artificer;  a me- 
chanic; one  skilled  in  manual  occupation. 

Craftsmarter,  krafts'mds-tur,  a.  One  well 
skilled  in  his  trade,  or  particular  manual  occupation. 

Crafty,  krnf'te,  a.  Cunning;  artful;  skillful; 
wily ; sly ; fraudulent. 

Crao,  krag,  s.  (creag,  Gael,  craig,  Scot,  and  Irish, 
karat,  Cornish.)  A steep  rugged  rock;  a rough 
abrupt  broken  rock,  or  point  of  a rock.  In  Geo- 
logy, a deposit  of  the  older  Pliocene  period,  de- 
veloped chiefly  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  counties 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  It  rests  in  some  pluccs  on 
the  London  clay,  and  more  extensively  on  the 
chalk.  It  is  highly  fossilifcrous,  and  is  of  a red- 
dish or  yellowish  colour.  Crag  is  used  in  Spenser 
for  the  neck,  from  the  Teutonic  kraeghe,  the  throat, 
a signification  quite  common  in  Scotland,  but  gen- 
erally written  and  pronounced  craig. 

Crag-built,  krag'bilt,  a.  Built  with  fragments  of 
rugged  rocks. 

Ckagged,  krag'ged,  a.  Full  of  rugged  or  broken 
rocks ; haring  rugged  stony  prominences. 

CkagginrbS,  krag'gc-ncs,  I.  The  state  of  being 
craggy 

Craggy,  krag'gc,  a.  Full  of  crags  or  rocky  in- 
equalities; steep  and  rocky. 

Crake,  krakc,  $.  A boast. — Obsolete.  In  Orni- 
thology,— mo  Corncrake. 

Crake-berry. — Properly  Crowberry. — Which  see. 

Craker,  kra'kur,  a.  A booster. — Obsolete. 

Cram,  kram,  r.  a.  (< crammian , Sax.  krama,  Swed.) 
To  stuff;  to  fill  with  more  than  can  conveniently 
be  held ; to  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety;  to  thrust 
in  by  force;  to  crowd; 

Fate  has  crami*c*i  us  oil  Into  one  lease.—  Ihylm. 

— v.  n,  to  eat  greedily  and  beyond  satiety. 

Crambe,  kram 'be,  $.(krambe,  sea- kale,  or  sea-cab- 
bage, Gr.)  A genus  of  Cruciferous  plants,  the 
Sen-kale  of  the  English,  and  Chon-marin  of  the 
French.  It  grows  upon  the  sea-shore,  where  the 
country  people  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
watching  the  shoots  and  leaf-stalks  as  they  begin  to 
push  up  thfi  sand  and  gravel  in  March  and  April, 
when  they  cut  them  underground,  as  is  done 
in  gathering  Asparagus,  and  boil  them  as  greens. 
It  is  now  extensively  introduced  into  gardens.  The  I 
taste  is  like  that  of  the  cauliflower.  The  plant  is 
smooth,  of  n beautiful  glaucous  hue,  and  covered  , 
with  a very  fine  meal : Tribe,  Raphanid®. 


Crambo,  kramlio,  ».  A play  in  rhyme,  in  which  one 
person  gives  a word  or  line,  for  which  another  is 
to  find  a rhyme. 

Crambub,  kram 'bus,  a.  ( hramhoa , perched,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  nocturnal  Lepidopterous  insects,  of  which  , 
there  are  about  forty  species  British,  called  by  the  f 
name  of  the  Veneers,  and  sometimes  by  that  of 
the  Grass-Moths.  Their  colouring  is  frequently  ] 
brown  and  white,  disposed  on  the  upper  wings  in 
longitudinal  lines.  Some,  however,  are  adorned 
with  rich  silvery  and  golden  hue*.  They  are  very 
common  in  summer  in  grass  meadows. 

Cramp,  krainp,  a.  (tramp/,  Germ.)  Restraint; 
confinement.  In  Pathology,  a sudden,  involun- 
tary, and  most  painful  contraction  of  one  or  more 
muscles,  generally  those  of  the  lower  limbs,  arising 
usually  from  exhaustion  or  fatigue,  inordinate  ex- 
ertion, or  an  unwonted  attitude  of  the  muscles 
affected.  When  cramp  or  spasm  of  the  stomach, 
or  of  any  internal  organ,  or  external  member,  arises 
from  spinal  irritation  or  disease,  nothing  but  at- 
tention to  the  source  of  the  complaint  can  per- 
manently remove  it ; — a.  difficult ; stiff ; knotty ; 
— v.  a.  to  pain  with  cramps;  to  confine;  to  re- 
strain ; to  bend  with  a cramp  or  crampirons. 

Champ,  krainp,  > a.  In  Masonry,  a piece 

Cram  pi  ron,  kramp'i-arn,  j of  metal,  usually  iron, 
bent  at  each  end,  and  let  into  the  upper  of  two 
pieces  of  stone,  when  their  perpendicular  faces  are 
joined  together.  Copper,  though  more  expensive, 
is  preferable,  where  great  durability  is  required, 
from  its  not  oxidising.  The  ancients  used  bronze. 

Cramp-fish,  kramp'fish,  a.  The  Rsia  torpedo,  or 
Electric  Ray  of  Ijnnawx,  and  Torpedo  vulgaris  of 
Fleming,  a fish  about  two  feet  in  length ; head 
and  body  nearly  round,  so  termed  from  its  posses- 
sing the  power  of  giving,  when  touched,  a slight 
electric  shock,  producing  numbness  and  tremor. 

Cramtonkr,  kram-po-ne',  a.  (French.)  In  He- 
raldry, a crow,  having  at  each  cud  a crump,  or 
square  piece  coming  from  it. 

Crampoonb,  kram'poonz,  a.  pi  Hooked  pieces  of 
iron,  something  like  double  callipers  for  raising 
timber,  stones,  or  other  heavy  materials. 

Cranage,  kra'nij,  a.  The  liberty  of  using  a crane 
at  a wharf ; also,  the  money  paid  for  the  use  of  it. 

Cranberry,  krnn'ber-re,  a.  The  Oxvcoccus  palus- 
tris,  a small  prostrate  evergreen  creeping  shrub, 
common  in  turfy  bogs  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
some  places  in  England.  The  bonnes  are  globular, 
often  spotted,  crimson,  of  a peculiar  flavour,  with 
a strong  acidity,  grateful  to  most  people  in  the 
form  of  tarts,  for  which  puqtose  they  are  imported 
in  large  quantities  into  this  country  from  Russia. 
The  American  or  large-fruited  cranberry  has  red 
flowers  and  scarlet  berries,  which  are  quite  trans- 
parent, and  have  an  exquisite  taste : Order,  Eri- 
ca eca*. 

Crane,  krane,  a.  (cron,  Rax.  krone,  Dan.)  In 
Ornithology,  the  Grus  cinerea,  or  common  crane, 
a bird  which  breeds  in  higher  northern  latitudes 
than  Britain,  said,  in  former  times,  to  have  visited 
this  conntry  in  numerous  flocks.  It  is  a species 
of  the  stork : Family,  Anlcndas.  In  Mechanics,  a 
machine  employed  in  raising  great  weights  by 
means  of  a rope  or  chain,  acted  on  by  a windlass, 
and  passing  over  a pulley  at  the  extremity  of  a 
projecting  arm  or  jib.  It  is  so  termed  from  its 
(•opposed  resemblance  to  the  neck  of  a crane. 

In  Marine  affairs,  Crane  Hues  are  lines  going  from 
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the  tipper  end  of  the  spritsail- topmast  to  the  mid-  scopen,  I explore,  Gr.)  The  inspection  of  skulls, 

die  of  the  forestays,  which  sene  to  keep  the  sprit-  I>r.  Pritchard  has  characterized  the  primitive  forms 

sail-topmast  upright  and  steady  in  its  place,  and  of  the  skull  according  to  the  width  of  the  bregma, , 

to  strengthen  it.  or  space  between  the  parietal  bones — (1)  the  steno 

Crane-fly,  krane'fli,  *.  A small  insect  of  the  bregmate,  the  narrow,  or  Ethiopian  variety ; — (2) 

genus  Tipulu,  so  termed  from  the  form  of  its  pro-  the  neso  - bregmate,  the  middle,  or  Caucasian  va- 

boscia.  j riety (8)  the  platy-bregmate^  the  broad,  or  Moo- 


Crank's  Bill,  kraynz'bil,  $.  An  instrument  used 
by  surgeons.  In  Botany,  plants  of  the  genus 
Geranium. — See  Geranium. 

Crakgon,  kran'gon,  «.  (kraggon,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
long-tailod  Crustaceans,  comprising  those  shrimps 
whose  anterior  feet  are  terminated  by  a monodac- 
tylous  and  subcheliform  hand.  C.  vulgaris,  the 
common  shrimp,  is  very  common  on  the  coasts  of 
England  and  France,  and  is  regarded  ns  the  most 
delicious  of  the  Macrurous,  or  long-tailed  Crusta- 
ceans. 

Crania,  kra'ne-a,  s.  (cranium,  a skull,  LaL  in  con- 
sequence of  a supposed  resemblance  of  the  interior 
of  the  shells  to  a skull.)  A genus  of  Brachyopo- 
dous  Molluscs,  the  shell  of  which  is  a regular 
inequivalvcd  bivalve ; the  upper  valve  convex  and 
patelliform,  with  the  umbo  near  the  centre ; the 
lower  valve  flat  and  nearly  round,  and  pierced 
internally  with  three  oblique  and  unequal  holes. 

Cramchid.f.,  kra-nik'e-de,  s.  (cranichu,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  plants  of  the  tribe  Keot- 
te®:  Order,  Orcbidacese. 

Cranicius,  kran'e-kis,  s.  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Orchiil  aceie. 

Cranioonomy,  kran-e-og'no-me,  s.  (kranion,  the 
skull,  ami  gnomon,  an  index,  Gr.)  The  doctrine 
or  science  of  determining  the  properties  or  charac- 
teristics of  the  mind  by  the  conformation  of  the 
skulk 

CitAMOLARIA,  kran-e-o-la’re-a,  s.  ( [kranion , a skull, 
Gr.  from  the  form  of  the  capsule.)  A genus  of 
villous,  clammy  herbs,  with  opposite  five-lobed 
leaves  and  racemose  flowers,  the  corollas  of  which 
are  white,  with  a coloured  throat.  The  dried 
roots  of  this  plant  arc  used  in  the  preparation  of 
a cooling  bitter  drink  by  the  inhabitants  of  Vene- 
zuela: Order,  Pcdaliaccm. 

Craniological,  kran-e-o-loj'e-kal,  a.  (from  era- 
niology.')  Pertaining  to  craniology. 

Craniologist,  kran-e-ol'o-jkt, s.  A phrenologist; 
one  who  studies  the  connection  between  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cranium,  and  character  and  dis- 
position of  mind. 

Chamology,  kran-e-ol'o-je,  s.  ( kranion,  the  skull, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  study  of  skulls. 
The  diversity  of  size,  shape,  and  proportion  of 
skulls,  being  intimately  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  human  character,  the  study  of  char- 
acter through  the  medium  of  that  development 
has  now  become  a favourite  pursuit  with  many 
individuals,  and  a profession  with  others,  under 
the  name  of  phrenology. — Which  see. 

Craniomktkr,  kran-e-om'e-tur,  s.  (kranion,  and 
metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for 
me:uraring  the  dimensions  of  the  skulls  of  ani- 
mals. 

Craniometrical,  kran-e-o-met're-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  craniometry  or  the  measurement  of 
skulls. 

Craniometry,  kran-e-om'e-tre,  t.  The  art  of 
measuring  the  skulls  of  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  their  distinguishing  characteristics. 

Ckakioscofy,  kran-e-os'ko-pe,  i.  (I  ran  ion,  and 
430 


golian  variety. — See  Phrenology. 

Craniosfkumi  m,  kran-e-o-sper'mnm,  s.  (Iranian, 
and  sperma,  Gr.  a seed,  in  reference  to  the  skull- 
like shape  of  the  nuts.)  A genus  of  plants,  na- 
tives of  Siberia : Order,  Boraginace®. 

Crasiotome,  kran-o-ot'o-me,  s.  (lcrnneion,  a hel- 
met, and  tome , a section,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  short  galea,  or  helmet.)  A genns  of 
herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies: 
Order,  Lamiaceae. 

Cranium,  kra'ne-nm,  s.  (kranion,  Gr.)  The  skull 
or  superior  part  of  the  head  which  forms  the  great 
cavity  containing  the  brain.  The  cranium  is  com- 
posed of  eight  bones — the  os  frontis,  the  two  osss 
parietalia,  the  two  ossa  tempora,  the  os  oecipi- 
tum,  the  os  ethmoides,  and  the  os  spbenoides. 

Crank,  krangk,  t.  In  Mechanics,  a bend  in  an 
axle  by  which  a reciprocating  motion  in  a rod  is 
made  to  produce  a revolving  motion  of  the  wheel 
and  axle  connected  with  it ; an  iron  brace  used 
for  many  purposes ; any  bending  or  winding  pas- 
aage;  a twist  or  turning  in  speech;  a conceit, 
which  consists  in  a change  in  the  form  or  meaning 
of  a word ; 

Quip*  and  mini*,  and  wanton  *mlle*.— MUlm. 

—a.  stout;  healthy;  sprightly.  Crank,  or  Crtmk- 
tukd,  the  quality  of  a ship,  which,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  Quantity  of  ballast  or  cargo,  or  from  nar- 
rowness of  make,  is  rendered  incapable  of  carrying 
sail,  without  being  exposed  to  the  danger  of  up- 
setting. Crank  by  the  ground,  is  also  the  quality 
of  a ship,  whose  floor  is  so  narrow,  that  she  can- 
not be  brought  on  the  ground  without  danger. 
Crank  tchecl,  in  Ropemaking,  for  spinning  of  lines, 
boxconl,  &c.,  is  a machine  fixed  on  an  iron  spindle, 
or  axis,  with  s handle  to  turn  it  by : it  hangs  be- 
tween two  posts ; the  after  one  is  six  feet  high, 
one  foot  broad,  and  five  inches  thick ; in  its  upper 
part,  above  the  wheel,  is  let  in  a semicircular  board, 
two  feet  six  inches  long,  two  feet  broad,  and  five 
inches  thick,  to  receive  three  sets  of  whirl-bolts, 
with  whirls  on  them,  for  the  spinners  to  hang  their 
threads  on ; at  tbo  front  side  of  the  wheel  is  a 
short  post,  supported  by  a knee  of  oak  for  the 
spindle  to  rest  on. 

Crankle,  krang'kl,  r.  «.  To  run  in  a winding 
course ; 

See  bow  this  rivers  oomes  me  cranHing  in.— Shaks. 
— p.  a.  to  break  into  angles  or  unequal  surfaces ; 
to  crinkle ; 

Old  Vaga’s  stream. 

CrunkUng  her  banks.— 1 ’It Hips. 

— s.  a bend  or  turn ; a crinkle. 

Crankness,  krangk 'nes,  *.  Health;  stoutness; 
vigour ; liability  to  overset,  as  a ship. 

Cranky,  krang'ke,  a.  Same  as  crank. 

Chaknikd,  kran'e-ed,  a.  Haring  crannies,  rants, 
chinks,  or  fissures. 

Cranny,  kran'ne,  s.  ( cran,  Fr.)  A rent,  chink,  or 
figure;  an  instrument  used  by  glass-blowers  in 
making  tbe  necks  of  glasses. 

Ckantekks,  kran-te'res, «.  (kranterrs,  from  kraino, 
I make  perfect,  Gr.)  The  Dentes  sapienti®,  or 
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Wisdom- teeth,  bo  called  because  they  oome  last,  ' 
and  complete  the  number  of  tbo  teeth". 

. Crants,  krantz,  a.  (krantz,  Germ.)  Garlands  car- 
l ried  before  the  bier  of  a maiden  and  hung  over  her 
grave. 

Yet  here  she  Is  allow’d  her  virgin  onivli, 

; Her  maiden  strewments.  and  her  bringing  home 

Of  bell  and  burlaL— 6kaJu, 

Crantzia,  krant'ze-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  If.  J.  N. 
Crantz.)  A genus  of  umbelliferous  herbaceous 
plants:  Tribe,  Hydrocotylrax 

Crafaudinb  Doorb,  krap’o-din  dorze,  a.  ( crapau - 
dine,  a pivot-hole,  Fr.)  Doors  which  turn  on  their 
hinges. 

Crape,  krape,  a.  (krrpp,  Germ.)  A light  transpa- 
rent silken  fabric,  from  which  the  gloss  has  been 
removed  by  a particular  mode  of  preparation  ; it 
I is  usually  dyed  black,  and  is  worn  as  a sign  of 
mourning  for  the  dead.  Crape  is  also  used  for 
the  gowns,  &c.,  of  the  clergy. 

A saint  in  crape  is  twice  a saint  in  lawn. — Pope. 

— p.  a.  to  curl  or  form  into  ringlets. 

Crapnel,  krap'nel,  a.  A hook  or  drag,  supposed 
to  be  corrupted  from  grapnel,  a grappling  iron. 

Crapplk,  krap'pl,  a.  (crao,  Welsh.)  A claw. — 
Obsolete. 

CraPULA,  krnp'u-la,  a.  (Lat.  from  krai  pale,  a sur- 
feit, Gr.)  The  oppressed  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bead  arising  from  excess  in  eating  or  drinking. — 
Not  used. 

Crapulence,  krap'u-lens,  a.  Sickness  from  surfeit 
of  eating  or  drinking. — Not  used. 

Crapulent,  krap'u-lent,  a.  Sick  from  intemper- 
ance. 

Crapulous,  krap'n-lna,  a.  Drunk ; surfeited  with 
meat  or  drink. — Not  used. 

Crash,  krash,  e.  a.  ( [ecrazer , to  crush,  Fr.)  To 
bruise ; to  break ; — r.  n.  to  make  a loud  harsh 
noise,  as  in  the  act  of  falling  and  breaking  at  the 
same  time; — a.  the  loud  mixed  sound  produced  by 
sudden  breakage,  or  of  many  thiugs  falling  and 
breaking. 

Crashing,  krash'ing.  a.  A violent  mixed  sound. 

CraSIS,  kras'is,  a.  (Aram,  from  kerannymi,  I min- 
fr  Gr.)  Mixture  ; more  particularly  applied  to 
humours  of  the  body,  when  there  is  such  an  ad- 
mixture of  their  constituent  ports  as  to  constitute 
a healthy  state. 

Craspeoocephalus,  kras-pe-do-scf'a-lus,  a. 

( krasjietloo , I environ,  and  kephale,  the  head,  Gr. 
from  the  head  being  covered  with  scales.)  A genus 
of  poisonous  snakes  allied  to  the  rattlesnake,  and 
having  the  subcaudal  plates  double:  Family,  Cro- 
talida*. 

Craspedon,  kras 'pe- dun,  a.  ( kratpedon. , the  hem 
of  a garment,  Gr.)  A relaxation  of  the  uvula 
1 when  it  hangs  down  like  a garment 

Crass,  kras,  a.  (crawl**,  Lat.)  Thick;  gross; 
bulky.  In  Natural  History,  the  following  terms 
ore  used  in  the  definition  of  species : — crasaiceps, 

! thick-headed;  crassicollis,  thick-necked;  crassi ■ 

| corals,  thick-horned;  crassicostus,  thick-ribbed; 

crassidentes,  thick-tootlied ; cnuwifolius,  thick- 
leaved ; crassilabrus,  thick-lipped ; cr&ssinervins, 
having  thick  nenrures  or  veins  in  the  leaves ; 
cramipes,  large-footed;  crassiponnis,  thick- winged; 
crassipetalus,  having  thick  petala;  craasirostris, 
thick- beaked ; crassispinna,  thick- spined;  cras.M- 
aqunmatus,  thick-scaled ; crassisulcus,  deeply-fur- 
rowed. 


Crassamrntum,  kras-sa-men'tum, ) a.  In  Phy-  1 

Crassamknt,  kras'sa-ment,  J siology,  the 
fibrine,  or  red  portion  of  the  blood  which  thickens 
and  forms  the  clot,  when  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere.— See  Hlood. 

Crassatella,  kras-sa - tella,  a.  (crassus,  thick, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  Molluscs,  with  a solid,  cloar, 
heavy  bivalve  shell;  hinge  very  thick;  cardinal 
teeth  f,  subangular,  striated,  and  placed  on  one  side; 
lateral  teeth  obsolete;  a triangular  cartilage  im- 
mediately below  the  umbones : Family,  Myadn. 

Crassilamiius,  kras-se-lab’rus,  a.  (crassus,  and 
Ltbrum , a lip,  Lat.  from  the  excessive  thickness  of 
the  lips.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the  mouth 
is  oblique;  lips  thick;  eyes  small;  ventral  fins 
short ; dorsal  and  anal  fins  without  scales  at  their 
base;  and  the  forehead  abruptly  gibbous:  Family, 
Chaitodonidie. 

Crassimknt,  kraa'se-ment,  a.  Thickness. 

Cuabhina,  kras'sc  na,  a.  ( crassus , thick,  Lat.)  A ' 
genus  of  Mollusca,  in  which  the  shell  is  bivalve, 
solid,  stiborbicular,  and  the  bosses  nearly  central; 
cardinal  teeth  unequal  in  one  valve ; lateral 
teeth  wanting : Subfamily,  Veneri use. 

Crassispira,  kras- ius-pi'ra,  a.  (cro*rua,  thick,  and 
sjnra , a spire,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Mollusca,  in 
which  the  shell  is  univalve,  small,  subclavate,  and 
tuberculated  ; the  outer-lip  furnished  with  a slight 
simms  above,  and  thickened  internally  at  the  top 
and  bottom  ; the  top  of  the  inner-lip  with  a thick 
pad : Subfamily,  Columtwllime. 

Crassitude,  kras'se-tude,  a.  (crassitude,  Lat.) 
Crossness  ; coarseness  ; thickness. 

Crass  ness,  kras'nes,  a.  Grossne^s. 

Crassula,  knu'u-la,  a.  (dim.  of  crassus , thick, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  plants  consisting  of  fleshy 
herbs  or  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  j 
Good  Hope  : Order,  Crassulaceae. 

Crassulack.e,  kras-u-la'se-e,  a.  (cmaaida,  one  of 
the  genera.)  House  Leeks,  a natural  order  of 
plants,  consisting  of  succulent  herbs  or  shrubs,  j 
with  entire  or  pinnatifled  leaves  without  stipules; 
the  flowers  usually  in  cymes;  sepals  from  three  to 
twenty ; petals  same  in  number  as  the  sepals ; 
stamens  inserted  with  the  sepals;  carpels  the 
same  in  number  as  the  petals ; fruit  consisting  of 
several  follicles;  seeds  attached  to  the  margins  of 
the  suture. 

Ckassum  Intestinfm,  kras'suin  in-tes'te-nuin,  a. 
(Latin.)  The  large  intestine. 

Crabtjnation,  kras-te-na'shun,  a.  (eras,  to-mor- 
row, Lat.)  Delay. — Not  nsed. 

Ckatackoub,  kra-t  a'slius,  a.  (creiaceus,  from  creta, 
chalk,  Lat.)  Chalky;  having  the  qualities  of 
chalk ; like  chalk ; abounding  with,  or  formed  of 
chalk.  In  Geology,  Cretaceous  Group.  — See 
Chalk  Formation. 

Crataegus,  kra-te'gus,  a.  (kratos,  strength,  Gr.  in 
reference  to  the  hardness  and  strength  of  the 
wood.)  The  Hawthorns,  a genns  of  thorny  shrubs, 
or  trees,  with  angular  or  toothed  leaves  aud  ter- 
minal corymbs  of  flowers,  which  are  usually  white, 
or  white  tinged  with  red:  Order,  Pomacea*. — See 
Hawthorn. 

Crat.eva,  kra-tc'va,  a.  (in  memory  of  Cratievua,  a 
Greek  botanibt,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates.) The  Garlic  Poor,  a genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  and  trees  with  trifoliate  leaves  i 
and  terminal  cymes,  or  racsinea  of  flowers:  Order, 
Capparidacejc. 
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CRATCH— CRAVE, 


CRAVEN— CRAZINESS. 


CuATCfl,  kratsh,  s.  ( creche , Fr.)  A rack ; a prated 
crib,  or  mangrr,  in  which  hay  is  kept  for  hones. 

C HATCHES,  kratsh'cs,  s.  pi.  ( kratze , the  itch,  from 
kratzen,  to  scratch,  Germ.)  In  Farriery,  a swel- 
ling on  the  pastern  under  the  fetlock,  and  some- 
times under  the  hoof  of  a horse. 

CHATS,  krate,  t.  (crates,  Lat.)  A hamper,  or  basket, 
of  wicker-work,  used  in  the  packing  of  chiua,  glass, 
and  crockery  ware. 

Crater,  kra'tur,  ».  (krater,  Gr.  crater,  Lat.)  A 
brass  vessel  with  a broad  base  and  a narrow  mouth; 
the  aperture  or  mouth  of  a volcano;  a constellation 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  containing  thirty-one 
stars. 

Cratericarpcm,  kray-tur-c-kdr'pum,  8.  (krater, 
and  karjyt t,  a seed,  Gr.  from  the  cup-like  form  of 
the  seeds.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  On  a grace*. 

Chat  Kin  form,  kra'tur-e-fawrm,  a.  (crater,  and 
forma , shape,  Lat.)  Haring  the  shape  of  a large 
cup,  as  in  SpongU  crateriformis. 

Cratrritkcoma,  knit  ur-et-e-ko'ma,  t.  ( kmterot , 

| strong,  Gr.  and  coma , a bush,  Lat.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Rignonaccie. 

1 Cratkroidea!,  kray-tur-oyrl'e-e,  *.  (krater,  a cup, 
and  ados,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Reicheuhach  to  a family  of  Lichens,  distinguished 
by  the  cup-like  shape  of  their  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

CratkromTCIs,  kray-tur-om'c-ses,  t.  (krater,  and 
mykes,  a mushroom,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi : 
Suborder,  Physomycetes. 

Cratehopodirjc,  km-tur-o-pod'o-ne,  a.  (crotero- 
jnts , one  of  the  genera.)  The  Babblers,  or  Long- 
legged  Thrushes,  a family  of  birds,  placed  by 
Swainson  between  the  Memlidae,  or  true  Thrushes, 
and  the  Orioles.  They  arc  distinguished  by  their 
legs  being  remarkably  strong  and  large;  their 
wings  are  very  short,  which  causes  them  to  fly 
with  difficulty,  and  only  for  short  distances,  re- 
treating generally  among  reeds  and  other  aquatic 
plants,  to  which  they  cling.  Their  note  is  load 
atul  disagreeable;  the  plumage  sombre,  lax,  and 
soft:  Order,  Dentmwtrea. 

CraTBBOPUS,  kra-ter'o-pus,  a.  (krnteros,  strong, 
and  poua,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  type  of  the 
Cratcropodinae,  or  Long-legged  Thrushes. — Which 
see. 

Craterostigma,  krat-nr-o-stig'ma,  I.  (krateroa, 
and  atigtno,  Gr.  from  the  largeness  of  the  stigmas.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Gesnerac«*». 

Craticula,  kra-tik'u-la,  a.  The  grate  which  covers 
the  ash -hole  of  a chemical  furnace, 
j Cratoxylum,  kra-toks'e-lum,  a.  (kratoa,  strength, 
and  xyl>m,  wood,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  a tall  Javanese  tree  with  opposite  oblong 
lanceolate  leaves,  which  stand  on  short  pedicles, 
and  terminal  panicles  of  yellow  flowers:  Order, 
Uypericace®. 

Cratylia,  krn-til'e-a,  a.  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Tribe,  I'haseoleuc. 

CUAtTXCfl,  krawnsh,  v.  a ( schrnntsen,  Dnt.)  To 
crush  with  the  teeth ; to  chew  with  violence  and 
noise. 

Cravat,  kra-vat',  a.  (enmifto,  Ital.  kmrata , Port.) 
A neckcloth ; a piece  of  fine  cloth  worn  about  the 
neck  by  men. 

Crave,  krave,  r.  a.  ( crafum , to  implore,  Sax.)  To 
ask  with  earnestness  or  importunity  ; to  ask  sub- 
missively ; to  beseech  ; to  implore ; to  beg ; to  en- 
treat. 
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Craven,  kra'ven,  a.  (supposed  to  be  from  mire,  to 
beg.)  A word  of  obloquy,  applied  formerly  to  one 
who  had  been  overcome  in  combat,  and  had  sued 
for  mercy ; hence,  a recreant ; a coward ; a van- 
quished dispirited  cock.  The  word  was  sometimes 
written  cravent , or  cravanL 

C i; aver,  kra'vur,  a.  One  who  craves  or  begs. 

CRAVING,  kruVmg,  s.  A vehement  or  urgent  de- 
sire to  possess  or  enjoy. 

Cuavingness,  kra'viog-nes,  a.  The  state  or  urgent 
desire  to  possess. 

Craw. — See  Crop. 

Crawfish,  kraw'fisb,  a.  Sometimes  written  cmjr- 
Jhh:  the  Astacus  fluvialilis,  a specie*  of  small  long- 
tailed Crustaceans,  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia:  like  the  lobster 
nnd  crab,  it  is  used  as  food,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
esteemed  as  these  are. 

Ckawfurdia,  kraw-fur'dc-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  John 
Crawfurd,  Esq.  author  of  a history  of  tho  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  formerly  governor  of  the  island 
of  Singapore.)  A genus  of  glabrous  twining  shrubs 
with  elongated  slender  branches,  opposite  leaves, 
and  largo  showy  pale  blue  flowers : Order,  Gen- 
tian ace*. 

Crawl,  kruwl,  r.  n.  (kriolen,  Bclgic,  krielen , Dnt. 
kralo,  Swcd.)  To  creep;  to  move  slowly  along 
the  ground  as  a reptile;  to  move  on  the  hands  and 
knees;  to  move  or  walk  slowly  and  timorously;  to 
move  slowly  and  weakly , — a.  a sort  of  pen,  or 
place  of  confinement,  formed  by  a barrier  of  stakes 
and  hurdles  on  tho  sea-coast,  to  contain  any  sort  of 
fish. 

Crawler,  krawlar,  a.  One  that  creeps  or  crawls ; 
a reptile. 

Crawling,  kraw'ling, a.  Slow;  timorous;  mean; 
insinuating. 

Crax,  kraka,  s.  (kntxo,  I vociferate,  or  croak,  Gr.) 
The  Curasao ws,  a genus  of  largo  gallinaceous  birds, 
having  the  head  crested  with  curled  feathers;  the 
eggs  are  white,  and  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
turkey,  natives  of  Mexico  and  South  America. — 
See  Cracidae. 

Crayfish. — See  Crawfish. 

Crayon,  kra'on,  a.  (crayon,  from  craic,  chalk,  Fr.) 
Materials  for  drawing.  Crayons  are  both  natural 
and  artificial.  The  principal  native  crayons  arc 
black,  white,  and  red ; the  best  black  is  obtained 
from  Italy.  It  is  a species  of  earth  which  is  soft 
in  the  ground,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  best  white  is  a pure  chalk  obtained  in  France. 
The  red  is  a chalk,  or  clay,  coloured  by  the  per- 
oxide of  iron.  Artificial  crayons  are  composed  of 
different  coloured  earths  and  other  pigments,  rolled 
into  solid  sticks  with  some  tenacious  substance,  ns 
milk.  Those  formed  of  plumbago  are  termed  solid 
black  lead  pencils  ; — a design  or  drawing  done  in 
crayons; — r.  a.  to  sketch  with  a crayon. 

Craze,  krazo,  r.  a.  (e eraser,  to  break  or  bruise, 
Fr.)  To  break;  to  crash;  to  weaken;  to  shat- 
ter or  impair  the  intellect;  to  crack  the  twain. 

Crazed,  krnyzd,  a.  jMtrt.  Having  an  impaired  in- 
tellect; broken;  braised. 

Ckazedness,  kra'zcd-nes,  a.  A broken  condition; 
decrepitude;  an  impaired  state  of  the  intellect. 

Craze- mill,  krazc'mil,  ^ a.  A mill  used  for 

Ckazino-mill,  kra'iing-mil,)  grinding  tin. 

Crazily,  kra'ze-le,  ad.  In  • broken  or  crazy 

I manner. 

Craziness,  kra'ze-nos,  a.  Tho  state  of  being 
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CBAZT— CREBRICOSTATE.  CREBRISULCATE-  CREDULITY. 

broken  or  weakened  in  body  or  mind ; imbecility 
of  intellect;  derangement. 

CltAZT,  kra'ze,  a.  Broken  ; decrepit;  shattered  in 
the  intellect;  broken* wittod ; weak;  shattered; 
feeble;  maddish. 

Ckkak,  kreek,  e.  *».  (crecian,  Welsh.)  To  make  a 
harsh  noise. 

Creaking,  kreek 'ing,  t.  A harsh  grating  sound. 

; Cue  AM,  kreem,  ».  (cremor,  Lat.)  The  unctuous  or 

I oily  part  of  milk ; — e.  n.  to  gather  cream  ; to 
mantle  or  froth.  Cream  t>f  Tartar,  the  purified 
bitartrate  of  potash. 

Che  am -faced,  kreem' faste,  a.  Pale;  coward- 
looking. 

Cream v,  krc'me,  a.  Full  of  cream;  luscious; 
riclu 

Crkance,  kre'ann,  s.  (French.)  In  Falconry,  a fine 
small  line  fastened  to  a hawk's  leash  when  she  is 
first  lured. 

Crease,  krees,  t.  (kroesen,  Tent.)  A mark  or  line 
left  by  folding  or  doubling  sny thing ; — v.  a.  to 
mark  anything  by  doubling  it,  so  as  to  leave  the 
impression. 

Crkasote,  ) kre'a-sote,  t.  (treat,  flesh,  and  tozo, 

, Kueasote,)  I preserve,  Gr.)  A substance  which 
exists  in  crude  pyroligneous  add,  but  usually  pre- 
pared from  that  portion  of  the  oil  distilled  from 
| wood- tar.  It  is  a colourbsa  transparent  fluid; 
burns  with  a sooty  flame ; possesses  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline  properties,  and  is  highly  antiseptic, 
from  which  quality  it  obtains  its  name.  It  is 
composed  of  carbon,  77.42;  oxygen,  14.46;  hy- 
drogen, 8.12. 

Cheat,  kre'at,  t.  (French.)  In  the  Manege,  an 
usher  to  a riding-master. 

Create,  kre-ate',  r.  a.  ( creo , Lat.)  To  form  or 
| cause  to  exist ; to  bring  into  being ; to  produce ; 
to  be  the  occasion  of ; to  beget ; to  generate ; to 
invest  with  any  new  character ; to  give  any  new 
qualities ; to  put  anything  in  a new  state; — a. 
begotten  ; composed ; made  up. 

! Creation,  kro-a'shuu,  a.  The  act  of  creating  or 
conferring  existence;  the  act  of  investing  with  new 
qualities  or  character,  as  the  creation  of  peers  by 
the  sovereign ; the  things  created ; the  universe ; 
anything  produced  or  caused. 

Creational,  kre-a'sbun-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  crea- 
tion. 

Creative,  kre-a'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  to  cre- 
ate ; exerting  the  act  of  creation. 

Creativkne8B,  kre-a'tiv-nes,  a.  State  of  being 
’ creative. 

Creator,  kre-a'tur,  ».  (Latin.)  The  being  or  per- 
i son  that  causes ; the  being  that  creates  or  bestows 

existence. 

! Creatress,  kre-a'tres,  t.  A female  who  makes  or 
creates  anything. 

Creatural,  kre*tn-rnl,  a.  Belonging  to  a creatnre. 

Creature,  kre'ture,  t.  (French.)  A being  not 
self- existent,  but  created  by  the  Supreme  Power; 
anything  mated ; an  animul ; a general  term  for 
the  human  being ; a word  of  petty  tenderness ; a 
word  of  contempt  for  a human  being;  a person 
who  owes  his  rise  or  his  fortune  to  another. 

Creaturelt,  krc'ture-le,  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a creature. 

Creaturebhip,  kro'turc-ship,  ».  The  state  of  a 
] creature. 

CREDRICOSTATB,  kre-bre-kos'tate,  a.  ( ertber , 

I I closely  or  thickly  set,  and  cotta,  a rib,  or  longitu- 

H *’ 

dinal  elevation,  Lat.)  Marked  with  closely-set 
ribs  or  ridges,  as  in  the  shells  Fusus  crebricos- 
tatus,  Mitra  crcbricostn. 

Creiikihllcate,  Icre-bre-Hul'kate,  a.  ( creber , ani 
sulcus,  a furrow,  Lat.)  Marked  with  closely-set 
transverse  furrows,  as  in  the  shell  Venus  crebri- 
sulca. 

Crebritude,  kreb're-tude,  s.  ( creber , frequent,  i 
Lat.)  Frequency. — Obsolete. 

C&EBROU8,  krcb'rus,  a.  (creber.)  Frequent. — Ob- 
solete. 

Credence,  kre'dens,  i.  (from  credo,  I credit,  Lat.) 
Belief ; credit ; that  which  gives  a claim  to  credit 
or  belief; — v.  a.  to  believe. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

In  credatci) \q  bis  tales .—Skrttcm. 

Credenda,  kre-den'da,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Theology, 
things  to  bo  believed ; articles  of  faith,  distin- 
guished from  agenda,  or  practical  duties. 

Credent,  kre'dent,  a.  (credent,  I Jit.)  Believing;  | 
easy  of  belief;  having  credit ; not  to  be  questioned.  1 

Credential,  krc-den'shnl,  a.  Giving  a title  to 
credit. 

Credentials,  kre-don'shalz,  a.  pi.  (credent,  Lat.)  ; 
That  which  gives  a title  to  credit ; the  warrant 
upon  which  belief  or  authority  is  churned. 

Credibility,  kred-e-biTe-tc,  t.  (credibilit,  credible,  1 
Lat.)  Claim  to  credit;  possibility  of  obtaining 
belief;  probability. 

Credible,  kred'c-bl,  a.  (credibilit,  Lat.)  Worthy 
of  credit ; deserving  of  belief ; having  a just  claim 
to  belie  £ 

Crediblene88,  kred'e-bl-ne*,  a.  Credibility; 
worthiness  of  belief;  just  claim  to  belief. 

Credibly,  krcd'e-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  that  claims 
belief. 

Credit,  krcd'it,  t.  (French.)  Belief  of;  faith  i 
yielded  to  another;  honour;  reputation;  esteem; 
good  opinion;  faith;  testimony;  that  which  pro- 
cures belief ; trust  reposed,  with  regard  to  property ; [ 
influence;  power,  not  compulsive;  interest.  In 
Commercial  affairs,  that  confidence  which  subsists 
among  men  in  regard  to  their  mercantile  transac- 
tions, and  which  disposes  them  to  lend  money  to 
each  other,  to  bring  themselves  under  various  pe- 
cuniary engngementa,  by  the  acceptance  and  in-  i 
dorsement  of  bills ; and  likewise  to  deliver  and  sell 
goods,  in  consideration  of  an  equivalent  promised 
to  be  given  at  a subsequent  period.  Credit  in  book- 
keeping, the  side  of  on  account  in  which  payment 
is  entered ; opposed  to  debit.  Public  credit,  the 
confidence  entertained  by  parties  in  tho  ability 
and  disposition  of  a nation  to  make  good  its  en- 
gagements with  its  creditors; — v.  a.  to  believe; 
to  procure  credit  or  honour  to  anything;  to  trust; 
to  confide  in ; to  admit  as  a debtor. 

Creditable,  kred'e-ta-bl,  a.  Reputable;  above 
contempt;  honourable;  estimable. 

Ckeditablenebs,  kred'c-ta-bl-nes,  t.  Reputa- 
tion ; estimation. 

Creditably,  krcd'e-ta-ble,  ad.  Reputably;  with- 
out disgrace. 

Creditor,  kred'e-tur,  t.  (Latin.)  One  who  gives 
credit,  or  to  whom  a debt  is  owing ; one  who  has 
a just  claim  for  money ; one  who  believes. — Ob- 
solete in  the  last  sense. 

Many  sought  to  feed 

The  e«j>y  erfition  of  novelties. 

By  voicing  him  alive. — Skakt. 

Crkditrix,  kred'e-triks,  t.  A female  creditor. 

Credulity,  kre-du'Ie-te,  i.  (crtdulite,  Fr.)  Ea*l- 
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ness  of  belief ; readiness  in  giving  assent  ur  credit 
to  an  occurrence  or  statement  without  the  requi- 
site evidence. 

Credulous,  kred'u-lus,  a.  ( credtdus , Lat)  Apt 
to  believe  without  evidence;  unsuspecting;  easily 
deceived. 

Credulously,  kred'u-lus-lc,  ad.  In  an  unsus- 
pecting manner. 

Credulousness,  krcd'u-lua-ncs,  s.  A deposition 
to  believe  without  the  requisite  investigation; 
credulity. 

Cbeed,  9.  (credto,  Sax.  from  credo,  I believe,  Lat.) 
A summary  of  belief;  a form  of  words  in  which 
the  articles  of  faith  are  comprehended ; any  solemn 
profession  of  principles  or  opinion ; that  which  is 
believed. 

Cree  Indians,  kreem-de-anz,  s.  pi.  A numerous 
and  widely-extended  nation  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  North  America,  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  bay,  from  Moose  river  to  the  mouth 
of  Churchhill  river,  about  lat.  59°,  and  thence 
extending  westward  to  the  Athabasca  lake,  and 
to  the  plains  which  lie  between  the  forks  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  They  lire  chiefly  on  the  produce 
of  thcchaseand  fisheries.  They  arc  tall,  large-boned, 
and  long-visaged,  with  prominent  aquiline  noses; 
the  females  ore  small,  and  express  much  mildness 
and  sweetness  in  their  looks. 

Ciieek,  kreek,  s.  (crccca.  Sax.  It  tie,  Dut.)  That 
part  of  a haven  or  small  channel  running  from  the 
sea ; a prominence  or  jut  in  a winding  coast ; a 
small  port ; a bay ; a cove ; any  turn  or  alley. 
Creek  of  day,  the  first  appearance  of  the  dawn. 

Ho  wak'il  at  creek  or  da }.—  TubtrvMe. 

Greek  Indians,  kreek  in'dc-onz,  a.  pi.  A tribe  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  occupying  formerly  all  the  countries  ly- 
, ing  north  of  latitude  81°  between  the  Flint  river, 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Chatahoochee,  and  the 
western  branch  of  the  Mobile  river. 

Crf.ekv,  kre'ke,  a.  Full  of  creeks;  unequal; 
wiuding. 

Creel,  kreel,  s.  An  osier  basket. 

Creep,  kreep,  v.  ».  (crtojxm,  Sax.)  Past  and  past 
part  crept.  To  move  with  the  belly  on  the  ground 
without  legs,  as  a worm ; to  grow  along  the  ground, 
or  by  the  aid  of  supports,  as  the  vino ; to  move 
forward  without  bounds  or  leaps ; to  crawl ; to 
move  slowly  and  insensibly,  as  time;  to  move 
secretly  and  clandestinely;  to  move  cautiously, 
without  soaring  or  venturing  into  dangers ; to 
come  unexpectedly ; to  steal  forward  unheard  and 
unseen ; to  behave  with  servility ; to  fawn  ; to 
bend.  In  Botany,  Crx ping -root,  a long  slender 
underground  stem  with  fibres,  which  are  the  real 
roots,  as  in  Couch-grass  and  Mint.  Creeping  sick- 
ness, the  name  by  which  the  gangrenous  form  of 
Ergotism  is  known  in  Germany. 

Creeper,  kre'pur,  #.  One  who  creeps;  that  which 
creeps;  a creeping  plant  that  supports  itself  by 
means  of  some  stronger  body ; a reptile ; an  iron 
used  to  slide  along  the  grate  in  kitchens ; a kind 
of  patten  or  clog  worn  by  women ; an  iron  instru- 
ment resembling  a grapnel,  having  a shank  and 
four  hooks  or  claws,  used  in  dragging  along  a river 
or  harbonr  to  hook  up  anything  from  the  bottom 
that  may  have  been  lost.  lu  Ornithology,  Creep- 
er, a small  restless  climbing  British  bird,  the 
Cert lia  familiaris  of  Linuauis,  and  Y Crepianog 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  builds  in  a hole,  or 


behind  the  bark  of  decayed  trees.  It  forms  its  nest 
of  dry  grass,  lined  with  feathers.  The  term  Creep- 
ers is  given  generally  to  the  genus  Certhia,  and 
family  Certhirula* : Order,  Scansores. 

Crek thole,  kreepltolc,  s.  A hole  into  which  an 
animal  may  creep  to  escape  danger;  a subterfuge; 
an  excuse. 

Creepingly,  krecplng-le,  ad.  Slowly;  in  a creep- 
ing manner ; in  the  manner  of  a reptile. 

Creese,  krees,  s.  A. dagger  used  by  the  Malays. 

Cremation,  kro-ma'sbun,  s.  ( crematio , Lat.)  A 
burning ; the  aucient  custom  of  burning  the  dead, 
as  practiced  among  Eastern  nations. 

Cremanium,  krc-ma'nc-um,  s.  ( kremao , I suspend, 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  climbing  nature  of  the  plants.) 

A genus  of  American  branched-slirubs : Order, 
Mola&totnaccrc. 

Cremaster,  kre-mds'tur,  #.  (Latin,  from  kremao, 

I suspend,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  the  muscula  testes, 
or  musculus  scroti,  a muscle  which  arises  from  the 
lower  eilge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  of 
the  abdomen,  passes  over  tho  spermatic  cord,  and 
is  lost  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum.  | 

Cremastra,  kre-mrls'tra,  s.  ( kremao , and  aster,  a j 
star,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Orchidaoe*. 
Also,  a name  given  by  Kirby  to  the  hooked  appen-  , 
doges  suspended  from  the  anus  of  certain  insects  ! 
in  the  chrysalis  state. 

Cremocephalum,  kre-mo-sef a-lum,  s.  ( kremao , 
and  kephale,  the  head,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite  . 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubulitlone. 

Ckkmouujid.*:,  kre-mo-lob'e-de,  s.  A family  of  ' 
Cruciferous  plants,  embracing  the  genera  Crctno-  j 
lobus  and  Mcnonvillea. 

Crkmolohus,  kre-moro-bus,  s.  ( kremao , I suspend, 
and  lobos,  a pod,  Gr.  the  cells  being  suspended  j 
from  the  axis.)  A genus  of  smooth  Cruciferous 
her!  s,  with  round  stems,  serrated  leaves,  and 
many-flowered,  elongated,  yellow  racemes;  natives 
of  South  America : Suborder,  Plcurorhizerr. 

Cremona,  kre-mo'na,  s.  A namo  given  formerly  | 
to  violins  of  a very  superior  kind,  made  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  the  Amati  family  at  Cre-  i 
inona  in  Italy. 

Cremoxtla,  kre-mon'she-n,  s.  ( kremao , I suspend, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  allied  to  Hibiscus : Or- 
der, M id  v ace*. 

Cremor,  kre'mur,  s.  (Latin.)  Cream;  a milky 
substance ; a soft  liquid  resembling  cream. 

Cremosin.— See  Crimosin. 

Crkna,  krc'na,  s.  pi.  Ckenje,  (crena,  Lat  Irene, 
Gr.)  In  Botany,  a notch. 

Crenate,  kre'nate,  > a.  (crcnatus, Lat)  Not ch- 

Crenatep,  krc'nay-ted,)  cd;  indented;  scalloped. 
In  Botany,  a leaf  is  said  to  be  crenated  when 
notched  with  indentations.  When  the  notches  are 
angular,  the  term  crenatc-angular  is  used ; when 
full  of  round  notches,  crenidale;  when  serrated, 
crcnatcly- serrated,  crcnate- serrate,  or  simply,  ser- 
rated; when  so  deeply  indented  as  to  appear  lobed, 
crenately-lobed ; when  toothed,  crena  te  - toothed ; 
when  between  crenated  and  toothletted,  crenately- 
detiticulated. 

Crenati  rk,  kren'a-ture,  s.  A notch  in  the  leaf  or 
other  part  of  a plant 

Ckenatula,  krun-at'u-la,  s.  (emm/w,  notched, 
Lat)  A name  given  to  a genus  of  bivalve  shells  of 
the  Aviculid*,  or  Muscle  and  Pearl  Oyster  family, 
from  tho  hinge  showing  a row  of  roundish  or  oval 
pits,  makiug  it  appear  as  if  crenulated.  The  shell 
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!is  irregularly  oral  and  compressed ; the  hinge 
straight,  with  semicircular  excavations,  and  con- 
taining the  ligament ; the  um bones  terminal. 
Crenea,  kre'ne-a,  t.  (meaning  not  given  by  Anblct) 
A genus  of  tropical  American  plants,  consisting  of 
herbs  or  Bhrubs  with  opposite  glabrous  leaves  and 
white  flowers : Order,  Lyt  brace  re. 

Ckemlabui.'S,  kren-e-lab'rus,  $.  (crena,  a slit,  and 
labrum, , a lip,  Lat.)  A genus  of  fishes,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  Labri  or  Wrasses  by  hav- 
ing the  margin  of  the  preoperculum  denticulated, 
and  the  cheeks  and  operculum  scaly.  Four  species 
have  been  found  off  the  British  coast : the  Gilt- 
Head,  or  Golden  Maid,  C.  tinea ; the  Goldflnny,  C. 

; corymbicus ; tire  Gibbous  Wrasse,  C.  gibbus;  and 
the  Scale-rayed  Wrasse,  C.  luscus:  Family,  Labrida\ 
Crenularla,  kren-u-la'rc-a,  $.  {arena,  a notch, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  Cruciferous  plants : Suborder, 
Pleurorhixeae. 

Crrsulate,  krcn'n-late,  > a.  Having  small 
Crknulated,  kren'u-lay-ted,  f round  notches 
I round  the  margin,  as  in  the  shell  of  the  common 
cockle,  Cardium  cdulo. 

Crbochiton,  kre-o-ki'ton,  #.  (kreor,  flesh,  and 
chiton,  an  outer  coat,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  outcr- 
fi  coat  or  bracteas  being  fleshy,  and  enclosing  the 
fluwerbud  in  its  young  state.)  A genus  of  plants, 

I j consisting  of  climbing  shrubs,  with  terete  branches, 

and  large  rose-coloured  flowers:  Order,  Mclasto- 
I mace®. 

I Creole,  kre'ole,  t.  ( crioUo , Span.)  A name  given 
1 to  the  descendants  of  whites  born  in  Mexico,  South 

| America,  and  the  West  Indies,  in  whom  the  blood 
I of  the  white  1ms  been  mingled  with  that  of  other 
races.  The  various  jargons  spoken  by  the  slaves, 
&c.,  in  the  West  Indies,  are  called  Creole  dialects. 
Crepan,  krep'an,  ) t.  (crepo,  I crack,  Lit.)  In 
i Crkpance,  krep'ans,)  the  Manege,  a chop  or 
scratch  in  a horse’s  leg,  given  by  the  sponges  of 
the  shoes  of  one  of  the  hinder  feet  crossing  and 
striking  against  the  other  hinder  foot.  This  scratch 
often  generates  an  ulcer;  it  is  generally  caused 
by  bad  shoeing. 

Crkpidopteris,  krep-e-dop'ttur-is,  $.  ( crcpirin , a 
slipper,  Lat.  ptcris,  a fern,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
ferns. 

Crepidula,  kre-pid'n-la,  a.  (Latin,  a little  slipper.) 
A genus  of  Molluscs,  the  shell  of  which  is  boat- 
] shaped,  the  apex  or  spire  at  the  narrowest  ex- 

! tretnity  haring  half  of  the  under  cavity  covered 

by  a shelly  plate : Family,  Haliotidm. 

Ckkpidlm,  krep'e-dum,  «.  ( crepidn , a f lipper,  Lat.) 
A genus  of  Composite  plants  : Suborder,  I.iguli- 
florse. 

Crkpis,  krc'pis,  f.  A genus  of  Composite  plants, 
chiefly  annuals : Suborder,  Liguliftone.  . 
Crepitant,  krep'e-tnnt,  i.  ( crepitant , crackling, 

1 Lat.)  Iu  l’atbologv,  applied  to  the  peculiar  sound 
1 heard  during  respiration,  in  the  first  stages  of 
1 Pneumonia,  and  lEdetna  of  the  lungs. 

. Crepitate,  krep'e-tate,  r.  n.  (crept/o,  Lat.)  To 
make  a small  crackling  noise;  to  burst  with  a 
small  abrupt  sharp  sound. 

Crepitation,  krep-e-ta’shun,  s.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing a crackling  noise ; the  noise  made  by  frac- 
tured bones  when  moved  by  a surgeon ; the  exis- 
tence or  position  of  a fracture;  the  noise  n.ade  by 
salts  during  the  process  of  calculation. 

Crept,  krept.  Fast  and  jxut  part,  of  the  verb  To 
erttp.  | 


CRErusCLE,  kre-pus'sl,  > s.  (creptuculum,  Lat.)  J 

Crepuscui.e,  kre-pus'knle, ; Twilight;  the  time 
from  the  first  dawn  or  appearance  of  the  morning 
to  sunrise ; and  again  between  the  Betting  of  the 
sun  and  the  last  remains  of  day. 

CRF.ruscin.AR,  kre-pus'ku-lar,)  a.  Glimmering;  | 

Crepubcclub,  kre-pus’ku-lus,  j in  a state  between 
light  and  darkness.  Crepuscular , in  Zoology,  an 
epithet  applied  to  divers  animals  which  issue  from 
their  retreat  on  the  approach  of  evening- twilight, 
as  in  many  species  of  the  owl  and  the  Lepidoptera, 
the  latter  forming  the  Crepusculaires  of  Stephen’s 
arrangement,  embracing  the  families  Zygsenid®, 
Sphingid*,  Sesiidn*,  (Egeriid®. 

Crbpuscularia,  kre-pus-ku-la're-a,  t.  ( cnpuscu - 
him,  twillight,  Lat)  A section  of  Lepidopterous 
insects,  containing  the  families  Sphingid®,  Sesiid®,  : 
Egeriid®,  and  the  Zygmidac.  The  insects  of  this 
section  occupy  an  intermediate  station  between  the 
butterflies  and  moths;  the  antennae  thicken  towards  |J 
the  apex,  which  have  the  form  of  elongated  fusi- 
form or  prismatic  clubs ; the  inferior  wings  have  a 
bristle-like  process  at  their  base,  which  passes  into 
a hook  on  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  wings, 
and  serves  to  retain  them  : the  larvae  have  sixteen 
legs,  and  some  of  them  feed  on  wood. 

Crepusculine. — See  Crepuscular. 

Crescendo,  kres-nen'do,  s.  In  Music,  an  Italian 
term  for  the  gradual  swelling  of  the  notes  over 
which  it  is  placed — marked  thus  ( < ). 

Crescent,  krea'sent,  a.  (crescent,  growing,  crcsco, 

I grow,  I .at.)  Increasing;  growing; — s.  the  in- 
creasing or  new  nioon,  which,  when  receding  from  1 
the  sun,  shows  a curving  rim  of  light,  terminating  ! 
in  horns  or  points;  the  Turkish  flag,  containing  I 
a representation  of  the  now  moon,  used  figura- 
tively for  the  Turkish  power  or  empire  of  the 
crescent.  In  Heraldry,  a bearing  in  the  form  of 
a new  moon ; also,  the  name  of  a military  order,  | 
instituted  by  Renatus  of  Anjon,  king  of  Sicily,  &c., 
in  1418,  so  called  from  the  badge  or  symbol  they 
wore  consisting  of  an  enamelled  crescent  of  gold ; 

— c.  a.  to  form  into  a crescent.  In  Architecture, 
a building,  or  rather  a series  of  buildings,  which, 
on  the  plan,  is  disposed  on  the  arc  of  a circle. 

CreacenTED,  kres'sent-ed,  o.  Adorned  with  a 
crescent. 

Ckkscentia,  kre-sen'te-a,  #.  (in  memory  of  P.  I 
Cresccntio,  an  Italian  writer  on  Agriculture  in  tlio 
13th  century.)  The  Calabash,  a genus  of  trees, 
the  shells  of  the  fruit  of  which  are  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  tropical  America  as  drinking  cups, 
and  made  into  spoons  and  laddies ; the  fruit  is 
neither  agreeable  nor  wholesome : type  of  the  na- 
tural order  Cresccntince®. 

Crescentiack.k,  kres-sen-ti-a'se-e,  t.  ( crescentia, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  perigynous 
Exogcns,  belonging  to  Lindlcy’s  Bignonial  Alliance,  i 
It  consist*  of  small  trees  with  alternate  or  clus- 
tered leaves  without  stipules;  t ho  flowers  growing  j 
out  of  the  old  stems  or  branches;  calyx  free;  co-  1 
rolla  monopetnlous  and  irregular;  stamens  four,  | 
growing  on  the  corolla;  anthers  two-lobed;  ovary 
free,  surrounded  by  a yellow  annular  disk  ; style 
one ; stigma  of  two  plates  ; fruit  woody,  with  a 
Jooso  leathery  skin,  and  containing  a multi- 
tude of  large  seeds  buried  in  the  pulp  of  the 
placenta. 

Crk8C ent- shaped,  krea'sent-sbaypt,  o.  In  Bo- 
| tanv,  shaped  like  a crescent. 
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CitESClVB,  krcs'siv,  a.  Increasing;  growing. 

Crkskis,  kre-sc'is,  t.  A snbgeuus  of  Molluscs, 
allied  to  Clcodora,  but  distinguished  by  having  tho 
shell  conical  and  elongated. 

Cress,  kres, ».  (car rse  or  cressen,  Sax.  kresse,  Germ. 
cresson , Fr.  kert , Dut.)  Plants  of  the  genns 
Nasturtium,  two  species  of  which  are  indigenous 
to  this  country,  the  Water-cress,  N.  officinale, 

I common  in  ditches,  and  affording  a wholesome 
sailed;  N.  amphibian,  common  in  wet  places: 
Order,  Crucifer*,  or  Brassicace®. 

Cressa,  kres'sa,  s.  (from  Cressus,  pertaining  to  the 
Isle  of  Crete,  now  Candia.)  A genus  of  dwarf, 
downy  branched  herbs,  with  funnel-shaped,  five- 
j cleft  corollas,  and  crowded  scattered  leaves : Or- 
der, Convolvulaceie. 

Cresset,  kres 'set,  i.  (croissette,  Fr.)  A great  light 
I set  upon  a beacon,  lighthouse,  or  watch-  tower ; a 
lamp,  or  torch. 

Cress-Rocket,  kres'rok-kit,  ».  Vella  pscudocys- 
tistis,  or  False-cy&tisus,  a Spanish  Cruciferous 
i hi i rub  with  erect  elongated  racemes,  the  petals  of 
which  are  yellow,  with  long  dark  purple  claws : 

1 TriJie,  Vellea?  or  Veil  id®. 

Crest,  krest,  s.  (crefc,  Fr.)  The  plume  of  feathers 
’ or  other  ornament  on  the  top  of  the  ancient  hel- 

| met ; the  helmet ; the  comb  of  a cock ; also,  a 

tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of  other  birds ; any 
tuft  or  ornament  worn  on  tho  head ; pride ; lofti- 
ness; courage;  a lofty  mein;  spirit.  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  ornamented  work  which  finishes  the 
upper  part  of  a cornice,  canopy,  parapet,  &c.; 
also,  the  highest  part  of  a shrine.  In  Wood 
Carving,  a piece  of  work  to  adorn  the  npjwr  part 
of  anything,  as  the  top  of  a looking-glass  frame, 
&c.  Creel  tile , that  on  the  ridge  of  a house.  In 
Gothic  Architecture,  tiles  which  are  decorated  with 
leaves,  run  up  the  sides  of  a gable  or  ornamented 
canopy.  In  Botany,  applied  to  some  elevated  ap- 
pendage terminating  a particular  organ  ; a stamen 
is  created  when  the  filament  projects  beyond  tho 
anther,  and  becomes  diluted ; a petal  is  said  to  be 
j so  when  it  is  terminated  by  a fringed  appendage; 
a crown- like  appendage  on  any  part; — v.  a.  to 
furnish  w ith  a crest ; to  servo  os  a crest  for ; to 
mark  with  long  streaks. 

Crested,  kres 'ted,  a.  Adorned  with  a plnine  or 
crest ; wearing  a comb,  as  a cock.  Crcstedly- 
toothed , toothed  in  a crested  manner. 

I Crested  Dog’s-tail  Grass. — Sec  Cynuras. 

1 Crest-fallen,  krcst'fawln,  a.  Dejected;  sunk; 

I dispirited ; cowed  ; heartless ; spiritless ; having 
! the  upper  part  of  the  neck  hanging  on  one  side,  as 

a horse.  In  Farriery,  an  imperfection  in  a horse, 
when  the  crest,  or  that  part  of  his  neck  from  which 
the  inane  grows,  does  not  stand  firm  and  upright, 
but  hangs  over  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Crestless,  krest 'lea,  a.  Without  a crest;  not 
dignified  with  coot  armour;  not  of  an  eminent 
family. 

J Cretaceous,  kre-ta'shus,  a.  ( creta,  chalk,  Lat.) 

Having  the  qualities  of  chalk ; chalky ; abounding 
j!  with  chalk. 

|j  Cretaceously,  kre-ta'shns-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
like  chalk.  Cretaccously  - prinose,  in  Botany, 

covered  with  white  glittering  spots  or  pustules. 

I I Cretan,  kre'tan,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  the  island 

of  Crete,  now  Candia,  in  the  Mediterranean a. 
pertaining  to  Crete. 

C ret  ate  D,  kro'ta-tcd,  a.  Rubbed  with  chalk. 
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Creticism,  krc'tc-sizin,)  s.  (kretizo,\  deceive,  Gr.) 

Cretism,  kre'tizm,  / A falsehood. — Not  used. 

Cretinism,  kre'tin-izm,  i.  The  state  of  being  a 
cretin. 

Cretins,  kre'tinz,  $.  A name  given  in  the  Alpine 
valleys  to  certain  idiotic  individuals,  the  most  of 
whom  have  large  swellings  on  their  necks  called 
goitres,  which  vary  from  the  size  of  a walnut  to 
that  of  a quartern  loaf. 

Cketose,  kre-toso',  a.  (cntoiflk,  chalky,  Lat.) 
Chalky;  cretaceous. — Not  used. 

Crkcsia,  krc-u'zc-a,  a.  A genus  of  Cinripeda,  tho 
shell  of  which  is  sessile  and  snbglobulor,  formed  of 
four  valves,  and  furnished  with  an  internal  oper- 
culum. 

Check,  kru,  t.  (crettx,  deep,  Fr.)  A term  used  by 
Engravers,  meaning  cut  beneath  the  surface. 

Crevice,  krev'is,  (cretvwse,  Fr.)  A crack,  cleft, 
or  narrow  opening ; a fissure ; a rent ; — v.  a.  to 
crack ; to  flaw. 

Crew,  kroo,  (from  (read  or  cruth,  a company  or 
crowd,  Sax.)  A company  of  people  associated  for 
any  purpose ; the  company  of  seamen  who  man  a 
•hip,  vessel,  or  boat : tho  term  is  sometimes  used 
in  a contemptuous  sense.  Past  of  Crow. 

Crewf.l,  kroo'el,  s.  (X/eice/,  Dut.)  Yarn  twisted 
and  wound  on  a knot  or  hall. 

Crib,  krib,  s.  (cry 6,  Sax.  krib , Dut.)  The  rack  or 
manger  of  a stable ; the  stall  or  cabin  of  an  ox ; 
a small  habitation  or  cottage.  In  Saltworks,  a 
name  given  to  a sort  of  case  used  to  put  the  salt 
into  as  it  is  taken  oat  of  the  boiling  pan.  In 
Farriery,  Crib-biting  is  a bad  habit  in  a horse, 
often  occasioned  by  uneasiness  in  breeding  of  teeth, 
and  from  being  ill  fed  when  they  are  hungry : tho 
bad  consequences  are,  wearing  away  their  teeth, 
spilling  their  corn,  and  sucking  in  the  air  in  such 
quantities  as  will  often  give  them  the  cholic  or 
gripes.  Young  horses  are  most  subject  to  get  this 
habit ; — r.  a.  to  shut  up  in  a narrow  habitation ; 
to  confine;  to  cage. 

Cridiiage,  krib'bij,  i.  A game  at  cards.  Crib* 
bage -board,  a board  used  for  marking  in  the  gams 
of  cribbagc. 

Cribble,  krib'bl,  i.  ( cribcllum,  Lat.)  A com 
sieve ; coarse  flour  or  meal ; — e.  a.  to  sift ; to 
cause  to  pass  through  a sieve. 

Cribraria,  krib-ra're-a,  s.  ( cribrum,  a sieve,  Lat.) 
A genus  of  Fungi:  Tribe,  Gaateromycetcs. 

Chirr  at  ion,  kre-bra'sbun,  t.  The  act  of  sifting  or 
separating  by  a sieve. 

Criiiriform,  krib're-fawrm,)  a.  ( cribrum , a sieve, 

Cribrosk,  krib-rose',  j Lat ) Perforated 
like  a sieve. 

Cbicacanthus,  krik'a-kan-rtus,  I.  (krtlos,  a ring 
or  circle,  and  akantha,  a spine,  Gr.)  A same 
given  by  Agassiz  to  a genus  of  fossil  fishes  from 
the  mountain  limestone  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland. 

Ckicetcb,  kre-se'tus,  s.  The  Hamster,  a genus  of 
Rodents  with  teeth  like  those  of  the  rat.  It  has 
large  cheek-pouches,  a thick  head,  oval  ears,  and 
a short  and  hairy  tail : Order,  Glircs. 

Crichton ite,  kri'to-nitc,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr. 
Crichton.)  A mineral,  the  Fer  oxydule  Titane  of 
Hany.  It  occurs  in  small  crystals  in  the  form  of 
acute  rhomboids,  having  the  summits  replaced, 
and  being  variously  modified  by  secondary  plane*. 
The  colour  is  bluish -black;  it  is  opaque,  and  of  a 
brilliant  metallic  lustre. 

Cricket,  krik'kit,  «.  The  Gryllus  domestic**, 
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the  House  Cricket ; Gryllus  campestris,  the  Field 
Cricket;  and  Gryllotalpa,  the  Mole  Cricket,  nre 
well-known  Neuropterous  insects,  particularlj  the 
first,  from  its  frequenting  the  vicinity  of  the  fire 
j ™ houses,  and  the  agreeable  shrill  noise  which  it 
makes,  especially  during  the  night,  caused  by  the 
friction  of  the  elytra  against  each  other. — Also, 
the  name  of  a favourite  English  game,  in  which  ono 
party  (the  bowler)  endeavours  to  strike  down  one 
wicket  with  a ball  thrown  from  the  other,  which 
the  other  endeavour*  to  striko  in  its  course, 
with  force  sufficient  to  give  time  to  change  wickets 
before  the  ball  can  be  again  brought  to  them. 
Every  change  of  wickets  constitutes  a notch,  and 
the  game  is  decided  by  tho  greatest  number  of 
notches  on  either  side.  Tho  full  complement  of 
players  is  eleven  on  each  side,  and  two  umpires. 

Chick  etbb,  krik'kit-ur,  s.  One  who  plays  at 
l cricket. 

Ckicoid,  krik'oyd,  a.  ( krikos , a ring,  and  ados, 
resemblance,  Gr.)  Annular  or  ring-shaped.  Cri- 
coid cartilage,  a cartilage  of  tho  larynx. 

Cbicopoha,  krik-op'o-ra,  s.  ( krikos , and  poros , a 
pore,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fossil  corals  found  in  tho 
Oolite  formation : Family,  Milleporids. 

Ckicostoma,  krik-os'to-ma,  s.  (krikos,  a circle, 
and  stoma , a mouth,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Blainville  to  a family  of  shells  comprehending  all 
the  species  of  turbinated  univalves  which  have  a 
perfectly  round  aperture,  t.e.,  the  Turbo  of  Linuieus : 
Order,  Gasteropoda. 

Crier,  ) kri'ur,  s.  One  who  cries;  one  who  makes 

Cryer,)  proclamation. 

Cbim.  Con  , or  Criminal  Conversation,  krim 
kon,  s.  Illicit  conversation  with  a married  wo- 
man, for  which  the  party  is  liable  to  an  action  for 
damages ; adulterous  connection. 

Crime,  krime,  s.  (French,  crimen , Lat.)  An  act 
li  contrary  to  right;  an  offence;  a great  fault ; the 
violation  of  a law,  either  natural,  divine,  or  insti- 
1 toted  by  society ; an  act  of  wickedness.  In  Law, 
the  distinction  between  a crime  and  a civil  injury, 
is,  that  the  former  is  a breach  and  violation  of  tho 
public  rights  and  duties  due  to  the  whole  community, 
considered  as  such,  in  its  social  aggregate  capacity; 
whereas,  the  latter  is  merely  an  infringement  or 
privation  of  the  civil  rights  which  belong  to  indi- 
viduals, considered  merely  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity. 

Crimeful,  krime'ful,  a.  Wicked;  criminal;  con- 
trary to  duty ; faulty  in  a high  degree ; contrary 
to  virtue. 

Chimeless,  krimeles,  o.  Innocent;  without  crime. 

Criminal,  krim'e-nal,  a.  ( criminel , Fr.)  Guilty; 
tainted  with  crime ; not  innocent ; faulty ; con- 
trary to  right ; contrary  to  duty ; contrary  to  law; 
not  civil,  a a a criminal  prosecution  ; — a.  a person 
indicted  or  charged  with  a public  offence ; a per- 
son guilty  of  a crime. 

Criminality,  krim-c-naTe-tc,  > t.  The  state  of 

Crimin ALNESS,  kritn'e-nal-nes,)  being  criminal; 

guiltiness ; want  of  innocence. 

Criminally,  krim'e-nal-le,  ad.  In  violation  of  a 
law ; wickedly ; guiltily ; not  innocently. 

Criminate,  krim'e-nate,  r.  o.  To  accuse;  to 
charge  with  a crime. 

; Crimination,  krim-e-na'shun,  s.  The  act  of  ac- 
cusing; accusation;  arraignment;  charge. 

I Criminatory,  krim-e-na'tur-e,  a.  Relating  to 
accusation;  accusing;  censorious. 


Criminous,  krim'e-nus,  o.  ( criminosus,  Lat.)  i 
Wicked;  iniquitous;  enormously  guilty. — Obso- 
lete. 

They  are  led  manacled  after  him  as  leu  criminous.— 

Bp.  UaTL  ! 

Criminocsly,  krim'e-nus -le,  ad.  Enormously ; 
very  wickedly. — Obsolete. 

CriminoU8NK88,  krim'e-nus-ncs,  s.  Wickedness; 
guilt ; crime. 

Crimosin. — See  Crimson. 

Crimp,  krimp,  a.  ( acrymman , Sax.)  Friable;  brit-  j 
tie;  easily  crumbled;  easily  reduced;  not  con- 
sistent; not  forcible. — Obsolete  in  tho  two  laat  f 
meanings ; — s.  one  who  decoys  others  into  the 
military  service;  a gome  at  cards. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  sense ; 

- 1 1 

Laugh,  and  keep  company,  at  gleek  or  crimp.— 

Ben  Jon  son.  | ; 

— v.  a.  to  indent;  to  twist;  to  catch;  to  curl  or 
crisp  the  hair. 

Cuimpage,  krim'pij,  s.  The  act  of  crimping;  tho 
reward  to  which  a person  is  entitled  for  having 
procured  and  shipped  sailors. 

Crimple,  krim 'pi,  v.  a.  (krimpen,  Dut.)  To  con- 
tract ; to  cause  to  slirink  or  contract ; to  curl. 

Crimson,  krim'zn,  s.  ( crcmisino , Ital.)  A deep 
red  colour;  red  somewhat  darkened  with  blue; 
red  in  general ; — o.  of  a beautiful  deep  red  ; — 
r.  a.  to  dye  with  crimson  ; — r.  n.  to  become  of  a 
crimson  colour ; to  blush. 

Crimson  Grass- vetch,  krim'zn  graB'vetsh,  s. 
Lnthyrus  nissolia,  an  annual  Leguminous  plant 
which  grows  in  Britain  in  bushy  places,  and  on  tho 
grassy  borders  of  fields.  Tho  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  crimson,  variegated  with  purple  and 
white. 

Crimson- w arm,  krim'zn- wnwrm,  a.  Warm  to 
redness. 

Ckinal,  kri'nal,  a.  ( crinis , hair,  Lat.)  Belonging 
to  the  hair. 

Crinatoby,  krin'a  tnr-e,  s.  Of  or  relating  to  the 
hair. 

Crincim,  kringk'um,  a.  A cramp;  a contraction ; 
a whim  or  turn  of  the  mind. — Obsolete. 

For  jealousy  is  but  a kind 

Of  clap  and  crincton  of  the  mind.— Butter. 

Cringe,  krinj,  v.  a.  To  draw  together;  to  con- 
tract ; — r.  n.  to  bow ; to  fawn ; to  flatter ; to  pay 
court  with  bending  servility ; — s.  a bow ; servile 
civility. 

Cringer,  krin'jnr,  t.  One  who  cringes  and  bows  for 
some  mean  purpose ; a flatterer. 

Cringle,  kring'gl,  s.  ( bird-el , Dut.)  In  a Bbip,  a 1 
small  bole  formed  in  the  bclt-ropc  of  a sail,  gen-  j 
ernlly  used  to  receive  the  end  of  a rope  which  is  i 
fastened  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  j 
sail  to  its  yard,  or  of  extending  the  leech  by  tho 
bowline  bridles,  &c. 

Crinicultural,  krin-e-kul'tu-ra!,  a.  (ermw,  hair,  | 
and  colo,  1 trim  or  adorn,  Lat.)  Relating  to  tho 
growth  of  hair. 

Crinigp.r,  krin'e-jur,  9.  (crinis,  hair,  and  gero,  I 
bear,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Thrushes,  comprehending 
those  species  which  have  strong  seta?  on  tho  bill, 
and  whose  feathers,  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  have 
sometimes  a setaceous  termination : Family,  Meru- 
lidse. 

Crinigerous,  kre-ny'e-rus,  a.  Hairy;  overgrown  1 
with  hair. 
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Crixite,  kri'nhe,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of 
hair;  streaming. 

Cuinki.e,  kritig'kl,  v.  n,  (krinkeUn,  Put.)  To 
wind  ; to  bend ; to  wrinkle ; to  go  in  and  out ; — 
v.  a.  to  mould  into  inequalities ; — s.  a wrinkle ; a 
sinuosity. 

Crino,  kri'no,  #.  ( crinia , the  hair,  Lat)  A genus 
of  Entoaoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  observed  chiefly  in 
dogs  and  borsea;  also,  a disease  supposed  to  arise 
{ from  the  insinuation  of  a hair-worm  under  the 
skio  in  children. 

I Cbinodkndrox,  krin-o-dcn'dmn,  a.  (krinon,  a lily, 

and  deruiron,  a tree,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Tiliaceae. 

i Crinoidal,  kre-noy'dal,  a.  Containing  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  Crinojdea. 

j Crinoidka,  kre-noy-de'a,  ) a (krinon,  a lily, 

Chinoidkaks,  kre-noy-dc'anx,)  and  eirios,  resem- 
blance, Gr.)  An  order  of  lily-shaped  Zoophytes, 
consisting  of  animals  with  a round,  oval,  or  angular 
column,  composed  of  numerous  articulating  joints, 
supporting  at  its  summit  a series  of  plates  or  joints, 
which  form  a cup-like  body,  containing  the  viscera, 
from  whose  upper  rim  proceed  flve  tentaculated 
arms,  divided  into  tentaculated  fingers,  more  or 
less  numerous,  surrounding  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a plaited  integu- 
ment, which  extends  over  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  is  capable  of  being  contracted  into  a conical 
or  proboscul  shape.  The  small  plates  which  con- 
stitute the  skeletons  of  these  arimal«,  often  form 
entire  beds  of  limestone  many  feet  in  thickness ; 
some  of  them  are  beautifully  radiated,  and  are 

I I familiarly  known  in  some  places  as  St.  Cuthbert’s 
beads,  or  fairy-beads. 

Crixoxdeak,  kre-noy-de'an,  o.  Belonging  to  Cri- 
| noidea. 

Crixose,  kri-nose',  a.  Hairy. — Seldom  used. 

Cbixosity,  kri-nos'e-te,#.  Hairiness. — Seldom  used. 

Crinum,  kri'num,  a.  ( krirnm , a lily,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  liliaceous  plants : Order,  AmaryHidncva*. 

Crixkla,  krin'u-la,  a.  (crinis,  hair,  Lat.)  A genus 
of  Fungi : Suborder,  Hymenomycetes. 

CrioCERATES,  kri-os'er-ayts,  ) a.  (/Wo#,  a 

Crioceratites,  kri-o-scr'n-tc-tes,  1 ram,  and 
i kerns,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Cephalo- 
poda allied  to  the  Ammonite,  the  shell*  of  which 
are  diacoidally  spiral,  bnt  the  whorls  do  not  touch 
each  other. 

Criocerid.e,  kri-o-scr'c-do,  a.  (crioceris,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of 
, the  subsection  Enpoda,  ami  section  Tetramera. 

The  beetles  belonging  to  this  family  have  the 
] j mandible*  truncated  at  the  apex,  or  presenting  two 
or  three  notches;  antcniuu  filiform,  and  thickened 

I at  the  apex. 

| Crioceria,  kri-os'e-ris,  a.  (/Wo#,  a ram,  and  keros, 
a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coloopterous  insects: 
Type  of  the  family  Criocerida. 

CRtoruft,  kri'o-pus,  #.  (ZWo#,  and  poua , a foot,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  small,  pntclliforin,  univalve  shells, 
allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Crania:  Tribe, 
Scut  i bronchia. 

Cripple,  krip'pl,  #.  (krepel  Dut)  A Inmo  person ; 
one  who  has  lost  or  never  enjoyed  the  um;  of  his 
limbs ; — a.  lame ; — e.  o.  to  lame ; to  make  lame; 
to  deprive  of  the  use  of  liinba. 

Cripplkness,  krip'pl- nea,  #.  Lameness, 
i Crisia,  kri'se-a,  #.  A genus  of  polypiaria:  Family, 

J Celiariad®. 
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Crisis,  kri'sis,  a.  Crises,  pi  ( (kriaia, , Gr.)  The 
point  in  the  progress  of  a disease  wbich  indicates 
death  or  recovery ; the  decisive  moment  when  any 
circumstance  or  affair  is  ripe  fur  a change. 

CRisr,  krisp,  a.  (Saxon.)  Curled;  brittle;  friable; 
brisk;  indented;  winding; — v.  a.  (eirj wan,  Sax.) 
to  curl ; to  contract  into  knots  or  curls ; to  twist; 
to  indent ; to  make  to  wave. 

Crispatkd,  kris'pa-ted,  a.  ( crispe,  Fr.)  Rough 
with  waving  lines.  In  Botany,  crispifoliua,  har- 
ing crispated  leaves ; crisp ijloro,  having  crispated 
flowers. 

Crispation,  kris-pa'shnn,  a.  (French.)  The  act 
of  curling ; the  state  of  being  curled. 

Crispature,  kria'pa-ture,  #.  The  state  of  being 
curled. 

Crisping -iron,  kris-ping-i'urn,  > #.  A curling- 

CRISPXNO-PIN,  kris'ping-pin,  ) iron. 

CRISPISULCANT,  kris- pe-Mil'kant,  a.  (crisjnsul- 
cona , Lat.)  Waved  or  undulating. 

Crispness,  krisp'nes,  #.  A state  of  bong  curled ; 
brittleness. 

Crispy,  kris'pe,  #.  Curled ; brittle. 

Criss-cross-row,  krisltros-ro,  a.  A corruption 
of  Christ -cross- row. — Which  see. 

Crista,  kris'ta,  #.  (Latin,  a crest.)  In  Anatomy, 
a name  given  to  -certain  processes  and  parts  of 
bones,  as  the  Crista  ilii,  and  the  Crista  galli,  an 
eminence  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a cock’s  comb. 

Cristacea,  kris-ta'so-a,#.  ( crista,  a crest,  Lat.)  A 
family  of  Polytholatnous  Cephalopoda  in  which  the 
shell  is  scmi-diacoid,  globular,  spheroidal  or  oval, 
with  spiral  wborls  or  chambers  united  tnnically. 

CRISTALLARIA,  kris-trd -la're-a,  #.  A genus  of 
Polythalamous  Cephalopoda : Family,  Criatacese. 

CRISTARIA,  kria-ta're-a.  s.  ( crista , a crest,  Lat.  from 
the  carpels  having  two  crest-like  wings  in  the 
centre  of  each.)  A genus  of  American  plants: 
Order,  Malvaceae 

Cristate,  kris'tate,  > a.  ( cristatus , Latin.) 

CltlSTATED,  kris'tay-tcd,  y Crested  ; plumed  ; 
tufted ; having  a crest  like  a cock. 

Ckitamus,  krit  a-mus,  #.  ( kritos , chosen,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  umbelliferous  plants : Family,  Ami- 
ri idle. 

Criterion,  kri-te're-nn,  #.  (kriten'on,  Gr.)  ;>t 
Criteria.  Any  fixed  rule,  standard,  or  principle, 
by  which  the  merits  of  any  proposition  or  contro- 
versy may  be  settled,  or  by  which  a correct  judg- 
ment may  be  formed. 

Chitiiagra,  kre/A-ag'ra,  a.  ( krithe , barley,  and  ag- 
riot,  a hunter,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  allied  to 
the  Bullfinch,  natives  of  Africa  and  India:  Sub- 
family, Pyrrhulina?. 

Cuithk,  kri'tAe,  #.  (Zrtfte,  barley,  Gr.)  A sty  or 
small  tumour  on  the  eyelid,  having  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a barley-corn. 

Cuithekion,  kri-tAe're- on,  #.  (ZWno,  I judge,  Gr.) 
In  Pathology,  same  as  crisis. 

Ckithmim,  kriM'mum,  #.  (krithe,  barley,  Gr.  from 
a similarity  in  the  seeds  with  those  of  barley.) 
Samphire,  a genus  of  unibtdlifcrous  plants,  with 
compound  umbels  and  white  flowers.  The  herb, 
C.  mart  lima,  makes  an  old-fasliioncd  English 
pickle.  It  grows  on  the  sea-shore  and  on  cliffs: 
Tribe,  SesilenaD. 

Chithomancy,  kri/A'o-man-se,  #.  ( krithe , barley, 
and  maiUeia,  divination,  Gr.)  An  ancient  method 
of  divination  performed  by  examining  the  dough 
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or  matter  of  the  cakes  offered  in  sacrifices,  and  the 
meal  strewed  over  the  victims  to  be  killed. 

Critic,  krit  ik a.  ( kritikot,  Gr.)  A person  thoroughly 
vursant  in  the  rules  by  which  a literary  c .imposition 
or  work  of  the  tine  arts  should  be  regulated ; one 
who  undertakes  to  point  out  the  faults  and  correct  1 
the  errors  of  literary  or  other  productions ; a cen- 
surer;  one  apt  to  find  fault;  a snarler;  a carper; 
a caviller ; — a.  critical ; relating  to  criticism  ; ro- 
1 lating  to  the  art  of  judging  of  literary  or  other 
productions; — r.  n.  to  play  the  critic;  to  criticise. 

— Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Nay,  if  you  begin  to  cr  ’uicJe  once,  we  shall  never  have 

done. — Brewer. 

Critical,  krit'e-kal,  a.  Exact;  nicely  judicious ; 
accurate ; diligent ; relating  to  criticism ; cap- 
tious; inclined  to  find  fault;  censorious;  com- 
prising the  time  at  which  a great  event  is  deter- 
mined ; decisive ; nice ; relating  to  or  producing 
an  important  change  or  crisis;  important  as  pro- 
ducing derisive  results. 

Critically,  krit'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  a critical  man- 
ner; exactly;  with  fine  discernment  of  the  faults 
or  beauties  of  any  production;  at  the  exact  {joint 
} of  time. 

Critic ALXR9S,  krit'e-kal -nes,  #.  Exactness;  ac- 
curacy; nicety;  incidence  at  a particular  point  of 
time. 

Criticise,  krit 'e-sizc,  r.  n.  To  judge;  to  examine 
with  care  and  attention;  to  animadvert  on  the  i 
merils  of  any  product  ion  or  performance ; to  point 
ont  faults  and  beauties; — r.  a.  to  censure;  to  puss 
judgment  npon  ; to  distinguish  the  beauties  or 
discrepancies  of  any  performance. 

Criticiser,  krit'e-si-zur,  9.  One  who  makes  or 
I writes  remarks  on  the  productions  of  others. 

Criticism,  krit'e-sixm,  t.  The  act  or  art  of  judg- 
ing of  the  merits  of  any  production  or  performance 
with  propriety;  remark;  animadversion  ; critical 
I observations. 

! CRITIQUE,  kre-teek’,)  $.  {critique,  Fr.)  A critical 
Critic,  krit'ik,  ) examination  of  the  merits 
of  a performnnee;  critical  remarks;  animadver- 
sions ; science  of  criticism. 

Csitoma,  kri-to'ne-a,  $.  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubulifluno. 

Crizzel,  kriz'zl,  ) 9.  Roughness  on  the 

j Crizzeling,  kriz'zl-ing,  ) surface  of  glass  render- 
ing it  dull. 

Ckoak,  kroke,  r.  w.  (cracettan,  Sax.  croaqver,  old 
Fr.)  To  make  a hoarse  low  noise  like  a frog;  to 
caw  or  cry  as  a raven  or  crow ; used  contemp- 
tuously for  any  disagreeable  or  offensive  murmur ; 
— 9.  the  cry  or  murmur  of  a frog  or  raven. 
Croaker,  kro'kur,  t.  One  who  croaks,  murmurs, 
or  grumbles;  one  who  complains  unreasonably 
about  di  fiicul  ties  real  or  imaginary. 

Croats,  kro'ats,  s.  pL  Irregular  troops  formed  of 
natives  of  Croatia. 

Croceous,  kro'shc-us,  a.  ( crocetu , Lat.)  Like 
saffron ; yellow  ; consisting  of  saffron. 

Croc  ii  K 9,  kro'tshis,  I.  Little  buds  or  knobs  about 
the  tips  of  a deer's  horn. 

Crociuii  m,  kro-sid'e-um,  9.  A genus  of  Compo- 
site plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflora-. 

I CroCISA,  kro-tis'a,  s.  ( krokias , of  a saffron  colour, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  llymenopterous  insects : Family, 
Anthophilla. 

CroCITATION,  kma-e-ta'shun,  9.  ( crocitatio , Lat.) 
The  croaking  of  frogs  or  ravens.  I 


Crock,  krok,  s.  (crocca,  Sax  ) A cup;  an  earthen 
vessel ; a little  stool ; the  black  matter  or  soot 
collected  from  combustion  on  pots  and  kettles,  or 
in  a chimney ;— v a.  to  black  with  soot  or  other 
matter. 

Crockery,  krok 'ur-c,  9.  (crocan,  Welsh.)  Earthen- 
ware, a term  applied  to  the  coarser  kinds  of  ware, 
as  distinguished  from  the  finer,  usually  termed 
china , or  jxn'cclain. 

ClioCKET,  krok'et,  $.  (crochet,  Fr.)  In  Gothic 
Architecture,  the  small  buds  or  bunches  of  foliage 
used  to  ornament  spires,  canopies,  pinnacles,  &c. 

Crocodile,  krok'o-dil,  ^ a.  Relating  to  or 

Crocodilian,  krok -o-dil'e-an,)  like  a crocodile; 
sophistical;  deceitful. 

CkocoI) ILIANS,  krok-o-dil'e-anz,  9.  A section  of 
the  Lizard  family  Varanida?,  or  broach-backed  ' 
Saurian  a,  distinguished  by  the  toes  on  the  pos- 
terior feet  being  constantly  united  at  their  base  by 
membranes,  and  some  ot  them  always  deprived  ! 
of  claws ; the  skin  being  protected  by  scutes  or 
scutcheons,  with  defensive  ridges,  and  the  tail 
being  furni.-hed  with  a double  or  a single  crest. 
There  are  twelve  species  of  crocodiles  extant,  eight 
true  crocodiles,  three  alligators,  and  one  garial. 

CROCODILITY,  kruk-o-dil‘e-te,  s.  In  Logic,  a cap- 
tious or  sophistical  method  of  argumentation.  ; 

Crocodilercs,  krok-o-dil-u'ms,  i.  (krokcxleilas,  | 
and  ouros,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Saurian  rep- 
tiles belonging  to  the  Monitor  family,  which  have 
for  their  distinguishing  character,  scales  relieved 
by  ridges,  as  in  the  crocodiles,  forming  crests  on 
the  tail,  which  is  compressed.  It  embraces  the 
Gmruie  Dragonne  of  Lacepede,  and  the  Crocodi-  i 
luma  Amazonictu  of  Spix. 

I CROCODILES,  krok-o-dil'us,)  #.  ( krokoddhs , Gr.) 

Crocodile,  krok'o-dile,  J A genus  of  large 
Saurian  reptiles,  generally  inhabitants  of  fresh 
water:  Family,  Varanida*. 

Croces,  kro'kus,  9.  ((Voew,  the  name  of  a youth 
who  is  said,  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  to  have 
been  changed  into  a flower.)  A genua  of  plants, 
distinguished  for  its  early  flowering,  in  spring,  in 
our  gardens,  where  it  forma  a neat  and  showy 
border-flower:  Order,  Iridacea*.  Also,  a name 
given  to  any  mineral  which  has  been  calcined  into  I 
a deep  yellow  or  red  powder.  Croctu  mortis,  the  I 
peroxide  of  iron.  Croctu  mdallorum,  an  oxide  or 
subaulphate  of  antimony,  termed  likewise  the  Cro- 
cury  antimony. 

Croft,  kroft,  *.  (Saxon.)  A little  field,  adjoining  to 
or  near  a dwelling-house,  appropriated  for  pasture, 
tillage,  or  other  purposes. 

Croi&adk. — See  Cruzado. 

Cboiseh,  kroy'aiz,*  9.  pL  Pilgrims  who  cairy  a 
cross;  soldiers  who  fight  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross. 

Cromlech,  kromlek,  9.  ( cromlec , from  crom,  lient,  I 
and  lice,  a flat  stone,  Welsh.)  A large  stone  rest-  ! 
ing  on  other  atones  in  the  manner  of  a tabic. 
Such  atones  were  usually  placed  iu  the  centre  of  a | 
circle  of  stones,  which  formed  the  Druid  temple,  1 • 
and  had  h single  atone  placed  near  them,  supposed  1 
to  have  served  as  a pedestal  for  some  deity  ; they 
are  considered  to  have  been  the  altars  of  Druidicil 
sacrifice. 

Cromwellian,  krom-wel'le-an,  a.  Relating  to 
Cromwell,  or  tj)c  events  to  which  ho  gave  rise  | 

Crone,  krone,  9.  ( criona , Irish.)  An  obi  ewe;  in  con- 
tempt, an  old  woman. 
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CxtONBT,  kro'nit,  a.  The  hair  which  grows  over  th« 
top  of  a horse’s  hoof. 

Choksteditb,  kron-etcd'ite,  *.  (in  hononr  of  M. 
Cron sled t,  the  Swedish  mineralogist.)  A mineral 
which  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallized ; the 
massive  consisting  of  black  opaque  fibres,  having 
a brilliant  lustre : the  crystallized  occasionally  in 
six -sided  prisms,  often,  however,  adhering  laterally. 
It  is  composed  of  oxide  of  iron,  58.85 ; silica, 

| 22.45;  oxide  of  manganese,  2.89;  magnesia, 

5.08;  water,  10.70;  sp.  gr.  3.3 — 3.35. 

Choky,  kro'ne,  a.  An  old  acquaintance;  a com- 
panion of  long  standing. 

Crook,  krook,  a.  (k root,  Dut.)  Any  crooked  or 
carved  instrument;  a shepherd’s  or  pastoral  staff; 
anything  bent ; an  artifice;  a trick  ; a gibbet;-— 
r.  a.  (croebuer,  Fr.)  to  bend  ; to  turn  into  a 
hook ; to  thwart ; to  pervert  from  rectitude ; to 
divert  from  the  original  end  ; — c.  n.  to  be  bent ; 
to  have  a curvature. 

Crock-rack,  krook 'bak,  a.  A person  with  round 
shoulders;  one  who  has  a crooked  back. 

Crook -racked,  krook 'bukt,  a.  Having  bent 
shoulders. 

Crooked, krook 'ed, o.  Bent;  not  straight ; curved ; 

I winding;  oblique;  perverse;  untoward;  without 
rectitude  of  mind;  given  to  obliquity  of  conduct. 

Crookedly,  krook 'ed-lc,  ad.  Not  in  a straight 
line;  untowardly;  not  compliantly. 

Crookedness,  krook 'cd-ncs,  a.  Deviation  from 
straightness;  curvity ; the  state  of  being  inflected; 
inflection;  deformity  of  a gibbous  body ; perverse- 
ness; depravity. 

Chooken,  krook 'en,  v.  a.  To  make  crooked. 

Crop,  krop,  a.  (Saxon.)  A sort  of  preliminary 
stomach  in  some  birds,  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  oesophagus;  the  harvest ; the  corn  gathered  off  a 
I : field  ; the  products  of  the  field ; any  thing  cut  off ; 

the  highest  part  or  end  of  anything. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  sense v.  a.  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  any- 
thing; to  mow;  to  reap;  to  lop; — c.  n.  to  yield 
harvest. 

Crop-ear,  krop'ccr,  a.  A horse  having  his  cars 
cropped. 

i Chop-eared,  krop'eonl,  a.  Having  the  cars 
| cropped. 

Ckopfijl,  krop'ful,  a.  Having  a bellyful ; satiated. 

CROP-oUT,  krop'owt,  r.  n.  To  ripen  to  a full  crop. 
In  Mining,  a bed  of  strata  is  said  to  crop-out 
when  it  rises  till  it  appears  on  the  surface. 

Cropper,  krop'pur,  i.  A pigeon  with  a large  crop. 
! Crop- SICK,  krup'sik,  a.  Sick  with  repletion;  sick 
with  excess  and  debauchery. 

Crop-sickness,  krop'&ik-nca,  a.  Sickness  arising 
from  repletion. 

Crosier,  kro'zhur,  a.  (erosse,  Fr.)  A bishop’s 
crook ; a symbol  of  pastoral  authority,  anciently 
carried  before  a bishop  or  abbot  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, and  held  in  the  hand  when  uttering  a beue- 
; diction.  In  Astronomy,  four  stars  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  in  the  form  of  s cross. 

Cuosi.kt,  kros'let,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a small  cross ; 
also,  when  a cross  is  crossed  again  at  a small  dis- 
tance from  each  of  the  two  ends, 
ji  Cross,  kros,  a.  (cross,  Welsh.)  A gibbet,  consist  - 
• 1 iug  of  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  across  each  other, 
cither  in  the  form  of  a T or  of  an  X;  the  ensign 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  figuratively,  the 
religion  itself ; a monument  with  a cross  upon  it  to 
excite  devotion,  such  os  were  anciently  placed  in 
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market-places;  s line  drawn  through  another;  any 
thing  that  thwarts  or  obstructs;  misfortune;  hind-  I 
ranee;  vexation;  opposition;  misadventure;  trial 
of  patience money,  so  called  because  marked  with 
a cross ; the  mark  of  a cross  instead  of  a signa- 
ture on  any  document,  by  those  who  cannot  write; 
church  lands  in  Ireland.  In  Theology,  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ’s  sufferings  and  the  atonement. 
Cross-bonded,  in  cabinet  work,  is  when  a narrow 
ribbon  of  veneer  is  inserted  into  the  surface  of  any 
piece  of  furniture,  wainscoting,  &c.,  so  that  the 
grain  of  it  Is  contrary  to  the  general  surface.  In 
Architecture,  there  arc  two  kinds  of  plans  in  use 
having  the  form  of  a cross : the  first  where  all 
the  five  rectangles  are  equal,  or  wherein  each  of 
the  four  wings  is  equal  to  the  middle  part  formed 
by  the  intersection  ; this  is  termed  the  Greet  cross: 
the  second  has  only  the  two  opposite  wings  equal, 
the  other  two  are  unequal,  and  the  three  rectangles 
in  the  direction  of  the  unequal  part*  are  of  greater 
length  than  the  three  parts  in  the  direction  of  the 
equal  parts : this  is  styled  the  Latin  crota.  In 
Heraldry,  the  meeting  of  two  perpendicular  with 
two  horizontal  lines,  so  as  to  make  four  right  an- 
gles in  the  form  of  a cross,  esteemed  the  most  an- 
cient and  noblest  of  all  the  honourable  ordinaries. 
Cross-fteom,  a large  beam  going  from  wall  to  wall, 
or  a girder  that  holds  the  sides  of  a house  together,  i 
Cress- garnets,  hinges  which  have  a cross  piece 
on  one  side  of  the  joint,  and  a long  strap  on  the 
other.  Cross-bar-shot,  a bullet  with  an  iron  bar 
passing  through  it,  and  standing  out  a few  inches 
od  each  side,  used  in  naval  actions  for  cutting  an 
enemy’s  rigging.  Cross-staff,  an  instrument  used 
formerly  by  mariners  in  taking  the  meridian  alti- 
tude of  the  sun  or  stars.  Cross- springers,  the 
ribs  in  the  pointed  style  that  spring  from  the 
diagonals  of  the  pillars  or  piers.  Cross-vaulting, 
the  intersection  of  two  or  more  simple  vaults  of 
arch-work.  Cross-trees,  pieces  of  timber  in  a ship, 
supported  by  the  cheeks  and  trestle  - trees,  at 
the  upper  ends  of  the  lower  and  top  masts,  to  sus- 
tain that  which  is  above,  and  to  extend  the  top- 
gallant shrouds.  Cross-spates,  in  Shipbuilding,  1 
pieces  of  timber  placed  across  the  ship,  and 
nailed  to  the  frames,  securing  both  sides  of  the 
ship  together  till  the  knees  are  bolted.  In  Law, 
Cross  action  is  a case,  in  which  A,  having  brought 
an  action  against  B,  B also  brings  another  ac- 
tion against  A,  arising  out  of  the  same  transac- 
tion. Cross  bill,  when  a defendant  has  any  relief 
to  pray  against  the  plaintiff,  he  must  do  it  by  an 
original  bill  of  his  own,  which  is  called  a cross 
bill.  Cross  demands  arise  where  one  man,  against 
whom  a demand  is  made  by  another,  in  his  turn 
makes  a demand  against  that  other — and  of  such 
cross  demand,  a set-off  is  the  most  usual  instance; 
a set-off  being  a statutory  right  of  balancing  mu- 
tual debts  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in 
an  action.  Cross-examination,  in  Law,  a close 
and  rigid  examination  of  a witness  by  the  opposing 
counsel,  with  a view  to  shake  the  evidence  of  the 
party,  or  elicit  the  truth.  Cross  remainders, 

4 Where  a devise  is  of  black  acre  to  A,  and  of 
white  acre  to  B,  entail,  and  if  they  both  die  with- 
out issue,  then  every  heir  to  A and  B have  cross 
remainders  by  implication’ — 2 BL  Com.,  p.  381. 
Cross  bearer , in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
chaplain  of  an  archbishop  or  primate  who  bears  a 
cross  before  him.  Cross-bow,  a weapon  of  war. 
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I 

Crotapiiitks,  kro-ta-fi'tes, a.  (krotaphos,  the  tem- 
ple, Gr.)  Appertaining  to  the  temples;  applied 
J to  the  temporal  artery,  vein,  or  muscle. 

| Crotapiiii  m,  kro-ta'fe-tnn,  «.  ( krotaphoa , the  tem- 
ple, Gr.)  A pain  in  the  temple*. 

S CbotCH,  krotsh,  *.  (croc,  Fr.)  A hook  or  fork. 
In  a ship,  the  crooked  timber*  that  are  placed 
upon  the  keel  in  the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  a ship; 
also,  pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  with  the  upper  part 
opening  into  two  horns  or  arms  like  a half-moon,  ! 
gen**rallv  used  in  supporting  booms*  spare  top- 
masts, &c. 

Cuotched,  krotdit,  o.  Having  a crotch ; forked. 

I CROTCHET,  krotsh  Vt.  I.  (crocAe,  a quaver,  crotchet, 

, a hook,  Fr.)  In  Music,  one  of  the  notes  or  char- 
1 ac  ter*  of  time  equal  to  half  a minim,  and  double 

that  of  a quaver;  also,  a mark  or  character  serving 
to  enclose  a word  or  sentence  which  is  distinguished 
I ; from  the  rest,  thus  [ ] ; a support ; a piece  of 
wood  fitted  into  another  to  support  a building ; a 
whim  or  peculiar  turn  of  the  mind;  a perverse 
conceit;  an  odd  fancy; — r.  n.  to  play  in  a mea- 
sured time  of  music. 

Crotciieted,  krotsh  'et-ed,  a.  Marked  with 
crotchets. 

Croton,  kro'ton,  t.  ( [kroton,  the  Greek  name  of  an 
insect  which  resembles  the  fruit  of  croton.)  A 
genus  of  plants ; one  of  the  species,  C.  tiglium, , 
yields  the  powerful  drug  croton  oil ; and  another, 
C.  eleuthera,  the  cascarilla  bark  of  commerce : 
Order,  Euphorbiacea?. 

Crotonate,  kro'to-nate,  $.  A salt  formed  by  the 
crotonic  acid  with  a base. 

i C ROTOR K,  kro-to'ne,  a.  (Aroton,  a tick,  Gr.)  A 
fungus  produced  on  trees  by  a small  insect ; and, 
by  metaphor,  applied  to  small  fungous  excrescences 
on  the  periosteum. 

CHOTONE^e,  kro-to'ne-e,  t.  ( croton,  one  of  the 
genera.)  In  Botany,  a family  of  the  natural  order 
Euphorbiace«,  in  which  the  ovule  is  solitary;  the 
flowers  having  petals  in  clusters,  spikes,  racemes, 
•r  panicles. 

i Crotonic  Acid,  kro-ton'ik  as'iftd,  *.  An  acid  ob- 
tained from  croton  oil.  It  is  solid,  very  volatile, 
has  a pungent  and  nauseous  smell,  a burning  taste, 
and  is  highly  poisonous.  It  is  also  termed  ItUro- 
| phic  acid. 

CROTONOPSI8,  kro-ton-op'sis,  *.  (croton,  a genus  of 
plants,  nnd  opsis,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Euphorbiaceous  plants : Family,  Crotonca1. 

Crotophaga,  kro-tof a-ga,  a.  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  subfamily  of  the  Coccyziu®, 
or  Horn  bill -cuckoos : Family,  Cuculide. 

Cuoucn,  krowtsh,  r.  n.  (kriecJim, Germ.)  To  stoop 
low;  to  lie  close  to  the  ground ; to  fawn ; to  bend 
servilely;  to  stoop  meanly; — p.  o.  to  sign  with  the 
cross;  to  bless. — Obsolete  as  an  active  verb. 

I orouche  thee  from  elves,  and  from  wightos.— 

Cinttr. 

Crouched-  friars,  krowtsh'ed - fri'urx,  i.  An 
order  of  friars  formerly  in  this  country,  so  called 
from  the  cross  which  they  wore. 

| Croup,  kroop,  $.  ( 'krtopnn , to  call  out,  Sax.)  In 
Pathology,  an  inflammation  of  the  air-tubes,  which 
j gives  rise  to  a peculiar  secretion,  concreting  almost 
as  soon  os  formed,  and  thus  producing  a false 
membrane,  which  lines  the  parts  affected. 

Croupade,)  kroo  pade',  i.  In  the  Manege,  a leap, 

Croopadk,)  in  which  the  horse  pulls  up  his  hind 
legs,  as  if  be  drew  them  dose  to  his  belly. 
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Croupier,  kroo -peer',  *.  (French.)  One  who  sits 
at  the  foot  of  a table  as  an  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Crout,  krowt,  ».  ( kraut.  Germ.)  A preparation  of 
minced  cabbage,  salt,  and  earrnway  seeds,  which 
have  been  previously  compressed  in  a barrel,  and  1 
afterwards  closed  till  fermentation  commenced ; it 
is  deemed  an  effectual  preventive  against  sca- 
scurvy.  It  is  termed  by  the  Germans  tour  cab- 
bage. 

Crow,  kro,  *.  ( cmtec , Sax.)  The  voice  of  the  cock, 
or  the  noise  which  he  makes  in  his  gaiety.  In 
Ornithology. — ScoCorvus; — e.  n.  (era  icon,  Sax.) 
to  make  the  noise  which  a cock  makes  either  in 
gaiety  or  defiance ; to  boast ; to  bully ; to  va- 
pour; to  blaster;  to  swagger.  Crow-bar,  an  iron 
lever  with  a claw  at  one  end  and  a sharp  point  at 
the  other,  used  for  raising  or  heaving  great  weights. 
Crow-foot,  a complication  of  small  cords,  spread- 
ing out  from  a long  block,  like  the  smaller  parts 
which  extend  from  tho  back-bone  of  a herring  ; it 
is  used  to  suspend  the  awnings,  or  to  keep  the 
topsuHs  from  getting  underneath  the  top-rim. 
Croxctfett,  an  iron  instrument  with  four  points, 
u*ed  in  war  for  annoying  cavalry;  also,  the 
wrinkles  under  the  eyes  from  tho  effects  of  age. — 
See  Caltrop.  Crmc-net,  a net  made  of  double  i 
thread,  or  fine  pack-thread,  for  catching  wild  fowl. 
Crtno' t-bilL,  an  instrument  used  by  surgeons  for 
extracting  bullets  or  other  things  from  a wound.  i 

Crowderries. — See  Empetracwe. 

Crowd,  krowd,  > a.  (erteik,  Welsh.)  A musical 

Crowtii,  krowth,;  instrument  with  six  strings; 
a violin. — Obsolete. 

Let  them  freely  ting,  and  donee,  have  their  pop. 

pet-play*,  hobby-horses,  ta birrs,  erottds, bag-pipea,  Ac.— 

Burton. 

Crowd,  krowd,  $.  (cruth,  crcnd,  Sax.)  A multi- 
tude confusedly  pressed  together;  a promiscuous 
number  without  order  or  arrangement ; the  vul- 
gar ; tho  popnlaeo ; — e.  a.  to  fill  with  confused 
multitudes;  to  press  close  together;  to  encumber 
by  multitudes.  To  crowd  sail,  to  carry  nn  ex-  1 
tmordinary  force  of  sail  upon  a ship,  in  order  to 
accelerate  her  course  upon  some  important  occa- 
sion, as  in  pursuit  of,  or  flight  from  an  enemy;— 
r.  n.  to  swarm;  to  be  numerous  and  confused; 
to  thrust  among  a multitude. 

Ckowdeu,  krow'dur,  a.  A fiddler. — Obsolete. 
Orpheus,  a one-ey'd  blearing  Thracian, 

The  crouxicr  of  that  barbarous  nation. 

Was  ballad-singer  by  vocation.— Swift. 

Crowdy,  krow’dc,  a.  Meal  and  water,  sometimes 
mixed  with  milk. 

Ckowka,  kro'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Mr.  James  Crowe 
of  Norwich.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
shrubs,  with  pale,  purple,  or  pink  flowers,  natives 
of  New  Holland : Order,  Kut.icwe. 

Crow-foot,  kro'fi/t,  t.  The  common  name  of 
the  genua  Ranunculus,  so  termed  in  allusion  to  the  j 
form  of  the  leaves  of  many  of  the  species  : Order, 
Ranunculacesc. 

Crow-keeper,  kroTceep-ur,  a.  A scarecrow. — 
Obsolete. 

That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a crow-ixfpcr. — Shmka. 

Crown,  krown,  a.  ( kroonc , Put.  couronnc,  Fr.)  An 
ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  sovereigns  as  a 
budge  of  imperial  or  regal  dignity  and  power; 
a garland  ; reward ; honorary  distinction  ; regal 
power ; royalty ; the  top  of  the  head ; the  top  of 
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anything,  n of  a mountain ; part  of  the  hat 
that  covers  the  head ; a piece  of  money  anciently 
stamped  with  a crown  ; five  shillings;  honour;  or- 
nament; decoration;  excellence;  dignity;  comple- 
tion. In  Architecture,  the  upper  member  of  a 
cornice,  including  the  corona.  In  Heraldry,  used 
for  the  representation  of  that  ornament,  in  the 
mantling  of  an  armoury,  to  express  the  dignity  of 
persons.  In  Astronomy,  a name  for  two  con- 
I stellntions,  termed  Borealis  and  Meridionalis.  In 
Geometry,  a plane  ring,  included  between  two 
concentric  perimeters,  generated  by  the  motion  of 
part  of  a right  line  round  the  centre,  to  which  the 
moving  part  is  not  contiguous.  In  Fortification, 
i an  outwork  having  a large  gorge,  and  two  long 
sides  terminating  towards  the  field  in  two  demi- 
bastions,  intended  to  enclose  a rising  ground,  or 
cover  an  entrenchment.  Imperial  crown,  a bon- 
net or  tiara,  with  a semicircle  of  gold,  supporting 
a globe  with  a cn*s  at  top.  Croim  ichccl  of  a 
watch,  the  upper  wheel  which,  by  its  motion,  drives 
the  balance : in  royal  pendulums,  it  is  termed  the 
tiring  u htel.  Croim  glass,  the  finest  kind  of  win- 
dow-glass. Crown  sate,  a species  of  circular 
saw,  formed  by  cutting  the  teeth  round  the 
edge  of  a cylinder.  Crown  wheel , or  Contrate 
wheel,  a wheel,  the  teeth  of  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  or  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  it ; it  is  used  occasionally  where  an  altera- 
tion of  motion  from  a perpendicular  to  a vertical 
position  is  required.  Crown  post ; the  truss  post 
that  sustains  the  tic  beam  and  rafters  of  a roof, 

I termed  also  the  king  post.  In  Law,  Crown  court, 

| the  court  in  which  the  crown  or  criminal  business 
of  «n  assize  is  transacted.  Crown  debts , debts 
due  to  the  crown.  Crown  law',  that  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England  which  is  applicable  to 
criminal  matters.  Croim  office,  an  office  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  the  master  of  which  is 
usually  styled  ‘ Clerk  of  the  Crown,'  or  ‘ Coro- 
ner of  our  Lady  the  Queen.*  Crown  paper , a 
paper  containing  a list  of  criminal  cases  which 
await  hearing  or  decision.  Crown  side , the  de- 
i pnrtmcnt  of  an  assize  court  where  the  crimi- 

nal business  is  disposed  of.  C'rotrn  scab,  a can- 
cerous scab  that  forms  round  the  comers  of  a 
horse’s  hoof.  Among  Jewellers,  the  upper  work 
of  tbe  rose  diamond,  which  all  centres  in  the  point 
at  the  top,  and  is  bounded  by  the  horizontal  ribs; 
— r.  a.  to  invest  with  a crown  or  regal  orna- 
ment ; to  cover  as  with  a crown ; to  dignify ; to 
adorn;  to  make  illustrious;  to  reward;  to  recom- 
pense ; to  complete ; to  perfect ; to  finish  or  ter- 

i ruinate. 

Crown  Birds,  krown'  bnrdz, «.  Birds  of  the  genus 
Am  pel  is. — See  Ampclida:;  also,  of  the  genus  rti- 
lophvrus. — Which  sec. 

Crowned,  krownd,  a.  part.  Wearing  a crown.  In 
Botany,  terminated  by  any  appendage. 

CisowNKR,  krown'nur,  s.  A pcrfecter;  one  who 
crowns : an  old  vulgar  term  for  coroner. 

Is  this  law  ! — 

Ay,  marry  is’t ; crooner's  quest  law. — Shahs. 

Crownet,  krown'net,  s.  Tbe  same  as  Coronet. — 
Which  see.  In  tiic  following  passage  it  seems  to 
i signify  chief  end,  or  hist  purpose : 

| Oh.  this  false  soul  of  Egypt ! this  grave  charm. 

Whose  eye  bcckM  forth  my  wnrs,  nml  rail'd  them  home ; 
J Whose  l >0*0111  was  my  ervirirrf,  my  chief  end. — Shahs. 

Crown  Imperial,  krown  im  pc’re-al,  i.  lu  Bo- 


tany, tbe  plant  Fritilaria  imperial!*,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  collected  in  a head,  surmounted  by  long 
heavy  green  bracts ; the  bulbs  liave  a strong  foxy 
smell : Order,  Liliaene. 

Crowning,  krown 'ing,  i.  In  Architecture,  that 
which  finishes  or  crowns  any  decoration,  ns  a pied- 
mont or  a cornice.  In  Marine  affairs,  the  finishing 
part  of  a knot  made  on  the  end  of  a rope. 

Crown  less,  krownles,  a.  Destitute  of  a crown. 

CROWN  WORTS. — See  Malesherbiace®. 

Cro Y L8TOX E,  kroyTstone,  s.  A name  given  to 
crystallized  sulphate  of  barytes,  or  conk. 

Croze,  kroze,  i.  A tool  used  by  coopers. 

Crucial,  kroo  she  al,  a.  ( erudite , Fr.)  In  the 
form  of  across;  transverse;  passing  actoss;  in- 
tersecting.— A term  often  used  in  Surgery. 

Crucianki.la,  kroo-se-a-nel'lrt,  s.  (dim.  of  crux, 
a cross,  in  allusion  to  the  leaves  being  placed 
crosswise.)  A genus  of  herbs:  Order,  Cinchona- 

0090. 

Cruciate. — See  Excruciate. 

Crlciately,  kroo'she-ayt-le,  ad.  Opposite;  placed 
opposite,  so  as  to  form  right  angles. 

CHUCIATION. — See  Excruciation. 

CfiUCinLK,  kroo'se-bl,  s.  ( crucibah/m , Lat.)  A 
small  conical  vessel,  used  by  founders,  chemists, 
and  others,  for  holding  ores,  metallic  or  other  sub- 
stances, requiring  to  bo  subjected  to  strong  lieat 
for  fusion.  It  requires  to  be  made  of  some  material 
not  easily  acted  upon  by  corrosive  liquids,  imper- 
vious to  moisture,  and  capable  of  enduring  a very 
strong  and  continued  action  of  fire. 

Cut  cmui.UM,  kroo-sib'u-lum,  s.  (Iaitin.)  'A  genus 
of  Fungi : Suborder,  Gusteromycctes. 

Crucifers,  kroo-sifur-e,  s.  (crux,  crucix,  across, 
and  fero,  I bear,  Lat.  in  allusion  to  tbe  petals  being 
disposed  crosswise.)  A natural  order  of  plants, 
consisting  of  annual,  perennial,  or  biennial  herbs; 
very  rarely  suffruticosc ; with  alternate  leaves,  and 
flowers  generally  white  or  yellow,  seldom  purple, 
without  bracts,  and  usually  in  racemes.  The  plants 
of  this  order  have  four  deciduous,  imbricate,  or 
valvatc  sepals;  six  stamens,  of  which  two  are 
shorter  than  the  rest;  four  petals  alternate,  with 
the  sepals  disposed  crosswise  arul  distiuct ; anthers 
two-celled,  and  bursting  inwards;  receptacle  small, 
bearing  a few  glands  between  the  stamens  and  the 
petals ; carpels  two,  nml  closely  connected  by  one 
pistil;  ovary  short  and  elongated;  stigmas  two, 
and  approximate  or  spreading.  The  fruit  a siliquo 
(long  pod),  or  silicule  (short  pod),  the  cells  of 
which  ore  separated  by  a thin  dissepiment ; seeds 
attached  in  a single  row  by  a funiculus  to  each  i 
side  of  the  placeutse,  generally  pendulous.  It 
comprehends  the  mustard,  cress,  turnip,  cabbage, 
scurvy  grass,  radisb,  and  similar  plants,  having  a 
spongy  taste,  more  or  less  diffused  in  thin  sap,  and 
possessing  valuable  antiscorbutic  qualities.  The 
order  is  termed  Bnutsicacc®  by  Lindley,  and  ranks 
in  his  Ciatal  alliance. 

Cruciferous,  kroo-sif'e-rus,  a.  Bearing  the  | 
cross. 

Crucifers.— See  Crucifer®. 

Crucifier,  kroo'se-fi-ur,  s.  One  who  crucifies;  , 
one  who  inflicts  the  punishment  of  the  cross.  ! 

Crucifix,  kroo'se-fiks,  $.  A cross  upon  which  the 
body  of  Christ  is  fastened  in  effigy;  a representa- 
tion in  painting  or  statuary  of  Christ  fattened  . 
to  the  cross;  figuratively,  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Crucifixion,  kxoo-sc-fik'siiun,  s.  The  act  or  | 
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punishment  of  putting  to  death  by  nailing  or  fas- 
tening a person  to  a crow;  a inode  of  capital 
punishment  common  to  many  ancient  nation*. 

Cruciform,  kroo'se-fawrm,  a.  (crux,  and  forma, 
shape,  Lit.)  Haring  the  form  of  a cross. 

Crucify,  kroo'se-fi,  r.  a.  To  put  to  death  by  nail- 
ing the  hands  and  feet  to  a cross  set  upright ; to 
j torment ; to  rex. 

Chitcioksia,  kmo-se-ge'ne-a,  t.  (ensr,  a crow,  Lat 
and  gunttao,  I beget,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Algse: 
Order,  Diomatacem. 

i CBUC1GEROU8,  kroo-rid 'je-rus,  a.  (cnt r,  and  goro, 

| 1 bear,  Lat.)  Bearing  the  crow. 

Crlcite,  kroo'sitc,  s.  (erte*  a cross,  Lat.)  A 
mineral  discovered  in  sandstone  near  Clonmel,  by 
P.  Dorin,  Esq.  It  is  a red  oxide  of  iron,  aystal- 
lized  in  the  form  of  a cross. 

I Cm  ck&hanksia,  kruk-shangk'se-a,  s.  (in  honour 
of  Mr.  Crookshanks,  the  discoverer  of  the  plant.) 

A genua  of  plants,  having  the  flowers  disposed  into 
a rather  large  depressed  cyme,  the  corollas  and 
wings  of  which  are  yellow  : Order,  Cinchonaces. 

Cruddle,  krud'dl,  v.  ».  To  curdle ; to  stoop. 

Crude,  krood,  a.  ( crudus , Lat.)  Raw;  not  pre- 
pared or  dressed ; not  changed  by  any  process  or 
preparation  ; harsh  ; unripe ; uu concocted ; not 
well  digested  in  the  stomach ; not  brought  to  per- 
fection; unfinished;  immature;  having  indigested 
notions;  not  fully  matured  by  the  intellect. 

Crudely,  krood 'lo,  ad.  Ur. ripely;  without  due 
preparation. 

Ckudknebb,  krood'nes,  a.  Unripeness;  indigestion. 

Crudity,  kroo'dc-te,  s.  Indigestion;  unripeness; 
want  of  maturity ; indigested  notion. 

Ckudle. — See  Curdle. 

Crupy,  krud'de,  a.  Concreted;  coagulated;  raw; 
chill. 

Crudya,  kroo'de-a,  #.  (in  honour  of  Mr  Crudy,  who 
communicated  the  first  specimen  of  the  tree  to 
Sclirebnr.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  con- 
I sitting  of  trees  with  iinpari-pinnate  leaves,  and 
| axillary  simple  racemes  of  flowers,  natives  of 
1 Guiana:  Tribe,  Cassic®. 

Cruel,  kroo'il,  a.  (French,  crudelts , Lat.)  Pleased 
with  hurting  others ; inhuman ; hard-hearted  ; 
i void  of  pity;  wanting  compassion;  savage;  bar- 
barous; unrelenting ; bloody;  mischievous;  de- 
structive. 

Cruelly,  kroo'il-le,  ad.  In  a cruel  manner;  in- 
humanly; barbarously;  painfully;  mischievously; 
extremely. — In  the  last  sense  unusual. 

Was  not,  master,  such  a one  crvcQy  cut  last  nlpht • — 

Goodman.  j 

Cruel?? ess,  kroo'il-nes,  #.  Inhumanity;  cruelty; 
destructiveness. 

Cruelty,  kroo'il-te,  $.  ( crudtlitas , Lat.)  Inhu- 
manity; savagencss;  barbarity;  delight  in  the 
pain  or  misery  of  others ; act  of  intentional  afflic- 
tion. 

Ckukntate,  kroo'en-tato,  a.  (cruentahu,  Lat.) 
Smeared  with  blood. — Seldom  used, 
i CruKKTOCS,  kroo-en'tus,  n.  ( cruentus , Lat.)  Bloody. 

Cruet,  kroo'et,  t.  ( crucheit* ; Fr.)  A vial  or  small 
I glass  bottle  for  holding  vinegar,  &c. 
j Cruise,  krooz,  t.  (krocs,  Dut.)  A small  cap  — See 
Cruse ; — a voyage  in  search  of  plunder,  or  without 
any  settled  course ; — v.  n.  (known,  Dut.)  to  rove 
> on  the  sea  in  search  of  op|>ortanitics  to  plunder ; 
to  wander  on  the  sea  without  any  certain  course. 

Cruiser,  kroo'zur,  i.  An  aimed  vc&scl  that  sails 
«*  


to  and  fro  in  quest  of  an  enemy,  or  to  protect  the 
commeroe  of  its  own  nation,  or  for  plunder;  ono 
that  roves  on  the  sea  for  plunder. 

CRUM,  ) krum,  s.  (cruma,  Sax.)  A small  particle; 

Crumb,)  a fragment;  tho  soft  part  of  bread;— 
r.  a.  to  break  into  small  pieces. 

Crumble,  krum'bl,  r.  a.  To  break  into  small 
pieces; — v.  n.  to  fall  into  small  pieces ; to  decay; 
to  perish. 

Chum -cloth,  krum'klofA,  s.  A cloth  spread  on  a 
floor  or  nnder  a table  to  receive  whatever  may  fall, 
and  to  keep  the  carpet  and  floor  clean. 

CuUMKKAL,  kroo'me-nal,  s.  ( crumena,  Lat.)  A 
purse. — Obsolete. 


Thus  cram  they  their  wide  gaping  cnimndl — More. 

CRUMENTARIA,  kmo-mrn-ta're-a,  a.  ( crumena , a 
purse,  Lit.  in  allusion  to  its  thin  paper-like  cap- 
sule.) A genns  of  annual  plants,  with  small  whito 
flowers,  natives  of  Brazil : Order,  Rlinmnacc.*c. 

Crummable,  krum'ma-bl,  a.  Tlut  may  be  broken 
iuto  small  pieces. 

Crummy,  krum'mc,  a.  Full  of  crams;  soft. 

Crump,  krump,  a.  (Saxon.)  Crooked,  as  crurap- 
shouldcred. 

Crumpet,  krum 'pit,  ».  A soft  cake. 

Crumple,  krum'pl,  r.  a.  To  draw  into  wrinkles ; 
to  crush  together  in  complications ; — v.  n.  to 
shrink  np ; to  contract. 

Crunk,  krnngk,  > 

Cri'N ki.e,  kmr.K'kl.i  * “•  T“  cr?  llkc  * *“*• 

ChuOR,  kroo'nr,  a.  (Latin.)  Gore;  coagulated  blood. 

Cbuoria,  kroo-o're-a,  a.  (cruor,  blood,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  Algae : Order,  Fucaccax 

CRO^p,}*- 

Crup,  knip,  «.  Short;  brittle. — Olmolete. 

CtturiNA,  kroo-pi'tia,  a.  A genus  of  plaut*  allied  to 
Centaurea:  Order,  Composite. 

Crupper,  krup'pur,  s.  ( croupiere , Fr.)  In  the 
Manege,  the  rump  or  buttocks  of  a horse;  also, 
a thong  of  leather  put  under  a horse's  tail,  and 
drawn  up  by  a strap  to  the  buckle  behind  the 
6addle,  so  as  to  keep  him  from  coating  the  saddle 
forward  on  his  neck. 

Crur.ec.*,  kroo-re'us,)  a.  (crus,  a leg,  Lat.)  A 

Crura  lis,  kroo-ra'lis,)  muscle  situated  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  thigh.  It  arises — fleshy — -from  between 
the  two  trochanters  and  the  os  femoris,  and  is 
inserted — tendinous — into  tho  upper  jtart  of  the 
patella  behind  the  rectus. 

Crural,  kroo'ral,  a.  (French.)  Belonging  to  the 
leg. 

Crusade,  kroo-snde',  s.  (croisude,  Fr.)  An  expe- 
dition against  infidels.  The  term  ertaades  was 
applied  to  those  military  expeditions  engaged  in 
during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, by  the  ChrLti&n  nations  of  the  West,  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  Palestine  from  its  Ma- 
homedan  possessors.  They  were  so  called  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cross  having  been  adopted  as  their 
distinguishing  banner. 

Crusader,  kroo-sa'dur,  s.  A person  engaged  in  a 
crusade. 

Ckusado,  kroo-sa'do,  s.  A name  given  to  two 
Portuguese  coins ; the  old  crusado,  of  exchange, 
of  400  rcis,  and  the  new  crusado  of  480  rei*. 

Cruse,  kroos,  s.  (trots,  Dut.)  A small  cup  or 
bottle. 

Ckuska,  kroos  e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  G.  Cruse.) 
A genus  of  lierbuceous  plants,  with  ovalc-Iauoeo- 
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CRUSET — CRUSTATION. 


lute  leaves,  and  red  flowers,  disposed  in  capitate 
terminal  umbels,  girded  by  involucres:  Order, 
Cinchonace*. 

j Cruset,  kroo'sit,  a.  (creuaet,  Fr.)  A goldsmiths 
crucible  or  melting-pot. 

' Crush,  krush,  v.  a.  (ecnuer,  Fr.)  To  press  be- 
| tween  two  opposite  bodies  ; to  squeeze  ; to  force  ] 

; by  compression ; to  press  with  violence ; to  over- 

I whelm;  to  beat  down;  to  subdue;  to  conquer 
beyond  resistance; — p.  n.  to  be  condensed ; to 
come  in  a close  body ; — «.  a collision  ; the  act  of 
rushing  together.  Crush  a cup , to  empty  a cup ; 

J to  drink  together. 

i Crusher,  krasb'ur,  a.  A violent  breaker;  a beater. 
Cucbt,  krust,  a.  (crusta,  Lat.)  Any  shell  or  ex- 
ternal coat  by  which  a body  is  enveloped ; an  in- 
crustation ; a collection  of  matter  into  a hard  body; 

( the  case  of  a pie ; the  outer  hsrd  part  of  bread;  a 
waste  piece  of  bread; — r.  a.  to  envelope;  to  cover 
with  a bard  case;  to  cover  with  concretions; — 
v.  n.  to  gather  or  contract  into  a bard  covering. 

, Ckusta,  krus'ta,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Gem  Sculpture,  a 
name  given  to  a gem  engraved  for  inlaying  on  a 
vase  or  other  object.  In  Pathology,  a scab;  the 
( scum  of  a fluid  ; crusta  Licit  a,  milk  scab,  or  scald 
head;  crusta  vtllosa , the  muscous  coat  of  the 
| stomach  and  intestines. 

j Crustacea,  krus-ta'she-a,  ^ a.  (crust*/,  a hard 
Crustaceans,  krus-ts'she-anx,  \ covering,  Lat.) 
A class  of  the  animal  kingdom,  consisting  of  arti- 
culated animals  with  articulated  feet,  respiring 
by  means  of  branchiae,  protected  in  some  by  the 
borders  of  a shell,  and  external  in  others,  but  that 
are  not  enclosed  in  special  cavities  of  the  body, 
and  which  receive  air  from  openings  in  the  surface 
of  the  skin.  The  Crustacea  are  apterous  or  de- 
prived of  wings,  are  furnished  with  compound  eyes, 
though  rarely  with  ocelli,  and  usually  with  four 
antennas;  with  the  exception  of  the  Pa»cilopoda, 

J they  have  three  pair  of  jaws,  the  two  superior  ones, 
designated  by  the  name  of  mandibles,  included; 
as  many  foot-jaws,  the  last  four  of  which,  how- 
ever, in  many  species,  become  true  feet : they  are 
furnished  with  ten  feet,  properly  so  called,  all  of 
which  are  terminated  by  a single  small  nail.  The 
mouth,  as  in  insects,  presents  a la  bra  m and  a li- 
gnin, but  no  lower  lip,  properly  so  called,  or  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  latter.  Their  envelope  is 
generally  calcareous  and  solid  ; they  change  thoir 
•kin  several  times,  and  usually  preserve  their 
primitive  form  and  natural  activity.  They  are 
carnivorous  and  aqnnlic.  Cuvier  divides  the 
| Crustacea  into  two  sections,  the  Malacostraca  and 
the  Kntoinostraca  — Which  see. 

I Crustacf.oloo V,  krus-ta  se-ol'o-je,  t.  (crusta,  a 

shell  or  hard  covering,  Lat.  and  loyos , a discourse, 

IGr.)  The  description  of  Crustaceous  animals. 
CRU8TACEOUS,  krus-ta' situs,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Crustacea  ; having  a soft  articulated  shell. 

! CrusTACEOUSNBSS,  kras-ta'shus-nes,  t.  Thequa- 
I lity  of  having  jointed  shells. 

Crusta  logical,  krua-ta-lod'je-kal,  a.  Relating 
to  cruatalogy. 

Ckcstalogist,  kras-tal'o-jist,  $.  Ouo  versed  in 
the  science  of  Crustaceous  animals. 

Crustalogt,  krus-tal'o-je,  «.  Same  as  Crustaceo- 
logv. — Which  see. 

i Cru stated,  krus'ta-ted,  a.  Covered  with  a crust. 

Crustation,  kru5-ta‘>hun,  s . An  adherent  cover- 
* ing ; an  incrustation. 


CRUSTILY — CRYPHJJA. 


Crustily,  krus'te-le,  ad.  Peevishly;  snappishly; 
harshly. 

Crustiness,  knre'tc-nes,  $.  The  quality  of  being 
crusty  ; peevishness ; moroseness. 

Crcstula,  knis’tu-la,  a.  (dim.  of  crusta , a shell, 
Lat)  In  Pathology,  an  effusion  of  blood  under 
the  tunica  conjunctiva,  frum  a bruise  or  other 
cause. 

Crusty,  kras'te,  a.  Covered  with  a crust;  like  a I 
crust ; of  the  nature  of  a crust ; peevish ; snap- 
pish ; morose. 

Crut,  knit,  a.  The  rough  part  of  oak  bark. 

Crutch,  krutsh,  a.  ( cricc , Sax.  croccia,  Ital.)  A 
support  used  by  cripples ; the  term  is  used  in  the  ! | 
following-passage  for  old  age; 

Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  aa  If  new  horn. 

And  gives  thec/utcA  the  cradle's  Infancy. — Shoks. 

— p.  a.  to  support  ou  crutches  as  a cripple. 

Crutciied,  krutsht,  a.  Supported  with  cratches. 

CRUTH,  ) knock,  a.  (Welsh.)  A musical  instrument 

Crwth,  ) formerly  much  used  in  Wales,  resembling 
a violin.  It  was  about  twenty-two  inches  in 
length,  and  an  inch  and  a half  in  thickness,  with 
six  Btrings  supported  by  a bridge. 

Crux,  kruks,  a.  (Latin,  a cross.)  Anything  that 
vexes  or  puzzles.  In  Astronomy,  a constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  situated  close  to  the 
hinder  legs,  and  under  the  body  of  Centaurus : it 
contains  seven  stare. 

Cry,  kri,  r.  n.  (crier,  Fr.)  Fait  and  past  part. 
Cried.  To  speak  with  vehemence  and  loudness ; 
to  call  importunately ; to  talk  eagerly  or  inces- 
santly ; to  repeat  continually ; to  proclaim  pub- 
licly; to  make  public;  to  utter  lamentations; 
to  squall  ob  au  infant ; to  weep  ; to  shed  tears ; 
to  yelp  ns  a hound  on  a scent ; to  proclaim  as  a 
hawker;  to  call  for  vengeance  or  punishment;  to 
cry  out,  to  exclaim ; to  scream  ; to  clamour ; to 
complain  loudly ; to  blame ; to  censure ; to  de 
dare  aloud ; — r.  a.  to  proclaim  publicly  something 
lost  or  found  ; to  cry  down,  to  blame  ; to  depre- 
date ; to  decry ; to  prohibit ; to  overbear ; to  cry 
up,  to  applaud  ; to  exalt ; to  praise  ; to  raise  the 
price  by  proclamation; — a.  (cri,  Fr.)  lamentation; 
shriek  ; scream  ; weeping ; mourning ; clamour  ; 
outcry;  exclamation  of  triumph  or  wonder;  pro- 
clamation ; the  huwkers  proclamation  of  wares  to 
be  sold  in  Uio  streets,  as  the  erica  of  London  ; 
acclamation  ; popular  favour ; voice ; utterance  ; 
manner  of  vocal  expression ; importunate  call ; 
yelping  of  dogs;  yell;  inarticulate  noise;  a pack 
of  dogs. 

Crying,  kri'hig,  a.  Importunate  call  or  outcry; 
shout;  clamour;  exclamation  ; — a.  notorious; 
common. 

Cryolite,  kri'o-litc,  #.  (leryos,  ice,  and  lithos,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  A mineral  of  a white,  reddish,  or  yel 
lo  wish -brown  colour,  occurring  in  West  Greenland 
in  crysUline  masses.  It  consists  of  fluoric  acid, 
47;  soda,  32 ; alumina,  21. 

Cryophorub,  kri-of  fo-rus,  a.  (hryoa,  cold  or  ice, 
and  phorto,  I bear,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  show- 
ing the  relation  between  evaporation  at  low  tem- 
peratures and  the  production  of  cold. 

CryosoI’HYLA,  kri-o-sof  e-la,  a.  (kryos,  and  philen,  i 
I love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Pal- 
maceae. 

CrypHjEA,  kri-fe'a,  a.  (kryphaioa,  secret,  or  con- 
j waled,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Moss-plants:  Order, 

I Bryace*. 
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CRYPTID-E — CRYPTOGRAPHY. 


Crtniia,  kri'fc-a,  $,  ( [kryphaioa, . hidden,  Or.  in  , 
allusion  to  the  enclosed  corollas.)  A genus  of  ' 
plants,  comisting  of  nhrubs,  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land : Order,  Lamiaccic. 

Ckyphiacanthus,  krif-e-a-kan'tftoa,  a.  (kryphaioi, 
and  ( ikonthoa , a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  : 
Order,  Acanthacea:. 

Cryphjobpermlm,  krif-e-o-spcr'mam,  a.  (kry- 
phaioa, and  apermo.  a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Composite  plants  : Suborder,  Tubuliflora?. 

CryphiuiNA,  krip-se-ri'na,  a . ( kryptoa , concealed, 
and  ttirm,  a siren,  Gr.)  A genus  of  bird*  be- 
longing to  the  subfamily  Glaucopinse,  or  Wattle- 
crows. 

Ckyp8I8,  krip'sis,  a.  ( [krypto , I conceal,  Gr.  the 
heads  of  the  flowers  being  concealed  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  leaves.)  A genus  of  plauts : Or- 
der, Gnunin  aces. 

CnYPT,  kript,  a.  ( crypta , Lat.  from  krypto , Gr.) 
The  nnder  or  hidden  part  of  a building;  also,  that 
part  of  churches  and  abbeys  appropriated  below 
to  the  monuments  of  deceased  persons  and  the 
interment  of  the  deatl.  Crypt  portion,  subter- 
ranean or  dark  paicvages  and  galleries  in  the  an- 
cient Homan  villas,  frequently  used  as  cool  sitting- 
rooms. 

Crypta,  krip'ta,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Botany,  a name 
given  to  the  small  round  receptacles  for  secretion 
in  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  as  in  the  orange  and 
myrtle. 

Cryptadia,  krip-ta'dc-a,  a.  ( kryptadio *,  concealed, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants : Suborder, 
Tubuliflone. 

Crypt.*:,  krip'te,  a.  ( krypto , Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  a 
term  applied  to  minute  rounded  lenticular  hollow 
bodies,  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  and  which  pour  ont  npon  the 
surface,  from  a small  orifice,  different  fluids  se- 
creted in  the  interior.  The  Crypta  keep  the  parts 
in  a moist  and  supple  state,  and  protect  them  from 
the  irritating  action  of  the  various  bodies  which 
come  in  oontact  with  them. 

CRYPTANDRIA,  krip-tan  'dre-a,  a.  ( [krupto , and 
aner  and  rot , a male,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  stamens 
being  hidden  by  the  petals.)  A genus  of  small 
heoth-like  shrubs,  natives  of  New  Holland : Or- 
der, Rhamnacce. 

Cryptaxgcina,  krip  tan'gwin-a,  a.  ( krypto , Gr. 
anguina,  a serpent,  Lat.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Cypcrace®. 

Cryptantiius,  krip-  tan'tAus,  a.  ( krupto , and  anthoa , 
a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Broine- 
liacesB. 

Crypta rrhf.n a,  krip-ta-re'na,  a.  ( krypto , and  | 
arren,  a male,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  hooded  apex 
of  tlio  column  which  covers  up  the  anther.)  A , 
pretty  little  stemless  plant,  with  distichous  leaves 
and  neat  yellow  flowers : Order,  Orcbidacc®.  j 

Crtpteronia,  krip-t«- ro'ne-a,  a.  (krypto,  and 
ptcron,  a wing,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  seeds  being 
terminated  by  a narrow  wing.)  A genus  of  plants 
consi>ting  of  a toll  tree,  a native  of  Java:  Order, 
CeUstrace*. 

Cryptic,  krip'tik,  ) a.  Hidden;  secret;  oc- 

Cryptical,  krip  te-kal,  > cult. 

Cryptically,  krip'te-kal-le,  ad.  Secretly;  oc- 
cultly. 

Crypticuo,  krip'te-kns,  a,  ( kryntikoa , able  to  con- 
oeal,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Tro- 
gonidic,  orTrogon  family:  Tribe,  Fissirostres;  also,  j 


a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Mela- 
soma. 

Cryitid.e,  krip'te-dc,  a.  A family  of  Hymenop- 
terous  insects  in  which  the  abdomen  is  always 
pctiolated,  and  the  ovipositor  exserted,  and  usually 
as  long  as  the  body. 

CRYrTOCALYX,  krip-to-kalcks,  *■  ( krypto , I con- 
ceal, and  kalyx , calyx,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Verbenaceie. 

CryptocarPON,  krip-to-kdr'pon,  a.  ( krypto , and 
torpor,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Moss-plants:  Order, 
Bryacere. 

Cryptocarp  it  s,  krip-to-kdr'pus,  a.  (krypto,  and 
karpoa,  a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Cbenopodiacese. 

Cryptocarta,  krip-to-ka're-a,  a.  ( krypto , and 
karyon,  a nut,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
La  u nice*. 

Cryptocephalub,  krip-to-sef'a-los,  a.  (krypto, 
and  kephalt,  the  head,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects : Family,  Chrjsomelid:c. 

Cbyptocerus,  krip-tos’e-ru*,*.  (krypto,  and  keraa, 
a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hymcnopterons  insects 
of  the  section  Heterogyna:  Family,  Aculeata. 

CryptocONCHUB,  krip-to-kong’kus,  a.  (krypto,  and 
kogchlc,  a shell,  Gr.  conchua,  Lat)  A name  given 
by  some  oonchologists  to  such  of  the  chitons  as 
have  their  ahclly  plates  entirely  concealed  by  the 
investing  border.  Tho  plates  of  the  shells  are 
moderate,  and  entirely  covered  with  the  soft  down 
of  the  zone,  each  plate  having  two  lateral  and 
tubular  pores,  the  anterior  one  has  four:  Tribe, 
Cjclobranchia. 

Cryptocoryne,  krip-to-kor'e-ne,  a.  (krypto,  and 
koryne,  a club,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Araceae. 

Cryptocohtneas,  krip-to-ko-rin'e-e,  a.  (crypto- 
coryne, one  of  the  genera.)  A family  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Aracea*,  in  wlijch  the  stamens 
are  distinct  from  the  pistils,  which  are  several,  be- 
ing whorled  round  the  base  of  the  spadix,  and 
there  combined  into  a many-cclled  ovary. 

CnvpTOblBCL'S,  krip-to-dis ' ku9,  a.  ( krypto , and 
diakoa,  a quoit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi : Tribe, 
Ascomycetrs. 

Cryptogamia,  krip-to- ga'me-a,  a.  (krypto,  and 
gnmia,  marriage,  Gr.  from  the  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation being  concealed.)  The  name  given  in  the 
Linmcan  arrangement  to  the  Ccllularcs  of  the  na- 
tural system. — See  Aontyledonese. 

CRYPTOGAM  I AX,  krip-to-ga’ino-an,  ) a.  Relating 

Cuyptogamic,  krip-to-gam  ik,  * to  plants  of 

Cryptogamous,  krip- toga- imu,  ) the  class 
Cryptogamia. 

Cryptoqamibt,  krip-tog'a-mi.Nt,  i.  A person 
ver»  d in  eryptogamic  botany. 

Cryptoolottis,  krip-to-glut'tis,  a.  (krypto,  and 
glotta,  the  tongue,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants : Or- 
der, Orchidacoa!. 

Cryptooramma,  krip-to-gram'ma,  a.  (krypto,  and 
gramma,  a letter  or  mark,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Ferns:  Order,  Polypodiaoeax 

Cryptographer,  krip-tog'gra-fur,  a.  (krypto,  and 
grapho,  I write,  Gr.)  One  who  writes  in  secret 
characters. 

Cryptographical,  krip-to-graffc-kal,  a.  Writ- 
ten in  secret  characters. 

Cryptography,  krip-toggra-fe,  a.  The  art  of 
writing  secret  characters;  ciphers;  secret  charac- 
ters. 
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CKYPTOSTF.GI  A— CRYSTALLIZE. 


Cryptolepib,  krip-to-lepes,  a.  {krypto , I hide,  and 
lepia,  a scale,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  scales  in  tho 
| tube  of  the  corolla.)  A genus  of  Eust  Indian 
twining  shrubs : Order,  Apocynacese. 

Cryptology,  krip- tol’o-je,  a.  ( krypto , and  logoi,  a 
| di-course,  Gr.)  Enigmatical  language. 

I Cr  vitoloI’IIA,  krip-tol'o-fa,  i.  ( kryjito , and  lojtkoa , 
a crest,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
subfamily  Muscicapimc,  or  Fly-catchers. 

; CUYFTOMEUIA,  krip-to-mo're-a,  i.  ( krypto , and 
meroa , a portion,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Pine-trees : 
Order,  Cuprcssoie. 

Cryptomycetes,  krip-to-mi'se-tes,  a.  ( krypto , and 
mykea,  a mushroom,  Gr.)  A genus  of  small  Fungi, 
found  on  willow  branches:  Tribe,  Ascomycetcs. 

| Cuyptonemia,  krip-to-ne'me-a,  a.  ( krypto , and 
memo,  a thread,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Sca-weeds: 
Order,  Cerumucexn. 

Cryptonyx,  krip'to-niks,  i.  ( krypto , and  onyx , a 
claw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  of  the  Grouso  or 
Partridge  kind,  so  named  from  the  hinder  toe  being 
without  a claw.  The  head  is  conspicuously  crested: 
Family,  Tetraonidre. 

Cryptopetalum,  krip-to-po'ta-lum, ».  ( krypto , and 
petolon,  a petal,  Gr.  the  petals  being  minute  and 
enclosed  in  the  calyx.)  A genus  of  annual  plants, 
natives  of  Chili : Order,  Saxifragacetc. 

Cryptophaoous,  krip-tof a-gua,  i.  ( krypto , and 
, phngo , I cat,  Gr.)  A genus  of  minute  Coleopter- 
ous insects  found  in  fungi  and  on  flowers : some 
species  live  in  damp  cellars : Family,  EngicUe. 

Cryituimi  rag  sill'll,  i.  ( krypto , and  pltmgma,  a 
bodge,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plauts:  Order,  Acan- 
thacea. 

Cryptopoda,  krip-top'o-da,  i.  ( krypto , and  poua, 
tho  foot,  Gr.)  A section  of  the  Hrachyurous,  or 
. short-tailed  Crustacea,  remarkable  for  a vaulted 
1 projection  of  the  posterior  extremities  of  their 
shell,  under  which  their  feet,  except  the  two  an- 
I tcrior  claws,  can  be  completely  retracted  and  con- 
cealed. 

Cryptoprocta,  krip- to-prok'ta,  a.  A genus  of 
flerco  little  quadrupeds,  natives  of  Madagascar, 
having  something  like  the  appearance  of  a cit. 
Mr.  Bennet  considers  it  belongs  to  the  family  VI- 
Yerridse. 

Cryptopus,  krip'to-pus,  a.  ( krypto , and  pout , tho 
foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Orchidace*. 

CRYPTORiiykcihoks,  krip-to -ring'ke-des,  a.  {cryp~ 
torhynchua , one  of  the  genera.)  A family  of 
Culcupterous  insects,  containing  above  twenty  ge- 
nera. Tho  insects  of  this  family  have  characters 
in  common  with  Cryptorhynchus,  the  antenn®  of 
which  are  slant  and  twelve-jointed  ; the  funiculas 
seven-jointed,  the  first  joint  rather  larger  than  the 
rest ; the  club  oval,  or  oblong-oval ; rostrum  mo- 
derate an  j rather  arched ; thorax  broader  than 
long,  and  furnished  with  tufts  on  the  anterior 
parts ; elytra  ovate,  covering  tho  abdomen ; scu- 
i telhun  distinct;  legs  moderate,  and  often  armed 
with  a spine  beneath.  Upwards  of  ninety  species 
of  this  genera  are  natives  of  Britain. 

Cry ptorh ykc ii t' 8,  krip-to-ring'kus,  a.  (kry/ito, 

; and  rhin,  the  snout,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Colcopter- 
| ous  insects. — Sec  Cryptorbynchides. 

Cryptospermum,  krip-to-sper ' mum,  a.  ( krypto , 
and  apervux , a seed,  Or.  from  the  seed,  or  rather 
the  seed  vessel,  being  hidden  in  the  involucrum.)  A 
, genus  of  tropical  weeds:  Order,  Valeri.inacetc, 

CiiYlTGSPlLEBlA,  kriptos-fe  rc-a,  s.  {krypto,  and 


tphairo , a sphere,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi : Sub-  | 
order,  Gnsteromycotes. 

CryptoSteoia,  krip  - to  - ste'je-a,  a.  ( krypto , and 
ateyo,  1 cover,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  scales  in  the 
throat  covering  the  anthers.)  A genus  of  plants, 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  large  showy  purple 
flowers,  natives  of  the  East  Indies : Order,  Ascle- 
piadc®. 

Cry'PTOSTF.MMA,  krip-to-stem'ma,  a.  ( krypto , and 
atemma , a crown,  Gr.  the  scaly  crown  of  the  groins 
being  involved  in  wool.)  A genus  of  tender  an-  \ 
nuals,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : Order, 
Composites. 

CRYPT08TYLIS,  krip- toe' to -lis,  s.  ( krypto , and 
alyloa,  a style,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Orchidaccte. 

Cryptota:nia,  krip- to -te ne-a,  a.  ( krypto , and 
teinia,  vitta,  Gr.  from  the  vitt®  of  the  mericarps 
being  hidden  by  a pericarp.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  erect  herbs  with  white  flowers : Or- 
der, Umbel  laces. 

Cryptothkca,  krip-to-fAc'ka,  a.  ( krypto , and 
theca,  a cover,  Gr.  from  the  capsule  being  bidden 
by  the  calyx.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
suflruticose  branched  herbs,  with  minute  axillary 
flowers,  natives  of  Java : Order,  Lythraccaj. 

Crypturus,  krip-tu'rus,  a.  ( kiypt/j , and  ultra,  a 
tail,  Gr.  from  the  tail  feathers  being  concealed  1 
and  confounded  with  the  upper  covers.)  A genus 
of  birds  of  the  Grouse  kind,  natives  of  tropical 
America:  Family,  Tetraouida*. 

Cryptus,  krip'tus,  $.  A genus  of  Hymenopterous  j 
insects  : Tribe,  Ichncumonid®. 

Crystal,  kris'tal,  t.  ( kryatallos , Gr.  cryatullu i,  Lnt. 
probably  from  kryoa,  ice,  and  ftllo,  1 set,  Gr.)  A 
body  lormvd  in  the  processes  of  consolidation  into 
a symmetrical  figure,  through  tho  agency  of  che-  j 
ini  cal  affinity,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  mole-  I 
cules  of  which  it  is  composed ; glass  used  in  the  J 
manufacture  of  driiiking-veM>eLs,  chandeliers,  &c. 
Hock- crystal,  colourless  transparent  quartz. 

Crystal  form,  kris'tal-fawrm,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  crystal. 

Crystalline,  or  Crystalikk,  krw'ta-lin,  or  kris'- 
ta-line,  a.  Consisting  of  crystal ; bright;  clear; 
pellucid ; transparent.  Crystalline  heaven*,  in 
ancient  Astronomy,  two  orbs  supposed  between 
the  jtrimum  mobile , or  first  power,  and  the  firma- 
ment, in  the  Ptolemaic  system.  Crystalline  humour 
oj  the  eye.,  an  extremely  white  transparent  firm 
substance,  formed  like  a glass  lens,  to  converge  j 
rays  of  light,  situated  behind  llic  iris,  in  the  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

Cryrtallizable,  kris-tal-li'za-bl,  n.  That  may 
be  crystallized  ; that  may  be  formed  into  crystals. 

Crystallization,  kris-talli-zushun,  #.  The  act 
by  which  the  particles  of  gaseous  and  liquid  bodies, 
during  conversion  into  solid',  attach  themselves  in 
a certain  order,  so  as  to  form  symmetrical  bodies 
or  crystals.  Every  perfect  cry.-tal  is  bounded  by 
plane  surfaces,  which  are  called  its  faces ; the 
straight  line  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
faces,  is  called  an  edge ; the  meeting  of  three 
or  more  edges  in  a point,  forms  a solid  angle. 
Crystals  are  simple  or  compound:  a simple  form 
has  all  its  faces  equal  and  similar  to  each  other; 
while  a compound  form  of  cry  stal  is  bouuded  by 
at  least  two  different  classes  of  faces. 

Crystallize,  kris  lal-lize,  r.  a.  To  cause  to  con- 
crete in  crystals : — 1>.  n.  to  be  converted  into  a 
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crystal;  to  unit©  as  the  separate  particles  of  a 
bub.it  ance;  to  concrete. 

Crystallograpiikr,  kris-tnI-log'j;ra-fur,  t.  (crys- 
tal, and  grapho , I write,  Gr.)  One  who  describes 
crystals,  or  the  mode  of  their  formation. 

Crystallographic,  krU-tal-lo- prattle,  > 

Crystallograpiiical,  k ria-  tal  - lo-graf fc- kal,  ) 
a.  Relating  to  crystallography. 

Crystallographicallt,  kris-tal  lo-graf fe-kal- 
le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  crystallography. 

Crystallography,  krw-tal-log'gra-fe,  a.  The 
doctrine  or  setenoo  of  crystallization. 

Note.— The  above  words  are  usually  spelled  with  a 
double  l,  in  conformity  with  the  Greek  and  Latin; 
but  Webster  spells  them  with  only  umi  l : either  way 
may  be  considered  as  correct. 

Crybtalwokts,  kris'tal-wurta,  s.  A name  given 
by  Limlley  to  his  natural  order  Ricciaces. — Which 
see. 

Ctes ACAtmtUB,  ten-a-kanVAua,  t.  ( kteni-m , and 
akanthos , a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes 
of  the  PUcoid  order  of  Agassiz,  found  in  the 
mountain  limestone  and  old  red  sandstone  forma 
tiona. 

CtknipoS,  te 'no-pus,  i.  (ktcis,  a con.b,  and  pous,  a 
fot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Fa 
ndly,  Carabidx. 

Ctenistks,  te-nia'tes,  s.  (ktenia/es,  one  who  combs 
hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Fa- 
mily, Pselaphii. 

CiKMtM,  ten 'e-urn,  s.  (ktenion,  a little  comb,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Graminaccte. 

Ctenobranchiata,  ten-o-brang’ke-ay-ta,  s.  (kte- 
nittn,  and  bragehia,  gills,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
some  naturalists  to  the  Pectinobraucbiata  of  Cu- 
vier; applied  to  those  gasteropoda  which  have 
pectinated  branchial. 

Ctlsojj.vCTYLa,  ten-odak'te-la,  a.  ( ktenion,  and 
doktyloa , a finger,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Family,  Carabida*. 

Ctknodks,  ten'o-des,  s.  (ktenion,  a liltlecomb,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Ccram- 
bjrdda. 

Ctlnodl’8,  ten'o-dus,  s.  (ktenion,  and  odous,  a tooth, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  carboni- 
ferous formation  ; also,  a genus  of  Alga: : Order, 
Ceramiacvse. 

Ctenoid,  teiioyd,  a.  (kteia,  or  ktenion,  a comb,  and 
cidos , resemblance,  Gr  , Comb-shaped ; having 
the  ap[»esiance  of  a comb ; applied  by  Professor 
Agassiz  to  those  fishes,  the  scales  of  which,  like 
those  of  the  perch,  are  pectinated  on  their  posterior 
margin.  % 

Ctk.soidea,  te-noy'de-a,  ) t.  (kteia,  a ‘comb, 

Ctenoideanb,  tc-noy'du-ani!,)  and  cidos,  resem- 
blance, Gr.)  An  order  of  fishes,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Agassiz.  They  are  so  named  from 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  scales  resembling  the 
teeth  of  a comb,  as  in  those  of  the  perch.  Fishes 
of  this  order  do  not  appear  to  have  existed  previ- 
ous to  the  cretaceous  period. 

Ctunoidean,  te-noy 'de-no,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
third  order  of  fishes,  according  to  the  arrangement 
of  Agassiz. 

CtenoLE1*i»,  ten-o-le'pis,  a.  (ktenion,  and  lepis,  a 
scale,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ctenoid  fishes  from  the 
Oolite  formation. 

Ctknomkuia,  teno-me're-a,  s.  (ktenion,  and  merit, 
a part,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Luplior- 
bh«cv»\ 


Ctenophora,  te-noro-ra,  a.  (ktenion,  and  p/ioro,  I 
carry,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Family, 
Nemoecera. 

Ctenopiib,  ten'o-pns,  a.  (ktenion,  and  pout,  a foot, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family, 
Trachilides. 

Ctenostoma,  te-nos’to-ma,  a.  (ktenion,  and  atonu i, 
the  mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  CarabidiE. 

Cub,  kub,  s.  The  young  of  certain  animals;  a 
young  boy  or  girl,  in  a contemptuous  sense;  a 
stall  for  cattle;  upplied  in  the  following  lines  to 
the  young  of  a whale : 

Two  mighty  whales,  which  swelling  seas  had  tost. 
One  as  a mountain  vast,  and  with  lier  came 
A cut»,  not  much  inferior  to  Ids  dame. — Waller. 

— v.  a.  to  bring  forth  a cub  or  cubs,  used  of  a 
woman  in  contempt;  to  shut  up  in  a cub. 

Cubation,  ku-ba'bhun,  $.  ( cubatio , Lat.)  The  act 
of  lying  down. 

Cubatory,  ku'ba-tur-e,  a.  Recumbent;  lying 
down. 

Cubaturb,  kn'ba-ture,  a.  The  finding  exactly  the 
solid  contents  of  a body. 

Cube,  kube,  a.  (kuboa,  Gr.  cubaa,  Lat.)  In  Geo- 
metry, a regular  solid  body,  with  six  equal  sides, 
each  of  which  is  a square;  that  is,  a surface  bounded 
by  four  lines  equal  to  each  other,  and  having  four 
right  angles.  In  Arithmetic,  the  product  of  a 
number  multiplied  into  itself,  and  thut  product 
multiplied  by  the  same  number;  as,  4 X 4 = 16 
X 4 = G4,  the  cube  of  four.  Cube- root,  the  num- 
ber or  quantity  which,  multiplied  by  itself,  and 
then  into  the  product,  produces  the  cube;  4,  iu 
the  preceding  example  being  the  cube  root  of  64. 
Cube  ore,  hexahcdral  olivenite,  or  arseniut©  of  iron, 
a mineral  of  a green  colour. 

Cubes. — See  Cubcba. 

Cubkba,  ku-beba,  a.  (cubnbnh,  Arab.)  A genus  of 
phmta,  the  berries  of  which  arc  called  Cubebs,  the 
Piper  cubeba  of  Linnams.  The  dried  berries  are 
of  an  ash-brown  colour,  generally  wrinkled,  and 
resembling  pepper.  They  form  a pungent  warm 
spice,  with  an  agreeable  smell,  and  are  used  in  Ben- 
gal and  Java  as  a cure  for  the  venereal  disease. 

Cl- uehinb,  ku'be-bino,  a.  A vegetable  principle 
found  in  the  seeds  of  Piper  cubcba.  It  i»  neutral, 
crystal  lixable,  and  tasteless.  Its  formula  is  C^, 

IU’,  010. 

Cubic,  ku'bik,  ) o.  Having  the  form  or  pro- 

Cubical,  kubc-kal,)  pertiea  of  a cube,  or  that 
may  bo  coutaiued  Within  a cube.  Cubic  number, 
in  Arithmetic,  a number  produced  by  multiplying 
a number  into  itself  twice ; thus,  27  is  a cubic 
number — because,  3 multiplied  by  3,  and  the  pro- 
duct afterwards  by  3,  makes  27. 

Cubically,  ku'bo-kal-le,  ad.  In  a cubical  method. 

Cubic  alnkss,  ku ' be  - kal  - ucs,  a.  The  stale  or 
quality  of  being  cubic  jL 

Cubic  Equation,  ku'bik  e-kwn'shun,  a.  In  Al- 
gebra, that  equation  in  which  the  unknown  quan- 
tity rises  to  the  third  or  cubic  degree  of  power. 

Ccuicu lar,  ku  bik'u-Ur,  a.  (cubiculum,  Lat.)  Be- 
longing to  a chamber. 

Cubic u la uy,  kn-bik’u-la-rc,  a.  Fitted  for  the 
posture  of  lying  down. 

Cubiform,  ku  be-fawnn,  ti.  Having  the  form  of  a 
cube 

Cubital,  ku'be-tal,  a.  Containing  the  length  or 
measure  of  a cubit. 
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| Cubital,  ku'be-tal,  a.  (cubitus,  the  forearm,  Lat.) 
Belonging  to  the  forearm ; cubital  artery,  the  ulnar 
artery ; cubital  wrre,  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Cubitkd,  ku'be-ted,  a.  Having  the  measure  of  a 
cubit. 

CUBITUS,  ku'be-tus,  ».  In  Anatomy,  the  forearm ; 
at  cubit i,  the  large  bone  of  the  firearm.  The  term 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  cubo , I He  down,  it  be- 
ing customary  to  lean  upon  that  part  of  the  body 
in  the  recumbent  posture  which  the  ancients  ob- 
I served  at  meals. 

i Cuboctahkdral,  ku-bok-ta-he'dral,  a.  Present- 
ing the  two  forms  of  a cuta  and  an  octahedron. 

Cubodopecaiikdral,  ku- bo-do- dck-a-he'dral,  o. 
Presenting  the  two  forms  of  a cube  and  a dodeca- 
hedron. 

< Cuboid,  ku'boyd,  ) a.  ( kudos , a cube,  and 
I Ccboidal,  ku-boy'dal,  [ eidos , resemblance,  Gr.) 

Having  the  form  of  a cube,  or  differing  little  from 

I !t- 

I CCBOIDIS,  ku-boy'des,  t.  ( cubot , a cube,  and  eidos, 
resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Acalcpha : 
Onler,  Hydrostatics. 

Cucking-stool'. — See  Castigatory. 

Cuckold,  kok'kuld,  s.  ( cuculus , Lat.)  One  whose 
wife  ia  false  to  his  bed ; — e.  a.  to  corrupt  a man's 
wife ; to  rob  a man  of  his  wife's  fidelity;  to  wrong 
a husband  by  unebastity. 

Cuckoldly,  kuk  kuld-le,  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a cuckold ; mean  ; cowardly ; sneaking. 

CuCKOLD-MAKKR,  kuk  kuld-may  kur,  a.  One  who 
makes  a practice  of  corrupting  wives, 
i Cuckoldom,  kuk'kuld-dum,  s.  The  act  of  adul- 
tery ; the  state  of  a cuckold. 

; Cuckold-tree,  kukTiuld-tre,  a.  An  East  Indian 
1 variety  of  the  Acacia  dahlia,  or  Thorn- bearing 

Acacia. 

CUCKOO,  kuk-oo',  s. — Sec  Coctilus.  Cuckoo-buds, 
the  name  given  in  Shakspere  to  the  common  plant 
Ranunculus  bulbosus ; known  also  by  the  names 
of  butter-cups,  king's-cupe,  but  ter- flower,  and 
gold-cups.  Cuckoo  jlotcer,  the  plant  Cordamine 
pratensis,  or  Meadow  Lady’s  Smock.  Cuckoo' t- 
mcat,  the  plant  Oxulis  ocetosclla,  or  Wood- 
j sorrel. 

j Cucqcean,  kuk'kwcen,*.  A lewd,  degraded  woman. 

I Cucubai.uk,  ku-ku'ba-lus,  s.  (altered  from  Cacoba- 
lus , which  is  derived  from  kakos,  bad,  and  bole,  a 
shoot  of  sprig,  Gr.  from  its  being  destructive  to 
the  soil.  The  English  name,  Campion , is  derived 
from  campus,  a field,  Lat.  in  allusion  to  its  being 
a pest  in  fields.)  Berry-bearing  Campion,  a genus 
of  plants : Order,  CaiyophyllaceiD. 
i Cucujcb,  ku-kn  jus,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  IMatysoma. 

Cuculin*,  kuk'u-lin-e,  s.  (cuculus,  a cuckoo,  Lat.) 
from  their  parasitic  habits.)  A genus  of  bees, 

< which  want  the  femonil  plates  for  transporting 
the  pollen  of  flowers  for  the  nourishment  of  their 

i larva;  they  consequently  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
combs  of  other  bees,  as  the  cuckoo  docs  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds. 

CucULLiKA,  ku-kul  le'a,  s.  ( cuculla , a hood,  Lat.) 
A name  given  by  Lamarck  to  a snbgcnus  of  shells 
funning  part  of  the  genus  Area,  in  which  the  teeth 
of  the  two  ends  of  the  hinge  aasurne  a longitudinal 
direction. 

Cuccllanus,  kn-kul-la'nus,  s.  ( cuculla , a hood, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  Entozoa,  in  which  the  head  is 
invested  with  a sort  of  hood.  They  arc  found  in 


the  entrails  of  fishee — the  most  common  occurs  in 
those  of  the  perch : Order,  Ntmatoidea. 

CUCULLATE,  ku'kul-late,  ^ a.(cuculhitus,  Lat.) 

CucULLATED,  ku'kul-lav-ted,)  Hooded ; covered, 
as  with  a hood  or  cowl ; having  the  resemblance 
or  shape  of  a hood. 

Cucullately-saccatk,  kuTcul-lay t-lo  - saklcate, 
a.  Having  a form  between  cncullate  and  sac- 
cate. 

CUCULU0,  kuk'u-lus,  s.  (Latin  name.)  The  Cnckoo, 
a migrating  genus  of  Passerine  birds,  distinguished 
from  almost  every  other  bird  by  its  building  no 
nest  of  its  own,  but  depositing  its  eggs  in  that  of 
other  birds.  The  cuckoo  is  named  from  the  Bound 
of  its  peculiar  note.  It  arrives  in  England  in 
April,  aud  iu  Scotland  in  May,  and  leaves  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Cucumber,  kooTnun-brnr,  s.  (concombre,  Fr.)  The 
common  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  Cucumis  sativus,  a 
tender  annual  plant,  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  in- 
troduced into  tnis  country  in  1573,  and  extensively 
used  as  a pickle  and  salad : Order,  Cucurbitacctc. 

Cue  umber-tree,  koo'kum-bur-tre,  s.  The  name 
given  in  North  America  to  the  Magnolia  acuminata, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  about  three  inches  long,  and 
somewhat  resembles  a small  cucumber.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  the  Avcrrhoa  biliinbi,  a native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  now  cultivated  in  South 
America. 

Cucumis,  kuTcum-is,  s.  (Latin.)  A genus  of  plants, 
including  the  melons,  gourds,  and  cucumbers:  Or- 
der, Cucurbitacca*. 

Cucumitkb,  ku-ku-mi'tes,  ».  ( cucumis , a cucumber, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  fossil  plants  from  Sbeppey. 

Cucurbita,  ku-kurlw-ta,  s.  (Latin.)  The  Gourds, 
a genus  of  plants:  Type  of  the  natural  order  Cu- 
curbitacete.  A chemical  distilling  vessel,  shaped 
like  a gourd ; a cupping-glass. 

CUCURBIT ACEiE,  ku-kur-be-ta's«-e,  t.  A natural 
order  of  Diclinous  Exogens,  with  fibrous  or  tuber-  I 
ous  annual  or  perennial  roots,  and  brittle  stems 
climbing  by  means  of  tendrils ; leaves  palmate  or 
with  palmate  ribs,  succulent  with  numerous  as-  j 
peri  ties  ; flowers  solitary,  paniclcd,  or  in  fascicles;  l 
calyx  five-toothed ; corolla  five-petalled,  distinct  f 
from  the  calyx,  yellow,  white,  or  red;  stamens  [ 
five,  distinct  or  joined  in  three  parcels,  and  some- 
times altogether  in  one ; styles  crowned  with  three  ; 
or  five  two-lobed  stigmas,  generally  thick  and 
velvety,  rarely  fringed;  ovarium  one- cel  led,  with 
three  parietal  placentas ; fruit  fleshy,  more  or  less 
succulent,  and  crowned  by  the  scar  formed  by  the 
calyx;  it  is  one-oelled,  with  three  parietal  pla- 
centas indicated  on  the  outside  by  nerves. 

CuCL'KBlTACEOUS,  ku-kur-bo-ta'shus,  a.  Resem- 
bling the  gourd,  or  other  fruits  of  the  order  Cucur- 
bitacesc. 

Cucurbit*.*,  ku-knr-bit'e-e,  s.  A tribe  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Cucurbitacese,  in  which  the 
tendrils  are  lateral  and  stipular,  and  tho  flowers 
hermaphrodite,  dioecious,  or  monoecious. 

CtCUKBITUDS,  ku-kur-be-ti'nus,  s.  The  Ta?nin 
solium,  a species  of  taipewotm,  has  been  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  tho  seed  of  the  gourd. 

Cucurbits,  ku-kur'bita,  s.  Lindley's  proposed 
name  for  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Cucurbita- 
cen*. 

Cucurbitula,  ku-kurVit-u-la,  i.  (dim.  of  cucur-  , 
bita,  a gcurd,  I .at.)  A cupping-glass. 

Cud,  kud,  s.  The  food  which  ruminating  animals 
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return  to  the  mouth  from  the  first  stomach  to  be 
rechewed. 

Cl  drear,  kud'bare,  $.  (after  a Mr.  Cuthbert,  who 
first  used  it.)  The  lichen  Ix“canora  tartareo,  used 
in  dyeing  woollen  purple. 

Cudden,  kud'dn,)  t.  A clown;  a stupid  rustic; 

Ct’DDY,  kud'de,  f a dolt. — Obsolete. 

The  slavering  cudltn,  propp'd  upon  his  staff, 

Stood  ready  gaping  with  u grinning  laugh. — Drylen. 

CUDDLE,  kud'dl,  r.  n.  (perhaps  from  cutUio , 1 hide, 
Welsh.)  To  lie  cloee ; to  squat; — v.  a.  to 
lmK. 

CUDDY,  kud'de,  9.  A kind  of  cabin  or  cook-room, 
in  the  forepart  or  near  the  stern  of  a lighter  or 
barge  of  burden;  an  nss. 

CUDGEL,  kud  jil,  t.  (cogtl,  Welsh.)  A f-hort  thick 
stick  of  wood,  such  as  may  bo  used  by  tl>e  hand. 
To  cross  the  cudgels  is  to  forbear  the  contest,  from 
the  practice  of  cudgel-players  laying  one  over  the 
other ; — r.  a.  to  beat  with  a cudgel ; to  beat  in 
general. 

Cudckller,  kmljil -lur,  t.  One  who  beats  with  a 

cudgel. 

CcDuEL-ritoop,  kud'jil-proof,  a.  Able  to  resist  a 
cudgel ; not  easily  frightened  by  a beating. 

Cl'E,  kue,  ».  ( cauda,  Lat.)  The  tail  or  end  of  any- 
thing, as  the  long  curl  of  a wig ; the  last  words 
of  « speech,  which  tho  player  who  is  to  answer 
catches,  and  regards  as  an  intimation  to  begin ; a 
hint ; an  intimation ; a short  direction ; the  part 
which  any  man  is  to  play  in  his  turn  ; humour ; 
temper  of  mind, — vulgar  in  the  last  two  senses  ; 
the  straight  rod  used  in  playing  billiards  ; a far- 
thing; a farthing’s  worth. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
two  senses. 

And  trust  me,  111  not  give  a eue  so  soon 
To  see  an  ape,  a monkey,  or  baboon.— 

WiiW  Satires, 

Cuerpo,  kwer'po,  *.  (Spanish.)  To  be  in  euerpo , 
a Spanish  phrase  for  being  without  the  upper  coat 
or  cloak,  so  as  to  discover  the  true  shape  of  the 
body. — Seldom  used. 

Expos’d  In  citerfo  to  their  rape. 

tV  i tli out  my  arm*  and  equipage.— Hriler. 

Cuff,  kuf,  9.  (derivation  uncertain.)  A blow  with 
the  fist ; a box ; a stroke  : it  is  used  of  birds  that 
fight  with  their  talons.  To  be  at  JL>ty-c*Jfc,  to 
fight  with  blows  of  the  fist;  the  fold  at  the  end  of 
a sleeve,  or  that  part  turned  back  from  the  hand; — 
v.  a.  to  strike  with  the  fist ; to  strike  with  talons 
or  wings  as  a fowl ; — e. »».  to  fight ; to  scufUe. 

Cut  Bono,  kwe  bo'no,  (a  Latin  expression  often 
used,  and  adopted  in  our  language  more  than  two 
centuries  since.)  For  what  purpose?  to  what  end  ? 

Cuinack,  kwin'ajc,  a.  The  making  up  of  tin  into 
pigs,  See.,  for  carriage. 

CriKASS,  kwe-ras',  »■  (i cuirasae , Fr.)  A piece  of 
defensive  armour  made  of  iron  plate,  and  covering 
the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle  ; a breast- 
plate. 

CLIKA6SIER,  kwe-rns-scei',  s.  A c-nTalry  soldi  r 
an  mid  with  a cuirass. 

Cuisii,  kwia,  a.  (euUser  Fr.)  Defensive  armour  for 
the  thighs. 

Cujefe,  ku-je'te,  a.  The  Indian  name  of  the  com- 
mon calubaslv  tree,  Crescentia  cujute : Order,  liig- 
noniaeea*. 

Clldi.es,  kul'dees,  a.  A religious  order,  which  is 
attributed  to  SL  Columba,  an  Irish  monk  of  the 
sixth  century,  who  evangelized  the  western  ports 
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of  Scotland,  and  founded  a celebrated  monastery, 
the  remains  of  which  are  stiir  to  be  seen  nt  Iona. 
Jamieson  considers  the  word  Culdeea  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  Culture*  Dei,  worshippers  of  Cod. 

Culex,  ku'leks,  a.  (Latin,  a gnat.)  The  Mosquito, 
a genus  of  Dipterous  insects  sllied  to  Tipulo,  the 
proboscis  of  which  is  composed  of  a membranous 
cylindrical  tube,  terminated  by  two  lips,  forming  a ; 
little  button  or  inflation;  and  of  a sucker,  consist- 
ing of  five  squamous  threads,  which  produce  the 
effect  of  a sting,  with  which  they  pierce  the  skin, 
and  prove  the  source  of  dreadful  molestation  in 
many  countries,  particularly  in  humid  tropical 
ones : Family,  Nemocera. 

Ccliciform,  ka-lk'e  fawrm,  a.  ( [culex , Lat.)  Of 
the  form  or  shape  of  a fir  a. 

Culinary,  ku'le-na-re,  a.  (ndinetriua,  Lat.)  Re- 
lating to  the  kitchen ; relating  to  the  art  of  cookery. 

Cull,  kul,  e.  a.  ( cueillir , Fr.)  To  select  from  other*; 
to  gather  or  pick  out  of  many. 

Cullender. — See  Colander. 

CULLEU,  kul' lur,  9.  One  who  picks  or  chooses  from 
many. 

Cullet,  kul 'let,  I.  A term  used  for  the  broken  I 
glass  brought  to  the  glasshouse  for  the  purpose  of 
being  remclted. 

Gullibility,  kul-lc-bil'e-te,  a.  Credulity;  easi- 
ness of  belief. — Not  used. 

Culling,  Lulling,  a.  Anything  separated  or  sc-  : 
lected. 

Culuon,  kul'yun,  l.  ( coglione , Ital.)  A scoundrel ; | 
a mean  wretch. 

Cullionlt,  kul'jnn-le,  a.  Haring  the  qualities 
of  a cullion ; mean ; base. — Obsolete. 

I’ll  make  a top  o*  th’  moonshine  of  you.  Tou 

cuHtordy  btirber-mouger,  draw! — Shots, 

Cullis,  kul'lia,  a.  (coulis,  Fr.)  Broth  of  boiled  i 
incat  strained. 

Citllumia,  kul-lu'me-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Sir  Thos. 
Cullum.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants : Sub- 
order, Tubulifione. 

Cully,  kul'le,  a.  A person  duped  or  meanly  de- 
ceived by  a sharper,  jilt,  or  strumpet ; — v.  o.  to 
befool ; to  cheat ; to  trick  ; to  impose  upon. 

Cullyism,  kul  le-izm,  a.  Tho  state  of  a cully. 

Culm,  kulm,  s.  (culums,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  the  stem 
of  grasses;  a provincial  term  for  comminuted  an- 
tlicracite,  pronounced  in  some  places  gum. 

Oi  lmen,  kul'mcn,  a.  (Latin.)  The  summit,  or 
highest  point. 

Culmifekous,  kul-miF nr-oos,  a.  ( culmns,  culm, 
and  ftro , 1 produce,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  producing 
culms,  as  the  grasses,  scitamentnceous  plants,  and 
the  like. 

Culminate,  lcol'me-nate,  r.  n.  (from  cuhnrn , tho 
top  or  height  of  a thing,  I^at. ) To  be  vertical  to 
or  on  the  meridian ; to  be  in  the  highest  point  of 
altitude,  as  n planet. 

Culmination,  kul- me-na'sliun,  s.  In  Astronomy, 
the  passage  of  any  heavenly  body  over  the  meri- 
dian, or  its  greatest  altitude  during  its  diurnal  re- 
volution ; top  or  crown. 

Culm  us,  kul'mus,  i.  ( Latin.)  In  Botany,  the  culm 
or  stem  of  grasses,  rushes,  See. 

Culpability,  kul-pa-bil'e-te,  $. (culpa , blame,  Lat.) 
Blameableness;  culpabk-ness. 

Culpable,  kul'pa-bl,  a.  ( culpabiUs, , Lat.)  Blame- 
able  ; criminal ; guilty  ; deserving  of  censure. 

Culpablknkss,  kul ' pa  - bl-ncs,  s.  Culpability; 
blame;  guilt. 
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Culpably,  kul'pa-ble,  ad.  Blameably;  criminally; 
in  a manner  to  merit  chastisement. 

Culprit,  kul'prit,  s.  A person  arraigned  before  a 
judge  for  trial  on  a charge  preferred ; one  convicted 
of  a crime ; a criminal. 

Culter,  kul'tur,  a.  (Latin.)  The  third  lobe  of  the 
liver  has  been  so  colled,  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a knife. 

Cultivable,  kul'te-va-bl,  ) a.  Capable  of 

Cultiyataiilk,  kul 'te- vay-ta-bl,)  cultivation. 

Cultivate,  kul'te-vnte,  v.  a.  ( culttver , Fr.)  To 
till ; to  prepare  for  crops ; to  forward  or  improve 
the  soil  by  manual  industry;  to  improve  the  mind 
by  study  and  reflection ; to  refine  by  moral  agencies ; 

t to  meliorate ; to  civilize. 

Cultivation,  kul-te-va'shun,  ».  The  art  or  practice 
of  improving  soils,  or  of  tilling  and  preparing  land 
for  crops;  improvement  in  general;  promotion; 
melioration. 

Cultivator,  kul’te-vay-tur,  «.  One  who  tills  or 
prepares  land  for  crops;  one  engaged  in  husbandry 
or  agriculture;  one  who  improves,  promotes,  or 
meliorates. 

Cultbate,  kul'trate,  ) a.  ( cultratvs , Lat.) 

Cultrated,  kul'tray-ted,  > Shaped  like  a prun- 

Cui.triform, kul’tre-fawrm,^  ing-kuife;  sharp- 
edged. 

Cultrirostres,  kul-tre-ros'tris,  4.  (culler,  a coulter 
or  knife,  and  rostrum,  a beak,  Lat.)  A family  of 
Wading-birds,  distinguished  by  their  long,  thick, 
and  strong  bills,  which  are  generally  trenchant  and 
pointed,  as  in  the  herons  and  cranes. 

Culture,  kul'ture,  t.  ( cultura , Lat.)  The  act  of 
cultivation ; the  act  of  tilling  and  preparing  the 
soil  for  crops;  tillage;  the  act  of  applying  the 
means  for  moral  and  intellectual  improvement ; 
melioration ;— c.  a.  to  cultivate ; to  till. 

Clltl  reless,  kuTturo-ks,  a,  Without  culture. 

Culturist,  kul'tu-rist,  s.  One  who  cultivates. 

Culver,  kul'vur,  s.  ( cvlfra , Sax.)  A pigeon  or 
wood-pigeuu. — Seldom  used. 

Whence  borne  on  liquid  whig*. 

The  sounding  cu Veer  shoots.—  Thomscm* 

Culvkr-iiouse,  kul'vur-hows,  s.  A dove-cote. 

Culvf.iun,  kul'vur-in,  i.  (couleurine,  Fr.)  A long 
slender  piece  of  ordnance,  intended  to  carry  a ball 
of  about  sixteen  pounds  to  a great  distance,  requir- 
ing a charge  of  about  sixteen  pounds  of  powder. 

Culver  key,  kul'vur-ke,  $.  A species  of  flower. 

Culvert,  kuTvert,  ».  An  arched  drain  or  conduit 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  under  roads  or  canals, 
or  for  the  discharge  of  rain  water  from  hollows  on 
the  upper  side  of  a canal. 

Culvert  ail. — See  Dovetail. 

Cusi bent,  kum'bent,  a.  (cumbers,  Lat)  Lying 
down ; reclining. 

Cumber,  kuin'bur,  v a.  (kommeren,  Dut)  To  em- 
barrass , to  entangle ; to  obstruct ; to  crowd  or 
load  with  something  useless;  to  involve  in  difficul- 
ties and  dangers ; to  distress;  to  busy;  to  distract 
with  multiplicity  of  cares;  to  be  troublesome  in 
any  place; — s.  vexation;  burdensomeness ; em- 
barrassment; obstruction;  hiuderanoe;  disturb- 
ance; distress. 

Cumbersome,  kum'bur-Bum,  a.  Troublesome; 
vexatious;  burdensome;  embarrassing;  unwieldy; 
unmanageable. 

Cu.mbersomely,  kum'bur-sum-le,  ad.  In  a trou- 
blesome manner;  in  a manner  that  produces 
hinderance  and  vexation. 
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Cumbersomeness,  kum'bur-sum-nes,  s.  Bunlen- 
sotnencss;  hinderance;  impediment. 

Cum  usance,  kum  'brans,  s.  Burden;  hinderance; 
impediment. 

Cumbrous,  kum'brua, a.  Troublesome;  vexatious; 
disturbing;  oppressive;  burdensome;  jumbled; 
obstructing  each  other. 

Cumbuously,  kum'brus-le,  ad.  In  a burdensome 
manner. 

Cumbrousness,  kurnTmis-nes,  4.  The  state  of 
being  cumbrous. 

Cumfrey. — See  Comfrey. 

Cumin. — Sec  Cumitmm. 

Cumine.e,  ku-min'e-e,  ) #.  A tnbo  of  plants  of 
CuminiDjE,  ku-min'e-dc,)  the  natural  order  Apia- 
cere,  or  Umbelliferse,  partaking  of  the  important 
characters  of  cuminum,  especially  in  having  the 
fruit  contracted  from  the  sides;  the  meri carps 
having  five  primary  filiform  ribs,  the  lateral  ones 
of  these  marginating,  and  four  secondary  more 
prominent  ones,  all  wingless. 

Cuminum,  kn-min'um,  4.  ( kumon , Arab,  kamtnon, 
Heb.  kum  mem,  Gr.)  Cumin,  a geuns  of  umbel- 
liferous  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  with  multifid 
leaves,  and  white,  red,  or  purple  flowers.  The  plant 
C.  cyminum  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
in  all  Asia  Minor  for  its  seeds,  which  have  a bzt- 
terish  warm  taste,  accompanied  with  a rather  dis- 
agreeable flavour,  residing  in  a volatile  oil : Tribe, 
Cumin  id*. 

For  the  fitchea  are  not  thranhed  with  a thrashing 
Instrument,  neither  la  a cart-wheel  turned  upon  the 
etiudn ; but  the  flu- law  are  beaten  out  with  a *talf,  and 
tl»e  cumin  with  a rod.— La.  xx\iii.  27. 

Cummingia,  kum-min'je-n,  a.  (in  hononr  of  a gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Cumming.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Liliaccte. 

Cummingtonitk,  kum'miug-ton-ite,  4.  (from  its 
being  fotuid  at  Cummington  in  Mn.vsachusets, 
U.S.)  A mineral  occurring  in  fine  needles,  form- 
ing tufts  of  crystals  which  diverge  slightly  from 
one  another.  The  colour  is  greyish -white  with  a 
silky  lustre,  opaque.  It  consists  of  soda,  8.44; 
silica,  56.54  ; protoxide  of  iron,  21.67;  protoxide 
of  manganese,  7 80;  loss  from  heat,  3.18:  sp. 
gr.  3.20. 

Cumulate,  Cumulation,  Cumulative.  — See 
Accumulate,  Accumulation,  Accumulative. 
Cumulose,  ku'mn-lose,  a.  Fnll  of  heaps. 

Cdn,  kun,  p.  a.  To  know. — See  Con. 
Cunctation,  kungk-ta'shun,  t.  (cunciatio,  Lat) 
Delay;  procrastination;  dilatorincss. — Seldom 
used. 

Cunctator,  kungk-ta'tnr,  t.  (I-ntin.)  One  giveu 
to  delay;  a lingerer;  au  idler;  a sluggard. — Ob- 
solete. 

Cund,  kund,  p.  a,  (karmen,  I know,  Dut)  To  give 
notice  to.— Obsolete. 

Cunkal,  ku'nc-nl,  a.  (ctmcta,  a wedge,  Lat)  Re- 
lating to  a wedge ; having  the  form  of  a wedge. 
Cuneate,  ku'ne-ate,  ) a.  Made  in  form  of  a 
CuNEATED,  ku'ne-ay-ted,)  wedge;  wedge-shaped. 
Cuneatb-obovate,  ku'ne-ate -o-bo'vate, ) a.  In 
Cune ate-ovate,  ku'ne-ate-o'vate,  | Botany, 
having  a shape  between  obovate  and  wedge-shaped, 
and  between  egg-shaped  and  wedge-shaped. 
Cuneiform,  ku-ne'e-fawrm,)  a.  Haring  the  form 
Cuniform,  ku'nc-fawrm,  j or  shape  of  a wedge. 
Cuneiform-letters,  ku-ne'e-fawrm -let'turz,  s. 
pi  Tho  inscriptions  on  the  old  Persian  and  Bo- 
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by  Ionian  monamfnts  are  so  termed  on  account  of 
their  wedge-like  appearance. 

Cl nila,  ku-ni'la,  t.  (the  Latin  name  of  a plant, 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  kor.ot,  a cone,  because 
the  flowers  grow  in  heads  re>cmbling  a cone.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Lnmiacr®. 

Ci'nnkh,  kun'ner,  a.  A vulgar  local  name  for  the 
limpet  or  patella. 

Cunning,  kun'ning,  a.  (cunnan,  Sax.)  Artful; 
deceitful ; sly;  designing;  trickish;  subtle;  crafty; 
full  of  invidious  schemes  and  stratagems ; acted 
with  subtlety ; well  instructed  ; learned ; skilful ; 
experienced. — Obsolete  in  tbo  last  four  senses; 

I do  present  you  with  a man  of  mine, 

C\nviing  in  music  and  the  mathematic*. 

To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences.— Shaka. 

— a.  artifice;  deceit;  slyness;  craft;  subtlety;  dis- 
simulation; fraudulent  dexterity;  art;  skill;  know- 
ledge.— Obsolete  in  the  last  three  senses. 

If  1 forget  thee,  O Jerusalem  t let  mj  right  hand  for- 
get her  cunning.— I'tolm  cxxxvil.  5. 

Cunning  ii  ami  a,  kun-ning-ham'e-a,  a.  A genus  of 
foreign  pine-trees:  Suborder,  Abietex. 

Ct  nningi.v,  kun'ning-le,  ad.  Artfully;  slyly; 
subtly ; by  fraudulent  contrivance. 

Cunning  man,  kun'ning-man,  a.  A man  who  pre- 
tends to  tell  fortunes,  or  teach  how  to  recover  stolen 
goods. 

Cunningness,  kun'ning-nes,  a.  Deceit  fulness; 
slyness. 

Cu NOKIA,  ku-no'ne-s,  a.  (in  honour  of  J.  Christian 
Cuno  of  Amsterdam.)  A genus  of  plants,  type 
of  thu  natural  order  Cunoniace®. 

Cunoniace.e,  ku-no-ni-a'se-e,  a.  (Cvnonia,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  for  the  * 
mo>t  part  natives  of  the  southern  hemisphere ; leaves  ( 
opposite,  oompound  or  simple,  with  stipules  be-  j 
tween  the  leaf-stalks;  calyx  four  or  five-cleft; 
petals  four  or  five,  occasionally  wanting;  stamens 
inserted  in  a perigynous  disk ; anthers  pollute  and 
two-celled,  bursting  lengthwise  by  a double  fis- 
sure; ovarium  two-celled;  ovnla  usually  indistinct; 
styles  two,  sometimes  combined ; fruit  two-cellcd, 
capsular  or  indehisccnt. 

Ci  non  i ads,  ku-no'ne-adz,  a.  A name  given  by 
Lindley  to  plants  of  the  order  Cunoniace®. 

Cup,  kup,  a.  ( cop  or  cupp , Sax.)  A small  vessel  to 
drink  out  of ; the  liquor  contained  in  the  cup;  the 
draught;  social  entertainment;  merry  bout;  any- 
thing hollow  like  a cup,  as  tho  cup  of  an  acorn,  or 
the  bell  of  a flower ; a glass  to  draw  the  blood  in 
scarification.  Cup  and  can,  familiar  companions ; 
— v.  a.  to  apply  a cupping-glass  to  draw  the  blood 
in  scarification;  to  supply  with  cups. — Obsolete 
in  the  last  sense. 

Plutnpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne. 

In  thy  vat*  our  cares  be  drown’d  ; 

With  thy  pape*  our  hair*  be  crown’d ; 

Cup  us  till  the  world  go  round. — >AoAj. 

Cupania,  ku-pa'no-a,  s.  (in  memory  of  Father 
Francis  Cupani,  author  of  Hortus  Catholicus.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  treos  or  shrubs,  with 
obroptly-pinnate  leaves  and  whitish  flowers,  in 
racemes  or  racemose  panicles : Order,  Sapiudace®. 

Ct  i uearer,  kup'bsy-rur,  a.  An  officer  of  the 
king's  household ; an  attendant  to  give  wine  at  a 
feast. 

Cupboard,  kuh'bnrd,  a.  A case  with  shelves,  in 
which  victuals  or  earthenware  are  placed  ; — v.  a. 
to  treasure  in  a cupboard ; to  hoard  up. 


Cupel,  ku'pel,  a.  (cupel lu,  Lnt.)  A shallow  earthen 
vessel  resembling  a cap,  made  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime  or  tho  residue  of  burned  bones,  used  by  assay 
masters  in  trying  metals : it  absorbs  metallic  bodies 
when  changed  by  fire  into  a fluid  scoria,  but  retains 
them  as  long  as  they  continue  In  their  metallic 
state. 

Cupellation,  ku-pcl  -la'shun,  a.  The  act  of  re-  j 
fining  gold  or  silver  by  means  of  a cupel. 

Coral)  ku'pes,  a.  (Latin,  fastidious.)  A genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects  of  the  section  Malacodermi. 
Cup-gall,  kup'gawl,  a.  A kind  of  gall  found  ou 
oak  leaves. 

Cupiiea,  kuTe-a,  a.  (hupfwa,  curved,  Gr.  in  refer- 
ence to  the  curved  form  of  the  capsule.)  A genus  \ 
of  plant.*,  consisting  of  sub-shrubs  or  herbs,  with  j 
drooping  violaceous  or  white  flowers:  Order,  Lyth-  j 
race®. 

Cu  pi  a,  ku'pe-a,  a.  (cwpi,  the  Malabar  name  of  one  of  j 
the  species.)  A genus  of  Asiatic  glabrous  shrubs,  ] 
with  fragrant  white  flowers : Order,  Cinchonacex. 
Cupid,  ku'pid,  a.  (cupido}  Lat.)  In  Mythology,  the 
god  of  love,  generally  represented  as  a naked 
winged  infant,  armed  with  a bow  and  a quiver  full 
of  arrows. 

Cupiditt,  ku-pid'e-te,  a.  ( cvpiditos , Lat)  An 
eager  longing  to  posses  something;  an  unlawful 
or  inordinate  craving  for  wealth  or  power. 

Cupola,  ku'po-la,  a.  ( cupula , Span,  and  Ital.)  In  1 
Architecture,  a spherical  vault,  or  the  round  top 
of  a dome,  in  form  of  a cup  inverted. 

Cupola  id,  ku'po-laJe,  a.  Having  a cupola. — Ob- 
solete. 

Cupper,  knp'pur,  a.  One  who  applies  a cupping- 
glass  ; a scarifier. 

Cufpino,  kup'ping,  a.  The  abstraction  of  blood  by 
means  of  the  cupping-glass. 

Cupping-glass,  kup'plng-glas,  a.  A glass  vessel 
like  a cup,  to  be  applied  to  the  skin  before  and 
after  scarification,  for  drawing  blood. 

Cupreous,  ku 'pre-us,  a.  Coppery;  consisting  of 
copper. 

Cupresseai,  knp-rcs'se-e,  a.  (cvprrasua,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A suborder  of  the  Piuace®,  distinguished 
botanical ly  from  the  suborder  Ablet®,  in  having 
the  ovules  erect  and  the  pollen  spheroidal:  in  tho 
latter  the  ovoles  are  inverted,  and  the  pollen  oral 
and  curved. 

Ccpbessinites,  kup-res-se-ni'tes,  a.  (cupreaainua, 
pertaining  to  the  cider,  Lat.)  A name  given  by 
Mr.  Bowerbank  to  certain  fossil  plants  found  in 
tho  tertiary  deposits  of  Sheppey. 
Cupressocrinites,  kup-rcs-o-kre-ni'tes,  a.  (cw 
preatva,  the  cypress,  and  crinon,  a lily,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  fossil  Crinoidcans. 

Cupbessus,  kup-res'sus,  a.  (Latin  name.)  Ths 
Cypress,  a genus  of  pine-trees,  forming  the  type 
of  the  suborder  Cuprcsse® : Order,  Pintce®. 
Cupriferous,  ku-prife-rns,  a.  Producing  or  af- 
fording copper. 

Cup-rose,  kup'roze,  a.  The  Poppy,  termed  also 
the  corn -rose : the  Papaver  rhxus  of  botanists. 
Cupula,  ku'pn-lo,  > a.  ( cupula , a little  cup,  Lat.) 
Cupulb,  ku'pulo,  ) In  Botany,  a collection  of 
minnto  scaly  bracteas,  connected  at  tlieir  base,  and  j | 
forming  a cup,  by  which  the  flowers  of  certain 
plants  are  surrounded,  and  which  is  persistent 
cither  around  the  base  of  tho  fruit,  as  in  the  oak, 
or  completely  envelopes  it,  as  the  hazel-nut. 
ClpulifeRjC. — See  Cory  lace®. 


CUPULIFEROUS — CURCAS. 


! Cupuliferous,  ku-pu-lif  ur-us,  a.  (cupula,  sad 
! ./in) , I bear,  Lat.)  Bearing  a cop. 

CuruLlTA,  ku-pu-li'ta,  9.  ( cupula , a little  cap,  Lat.) 
A genua  of  the  Acnlepha:  Order,  Hydrostntica. 
i CiTB,  kur,  9.  ( korr , Dut.)  A worthless,  degenerate 
dog  ; a term  of  reproach  for  a man. 

Curable,  ku'ra-bl.  a.  That  admits  a remedy; 
that  may  be  healed. 

Cura iilen ess,  ku'ra-bl- ncs,  9.  Possibility  of  being 
healed  or  cured. 

Curacy,  ku'ru-se,  9.  The  office  or  employment  of 
a curate ; a benefice  held  by  liccuao  from  the 
bishop. 

Curanoa,  ku-mng'a,  #.  A genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Scrophulariacea; : Suborder, 
Rhinanthidca?. 

Cura  kink,  ku'ra-rine,  a.  An  alkaloid  extracted 
from  the  Curara  or  Urali,  a substance  used  by  the 
Indians  for  poisoning  arrows. 

Clrassow,  kur- ras' so,  t.  The  common  name 
given  to  the  large-crested  gallinaceous  hints  of  the 
genera  Crax  and  Our&x  : Family,  Cracidtt. 

Curate,  ku'rate,  a.  ( curator , Lat.)  An  unbene- 
ficed clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
performs  the  duty  of  the  incumbent,  parson,  or 
vicar,  and  receive#  a salary  for  his  services. 

Curatella,  ku-ra-tcl'la,  a.  ( curahu , worked,  Lat. 
because  the  leaves,  which  have  a rough  surface, 
are  used  in  Guiana  for  polishing  hows,  sabres,  and 
other  weapons.)  A genus  of  small  shrubs,  with 
ovate  rough  leaves,  winged  petioles,  and  white 
flowers:  Order,  Dilleniacem. 

Ci  rates n i r. — See  Curacy. 

Curative,  ku'ra-tiv,  a.  Relating  to  the  cure  of 
diseases ; tending  to  cure. 

Curator,  ku-ra'tur,  *.  (Latin.)  One  who  has 
the  care  and  superintendence  of  anything ; a 
guardian  appointed  by  law.  Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  an  officer  who  regulated  the  price  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  and  vendible  commodities 
in  the  cities  of  the  empire  ; a curator  was  also  a 
trustee  of  the  affairs  and  interests  of  a person 
emancipated  or  interdicted,  and  had  the  inspec- 
tion of  public  works.  In  the  United  Provinces, 
or  Holland,  the  curator  of  a university  has  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  its  affairs,  as  the 
administration  of  the  revenues,  the  inspection  of 
the  professors,  &c. 

Curb,  kurb,  a.  ( courier , Fr.)  Restraint;  opposi- 
tion ; hinderuucu.  Curb  of  a horse,  an  irou  chain 
made  fust  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the 
bridle,  in  a hole  called  the  eye,  and  running  over 
the  beard  of  the  horse.  In  Farriery,  a hard  and 
callous  swelling  on  the  hind  part  of  the  hock  of  a 
horse's  leg,  attended  with  stiffness,  and  sometimes 
with  pain  und  lameness.  Curb  roof  in  Architec- 
ture, a roof  foi  mod  of  four  contiguous  planes,  each 
two  having  an  external  inclination.  Curb-plate, 
the  wall-plate  of  a circular  or  elliptically- ribbed 
dome;  also  the  horizontal  rib  at  top,  and  the  cir- 
cular frame  of  a well.  Curbstone,  a stone  placed 
at  tho  edge  of  a pavement  to  keep  the  work  to- 
gether;— o.  a.  to  guide  or  restrain  a horse  with  a 
curb  ; to  restrain  ; to  check;  to  confine;  to  hold 
back;  to  keep  in  subjection;  to  bend. — Obsolete 
in  the  last  sense. 

Curbing,  kur'bing, *.  A check;  restraint. 

Curblkss,  kurb  lea,  a.  Without  restraint ; having 
no  curb. 

Cukcas,  kur "k as,  9.  A genus  of  plants,  one  of  the 


CURCULIGO— CURFEW. 


species  of  which,  C.  multijxdus,  produces  a purga-  | 
tive  oil,  called  Pinhoen,  under  which  name  it  is  » 
imported  fiom  South  America:  Order,  Euphor-  t 
biacetc. 

Cukculigo,  kur-kule-go,  §.  ( curculio , the  weevil, 
Lat.  from  the  seed  resembling  the  rostrum  or  beak 
of  that  insect.)  A genus  of  Endogenous  plants : 
Order,  Hypoxidacese. 

Curculio,  kur-ku'le  o,  #.  (Latin,  a weevil.)  The 
Weevils,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Type  of 
the  family  Cnrculionidse. 

Curc u lion i D/E,  kur-ku-le-o'ne-de,  9.  The  Wee- 
vils, a family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  which 
there  are  enumerated  4089  species,  distributed 
through  404  genera,  and  as  many  more  left  to  be 
described  in  the  work  of  M.  Schcenherr,  entitled 
* Genera  et  Species  Curculionidum.’  Their  gene- 
ral economy  is  to  feed  on  fruits  and  seeds.  The  J 
genus  Bala  n in  us,  or  common  nut  weevil,  is  a fami-  i 
liar  example  of  this  extensive  family. 

Curcuma,  kur-ku'ma,  s.  A genus  of  plants  be-  1 
longing  to  the  order  Zingiberaceic.  C.  lonyo , or 
Tumeric -plant,  is  an  herbaceous  fleshy- rooted 
plant,  found  wild  in  various  places  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  cultivated  for  its  aromatic  qualities. 

Curcuma  Paper,  kur-ku'ma  pa'pur,  9.  Paper 
stained  with  a decoction  of  tumeric  acid,  and  used 
as  a test  by  chemists  of  free  alkali,  by  the  action 
of  which  it  is  stained  brown. 

Cukcumine,  kur'ka-mine,  s.  The  colouring  matter 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  plant  Curcuma 
longo,  or  Tumeric- plant. 

Curd,  kurd,  i.  (probably  fnarn  crudus,  crude,  Lat.) 
The  coagulation  of  milk;  the  concretion  of  the 
thicker  parts  of  nny  liquor; — r.  a.  to  cause  to 
coagulate ; to  turn  to  curd. 

CURDLE,  kur'dl,  r.  n.  To  coagulate;  to  concrete, 

— v.  a . to  cause  to  coagulate  ; to  furce  into  con- 
cretions ; to  congeal. 

Curdy,  kur 'dc,  a.  Coagulated;  concreted;  full  of 
curds;  curdled. 

Cure,  kure,  *.  (French,  euro,  Lat)  A remedy  or 
restorative;  the  act  of  healing;  the  employment 
of  a curate  or  clergyman ; spiritual  charge ; the 
core  of  souls; — r.  a.  (ettro,  Lat.)  to  heal ; to  re- 
store to  health ; to  remedy;  to  recover;  to  prepare 
in  any  manner,  so  as  to  bo  preserved  from  decay. 

To  cure  by  verdict,  * after  a cause  bos  been  sent 
down  to  trial,  the  trial  had,  and  the  verdict  given, 
the  court  overlooks  defects  in  the  statement  of  a 
title,  which  would  be  fatal  on  a demurrer,  or  it 
taken  at  an  earlier  period : this  is  what  is  culled 
to  cure  by  a verdict.' — A’eio  Law  l>ic. 

Cureless,  kuro'les,  a.  That  cannot  be  cured; 
without  a remedy. 

£l'JtKR,  ku’rur,  i.  A healer ; a physician ; one  who 
preserves  from  decay. 

Curette,  ku-rct',  i.  (French.)  A surgical  instru- 
ment shaped  like  a little  scoop,  used  in  taking 
away  the  opaque  matter  that  may  be  left  alter 
extracting  a cataract  from  the  eye. 

Curfew,  kur'fu,  s.  (ctmtre  feu,  Fr.)  The  ringing 
of  a bell,  or  evening  peal,  as  an  intimation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a place  that  all  lights  should  be 
extinguished,  and  tires  put  out.  This  was  one  of 
the  laws  enacted  by  William  the  Conqueror  in 
England,  requiring  that  every  person,  at  the  ring- 
ing of  a bell  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  eveuing,  should  ■ 
j rake  up  bis  fire  and  retire  to  rest,  on  pain  of  being  j 
severely  punished ; a cover  for  a fire ; a fin-plate. 
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CCRIA— CURLING.  CURLINGLY— CURRY. 


—Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses.  In  ‘Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  Shakspere  applies  the  term  to  the  morning 


bell;— 

The  second  cock  hath  crowed ; 

The  ew/tte-bcU  has  rung  : *tis  three  o'clock. 

Curia,  ku're-a,  a.  (Latin.)  In  ancient  Architec- 
ture, a court,  council,  or  senate-house. 

Cum  a i,  i STIC,  ku-re-a-lis'tik,  a.  Relating  to  a 
court. 

CUttlALITT,  ku-re-al'e-te,  a.  ( curialis , Lat.)  Tbo 
privileges,  prerogatives,  and  retinue  of  a court. — 
Obsolete. 

The  court  and  cwriolifjr.— Bacon. 

Curies,  ku're-cs,  a.  (curia,  Lat.)  In  Roman  His- 
tory, a subdivision  of  the  patrician  tribes,  each  of 
which  were  divided  into  ton  curies. 

Cukimatus,  ku-re-ma'tua,  a.  A genus  of  fishes: 
Family,  Salmooidse. 

Curing-house,  ku'ring-hows,  a.  A building  ap- 
propriated for  the  draining  and  drying  of  sugar. 

Cu  biologic,  ku-re-o-lod  jik,  a.  ilieroglyphically 
re  presen  ted.  I 

CURIOSITY,  kn-re-osV-tc,  a.  (curiositas,  I -at.)  In-  I 
quisitiveness ; inclination  to  inquiry;  nicety;  de- 
licacy; accuracy;  exactness;  nice  experiment;  an 
object  of  curiosity;  a rarity. 

Curioso,  ku-re-o'so,  a.  (Italian.)  A carious  per- 
son; a virtuoso. 

Curious,  ku're-us,  a.  ( curiosut , Lat.)  Inquisitive; 
desirous  of  information;  addicted  to  inquiry;  at- 
tentive to;  diligent  about;  accurate;  careful  not 
to  mistake ; dillicult  to  please ; solicitous  of  per- 
fection; not  negligent;  full  of  care;  exact;  nice;  i 
subtile;  artful;  not  neglectful;  nicely  diligent; 
elegant;  neat;  laboured;  finished;  rigid;  severe. 
— Seldom  used  in  the  last  two  senses. 

For  mrioia  I cannot  bo  with  you, 

Signior  of  w hom  1 hear  m>  well. — Shxls. 

CURIOUSLY,  ku’rr  us-!e,  oc/.  Inquisitively;  ntt'-n- 
tivdy;  studiously;  elegantly;  neatly;  artiully; 
exactly. 

Ct  RlousNRSS,  ku're-us-nes,  a.  Curiosity;  inquisi- 
tiveness; exr.clness;  nicety. 

Curl,  kurl,  r.  a.  (kndlcn,  Dot.)  To  turn  or  form 
into  ringlets ; to  dress  wilk  curls ; to  raise  in 
waves,  undulations,  or  sinuosities;— o.  n.  to  shrink 
into  ringlets ; to  riso  in  undulations ; to  twist  it- 
self ; to  slirink  back ; — a.  a ringlet  of  hair,  or  any- 
thing of  a like  form;  undulation;  wave;  sinu- 
osity; flexure;  a disease  in  potatoes,  in  which 
the  leaves  on  their  first  appearance  appear  curled 
and  shrunk  up,  attributed  to  the  unhealthy  state 
of  the  seed,  bad  management,  o'* .»  bad  soil. 

Cl  RLKW,  kur’lu,  a.  The  common  name  given  to 
the  bird  Numenius  acuata.  iu  Scotland  it  is 
termed  the  whaup.  The  curlews  are  constant 
residents  in  this  country,  visiting  all  the  flat  and 
shelving  shores  in  winter,  and  the  moist  and 
marnby  inoora  in  summer,  which  they  enliven  by 
their  wild  and  varied  notes,  and  wheeling  flights. 
They  are  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  exclusive 
of  the  bill,  which  is  about  seven  inches.  The  nest 
is  a couch  of  withered  grass  or  rushes ; the  eggs 
are  usually  four,  of  a pale  brownish- green,  with 
spots  of  d itfe rent  shades  of  browu : Order,  Gral- 
lidar. 

Curliness,  kur'le-ncs,  a.  The  state  of  being  curly. 

CuULlKO,  kur'ling,  a.  A favourite  game  on  the  ice 
in  Scotland,  in  which  two  contending  parties  posh 
or  slide  forward  large  spherical-shaped  stones,  of 


from  forty  to  seventy  pounds  weight  each,  flattened  ! 
above  and  below ; they  arc  fiiroi&bed  with  iron  or 
wooden  handles  at  the  top,  and  smoothed  on  the 
under  or  sliding  surface.  The  party  who  place 
the  greatest  number  of  stones  during  the  game 
nearest  the  mark  are  the  victors.  The  stones  are 
called  curling-stone s,  and  the  players  curler s. 
Curling-irons , an  instrument  for  curling  the  hair.  ! 

Curlingly,  kur'ling-le,  ad.  In  a waving  fashion 
or  manner. 

Curly,  kur'le,  a.  Inclining  to  curl;  falling  in 
ringlets;  full  of  ripples  or  creases.  Curly-headed, 
having  hair  naturally  curled. 

Curmudgeon,  kur-mudjun,  *.  An  avaririous, 
churlish  fellow;  a miser;  a niggard;  a griper. 

Currant,  kur'rant,  s.  The  common  name  of  the  I 
berries  of  the  spineless  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
genus  Kibes,  forming  the  section  Rihsia : Order, 
Uro&sulariacete. 

Currant- worts,  kur'rant -wurtx,  s.  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Crossulariaceic. 

Currency,  kur'ren-ae,  s.  Circulation;  power  of  ( 
passing  from  hand  to  hand;  general  reception,  as 
the  report  had  a long  currency ; fluency ; readiness 
of  utterance;  easiness  of  pronunciation ; continu- 
ance; constant  flow;  uninterrupted  course ; gen- 
eral esteem ; the  rate  at  which  anything  is  gener- 
ally valued.  In  Commerce,  the  current  money  of 
o country  issued  by  authority,  and  which  is  con- 
tinually passing  from  hand  to  hand,  whether  me- 
tallic or  paper. 

Current,  kur 'rent, a.  (cvrrens,  Lat.)  Circulating; 
passing  from  hand  to  hand;  generally  received;  I 
uneentradie’ed ; authoritutric;  common;  general;  1 
popular;  established  by  general  estimation  ; puss-  | 
able;  fashionable  ; such  as  may  be  allowed  or  ad-  j 
mitted ; what  is  now  passing,  as  the  current  year;  ■ 
— a.  a running  stream ; course;  progression.  Iu 
Navigation,  certain  settings  of  the  stream,  by  which 
floating  bodies  are  compelled  to  alter  their  course 
or  velocity,  or  both,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  current.  Electrical  current,  the  passage  of  | 
the  electric  fluid  from  one  pole  of  an  apfuiratus  to 
the  other.  Aka  current , a largo  mass  of  water  iu 
continued  motion  and  in  a certain  direction,  some- 
times extending  for  several  thousand  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles. 

Currently,  kur'rent-le,  ad.  In  a constant  motion ; 
w about  opposition  ; with  continued  progression; 
popularly ; fashionably. 

CuHRENTNESa,  kur'rcnt-ncs, a.  Circulation;  gene 
ral  reception;  fluency. 

Curricle,  kur're-kl,  s.  (from  curriculum , Lat.)  i 
An  open  chaise  with  two  wheels,  drawn  by  two 
horses  abreast ; a chariot ; a course. — Obsolete  iu 
the  last  two  senses. 

Curriculum,  kur-rik'u-lum,  «.  (Latin.)  A rao- 
course ; a place  for  running ; a prescribed  course 
of  education  for  a profession  ; a chariot. 

Currier,  kur're-ur,  s.  ( coriarius , LaL)  A person 
who  dresses  leather  after  it  is  tanned. 

Currish,  kur'rish,  a.  Having  the  qunlitcs  of  a 
cur ; brutal ; sour ; quarrelsome  ; malignant ; 
churlish  ; uncivil ; nntractable. 

Currishly,  kur  rnh-le,  ad.  In  a brutal  or  malig- 
nant manner. 

Cuuiusiimess,  kur  nsb-ncs,  s . Muroscness;  chur- 
lishness; malignity. 

Curry,  kur're,  v.  a.  ( corroyer , Fr.)  To  dress  lea- 
ther after  it  is  tanned,  by  beating  and  tubbing  it;  ! 


CURRY-COMB— CURSORIUS. 


to  beat ; to  drub ; to  rnb  a horse  with  a comb, 

! with  a view  to  smooth  and  cleanse  him;  to  scratch 
in  kindness;  to  rub  down  with  Battery;  to  tickle; 
j to  curry  favour , to  seek  favour  by  petty  officious- 
ncss,  slight  kindnesses,  or  flattery. 

Curry-comb,  kur're-koine,  $.  An  iron  instrument 
> or  comb,  used  in  rubbing  and  cleaning  horses. 

■ CuRRYIXG,  kur're-ing,  «.  The  act  of  rubbing  down 
a horse. 

: Curry -powder,  kur'e-pow-dur,  s.  A condiment, 
for  which  there  is  a vast  number  of  different  re- 
ceipts, but  the  general  ingredients  are — tumeric, 
coriander  seed,  cayenne,  black  pepper,  cumin, 
mushroom  powder,  See.  The  mushroom  powder 
contains  osmatome,  the  source  of  flavour  in  meat, 
and  consequently  restores  what  the  process  of  cook- 
1 Ing  has  dissipated,  and  should,  therefore,  always 
form  one  of  its  ingredients. 

Cu&SK,  kurs,  r.  a.  ( cursian , Sax.)  To  wish  evil  to; 
to  execrate;  to  devote  to  destruction ; to  afflict; 
to  torment;  to  subject  to  mischief; — v.  n.  to  im- 
precate; to  deny  or  affirm  with  imprecation  of 
Divine  vengeance ; — t malediction ; wish  of  evil  to 
another;  affliction;  torment;  vexation;  condem- 
nation. 

Cursed,  kur'sed,  a.  part.  Deserving  a curse; 
hateful ; detestable ; abominable ; wicked  ; un- 
holy; blasted  by  a curse;  vexatious;  troublesome. 

Cursedly,  kur'scd-lc,  ad.  Miserably;  shamefully. 
— A low  word. 

Cv used n ess,  kur'&ed-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
under  a curse. 

Curaer,  kur'sur,  t.  One  who  utters  curses  or  exe- 
crations. 

Curs  hip,  kur'ship,  s.  Dogship;  meanness:  cur- 
rishness.— Seldom  used. 

ITow  durst  th’,  I say,  oppose  thy  curMp, 

‘Gainst  anus,  authority,  and  worship  Butter. 

Cu rhino,  kur'sing,  t.  An  execration;  the  uttering 
j of  a curse. 

Cursitor  Baron,  kur'se-turbar'un,  t.  An  officer 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  who  attends  at  West- 
minster to  oj»en  the  court  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  each  of  the  four  terms,  and  on  the  seal- 
day  after  each  term  to  close  the  court.  He  also 
administers  the  oaths  to  all  high-sheriffs  and  under- 
sheriffs  who  are  sworn  by  the  court,  and  to  the 
| several  office"*  of  revenue. 

Cuhsitors,  Kur'se-turs,  t.  Officers  connected  with 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  twenty-four  in  number, 

' who  make  out  the  original  writs,  and  have  the 
business  of  the  several  counties  of  England  distri- 
buted among  them.  They  arc  so  termed  from  the 
writs  de  curiru,  in  stat.  18  Edw.  III.  c.  5. 

Cursive,  kur’siv,  a.  Running ; flowing. 

Cursohaky,  kur'so-ra-re,  a.  Cursory ; hasty ; 
| careless. — Obsolete. 

I have  but  with  a curtorary  eye 
OVrglanc’d  the  articles. — Hhakt. 

Ccrhorta,  kurso'rc-s,  s.  (Latin,  running.)  A 
family  of  insects  of  the  order  Orthoptcra,  in  which 
the  legs  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  running:  they 
have  the  elytra  laid  horizontally  on  the  body ; the 
females  have  no  corneous  ovipositor. 

Cursorily,  kur’so-re-le,  ad.  Hastily;  without 
care ; without  solicitous  attention. 

Cursorinesh,  kur'so-ro-ncs,  t.  Slight  attention. 

CURSORIUS,  kiir-so're-ns,  a.  ( curtorius , pertaining 
I to  running,  Lat.)  A genus  of  birds,  chiefly  African, 


CURSORY— CURTILAGE. 

distinguished  for  their  remarkable  swiftness  in  i 
running:  Order,  Cursores. 

Cursory,  kur'so-re,  a.  (curtoriut,  Lat ) Hasty ; 
quick ; inattentive ; careless ; going  about ; not 
stationary. 

Curst,  kurst.  Past  part,  of  the  verb  To  curte ; — a. 
Froward;  peevish;  malignant;  mischievous;  ma- 
licious; snarling. 

Curstness,  kurst 'nes,  ».  Peevishness;  froward- 
ness;  malignity. 

Curt,  kurt,  a.  (curtug,  Lat)  Short. — Seldom  used. 

Peck ! Hla  name  is  curt, 

A monosyllable,  but  he  commands  the  horse  well.— 

He  n Jonton,  1 

Curtail,  kur-tale',  v.  a.  (curio,  Lat.)  To  cut  off ; 
to  cut  short ; to  shorten ; to  diminish. 

Curtail- dog,  kur'tale-dog,  t.  A dog  whose  tail 
is  cut  off  according  to  the  old  forest  laws,  and  in 
consequence  prevented  from  coursing. 

Curtailer,  kur-ta'lur,  t.  One  who  cuts  off,  or 
leaves  out  anything. 

Curtailing,  kur-ta'ling,  ».  Abbreviation. 

Curtain,  kur'tin,  t.  (cwrtina,  Lat.)  A cloth, 
which  may  be  contracted  or  spread  out,  drawn  up, 
or  let  down  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  conceal  or  disclose 
any  object,  or  admit  or  exclude  the  light  from  an 
apartment;  a screen.  In  Fortification,  that  part 
of  the  wall  or  rampart  which  lies  between  two 
bastions.  To  raise  the  curtain,  to  disclose;  to 
drop  the  curtain,  to  end  the  matter ; to  break  off 
the  story ; behind  the  curtain,  iu  secret ; concealed ; 
curiam  lecture,  a reproof  given  by  a wife  to  her  | 
husband  in  bed ; — r.  a.  to  enclose  or  furnish  with 
curtains. 

Curtainless,  kur'tin -les,  a.  Without  curtains. 

Cuktal,  kur'tal,  t.  A horse  with  a docked  tail; — 
a.  brief;  abridged;  short. 

Curtate,  knr’tate,  t.  (curto,  I shorten,  Lat.)  A 
term  sometimes  applied,  in  Geometry  or  Astro- 
nomy, to  a line  projected  orthographical ly  upon  a 
plane.  Curtate  distance,  in  Astronomy,  denotes  i 
a planet’s  distance  from  the  sun,  reduced  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  equal  to  the  true  distance  . 
multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  planet’s  heliocen- 
tric latitude. 

Cuktation,  kur-ta'shun,  t.  The  interval  between 
a planet's  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  curtate  . 
distance. 

Cuktkin,  knr-tane',  > *.  The  name  given  to  the  1 

ClRT  an  a,  kur-ta'na,)  sword  carried  foremost  lie-  1 
fore  the  kings  of  England  at  their  coronaliou : 
termed  also  the  sword  of  King  Edward  the  Con-  I 
fessor.  It  has  the  edge  blunted,  and  wants  the  j 
point,  as  an  emblem  of  mercy. 

Cuutklasse,  Cuktelase. — See  Cutlass. 

Curtksia,  kur-te’se-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Sir  Wm. 
Curtis,  who  commenced  the  Botanical  Magazine.) 
The  beech-like  Hossagay-trce,  of  the  wood  of 
which  the  Hottentots  and  Caflhes  make  the  shafts 
of  their  javelins  or  assagays : Order,  Cclestracesc. 

Curtesy,  kur'to-se,  a.  By  the  law  of  England, 

Courtesy,)  the  right  of  a husband  who  has 
married  a woman  seised  of  an  estate  of  inherit- 
ance in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail,  and  has  by  her  issue 
born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  inheriting  her 
estate,  to  hold  tho  lands,  &c.,  for  life,  as  tenant 
after  her  death. 

Curtilage,  kur'til-oje,  t.  ( curtUegtum , Lat.  from 
cour,  a court,  and  leak,  a place,  Sax.)  An  old 
Law  term  for  a piece  of  ground  lying  near  and  be- 
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longing  to  a dwelling- house,  or  a court-yard,  or 
the  like. 

j Curtly,  kurt'lc,  ad.  Briefly. — Obsolete. 

Curtness,  kurt'nes,  $.  Shortness. 

Curtoo yn k,  kur-toj'e-ne,  I.  ( kurtos , gibbous,  and 
gyne,  a style,  in  botanical  language,  in  reference  to 
the  gibbous  ovarium.)  A genus  of  sub-shrubs,  na- 
tives of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order,  Crassu- 
laom. 

Curtsy. — See  Courtesy. 

Curulb,  ku'rool,  a.  (curulis,  Lat.)  Belonging  to 
a chariot ; senatorial ; — t.  curule  chair , a state 
chair  among  the  ancient  Romans,  in  which  the 

I chief  magistrates  had  a right  to  sit  and  be  carried. 
This  chair  was  richly  adorned  and  fitted  to  a kind 
of  chariot,  from  whence  it  received  its  uame : it 
was  also  used  by  successful  generals  in  a public 
triumph. 

Curvated,  kur'vay-ted,  a.  ( curvus,  Lat.)  Curved ; 
bent;  crooked. 

Curvatiox,  kur-va'shun,  f.  The  act  of  bending 
or  crooking. 

Curvature,  kurVa-ture,  #.  The  continual  bend- 
ing of  a line  from  a rectilinear  direction ; crooked- 
ness; manner  of  bending;  flexure  by  which  a 
curve  is  formed. 

Curve,  knrv,  a.  Crooked;  bent;  inflected;  not 
straight ; — s.  anything  bent ; a flexure  or  crook- 
edness of  any  particular  form ; — (curro,  I bend, 
Lat.)  In  Analytical  Geometry,  n line  of  which  no 
three  consecutive  points  are  in  the  same  direction ; 
a part  of  a circle ; a flexure  ; a bend. 

| Curvembkya:,  knr-rem’bri-e,  s.  A name  given 
by  Lindley  to  a family  or  tribe  of  plants,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Solan  ace  tc. 

Curvet,  kur'vit,  s.  (corvette,  Iul.)  In  the  Manege, 
a particular  leap  of  a horse,  when  he  raises  both 
his  fore  legs  at  once,  equally  advanced ; and  as 
his  fore  legs  are  falling,  he  raises  his  hind  legs, 
so  that  all  his  legs  are  raised  at  once;  a Irolick ; a 
prank;  a bound; — r.  n.  (corvctturc,  I Lai.)  to 
leap ; to  bound ; to  frisk  ; to  be  licentious. 

Curvilixeal,  kur-ve-lin'c-al, ) a.  ( curvut , and 

Curvilinear,  kur-ve-lin'e-ar,  > tinea,  a line,  Lat.) 
Consisting  of  curved  lines;  relating  to  curves.  The 
following  combinations  with  curvut,  a curve,  Lat. 
occur  in  Natural  History: — Curvicaudus , curve- 
tailed  ; curcicaulus , bent  in  the  stem ; curetcdli *, 
curved  in  tho  neck : curcicostatus,  marked  with 
small  bent  ribs;  curridens,  having  curved  teeth; 
cureijiorus , having  a curved  corolla;  curri/olius , 
having  reflected  leaves;  curvinervit , having  the 
veins  or  nervures  curved ; curvipedes , bent  in  tbo 
limbs;  curvirostrus , curved  in  the  beak;  curri- 
setus,  having  curved  so  tie. 

Cur vi linearity,  kur-ve-lin-e-ar'o-te,  #.  The 
state  of  being  curvilinear. 

Curving,  kur'ving,  i.  A curve;  a winding  form. 

Cuuvity,  kur've  te,  a.  (car v itu s,  Lat.)  Crooked- 
ness. 

CiJSCO-CUIXA,  kus'ko-tahi'na,)  s.  (Cusco,  in  Peru.) 

CUSCONIA,  kus-ko'nc-a,  ) A hark  containing 
a peculiar  alkaloid,  allied  to  Cinchona. 

CUSCUS. — See  Plmlangista. 

| CUSOUTA,  kus-kuta,  s.  (kcchout,  the  Arabic  name.) 
The  Dodders,  a genus  of  leafless,  twining,  para- 
sitical herbs:  Order,  Convolvulacea*. 

Cubcutaceje,  kus-ku-ta'se-e,  s.  ( cuscuta , one  of 
the  genera.)  A small  natural  order  of  monope- 
talous  Exogens,  sep;irated  from  Convolvulacea.1  on 


account  of  their  imbricate  corolla,  which  does  not 
fall  off  after  flowering,  from  their  being  leafless 
and  par*  !t»c,  and  their  seeds  having  a spiral 
aootyledonous  embryo. 

Cusilat,  kush'at,  s.  The  Wood-pigeon,  or  Ring-  < 
dove,  Coluinba  palumbus. 

Cushews,  kush-oos',  t.  Birds  belonging  to  the 
genera  Crax  and  Ourax. — Which  see. 

Cushion,  kush'in,  s.  ( cotissin , Fr.)  A pillow  fora 
seat ; a soft  pad  placed  upon  a chair;  a small  bag 
of  leather  filled  with  sand,  used  by  engravers  to 
support  the  plate;  also,  a stuffing  of  fine  wool  : 
or  tow  with  a leather  covering,  used  by  gilJers  in  i 
cutting  the  leaves  of  gold  to  the  sixe  required.  In  ’ 
Electricity,  that  part  of  an  electrical  machine  which  ; 
presses  against  the  glass  cylinder  or  plate.  Cush-  } 
ion  capital,  a capital  so  sculptured  as  to  appear 
like  a cushion  pressed  upon,  very  common  in  Indian 
buildings ; also  applied  to  the  Norman  capital, 
consisting  of  a cube  rounded  off  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

Cushioned,  knsh'ind,  a.  Seated  on  a cushion; 
supported  by  cushions. 

Cusuiokkt,  kush'in-et,  *.  A little  cushion. 

Cusr,  kusp,  s.  ( cutpis , a pointed  end,  Lat.)  In 
Mathematics,  a term  used  where  two  branches  of  . 
the  same  or  different  curves  appear  to  end  in  a 
point.  The  term  is  likewise  applied,  in  Archi-  j 
tectum,  to  the  points  terminating  the  internal 
curves  of  t refoiled,  cinquefoil ed,  &c.  heads  of 
pointed  arched  windows.  * | 

Cusparia,  kus-pa're-a,  s.  ( cuspit , a pointed  end,  ! 
Lat)  A genus  of  plants,  the  Galipca  of  Aublet,  jl 
the  name  retained  by  Lindley : Order,  Rutncese.  j 
Cutpariu  cortex,  or  Cusparia  Angnstoria  Bark,  | 
the  cortical  produce  of  Cusparia  febrifuge. 

Cuspated,  kus'pay-ted,  'j  a.  (from  cutpis , the  , 

Cuspidal,  kus'pe-dal,  I point  of  a weapon, 

Cuspidate,  kus'pe-date,  j Lat.)  In  Botany. 

Cuspidated,  kus'pe-day-ted,  J a term  for  a leaf,  ' 
Sic.,  ending  like  the  point  of  a spear,  or  terminal-  I 
ing  in  a bristly  point  Cuspidatus,  sharp-pointed,  I 
as  in  Loranthus  cuspidatus,  and  Acalepha  caspi-  ! 
data.  Cuspidifer , bearing  sharp  points,  as  Ophu- 
ri*  enspidifera,  aril  Alcyonum  oospidiferom.  Cut- 
puliformit , formed  with  a sharp  point. 

Cu spl  daria,  kus-pe-da're  a,  I.  ( cuspido , I point  or 
make  sharp,  Lat)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Bignoniaccse. 

Cuspidate,  kus'pe-datc,  v.  a.  To  sharpen. — 
Obsolete. 

Cuspidati,  kns'pe-day-ti,  ».  ( cutpis , a point,  Lat.) 

In  Anatomy,  the  canine  or  eyo  teeth  are  so  termed,  j 

Cuspis,  kus'pis,  t.  (Latin.)  The  sharp  end  of  a j 
thing. 

Cussonia,  kus-so'ne-n,  t.  (in  honour  of  Professor 
Cusson  of  Montpelier.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  with  greenish -coloured  flowers, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order,  Ara- 
liaoem, 

Custard,  kus'turd,  t.  (cwstard,  Welsh.)  A kind 
of  sweetmeat  made  by  boiling  eggs  with  milk  and 
sugar  till  the  whole  thickens  into  a mass. 

Cubtard-apple,  kust’unl-np'pl,  s.  Tlie  common 
name  of  the  plants  and  fruit  of  the  genus  Annona; 
its  trait,  the  size  of  a tennis-ball,  is  of  an  orange 
colour,  and  contains  a yellowish  pulp  of  the  j 
consistence  of  custard.  Don  enumerates  forty- 
six  species,  all  natives  of  tropical  climates:  Order,  ( 
Annonacese. 
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Custodial,  kus-to'de-al,  a.  Relating  to  custody 
or  gturdinnship. 

Custody,  kus'to  de,  t.  ( custodia , Lat.)  Imprison- 
ment; restraint  of  liberty;  care;  guardianship; 
charge;  defence;  preservation ; security. 

Custom,  kus'tum,  t.  ( contume,  Fr.)  Habit ; habi- 
tual practice;  fashion;  common  way  of  acting; 

{ established  manner;  practice  of  buying  goods 
from  certain  persons;  tribute,  toll,  or  tax.  In 
Law,  a law  not  written,  but  established  by  long 
nsage  and  the  customs  of  otir  ancestors.  General 
customs,  relating  to  all  England,  arc  determinable 
I by  the  judges,  but  local  customs  by  a jury.  The 
customs  of  the  city  of  London,  however,  pertain- 
ing to  the  government  of  the  city,  trade,  appren- 
tices, widows,  orphans,  &c.,  are  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  are  determinable  by  a certificate 
from  the  lord  mayor  and  ahlennen  by  the  mouth 
of  their  recorder,  unless  it  be  such  a custom  as 
the  corporation  is  itself  interested  in,  as  the  right 
j of  levying  toll-dues,  &c.  Custom  of  merchants , 
or  Lex  mercatoria,  comprehends  the  laws  relating 
to  bills  of  exchange,  mercantile  contracts,  sule, 
j purchase,  and  barter  of  goods,  freight,  imurance, 
&c.  Customs , or  Custom  duties,  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  taxes  levied  npon  goods  and  the 
produce  brought  for  consumption  from  foreign 
places,  or  upon  poods  exported  to  other  countries, 
or  from  one  port  to  another : the  term  is  al>o 
used  for  dues  levied,  in  certain  corporate  towns, 
on  goods  brought  from  the  country  to  the  pnblic 
market.  Custom-house , a term  applied  to  the 
establishment  by  means  of  which  the  customs’ 
revenue  is  collected  and  its  regulations  enforced ; 
also,  the  building  within  which  the  business  is 
conducted;  — r.  a.  to  make  familiar;  — v.  n.  to 
j accustom. — Which  sec. 

, Customable,  kus'tum-a-bl,  a.  Common ; lm- 
f hit  ual ; frequent. 

Customableness,  kus'tum  - n - bl  - nos,  s.  Fre- 
quency; habit;  conformity  to  custom. 

1 Customably,  kus'tum-a-ble,  ad.  According  to 
j custom. 

Custom  a rilt,  kus'tnm-ar-c-le,  ad.  Habitually; 
commonly. 

Custom  a itiNF.ss,  kus'tuiu-ar-c-nes,  s.  Frequency; 
commonness ; frequent  occurrence. 

I Customary,  kus'tum -a- re,  a.  ( contumier , Fr.) 
Conformable  to  established  custom ; according  to 
prescription  ; habitual ; usual ; wonted  ; — s.  a 
1 book  of  Laws  und  customs, 

i Custom KD,  kus'tumd,  a.  Usual;  common;  ac- 

customed. 

Customer,  kus'tum-ur,  s.  One  who  frequents  any 
place  of  sale  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  goods;  a 
toll-gatherer;  a common  woman. — Obsolete  in  the 
last  two  senses. 

I marry  her !— what,  a euitomer  t Pr'jthcc,  bear  some 

charity  to  my  wit ; do  not  think  it  so  unwholesome. — 

Bhaks. 

Custos,  kus'tos,  i.  (Latin.)  A keeper.  Custos 
Brevium,  a name  given,  till  lately,  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
to  certain  officers  who  received  and  had  the  cus- 
tody of  all  the  writs  returnable  in  their  respective 
courts,  field  warrants,  and  various  other  documents 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  courts.  Custos 
Ocx/li,  an  instrument  to  fix  the  eye  daring  an 
operation.  Custos  RnhJorum,  the  chief  civil  offi- 
i cor  of  the  county,  to  whose  custody  are  committed 


the  records  mid  rolls  of  the  sessions.  lie  is  always 
a justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum  in  the  county 
for  which  he  is  appointed. 

Custrel,  kus'trel,  s.  ( coustiUier , old  Fr.)  A buck- 
ler-bearer ; a vessel  for  holding  wine. 

Cut,  kut,  r.  a.  (probably  derived  from  kopto,  I cut, 
Gr.)  Past  and  past  part.  Cut.  To  penetrate 
with  an  edged  instrument ; to  divide  any  continu- 
ity by  a sharp  edge ; to  hew ; to  carve ; to  make 
or  form  by  sculpture ; to  form  anything  by  cut- 
ting ; to  divide  by  passing  through  ; to  pierce  by 
any  uneasy  sensation  ; to  divide  as  a pack  of 
cards ; to  intersect ; to  cross,  as  one  line  cuts  . 
another  at  right  angles ; to  castrate ; to  avoid  or  j 
disown  a person ; to  cut  a caper,  to  dance  or  per-  | 
form  antics ; to  cut  doxen,  to  fell ; to  hew  down  ; | 
to  excel ; to  overpower ; to  cut  off,  to  withhold ; to  [ 
rescind;  to  separate  from  the  other  parts  bycutting; 
to  destroy;  to  extirpate;  to  put  to  death  untimely ; i 
to  separate ; to  take  away ; to  intercept;  to  bin-  t 
dor  from  union  or  return  ; to  put  an  end  to ; to  ’ 
obviate  ; to  preclude  ; to  interrupt ; to  silence ; 
to  apostrophize;  to  abbreviate;  to  cut  out , to 
shape ; to  form ; to  scheme ; to  contrive : to 
debar;  to  excel;  to  outdo;  to  cut  short,  to  hinder 
from  proceeding  by  a sudden  interruption ; to 
abridge;  to  lessen;  to  cut  up,  to  cut  into  con- 
venient pieces;  to  eradicate; — r.  ».  to  make  way 
by  dividing ; to  divide  by  pacing  through  ; to 
perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy  ; to  interfere, 
os  a horse  that  cuts;  to  cut  in,  to  divide,  or  turn 
a card  for  determining  who  are  to  play;  a part 
prepared  for  use;  a metaphor  from  hewn  timber; 

Sets  of  phrase*,  cut  and  dry, 

Evermore  thy  tongue  supply. — Stcifl. 

cut  and  come  again,  implying  that  having  cut  as 
much  as  yon  pleased,  you  may  coin©  again  ; sig- 
nifying plenty,  no  lack ; — s.  the  action  of  a sharp 
or  edged  instrument ; the  blow  of  an  axe  or  sword ; 
the  impression  or  separation  of  continuity,  made 
by  an  edge  or  sharp  instrument ; a wound  made 
by  cutting;  a channel  made  by  art;  a part  cut 
off  from  the  rest ; a small  particle ; a shred ; a 
lot  made  by  cutting  a stick ; a near  passage,  by 
which  some  angle  is  cutoff;  a picture,  cut  or 
carved  upon  wood  or  metal,  and  impressed  from 
it ; the  stamp  on  which  a picture  is  carved,  and 
by  which  it  is  impressed ; the  act  of  dividing  a pack 
of  cards ; fashion  ; form  ; shape ; manner  of  cut- 
ting into  shape ; a fool ; a horse ; a gelding 
(obsolete  in  the  three  last  senses) ; cut  and  long 
tail,  a proverbial  expression  for  men  of  all  kinds, 
borrowed  from  dogs. 

Come,  cut  and  lono  ; for  there  be 
Six  bachelors  as  bold  as  he. — lieu  Jonson. 

Cutaneous,  ku-ta'nc-ns,  a.  (from  cutis,  the  skin, 
Lat)  Relating  to  the  skin. 

Cute,  knte,  a.  Clever ; sharp. 

Cuterebra,  kn-ter 'e-bra,  *.  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects : Family,  CEstridse. 

Cuticle,  ku'te-kl,  s . ( cuticula , Lat.)  Tn  Anatomy,  ■ 
the  epidermis,  or  scarf  skin,  the  delicate  and  trans- 
parent membrane,  which,  destitute  of  nerves  and 
blood-vessels,  invests  the  whole  surface  of  the 
skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  occupied  by 
the  nails.  In  Botany,  tho  thin,  and  generally 
colourless,  pellicle  which  covers  the  exterior  of 
plants,  and  which  is  easily  detached  from  tho  vege- 
table structure. 
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Cuticulah,  ku-tik’u-lar,  a.  Relating  to  the  cuticle 
or  external  coat  of  the  skin. 

Cutis,  ku'tis,  $.  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy,  the  skin, 
dermis,  or  true  skin,  as  distinguished  from  the 
cuticle,  or  scarf  skin.  It  lies  immediately  under 
the  corpus  mascosuin,  and  gives  a covering  to  the 
whole  body.  It  is  of  a fibrous  texture,  and  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 

Cutlass,  kut  las,  $.  {coutelas,  Fr.)  A broad  curving 
sword,  used  by  seamen  in  boarding  n vessel. 

Cutler,  kutlor,  $.  {coutelier,  Fr.)  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  knives  and  other  cutting 
instruments. 

Cuti.eria,  kut-le're-a,  #.  (in  honour  of  a person  of 
the  name  of  Cutler.)  A genus  of  Alga*,  of  the 
tribe  Dictyotid®:  Order,  Fucacea*. 

Cutlery,  kut  lur-e,  ».  The  business  of  making 
knives,  edge  tools,  &c. 

Cutlet,  kut 'let,  «.  ( cotdctte , Fr.)  A small  piece  of 
meat  for  cooking. 

Cutpukse,  kut'purs,  t.  One  who  steals  by  the 
method  of  cutting  purses;  a thief;  a robber. 
This  term  owes  its  origin  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
persons  who  carried  purses  wearing  them  attached 
to  their  girdles:  cutpurses  were  more  severely 
punished  than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and 
Athenian  laws. 

Cutter,  kut'tnr,  ».  An  agent  or  instrument  that 
cuts  anything ; a fore  tooth  that  cuts,  aa  distin- 
guished from  a grinder ; a person  who  shapes  or 
cuts  cloth  for  clothes ; an  officer  of  the  exchequer 
whose  business  is  to  provide  wood  for  the  tallies ; 
a small  vessel  with  a single  mast  and  a straight 
running  bowsprit,  that  can  bo  mu  on  the  deck 
occasionally ; also,  a small  vessel  used  by  ships  of 
war ; a ruffian ; a bravo ; a destroyer. — Obsolete 
in  the  last  three  senses. 

Cut-THROAT,  kut'/Arote,  t.  A ruffian  ; a mur- 
derer ; — a.  cruel ; barbarous  ; inhuman. 

Cuttikg,  kut'ting,  $.  A piece  cut  off;  a chop; 
incision  ; a division  or  separation.  Cutting , in 
Gardening,  a portion  of  a plant  from  which  a new 
individual  is  propagated  when  placed  in  the  earth. 
In  Farriery,  a term  applied  to  the  action  of  a horse 
when  he  strikes  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the 
fetlock  joint  with  his  hoof  while  travelling ; not 
with  the  edge  of  th#  shoe,  as  smiths  generally  sup- 
pose ; — an  excavation  made  through  land  to  con- 
duct a nxul  through  Hon  a lower  level  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  land ; — a.  wounding  or  affect- 
ing the  feeling* ; piquant ; sharp ; satirical 

Cuttingly,  kut'ting-le,  ad.  In  a cutting  manner. 
Cuttle.  > <- 

Cuttle-fish,  f ^ ^ 

Cuttle-bone,  kut'tl-bone,  a.  The  dorsal  plate  of 
the  cuttle-fish,  Sepia  officinalis,  formerly  used  as 
an  absorbent,  and  sold  in  the  shops  as  such. 

Cut-toothed,  kut'tooMd,  i.  In  Botany,  cut  and 
toothed  at  the  same  time. 

Cutwater,  kut'waw-tur,  *.  The  foremost  part  of  a 
ship’s  prow,  formed  of  an  assemblage  of  several 
pieces  of  timber,  to  render  it  broad  at  the  upper 
part,  where  it  projects  forward  from  the  stem,  to 
open  the  column  of  water  as  the  ship  sail*  along ; 
also,  the  lower  portion  of  a pier  separating  two 
arches  of  a bridge  crossing  a river. 

Cut  work,  kut’wurk,  r.  Embroidery. — Obsolete. 

Then  his  hand 

May  be  disorder’d,  and  U an- form'd  from  lace 
To  CHtwfr  k. — Beau,  it  / UL 
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Cuvette,  ku-vet',  ».  An  instrument  used  in  ex- 
tracting a cataract. 

CuviF.RiA,  kn-ve're-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  F.  Cu- 
vier, the  distinguished  *oologi-d.)  A genus  of 
plants,  nativesof  Sierra  Leone : Order,  Cinchona  cere. 

CuviKRlA,  ku-ve're-a,  ».  A genus  of  radiated  ani- 
mals with  a cylindrical  body,  the  head  of  a rich 
crimson,  and  furnished  with  ten  tentncula.  The 
llolotharia  phantapus  of  Limiama:  Family,  Fis- 
tulidae. 

Cvamilide,  si-am'e-lide,  #.  Insoluble  Cyanuric 
acid.  Probable  formula,  0*0*  -j-  NH  = 43.30. 

Cyamopsis,  si-a-mop'sis,  a.  ( hyamos , a bean,  and 
apsis,  resemblance,  Gr.  from  its  resembling  the 
bean.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Fahacrsc. 

CYAMU8,  si'a-mus,  s.  A genus  of  Malucostracan 
Crustaceans:  Order,  Lremodipoda. 

Ctan.ea,  si-a-ne'a,**.  A genus  of  the  Aeephaln,  - 
in  which  the  body  is  hemispherical,  the  month 
surrounded  with  arms,  and  the  margin  of  the  body 
with  tentacula. 

Ctaxanthcs,  si-a-nanVAus,  a.  (lyrmos,  bine,  and 
anthns , a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Pokmonioce®. 

CyaNATE,  si'a-nate,  s.  A snlt  formed  from  the  . 
combination  of  cyauite  acid  with  a salifiable  base.  [ 

Ctanea,  bi-a'ne-a,  i.  (lipinos,  blue,  Gr.  the  cohmr 
of  tho  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  j 
the  Sandwich  Islands : Order,  Lobeliace®. 

(The  following  compound  terms  occur  in  describing  j ! 
different  species  in  Nutural  History: — Cyinti:-A!is, 
blue-necked ; cyaniromlt,  having  blue  uucnmr,  or 
horns ; cpanictens,  blue  and  yellow ; rynnipes,  blue- 
legged  ; cyanirostru,  bluv-beuked ; cynnooir/ms,  blue- 
seeded  ; cyanocephoha,  blue-headed  ; cytnocoUis.  blue- 
tliroated ; cptno^utro,  blue-bellied ; cyaiuyyynus,  having 
blue  styles;  cyanomdas.  blue  and  black  , cyanathfAyc- 
t'j,  covered  with  blue  pustules ; cyanoput,  bluc-ft* jtetl  ; 
r.j  mopyrra,  blue  and  rose-coloured  ; cwunorrutru.  blue- 
billed  ; cyattotis,  blue-eared ; cyummu,  blue,  tailed ; cya- 
wowufru,  blue-bellied.) 


Cyanella,  si-n-nel'la,  e.  (lyanoo,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Liliaoe®. 

Cyania,  si-a'ne-a.  > c ,, 

Cyanosis,  »i-.-m>v4  — C)»nnPathr. 

Cyanic  Acid,  si-an'ik  as'sid,  $.  An  acid  formed 
of  26  equiv.  of  cyanogen  8 of  oxygen  = 34. 

Cyanide,  d'a-uidc,  s.  A compound  of  cyanic  add 
with  a salifiable  base.  Cytnide  oj  Ammonia,  ir 
bright  erystaline  plates,  and  poisonous:  formula, 
NH*Cy  = 44.54.  Cyanide  of  Cobalt,  a whit- 
ish-brown precipitate:  formula,  KCy  = 65.54. 
Cyanide  of  Iron,  a grey  insoluble  powder:  for- 
mula, FeCy  = 54.311  f Cyanide  of  Iron : for- 
mula, FeCy  4-  Ft*Cy3  -j-  4 aqua.  Se/quicy- 
anite  of  Iron,  unknown  in  a pure  state:  formula, 
Fe*Cy3  — 137.17.  Bicyanide  of  Mercury, 
crystalized  in  colourless  transparent  masses,  in 
regular  four  or  six-sided  prisms ; highly  poisonous : 
formula,  Ugt'i*—  254.78.  Percyanide  of  Gold. 
formula,  AuCy3  =:  278.17.  Cyanide  of  PnUa 
ilium:  formula,  PdCy  = 79.69.  Cyanide  of 
Silver:  formula,  AgCy  = 134.39.  Cyanide  of 
Zinc,  a brilliant  white  tasteless  powder : formula, 
ZnCy  = 58.69. 

Cyanilic  Acid,  si- a milk  as'sid,  a An  arid  ob- 
tained in  the  funn  of  a white  powder,  by  long- 
continued  boiling  of  mellon  in  diluted  nitric  acid. 
It  has  the  same  composition  as  the  crystaliue 
cyanuric  acid. 

Cyanite,  si'an-ite,  ) t.(Aynos,  sky-blue  colour,  Gr.) 

Ivy  an itu,  kian-ite,)  A mineral  of  a gray-blue  or 
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blnelsh-green.  It  occurs  regularly  crystallized ; 
also,  massive  and  disseminated;  texture  foliated ; 
lamina:  long;  fragments  splintery.  It  is  composed 
of  alumina,  G4.30;  silica,  34.33;  with  a trace  of 
iron,  and  a small  portion  of  lime. 

Cyanogen,  si-an'o-jen,  a.  (kyanoa,  blue,  and  giyno- 
mai,  I am  produced,  Gr.  because  it  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  Prussian  blue.)  A substance  which 
unites  as  a compound  radical  with  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  most  of  the  other  non-metallic  elements ; 
and  also  with  the  metals.  It  is  composed  of  12 
equivalents  of  carbon  and  14  of  nitrogen : its  for- 
mula is  C*N ; its  symbol,  Cy ; equivalent  = 26. 
Cyanogen  is  a gas  of  a strong  and  peculiar  odour, 
resembling  that  of  rubbed  peach  leaves.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  cyanurvt  of  mercury  under  a 
pressure  of  three  or  four  atmospheres,  when  it 
becomes  a limpid  liquid.  It  is  highly  poisonous, 
and  bunts  in  contact  with  air  with  a rich  purple 
flame ; with  hydrogen  it  produces  hydrocyanic  or 
prussic  arid ; and  with  the  metals,  cyanurets  or 
cyanides:  with  oxygen  it  fonnB  cyanic  acid,  CyO; 
hydrated  cyanic  acid,  CyO  4-  HO ; fulmic  acid, 
Cy80*;  cyanuric  acid,  Cy303;  hydrated  cyanuric 
acid,  Cy-X)3  3HO. 

Cyanometer,  si-a-nom'o-tur,  a.  fkyanoa,  and  me- 
tron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  invented  by 
Saussure  for  ascertaining  tiro  deepness  of  the  blue 
tint  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  formed  of  a band  of 
thick  paper  or  pasteboard,  divided  into  fifty-one 
parts,  each  of  which  is  painted  of  a different  shade 
of  blue,  decreasing  gradually  from  the  deepest  to 
the  lightest  blue.  It  is  held  in  the  band,  the  ob- 
server noting  at  the  time  which  of  the  blues  on 
the  zone  corresponds  with  the  tint  of  the  Bky, — - 
the  number  of  the  tint,  reckoned  from  the  lights, 
marks  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  blue  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  time, 

Oyaxopathy,  si-a-nop'a-zAe,  s.  (kyanoa,  blue,  and 
pathos,  disease,  Gr.)  The  Blue  disease,  called 
likewise  Cyanosis,  an  affection  in  which  the  whole  i 
surface  of  the  body  exhibits  a blue  or  purple  colour, 
generally  resulting  from  a communication  between 
the  aortic  and  pulmonary  cavities  of  the  heart,  or 
from  some  obstacle  to  the  circulation  existing  in 
the  former. 

Cyanoseris,  ei-a-nos'e-ria,  t.  (kyanos,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Composite  plants : Suborder,  Labiati- 
flora*. 

Cyanobpermi.m,  ai-an-o-sper'mum,*.  (kyanos,  and 
sperma , a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
plants : Suborder,  Papilionacea^ 

C VANoTift,  si-a-no'tes,  a.  (kyanos,  and  otos,  the  ear, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Commelynace*. 
Also,  a genus  of  birds  of  the  Grouse  kind,  natives 
of  Brazil : Family,  Tetraonida*. 

Cyanotype,  si-an'o-tipe,  $.  A modification  of 
phytography. 

Cyaxtuus,  si-an'fAus,  a.  (kyrte,  a helmet,  and  <m- 
thos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Humming-birds: 
Family,  Trochilidse. 

Cyaxi  rate,  si-an'u-rate,  a.  A salt  formed  with 
cyanuric  acid  and  a salifiable  base.  Cyanurotc  of 
Amnumia,  in  white  brilliant  prisms,  composed  of 
1 equiv.  of  hydrated  cyanuric  arid,  1 of  ammonia, 
and  1 of  water.  Cyanurate  of  Potasaa,  in  white 
aricular  crystals : formula,  2HO  -f-  KO  -f-  Cy* 
O3.  Cyanurate  of  Silver,  a white  precipitate : 
formula,  3AgO  Cy3  -|-  O3. 

Cyanuric  Acid,  si-an'u-rik  as'sid,  s.  Ar  arid  in 


the  form  of  oblique,  rhombic,  colour! e^,  inodorous 
prisms.  It  is  a tribasic : the  formula  of  its 
hydrate  is  C^O*  -f  3 HO  = 130.1 7. 

CYANURUS,  si-an'u-rus,  $.  ( kyanoa , and  crni'n,  tl» 
tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Gar- 
mlinje,  or  Jays : Family,  Corvidae 

Cyar,  si'ar,  s.  (lyor,  the  eye  of  a needle,  Gr.)  In 
Anatomy,  the  internal  auditory  foramen. 

Cyatiira,  si-a'tAe-a,  *.  [kyat hot,  a cup,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Ferns : Order,  Folypodiacea*. 

CYATHE.R,  si-a'tAe-c,  «.  (cyathea,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A family  of  plants  of  the  order  Polypodiaceie,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  spore-cases  having  a vertical 
ring,  usually,  sessile,  on  a more  or  less  elevated  re- 
ceptacle, aud  the  spores  being  three-cornered  or 
three- lobod. 

Cyathifokm,  si-aZA'o-fawrm,  a.  (cyathus,  a cup, 
and  forma,  a shape,  Lat.)  In  the  form  of  u cup; 
cup- shaped. 

Cyathisccb,  Bi-a-tAisTcus,  $.  (kyat hot,  a cup,  Gr.) 
A probe,  with  a hollow  at  the  end  of  it,  to  remove 
wax,  &c.,  from  the  ear. 

Cyatiioclixe,  ai-a-<Aok'le-ne,  a.  (kyaihoa,  a enp, 
arid  Aline,  a couch,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflora:. 

Cyathocoma,  si-a-tAok'o-ma,  a.  (kyat ho*,  and 
kome , foliage,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Cyperaoe*. 

Cyatiiocrixites,  si-a-fAo-kre-ni'te*,  «.  (cyothns, 
a cup,  and  crinon,  a lily,  Lat.)  A genus  of  fuisil 
Crinoideans  from  the  carboniferous  limestone,  in 
which  the  pelvis  is  formed  of  five  plates*,  with  five 
costala;  the  fingers  of  a single  series  of  joints; 
column  not  enlarged;  articulating  surface  of  the 
columnar  joints  radiated;  axillary  side-arms  round, 
and  placed  irregularly. 

CyaTIIODKS,  si-a-fAo’des,  *.  ( kyathoa , s enp,  and 
odoua,  a tooth,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  disk,  which 
is  cup-shaped  and  five-toothed.)  A genus  of 
plants  with  funnel-shaped  flowers,  natives  of  Van 
Dieman’s  Land : Order,  Kpacridacea*. 

Cyatuodum,  si-a-Mo'de-um,  a.  (same  as  Cya- 
thodes.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Marchan- 
tiacesc. 

Cyathophyllous,  si-a-tAo-fillns.  a.  (i lyathoa , a 
cup,  and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  Having  cup-shaped 
leaves. 

CyaTHUS,  si'a-fAus,  a.  ( kyathot , Gr.)  A drinking 
cup ; an  ancient  Roman  liquid  measure,  equal  to 
the  twelfth  part  of  a sextarius,  or  about  two 
ounces  of  waster  or  wine ; also,  a solid  measure, 
equal  to  two  drachms.  In  modem  Medical  pre- 
scription, the  term  cyathus  means  a wine  plans, 
which  is  estimated  to  contain  f.  £ iss ; also,  s 
genus  of  Fungi : Tribe,  Gastenxnycetcs. 

Cyuele,  si-be'le,  $.  (kybisle,  Gr.)  in  Mythology,  a 
name  given  originally  by  the  Phrygians  to  the 
goddess  of  the  earth.  Her  worship  was  afterwards 
introduced  among  the  Greeks,  who  confounded  her 
with  their  Rhea,  as  the  L&tius,  at  a later  period, 
with  their  Ops.  Her  rites  were  celebrated  with 
frantic  gestures,  bowlings,  clashing  of  cymhak, 
&c.  The  priests  of  Cybele  were  known  by  the 
different  names  of  Cory  ban  tea,  Galli,  Curetes,  «Sx. 

CyBIAXTDCS,  sib-o-an'/Aus,  a.  (kyboa,  a square,  and 

j artfhos , a flower,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  square 
form  of  the  corollas.)  A genus  of  small  trees, 
natives  of  Brazil:  Order,  Myrsinaoee. 

Cvnit'M,  sib'e-um,  s.  (kybion,  Gr.)  A genus  of 

* fishes,  in  which  the  body  is  rather  elongated,  the 
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Beale'S  small  and  of  equal  site ; the  teeth  sharp, 
large,  and  compressed;  the  mouth  large,  and  open- 
ing beyond  the  eye:  Family,  Scomberid*. 

Ctcadk.e,  si-ka'de-e,  1 a.  (eyens,  one  of 

Ctcadkace^e,  ei-ka-de-a'se-e,)"  the  genera.)  A 
natural  order  of  the  class  Gymospcrm*,  or  Gymno- 
|!  gens  of  Lindley,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  with 
a simplo  continuous  stem,  parallel-veined  pinnate 
leaves,  and  antheriferous  cone  scales;  and  in  their 
general  aspect  approaching  the  palms.  In  their 
I structure  they  form,  or  are  rather  allied  to,  the  Ferns 

on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Firs  on  the  other,  than  to 
the  Palms.  They  arc  natives  of  the  tropics,  and 
temperate  porta  of  America  and  Asia. 

Cycadites,  si-ka'de-tes,  t.  A name  given  to  cer- 
tain fossil  species  of  the  Cycadacca?. 

Our  fossil  cwiliUt  ore  closely  allied,  by  many  remark. 

able  characters  of  structure,  to  existing  Cyca'dete. — Ur. 

livckland. 

| Cycas,  si'kas,  a.  (kykas  of  Theophrastus.)  A genua 
of  plants : Type  of  the  order  Cy  cad  ace  a*. 

| Cycula,  sik'la,  s.  A genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the 
mouth  is  large,  the  under  jaw  longest,  dors  d fin 
slightly  emarginatc  and  naked,  and  the  teeth  very 
small : Subfamily,  Labrinw. 

Cyclamen,  si'kla-mcn,  a.  (kyklot,  a circle,  Gr.  on 
account  of  the  numerous  coils  of  the  fruit  stalks.) 
A genus  of  plants,  with  bulbous  roots  and  beauti- 
ful flowers:  Order,  Primulacese. 

Ctci. amine,  si'kla-min,  a.  A non-azotized  vege- 
table principle  found ‘in  the  root  of  the  plant 
Cyclamen  Europium.  It  crystalizes  in  fine  white 
needles,  of  a burning  acrid  taste,  and  possessed  of 
emetic  and  purgative  properties. 

Cyclantiiace.e. — See  Pandanaccse. 

, CyclanthEjE,  si-klan'Me-e,  a.  ( cyclanthtu , one  of 
the  genera.)  A family  of  plants  of  the  natural  J 
order  Pandanscem,  in  which  the  flowers  are  usually  ( 
furnished  with  a calyx,  and  the  leaves  flabellate  or 
pinnate. 

C vc i. an thera,  si-klan-tta're,  s.  (kykht,  and  nn- 
thera,  an  anther,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Cucurbit  acese. 

i CyclaNTHL'8,  si-klan'cAus,  a.  ( kykht , and  anthot r, 
a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Panda- 
naoeae. 

Cyclarthrls,  si-khlr'tArus,  a.  (kykht,  a circle, 
and  arthi'os , a joint,  Gr.)  A genus  ol  fossil  fishes, 
from  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis. 

; CtclaS,  bi’klays,  a.  (kyklot,  a circle,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Mollusca,  type  of  the  subfamily  Cyclimc.  The 
shell  is  thin,  transversely  ovate,  equilateral ; ear- 
th nal  teeth  small ; lateral  teeth  J,  long  and  com-  : 
pressed ; the  ligament  external : Family,  Tellinidsc. 
i Cycle,  si'kl,  a.  ( [kyklot , a circle,  Gr.)  In  Chrono- 
logy, a certain  period  or  series  of  years,  which 
regularly  proceed  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and 
then  return  again  to  the  first,  and  circulate  per- 
petually. Cycle  of  the  tun,  a revolution  of  tweuty- 
, eight  years,  in  which  time  the  days  of  the  month 
retnm  again  to  the  same  days  of  the  week,  and 
the  suns  place  to  the  same  signs  and  degrees  of 
the  ecliptic  on  the  same  month  and  days.  Cycle 
j of  the  moon,  commonly  called  the  golden  number, 
a revolution  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  time  the 
conjunctions,  opposition,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
moon,  are  within  an  hour  and  a half  of  being  the 
same  as  they  were  on  the  same  days  of  the  month 
nineteen  years  before.  Cycle  of  indiction,  a pe- 
riod of  fifteen  years,  in  use  among  the  ancicot 
4G0 


Romans,  commencing  from  the  third  year  before 
Christ;  an  imaginary  orb  or  circle  in  the  heavens. 
Cyclic,  si'klik,  ) - , 

Cyclical,  »’klc-k»I,j’  ° Pert»,mng  to  . erde. 

CYCLING,  si'klin-e,  ».  A subfamily  of  the  Tel- 
liuida?,  the  animal  generally  fiuviatile,  and  the  shell 
covered  by  an  epidermis. 

Cyclobothra,  si-klo-boM'rn,  a.  {kykloe,  and 
bothros , a small  excavation  or  pit,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Liliaceic. 

Cycloiwaxchia, m-klo-brungTce-a,  ")  t.(kyk- 

Cyclohr ancii Ians,  si-klo- brnng'kc-anz,  * lor . and  I 

CYCLODRASCHlATA.M-klo-brang  kc-a'ta,)  bran-  j 
chia , gills,  Gr.)  An  order  of  Mollusca,  in  which  | 
the  organs  of  respiration  are  branchial,  or  by  gills 
in  the  form  of  foliated  branches  placed  symmetri- 
cally near  the  vent,  which  is  situated  near  the 
mesial  line  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body; 
the  skin  is  naked,  and  more  or  less  tuberculatrd. 
The  Cyclobranchians  of  Cuvier  form  the  eighth  | 
order  of  his  Gasteropoda,  and  contain  the  genera 
Patilla  and  Chiton. 

ClCLOCJKLUS,  si-klo-selus,  t.  (cyclocrle,  Fr.  from  j 
kyklot , and  koilia,  the  intestines,  Gr.)  A term  i 
used  by  Ehrenberg  for  those  Infusoria  which  have  | 
their  intestines  disposed  in  a circular  form. 

Cyclocaxtha,  si-klo-kun'tAa,  t.  ( kyklot , and 
akanthot,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca  be- 
longing to  the  Senectinae,  or  Snake-shells,  in  which 
the  shell  is  snbdeprrssed,  trochiforra,  and  imper- 
forate ; the  month  slightly  oblique ; lips  united : 
Family,  Trochinse. 

Cyclocotyle,  si-Uok-o-ta'le, ».  {kyklot,  and  kofyle, 
a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  intestinal  worms:  Order, 
Parenchymata. 

CTCLODERMA,  si-klo-dcr'ma,  t.  (kykht,  and  derma, 
the  skin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi : Tribe,  Gostero- 
mycctcs. 

Cycloorapii. — See  Archograph. 

Cycloid,  ri  Idoyd,  t.  {kyklot,  and  eidot,  form,  Gr.) 

A curve  generated  by  tho  motion  of  any  point  in 
the  periphery  of  a circle,  while  the  periphery  itself 
revolves  on  a right  line,  till  that  point  which 
touched  the  line  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
be  brought  back  to  touch  it  again. 

Cycloidal,  si-kloy'da),  a.  Relating  to  a cycloid. 

Cycloidean,  si-kloyd'e-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Cydoideans. 

Cycloidean*,  si-kloyd'e-ans,  t.  {kyklot,  round, 
eidot,  appearance,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Agas- 
siz to  one  of  his  fonr  gre:.t  orders  of  fishes,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  scales  being  tound,  as  in  the 
salmon  and  herring. 

Cyclolitr,  sildo-lite,  t.  (kyklot,  and  liihot,  a stone, 
Gr.)  A name  sometimes  given  to  corals  of  the  ( 
genus  Madrepore. 

Cyclolites,  si-klo  li'tes,  t.  (kyklot,  and  Ulhot,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  A gemis  of  fossil  corals  belonging  .0 
the  Madrepore  family. 

Cycloloma,  si-klo- lo'ma,  t.  (kyklot.  and  lonui,  a I 
fringe,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cheno- 
podiacea. 

Cyclometry,  si-klom'e-tre,  t.  ( kyklot , a circle,  nnd 
metron , a measure,  Gr.)  The  art  of  measuring 
cycles  or  circles. 

Cyclonassa,  si-klo-nas'sa,  s.  (kyklot,  round,  Gr. 
and  natsa,  a cognate  genus.)  A genus  of  Mol- 
lusca, in  which  the  shell  is  univalve,  small,  de- 
pressed, and  nearly  round ; the  inner  lip  vitreous, 
not  defined;  pillar  broad  and  flattened;  outer  lip 


CYCLOPEA— CYCLOTUS.  CYCLURA— CYLINDBICALLY. 

j thick  or  reflected:  Subfamily,  Cassinw : Family, 

' Muricid*. 

Ctcli  ipea,  se-klo'pc-a,  a.  (lyklot,  a circle,  and  pout, 
a foot,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  replicate  circle  which 
occurs  round  the  base  or  foot  of  the  pods.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  elegant,  smooth, 
broom- like  Leguminous  shrubs,  with  sessile  tri- 
| foliate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  natives  of  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : Suborder,  Papilionacese. 

Ctcuopean,  ai-klo-pe'anJ  a.  Relating  to  the 
!j  Jyclopic,  si-klo'pik,  ) Cyclops;  vast;  terri- 

fic; gigantic;  savage. 

Cyclopedia,  ai-klo-pe'de-a,  ) t.  (kyklot,  and  pat- 

Cyclopbdk,  si'ldo-pede,  ) dein,  instruction, 

Gr.)  A circle  of  knowledge,  embracing  th«  entire 
range  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; a book  of  univer- 
sal knowledge. 

CyclopmOKA,  si-klof o-ra,  t.  (kyklos,  and  jriiora, 
pregnant,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca,  belonging 
to  the  lleliriiue,  or  common  land-snails,  the  shell 
of  which  is  turbinate,  the  spire  short  and  pointed, 
the  mnbilicus  very  large,  and  the  aperture  entire  : 
Family,  Helicidas. 

Cyclopil'M,  si-klop'e-um,  a.  A genus  of  fishes, 
in  which  the  eyes  are  very  minute : Family,  Silu- 
ridc, 

Cyclops,  silriops,  a.  (Latin,  from  kyklos,  and  opt, 
an  eye,  Gr.)  In  fabulous  History,  the  sons  of 
Neptune  and  Ainpbitrite,  said  to  have  been  above 
a hundred  in  number;  Jupiter  threw  them  into 
Tartarus  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  but  they  were 
delivered  at  the  intercession  of  Tcllns,  and  became 
the  assistants  of  Vulcan.  They  were  of  prodigious 
stature,  and  had  each  only  one  eye,  which  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads : they  are 
sometimes  represented  as  forging  the  thunderbolts 
of  Jupiter,  and  again  as  the  first  inhabitants  oi 
Sicily,  and  dwelling  round  Mount  Kina. 

CvCLorTERIl>.«,  si-klop- ter'e-de,  /.  (cyc/o/>/crvt, 
one  of  the  genera.)  The  Lump-suckers,  a family 
of  Cartilaginous  fishes,  in  which  the  body  is  with- 
out scales  and  slimy;  the  pectoral  fins  very  broad, 
j CYCLOPTER18,  si-klap'ter-is,  s.  ( kyklos , and  pteris , 
j a fern,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Ferns,  in  which  the 

leaves  are  of  a round  or  oval  shape  : they  occur  in 
the  Coal  formation. 

CYCLOPTKKia,  ai-klop'fcr-os,  a.  (kyklos,  and 
pitrQH,  a wing  or  tin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in 
which  the  body  is  short,  thick,  snd  slimy,  without 
scales,  but  having  rows  of  thick  cone-shaped  tu- 
bercles : Type  of  the  family  Cvrlopteridse. 

Cyclos,  si'klos,  $.  (kyklos,  a circle,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  fresh -water  Gastcropoduus  molluscs.  Also,  a 
genus  of  Entomostiacans  with  very  minute  and 
pyriform  bodies. 

Cyclo&IS,  si  klo'tia,  a.  A term  applied  to  the 
'motion  of  the  vital  fluids  in  plants. 

Ciclospekmcm,  si-klu-spermum,  a.  (Ayklot,  a cir- 
cle, and  spernui , a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plant* ; 
Order,  Uxnbeliifcne. 

1 Cyclostoma,  ei-ktos-to'ma,  a.  (kyklos,  and  atoma, 
a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Gasteropodous  mollusca, 
in  which  tbc  aperture  of  the  shell  is  round.  Also, 
a gcuus  of  Cartilaginous  fishes,  in  which  the  mouth 
is  surrounded  by  a large  circular  lip,  forming  a laige 
sucker,  an  in  the  lamprey. 

1 CYCL06T0M0U8,  si  klus'to-mus,  a.  (kyklos,  and  sto~ 

| mo,  a mouth,  Gr.)  Having  a circular  mouth. 

| Ctclotcs,  si-klo'tus,  a.  (lyklos,  round,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Mollusca,  in  which  the  shell  is  nearly 

f — . . . . , . 

discoid  without  a pillar,  the  spire  scarcely  raised,  I 
and  the  tip  obtuse ; a small  siphon  is  situated  at  • 
the  top  part  of  the  aperture. 

Cycluka,  si-klu'ra,  a.  ( kykloa , and  oum,  a tail, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  reptiles,  having  the  general  form 
of  the  Iguana,  with  a thick  tail,  and  the  neck  and  , 
back  furnished  with  a crest  of  strong  spines : 
Family,  Iguanidac. 

[The  following  compounds  connected  with  eye to,  round,  I 
are  used  in  Natural  History:— Cyioearjjws,  round.  i| 
seeded  ; cydogosttr,  round.beilied  ; cylmmtus.  having 
a circle  round  the  back  ; cyrtopArftus.  round-leaved  ; i i 
cydopUrua,  round-winged  or  tinned  ; cydotheUs.  ha\i;ig  j 
circular  papilhe  ; cydoaixrmus,  round-seeded  ; cyek>- 
lUnnvs,  ruurul-inouthed  ; cyiwm,  round-tailed.] 

CYCNILM,  sik'ne  um,  a . (probal  ly  from  kyknoa,  a 
swan,  hut  for  what  cause  unknown.)  A genus  of 
rigid  scabrous  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  Africa : 
Order,  Scrophulariaccse. 

Cyder. — See  Cider. 

Cyimima,  si-do'ne  a,  a.  ( Cydon  in  Candia.)  The 
Quince,  a genos  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  aud 
shrubs.  The  fruit  of  C.  vulgaris  is  used  as  a ; 
marmalade  * the  seeds  are  used  in  medicine : Or-  ! 
dcr,  Rosacea?. 

Cydonii  m,  si-do'ne-um,  a.  A genus  of  coralline  [ 
Zoophytes,  having  a coriaceous  skin,  internally  ■ 
carm-ous,  with  nnmerous  straight  spicula  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  surface;  polypi  with  a central  open- 
ing, aud  an  orifice  at  the  base  of  the  eight  pin- 
nated tentacula. 

Cyoxet,  Mg'net,  a.  (dim.  of  cygnua,  a swan,  Lat.)  1 
A young  swam 

Cyonl’8,  sig'nus,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Ornithology,  the 
Swan,  a genus  of  natatoreal  birds,  belonging  to  Ann- 
tida?,  or  Duck  family:  Subfamily,  An.serinaj.  The 
swans  are  large;  have  the  bill  fleshy,  tumid,  and 
naked;  neck  remarkably  long;  feet  black  and 
short.  The  tame  swan,  C.  mnnsuetus,  is  a native 
of  eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  ia  chiefly  kept  as 
an  ornament  on  the  private  lakes  or  other  enclosed 
waters  of  the  wealthy.  The  wild  swan,  C.  ferot, 
is  not  so  large  as  the  tame.  It  builds  its  nest  in 
rushes  on  the  margin  of  lakes;  its  eggs  are  usually 
five  in  number,  and  of  an  olive  green  colour  with 
a white  crust.  In  Astronomy,  a constellation  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  the  bright  stars  in  which, 
with  those  of  Lyra  and  Aqi  ila,  form  a remarkable 
triangle. 

Cylidkls,  Bi-lid'nis,  a.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  l 
insects : Family,  Clitida*. 

Cylinder,  silindur,  a.  ( kylindroa , Gr.)  A solid 
having  two  equal  cuds  parallel  to  each  other,  and  i 
every  plain  section  parallel  to  the  ends;  also  n 1 
circle,  and  equal  to  them.  Cylinder  of  a steam-  j 
engine,  that  part  of  a steam-engine  in  which  the  j 
piston  moves,  and  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
whole  is  produced  by  the  alternate  admission  and 
condensation  of  steam  from  the  fouler. 

CYLiNDRACKOt's,  so-lin-dra  shus,^  a.  Pnrtaking 

Cylindric,  se-lin  drik,  > of  the  nature 

Cylindrical,  se-Iin'dre-kal,  ) of  a cylinder. 

Cylindrical  vault , in  Architecture,  a vault  on 
groins  resting  on  two  parallel  walls ; termed  also 
u barrel,  waggon-1  iead,  nr  cradle- vault. 

Cylinduella,  se-lin-drel'la,  a.  (dim.  of  cylinder .) 

A genus  of  Mollusca,  belonging  to  the  subfamily  j 
Ovuline,  in  which  the  shell  is  cylindrical,  narrow, 
and  obtuse ; the  upper  lip  smooth,  and  no  plaits  j 
on  the  pillar:  Family,  Cypncidv. 

Cylindric  ally,  se-  lin'drc-  kol-le,  ad.  In  the  man-  j 

| ner  of  a cylinder. 

ri=: 
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Cn.iXDnicmr,  ae-lin-dria'e-te,  *.  A cylindrical 
firm. 

CVLINDUIPORM,  se-lin'dre-fawrm,  a.  Having  the 
ft*rm  of  a cylinder. 

Cylimdrodes,  se-lin'dro-des,  s.  A genus  of  ap- 
terous cylindrical  shaped  insects:  Family,  Phas* 
mins. 

CyliMDROID,  silln-droyd,  I.  (n/lindcr,  and  tidos, 
form,  Gr.)  A solid  body  approaching  to  the  figure 
of  a cylinder,  but  differing  in  some  respects,  as 
having  the  bases  elliptical,  but  parallel  and  equal. 

Cylikdromktic,  se-lin-dro-met'ik.  a.  Belonging 
to  a scale  used  in  measuring  cylinders. 

CVLIKDROSrORltJM,  ae-lin-dro-spo're  um,  >.  (ky- 
lindrot,  a cylinder,  and  tpora,  a seed,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Fungi : Tribe,  Coniomycetes. 

[The  folio  wing  combinations  occur  in  Natural  History  : 
— Cylimlncornis.  having  the  horns  or  anti-nna*  cylin- 
drical ; <yimiii/<>nu,  having  the  flowers  of  a cylindri- 
cal shape  : cyliitdrtxarpus,  having  cylinder-shaped  seed; 
e/indroidci,  like  a cylinder.) 


small  annual  fetid  plants  with  white  flowers:  Or- 
der, Arali.tcra*. 

CYMitri.iA,  sim-hnle-a,  t.  (kyml«n »,  Or.)  A genus 
of  Mollusca,  111'  shell  of  which  is  oblong  and  slip- 
jter-shaped : Family,  Thecosomata. 

Cyme,  sime,  t.  (cyma,  Lat.  kyma,  a wave,  Gr.)  A 
mode  of  inflorescence,  the  general  appearance  of 
which  resembles  an  uml>el,  and  agrees  with  it  in 
this  respect,  that  its  common  stalks  all  spring 
from  one  centre ; but  differs  in  having  those  stalks 
alternately  and  variously  divide),  as  in  the  flores- 
cence of  the  elder;  also,  a sprout,  as  of  a cabbage. 

Cymi pkroiia,  si-mifur-US,  a.  {cyma,  and  ftro,  I 
bear,  Lat.)  Bearing  or  producing  eymes. 

CYMfNoSMA,  sim-in-os'ma.  a.  {kyminon,  cumin  seed, 
and  njwie,  smell,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  smell  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  like  that  of  cumin  seed.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  wi:h  oppo-ite 
leaves  and  white  corymbose  flowers : Order,  Ru- 
ts cese. 


Cylista,  se-lis'ta,  s.  ( kylit , a cup,  Gr.  in  reference 
to  the  calyx  bring  very  large.)  A genus  of  plant  s 
consisting  of  twining  Leguminous  shrubs  with 
axillary  simple  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  : Tribe, 

1 Phased  cor. 

Cylujce,  sille-ne,  a.  ( kyllot , bent,  or  rolled  round, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  small  univalve  Mollusra,  the 
shell  of  which  is  ribbed  longitudinally,  and  sub- 
coronated  with  tubercles,  sometimes  cancellated  : 
Subfamily,  Ebumiiue. 

Cyma,  si'nia,  ) a.  (Latin.)  In  Archi- 

Cym atii'M,  se  ma'she-um,)  tccturc,  an  undulat- 
ing moulding,  generally  the  upper  one  of  a cornice. 

Cymar,  sc-ni'/r’,  a.  A slight  covering;  a scarf. 

Cymauia,  se-ma're-a,  a.  {cyma,  a cyme,  Lat.  in 
allusion  to  the  flowers  being  disposed  in  cymes.) 

A genus  of  plants  consisting  of  shrubs  with  small 
cymose  flowers:  Order,  Lamiaceae. 

Cvmiu,  sim  ba,  a.  ( kymbe , a boat,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Mollusca,  in  which  the  shell  is  obovate,  tumid, 
ventricose,  and  of  a brownish  red,  covered  with  a 
strong  brown  epidermis ; pillar  four- plaited:  found 
on  the  African  coasts. 

Cymbal,  sim'bal,  a.  ( cymbolum , Lat.)  A musical 
instrument  used  by  the  ancients,  hollow,  and  made  j 
of  brass.  The  modern  cymbals  are  two  concave 
metal  plates,  which  the  performer  strikes  together 
for  the  production  of  clear,  sharp  sounds. 

CYMBARIA,  sim-ba'rc-a,  t.  {kymbe,  a boat,  Gr.  in 
reference  to  the  form  of  the  fruit.)  A genus  of 
plants,  with  opposite  leaves  and  largo  yellow  I 
flowers,  usually  solitary  and  sessile:  Order,  Rhin- 
anthacoe. 

i CvMHinii'M,  sim-bid'e-nm,  a.  {kymbe,  a boat,  Gr. 

I in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  luodlmn.)  A grnus 
of  plants : Order,  Orchidaceas. 

CymjiifoRM,  sim'be-fawrra,  a.  Shaped  like  a 
boat. 

Cymbiola,  sim-be-ola,  a.  {kymbot,  a boat,  Gr.)  A 
genua  of  MuIIum'u,  belonging  to  theVolul  ina-,  or  true 
Volutes,  having  the  spire  more  produced,  but  not  | 
more  than  one-half  of  the  ajierture;  the  terminal  t 
whorls  are  regular  and  sculptured ; four  plaits  on 
the  pillar  : Family,  Vulutidw. 

Cvmdum,  rim  be- urn,  s.  ( kymbot , Gr.)  The  Vo- 
luta  cymbium,  a species  o(  marine  Mollusca,  known 
also  by  the  name  of  the  Gondola. 

Cymbocarpum,  aim- bo-kdrp'uin,  a.  {kymbot,  and 
karpot , a seed,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the 
mericarps,  which  are  hollow  in  front.)  A genus  of 
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Ctmodocea,  sim-o-do'se-a,  t.  (h/mn,  a sprmif, 
and  dob's,  a small  beam,  Gr.?)  A genus  of  Isopo- 
dous  Cru'taceans:  Section,  Sphieromtdes. 

Cymoi»oci  sim-o-do'she-a,  t.  A gmns  of  coral- 
line Zoopbitea,  in  which  the  stem  is  tubular;  an- 
nulled below,  united  above,  without  any  intern  tl 
partitions;  cylindrical,  filiform,  alternate,  or  op- 
posite. * 

Cymoid,  rim'oyd,  t.  (kyma,  and  eidot,  appearance, 
Gr.)  A body  having  the  form  of  a cyme. 

Cymophaxk,  sim'o-fane,  t.  {kyma,  a wave,  and 
jthnino.  I show,  Gr.)  The  name  given  to  the 
Chrysnboryl  by  Hauy. 

CYMOMLAMOl’8,  se-mof a-nnt,  n.{kymn . a wave,  and  I 
phaino,  I show,  Gr.)  Having  a wavy  floating  i 
light ; opalescent. 

Cymoptkrus,  se-mop'ter-ns,#.  {kyma,  and  pterem,  a 
wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants;  Order,  Umbclli- 
fene. 

CymoSjC,  se-mo'se,  i.  The  nnme  given  by  linnaat 
to  his  sixty-third  natural  order  of  plants,  includ-  { 
mg  such  as  have  their  inflorescence  in  the  form  of  ’ 
a cyme. 

Cymose,  sim-ose',  or  si'mose,  a.  Containing  a cyme ; 
in  the  form  of  a cyme. 

CYNAiprs,  se-ne'dus,  t.  ( cynardo , a name  given  by  1 
the  ancients  to  one  of  the  sj  erica  ) A genus  of 
fishes  in  which  the  preoperculum  is  crenated  ; the  | 
caudal  fin  rounded ; dorsal  and  an  il  fins  naked 
and  without  scab's;  pectoral  nl  ventral  fii.s 
rounded;  the  mouth  small:  Family,  Chactodonidw. 

CYKAILDRUS,  se-nav-lu'rus,  t.  ( kyon , a dog,  and 
| ailouros,  a cat,  Gr.)  The  Hunting- leopards,  of 
which  there  are  an  African  and  :in  Indian  species. 
They  are  so  named  from  the  daws  being  less  re- 
tractile than  in  the  cats,  and  blunted  almost  to 
the  same  extent  as  those  of  the  dog, 

Cy MARCHE,  »e-nan'ke,  t.  ( kynaachc,  fmm  kyon, 
and  ancho,  I strangle,  Gr.)  In  Nosology,  a genus  j 
of  diseases,  comprehending  several  kinds  of  an 
inflammatory  character,  particularly  inflammation 
of  the  throat. 

Cynanchcm,  se-nanTcum,  $.  {kyon,  and  ancho,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  some  of  the  | 
species.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  I 
or  sub -shrubs,  generally  twining:  Order,  Aaclepia-  l| 
dear,  or  Asclepiadacew. 

CYKamTHROPY,  se-nan'Mrop-e,  s.  {kyon,  and  on- 
thcopos,  a man,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a variety  of  i • 
mania,  in  which  the  patient  thinks  himself  trails- 
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formed  into  a dog,  and  imitates  its  bark  and 
! habits. 

Cynapium,  se-na'pe-um,  *.  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  plant  .£thusa  Cynapium. 

Cynara,  sin'a-ra,  t.  (kyon,  Gr.  from  the  hard,  stiff 
spines  of  the  involucrum,  which  resemble  the  teeth 
of  a dog.)  The  Artichoke,  a genus  of  plants,  one 
of  the  species  of  which,  C.  tcolymtu,  is  a well- 
known  garden  esculent : Suborder,  Tubuliflorap. 

Cynaraceois,  siu-a-ra'shus,  a.  lielonging  to  the 
genus  Cynara. 

Cyn  AKCToMACiir,  ain-drk-tom'a-ke,  *.  (kyon,  ark- 
I tot,  a hear,  and  macho,  a tight,  Gr.)  Bear-bait- 
ing with  a dog. 

CrNAitlloultiM,  sin -a-ro'de - um,  t.  ( kyon,  and 
rhodon,  a rose,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a term  applied 
I to  a fruit  with  distinct  ovaria,  and  hard  in  dehiscent 
pericarps,  enclosed  in  the  fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx, 
as  in  the  Ro<e. 

Cynarocephaue,  sin-a-ro-H-f a-le,  a.  (cynara, 
the  artichoke,  and  keyhole,  the  head,  Gr.)  A 
name  which  is  sometimes  given  to  plants  of  the 
Artichoke  and  Thistle  kind. 

CTNEGETICS,  sin-c-jet'iks,  t.  The  art  of  training 
i and  burning  with  dogs. 

i Cynic,  sin'ik,  t.  (kyon,  Gr.)  A person  of  a snarling 
1 or  captious  disposition  ; a follow erol  Diogenes;  a 
] misanthrope. 

CYNIC,  sin'ik,  | a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 

Cynical,  sin'e-kal,)  dog;  brutal;  snarling;  sa- 
tirical; captious. 

| CynicaLLT,  sin'e-kal-lejeui,  In  a snarling  or  mia- 
j anthropic  manner. 

1 Ctnicalnebs,  sin'e-kal-nes,  t.  Momseness;  mis- 
' anthropic  disregard  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
* mankind. 

Cynicism,  rine-sizm,  t.  Churlishness;  morosenes*. 

CYNICS,  hin'iks,  t.  An  austere  sect  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophers, who  prided  themselves  on  looking  with 
contempt  on  everything  that  tended  to  iucrva.se 
national  aggrandisement or  soc‘al  enjoyment : they 
paid,  however,  some  deference  to  what  they  termed 
morality  and  virtue. 

CYNIC5PASM,  sin  ik-spdzm,  t.  (kyon,  a dog,  and 
tpatma,  a spasm,  Gr.)  A convulsion,  during 
which  the  patient  imitates  the  howling  of  doga. 

I Cynicthyb,  se-nik'/Ais,  t.  (kyon,  a dog,  ana  ichthyt, 
a fish,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
subfamily  Serranina- ; body  short  and  broad;  bead 
large ; mouth  obliquely  vertical  and  wide ; lower 
jaw  with  numerous  teeth,  all  of  the  same  length : 
Family,  Pcrcidw. 

Cykictis,  se-nik'tis,  s.  A small  animal  of  Sooth 
I Africa,  considered  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  civets  and  the  dogs:  beuce  the  name. 

Cy  nips,  sin'ips,  s.  (Latin  name  of  the  Dog-fly.)  A 
genus  of  insects:  Type  of  the  tribe  Cympsidea, 
and  family  Cynipsida:,  or  Gall-flies. 

CYN1PS1DE9,  se  n p'se-des,  a.  (ly/n/w,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A tribe  of  Hymcuopterous  insects,  allied 
to  the  Ichneumons.  With  few  exceptions  they  are 
small  insects,  having  the  antenna:  almost  always 
geuiculated,  and  sometimes  pectinated ; the  body 
sod  limbs  are  usually  ornamented  with  brilliant 
metallic  colours;  the  bind  legs  are  thickened  in  some 
species;  and,  according  to  Latreitle,  many  of  them 
have  the  power  of  leaping.  Like  the  Ichneumons, 
they  are  parasitical  in  the  larva  state;  and,  as  iu 
the  ants,  some  of  them  are  destitute  of  wings. 
i C\ NoCEPHALi'S,  se-uo-sef  a-lus,  $.  (kjUtt,  uml  ke- 
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phalo,  tho  head,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Baboons,  the 
heads  of  which  are  shaped  like  the  dog’s.  The 
term  is  restricted  by  Brisson  to  those  species  which 
have  a tail.  They  inhabit  the  forests  of  tropical 
Africa. 

CtnoiwN,  sin'o-don,  $.  (kyon,  and  odous,  a tooth, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  ; C.  dactylon , or  Dog's- 
tooth  Grass,  is  a British  perennial,  found  on  the 
sandy  shores  of  Cornwall : Order,  Graminacca*. 
Also,  a genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the  mouth  is 
oblique  and  enormously  large,  and  both  jaws  armed 
with  sharp  unequal  teeth  ; the  dorsal  fin  is  oppo- 
site to  the  commencement  of  the  anal  fin,  which 
is  very  long;  the  ventral  fin  is  extremely  small ; the 
lower  jaw  is  longest,  and  the  eyes  are  situated  at 
the  top  of  the  muzzle  : Family,  Salmonidse. 

CYNODONTICM,  sin-o-don'she-um,  a.  (kyon,  and 
odous,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Urn-mosses : ! 

Order,  Bryacefc. 

Cynoglobscm,  sin-o-glos'sum,  t.  (kyon,  and  glosta, 
a tongue,  Gr.  from  the  form  of  the  leaves  in  most 
of  the  species.)  Hound's-tongue,  a genus  of  tall, 
robust,  downy  plants,  soft  to  the  touch : Order, 
Boraginacee. 

Ctnooraphy,  se-nog'gra-fe,  a.  (kyon,  and  grapho,  ! 

I write,  Gr.)  A history  of  the  dog. 

Cynolybba,  sin-o- lis'sa,  t.  (kyon,  and  Ktta,  mad- 
ness, Gr.)  Hydrophobia,  or  canine  madness. 

Cynometra,  se-nom  e-trn.  a.  (kyon,  and  mefra,  a 
matrix,  Gr.  from  the  shape  of  the  pods.)  A g-nus 
of  Leguminous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  with 
bifoliate  leaves  and  red  flowers,  rising  from  the  I 
main  trunk  of  the  trees:  natives  of  Cochin-China 
and  the  East  Indies. 

Cynomorii'M,  sin -o-mo're-nm.  9.  (cynomorion,  ' 
chokeweed,  Lat.)  A genus  of  parasitical  plants  of  ! 
the  class  Rhizogens : Order,  Bnlnnophoracca*.  A 
drachm  of  the  powder  of  C.  coccinium  used  to  bo 
given  with  success  as  a dose  in  dysenteries  and 
hemorrhages. 

Cynopuoria,  sin-o-fo're-a,  $.  ( lynophoria , Gr.)  i 
The  time  of  gestation. 

Cynorexia,  Bin-o-n-k'se-a,  jr.  (kyon,  and  orexir, 
appetite,  Gr.)  Canine  appetite ; insatiable  hun- 
ger. 

Cynouriiiza,  sin-o-ri'zn,  (ky  i 1,  and  rhizn,  a 

root,  Gr.)  A genus  of  umbelliferous  plants:  Tribe, 
Pcucedanidte. 

Cynobciadiiim,  sin-os-se-ii’de-um,#.  (kyon,  kynot , 
a dog,  and  skindon , an  umbel,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
umbelliferous  plants,  consisting  of  glabrous  herbs, 
natives  of  America : Tribe,  SeselinefB. 

Cynosure,  sin'o-sure,  /.  (kynotoura,  dog’s-tail,  Gr.) 

In  Astronomy,  a constellation  near  the  north  pole, 
consisting  of  seven  stars,  four  of  which  are  disposed 
like  the  four  wheels  of  a chariot,  and  three  length- 
wise representing  the  beam  : sometimes  termed 
the  Chariot,  or  Charles's  Wain.  The  ancient 
Phoenicians  used  to  be  guided  in  their  voyages  by 
this  constellation,  from  which  cin  um  stance  it  has 
been  used  poetically  as  a point  uf  attraction. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  eytKXuie  of  wondering  eyes.—  Milton. 

Cynourub,  sin-o-u'rus,  $.  (kyon,  a dog,  and  oura, 
a tail,  Gr.)  Dog's-tail  grass,  a genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Graminaccx. 

Cy  ntiiia,  sin'tAc-a,  t.  In  Mythology,  one  of  the 
names  given  to  Diana,  as  Cyuthius  was  to  Apollo, 
from  Cyulhus,  a mountain  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
on  which  they  were  said  to  be  boru.  In  Zoology, 
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a subgenus  of  the  Asddia ; also,  a genus  of  Cole- 
opterous insects. 

Cyperacble,  ai-pe-ra'se-e,  a.  (cyperus,  one  of  the 
genera.)  The  Sedges,  a natural  order  of  Endo- 
genous plants,  consisting  of  grass-like  herbs  grow- 
ing in  tufts,  the  stems  of  which  are  never  hollow, 
and  are  generally  without  partitions  at  their  nodes; 
they  arc  often  angular ; the  leaves  arc  narrow  or 
tapered;  the  flowers  are  imbricated  solitary  bracts, 
of  which  the  lowermost  are  frequently  empty,  and 
called  glume*.  They  differ  from  the  grasses  in 
the  general  angularity  of  the  stems,  in  having  no 
diaphragm  at  the  articulations,  and  in  their  flowers 
being  destitute  of  any  other  covering  than  a single 
bract,  in  the  axil  of  which  they  grow,  except  in 
the  genera  Carex,  Uncinia,  and  Lhplacrum,  where 
two  opposite  glumes  are  added ; — calyx  none ; 
stamens  hypogenous ; anthers  fixed  by  their  base, 
entire,  and  two-celled ; ovary  one-seeded ; nut 
crustaooous  or  bony ; albumen  mealy. 

Cyperaceous,  si-pe-ra’shu-s,  a.  Belonging  to  tbe  ‘ 
order  Cypcrace®. 

Ctpkri'S,  si-pe'rus,  a.  (Latin  name)  A genus  of 
plants,  type  of  the  natural  order  Cypernec®. 

Cyphklle,  si-ful'le,  a.  (kyphos,  a tubercle,  Gr.)  In  j 
Botany,  a tuberculous  spot  on  the  under  surtuco 
of  the  thallus  of  lichens. 

Cypher. — See  Cipher. 

CiPHIA,  sif’e-a,  a.  ( kyphos , curved,  Gr.  from  the 
gibbous  nature  of  the  stigma.)  A genus  of  her- 
baceous plants  with  blue  or  red  flowers,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e : Order,  I^obeliacc®. 

CTPIIOMTIA,  si-fo-me-i'a,  a.  (kyphoa,  bent,  and 
myia,  a fly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects  : 
Family,  NoLacantha. 

Cypjiomsm,  si'fou-izm,  a.  An  ancient  mode  of 
punishment  or  torture  inflicted  on  criminals.  It 
consisted  in  rubbing  the  offender  with  honey,  and 
afterwards  fastening  him  to  a stake,  or  exposing 
him  in  a cage,  to  be  a prey  to  swarms  of  insects. 

CtphosU,  si-fo’sis,  s.  ( kyphoa , bent,  Gr.)  Cur- 
vature of  the  spine. 

Ct  I'll  US,  si'fus,  a.  ( lyphoa , bent,  Gr.)  A genns  of 
Weevils,  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  me- 
tallic colouring : Family,  Curculionid®. 

CTPRASA,  se-pre'a,  a.  (Cyprio,  one  of  the  names  of 
Venus.)  The  Cowry,  a genus  of  Molluscs,  type 
of  the  family  Cyprseid* : one  of  the  si^cies,  Cy- 
jtr/rn  mow.  tu , is  used  as  a coin  in  some  parts  of 
Africa. 

Cypk.ewa,  se-pre'de-a,  a.  A genus  of  Molluscs, 
the  shell  of  which  is  cypneform ; the  base  con- 
tracted; the  body  whorl  not  flattened  beneath; 
the  shell  cancellated ; the  aperture  of  equal  length  ‘ 
throughout;  with  a few  thick  teeth  on  the  pillar; 
lip  at  the  base. 

CypH.EFORM,  sip're-fawrm,  a.  Having  the  shape 
of  the  Cypnca,  or  Cowry  shells. 

CTPB.KIDE,  se-pre'e-de,  a.  (eyprttv*,  one  of  the 
genera,  frit.)  The  Cowries,  a family  of  marine 
Gasteropoda,  the  full-grown  shells  of  which  are 
involute,  highly  enamelled,  oval,  or  oblong,  more  j 
or  less  rounded  or  cylindrical,  with  a small  and 
embedded  spire;  nperture  longitudinal;  nearly 
straight  toothed,  or  plaited  on  each,  with  a groove  j 
or  channel  at  each  end;  inner  lip  flattened  or  i 
subconcave ; outer  lip  involute 

Ctpr.eim.*:,  sip-re'in-e,  a.  A subfamily  of  the  | 
Cypra’uhc,  or  Cowries,  including  those  genera 
which  have  the  inner  lip  striated  or  toothed.  | 
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Ctpralla,  sip-rel'la,  a.  A genus  of  Molluscs,  of 
the  Cowry  family,  in  which  the  shell  is  cypne- 
form ; the  inner  lip  thickened  above  into  a point 
as  lung  as  the  outer  lip : Subfamily,  Ovulinas. 

CypRwEOVa,  si-pre-o'va,  a.  (contracted  from  cypres- 
otvlum.)  A genus  of  the  Cowries,  in  which  the 
teeth  of  the  inner  lip  are  wanting,  being  repre- 
sented by  fine  raised  lines  on  the  back  of  the 
shell ; the  aperture  effuse,  and  the  top  of  the 
outer  lip  projecting  much : Subfamily,  Cyprrin®. 

CYPRiEOYL'LA,  sip-re-ov'u-la,  r (so  named  from  its 
combining  the  characters  of  cyjtrcrti  and  oru/n. ) 

A subgenus  of  the  Cowries,  resembling  the  cowry, 
but  having  the  front  end  of  the  columella  covered 
with  regular  cross  ribs,  the  base  internally  pro- 
duced into  an  acute-toothed  ridge,  pear-shaped, 
and  of  a pale-brown  colonr;  very  rare:  natives  of 
the  coast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cypress,  si  pres.  a.  The  common  name  of  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Cupressus,  but  more  particu- 
larly of  the  tree  Cupressus  Sempervirens,  common 
in  tbe  Levant : Order,  Pinace®.  Cypres*  Tur- 
pentine, a turpentine  obtained  by  wounding  the 
bark  of  the  tree  Pistacea  terebinthus. 

Cvpria,  sip're-a,  a.  (from  tbe  island  of  Cyprus.)  In  ' 
Mythology,  one  of  the  names  of  Venus. 

Cyprian,  sip're-an,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus ; — *.  a term  given  to  a prostitute. 

Cvpbicarpia,  sip-re-kdr'de-a,  *.  ( Cyprin , one  of  the 
names  of  Venus,  nnd  cordia,  the  heart,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  Molluscs,  the  bivnlve  shells  of  which  are 
elongated  and  inequilateral ; the  umbo  recurved 
forward ; two  cardinal  diverging  teeth  besides  the 
lamellar  tooth  ; ligament  very  long,  scarcely  pro- 
jecting ; abdominal  impression  sometimes  directed 
backwards. 

Cyprika,  sip-rin'a,  $.  ( Cyprin , one  of  the  names  of 
Venus.)  A genus  of  Molluscs,  the  bivalve  shells 
of  which  arc  equivnlve,  inequilateral,  obliquely 
cordate;  unibones  obliquely  curved;  hinge  with 
three  unequal  teeth,  approximating  at  the  base, 
snbdivaricate  above;  lateral  tooth  distant  Lorn 
the  hinge  on  the  anterior  side,  sometimes  obsolete ; 
nyinphal  callosities  large,  arched,  and  terminated 
near  the  umbones,  with  an  ovate  lunule ; ligament 
external : Family,  Venerid®. 

CYPRlNiE,  sip-rin'c,  a.  Swainson’s  name  for  a sub 
family  of  the  Salmonid®,  including  the  carps,  &c. 

Cyprine,  sip'rine,  a.  A mineral,  a cupreous  variety 
of  idocrase  of  a tine  blue  tinge,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tellunmarken,  in  Norway. 

Cyfrinida,  sip-rin'c- de,  a.  A family  of  Malacop- 
tcrygious  fishes,  of  which  the  carp  is  the  genua. 

CYPRINODON,  sip-rin'o-d'in,  a.  ( cyprittua , and 
odoua,  a tooth.)  A genus  of  fishes:  Family. 
Cypriuid®. 

CVPRINUB,  aip're-nus,  a.  (dedicated  to  the  Cypriar 
Venus.)  The  Carp,  a genus  of  Ashes,  type  ol 
the  family  Cyprin  id®.  The  carps  are  di-tinguisl.cd 
from  their  allied  genera  by  having  one  long  dorsal 
fin,  a small  mouth  devoid  of  teeth,  scales  of  largi 
size,  the  anal  and  dorsal  fins  large,  bony,  and  more 
or  li-ss  serrated,  and  the  gill  rays  being  three  in 
number.  The  common  carp,  C.  carpio , frequent- 
hikes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  and  leeds  on  worms  and 
insects.  A brace  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at 
Gatton,  in  England,  which  weighed  35  lbs.  In 
their  tenth  year  they  weigh  about  (3  lbs. 

Cypriot,  sip're-ot,  $.  An  inhabitant  of  Cyprus. 

Cypripelhum,  sip-re-pe  de-um,  s.  (kypria,  one  of 
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the  names  of  Venn*,  and  podion,  a slipper,  Gr.  in 
reference  to  the  elegant  slipper-like  form  of  the  I 
label  him.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  pe- 
rennial herbs : Order,  Orchidace®. 

CrPitlB,  si'pris,  s.  A genus  of  Entomostraca,  fur- 
nished with  only  six  feet,  and  having  two  antennae 
terminated  by  a bundle  of  sets  resembling  a pen- 
cil : Order,  Branchiopoda. 

Cyprus,  si'prus,  t.  (probably  corrupted  from  cypress , 
as  being  used  in  mourning.)  A thin,  transparent 
black  gauze. 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 

Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow.— Shake. 

CYPRUS  Powder,  si'prus  pow'dur,  s.  A cosmetic 
prepared  by  the  French  from  the  acrid  Aram. 

CYPSELA,  sip-scl'a,  s.  (kypecle,  a bee-hive,  Gr.)  In 
Botany,  a one-seeded,  one-celled  indehiscent  fruit, 
in  which  the  integuments  of  the  seed  do  not  cohere 
with  the  pericarp. 

Cypsklea,  sip-se'le-a,  s.  ( [kypsele , a bee-hive,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  capsule.)  A <*enus 
of  annual  plants,  natives  of  St.  Domingo:  Order, 
Portuloce®. 

Cypselurcs,  sip-se-lu'rus,*.  (kyjisele,  a hollow,  and 
ottra,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hying  fish,  resem- 
bling Exocetus  in  its  general  structure,  bnt  hav- 
ing the  mouth  furnished  with  barbels,  either  sim* 
pie  or  forked : Subfamily,  Kxocctin®. 

CYP8KLU8,  sip-sel'us,  s.  ( kypsellos , or  kypselos  of 
Ari?<tutle,  Gr.)  The  Swift,  a genus  of  Swallows : 
Family,  Hirundiuid®. 

Cyrena,  si-re'na,  s.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  in  which 
the  bivalve  shell  is  thick,  transversely  ovate,  and 
nearly  equilateral ; the  cardinal  teeth,  | ; lateral 
teeth  short,  thick,  and  obtuse,  £:  both  marine 
and  fluviatile. 

Cvkknias,  si-re'ne-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Cyrene, 
a Grecian  colony  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa; 
— s.  a native  of  Cyrene,  bnt  more  especially  ap- 
plied to  a sect  of  Epicureans  established  at  that 
place  by  Aristippus,  a disciple  of  Socrates. 

Cyrilla,  si-ril’ia,  s.  (in  honour  of  Prof.  Dominieo 
Cyril li  of  Naples.)  A genns  of  plants,  type  of 
the  natural  order  Cyrillace®. 

Cyhillack.e,  si-ril-la'se-e,  s.  (cyrilla,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A small  natural  order  of  Hypogynons 
Exogens,  consist  ing  of  shrubs  with  evergreen  loaves 
without  stipules,  and  regular  symmetrical  flowers 
usually  in  racemes ; petals  five,  hypogynons ; sta- 
mens five  or  ten,  hypogynotis;  ovary'  two,  three, 
or  four-celled;  style  short;  stigma  with  as  many 
lobes  as  there  are  in  the  ovary;  fruit  a drupe: 
natives  of  North  America. 

Ctriologic,  ser-e-o-Iod'jik,  a.  ( kyrios , chief,  and 
logits,  a discourse,  Gr.)  Relating  to  capital  letters. 

Cyrtaxdre.k,  ser-tan'dre-e,  s.  ( cyrtandria , one  of 
the  genera.)  A tribe  of  plants  of  the  order  Ges- 
neriaccflc,  in  which  the  seeds  have  no  albumen, 
the  fruit  wholly  free,  capsular,  and  baccate,  and 
the  calyx  inferior. 

CtRTAKDRIA,  ser-tan'dre-a,  s.  ( kyrtos , a curve,  and 
aner  andros , a male,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : ! 
Order,  Gesncriace®. 

Cv  RTAKTUC8,  ser-tan'tAus,  s.  ( kyrtos . curved,  and 
anthos,  a flower,  Gr.  from  the  tube  of  the  flower 
being  long  and  round.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Ainaryllidace®. 

Cyrtocarpa,  ser-to-kdr'pa,  ».  ( kyrtos , gibbous,  and 
tarpos,  fruit,  Gr.  in  reference  to  five  gibbosities 
above  the  fruit.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  < f 
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a tall  tree,  a native  of  New  Spain : Order,  Tere-  i 
binthacese. 

CruTOPHTLLUM,  ser-to-fil'lnm,  s.  (hprios,  curved, 
and  phyllon , a leaf,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  leaves 
of  one  of  the  species  being  convex  on  the  upper 
side.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  hardy 
luctescent  trees  with  opposite  leaves,  and  a corym- 
bose inflorescence : Order,  Logo  mace®. 

Cyrtopodiom,  ser-to-po'de-um,  s.  (kyrtos,  a curve, 
and  pout,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Orchid  ace®. 

Cvutosis,  ser-to'sis,  s.  (kyrtos,  crooked,  Gr.)  A 
term  used  by  the  ancieuts  for  recurvation  or 
crookedness  of  the  spine. 

Cyrtotropis,  ser-tot'ro-pis,  s.  (kyrtos,  cun'ed,  and 
tropis , a carina,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  carina  of 
the  flower,  which  is  much  curved.)  A genus  of 
tall,  twining,  Leguminous  herbs,  with  loose  axil- 
lary racemes  of  flesh-coloured  flowers,  and  long, 
pendulous,  many-seeded  legumes : Tribe,  Pha- 
sed e®. 

CYRTU0,  ser'tua,  «.  (kyrtos,  crooked,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Dipterous  insects:  Family,  Tanystorna. 

Cyssotib,  sis- sot  Ta,  l.  (kysos,  the  anus,  Gr.)  In- 
flammation of  the  anus. 

Cyst,  sist,  s.  A sac  containing  some  morbid  mat- 
ter. 

CrSTANTHE,  ses-tan'fAe,  s.  (kyste,  a chest  or  box, 
and  anthos,  a flower,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  close 
hood-like  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants  with  pale 
red  flowers,  natives  of  Van  Diemons  Land  : Or- 
der, Epicridacc®. 

Cystibrancuianb,  sis-te-brangTce-ans,  s.  (cystis, 
and  bronchia,  gills,  Gr.)  A family  of  Crusta- 
ceans, the  respirating  organs  of  which  are  lodged 
in  vesicular  cavities. 

Cystic,  sis'tik,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  bladder,  j 
as  the  cystic  duct,  the  canal  leading  from  the  gall-  ] 
bladder.  Cystic  oxide,  a species  of  calculus  found 
in  the  bladder,  &c. 

CYSTIC ATNOB,  sis-te-kap'nos,  s.  (kystis,  a bladder, 
Gr.  and  kapnos,  one  of  the  Greek  names  for 
Fumitory,  in  allusion  to  its  bladdery  capsules.)  A 
genus  of  smooth  climbing  herbs,  with  small  race- 
mose white  flowers,  tipped  with  red : Order, 
Fumariace®. 

Cysticercus,  sis-te-ser'kus,  i.  (kystos,  and  k trios, 
a tail,  Gr.)  A cystose  bladder,  containing  an 
unattached  and  almost  solitary  animal. 

Cvstirrhaoia,  sia-tcr-ra'je-a,  s.  (kystis,  and  reg- 
ttyo,  I bnrst  forth,  Gr.)  Hemorrhage  from  the 
urinary  bladder. 

Cystis,  sis'tis,  s.  (kystis,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  the 
bladder. 

Cystites,  sis-ti'tes.  s.  (kystis,  the  bladder,  Gr.) 
Inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Cystitome,  sis-tit'o-me,  i.  (kystis,  and  tome,  a sec- 
tion, Gr.)  An  instrument  for  opeuing  the  capsule 
of  the  aystoline  lens. 

Cystocele,  sis-tos'se-le,  s.  (kystis,  and  kyle,  a tu- 
mour, Gr.)  Hernia  formed  by  tho  protrusion  of 
the  bladder. 

Cystotomia,  sls-to-to'me-a,  t.  (kystis,  acd  tome,  a 
sectir  n,  Gr.)  The  operation  of  cutting  ths  bladder 
for  the  extraction  of  a calculus. 

Ctsturapeb,  ais'tu-rnyps,  s.  A name  given  by 
Lindley  to  plants  of  the  order  Cytinace®. 

Cr  riiEKEA,  si/A-e-rc'a,  s.  (oneof  the  names  of  Venus.) 

A genus  of  Mollusca,  in  which  the  shell  is  bivalve, 
generally  smooth  and  glossy ; the  cardinal  teeth 
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£ ; Literal  tooth  which  is  placed  on  the  lateral 
side:  Subfamily,  Venerinas. 

Cttherina,  si/A-e-ri'na,)  a.  A genus  of  Entomos- 

Cvthebe,  sirt'e-re,  f traen,  furnished  with 
eight  simple  feet  terminating  in  a point,  and  two 
equally  simple  setaceous  ant  Mina?  composed  of 
fire  or  six,  furnished  with  scattered  hairs : Order, 
Branchiopods. 

CrnNACK.fi,  si-te-na'so-e.>  a.  One  of  the  orders 

CYTiKEiE,  ai-tin'e-e,  f of  the  Rhizogens  of 
Liudiev,  in  which  the  flowers  occur  in  spikes  at 
the  end  of  scaly  steins,  with  a three  or  six -parted 
calyx ; the  anthers  opening  by  slits,  and  in- 
numerable ovules  growing  over  the  parietal  pla- 
centa:. 

Crrixi'8,  sit'e-mra,  s.  (Latin.  first  bod  of  the  pome-  I 
granate.)  A genus  of  Rhizogens  which  grow  as  I 
parasites  on  the  roots  of  the  cytisus,  in  the  south 
of  Europe:  Type  of  tho  natural  order  Cytinacea:.  j 


CrTlSlN,  mt-e  sin,  > $.  A poisonous  emetic,  ob-  1 

Cytissina,  sit-is'se-na,  1 tained  from  the  plants 
Cytisus  laburnum,  Arnica  moutnna,  &c, 

Cttiscs,  sit'e-sus,  s.  (from  Cythnus , one  of  the 
Cyclades,  some  of  the  species  having  been  first 
noticed  there)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants 
with  trifoliate  leaves  and  papilionaceous  yellow 
flowers.  The  common  broom,  C.  wpanw,  anil 
the  pea-tree,  C laburnum , are  well-known  BrilUti 
species:  Tribe,  Lotese. 

Czar,  zdr,  g.  A title  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ; a 
king  or  chief. 

CZARINA,  zd-rc'na,  *.  A title  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia 

Czarimax.  zd-rin'e-an.  ru  Belonging  to  the  Em- 
peror or  Empress  of  Russia. 

Cz  arisii,  zdr'ish,  a.  Relating  to  the  Czar  of  Rns-ia. 

Czarowitz,  zf/r'o-witz,  #.  The  title  of  tho  eldest  . 
eon  of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 


D is  the  fourth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  and 
the  third  consonant.  D is  a dental  articulation, 
formed  in  the  voice  by  applying  the  top  of  the 
tongue  to  the  forepart  of  the  palate,  and  then  part- 
ing them  with  a gentle  gust  of  the  breath,  the  lips 
meanwhile  being  open.  It  nearly  approaches  in 
sound  to  T.  In  English  it  is  always  uniform,  and 
in  no  case  quiescent  or  mate.  As  u numeral,  D re-  I 
presents  500,  and  with  a dash  over  it  thus,  J>,  it  | 
denotes  5000.  As  an  abbreviation,  D.  stands  for 
Doctor,  as  D.D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity;  D.T.,  Doctor 
of  Theology,  or  S.T.D.,  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  ; 1 
M.D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine;  A.D.,  Amo  Domini; 
D.D.I).  is  used  for  dot,  dient , dedicat;  D.D.D.D., 
for  ditjnum  Deo,  donum  dediL  In  Music,  it  is  the 
no  min  ul  of  the  second  note  in  the  natural  diatonic 
scale  of  C. 

Dab,  dah,  r.  a.  ( [dauber , Fr.)  To  strike  gently  with  i 
something  soft  or  moist ; to  slap ; to  box ; — r.  a 
blow  with  something  soft  or  moist ; a small  lump 
of  anything  moist  or  slimy  thrown  on  a person  or 
thing ; a gentle  slap  with  the  hand ; in  vulgar 
language,  an  expert  person.  In  Ichthyology,  the 
vulgar  name  for  the  flat  ray-fish,  Pleuronectcs 
liman  da : the  1’latessa  limanda  of  Fleming. 

Dah.kcka,  da  ho ‘she- a,  s.  (from  its  being  called  St. 
Dabnc**  Heath,  in  Ireland.)  Irish -wort,  a 

genus  of  plants,  a dwarf  shrub,  with  terminous 
mcomose  purple  flowers  : Order,  Eri  caeca?. 

Daiiri.e,  dab'bJ,  v.  a.  (dabbtJen,  Dut.)  To  smear; 
to  daub;  to  spatter;  to  besprinkle;  to  wet ; — r.  n. 
to  piny  in  water ; to  splash  or  throw  water  with 
the  hands;  to  move  in  water  or  mud  ; to  do  any 
thing  in  a slight,  superficial,  or  shallow  manner ; 
to  tamper. 

Dabbler,  dab ’blur,  I.  Ono  that  plays  in  water  or 
mud;  ono  that  never  goes  to  the  bottom  of  an 
a flair ; a superficial  meddler. 

Dabblixgly,  dub  bliug-le,  ad.  In  a slight  or  su- 
perficial manner. 

Dabster,  dab's  tur,  ».  A person  who  is  expert  at 
the  business  be  follows. 

Da  Cap«>,  da  ka'po,  s.  An  Italian  phrase,  rignify- 


DACE — DACRYOMA.  | 

ing  that  the  first  part  of  a tune  is  to  be  gone  over  : 
again  from  tho  beginning.  Ita  capo  are  frequently  '• 
joined  with  al  segno,  which  means  that  the  per-  j 
funner  is  to  return  and  commence  the  repeat  .it 
the  sign. 

Dace. — See  Leuciscns. 

Dacelo,  da'se-lo,  ».  (a  word  formed  by  transposing 
the  letters  of  the  word  Alcedo,  the  kingfisher.)  A 
large  species  of  Australian  birds,  nearly  allied  to 
the  Kingfisher. 

Dacian,  da 'ahe-an,  s.  A native  of  Daria,  the  ancient 
name  of  a country  north  of  the  Danube,  and  south 
of  Sarmatia; — a.  belonging  to  Dacia. 

DacXE,  dak'ne,  t.  ( daknos , a ravenous  animal,  Gr.)  ; 
A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Clavi-  j 
corn  os. 

Dacnis,  dnk'nis, ( dnkno , I bite,  Gr.  from  the 
sharp  conical  bill.)  A genus  of  birds,  the  Eln- 
lototl  of  the  Mexicans,  and  Pit- pit  of  Buff-n; 
the  forehead,  shoulders,  and  wings  are  of  a ce- 
rulean blue,  and  the  tail  black : Family,  Cont- 
rast res. 

Dackixa,  da-krin'a,  s.  ( dakryo , I weep,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Fungi : Tribe,  Gasteromyeetes. 

DaCRYCYSTALGIA,  dak-re-sis- taPje-a,  s.  ( dakryo , I 
weep,  kystis,  a sac,  and  algos , paiu,  Gr.)  Pain  in 
the  lachrymal  sac. 

DacrYMYCKS,  dak-re-mi'sis,  s.  ( dakryo , I weep, 
and  mykes,  a fungus,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  their  deli- 
quescent natnre.)  A genus  of  Fungi : Tribe, 
Hyinenomycetes. 

Dacryoadenai.GIA.  dak-re-'i-a-de-nal'je-a,  s.  ( da- 
kryo,, aden,  a gland,  and  olgos,  Gr.)  Inflammation 
of  the  lachrymal  gland. 

Dacryoblennorrii.ea,  dak-re-o-blen-no-ro'a,  s. 
(dakryo,  blenna.  mucus,  and  rhto,  I flow,  Gr.)  A 
flow  of  mucus  mingled  with  tears. 

Dacuyoh.kmoruiivsis,  dak-re- o- he-mo-ri'sis,  i. 
dikryo,  and  aima,  blood.)  A discharge  of  tears 
mingled  with  blood. 

Dacryoma,  dak-re-o'ma,  t.  (dakryo,  I weep,  Gr.) 

A diseased  state  of  the  lachrymal  duct  of  the  eye, 
by  which  the  tears  are  prevented  from  passing 
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into  the  now-,  and  therefore  trickle  over  the 

cheek. 

Dacryorhtt.«a,  dak-re-or-rc'a,  $.  ( dairy o,  and 
rAeo,  I How,  Gr.)  A flow  of  tears. 

Dactyl,  dsk'til,  t.  {duktylos,  a finger,  Gr.)  A 
poetical  foot.,  consisting  of  three  syllables,  the  , 
first  long  and  tlie  other  two  short,  aa  in  the  bones  , 
of  a finger. 

Dactylar,  dak'te-lar,)  a.  Relating  to  a dactyl ; | 

Dactylic,  dak'tc-lik,  ) consisting  of  dactyls. 

Dactylet. — See  Dactyl. 

DacTYLKTHRA,  dak-te-le'/Arn,  s.  {daktylos,  a finger,  , 
and  etheira,  hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Amphibious 
reptiles,  in  which  the  three  internal  toes  are  en- 
veloped in  a conical  homy  black  substance : Order, 
Anoura. 

Dactvli,  dak'te-li,  s.  The  priests  of  Cybele,  in 
Phrygia,  were  so  named  from  their  being  five  in 
number,  as  the  fingers  on  the  hand  are. 

Dactylic  a ph os,  dak-tc-le-kap'nos,  t.  {daktylos, 
and  kopnos , the  plant  Fnmilory,  Gr.  in  allusion  to 
the  divided  tendrils.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Fomariaeoe. 

Dactyl  18,  dak 'to- lb,  a.  ( daktylos , a finger,  Gr.  the 
divisions  of  its  head  having  sometliing  like  the  f irm 
of  i lie  fingers.)  Cooks- foot  (ira-s,  s genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Graminacefe. 

Dacia  list,  dak 'te- list,  s.  One  who  writes  flowing 
verses. 

Dactylites,  dak-tc-li'te*.  s. {daktylos,  a finger,  Gr.) 
Inflammation  of  the  finger. 

I DactylOA,  dak-te-lo'a,  s.  {daktylos,  Gr.)  A gums 
of  American  Saurian  reptiles : Family,  Iguanidse. 
i DaCTYLOCKRA,  dak-tc-lua'c-ra,  a.  {daktylos,  and 
keros,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  M alm  ost  mean 
insects:  Order,  Amphipodo. 

DaCTYI.OCTILM,  dak-te-lok'ahe-um,*  {daktylos,  and 
j olios,  eight,  Gr.  from  the  *|ukc*  being  digitate.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Graininncetc 

DacTYLOCLYPII,  dak-  til’o-glif,  s.  ( duktylios , a ring, 
j and  yrapho,  I engrave,  Gr.)  The  inscription  of 
the  name  of  the  aitist  on  a gem. 

I Dactylography,  dak-te-lug  gra-fe,  s.  The  sci- 
ence of  gem  engraving. 

Dactylology,  dak-te-k>l'o-je,  s.  {duktylos,  a fin- 
1 ger,  and  logos , a discourse,  Gr.)  Hie  act  or  art 
i of  communicating  ideas  or  thoughts  by  the  fingers, 
j Dactylomancy,  dak-til'o-man-sc.  s.  ( daktyliot , 
and  vmnUia,  divination,  Gr.)  A method  of  divi- 
nation practised  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  by  means  of  suspending  a ring  with  a 
thread  over  a round  table,  on  the  edge  of  which 
were  marked  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  the  ring 
by  its  vibration  pointed  to  certain  letters,  which, 
being  joined  together  in  words,  gave  the  answer 
to  what  was  asked. 

DactylopORA,  dsk-te-lop'o-ra,  s.  {duktylos,  and po- 
ros , a pore,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Corals  belonging  to 
the  subclass  Polyparia  mcmhranacea. 

DaCTYLoitekoI'S,  dak-te-lop'ter-us,  a.  ( dnktylos , 
and  ptervn,  a wing  or  fin,  Gr.)  In  Ichthyology, 
applied  to  a fish  which  has  tlie  inferior  rays  of 
its  pectoral  fins  partially  or  entirely  free. 

: Dactylopthri  s,  dak-te-lop'ter-us,  s.  A name 
given  by  Lacepide  to  a genus  of  fishes,  in  which 
i the  bead  is  flattened,  large,  and  long,  and  rises 
suddenly  from  a short  muzzle  ; the  body  covered 
with  large  scales;  the  preoperculum  armed  with  a 
strong  spine  ; and  the  subpectoral  rays  numerous 
and  enormously  large : Family,  Loricata. 


Dad,  dad,  > s.  {tod,  Welsh,  atta,  Goth.)  Fa-  j 

Daddy,  dad'de,  > thcr,  ns  expressed  by  children. 

Daddlk,  dad'dl,  r.  n.  To  walk  unsteadily,  like  an 
old  man  or  a child. 

Daddock,  dod'dok,  s.  Tlie  rotten  body  of  a tree. 

Dade,  dad,  r.  a.  To  hokl  up  by  leading-strings. — [ 
Seldom  used. 

The  little  children,  when  they  learn  to  go, 

Jty  painful  mothers  dad<tl  to  and  fro.—  Ih-aytrm. 

Dado,  da 'do,  s.  {dado,  Ital.)  In  Architecture,  the 
die  or  part  in  the  middle  of  the  pedestal  of  a co- 
lumn between  the  base  and  cornice ; also  used  to 
distinguish  that  part  of  an  apartment  between  tl»e 
plinth  and  the  impost  moulding. 

Dadal,  do 'dal,  a.  {dtedulus,  LatT)  Skilful;  varie- 
gated; various. 

D.edalea,  de-da Te-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dsrdnlua,  j 
the  ancient  mechanist,  from  the  artificial  - like  j- 
arrangement  of  its  sinuosities.)  A genus  uf 
Fungi : Tribe,  Hynirnomyc-etes. 

D.edalian. — See  Dedalian. 

D.v.mi  v,  de'me-a,  s.  (altered  from  the  Arabic  name 
of  one  of  the  species.)  A genu*  of  plants  with  , 
twining  stems,  opposite  cordate  leaves,  and  urn-  , 
bcllste  flowers:  Order,  Asclepiadaceae. 

D.kmonomaxia,  de-mo-no-ma'ne-a,  s.  {datmon,  a 
demon,  and  mania,  madness,  Gr.)  That  variety  1 
of  insanity  in  which  the  patient  imagines  himself  1 
possessed  by  devils,  or  is  under  the  ap{>rchenrioa  , 
of  their  machinations. 

Daff,  daf,  ) s.  {dauf,  Icel.)  A stujnJ  blockish 

Daffe,  dafffe,)  fellow. — Obsolete. 

And  when  this  jttpc  is  tnld  another  «lav, 

I shat  be  ha  Idea  a dojft  or  a cokenay.—  Ctumcer. 

Daff,  daf,  r.  a.  (local.)  To  daunt ; to  toss  aside; 
to  put  uft — Doff  is  now  used,  which  see. 

Dafflk,  daTfl,  c.  n.  To  betray  loss  of  memory. 

Daffodil,  daffo-dil,  s.  A species  of  tlie  gi  nus 
Karris- us,  in  which  the  flowers  arc  of  a pale  yel- 
low colour : the  I’scudo-KarcisMis  of  I.immus. 

Dafila,  daf  e-la,  s.  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  Anatimr,  or  River-ducks. 

Daft,  daft,  a.  Idiotic;  imbecile  in  mind. 

Dag,  dag,  i.  ( dague , Fr.)  A dagger;  a hand-gun;  I 
a pi.-tob — Obsolete. 

l>'yc  call  tltts  gun  a day  f—Dcnn.  dr  FleL 
(Sason.)  a slip  or  shml ; a leathern  hit  diet; — ! 
i\  a.  to  daggle ; to  cut  into  slips ; to  bun  ire. — 
Obsolete. 

Dagger,  dag'gur,  s.  (dugve,  Fr.)  A sliort  sword; 
a poniard.  In  Fencing  Schools,  a blunt  blade  uf 
iron  with  a Lasket  hilt.  Used  fo r defence.  In  Ty- 
pography, an  obelisk;  a mark  of  reference,  thus 
(t); — r.  a.  to  pincc  or  stab  with  a dagger.  Ii: 
Shipbuilding,  a piece  of  timber  that  crosses  all  the 
j -tippets  of  tlie  lulgevays  to  keep  them  together. 
Dugyer-kmtss,  son  (times  termed  lodging  k$u*s,  in 
a ship,  certain  pieces  whose  side  arms  cast  down 
mid  bolt  through  the  clamp.  Dogger  money , a 
sum  of  money  formerly  paid  to  justices  of  the 
jk-ucC  in  the  north  of  Kngland  to  provide  arms 
against  marauders. 

Daggers  draw  ing,  dag'gurz-draw-ing,  s.  Tlie  act 
of  drawing  daggers;  upp.oach  to  open  violence. 

Daggle,  dag  gl,  v.  a.  To  trail  through  mire  or 
water;  to  beuiire;  to  dirty  ; — ir.  n,  to  run  through 
wet  or  diiL 

Dagglliaii.,  dag'gl-tale,  ^ it.  Bemired;  be- 

Daggi.ktailkd,  dag'gl-Uyld,)  hpaltcied;  triiled 
in  mud. 
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I Daglock,  daglok,  t.  A word  u«ed  in  some  places 
for  the  befouled  locks  of  a sheep’s  tail. 

Daqon,  da'gon,  t.  {dag,  a fish,  Heb.)  In  Mythology, 
one  of  the  principal  divinities  of  the  ancient  Phoe- 
nicians and  Syrians.  He  was  represented  as  half 
I man  and  half  fish.  Considerable  mystery  rests 
on  the  character  of  this  god,  and  the  nature  of  the 
{ worship  paid  him,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  1 
been  the  only  fish -deity  of  the  Syrians.  Besides 
their  Astergates,  the  Babylonians  had  a tradi- 
tion, according  to  Berosos,  that,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  history,  an  extraordinary  being, 
called  Cannes,  having  the  body  of  a fish,  with 
the  head,  hands,  and  voice  of  a man,  emerged 
from  the  Erythraean  Sea,  appeared  in  Babylon, 
and  taught  the  rude  inhabitants  the  nse  of  letters, 
arts,  religion,  law,  and  agriculture;  that,  after 
long  intervals  of  time,  other  similar  beings  np- 

Ipeared,  and  taught  them  the  same  valuable  les- 
sons as  Cannes  had  done ; and  that  the  last  was 
called  Cdagon,  considered  by  Selden  as  the  Dugon 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 

Dag  swain,  dag'swane,  $.  A kind  of  coarse  woollen 
| carpeting. 

1 Dagtailed.— See  Dagglctailed. 

. Daoubrbbotypb,  da-ger'ro-tipc,  a.  (named  after 
M.  Daguerre,  tho  discoverer.)  A process  by  which 
delineations  of  views,  portraits,  &c.  arc  taken  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  by  means  of  reflection  from 
the  images  themselves,  when  illuminated  by  a \ 
strong  solar  light  on  a prepared  plate  in  a camera  ■ 
obscuro. 

Dahlia,  dal'e-a,  t.  (in  hononr  of  Andrew  Dahl,  a 
Swedish  botanist,  and  pupil  of  Lirmams.)  A 
genus  of  Composite  plants,  extensively  cultivated 
as  large  and  richly-coloured  garden  flowers.  It  ! 
is  the  Georgina  of  Wilidenow  and  other  continental 
botanists,  natives  of  Mexico;  Suborder,  Tubuliflorsa. 

1 Da iilink,  dal'ine,  a.  A name  given  by  Payen  to 
the  inuline  extracted  by  him  from  the  tuberous 
roots  of  the  dahlia. 

Daily,  da'le,  a.  (dcegUe,  Sax.)  Happening  every  t 
day,  or  very  frequently;  dono  every  day; — ad. 
every  day;  very  often. 

; Daint,  daynt,  a.  {dam,  old  Fr.)  Something  of  ex- 
quisite taste;  a dainty; — a.  delicate;  elegant. — 
i Obsolete. 

Ne  poet’s  wit,  that  passeth  painter  Carre 
In  picturing  the  purls  of  beauty  daynt—  Spenser. 
Daintily,  danc  te-le,  ad.  Elegantly;  delicately; 
deliciously;  pleasantly;  nicely;  ccremouionsly ; 
i scrupulously. 

I Daintiness,  danc'tc  ncs,  s.  Delicacy;  softness; 
elegance;  nicety;  deliciousness ; fastidiousness; 
ceremoniousness;  scrupulosity. — Seldom  used  in 
the  last  three  senses. 

Of  sand,  and  lime,  and  clny,  Vitruvius  hath  discoursed 
{ without  uuy  lioiidtiwM  — H'utton. 

' Daintly,  daynt  r)e,  ad.  Deliciously. — Obsolete. 

1)  vintrlll,  dane'tril,  s.  A delicacy. — Obsolete. 
Dainty,  dane’te,  a.  (from  dam,  old  Fr.)  Pleasing 
to  the  pulato ; of  exquisite  taste ; delicious ; deli- 
cate; of  acute  sensibility;  nice;  squeamish;  soft; 
luxurious ; tender ; scrupulous  ; ceremonious ; 
elegant;  languishing!/,  or  effeminately  beautiful; 

I affectedly  fine ; — t.  something  nice  or  delicate ; a 
I delicacy ; something  of  exquisite  taste ; a word  of 
fondness. — Seldom  used  in  the  last  sense. 

Why,  that's  my  dainty  ; I shall  miss  thee; 

Hut  yet  thou  Bbnit  have  freedom.—  Shal s. 
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Dairt,  da're,  $.  (dut,  Swed.)  The  occupation  or 
art  of  making  various  kinds  of  food  from  milk ; 
the  place  where  milk  is  manufactured ; pasturage; 
milk  farm ; ground  where  milk  cattle  are  kept. 

Dairy-house,  da're-bows,)  s.  A room  or  house 

Dairy-room,  da're- room,  ) connected  with  a farm 
in  which  milk,  cheese,  &c.  are  kept. 

Dairy-maid,  da'rc-made,  t.  A female  servant 
whose  business  is  to  manage  tho  milk  in  a dairy,  j 

Dais,  da  is,  t.  (French.)  A name  formerly  given  ! 
to  the  chief  seat  at  the  principal  table  in  a ba- 
ronial ball,  usually  covered  with  hanging  of  tapes- 
try or  carpeting;  also,  to  tlte  raised  portion  of  the 
floor  which  extends  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
dining-hall.  Also,  a genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Thymelacea?. 

Daisied,  da'zid,  a.  Full  of  daisies;  adorned  or 
spread  with  daisies. 

Daisy,  da'ze,  a.  {tlctgea-ege,  the  day's- eye,  Sax.)  | 
The  common  name  of  the  well  known  plants  and  ; [ 
flowers  of  the  genus  Beilis,  the  gowan  of  Scotland. 
The  common  or  mountain  daisy;  B.  ptrennis , the 
cultivated  variety;  B.  hortenaia,  garden  or  large  | 
double-flowered ; B.  Jistdoaa,  double-quilled  ; B. 
prviifera,  or  Hen  and  Chicken,  are  British  species; 
the  foreign  are  the  svlvestra,  or  large  Portugal,  and 
the  annual,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Dakf.k-hen,  da'kur-hcn,  a.  The  female  Com-  ! 
craik  or  Landrail,  Crex  pratenai*. — Old  word. 

Da kir,  da'kur,  $.  A term  n-cd  in  our  statutes  fur 
the  twentieth  part  of  a last  of  hides. 

Dai.iieugia,  dal-ber'je-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Nicholas 
Dalberg,  a Swedish  botanist.)  A genus  of  legu- 
minous plants,  consisting  of  cliinbiug  shrubs  and 
trees,  with  impart- pinnate  leaves  and  papilioua- 
ceous  flowers : Type  of  the  tribe  Dalbergiea?. 

Dai.ueiigie.e,  dal-ber-jc'c,  a.  (Dalbergin,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A tribe  of  Leguminous  plants,  in 
which  the  corolla  is  papilionaceous  and  perigy- 
uous;  the  stamens  variously  connected ; embryo 
with  the  radicle  bent  back  npo.i  the  edge  of  the 
cotyledons,  which  are  thick;  legumes  one  or  two- 
seeded  and  indchiscent:  Suborder,  Papilionaces. 

DalatUR,  da-la'abe-ag,  $.  A genus  of  tho  Squa- 
liiuc,  or  typical  Sharks,  characterized  by  having 
no  $]  iracles;  two  dorsal  fins,  the  posterior  adi- 
pose; one  anal  adipose  fin;  tail  large,  vertical, 
equally  divided,  and  lunate ; the  snout  having  its 
base  angulatcd;  teeth  unequal,  acute,  and  disposed 
in  different  dire  lions;  the  skin  finely  tubcrcuMed. 

Dale,  dale,  a.  ( dalei , Goth.)  A low  lying  place 
between  two  bills ; a vale  or  valley. 

DaLRA,  da'Ie-a,  I.  (in  honour  of  Thomas  Dale,  a 
botanist  of  the  last  century.)  A germs  of  Legu- 
minous plants,  consisting  of  American  herbs  with 
impari-pintiatc  leaves  and  white  or  blue  flowers, 
disjowsed  in  pedunculated  spikes : Suborder,  Pupi- 
lionaceie. 

Dalkciiamtia,  da-le-shsm'pe-a,  a.  (in  honour  of 
James  Dalechamp,  a French  botanist,  who  die  1 in 
1588.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Eupborbiaceuj. 

Dalian  Problem,  da'lc-sn  prob'lem,  a.  The 

i duplication  of  the  cube,  or  finding  the  side  of  a 

I cube  which  shall  be  double  that  of  another  cube, 
is  so  called  from  the  story  that  the  Italians, 
during  a pestilence,  were  ordered  by  the  oracle  to 
produce  a cubical  altar  double  of  the  one  which 
then  existed.  They  applied  to  the  school  of  Plato 
at  Athens,  but  the  problem  eluded  all  the  efforts  of 
that  learned  body. 
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Dai.IBARDA.  dal-e-bdrd'a,  a.  A genus  of  herb*- 
c-  ous  or  shrubby  plants,  with  petiolate  or  simple 
leaves,  and  scape-lormed  one-flowered  peduncles, 
or  panicles  of  flower* : Order,  Rosacea:. 

Dalliance,  dal'le-ans,  s.  Interchange  of  caresses; 
acta  of  fondness ; conjugal  conversation ; delay  ; 
procraatination. — Unusual  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Y ou  use  tliia  (LilLiarec  to  excuse  your  breach  of  pro- 
mise.— Skaks. 

Dallier,  dalTe-ur,  *.  A trifler;  a foudler. 

Dallop,  dallop,  a.  A tuft  or  clump. — Obsolete. 

Dally,  dal  le,  c.  n.  {dollen,  Dut.)  To  trifle;  to 
amuse  one's  self  with  idle  play ; to  lose  time  in 
trifles  ; to  procrastinate  idly  ; to  play  the  wanton ; 
to  exchange  caresses ; to  fondle ; to  sport ; to 
play ; to  delay ; — v.  a.  to  put  off ; to  defer ; to 
amuse  till  a proper  opportunity. — Seldom  used  as 
an  active  verb. 

Dalmatica,  dal-mntV-ka,  t.  (Latin.)  A long 
w hite  gown  with  sleeves,  worn  by  deacons  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  over  the  alb  aud  stole. 

It  is  so  termed  from  a dress  originally  worn  in  Dal- 
matia, and  imported  into  Rome  by  the  Emperor 
Cotnmodus.  A similar  robe  was  worn  by  kings 
in  the  middle  ages  at  coronations  and  other  so- 
lemnities. 

Du.ofiijb,  dal'o-fis,  t.  A genns  of  Ashes,  belong- 
ing to  the  MuranuUc  or  Eel  family,  without  pec- 
toral tins;  d>  rsal  and  anal  flns  terminating  before 
they  reach  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  is  naked;  the 
former  a little  behind  the  head;  body  cylindrical; 
mouth  small : named  from  its  ophidcan  or  sc^cut- 
like  shape. 

Dai.toxia,  dal-to'ne-a,  8.  (in  honour  of  the  Rev. 
James  Dalton.)  A genus  of  Urn- mots  plants: 
Order,  Brjacca*. 

Dam,  dam,  b.  (from  dame , which  formerly  signified 
mother.)  The  mother,  as  applied  t*>  hearts  or 
other  inferior  animals;  in  contempt,  a human  mo- 
ther; (dome,  Fr.)  a crowned  man  in  the  game  of 
draughts;  {dam,  Dut.)  a mole  or  bank  to  conflne 
or  act  as  a fence  against  water; — t?.  a.  ( demvum , 
Sax.  dammeny  Dut.)  to  confine  or  shut  up  water  1 
by  moles  or  dams ; to  confine  or  restrain : used  1 
by  Shakspcre  of  fire,  and  by  Milton  of  light. 

The  more  thou  tfumm'R  it  up,  the  more  it  bums.— £haks. 
Moon!  if  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mints. — MUon. 

In  Law,  a boundary  or  confinement  within  the 
bounds  of  a person’s  own  properly  or  jurisdiction. 

Dama,  da'ma,  8.  (I-atin.)  The  fallow-deer. 

Damage,  dam'ij,  s.  ( dominate , Fr.)  Mischief; 
hurt ; detriment ; loss ; mischief  suffered ; the 
value  of  mischief  done;  reparation  of  damage; 
retribution; — r.  a.  to  injure;  to  impair;  to  huit; 
to  harm ; — r.  n.  to  receive  mischief  or  injury ; to 
be  impaired.  Damage  cleer , {duvma  cleri corum, 
Lat.)  a fee  which  was  assessed  on  the  tenth 
part  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  twentieth 
part  in  the  King’s  Bench  and  Exchequer,  out  of 
all  damages,  exceeding  five  marks,  recovered  in 
these  courts  in  all  actions  in  the  case  of  covenant, 
trespass,  battery,  &c.,  and  given  originally  to  the 
pruthonotuiies  and  their  clerks  for  drawing  special 
writs  and  pleadings.  Abolished  by  stal.  17  Car. 
II.,  c.  6,  s.  2. 

Damageable,  dam'ij -a-bl,  a.  That  may  he  im- 
paired or  hurt;  susceptible  of  injury;  mischievous; 
pernicious. 

Dam  auk-feasant,  dam'ij-fcz'ant,  ».  An  old  law 
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term  for  doing  hurt  or  damage,  as  the  cattle  of  j 
one  person  entering  the  grounds  of  another,  nnd 
there  feeding,  or  otherwise  spoiling  the  crops,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  owner:  be  may  distrain  I 
them  till  satisfaction  be  made  for  the  injury  he 
has  sustained. 

Damages,  dam'e-jes,  a.  pL  In  Law,  the  amount  i 
of  money  assessed  upon  a defendant  as  a remune- 
ration to  the  plaintiff  for  the  injury  which  he  has 
sustained,  as  for  a battery,  false  imprisonment, 
trespass,  breach  of  promise.  See, 

Damalis,  da-ma'lis,  a.  (Greek,  a young  cow.)  A 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  considered  by  Major  Smith 
as  intervening  between  the  sheep  and  oxen;  they 
arc  large,  and  usually  have  the  first  vertebra  of 
the  back  much  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the 
spine.  They  were  formerly  classed  with  the  an- 
telopes: Order,  Ruminnntia. 

Damar,  da'mor,  a.  A mixture  of  the  yellowish  oil 
obtained  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  Goman  um  microcarp  tun  and  Chinese  var- 
nish. In  the  naval  yards  it  is  mixed  with  a little 
white  chalk,  and  used  with  oakum  made  of  the 
bark  of  reeds,  to  fill  up  the  seams  in  ships  aud 
boats,  in  which  it  soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone. 

Damascene. — See  Damson. 

Damask,  dam'ask,  a.  (after  Damaacua , where  it  wus 
first  made.)  A fine  description  of  silk  or  linen 
doth  of  thick  texture,  with  elaborate  flowers  or 
figures,  I *.nen  damask,  for  table-cloths  and  nap- 
kins, is  extensively  manufactured  at  Dunfermline 
in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland : red  colour,  from  the 
damask  rose.  Damask  steel,  a fine  kind  of  steel 
from  the  Levant,  of  a streaky  mottled  appearance, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  sword  and 
scimitar  blades.  Damask  rase,  the  variety  of  the 
rose,  Rosa  cent  if  alia , or  Hundred-leaved  rose. 
Damask  water , perfumed  water ; — r.  a.  to  form 
flowers  on  stuffs;  to  variegate;  to  diversify;  to  i 
adorn  steel-work  with  figures. 

Damaskeen,  dam-ask-keeu',)  c.  a.  {dama*qtnner%  [ 

Damabkkn,  dam 'ask-kin,  ) Fr.)  To  orua-  ; 

meut  steel  with  inlaid  gold  or  silver : used  chiefly 
for  sword  blades,  locks  of  pistols,  &c. 

Damaskeening,  dain-ask-kmi'ing,  a.  The  actor 
art  of  adorning  iron  or  steel,  by  making  incisions, 
and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  silver  wire. 

Damask  in,  dam’ask -kin,  s.  A sabre,  so  called  frurn 
being  first  manufactured  at  Damascus. 

Damabomum,  da-ma-so'ne-utn,  a.  (tlamno,  I take 
away  or  diminish,  Gr.  from  its  being  reputed  as 
efficacious  in  rouiov  ng  the  effects  of  the  venom  of 
the  Sea-dog.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Alia-  • 
maces. 

Damabbin,  da  mns'sin,  a.  Damask  woven  with 
gold  and  silver  flowers. 

Dame,  dame,  a.  (French.)  A lady;  formerly  a title  j 
of  honour  to  a woman,  now  generally  applied  to  | 
the  mistress  of  a family  in  the  humbler  walks  of  I 
life;  frequently  used  in  poetry  for  a woman  of  rank. 

Dame’s  Violet,  daymz  vi'o-let,  a.  The  Rocket, 
the  common  name  given  to  certain  species  of  cru- 
ciferous plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Hesperia. 

Damiambtb,  da'me-an-i'ts,  a.  A religious  sect, 
disciples  of  Damian,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
sixth  century ; they  disowned  any  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  professed  one  single 
nature,  incapable  of  any  change,  yet  they  called 
God,  tlie  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Dammara,  dam-ma'ra,  a.  The  Dammar-pine,  a , 
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genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees,  one  of  which, 
the  Cowdie-pine  of  New  Zealand,  grows  perfectly 
straight  to  tho  height  of  oue  hundred  feet  or 
more,  and  yields  wood  of  the  beat  description  for 
masts : Older,  l’inacec. 

Dam ma kin,  datn'rnd-rin,  a.  A resinous  substance 
from  the  Dammar- pine. 

Dammkh-tkek,  dum'mer-tre,  s.  The  name  given 
iti  the  Buiinose  country  to  the  Indian  copal-tree, 
Vat erin  Indica:  Order,  Dipterocarpo. 

Damn,  dam,  r.  a.  (dumner,  Fr.  damno,  Lat.)  To 
doom  to  eternal  torments  in  a future  state;  to 
procure  or  cause  to  be  eternally  condemned : to 
condemn ; to  curse ; to  censure ; to  hoot  or  hiss 
any  public  performance,  as  a mark  of  its  worth- 
lessness ; to  explode ; a term  of  execration. 

Damnable,  dam'na-bl,  a.  Deserving  damnation; 
worthy  of  eternal  punishment;  censurable;  con- 
deninahle : sometimes  used  in  a low  and  ludicrous 
sense  for  something  odious,  detestable,  or  pernicious. 

Damns BLKKStt,  dam'na-bl-nes,  a.  The  state  or 
quality  of  deserving  damnation. 

Damnably,  dain'na  ble,  ad.  In  a manner  to  in- 
cur eternal  punishment,  or  to  deserve  condemna- 
tion: in  a vulgar  sense,  detestably;  odiously. 

Damn  AC  ARTHUR,  dam-na-kan  tAus,  a.  (damnao,  I 
a mque  r,  and  akanthoa,  a spine,  Gr.  in  reference 
to  the  strong  opposite  thorns.)  A genus  of  East 
Indian  plants  : Order,  Ciuchonacc*. 

Damnation,  dain-na'shun,  t.  Exclusion  from  di- 
vine mercy;  condemnation  to  eternal  punishment. 

DaMNATORT,  dam'na  tur-e,  a.  Containing  a aeu- 
tence  of  condemnulion. 

Damn ed,  dnmd,  a.  Hateful ; detestable ; abhorred ; 
abominable : chiefly  used  in  a vulgar  manner. 

Damnific,  dam-nif  ik,  a.  Procuring  loss ; mischie- 
vous. 

Damnify,  dain'ne-fi,  e.  a.  (damnifico,  Lat.)  To 
injure  or  damage ; to  cause  loss  or  injury  to ; to 
hurt;  to  impair. 

Damninonesr,  dam'uir.g-ncs,  a.  Tendency  to  pro- 
duce damnation. 

Damons. — See  Hyrax. 

I) ami*,  damp,  a.  (Dutch.)  Moist;  inclining  to  wet; 
not  completely  dry ; humid;  dejected;  sunk;  de- 
pressed ; — ».  moist  air ; fog ; moisture ; a noxious 
vapour  exhaled  from  the  earth ; dejection ; de- 
pression of  spirit ; — p.  a.  to  wet ; to  moisten  ; to 
make  humid ; to  depress;  to  deject ; to  chill;  to 
make  dull ; to  weaken  ; to  abate  ; to  discourage ; 
to  abate  motion. 

Damper,  damp  ur,  *.  That  which  chills  or  re- 
strains; a Hap,  or  sliding  piece  of  iron,  which, 
being  raised,  depressed,  or  more  or  less  drawn  out, 
increases  or  lessens  the  draught  of  air  in  the  flue  of 
a furnace;  a part  in  a piano-forte,  covered  with 
soft  leather,  by  which  the  sound  is  deadened. 

Dampieka,  dam-pe'ra,  t.  (in  memory  of  Capt. 
Dampier,  the  celebrated  circumnavigator.)  A 
genus  of  Australian  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or 
sub-shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  blue  or  pur- 
ple Howcrs:  Order,  Goodeniacex. 

Dampish,  damp  ish,  a.  Moist;  inclining  to  wet. 

Dampisiily,  damp  Ish-le,  ad.  In  a manner  mo- 
derately damped. 

Dampisiinkrr,  damp'ish-nea,  a.  TcnJency  to  wet- 
ness; fogginess;  moisture. 

Dampness,  dsmp’nes,  f.  Moisture;  fogginess. 

Dampy,  damp'e,  a.  Moist;  damp;  dejected; 
gloomy;  soirowfuL 


Damsel,  dam'zel,  i.  (damoiseUe,  Fr.)  A young 
woman ; a girl ; (formerly,  this  term  was  applied 
i indiscriminately  to  the  yuunger  branches  of  dis- 
tinguished families  of  either  sex.) 

Damson,  dam 'son,  a.  (altered  from  the  older  name, 
damascene,  the  Dnmnscus  plant.)  A variety  of 
the  Promts  domestics,  a small  black  plum. 

Dan,  dan,  a.  (don.  Span.)  The  old  term  of  honour 
for  men,  equivalent  to  master. — Obsolete. 

Dam  Chaucer,  well  of  English  uud*  filed.— Spenser. 

Danace,  da-na'se,  or  da'nasc,  a.  (dnnoke,  Gr.)  A 
small  ancieut  Persian  coin;  also,  the  name  of 
the  obolus,  which  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dead  to  pay  Charon's  fare. 

DaNjEA,  da'ue-a,  s.  ( dance , a kind  of  laurel,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  order  Danxcex. 

Dan.eace.e,  day-ne-a'se-e,  a.  An  order  of  fern-like 
j Acrogens,  having  the  habit  of  dorsiferous  ferns, 

i but  distinguished  by  ringleas  dorsal  spore-cases, 

I which  are  combined  in  masse-,  and  splitting  irre- 
gularly by  a central  cleft.  They  are  all  tropical 
I plants,  and  some  of  them  are  trees. 

Danais,  ds-ns'is,  a.  (dunes,  the  laurel  of  Alexan- 
nndria,  which  it  resembles.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  climbing  or  straggling  shrubs,  wrh 
fragrant  orange- coloured  flowers,  natives  of  the 
Mauritius : Order,  Cinchonacex. 

Dance,  dsns,  v.  n.  ( darner , Fr.)  To  move  in  mea- 
sure ; to  trip  or  move  with  steps  correspondent  to 
the  sounds  of  music;  to  move  nimbly;  to  leap 
and  frisk  about ; to  dance  attetuhmee , to  wait  with 
suppleness  and  obsequiousness ; — p.  a.  to  make  to 
1 dance;  to  put  into  a lively  motion; — i.  a motion 
or  tripping  about  of  one  or  many,  agreeing  with 
j the  measure  or  sounds  of  music ; a regulated 
movement  of  the  feet. 

1 Dancer,  dan'sur,  a.  One  who  practises  the  art  of 
i dancing. 

Dancing,  danslng,  a.  The  act  of  moving  with 
| steps,  or  adjusting  the  motions  of  the  body,  to  tho 
sounds  or  measure  of  music. 

Dancing-master,  dans’iug-mas'tur,  a.  One  who 
I teaches  the  art  of  dancing. 

Dancing-school,  dans'ing-skool,  a.  A school  iu 
which  the  art  of  dancing  is  taught. 

Dandelion,  dan-de-li'nn,  a.  (corrupted  from  the 
French  name  dent-de-lion.)  The  common  and 
well-known  Composite  plant  Leontedon  taraxa- 
cum. It  has  powerful  diuretic  qualities,  and  has 
been  called,  in  consequence,  piaetUu,  in  French,  and 
by  its  equivalent  vulgarism  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, pies- the -bed.  The  blanched  leaves  have 

been  recommended  as  a winter  salad,  and  the 
roots  are  eaten  as  such  by  the  French;  when 
dried  and  ground  into  powder  they  aflbrd  a suL  :i- 
tute  for  coffee,  equal  to  that  of  the  chiccury  roots. 

Dander,  dan'dur,  v.  n.  To  wander  about. 

Dandipkat,  dan' de-prat,  a.  ( dandin , a ninny,  Fr.) 
A little  fellow  ; an  urchin ; a term  of  loudness  or 
contempt. 

Dandle,  dan'dl,  r.  a.  (dandelin,  Dut)  To  shake 
a child  on  the  knee,  or  in  the  hands,  to  please 
and  quiet  him;  to  fondle;  to  treat  as  a child;  to 
delay;  to  procrastinate. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two 
senses. 

C» plains  do  so  dandU  their  dnino*.  and  dally  in  tlie 

•in  i>  e.  tut  it  they  would  not  have  the  enemy  subdued. 


— Spenser. 

Handler,  dmd’lur,  s. 
children. 


Oue  who  dandles  or  fondles 
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DAN  DR  IF — DA  PII  IN.  DAPHNE— DARIC. 


| alkaline  nor  acid,  bat  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  I 
oxalic  acid. 

Daphne,  dafne,  a . In  Mythology,  one  of  the  i 

nymphs  of  Diana,  who,  on  being  pursued  l>y 
Apollo,  whose  love  she  hod  resisted,  invoked  the 
earth  to  swallow  her,  which  prayer  was  imme- 
diately granted  by  her  taking  root  in  the  ground 
and  being  changed  into  a laurel,  which  was,  from 
the  fable,  held  as  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  regarded  j 
as  tho  symbol  of  fame  and  glory. 

Dafiinel^eon,  daf  ne-le'on,  a.  (daphne,  the  laurel, 
and  elaion,  oil,  Gr.)  Oil  of  bay-berries. 

Dapiima,  dufne-a,  a.  The  Water-flea,  a genus  of 
the  Entoniostracans ; one  of  the  species,  Duplinia 
pulex,  tho  Monoculus  pulex  of  Linmcus,  is  a fa- 
vourite and  interesting  microscopic  object.  It  is 
extremely  prolific,  and  as  it  assumes  a rose  colour 
in  summer,  the  swarms  which  abound  in  stagnant 
water  often  impart  to  it  a deep  red  colour. 

Dapiinifuyllum,  daf-ne-fillum,  a.  (dajdine,  the 
laurel,  and  pity! Ion , a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants,  with  laurel- like  leaves  and  simple  axillary 
racemes  of  flowers;  u Javanese  treo : Order,  , 
R ham  name. 

Da  PH  kites,  daf-ui'tes,  a.  The  S purge-  laoreL 

Da  pi  per,  dap'e-fur,  a.  (d  deipea  Jerentlo,  Lat.)  An 
old  term,  originally  applied  to  a domestic  officer, 
who  was  clerk  or  steward  of  the  kitchen  ; but 
afterwards  to  the  chief  steward  or  heud  bail  hi'  of 
any  honor  or  manor. 

Dapper,  dap'pur,  n,  (Dutch.)  Little  and  active  ; 
lively  without  bulk;  pretty;  neat. 

Dapperlino,  dap'pur-Uug,  a.  A dwarf;  a dandi- 
prat. 

Dapple,  dap'pl,  cl  Murked  with  spots  of  various 
clours ; variegated;  streaked;  imbricated;  chiefly 
used  of  animals;  — v.  a.  to  streak;  to  vary ; to  i 
diversify  with  colours. 

Dappled,  dup'pld,  a.  Streaked ; of  different  co- 
lours. 

Dapsus,  dap'sus,  t.  (dap*,  Lat.)  A subgenus  of  ! 
Coleopterous  insects  which  live  iu  different  species 
of  fungi : Family,  Fungicula*. 

Daptus,  dap  t us,  s.  (dupto,  I consume,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Harp*- 
lidflB. 

Dardanelles,  d<fr 'da- nclz,  *.  Fortifications  erect-  , 
od  on  both  sides  of  the  Helle-pont,  or  narrow  strait 
connecting  the  sea  of  Marmora  with  the  .Egean, 
and  whicli,  from  these  erections,  is  now  termed 
the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Dare,  dare,  r.  n.  (dearran,  Sax.)  Paat,  Durst.  To 
have  courage  for  any  purpose ; not  to  be  afraid  , 
to  adventure  ; to  be  adventurous ; — v.  a.  paat  ami  ! 
past  pari.  Dared ; to  challenge ; to  defy  ; to  dare 
larks,  to  catch  them  by  means  of  a looking-glass;  ! 
to  amaze; — a.  defiauce ; challenge. — Obsolete  a.-* 
a substantive. 

Sextus  Ponipcius 

Hath  xivon  tho  dare  to  Cmr.  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea. — ShaJu. 

Darefui.,  dare'ful,  a.  Full  of  defimcc. 

Dared,  du'rur,  a.  One  who  dares  or  defies. 

Dakic,  dar'ik,  a.  (dare tints,  Gr.)  A Persian  gold 
coin  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  grains.  It 
was  so  called  by  the  Greeks  from  Darius,  the 
name  of  several  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  On 
one  side  is  a crowned  archer  kneeling  on  one  knee; 
and,  on  the  reverse,  a quadrat  a iucusa,  or  deep 
cleft.  It  is  equal  to  22s.  10|<L 


Dandkif,  dan'drif,  a.  (fromfrm,  a spreading  eruption, 
and  dt'of,  filthy,  Sax.)  In  Pathology,  Pityriasis,  a 
disease  which  manifests  itself  in  patches  of  thin 
bnn-like  scale*  on  the  skin,  which  exfoliate  and 
recur  without  crusts  or  excoriations.  The  various 
species  are,  dandrif  of  the  head,  Pityriasis  capitii ; 
red  dandrif,  P.  rubra;  variegated  dandrif,  P.  ver- 
sicolor; and  black  dandrif,  /’.  nigra. 

Dandy,  dan'de,  s.  (daudin,  Fr.)  A fop;  a person 
extravagantly  food  of  dress;  a useless  human 
being  with  a showy  appearance. 

Dandy-cock,  dan'dc-kok,  1 n . - . 

r\  ...  „ j , - s.  Bantam  fowls. 

Dandy-hen,  dan  de-hen,  ) 

Dandyish,  dan'de-ish,  a.  Like  a dandy. 

Dandyism,  dan'de  izm,  a.  The  manners  of  a dandy. 

Dank,  done,  a.  A native  of  Denmark. 

Daneoelt,  dane'gelt,  a.  (done,  and  gelt,  a debt, 
Sox.)  An  annual  tux  formerly  laid  on  the  Eng- 
lish nation  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an 
efficient  force  to  resist  the  piratical  and  other 
incursions  of  the  Dauea,  or  to  furnish  tribute  to 
procure  peace  with  them. 

Dane-wokt,  dane'wurt,  a.  The  Sandmens  ebulus, 
or  Dwarf-elder,  a noxious  fetid  herb,  said  by  our 
ancestors  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  their 
detested  enemies  the  Danes : Order,  Caprifoliace.'c. 

Dander,  danojur,  a.  (French.)  Risk;  hazard; 
peril ; custody: — (obsolete  in  the  last  sense;) 

You  stand  within  bis  danger,  do  you  not? — Skats, 
v.  a.  to  put  in  hazard.  Endanger  is  now  used. — 
Which  see. 

Da.ngeui.ks8,  done jur-lcs,  a.  Without  risk  or 
hazard ; exempt  from  danger. 

Dangerous,  dane jur-us,  o.  Hazardous;  perilous; 
full  of  danger. 

Dangerously,  dane'jur us-le,  ad.  With  danger; 
hazardously ; perilously. 

Dangekousness,  dane jur-us-nes,  a.  Danger; 
hazard ; peril. 

Danole,  dang'gl,  r.  n.  ( dingier , Dan.)  To  hang 
loose,  waving,  or  quivering;  to  bang  npon  any 
one ; to  be  a humble,  useless  follower. 

Dangler,  dang'glur,  a.  One  who  dangles  or  hangs 
about. 

Danish,  da'nish,  a.  Relating  to  the  Danes  or 
Denmark ; — a.  the  language  of  the  Danes. 

Dank,  dangk,  a.  (tunken,  Germ.)  Damp;  humid; 
moist;  wet; — a.  damp;  moisture. 

Dan  KISH,  dangk  ish,  a.  Somewhat  damp. 

Dankisiiness, dangk'ish-nes, a.  Humidity;  damp- 
ness. 

Dannebrog,  dan'nr-brog,  a.  The  name  of  an  an- 
cient Danish  order  of  knighthood,  .'■tipposed  to 
have  been  founded  in  1219.  It  was  revived  in 
1693,  and  reconstituted  in  1808. 

Dans,  danz,  a.  A local  name  for  small  tracks  or 
sledges  in  coal  mines. 

D vnubian,  da-nu'be-an,  a . Relating  to  the  river 
Danube. 

Dap,  ( dape,  v.  n.  To  let  fall  gently  into  the 

Dafe,)  water — a term  used  by  anglers. 

DafaticaL,  da-pat'e-kal,  a.  (dapaticus,  Lat.) 
Sumptuous  iu  ihccr. 

Dafedium,  da-pe'dc-um,^  a.  (dopidion,  a small 

Dapedius,  da-pe 'de-us,  ) pavement,  Gr.)  A 
genus  ot  fossil  Ganoid  fishes  from  the  Lias  for- 
mation. 

Dapiiin,  dafin,  a.  A peculiar  acrid  principle  which 
forms  colourless  crystal*,  discovered  by  Vauquclin 
in  the  mezereun  (Daphne  mezereou).  It  Ls  neither 
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DARING— DAROO-TKEE. 


DABBAIN— DASTARDL1NKSS. 


Da  hi  NO,  da'ring,  a.  Bold;  adventurous;  fearless; 
courageous;  brave;  intrepid; — a.  a bold  act;  a 
courageous  attempt. 

Daringly,  da'ring-le,  ad.  Boldly;  courageously; 
fearlessly;  impudently;  outrageously. 

Dahingnkss,  da  ring  nes,  a.  Boldness;  audacious- 
n ess. 

Dauk,  dtlrk,  a.  (dearc,  Sax.)  Wanting  light ; not 
of  a showy  or  vivid  colour;  blind;  without  the 
enjoyment  of  light;  opaque;  not  transparent; 
obscure ; not  perspicuous ; not  enlightened  by 
knowledge  ; ignorant ; gloomy ; not  cheerful  ; 
secret ; unclean  ; foul ; — t.  darkness ; obscurity ; 
want  of  light;  condition  of  one  unknown;  want 
of  knowledge ; a dark  place ; a prison ; secro>y. 
Dark-hotue.,  an  old  term  for  a madhouse ; — p.  a. 
to  darken ; to  obscure. — Seldom  used  as  a verb. 

The  earth  cumber'd,  and  the  wing'd  air  dark'd  with 
plumes.— Hilton. 

Dark-browed,  ddrk'browd,  a.  Of  a stern  and 
frowning  aspect. 

Darken,  ddr'kn,  r.  «.  ( adeorcian , Sax.)  To  make 
dark ; to  deprive  of  light ; to  cloud  ; to  perplex ; 
to  foul ; to  sully r.  n.  to  grow  dark. 

Da  keener,  ddrk'nur,  t.  That  which  darkens  and 
confounds. 

Darkish,  ddrk'ish,  a.  Dusky;  approaching  to 
dark ; not  of  a vivid  colour. 

Darkling,  dark  ling,  a.  Being  in  the  dark, or 
without  light ; a }K>ctical  term. 

The  wakcfUl  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and,  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.— .Wilton. 

Darkly,  ddrk-Ie,  ad.  In  a situation  void  of  light; 
ubscurely ; blindly ; gloomily ; uncertainly ; se- 
cretly. 

Darkness,  ddrk'nes,  s.  Absence  of  light;  want 
of  transparency ; obscurity ; want  of  perspicuity  ; 
difficult  to  bo  understood;  infernal  gloom;  state 
of  being  intellectually  clouded ; ignorance ; un- 
certainty; lecresy;  opaqueness;  wickedness;  the 
empire  of  Sutan. 

Darksome,  dark 'sum,  a.  Gloomy;  obscure;  not 
enlightened ; not  luminous. 

Dark- working,  ddrk-wurk'ing,  a.  Working  in 
darkness;  acting  in  socresy. 

Darling,  ddr'ling,  a.  (cLorling,  Sax.)  Favourite; 
dear ; beloved ; regarded  with  great  kindness  and 
tenderness ; — i.  a favourite  one  much  beloved. 

Darling  TONI  a,  ddr  ling-to'ne-a,  s.  (in  bouour  of 
Dr.  Darlington,  an  American  botanist.)  A genus 
of  North  American  herbaceous  Leguminous  plants, 
with  bipinuate  leaves  and  white  flowers:  Sub- 
order, Mcinosea*. 

Darn,  ddm,  v.  a.  (Welsh.)  To  mend  a hole  or  rent 
by  imitating  the  texture  of  the  stuff; — #.  a part 
mended  by  darning. 

Darnel. — See  Loliuin. 

Darner,  ddr'nur,  a.  One  who  clones  rents  or  holt* 
by  darning. 

Da  KMC. — See  Domic. 

Darning,  ddr'uing,  a.  The  act  of  mending  hobs 
in  appareL  I 

Da  unis,  ddr'nis,  *.  A genus  of  Hemipterous  in- 
sects, belonging  to  the  Centronotida*,  or  Horned 
cicada*,  iu  which  the  animal  is  enclosed  in  a hard 
sh.  II  without  any  external  appearance  of  wings,  < 
which  lie  concealed  beneath : Family,  Cetcopidic. 

Daroo-TKEE,  da-roo'trc,  a.  The  Egyptian  syca- 
more, Ficus  aifCumorus. 


Darkain,  dar -rune’,  v.  a.  ( dareigner, , Norm.)  To 
prepare  for  battle;  to  range  troops  for  battle ; to 
apply  to  the  fight. — Obsolete. 

Coincs  Warwick,  backing  of  the  Duke  of  York  : 

Darwin  your  battle ; for  they  are  at  hand.— .sAaJka  * 

Darsis,  ddr’sis,  t.  (daro,  I excoriate,  Gr.)  Exco-  l 
riation.  In  Anatomy,  the  process  of  removing  I 
the  skin  fVom  the  subjacent  texture,  or  the  mor  j 
bid  abrasion  of  the  cnticle,  in  the  living  body. 

Dart,  ddrt,  i.  ( dard , Fr.)  A pointed  missile  wea- 
pon thrown  by  the  hand;  a small  lance;  any  mis- 
sile weapon;  that  which  pierces; — e.  a.  to  throw  1 
a pointed  weapon  offensively;  to  throw;  to  emit; 
to  shoot ; — r «.  to  Hv  .vs  a dart ; to  let  fly  with  1 
hostile  intention;  to  spring  and  run  with  velocity,  i 

Darter,  ddit'ur,  a.  One  who  throw’s  a dart. 

Darters.— See  1‘lotus. 

Daktfokd  Warbler,  ddrt'fawrd  wawrldur,  jr.  ; 
The  Sylvia  provincialis,  a bird  found  in  inai.y  • 
places  in  England,  and  on  tlx;  Continent. 

Daktingly,  ddrt'ing-le,  ad.  Very  swiftly;  like  a 
dart. 

Daktos,  ddr’tos,  8.  The  cellular  membrane  lining 
the  inside  of  the  scrotum. 

Dartre,  ddr'tur,  t.  (durtas,  a shell  or  eru^t,  Gr.) 
Herpes,  a term  which  has  been  used  occasionally 
by  French  writers  to  express  almost  all  diseases 
of  the  skin. 

Darted,  ddr'tn*,  t.  (dartos,  excoriated,  Gr  the  bark 
of  the  fruit  being  deciduous.)  A genus  of  plants' 
Order,  Solanaeeie. 

Darwinia,  ddr-win’e-a,  ».  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Dar- 
win, author  of  ‘The  Botanic  Garden,’  a poem.) 

A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  decumbent  shrubs 
with  red  or  white  flowers,  natives  of  Australia : 
Order,  Myrtacero. 

Dascili.cs,  das-sil’lus,  $.  (dasktUos,  Greek  name  of 
a species  of  fish.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Orbrionidse. 

DASCYLLU8,  d as -si Tins,  t. ( duakiiloi , Gr.)  A genus 
of  fishes  : Family,  Pcrcide. 

Dasii,  dash,  r.  a.  (da*k,  Dan.)  To  throw  or  strike 
anything  suddenly;  to  break  by  collision;  to  throw 
water  suddenly  in  separate  portions ; to  bespatter; 
to  sprinkle ; to  agitate  any  liquid  so  as  to  make 
the  surface  fly  off;  to  adultcrute;  to  change  by 
some  worse  admixture ; to  fonn  or  Aketch  in  haste, 
carelessly ; to  obliterate ; to  blot ; to  cross  out ; 
to  confound ; to  make  ashamed  suddenly;  to  sur- 
prise with  shame  or  fear;  to  depress;  to  sup- 
press;— r. ».  to  fly  off  the  surface  by  a violent 
motion;  to  fly  in  flashes  with  a loud  noise;  to 
rush  with  violence  and  break  through ; to  strike 
as  a ship  upon  a rock; — a.  collision;  infusion; 
something  worse  mingled  in  a small  proportion ; 

a mark  in  writing ; a line  thus  , to  note  a 

pause  or  omission ; sudden  stroke,  blow,  or  net ; 
bluster;  flouiish. — Vulgar  in  the  last  two  senses. 
Lkuh-board,  a board  placed  on  the  forepart  of  a 
vehicle,  to  prevent  the  mud  thrown  from  the 
horses'  heels  reaching  the  carriage. 

Dashing,  dashing,  a.  Precipitate ; rushing  care- 
lessly onward  ; blustering. 

Dastard,  das'tdrd,  a.  (adtistrvjnn,  Sax.)  A cow- 
ard ; a poltroon ; one  who  meanly  shrinks  from 
dinger; — a.  cowardly; — p.  a.  to  terrify  ; to  inti- 
midate; to  dispirit. 

Dastakdize,  das  tdr-dixe,  r.  o.  To  deject  with 
cowardice ; to  depress. 

Dastardlinksb,  dus  Uhd-le-nes,  t.  Cowardliness. 
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Dastaroly,  daa'tdrd-Ie,  o.  Cowardly;  mean; 
timorous. 

DasTARDXESS,  das'tdrd-nes,)  a.  Timomnsncss ; 

Dastakdy,  d.is'tdr-do,  ) cowardliness. 

Dabyanthus,  das-e-an'Mus,  s.  (daaya,  hairy,  and 
cuithos , a flower,  Gr.  ill  reference  to  the  hairy 
corulla.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope : Order,  Ericaceae. 

Dabyoastr.e.  das-e-gus'tre,  a.  (daaya,  and  y aster. 
the  belly,  Gr.)  A subdivision  of  the  Bee  family, 
including  those  solitary  bees  which  have  a hirsute 
venter,  by  which  they  carry  their  provisions,  anti 
never  by  the  legs,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Wes.  It 
is  an  extensive  group;  but  the  only  British  genus 
is  Lithurgus. 

Dasylom  a,  das-e-lo'ma,  t.  (daaya,  thick,  and  loma. 
a fringe,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  corky  ribs  of  the 
fruit.)  A genus  of  Uuibelliferous  plants : Tribe, 
SeseUuidic. 

Dahvoums,  das-e-awr'nis,  s.  ( daaya , and  amis,  a 
bird,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Mcrulidu’,  or  Thrush  lumily. 

Dasvjcoda,  dts-e-po'da,  t.  (daaya,  hairy,  and  pout, 
a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Bees:  Family,  Authio- 
pltila. 

Dasypooox,  das-e-po'gon,  g.  (daaya,  and  poyon , a 
beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Fa- 
mily, Tanystoma. 

Dasypkocta,  das-e-prok'ta,  a.  ( daays , and  proL- 
ton,  the  anus,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Rodents,  allied 
to  the  Guinea-pigs. 

Dasypda,  das'e-pos, ».  (darya,  and  pom r,  a foot,  Gr.) 
The  Armadillos,  a genus  of  Ant-eaters;  the  i.ead 
is  long;  the  mouth  and  eyes  small;  the  tongue 
partially  extensible;  body  enveloped  in  shelly 
plates,  which  also  cover  the  tipper  part  of  the 
head  and  entire  tail,  with  moveable  transverse 
bends  between  them ; the  fore  feet  furnished  with 
four  or  five  toes,  adapted  for  digging;  the  tail  long 
nud  round : Order,  Edentata. 

Dabystemon,  das-e-stomon,  a.  (daaya,  thick,  and 
ffemoft,  a stamen,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  thick 
filaments.)  A genus  of  Australian  plants,  vyitlt 
thick  fla'.tish  leaves  and  greenish* white  flowers: 
Order,  Grossuluccn. 

Daststes,  das'e-stes,  a.  (dnayatea,  hairiness,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Clerida?. 
In  Physiology,  hairiness,  or  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  hair  on  any  part  not  usually  covered  by 
it. 

Da8Y17RUS,  das-e-u'rus,  a.  (daaya,  and  oura , a tail, 
Gr.)  The  Brush-taikd  opossums,  a genus  of  Mar- 
supial animals ; they  differ  from  the  true  opos- 
sums in  being  destitute  of  a true  thumb  to  the 
hinder  feet,  the  rudiments  of  which  are  only  seen 
like  a tubercle,  and  in  being  without  prehensile 
tails,  which  renders  them  unlit  to  pursue  their 
prey  among  the  branches  of  trees  like  these  ani- 
mals. 

(The  following  compounds  of  datyt,  signifying  hairy, 
occur  in  the  definitions  of  sjictie*  in  Natural  History : 
— Pnayanthus,  having  the  corolla  hairy ; da.yntr/nia, 
having  hairy  seeds;  durycaulon,  having *u  hairy  stem  • 
dutifjlottia.  having  the  legumes  hairy ; dutyput,  hairy- 
footed  ; datyplcuriu,  haring  both  sides  ciliutud  ; (Uttv- 
ttewo n,  having  hairy  stamens;  daaynrvt,  hairy-tailed.] 

Datary,  da'ta-re,  a.  An  officer  of  the  Chancery 
of  Rome,  who  affixes  the  datum  Roma  to  the 
pope's  bulls;  the  employment  or  office  of  a datary. 

Date,  date,  a.  (French,  datum.  Lot)  That  part  of 
a writing  or  letter  which  expresses  the  day  of  the 
S o 

month  and  year  in  which  it  was  written;  the  time  | 
at  which  any  event  happened ; the  time  stipulated  1 1 
when  anything  shall  be  done ; duration;  continu-  ’ 
ance; — p.  a.  to  note  the  time  when  anything  whs  J 
written,  or  any  event  happened;  to  fix  the  time  i 
of  an  event  or  transaction ; — v.  n.  to  reckon.  The  j 
fruit  of  the  Phoenix  dactylifera,  a lofty  palm-tree,  | 
which  grows  in  Barbary  and  in  the  Levant.  The 
fruit  is  of  an  agreeable  and  saccharine  flavour,  and  ; 
constitutes  a great  portion  of  the  food  of  the  nil-  : 
lives.  Wine  and  brandy  are  prepared  from  it  by 
the  Arabs. 

Dateless,  dateHes,  a.  Without  any  fixed  term  or 
dute. 

Date  Plot. — See  Diospyms. 

Datkk,  da'tur,  a . One  who  dates. 

Datholite,  dntA'o-lite,)  a.  ( daayno , I thicken,  and 

Datolite,  dat'o-lite,  > lithos , a stone,  Gr.  in 
allusion  to  its  want  of  transparency.)  A mineral 
which  occurs  massive,  and  in  crystalized  rhombic 
prisms,  of  which  the  lateral  edges  and  the  solid 
auglcs  are  commonly  replaced  by  planes.  It  is  of 
a greyish  or  greenish -white,  with  an  imperfectly 
couchoidnl  fracture,  and  a somewhat  vitreous  lus- 
tre. According  to  Kluproth,  it  is  comjKised  of 
boracic  acid,  24.00;  silica,  3G.  j0 ; lime,  35.G0; 
water,  4.00 ; sp.  gr.  2.9 — 3.3. 

Datisca,  da-tis'ka,  s.  (meaning  unknown.)  Bas- 
tard Hemp,  a genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  order 
Datisca  cose. 

Datjscacl.E,  ds-tis-ka'se-e,)  a.  (datien,  one  of  the 

Datibck-E,  da-tis'se-e,  { genera.)  A small 

natural  order  of  Exogcns,  belonging  to  the  Cucur- 
bital  alliance  of  Undley.  It  consists  of  herba- 
ceous, branched  plants,  or  of  trees  of  considerable 
size,  w ith  upetnlous  flowers  in  axillary  racemes  or 
terminal  panicles.  It  differs  from  the  order  Rese- 
dneen*  in  the  seeds  being  furnished  with  albumen, 
the  flowers  apctuloos,  and  the  calyx  and  fruit  ad- 
herent. 

Dati8Ckne,  dat'e-sene,  f.  A fecula  obtained  from  | 
the  plant  Duties  Cunnabina. 

Dative,  ds'tiv,  a.  (dutieua,  Lat.)  In  Grammar,  1 
that  case  of  nouns  w hich  usually  follows  a verb  j 
or  other  word  expressive  of  giving,  or  benefit  con-  i 
ferred,  as  ‘ facit  mihi,’  he  made  or  did  to  me — 
‘utilis  vobis,’  useful  to  you.  Dative  execu- 
tor, in  Law,  one  appointed  by  the  judge  of  pro- 
bate; an  administrator.  Dative  or  datf  in  Law, 
also  signifies  whatever  may  be  given  or  disposed 
of  at  will  or  pleasure. 

Datnia,  dat'no-H,  a.  A genus  of  Ashes,  belonging 
to  the  subfamily  Helotime,  with  broad  bodies,  and 
having  the  head  and  muzzle  contracted  and  rather 
pointed,  the  dorsal  and  anal  spines  remarkably 
large,  the  head  scaly,  and  the  prvoperculum 
toothed : Family,  Percidse. 

Datum,  da'tum,  a.  Data,  da't n,pl.  (datum,  from  do, 

I give,  Lat.)  A datum  is  a quantity,  condition, 
or  other  mathematical  premiss  which  is  given  in  a 
particular  problem.  In  a general  sense,  data  are 
things  given  or  admitted ; quantities,  principles, 
or  actions  known  or  admitted,  by  which  we  find 
things  or  results  unknown.  Datum-line,  in  Civil 
Engineering,  the  level  or  base  line  from  which  all 
the  surface  points  are  reckoned  or  measured  in  the 
construction  of  a plan,  as  that  of  a railway  or 
canaL 

Datura,  da-tu'ra,  a.  (name  said  to  be  corrupted 
from  tatorah,  the  Arabic  uamo  of  one  of  the  spe- 
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cies.)  The  Thorn-apple,  a genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  annual,  jwtisouous,  herbaceous  plants, 
with  solitary,  winged,  or  violaceous  flowers : Or- 
der, Solanacen?. 

i Datdria,  da-tu're-a,  a.  A crystalizablc  alkaloid, 
constituting  the  iniisonous  priuciplo  of  the  plant 
Datura  stramonium. 

Daub,  dawb,  r.  a.  (tfaMw,  Dut.)  To  smear  with 
something  adhesive ; to  paint  coarsely ; to  cover 
with  something  specious  or  gross;  something  that 
disguises  what  it  lies  upon ; to  lay  on  anything 
gaudily  or  ostentatiously;  to  flatter  grossly; — 
r.  n.  to  play  the  hypocrite ; to  indulge  in  gross 
flattery ; — a.  a coarse  painting. 

Dauhestosia,  daw-ben  to'nc-a,  a.  (in  honour  of 
the  French  naturalist,  M.  Daubenton.)  A genus 
of  Mexican  Leguminous  shrubs,  with  abruptly  pin- 
nate leaves,  and  simple  racemes  of  scarlet  or  jel 
low  flowers  : Suborder,  Papilionacese. 

Dauber,  daw 'bar,  $.  One  who  daubs ; a low  flat- 
terer ; a coarse  painter. 

DaUBERT,  daw'bui-c,  t.  An  old  word  for  anything 
artful. 

She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  and  such  datAoy  as 

this  is  beyond  our  element. — StuiJki. 

Daubing,  daw'biug,  a.  Coarse  painting;  gross 
flattery;  plastering. 

Dacbt,  daw'be,  u.  Viscous;  glutinous;  adhe- 
sive. 

DauciD-E,  daw-sid'-O,  ) ».  (<lauc* j.t,  one  of  the 

D.\UCIN£.e,  daw-sin 'e-e,|  genera.)  A tribe  or 
section  of  the  Uinbellifer»  or  Apiace*,  in  which 
the  seed  is  compressed  lenticularly,  or  the  back  or 
; the  transverse  section  is  nearly  terete;  the  meri- 
cnq»  with  five  primary  filiform  bristly  ribs ; the 
lateral  ones  placed  in  tho  commissure,  which  is 
flat,  and  with  four  secondary  ones,  which  are  more 
prominent  and  prickly  than  the  primary  ones;  the 
prickles  free  or  joined  into  a wing;  the  seed  com- 
pluiute  or  somewhat  setnitcretely  convex,  and  flat- 
tiah  in  front. 

Daucus,  daw'kus,  a.  (daukoa  of  Dioscorides,  said  to 
be  from  rfaio,  I make  hot,  Gr.  from  its  supposed 
effect  in  medicine.)  Tl»e  Carrots,  a genus  of  Um- 
belliferous plants,  mostly  biennial  herbs  with  bi- 
pinnate  leaves  and  white  or  yellow  flowers ; the 
central  ones  usually  fleshy,  dark  purple,  and  sterile : 
Type  of  the  tribe  Dauciihe.  The  cultivated  carrot, 
a well-known  esculent,  is  termed  D.  satica,  but  is 
a variety  of  D.  carota. 

Daughter,  daw'tur,  a.  ( dohter , Sax.)  The  female 
offspring  of  a man  or  woman ; a daughter-in-law, 
•r  son’s  wife ; a woman ; a female  descendant ; 
the  female  penitent  of  a confessor. 

I Daughterliness,  daw  tur-le-nes,  a.  The  state  or 
I duties  becoming  a daughter. 

' Daughterly,  daw'tur- Ic,  a.  Becoming  a daugh- 
ter; dutiful. 

Dauk,  > dawk,  a.  The  term  used  in  the  East  In- 

Dawk,  f dies  lor  the  system  of  forwarding  letters 
and  passengers  by  bearers  stationed  at  certain  | 
I distances. 

Daunt,  dtfnt,  r.  o.  (drrnt,  Scot.)  To  discourage; 
to  intimidate ; to  frighten ; to  dishearten. 

Dauntless,  dJnt'les,  o.  Fearless;  bold;  not 
timid ; not  discouraged ; intrepid, 
j Daunti.essnk&s,  ddut'les-ncs,  a.  Fearlessness; 
intrepidity. 

Dauphin,  daw'fin,  a.  The  title  of  the  heir-apparent 
of  the  French  crown  previous  to  the  Revolution,  so  * 
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called  because  the  principality  of  Dauphin^  , 
the  apanage  of  the  king’s  eldest  son. 

Daupihneas,  dnw'fin-os,  a.  The  wife  or  Indy  of 
the  Dauphin  of  France. 

Davallia,  da-vnl'le-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M Daral,  1 
a Swiss  botanist.)  A genus  of  Ferna:  Order, 
Polypodiace*. 

Davii>  Georgians,  da'vid  jawrje-anz,)  a.  A reli- 

Davidists,  da'vid-ists,  f gious  sect  1 

of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  called  from  their 
founder,  David  George,  a native  of  Delft. 

David’s  Day,  St.,  snynt  da'vid’z  day,  a.  The  1st 
of  March,  in  honour  of  St.  David,  Archbishop  of 
Meneria,  now  called  St.  David’s,  in  Pembroke- 
shire. He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  14ti 
years,  in  the  sixth  century. 

Dayiesia,  day-ve'she-a,  a.  (in  hononr  of  the  Rev 

H.  Davies,  F.L.S.)  A genus  of  plants,  consist-  j 
ing  of  Australian  leguminous  shrubs,  having  the  , 
appesrance  of  the  Furze,  with  flowers  usually 
yellow : Suborder,  Papihonacea*. 

Da  villa,  da- villa,  a.  (in  honour  of  II.  <7.  Darilta, 
an  Italian  historian,  wlio  died  in  1599.)  A genus 
of  plants,  consisting  of  upright  or  climbing  shiubs 
with  yellow  flowers : Order,  Dilleniaceie. 

Davit,  d.i'vit,  a.  A abort  piece  of  timber  used  as  a 
crane  to  hoist  the  Hooka  of  the  anchor  to  the  top 
of  the  bow,  without  injuring  the  planks  of  the 
ship’s  side  as  it  ascends. 

Davite,  da'vitc,  a.  A fibrous  sulphate  of  alumina, 
found  in  a hot  spring  near  Bogota,  in  Columbia. 

Davy  A,  da've-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Sir  Humphrey  ( 
Davy.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  South 
American  shrubs  or  trees,  with  pedoiato  oval 
leaves,  and  yellow  corymbose  or  pauicled  flowers : 
Order,  Melastomacem. 

Davy  Jones,  da'vejones,  a.  A sailor's  name  fora 
sea -devil. 

Davyne,  daVine,  a.  (in  honour  of  Sir  Humphrey  : 
Davy.)  A mineral  of  a white  or  yellowisli  colour,  I 
occurring  in  transparent  or  opaque  crystals,  in  the  I 
more  ancient  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  to  he  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mineral  NephiCne,  by  the  j 
length  of  the  crystals  always  exceeding  t lie  breadth, 
and  being  acted  on  by  acids.  Its  constituents  are : 
silica,  42.91  ; alumina,  33  28 ; lime,  12.02;  iron, 

I. 25;  water,  7.43;  loss,  3.11;  ap.  gr.  2.4. 

Daw,  daw,  a.  A term  found  in  the  compound  names 

of  many  species  of  birds ; — v.  u.  to  advance  to- 
wards day. — See  Dawn. 

Dawdle,  daw’dl,  r.  n.  To  waste  time ; to  trifle. 

Dawdler,  daw'dlur,  a . A trifler. 

Da  wish,  daw'iah,  o.  Like  a daw. 

Dawk,  dawk,  a.  A local  term  for  a hollow  rupture 
or  incision  in  timber ; — v.  a.  to  mark  with  au  in- 
cision. 

Da  wm,  dawm,  a.  A small  Indian  coin,  value  1 40th 
of  a rupee:  said  to  give  rise  to  the  common  vul- 
gar expression,  1 not  worth  a damn.’ 

Dawn,  dawn,  r.  n.  ( dagion. , Sax.)  To  begin  to 
grow  light ; to  grow  luminous ; to  glimmer  ob-  , 
scurely ; to  begin  gradually  or  faintly ; to  give  j 
some  promise  of  lustre  or  future  eminence ; — a.  the 
beginning  of  the  day  when  the  twilight  appears ; 
first  appearance  of  expanding  intellect;  fir>t  rise;  I 
the  beginning. 

Dawning,  dawning,  a.  Break  of  day;  the  first 
appearance  of  intellectual  expansion. 

Day,  day,  a.  (diaa,  Lat.)  In  common  language,  that  j 
portion  of  time  in  any  place  daring  which  the  sun  I 
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remains  above  the  horizon,  in  which  sense  it  is 
called  the  artificial  day,  and  is  opposed  to  night. 
In  the  computation  of  time,  the  civil  or  mean  tolar 
day  is  the  time  employed  by  the  earth  in  revolving 
on  its  axis,  365.2425  of  snch  revolutions  consti- 
tuting a mean  Gregorian  year.  An  astronomical, 
toLir , or  apparent  day , is  the  time  wh'ch  elapses 
between  the  consecutive  returns  of  the  same  ter- 
restrial meridian  to  the  centre  of  the  sun.  Solar 
days  are  not  always  of  equal  length : 1st,  from 
the  unequal  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  that 
velocity  being  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer; 
and  2d,  froiu  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  sun's  apparently  daily  mo- 
tiou  in  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  equator  is  less  at 
the  equinoxes  than  at  the  tropica.  The  tolar  day 
| commences  at  noon.  Civil  or  mean  tolar  day, 
with  most  of  the  modem  nations,  commences  at 
midnight,  and  consists  of  24  h.  3m.  56s.,  55  of 
sidereal  time ; tho  sidereal  day  is  23h.  56m.  4n., 
1 09  of  a mean  solar  day.  A sidereal  day,  the  d iy 

universally  adopted  by  astronomers  in  their  obser- 
vations, is  the  time  that  elapses  between  two  suc- 
cessive culminations  of  the  same  star.  The  nau- 
tical day  ends  at  the  moment  the  astronomical 
day  begins,  so  that  nautical  time,  in  days  of  the 
month,  is  always  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of 
astronomical  time.  The  Babylonians  commenced 
the  day  at  sun-rising,  the  Jews  at  suu-setting, 
and  the  Egyptians  at  midnight,  as  do  many  mo- 
dern nations — the  British,  French,  Spanish,  Ame- 
ricans, &c.; — light;  sunshine;  any  time  specifird 
and  distinguished  from  other  time ; an  nge — the 
time,  in  this  sense,  generally  plural ; time  or  sea- 
son in  general ; life,  in  this  sense  commonly  plural, 
as  4 he  never  in  his  days  broke  his  word the  day 
of  contest;  the  battle;  an  appointed  or  fixed  time; 
time  of  commemorating  an  event ; — from  day  to 
day , without  certainty  or  continuance ; to-day , on 
this  day  ; day  by  day,  daily ; each  day  in  succes- 
sion ; daybreak , the  dawn,  or  first  appearance  of 
light  in  the  morning;  daybook,  a daily  register 
of'  mercantile  transactions;  daylabourer , one  that 
works  by  the  day;  dayttar , the  morning  star, 
Venus  — tinned  also  Lucifer;  day  s-work,  the 
work  of  one  day ; also,  the  reckoning  or  account  of 
a ship's  course  or  distance  run  during  twenty -four 
i hours,  or  from  noon  to  noon,  according  to  the  rules 
of  trigonometry. — Days  of  grace,  in  Commerce,  a 
emt  unary  number  of  days  allowed  for  the  payment 
of  a bill  after  it  becomes  doe,  three  days  being  al- 
lowed in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Days  of  grace, 
in  Law,  days  granted  by  the  court  for  delay  in  un 
action,  at  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant. 
Day-rule  or  trrif,  in  Law,  a certificate  of  permis- 
sion which  the  court,  in  term  time,  gives  to  a 
prisoner  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  prison 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  his  business,  upon 
application  to  the  marshal  or  warden,  and  signing 
" a petition  for  that  purpose.  Days  in  bank,  in 
Law,  are  certain  days  in  each  term  when  writs 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  or 
when  tf»e  party  shall  appear  upon  the  writ  served. 
To  bo  dismissed,  or  go  without  day , is  to  be  finally 
dismissed  the  court;  a case  is  said  to  be  put  with- 
out day  when  the  justices  do  not  come  on  the  day 
to  which  it  was  continued.  Day -were  of  land,  an 
old  term  for  as  much  arable  land  as  could  l»o 
ploughed  upon  in  one  day's  work,  nr  one  day’s 
journey,  as  the  farmers  call  it-  Dayman,  or 


Ephiaket  rigilantium,  in  Pathology,  a species  6 f | 
incubus  occurring  during  wakefulness,  and  at-  | 
tended  with  that  severe  pressure  on  the  cLest  I 
which  characterizes  nightmare.  Day  sight,  an 

aff<*ction  of  tho  vision,  in  which  it  is  dull  and  con- 
fused in  the  dark,  but  clear  and  strong  in  day-  , 
light  Hens  arc  well  known  to  lnbonr  under  this 
nlh-ction,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  hen- 
blindness:  it  is  also  termed  nyctalopia , or  night- 
blindness. 

Daydream,  da’dreme,  s.  A vision  or  phantasm  to 
the  waking  sense*. 

Datplt. — See  Ephemera. 

Day  la iu h r,  dalay-bur,  s.  Labour  hired  by  the  ; 
day ; labour  divided  into  daily  tasks. 

Daylight,  da'lite,  s.  The  light  of  the  day,  as  op- 
posed  to  that  of  the  moon  or  a taper. 

Day-lily. — See  Hemoracallia. 

Day’s- MAN,  daze'man,  s.  An  umpire;  a mediator. 
Neither  is  there  any  da/s-man  betwixt  us.— Job  ix.  IS. 

Daybfrino,  da 'spring,  s.  Tho  dawn;  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day. 

Day  woman,  daVuro-un,  s.  A dairymaid. 

Daywork,  da'wurk,  s.  Work  imposed  by  the  day; 
day  labour. 

Daze,  daze,  r.  a.  (dtcaescan,  to  extinguish,  Sax.?) 

To  overpower  with  light;  to  dim  with  too  strong 
lustre ; to  hinder  the  act  of  seeing  by  the  sudden 
introduction  of  light. 

Dazzle,  daz'I,  v.  a.  To  overpower  with  brilliancy; 
to  binder  the  action  of  vision  by  sudden  or  intense 
lustre;  to  strike  or  surprise  with  splendour; — 
v.  n.  to  be  overpowered  with  light ; to  lose  the 
power  of  vision. 

Dazzlemext,  daz'l-ment,  s.  The  act  or  power 
of  dazzling. 

Dazzling,  daz'ling,  a.  Striking  with  splendour. 

Dazzmsgly,  daz  lirg-le,  ad.  In  a manner  strik- 
ing with  splendour  or  surprise. 

Deacon,  de'kn,  t.  (dcacanos,  a servant,  Gr.)  One  i 
of  the  orders  of  the  Christian  church,  to  whom 
originally  the  admin Utrution  of  charity  was  com- 
mitted. In  the  English  church  the  name  con- 
tinues, but  not  the  office,  the  care  of  the  poor 
being  committed  to  the  poor-law  officers.  By  the 
Rubric,  it  appears  that  a person  in  deacon’s  orders 
is  empowered  to  read  the  scriptures  and  homilies 
publicly,  also  to  catechise,  and  to  preach  when 
licenced  to  do  so  by  the  bishop ; he  can,  in  short,  1 
do  all  tho  duties  of  a benefited  clergyman,  excejit 
consecrating  the  elements  at  the  administration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  pronofliiiing  the  blrtoing. 
Before  he  is  qualified  to  do  these,  hold  a beuetic-*, 
or  take  any  ecclesiastical  promotion,  he  must  take 
holy  orders.  In  Congregational  churches,  deacons 
and  deaconesses  perform  the  same  duties  as  in  the 
primitive  church,  and  attend  to  the  secular  affairs 
of  the  congregation.  In  Scotland,  the  term  deacon 
is  given  to  the  president  of  a corporate  body,  and  1 
deacon- convener  to  tho  convener  of  the  various 
corporations  in  a burgh. 

Deaconess,  de'kn-nes,  «.  A female  deacon  in  the 
ancient  church. 

Deaconky,  de'kn-re,  ) t.  The  office  or  dignity 

DEAcoxHiur,  dc'kn-ship,)  of  a deacon. 

Dead,  ded,  a.  (Saxon.)  Deprived  of  life;  inani- 
mate; without  life;  motionless;  imitating  death; 
senseless;  inactive;  empty;  vacant;  useless; 
unprofitable;  dull;  gloomy;  unemployed;  still; 
obscure;  having  no  resemblance  of  life;  obtuse; 
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DEADLY— DEAN 


L not  sprightly;  frigid;  not  animated ; not  affect- 
ing; tasteless;  vapid;  spirit  1cm;  uninhabited; 
without  natural  force  or  efficacy;  without  the 
power  of  vegetation ; unvaried.  In  Theology, 
the  state  of  spiritual  death;  lying  under  the  power 
of  sin.  Dead  as  a door  nail,  a proverbial  expres- 
’ sion,  denoting  any  one  completely  dead.  Dead 
I language , a language  which  is  no  longer  spoken 

or  in  common  use  by  a people,  and  only  found  in 
writings,  as  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Dead 
doors,  in  Shipbuilding,  those  fitted  to  the  outside 
of  the  quarter  gallery  doors,  in  case  the  quarter 
gallery  should  be  carried  away.  Dead  ryes,  in  a 
ship,  a kind  of  blocks  with  many  holes  in  them, 
by  which  the  shrouds  are  fastened  to  the  chains.  ! 
Dead  lights,  strong  wooden  ports  made  exactly  to 
fit  the  cabin  windows,  in  which  they  are  fixed  on 
the  approach  of  a storm.  Dead  reckoning , in 
Navigation,  the  estimation  which  is  made  of  the 
place  where  a ship  is  situated,  without  any  obser-  , 
vation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  discovered 
by  keeping  an  account  of  the  distance  she  has  run 
by  the  log,  and  of  her  course  steered  by  the  com- 
pass. Dead  rising,  or  rising  line  of  the  floor, 
i those  parts  of  a ship’s  floor  or  bottom,  throngh- 

] out  Ler  whole  length,  where  the  floor  timber  is 

terminated  upon  the  lower  futtoclc.  Dead  ropes, 
those  which  do  not  run  in  any  block.  Dead  water, 
the  eddy  of  water  which  appears  like  little  whirl- 
pools, closing  in  with  the  ship’s  stem  as  she  sails 
through  it.  Dead  t rind,  the  wind  right  against 
the  ship,  or  that  blowing  from  the  very  point 
to  which  she  wants  to  go.  Dead  wood,  certain 
j blocks  of  timber  laid  upon  the  keel,  particularly 
at  the  extremities  afore  and  hIkiIL  Dead  works, 
a name  given  to  all  that  part  of  a ship  which 
is  above  the  water  when  she  is  laden.  Dead 
weight,  the  name  given  to  an  advance  by  the 
Bank  of  England  to  Government,  on  account  of  the 
half-pay  and  {tensions  of  retired  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  Dead  bent,  in  Horology,  a pe- 
| collar  kind  of  scapement  which  lessens  the  effect 
of  the  wheel  on  the  motion  of  the  pendolmn  ; — 
t.  the  dead,  those  who  arc  dead ; dead  of  night 
and  dead  of  winter,  time  in  which  there  is  remark- 
able stillness  or  gloom,  as  at  midnight  and  mid 

I winter; — c.  a.  to  deprive  of  force  or  sensation;  to 

make  vapid  or  spiritless; — r.  h.  to  lose  force  or 
life. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

| Irwu.as  soon  a«  itia  out  of  the  fire, ikadeth  straightway*. 

—I  too on. 

Dead- DO! NO,  ded'doo-ing,  a.  Destructive;  kill- 
ing; mischievous. 

Dead-DRUKK,  ded'drunk,  a.  So  drunk  as  to  be 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  one's  self. 

I Deaden,  dod'dn,  c.  a.  To  deprive  of  any  kind  of 
vigour  or  sensation  ; to  blunt  or  render  iinjjcrvious 
to  sensibility;  to  lessen  force  or  auimation;  to 
make  spiritless  or  inactive. 

Dead-hearted,  ded'hdrt-ed,  a.  Having  a faint 
heart ; without  fortitude. 

j Dkad-heartedncss,  ded'hdrt-ed-ncs,  s.  Pusil- 
I lanhnity ; want  of  fortitude. 

| Dkad-KU.LINO,  dcdVil-ling,  a.  Instantly  killing 
Dead-likt,  ded'lift,  i.  A hopeless  exigency;  a 
heavy  weight. 

Dkadlihood,  ded'lc-hud,  t.  The  state  of  the 
dead.  —Obsolete* 

Dp  a di.tnkbs,  ded'le-ues,  «.  Danger  which  threaten* 
death. 

<*• 


Deadly,  dedie,  a.  Destructive,  mortal;  mtnder- 
ous;  implacable; — ad.  in  a manner  resembling 
the  dead;  mortally;  implacably;  irreconcilenbh  ; j 
destructively ; in  a ludicrous  sense,  extremely  or  ! 
very. 

Df.adly-carrot. — See  Tliaspia. 

DeaDLY-NIOHTSHADE  —See  Atropa. 

Dkadness,  ded'nes,  s.  Frigidity;  want  of  animal 
or  vegetable  life;  want  of  warmth  or  ardour; 
want  of  affection;  weakness  of  the  vital  powers; 
languor;  faintness;  inactivity  of  the  spirits ; va-  i 
pidness ; want  of  spirit ; want  nf  cireul.it  ion. 

Dkadkettlk,  ded'net-tl,  s.  The  common  name  1 
given  to  certain  species  of  Labiate  plants,  of  the  i 
genus  Larnimn:  called  also  Archangel:  Order, 
Ijuniacete. 

Dead-rtrcck,  ded'struk,  a.  Confounded;  struck 
with  horror. 

Deaf,  def,  a.  (Saxon.)  Wanting  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing ; not  receiving  impressions  from  the  sound  of 
sonorous  bodies ; deprived  of  the  power  of  hearing ; I 
obscurely  heard ; in  a metaphorical  sense,  indiffer- 
ent to,  or  unwilling  to  receive,  instruction ; — r.  a.  . 
to  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing. — Obsolete. 

Deafen,  def  fa,  r.  a.  To  make  deaf ; to  stun  with 
a loud  noise. 

Deafly,  deTie,  a.  Lonely;  solitary;  far  from 
neighbours. 

Deafness,  defnes,  a.  Want  of  the  power  of  hear- 
ing; inability  of  hearing  souuds;  unwillingness  or 
indifference  to  hear. 

Deal,  dele,  r.  a.  (dalan,  Sax.)  Past  and  past 
part.  Dealt.  To  distribute;  to  dispose  to  different 
persons;  to  divide  into  parts;  to  scatter;  to 
throw  about ; to  give  gradually,  or  one  after  an- 
other ; to  distribute  the  cards  of  a pack ; — r.  u,  to 
traffic;  to  transact  business;  to  trade;  to  act 
between  two  persons ; to  intervene ; to  behave 
well  or  ill  in  any  transaction ; to  act  in  any  man- 
ner ; to  distribute  cards ; to  deal  /iy,  to  treat  well 
or  ill ; to  deal  in,  to  have  to  do  with ; to  be  en- 
gaged in ; to  practise ; to  deal  with,  to  treat  in  any 
manner ; to  use  well  or  ill ; to  contend  with ; — 
s.  a part;  a quantity;  a degree  of  more  or  less; 
the  act  or  practice  of  dealing  cards ; the  division 
of  a piece  of  timber  made  by  sawing  usually  into 
pieces  of  three  inches  thick  and  nine  wide ; whole 
deal  is  one  inch  and  a quarter  thick,  ami  sJU  deal 
half  that  thickness.  Deal  fish,  one  of  the  popular  ! 
names  of  the  Gymnetrea,  or  Kihlxin-fisb. 

Deals  ATE,  de- id 'bate,  c.  a.  ( dealbo , Laf.)  To 
whiten ; to  bleach. 

Dealbation,  de-al-ba'shun,  s.  The  act  of  bleach- 
ing or  whitening. 

Dealer,  dclur,  s.  One  who  deals;  one  that  has  j 
to  do  with  anything ; a trader  or  trafficker ; one  j 
who  distributes  cards  to  the  players. 

Dealing,  de  ling,*.  Practice;  action;  intercourse; 
measure  of  treatment;  mode  in  which  one  treats  i 
another;  traffic;  business. 

Dea M»r late, 'de-am 'bo-lute,  r.  n.  ( dsamMo , Lit  ) 

To  walk  abroad. — Obsolete. 

Dk  am  relation,  de-om-bu-la'ahun,  s.  The  act  of  • 
walking  abroad. 

DeaMBULATOBY,  de-am'bn-lay-to-re,  a.  Relating  i 
to  the  practice  of  walking  abroad  ; — s.  a place  to  ! 
walk  in. 

Dean,  dene,  s.  (Spanish,  doyen,  Fr.)  An  ecclesias- 
tical dignitary  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  ! 
and  head  of  the  chapter.  Rural  Dean,  one  who  i 
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has  no  absolute  judicial  power  in  himself,  but  who  i 
has  the  ordering  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  within  his 
deanery,  by  the  direction  of  the  bishop  or  arch- 
deacon ; also,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  each  of  the 
English  universities.  Dean  and  Chapter,  the 
bishop's  council,  who  assist  him  with  their  advice  in 
religious  and  temporal  concerns.  Dean  of  < Juild , 
in  the  Scottish  municipal  system,  an  officer  of  the 
merchant  guilds  or  societies  of  trading  persons. 

1 It  belongs  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  to  take  core  that 
buildings  within  the  burgh  bo  agreeable  to  law, 
neither  encroaching  on  private  property,  nor  on 
the  public  streets  or  passages;  and  that  houses 
in  danger  of  falling  bo  thrown  down.' — 1 Ersk. 
Inst.  4.25. 

Deanery,  de'nur-e,  #.  The  office  of  a dean;  tho 
revenue  of  a dean ; the  house  of  a dean. 

Df.ansuip,  dene ’ship,  a.  The  office  and  rank  of  a 
dean. 

Dear,  derc,  a.  (dear,  Sax.)  Beloved;  farourite; 
darling;  valuable;  of  a high  price;  costly;  scarce, 
not  plentiful,  as  a dear  year ; sad ; hateful ; 
grievous. — Seldom  used  in  the  last  three  senses; 

Let  us  return. 

And  strain  what  oilier  means  is  left  unto  us 
lu  our  dear  jieriL —Shat*. 

— s.  a word  of  endearment ; darling. 

Dearholgiit,  dere'bawt,  a.  Purchased  at  a high 
price. 

Dkarlino. — Sec  Darling. 

Dearlovf.d,  dcre  luvd,  a.  Much  loved. 

Dearly,  derc'le,  ad.  With  great  fondness;  at  a 
high  price.  • 

Df.akn,  deem,  a.  (Jcom,  Sax.)  Lonely ; melan- 
choly ; solitary ; secret. — Obsolete, 

By  many  a dea m and  painful  perch, 

Of  Pericles  the  caret  ul  scurcli 
Is  made. — Ukaks. 

Dearness, derc'nes, s.  Fondness;  kindness;  love; 
scarcity ; high  price. 

DeaRNLY, dern'le, ad.  Secretly;  privately;  unseen. 

Dearth,  dcr/A,  $.  Scarcity;  want;  need;  famine; 
barrenness ; sterility. 

Dkarticllate,  dc-dr-tik'u-latc,  r.  a.  To  disjoint; 
to  dismember. 

Death,  de/A,  a.  (Saxon.)  The  extinction  of  life; 
a total  and  permanent  cessation  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  action,  whether  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
economy ; a state  in  which  the  animal  organs  have 
not  only  ceased  to  act,  but  have  lost  the  suscepti- 
bility of  renewed  action ; the  state  of  the  dead ; 
mortality;  the  manner  of  dying;  the  image  of 
mortality  represented  by  a skeleton;  murder;  the 
act  of  destroying  life  unlawfully;  cause  of  death ; 
destroyer.  In  Poetry,  the  instrument  of  death. 
In  Theology,  separation  from  God,  and  eternal  ; 
punishment.  Ciril  death,  in  Law,  where  a person 
is  not  actually  dead,  but  adjudged  so,  as  by  ban- 
ishment, abjuration  of  the  realm,  &C.  Deathbed, 
the  bed  on  which  a person  dies,  or  is  confined  in 
his  or  her  last  sickness. 

Death-boding,  de/A'bo-ding,  a.  Port  fading  death. 

Death-darting,  dctA'ddrt-ing,  a.  Inflicting  death 
as  it  were  with  a dart. 

Deathfil,  q ethful,  a.  Full  of  slaughter;  de- 
structive; murderous. 

Deathfulnkss,  detA'ffil-nes,  s.  Appeurance  of 
death. 

Deathless,  dcfA'les,  a.  Immortal;  never  dying; 
everlasting. 


Deathlike,  dclATikc,  a.  Resembling  death ; still; 
gloomy;  motionless;  placid;  calm;  peaceful;  re- 
sembling either  the  horrors  or  the  quietness  of 
death. 

Death*8-door,  dedls'dorr,  s.  A near  approach  to 
death ; the  gates  of  death. 

Death's-head  Moth,  dc/As'hed  mofA,  a.  The 
Sphinx  atropos,  the  largest  moth  in  Europe,  so 
named  from  the  figure  of  a human  skull  being 
distinctly  marked  upon  its  thorax : Family,  Spin- 
gidie. 

Death-shadowed,  defA 'shad-ode,  a.  Encom- 
passed by  the  shades  of  death. 

Dkathsman,  defAs  man,  a.  An  executioner ; a 
hangman. 

Deat.i-token,  defA'to-kn,  a.  That  which  indicates 
approaching  death. 

Deathward,  dtf&'wawrd,  ad.  Toward  death. 

DeaTHWatch,  deJA'wawtsh,  a.  The  name  given  to 
tho  Coleopterous  insect,  Anobium,  which  makes  a 
ticking  noise  like  the  beat  of  a watch,  and  is  su- 
perstitiously  imagined  to  portend  the  approach  of  j 
death.  It  is  a small  beetle,  5-lGlhs  of  an  inch  j 
long,  and  inhabits  old  wooden  furniture.  The 
ominous  sound,  so  mysteriously  regarded  by  some, 
is  now  well  ascertained  to  be  tbe  mode  of  call  1 
which  the  male  insect  makes  for  its  mate- 

Deaerate,  de- aw 'rate,  r.  a.  ( deauro , Lat.)  To  , 
gild  or  cover  with  gold ; — a.  gilded. 

DtAUHATlON,  de-aw-ra'shun,  a.  The  act  of  gilding. 

DkBACCHATE,  de-bakkate,  r.  n.  ( debocchor , Lat.) 

To  rage  or  roar  after  the  manner  of  drunkards. — : 
Obsolete. 

Deuacchation,  dc-buk-ka'ahnn,  a.  A raging;  a 
madness. 

Derackle,  de-kak'kl,  a . In  Geology,  a violent  1 
torrent  or  rushing  of  waters,  which,  overcoming  ! 
all  opposing  barriers,  carries  with  it  stones,  rocks,  , 
and  other  fragments,  spreading  them  in  all  dircc-  i 
tions. 

DEBAR,  dc-bdr',  r.  a.  To  exclude;  to  preclude;  to 
shut  out  from  anything ; to  hinder  or  prevent. 

Dedaru,  de-burb',  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  beard. 

Debark. — Sec  Disembark. 

Debar  ration  . — See  Discinba  rkment. 

Deharrab,  dc-bdr'ras,  r.  «.  (dibarraaaer,  Fr.)  To 
free  from  difficulty;  to  disembarrass. — Seldom 
used. 

Debarring,  de-bdr'ring,  a.  Hinderance  from  ap-  | 
p roach. 

Debase,  de-base',  r.  o.  (deboa,  or  debase,  old  Fr.) 
To  reduce  from  a higher  to  a lower  state;  to 
make  mean;  to  sink  into  meanness;  to  make 
despicable;  to  degrade;  to  sink;  to  vitiate;  to 
adulterate ; to  lessen  in  value  by  base  admixtures. 

Debasement,  de-bose'ineut,  a.  The  act  of  debas- 
ing or  degrading ; degradation ; adulteration. 

DebasER,  de-ba'sur,  a.  One  who  debases  or  adul-  , 
terates;  one  who  degrades  another;  one  who  sinks 
the  value  of  things,  or  destroys  the  dignity  of 
persons. 

Debasing,  de-ba'sing,  a.  Tending  to  debase  or 
degrade. 

Deb  a singly,  de-ba'sing- le,  ad.  In  a debasing  or 
lowering  manner. 

Debatable,  de-bate'a-LI,  a.  Disputable;  subject 
to  controversy. 

Debate,  de-bate',  $.  ( ' debat , Fr.)  A personal  dis-  ! 
pule;  a controversy;  a quarrel;  a contest;  dis-  i 
cushion;  oral  contention ; — r.  a.  to  controvert ; to 
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dispute;  to  contest;  to  contend  for;  to  argue;— 

| v.  n.  to  deliberate ; to  dispute ; to  examine ; to 

! 1 engage  in  combat. — Obsolete  in  tbe  last  sense. 

Well  could  he  turney,  and  In  lists  debate.— Spenter. 

I1  Debatkfcl,  de-bate'ful,  a.  Quarrelsome;  con- 
tentious. 

Deb  atefully,  de-bate'fiil-le,  ad.  In  a contentious 
! manner. 

Dkbatemknt,  de-bate'ment,  s.  Controversy;  de- 
liberation; battle;  combat. — Obsolete  in  tbe  last 
{ two  senses. 

He  with  Pyrochlee  sharp®  deUitement  made.— 
Spenter. 

Debater,  de-ba'tur,  t.  One  who  debates ; a dis- 
putant ; a controvertUt. 

Dkbatinuly,  de-ba'tlng-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
debate. 

Debauch,  de-bawtsh',  r.  a.  (debnucher,  Fr.)  To 
corrupt ; to  vitiate ; to  corrupt  with  lewdness ; to 
corrupt  by  intemperance ; to  seduce  from  virtue ; 
— g.  (debaucJte,  Fr.)  a fit  of  intemperance ; luxury ; 
excess;  lewdnesa. 

Dkbaucbedly,  de-bawtsh'ed-le,  ad.  In  a profli- 
gate and  licentious  manner. 

Derauchedkebs,  de-bawtsh'ed-ncs,  t.  Intem- 
perance; lewdness. 

Debauchee,  deb-aw-she',  a.  A man  given  to 
gross  intemperance ; a person  of  a lewd  or  lecher- 
ous turn  of  mind. 

Dkbaucuer,  de-bawtsh'ur,  t.  One  who  seduces 
others  to  intemperance  or  kwdneas ; one  who  cor- 
rupts others. 

Debauchery,  de-bawtsh'ur-e,  g.  Tito  practice  of 
excess  in  gratifying  the  animal  appetites;  intem- 
perance ; excessive  indulgence  of  lust;  lewduess. 
Dkbauchmkxt,  de-bawtsh'incnt,  g.  The  act  of 
debauching  or  vitiating ; the  act  of  corrupting. 
Dkbkl,  de-bel',  V v.  a.  ( debello , Lat.)  To 

Deiiellate,  de-bel'late,)  conquer;  to  overcome 
in  war. — Obsolete. 

Him  long  of  old 

Thou  didst  deM,  and  down  from  heaven  cast 
With  all  liis  arinjr.— MiUon. 

| Debellation,  de-bel-la'shnn,  t.  The  net  of  con- 
quering or  subduing. — Obsolete. 

Debenture,  de-ben'ture,  *.  (from  debeo,  I am  in 
debt,  Lat.)  A writ  or  note  by  which  a debt  is 
claimed;  a certificate  delivered  at  the  custom- 
house, when  the  exporter  of  any  goods  or  mer- 
1 chanclize  has  complied  with  tbe  statutory  regula- 

tions, in  consequence  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  a 
bounty  or  drawback  on  the  exportation. 

\ Debenture!!,  de-ben'turde,  a.  Applied  to  such 
goods  as  are  entitled  to  a debenture  or  drawback. 

1 Debile,  debit,  a.  ( debit  is,  Lat)  Weak;  feeble; 

1 ' languid  ; faint ; without  strength  ; impotent. 

Debilitate,  de-bil'e- tatc,  v.a.  To  weaken;  to 
make  faint ; to  enfeeble  ; to  emasculate. 
Debilitation,  dc-bil  e-ta'shun,  ».  The  act  of 
i weakening. 

Debility,  de-bil'e-te,  i.  Weakness;  feebleness; 

languor ; faintness  ; imbecility. 

Di  bit,  debit,  t.  (debet,  Fr.  from  deb! him,  Lat.) 
i Money  due  for  goods  sold  on  credit;  used  in  book- 

keeping to  denote  the  left  hand  page  of  the  ledger, 
to  which  all  articles  are  carried  that  are  charged 
to  an  account ; — r.  a.  to  enter  on  the  debtor’s  aids 
of  an  account ; to  charge  with  debt. 

Debitor,  deb'e-tur,  t.  A debtor. 

tn--± = 

Deboise,  Deboibii,  Deboist,  Debosh.— -Obsolete 
forms  of  the  word  Debauch. — Which  see. 

Debonair,  deb-o- nans',  a.  ( debonnairt , Fr  ) Elo-  - 
gant;  civil;  well-bred;  gentle;  complaisant. 
Deuonaiiuty,  deb-o-na're-te,  t.  Graciousnesa; 

gentleness;  elegance  of  manners.— Obsolete. 
Debonairly,  dcb-o-nurele,  ad.  Elegantly;  with 
a genteel  air. 

Dkbonaihnebs,  deb-o-nare'ne*,  «.  Civility;  com- 
plaisance.— Obsolete. 

With  all  the  gaietjr  and  debonairness  in  the  world.— 
Sterne. 

Debouch,  de-boosh',  p.  «.  ( deboucher , Fr.)  To 
issue  or  march  out  of  a wood  or  a narrow  pass,  in 
order  to  meet  or  retire  from  an  enemy. — A mili- 
tary term. 

Debris,  de-bre',  t.  (French.)  Ruins  or  rubbish; 
generally  applied  to  the  fragments  of  rocks.  This 
term  is  sometimes  used  by  the  French  to  signify 
the  wreck  or  remains  of  a routed  army. 

Debt,  det,  $.  (debitum,  Lat.)  That  which  one 
person  owes  to  another,  whether  money,  goods, 
or  services;  that  which  any  one  is  obliged  to  do 
or  suffer;  in  a scriptural  sense,  sin  or  that  which 
renders  liable  to  punishment. 

Debted,  det'ted,  a.  Indebted  to;  obliged  to. 

Debtee,  det-tee',  $.  One  to  whom  a debt  is  due ; 
a creditor. 

Debtlksb,  det'les,  a.  Without  debt;  free  from 
debt. 

Debtor,  det'tnr,  t.  ( debitor , Lat.)  One  who  owes 
something  to  another,  whether  money,  goods,  or 
services;  the  side  of  an  aecouut  in  which  debts 
arc  charged. 

Debullition,  deb-bullish'un,  r.  A bubbling  or  { 
seething  over. 

Debut,  de-boo',  t.  (French.)  A modern  expression  1 
denoting  the  commencement  or  opening  of  a dis- 
course or  any  design,  usually  applied  to  an  orator 
or  actor  on  the  first  efforts  of  their  skill. 
Decachord,  dck'a-kawrd,  > s.  (deka,  ten, 

Decachordon,  dek-a-kawr'don,)  and  chortle,  a 
string,  Gr.)  An  ancient  musical  instrument  of 
ten  strings;  that  which  has  ten  parts. 

Dec  acuminated,  dek-a-ku'me-nav-ted,  a.  (deal-  j 
miruitus,  Ioit.)  Having  the  top  or  point  cut  off. 
Decadal,  dck'a-dal,  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting 
of  ten. 

Decade,  dek'ad,  g.  ( deka , ten,  Gr.)  The  sum  of 
ten  ; a number  containing  ten. 

Decadence,  de-ka  dens,  > i.  (decadence^  Fr.) 
Decadency,  de-ka'den- sc,  > Decay;  full. 
Decadon,  dek'a-don,  $.  (deka,  ten,  and  odtntg, 
odemtos,  a tooth,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  ten  teeth 
of  the  calyx.)  A genus  of  American  plants  with 
leaves  opposite,  or  three  in  a whorl,  and  purple 
flowers  disposed  in  aggregate  corymbose  whorls : 
Order,  Lythracen*. 

Decadopecten,  dck-a-do-pek'tcn,  s.  (dekadun, 
twelve,  and  pekten,  a comb,  Gr.)  A submenus  of 
Mollusca,  the  shell  of  which  is  formed  like  a peo- 
ten,  but  with  plicated  teeth  on  the  hinge,  analo 
gous  to  Nucula:  Family,  Ostmcidse. 

Decagon,  dek'a-gon,  ».  (deka, and  gonin,  an  angle, 
Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a plain  figure  with  ten  sides 
and  ten  angles.  If  the  sides  and  angles  an*  all 
1 equal,  the  figure  is  a regular  decagon,  and  may  bo 
inscribed  in  a circle. 

j Decagram,  deka  gram,  s.  (Greek.)  A French 
1 weight  of  ten  grants,  or  154  grains,  44  decimals.  ’ 
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Dkcaoynia,  dr k-n-jir/e-a,  s.  (deia,  ten,  and  gyne,  a 
female,  Gr.)  The  name  of  an  order  in  the  tenth 
: class  of  the  Lin  na  an  system  of  Botany,  including 

those  plants  which  have  ten  pistils  or  female  or- 
j g.ms  of  fructification. 

i Decah edral,  dek-a-ho'dral,  a.  (deka,  ten,  and 
kedra , a aide,  Gr  ) Having  ten  hides. 

Decahedron,  dck-a-lie'dron,  s.  In  Geometry,  a 
figure  or  body  having  ten  tides. 

Dec  a lf. Pis,  do-kal’e-pis,  a.  (deka,  and  lepis,  a wale, 
Gr.  from  there  being  ten  scales,  five  in  the  throat 
and  five  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla.)  A genua  of 
plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies : Order,  Ascle- 
piadacese. 

Decaliter,  dek'a-li-tur,  a.  A French  measnre  of 
capacity,  containing  ten  litres,  or  C 10.28  cubic 
inches. 

1 Decalogist,  de-kal'o-jist,  a.  An  expositor  of  the 
ten  commandments. 

Decalooue,  dek'a-log,  t.  (deka,  and  logo.*,  a dis- 
course, Gr.)  Thp  ten  commandments  given  by 
God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  originally  engraved 
on  two  tables  of  stone. 

Decameter,  de-kam'e-tur,  $.  (deka,  and  mefron, 
a measure,  Gr.)  A French  measure  of  length, 
consisting  of  ten  meters,  and  equal  to  393  English 
inches  and  71  decimals. 

Decamp,  de-kamp',  v.  n.  (deentnper.  Fr.)  To  re- 
move the  camp ; to  move  off. 

Decampment, de-kamp'ment,  *.  The  act  of  shifting 
a camp,  or  moving  off. 

I Decanal,  dek'a-nal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a deanery. 

DecaKDRIA,  de-kan'dre-a,  t.  ( deka , ten,  nnd  oner, 
a male  or  stamen,  Gr.)  One  of  the  Linmean 
classes  in  Botany,  including  all  plants  which  have 
ten  st omens.  It  is  composed  of  portions  of  a con- 
■ siderable  number  of  natural  orders,  of  which  the 
must  important  ia  the  Apiacem  or  Leguminous 
plants.  Its  orders  ore — 1).  vumogynia,  ten  sta- 
mens, one  style,  as  in  the  pea  or  bean ; D.  digynia , 
ten  stamens,  two  styles ; D.  trigyuia , ten  stamens, 
three  styles ; D.  pentagynia,  ten  stamens,  five 
[ styles ; D.  decagynia,  ten  stamens,  ten  styles. 

Decandrian,  de-kan'dre-an,  > a.  Having  ten  sta-  ! 

Decan  ukioen,  de-kan'dre-us.)  mens;  belonging! 
to  the  class  Dccandria. 

Decankukum,  de-ka-nu'rum,  $.  (deka,  ten,  nnd 
neuron,  a nerve,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflonc. 

Decangular,  dek-ang'gu-lur,  a.  Having  ten 
angle* 

j Decant,  de-knnt',  r.  o.  (decanto,  Lat.)  To  pour 
off  gently,  as  a liquid,  by  inclination. 

Decantation,  de-knn-ta'shuo,  s.  The  act  of  de- 
canting, or  of  pouring  off  a liquid  from  its  sedi- 
ment 

Decanter,  dc-kan'tur,  s.  A vessel  used  for  de- 
canting liquids;  a glass  vessel  made  for  receiving 
a liqnid  clear  from  the  lees ; one  who  decants 
, liquids. 

Decaphyllous,  de-kaTil-lns,  $.  (deka,  ten,  and 
phylltm , a leaf,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  applied  to  a 
calyx  composed  of  ten  segments,  or  to  a corolla  of 
ten  petals. 

Decapitate,  de-kap'e- trite,  r.  a.  ( decapito , Lat.) 
To  behead  ; to  cut  off  the  head. 

Decapitation,  de-knp-e-ta'sLun,  s.  The  act  of 
i beheading. 

Decapoda,  de-kap'o-da,  a.  (deka,  ten,  and  pous,  a 
foot  Gr.)  An  order  of  the  Crustacea,  including 


those  with  ten  limbo,  as  the  lobster,  crab,  craw- 
fish, shrimp,  &c. 

DecaPoi>al,  dc-kapVdal,  a.  Having  ten  feet ; j 
belonging  to  the  order  Decapoda. 

Decapode,  dek'a-pode,  s.  A crustacean,  or  other 
animal,  with  ten  limbs  or  feet. 

Decapteryoians,  de-kap-ter-ij'e-anz,  «.  (deka, 
ten,  and  ptcryx,  a wing  or  fin,  Gr.)  A name 
given  by  Schneider  to  an  artificial  division  of 
fishes,  including  such  as  have  ten  fins. 

Decapulate,  de-kap'u-late,  p.  a.  To  empty;  to 
lade  oat. 

Decarbonate,  ae-kdf  bo-nate,  p.  a.  To  deprive 
a carbonate  of  its  acid. 

Decarbonization,  de-kdr-bon-ne-xa'shun,  s.  Tho 
act  or  process  of  freeing  a substance  of  carbon. 

Decarbonize,  de-kar'bo-nize,  p.  a.  To  deprive  of  ; 
carbon. 

Decasfkrmal,  dek-a-sper'mal,  | a.  Containing  j 

Decaspermocs,  dek-atsper'nms,  > ten  seeds,  as  ! 
the  berry  of  Psidium  decaspennum. 

Decaspora,  de-kas'po-ra,  s.  ( deka , ten,  and  tpora,  ! 
a seed,  Gr.  from  the  fruit  containing  ten  pyrensc  | 
or  seeds.)  A genus  of  beautiful  shrubs,  with  scat- 
tered petiolste  leaves  and  red  (lowers : Order, 
Epacridsceae. 

Decabtich,  dfk'a-stik, «.  (deka,  and  sticha a,  a line,  j 
Gr.)  A poem  consisting  of  ten  line*. 

Dr.c  a style,  dek'a-stile,  a.  (delti,  and  tf gifts,  a co- 
lumn, Gr.)  In  Architecture,  a portico  with  ten 
pillars. 

Decasyllabic,  dek-a-sil-lib'ik,  s.  (deka,  ten,  Gr. 
and  syllable..')  Consisting  of  ten  syllables,  as  in 
English  heroic  verse. 

Decay,  de  ka',  e.  «.  ( dechoir , Fr.)  To  decline 
gradually  from  a sound  or  perfect  state  to  a less 
perfect  condition  ; to  waste  or  foil ; to  be  gradu- 
ally  impaired  ; — p.  a.  to  impair ; to  bring  to  de- 
cay ; — a.  decline  from  a state  of  soundness  or 
prosperity  to  a less  perfect  or  worse  state ; state  , 
of  depravation  or  diminution;  the  effects  of  dimi-  • 
notion;  the  marks  of  decay;  declension  from 
prosperity;  the  cause  of  decline. 

Decayedness,  de  ka'ed-nes,  s.  A state  of  being  !j 
impaired ; diminution. 

Decay  EH,  de-ka'ur,  s.  That  which  causes  decay.  \ j 

Decaying,  dc-ka'ing,  *.  Decline  from  a state  of  , | 
soundness  or  prosperity. 

Decease,  de  see*',  s.  ( deressus , Lat.)  Departure  j! 
from  life;  death; — v . n.  to  depart  from  life;  to  i 
die. 

Deceased,  de-west',  a.  Departed  from  life;  dead,  j 

Deceit,  de-sete',  t.  ( decqttio , Lat.)  Fraud ; a 
cheat ; a fallacy ; any  practice  by  which  falsehood  ! 
is  made  to  pass  for  truth ; stratagem ; artifice,  j 
In  Law,  a wily  shift  or  device;  any  kind  of  craft, 
subtlety,  fraud,  cunning,  or  collusion,  by  which 
another  is  taken  advantage  of  or  defrauded. 

Deceitful,  de-set  e'ftiL,  o.  Tending  to  mislead  or 
ensnare;  fraudulent;  full  of  deceit. 

Deceitfully,  dc-sete'fril-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
tending  to  deceive;  fraudulently;  with  deceit. 

Decf.ITFULNKSS,  de-sete  ftfl-ncs,  s.  Tlw  quality 
of  being  fraudulent ; tendency  to  deceive. 

Deckitless,  de-seteles,  a.  Free  from  deceit. 

Deceit  able,  de-se'va-bl,  a . Subject  to  fraud  or 
imposture ; liable  to  be  misled  or  ensnared ; sub- 
ject to  produce  error ; deceitful. 

Dkceivableness,  de-se'va-bl-nes,  ».  Liableness 
to  be  deceived,  or  to  deceive. 
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DkckIVABLY,  de-sc' va-ble,  ad*  In  a manner  tend- 
ing to  deceive. 

DECEIVE,  dc-sevc',  v.  a.  (decevcir,  Fr-)  To  cause 
to  mi>take;  to  bring  into  error;  to  impose  upon; 
to  delude  by  stratagem ; to  cut  off  from  expecta- 
tion ; to  delude ; to  cheat ; to  deprive  by  fraud  or 
stealth ; to  mock ; to  fail. 

Deceiver,  dc-se’vur,  s.  One  who  deceives  or  mis- 
leads; one  who  leads  another  into  error ; a cheat; 
an  impostor. 

Deceiving,  de-sc'ving,  a.  The  act  of  cheating,  or 
of  carrying  on  imposture. 

December,  de-sem  bur,  a.  (Latin.)  The  last  month 
of  the  year,  consisting  of  thirty-one  days,  in  which 
the  sun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  makes 
the  winter  solstice:  so  called  from  decern,  ten, being 
the  tenth  month  of  the  Roman  year,  which  began 
with  March. 

Dkcem DENTATE,  de-scm-ilcn'tate,  a.  (decern,  ten, 
and  dena,  a tooth,  Lat.)  Having  ten  points  or  teeth. 

Dbcemfid,  des'em-fid,  a.  (decern,  and  fido,  I split, 
Lat.)  Divided  into  ten  parts:  having  ten  divi- 
sions; ten-cleft. 

Decemlocular,  dcs-em-lok'u-lar,  a.  ( decern , and 
loetdua , a little  place,  Lat.)  Haring  ten  cells  for 
seeds. 

Dkcempedal,  de  scm'pc-dal,  a.  ( decempeda , Lat.) 
Ten  feet  in  length. 

(The  following  compounds  of  Qeeem,  signify ing  ten,  oc- 
cur in  the  definitions  of  species  in  Natural  History 
/Vc/mdfniia,  ten-toothed,  as  in  the  rnfyx  of  l>acu.«  do- 
ceimlenta;  decentfdHS,  ten -cleft:  dctxirdsvtdaru,  ten- 
celled;  dcoet* inaculiita,  itft.ipaltsd ; dcccvtpuuctutus, 
marked  with  ten  coloured  points.] 

Decemvir,  dc-sem'ver,  a.  (decern,  ten,  and  mV,  a 
man,  Lat.)  In  Roman  Hi.-tory,  one  of  the  ten 
magistrates  or  functionaries  up  pointed  for  various 
offices  in  ancient  Rome.  One  decemviri  was  ap- 
pointed to  frame  a code  of  laws ; it  was  called 
* Decemviri  lpgibus  scribendis,’  another,  the  ‘ De- 
cemviri litibus  judicandis,’  existed  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  suits,  and  formed  a court  of  justice 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  prirtor.  The 
‘ Decemviri  sacris  faciundis'  fonned  an  ecclesiastical 
college,  which  had  the  care  of  the  sibylline  books; 
they  were  elected  for  life.  The  4 Decemviri  Agris 
dividundis*  fonned  a oommist-ion  for  the  purpose 
of  dividing  lands  among  the  colonists,  when  a new 
colony  was  fonned. 

Decem viral,  de-sem've-ral,  a.  Relating  to  s de- 
eemvirate,  or  office  of  ten  governors. 

Decemviratb,  de-«em've-ratc,  a.  The  dignity  and 
office  of  the  ten  governors  of  Rome,  who  were 
appointed  to  rule  the  Commonwealth  instead  of 
consuls  ; a body  of  ten  tnen  in  authority. 

Decemviri,  de-setn've-re,  a.  pL  Ten  magistrates 
elected  by  the  ancient  Roman  people,  and  invested 
with  the  authority  of  administering  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables,  which  were  framed  at  the  time 
of  their  creation. — See  Decemvir. 

Dkcekce.—  See  Decency. 

Dkcenct,  de'sen-sc,  a.  (decency  Fr.)  Propriety  of 
form;  proper  formality;  becoming  ceremony; 
suitableness  to  character;  propriety;  modesty,  as 
distinguished  from  ribaldry  or  obscenity. 

Decennary,  de-M»n'na-re,«*.  (decent,  and  annua,  a 
year,  Lat.)  A period  of  ten  years.  In  Law,  a 
tithing,  consisting  of  ten  freeholders  and  their  fa- 
milies. 

Decennial,  de-sen'ne-al,  o.  Continuing  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  or  happening  every  ten  years. 


Dbcknnoval,  de-sen 'no- val,  > a.  (dectm,  and 

i DkcennoVaRY,  dc-scn'no-vs-re,)  fimrn,  nine, 
Lat.)  Relating  to  the  number  nineteen. 

Decent, de'sent,  o.  (deems.  Lot)  Becoming;  fit; 
suitable;  comely;  not  gaudy;  not  ostentatious; 

: not  wanton  or  immodest;  competent ; moderate, 

| as  a decent  fortune. 

Decently,  de'sent-le,  ad.  In  a proper  manner; 
with  suitable  behaviour ; without  lueunness  or  os- 
! tentation ; without  immodesty. 

Decentness. — See  Decency. 

I Deceptibility,  de-sep-te-bil'e-te,  a.  Lialleness  to 
I be  deceived. 

i Df.CEPTIBLE,  de-sep'te-bl,  a.  Liable  to  be  deceived; 
j open  to  fraud  or  imposture. 

Deceptive,  de-sep'tiv,  a.  Tending  to  deceive; 

I having  the  power  of  deceiving.  Deceptive  cadence, 
in  Music,  a cadence  in  which  the  tinul  close  is 
1 avoided  by  varying  the  final  chord. 

Deceptively,  de-sep’ liv-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
tending  to  deceive. 

DeceptoKY,  de-sep 'tur-c,  o.  Containing  means  of 
deceit. 

Decern,  de-sem',  r.  a.  (decemo,  Lat.)  To  judge; 
to  estimate. 

Dkcerpt,  de-serpt’,  a.  ( decerphu , Lat.)  Cropped; 
taken  ofT. 

Decerptible,  de-serp'tc-bl,  a.  That  may  be  taken 
off. 

Decerition,  de-serp'shun,  a.  The  act  of  cropping, 
or  taking  off. 

, Dec&RTATION,  de-ser-ta'shun,  a.  ( dccertatio , I .at.) 
I A contention;  a striving;  a dispute. 

Decession,  de-sesh’un,  a.  (decettio,  Lat.)  A de- 
parture ; a going  away. 

DkciiakM,  dc-tskdrm',  c.  a.  (tkeharmer,  Fr.)  To 
counteract  a charm  ; to  disenchant. 

Deciikistianize,  de-krist'yun-ixe,  r.  a.  To  turn 
! from  Christianity;  to  apostatize. 

Decidable,  dc-side'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  decided. 

Decide,  de-side',  e.  a.  (decide,  Lat.)  To  fix  the 
I event  of ; to  determine  ; — r.  n.  to  determine ; to 
I come  to  a conclusion. 

Decided,  de-side  ed,  a.  Clear;  unequivocal. 

Decidedly,  de-side'ed-le,  ad.  lu  a determined  or 
decided  manner. 

Decidknce,  des'e-dens,  a.  (decide tut,  Lat.)  The 
quality  of  being  shed,  or  of  falling  off;  the  act  of 
! f illing  away. 

Decider,  de-side 'ur,  a.  One  who  determines  a 
cause  or  dispute. 

Decidua,  de-sid'n-a,  a.  (deetdo,  I fall  off,  Lat.)  A 
membrane  thrown  off  the  uterus  after  parturition. 

Deciduous,  de-sid'u-us,  a.  (decidvua,  Lat.)  Fal- 
ling off.  In  Botany,  leaves  which  are  shed  an- 
| nualiy  are  said  to  be  deciduous,  as  also  plants 
j which  shed  their  leaves:  it  is  the  opposite  of  ever- 
' green;  a deciduous  calyx  is  one  which  falls  off 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  fruit  Iu  Zoology, 
the  term  is  applied  to  parts  which  have  but  a 
temporary  existence,  and  are  shed  during  the  life- 
time of  the  animal,  os  certain  kinds  of  hair,  burns 
and  teeth. 

De<  mrouBNESS,  de-Bid'u-us-nes,  a.  The  quality 
of  filling  once  a year;  aptness  to  fall. 

Decigram,  dee ’e-gram,  a.  The  tenth  part  of  the 
French  gramme. 

Decil,  dcs'il,  a.  An  aspect  or  position  of  two  planets 
when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  a tenth 
part  uf  the  xodioc. 
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Deciliter,  dc-siTit-ur,  >.  A French  measure  of 
capacity,  equal  to  one-tenth  of  a litre. 

Decilliox,  de-sil'yun,  s.  A number  involved  to 
the  tenth  power. 

Deciluonth,  dfd'jmti,  cl  Relating  to  a de- 
i cillion. 

Decimal,  des'e-mal,  a.  (decimus,  Lat.)  Numbered 
by  ton;  multiplied  by  ten.  Decimal  Arithmetic, 
that  part  of  the  science  of  numerical  calculation 
which  treats  of  decimal  fractions.  Decimal  frac- 
tions, such  fractions  as  have  ten,  or  some  multiple 
of  ten,  for  a denominator. 

Decimally,  des'e-nul-le,  ad.  By  means  of  deci- 
mals. 

Decimate,  des'e-mate,  r.  a.  (decimo,  Lat)  To 
tithe;  to  take  the  tenth;  to  select  by  lot  eveiy 
tenth  soldier  in  a gener.il  mutiny  for  punishment 

DECIMATION,  des-e-ma'shun,  ».  A tithing;  a se- 
lection of  evciy  tenth  by  lot  or  otherwise ; an  an- 
cient military  method  of  punishment  on  such  sol- 
diers as  acted  cowardly  on  the  field,  or  joined  in  a 
mutiny.  The  names  of  the  guilty  were  put  into 
an  urn  or  helmet  from  which  a tenth  part  was 
drawn,  whose  lot  it  was  to  suffer  death. 

Decimator,  dea'e-may-tur,  s.  One  who  selects 
every  tenth  person  for  punishment 

Decimeter,  de-sim'e-tur,  s.  A French  measure  of 
length,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a meter. 

Decimo-sexto,  dca'e-mo  seka'to,  s.  (Latin.)  A 
book  is  said  to  be  in  decimo-sexto,  when  a sheet 
is  folded  into  sixteen  leaves. 

Decipher,  de-n'fur,  p.  o.  ( dechifrer , Fr.)  To  ex- 
plain what  is  written  in  ciphers;  to  unfold;  to 
unravel;  to  explain;  to  markdown  in  characters; 
to  characterize;  to  write  out;  to  mark. — Obso- 
lete in  the  last  four  senses. 

You  are  both  deciphered 
For  villain*. — Shake. 

Decipherable,  de-ai'lur-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
deciphered. 

Decipherer,  de-si'fur-ur,  *.  One  who  explains 
what  is  written  in  cipher*. 

Decision,  de-sjzh'nn,  s.  (French.)  Determination 
of  a doubt  ot  difference;  determination  of  an 
event;  final  judgment  or  conclusion.  In  Scot- 
land, a narrative  or  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  Session ; the  act  of  separation ; de- 
cision.— Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Decisive,  de-si’ siv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  de- 
termining any  difference ; conclusive ; having  the 
power  of  acting  promptly,  or  settling  protracted 
contention. 

Decisively,  de-m'siv-le,  ad.  In  a conclusive  man- 
ner. 

Decisiveness,  de-si'siv-nes,  s.  The  power  of  an 
argument  or  evidence  to  terminate  any  difference, 
or  settle  an  event. 

Decisory,  de-si'so-re,  a.  Able  to  determine  or 
decide. 

Deck,  dek,  e.  a.  (decan,  Sax.  dekm,  Dut.)  To 
cover;  to  overspread;  to  dress;  to  array;  to 
adorn ; to  embellish ; — s.  the  plunked  floor  of  a 
ship  which  connects  the  sides  together.  Lover 
gun- deck,  in  first  and  second -rate  ships,  is  termed 
the  first -dick,  the  frame  being  broader  and  stronger 
than  the  other  decks,  it  is  laid  next  tlic  arlop, 
and  sustains  the  heaviest  tier  of  guna,  as  3-- 
poundt-rs.  Middle -deck,  the  second  dock,  and 
lies  between  the  lower  and  upper-deck;  it  is 
slighter  in  its  construction  than  the  lower- deck; 


it  sustains  the  second  tier  of  guns,  ss  18- pounders,  j 
Upper-deck  or  Main-deck , the  third-deck,  and 
sustains  the  third  tier  of  guns,  as  12-pounders; 
it  is  constructed  much  slighter  than  the  middle-  j 
deck ; in  third-rate  ships  it  is  termed  the  second- 
deck.  Quarter-deck , that  above  the  upper-deck 
reaching  forward  from  the  stem  to  the  gangway; 
it  supports  the  carronades,  &c.  Gun-deck,  in  ; 
frigates,  sloops  of  war,  brigantines,  gun-brigs,  and 
cutters,  is  the  main  or  upper-deck,  whereon  the 
gum  are  placed  in  battery.  Flush -deck,  in  core  I 
vettes,  &c.,  implies  a continued  floor  laid  from  stem  \ 
to  stern,  upon  one  line,  without  any  stops  or  in-  : 
tervals.  Half-deck , the  under  part  of  the  quarter-  1 
deck  of  a ship  of  war,  contained  between  the  fore-  ; 
most  bulkhead  of  the  cabin  or  wardroom,  and  the 
break  of  the  quarter-deck.  Spar-deck,  in  frigates 
and  men  of  war  converted  into  troop-ships,  is  that 
continued  in  a straight  line  from  the  quarter-deck  I 
to  the  forecastle,  and  appropriated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  spars,  hammocks,  &c-,  and  where  the  crew- 
sleep.  A pack  of  cards  piled  regularly  on  each  | 
other. 

Decker,  dek 'or,  #.  One  who  decks  or  adorns;  a 
dresser ; a covercr ; of  a ship,  we  say  a tiro-decker , 
or  a three-decker , equivalent  to  say  she  has  two 
decks  or  three  decks. 

Decking,  dek'ing,  s.  Ornament  ; embellishment. 

Declaim,  de-klame',  r.  n.  (decl.mo,  Lat.)  To 
harangue;  to  speak  to  the  passions;  to  speak  a 
set  oration  with  energy  and  earnestness ; to  speak 
rhetorically. 

Declaimant,  de-kla'mant,>  s.  One  who  declaims; 

Declaimer,  de-kla'tnnr,  ) one  who  moves  the 
passions  by  rhetorical  display;  one  who  harangues. 

Declaiming,  de-kla'ming,  s.  A harangue ; an 
appeal  to  the  passions. 

Declamation,  dek-la-mn'shnn,  i.  (declamatio, 
Lat.)  A discourse  addressed  to  the  passions;  a 
harangue;  a set  speech  delivered  with  rhetorical 
earnestness.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  decla- 
mation was  the  art  of  speaking  indifferently  on  all 
subjects,  and  on  all  sides  of  a question. 

Declarator. — See  Declaimer. 

Declamatory,  de-klam'ma-tur-e,  cl  (declamoto- 
rius,  Lat.)  Relating  to  the  practice  of  declaim- 
ing ; relating  to  declamation ; treated  in  the 
manner  of  a rhetorician ; appealing  to  the  passions. 

Declarable,  de-kla'ra-bl,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
clared or  proved ; capable  of  proof. 

Declaration,  dek-la-ra'shun,  s.  (dedaratio,  Lat.) 

A proclamation  or  affirmation ; an  open  expression ; 
publication;  an  expression  of  facts  or  opinions;  a 
public  annunciation.  In  Law,  that  part  of  the 
process  or  pleadings  in  which  a statement  of  the 
plaintiff’s  complaint  against  the  defendant  is  set 
forth. 

Declarative,  de-klar'a-tiv,  a.  Making  declara- 
tion ; explanatory ; making  proclamation  or  pub- 
lication. 

Declarator,  Action  of  de-klnr'a-tnr,  r.  A form 
of  procedure  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot- 
land, by  which  an  action  is  raised,  to  have  it  jo-  * 
dicially  declared,  that  a certain  right,  or  a certain 
character,  exists  in  a particular  person  or  person*. 

Dlclaratorily,  de-klar'a-tur-e-le,  ad.  In  the 
form  of  a declaration. 

Declaratory,  do-klar'a-tur-e,  a.  Affirmative; 
expressive;  clear;  making  declaration. 

Declare,  do-klare',  r.  a.  (declaro,  Lat.)  T make 
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known ; to  tell  explicitly  and  openly ; to  publish  ; 
to  proclaim ; to  show  in  open  view ; to  show  an 
opinion  in  plain  terms;  to  assert;  to  affirm;  to 
throw  off  reserve; — v.  n.  to  make  a declaration; 
to  proclaim  some  resolution  or  opinion  in  favour 
or  opposition ; to  make  known  explicitly. 

( Declaredly,  de-kla'red-le,  ad.  Avowedly;  with- 
• ont  disguise. 

Declarer,  de-kla'rur,  t.  One  who  declares  or 
| makes  known. 

i Declaring,  de-kli'ring,  s . Declaration ; publica- 
tion; exposition. 

Declension,  de-klen 'shun,  t.  (. declinatio , Lat.) 
Tendency  from  a greater  to  a less  degree  of  per- 
fection ; declination ; descent.  In  Grammar,  the 
inflection  of  nonns  according  to  their  cases,  as 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  Sic. 

I Dkclieuxia,  day-kle-euse'e-a,  i.  (in  hononr  of  M. 
Declieux,  a French  gardener.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  chiefly  of  shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  with 
leaves  opposite  or  in  whorls : Order,  Cinchonaceie. 

{ Declinable,  de-kli'na-bl,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
clined ; having  a variety  of  terminations. 

Declinatk,  dek'le-nate,  a.  ( declinatu s,  Lat.) 
Curved  or  bent  downwards. 

Dkclinate,  dekle-nate,  $.  In  Botany,  bending 
downwards. 

Declination,  dek-le-na'shnn,  s.  Descent ; change 
from  a better  to  a worse  state ; diminution  of 
1 vigour;  decay;  the  act  of  bending  down;  varia- 
tion from  rectitude;  oblique  motion;  deviation 
from  moral  rectitude;  variation  from  a fixed 
i point;  obliquity  of  conduct.  In  Grammar,  the 
declension  or  inflection  of  a noun  throngh  its  va- 
rious terminations.  Declination  of  a wall  or  rer- 
! tical  plane , in  Dialing,  an  arch  of  the  horizon, 

comprehended  either  between  the  plane  and  the 
prime  vertical,  when  it  is  counted  from  east  to 
west,  or  between  the  plane  and  the  meridian, 
when  it  is  counted  from  north  to  south.  Decli- 
nation circles  are  small  circles  of  the  sphere  paral- 
lel to  the  equator,  in  which  the  stars  perform  their 
apparent  diurnal  revolutions.  Declination  of  a 
celestial  body  is  the  angular  distance  of  the  body 
north  or  south  from  the  equator ; it  is  measured 
on  the  great  circle  which  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  body  and  the  two  poles,  aud  is  conse- 
quently perpendicular  to  the  equator.  Ded.ina- 
tion  of  the  magnetic  needle,  when  the  straight  line 
which  joins  the  poles  of  a magnetic  needle  docs 
not  coincide  with  the  astronomical  meridian,  but 
deviates  from  it  more  or  less  either  to  east  or 
west,  the  deviation  is  termed  Declination  of  the 
Needle. 

Declinator,  dek-lc-na'tur,  ) s.  An  instrument 

Declinatory,  de-klin'a-tur-e,)  used  in  dialing, 
for  taking  the  declination  and  inclination  of  a 
j plane.  Declinatory  jdea,  in  Law,  a plea  before 
trial  or  conviction. 

Declinature,  de-klin'a-ture,  s.  A declining. 

Decline,  de-kline',  r.  u.  ( declino , Lat.)  To  lean 
downward;  to  deviate;  to  run  into  an  oblique 
course ; to  shun ; to  avoid  the  performance  of 
anything ; to  rink  or  decay ; to  be  impaired  ; to 
j ! refuse  ; to  full  or  tend  from  an  exalted  or  pros- 

Khis  condition  to  a less  perfect  state ; — v.  a.  to 
d downward ; to  bring  down ; to  shun ; to 
avoid;  to  refuse;  to  be  cautious  of;  to  decay;  to 
rink;  to  turn  from  any  coarse  or  direction;  to 
modify  a word  by  various  terminations;  to  inflect; 


— s.  the  state  or  tendency  of  sinking  from  a good 
to  an  imperfect  condition ; diminution  ; decay. 

Declivity,  de-kliv'e-te,  s.  (decUritas,  Lat)  In- 
clination or  obliquity  reckoned  downwards ; gra- 
dual descent ; not  precipitous  or  perpendicular. 

Declivous,  de-kli'vus,  ) o.  Gradually  de- 

Declivitocb,  de-kliv'e-tus, ) scending;  not  pre- 
cipitous ; not  perpendicularly  sinking ; sloping. 

Decoct,  dc-kokt',  v.  a.  (decoquo,  decoctum , Lat.) 
To  prepare  by  boiling  for  any  use ; to  digest  in  hot 
water;  to  digest  by  the  heat  of  the  stomach;  to 
boil  in  water,  so  as  to  draw  the  strength  or  virtue 
of  anything;  to  boil  up  to  a consistence;  to  digest. 

Decoctible,  de-kok'te-bl,  a.  That  may  be  boiled, 
or  prepared  by  boiling. 

Decoction,  de-kok'sbun,  i.  ( decoctus , boiled,  Lat.) 
The  operation  of  boiling;  the  thing  boiled  or  de- 
cocted. Decoctum,  in  Pharmacy,  is  a solution 
of  the  active  principles  of  vegetables  obtained  by  i 
boiling  them  in  water.  The  Officinal  decoctions 
may  be  classed  into  simple  and  compound  prepa- 
rations. The  Simple  are — D.  althea  officinalis , 
decoction  of  Marshmallows;  used  as  an  emollient 
fomentation.  D.  anthemidis  nobilis , decoction  of 
Camomile;  used  in  the  form  of  clyster  and  fomen- 
tation. D.  cinchona,  decoction  of  (lancifolia) 
Cinchona.  The  1 Decoctum  Kina  Kina'  of  the  j 
Codex  of  Paris  is  only  half  the  strength  of  ours, 
but  contains  an  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potass*.  D.  cydonia , decoction  of 
Qtrincc  Seed;  recommended  a*  an  application  to 
erysipelatous  surfaces,  in  ophthalmia,  ic.  D.  1 
daphnes  meserei,  decoction  of  Mezereon  ; used  for 
glandular  swellings  and  chronic  rheumatism.  D. 
digitalis,  decoction  of  Foxglove;  a very  improper  i 
form  for  the  exhibition  of  digitalis,  being  variable  j 
in  strength.  D.  dulcamara , decoction  of  Woody 
Nightshade,  or  Bitter-sweet;  it  is  used  in  cuta- 
neous diseases.  D.  Geoffrea  inermis,  decoction  of 
Cabbage-tree  Bark;  used  in  worms.  D.  glycyr- 
rhiza,  decoction  of  Liquorice;  a demulcent,  and 
vehicle  for  other  medicines.  D.  hamatoxyli,  de- 
coction of  Logwood;  used  in  diarrho*,  and  some 
cases  of  dyspepsia.  D.  hordei,  decoction  of  Bar- 
ley; used  as  the  compound  decoction.  D.  lichenis, 
decoction  of  Ice  land-moss,  or  Liver-wort : it  con- 
tains the  bitter  principle  of  the  plant  united  with 
its  starch ; and  forms  a useful  vehicle  for  more 
active  medicines,  as  Hydro-cyanic  add,  Conium, 
&c.  D.  lobelia,  (blue  Catdi'ual  Flower  of  Vir- 
ginia,) a purgative  decoction.  D.  popaveris , de- 
coction of  Poppy ; it  is  used  as  a fomentation  in 
painful  swellings,  &c.  I).  pyrola,  decoction  of 

Winter  Green;  used  in  ascites,  rheumatism,  and 
hysteria.  D.  querdts,  decoction  of  Oak  Bark ; it 
is  used  prindpally  as  a local  astringent,  in  the 
forms  of  gargle,  injection,  or  lotion.  D.  sarsapa- 
rilla, decoction  of  sarsaparilla ; used  in  secondary 
syphilis,  &c.  D.  senega,  decoction  of  Senega; 
used  in  dropsy,  rheumatism,  aud  ‘ affections  of  the 
lungs,  attended  with  debility  and  inordinate  secre-  , 
tion.’  D.  taraxid,  decoction  of  Dandelion;  used 
in  defident  and  irregular  action  of  the  hepatic  or-  i 
gans.  D.  ii Imi,  decoction  of  Elm  Bark ; used  in 
lepra  and  hepatic  affections : Willan  thinks  it  has 
little  efficacy.  D.  veratri,  formerly  D.  hcllebori 
albi,  or  decoction  of  White  Hellebore ; useful  as  a 
lotion  in  scabies,  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions. 

The  Compound  Decoctions  are — D.  aloes  compositum, 
compound  decoction  of  Aloes:  it  resembles  the  , 
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well-known  Baum«  de  Vie,  but  Is  less  purgative. 
D.  guuiaci  compositum. , compound  decoction  of 
Guaiacoxn ; commonly  called  Decoction  of  the 
Woods:  it  has  fallen  into  disuse,  having  little 
power.  D.  hordei  compositum,  compound  decoc- 
tion of  Barley  ; an  elegant  and  useful  demulcent, 
with  an  aperient  tendency.  The  oriental  beverage, 
(Sherbet,)  from  the  Arabic  word  sherb,  to  drink, 
so  celebrated  in  Eastern  song,  is  a decoction  of 
Barley-meal  and  Sugar,  perfumed  with  roses, 
orange  flower,  violet,  or  citron.  D.  malva  com- 
positum, compound  decoction  of  Mallow  ; used  in 
clysters  and  fomentations.  D.  sarsaparilla  com- 
position, compound  decoction  of  Sarsaparilla : an 
imitation  of  tbe  once  celebrated  Lisbon  Diet  Drwk. 
It  differs  from  tbe  Decoct  Guuiaci.  Comp,  by  the 
addition  of  the  mezercon  root,  which  renders  it 
diaphoretic  and  alterative. 

Decoctivb,  de-kok'tiv,  a.  That  may  be  decocted. 

Dkcocturk,  dc-kok'ture,  i.  A substance  drawn 
by  decoction. 

Decollate,  de-kollate,  r.  a.  ( dccoUo , Lit.)  To 
behead. 

i Decollation,  dek-o-ia'sbun,  s.  The  act  of  be- 
heading. 

Decolouration,  de-knl-lur-a'ahun,  i.  ( decdoratio , 
Lat.)  Absence  of  colour. 

Decomplex,  deltom-pleks,  a.  Compounded  of 
complex  ideas. 

; Decomposable,  dc-kom-po'za-bl,  a.  That  may 
be  decomposed. 

Decompose,  de-kom-poze',  v.  a . (decomposer,  Fr.) 
To  separate  the  ronstituent  parts ; to  resolve  into 
elementary  principles ; to  dissolve. 

Dkcom ponite,  dc-kom-poz'it,  a.  (decompositus, 
Ijit.)  Compounded  a second  time ; compounded 
with  things  already  composite. 

Decomposition,  de-kom-po-zish'un,  s.  That  en- 
tire change  of  properties  which  a compound  body 
undergoes,  either  spontaneously,  as  in  putrefaction, 
or  from  chemical  affinity,  by  which  its  elements 
are  disengaged  and  enter  into  new  combina- 
tions. 

Decompound,  de-kom-pownd',  v.  a.  To  compose 
I . of  things  already  compounded  ; to  compound  a 
second  timo;  to  form  by  a second  composition; 

I to  resolve  a compound  into  simple  parts (sel- 
dom used  in  the  last  sense); — o.  composed  of  things 
or  words  already  compounded ; compounded  a se- 
cond time.  In  Botany,  a leaf  is  said  to  be  decom- 
pound when  it  is  twice  or  thrice  pinnate ; a pani- 
cle, when  its  branches  are  also  panic-led,  &c. 

Decompoundable,  de  kom-pown'da-bl,  a.  Liable 
to,  or  that  may  be  dissolved. 

Decora  meet. — See  Decoration. 

Decorate,  dek'o-rate,  v.  a.  ( decora , I -at.)  To 
adorn ; to  embellish ; to  beautify ; to  deck. 

Decoration,  dek-o-ra'shun,  s.  Ornament;  em- 
bellishment; any  addition  which  heightens  the 
beauty  of  anything.  In  Architecture,  the  combin- 
ation of  ornamental  objects  with  s view  to  enrich 
the  appearance  of  an  edifice,  as  figures,  vases,  fes- 
| toons,  Ac. 

Decorative,  dek'o-ray-tiv, «.  Adorning;  suitable 
to  embellish. 

Decorativeness,  dek'o-ray-tiv-nea,  s.  Quality 
j of  being  decorative. 

Decorator,  dek'o-ray-tur,  a.  One  who  adorns  or 
embellishes. 

| Dkcouoi  s,  dckVrus,  or  dc-ko'rus,  a.  ( dccorus , 
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Lat.)  Decent;  suitable  to  a character;  becoming; 
proper;  befitting ; seemly. 

Decorouslt,  dek'o-rus-le,  ad.  In  a becoming  or 
proper  manner. 

Decorticate,  de-kawr'te-kate,  v.  a.  (decortico,  Lat.) 

To  divest  of  the  bark  or  husk ; to  peel ; to  strip. 

Decortication,  de-kawr-te-ka'shun,  «.  The  act 
of  stripping  off  the  bark  or  husk. 

Decorum,  de-ko'rum,  a.  (Latin.)  Propriety  of  be- 
haviour ; ready  deference  to  the  Jaws  of  good  so-  ; 
dety ; suitableness  of  speech  and  action;  decency, 
as  opposed  to  levity  or  licentiousness;  seemliness. 

In  Architecture,  the  suitableness  of  a building,  I 
with  its  several  parts  and  ornaments,  to  its  posi- 
tion and  uses. 

Decot,  de-koy',  r.  a.  ( kooi,  Dut.)  To  lure  into  a 
snare;  to  entrap;  to  lead  by  artifice  into  a dan- 
gerous position ; — a.  any  lure  intended  to  ensnare ; 
any  allurement  which  deceives  and  misleads  into 
mischief  or  danger.  Among  Sportsmen,  a place 
for  catching  wild  fowL  Decoy-duck,  a duck 
trained  to  decoy  others  into  a place  where  they 
may  be  caught.  Decoy-man,  a man  employed  in 
ensnaring  and  catching  wild  fowls. 

Decrease,  de-krese',  v.  n.  ( decresco , Lat.)  To 
grow  less ; to  be  diminished ; — r.  a.  to  make  less; 
to  diminish ; — s.  tbe  state  of  growing  less ; decay; 
tbe  wane ; the  time  when  the  visible  face  of  the 
moon  grows  less. 

Decree,  de-kre',  s.  (decretum,  Lat.)  Judicial  de- 
termination of  a case  in  law ; an  edict ; the  order 
of  an  authoritative  power;  an  established  rule;  a 
law;  an  ordinance  enacted  by  any  council  for  the 
government  of  others.  In  Law,  the  judgment  of 
a court  of  equity  on  any  bill  preferred,  and  may  be 
interlocutory  or  final.  In  Theology,  the  predeter- 
mined purpose  of  God ; — r.  n.  to  make  an  edict ; 
to  appoint  by  edict ; to  establish  by  law ; to  de- 
termine ; to  resolve ; — -c.  a.  to  doom  or  assign  by 
a decree. 

Decrement,  dek 're-men  t,  *.  (decrementum,  Lat.) 
Decrease;  the  state  of  growing  less;  the  quantity 
lost  by  decreasing.  In  Heraldry,  the  wane  of  the  j 
moon  from  the  full  to  the  new,  the  moon  in  this 
state  is  called  moon  decrescent,  or  in  decours. 
Decrement  equal  of  life,  a term  in  the  doctrine 
of  annuities,  denoting  that  out  of  a certain  number 
of  lives  there  should  be  an  equal  number  decrea^ 
within  a given  number  of  years 

Decrepit,  de-krepTt,  a.  ( decrepitus , Lat.)  Wasted 
and  worn  out  with  age ; broken  down  by  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age;  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 

Decrepitate,  «le-krep'e-tate,  v.  a.  ( deertpo , Lat.)  j 
To  roast  or  calcine  a salt  or  other  matter  till  it  has 
ceased  to  crackle. 

Decrepitation,  de-krep-e-ta'shun,  s.  The  crack- 
ling noise  which  several  salts  make  when  suddenly 
heated,  accompanied  by  a violent  exfoliatiou  of  ! 
their  particles. 

Dkcukpitnkss,  de-krep'it-nes,)  s.  The  last  stage 

Decrepitude,  de-krep'e-tude,j  of  decay  ; the 
last  effects  of  old  age. 

Decrescent,  de-kres'sent,  a.  (decrescent,  Lat) 
Growing  less  ; being  in  a state  of  decrease. 

Decretal,  de-kre'tal,  o.  Appertaining  to  a decree; 
containing  a decree ; — #.  a letter  of  the  Pope  de- 
termining some  point  or  question  in  ecclesiastical 
law;  the  decretals  compose  the  second  part  of  the 
canon  law ; a book  of  decrees  or  edicts ; a body 
of  laws. 
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Decretion,  de-kre'sbun,  «.  The  state  of  growing 
less. 

Decretist,  de-kre'tist,  t.  One  who  studies  or 
professes  a knowledge  of  the  decretal. 

Decreto&ily,  dek'rc-to-re-ie,  ad.  In  a definitive 
manner. 

Decretory,  dek're-tttr-e,  a.  Judicial;  definitive; 
critical ; in  which  there  ia  some  definitive  event. 

Decrew,  de-kroo',  v.  n.  To  decrease. — Obsolete. 

Sir  Arthegal  renewed 

His  strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  decracnl. — 

Upenter. 

Decrial,  de-kri'al,  #.  Clamorous  censure ; hasty 
or  noisy  condemnation  ; concurrence  in  censuring 
anything. 

Deckier,  de-kri'ur,  a.  One  who  censures  hastily 
or  clamorously. 

Decrowkikg,  de-krown'ing,  a.  The  act  of  depriv- 
ing of  a crown. 

Decrustation,  de-krua-ta'ahun,  a.  An  uncrust- 
ing; a removal  of  the  crust  or  outmost  rind. 

Decry,  de-kri',  r.  a.  ( decrier , Fr.)  To  censure; 
to  blame  clamorously ; to  clamour  against ; to  cry 
down ; to  bring  into  disrepute. 

Decticcb,  dek'te-kus,  a.  ( dektika $,  capacious,  Qr.) 
A genua  of  insects  belonging  to  the  Locustime  or 
Locust  family. 

Decubation,  dek-n-ba'ehun,  a.  ( decumbo , Lat) 
The  act  of  lying  down. 

Deccmaris,  de-ku-ma're-a,  a.  (dehama,  a tenth, 
Gr.  in  reference  to  the  tenfold  structure  of  some 
of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
Sarmontose  shrubs  with  glsbrous  leaves  and  white 
sweet-scented  flowers : Order,  Philadelphacee. 

Deci  mbknck,  de-kum'bens,  > a.  (decumbent, 

Decumrekcy,  de-kum'ben-se,  > Lat.)  The  act 
of  lying  down ; the  posture  of  lying  down. 

Decumbent,  de-kumbent,  a.  Lying  or  leaning; 
recumbent. 

Decumbf.ntlt,  de-kum'bent-le,  ad.  In  a decum- 
bent manner. 

Decumbituke,  de-kum'be-ture,  a.  The  time  at 
which  a person  takes  to  his  bed  in  a disease.  In 
Astrology,  the  appearance  or  aspect  of  the  heavens, 
by  which  the  prognostics  of  recovery  or  death  are 
discovered. 

Decuple,  dek'n-pl,  a.  ( decvplus , Lat)  Tenfold ; 
the  same  number  ten  times  repeated  ; — t.  a num- 
ber ten  times  repeated  ; — v.  a.  to  make  tenfold. 

Decurioh,  de-ku're-un,  a.  ( decurio , Lat.)  An 
officer  in  the  ancient  Homan  army  who  commanded 
a company  of  ten  men. 

Decurrent,  de-kur'rent,  a.  ( decurren*,  Lat.) 
Running  downwards.  In  Botany,  a leaf  is  said  to 
he  deenrrent  when  it  extends  down  the  leaf,  stalk, 
or  stem. 

Decurrentlt,  de- kur'rent-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
extending  downwards. 

Decurionks,  dc-ku-re-o'nes,  a.  (Latin.)  A name 
anciently  given  to  certain  persons,  who  corresponded 
to  the  Senate  at  Rome,  in  the  Roman  towns  and 
Italian  colonies  which  enjoyed  free  municipal 
rights;  the  whole  administration  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  such  places  being  in  their  hands.  At  the 
head  of  the  body  were  two  duumveri  or  presidents, 
who  were  chosen  by  the  citizens. 

Decursion,  de-kur'shnn,  s.  (decurtio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  running  down,  as  a stream. 

Discursive,  de-kur'siv,  a.  Running  down. 

DECISIVELY,  dc-kur'siv-le,  ad.  In  a decursive 
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manner.  Dentrnrely-ptnnate,  applied  to  leave* 
which  have  their  leaflets  decurrent,  or  running 
along  the  petiole. 

Decuut,  de-knrt',  e.  a.  ( dccurto , Lat.)  To  abridge ; 
to  shorten. — Obsolete. 

With  reverend  curtsies  come,  and  to  him  bring 
Thy  free,  and  nut  deeuried,  otic-ring.— Herrick. 

Decurtatiok,  de-kur-ta'shun,  $.  The  act  of  cut- 
ting short,  or  shortening. 

Decussate,  de-kus'sate,  v.  a.  ( dcatsso , Lat.)  To 
intersect  at  acute  angle*;  to  cross  as  lines.  In 
Botany,  leaves  and  branches  are  said  to  be  de- 
cussate or  decussated  when  two  right  lines  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  forming  a kind  of 
square,  or  four  right  angles. 

Decussately,  de-kus'sate-lc,  ad.  In  a decussate 
manner.  In  Botany,  loaves  are  said  to  be  decus- 
aately-opposite  when  they  are  opposite  and  form 
right  lines,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  and 
forming  a square. 

Decussation,  de-kus-sa'shon,  1.  A term  used  in 
Geometry,  Optica,  and  Anatomy,  to  signify  the 
crossing  of  any  two  lines,  rays,  or  nerves,  when 
they  meet  in  a point,  and  then  go  on  separately 
from  one  another. 

Decussorium,  de-kus- so 're-urn,  *.  A surgical  in- 
strument used  for  pressing  gently  on  the  dura 
mater,  causing  an  evacuation  of  the  pus  collected 
between  the  cranium  and  that  membrane,  through 
the  perforation  made  by  the  trepan. 

Dedaman,  de-da' le- an,)  a.  Various;  intricate; 

Dedaloub,  ded'a-lus,  ) variegated.  In  Botany, 
applied  to  leaves  of  a delicate  texture,  whose  mar- 
gin is  marked  by  various  intricate  windings. 

De  DECORATE,  de-dek'o-rote,  v.  a.  ( dedecoro , Lat.) 
To  disgrace ; to  bring  reproach  upon. — Obso- 
lete. 

Dedecoration,  de-dek-o-ra'shun,  1.  The  act  of 
disgracing;  disgrace. 

Dedecorous,  de-dek'o-rua,  a.  Disgraceful;  re- 
proachful ; shameful. 

Dkdentition,  de-den -tislj'un,  s.  Loss  or  shedding 
of  the  teeth. 

Dedicate,  ded'e-kate,  r.  a.  ( dedico , Lat.)  To  con- 
secrate or  set  apart  to  the  Divine  Being,  or  for 
some  sacred  use ; to  appropriate  solemnly  to  any 
person  or  purpose ; to  inscribe  to  a patron ; — a. 
devoted;  consecrated;  appropriated. 

Dedicatee,  ded-e-ka-te', ».  One  to  whom  a thing 
is  dedicated. 

Dedication,  ded-e-ka'sbun,  t.  The  act  of  dedi- 
cating to  any  being  or  purpose;  consecration; 
solemn  appropriation ; an  ud dress  to  a patron. 

Dedicator,  ded'e-kay-tur,  t.  One  who  dedicates; 
one  who  inscribes  a work  to  a patron. 

Dedicatory,  ded'e-kay-tur-e,  a.  Composing  a 
dedication ; compliment*]. 

Dkdition,  de-dish'un,  s.  ( deditio , Lat.)  The  act 
of  yielding  np  anything. 

Dkdolation,  de-do-la'shun,  1.  ( dedofatio , Lat.) 
Literally,  hewing  or  chipping.  In  Surgery,  the 
action  whereby  a cutting  iustroment,  applied 
obliquely  to  any  part  of  the  body,  inflicts  an  oblique 
wound,  with  loss  of  substance. 

Dedolkkt,  de-do'lent,  a.  (dedoieo,  Lat)  Feeling 
no  sorrow  or  compunction. 

Deduce,  de-dose',  v.  a.  (deduco,  Lat.)  To  draw 
from  in  a regular  connected  series;  to  form  a 
regular  chain  of  consequential  propositions;  to 
draw  from  in  reasoning ; to  infer  from  some- 
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thing  pmioulj  stated;  to  transplant;  to  sob- 
tract. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

A matter  of  four  hundred 
To  be  deduc'd  upon  the  payment. — Beu  Jon sen*. 

Deducement,  de-duse'ment,  ».  The  thing  de- 
duced; inference;  that  which  is  inferred  from 
premises. 

Dkducidlb,  de-do'ae-bl,  a.  That  may  be  deduced 
by  reasoning ; that  may  be  inferred  from  premises; 
consequential;  discoverable. 

Deducivk,  de-du'eiv,  a . Peforming  the  act  of 

deduction. 

Deduct,  de-dukt',  v.  cl  (deduce,  Lat.)  To  sub- 
tract ; to  take  away ; to  cut  off;  to  separate  or 
remove. 

Deduction,  de-dnk'shun,  a.  ( dedvetio , Lat.)  The 
act  of  deducting ; consequence ; proposition  drawn 
from  principles  premised ; that  which  is  deducted; 
inference;  conclusion. 

Deductive,  de-duk'tiv,  a.  Deducible;  that  which 
is  or  may  be  deduoed  from  a position  premised. 

Deductively,  de-duk'tiv-le,  ad.  Consequentially; 

| by  regular  deduction ; by  a regular  train  of  ratio- 
cination. 

Deed,  deed,  a.  (dad,  Sax.)  Action,  whether  good  or 
bad ; that  which  is  done ; exploit ; performance ; 
power  of  action ; agency;  fact;  reality,  as  opposed 
to  fiction:  whence  the  word  indeed.  In  Law, 
an  instrument  in  writing  or  in  print,  upon  paper 
or  parchment,  comprehending  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment between  parties  able  to  contract,  duly  sealed 
and  delivered.  Deed-poll,  in  Law,  a deed  made 
by  one  party  only,  and  not  indented,  beginning 
generally  with  these  words,  * Know  all  men  by 
these  presents  that  1,’  Ac.  Deed  or  an  Law,  con- 
tracts or  agreements  are  said  to  be  in  deed  when 
entered  into  expressly  by  the  parties  themselves ; 
and  in  law  when  they  arrive  by  construction  of 
J the  law  out  of  the  relative  position  of  the  parties. 

Dkedless,  deed 'lee,  cl  Inactive ; without  action. 

Dkedt,  deed'e,  a.  Active;  industrious. — Obsolete. 

Deem,  deem,  r.  n.  (demon.  Sax.)  To  judge;  to 
conclude  upon  consideration ; to  think;  to  opine; 
to  estimate ; — v.  a.  to  judge  ; to  determine ; to 
imagine ; to  suppose  ; — t.  judgment ; surmise ; 
opinion. — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

I Hear  me,  my  love,  be  thon  but  true  of  heart 

1 true!  how  now  T what  wicked  deem  is  thia  t~ 

Shots. 

Deemsters,  deem'sture, ».  pi  (dema,  a judge,  Sax.) 
A name  given  to  certain  judges  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
who  decide  cases  without  any  process  or  writings, 
and  make  no  charge  for  so  doing  on  the  parties 
concerned. 

Deep,  deep,  a,  (deop,  Sax.)  Having  length  down- 
wards; descending  far;  profound,  opposed  to  shal- 
low ; low  in  situation ; not  high ; measured  from 
the  surface  downward;  entering  far;  piercing  a 
great  way ; far  from  the  outer  part ; not  superfi- 
cial; not  obvious;  sagacious;  penetrating;  having 
the  power  to  enter  far  into  a subject ; full  of  con- 
trivance; politic;  insidious;  grave;  solemn; 
dark- coloured ; having  a great  degree  of  Btillness, 
gloom,  or  sadness ; depressed  ; sunk ; metaphori- 
cally, low;  bass;  grave  In  sound; — s.  the  sea; 
the  main ; the  abyss  of  waters ; the  ocean ; the 
most  solemn  or  still  part ; that  which  is  profound 
or  not  easily  fathomed. 

Dbkpdrawinq,  deep'draw-ing,  a.  Sinking  deep 
into  the  water. 
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Deepen,  dee'pn,  v.  a.  To  make  deep ; to  sink  far 
below  the  surface;  to  darken;  to  cloud;  to  make 
dark ; to  make  sad  or  gloomy ; to  make  more  in- 
tense or  poignant ; — v.  n.  to  descend  gradually ; 
to  grow  deep. 

Deeplaid,  deep'lade,  a.  Formed  with  profound 
skill  and  cunning. 

Deeply,  deep'le,  ad.  To  a great  depth ; far  below 
the  surface;  with  great  study  or  sagacity;  not 
carelessly  or  superficially;  profoundly;  sorrow- 
fully; solemnly;  with  a great  degree  of  seriousness 
or  sadness;  with  a tendency  to  darkness  of  colour; 
to  a great  degree. 

Deepmoutued,  deep'mowrtd,  a.  Having  a hoarse 
loud  voice. 

Dkkpmusing,  deep'mu-xing,  a.  Thinking  pro- 
foundly ; contemplative. 

Deepness,  decp’nes,  s.  Depth  far  below  the  sur- 
face; profundity;  insidiousness;  craft. 

Dkkpread,  deep'red,  o.  Profoundly  versed  or  read. 

Deeprevolvino,  deep're-volv'ing,  a Profoundly 
meditating. 

Deepscarred,  deep'skdrd,  a.  Having  deep  scare.  1 

Deepsoundino,  dcep’scwiid-ing,  a.  Haring  a low 
sound. 

Deepthroatkd,  deep’fAro-ted,  a.  With  deep 
sounds  from  the  throat. 

Deeptoked,  deep'tonde,  a , Having  a very  low  or 
grave  tone. 

Dkepvaulted,  deep'vawlt-ed,  a.  Formed  like  a 
deep  vault  or  arch. 

Deepwaibted,  deep'waste-ed,  a.  Haring  a deep 
waist,  ns  a ship,  when  the  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
castle are  raised  from  four  to  six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  main  deck. 

Deer,  deer,  ».  (deor,  Sax.)  The  English  name  for 
the  Ruminating  quadrupeds  which  have  deciduous 
horns  or  antlers. — See  Cervus. 

Deerxnqia,  deer-iiy'e-a,  i.  (in  memory  of  Dr.  < 
Charles  Deerington,  an  English  botanical  writer.)  1 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  weak  shrubs  with  ] 
terminal  spikes  of  flowers:  Order,  Amaranthacese. 

Deehstealkr,  deer'ste-lur,  #.  One  who  steals  deer,  i 

Dekrstealing,  deer'ste-ling,  *.  The  act  or  crime 
of  stealing  deer. 

DEE318,  de-e'sia,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Rhetoric,  an  invo- 
cation ; a supplication ; an  entreaty. 

Deebb,  de'es,  s.  (deeste,  Fr.)  A goddess. — Obsolete. 

Deface,  de-fuse',  e.  a.  (de,  and  facio , Lat.)  To 
destroy  or  erase ; to  ruin ; to  disfigure ; to  injure 
the  superficies,  or  beauty. 

Defacement, de-fase'meot, a.  Violation;  injury; 
obliteration ; erasure. 

Defacer,  de-fa’sur,  t.  One  who  injures,  destroys, 
or  disfigures. 

Devacinoly,  de-fa 'sing-le,  ad.  In  a defacing 
manner. 

De  Facto,  de  fak'to,  t.  (Latin.)  In  Law,  some- 
tiling  actually  existing,  as  distinguished  from  de 
jure,  where  a thing  is  only  so  in  justice,  but  not 
in  fact. 

Defaccation,  def-e-ka'shnn,  ».  ( de,  and  fax,  drop, 
Lat.)  The  separation  of  the  dregs  and  impurities 
of  liquors ; also,  the  expulsion  of  the  faces  of  ani- 
mals. 

Defailance  de-fa'lans,  *.  (de/aillance,  Fr.)  Fail- 
ure; miscarriage, — Obsolete. 

The  affections  were  the  authors  of  that  unhappy  de-  \ 

faHance. — QlanvilLe. 

Defalcate,  do-fal'kate,  c.  a.  (defalquer,  Fr.)  To 
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cut  off;  to  lop ; to  lake  away  part  of  a pension 
or  salary : chiefly  used  of  money. 

Defalcation,  def-fal-ka'shun,  s.  Diminution; 
abatement ; deduction  of  any  part  of  a customary 
allowance. 

Defalk. — See  Defalcate. 

Defamation,  def-fa-ma'ahon,  a.  The  act  of  de- 
faming or  bringing  infamy  upon  another;  calumny ; 
reproach;  censure;  detraction.  In  Law,  the  speak- 
ing slanderous  words  of  another.  The  party 
slandered  may  bring  an  action  against  the  slan- 
derer, to  recover  damages  ; but  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  succeed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  words  al- 
leged to  have  been  spoken,  should  express  an  im- 
putation of  some  crime  or  misdemeanour  which 
would  make  him  liable  to  punishment,  or  that  they 
ahould  have  seriously  affected  him  in  business  or 
professional  reputation. 

Daf amatory,  de-fam'ma- tor-e,  a.  Calumnious; 
tending  to  defame;  unjustly  censorious;  libellous; 
falsely  satirical. 

Defame,  de-fame',  v.  a.  (dijfamcr,  Fr.)  To  make 
infamous ; to  oensure  falsely ; to  deprive  of  hon- 
our; to  dishonour  by  false  and  malicious  reports; 
to  destroy  reputation  by  acts  or  words ; — a.  dis- 
grace ; dishonour. — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

Thy  chastity  and  virtue  hath  inftia’d 
Another  soul  in  me.  red  with  defitme. 

Fur  in  my  blushing  checks  la  seen  niy  shame.— 

Jb/ndom  ProdipaL 

Dkfamkr,  do-fa'mur,  $.  One  who  injures  the  re- 
putation of  another;  adetracter;  a calumniator. 

Defaming,  de-fa'ming,  a.  Defamation;  the  act 
, of  reproaching  or  slandering  others. 

, Defaminoly,  de-fa'ining-le,  ad.  In  a calumnious 
or  defaming  manner. 

Defatigablb,  de-fat'c-ga-bl,  o.  Liable  to  be 
weary  or  tired. 

Dbfatioatb,  de- fat 'e -gate,  e.  a.  (defatigo,  Lat.) 
To  weary  or  tire. 

Defatioation,  de-fat-e-ga'shun,  a.  Weariness  ; 
fatigue. — Seldom  used. 

I soon  And  an  unavoidable  defatigaU on  in  ail  tilings. 

—Bishop  UolL 

Default,  de-fawlt',  s.  (defaut,  Fr.)  A failing,  or 
failure;  an  omission  of  that  which  ought  to  be 
doue ; neglect  to  do  what  duty  or  law  requires — 
as,  this  evil  has  happened  through  the  governor’s 
default;  neglect;  crime;  defect;  want;  fault. 
A default  or  fault  may  be  a crime,  a vice,  or  a 
mere  defect,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  duty 
omitted.  In  Law,  when  the  defendant  omits  to 
plead  or  put  in  his  answer  in  the  time  limited  for 
that  purpose  by  the  court,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled 
to  sign  judgment  against  him,  which  is  thence 
called  a Judgment  by  default ; — r.  n.  to  offend,  or 
fail  in  performing  a contract; — r.  o.  to  fail  in 
performing  any  contract  or  stipulation;  to  forfeit 
by  breaking  a stipulation. 

Defaulted,  de-fawlt'ed,  a.  Having  defect;  called 
out  of  court,  as  a defendant  or  his  cause. 

Defaulter,  de-fawlt’ur,  a.  One  who  makes  de- 
1 fault ; one  who  fails  to  appear  when  called  ; one 
who  fails  to  account  for  public  money  intrusted 
to  his  care. 

Defeasance,  de-fe'xans,  a.  (defesance,  Norm.) 
In  Law,  a condition,  relating  to  a deed,  which  being 
performed,  the  deed  is  defeated  or  rendered  void ; 
or  a collateral  deed,  made  at  the  same  time  with 
a feoffment  or  other  conveyance,  containing  con- 


ditions, on  the  performance  of  which  the  estate 
then  created  may  be  defeated.  A defeasance,  on 
a bond,  or  a recognisance,  or  a judgment  recovered, 
is  a condition  which,  when  performed,  defeats  it 
A defeasance  differs  from  the  common  condition 
of  a bond,  in  being  a separate  deed,  whereas  a 
common  condition  is  inserted  in  the  bond  itself. — 
BlacktUme , — the  writing  containing  a defeasance; 
defeat — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Defeasible,  de-fe'ze-bl,  a.  That  may  be  an- 
nulled or  abrogated. 

Defeasible?*  ess,  de-fe'ze-bl- ncs,  t.  The  quality 
of  being  defeasible. 

Defeat,  de-fete',  s.  (defaite,  Fr.)  Overthrow  of 
an  army;  act  of  destruction;  deprivation;  frus- 
tration ; successful  resistance,  as  the  defeat  of  an 
attack  ; — r.  a.  to  overthrow ; to  undo ; to  frus- 
trate ; to  render  null  snd  void ; to  resist  success- 
fully; to  change;  to  alter. — Obsolete  in  the  lust 
two  senses. . 

Put  money  In  thy  puree ; follow  these  wars ; defeat 

thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard.— 

Defeature,  de-fe'ture,  s.  Change  of  feature ; al- 
teration of  countenance  ; overthrow ; defeat. — 
Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Have  you  acquainted  her  with  the  defeature 
Of  the  Carthaginian*!— Massinger. 

Defecate,  defe-kate,  r.  a.  ( defect >,  Lat.)  To 
purify ; to  cleanse ; to  purge  liquors  from  lees  or 
foulness ; to  pnrify  from  any  extraneous  or  noxious 
mixture;  to  brighten;  to  dear; — a.  purified; 
freed  from  Ices  or  foulness. 

Defecation,  def-e-  ka'shnn,  s.  The  act  of  clearing 
or  purifying ; purification. 

Defect,  de-fen , s.  ( defectus , I .at.)  Want ; absence 
of  something  necessary;  insufficiency;  tailing; 
imperfection;  a fault;  mistake;  error;  any  na- 
tural imperfection;  a blemish;  a failure;— p.  a. 
to  be  deficient. — Obsolete  ns  a verb. 

Depectibility,  de-fek-te-bU'e-te,  s.  The  state  of 
failing;  dcfidoncy;  imperfection. 

Dkfectiblk, de-fcJc'te-bl,  a.  Imperfect;  deficient; 
wanting;  liable  to  defect. 

Defection,  de-fek 'shun,  i.  (defect  io,  Lat.)  Want; 
failure;  a falling  away;  apostasy;  the  act  of 
abandoning  any  person  or  cause  to  which  we  had 
been  previously  attached,  or  pledged  to;  revolt. 

Defective,  do-fek'tiv,  a.  ( defectirus , Lat.)  Want- 
ing the  just  quantity  or  quality;  full  of  defects; 
imperfect;  hot  sufficient;  not  adequate  to  the 
purpose;  faulty;  vidous;  blameablcu  Defective 
noun,  in  Grammar,  an  indodinable  noun,  or  snob 
as  wants  a number,  or  some  particular  ease.  De- 
fer tire  rrrb,  * verb  which  wants  some  of  its  ten  vs. 
Defective  f/lA,  in  Music,  an  Interval  containing  a 
semitone  less  than  the  perfect  fifth:  it  is  also 
termed  a semidiapente,  and  flat,  lesser,  or  dimi- 
nished fifth. 

Defectively,  de-fck'tiv-le,  ad.  In  a defective 
manner. 

Defectiveness,  de-fck'tiv-ncs,  *.  Want;  the 
state  of  being  imperfect ; fault im-w. 

Defectuosity,  dc  fik-tn-os'e-tc,  s.  Imperfection; 
j fmultiness. — Obsolete. 

Those  acta,  wherein  innn  eonceivea  some  perfection, 

are,  in  the  sight  of  God,  de/ectuoiitie*.—  W.  Moutapu 

Defected  us,  de-fck'tu-us,  a.  Full  of  defects ; not 
sufficient. 

Dkfkdation. — See  Defamation. 

Defend,  dc-fcnd',  v.  a.  (dtfeiulot  Lat.)  To  stand 
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iu  defence  of ; to  protect;  to  support;  to  vindicate; 
to  uphold  ; to  assert;  to  maintain;  to  fortify;  to 
secure;  to  prohibit;  to  forbid;  to  maintain  a 
place  or  cause  against  those  who  attack  it;  to 
repel;  to  keep  off. 

Defence,  de-lens',  t.  ( drfenaio , Lat)  Guard; 
protection  ; security ; vindication ; justification ; 
apology;  resistance.  In  Law,  the  defendant’s  re- 
ply to  the  plaintiff's  declaration ; also,  a general 
assertion  that  a plaintiff  has  no  grouud  of  action, 
which  assertion  is  afterwards  extended  and  main- 
tained in  the  defendant’s  plea; — the  science  of 
defence ; military  skill ; prohibition. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  sense.  In  Fortification,  the  port  that 
flanks  another  work; — r.  a.  to  defeud  by  fortifi- 
cation.— Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Sennacherib,  kina  of  Assyria,  came  up  against  all  the 

de/enoed  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them.— lux.  xxxri.  L 

Defenceless,  de-fens'lea,  a.  Naked;  unarmed; 
unguarded;  not  provided  with  defence;  unpre- 
pared ; impotent ; unable  to  make  resistance. 

Defencelksslt,  de- fens  lea- le,  ad.  In  an  unpro- 
tected manner. 

Defenceless  ness,  de-fenalcs-nes,  a.  The  state 
of  being  unguarded  or  unprotected. 

Dependable,  de-fen 'da  bl,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
fended. 

Dependant,  de-fen'dant,  a.  Defensive;  fit  fur 
defence ; — «.  one  who  defends  against  an  assailant. 
In  Law,  the  person  accused  or  summoned  into 
court,  and  who  defends,  denies,  or  opposes  the  de- 
mand or  charge,  and  asserts  his  own  right. 

DkpENDEMUS,  dcf-en-de'mns,  $.  A word  frequently 
used  in  feoffments  and  donations,  binding  the 
donor  and  his  heirs  to  defend  the  donee  against 
any  attempt  which  may  be  made  to  lay  any  en- 
cumbrance on  the  thing  given  other  than  what  is 
imposed  by  the  deed  itself. 

Defender,  de-fen'dur,  *.  One  who  defends  or 
asserts  any  cause ; a champion ; one  who  vindi- 
cates or  maintains  his  position;  an  advocate;  one 
who  defends  another  in  a court  of  justice.  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  a title  given  by  Pope  Leo  the 
Tenth  to  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  for  writ- 
ing against  the  Reformer,  Martin  Luther,  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  still  retained  by 
the  sovereigns  of  England. 

Defensativb,  de-fen'sa-tiv,  t.  Guard;  defence; 
a bandage  or  plaster  used  to  secure  a wound  from 
external  injury 

Defensible,  de-fen'se-bl,  o.  That  may  be  de- 
fended; justifiable;  right;  capable  of  vindication. 

Defensive,  dc-fen'siv,  a.  (defeneif  Fr.)  That 
serves  to  defend;  proper  for  defence;  not  offen- 
sive ; in  a state  or  posture  of  defence ; — «.  safe- 
guard ; state  of  defence. 

Defen sivelt,  de-fen'siv-le,  ad.  In  a defensive 
manner;  on  the  defensive. 

Defer,  de-fer/,  v.  n.  ( differo , Lat.)  To  put  off;  to 
delay  to  act;  to  pay  deference  or  regard  to  an- 
other’s opinion ; — r.  a.  to  withhold ; to  delay ; to 
refer  to ; to  leave  to  another’s  judgment  and  de- 
termination. 

Deference,  defer-ens,  t.  Regard;  respect;  com- 
plaisance; condescension;  submission  to  the  judg- 
ment or  opinion  of  another. 

Deferent,  defer-ent,  a.  That  carries  up  and 
down $.  that  which  carries  or  conveys ; a vessel 
in  the  human  body  for  the  conveyance  of  fluids. 
In  Astronomy,  a circle  or  oval  curve,  on  which 


the  centre  of  another  oval  moves,  while  a planet 
Is  supposed  to  move  round  the  latter.  The  term 
belongs  to  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

Deferential,  def-er-eu'ahal,  a.  Expressing  de- 
ference. 

Deferment,  de-fer'ment,  t.  Delay. 

Defer  re  a,  do-fcr'rur,  t.  One  who  delays  or  puts 

off. 

Defflt,  deffle,  ad.  Finely;  nimbly. 

Defiance,  de-fi'ans,  s.  (French.)  A challenge;  an 
invitation  to  fight;  a challenge  to  make  any  im- 
peachment good ; disregard  or  contempt  of  dan- 
ger or  opposition;  expression  of  abhorrence  or  | 
contempt;  a daring. 

Defiatort,  de-fi'a-tur-e,  a.  Bearing  defiance,  or 
a challenge. 

Deficiency^  de-fish'en-se,  ^ ».  (deficient,  Lat.) 

Deficibncs,  de-fish 'ens,  > Want ; something 
less  than  is  necessary;  defect;  failing;  imper- 
fection. 

Deficient, de-fish'eot, a.  Fafling;  wanting;  de- 
fective; imperfect;  not  having  a full  or  adequate 
supply.  Deficient  number*,  in  Arithmetic,  those 
whose  parts  or  multiples,  added  together,  fall  short 
of  tho  integer,  of  which  they  are  the  parts,  such  is 
8,  its  parts,  1,  2,  and  4,  making  only  7. 

Deficiently,  de-fisb'ent  le,  ad.  In  a defective 
manner. 

Deficit,  def e-sit,  a.  Want ; deficiency. 

Depier,  de-fi'ur,  ».  A challenger;  one  who  puts 
at  defiance  danger  or  opposition. 

Defiouration,  de-fig-u-ra'ahuu,  t.  A change 
from  a better  to  a worse  form. 

Defiourk,  de-fig  ure,  v.  a.  To  delineate. — Obso- 
lete. 

Dkftladino,  dc-fe-la'ding,  t.  In  Fortification, 
that  part,  the  object  of  which  is  to  determine, 
(when  the  intended  work  would  be  commanded  by 
eminences,  within  the  range  of  fire-arms,)  tho 
directions  or  heights  of  the  lines  of  rampart  or 
parapet,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  work  may  not 
be  incommoded  by  a fire  directed  to  it  from  such 
heights. 

Defile,  de-file',  v.  a.  (afylan,  Sax.)  To  make  foul 
or  impure ; to  make  unclean  or  filthy ; to  pollute; 
to  make  legally  or  ritually  impure ; to  corrupt 
chastity;  to  vitiate;  to  taint;  to  corrupt;  to  vio- 
late; to  make  guilty; — v.  n.  ( defiler , Fr.)  to 
march ; to  go  off  file  by  file. 

Defile,  de-file',  s.  (French.)  A narrow  passage  or 
way  through  which  troops  can  pass  only  iu  file ; 
a long  narrow  puss  between  hills,  &c. 

Defiled,  de-fi'ld,  o.  part.  Marched  off  in  file ; 
polluted  ; corrupted  ; violated ; vitiated. 

Defilement,  de-file'ment,  a.  The  state  of  being 
defiled;  the  act  of  defiling;  pollution;  corruption; 
nndcanncss;  moral  impurity. 

Defiler,  de-fi'lur,  a.  One  who  defiles;  one  who 
corrupts  or  violates ; that  which  corrupts  or  taints. 

Definable,  de-fi'na-bl,  a.  That  may  be  defined; 
capable  of  definition ; that  may  be  fixed  or  ascer- 
tained. 

DefinaBLT,  de-fi'na-ble,  ad.  In  a defining  man- 
ner. 

Define,  de-fine',  v.  a.  ( definio , Lat)  To  give  the 
definition;  to  explain  a thing  by  its  qualities  and 
circumstances;  to  circumscribe ; to  mark  the 
limit ; to  bound ; to  decide ; to  determine  ; — ».  n. 
to  determine ; to  decide. 

Deflnek,  de-fi'nur,  i.  One  who  explains  or  de- 
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fine*;  one  who  explains  a thing  by  its  qualities; 
one  who  ascertains  or  marks  the  limit*  of  a 
thing. 

Definite,  def e-nit,  «.  {dffnitvs,  Lat.)  Certain ; 
limited;  bounded;  exact;  precise;  fixed;  deter- 
minate;— i.  the  thing  explained  or  defined. 

Definitely,  defe-nit-le,  ad.  Precisely;  iu  a defi- 
nite manner. 

Definiteness,  defe-nit-nee, «.  Certainty;  limit- 
edness; determinatenesa. 

Definition,  def-e-nish'un,*.  (</<^&ji/io,Lat.)  A short 
description  of  a thing  oy  its  properties ; an  expla- 
nation of  the  meaning  of  a word.  In  Logic,  the 
explication  of  the  essence  of  a thing  by  its  kind 
and  difference. 

Definitive,  de-fin'e-tiv,  a.  {dejbntma,  Lat.)  De- 
terminate; positive;  express;  applied  to  whatever 
terminates  a process,  question,  &c.,  in  opposition  to 
provisional  and  interlocutory ; — *.  in  Grammar, 
a word  used  to  define  or  limit  the  extent  of  the 
signification  of  an  appellative  or  common  noon. 

Definitively,  dc-fin'e-tiv-le,  ad.  Positively;  de- 
cisively; expressly;  detenninately ; conclusively. 

Definitiveness,  dc-fin'e- tiv-nea,  $.  Deteruii- 
nxteness;  decisiveness. 

Defix,  de-files',  r.  a,  ( defigo , Lat)  To  fix;  to 
fasten. — Obsolete. 

Deflag  kadi  lity,  def  - fla-gra-bil'e-te,  s.  Com- 
bustibility ; the  quality  of  taking  fire  and  burning 
totally  away, 

Dkflagkaui.k,  de-fla'gra-bl,  a.  Having  the  qua- 
lity of  wasting  away  wholly  in  fire,  and  leaving  no 
residue. 

Deflagrate,  deffla-grate,  v.a.  {defagro,  Lat.) 
To  set  fire  to;  to  consume. 

Defl ao  ration,  def-fla-gra'shun,  s.  A kindling 
or  setting  fire  to  a substance.  In  Chemistry,  the 
term  is  applied  to  sudden  and  rapid  combustion, 
as  when  a mixture  of  charcoal  and  nitre  is  thrown 
into  a red  hot  crucible,  it  boms  with  a sort  of  ex- 
plosion, and  is  said  to  deflagrate. 

Deflect,  de-fiekt',  v.n.  { defecto , Lat.)  To  turn 
aside ; to  deviate  from  a true  course  or  right  line ; 
to  swerve. 

Deflection,  de-flek'ahun,  *.  In  Mathematics,  a 
bending  off ; a term  applied  to  the  distance  by 
which  a carve  departs  from  another  curve,  or  from 
a straight  line.  It  is  also  applied  to  any  effect  of 
curvature,  or  of  continuous  change  of  direction. 

Deflkxuke,  de-fivk'tmre,  ».  A bending  down ; 
a turning  aside,  or  out  of  tbe  way. 

Deflorate,  dcfHo-rate,  a.  ( deforatu *,  Lat)  In 
Botany,  applied  to  a flower  which  has  discharged 
its  farm,  pollen,  or  fecundating  dust. 

Defloration,  def-flo-ra'shun,  *.  (French.)  The 
act  of  deflonring ; the  taking  away  of  a woman’s 
virginity ; a seletrtioo  of  that  which  is  most  valu- 
able. 

Defloi  r,  de-flowr',  r.  a.  (dellorer,  Fr.)  To  ravish; 
to  take  aw  ay  a woman’s  chastity ; to  take  away 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  anything ; to  deprive  of 
flowers. 

Dkflourkr,  de-flowr'nr,  a.  A ravtshcr ; one  who 
takes  -way  a woman’s  chastity. 

Deflow,  de-flo',  r.  n,  {drjkto,  Lat.)  To  flow  or 
run  as  water. — Not  used. 

Defluous,  dcfllu-iw,  a.  {defluut,  Lat.)  That  flows 
down  ; that  falls  off. 

Dkflux,  dc-fluks',  ».  {dtfuxus,  Lat.)  Downward 

flow 
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Dkfluxion,  de  fluk'shun,  t.  ( defiuxio , Lat.)  The 
falling  or  flowing  of  humours  from  a superior  to 
an  interior  part  of  the  body,  os  a defluxion  of  the 
head  or  nose  in  catarrh. 

Defly,  dcfle,  ad.  Dexterously;  skilfully. — Ob- 
solete. 

Lo,  bow  finely  the  graces  can  it  foot 
To  the  instrument. 

They  dauucen  drjty  and  singen  soot© 

In  their  memmeut — Sj-entcr. 

Defojdation,  def-fe-da'»hun,  s.  {defedation,  old 
Fr.)  The  act  of  making  filthy ; pollution. 

Defoliation,  de-fo-le-a  shun,  t.  { de , and  falintio, 
foliage,  Lat  ) Tbe  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  shedding  of 
leaves;  technically  applied  to  the  autumnal  season, 
when  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  shed. 

Deforce,  dc-foree',  r.  a.  {defanxr,  old  Fr.)  To 
disseize  and  keep  out  of  lawful  possession  of  an 
estate;  to  withhold  the  possession  of  an  estate 
from  its  rightful  owner. 

Deforcement,  de-forse'ment,  s.  The  holding  of 
lands  or  tenements  to  which  another  person  has  a 
right.  In  Scotland,  a resisting  of  an  officer  in  the 
execution  of  law. 

Deforciant,  de-fore'shnnt,  s.  One  who  keeps  out 
of  possession  the  rightful  owner  of  an  estate ; one 
against  whom  a fictitious  action  is  brought  in  fine 
and  recovery. 

Deform,  de-fawrra',  r.  a.  { deformo , Lat.)  To  mar 
or  injure  the  form ; to  alter  that  form  or  disposi- 
tion of  parts  which  is  natural  aud  esteemed  beauti- 
ful ; to  disfigure ; to  make  ugly ; to  render  dis- 
pleasing; to  disgrace;  to  dishonour;  to  make 
ungraceful; — a.  {deform it,  Lat.)  disfigured;  of  a 
distorted  or  irregular  form;  displeasing  to  iko 
eye. 

Deformation,  de-for-ma'ahun,  s.  A defacing;  a 
disfiguring. 

Deformed,  de-fawrmd',  a.  part.  Ugly;  wanting 
natural  beauty ; base  ; disgraceful. 

Defokmedly,  dc-fawr'mcd- le,  ad.  In  an  ugly 
manner. 

Deform KDNE88,  do-fawr'med-nes,  $.  Ugliness;  a 
disagreeable  or  unnatural  form. 

Defoumer,  de-faw/mur,  t.  Oue  who  defaces  or 
deforms. 

Deformity,  de  fawr'me-te,  s.  (deformitat,  Lat.) 
Any  unnatural  state  of  the  shape  or  form  ; want 
of  that  symmetry  which  constitutes  beauty ; ugli- 
ness; ill-favouredness ; anything  that  destroys 
beauty,  grace,  or  propriety;  ridiculousness;  irre- 
gularity; deviation  from  order  or  propriety. 

Deforser,  de-for'sur,  s.  In  Law,  one  that  over- 
comes and  casts  out  by  foroe. — Obsolete. 

Defoul.— See  Defile. 

Defraud,  de-frawd',  v.  a.  { defraudo , Lat.)  To 
rub  or  deprive  by  a wile  or  trick ; to  cheat ; to 
oozcu ; to  deceive;  to  beguile;  to  withhold  wrong- 
fully from  another  what  is  due  to  him ; to  defeat 
or  frustrate  wrongfully. 

Defraudation,  de-fraw-da'shun,  t.  The  act  of 
defrauding;  privation  by  fraud. 

Defrauder,  de-fraw'dur,  *.  Ono  who  defrauds; 
one  who  takes  from  another  his  right  by  de- 
ception; a cozener;  an  embezzler;  speculator; 
a cheat. 

Defraudmekt,  de  frawd'ment,  #.  The  act  of  de- 
frauding ; privation  by  deceit. 

Defray,  de-fray',  r.  a.  {defrayer,  Fr.)  To  pay; 
to  discharge,  as  cost  or  expense;  to  bear  the 
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charge*  of;  to  fill;  to  satisfy. — Obsolete  in  tbe 

last  two  senses. 


That  nought  hut  dire  revenge  his  anger  might  defray.  — 

Spenser. 

Defrayer,  de-fra’ur,  t.  One  who  pays  or  dis- 
charges expenses. 

Defrayment,  de-fra'ment,  *.  Payment. 

Deft,  deft,  a.  Neat ; handsome ; spruce ; proper; 
fitting;  ready;  dexterous. — Soldom  used. 

Loud  fits  of  laughter  seis'd  the  gueata,  to  see 
Thu  limping  god  so  deft  ut  his  new  ministry.— 

DrydLm. 

i Defter- dar,  deftur-ddr,  s.  The  book-keeper,  a 
title  given  in  Turkey  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  his  two  coadjutors  or  deputies  in  the 
finance  department. 

Deftly,  defile,  ad.  Neatly;  dexterously;  in  a 
skilful  manner. — Obsolete. 

Come,  high  or  low. 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  nhovr.—Slakt. 

Deftness,  defl'nea,  s.  Neatness;  beauty. — Obso- 
lete, 

Defunct,  de-ffingkt',  a,  (dtfunctus,  I At.)  Having 
finished  the  course  of  life ; dead ; deceased ; — s.  a 
dead  person  ; one  deceased. 

Defunction,  de-fun gk'shun,  i.  Death. — Obsolete. 
A (ter  >lsf  unction  of  King  Pharamond.— Shake. 

II  Defy,  dofi',  v.  a.  (drjl er,  Fr.)  To  dare;  to  pro- 
voke to  combat  or  strife ; to  challenge ; to  offer  to 
hazard  a conflict  by  manifesting  a contempt  of 
opposition ; to  slight ; to  deny ; to  renounce 
(seldom  used  in  the  last  two  senses); — i.  a dial- 
ler, ge.— Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

| At  thla  the  challenger,  with  Aerce  defy. 

| Ilia  trumpet  sounds  ; the  challeng’d  makes  rejily  — 

Defter.— ^ See  Defier. 

Degarnish,  de-gdr  nish,  r.  a.  (degamir,  Fr.)  To 
unfurnish;  to  strip  of  furniture,  ornaments,  or 
apparatus ; to  deprive  of  a garrison,  or  truops  ne- 
cessary fur  defence. 

Degarntshmf.nt,  da-gdr'nish-ment,  a.  The  act 
of  depriving  of  furniture,  apparatus,  or  a garrison. 
Dkg en  deb,  de-jen'dur,  r.  n.  To  degenerate. — 
Obsolete. 

8u  that  next  offspring  of  the  Maker’s  lore, 

Next  u»  hiiiKH  It  in  glorious  degree, 

/V7r»w/frtnp  to  hate,  fell  from  above 
Through  pride.— Spencer. 

Degendered,  de-jen'dnrd,  a.  Degenerated. — Ob- 
solete. 

Degeneracy,  de  jen'er-a-se,  i.  A growing  worse 
or  inferior;  a decline  in  good  qualities,  or  a state 
of  being  less  valuable;  in  morals,  decay  of  virtue ; 
a departure  from  the  virtue  of  ancestors;  deteriora- 
tion of  manners ; meanness. 

Degenerate,  de-jen'er-ata,  v.  n.  (degenero,  Lat) 
To  become  worse ; to  decay  in  good  qualities  ; to 
pass  from  a good  or  noble  to  a vicious  or  inferior 
state ; to  lose  or  suffer  a diminution  of  valuable 
qualities  either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world ; — 
a.  having  fallen  from  a perfect  or  good  state,  into 
a less  excellent  or  worse  state  ; unworthy ; base ; 
mean ; corrupt ; fallen  from  primitive  or  natural 
excellence ; having  lost  the  good  qualities  of  the 
species. 

Deg  en  krately,  de-jen'er-ate-le,  ad.  In  a degene- 
rate or  base  manner. 

Dbgkkkratkn  ess,  de-jen'er-ate-nes,  $.  A de- 
generate state ; a state  in  which  the  natural  or 


primitive  good  qualities  of  the  species  are  either 
decayed  or  lost. 

Degeneration,  de-jen-er-a'shnn,  ».  A growing 
worse  or  losing  of  good  qualities;  a deviation  from 
the  virtues  of  one’s  ancestors;  a falling  from  a 
more  excellent  state  to  one  of  less  worth,  either  in 
the  natural  or  moral  world;  tbe  thing  changed 
from  its  better  or  primitive  state. 

Deoenerocb,  de-jen'er-ua,  a.  Degenerated;  fal- 
len from  a state  of  excellence,  or  from  tbe  virtue 
and  merit  of  ancestors;  vile;  base;  infamous; 
unworthy. 

Degeneroubly,  de-jcn'er-us-Ie,  ad.  In  a degene- 
rate manner;  basely;  meanly. 

DKOLUTIKATB,  de-glu'te-nate,  v.  a.  (deghtfino,  Lat.) 

To  unglue ; to  loosen  or  separate  substances  glued 
together. 

Deglutition,  deg-gh-tish'un,  ».  ( degluiio , Lat) 

I The  act  of  swallowing. 

I Degradation,  deg-gra-da'shun,  «.  (French.)  A 
| deprivation  of  dignity ; dismission  from  office ; de- 
generacy ; baseness ; diminution  of  strength,  effi- 
cacy, or  value ; the  act  of  depriving  one  of  honour, 
dignity,  or  rank.  In  Painting,  a lessoning  and 
obscuring  of  the  appearance  of  distant  objects  in 
s landscape,  that  they  may  appear  as  they  would 
do  to  an  eye  placed  at  a distance ; diminution ; 
reduction  of  altitude  or  magnitude.  In  Geology,  1 
the  wearing  away  of  rocks,  beaches,  banks,  &c., 
by  tbe  action  of  water  or  other  causes. 

Degrade,  de-grade',  t>.  a.  ( degrader , Fr.)  To  re- 
duce from  a higher  to  a lower  degree  or  rank ; to 
deprive  one  of  any  office  or  dignity,  by  which  he 
loses  rank  in  society ; to  reduce  in  estimation  ; to 
lessen  the  value  of ; to  lower;  to  sink ; to  reduce 
in  altitude  or  magnitude. 

Dkoradement,  de-grade'ment,  •.  Deprivation  of 
dignity  or  office. 

Dkoradinglt,  de-gra'ding-le,  ad.  In  a degrading 
manner,  or  in  a way  to  depreciate. 

Degravation,  de-gra-va'shun,  s.  (de,  and  gravis, 
heavy,  Lat.)  The  act  of  making  heavy. 

Degree,  de-gree',  t.  (degre,  Fr.)  Quality;  rank; 
station ; the  comparative  state  and  condition  in 
which  a thing  is;  a step  or  portion  of  progression; 
orders  or  classes;  measure;  proportion.  In  Gene- 
alogy, a certain  distance  or  remove  in  the  line  of 
descent,  determining  the  proximity  of  blood,  as 
a relation  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree.  In  Geo- 
metry, a division  of  a circle,  including  a throe  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  part  of  its  circumference.  Hence, 
a degree  qf  latitude  it  the  360th  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  north  or  south  of  the  equator,  and 
a degree  of  longitude  th$  same  part  of  the  surface, 
east  or  west  of  any  given  meridian.  In  Algebra, 
a term  applied  to  equations,  to  distinguish  the 
highest  power  of  the  unknown  qnantity ; thus,  if 
the  index  of  that  power  be  three  or  four,  the  equa- 
tion is  respectively  of  the  third  or  fourth  degree. 

In  Music,  an  interval  of  sound,  marked  by  a line 
on  tbe  scale.  In  Arithmetic,  a degree  consists  of  i 
three  figures;  thus,  270,  860,  compose  two  de-  I 
greet.  Also,  a division,  space,  or  interval,  marked  1 
on  a mathematical  or  other  instrument,  as  on  a 
thermometer  or  barometer.  In  colleges  and  uni ver-  I 
sities,  a mark  of  distinction  conferred  on  students, 
as  a testimony  of  their  proficiency  in  arts  and 
sdonces,  giving  them  a kind  of  rank,  and  entitling 
them  to  certain  privileges.  This  is  usually  evi- 
denced by  a diploma.  Degrees  are  conferred  pro 
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merit!*  on  tho  alumni  of  a college;  or  they  are 
honorary  tokens  of  respect  conferred  on  strangers 
of  distinguished  reputation.  The  jirit  degree  is 
that  of  Bacheloi  of  Arts;  the  second,  that  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts.  Honorary  degree*  are  those  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  I^vrs,  &c.  Physi- 
cians also  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medidoe. 
By  degree*,  step  by  step  ; gradually;  by  little  and 
little;  by  moderate  advances.  ‘ Frequent  drinking 
forms,  by  degree*,  a continued  habit  of  intemper- 
ance.' 

Deo celea, de-gu-ele-a,  *.  (abridged  assa-hnpagara 
undeguele,  the  Caribbean  name.)  A genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  climbing  Leguminous  shrubs 
with  white  flowers : Suborder,  Papilionace®. 

Deg  dst,  do- gust',  r.  a.  ( deguato , Lat)  To  taste. — 
Obsolete. 

Degustation,  de-gna-ta'shun,  r.  A tasting. 

Dehisce,  de-his',  r.  n.  (dehitco,  Lat.)  To  gape. 
In  Botany,  to  open  as  the  capsules  of  plants. 

Dehiscence,  de-his'seua,  a.  (dehiscent,  Lat.)  A 
gaping.  In  Botany,  the  opening  of  capsules;  the 
season  when  capsules  open;  the  opening  of  the 
parts  of  the  capsules  in  plants,  and  of  the  cells  of 
anthers  for  emitting  pollen,  &c. 

Dehiscent,  de-his 'sent,  a.  Gaping ; opening : 
applied  in  Botany  to  the  mode  in  which  the  an- 
thers or  the  fruit  burst  open  and  discharge  their 
contents.  - 

DbhoxesTATR,  do-hon'es-tste,  v.  a.  To  disgrace. 

Dehonestation,  de-hon-es-ta'shun,  a.  Disgrace; 
dishonour. 

Dehort,  de-hawrt',  r.  a.  (dehortor,  Lat.)  To  dis- 
suade ; to  advise  to  the  contrary. — Seldom  used. 
The  apostles  vehemently  ckhori  us  from  unbelieC— 

Ward. 

Deiiortation,  de-hawr-ta'shun,  r.  Dissuasion; 
advice  or  counsel  against  something. 

Deiioutatort,  de-hawr  ta-tur-e,  a.  Dissuading; 
belonging  to  dissuasion. 

Duiortek,  dc-hawr'tur,  t.  A dissuader;  an  ad- 
viser to  the  contrary. 

Deicide,  de  e-side,  s.  ( deiculio , ItaL)  The  act  of 
putting  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  to  death ; one 
concerned  in  potting  Christ  to  death. 

Deiimmia,  de-e-da'inc-a,  *.  (a  Mythological  name 
for  the  daughter  of  Lyoomedes,  king  of  Scyroe.) 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of  Madagascar. 

Deipic,  de-ifik,  a.  (dens,  a god,  and  facio , I make, 
Lat.)  Divine ; relating  to  tho  gods ; making  di- 
vine. 

Deification,  de-e-fe-ka'shun,  t.  The  act  of  deify- 
ing ; tho  act  of  exalting  to  the  rank  of^  or  enrol- 
ling among  the  heathen  deities. 

Deifier,  de'e-fi-ur,  i.  One  that  deifies. 

Dei  form,  de'e-fawrm,  a.  (de*$,  and  frrma,  form, 
Lat.)  Like  a god ; of  a godlike  form. 

Deiformity,  de-c-fawr'me-te,  *.  Resemblance  of 
deity. 

Deify,  do'o-fi,  r.  cu  To  make  a god  of ; to  adore  as 
a god;  to  enrol  among  the  number  of  the  deities; 
to  reverence  or  praise  as  a deity ; to  exalt  to  a 
deity  in  estimation. 

Deign,  dnoe,  v.  n.  (daigner,  Fr.)  To  condescend ; 
to  think  worthy ; to  vouchsafe; — r.  a.  to  grant; 
to  permit ; to  allow. 

Deigning,  da'ning,  e.  A vouchsafing ; a thinking 
worthy. 

Deilepiiila,  de-e-lcfVU,  t.  ( dexLe , evening,  and 
490 


phUeo,  I lore,  Gr.)  A subgenos  of  the  Spbingidae, 
or  Hawk-moths. 

Dkinopsis,  de-e-nop'sia,  l.  (deinopi,  stern -viaaged, 
Gr.)  A genos  of  Coleopterous  insects,  belonging 
to  the  family  Aleocharidx,  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  which  is,  that  the  antennas  are 
inserted  below  the  eyes. 

Deintrgrate. — See  Disintegrate. 

Dei  pa  HOUR,  de-ip'a-rus,  a.  (Latin.)  Bearing  or 
bringing  forth  a god,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

Deipnosophist,  de-ip-nos'o-flst,a.  (deipnon,  a feast, 
and  *ophi*tea,  a sophist,  Gr.)  One  of  an  ancient 
sect  of  philosophers  who  were  famous  for  their 
learned  conversation  at  meals. 

Deism,  de'ism,  s.  (Detu,  God.)  Belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a God,  oonpled  with  a denial  that  any  of 
the  writings  professing  to  be  revelations  of  His  will 
are  of  divine  origin;  one  who  professes  no  form  of 
religious  worship,  but  follows  the  light  of  reason 
and  nature  as  his  only  guides  in  doctrine  and 
practice ; a theist 

Deist,  de'ist,  a.  (deiate,  Fr.  deiata,  ItaL)  One  who 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  a God,  but  drnies 
revealed  religion ; one  who  professes  no  form  of 
religions  belief,  but  takes  the  light  of  nature  and 
reason  as  bis  only  guides  in  doctrine  and  practice; 
a freethinker. 

Deistic,  do-ia'tik,  ) a.  Relating  to  deists  or 

DEI9T10AL,  de-is'to-kal,  j to  deism  ; embracing 
deism. 

Deitatb,  deVtate,  a.  Made  god. 

Deity,  de'e-te,  I.  (deiie,  Fr.)  Godhead;  trinity; 
tho  nature  and  essence  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
God ; the  Supreme  Being,  or  infinite  self-existing 
Spirit;  a fabulous  god  or  goddess;  s superior 
being  supposed,  by  heathen  nations,  to  exist  and 
to  preside  over  particular  depmtinents  of  nature — 
as  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  Diana,  dee.;  the  sup- 
posed divinity  of  a heathen  god ; divine  qua- 
lities. 

Deject,  de-jekt',  v.  a.  ( dejicio , Lat.)  To  cast 
down ; to  afflict ; to  grieve ; to  depress ; to  sink ; 
to  discourage;  to  crush;  to  dishearten;  to  change 
the  form  with  grief ; to  make  to  look  sad ; — a. 
cast  down  ; afflicted  ; low-spirited. 

Dejectedly,  de-jek'ted-le,  ad.  In  a dejected 
manner;  sadly;  heavily. 

Dejectedn ess,  de-jek'tod-nee,  «.  The  state  of 
being  cast  down ; lowness  of  spirit*. 

Dejecter,  de-jek'tur,  s.  One  who  dejecta  or  casts 
down. 

Dejection,  de-jek'shun,  *.  Lowness  of  spirits; 
melancholy ; depression  of  mind ; weakness,  as 
dejection  of  appetite; — (in  the  last  sense  unusual;) 
— the  act  of  voiding  the  excrements,  or  the  mat- 
ter ejected. 

Dejectly,  de-jektle,  ad.  In  a downcast  or  pen- 
sive manner. 

Dej  ector y,  de-jek'tor-e,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
promote  evacuation  by  stool. 

Dkjecttjrb,  dc-jek'ture,  *.  That  which  is  ejected; 
excrements. 

Dejerate,  ded'je-rate,  r.  a.  (diyero,  Lat)  To 
swear  deeply. — Obsolete. 

Dejeration,  ded-je-ra'shun,  s.  A taking  of  a 
solemn  oath. 

Dejeuner,  day-zhtfn-er,  *.  A French  word,  natu- 
ralized in  almost  all  the  European  languages— 
signifying  the  morning  meal ; but  now  used  in  the 
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fashionable  world  as  synonymous  with  the  more 
i homely  term  luncheon. 

i Delaceration,  de-las-ser-a'shon,  a.  (delacero, 
Lat.)  A tearing  in  pieces. 

1 Delacrymation,  de-lak-ra  ma'shon,  ».  ( delacry - 
mat  to,  Lat)  A preternatural  discharge  of  watery 
humours  from  the  eyes ; waterishness  of  the  eyes, 
i Delactation,  de-lak-ta'shun,  i.  ( [delactatio , Lat.) 
A weaning. 

I Dklafsation,  de-lap- sa'shun,  $.  A falling  down. 

Delator,  de-laps',  r.  n.  ( ddabor , delaptus,  Lat.) 
To  fall  or  slide  down. 

| Dklapsion,  de- lap' shun,  a.  A fulling  down  of  the 
{ uterus,  anus,  &c. 

1 Delaria,  de-la 're-a,  t.  (Dtlar,  probably  the  name 
of  some  botanist.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants, 

! consisting  of  shrubs  with  simple  alternate  leaves : 
Suborder,  Cmsalpine*. 

j Delate,  de-late',  v.  a.  ( delatus,  Lat.)  To  carry ; 
to  oonvey ; — (seldom  used  in  the  preceding  senses); 

Try  exactly  the  time  wherein  sound  U delated.— Bacon. 
to  accuse ; to  inform  against. 

Delation,  de-la'shun,  t.  Carriage ; conveyance ; 
— (seldom  used  in  the  preceding  senses;)  occupa- 
tion ; act  of  charging  with  a crime. 

Delator,  de-ia'tur,  $.  (Latin.)  An  accuser ; an 
informer. 

| Delay,  de-la',  v.  a.  (delai,  Fr.)  To  defer;  to  put 
I , off;  to  hinder ; to  frustrate ; to  detain,  stop,  or 
| retard  the  course  of ; to  allay;  to  soften.— Obso- 
I lets  in  the  last  two  senses ; 

TUI  time  the  tempest  do  thereof  ddojf 
With  sutferauoce  soft.  —S$x*ter. 

— e.  n.  to  stop ; to  cease  from  action ; — t.  a lin- 
gering or  deferring;  procrastination;  inactivity; 
l stay;  stop. 

Delayer,  de-la'ur,  t.  One  who  defers  or  puts  off ; 
a lingerer. 

i Delaymekt,  de-la'ment,  #.  Hinderance;  procras- 
tination. 

Delcredere,  del- kred'ur-e,  ».  In  Commerce,  a 
i name  given  to  a commission  to  a factor,  under 
which  he  receives  an  additional  per  centage  to 
guarantee  the  solvency  of  purchasers. 

Dele,  dele,  t.  a.  (imperative  of  deleo,  Lat.)  To 
blot  out ; to  erase. 

Delf.rle,  del'e-bl,  a.  ( deUbilis , Lat.)  Capable  of 
being  effaced  or  blotted  out. 

Delectable,  dc-Iek'ta-bl,  a.  ( dclectabiUs,  Lat.) 

! Delightful ; highly  pleasing ; that  gives  great  joy 
or  pleasure. 

Delectableness,  de-lek'ta-bl-ncs,  s.  Delight- 
fulness ; pleasantness. 

Delectably,  de-lek'ta-ble,  ad.  Delightfully; 
pleasantly. 

Delectation,  de-lek-ta'shun,  i.  Great  pleasure ; 
delight. 

Delegacy,  del'e-ga-se,  «.  A number  of  persons 
delegated.— Seldom  used. 

Delegate,  del'e-gate,  c.  a.  (dtlego,  Lat.)  To  send 
away;  to  send  upon  sn  embassy;  to  send  with 
power  to  transact  business;  to  intrust;  to  com- 
mit to  another's  jurisdiction  ; to  appoint  judges  to 
hear  and  determine  a particular  cause ; — r.  a de- 
puty ; a commissioner;  a near;  a person  appointed 
and  sent  by  another  with  powers  to  transact  busi- 
ness as  his  representative;  a commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  under  the  great  seal,  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
hence  the  court  of  delegates  is  the  great  court  of 
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appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes.  It  is  also  used 
for  the  court  of  appeals  from  that  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ; — o.  deputed ; sent  to  act  for  or  represent 
another. 

Delegation,  del-e-ga'shun,  a.  A sending  away; 
the  act  of  patting  in  commission,  or  of  investing 
with  authority  to  act  for  another;  the  appointment 
of  a delegate ; the  person  appointed  to  act  for  an- 
other, or  for  others.  In  Civil  Law,  the  assign- 
ment of  a debt  to  another,  as  when  a debtor  ap- 
points his  debtor  to  answer  to  the  creditor  in  his 
place. 

Delenivical,  do-len-if  e-kal,  a.  Having  the  virtue 
to  assuage  or  ease  pain. 

Delesseria,  de-les-ec're-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  B. 
Delesaert  of  Paris.)  A genus  of  the  Rose- tan- 
gles: Order,  Ceram  ace*. 

Delesseria,  de-les-se're-e,  a.  A suborder  of  the 
Ceram  ace*,  in  which  the  fronds  are  cellular ; the  | 
coccidi*  enclosing  closely- packed  oblong  granules, 
arising  from  the  base,  within  a spherical  cellular 
envelope  which  finally  bursts;  the  tetrasporcs  in 
definite  heaps,  or  collected  in  sporophylls. 

Delete,  de-lete',  v.  a.  {deleo,  Lat.)  To  blot  out.  \ 

Deleterious,  dcl-o-te're-us,  a.  ( deleterius , Lat.)  j 
Deadly ; destructive ; of  a poisonous  quality. 

Deletery,  delVter-e,  o.  Destructive;  deadly; 
poisonous. 

Deletion,  de-le'shun,  r.  ( deletio , Lat.)  The  act  ! 
of  blotting  out  or  erasing ; destruction. 

Deletory,  del'e-tur-c,  a.  That  which  biota  out.  I 

Dele,  dclf,  a.  ( delfon , Sax.)  A quarry  or  mine 
from  which  stone  or  coal  is  dug. — StaL  81  Eli 2. 
cap.  7. — Obsolete. 

Delft- ware,  deft'ware,  > a.  A coarse  kind  of 

Delf-ware,  delf  ware,  ) porcelain,  originally 
made  at  Delft  in  Holland. 

Deliac,  dele-ak,  a.  (from  Delos.)  In  the  Arts,  a 
kind  of  sculptured  vase;  also,  beautiful  bronze 
and  silver. 

Delibate,  del'e-bate,  v.  a.  ( delibo , Lat.)  To  taste, 
to  take  a sip. 

Delibation,  del-e-ba'shun,  a.  An  essay ; a taste. 

Deliberate,  do-lib'ur-atc,  r.  ».  {deUbero,  Lat.) 

To  weigh  in  the  mind ; to  consider  and  examine 
the  reasons  for  and  against  a measure ; to  estimate 
the  weight  or  force  of  arguments,  or  the  probable 
results  of  a measure,  in  order  to  a choice  or  deci- 
sion; to  pause  and  consider; — v.  a.  to  balance  in 
the  mind;  to  weigh;  to  consider ; — a.  circum- 
spect; waxy;  advised;  discreet;  slow  in  deter- 
mining ; deliberation ; not  hasty  or  violent ; gra- 
dual 

Deliberately,  de-lib'ur-ato-le,  ad.  Circum- 
spectly; advisedly;  warily;  slowly;  not  rashly. 

Deliberateness,  de-lib'ur-ate-nes,  a.  Calm  con- 
sideration ; circumspection;  wariness;  coolness; 
caution. 

Deliberation,  de-lib-ur-a'shun,  a.  ( ddiberatio , 
Lat.)  The  act  of  deliberating;  the  act  of  weigh- 
ing and  sifting  the  reasons  for  and  against  a choice 
or  measure;  consideration;  mutual  discussion  and 
examination  of  the  reasons  for  and  sgainst  a 
measure. 

Deliberative,  de-lib'or-a-tiv,  a.  Pertaining  to  de- 
liberation ; proceeding  or  acting  by  deliberation  or 
mutual  discussion  and  examination;  having  a right 
or  power  to  deliberate  or  discuss ; apt  to  consider ; 

— a.  a discourse  in  which  a question  is  discussed, 
or  weighed  and  examined. 
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Dki.iberativelt,  de-lib'ur-a-tiv-le,  ad.  In  a de- 
liberate manner. 

Delicacy,  delVka-se,  i-  (delicatcssc,  Fr.)  Dain- 
tiness; pleasantness  to  tie  taste;  nicety  in  the 
choice  of  food;  anything  highly  pleasing  to  the 
senses;  softness;  elegant  or  feminine  beanty; 
minute  accuracy ; neatness ; elegance  of  dress ; 
politeness  of  manners,  as  opposed  to  grossneas ; in- 
dulgence ; gentle  treatment ; tenderness ; scru- 
pulousness ; weakness  of  constitution ; that  quality 
or  state  of  the  animal  body  which  renders  it  eery 
impressible  to  injury ; smallness ; fineness ; slen- 
derness ; tenuity;  nice  susceptibility  of  impres- 
sion, as  delicacy  of  feeling. 

Delicate,  del'e-kate,  a.  ( dclicat , Pr.)  Nice; 
pleasing  to  the  tAste;  of  an  agreeable  flavour; 
dainty;  choice;  select;  excellent;  pleasing  to  the 
senses;  fine;  slender;  minnte;  nice  and  dis- 
criminating in  beauty  and  deformity;  of  a fine 
texture;  foie;  soft;  smooth;  clear  or  fair;  regu- 
lated by  minute  observance  of  propriety,  or  by  con- 
descension and  attention  to  the  wishes  and  feelings 
of  others;  that  cannot  be  handled  without  injury 
or  danger ; composed  of  fine  threads,  or  nicely  in- 
terwoven ; effeminate ; nnable  to  bear  hardships ; 
feeble ; not  sound  or  robust ; — #.  anything  nice ; 
a nicety ; also,  one  who  is  very  nice  in  the  choice 
of  food.—Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

Delicately,  delVkate-le,  ad.  » In  a delicate  man- 
ner; beautifully,  with  soft  elegance ; with  nice  re- 
gard to  propriety  and  the  feelings  of  others ; ten- 
derly; daintily ; choicely;  politely. 

Delicateness,  del'e-kate-nes,  a The  state  of 
being  delicate;  tenderness;  softness;  effeminacy. 

DeucaTSS,  del'e-kayts,  t.  pin.  Niceties;  rarities. 

Deuces,  delia-es,  s.plu.  (delicias,  LaL)  Pleasures. 
— Seldom  used. 

And  it  was  seated  in  an  island  strong, 

Abounding  all  with  deters  most  rare. — Spenser. 

Deliciatk,  de-lish'ate,  r.  «.  To  take  delight;  to 
feast. 

When  Flora  is  disposed  to  deUdaU  with  her  minions. 

the  rose  is  her  A donu.—  IliHKflMte  Sacra. 

Delicious,  de-lish'us,  a.  (detic irisr,  Fr.)  Sweet ; 
delicate ; that  affords  exquisite  delight ; agreeable; 
charming ; grateful  to  the  sense  or  mind. 

Deliciously,  dc-lish'us-le,  ad.  In  a delicious  man- 
ner; sweetly;  pleasantly;  delightfully;  daintily. 

Dkuoation,  del-e-ga'shun, s.  ( delegatio , Lat.)  In 
Surgery,  the  binding  up  of  wounds;  the  regular 
and  methodical  application  of  bandages. 

Delight,  de-lite',  s.  (efe&ce,  Fr.)  A high  degree 
of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  of  mind;  joy;  content; 
satisfaction;  that  which  gives  delight; — v.  a. 
(defector,  Fr.  ddeytar.  Span.)  to  affect  with  great 
pleasure ; to  please  highly ; to  satisfy ; to  afford 
leaaure ; to  receive  great  pleasure  in ; — r.  n.  to 
ave  delight  or  pleasure  in ; to  be  greatly  pleased 
or  rejoiced. 

Delighted,  de-li'ted,  a.  Full  of  delight. 

Delighter,  de-li'tur,  a One  who  has  delight  or 
pleasure  in  a thing. 

Delightful,  de-lite'ful,  a.  Highly  pleasing ; af- 
fording great  pleasure  and  satisfaction ; charming. 

Delightfully,  de-lite'ful-le,  ad.  In  a manner  to 
receive  great  pleasure;  pleasantly;  charmingly; 
in  a delightful  manner. 

Deliohtfclness,  de-litc'ffil-nea,  a The  quality 
of  being  delightftil,  or  of  affording  great  pleasure ; 
oomfort;  satisfaction. 

an 


Deligiitlers,  de-liteHes,  a.  Affording  no  delight; 
being  without  anything  to  cbecr  the  mind. 

Delightsome,  de-lite'sum,  a.  Very  pleasing; 
delightful. 

Deliohtsomelt,  de-litc'snm-le,  ad.  Very  plea- 
santly ; in  a delightful  manner. 

Deligiitsomxnesh,  de-lite'snm-nes,  t.  Pleasant-  I 
ness;  delightfulneea. 

Deli m a,  de-li'ma,  #.  ( delimo , I file  or  shave  off, 
Lot.  because  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  are 
used  in  polishing.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  climbing  shrube : Order,  Dilleniacev. 

Dei.imace.e,  de-li-ma'ee-e,  a.  ( delimo,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Dilleniacete,  distinguished  by  the  fila- 
ments of  the  stamens  being  dilated  at  the  apex, 
and  bearing  on  both  sides  the  separated  roundish 
cells  of  the  anthers. 

Delineament,  de-lin'e-a-ment,  s.  Representation 
by  delineation. 

Delineate,  de-lin'e-ate,  r.  o.  (defmeo,  Lat.)  To  j 
draw  the  lines  which  exhibit  the  form  of  a thing;  I 
to  paint;  to  represent  a true  likeness  in  a picture;  ! 
to  describe ; to  set  forth  in  a lively  manner.  ! 

Delineation,  de-lro-»e-a'shun,  *.  (drib icatio,  Lat.) 
The  first  dranght  of  a thing ; outline ; represen- 
tation of  a form  or  figure  by  lines ; sketch ; de- 
sign ; representation  in  words 

Delineator,  de-lin'e-ay-tur,  «.  One  who  deline- 
ates. 

Delineatort,  de-lin'e-ay-tur-e,  a.  Describing; 
drawing  the  outline. 

Delineaturr,  de-lin'e-ay-tnre,  t.  Delineation. 

Deliniment,  do-Hn'e-ment,  t.  ( dclimmenlum,  Lat) 

A mitigating  or  assuaging. 

Delinquency,  de-ling  kwen-se,  t.  (deN*qvo,  Lat.) 
Failure  or  omission  of  duty;  a fault;  a misdeed; 
an  offence ; a crime. 

Delinquent,  de-ling'kwent,  a.  Failing  in  dnty; 
offending  by  neglect  of  doty ; — a.  one  who  foils  to 
perform  his  duty;  one  who  neglects  his  dnty;  an 
offender ; one  who  commits  a fault  or  crime. 

Deliquate. — See  Deliquesce  and  Deliquiate. 

Deliquation. — See  Deliquescence. 

Deliquesce,  del-«-kwes',  r.  n.  (deliqueeco,  Lat) 
To  melt  gradually  and  become  liquid  by  attracting 
and  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air. 

Deliquescence,  del-e-kwee'sens,  s.  {debquescentiay 
Lat.)  The  quality  of  absorbing  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  l 
fluid  state. 

Deliquescent,  del-e-kwes'sent,  a.  Liquefying  in  ! 
the  air ; capable  of  attracting  moisture  from  tbe  - 
atmosphere  and  becoming  liquid. 

Deliquiate,  de-lik'kwe-ate,  c.  n.  To  melt  and  ' 
become  liquid  by  imbibing  water  from  the  air. 

DeliquiaTION,  de-lik-kwe-a'shnn,  «.  A melting; 
a dissolving. 

Deliqcium,  de-leTcwo-um,  *.  (Latin.)  In  Che-  i 
mistry,  a melting  or  dissolution  in  the  air,  or  in  a 
moist  place;  a liquid  state.  In  Pathology,  a 
swooning  or  fainting,  termed  also  syncope. 

Deliracy. — See  Delirium. 

Delira  m ent,  de-lir'a-ment,  s.  A wandering  of  , 
the  mind ; a doting  or  foolish  fancy. 

Deliratk,  del'e-rate,  e.  n.  (deliro,  Lat.)  To  dote; 
to  rave ; to  talk  or  act  idly. 

Delieation,  del-e-ra'shun,  t.  A wandering  of 
mind;  dotage;  folly. 

Delirious,  de-lir'e-ua,  a.  (delbus,  Lat.)  Roving 
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or  wandering  in  mind ; light-headed ; disordered 
in  intellect;  raving;  doting. 

Deliriously,  de-lir'e-us-le,  ad.  In  a delirious 
manner. 

Dkliriousnebb,  de-lir'e-ua-nes,  «.  The  state  of 
bring  delirious;  delirium. 

Delirium,  de-ErVum,  a.  (Larin.)  A state  in 
which  the  ideas  of  a person  are  wild  and  irregular, 
or  do  not  correspond  with  the  truth  or  with  ex- 
ternal objects;  an  unsettled  or  wandering  state 
of  the  mind ; alienation  of  the  mind ; symptoma- 
tic derangement. 

Delirium  Tremens,  dfc-lirVnm  tre'mens,  t.  A 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  accompanied  with 
delirium  and  trembling.  It  generally  attacks  per- 
sons who  are  habitually  addicted  to  strong  alcoholic 
liquors. 

Dklishea,  de-Iia'se-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  M.  Delisae, 
a physician  and  naturalist. ) A genus  of  lactescent 
shrubby  plants,  with  pale-red  or  reddish-white  ra- 
cemose flowers : Order,  Lobellaoew. 

Delitescence,  del-e-tea'sens,  t.  ( dclitcscentia , 
Lat.)  Retirement;  obscurity.  DeHtescence,  in 
Pathology,  a mode  of  termination  peculiar  to 
phlegmasia;,  in  which  there  is  a sudden  and  total 
disappearance  of  inflammation. 

Deutigate,  de-lit'e  gate,  e.  a.  ( dditigo , Lat.)  To 
scold ; to  chide  vehemently. 

Delitioation,  de-lit-e-ga  shun,  t.  Striving;  chid- 
ing; contending. 

Deliver,  de-liv'ur,  c.«.  (delivrer,  Fr.)  To  set  free; 
to  release;  to  save;  to  rescue;  to  surrender;  to  put 
into  another's  hands;  to  resign;  to  give  up;  to 
yield;  to  give;  to  offer;  to  present;  to  cast  away; 
to  throw  off;  to  disburden  of  a child;  to  speak ; 
to  tell;  to  relate;  to  otter;  to  pronounce;  to  de- 
liver over,  to  transfer;  to  give  a pass  from  one  to 
another ; to  deliver  up,  to  give  up ; to  surrender ; ! 
to  exert  in  motion ;— (obsolete  in  the  bet  sense); 
— a.  {liber,  Lat.)  nimble  ; free ; active. — Obso- 
lete as  an  adjective. 

Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length, 

And  wondvrlj  deliver,  aud  grvte  ot  strength,— 
Chaucer. 

Deliverable,  de-liv'or-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  or 
is  to  be  delivered. 

Deliverance,  de-liv'ur-ans,  a.  ( dtlitnmce,  Fr.) 
The  act  of  freeing  from  captivity,  slavery,  or  any 
oppression ; rescue  ; the  act  of  delivering  a thing 
to  another;  the  act  of  bringing  forth  children; 
the  act  of  speaking  or  pronouncing;  utterance 
acquittal  of  a prisoner  by  the  verdict  of  a jury. 

Deliverer,  de-liv'nr-ur,  t.  One  who  delivers; 
one  who  releases  or  rescues ; a preserver ; one  who 
relates  or  communicates  either  by  speech  or  writing. 

Dei.iverly,  de-liv'ur-le,  ad.  Nimbly. — Obsolete. 

Deliverness,  de-liv'ur-nea,  *.  Agility. — Obsolete. 

Delivery,  de-liv'ur-e,  t.  The  act  of  delivering ; 
release ; rescue,  as  from  slavery,  oppression,  or  re- 
straint ; surrender ; act  of  giving  up ; a giving  or 
passing  from  one  to  another ; utterance  ; pronun- 
ciation; speech;  childbirth. 

Dell,  del,  t.  A narrow  opening  or  small  valley  be- 
tween two  hills. 

Dklostoma,  de-los'to-ma,  s.  (debs,  manifest,  and 
stoma , a mouth,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  large 
mouth  of  the  calyx.)  A genus  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  frondose  trees,  with  oppositejietiolate  leaves, 
and  large  racemose  rose-coloured  flowers;  natives 
of  Peru : Order,  Bignoniacs*. 


Delimiax,  del'faks,  i.  (delj/hax,  a sow,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Hemipterous  insects,  belonging  to  the 
FAtidic,  or  Moth  cicadas. 

Deliiikma,  dcl-fin'e-a,)  s.  A vegetable  alkaline  ! 

Dkmmiia,  dcl'fe-H,  ) base,  obtained  from  the 
Delphinium  Staphisngria,  or  Stavroacre. 

Delphian,  del'fe-an,)  a.  (from  Delphi,  a town  of 

Delphic,  del'fik,  y Phocis,  in  Greece.)  Ro- 
uting to  Delphi,  and  to  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
that  place. 

Delpiun,  del'fin,  a.  In  Bibliology,  a name  given 
to  the  edition  of  the  Latin  classics,  prepared  and  j 
commented  upon  by  thirty-nine  of  the  most  famous 
scholars  of  theday.  at  the  suggestion  of  Louis  XIV.,  j 
king  of  France,  for  the  benefit  of  his  young  son,  ; 
the  Dauphin,  (in  usum  Delphini,)  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  governor  Montausier,  and  his  pre- 
ceptors Bocanet  and  Huet. 

Delphinapterus,  del-fin-ap'ter-ns,  s.  (def/thin,  a 
dolphin,  and  pteryr,  a fin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ceta- 
cea: Family,  Delpbinidx. 

Delpiiinate,  del-fin'ate,  t.  A penns  of  salts,  re- 
sulting from  ddphinic  arid  with  salifiable  buses. 

Delphinic  Acid,  del-fin'ik  | as 'aid,  s.  An  arid 
extracted  by  Chevreul  from  the  oil  of  Dclphiuns 
globiceps. 

Delphinium,  del-fin'e-nm,  s.  ( defphm , a dolphin, 
Gr.  from  the  resemblance  which  the  nectary  bears 
to  the  imaginary  figures  of  tho  dolphin.)  Lark- 
spur, a genus  of  erect  branching  hei  bs,  with  blue 
or  violet,  rarely  white,  racemose  flowers,  the  calyx  I 
of  which  is  deciduous,  petal- like,  and  irregular, 
with  the  upper  sepal  draw  n out  below  iuto  a spur: 
Order,  Rauunculacea?. 

Delphinula,  del-fin'u-la,  t.  (from  delphinus,  a 
dolphin,  Gr.)  A ‘genus  of  Mollusca,  the  shell  of 
which  is  a turbinated,  subdiscoidal,  and  umbilicated  ! 
univalve;  the  aperture  is  round  and  i>early,  and  1 
the  operculum  horny. 

Delphikus,  del-fin'ua,  s.  In  Astronomy,  the  Dol- 
phin, one  of  the  old  Greek  constellations,  referred 
to  in  the  fable  of  Amphitrite  and  that  of  Arion.  • 
It  is  sitnated  near  to  Aquila,  in  the  northern  ; 
hemisphere.  In  Zoology. — Sec  Dolphin. 

Delta,  delta,  s.  The  name  of  the  letter  A,  the  ! 
D of  the  Greek  alphabet.  In  Geology,  the  terra  | 
is  applied  to  the  alluvial  deposits  formed  at  tho 
mouths  of  rivers,  which  are  generally  of  a triangu- 
lar form,  the  base  of  the  triangle  being  the  coast : 
some  of  them  are  of  immense  extent. 

Delthyrib. — See  Spirifer. 

Deltoid,  del'toyd,  a.  (delta,  and  eidos,  form,  Gr.) 
Resembling  the  Greek  A,  triangular;  an  epithet 
applied  to  a muscle  of  the  shoulder.  In  Botany, 
shaped  like  a delta  or  rhomb.  Deltoid- ovate, 
having  an  outline  between  the  shape  of  an  egg 
and  a A* 

Deltoid  kb,  dd'toy-des,  t.  (delta,  and  eidos,  like- 
ness, Gr.)  The  deltoid  muscle  of  the  humerus. 

Deludable,  de-lu’da-bl,  a.  That  may  be  deluded 
or  deceived ; liable  to  be  imposed  on. 

Delude,  de-lade',  r.  a.  (deludo,  Lat.)  To  deceive; 
to  impose  on ; to  lead  from  truth  or  into  error;  to 
beguile ; to  cheat ; to  mislead  the  judgment ; to 
disappoint ; to  frustrate. 

Deludes,  de-lu'dur,  i.  One  who  deceives;  a de- 
ceiver ; an  impostor ; a cheat ; a false  pretender. 

Deluding,  de-iu'ding,  t.  The  act  of  deceiving; 
collusion ; falsehood. 

Deluge,  del ’trie,  a.  (French.)  A general  innnda- 
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tion  ; any  overflowing  of  water;  an  overflowing  of 
the  uatural  bounds  of  a river,  or  shore  of  the  ocean, 
spreading  over  the  adjacent  land ; the  great  flood, 
or  overflowing  of  the  earth  by  water,  in  the  days 
of  Noah,  according  to  the  common  chronology, 
Anno  Mundi,  1G56,  (Gen,  vi.);  any  sweeping  and 
resistless  calamity ; — v.  a.  to  overflow  with  water; 
to  mandate;  to  drown;  to  overwhelm;  to  cause 
to  sink  under  the  weight  of  a general  or  spreading 
calamity. 

Dellndung,  dc-lnn'dung,  $.  The  Javanese  name 
of  the  Weasel- Cat,  the  Prionodon  Gracilis  of  Dr. 
llnrsfleld,  and  Vivers  Lesang  of  liardwicko.  It 
is  a small  animal,  inhabiting  the  vast  forests  of  the 
eastern  extremities  of  Java.  It  is  elegantly  marked 
with  stripes  and  bands  of  a deep  brown  upon  a 
pale  yellowish-white  ground.  Swainaon  considers 
it  as  connecting  the  two  families  of  the  tiger  cats 
and  weasels. 

Deli  sion,  dc-lu'zhun,  s.  ( delta io , Lat.)  The  act 
of  delusion ; a cheat ; guile ; deceit ; treachery ; 
fraud ; collusion ; falsehood ; a false  representa- 
tion ; illusion  ; error  or  mistake  proceeding  from 
false  views. 

Delusive,  de-lu'siv,  a.  Apt  to  deceive;  tending 
to  mislead  the  mind  ; deceptive ; beguiling. 

Delusi  VKJ.T,  de-lu'siv-lc,  ad.  In  a delusive  manner. 

Delusiveness,  de-lu'aiv-nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  delusive ; tendency  to  deceive. 

Dellsob y,  de-lu'sur-e,  a.  Apt  to  deceive;  de- 
ceptive. 

Dki.ve,  dclv,  r.  a.  (delfan,  Sax.  (Wren,  Dut.)  To 
dig ; to  open  the  ground  with  a spade ; to  fathom; 
to  sift;  to  sound  one's  opinion. — Obsolete  in  the 
lost  three  senses. 

What’s  his  name  and  birth  t 

1 cannot  delve  him  to  the  root : his  father 

Was  call’d  Sieilliua. — fihokt. 

—s.  a ditch ; a pit ; a pitfall ; a den ; a cave. — 
Obsolete  as  a substantive.  Delve  of  coals,  a 
quantity  of  coals  dug  iu  the  mine  or  pit. 

Dklvkk,  del'vur,  t.  One  who  delves  or  opens  the 
ground  with  a spade. 

Demagogue,  dem'a-gog,  s.  (demos,  the  people,  and 
ago,  I lead,  Gr.)  A leader  of  the  people;  an 
orator  who  pleases  the  populace  by  great  profes- 
sions of  liberality ; any  factious  orator  who  acquires 
great  influence  by  flattering  and  cajolling  the  mul- 
titude ; one  who  suits  his  public  addresses  to  the 
selfishness  and  prejudices  of  bis  listeners. 

Dkmain,  de-mane',  s.  ( demainer , Norm.)  A manor- 
house,  and  the  lands  which  are  next  or  more  con- 
venient to  the  mansion  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  which  he  keeps  in  his  own  hands:  written 
also  demesne. 

Demand,  dc-mand',  r.  a.  ( demtmlcr , Fr.)  To 
claim;  to  ask  for  with  authority;  to  question;  to 
interrogate ; to  require  as  necessary  or  useful ; to 
ask  or  require ; to  sue  for ; to  seek  to  obtain  by 
legal  process ; — s.  an  asking  for  or  claim  made  by 
virtue  of  a right,  or  supposed  right,  to  the  thing 
sought;  an  asking  with  authority;  a challenging 
os  due;  the  asking  or  requiring  of  a price  for  goods 
offered  for  sale ; that  which  is  or  may  be  claimed 
as  due ; debt ; the  calling  for  a thing  in  order  to 
purchase  it;  a question;  an  interrogation;  a de- 
sire or  a seeking  to  obtain.  In  Law,  the  asking 
or  seeking  for  what  is  due  or  claimed,  either  ex- 
pressly by  words  or  by  implication,  as  by  seizure 
of  goods  or  entry  into  lands 
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Dkm  andadlb,  de-tnan 'da -bl.  a.  That  may  be  de- 
manded, requested,  or  asked  for. 

Demandant,  de-man'dant,  s.  In  Law,  all  civil 
actions  are  prosecuted  by  demands  or  plaints,  and  | 
tho  pursuer  is  called  demandant  in  actions  real, 
and  the  jdaintiff  iu  personal  actions ; in  a real  1 
action,  lands,  «Scc.  are  demanded. — Co.  LiU.  1 27.  b. 

Demandeb,  de-man 'dor,  ».  One  who  require*  a 
thing  with  authority;  oue  who  claims  as  due ; one 
that  asks  a question,  or  asks  for  a thing  in  order 
to  purchase  it. 

Deman  dress,  de-man’drea,  s.  A female  de-  ] 
mandant.  * 

Demarcation,  de-mdr-ka'shun,  s.  (demarcation,  i 
Span.)  Division;  separation  of  territory;  the 
act  of  marking  or  of  ascertaining  and  setting  a , 
limit  which  is  not  to  be  passed  by  foreign  powers. 

Dkmarch,  de-mdrtsh',  s.  (demarche,  Fr.)  Gait; 
march;  walk. — Seldom  used. 

Dematium,  de-ma'she-um,  s.  (dim.  of  dem,  a 
bundle  or  parcel,  Gr.  the  fllomeatoua  thallus  be- 
ing often  collected  into  bundles.)  A genus  of 
Fungi:  Tribe,  Hymenocetes. 

N'orx.— We  think  it  more  correct,  notwithstanding  the  | 
testimony  of  Webster  and  Knowles,  to  pronounce  ( 
scientific  terms,  ending  in  cia,  «■«,  do.  do,  tin,  tio,  titan,  | 
&c  by  fflie-a,  fthe-o, she-um.  than  by  *Ai.  tho.  and  the m.  • 
It  aluAild  be  observed,  that  the  e In  the,  in  such  eases, 

U much  shorter  than  in  other  syllables,  but  certainly 
not  entirely  mute,  any  wore  tliau  in  the  pronunciation 
of  .4na,  a’zhe-a. 

Demean,  de-mene',  v.  a.  (demener,  Fr.)  To  be-  j 
have;  to  conduct;  to  lessen;  to  debase;  to  under- 
value;  to  treat;  to  use  in  a bad  manner. — Obso- 
lete in  the  last  two  senses. 

That  mighty  man  did  her  demean* 

With  all  the  evil  terms,  and  cruel!  mcunc. 

That  he  could  make.— Spenser. 

— s.  mein ; carriage ; deportment. — Obsolete  as  a 
substantive. 

Demeanour,  de-me'nur,  s.  Carriage;  behaviour; 
deportment. 

Demean  uke. — See  Demeanour. 

Demency,  de'mon-se,  s.  ( dementia,  Lat.)  Madness. 
The  kjtifC  his  clemency 
Dispenseih  with  hi*  doneney.—Skdtnn. 

DemestATE,  de-men'tate,  a.  Infatuated;  insane;  i 
— v.  a.  (demento,  Lat)  to  make  mud. 

Dementation,  dc-men-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of  i 
making  frantic  or  mad. 

Dementia,  de-nieu'she-a,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Patho-  , 
logy,  a form  of  mental  alienation  most  frequently 
met  with  in  aged  persons. 

Demephitization,  de-mef-e-te-za'shun,  s.  The 
act  of  purifying  from  mephitic  or  foul  air. 

Demepiutizk,  de-inef  e-tize,  v.  a.  To  purify  from 
foul  unwholesome  air. 

Demerit,  de-mer'it,  s.  (demerite,  Fr.)  That  which  j 
makes  one  worthy  of  blame  or  punishment ; ill-  , 
deserving ; the  opposite  to  merit ; vice  or  crime : I 
anciently  merit  or  desert ; — 1>.  a.  to  deserve  blame  | 
or  punishment. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Adam  demerit#!  but  one  sin  to  his  posterity,  viz.,  ori- 
ginal, which  cannot  bo  augmented. — .'hd/ord. 

Dkmerbkd,  de-mers'ed,  a.  (demersus,  Latin.) 
Plunged  into ; drowned. 

Demers  ion,  de-tnershun,  s.  (demertio,  Lat.)  A 
plunging  into  a fluid;  a drowning;  the  state  of  > 
being  overwhelmed  in  wnter  or  earth ; tho  putting 
of  a medicine  in  a dissolving  liquor. 

Demesne. — See  Domain. 
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Demeter,  de-me'tur,  s.  (da,  the  earth,  and  mater, 
a mother,  Doric  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  deity  Ceres. 

Dkuktkiaa,  de-met'treas,)  i.  A genns  of  Cnle- 

Demetrius,  do-met'tre-us,)  opterous  insects : Fa- 
mily, Carabid®. 

Demi,  dem'e,  (Frenclu)  A prefix  frequently  used 
in  the  composition  of  English  and  French  words, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  prefix  semi,  a half. 

Demxbath,  dem'e-batA, ) t.  A bath,  in  which  the 

Dkmibain,  dem 'e-bane,)  lower  half  only  of  the 
body  is  immersed. 

Demi  brio  a db,  dem'e- bre-gade',  s.  A half  bri- 
gade. 

Dkmicadbncr,  dem'e-ka'dens,  t.  In  Music,  an 
imperfect  cadenoe,  or  one  that  falls  on  any  other 
than  the  key-note. 

Demicannon,  dem'e-kan'un,  t.  A cannon  of  dif- 
ferent sixes : the  lowest  carries  a ball  of  80  lbs. 
weight,  and  6 inches  diameter;  the  ordinary  is  12 
feet  long,  and  carries  a shot  of  0 inches  and  l-6th 
diameter,  and  82  lbs.  weight ; that  of  the  greatest 
size  is  12  feet  long,  and  carries  a ball  of  6 inches 
and  5-8ths  diameter,  and  86  lbs.  weight. 

Dem ic ROSS,  dem'e- kros,  s.  An  instrument  for 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

Demiculvekin,  dem'e- kul'ver-in,  a.  A large  gun, 
or  piece  of  ordnance:  the  least  is  10  feet  long, 
and  carries  a ball  of  9 lbs.  weight  and  4 inches 
diameter ; that  of  ordinary  size  carries  a ball  of  4 
inches  and  2-8ths  diameter,  and  10  lbs.  11  ox. 
in  weight ; the  largest  size  is  10  feet  and  a third 
in  length,  and  carries  a ball  4$  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  12  lbs.  11  ox.  in  weight — point  blank,  178 
paces. 

Demi  devil,  dem'e- dsv'vl,  s.  Half  a devil. 

Demidistakcb,  dem'e-dis'tans,  i.  In  Fortifica- 
tion, the  distance  between  the  outward  polygons 
and  the  flank. 

Demiditone,  dem'e- de'tooe,  t.  (ditonos,  Gr.)  In 
Music,  a minor  third. 

Dkmiood,  dem'e- god,  s.  (demi,  and  god.)  A 
general  appellation  for  an  inferior  divinity  in  the 
mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  applied  to  such 
as  were  regarded  as  the  mixed  offspring  of  gods 
and  mortals,  who  were  afterwards  deified. 

Demigoddbss,  dcm'e-god'dee,  t.  A ienude  demi- 

god. 

Dkmioorge,  dem'e-gorj,  a.  In  Fortification,  that 
part  of  the  polygon  which  remains  after  the  flank 
is  raised,  and  goes  from  the  cortain  to  the  angle  of 
the  polygon ; it  is  half  of  the  vacant  apace  or  en- 
trance into  a bastion. 

Dem  1G Rate. — See  Migrate. 

Demioration. — See  Migration. 

Dkmioboat,  dem'e-grote,  a.  A half  groat. 

Demijohn,  dera'e-jon,  a.  (dame-jeatmt,  Fr.)  A 
gloss  vessel  or  bottle  with  a Urge  body  and  small 
neck,  enclosed  in  wicker  work. 

Demilance,  dem'e- Ians,  a.  A light  lance;  a short 
spear ; a half  pike. 

Demilune,  dem'e-lune,  a.  A half  moon.  In  For- 
tification, an  outwork  consisting  of  two  faces  and 
two  flanks. 

Demi^an,  dem'e-man,  a.  Half  a man ; a term  of 

reproach. 

Deminaturbd,  dem'o-na'turde,  a.  Having  half 
the  nature  of  another  animal. 

Dbmiofficial,  dem'e-of-fish'al,  a.  Partly  official 
or  authorized. 


DEMIQUAVER—  DEMOCRATICAL 

Demiquaver,  dem'e-kwa'vur,  a.  In  Music,  a note 
equal  to  half  a quaver. 

Demirep,  dem 'e-rep,  a.  (demi,  and  an  abbreviation 
of  reputation.)  A woman  of  suspicions  chastity. 

Demisable,  de-mi'ra-bl,  a.  That  may  be  leased, 
as  an  estate  demisable  by  copy  of  court-roll 

Demise,  de-mize',  a.  (demis,  demise,  Fr.)  A Uying 
down  or  removal,  applied  to  the  crown  or  royal 
authority.  The  demise  of  the  crown,  is  a transfer 
of  the  crown,  royal  authority,  or  kingdom  to  a 
successor ; as  when  Edward  IV.  was  driven  from 
his  throne  for  a few  months  by  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, this  temporary  transfer  of  his  dignity  was 
termed  a demise.  In  Law,  applied  to  an  estate, 
either  in  fee,  or  for  a term  of  life  or  years,  though 
generally  the  latter ; — v.  a.  to  transfer  or  convey ; 
to  grant  at  one’s  death ; to  grant  by  will ; to  be- 
queath. Demise  and  Redemise,  in  Law,  a con- 
veyance where  there  is  a lease  made  from  one  to 
another  at  a peppercorn,  or  some  other  nominal 
rent,  and  the  latter  redemises  to  the  first  lessee 
the  same  land  for  a shorter  tom,  subject  to  an 
actual  rent. 

Demiskmiquaver,  dem'e-sem'e-kwa'vur,  s.  The 
shortest  note  in  music,  being  half  a demiquaver. 

D em  1 88,  de- mis',  ) 

Dbmissivb,  de-mis'aiv,) 

He  down®  descended,  like  a most  demure 

And  abject  thrall,  in  fleshes  frail  altjrv. — Spenrer. 

Demission,  de-mish'un,  s.  Degradation;  diminu- 
tion of  dignity ; depression. 

Dem i SSL Y,  de-inis'le,  ad.  In  a humble  manner. 

Demissort. — See  Dimiseory. 

Demit,  de-mit',  v.  a.  (demitto,  Lat.)  To  depress ; 
to  hang  down  ; to  let  fall ; to  humble. 

Dkmitint,  dem 'e-tint,  s.  In  Painting,  a gradation 
of  colour  between  positive  light  and  positive  shade. 

Demitonb,  dem'e- tone,  s.  In  Music,  an  interval 
of  half  a tone ; a semitone. 


Humble. — Obsolete. 


Demiurge,  dem'e-uij,  ) s.  (demiourgos,  from 

Dbmicbgcs,  dem'e  ur'gus,)  demos,  people,  and 
ergon , work,  Gr.)  A name  given  originally  by 
the  classical  writers  of  Greece  to  an  artificer ; but 
afterwards  applied  by  the  Plutonian  philosophers 
to  an  exalted  and  mysterious  agent,  by  whom  God 
was  supposed  to  have  created  the  universe.  It 
corresponds  with  the  logos  or  word  of  St.  John, 
and  the  Platonizing  Christians  of  the  early  church. 

Demiurgic,  demVur 'jik,  a.  Relating  to  a demi- 
urge, or  to  creative  power. 

Demivil,  dem'e-vil,  s.  A half  vil,  consisting  of  five 
freemen  or  frank  pledges. 

Dbmivolt,  dem'e-volt,  s.  One  of  the  seven  arti 
ficial  motions  of  a horse,  in  which  he  raises  lus 
forelegs  in  a particular  manner. 

Demiwole,  dem'e-walf,  s.  Haifa  wolf;  a mongrel 
dog,  between  a dog  and  a wolf;  lycisca. 

Democracy,  de-mok'ra-se,  s.  (demos,  tbe  people, 
and  kratio,  I govern,  Gr.)  That  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  whole,  or  the  greater  portion, 
of  the  adult  males  of  a population  have  a voice 
in  the  election  of  their  political  rulers  and  law- 
givers, as  in  tbe  United  States  of  America. 

Democrat,  dem'o-krat,  *.  One  who  adheres  to  a 
government  by  the  people,  or  favours  the  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  classes  of 
men. 

Democratic,  dem-o-krat'ik,  ) a.  Popular; 

Democratic al,  dem-o-krat'e-kal,)  relating  to 
democracy  or  government  by  the  people. 
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DEMONOLOGY— DEMSTERS. 


I DEMOCRATIC ALLY,  dein-o-krot'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  a 
democratica!  manner. 

I Democratism — See  Democrat 

I I Democrat*,  de-tnokkra-te,  s.  An  old  term  for 

democracy. — Which  sec. 

Dkmocritka,  de-mo  krit'e-a,  *.  (in  honour  of  the 
l philosopher  Democritis.)  A genua  of  plants:  Or- 
der, Ciochonacea. 

! Demooorqon,  dem-o-gawr'gun,  a.  ( daimon,  a de- 
mon, and  gorgos,  terrible,  Gr.)  In  Mythology,  a 
name  given  to  a mysterious,  and,  as  the  name 
I implies,  terrific  dirinity,  regarded  by  some  as  the 
I author  of  creation,  but  by  others  as  a mighty 
magician,  to  whose  spell  all  the  inhabitants  of 
1 Hades  were  subjected. 

Demoiselle  Crane,  dem-oy'sel  krane,  a.  Ardea 
Pavonine,  a species  of  Crane,  the  bead  of  which 
is  generally  bare  of  feathers,  but  is  ornamented  by 
a lateral  crest 

Demolish,  de-moluh,  v.  a.  ( demnlir , Fr.)  To 
throw  or  pull  down  ; to  rase ; to  destroy. 

Demolishes,  de-monsh-ur,  s.  One  who  pulls 
or  throws  down ; one  who  destroys  or  lays 
waste. 

Drmolisrment,  de-moPish-ment,  s.  Ruin ; over- 
throw; destruction. 

Demolition,  dcm-o-lish'un,  ».  The  act  of  over- 
throwing, pulling  down,  or  destroying  a pile  or 
structure  ; ruin  ; destruction. 

Demon,  de'mon,  «.  (dtrmnn,  Lat)  A name  given 
«6y  the  ancient  Greeks  to  beings  equivalent  to  the 
spiritual  existences  termed  angels  in  the  Bible. 
The  word,  in  Scripture,  is  translated  devil,  but 
that  by  no  means  was  its  acceptation  among  the 
ancients,  whose  bad  spirits  were  called  cacodemunt, 
and  their  good  ones  agathodemnns.  Demon,  there- 
fore, merely  meant  a supernatural  spiritual  exist- 
ence^ which  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
taking  possession  of  persona,  particularly  of  the 
insane. — See  Genii  The  word  demon,  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  restricted  to  devils  or  fallen 
angels.  The  fairies,  and  other  creations  of  super- 
stition, sprung  from  the  peris  and  genii  of  the 
east. 

Demoness,  de'mo-nes,  r.  A female  demon. 

Demoniac,  de-mo'ne-ak,  s.  A human  being  who 
is  supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of  demons  or 
devils,  as  those  were  who  are  mentioned  so  fre- 
quently in  the  scriptural  records  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Church  History,  the  name 
demoniacs  was  given  to  a sect  of  Auabnptist  Uni- 
versal'! sts,  who  extended  their  belief  to  the  final 
salvation  of  Satan  and  his  angels. 

Demoniac,  de-mo'ne-ak,  f a.  Relating  to 

Demoniacal,  de-mo-ni'a  kal,  /■  demons  or  evil 

Dbmoniak,  de-mo'ne-an,  ) spirits;  influ- 

enced by  demons;  produced  by  demons  or  evil 
spirits;  devilish. 

Demoniacally,  de-mo-ni'a-kal-le,  ad.  In  a de- 
moniacal manner. ’ 

DemonIaCIsm,  de-mo'nc-a-sizm,  $.  The  state  of 
being  a demoniac ; the  practice  of  demoniacs. 

Dkmonianism,  de-mo'ne-an-ixm,  s.  The  state  of 
being  possessed  by  a devil. 

Dkmonism,  de'mo-uUm,  t.  The  belief  in  demons 
or  false  gods. 

Dkmonockacy,  de-mo-nok'ra-se,  a.  ( daimon , and 
krateo , I rule,  Gr.)  The  power  or  government  of 
demons,  or  of  evil  spirits. 

Demonolatry,  de-mo-nol'a-tre,  «.  {daimon,  and 
«®G 


latreia,  worship,  Gr.)  The  worship  of  demons,  or 
of  evil  spirits. 

Demonoloot,  de-mo-ooPo-jr,  a.  ( daimon , and  lo- 
got,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A discourse  on  demons;  a 
treatise  on  evil  spirits:  so  King  James  entitled  his 
book  concerning  witches. 

Demonomist,  de-mon'o-mist,  *.  ( daimon,  and  no- 
mos,  a law,  Gr.)  One  who  lives  in  subjection  to 
the  devil,  or  to  evil  spirits. 

Demonomy,  de-mon'o-me,  s.  The  dominion  of  de- 
mons, or  of  evil  spirits. 

Demonship,  de'raon-ahip,  $.  The  state  of  a de- 
mon? 

Demonstrable,  de-roon'etra-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
demonstrated ; that  may  be  proved  beyond  doubt 
or  contradiction ; that  may  be  made  not  only  pro- 
bable but  evident. 

Demonstrablenesn,  de-mon'stra-bl-nes,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  demonstrable. 

Demonstrarly,  de-mon'*tra-ble,  ad.  In  a man- 
ner that  admits  of  certain  proof ; evidently ; be- 
yond the  possibility  of  contradiction. 

Demonstrate,  de-mon'stratc,  p.  a.  (demonstro, 
Lat.)  To  show  or  prove  to  be  certain ; to  prove 
beyond  the  possibility  of  donbt ; to  prove  in  such 
a manner  as  to  reduce  the  contrary  position  to 
evident  absurdity.  In  Anatomy,  to  exhibit  the 
parts  when  dissected. 

Demonstration,  dem-mon-stra'shun,  #.  The  act 
of  demonstrating ; the  highest  degree  of  dedudble 
or  arguments!  evidence ; the  strongest  degree  of 
proof ; such  proof  os  not  only  evinces  the  portion 
proved  to  be  true,  but  establishes  the  contrary 
position  to  be  absurd  and  impossible ; indubitable 
evidence  of  the  senses,  or  of  reason.  In  Logic,  a 
series  of  syllogisms,  all  whose  premises  are  either 
definitions,  self-evident  truths,  or  propositions  al- 
ready established  ; show ; exhibition.  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  exhibition  of  parts  dissected.  In  Mili- 
tary affairs,  a movement  of  troops  toward  a given 
point,  as  if  to  make  an  attack. 

Demonstrative,  de-  raon  stra-tiv,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  demonstration;  invincibly  conclusive; 
certain  ; having  the  power  of  showing  with  dear-  j 
ness  and  certainty. 

Demonstratively,  de-mon'stra-tiv-le,  ad.  With 
evidence  not  to  be  opposed  or  doubted;  dearly; 
plainly;  convincingly. 

Demonstrativeness,  de-mon'fetra-tiv-nee,#.  The 
quality  of  being  demonstrative. 

Demonstrator,  dem-mon-stra'tor,  «.  One  who 
demonstrates ; one  who  proves  anything  with  cer- 
tainty, or  with  indubitable  evidence.  In  Anato- 
my, one  who  exhibits  the  parts  when  dissected. 

Demonstrator*,  de  mon'stra-tur-e,  a.  Having 
the  tendency  to  demonstrate. 

Demoralisation,  de-tnor-al-e-za'shun,  $.  The 
act  of  subverting  or  corrupting  morals ; destruc- 
tion of  moral  principles. 

Demoralize,  de-mor'al-ize,  v.  a.  To  corrupt  or 
undermine  the  morals  of ; to  destroy  or  lessen  the 
effect  of  moral  priudples  on ; to  render  corrupt  in 
morals. 

Demoralizing,  demor'al-i-zing,  o.  Tending  to 
destroy  morals  or  moral  principles. 

Demosthenic,  de-moa'lAe-nilc,  a.  Relating  to  De- 
mosthenes the  Grecian  orator. 

Demotic,  de-mot'ik,  a.  ( demos , people,  Gr.)  Re- 
lating to  the  people ; popular ; common. 

Demstere. — Sue  Deemsters. 
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Demulce,  de-muls',  v.  a.  ( dtmulcto , Lat)  To 
soothe ; to  pacify ; to  soften. 

Demulcent,  de-raul'sent,  ».  ( demulceo . I soothe, 
Lat.)  A medicine  which  protecta  sensible  parts 
of  the  body  from  the  irritating  action  of  other  sub- 
stances;— a.  softening;  mollifying;  lenient. 

Demur,  de-mar',  v.  «.  (demeurer,  Fr.)  To  pause 
in  uncertainty ; to  suspend  determination ; to  he- 
sitate; to  delay  the  conclusion  of  an  affair;  to 
doubt;  to  have  scruples  or  difficulties;  to  delibe- 
rate. In  Law,  to  stop  at  any  point  in  the  plead- 
ings, and  rest  or  abide  on  that  point  in  law  for  a 
decision  of  the  cause ; — v.  a.  to  doubt  of ; — (not 
legitimate  as  an  active  verb); — f.  doubt;  hesita- 
tion ; suspense  of  opinion. 

Demure,  de-murc',  a.  Sober;  decent;  grave; 
modest;  downcast; — e.  n.  to  look  with  an  affected 
modesty. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Your  wife  Octavla,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Itemuring  upon  mo. — Shots. 

Demurely,  de-mareHe,  ad.  With  a grave,  solemn 
countenance ; with  a fixed,  staid  look ; with  a 
solemn  gravity. 

Demcreness,  de-mure'nes,  #.  Modesty;  sober- 
ness ; gravity  of  aspect. 

Demurrage,  de-mur'nye,  s.  ( demeror , I delay, 
Lat.)  An  allowance  made  by  the  freighters  of  a 
ship  to  the  master  thereof,  for  being  detained  in 
port  longer  than  the  time  appointed  and  agreed 
for  his  departure. 

Demurrer,  de-mur'rur,  s.  ( demorar , I delay,  Lot.) 
One  who  demurs.  In  Law,  is  an  issue  joined 
upon  matter  of  law,  to  be  determined  by  the 
judges,  and  is  an  abiding  in  point  of  law,  and  a 
referring  to  the  judgment  of  the  ooort,  whether 
the  declaration  or  plea  of  the  adverse  party  is 
sufficient  to  be  maintained  in  law. — Finch,  lib.  v. 
cap.  40,  1 Inst  71.  It  confesses  that  the  facts 
are  true  as  stated  by  the  opposite  party,  but  de- 
nies the  legal  consequences  inferred  by  him  from 
these  facts.  Demurrer  in  Equity,  is  a defence 
which  rests  on  the  bill,  and  on  the  foundation  of 
matter  there  apparent,  demanding  the  judgment 
of  the  court  whether  the  suit  shall  proceed 
at  all. 

Demy,  de-mi',  t.  ( demi , Fr.)  A particular  rise  of 
paper;  a kind  of  paper  of  small  size;  a half- 
fellow  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  Heraldry, 
a term  for  any  charge  that  is  borne  half,  as  a 
demy  lion,  or  half  lion. 

Den,  den,  s.  (den,  dene,  denn,  a valley,  Sax.)  A 
cavern  or  hollow  running  horizontally,  or  with  a 
small  obliquity,  under  ground;  distinct  from  a 
hole  which  runs  down  perpendicularly ; as  a ter- 
mination in  names  of  places,  it  denotes  the  place 
to  be  in  a valley  or  near  a wood ; — e.  n.  to  dwell 
as  in  a den.  Den  and  Strond,  an  old  phrase  for 
liberty  to  a ship  to  run  or  come  ashore,  granted 
by  charter,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  to  the 
barons  of  the  cinque  porta. 

Dknarcotize,  de-ndr'ko-tize,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of 
narcotine ; to  take  away  the  narcotic  principle  or 
quality. 

Denarius,  de-na're-us,  s.  (Latin.)  In  ancient  Rome, 
the  chief  silver  coin  among  the  Romans,  worth  8d. 
As  a weight,  it  was  the  seventh  part  of  a Roman 
ounce.  In  Law,  an  English  penny.  Denarius 
Dei , God’s  penny,  or  earnest-money  given  and  re- 
ceived by  parties  in  contracts,  &c.  Denarius  SL 
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Petri,  St.  Peter’s  pence,  an  annual  payment  of  one 
penny  from  every  family  to  the  pope,  during  the 
time  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevailed  iu  | 
this  country — paid  on  the  feast  of  SL  Peter.  De- 
narius tertiuM  comitatus,  when  county  courts  had 
superior  jurisdiction  in  England,  two-thirds  of  the 
fines  were  reserved  for  the  king,  and  one-third,  or 
a penny,  to  the  earl  of  the  county,  who  either  re- 
ceived it  in  specie,  or  had  an  equivalent  for  it  out  | 
of  the  exchequer. — Paroch . Antiq.  418. 

Denary,  den'a-re,  a.  ( denarius , Lat.)  Containing  , 
ten ; — «.  the  number  ten. 

Denationalize,  de-nash'un-al-ize,  v.  a.  To  divest 
of  national  rights  or  character ; to  destroy  national 
privileges. 

Denaturalize,  de-nat'u-ral-ize,  v.  a.  To  render 
unnatural ; to  alienate. 

Denay,  de-na',  s.  An  old  term  for  deny. — Which 
see. 

Dsndracitate,  den'dra-kate,  t.  ( dendron,  a tree, 
and  achates,  an  agate,  Gr.)  In  Mineralogy,  an 
agate,  with  delineations  of  trees,  mosses,  ferns,  &c. 
upon  it  The  colouring  matter  in  these  minerals 
is  dentritic  manganese. 

Dendriform,  den'dre-fawrm.  a.  (dendron,  and 
forma,  shape,  Gr.)  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
tree. 

Desdrina,  den'dro-na,  t.  ( dendron,  a tree,  Gr.)  , 
A genus  of  Fungi : Order,  Hymenomycetea. 

Dendrite,  den'drite,  s.  (dendritis,  Gr.)  A stone 
or  mineral,  on  or  in  which  are  the  figures  of  shrubs  j 
or  trees ; an  arborescent  mineral. 

Dendritic,  den-drit'ik,  ) a.  Containing  the  ! 

Dendritical,  den-drit'e-kal,)  resemblance  of 
trees,  ferns,  or  mosses. 

Dendrobates,  den-drol/ a-tes,  i.  (dendron,  a tree, 
and  bateyo,  I mount,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  be- 
longing to  the  Pician®,  or  True  Woodpeckers:  Fa- 
mily, Picidae. 

Dendkobium,  den-dn/be-um,  r.  (dendron,  a tree, 
Gr.  in  reference  to  the  species  growing  upon  trees.) 

A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  | 
Australia:  Order,  Orchidaceas. 

Dendrocmirus,  den-dro-ki'rus,  s.  (dendron,  a tree, 
and  cheir,  a hand,  Gr.  from  the  pectoral  rays  be- 
ing branched.)  A genus  of  fishes  with  scaly  body; 
head  compressed  and  spinous ; mouth  horizontal ; 
pectoral  fins  short,  undivided;  and  rays  branched : 
Family,  Scorpeuid®. 

Dbndrocitta,  den'dro-rit-ta,  s . A genus  of  Indian 
birds,  belonging  to  the  Corvid®,  or  Crow  family. 

Dendeocolaptes,  den-dro-ko-lap'tes,  s.  (dendron, 
a tree,  and  colapto,  I cut  with  the  beak,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Certhian®,  or  True 
Creepers ; Family,  Certified®. 

Dendrocops,  deu'dro-kops,  s.  (dendron,  and  kopis, 
a prater,  Gr.)  A gvnns  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Certhian®,  qj-  True  Creepers : Family,  Certhiad®. 

DbmdboCYGNA,  deo-dros'ig-na,  s.  ( dendron , a tree, 
Gr.  and  cygnus,  a swan,  Lat)  The  Tree  Ducks, 
a genus  of  aquatic  birds,  belonging  to  the  Anseri- 
n®,  or  Geese  and  Swans.  The  toes  are  long,  and 
project  beyond  the  membrane,  which  enables  them 
to  perch  on  trees — hence  the  name : Family,  Ana- 
tid®. 

Dendrodoa,  den-drod'o-a,  s.  A name  given  by 
MacLeay  to  a genus  of  Acidians,  having  a sub- 
cylindrical  body,  a branchial  pouch  marked  with 
eight  folds,  and  simple  tentacula. 

Dendrodus,  den'dro-dus,  s.  (dendron,  and  odous, 
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a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Placuid  fossil  fishes 
from  the  red  sandstone  of  Morayshire. 

Dexdrooraphy. — See  Dendrology. 

Dendroid,  den'droyd,  a.  (dendron,  a tree,  and 
eidos,  form,  Gr.)  Resembling  a shrub. 

Dendhoideb,  den-droy'dea,  s.  (dendron,  and  eidos, 
resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects found  under  the  bark  of  trees : Tribe,  (Eatri- 
dft 

Den  droit,  den'droyt,  i.  A fossil  which  has  some 
rcsemblanoe  in  form  to  the  branch  of  a tree. 

Dendrolite,  den'dro-lite,  s.  (dendron,  a tree,  and 
lithos,  a stone,  Gr.)  Fossil  wood;  tho  branch  or 
stem  of  a fossil  tree. 

Dendrolitharia,  den-dro-lilA-a're-a, ».  (dendron, 
and  lithos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Blain- 
ville  to  a class  of  corallines,  comprehending  such 
as  assume  an  arborescent  form. 

Dendrology,  den-drol'o-je,  t.  (dendron,  and  logos, 
a discourse,  Gr.)  Dcndrography ; a dissertation 
on,  or  description  of  trees. 

Dendroma,  den'dro-rna,  $.  ( dendron,  and  dramas, 
running  swiftly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  Anabatin®,  or  Trco-nmners : Family,  Cer- 
thiadn. 

Df.n  urometer,  den-drom'e-tur,  s.  (dendron,  and 
melreo,  I measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  height  and  diameter  of  trees. 

Dendromcb,  den'dro-mus,  $.  (same  as  Dendroma.) 
A genus  of  olive-coloured  birds  belonging  to  the 
Piciue,  or  True  Woodpeckers : Family,  Picid®. 

Dekdronessa,  den-dro-nes'sa,  i.  (dendron,  and 
nfMa,  a bird  or  young  animal,  Gr.)  The  Tree 
Ducks,  a genus  of  the  Anatiiue,  or  River  Ducks : 
Family,  Anatid®. 

Dendropkaoub,  den-drofa-gus,  $.  ( dendron,  and 
phago,  1 eat,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects found  living  beneath  the  bark  of  trees: 
Family,  Prionidas. 

Dendrophila,  den-drofe-la,  t.  (dendron,  and  phi- 
leo,  I love,  Gr.)  A genua  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Sittin®,  or  Nut-hatches : Family,  Certhiadaa. 

Dendrofuilus,  den-drofe-lus,  s.  ( dendron , and 
phileo,  I love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects found  under  tho  bark  of  trees:  Family, 
(Estrid®. 

Dexdrophis,  den'dro-fis,  s.  ( dendron , and  aphis , 
a serpent,  Gr.)  A genus  of  serpents,  with  very 
long  and  slender  bodies ; the  AJbaetulla  of  Gray : 
Family,  Serpentia. 

Dendrophtiioe,  den-drof-Mo'e,  i.  (dendron,  a 
tree,  and  phlhoe,  corruption,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
plants  destroying  the  trees  on  which  they  grow.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Loranthace®. 

Dendroplex,  den'dro-pleka,  s.  ( dendron,  a tree, 
and  plexis,  striking,  Gr.)  A genua  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  Certhian®,  or  True  Creepers : Fa- 
mily, Certhiad*. 

DEKDnoSTR^A,  den-dros'tre-a,  s.  ( dendron,  a tree, 
and  ostreon , an  oyster,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Molluscs, 
belonging  to  the  Ostracid®,  or  Oyster  family,  in 
which  the  shell  is  irregular,  equivalve,  and  attached 
by  its  under  valve  with  extraneous  processes ; the 
margins  are  solid  and  plicated. 

Dexeb,  den'eb,  a.  (an  Arabic  word  signifying  the 
tail.)  The  name  of  a bright  star  in  the  tail  of 
Leo,  the  Lion. 

Den  eg  ate,  den 'e-gate,  r.  o.  ( denego , Lat.)  To 
deny. — Obsolete. 

Dln  eg  at  ion,  den*  c-ga'ahun,  a.  Denial. — Obsolete. 
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Dengue;  den'gu,  a.  A peculiar  kind  of  fugitive 
and  erratic  epidemic  rheumatism. 

Deniable,  deni'a-bl,  & That  may  be  denied; 
that  to  which  one  may  refuse  belief. 

Denial,  de-ni'al,  a.  Negation;  au  affirmation  to 
the  oontrary ; an  assertion  that  a declaration  or 
fact  stated  is  not  true;  contradiction;  refusal; 
tho  contrary  to  grant,  allowance,  or  concession; 
abjuration ; contrary  to  acknowledgment  of  adhe- 
rence. A denial  of  one's  self,  a declining  of  some 
gratification ; restraint  of  one’s  appetites  or  pro- 
pensities. 

Denier,  de-ni'ur,  a.  (French.)  One  who  denies  or 
contradicts ; one  who  holds  the  negative  of  a pro- 
position; a disowner;  one  who  does  not  owu, 
avow,  or  acknowledge ; one  that  refuses. 

Denier,  de-neer',  a.  (denarius,  Lat.)  A French 
coin  now  out  of  use.  It  consisted  of  20  sous,  or 
240  deniere. 

Denigrate,  den'e-gratc,  v.  a.  ( denigro , Lat.)  To 
blacken ; to  make  black. 

Denigration,  den-e-gra'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
making  black ; a blackening. 

Denitration,  de-ni-tra'shun,  a.  A disengaging 
of  nitric  acid. 

Denization,  den-e-xa'shun,  a.  The  act  of  making 
one  a denizen,  subject,  or  citizen. 

Denizen,  den'e-zn,  a.  (dmtmar,  Welsh.)  An 
alien  made  a subject  by  the  king’s  letters  patent,  • 
holding  a middle  state  between  an  alien  and  a I 
natuial  born  subject;  a stranger  admitted  to  I 
residence  and  certain  rights  in  a foreign  country; 
a citizen o.  a.  to  make  a denizen ; to  enfran- 
chise ; to  make  free. 

Demzenship,  den'e-zn-ship,  a.  State  of  being  a 
denizen. 

Denominablb,  dc-nom'e-na-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
denominated  or  named. 

Denominate,  de-nom'e-natc,  r.o.  (denomino,  Lat) 
To  name ; to  give  a name  or  epithet  to. 

Denomination,  de-nom-e-na'«hun,  a.  The  act  of 
naming ; a name  or  appellation  given  to  a thing, 
which  commonly  marks  some  quality  or  charac- 
teristic of  it;  a class,  society,  or  collection  of  indi- 
viduals, is  also  called  by  the  same  name. 

Denominational,  de-nora-e-na'ahnn-al,  a.  Re-  ; 
luting  to  a denomination,  or  a number  of  indivi-  j 
duals  called  by  the  same  name. 

Denominative,  de-nom'e-na-tiv,  a.  That  give*  a 
name ; that  confers  a distinct  appellation. 

Dknominatcvely,  do-nom'o-na-tiv-le,  ad.  By 
denomination. 

Denominator,  de-nom'e-nay-tnr,  i.  The  giver  of 
a name ; the  person  or  thing  that  canscs  an  ap- 
pellation. In  Arithmetic,  the  parts  into  which  a 
whole  is  divided,  the  number  of  which  is  expressed 
by  the  numerator  of  a fraction ; but,  in  decimals, 
the  denominator  is  understood  to  contain  as  many 
ciphers  as  there  are  terms  in  the  numerator,  and 
is  not  written. 

Denotable,  de-no'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  marked 
or  distinguished. 

D KNOT  ATE. — See  Denote. 

Denotation,  den-o-ta'abun,  i.  ( denotalio , Lat.) 
Tho  act  of  denoting. 

Denotative,  de-no’ ta-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  | 
to  denote. 

Denote,  de-note',  r.  a.  (denote,  I .at.)  To  mark ; 
to  betoken ; to  signify  by  a visible  sigu ; to  indi- 
cate ; to  express  ; to  show. 
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1 Dxvotkmknt,  ue-note'ment, ».  Indication;  token. 

Denouement,  day-nfi-monh,  t.  (French.)  The 
unravelling  or  discovery  of  a plot ; the  winding  1 
up  of  an  event. 

Denounce,  de-nowns',  v.  a.  ( denoncer , Fr.)  To  ' 
declare  solemnly;  to  proclaim  in  a threatening  j 
manner ; to  announce  or  declare  as  a threat ; to  , 
threaten  by  some  outward  sign  or  expression  ; to 
inform  against;  to  accuse. 

Denouncement,  de-nowns'ment,  *.  The  act  of  ' 
proclaiming  any  menace;  the  proclamation  of  in- 
tended evil ; denunciation. 

Denouncer,  de-nown'sur,  1.  One  who  denounces; 
one  who  declares  a menace. 

De  Novo,  de  no'vo,  (Latin.)  Anew;  again. 

I Dens,  dens,  ».  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy,  a tooth. 

Teeth  are  organs  of  destruction  and  mastication 
I possessed  only  by  the  mammifera,  reptiles,  and  fish- 
es. In  man  they  are  thirty-two  in  number,  and 
are  of  three  kinds — the  incisor  or  cutting  teeth, 
two;  the  enspidste,  canine,  or  eye  teeth,  two; 
the  molars  or  grinding  teeth,  ten;  making  sixteen 
in  each  jaw. — See  Tooth. 

NoTf.— 1 The  following  compounds  of  dent.denHs,  a tooth, 
occur  in  Nnturul  History  : — I>entii>i>is,  huving  the 
neck  or  cureelet  dentatod;  dwtboniij,  having  den.  1 
tatotl  antenns  * dentijtede.  haring  the  feet  or  limb* 
with  a small  spine  or  tooth,  as  in  Bupresti*  dentlpes, 
or  Melolootha  dentipc*. 

Dense,  dens,  a.  (French,  dentut,  Lat.)  Close; 
compact;  having  its  constituent  parts  closely 
united;  thick. 

Denseness,  dens'nes,)  «.  (densitns,  Lat)  Tliat 

DENsrrr,  den'se-te,  f quality  of  a body  which 
depends  upon  the  approximation  or  nearness  of 
its  constituent  molecules.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
proportion  which  the  bulk  bears  to  the  weight 

Dent,  dent,  1.  A tooth  or  projecting  point ; com- 
monly used  to  express  a gap  or  notch,  or  rather  a 
depression  or  small  hollow,  in  a solid  body;  a hol- 
low made  by  tho  pressure  of  a harder  body  on  a 
softer ; indentation ; — v.  a.  to  make  a dent  or 
small  hollow. 

Dental,  den'tal,  a.  Relating  to  the  teeth.  In 
Grammar,  formed  or  pronounced  by  tbe  teeth, 
with  the  aid  of  the  tongue,  as  D and  T are  dental 
letters; — 0.  an  articulation  or  letter  formed  by 
placing  the  end  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper 
teeth,  or  against  the  gum  that  covers  the  root  of 
the  upper  teeth. 

Dbntalite,  den'ta-lite,  > t.  (dens,  a tooth,  and 
I Dentalitjib,  den'ta-litbe,)  lilhos,  a stone,  Gr.) 
A fossil  dentalium.  Shells  of  this  genus  occur  in 
the  gault  and  green  sand  of  Chalk  formation,  and 
in  tertiary  strata. 

Dentalium,  den-tale-nm,  *.  (dent,  a tooth,  from 
the  shape  of  tho  shell,  which  has  something  liko 
the  form  of  an  elephant’s  tusk.)  A genus  of 
Mollusca,  possessed  of  a shell,  which  is  an  elon- 
gated tubular  cone  open  at  both  ends. 

Dentaria,  den-ta're-a,  t.  (dens,  a tooth,  in  allusion 
to  the  tooth-like  structure  of  the  roots.)  Tooth- 
wort,  a genus  of  Cruciferous  plants:  Suborder, 
Pleurorhizea*. 

Dxntata,  den-ta'ta,  *.  (dent,  a tooth,  Lat.)  In 
Anatomy,  a name  given  to  the  second  vertebra  of 
the  spinal  column,  from  a tooth-like  process  which 
occurs  in  it. 

Dentate,  den'tntc,  > a.  (dens,  a tooth,  Lat.) 

Dentated,  den'tay-ted,)  Toothed;  having  tho 
margin  divided  into  incisions  resembling  teeth. 


Dentatelt,  den'tate-le,  ad.  In  a dentate  manner. 

NoTr.— Tho  following  combinations  with  this  word  oc- 
cur in  Botany  I>rnUteiy-dUated,  or  dmtaUl»./rinaedr 
having  the  margin  toothed  and  tipped  with  hairs ; 
dentatdpUobcd,  toothed  so  deep  as  to  appear  lotted ; 
derUnUiy-jiinnatiAd.  toothed  so  as  to  appear  pinnatifid  ; 
denlaUty-runcinate,  toothed  so  as  to  appear  runcinate ; j 
dentaleip  serrated,  having  the  margin  divided  into  in- 
cisions resembling  the  teeth  of  a saw  • dentatdysiim- 
atul,  having  the  margin  scalloped  and  slightly  toothed. 

Dented,  denoted,  a.  (denle,  Fr.)  Toothed ; notched ; 
indented. 

Dentella,  den-telTa, ».  (dim.  of  dent , a tooth,  from 
the  lobes  or  segments  of  the  corolla  being  furnished 
with  a small  tooth  on  each  side.)  A genus  of 
annual  plants  with  glabrous  leaves  and  small 
white  flowers : Order,  Cinchonaceee. 

Dektklli,  dcn-telrH,  t.  C deniello , Ital)  Modillions. 

Dentbx,  den'teka,  t.  (Latin  name  of  a species  of 
fish,  from  dent , a tooth.)  A genua  of  fishes  be-  | 
longing  to  the  subfamily  Sparian® ; the  mouth  is  , 
larger  than  in  Spams ; in  each  jaw  there  is  a row 
of  strong  conic  teeth;  the  dorsal  fin  is  slightly 
emarginate : Family,  Chsetodonidse. 

Denticle,  den'te-kl,  t.  A small  tooth  or  project- 
ing point. 

Denticulate,  den-tik'u-late,  ) a.  (dentinda- 

Denticulated,  den-tik'n-Iay-ted,)  tut,  having 
little  teeth,  Lat.)  Having  the  margin  finely  and 
slightly  toothed. 

Dentic  ulatelt,  den-tik'u-lato-le,  ad.  In  s denti- 
culated manner. 

Nctk.— The  following  compounds  with  this  word  oc- 
-*ur  In  Botany DentscuLittiy-serraUd,  haring  the  mar- 
rio  finely  toothed,  resembling  the  edge  of  a fine  snw ; 
JeiJieuUUly-ciliaUd.  having  the  margin  so  finely  tooth- 
ed  ns  to  appear  edm-d  with  hairs  ; dentlosdaUly-scnbrout, 
having  rough  denticulations,  or  very  small  teeth. 

DENTICUUtTlON,  den-tik-u-la'shun,  t.  The  stato 
of  being  set  with  small  teeth ; denticulations,  very 
small  teeth. 

Dentiform,  den'te-fawrro,  a.  (dent,  a tooth,  and 
forma,  shape,  Lat.)  Having  the  form  of  a tooth. 

Dentifrice,  den'te-fris,  t.  (dent,  and  fricare,  to 
rub,  Lat)  Tooth-powder,  a tropical  remedy  for 
the  teeth. 

Dentils,  den'tila,  t.  (denies,  teeth,  Lat)  In  Ar  j 
chitectnre,  the  small  square  blocks  or  projections  I 
resembling  teeth,  in  the  bed-mouldings  of  cornices  ; 
in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Composite,  and  occasion-  j 
ally  Doric  orders;  their  breadth  should  be  half 
their  height,  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,  the  in- 
tervals between  them  two-thirds  of  their  breadth.  | 
In  tho  Grecian  orders  they  are  not  used  unde* 
modillions. 

Dentifora,  den-tip'o-ra,  t.  (dent,  and  pora,  a pore, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Corals  belonging  to  the  family 
Madrephyllcea. 

Dentirobtkrs,  den-te-ros'tnrs,)  s.  (dent,  and  rot- 

DENTiROST’iEfi  , den-te-ros'tres,)  frtmi,  the  bill  of  : 
a bird,  Lat.)  A tribe  of  the  order  Insessores,  01 
Perching-birds,  named  from  a notch  near  the  ( 
tip  of  tho  beak  in  the  upper  mandible. 

Dentirostratb,  den- te-ros'trate,  a.  (dent,  and 
rostrum,  a beak,  Lot.)  Having  a beak  like  a tooth. 

Dentist,  den'tist,  s.  One  whoso  occupation  is  to 
clean  and  extract  teeth,  or  repair  them  when  dis-  , 
eased. 

Dentition,  den-tiah'un,  t.  (French.)  The  period  l 
at  which  the  teeth  are  formed  within  the  jaws,  and 
protruded  through  the  gums. 

Dentize,  den'tiie,  v.  a.  To  renew  the  teeth,  01 
have  them  renewed. 
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DENTOID—  DEOPPILATIVE. 


DEORDIXATION—  DEPARTURE. 


DENTOID,  den'toyd,  a.  (dens,  and  eidoe,  resemblance, 
Or.)  Tooth-shaped. 

DiNTHtmiA,  den-trit'e-na,  *.  A genus  of  micro- 
scopic shells  belonging  to  the  class  Foraminifara : 
so  named  from  their  tooth -like  shape. 

Denudatb,  de-nu'date,)  v.  a.  (denssdo,  Lat.)  To 

Denude,  de-nude',  ) strip ; to  driest  of  all 
covering ; to  make  bare  or  naked. 

DeNU  DATED,  de-nu-da'ted,  a.  In  Botany,  applied 
to  the  texture  or  polish  of  bodies,  as  opposed  to 
hairy  or  downy. 

Denudation,  da-nu-da'abun,  t.  (French,  from  de- 
nrulatio,  Lot.)  The  act  of  laying  bare,  or  divest- 
ing of  covering.  In  Geology,  the  laying  of  rocks 
bare  by  the  washing  away  of  the  superficial  de- 
posit*. In  Surgical  Pathology,  the  condition  of  a 
part  deprived  of  its  natural  envelopes. 

Dexunclate,  de-nun 'she-ate,  e.  a.  ( denmcio , Lat) 
To  denounce;  to  threaten. 

Denunciation,  de-nun-she-a'sbun,  «.  (demmeia- 
tio , Lat)  The  act  of  denouncing;  publication; 
proclamation;  annunciation;  preaching;  solemn 
or  formal  declaration,  accompanied  with  a menace, 
or  the  declaration  of  intended  evil ; proclamation 
of  a threat ; a public  menace. 

Denunciator,  de-nnn-she-a'tnr,  t.  One  who 
threatens  or  denounces;  one  who  publishes  or  pro- 
claims, especially  intended  evil ; an  accuser ; one 
who  informs  against  another. 

Dent,  de-ni',  v.  a.  (denier,  Fr.)  To  contradict ; 
to  gainsay ; to  declare  a statement  or  position  not 
to  be  true ; to  refuse  to  grant ; not  to  afford ; to 
withhold ; to  disown ; to  refuse  or  neglect  to  ac- 
knowledge; not  to  confess;  to  reject;  to  disown; 
not  to  receive  or  embrace ; to  deny  one’s  self,  to 
decline  the  gratification  of  appetites  or  desires; 
to  refrain  from ; to  abstain. 

Deobstrcct,  de-ob-strukt',  u.  a.  (de,  and  oAstruo, 

I stop  up;  Lat.)  To  clear  from  impediments ; to 
free  from  anything  which  hinders  or  obstruct*  a 
passage. 

Deobstruent,  de-ob'sirtf-ent,  a.  Removing  ob- 
structions ; baring  the  quality  or  power  of  open- 
ing the  natural  ducts  of  the  fluids  and  secretions 
of  tbo  body;  resolving  viscidities;  aperient; — 
*.  any  medicine  which  removes  obstructions  and 
opens  the  natural  passages  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  as  the  pores  and  lacteal  vessels ; an  aperient 

Deodand,  de'o-dand,  i,  (Deo  dandnm , to  be  given 
to  God,  Lat.)  In  Law,  any  personal  chattel  that 
is  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  death  of  any 
person,  as  a horse  or  carriage,  become*  forfeited 
either  to  the  king  or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  ought  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  given  to 
the  poor ; but  no  deodand  is  due  where  an  infant, 
under  the  age  of  discretion,  is  killed  by  a fall  from 
a cart  or  horse,  or  the  like. — I Blount,  300. 

Deonerate,  de-on'ur-ate,  v.  a.  (de,  and  onto,  a 
load,  Lat.)  To  unload. — Obsolete. 

Dbontoloot,  de-on-tol'o-je,  *.  (deon,  due,  and 
lofjns,  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  science  of  moral 
duty. 

Droppilate,  de-op'pe-late,  v.  a,  (de,  and  ojrpilo,  I 
shut  up,  Lat.)  To  free  from  obstructions;  to 
dear  a passage.— Seldom  used. 

Deoppilation,  de-op- pe-la'ahun,  s.  The  act  of 
clearing  obstructions;  the  removal  of  whatever 
obstructs  the  vital  passages. 

DEOPPILATIVE,  de-op'p«-la-tiv,  a.  Deobatruent; 
aperient. 


Deordination,  de-or-de-na'shun,  s.  ( de,  and  or- 
dinatio , Lat)  Disorder. 

Deoscvlatb,  de-os'ku-late,  v.  a.  ( deosculor , Lat) 
To  kiss. — Obsolete, 

Deosculation,  de-os-kn-l*'shun,  s,  A kissing. 

Deoxidation,  £ de-ok-se-da'shun,  r.  A partial 

DEOXIDATION, » or  total  abstraction  or  separation 
of  oxygen  from  any  body. 

Deoxydate,  de-ok'se-date,  r.  cl  (de,  Lat  and  oxy- 
date.')  To  deprive  of  oxygen,  or  reduce  from  the 
state  of  an  oxyde. 

Deoxtdieatton,  dc-ok-se-de-2a'ahun,  a.  Deoxy- 
dation. 

Deoxtdize,  de-ok'se-dire,  v.  a.  To  deoxydate. 

Deox ygen ate,  de-ok'se-jen-ate,  r.  a.  To  deprive 
of  oxygen. 

Deoxygenation,  de-ok-se-jen-a'shun, «.  The  act 
or  operation  of  depriving  of  oxygen. 

Depaint,  de-paynt , v.  a.  (dejteindre,  depemt,  Fr.) 
To  paint;  to  picture;  to  represent  in  colours,  as 
by  painting  the  resemblance  of;  to  describe  in 


by  painting  the  resemblance  of;  to  describe  in 
words. — Seldom  used. 

Bach  ladies  fair  would  I depahU 
In  roundelay,  or  sonnet  quaint. — Qay. 

Depainter,  de- pane 'tor,  a.  A painter. — Ob- 
solete. 

Depart,  de-pdrt',  e.  ».  ( departor , Fr.)  To  go  or 
move  from ; to  go  from ; to  leave ; to  desist,  ai 
from  a practice;  to  deviate  from ; to  forsake;  not 
to  adhere  to  or  follow ; to  abandon ; to  be  loet ; 
to  perish;  to  vanish;  to  die;  to  decease:  to  leave 
this  world ; to  depart  this  life  is  elliptical,  from 
being  understood;  to  vary  from ; to  part  with; — 
(obsolete  in  the  last  sense;) — 

He  that  departs  with  hi*  own  honesty 
For  vulgar  praise,  doth  It  too  dearly  buy.— 

Ben  Jonsm. 

to  depart  from  God,  to  forsake  his  service  and 
live  in  sin;  to  apostatise;  to  revolt;  to  desert  his 
government  and  laws.  God  is  said  to  depart  from 
men  when  he  abandons  them  to  their  own  sinful 
inclinations,  or  ceases  to  bestow  ou  them  his  fa- 
vour;— v.  a . to  divide  or  separate;  to  part; — 
(obsolete  as  an  active  verb); — s.  the  act  of  going 
away;  death;  division;  separation.— Seldom  used 
as  a substantive. 

I had  in  charge,  at  my  tfrpurl  from  France, 

To  marry  Pnncew  Margaret—  SMaks. 

Departkh,  de-pdr'tur,  #.  One  who  refines  metals 
by  separation. 

Departing,  de-pdr'ting,  s.  A going  away;  sepa- 
ration. 

Department,  de-pdrt'mcnt,  s.  (departement,  Fr.) 
A separation  or  division,  hence  a separate  part  or 
portion;  a separate  allotment  or  part  of  business; 
a distinct  province  in  which  a class  of  duties  are 
allotted  to  a particular  person  ; a separate  station. 
In  France,  a district  usually  comprehending  four 
or  five  arrondisementa,  each  of  which  contains 
several  cantons,  which  again  consists  of  several 
communes. 

Departmental,  de-pdrt-men'tal,  a.  Relating  to 
a department  or  division. 

Departure,  de-pdr'ture,  *.  Tbo  act  of  going 
away ; a moving  from  or  leaving  a place ; death ; 
decease ; the  act  of  leaving  the  present  state  of 
existence;  a forsaking;  abandonment;  a devia- 
tion from  the  title  or  defence  in  pleading.  In 
Navigation,  the  distance  of  two  places  on  the  same 
co, mUd  in  miles,  of  the  equator. 
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DEPASCENT — DEPHL0G1STICATE. 


j Dkpascent,  dc- pas 'sent,  a.  (depatcen*,  Lat.) 
Feeding. 

; Depasture,  de-pas 'tore,  r.  a.  (depascor,  Lat.)  To 
eat  up ; to  consume  by  feeding  upon  it ; — v.  n.  to 
feed;  to  gfaae. 

Depasturing,  de-paa'tn-ring,  $.  In  Law,  the  art 
of  feeding  cattle  on  pastured  land,  for  doing  which, 
at  the  request  of  another,  the  action  lie*.  The 
« terms  used  in  the  declaration  are,  ‘ agisting,  de- 
pasturing, and  feeding  of  divers  cattle,  &c.  on 
certain  pastures.’ 

Depauperate,  de-paw'per-ate,  e.  a.  ( depaupero , 
LaL)  To  make  poor;  to  impoverish;  to  con- 
sume; to  deprive  of  fertility  or  richness. 

DErECTinLE,  de-pek'te-bl,  o.  (from  depe&o , I comb, 
Lat.)  Tough;  thick;  tenacious. 

Depeculatxon,  de-pek-u-la'sban,  a.  A robbing 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Depeinct. — See  Depaint 

Depend,  de-pend',  v.  n.  (dependeo,  Lat)  To  hang 
from ; to  be  in  a state  influenced  by  somo  external 
cause ; to  live  subject  to  the  will  of  others ; to  he 
in  a state  of  dependence ; to  retain  to  others ; to 
have  such  connection  with  anything  as  a cause, 
that  without  it  the  effect  would  not  be  produced ; 
to  be  in  suspense ; to  be  undetermined ; to  rely ; 
to  rest  with  confidence  or  belief;  to  depend  upon , 
to  rely  on ; to  trust  to ; to  rest  upon  with  confi- 
dence ; to  be  oertain  of. 

; Dependable,  de-pen'da-bl,  cl  That  may  be  de- 
pended on. 

r Dependence,  de-pen'dens,  > t.  The  state  of 
i Dependency,  de-pen'den-se,)  hanging  down  from 
a supporter;  something  hanging  upon  another; 

! concatenation ; connection  ; relation  of  one  thing 
to  another ; state  of  being  at  the  disposal  or  under 
the  sovereignty  of  another;  the  things  or  persons 
of  which  any  one  has  the  disposal;  reliance; 
trust;  confidence;  accident;  that  of  which  the 
existence  presupposes  the  existence  of  something 
else ; a territory  remote  from  the  kingdom  or  state 
to  which  it  is  subject. 

! Dependent,  de- pen 'dent,  cl  Hanging  down;  at 
the  disposal  of;  subject  to  the  power  of ; not  able 
to  sustain  itself  without  the  will  or  power  of ; rc- 
} lying  on  for  support  or  favour ; relating  to  some- 
thing previous ; — s.  one  who  lives  in  subjection, 
or  is  at  the  disposal  of  another ; a retainer. 

Dfpendentlt,  de-pen'dent-le,  ad.  In  a dependent 
manner. 

Defender,  de-pen'dur,  i.  A dependent ; one  who 
looks  for  assistance  from  others. 

; Depending,  de-pen'ding,  o.  Pending;  nndecided. 
j Deperdit,  de-per'dit,  s.  ( deperditus , Lat.)  That 
which  is  lost  or  destroyed. 

1 Deperpition,  de-per-dish'un,*.  Loss;  destruction. 

Deperditly,  de-per'dit-  le,  ad.  In  a lost  or  ruined 
manner. 

Defmlkgvate,  de-fleg'mate,  r.  a.  ( de , and phleg- 
ma , phlegm,  Gr.)  To  deprive  of  superabundant 
water,  ns  by  evaporation  or  distillation ; to  clear 
spirits  or  adds  of  aqueous  matter ; to  rectify, 
i Depiilkgmation,  de-fleg-ma'shun,  a.  The  opera- 
j tioo  of  separating  water  from  spirits  and  adds  by 
evaporation  or  related  distillation. 

J Dephlf.gmedness,  de-flem'ed-ne*,  a.  The  state 
of  being  freed  from  phlegm  or  aqueous  matter, 
i Dephloqisticate,  dc-flo-jis'te-kate,  v.  a.  (de,  and 
phloffistos , burnt,  Gr.)  To  deprive  of  phlogiston, 
I or  tha  supposed  principle  of  inflammability. 


DEPICT— DEPONENT. 


Depict,  de-pikt',  r.  a.  (depingo,  dcpictum,  Lat.) 
To  paint;  to  portray;  to  form  a likeness  in 
colours ; to  describe ; to  represent  in  words. 

Depiction,  de-pik'shun,  i.  The  operation  of  de- 
picting or  pamting. 

Depicture,  de-pik'ture,  v.  a.  To  paint ; to  repre- 
sent in  colours. 

Depilate,  dep'e-lmte,  v.  a.  ( depilo , Lat.)  To  atrip 
off  hair. 

Depilatton,  dep-e-la'shun,  a.  The  act  of  pulling 
off  the  hair. 

Depilatory,  do-pil'la-tnr-s,  a.  Having  the  qua- 
lity or  power  to  tike  off  hair  and  make  bald ; — 
s.  any  application  which  is  used  to  take  off  the  hair 
of  an  animal  body,  such  as  lime  andl  orpimenL 

De  Pi  lous,  dep'e-lua,  a.  Without  hair. 

Deplantation,  dop-plan-ta'shnn,  a.  ( deplanto , j 
Lat.)  The  act  of  taking  up  plants  from  beds. 

Depletion,  de-ple'shtin,  t.  ( deplto , Lat.)  The  act  ! 
of  emptying.  In  Pathology,  the  act  of  diminish-  ! 
ing  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels  by  vene- 
section; blood-letting. 

Depletory,  dep'plc-tur-e,  a.  Calculated  to  obviate 
or  counteract  fulness  of  habit. 

Deplication,  dcp-ple-ka'shun,  a.  (de,  and  pHco, 
to  unfold,  Lat.)  An  unfolding,  untwisting,  ox 
unplaiting. 

Deplorable,  de-plo'ra-bl,  o.  ( deploro , to  wail, 
Lat.)  That  may  be  deplored  or  lamented ; la- 
mentable; sad;  calamitous;  miserable;  wretched. 
In  popular  use,  low ; contemptible ; despicable. 

Deplorableness,  de-plo'rm-bl-iies,  a.  The  state 
of  bring  deplorable;  misery;  wretchedness;  hope- 
lessness. 

Deplorably,  de-plo'ra-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  to 
be  deplored ; lamentably ; miserably ; hopelessly. 

Defloration,  de-plo'ri-shun,  a.  The  art  of  de- 
ploring or  lamenting.  In  Music,  a dirge;  a 
mournful  strain. 

Deplore,  de-plore',  v.  a.  (deploro,  LaL)  To  la- 
ment ; to  bewail ; to  mount ; to  feel  or  express 
deep  and  poignant  grief. 

Deplored ly,  de-plo'red-le,  ad  Lamentably. 

Deplorexent,  de-plore'ment,  a.  A weeping;  a 
lamenting. 

Deplobeb,  do-plo'rur,  a.  One  who  deplores  or 
deeply  laments  ; a deep  mourner. 

Deploring,  de-plo'ring,  a.  Act  of  deploring. 

Deploringly,  de-plo'ring-le,  ad.  In  a deploring 
manner. 

Deploy,  de-ploy',  v.  a.  (deployer,  Fr.)  In  Mili- 
tary Science,  to  extend  a line  of  small  depth,  an 
army,  a division,  or  a battalion,  which  has  been 
previously  formed  in  one  or  more  columns,  either 
in  a review,  or  in  making  a charge  upon  an 
enemy. 

Deplumation,  dep-pln-ma'shun,  a.  The  stripping 
or  falling  off  of  plumes  or  feathers ; a tumour  «f 
the  eyelids  with  loss  of  hair. 

Deplume,  de-plume',  v.  a.  (deplumo,  LaL)  To 
strip  or  pluck  off  feathers;  to  deprive  of  plumage. 

Depolarize,  de-po'ldr-ize,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
pokrity. 

Depone,  de-pone',  v.  (U  (depono,  LaL)  To  lay 
down  as  a pledge  or  security ; to  risk  upon  the 
success  of  an  adventure ; to  bear  testimony. 

Deponent,  de-po'nent,  a.  (deponent,  laying  down, 
LaL)  One  who  deposes  to,  or  makes  a deposition 
or  statement  of,  any  fact;  a witness  whose  evidence 
is  not  given  viva  voce,  but  is  taken  down  in  writ- 
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big  anil  then  sworn  to,  !•  also  so  termed ; one  who 
makes  an  affidavit  to  any  statement  of  fact  is  like- 
wise commonly  so  called  ; — a.  laying  down.  De- 
ponent verb,  in  the  Latin  Grammar,  a verb  which 
hai  a passive  termination  with  an  active  signifi- 
cation, and  wants  one  of  the  passive  participles, 
as,  'loquor,  I speak.’ 

Depopulate,  de-pop'u-late,  v.  a.  ( depopulor , Lai.) 
To  dispeople ; to  unpeople ; to  lay  waste ; to  de- 
stroy inhabited  countries ; — v.  a.  to  become  dis- 
peopled. 

Depopulation,  de-pop-u-la'shun,  r.  The  set  of 
dispeopling;  havoc;  waste ; destruction  of  man- 
kind. 

Dkpopulator,  do-pop'n-lay-tur,  i.  One  who  de- 
populates ; one  who  lays  waste  or  de»troya  inha- 
bited countries ; a destroyer  of  mankind. 

Dkpobt,  dc-porte',  r.  a.  (deportee^  Fr.)  With  the 
reciprocal  pronoun,  to  carry ; to  demean  ; to  be- 
have; to  transport;  to  carry  away,  os  from  one 
country  to  another. 

lie  told  us  he  had  been  deported  to  Spain,  with  a hun- 
dred others  like  himself.—  i* 'ultk. 


— a.  demeanour;  grace  of  attitude;  behaviour ; 
deportment. — ChieHy  used  in  poetry. 

She  Delia's  self 

In  gait  surpass’d,  and  g<o<ide*a-Ukc  deport.— Milton. 

I Deportation,  dep-ore-ta'shon,  s.  Transportation; 
a carrying  away ; a removal  from  one  country  to 
another,  or  to  a distant  place;  exile ; banishment. 

Deportment,  de-porte'ment,  t.  (dejn/rtetnent,  Fr.) 
Demeanour ; manner  of  acting  in  relation  to  the 
duties  of  life;  behaviour;  carnage;  conduct;  man- 
agement. 

Deposable,  de-po'za-bl,  a.  That  may  be  deposed 
or  deprived  of  office. 

Dbposal,  de-po'xal,  ».  The  act  of  deposing  or  di- 
vesting of  office. 

Depose,  de-pore',  v.  o.  (cfcposer,  Fr.)  To  lay  down; 
to  lodge ; to  let  fall ; to  degrade  from  a throne  or 
high  station ; to  take  away ; to  divest ; to  strip 
off; — (obsolete  in  the  last  three  senses;) 

You  may  my  glory  and  my  stats  depote. 

But  not  my  griefs ; stili  am  1 king  of  those.— 


set  of  laying  or  throwing  down ; that  which  it 
thrown  down ; that  which  is  lodged ; the  act  of 
dethroning  a king,  or  the  degrading  of  a person 
from  an  office  or  station ; a divesting  of  sove- 
reignty, or  of  office  and  dignity;  a depriving  of 
clerical  orders.  In  Law,  the  testimony  of  a wit- 
ness in  a judicial  proceeding  reduced  to  writing, 
and  given  on  oath. 

Depositor,  de-poz'e-tur,  & One  who  makes  a 
deposit. 

Depository,  de-pos'e-tnr-e,  s.  A place  where 
anything  is  lodged  for  safe  keeping. 

DeposituM.— See  Deposit. 

Depot,  de-po',  t.  (French.)  A city,  town,  or  place, 
m which  military  stores  are  deposited,  or  where 
recruits  for  an  army  are  assembled ; a place  where 
any  kind  of  goods  are  deposited. 

Depravation,  dep-ra- va'shun,  s.  ( depravatio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  making  anything  bod  ; the  act  of  cor- 
rupting;  corruption;  the  state  of  being  made  bad; 
degeneracy;  depravity;  defamation;  censure. — 
Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Stubborn  critics  are  apt,  without  a theme 
For  depravation,  to  square  all  the  sex. — Skat*. 

Deprave,  de-prave'f  v.  a.  ( depravo , Lat.)  To  vi- 
tiate; to  corrupt;  to  contaminate;  to  impair  good 
qualities ; to  miarcpresent ; to  defame. — Obsolete 
in  the  last  two  senses. 

Unjustly  thou  depeav'tt  it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude,  to  serve  whom  Uod  ordains.— 

JfiZto*. 

Depraved,  de-prayvd',  a.  Corrupt ; wicked ; des- 
titute of  holiness  or  good  principles. 

Depravedly,  do-pra'ved-le,  ad.  In  a corrupt 
manner. 

Deprave DNE88,  de-pra'vcd-nes,)  s.  Corruption; 
j Dkpravement,  de-prave'ment,  ) taint;  conta- 
! mination ; a vitiated  state, 
j Depraver,  de-pra'vur,  a.  A corrupter ; one  who 
vitiates ; a vilifier. 

, Depraving,  de-pra'ving,  i.  The  act  of  traducing. 
— Obsolete. 

Depraving  lt,  de-pra'ving-le,  ad.  In  a depraving 


to  lay  aside ; to  give  testimony  on  oath,  especially 
to  give  testimony  which  is  committed  to  writing ; 
to  give  answers  to  interrogatories,  intended  as  evi- 
dence in  a court; — p.  is.  to  bear  witness. 

Deposes,  de-po'zur,  ».  One  who  deposes  or  de- 
grades another  from  a throne  or  high  station. 

Dkposino,  de-po'zing,  s.  The  act  of  dethroning. 

Deposit,  de-poz'it,  v.  o.  (de/witum,  Lat.)  To  lay 
down ; to  lodge  in  any  place  for  preservation  ; to 
i lay  up ; to  lay  up  as  a pledge  or  security ; to  place 
at  interest ; to  intrust ; to  lay  aside ; — «.  that 
which  is  laid  or  thrown  down ; sny  matter  bud  or 
thrown  down  or  lodged ; anything  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  another ; a pledge  or  pawn ; a thing  given 
as  security,  or  for  preservation  ; a place  where 
things  are  deposited ; a depository.  In  Geology, 
matter  laid  or  thrown  down  after  being  suspended 
in  or  airried  along  by  water,  as  the  nmd,  gravel, 
stones,  &c.  at  the  bottom  of  a river,  lake,  or  sea. 
In  depotit,  in  a state  of  plodge  or  safe  keeping. 

Depositary,  de-pos'e-ta-re,  #.  (depositaire,  Fr.) 
A person  with  whom  anything  is  lodged  in  trust; 
one  to  whom  a thing  is  committed  for  safe  keep- 
ing ; a trustee  ; a guardian. 

Depositing,  de-poz'it-ing,  ».  A laying  aside. 

Deposition,  dep-po-xish'un,  t.  (depositio,  Lot.)  The 


Depravity,  de-prar'e-te,  #.  Corruption;  a vitiated  ! 
state;  wickedness;  destitution  of  holiness  or  good  j 
principles. 

Dbfrecablr,  dep'pre-ka-bl,  a.  That  is  to  be 
deprecated.  I 

Deprecate,  dep'pre-kate,  v.  a.  ( deprtcor , Lat) 

To  pray  against ; to  pray  or  entreat  that  a present 
evil  may  be  removed,  or  on  expected  one  averted ; 
to  regret ; to  have  or  to  express  deep  sorrow  at  a 
present  evil,  or  at  one  that  may  occur ; to  implore 
mercy  of. — Improper  in  the  last  sense. 

At  length  he  seta 

Those  darts,  whose  points  make  gods  adore 
His  might,  and  deprioate  his  power.— iVior. 

Deprecation,  dep-pre-ka'shun,  a A praying 
against ; a praying  that  an  evil  may  be  removed 
or  prevented;  entreaty;  petitioning;  an  excusing;  t 
a begging  pardon  for. 

Deprecative,  dep'pre-kay-tiv,  ^ a.  That  serves 

Deprecatory, dep'pre-kay-tur-e,)  to  deprecalc; 
apologetic;  tending  to  avert  evil  by  supplication.  ; 

DeprkcatoR,  dep'pre-kay-tur,  t,  One  who  depre- 
cates. 

Depreciate,  de-pre'shc-ate,  v.  a.  (tie,  and  prethim. 
price,  Lat.)  To  bring  a thing  down  to  a lower 
price ; to  undervalue ; to  represent  as  of  no  merit. 
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or  of  less  value  than  is  commonly  supposed ; — v.  n. 
to  fiill  in  value;  to  become  of  less  worth. 

1 Depreciation,  de-pre-she-n'shun,  i.  The  act  of 
lessening  the  worth  or  value  of  anything;  the 
falling  of  value ; reduction  of  worth. 

Dkfkkciativb,  de-pre'sbe-ay-tiv,  a.  Undervalu- 
ing. 

Depredate,  dcp'pre-date,  v.  a.  ( depreedor , Lat.) 
To  plunder ; to  rob ; to  pillage  ; to  take  the  pro- 
perty of  an  enemy  or  of  a foreign  country  by 
force ; to  prey  upon ; to  waste ; to  spoil ; to  de- 
vour; to  destroy  by  eating,  as  wild  animals; — 
j e.  n.  to  take  plunder  or  prey ; to  commit  waste. 

Depredation,  dep-pre-da'shun,  r.  The  act  of 
plundering ; a robbing  or  pillaging ; waste ; con- 
sumption ; a taking  away  by  any  act  of  violence. 

Depredator,  dep'pre-day-tur,  s.  One  who  plun- 
ders or  pillages ; a robber ; a spoiler. 

Depredatory,  dep'pre-day-tur-e,  a.  Plundering  ; 
spoiling ; consisting  in  pillaging. 

Depkbhknd,  dep-pre-hend',  v.a.  (deprthendo,  Lat.) 
To  catch  one ; to  take  unawares ; to  take  in  an 
unlawful  act;  to  discover;  to  obtain  the  know- 
ledge of ; — v.  n.  to  discover. 

Deprehknsible,  dep-pre-hen'w-bl,  a.  That  may 
be  caught  or  discovered. 

Depkehensiblenkss,  dep-pre-hen'se-bl-nes,  r. 
Capablcness  of  being  caught  or  discovered. 

I Deprehension,  dcp-pre-hen'shun,e.  A catching 
or  taking  unawares  ; a discovery. 

Depress,  de-pres',  v.  o.  ( depresrtu , Lot.)  To 
press  or  thrust  down ; to  let  fail ; to  let  down ; 
to  humble ; to  deject ; to  sink ; to  abuse ; to 
sink  in  altitude ; to  impoverish ; to  lower  in  tem- 
poral estate ; to  lower  in  value. 

DBPKE88INOLT,  d©-pn»'sing-lc,  ad.  In  a depress- 
ing manner. 

Depression,  fio-presh'un,  «.  The  act  of  pressing 

I down,  or  the  state  of  being  pressed  down ; a 
low  state ; a hollow ; a sinking  or  falling  in 
of  a surface,  or  a forcing  inwards;  the  act  of 
humbling;  abasement;  a sinking  of  the  spirits; 
dejection;  state  of  sadness;  want  of  vigour  or  a*>- 
mation ; a state  of  body  succeeding  debility  m the 
formation  of  disease.  Depression  of  equation*, 

I in  Algebra,  the  reduction  of  equations  to  a lower 
degree,  by  dividing  them  by  one  or  more  of  their 
component  factors.  Depression  or  dip  of  the 
horizon,  in  Nautical  Astronomy,  the  depression 
or  dipping  of  the  visible  horizon  below  the  truo 
horizontal  plane,  arising  from  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server not  being  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  but  at  some  distance  above  it 
Depression  of  the  run  or  a star , in  Astronomy, 
is  its  distance  at  any  time  below  the  horizon, 
measured  by  an  arc  of  the  vertical  circle.  Deprtr- 
tion  of  the  pole,  a phenomenon  which  arises  from 
i the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth ; thus,  when  a 
person  sails  or  travels  towards  the  equator,  he  is 
said  to  depress  the  pole,  because  as  many  degrees 
as  lie  approaches  nearer  the  equator,  so  many  de- 
grees will  the  pole  be  nearer  the  horizon. 
Depressive,  de-pres'siv,  o.  Able  or  tending  to 
depress  or  cast  down. 

Depressor,  de-pres'sur,  $.  (deprimo,  I press  down, 
Lat.)  One  that  presses  down.  In  Anatomy,  a 
muscle  which  depresses  or  lowers  any  part,  as  those 
of  the  ala  of  the  nose,  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  of  the  lower  lip. 

Defrimexb,  dep'pre-mens,  t.  ( cUprimo , Lat.)  One 


of  the  muscles  that  moves  or  draws  down  the  ball 
of  the  eye. 

Deprjment,  dep'prc-ment,  t.  Depression. 

Dkprivablb,  de-pri'va-bl,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
prived. 

Deprivation,  dep-pre-va'ahun,  t.  The  act  of  de- 
priving; a taking  away;  a state  of  being  de- 
prived; loss;  want;  bereavement  by  loss  of  friends 
or  of  goods.  In  Law,  the  act  of  divesting  a bishop 
or  other  clergyman  of  kis  spiritual  promotion  or 
dignity;  the  taking  away  of  a preferment;  deposi- 
tion. This  is  of  two  kinds:  a benefcio  and  ab 
officio.  The  former  is  the  deprivation  of  a minis- 
ter  of  his  living  or  preferment ; the  latter  of  his 
order,  and  otherwise  called  deposition  or  degrada- 
tion. 

Deprive,  de-prive',  v.  a.  (die,  and  privo,  I take  j 
away,  Lat.)  To  take  from ; to  bereave  of  some-  , 
thing  possessed  or  eqjoycd ; to  hinder  from  pos- 
sessing or  enjoying ; to  debar ; to  release  or  free  1 
from ; to  direst  of  a dignity  or  office. 

Deprives! ent,  de-prive'ment,  i.  The  state  of 
losing  or  being  deprived. 

Deprives,  de-pri'vur,  t.  Ho  or  that  which  de- 
prives or  bereaves. 

Depth,  doptA,  i.  Deepness ; the  measure  of  any- 
thing from  the  surface  downwards;  a deep  place; 
the  sea;  the  ocean;  the  abyss;  a gulf  of  infinite  . 
profundity;  the  middle  or  height  of  a season,  as 
the  depth  of  winter;  or  the  inner  part,  a part 
remote  from  the  border,  as  the  depth  of  a wood ; | 
or  the  middle,  the  darkest  or  stillest  part,  as  the 
depth  of  night ; abslruscuess,  as  the  dqtth  of  a 
science;  obscurity ; that  which  is  not  easily  explored; 
unsearchableness ; infinity;  profoundness;  extent  . 
of  penetration ; depth  of  a squadron  or  battalion,  1 
the  number  of  men  iu  a file,  which  forms  the  ex- 
tent from  the  front  to  the  rear ; depth  of  a rail, 
the  extent  of  the  square  sails  from  the  head-rope 
to  the  foot-rope,  or  the  length  of  the  after-leash 
of  a staysail  or  a boomsail. 

Depthen,  dep'tAn,  v.  a.  To  deepeu. — Obsolete. 

Depthlesb,  depiA'les,  a.  Having  no  depth ; ahal-  , 
low. 

Depccblate,  de-pu'se-late,  c.  a.  To  deflour;  tc  : 
bereave  of  virginity. — Obsolete. 

Dkfcese,  de-pub',  v.  a.  (de,  and  pulsus,  driven, 
Lat.)  To  drive  away. — Obsolete. 

Depclsion,  de-pul'shun,  s.  ( depulsio , Lat.)  A 
driving  or  thrusting  away. 

Depulbort,  de-pul'sur-e,  o.  Driring  or  thrusting  i 
sway;  averting. 

Depurate,  dep'u-rate,  r.  a.  ( depurer , Fr.)  To 
purify;  to  cleanse;  to  free  from  impurities,  hete- 
rogeneous matter,  or  feculence; — a.  cleansed; 
freed  from  dregs  or  impurities;  not  contaminated. 

Dkpuratoby,  dep'u-ra-tur-e,  a Cleansing ; pun-  i 
fying,  or  tending  to  purify. 

Depure,  de-pure',  v.  a.  To  depurate. — Obsolete.  1 

Depurition,  de-pu-risb'un,  r.  ( depuro , I inako 
clean,  Lat.)  The  removal  of  impurities  from  the  , 
humours  of  the  animal  body;  the  clarification  of 
a liquid. 

Deputation,  dep-u-ta'shun,  t.  (French.)  The  act 
of  appointing  a substitute  or  representative  to  act 
for  another ; the  act  of  appointing  and  sending  a 
deputy  or  substitute  to  transact  business  for  an- 
other, as  his  agent;  the  person  deputed;  the  per- 
son or  persons  authorized  and  sent  to  transact 
business  for  another. 
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Depute,  de-put*',  v.  a.  (depot er,  Fr.)  To  appoint 
as  a substitute  or  agent  to  act  for  another ; to 
appoint  and  send  with  a special  commission  or 
authority  to  transact  business  in  another’s  name. 

Deputize,  dep'u-tuc,  e.  a.  To  appoint  a deputy; 
to  empower  to  act  for  another,  as  a sheriff. 

Jepctt,  dep'u-te,  s.  (dejmte,  Fr.)  A lieutenaut ; 
a viceroy ; one  who  is  appointed  or  elected  to  act 
for  another,  or  by  a special  commission  to  govern 
or  act  instead  of  another.  In  Law,  one  w ho  ex- 
ercises an  office  in  another’s  right,  and  the  for- 
feiture or  misdemeanour  of  such  deputy  shall  cause 
the  person  he  represents  to  lose  his  office ; deputy- 
collector,  a person  appointed  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a collector  of  the  customs  in  place  of  the  col- 
lector; (Ujiuty -marshal,  one  appointed  to  act  in 
place  of  the  marshal ; deputy- postmaster,  a person 
under  the  control  of  the  post  master-general,  and 
who  act*  in  his  stead  as  occasion  may  require ; 
deputy-sheriff,  a person  deputed  or  authorized  to 
perform  the  dnties  of  the  sheriff  as  his  substitute. 
Deputies,  ( Chamber  of,)  the  lower  of  tho  two 
legislative  chambers  of  the  French  Government. 
The  right  of  election  belongs  to  male*  paying  two 
hundred  francs  direct  taxes,  except  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy,  who  have  a vote  if  paying  one 
hundred  franca.  To  be  eligible  to  the  chamber, 
tire  candidate  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  pay 
five  hundred  francs  of  direct  taxes.  The  election 
is  triennial. 

Dequantitatb,  de-kwan'te-tate,  v.  a.  To  dimi- 
nish the  quantity  of. 

Der,  der.  A prefix  to  name*  of  places,  said  to 
signify  that  such  were  formerly  places  where  wild 
beasts  herded  together:  so  called  from  the  Saxon 
dear,  a wild  beast,  unless  the  situation  was  near 
some  river. 

Deracinate,  de-rss'e-nate,  v.  a.  ( dcradner , Fr.) 
To  pluck  or  tear  op  by  the  roots ; to  abolish ; to 
extirpate. 

Deraign,)  de-rane',  v.  a.  ( derener , Norm.)  To 

Derain,  > prove;  to  justify;  to  vindicate,  as  an 
assertion  ; to  clear  one’s  self. — Obsolete. 

Deraignment,)  de-rane'ment,  t.  The  set  of  de- 

Dkrainmknt,  j raiguing  or  proving;  justifica- 
tion. 

Derange,  de-ranje',  v.  a.  f deranger,  Fr.)  To  turn 
out  of  the  proper  course ; to  disorder ; to  embar- 
rass; to  disturb  the  regular  operations  of  reason; 
to  put  in  confusion  any  fixed  arrangements. 

Derangement,  de-ranje'ment,  t.  A putting  out 
of  order;  disturbance  ol  regularity  or  regular 
course ; embarrassment ; disorder  of  the  intellect 
or  reason ; insanity. 

Dkrat,  de-ra',  a.  Tumult;  disorder;  noise ; 
merriment — Obsolete. 

Deruk,  der'be,  i.  A name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a 
genus  of  Hemipterous  insects:  Family,  Ckadidsc. 

Derbyshire  Spar,  det'be-shir  sp dr,  *.  A beauti- 
ful variety  of  the  fluate  of  lime.  It  occurs  in 
nodules  and  in  cubic  crystals  of  a blue,  white,  or 
variegated  colour. — See  Fluor  Spar. 

Deuk,  dcre,  a.  Hurtful ; — v.  a.  ( derian.  Sax.)  to 
hurt  — Obsolete.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  in  the 
following  example  it  means  daring 

Drcd  for  his  drrrxng  doe  and  bloody  deed ; 

For  all  in  blood  and  spoil  is  hLs  delight. — Spenser. 

Derelict,  der'e-likt,  a.  ( dcrrlictus , Lat)  Left  or 
forsaken  ; — s.  in  Law,  an  article  of  goods  or  any 
commodity  thrown  sway,  relinquished,  or  aban- 
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doned  by  the  owner ; a tract  of  land  left  dry  by 
the  sea,  and  fit  for  cultivation  or  use. 

Dereliction,  der-e-lik'shuti,  s.  The  act  of  for- 
saking or  leaving;  abandonment;  the  state  of 
being  left  or  abandoned.  In  Law,  dereliction  is 
used  for  the  retiring  of  tbo  sea  from  part*  of  the 
coast,  and  likewise  for  lands  going  from  the  sea 
either  by  alluvial  deposition,  or  by  the  alteration 
of  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land,  which,  when 
gradual,  goes  to  the  owoct  of  the  adjuioiug  grounds. 

Deric,  > der'rik,  a.  A contrivance  by  way  of 

Derrick,  f temporary  crane,  for  the  purpose  of 
hoisting  goods  or  provisions  in  or  out  of  a ship; 
also,  a tackle  used  at  the  outer  quarter  of  a raizeti- 
yard,  consisting  of  a double  and  single  block,  con- 
nected by  a fall ; likewise  applied  to  a diagonal 
shore,  as  a support  to  sheers. 

Deride,  de-ride',  v.  a.  ( derido , Lat.)  To  tangh  at 
in  contempt;  to  mock;  to  turn  to  ridicule;  to 
scorn. 

Dkkidkr,  de-ri'dur,  s.  One  who  laughs  at  another 
in  contempt ; a mocker ; a fleoffer ; a buffoon. 

Deri  ding  lt,  de-rid  'i  ng-le,  ad.  By  way  of  derision 
or  mockery. 

Derision,  de-rizh'un,  «.  ( derisio , Lat.)  The  act 
of  laughing  at  in  onntempt ; contempt  manifested 
by  scorn ; an  object  of  dcriraon  or  contempt. 

Derisive,  de-ri'siv,  a.  Containing  derision;  mock- 
ing ; scoffing. 

Derisively,  de-ri'nv-le,  ad.  In  a mocking  or 
contemptuous  manner. 

Derisiveness,  de-ri'aiv-ncs,  ».  The  state  of  being 
derisive. 

Derisory,  de-ri'aur-c,  a.  Mocking ; ridiculing. 

Derivable,  de-ri'va-bl,  a.  That  may  be  derived  • 
that  may  be  drawn  or  received,  as  from  a source , 
that  may  be  received  from  ancestors;  that  maybe 
drawn  as  from  premises;  dcdudble;  that  may  be 
drawn  from  a radical  word. 

DerivaBLT,  de-ri'va-ble,  ad.  By  derivation. 

Debit  ate,  der'o-vatc,  c.  a.  To  derive «.  (de- 
rivatus,  Lat)  a word  derived  from  another. 

Derivation,  der-e-va'sbun,  s.  ( derwatio , Lat) 
The  act  of  deriving,  drawing,  or  receiving  from  a 
source.  Iu  Grammar,  the  drawing  or  tracing  of 
a word  from  its  root  or  original;  a drawing  or 
turning  aside  from  a natural  course  or  channel; 
the  tiling  derived  or  deduced.  Iu  Medicine,  re- 
vulsion, or  drawing  away  the  fluids  of  an  inflamed 
part  by  the  application  of  blisters,  &c.,  over  it : 
■gents  producing  this  effect  are  called  derivatives. 
Derivation,  (Las r of,)  in  Algebra,  to  find  the  suc- 
cessive differential  coefficients  of  a power  of  at, — 
get  the  next  differential  coefficient,  multiply  the 
last  by  its  exponent,  and  reduce  the  exponent  by 
a unit. 

Derivative,  de-riv'a-tiv,  a.  Derived  or  taken 
from  another;  derivative  chord,  in  Music,  is  one 
derived  from  a fundamental  chord ; — a.  that  which 
is  derived ; a word  which  takes  its  origin  in  an- 
other word,  or  is  formed  from  it;  in  Music,  a 
chord  not  fundamental. 

Derivatively,  de-riv'a-tiv-1*,  ad.  In  a derivative 
manner. 

DEBiVAnvENEsa,  de-riv'a-tiv-nes,  a.  The  state 
of  being  derivative. 

Derive,  de-rive',  r.  a.  ( derive , Lat.)  To  draw 
from,  ns  in  a regular  course  or  channel;  to  re- 
ceive from  a source  by  a regular  conveyance ; to 
draw  or  receive,  as  from  a source  or  origin ; to 
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deduce  as  from  a root,  cause,  or  principle ; to  turn 
from  its  natural  course ; to  divert ; to  communi- 
cate from  one  to  another  by  descent ; to  spread ; 
to  diffuse  gradually  from  one  place  to  another; — 
r.  n.  to  come  from ; to  owe  its  origin ; to  descend 
from. — Seldom  used  as  a neuter  verb. 

For  power  from  heaven 

Derives,  and  monarch*  rule  by  tfotla  appointed.— 
Prior. 

Derives,  de-ri'vur,  a.  One  who  draws  or  derive* 
from  a source  or  principle. 

Derma,  der'ma,  i.  (Greek.)  The  cutis  vera,  or 
true  akin. 

Dermabranchiata,  der-ma-brang-ki'a-ta,  > 

Dermabranchiatks,  der-ma-brnng'ke-aytz,  > ** 
(dermnbrnnektis,  one  of  the  genera.)  A family 
of  Gasteropoda,  or  Snails,  the  external  branch ia? 
or  gills  of  which  occur  in  the  form  of  thin  mem- 
; branous  plates,  tuft  a,  or  filament*. 

Dkumabranchus,  der-raa-branglcua,  a.  (derma, 
akin,  and  bmgehia , bronchia,  gilla,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  gasteropodous  Molluscs,  or  snails,  the  branchiae 
or  respiratory  organa  of  which  consist  of  ramified 
akin. 

! Dermal,  der'mal,  a.  Relating  to  skin ; consisting 
of  skin. 

Dkrmaptera,  der-map'tor-a,  > a.  An  order 

DermafteraNS,  der-map'ter-anz,j  of  insect*  se- 
parated from  the  Orthoptera  of  Latrcille.  It  com- 
prehend* those  genera  which  hare  the  elytra  wholly 
coriaceous  and  horizontal,  the  two  membranous 
wings  folded  longitudinally,  and  the  tail  armed 
with  a forceps. 

Dermatic,  der-mat'ik,  \ a Pertaining  to  the 

Dermatime,  der  ma-tine, ^ akin. 

Dekmatime,  der'ma-tine,  a.  {derma,  a skin,  Gr. 
from  it*  occurring  sometime*  in  thin  coating*  or 
crusts.)  A mineral  found  in  the  Serpentine  quarry 
near  Waldheim,  in  Saxony.  It  occur*  in  renifonn 
masses  as  well  as  in  thin  coatings,  and  is  of  a dark 
olive-green  or  liver-brown  colour;  sp.  gr.  2.186. 

Dermatoid,  der'ma-toyd,  a.  (derma,  and  ados, 
likeness,  Gr.)  A substance  like  akin  without  be- 
ing akin. 

Dermatology,  der-ma-tol'o-je,  «.  ( derma,  and 
logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A treatise  or  history  of 
the  skin,  and  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject. 

Df.rmestid.e,  der-mes'te-de,  #.  ( dermistes , one  of 
the  genera.)  A family  of  Coleopterous  insects 
of  the  section  Kicrophaga  of  MacLeay.  The  an- 
tennae short,  eleven-jointed,  and  terminated  by  a 
compressed  club  of  three  joints;  the  head  is  in- 
serted into  the  thorax ; the  body  oval,  and  »caly 
or  hairy ; the  legs  short,  with  five-jointed  tarsi. 

Dermistes,  der-mia'tes,  s.  (derma,  and  estkio,  I 
eat,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  *o 
named  from  the  ravages  on  dead  animals  and 
the  skina  of  stuffed  species  in  museum*  which  they 
make. 

Dermoid,  der'moyd,  a.  ( derma,  the  skin,  and  eidos, 
resemblance,  Gr.)  Belonging  to  tbe  akin;  re- 
sembling the  skin. 

Derm,  dern,  a.  (deam,  Sax.)  Sad ; aolitary ; bar- 
barous; cruel. — Obsolete. 

Dkrnful,  dem'fel,  a.  Sad;  mournful.— Obsolete. 
The  bird*  of  111  presage  this  luckless  chance  foretold 
By  demfvll  noise.—  LUytkeL 

Dernier,  dern-yare,  a.  (French.)  Last;  final; 
ultimate ; ns,  * the  dernier  resort,’ 

Dkr.nl r,  dem'le,  ad.  Mournfully ; anxiously. 


Derogate,  der'o-gate,  r.  a.  ( derogo , Lat.)  To 
repeal,  annul,  or  destroy  the  force  and  effect  of 
some  part  of  a law  or  established  rule ; to  lessen 
the  extent  of  a law,  distinguished  from  abrogate ; 
(seldom  used  in  the  foregoing  senses;)  to  lessen 
tbe  worth  of  any  person  or  thing;  to  disparage; — 
v.  n.  to  detract ; to  lessen  by  taking  away  a part ; 
to  act  beneath  one’s  rank,  place,  or  birth. — Obso- 
lete in  tbe  last  sense. 

Is  there  no  derogation  ln*t  t 
You  cannot  derogats,  my  lord. — SXiks. 

Dkrooatf.lt,  der'o-gate- le,  ad.  In  a manner  to 
lessen  honour  or  respect. 

Derogation,  der-o-ga'shun,  i.  The  act  of  weak- 
ening or  restraining  a former  law  or  contract;  tbe 
act  of  taking  away  or  destroying  the  value  or 
effect  of  anything,  or  of  limiting  it*  extent ; the 
act  of  taking  something  from  merit,  reputation, 
or  honour ; detraction ; defamation 

Derooative,  de-rog'a-tiv,  a.  Derogatory — the 

term  generally  used. 

Derooatorily,  de-rog'a-tur-e-le,  ad.  In  a de- 
tracting manner. 

Derogatoriness,  de-rog'a-tur-e-nes,  a.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  derogatory. 

Derogatory,  de-rogVtur-e,  n.  Detracting,  or 
tending  to  lessen  by  taking  something  from ; that 
lessens  the  extent,  effect,  or  value.  Derogatory 
clause,  in  a person’s  will,  is  a sentence  or  secret 
character  inserted  by  tbe  testator,  of  which  he 
reserves  the  knowledge  to  himself,  with  a condi- 
tion that  no  will  he  may  make  hereafter  shall  be 
valid  unices  this  clause  is  inserted  word  for  word. 
This  is  done  as  a precaution  to  guard  against  later 
wills  being  extorted  by  violence,  or  otherwise  im- 
properly obtained. 

Dkrobtoma,  der-os'to-ma,  a.  (dere,  the  neck,  and 
stoma,  the  month,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Entoxoa,  be- 
longing to  tbe  order  Parenchymata,  and  family 
Acanthocephala. 

Derring,  der'ring,  a.  Daring. — Obsolete. 

All  mlghtie  men  and  dreadful  derring  dnrrt.—Spewr. 

Derr  is,  der'ris,  a.  ( derria , a skin,  Gr.  in  reference 
to  the  skinlike  consistence  of  the  legumes.)  A 
genus  of  Leguminous  climbing  shrubs,  with  im- 
pari-pinnate  leaves  and  white  flowers,  natives  of 
China  and  Cochin-China;  Suborder,  Papilionace®. 

Deutroidks,  der-tro/dea,  a.  (dertron,  a bill,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Coccothrans- 
tinae,  or  Hard- bills  : Family,  Fringillid®. 

Dbrvise,  der'vis,  a.  (a  Persian  word,  signifying 
poor.)  An  Asiatic  religious  fanatic,  who  has 
voluntarily  renounced  the  luxuries  and  comforts 
of  life,  from  a belief  that  poverty  is  the  mad  to 
heaven,  and  that  privation  here  » the  way  to  secure 
heavenly  rewards.  The  Dervisrs,  like  the  monks 
of  Christendom,  are  divided  into  many  orders : 
some  live  in  monasteries,  and  some  live  solitary, 
either  as  hermits  or  wandering  mendicants.  Their 
worship  is  full  of  fanaticism  and  buffoonery,  and 
their  moral  character  is  said  to  be  hypocritical  and 
licentious  in  the  extreme. 

Descant,  desTtant,  a.  (discante,  Span.)  A song  or 
tnne  composed  in  parts ; a song  or  tune  with  va- 
rious modulations ; a discourse ; discussion  ; dis- 
putation ; animadversion ; comment,  or  a series  of 
comments ; the  art  of  composing  music  in  several 
parts.  Dtacant  is  plain,  figurative,  and  donble. 
Plain  descant  is  the  groundwork  of  musical  com- 
positions, consisting  in  the  orderly  disposition  of 
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concords,  answering  to  simple  counterpoint.  Figu- 
rative or  florid  descant  is  that  part  of  an  air  in  I 
which  some  discords  are  concerned.  Double  des- 
cant is  when  the  parts  are  so  contrived  that  the 
treble  may  be  made  the  base,  and  the  base  the 
treble. 

Descant,  dcs-cant',  v.  n.  To  run  a division  or 
variety  with  the  voice  on  a musical  ground  in  true 
measure;  to  sing;  to  discourse;  to  comment;  to 
make  a variety  of  remarks ; to  animadvert  freely. 

Descanteb,  des-kan'tnr,  i.  One  who  descants. 

Descanting,  dca-kan'ting,  s.  Remark ; conjec- 
ture. 

Descend,  de-send',  v.  n.  {descend*,  Lat.)  To  go 
downwards;  to  come  from  a higher  place  to  a 
lower;  to  fall ; to  sink;  to  come  down,  in  a popu- 
lar sense,  implying  only  an  arrival  at  one  place 
from  another ; to  come  suddenly  or  violently ; to 
fall  upon  as  from  an  eminence ; to  make  an  in- 
vasion; to  proceed  as  from  an  original;  to  bo 
derived  from ; to  fall  in  order  of  inheritance  to  a 
successor ; to  extend  a discourse  from  general  to 
particular  consideration.  In  Music,  to  fall  in 
sound;  to  pass  from  any  note  to  another  less 
acute  or  shrill,  or  from  a sharp  to  a flat; — v.  a.  to 
walk,  move,  or  pass  downward  on  a declivity. 

Descendant,  de-sen'dant,  s.  (French.)  Any  per- 
son proceeding  from  an  ancestor  in  any  degree; 
issue;  offspring  in  the  line  of  generation. 

Dependent,  de- sen 'dent,  a.  Descending;  fall- 
ing; sinking ; proceeding  from  another  as  an 
original  or  ancestor. 

Descendibility,  de-sen-de-bfl'e-te,  s.  Tlio  qua- 
lity of  being  descendible,  or  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted from  ancestors. 

Descendible,  de-sen'de-bl,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
scended or  passed  down ; that  may  descend  from 
an  ancestor  to  an  heir. 

Descknsion,  de-sen 'shun,  $.  (desccnsio,  Lat)  The 
act  of  going  downwards;  falling  orsinkiug;  de- 
scent; declension;  degradation.  In  Astronomy, 
right  descension  is  an  arch  of  the  equinoctial,  in- 
tercepted between  the  next  equinoctial  point  and 
the  intersection  of  the  meridian,  passing  throqgh 
the  centre  of  the  object  *t  its  setting,  in  a right 
sphere.  Oblique  descension  is  an  arch  of  the 
equinoctial,  intercepted  between  the  next  equinoc- 
tial point  and  the  horizon,  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  object,  at  its  setting,  in  an  oblique 
sphere.  Descension  of  a sign  is  an  arch  of  the 
equator,  which  sets  with  such  a sign  or  part  of  the 
zodiac,  or  any  planet  in  it.  Right  descension  of  a 
sign  is  an  arch  of  the  equator,  which  descends 
with  the  sign  below  the  horizon  of  a right  sphere, 
or  the  time  the  sign  is  setting  in  a right  sphere. 

D esc  ex  SION  al,  de-son 'sliun-al,  a.  Relating  to 
descent. 

Descensive,  de-sen 'siv,  a.  Descending;  haring 
power  to  descend. 

Descensorium,  de-scn-so'rc-um,  s.  A chemical 
furnace. 

Descent,  de-aent',  r.  {descents,  Fr.)  The  act  of  j 
passing  from  a higher  to  a lower  place ; progress 
downwards;  obliquity;  inclination;  lowest  place; 
fall  from  a higher  state ; degradation ; invasion ; 
hostile  entrance  into  a kingdom  or  state;  trans- 
mission of  anything  by  succession  and  inheritance; 
the  state  of  proceeding  from  an  original  or  pro- 
genitor ; birth  ; extraction ; process  of  lineage ; 
offspring;  those  proceeding  in  the  line  of  genera- 
w 


tion ; a single  degree  in  the  scale  of  genealogy ; a 
generation ; a rank  in  the  scale  of  subordination. 
In  Music,  a passing  from  a note  or  sound  to  one 
more  grave  or  less  acute.  In  Mechanics,  the  mo- 
tion of  a body  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  gravity.  The  laws 
of  descent  are — 1.  Bodies  in  an  unresisting  me- 
dium have  a uniformly  accelerated  velocity.  2. 
When  the  action  of  gravity  is  uniform,  the  space 
passed  over  in  a given  time  is  exactly  one-half  of 
that  which  would  be  passed  over  in  the  same  time 
by  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  time  if 
continued  uniformly.  8.  Tbe  spaces  passed  over 
in  different  times  are  proportioned  to  the  squares 
of  tbe  velocities  or  the  squares  of  the  times.  4. 
The  time  of  the  oblique  descent  of  a body  down 
any  chord  of  a circle,  drawn  from  tbe  highest  or 
lowest  point  of  tbe  circle,  is  equal  to  the  descent 
through  tbe  diameter  of  the  circle.  5.  The  times 
of  descent  through  all  arcs  of  tbe  same  cycloid  are 
equal  6.  A heavy  body  falling  to  the  earth  by  its 
own  gravity  is  found  to  descend  through  16$  feet 
in  the  first  second,  82$  in  the  second  second,  64  § 
in  the  third,  and  so  on  according  to  the  second  law. 
Descent , in  Heraldry,  expresses  tbe  coming  down 
of  anything  from  above,  as  a lion  en  descent , with 
his  head  towards  the  base  points,  and  his  heels 
towards  one  of  the  corners  of  the  chief,  as  if  he 
were  leaping  down  from  some  high  place. 

DESCRIBABLE,  de-akribe'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
scribed ; capable  of  description. 

Describe,  de-akribe',  v.a.  To  delineate  or  mark 
tbe  form  or  figure ; to  make  or  exhibit  a figure  by 
motion,  as  a star  describes  a circle  or  an  ellipsis 
in  the  heavens ; to  show  or  represent  to  others  in 
words;  to  communicate  tbe  resemblance  of  a thing 
by  naming  its  nature,  form,  or  properties ; to  re- 
present by  signs ; to  draw  a plan ; to  represent  by 
lines  and  other  marks  on  paper  or  other  material; 
to  define  in  a lax  manner. 

Desc hirer,  de-skribe'ur,  i.  One  who  describes  by 
marks,  words,  or  signs. 

Debcrieb,  de-akri'ur,  «.  One  who  espies  or  dis- 
covers ; a discoverer ; a detector. 

Description,  de-akrip'shun,  s.  Tbe  net  of  de- 
lineating or  representing  the  figure  of  anything  by 
a plan,  to  bo  presented  to  tbe  eye ; the  sentence 
or  passage  in  which  anything  is  described;  the 
figure  or  appearance  of  anything  delineated  or  re- 
presented by  visible  lines,  marks,  colours,  &C. ; a 
definition ; the  qualities  expressed  in  a representa- 
tion ; tbe  person  having  the  qualities  expressed. 

Descriptive,  de-ekrip'tiv,  a.  Contain*!^  descrip- 
tion ; tending  to  describe ; having  the  quality  of 
representing.  Descriptive  geometry,  that  part  of 
mathematical  science  which  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  geometrical  rules  to  the  representation  of 
tbe  figures  and  tbe  various  relations  of  tbe  forms 
of  bodies.  In  this  system  the  situation  of  points 
in  space  is  represented  by  their  orthographical 
projection. 

Descki  ptively,  de-skrip'tiv-le,  ad.  In  the  way  of 
description. 

Desc  rive,  de-skrive',  v.  a.  ( descrivert \ Ital.)  To 
describe. — Obsolete. 

In  her  own  breast  this  mother’s  joy  deserf  re.— 

Spenser. 

Descry,  de-skri't  c.n.  {deserter,  or  drscrivcr,  Norm.) 
To  espy;  to  explore;  to  examine  by  oh -mat  ion ; 
to  detect ; to  find  out ; to  discover  anything  con- 


DESECRATE— DESFONTAINEA. 

eealed ; to  see ; to  behold  ; to  have  a sight  of  from  t 
1 a distance  ; to  give  notice  of  something  sodden  1/ 

| discovered ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  sense); — t.  dis- 

covery ; thing  discovered. — Seldom  used  as  a sub- 
stantive. 

How  near’s  the  other  army  ! 

. Near,  and  on  speedy  foot ; the  main  deserf 

Stands  in  the  hourly  thought.— Shots. 

Desecrate,  des'e-krate,  v.  a.  (desecro,  Lat.)  To 
' divert  from  a sacred  purpose  or  appropriation ; to 
! apply  to  a wrong  use ; to  divest  of  a sacred  cha- 
i racter  or  office. 

Desecration,  des-e-kra'shun,  a.  The  act  of  di- 
verting from  a sacred  purpose  or  use  to  which  a 
thing  had  been  devoted ; the  act  of  diverting  from 
; a sacred  character  or  office. 

Desert,  dez'ert,  a.  (deserlus,  Lat)  Wild ; waste; 

I solitary;  uninhabited;  uncultivated;  untilled; — 
s.  (f ItMTtum,  Lat)  an  uninhabited  tract  of  land ; a 
, wilderness;  solitude;  waste  country, 
j Desert,  de-zert',  t.  A deserving;  that  which 
| gives  a right  to  rewards  or  demands,  or  which 
renders  liable  to  punishment;  merit  or  demerit; 

; proportional  merit ; claim  to  reward ; excellence ; 
that  which  entitles  to  a recompense  of  equal  value, 
or  demands  a punishment  equal  to  the  ofTence; — 
v.  a.  (deserter,  Pr.)  to  forsake;  to  fall  away  from; 
to  quit  meanly  or  treacherously ; to  abandon ; to 
leave  utterly;  to  leave  without  permission;  to 
forsake  the  service  in  which  one  is  engaged,  in 
violation  of  duty ; — v.  n.  to  run  away ; to  quit  a 
service  without  permission. 

Deserter,  de-zer'tur,  i.  One  who  has  forsaken 
his  cause,  post,  party,  or  friend ; particularly  ap- 
plied to  a soldier  or  seaman  who  quits  the  service 
without  permission,  and  in  violation  of  his  engage- 
ment. 

Deskrtful,  de-zert'fiil,  a.  High  in  desert ; meri- 
torious. 

Desertion,  de-zer'shun,  $.  The  act  of  forsaking 
or  abandoning,  as  a party,  a friend,  a country,  or 
the  service  of  the  army  or  navy ; the  act  of  quit- 
ting without  permission,  or  in  violation  of  a pre- 
vious engagement,  with  an  intention  never  to  re- 
turn ; the  state  of  being  forsaken  by  God ; spiri- 
tual despondency. 

Desf.rti.kss,  de-zertles,  a.  Without  merit;  with- 
out claim  to  favour  or  reward. 

Dkskrtlbssly,  de-zert 'les-le,  ad.  Undeservedly. 
Dksertrjce,  de-zert'ris,^  s.  A female  who  de- 
Dksertrix,  de-zert'riks,)  serts. 

Deserve,  de-zerv',  v.  a.  ( deserrio , Lat.)  To  merit; 
to  be  worthy  of,  applied  to  good  or  evil ; to  merit 
by  labour  or  services;  to  have  a just  claim  to  an 
equivalent  for  good  conferred ; to  merit  by  good 
actions  or  qualities  in  general ; to  be  worthy  of 
on  account  of  excellence ; to  be  worthy  of,  tn  a 
bad  sense ; to  merit  by  an  evil  act ; as,  to  deserve 
blame  or  punishment; — v.  n.  to  merit;  to  be 
worthy  of,  or  deserving. 

Deservedly,  de-zer'ved-le,  ad.  Justly;  accord- 
ing to  desert,  whether  good  or  eviL 
Deskrver,  de-zer'mr,  s.  One  who  deserves  or 
merits ; one  who  is  worthy. 

DeservinO,  de-zer'ving,  a.  Worthy  of  reward  or 
praise;  meritorious;  entitled  to  approbation; — 
s.  the  act  of  meriting  ; desert ; merit. 
Deserving ly,  de-zer'ving-le,  ad.  Worthily;  ac- 
cording to  desert. 

Dksfontainea,  des-fon-ta'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of 


DESHABILLE— DESIGNEDLY. 


M.  R.  L.  Desfontaines,  author  of  Flora  Atlantica.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Gentianacea*. 

Deshabille,)  desh-a-bil,  s.  (French.)  An  on- 

Deshabil,  ) dress;  a loose  morning  dress: 
hence,  any  home  dress,  as  * the  lady  is  in  deshabille.' 

Desiccant,  de-sikTunt,  a.  Drying ; — s.  a medi-  [ 
erne  or  application  that  dries  a sore. 

Desiccate,  de-skTcate,  v.  a.  ( desicco , Lat)  To  j 
dry ; to  exhaust  of  moisture ; to  exhale  moisture 
from  ; — «.  n.  to  become  dry. 

Desiccation,  de-sik-ka'shun,  s.  Theactofmak-  ! 
ing  dry ; the  state  of  being  dried. 

Desiccative,  dis-sikTca-tiv,  *.  (de,  and  atoms,  dry,  1 1 
Lat)  In  Materia  Medica,  an  application  which 
dries  up  the  secretions  or  matter  discharged  from 
membranes,  wounds,  uleera,  &c. ; — a.  drying! 
tending  to  dry ; that  has  the  power  to  dry. 

Desiderate,  de-aid'ur-ate,  v.  a.  To  want;  to 
miss;  to  desire  in  absence. 

Desideratum,  de-sid-e-ra'tum,  a.  A Latin  word,  |{ 
meaning  teished  for , frequently  used  by  English 
authors  to  express  something  wanted  to  improve 
or  perfect  any  art  or  science,  or  to  promoto  the 
advancement  of  any  object  PL  Desiderata. 

Dksidiose,  de-sui'e-ose,  a.  (desidiasus,  Lat)  Idle; 
lazy;  heavy. — Obsolete. 

Design,  de-sine',  v.  a.  (iaigna,  Lat)  To  delineate 
a form  or  figure  by  drawing  the  outline ; to  sketch ; 
to  plan ; to  form  an  outline  or  representation  of 
anything;  to  form  in  idea,  as  a scheme;  to  pur- 
pose; to  intend;  to  intend  to  apply  or  appro- 
priate ; to  mark  ont  by  particular  tokens; — (obso- 
lete in  the  last  sense;)-— s.  (dessem,  Fr.)  a plan 
or  representation  of  a thing  by  an  outline;  sketch;  ; 
general  view;  first  idea  represented  by  visible 
lines;  an  intention;  a purpose;  a scheme;  a plan 
of  action ; a scheme  formed  to  the  detriment  of  ] 
another.  In  M an ufactorics,  the  figures  with  which 
workmen  enrich  their  stuffs,  copied  from  paintings 
or  draughts.  In  Music,  the  invention  and  con- 
duct of  the  subject,  the  disposition  of  every  part, 
and  the  general  order  of  the  whole.  In  the  Arts,  j 
the  idea  formed  in  the  mind  of  an  artist  as  to  the  j 
construction  of  any  picture,  pattern,  or  edifice  J 
which  he  endeavours  to  paint,  draw,  or  lay  down  ; 
on  a plan.  School  of  design,  a school  or  seminary 
in  which  the  principles  of  drawing,  connected  with  ; 
the  industrial  Arts,  are  taught. 

Design  able,  de-sine'e-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  ’ 
designed  or  marked  out 

Designate,  doa'sig-nate,  v.  a.  To  mark  out  or  | 
show,  so  as  to  make  known ; to  indicate  by  some  j 
tangible  mark  or  description,  or  something  known  1 
and  determinate;  to  point  out;  to  distinguish 
from  others  by  indication ; to  appoint ; to  select 
or  distinguish  for  s particular  purpose ; — a.  marked  i 
out;  chosen;  appointed. — Seldom  used  as  an  ad-  j 
jective. 

Designation,  des-sig-na'shtm,  $.  The  act  of  j 
pointing  or  marking  out  by  signs  or  objects ; ap- 
pointment; direction;  a selecting  and  appointing; 
assignment ; import ; distinct  application. 

Desionative,  des'sig-nay-tiv,  a.  Serving  to  desig- 
nate or  indicate. 

Designator,  des'sig-nay-tur,  s.  The  name  given  j 
to  an  ancient  Roman  officer,  who  assigned  to  each  , 
person  his  rank  and  place  in  public  shows  and 
ceremonies. 

Designedly,  de-sine'ed-le,  ad.  By  design;  pur-  ] 
po6ely;  intentionally. 


DESIGNER — DESMANTHUS. 
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DESIGNER,  de-ainc'ur,  t.  One  who  deaigns,  intend.*, 
or  purposes ; one  who  plans  or  giro#  tho  first  out- 
lines of  any  subject  in  the  arte ; a schemer ; a 
contriver ; a plotter. 

Design  pulness,  de-sine 'f«71-nes,  ».  Abundance 
of  design ; formed  to  the  detriment  of  another. 

Designing,  de-sine'ing,  o.  Insidious;  treacher- 
ous; deceitful;  fraudulently  artful; — «.  the  art 
of  delineating  the  appearance  of  natural  objects. 

Designless,  de-aiaeTes,  a.  Without  design  or  in- 
tention. 

Design LES8LT,  de-sine  rlea-le,  ad.  Without  design; 
ignorantly;  inadvertently. 

Designment,  de-sdne'iuent,  «.  Design;  sketch;  ] 
delineation  ; purpose ; intent ; aim  ; scheme. 

Desinence,  des'e-nens,  a.  {detino,  Lat.)  End; 
dose. 

Desinekt,  dea'e-nent,  a.  Ending;  extreme; 
lowermost. — Seldom  used. 

In  front  of  thi*  sen  were  placed  six  tritons — their  up- 
per parts  human,  their  duinmt  parts  fish.— Ben  Jonton. 

Desifient,  de-sip'e-ent,  a.  ( daipiai «,  LaL)  Trif- 
ling; foolish;  playful. 

Desirable,  de-xi'ni-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  desire;  to 
be  wished  for  with  earnestness;  pleasing;  de- 
lightful. 

Desirableness,  de-ri'ra-bl-nes,  $.  The  quality 
of  being  desirable ; that  which  is  wished  for  with 
earnestness. 

Desirably,  do-zi'ra-ble,  ad.  In  a desirable  man- 
ner. 

Desire,  de-iir*',  i.  (dien'r,  Fr.)  An  emotion,  wish, 
or  eagerness  of  the  mind  to  obtain  or  enjoy ; a 
passion  exdtod  by  the  love  of  an  object,  or  un- 
easiness at  the  want  of  it,  and  directed  to  its 
attainment  or  possession ; a prayer  or  request  to 
obtain;  the  object  desired;  love;  affection;  ap- 
petite ; lust ; — v.  a.  to  wish  ; to  long  for  or  covet 
the  possession  or  ei\joymcnt  of ; to  express  a wish 
to  obtain ; to  a&k ; to  entreat ; to  request ; to 
petition;  to  require. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

A doleful  case  daira  a doleful  song. 

Without  vain  art  or  curious  compliment#.— 

Spenser. 

Desireless,  de-zireTcs,  a.  Without  desire. 

Desiree,  de-ti'rur,  #.  One  who  desires  or  eagerly 
asks;  one  who  wishes. 

Desirous,  de-ti'rus,  a.  Full  of  desire;  eager  to 
obtain;  longing  after;  solicitous  to  possess  and 
«\joy. 

Desirously,  de-zi'rcs-le,  ad.  Eagerly ; with  de- 
sire ; with  ardent  wishes. 

Desi rousnem,  de-zi'rus-nes, s.  Fulness  of  desire ; 
eagerness. 

Desist,  de-sist',  r.  n.  (desitio,  Lat)  To  stop ; to 
cease ; to  forbear. 

Desistancb,  de-sis 'tans,  t.  The  act  of  desisting ; 
cessation. 

Desistivs,  de-sifl'tiv,)  a.  {dt situs,  Lat.)  Final ; 

Desitivb,  des'e-tiv,  > conclusive. — Obsolete. 

Desk,  desk. ».  {ditch,  Dut  disc,  Sax.)  An  inclining 
table  for  the  use  of  writers  and  readers,  usually 
made  with  a box  or  drawer  underneath,  and  some- 
times with  a bookcase  above;  the  pulpit  in  a 
church ; — v.  a.  to  shut  vp  in  a desk,  to  treasure. 

Desxantiiub,  des-man'ttus,  f.  (deems,  a bundle, 
and  <mtho»,  a flower,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  flow- 
ers, which  are  aggregated  into  bandies  or  spikes.) 
A genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  consisting  of  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with  bipinnate  leaves  and  linear  leaf- 


lets, and  white  flowers,  with  the  fertile  filaments 
usually  yellow : Suborder,  Mimose*. 

Desmatodon,  des-mat'o-don,  t.  {desma,  a bond, 
and  odotif,  a tooth,  Lat  ) A genus  of  Urn-moss 
plants : Order,  Bryace*. 

Desmka,  des'me-a,  t.  (desms,  a fascicle,  in  reference 
to  the  glomerate  flowers.)  A genus  of  small  erect 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Or- 
der, Ericace*. 

Desmidieab,  des-mid'e-e,  t.  {dermidhrm,  one  at 
the  genera.)  A suborder  of  the  Diotomacew,  or 
Brittleworts,  in  which  the  individuals  are  of  a i 
cylindrical  shape,  and  not  angular,  as  in  the  sub- 
order Cym  belle*. 

Desmidium,  des-mid'e-um,  s.  (same  as  dtsmoditsm, 
in  allusion  to  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the 
parts  cohere  when  in  a state  of  dissolution.)  A 
genus  of  Alga*,  or  Brittleworts,  type  of  the  sub- 
order Desmidie* : Order,  Diotomaee*. 

Desmine,  des'mine,  s.  (desme,  a bundle,  Gr.  from  its 
occurring  in  fasciculated  tufts.)  A mineral  found 
in  the  lavas  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

Desmocerus,  des-moe'e-rus,  s.  {desmot,  fettered, 
and  keros,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Family,  Longi cornea. 

Desmodium,  des-mo'de-um,  s.  {desmos,  a band,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  stamens  being  connected.)  A 
genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  with  blue,  purple,  or 
white  flowers : Suborder,  Papilionacew. 

I Desmographt,  des-mog'ra-fe,  s.  {desmot,  and  gra- 
ph), I describe,  Or.)  A description  of  the  liga- 
ments of  the  body. 

Desolate,  des'o-late,  a.  (desofatus,  Lat)  Desti- 
tute or  deprived  of  inhabitants;  desert;  uninha- 
bited ; laid  waste ; neglected ; destroyed ; in  a 
ruinous  condition;  solitary;  without  a companion; 
afflicted;  deserted  of  God;  deprived  of  comfort; 
— r.  a.  ( desola,  desolntus,  Lat.)  to  deprive  of  in- 
habitants ; to  make  desert ; to  lay  waste ; to  de- 
stroy improvements  or  works  of  art. 

De&olatelt,  des'o-late-le,  ad  In  a desolate 
manner. 

Desolateness,  dee 'o- late -nes,  i.  The  state  of 
being  desolate. 

Desolatkr,  dcs'o-lay-tnr,  s.  One  who  lays  waste 
or  desolate* ; that  which  desolates. 

Desolation,  dw-o-lm'shun,  #.  The  act  of  deso- 
lating ; destruction  or  expulsion  of  inhabitants; 
ruin;  waste;  gloominess;  sadness;  melancholy; 
destitution ; a place  ravaged,  wasted,  or  forsaken. 

Desolatory,  des'o-lay-tur-e,  a.  Causing  desola- 
tion. 

Despair,  de-spare',  $.  {desespoir,  Fr.)  Hopeless- 
ness ; a destitution  of  hope  or  expectation ; that 
which  causes  despair;  that  of  winch  there  is  no 
hope ; loss  of  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God  ; — 
r.  n.  {desesperer,  Fr.)  to  be  without  hope ; to  de- 
spond ; — v.  a.  to  cause  to  despair. 

Dkspairablk,  de-spare'a-bl,  a.  UnbopefnL 

Despairrr,  de-spare'ur,  s.  One  without  hope. 

Despairful,  de-spare'ful,  a.  Hopeless. 

Despairingly,  de-spa'ring-le,  ad.  In  a despairing 
manner ; in  a manner  betokening  hopelessness  or 
despondency. 

Despairingness,  de-spa'ring-ues,  $.  State  of 
being  in  despair. 

Despatch,  de-spatch',  r.  a.  (deph for,  Fr.  despnehnr , 
Span.)  To  send,  or  send  away;  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  sending  of  messengers,  agent*,  and 
tetters  on  special  business,  and  often  implying 
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I haste;  to  send  oat  of  the  world;  to  pat  to  death; 

I to  perform;  to  execute  speedily;  to  finish;— c.  n. 

to  conclude  an  affair  with  another;  to  transact 
and  finish; — (obsolete  as  a neuter  verb;) 

They  have  despatched  with  Pompejr.— Shots. 

—s.  speedy  performance ; execution  or  transaction 
of  business  with  due  diligence;  speed;  haste;  ex- 
pedition ; due  diligence ; conduct ; management ; 
(obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses;)  a letter  sent  or 
to  be  sent  with  expedition,  by  a messenger  ex- 
press; or  a letter  on  some  affair  of  state,  or  of 
public  concern;  or  a packet  of  letters,  sent  by 
some  public  officer,  on  public  business.  It  is  often 
used  in  the  plural,  as  * a vessel  or  a messenger  has 
arrived  with  despatches,'  or  ‘the  secretary  was  pre- 
paring his  desjmtches.' 

Defection,  de-spek'shun,  $.  (despectio,  Lst.)  A 
looking  down ; a despising. 

Desperado,  dee-pe-ra'do,  s.  (from  desperate.')  A 
desperate  fellow ; one  who  is  reckless  of  life  or 
property,  and  acts  without  fear  of  danger  or  con- 
sequences ; a fearless  person ; a madman. 
Desperate,  des'pe-rate,  a.  {desperatus,  Lat.) 
Without  hope ; without  care  of  safety ; rash  ; 
precipitant ; fearless  of  danger  ; irretrievable ; 
irrecoverable ; unsurmountable  ; hotbrained ; fu- 
rious ; in  a popular  sense,  great  in  the  extreme. 
Desperately,  des'pe-rate-le,  ad.  In  a desperate 
manner ; furiously ; madly ; without  attention  to 
safety  or  danger;  in  a popular  sense,  greatly,  ex- 
tremely, violently. 

Desperateness,  des'pe-rate-nes,  #.  Madness; 
fury;  rash  precipitance. 

Desperation,  dea-pe-ra'shun,  s.  A despairing; 
s giving  up  of  hope ; despondency;  hopelessness ; 
fury;  rage;  disregard  of  safety  or  danger. 
Despicamlk,  des'pe-ka-bl,  a.  That  may  be  or 
deserves  to  be  despised;  contemptible;  vile;  mean; 
sordid;  worthless. 

Despicablenesb,  des'pe-ka-bl-ncs,  s.  The  qnality 
or  state  of  being  despicable ; meanness ; vileness ; 
worthlessness. 

Despicably,  dea'pe-ka-ble,  ad.  Meanly;  sordidly; 
vilely;  contemptibly. 

Despicienct,  dee-pwh'en-se,  s.  ( [despido , Lat.)  A 
looking  down ; a despising. 

Despisable,  de-spi'za-bl,  a.  Despicable;  con- 
temptible. 

Despisal,  de-spt'xal,  i.  Contempt. 

Despise,  de-spine',  v.  a.  To  scorn;  to  contemn; 
to  disdain ; to  slight ; to  disrespect ; to  have  the 
lowest  opinion  of. 

Despisednkss,  de-spi'zed-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
being  despised. 

Despises,  de-spi'znr,  t.  A contemner;  a scorncr. 
Despising,  de-spi'zing,  s.  Scorn ; contempt. 
Despising i.y,  de-spi'zing-le,  ad.  With  contempt. 
Despite,  de-spite',  ».  {depit,  Fr.)  Extreme  ma- 
lice ; violent  hatred ; malignity ; spleen ; mali- 
ciousness ; defiance ; unsubdued  opposition ; an 
act  of  malice  or  contempt. 

Despiteful,  de-spite'fal,  a.  Full  of  spite;  mali- 
cious; malignant. 

Dbspxtefully,  de-spite'ffil-le,  ad.  Maliciously; 

! malignantly. 

Dkspitefulness,  de-spite'ful-nea,  i.  Malice; 
hate ; malignity. 

Despiteous,  des-pit’e-na,  a.  Malicious. — Obso- 
lete. 

Turning  desyita ws  torture  out  of  doom.— Sisk*. 


Despiteously,  des-pit'e-us-le,  ad.  In  a furious 
manner.—  Obsolete. 

The  mortal  *teel  detpiU/nutf  entail’d 
Deep  in  their  flesh.— Spenser. 

Despoil,  de-spoyl',  v.  a.  ( despolto , Lat.)  To  strip ; 
to  take  from  by  force ; to  rob ; to  deprive  of ; to 
strip  or  direst  by  any  means. 

Despoiler,  de-spoyl'er,  ».  One  who  strips  or  di- 
vests by  force ; a plunderer. 

Despoilment,  de-spoyl 'moot,  ».  Act  of  despoil- 
ing;  plundering. 

Despoliation,  de»-po-le-a'sbun,  §.  The  act  of 
despoiling  or  stripping. 

Despond,  de-spond',  e.  n.  ( despondeo , Lat)  To 
be  cast  down;  to  be  depressed  or  dejected  in  mind ; 
to  fail  in  spirits ; to  lose  hope  ; to  become  hope- 
less or  desperate. 

DEsroNDKXCT,  de-apon'den-#e,  s.  A sinking  or 
dejrctiou  of  spirits  at  the  loss  of  hope;  loss  of 
courage  on  the  failure  of  hope,  in  deep  affliction, 
or  at  the  prospect  of  insurmountable  difficulties. 

Despondent,  de-spon'dent,  a.  Losing  courage  on 
the  loss  of  hope;  sinking  into  dejection ; depressed 
and  inactive ; in  despair 

Despondently,  de-spon'dent-le,  ad.  Without 
hope. 

Desponder,  de-spon  dur.  t.  One  who  is  without 
hope 

Desponding LT,  de-spon'ding-le,  ad.  In  a de- 
sponding manner;  with  dejection  of  spirits;  de- 
spairingly. 

DesPonsatb,  de-spon 'sate,  v.  a.  (desponso,  Lat.) 
To  betroth. — Obsolete. 

Desponsation,  des-pon-sn'sbtm,  t.  The  act  of 
betrothing  persons  to  each  other. 

Despot,  des  pot,  s.  {despotes,  Gr.)  An  emperor, 
king,  or  prince  invested  with  absolute  power,  or 
ruling  without  any  control  from  men,  constitution, 
or  laws ; in  a general  sense,  a tyrant 

Despotic,  de-spot  ik,  ) a.  Absolute  in  power; 

Despotical,  de-spot'e-knl.)  independent  of  con- 
trol from  men,  constitution,  or  laws ; arbitrary  in 
the  exercise  of  power,  ss  a despotic  prince ; un- 
limited or  unrestrained  by  constitution,  laws,  or 
men  ; absolute ; arbitrary,  as  despotic  authority 
or  power;  tyrannical. 

Despotically,  de-spot'e  kal-le,  ad.  With  unli- 
mited power;  arbitrarily;  in  a despotic  manner. 

Despotjcalnebb,  de-spot'e-kal-nes,  ».  Absolute 
or  arbitrary  authority. 

Despotism,  des'po-tizm,  s.  ( despotismo , Span,  des- 
potisms, Fr.)  Absolute  power ; authority  unli- 
mited and  uncontrolled  by  men,  constitution,  or 
laws,  and  depending  alone  on  the  will  of  the  prince, 
as  the  despotism  of  a Turkish  sultan ; an  arbitrary 
government,  ss  that  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

Despretzia,  des-pret  ze-a,  <•  A genus  of  the  j 
order  Graminacea?,  or  Grasses : Tribe,  Phalame. 

Despumatk,  des'pu-mate,  v.  n.  (desjfumo,  Lat.) 
To  foam  ; to  froth  ; to  form  froth  or  scum. 

Despumation,  dea-pu-ma'shun,  $.  ( d**pumat\o , 
Lat.)  The  separation  of  scum  or  other  impurities 
from  an  animal  or  vegetable  fluid,  by  the  action  of 
fire  or  albumen. 

Desquamation,  des-kwa-ma'shun,  s.  {desqunmatio, 
Lat.)  Separation  of  the  epidermis  or  cuticle  in 
scales. 

Desb. — See  Deis. 

Dessert,  dez-iert',  s.  (French.;  A service  of  fruits 
and  sweetmeats  at  the  close  of  an  entertainment. 
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' Dkstemper,  des-tem'pur,  f.  ( detrcmpe,  water  co- 
lour*, Fr.)  In  Painting,  a preparation  of  opaque 
colour  ground  up  with  eiie  and  water;  when  prac- 
tised on  a small  scale,  it  is  termed  body-colour 
painting.  Destemper  requires  the  walls  to  be  dr) 
on  which  it  ia  laid,  while  fresco  painting  require* 
l they  should  be  wet. 

I Dkstinatk. — See  Destine 

i Destination,  des-te-na'sbun,  t.  (destinatio,  Lat.) 

| The  act  of  destining  or  appointing ; the  purpose 
for  which  anything  ia  intended  or  appointed ; end 
or  ultimate  design  ; the  place  to  which  a thing  is 
appointed. 

Destine,  des'tin,  r.  a.  ( destino , Lat.)  To  doom; 
to  devute ; to  appoint  unalterably  to  any  state  or 
condition ; to  ordain  to  any  use  or  purpose ; to  1 
doom  to  punishment  or  misery. 

Dkstinist,  des'tin-ist,  s.  A believer  in  destiny. 

Destiny,  des’te-ne,  a.  ( destino , I appoint,  Lat.) 
The  immutable  power  by  which  events  are  so  or- 
dered and  regulated,  that  whatever  happens  could 
not  possibly  have  been  otherwise j fate;  predesti- 
nation ; necessity. 

Destitute,  des'te-tute,  o.  (destitutes,  Lat)  Not 
having  or  possessing  ; wanting ; needy ; abject ; 
comfortless ; friendless  ; forsaken  ; — s.  one  who 
is  without  friends  or  comfort ; — v.  a.  to  forsake; 
to  leave ; to  deprive. 

Destitution,  des-te-tu'shun,  s.  Want;  absence 
* of  a thing ; a state  in  which  something  is  wanted 
or  not  possessed ; poverty. 

Destroy,  de-stroy',  v.  a.  ( destnto , Lat)  To  de- 
molish ; to  pull  down ; to  separate  the  parts  of 
an  edifice,  the  union  of  which  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute the  thing ; to  ruin ; to  annihilate  a thing 
by  demolishing  or  burning ; to  overturn ; to  lay 
waste ; to  make  desolate  ; to  kill ; to  extirpate ; 
to  put  an  end  to;  to  bring  to  nought;  to  devour; 
to  consume.  In  Chemistry,  to  resolve  a body  into 
ita  parts  or  elements. 

Destroy  able,  de-stroy'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Destroyer,  de-stroy'ur,  a.  One  who  destroys  or 
lays  waste ; one  who  ruins  a country ; one  who 
kills ; a murderer. 

Dkstrcctibility,  de-strok-te-bil'e-te,  a.  ( de , and 
struo,  l build,  Lot.)  Liablcnesa  to  demolition  or 
destruction. 

Destructible,  de-struk'te-bl,  a.  Liable  to  de- 
struction ; capable  of  being  destroyed. 

Destructible?* ess,  de-struk'te-bl-nes,  a.  The 
state  of  being  destructible. 

Destruction,  de-struk'shun,  a.  The  act  of  de- 
stroying ; subversion ; demolition ; the  state  of 
being  destroyed ; ruin ; death  ; murder ; mas- 
sacre ; the  cause  of  destruction ; a destroyer ; a 
depopulator.  In  Theology,  eternal  death. 

Destructionist,  de-struk'shun-ist,  a.  One  who 
has  a disposition  to  destroy;  one  engaged  in 
effecting  destruction. 

Destructive,  de-struk'tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  destroying ; wasteful ; causing  ruin  and  devas- 
tation ; that  which  brings  to  destruction ; perni- 
cious. Destructive  distillation,  the  distillation  of 
organic  bodies  at  such  a temperature  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  constituent  elements,  or  evolve  them  in 
new  combinations,  as  in  the  distillation  of  coal  for 
the  production  of  gas;  or  of  bone,  for  that  of  am- 
monia ; or  wood,  for  vinegar. 

Destructively,  de- strut' tiv-le,  ad.  With  do- 
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struction ; ruinously ; mischievously ; with  power 
to  destroy. 

Demtujctiyenem,  de-struk'tiv-nes,  a.  The  qua-  | 
lity  of  destroying  or  ruining.  In  Phrenology,  an  J 
organ  above  the  ear  corresponding  to  the  squamous  > 
plate  of  the  temporal  bone,  below  secretiveness,  | 
and  next  to  combativeness ; the  tendency  of  this  | 
function  is  said  to  be  destruction  and  murder. 

Destructor,  de-struk'tur,  a.  A destroyer;  a con-  i 
Sumer. 

Dksudation,  des-u-da'shun,  a.  (desvdatio,  sweat-  j 
ing,  Lat.)  In  Pathology,  an  eruption  of  small  j 
pimples  resembling  millet  seeds,  which  sometimes 
occurs  on  the  skin  of  children. 

Desuetude,  des'swe-tude,  s.  (desvetuda,  Lat.)  J 
The  cessation  of  use;  discontinuance  of  a practice,  ■ 
castom,  or  fashion. 

De  SULPHURATE,  de-sul'fu-rate,  v.  a.  (de,  and  sul- 
phurate, Lat)  To  deprive  of  sulphur. 

Desclphuration,  de-sul-fu-ra'shun,  t.  The  act 
or  operation  of  depriving  of  sulphur. 

Desultorily,  des'ul-tur-e-le,  ad.  In  a desultory 
manner ; without  method ; loosely. 

Desultoriness,  des'ul-tur-e-nes,  s.  The  quality  | 
of  being  desultory;  unconnectedness ; a passii  g 
from  one  thing  to  another  without  order  or  me-  I 
thod. 

Desultorious,  des-ul-to're-us,)  a.  (de*u!t<>rius,  j 

Desultory,  des'ul-tur-e,  ) Lat)  Roving  [ 
or  passing  from  one  thing  to  another ; unsettled  ; J 
without  order,  connection,  or  method;  wavering;  : 
proceeding  by  starts  and  leap® ; without  system ; i 
coming  suddenly. 

Desume,  de-surne',  v.  a.  (desumo,  Lat)  To  take 
from ; to  borrow. 

Detach,  dc-tatsh’,  v.  a.  To  separate;  to  disen- 
gage; to  part  from  something;  to  draw  from  com-  ' 
panics  or  regiments,  as  a party  of  men,  and  send 
them  on  a particular  service;  to  select  ships  from  j 
a fleet,  and  send  them  on  a separate  service. 

Detached,  de-tatsht',  a.  Separate.  In  Painting,  j 
applied  to  such  objects  as  appear  to  stand  out  in  i 
complete  relief  from  those  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

Detachment,  de-tatsh'ment,  s.  The  act  of  de- 
taching or  separating.  In  Militajy  Science,  a 
certain  number  of  men,  squadrons  of  boro,  regi- 
ments or  companies  of  infantry,  selected  from  the 
main  body  of  an  army  for  the  performance  of  some  ! 
particular  duty ; a number  of  ships  taken  from  a 
fleet,  and  sent  on  a separate  service.  In  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  parts  of  a work  as  distinguished  from 
the  whole. 

Detail,  de-tale*,  v.  a.  (detn'dler,  Fr.)  To  relate 
particularly;  to  particularise ; to  display  minutely 
and  distinctly; — i.  a narration  or  report  of  par- 
ticulars ; a minute  and  particular  account. 

Detailer,  de-ta'lur,  s.  One  who  details. 

DETAIN,  de-tane',  e.  a.  (<fc,  and  teneo,  I hold,  Lat) 
To  keep  back  or  from ; to  withhold ; to  restrain 
from  departure;  to  keep  that  which  belongs  to 
another ; to  keep  or  restrain  from  proceeding ; to 
bold  in  custody. 

Detainer,  dc-ta'nur,  a.  One  who  withholds  what 
belongs  to  another ; one  who  detains,  stops,  or 
prevents  from  going.  In  I -aw,  a forcible  detainer 
is  the  keeping  another  out  of  posscssiou  of  lands 
or  tenements  belonging  to  him;  an  injury  of  both 
a civil  and  criminal  nature.  The  civil  is  remedied 
by  putting  the  rightful  owner  in  immediate  pos- 
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session ; the  criminal  is  punished  by  fine  to  the 
king,  as  a breach  of  the  pence.  Writ  of  detainer, 
a writ  which  lies  against  prisoners  in  the  custody 
of  the  marshalsea  or  warden  of  the  Fleet  prison, 
and  is  directed  to  either  of  these  officers,  com- 
manding him  to  detain  the  prisoner  tUl  dis- 
charged. 

Detainment,  de-tano'ment,  *.  The  act  of  detain- 
ing; detention. 

Detaricm,  de-ta're-um,  #.  ( datur , the  name  of 
the  tree  in  Senegal.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  Senegal  and 
Africa:  Suborder,  Cfesalpiniea*. 

Detect,  de-tect',  V.  a.  (de,  and  tectum,  a covering, 
Lat)  To  discover;  to  find  out ; to  bring  to  light 
any  crime  or  artifice. 

Detbcter,  de-tek'tur,  s.  A discoverer;  one  who 
finds  out  what  another  desires  to  hide. 

Detection,  de-tek'shun,  «.  The  act  of  detecting ; 
discovery  of  guilt  or  fraud,  or  any  other  fault; 
discovery  of  anything  hidden,  or  attempted  to  be 
concealed. 

Detenebrate,  de-ten'e-brate,  v.  a.  (de,  and  tene- 
bra,  Lat.)  To  remove  darkness. — Obsolete. 

Detention,  de-ten'shun,  a.  The  act  of  detaining ; 
the  act  of  keeping  what  belongs  to  another;  con- 
finement ; restraint ; delay  from  necessity ; a de- 
taining. 

Detente,  de-tents',  a.  (detenhu,  LaL)  In  Clock- 
work, the  stops  which  lock  and  unlock  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  action  of  striking  the  hours. 

Deter,  de-ter',  v.  a.  (cfe,  and  terreo,  I frighten, 
LaL)  To  discourage  by  terror ; to  stop  or  pre- 
vent from  acting  or  proceeding,  by  danger,  diffi- 
culty, or  other  consideration  which  disheartens  or 
countervails  the  motive  for  an  act ; to  prevent  by 
prohibition  or  danger. 

Deterge,  de-t«j',  v.  a.  (tfe,  and  tergo,  I scour, 
LaL)  To  cleanse ; to  pnrge  away  foul  or  noxious 
matter  from  the  body,  or  from  an  ulcer. 

Detergent,  de-ter'jent,  a.  A medicine  which  haB 
the  effect  of  removing  viscidity  and  cleanring 
sore*; — a.  cleanring;  purging. 

Detekgino,  de-ter'jing,  o.  Having  the  power  of 
cleanring. 

Deteriorate,  de-te're-o-rate,  v.  n.  ( deteriortr , 
Fr.)  To  grow  worse ; to  be  impaired  in  qnality ; 
to  degenerate ; — v.  a.  to  make  worse ; to  reduce 
in  quality. 

Deterioration,  de-te-re-o-ra'shun,  a.  The  act 
of  making  anything  worse ; the  state  of  growing 
worse. 

Deter  io&itt,  de-te-re-or'e-te,  a.  Worse  state  or 
quality. 

Determent,  de-ter 'menL  a The  act  of  deterring ; 
the  cause  of  deterring ; that  which  deters. 

Determinable,  de-ter'me-na-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
determined  or  decided  wifh  certainty. 

Determinate,  de-terime-nate,  o.  limited;  fixed; 
definite ; settled  ; conclusive ; established  ; posi- 
tive;— v.  a.  to  limit;  to  determine. — Obeolete  as 
a v$rb. 

The  fly-slow  hoar*  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile. — Skake. 

Determinate  problem,  in  Mathematics,  a problem 
which  admits  of  one  solution  only,  or  of  a limited 
number  of  solutions.  Problems  which  admit  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  solutions  are  termed  indeter- 
minate. 

1 Detekminatelt,  de-tex  uie-nate-le,  ad.  With 

certainty;  resolutely;  with  fixed  resolve;  un- 
changeably. 

DETKnMiNATENESS,  d<*-ter'm»-nate-nes,  s.  The 
state  of  bring  determinate ; certain  or  precise. 

Determination,  de-ter- me-na'shnn,  r.  Tbe  act 
of  determining  or  deciding ; decision  of  a question 
in  tbe  mind ; firm  resolution ; settled  purpose ; 
judicial  decision ; the  ending  of  a controversy  or 
suit  by  the  judgment  of  a court ; absolute  direc- 
tion to  a certain  end.  Determination  of  blood,  in 
Surgery,  a rapid  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  any  i 
particular  part  of  the  body. 

Determinative,  de-ter’me-na-tiv,  a.  That  un- 
controllably directs  to  a certain  end ; that  makes 
a limitation. 

Dkterminator,  de-ter-me- na'tur,  «.  One  who 
determines. 

Determine,  de  ter'min,  r.  a.  ( determine , Lat ) 
To  fix;  to  settle;  to  conclude;  to  fix  ultimately; 
to  bound ; to  confine ; to  adjust ; to  limit ; to 
define;  to  influence  the  choice;  to  resolve;  to 
decide ; to  put  an  end  to ; to  destroy ; — (obsolete 
in  the  last  sense ;) 

Now  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
TUI  sickness  huth  determin'd  me  t — .shale. 

— v.  n.  to  conclude ; to  form  a final  conclusion ; j 
to  settle  opinion;  to  end;  to  make  a decision; 
to  resolve  concerning  anything. 

Determined,  de-termind,  o.  Having  a firm  or  i 
fixed  purpose. 

Determinedly,  de-ter'min-ed-le,  ad.  In  a de- 
termined manner. 

Determiner,  de-ter'me-nur,  «.  One  who  makes 
a determination. 

Dktkrkation,  de-ter-ra'shun,  t.  ( de1  and  terra, 
the  earth,  LaL)  Tbe  uncovering  of  anything 
which  is  bnried  or  covered  with  earth;  takiug  from 
out  of  the  earth. 

Deterring,  de-ter'ring,  a.  Discouraging;  fright- 
ening. 

Detersion,  de-ter'shun,  I.  (deterstu,  LaL)  The 
act  of  cleansing  a sore. 

Detersive,  de-t«r'riv,  a.  (detersieo,  ItaL)  Cleans- 
ing; having  power  to  cleanse  from  offensive  mat- 
ter;— 4.  a medicine  which  has  the  power  of  cleans- 
ing ulcers  or  carrying  off  foul  matter. 

Detest,  de-test',  r.  a.  ( deteetor , LaL)  To  hate ; 
to  abhor ; to  abominate. 

Detestable,  de-tea'ta-bl, a.  Hateful;  abhorred; 
abominable;  odious. 

Detestableness,  de-tee'ta-bl-nos,  $.  The  quality 
of  being  detestable ; extreme  hatefulness. 

Detestably,  de-tes'ta-ble,  ad.  Hatefully;  abo- 
minably; odiously. 

Detestation,  de-tes-ta'sbun,  a Hatred ; abhor- 
rence; abomination. 

Detester,  de-tee'tur,  t.  One  who  abhors. 

Dethrone,  de-Mrone',  v.  a.  ( detroner , Fr.)  To 
divest  of  regality;  to  remove  or  drive  from  a 
throne;  to  deprive  of  royal  dignity  and  authority* 
to  divest  of  rule  or  power. 

Dethronement,  de-rtrone'menL  a The  act  o! 
dethroning ; removal  from  a throne ; deposition  of 
an  emperor,  king,  or  prince. 

Dethroner,  de-fAro'nar,  a One  who  contributes 
towards  depriving  of  regal  dignity. 

Dethronize,  dc-tAro-niie',  v.  a.  To  unthrone;  to 
put  out  of  a throne. 

Detinue,  det'e-nu.  $.  ( defineo , I binder,  Lat.)  In  j 
Law,  a personal  action  of  contract,  and  lies  where 
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a party  seeks  to  recover  goods  and  chattels,  or 
deeds  and  writings,  detained  from  him. 

Detonate,  det'o-nate,  v.  a.  (detono,  Lat)  In 
Chemistry,  to  cause  to  explode;  to  bum  or  inflame 
with  a sudden  report;—  v.  n.  to  explode;  to  bum 
with  a sudden  report.  Niter  detonates  with  sul- 
phur. 

Detonating  Tube,  det'o-nay-ting  tube,  t.  A 
stout  glass  tube  used  by  chemist*  for  the  detona- 
tion of  gaseous  bodies.  Detonating  potedtr,  ful- 
minating mercury,  silver,  or  other  compounds, 
which  detonate  when  struck  or  heated. 

Detonation,  det-o-na'shun,  i.  In  Chemistry,  the 
act  of  decomposition,  attended  with  dame  and  ex- 
plosion. 

Detokization,  det-ton-o-aa'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
exploding,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  combustible 
bodies. 

Dktonize,  aot'o-nize,  r.  a.  To  cause  to  explode  ; 
to  burn  with  an  explosion ; to  calcine  with  deto- 
nation ; — v.  n.  to  explode ; to  bum  with  a sudden 
report. 

Detobt,  de-tawrt',  v.  a.  (detori as,  Lat.)  To  wrest 
from  the  original  import,  meaning,  or  design ; to 
pervert. 

Distortion,  de-tawr'sliun,  s.  A turning  or  wrest- 
ing; perversion. 

Detour,  de-toor',  s.  (French.)  A turning;  a cir- 
cuitous way. 

Detract,  de-trakt',  r.  a.  (detraction,  Lat.)  To 
derogate ; to  take  away,  by  envy,  calumny,  or  cen- 
sure, anything  from  the  reputation  of  another;  to 
lessen  or  depreciate  reputation  or  worth : to  take 
away ; to  withdraw. 

Drtkactinglt,  de-trak'ting-le,  ad.  In  a detract- 
ing manner. 

Detraction,  de-trak'shun, ».  (detraction  Lat)  The 
act  of  taking  something  from  the  reputation  or 
worth  of  another,  with  the  view  to  lessen  him  in  , 
estimation;  censure;  a lessening  of  worth;  the  j 
act  of  depredating  another  from  envy  or  malice. 

Dktractious,  de-trak'sbus,  a.  Containing  de- 
traction ; lessening  reputation. 

Detractive,  de-trak'tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality 
or  tendency  to  lessen  the  worth  or  estimation. 

Detractor,  de-trak'tur,  s.  One  who  takes  away 
or  impairs  the  reputation  of  another  injuriously ; 
one  who  attempts  to  lessen  the  worth  or  honour 
of  another. 

Detractory,  de-trak'tur-e,  a.  Derogatory;  de- 
famatory by  denial  of  desert. 

Dktractr&ss,  de-trak'trea,  *.  A female  detractor; 
a censorious  woman. 

DktkECT,  de-trekt',  v.  a.  (detrtcio,  Lat.)  To  re- 
fuse.— Obsolete. 

Dktrbctation,  de-trek-ta'shun,  t.  A refusing  to 
do  a thing. — Obsolete. 

Detriment,  det'tre-ment,  t.  (detriment*!*,  Lat.) 
Loss  ; damage  ; injury ; mischief ; harm  ; dimi- 
nution. 

Detrimental,  det-tre-men'tal, a.  Injurious;  hurt- 
ful ; causing  loss  or  damage. 

Det&imkntkd,  det-tre-men'ted,  a.  Made  worse ; 
injured 

Detrital,  de-tri'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  detritus. 

Detrition,  de-trish'un,  s.  ( deiero , Lat.)  A wear- 
ing off. 

Detritus,  de-tri'tua,  a.  (detritus,  worn,  Lat.)  In 
Geology,  the  waste  or  matter  worn  off  rocks,  &c. ; 
the  disintegrated  materials  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
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Detrude,  de-trad',  v.a . (detrudo,  Lat)  To  thrust 
down ; to  push  down  with  force. 

Detruncate,  de-trung'kate,  v.  a.  ( detnmeo , Lat.)  ! 
To  cut  off;  to  lop;  to  shorten  by  cutting. 

Detruncated,  de-trung'kay-tod,  a.  part  Cut  off;  I 
shortened. 

DETRUNCATlON,de-trung-ka'shun,a.  (French.)  The 
separation  of  the  trunk  of  the  foetus  from  the  • 
head,  the  latter  remaining  in  ulero ; the  act  of 
catting  off. 

Dbtrusion,  de-tril'rbun,  s.  The  act  of  thrusting  1 
or  driving  down. 

Detrusor  Urines,  dc-tTfi'znr  u're-ne,  a.  The  ; 
muscle  whose  office  is  to  expel  the  urine. 

DetL'MESCKNCE,  de-tnm-es’ens,  *.  (detumesccntia,  J 
low  Lat.)  Diminution  of  swelling. 

Deturbation,  det-nr-ba'shun,  s.  ( deturbo , Lat.) 
Dcgradat  ion. — Obsolete. 

Deturpate,  de-tur'pate,  v.  a.  ( deturpo , Lat.)  To 
defile. — Little  used. 

Deucalion,  du-kale-un,  t.  In  Mythology,  the 
son  of  Prometheus,  and  king  of  Thessaly,  who, 
with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  were  preserved  at  the  deluge, 
and,  according  to  Grecian  fable,  repeopled  the 
earth  by  throwing  stones,  which  were  changed  into 
human  beings. 

Deuce,  duae,  s.  (deux,  Fr.)  Two;  a card  with 
two  spots ; a die  with  two  spots ; a demon. 

Deuhydroouret,  du-hi-drog'u-ret,  > a.  In 

Deutohydroguret,  du-  to-hi-drog'n-ret,  ) Che- 
mistry, a compound  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
with  one  of  some  other  element. 

Deuterooamist,  dn-ter-og'a-nrist,  s.  (deuieros, 
and  gasnot,  Or.)  One  who  marries  a second  time. 

Deuterooamy,  du-ter-og'a-me,  s.  A second  mar- 
riage, after  the  death  of  the  first  husband  or 
wife. 

Deuteronomy,  du-ter-on'o-me,  a.  (deutrros,  and 
nomot,  Gr.)  The  second  law,  or  second  giving 
of  the  law  by  Moses ; the  name  given  to  the  filth 
book  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Deuteropatuia.  du-ter-o-pa'rte-a,  s.  (deuteros, 
and  patAos,  suffering,  Gr.)  A sympathetic  affec- 
tion of  one  part  with  another,  as  of  headache 
from  an  overloaded  stomach. 

Decterorcopy,  du-ter-osTco-pe,  s.  The  second 
intention ; the  moaning  beyond  the  literal  sense. 

— Obsolete. 

Dbuto.  A terra  used  in  Chemistry  when  two  equi- 
valents of  any  substance  are  combined  with  ono 
of  another. 

Deutoxide,  ) du-toks'ide,  s.  (deuteros,  second,  Gr. 

DECTOXYDE,)  and  oxyde.)  In  Chemistry,  a body 
in  the  second  degree  of  oxydization. 

Deutzia,  dute'ze-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  John  Dentz, 
a Dutch  naturalist.)  A genus  of  shrubs,  much 
branched,  with  opposite  leaves  and  flowers  io  com- 
pound panicles;  natives  of  the  Hast  Indies:  Or- 
der, Philadelphaceai. 

□evaporation,  de-vap-o-ra'shnn,  s.  The  change 
of  vapour  into  wuter,  as  in  the  generation  of  rain 

Dkvast,  de-vast’,  r.  a.  (devasto,  Lat)  To  lay 
waste ; to  plunder. — Obsolete. 

Devastate,  de-vos'tate,  v.  a.  To  lay  waste;  to 
wa^te;  to  ravage;  to  desol  a to ; to  destroy  im- 
provements. 

Devastation,  dev-as-ta'shun,  s.  (devastatio,  Lat) 
Waste ; ravage ; desolation ; destruction  of  works 
of  art  and  natural  productions  which  are  necessary 
or  useful  to  man;  havoc.  In  Law,  waste  of  the 
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goods  of  tlie  deceased  by  an  executor  or  adminis- 
trator. 

Develop,  de-vel'op,  v.  a.  (developpcr,  Ft.)  To 
uncover ; to  unfold ; to  lay  open ; to  disclose  or  j 
make  known  something  concealed  or  withheld 
from  notice;  to  unravel;  to  unfold  what  is  in- 
tricate. 

j Developer,  de-vel'o-pnr,  t.  One  who  develops 
or  unfolds. 

i Development,  de-verop-ment,  «.  An  unfolding; 
the  discovering  of  something  secret  or  withheld 
from  the  knowledge  of  others;  disclosure;  full 
exhibition ; the  unravelling  of  a plot.  In  Algebra, 
a term  used  for  the  process  by  which  any  mathe- 
matical expression  is  changed  into  another  of 
equivalent  value  or  meaning,  and  of  more  ex- 
panded form. 

D even  D8T ate,  dev-e-nus'tato,  v.  a.  {dcvmusto, 
Lat.)  To  deface ; to  despoil. 

Df.VEHQENCR,  de-ver'jena,  > s. (devergenlia,  Lat.) 

i Deverqency,  de-ver'jen-se,)  Declivity;  declina- 
tion.— Obsolete. 

Deverra,  de-ver'ra,  «.  (the  name  of  a goddess 
worshipped  by  the  ancienta  for  encouraging  in- 
dustry, or  rather  the  goddess  of  brooms,  the  plant 
haring  much  the  appearance  of  a broom.)  A 
genus  of  Umbelliferous  flowers : Tribe,  Seselinea*. 

Devest,  de-vest',  v.  a.  (devitir,  Fr.)  To  strip ; to 
deprive  of  clothing  or  arms ; to  take  off ; to  de- 
prive; to  take  away;  to  free  from;  to  disengage. 
In  Law,  to  alienate,  as  to  title  or  right ; also,  to 
be  lost  or  alienated,  as  a title  or  an  estate.  This 
word  is  generally  written  divest,  except  in  the  lat- 
ter and  legal  sense. 

Dkvex,  dc-veks',  a.  (devexds,  Lat)  Bending 
down ; declivous. 

Dkvex  itv,  dc-veka'c-te,  s.  (devexitas,  Lat.)  A 
bending  downward;  a sloping;  incurvation  down- 
ward- 

Deviate,  de've-ate,  v.  n.  {declare,  Ital.)  To  turn 
aside  or  wander  from  the  common  or  right,  way; 
to  stray;  to  wander ; to  err ; to  sin. 

Deviation,  de-ve-a'shun,  r.  A wandering  or  turn- 
ing aside  from  the  right  way ; variation  from  a 
common  or  established  rule,  or  from  analogy; 
error ; sin ; obliquity  of  conduct.  In  Commerce, 
the  voluntary  departure  of  a ship,  without  neces- 
sity, from  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  the 
specific  voyage  insured 

Device,  do- vise',  s.  ( decis , devise,  Fr.)  Scheme; 
contrivance;  stratagem;  project.  In  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Heraldry,  an  emblem  intended  to 
represent  a family,  person,  action,  or  quality,  with 
a suitable  motto ; — invention  ; genius ; faculty  of 
devising ; a spectacle  or  show. — Obsolete  in  the 
last  sense. 

Deviceful,  de-viae'flfil,  a.  Full  of  devices;  in- 
ventive. 

Devicefully,  de-vise'fil-lc,  ad.  In  a manner 
curiously  contrived. 

Devil,  devil,  s.  {diabolus,  an  accuser,  Or.)  Tho 
evil  principle,  or  adversary  of  man  and  God,  de- 
scribed as  a fallen  angel,  and  tempter  of  man  to 
wickedness.  The  personation  of  that  principle, 
under  the  names  of  Satan,  Lucifer,  Apollyon, 
Abaddon,  &c.,  is  considered  by  some  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Persian  Ahrimanes,  and, 
as  far  as  the  language  of  Scripture  is  concerned, 
held  merely  as  symbolical  of  the  alienation  of 
the  heart  from  God  nnd  virtue,  which  has  so 
3x 
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fatally  characterized  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Such  an  opinion,  however,  b not  held  by 
any  of  the  orthodox  or  established  bodies  holding 
the  Christian  faith.  It  is  almost  confined  to  the 
Unitarian  Church.  Tho  word  devil  is  often  ap- 
plied to  a wicked  person. 

Deviling,  devM-ing,  i.  A young  devil. — Not  in 
use. 

Devilish,  dcvM-ish,  a.  Partaking  of  tho  qualities 
of  the  devil ; diabolical ; very  evil  and  mischiev- 
ous ; malicious ; haring  communication  with  tho 
devil;  pertaining  to  the  devil;  excessive;  enor- 
mous. 

Devilishly,  devM-iah-le,  ad.  In  a manner  suit- 
ing the  devil;  diabolically ; wickedly;  greatly; 
excessively. 

Devilibiiness,  dev'vl-ish-nea,  s.  The  qualities  of 
the  deviL 

Devili8m,  dev'vl-ixm,  r.  The  state  of  devils. — 
Obsolete. 

Devilize,  dcv'vl-iso,  r.  a.  To  place  among  devils. 
— Obsolete. 

Devilkin,  devM-kin,  s.  A little  devil 

Devil’s  Bit,  devil’s  bit,  a.  The  vulgar  name  of 
the  plant  Scabiosa  sneeba,  so  named  from  its 
baring  a bitten -off- like  root : Order,  Dipsacete. 

Devil’s  Coach-horse,  deriil’s  kotshe-hawrs,  *. 
The  vulgar  name  of  a species  of  insects  of  the 
genus  Goerias,  frequently  found  in  our  gardens: 
Family,  Staphylinicke  or  Bove-bectlea. 

Deyil81IIP,  derivl-ship,  s.  The  character  of  a 
devil. 

Deyiltrt,  dev'vl-trej  s.  Diabolical  act. 

Devious,  de've-us,  a.  ( derive , Lat.)  Out  of  the 
common  way  or  tract;  wandering;  roving;  ram- 
bling ; erring ; going  astray  from  rectitude  or  the 
divine  precepts. 

Deviroinate,  de-ver'je-nate,  v.  a.  (devinjino,  low 
Lat.)  To  deflour. 

Devisable,  de-ri'za-bl,  a.  That  may  be  bequeathed 
or  given  by  will ; that  can  bo  invented  or  contrived. 

Devise,  do-vize',  v.a.  ( deviser , Fr.)  To  invent; 
to  contrive ; to  form  in  the  mind  by  new  combi- 
nations of  ideas,  new  applications  of  principles, 
or  new  arrangement  of  parts;  to  excogitate;  to 
strike  ont  by  thought;  to  plan;  to  scheme;  to 
project ; to  give  or  bequeath  by  will,  as  land  or 
other  real  estate ; — v.  n.  to  consider ; to  contrive ; 
to  lay  a plan ; to  form  a scheme ; — s.  primarily, 
a dividing  or  divbion — hence  the  act  of  bequeath- 
ing by  will ; the  act  of  giving  or  distributing  real 
estate  by  a testator ; a will  or  testament ; a share 
of  estate  bequeathed.  In  Heraldry,  an  armorial 
bearing;  strictly  a symbol  or  representation  of 
some  object  on  a shield,  in  many  instances  accom- 
panied by  a motto,  used  not  by  way  of  hcraldric 
bearing,  bat  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  bearer. 

Devisee,  dev-e-ze',  s.  The  person  to  whom  a 
derise  is  made ; one  to  whom  real  estate  is  be- 
queathed. 

Deviser,  de-ri'znr,  s.  One  who  contrives  or  in- 
vents ; a contriver ; an  inventor. 

Devisor,  de-vi'znr,  t.  One  who  gives  by  will; 
one  who  bequeaths  lands  or  tenements. 

Devi  table,  dev'c-ta-bl,  a.  ( decitalAlis , Lat.)  Avoid- 
able.— Obsolete. 

Devitation,  dov-e-ta'shun,  s.  (devitatio,  Lat.)  An 
escaping. — Obsolete. 

Dkvocation,  dev-o-ka'shun,  s.  {devoratio,  L*L) 
A calling  away ; seduction. — Obsolete. 
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Devoid,  de-voyd',  a.  Void;  empty;  vacant;  des- 
titnte ; not  possessing ; five  from. 

Devoir,  dev-wor',  a.  (French.)  Service  or  doty; 
an  act  of  civility  or  respect ; respectful  notice  due 
to  another. 

Devolution,  dev-o-lu'shun,  a.  ( devolutio , Lat) 
The  act  of  rolling  down ; removal  from  one  per- 
son to  another ; a passing  or  falling  upon  a suc- 
cessor. 

Devolve,  de-vol/,  v.  a.  (deroJro,  Lat.)  To  roll 
down;  to  pour  or  flow  with  windings;  to  move 
from  one  person  to  another ; to  deliver  over,  or 
from  one  possessor  to  a successor ; — r. ».  to  roll 
down;  to  pass  from  one  to  another;  to  fall  by 
succession  from  one  possessor  to  his  successor. 

Devolves*  ent,  de-volv'ment,  a.  Act  of  devolving. 

Devolving,  de-vol'ving,  pr.  part.  Rolling  down ; 
falling  to  a successor. 

Devonian  System,  dev-o'ne-an,  sis'tcm,  a.  The  i 
Dame  given  by  Prof.  Sledgwick  and  Mr.  Mnrchisen  j 
to  the  palccoioic  strata  of  North  and  South  Devon, 
considered  as  coeval  with  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
Herefordshire.  Tbo  rocks  of  Sooth  Devon  proba- 
bly belong  to  the  newer  old  red  sandstone  deposits. 

Devoeation,  dev-o-ra'shun,  a.  Act  of  devouring. 

Devotahy,  de-vo'ta-re,  s.  A votary. — Obsolete. 

Devote,  de-vote',  r.  a.  (devoveo,  devottu , Lat.)  To 
appropriate  by  vow ; to  set  apart  or  dedicate  by  a 
solemn  act ; to  consecrate ; to  give  up  wholly ; to 
addict ; to  direct  the  attention  wholly  or  chiefly ; 
to  attach ; to  resign ; to  doom ; to  consign  over ; 
to  execrate;  to  doom  to  evil; — a.  devoted; — a.  a 
devotee. 

Devoted,  de-vo 'ted,  a.  part  Appropriated  by 
vow;  solemnly  set  apart  or  dedicated;  consecrated; 
addicted;  given  up;  doomed-,  consigned. 

Devotedness,  de-vo'ted-nea,  a.  The’ state  of  be- 
ing devoted  or  given ; addictedness. 

Devotee,  dev-vo-te',  a.  (depot,  Fr.)  One  who  is 
wholly  devoted ; one  who  is  superstitiously  given 
to  religious  duties  and  ceremonies;  a bigot. 

Devotement,  de-vote'ment,  a.  Devotedness ; de- 
votion ; vowed  dedication. 

Devoter,  de-Yo'tur,  a.  One  that  devotes ; also,  a 
worshipper. 

Devotion,  do-vo'shun,  a.  (derotio,  Lat.)  The  state 
of  being  dedicated,  consecrated,  or  solemnly  set 
apart  for  a particular  purpose ; a solemn  attention 
to  the  Supremo  Being  in  worship;  a yielding  of 
the  heart  and  affections  to  God ; devoutness ; ex- 
ternal worship ; acts  of  religion ; performance  of 
religions  duties;  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being; 
an  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  ceremony ; ardent 
love  or  affection ; attachment  manifested  by  con- 
stant attention ; earnestness;  ardour;  eagerness; 
disposal ; power  of  disposing  of;  state  of  depend- 
ence. 

Devotional,  de-vo'shun-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  de- 
votion ; used  in  devotion ; suited  to  devotion. 

Devotionalist,  dc-vo'shun-al-ist,)  a.  A person 

Devotion  1ST,  de-vo'shun-ist,  > given  to  de- 
votion, or  one  superetitionsly  or  formally  devout. 

Devoto,  de-vo'to,  a.  (Italian.)  A devotee. — Ob- 
solete. 

Devotor,  de-vo 'tur,  a.  One  who  reverences  or 
worships. — Obsolete. 

Devour,  de-vowr',  v.  a.  ( devoro , Lat.)  To  cat  up; 
to  eat  with  greediness  or  ravenously;  to  destroy; 
to  consume  with  rapidity  and  violence ; to  annihi- 
late ; to  waste ; to  consume ; to  spend  in  dissipa- 
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tion  and  riot ; to  consume  wealth  and  substance  j 
by  fraud,  oppression,  or  illegal  exactions ; to  de- 
stroy spiritually;  to  ruin  the  soul;  to  slay;  to 
enjoy  with  avidity. 

DEVOURS*,  de-rowr'ur,  i.  One  who  devours;  he 
or  that  which  eats,  consumes,  or  destroys ; he  that  ( 
preys  on. 

Devouringly,  de-vowr'ing-Ie,  ad.  In  a devouring 
manner. 

Devout,  de-vowt',  a.  (devoto,  Ital.  derot,  Fr.) 
Yielding  a solemn  and  reverential  attention  to  re- 
ligious exercises,  particularly  in  prayer;  pious; 
devoted  to  religion ; religious;  expressing  devotion 
or  piety;  sincere;  solemu;  earnest; — a.  a devotee. 

— Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

Devoutless,  de-vowt'Ies,  a.  Destitute  of  devotion. 

Devgutlessness,  do-vowt'les-ncs,  a.  Want  of 
devotion. 

Devoutly,  de-vowtHe,  ad.  With  solemn  reverence 
to  God;  with  ardent  devotion;  piously;  religi- 
ously; with  pious  thoughts;  sincerely;  solemnly; 
earnestly. 

Devoutness,  de-vowt 'ncs,  a.  The  quality  of  bring 
devout. 

Devow,  de-vow',  v.  a.  To  give  up. — Obsolete. 

Dew,  dew,  t.  (deaw,  Sax.)  The  water  or  moisture 
collected  or  deposited  on  plants  or  the  ground  dur- 
ing night.  4 The  coloric  radiated  during  the  night 
by  substances  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  until  a 
clear  expanse  of  sky  is  lost,  and  no  return  is  made 
from  the  blue  vault,  so  that  their  temperature  sinks 
below  that  of  the  air,  whence  they  abstract  a part 
of  the  coloric,  which  holds  a part  of  the  atmo- 
spheric humidity,  and  a deposition  of  dew  takes 
place.’ — Mrt.  Sommervillc , — v.  a.  To  wet  with 
dew. 

Dew  bent,  du'bent,  a.  Bent  by  the  dew. 

Dewberry,  du-ber're,  a.  The  bramble,  Rubns 
ca2sius,  so  called  from  its  black  shining  fruit  being 
covered  over  by  a fine  waxy  white  secretion  like 
dew:  Order,  Rosace  sc. 

Dew- bespangled,  du-be-apang'gld,  a.  Spangled 
with  dewdrops. 

Dew-besprent,  du-be-gprent',  a.  Sprinkled  with  j 
dew. 

Dew-besprinkled,  da-be-springTdd,  a.  Sprin- 
kled with  dew. 

Dewdrenciied,  du'drensht,  a.  Drenched  with 
dew. 

Dewdrop,  du'drop,  $.  A drop  of  dew ; a spangle 
of  dew. 

Dewdroppino,  do'drop-ping,  a.  Wetting  as  with 
dew. 

Dew-impearled,  du-im-perld',  a.  Covered  with 
dewdrops  like  pearls. 

Dewiness,  du'e-nes,  a.  State  of  being  dewy. 

Dewlap,  dulap,  $.  The  flesh  that  bangs  from  the 
throat  of  oxen,  which  laps  or  licks  the  dew  in 
grazing ; a lip  flaccid  with  age. 

Dewlaft,  duTapt,  a.  Famished  with  a dewlap. 

Dewless,  du'les,  a.  Having  no  dew. 

Dew-point,  dn'poynt,  a.  That  degree  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  atmosphere,  as  denoted  by  the  bare-  I 
meter,  when  the  dew  begins  to  be  deposited. 

Dew-worm,  du'wurm,  a.  A large  variety  of  the 
Earth-worm,  so  termed  from  its  coming  above 
ground  when  wot  with  dew. 

Dexamine,  dek-sam'c-ne,  a.  A genus  of  Amphi- 
podous  Crustaceans,  established  by  Dr.  Leach;  j 
antennas  three-jointed ; legs  fourteen,  with  three  j 
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double  styles  on  each  side;  body,  including  the 
head,  twelve-jointed. 

Dexia,  dek'se-a,  t.  A genns  of  Dipterous  insects, 
type  of  the  family  Dexiarire. 

Dkxiarlr,  dex-i-a're-e,  a.  ((fend,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  Dipterous  insects,  which 
subsist  chiefly  on  the  juices  of  flowers. 

Dexterity,  deks-ter'e-te,  a.  ( dexterita s,  Lat.) 
Readiness  of  limbs ; expertness  ; skill ; readiness 
in  performing  an  action,  which  proceeds  from  ex- 
perience or  practice,  united  with  activity  or  quick 
motion;  readiness  of  contrivance,  or  of  inventing 
means  to  accomplish  a purpose ; promptness  in 
devising  expedients ; quickness  and  skill  in  man- 
aging or  conducting  a scheme  of  operations. 

Dexterous,  deks'ter-us,  a.  Ready  and  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  body  and  hmbe ; skilful  and  active  in 
manual  employment;  adroit;  prompt  in  contri- 
vance and  management ; expert ; quick  at  invent- 
ing expedients ; skilful;  artful. 

Dexterously,  deks'ter-us-le,  ad.  With  dexterity ; 
expertly;  skilfully;  artfully;  adroitly;  promptly. 

Dkxtekousne&s,  delta 'ter- us- nes,  $.  Dexterity; 
adroitness. 

Dextkal,  deks'tral,  a.  Right  as  opposed  to  left. 
In  Conchology,  a dextral  shell,  as  in  mostly  all  uni- 
valves, has  its  turns  or  convolutions  from  left  to 
right  when  placed  in  a perpendicular  position,  with 
the  apex  downwards.  Sinister  or  reverse  shells 
are  contrary. 

Dkxtrality,  deks-tralVte,  $.  The  state  of  being 
on  the  right  side. 

Dextrine,  dcks'trine,  $.  (from  dexter , the  right 
hand,  Lat.  on  account  of  tho  extent  to  which  it 
turns  the  rays  of  polarized  light  to  the  right  hand.) 
The  soluble  or  gummy  matter  into  which  the  in- 
terior substance  of  starch  is  convertible  by  dias- 
tase, or  by  certain  acids.  Its  composition  is  the 
same  as  tiat  of  starch. 

Dkxtrorsal,  deks-tror'sal,  a.  Rising  from  right 
to  left,  as  a spiral  shell  of  the  genus  Helex  or 
Turbo,  &c. 

Dry,  day,  t.  The  title  held  by  the  governor  of  Al- 
giers previous  to  the  French  conquest. 

Deyecxia,  day-yuke'zc-a,  t.  A genus  of  the  or- 
der Graminacee,  or  Grasses : Tribe,  Arundinaccse. 

Dl  A prefix  (a  contraction  of  dis)  denoting  from, 
separation  or  negation,  or  two. 

Dia.  A Greek  prefix,  denoting  throngh. 

Diabase,  di'a-base,  I.  Another  Dame  of  green- 
stone. 

Diabaterial,  di-a-ba-te're-al,  a.  (diabaino,  I pass 
through,  Gr.)  Border-passing. 

Diabetes,  di-a-bc'tcs,  s.  ( dia , through,  and  bamo- 
mai,  I pass,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  an  immoderate 
discharge  of  urine,  of  which  there  are  two  species : 
D.  msijndus,  from  the  insipid  nature  of  the  urine ; 
and  D.  mdlUut,  from  the  urine  containing  abun- 
dance of  a peculiar  saccharine  matter. 

Diabetic,  di-a-bet'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  diabetes. 

Diablery,  di-abTe-ro,  a.  (diablerie,  Fr.)  A dia- 
bolical deed. 

Diabolic,  di-a-bol'ik,  > a.  (dkibolua,  Lat.) 

Diabolical,  di-a-bol'c-kal,  1 Devilish;  pertain- 
ing to  the  devil;  hence,  extremely  malicious; 
impious ; atrocious ; nefarious ; outrageously 
wicked ; partaking  of  any  quality  ascribed  to  the 
dcviL 

Diabolically,  di-a-bol'le-kal-Ie,  mi  In  a dia- 
bolical manner ; very  wickedly ; nefariously. 


Diabolicalness,  di-a-bol'c-kal- nes,  s.  The  qua-  * 
lities  of  the  devil 

Diabolify,  di-a-bol'e-fi,  v.  a.  To  ascribe  diaboli-  J 
cal  qualities  to. 

Diauolism,  di-ab'o-lizm,  i.  The  actions  of  the  : 
devil ; possession  by  the  deviL 

Diabrosis,  di-a-bro'sis,  a.  (Greek.)  Corrosion;  , 
tho  action  of  substances  which  occupy  an  interpo-  ■] 
sit  ion  between  escbarotics  and  caustics. 

Diacanthus,  di-a-kao'Mua,  i.  (dis,  and  okaotko, 
a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  the  body  of  jj 
which  ia  oval  and  destitute  of  scales,  with  a j 
forked  caudal  fin : Family,  Cobitidm. 

Diacassia,  di-a-kaa'se-a,  t.  Electuary  of  cassia.  ' 

Diacatholicum,  di-a-ka-lAol'e-kum,  a.  The  uni- 
versal purgative ; tho  old  name  given  to  an  elec- 
tuary composed  of  vegetable  and  carminative  sub- 
stances. 

Diacaustic,  di-a-kaws'tik,  a.  (dia,  and  hits,  I 
burn,  Gr.)  In  Surgery,  cauterizing  by  refraction, 
as  when  tbe  solar  rays  are  concentrated  and  made 
to  act  on  the  animal  organs  by  a burning  lens. 
Diacaustic  curve,  in  tho  higher  Geometry,  the 
caustic  curve  by  refraction. 

Diachenium,  di-a-ke'ne-um,  f.  (dis,  and  achancs, 
gaping,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a simple  fruit  formed  by 
the  ovary  adhering  with  tho  calyx,  which,  on  ripen- 
ing, separates  into  two  cells. 

Diachoueseb,  di-a-ko-ro'ais,  s.  (Greek.)  Excre- 
ment. 

Diaciiuyscm,  di-ak're-sum,  1.  (dia,  and  chrysos , 
gold,  Gr.)  A name  formerly  given  to  a plaster  J 
of  a yellow  colour  for  fractured  limbs. 

Diachylon,  di-ak'e-lon,  > s.  (dia,  and  chylos,  | 

Diachylum,  di-ak'e-hun,  f juice,  Gr.)  A plas-  ; 
ter  formerly  made  of  tho  juices  of  several  plants.  ( 
The  name  is  still  given  to  common  plaster,  mode 
by  boiling  hydrated  oxyde  of  lead  with  olive  oiL 

Diacissum,  di-a-sis'suin,  s.  (dia,  and  kiuot , ivy,  ] 
Gr.)  A medical  application  containing  ivy  leaves. 

Diacodium,  di-a-ko'de-mn,  s.  (dia,  and  kodia,  a 
poppy,  Gr.)  A pharmaceutical  preparation  of  the  | 
poppy.  Syrup  of  diacodium,  the  former  name  1 
of  the  syrup  of  white  poppies. 

Diaconal,  di-ak'o-nal,  a.  ( diaconus , Lat)  Per-  . 
taming  to  a deaoon. 

Diacope,  di-ak'o-pe,  s.  (diakope,  a cutting  off— tho 
preoperculum  being  notched,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
fishes,  many  beautiful  species  of  which  inhabit  , 
the  Indian  seas.  It  is  allied  to  Samaras,  but  | 
distinguished  from  it  by  a notch  in  the  lower  ; 
part  of  the  preoperculum,  iu  which  a projecting  1 
tubercle  ia  fitted:  Family,  Chatodomd®.  In  j 
Surgery,  a longitudinal  fracture  or  fissure  of  the 
cranial  bone,  or  an  oblique  cut  of  the  cranial  in- 
teguments. 

Diacoustic,  di-a-kows'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  tbe 
science  or  doctrine  of  refracted  sounds. 
Diacoustics,  di-a-kows'tiks,  s.  ( dia,  and  akovo,  ; 

I hear,  Gr.)  That  branch  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  sound  refracted 
through  media  possessed  of  different  densities. 

Diacrisis. — See  Diagnosis. 

Diacritic,  di-a-krit'ik,  ^ a.  (diakritikos,  Gr.) 

Diacritical,  di-a-krit'o-kal,)  That  separates  or 
distinguishes;  distinctive.  Applied  to  those  marks 
used  in  some  language#  to  distinguish  one  letter 
from  another  which  it  resembles;  as  li  by  tho 
Germans  to  distinguish  it  from  n. 
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DIADELPHIC— DIAL.  DIALECT— DIALOGUE.  l[ 

womb,  Or.)  A class  of  plants,  the  seventeenth 
in  the  Linnsean  system,  embracing  those  that  hare 
the  stamens  collected  into  two  parcels  at  tho  base. 

Diadelphic,  di-a-del'fic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  class 
Diaddphia ; haring  the  stamens  collected  into  two 
parcels  at  the  base. 

Diadelpiiods,  di-a-del'fas,  a.  In  Botany,  applied 
to  such  plants  as  hare  the  filaments  of  the  stamens 
collected  into  two  masses  or  parcels. 

Diadem,  di'a-dem,  s.  (diadema,  from  diadeo,  I bind 
round,  Gr.)  A name  given  originally  in  Greece  to  a 
fillet  wound  round  the  head  as  a symbol  of  royalty. 
It  was  first  used  by  the  Roman  emperors  in  the 
person  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  after  bis  time 
was  set  with  pearls  and  precious  stones;  the  crown 
of  a monarch;  supreme  power;  empire;  a dis- 
tinguished ornament. 

Diadkma,  di-a-de'ma,  ».  A genua  of  Cirri  pedes, 
in  which  the  tubular  portion  of  the  shell  is  almost 
spherical  It  has  two  small  valres,  almost  hidden 
in  the  membranes,  which  close  the  operculum. 

Diademed,  di'a-demd,  a.  Adorned  with  a dia- 
dem ; crowned ; ornamented. 

Diadkxis,  di-a-deka'is,  «.  ( duukchomai,  I transfer 
or  take  the  place  of,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a trans- 
lation of  the  humours  of  the  body  from  one  place 
to  another. 

Diadrom,  di'a-drum,  t.  (diadrvmt,  Gr.)  A course 
or  passing;  a vibration;  the  time  in  which  the 
vibration  of  a pendulum  is  performed. 

Di.eresia,  di-e'ris-ia,  *.  ( diaaro , I divide,  Gr.)  In 
Grammar,  the  resolution  of  a diphthong  or  a syl- 
lable into  two  syllables ; as,  aer,  beloved,  cursed. 

Diagnosis,  di-ag-no'sis,  a.  ( diagignosko , I distin- 
guish, Gr.)  In  Pathology,  the  act  of  distinguish- 
ing one  disease  from  another. 

Diagnostic,  di-ag-nos'tik,  a.  (diagnostikos,  Gr.) 
Distinguishing;  characteristic;  indicating  the  na- 
ture of  a disease ; — a.  the  sign  or  symptom  by 
which  a disease  is  known  or  distinguished  from 
others. 

Diagonal,  di-ag'o-nal,  a.  ( dia,  and  gonia,  an  angle, 
Gr.)  Applied  to  a straight  line  joining  any  two 
opposite  angles  of  an  equilateral  figure,  or  drawn 
from  comer  to  comer; — «.  a line  drawn  from  the 
opposite  angles  of  a parallelogram  or  square. 

Diagonally,  di-ag'o-nal-le,  ad.  In  a diagonal 
direction. 

DiaoonodS,  di-ag'o-nns,  a.  In  Botany,  having  four 
comers.  ' 

Diagram,  di'a-gram,  s.  ( diagrtmma , Gr.)  A ma- 
thematical figure  of  any  kind,  drawn  for  the  illus- 
tration of  a scheme  or  proposition,  or,  in  tho  other 
branches  of  science  or  the  arts,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration. 

DiAGRArn,  di'a-grnf,  t.  ( dia,  and  grapko,  I describe, 
Gr.)  A name  given  to  a certain  instrument  used 
in  perspective  drawing,  invented  by  M.  Gavard, 
Paris. 

Diagrafhio,  di-a-grafik,  ) a.  ( dia,  and  gra- 

Diagraphical,  di-a-gnif e-kal,)  pho,  Gr.)  De- 
scriptive. 

Diagrydiates,  di-a-grid'e-aytx,  $.  Strong  purgn- 
tives  made  with  diagrydium. 

Diaorydicm,  di-a- grid's- am,  $.  A preparation 
consisting  of  one  part  of  quince  juke  and  two  porta 
of  scammony,  digested  twelve  hoars  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness. 

Dial,  di'al,  i.  {dies,  a day,  Lot.)  An  instrument 
constructed  on  au  immoveable  surface,  admit- 

IM 

ting  of  many  constructions,  depending  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  surface  and  its  position  with  regard  to 
the  equator  of  the  earth,  and  used  for  showing  the 
hour  of  the  day  when  illuminated  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

Dialect,  di'a-lekt,  t.  (dialektos,  from  dialegerthai,  1 
I converse,  Gr.)  An  appellation  given  to  a lan-  | 
guage  when  spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  some 
other  language  which  it  resembles  in  its  general  J 
features,  though  differing  from  it  more  or  leu  in  i 
details. 

Dialectical,  di-a-lek'te-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a ’ 
dialect  or  dialects;  not  radical;  logical;  argu-  , 
mental. 

Dialecticallt,  di-a-lek'to-kal-le,  ad.  Id  the 
manner  of  a dialect. 

Dialectician,  di-a-lek-tish'an,  t.  A logician ; a 
reason  er. 

Dialectics,  di-a-lek'tiks,  ».  (dialektike,  Gr.)  The 
practical  part  of  logic ; the  art  of  conversation. 

Dialector,  di-a-ler  tnr,  t.  One  learned  in  dialects,  i 

DlALlSSA,  di-a-lis'sa,  $.  ( dia,  throughout,  and  lissas, 
glossy,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Orcbi-  1 
dace  a*. 

Dialium,  di-ale-um,  ».  ( dialion , the  Greek  name  1 
of  the  Heliotropium.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  j 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  with  impari-pinnate  1 
leaves,  and  pannided  racemes  of  small  flowers:  ! 
Suborder,  Csesalpiniec. 

Diallage,  di'al-laje,  s.  ( diallage , difference,  Gr.)  [ 
A mineral  of  a brilliant  or  emerald-green  colour, 
with  a alky  or  pearly  lnstre,  found  massive  and 
disseminated.  It  consists  of  silica,  60 ; alumina, 
21 ; lime,  13;  magnesia,  8;  oxide  of  chrome  and 
oxide  of  iron,  18 ; sp.  gr.  3.0.  It  has  a foliated 
structure  easily  divisible  in  one  direction,  its  na- 
tural joints  and  fractures  exhibiting  a considerable 
difference  in  lnstre  and  appearance : the  Stnarog- 
dite  of  Saussure. 

DlALLAGlC,  di-a-laj'Ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  diallagc; 
formed  of  diallagc. 

Dialling,  di'a-ling,  s.  The  art  of  constructing 
dials.  In  Scotland,  the  term  is  used  by  miners 
for  the  nse  of  the  mining  compass.  Dialling  lines 
or  scales,  graduated  lines  or  rules  made  to  facili- 
tate the  construction  of  dials. 

Diallist,  di'a-list,  I.  A constructor  of  dials ; one 
skilled  in  dialling. 

Dial  LOO  ITE,  di-allo-jit,  #.  A mineral  of  a rose- 
red  colour,  with  a laminar  structure  and  vitreous 
lustre;  a carbonate  of  manganese,  more  or  less 
mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

DIALOGI8M,  di-al'o-jizm,  s.  ( dia,  and  logos,  a dis- 
course, Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  a mode  of  narrating 
dialogues,  in  which  the  third  person  instead  of  the 
first  is  used,  and  the  personages  are  not  actually 
introduced  speaking  as  in  dramatic  dialogue. 

Dialooist,  di-al'o-jlst,  t.  A speaker  in  a dialogue; 
also,  a writer  of  dialogues. 

Dialooistic,  di-al-o-jis'tik,  > a.  Having  the 

Dialogibtical,  di-al-o-jis'te-kal,)  form  of  a dia- 
logue. 

Dialooistically,  di-al-o-jis'te-kal-le,  ad.  In 
the  manner  of  a dialogue. 

Dialogize,  di-al'o-jize,  r.  n.  To  discourse  in  dia- 
logue. 

Dialogue,  di'a-log,  «.  {dialogos,  Gr.)  A conver- 
sation between  two  persons;  a literary  composition, 
or  port  of  a composition,  in  the  form  of  a conver- 
sation between  two  or  more  persona. 

DIAL-PLATE— DIAMORPRA. 


Dial-plate,  di'al-plate,  i.  The  plate  of  a dial  on 
which  the  lines  are  drawn  to  show  the  hours ; the 
| face  of  a clock  or  watch  on  which  the  hours  are 
marked. 

! Dialysis,  di*al 'e-sis,  (Greek.)  A mark  in  writ- 
ing or  printing,  consisting  of  two  points  plaoed 
over  one  of  two  vowels  to  dissolve  a diphthong,  or 
to  show  that  the  two  vowels  are  to  be  separated 
in  pronunciation.  In  Surgery,  solution  of  conti- 
nuity. In  Pathology,  exhaustion ; loss  of  strength. 
DlALYTA,  di-a-li'ta,  s.  (die,  twice,  and  alytos, 
bound,  Gr.  from  the  rings  of  the  abdomen,  which 
are  at  least  five  in  number. ) A genus  of  Dip- 
terous insects : Family,  Athericera. 

Diamantine,  di-a-man'tin,  o.  For  Adamantine. — 
Obsolete. 

Diameter,  di-am'e-tnr,  «.  (diamefros,  Gr.)  A 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  a circle,  and 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  its  diameter.  Any  point 
which  bisects  all  lines  drawn  through  a figure 
from  opposite  boundaries  is  called  a centre,  and, 
in  common  language,  any  line  drawn  through  that 
point  is  called  a diameter.  Thus,  the  circle,  the 
conic  sections,  the  sphere,  cube,  and  parallelepiped 
have  all  centres,  and,  by  analogy,  diameters. 
Diametral. — See  Diametrical. 

Diametbally.— See  Diametrically. 
Diametrical,  di-a-raet're-kal,  a.  Describing  a 
diameter ; observing  the  direction  of  a diameter ; 
direct. 

Diametrically,  di-a-met'tre-kal-le,  ad.  In  a dia- 
metrical direction ; directly. 

Diamond,  di'a-mund,  t.  (dhtmmt,  Ft.  adamot , 
unconquerable,  Gr.^  The  hardest  and  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  precious  stones,  the  primitive  crys- 
tal of  which  Lb  the  regular  octahedron,  each 
triangular  facet  of  which  is  sometimes  replaced 
by  six  secondary  triangles,  bounded  by  curved 
lines,  so  that  the  crystal  becomes  spheroidal  with 
forty-eight  facets.  It  reflects  all  the  light  folliug 
on  its  posterior  surface  at  an  angle  of  incidence 
greater  than  24°  18',  whence  its  great  brilliancy 
is  derived.  The  diamond  is  pure  carbon.  The 
largest  known  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil:  it  is  rough,  and  weighs  1180 
carats,  or  11  ounces  96  grains.  Supposing  the 
table  of  rates  at  which  diamonds  are  sold  appli- 
cable to  stones  above  a certain  size,  the  value  of 
this  magnificent  gem  would  be  £6,645,000;  but 
the  highest  price  ever  given  for  s single  diamond 
was  £150,000.  The  Pitt  diamond,  the  property 
of  the  King  of  the  French,  weighs  about  an  ounce, 
and  is  valued  at  £100,000.  Diamonds  are  either 
colourless  or  of  a yellowish,  bluish,  yellowish- 
green,  dove-brown,  or  rose-red  tinge. 

Were  wood  (C36  1123  033)  to  contiuae  to  decay  till 
all  tlie  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add  had  been  removed, 
carbon  (C25)  only  would  be  led.  If  the  carbon  should 
be  separated  in  a liquid,  or  in  such  situations  os  to 
allow  the  particles  to  arrange  themselves  freely,  it 
might  cry  statist*,  and  yield  the  diamond.—  Turner. 

1 tiumond- shaped,  in  Botany,  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  shaped  like  the  figure  of  a diamond  on 
a card. 

Diamonded,  di'a-mnnd-ed,  a.  Having  the  figure 
of  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram  or  rhombus. 
Diamond-hilted,  di'a-mund-hilt'ed,  a.  Having 
a hilt  set  with  diamonds. 

Diamorpha,  di-a-mawr'fa,  i.  ( diamorpho , I de- 
form, Gr.  in  reference  to  the  fruit  which  is  formed 
differently  and  contrary  to  the  rest  of  the  order.) 


DIAM0T0S18 — DIAPASON. 


A genus  of  plants,  with  small  white  flowers  dis- 
posed in  cymes:  Order,  Crussulttcca*. 

Diamotosib,  di-am-o-to'sis,  s.  (dia,  and  motor,  lint, 
Gr.)  The  introduction  of  lint  into  an  ulcer  or 
wound. 

Diana,  di-an'a,  e.  In  Roman  Mythology,  the  Latin 
name  of  the  virgin  goddess  of  the  chase.  She  was 
worshipped  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Ar- 
temis : the  sudden  deaths  of  women  were  attri- 
buted to  her  darts,  as  those  of  men  to  the  arrows 
of  Apollo.  She  was  invoked  as  Luc  in  a in  child- 
birth. In  later  times  the  name  became  confounded 
with  Hecate,  Proserpina,  and  Luna,  or  the  Moon. 
She  was  generally  represented  as  a healthy  active 
maiden  in  a hunters  dress,  with  a handsome  but 
robust  countenance.  She  had  temples  in  almost 
every  dty  of  note,  but  the  most  famous  was  that 
at  Ephesus.  She  was  the  reputed  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  sister  of  Apollo.  Tree 
oj  Duma,  a name  given  to  the  arborescent  form  ! 
of  the  crystalized  silver  which  becomes  sepa- 
rated when  mercury  is  put  into  a solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  Diana  monkey,  Cercopithecus 
Diana,  the  Sctnia  Duma  of  Uwueus,  or  Palatine 
monkey  of  Pennant,  an  African  species  of  the 
monkey,  so  named  from  the  crescent-shaped  band 
resembling  that  ornament  which  poets  and  my- 
thologists  assign  to  the  goddess  Diana.  It  is  very 
gentle,  and  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  with- 
out reckoning  the  tail,  which  is  about  two  feet  in 
length. 

Djanancasmus,  di-a-nan-kas'mus,  *.  The  redac- 
tion of  a dislocation. 

Dianathkkous,  di-an-a-tic'rus,  a.  ( dia , and  an- 
theroe,  flowery,  Gr.)  Having  two  anthers,  as  in 
Polanista  dian  therm. 

Diakchora,  di-an'ko-ra,  *.  A genus  of  fossil 
Conchifera,  the  shells  of  which  are  delicate,  ad- 
herent, regular,  symmetrical,  equilateral,  subar- 
ticujated,  and  inequivalve;  one  valve  hollowed 
within  and  convex  without,  the  other  flat;  the 
hinge  composed  of  two  distant  condyles. 

Dlandria,  di-an'dre-a,  $.  (die,  two,  and  aner,  an- 
droe,  a male  or  stamen,  Gr.)  One  of  the  Linmcon  1 
botanical  classes,  comprehending  those  plants 
which  have  two  stamens. 

Diandkian,  di-an'dro-an,)  a.  Having  two  sta- 

Diandboub,  di-an'drus,  ) mens;  belonging  to  >| 
the  class  Diandria. 

Dianeli.a,  di-a-nella,  $.  (dim.  of  Diana,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  species  being  found  in  tho  recesses  of 
forests  ) A genus  of  plants,  chiefly  Australian 
tuberous-rooted  perennial  herbs, with  blue  flowers:  i 
Order,  Liliacec. 

Dian  km  a,  di-a-ne'ma,  r.  (die,  two,  and  ncma,  a 
filament,  Gr.)  Having  two  filaments,  os  in  the  ! 
pectoral  rays  of  the  fish  Lonchiurus  dianema. 

Dl anti i us,  di-anVAua,  s.  (deoe,  divine,  and  anihoe, 
a flower,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  exquisite  fragrance  : 
and  neatness  of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants, 
including  the  pinks,  carnations,  and  sweet-williams : 
Order,  Caryopbyliacess. 

Diapason,  di-a-pa'son,  t.  (dia,  and  paeon,  of  all, 
Gr.)  In  Music,  the  interval  of  the  octave,  so 
called  because  it  includes  all  admitted  musical 
sounds.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  compass  of 
any  voice  or  instrument,  and  by  the  French  to  ex- 
press what  is  meant  by  the  term  concert-pitch. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began ; 
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From  harmony  to  harmony, 

Through  all  the  rompnea  of  the  notes  It  ran. 

The  diapason  closing  full  In  man.— Diyden. 

Diapedksis,  di-a-pe-de'sis,  i.  ( diapedao , I leap 
through,  Gr.)  The  transudation  or  escape  of 
blood  through  the  coats  of  a vessel. 

Dl  A PERSIA,  di-a-pen'ae-a,  ».  (the  indent  Greek 
name  of  the  plant  Sanidc.)  A genua  of  plants, 
consisting  of  small  tufted  American  herbs,  with 
salver- shaped  corollas  and  alternate  leaves:  Or- 
der, Dispenaiaoete. 

Diaper  bi  aceas,  di-a-pen-se-a'se-e,  «.  ( diapensia, 
one  of  the  genera,  Gr.)  A natural  order  of 
perigynous  Exogens,  belonging  to  the  Gential 
alliance  of  Lindlcy.  It  consists  of  prostrate  un- 
der-shrubs, with  densely- imbricated  leaves  and 
solitary  terminal  flowers;  the  calyx  consists  of 
five  sepals,  forming  a broken  whorl ; corolla  mo- 
nopctalous  and  regular;  five  stamens,  the  fila- 
ments rising  from  the  margin  of  the  tanas  of  the 
corolla;  anthers  two-celled;  ovary  superior  and 
three-cclled : natives  of  the  north  of  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Dlafkntk,  di-a-pen't«,  t.  (dia,  and  pente,  five,  Gr.) 
A miuic.il  term,  signifying  the  interval  of  a fifth. 

Diaper,  di'a-pur,  a.  ( Yprcs,  in  Flanders,  where  first 
manufactured,  whence  d’ Ye  pres,  corrupted  into 
diaper.)  A kind  of  ornamented  linen  used  for 
table-cloths  and  towels ; — p.  a.  to  variegate ; to 
diversify ; to  draw  flowers  on  clotlu 

Diaperid.e,  di-a-per'o-de,  t.  A tribe  of  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

Di  a pejus,  de-ap'e-ris,  $.  ( dis , and  aperddo,  I fix 
firmly,  Gr.?)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : 
Family,  Taxi  conies. 

Di  a niANBD,  di'a-faynd,  a.  (dia,  through,  and  phaino , 
1 show,  Gr.)  Transparent — Little  used. 

Diaphaneity,  di-a-fa-ne'e-te,  *.  In  Physics,  the 
property  of  affording  passage  to  the  rays  of  light; 
transparency. 

Diapilanic,  di-a-fan'ik,  a.  Having  power  to  trans- 
mit rays  of  light,  as  glass;  pellucid;  transparent; 
clear. 

Diapiiakous,  di-a-fa'nus,  a.  Transparent 

Diaphonics,  di-a-fon'iks,  t.  (dia,  and  phone,  a 
sound,  Gr.)  The  doctrine  of  refracted  sounds. 

Diaphora,  di-af o-ra,  $.  ( diaphoros , various,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cyperace®. 
Diaphoresis,  di-a-fo-re'ais,  t.  (diaphoresis,  dis- 
persion, Gr.)  Augmentatcd  perspiration  or  eli- 
mination of  the  humours  of  the  body  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin. 

Diaphoretic,  di-a-fo-ret'ik,  a.  ( diaphoreo , I carry 
through,  Gr.)  Sodorific,  causing  petspiration,  or 
rather  the  discharge  of  humours  through  the  skin 
in  an  imperceptible  manner;  having  the  power  to 
increase  perspiration. 

Diapiiorus,  di-af o-rus,  a.  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects : Family,  Sanystoma. 

Diaphragm,  di'a-from,  ».  ( diaphragma,  Gr.)  The 
midriff,  or  large  circular  muscular  organ  situated 
between  the  thorax  or  chest  and  the  abdomen, 
forming  a moveable  partition  between  these  two 
cavities.  Its  most  important  office  is  connected 
with  the  function  of  respiration,  being  the  princi- 
pal agent  both  in  enlarging  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax in  inspiration  and  extending  it  in  expiration, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  it  possesses,  in  common 
with  the  other  muscles,  of  alternate  contraction 
and  relaxation.  It  is  the  antagonist  of  the  ab~ 
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dominal  muscles  in  inspiration,  but  it  acts  with 
them  in  vomiting,  in  the  discharge  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  and  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  in 
assisting  the  expulsion  of  the  fertua  in  parturition.  i 
It  is  imperfectly  developed  in  birds,  and  does  not 
exist  in  the  lower  animals.  The  term  is  also  ap-  ! 
plied  to  the  straight  calcareous  plate  which  divides 
the  cavity  of  certain  shells  into  two  parts. 

Diaphragmatic,  di-a-fru-inat'ik,  a.  Phrenic; 
pertaining  to  the  diaphragm. 

Diaphragmatitis,  di-a-frag-ma-ti'tw,*.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  diaphragm,  or  of  its  peritoneal  coats. 

DlAPllTHORA,  di-aflAo-ra,  f.  ( diaphtheira,  I cor- 
rupt, Gr.)  In  Pathology,  the  corruption  of  any 
part. 

Diaphysia,  di-a-fe'sis,  1.  (Greek.)  Interstice;  1 
the  state  of  growing  between.  In  Anatomy,  a 
term  applied  to  the  body,  or  central  portion  of  1 
the  long  bones.  By  some  botanists  it  is  used  to  j 
designate  the  nodi  of  the  grasses,  and  by  others,  I 
more  correctly,  the  interstices  or  portions  of  the 
culms  between  the  nodes. 

Diaplabis,  di-a-pla'sis,  «.  (Greek.)  The  replacing 
of  a luxated  or  fractured  bone  in  its  proper  situs  ! 
tion. 

Diapnoe,  di-ap'no-e,  a.  (Greek.)  A gentle  per-  j 
spiratioo  or  breathing  moisture  through  the  skin. 

Diapnotic,  di-ap-not'ik,  t.  ( diapnoe,  respiration,  1 
Gr.)  In  Materia  Medico,  applied  to  remedies  ' 
which  operate  by  promoting  gentle  imperceptible  j 
perspiration. 

Diapuia,  di-ap'ro-a,  s.  A genus  of  Hyincnopterous  ! 
insects:  Family,  Pupivora. 

Dlafyesib,  di-a-pi-e'sis,  «.  (Greek.)  The  process  j 
of  suppuration. 

Diariuikna,  di-ar-re'na,  l.  (dis,  two,  and  arrhena,  | 
a mole,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  North  j j 
America:  Order,  Graminaoc®. 

PlARRHERA,  di-ar-re'ra,  ».  (dis,  two,  and  ttrren,  a • 
male,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Nortli  American  plants:  j 
Order,  Graminacc®. 

Diarriietic,  di-ar-ret'ik,  a.  Promoting  evacua-  ’ 
tion  by  stool ; purgative. 

Dlarrhodomeli,  di-ar-ro-domVli,s.  (dia,  rAodow,  l 
a rose,  and  melt,  honey,  Gr.)  A composition  of  , 
the  juice  of  roses,  scamroony,  agaric,  pepper,  and 
honey. 

Diarrhoea,  di-ar-re'a,  a ( diarreo , I purge,  Gr.) 

A purging  or  flux  of  the  bowels,  generally  pro- 
duced from  food  or  drink  of  too  stimulating  a 
nature,  or  from  overloading  the  stomach.  Water,  j 
tainted  with  living  or  dead  ammalcul**,  is  a com-  ! 
mon  cause  of  diarrhcco.  The  species  of  Diarrhoea  . 
are — D.  crttptdoso,  ( crapula,  surfeit,  Lat.,)  by 
ingurgitation ; D.  biliosa,  bilious ; D.  mucosa, 
muoous;  D.  lienterica,  lienary,  when  the  food 
passes  off  unchanged;  D.  caliaea,  cteliac  passion, 
when  the  food  passes  off  in  a white  liquid  state 
like  chyle ; D.  verminosa,  from  worms. 

Diarthrodial,  di-nr-lAro'de-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
diarthrosis;  having  free  motion  in  the  articula- 
tions of  the  joints. 

Dlakthrosis,  di-ar-lAro'sis,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, a moveable  joint;  an  articulation  admitting 
of  motion  in  various  directions. 

Diary,  di'a-re,  s.  (dies,  a day,  Lat.)  A note-book 
in  which  the  occurrences  of  each  day  is  written. 

It  is  commonly  used  to  signify  a register  of  occur- 
rences in  which  the  writer  had  a personal  share, 
or  which  have  at  least  come  in  some  manner  under 
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his  ovrn  observation  by  having  happened  in  his 
time. 

DlASCHlSX,  di-aaTtizm,  > t.  ( diatchizo , I cleave, 

Diaschisma,  di-as-kis'ma,)  Gr.)  In  Mosic,  an 
interval  consisting  of  a minor  semitone  or  diesis. 

DIA8C1LLIUM,  di-a-sil'le-nm,  t.  (dia,  and  skilla , 
the  squill,  Gr.)  A preparation  of  oxymel  and 
vinegar  of  squills. 

DIA8PA8IA,  di-as-pa'se-a,  1.  (diaspasis,  a polling 
asunder,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tho  segments  of  the 
corolla,  which  ia  solver-shaped,  with  a five-ported 
tube.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land : Order,  Goodeniacese. 

1)1  A spore,  di'  as  -pore,  s.  ( diaspeiro , I scatter, 

! Gr.)  A mineral  occurring  massive  in  slightly 
curvilinear  laminae,  of  a shining  pearly  lustre  and 
greenish-grey  colour;  also,  in  cellular  masses, 

I constituted  of  Blender  crystals  of  a pearly  lustre, 
which  intercept  each  other  in  every  direction : 
when  exposed  to  beat  in  a matrass  it  decripitates 
violently,  is  dispersed,  (hence  its  name,)  and  splits 
into  small  white  brilliant  scales.  It  consists  of 
alnmina  and  water,  and  in  some  specimens  mixed 
with  from  8 to  7 per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Diastaltic,  di-a-stal'tik,  a.  (Greek)  Dilated; 
noble ; bold ; an  epithet  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
certain  intervals  in  music. 

Diastase,  di-as'tase,  s.  (dia,  and  istemi,  I set,  Gr.) 
A peculiar  vegetable  principle,  analogous  to  gluten, 
generated  during  the  germination  of  barley,  wheat, 
&c.  The  amount  of  diastase  in  malted  grain 
is  not  more  than  1 -500th  part.  It  is,  however, 
by  the  action  of  this  small  portion  that  the  starch 
of  the  barley  is  converted  into  sugar  in  the  first 
stage  of  brewing,  preparatory  to  the  fermentation 
by  which  ale  or  malt  spirits  is  obtained. 

Diastasis,  di-as-tas'is,  *.  (Greek)  literally,  dis- 
location; division;  separation.  In  Surgical  Pa- 
thology, the  separation  of  two  bones  previously  in 
contact,  or  of  the  pieces  of  a fractured  bone. 

Diastem,  di'a-stem,  9.  (diastema,  Gr.)  In  An- 
cient Music,  a simple  interval  as  distinguished 
from  a compound  one. 

Diastema,  di-aa-te'ma,  s.  (Greek)  In  Zoology, 
the  space  which  occurs  in  the  dentition  of  animals 
when  the  canine  teeth  are  wanting,  as  in  the  Ro- 
dentia ; a fissure  or  longitudinal  aperture. 

Note— Tho  following  compounds  connected  with  dia- 
stema, a fissure,  Or.,  are  used  by  Ureshet  for  organic 
deviation#  or  monstrosities,  characterised  by  a longi- 
tudinal dirision  or  fissure  of  the  part ; as,  1 Hastemato- 
IWrirt,  of  the  vagina ; diastema foceiJtaUa.  of  the  brain ; 
diiftematooudiu,  of  the  trunk  of  the  body ; diastemato- 
ebtiiui.  of  the  lip  ; dLutematocrania,  of  the  skull ; dio- 
rt»  f»uil.xy.diur  of  the  bladder ; diiistematop' of  the 
pa  rifles  of  the  belly;  diastematoolottia.  of  the  tongue; 
ditstematopnafkia,  of  the  jaw* ; dicutematometria,  of  the 
womb;  dfisUmatojiylM,  of  the  pelvis;  duutcmatoraMa, 
of  the  spine  ; diastcmnlorkmia,  of  the  noso ; diutemato- 
stojA/vi.  of  the  uvula ; of  the  ster- 

num ; diastematria,  of  the  intestinal  canal;  diastema- 
tsu,  of  the  mesial  line  of  the  body. 

Diastole,  di-aa'to-le,  9.  (duistello,  1 separate,  Gr.) 
The  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  In 
Grammar,  the  extension  of  a syllable,  or  a figure 
by  which  a syllable  naturally  short  is  made  long. 

Diastopora,  di-as-top  o-ra,  1.  (diastisso,  I separate 
by  points,  and  jyorot,  a pore,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
) Corallines,  in  which  the  cells  are  rather  tubular, 

(with  rounded  openings  disposed  irregularly  in  ver- 
tical rows  on  one  face  of  a hunellifonn,  irregular, 
and  variously  disposed  polypiaria:  Subclass,  Poly- 
piaria  Merabranace*. 
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Diaktremma,  di-as-trem'ma,  > 9.  (diatbypko,  I i 

Dla strophe,  di-as'tro-fe,  f turn  aside,  Gr.) 

A distortion  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Diabtrodox,  di-as'tro-doks,  9.  ( dia , and  nsfron,  a 
star,  and  darn,  glory,  Gr.)  The  name  given  to  a 
machine  for  displaying  the  glory  of  the  starry  fir- 
mament. 

Dia&TYLE,  di'as-tile,  9.  (dia,  and  stylos,  a column, 
Gr.)  In  Architecture,  that  mode  of  intercolum- 
niation  in  the  arrangement  of  pillars,  where  the  1 
space  between  the  columns  consists  of  three,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  four  diameters. 

Diastyllis,  di-as-til'lia,  9.  A genus  of  Decapod 
Crustaceans  of  the  crab  kind,  found  on  the  coasts  : 
of  Florida  and  Georgia. 

Diaterkticus,  di-a-ter-et'e-kus,  9.  (diatereo,  I pre- 
serve, Gr.)  A medicine  which  preserves  health 
and  prevents  disease. 

Diatksaauon,  di-a-tes'sa-ron,  s.  ( dia,  and  tessaru, 
four,  Gr.)  In  Greek  Music,  the  interval  of  a third. 

DlATHKRMAL,  <li-a-Mer'mal,  > a.  (dia,  and 

Diathermatous,  di-a-fAer'ma-tus,)  therme , heat, 
Gr.)  A term  applied  to  such  transparent  bodies 
which  suffer  the  radiation  of  heat  to  pass  through 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  rock  salt,  &c. 

Diatheses,  di-a-fAc'sia,  1.  (diatithemi,  I depose,  Gr.) 

In  Pathology,  a certain  state  of  constitution  by 
which  a person  is  predisposed  to  particular  diseases. 

Diatomace.e,  di-a-to-nm'se-e,  «.  (diatoma,  one  of 
the  genera.)  An  order  of  minute  Algs,  consist- 
ing of  crystaline  fragmentary  bodies,  generally 
bounded  by  rigbt  lines — rarely  included  in  curve 
lines — fiat,  stiff,  and  brittle,  usually  nestling  in 
slime,  uniting  into  various  forms,  and  then  sepa- 
rating again.  ‘ They  seem  to  form  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  vegetable  and  animu)  kingdoms.  Their 
regular  form,  and  the  power  of  separating  into 
distinct  particles,  which  most  of  them  have,  are 
almost  as  much  the  attributes  of  the  mineral  os 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  Agardb 
includes  them  among  plants;  Kiitzing  asserts 
that  their  life  ia  as  much  animal  as  vegetable.’ — 
LindJey. 

Diatomous,  di'a-to-mua,  a.  (dia,  and  temno,  I 
cleave.)  In  Mineralogy,  having  crystals  with  une 
distinct  diagonal  cleavage. 

Diatom,  di-at'o-ni,  s.  (dia,  and  tonos,  an  exten- 
sion, Gr.)  In  ancient  Architecture,  a (ertu  ap- 
plied when  the  angle  stones  of  a wall,  wrought 
with  two  faces  and  stretching  beyond  the  stones 
both  above  and  below,  make  a good  bend  or  tie  to 
the  work 

Diatonic,  di-a-ton'ik,  a (din,  and  tonos,  a tone, 
Gr.)  In  Music,  the  dinUmic  is  the  natural  scale 
of  music  proceeding  by  degrees,  and  including 
both  tones  and  semitones.  It  includes  the  inter- 
vals formed  by  the  natural  notes,  as  well  ns  those 
produced  iu  the  transposition  of  the  natural 

Diatribe,  di'a-tribe,  s.  (Greek.)  A continued 
discourse  or  disputation. 

Diatribist,  di-at're-hist,  1.  One  who  prolongs 
his  discourse  or  discussion. 

Diavoletti,  di-a-vol-let'te,  s.  An  Itidian  name 
for  lozenges  made  of  cocoa  and  the  most  pungent 
aromatics,  to  excite  venereal  desire. 

Diazenetic,  di-a-zc-net'ik,  a.  (diazeygnymi,  1 
separate,  Gr.)  In  ancient  Greek  Music,  a term 
applied  to  the  tone  disjoining  two  fourths,  one  on 
each  aide,  and  which,  when  joined  to  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  made  a fifth. 
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DtAZoMA,  di-n-zo'ina,  t.  (dia,  and  toma,  a cincture, 
Gr.)  In  ancient  Architecture,  a terra  used  for 
the  landing  and  resting  places  which  encircled 
the  amphitheatre,  at  different  heights,  like  so 
many  bands.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Atidia, 
in  which  the  species  dispose  themselves  circularly 
or  in  rays,  often  sufficiently  regularly  disposed 
round  a centre,  so  as  to  form  one  or  more  stelli- 
form  systems,  imbedded  in  a horizontal  gelatinous 
mass. 

Diazoeter,  di-a-zoa'tur,  t.  (Greek.)  The  twelfth 
lumber  vertebra,  so  termed  from  its  corresponding 
to  the  waistband  of  the  human  figure  or  dress. 

Hi  hum:,  dib'bl,  $.  A pointed  instrument  for  making 
holes  with  in  the  ground,  in  the  process  of  plant- 
ing;— e.  n,  in  Angling,  to  nibble; — p.  a.  to  plant 
with  a dibble. 

Di  ruler.  dib'blnr,  t.  One  who  makes  holes  in  the 
ground  to  receive  seed. 

Dirolia,  dib-o'le-a,  t.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  head  is 
sunk  in  the  thorax  and  the  posterior  tibue,  ter- 
minated by  a forked  spine  : Family,  Cyclica. 

Dirothri,  dib-otfe'ri,  > $.  (di*,  twice,  and 

I >1110111  ui  ANS,  dib-oM'rc-anr,)  bothrion,  a pit,  Gr.) 
A division  of  the  Entozoo,  including  those  tape- 
worms of  the  family  Bothriocephala  which  have 
not  more  than  two  pits  or  fosse  on  the  bead. 

Dirothrtorhtnchcs,  di-boM-re-o-ring'kus,  1. 
(dir,  bolhros,  a pit,  and  rhynchos , a snout,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Kntozoa,  in  which  the  summit  of  the 
head  is  famished  with  two  little  trunks  or  tenta- 
cula,  bristled  with  hooks. 

Din  Ranchi  a,  di-braag'ke-a,  a.  (dir,  two,  and 
bmncAia,  gills,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Latreillo 
to  a class  of  the  Cirripedes,  comprehending  such 
as  hare  their  respiratory  organs  in  two  leaf-liko 
expansions. 

Dihkanchiata,  di-brangTce-ay-t*,)  s.  An  order 

DinuAKClil atks,  di-brang'ke-ayts,  f oftheCepha- 
1o|kx1s,  including  such  os  are  furnished  with  two 
gills,  have  three  distinct  hearts,  an  apparatus  for 
secreting  and  discharging  an  inky  fluid,  with 
never  more  than  ten  anna  set  with  acetabulte. 

Dins tone,  dib'stonc,  s.  A little  stone  which  chil- 
dren throw  at  another  stone. 

DlCACmr,  de-kas'e-te,  *.  ( dicacitns , Lat)  Pert- 
ness ; much  talk,  as  prating. — Seldom  used. 

As  every  one  had  something  to  say  to  Perry,  so  Ferry 

had  something  to  say  to  every  one ; and  this  gave  a sort 

»!  petulant  dioacity  to  his  repartees.— Grata. 

DlCELUB,  di-ac'lus,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Carabhhc. 

Dictum,  di-se'uin,  t.  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Cinnyridc,  or  Sun-birds,  natives  of 
the  Indian  and  Australian  islands. 

Dicalyx,  di-kal'iks,  s.  (dir,  double,  and  kalyx,  a 
calyx,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  calyx  being  calcu- 
lated by  bractcas,  which  assume  the  appearance  of 
an  outer  calyx.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
trees,  natives  of  Java  and  Cochin-China:  Order, 
Poinaceae. 

DlCARYUM,  di-ka're-um,  1.  (dir,  double,  and  ka- 
ryon,  a nut,  Gr.  from  the  drupe  containing  two 
nuts.)  A genus  of  South  American  trees,  with 
opposite  loaves  and  terminal  panniclcs,  or  axillary 
racemes  of  flowers  : Order,  Strychnacesc. 

Dicast,  di'kast,  #.  ( dikase , Gr.)  In  ancient  Greece, 
an  office  answering  nearly  to  our  juryman. 

Du’astkuium,  di-kaa-tcre-um,  r.  ( dike , justice, 
&20 
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Gr.)  In  ancient  Architecture,  the  name  of  a 
tribunal  in  the  city  of  Athens. 

Dies,  disc,  «.  plu,  of  Die.  Also  a game  with  dice ; 
— p.  n.  to  play  a game  with  dice. 

Dice-box,  dWbox,  s.  A box  from  which  dioe  ere  ! 
thrown  in  gaming. 

Dice-coal,  dise'kole,  «.  A local  name  for  cubical 
coal. 

Dicbphalocs,  di-eefa-las,  a.  ( di» , twice,  and  , 
kephale,  a head,  Gr.)  Having  two  heads  on  one  I 
body. 

Dicer,  di'sur,  ».  A player  at  dice. 

Dicera,  dis'e-ra,  t.  (dit,  double,  and  kerns,  a horn, 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  anthers  being  terminated  by 
two  bristles.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
shrubs  and  trees  with  laurel-like  leaves : Order, 
Tiliaoes. 

Dickrandria,  dis-er-an'dre-a,  s . ( dir , feernr,  a horn,  I 
and  androt , a male,  from  the  anthers  being  two-  1 
homed,  each  of  the  cells  being  spurred  at  the  top.)  j 
A genus  of  Labiate  plants : Order,  Lamiacear. 

Diceras,  dis'e-ras,  t.  (dtr,  and  kertu , a horn,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  fossil  shells,  found  in  the  lower  green 
sand  and  upper  oolite,  and  thus  named  from  hav-  1 
mg  two  prominent  spiral  umbones,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  two  twisted  horns. 

Dicerata,  dis-c-ra'ta,  ) 1.  (dir,  and  femur,  a horn. 

Dicerates,  dis'e-rmyts,)  Gr.)  A name  given  by  | 
Blainville  to  a family  of  Molluaca,  comprehending 
such  gasteropoda  as  have  the  bead  furnished  with 
two  tentacula. 

Dicerma,  dis-er'ma,  1.  (dit,  twice,  and  ertnn,  a 
rop,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  calyx  being  propped 
y two  bracteas.)  A genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
consisting  of  shrubs  with  trifoliate  leaves  and  pur- 
ple or  yellow  flowers : Suborder,  Papilionaoea*. 

Diceros,  dis'e-ros,  r.  (dir,  and  keros,  a bom,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Lizardsof  the  Cbamelionid®,  or  Charoe- 
lion  family.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  front  of  the 
male  being  produced  into  two  compressed  squa- 
mose  boms. 

Dicii,  ditsh,  r.  a.  This  word  seems  corrupted  from 
dit , for  do  it — Obsolete. 

Rich  men  sin  and  I eat  root ; 

Much  good  dick  thy  good  heart,  Apcmantu*  — 

tfftofea. 

Diciletas,  di-ke'te,  r.  A subdivision  of  the  Ap- 
terous insects,  consisting  of  two  families,  tbo  Athe- 
ricern  and  the  Pupipara,  the  first  of  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sneking-tnbe  being  contained 
within  the  proboscis,  and  the  terminal  joint  of  the 
antennae  being  usually  patelliform.  Both  families 
have  two  setae  to  the  proboscis. 

Diciiki.es,  di-kc'lcs,  a.  (dir,  and  cheiloi,  a lip,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Laniel- 
li  cornea.  • 

Dichelesticm,  di-ke-Wte-um,  $.  (dir,  and  cJudlos, 
a lip,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Psccilopodous  Crustaceans, 
with  narrow  elongated  bodies,  slightly  dilated  be- 
fore, and  composed  of  seven  segments:  Family, 

Si  phonos toma. 

Dichills,  dik-ilns,  #.  (dtr,  twice,  and  cheilot,  a 
lip,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  calyx  being  two-lip- 
ped.) A genns  of  Leguminous  subshrubs,  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Suborder,  Papilionacere. 

DlCHOBUNK,  dik'o-bunc,  r.  A genus  of  small 
fossil  quadrupeds,  differing  from  the  Anoplothcrc* 
and  Xiphodons  in  having  two  small  and  slender 
toes  on  each  foot,  at  the  side  of  the  two  larger 
ones.  They  occur  in  tertiary  rocks,  near  Paris. 
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Dichondra,  dik-on'dra,  s.  (dis,  and  chondros , a 
, grain,  Gr.  in  reference  to  its  double  capsule.)  A 
genus  of  creeping  downy  herbs;  Order,  Convol- 
| vulacex. 

■ DlCllORlZANDRA.  dik-o-re-zan'dra,  s.  ( dis , charts. 
j rcpnrately,  and  aner  amlros , a male,  in  reference 
| to  the  separation  of  the  two  anthers  upon  which 
j the  char..<ltr  of  the  genus  depends.)  A genua  of 
‘ plants:  Order,  Couimelynaceae. 

D'CHOSPORJLM,  dik  o-spo're-um,  s.  ( dicha , double, 
and  spora,  a seed,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Fungi ; Or- 
der, Gasterotnycetes. 

Dichotomakia,  dik-o-to-ma're-a,  a.  ( dichoiomos , 
divided  into  two  parts,  Gr.)  A genus  of  membra- 
neous Corallines,  originating  in  a short  simple  atom, 
and  terminating  in  compressed  dichotomous  rami- 
fications, rounded  at  the  extremity:  Family,  Co- 
ral linctc. 

Dichotomize,  dik-ot'o-mize,  v.  n.  To  separate 
into  pairs. 

Dichotomous,  dik-ot'o-mus,  a.  (dichotomos,  Gr.) 
Occurring  in  pairs,  as  the  veins  of  some  ferns  and 
the  nervurea  in  the  wings  of  certain  insects ; re- 
peatedly bifurcated. 

Dichotomy,  dik-otVme,  s.  An  artificial  arrange- 
ment of  natural  objects  into  pairs.  In  Botany, 
branching  by  constant  forking,  sb  when  the  stem 
or  vein  of  a plant  divides  into  two  branches,  each 
branch  dividing  into  two  0 tilers,  and  so  on. 

Dichroism,  dik'ro-izm,  s.  (dis,  chroma,  colour,  Gr.) 
In  Optica,  the  property  of  appearing  tinder  two 
distinct  colours,  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
light  is  transmitted  through  a body,  as  in  the  ran- 
riate  of  palladium,  which  appears  of  a deep  red 
colour  along  the  axis,  and  of  a lively  green  when 
viewed  in  a transverse  direction. 

Dicing* house,  dise'ing-bows,  a.  A bouse  where 
dice  is  played ; a gaming-house. 

Dickens,  dik'ens,  (derivation  uncertain.)  An 
adverbial  exclamation  used  by  some  of  our  old 
writers,  synonymous  with  the  devil. 

Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock  f 

1 cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is  my 

husband  had  him  of. — Shots. 

Dicker,  dik'kur,  s.  (probably  from  deka,  ten,  Gr.) 
In  old  authors,  the  number  or  quantity  of  ten, 
particularly  ten  hides  or  skins;  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  other  things,  as  a dicker  of  gloves,  &c. 

Dick  son  1 a,  dik-so'ne-a,  *.  (in  honour  of  Mr.  James 
Dickson.)  A genus  of  Ferns:  Order,  Polypo- 
dacete. 

Diclidanthera,  dik-le-dan-Jfte'ra,  s.  ( diklis , 
double  doors,  and  anthera,  an  anther,  Gr.  in  re- 
ference to  the  anthers  dehiscing  by  two  valves.) 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  small  shrubs  or 
trees,  with  hardwood  and  elongated,  often  pendu- 
lous, branches;  thick  petiolate  leaves,  and  race- 
mose braeteate  flowers  with  cream-coloured  co- 
rollas, which  become  purplish  on  drying — natives 
of  Brazil : Order,  Kbenaccse. 

Diclinous,  dik'le-nus,  «.  In  Botany,  applied  to  a 
plant  which  lias  its  sexes  in  distinct  flowers. — 
Obsolete. 

Dicliptera,  dik-lip'te-m,  r.  (dis,  and  He  to,  I shnt, 
Gr.  from  the  fruit  being  composed  of  two  valves.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Acanthacea?. 

OlCOCCOUB,  di-kok'kns,  a.  (dis,  and  kokkos , a berry, 
Gr.)  Two-grained;  consisting  of  two  cohering 
grains  or  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each. 

I Vc/ttOPHUE,  di-kol'o-fus,  a (dicha,  separately,  and 
St? 

lophos,  a crest,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Wading-birds,  fn 
which  the  crown  of  the  head  is  furnished  with  a 
tuft  of  feathers  which  spreads  in  two  directions— 
hence  the  name. 

DicoRPUB,  di-kawr'fe,  t.  (dis,  and  korphe,  a vertex, 
Gr.  in  reference  to  the  two  horns  on  the  top  of  the 
fruit.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Madagascar: 
Order,  Hamamelidacwe. 

Dicotyledon,  di-ko-te-le'dun,  s.  (dis,  and  kotyle- 
don,  a seed-leaf,  or  lobe,  Gr.)  A plant  which 
has  cotyledons  or  seminal  leaves. 

DicoTYLEDONEiK,  di-ko-te-le-do'uc-e,^  «.(rfi.«,two, 

Dicotyledon! a,  ili-ko-tc-le-do'ne-a,  > and  iofy- 

Dicotyledons,  di-ko-te-le'duns,  ) ledon,  a 

seed-leaf,  or  lobe,  Gr.)  Exogens,  one  of  the 
names  given  by  botanists  to  the  first  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  vegetable  kingdom ; so  termed  from 
the  embryo  having  two  opposite  cotyledons,  or, 
when  more,  disposed  in  a whorl ; the  stem  is  in- 
creased by  external  layers,  with  an  evident  dis- 
tinction between  bark  and  wood ; the  leaves  are 
traversed  by  branch  veins,  and  the  parts  of  the 
flower  very  commonly  disposed  in  a quinary  num- 
ber. The  plumule  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  cotyledons;  the  in- 
ferior end  of  the  embryo  is  elongated  into  a radicle, 
and  docs  not  contain  any  secondary  radicle  in  its  J 
substance. — See  Exogeiis  and  Botany. 
Dicotyledonous,  di-ko-te-le'do-nus,  a.  Having  ! 
two  seed-leaves. 

Dicotyles,  di-kot'e-les,  $.  The  Peccaries,  a genus 
of  hogs  which  have  the  grinder  and  incisor  teeth 
very  similar  to  the  domesticated  hogs,  but  their 
canines  are  like  those  of  ordinary  quadrupeds, 
and  do  not  project  from  the  mouth.  They  have 
no  tail,  and  are  without  an  external  toe  on  the 
hinder  feet.  In  their  mode  of  living  they  re- 
semble the  common  pig. 

DicilKUS,  dik're-us,  0.  (dikroos,  double-headed, 
Gr.)  Bifid ; cloven. 

Dicrania,  di-kra'ne-a,  s.  (dikranos,  having  two 
prongs,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
natives  of  Brazil : Family,  Lamellicomes. 

DlCRANOCEHUS,  dik-ra-nos'e-rus,  t.  ( dikranos , 
forked,  and  keros,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  Antelope  family,  in 
which  the  horns  are  greatly  compressed,  rough, 
with  an  anterior  process,  and  the  point  undnating 
backwards,  placed  upon  the  orbits,  and  impending 
over  the  eyes ; tail  very  short ; structure  cervine ; 
facial  line  convex. 

Dicranoura,  dik-ra-now'ra,  s.  (dikranos,  having 
two  prongs,  and  crura,  a tail,  Gr.  from  the  pos- 
terior of  the  caterpillar  being  forked.)  A genus 
of  Lepidopterous  insects : Family,  Nocturna. 

DlCBOlT,  > dik'royt,  s.  A mineral  of  a blue  colour 

Dichoite,)  and  shining  lustre.  It  is  likewise 
called  iolite.  It  is  the  prismatic  quartz  of  Mohs. 

It  occurs  in  granite  and  gneiss,  and  consists  of 
silica  50,  alumina  30,  magnesia  1 1 , oxide  of  iron 
5,  with  a trace  of  manganese. 

DlCROMATIC,  di-kro-mat'ik,  a.  (dis,  and  chroma, 
colour,  Gr.)  Having  two  colours ; produdng  two  j 
colours. 

DICROTIC,  di-krot'ik,  a.  (dis,  and  kroyo,  I strike, 
Gr.)  In  Pathology,  applied  to  a pulse  which, 
when  felt,  conveys  the  sensation  of  a double  pulsa- 
tion. 

DiCRURiNuE,  dik-ru're-ne,  s.  (dientrus,  one  of  the 
genera.)  The  Drongo  Shrikes,  a subfamily  of  ; 
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birds.  They  are  fly-catchers,  having  tno  bi/I 
much  compressed,  and  the  mouth  furni&hea  * .lh 
very  stiff  long  bristles. 

DlCRURUS,  dik-ru'ros,  ».  ( dia , and  (turn,  a tail,  Gr. 
from  its  forked  tail  ) A genus  of  birds,  type  of 
the  Dicrurintc,  or  Drongo  Shrikes. 

Dictamnl’8,  dik-tam'nus,  t.  (an  ancient  name  of 
what  is  supposed  to  bo  Orgonum  dichimnus.)  Bas- 
tard, false,  or  white  Dittany,  a genus  of  strong 
smelling  herbs,  with  impiri -pinnate  extipulate 
leaves,  having  four  or  six  pair  of  exserrulate  leaflets, 
full  of  pellucid  dots;  flowers  in  terminal  racemes: 
Order,  Rutace®. 

Dictate,  dik'tate,  r.  a.  ( dicto , Lit.)  To  tell  with 
authority;  to  deliver,  as  an  order,  command,  or 
direction ; to  order  or  instruct  what  is  to  be  said 
or  written ; to  suggest ; to  admonish ; to  direct 
by  impulse  on  the  mind ; — 9.  a ride  or  maxim 
delivered  with  authority ; prescription  ; precept ; 
suggestion ; rulo  or  direction  suggested  to  the 
mind. 

Dictation,  dik-ta'shun,  t.  The  act  or  practice  of 
dictating  or  preserving. 

Dictator,  dik-ta'tur,  t.  (Latin.)  One  who  dic- 
tates ; one  whose  credit  or  authority  enables  him 
to  direct  the  conduct  or  opinion  of  others ; one 
invested  with  absolute  authority.  In  ancient 
Rome,  a magistrate,  created  in  times  of  exigence 
and  distress,  and  invested  with  unlimited  power. 
He  had  authority  to  raise  or  disband  troops,  and 
to  make  war  or  peace,  and  that  without  consulting 
either  the  senate  or  people.  He  remained  in  office 
six  montlis. 

Dictatorial,  dik-ta-to're-nl,  a.  Relating  to  a 
dictator ; absolute  ; unlimited  ; uncontrollable ; 
authoritative ; confident ; dogmatical ; overbear- 
ing ; imperious. 

Dictatorship,  dik-ta'tur-ship,  s.  The  office  of  a 
dictator ; the  term  of  a dictator’s  office ; autho- 
rity; imperiousness;  dogmatism. 

DrcTATORY,  dik-ta'tur-c,  a.  Overbearing;  dog- 
matical. 

Dictatrix,  dik-ta'triks,  9.  A female  who  dictates 
or  commands. 

Dictatuke,  dik-ta'ture,  1.  The  office  of  a dictator; 
dictatorship ; absolute  authority ; the  power  that 
dictates. 

J Diction,  dik'shun,  9.  ( dictio , Ijit.)  Expression  of 
j ideas  by  words ; style ; language ; manner  of  ex- 
pression. 

Dictionary,  dik'shun-a-ro,  1.  ( dictivnarium,  Lat) 
A collection  of  all  the  words  in  a language,  or  be- 
longing to  any  particular  branch  of  science  or  art, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  peculiar 
significations  attached.  The  term  lexicon  is  pro- 
perly applied  to  a dictionary  which  merely  defines 
words.  Dictionaries  of  facts  or  things  are  of  two 
kinds — the  one  being  devoted  to  separate  or  single 
brauches  of  science,  art,  or  literature ; the  other 
embraces  the  wheb  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
to  which  the  name  if  elopedia,  or  encyclopedia,  is 
given. — The  ]>resent  effort  is  the  first  attempt  in 
any  language  to  combine  the  lexicon  and  cyclo- 
pedia, so  as  to  form  an  etymological  and  pronounc- 
ing dictionary,  explanatory  of  facts  as  well  as  words. 
; Dictum,  dik'tum,  a.  (Latin,  something  said.)  A 
word  used  iu  common  language  to  signify  the 
arbitrament  of  X judge. 

DlCTTOCtiA,  dik-ti'o-ka,  9.  A genus  of  fossil  In- 
fusoria from  the  Polierchiefer  of  Oran 
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Du’TYOG  KNS,  dik-te-o’jcns,  9.  (diklyon,  a net,  Gr.  | 
from  the  reticulated  nature  of  the  leaves.)  A 
name  given  by  Lindlcy  to  a class  of  plants  hold- 
ing, ns  he  considers,  an  intermediate  station  be- 
tween the  Endogcns  and  the  Kxogens,  in  which 
the  leaves  are  net- veined  and  deciduous,  and  the 
root  of  the  wood  in  a solid  concentric  circle. 

Dictyoloma,  dik-te-o-lo'ma,  9.  (dUctyon,  a net, 
and  Anna,  a fringe,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  seeds 
being  expanded  on  the  back  into  a narrow  wing.) 

A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  and  having  the 
flowers  axillary  and  terminal,  and  variously  dis- 
posed ; the  male  and  female  sometimes  intermixed, 
and  sometimes  on  different  branches,  and  in  other 
cases  on  different  trees : Order,  Rutacete. 

Dicttophyllia,  dik-to-o-fil'le-a,  9.  ( diktyon,  a 
net,  and  phythm,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
corals,  the  cells  of  which  are  separated  by  parti- 
tions denticulated  on  both  sides,  and  the  calca- 
reous polyparium  deeply  reticulated  on  the  surface. 

Dictyopiiyllcm,  dik-te-o-fe'lum,  9.  ( diktyon,  a 
net,  and  pbjUon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
plants,  regarded  as  a fern,  with  rudely  reticulated  ! 
leaves : one  species  is  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
of  Liverpool,  and  another  in  the  oolitic  shales  of 
the  coasts  of  Yorkshire. 

Dictyoptera,  dik-te-op'tcr-a,  9.  (diktyon,  a net, 
and  ptervn,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleop-  [ 
terous  insects,  belonging  to  the  section  Malaco- 
dermi:  Tribe,  Cerbrionid®. 

DICTY08PH.ERIA,  dik-te-o-sfc're-a,  9.  (diktyon,  and 
tphaira,  a sphere,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Alga?,  be-  , 
longing  to  the  tribe  Ualymedid® : Order,  Confer 
vacca*. 

DlCTTOgYPHOX,  dik-te-o-si'fon,  1.  ( diktyon , Gr.  and  ! 
sypho,  a pipe,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Fuci:  Suborder, 
Halserasa. 

DlCTYOTA,  dik-te-o'ta,  9.  ( diktyon,  and  ous,  oti$,  an 
ear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fuci,  type  of  the  tribe  1 
Dictyotid®. 

Dictyothkon,  dik-te-o  Me'on,  9.  (diktyon,  a net,  j 
and  tithemi,  I place,  Gr.)  A term  in  ancient  Ar-  j 
cbitecture  for  masonry  worked  like  network;  also, 
lattioe-work  for  admitting  light  and  air. 

Dictyotid.®,  dik-te-ot'te-de,  a.  (dictyotis,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A tribe  of  Fuci,  in  which  the  fronds 
are  continuous  and  membraneous,  and  the  vesicles 
supported  by  flocks,  collected  in  heaps,  or  scat- 
tered over  the  upper  surface  of  the  frond. 

Dicypkllium,  dis-e-pelio-iUB,  a.  (cMTyow,  and 
pellis,  a bowl,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  deeply- parted 
spread  out  calyx,  with  equal  permanent  segments.) 
The  Wood-roese,  a genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Brazil 
and  Goiana:  Order,  Laurace®. 

Note. — The  following  compounds  occur  in  Natural  His- 
tory connected  with  di»,  double,  and  dicko,  in  two  1 

IMearpus,  two-seeded  ; dicejAalvs,  two-headed  ; dicci-o- 
Utt,  two-horned,  or  hating  two  nntemun ; dicko^tfUlut, 
haring  two  petal*  ; dichoptervs,  two-winged  ; dusknmt, 
twn. coloured  ; ditdmmu,  having  a two-col «u red  tail ; 
didimts,  two-bedded,  or  haring  tho  sexes  separate ; 
dicevwt,  two-«eeded  (Jfcfycm.  a net,  Gr .)  diefyxarptts,  , 
haring  reticulated  fruit ; dtctyodci, net-like,  reticulated; 
dictforkizut,  bating  a reticulated  root ; dictyoptera,  hav. 
ing  reticulated  wings • dicrautheno,  (dikrunot,  forked  J 
hating  dichotjrmous  flowers. 

Did,  did.  Past  of  Do,  contracted  from  doed,  I did, 

| tliou  didst,  be  did ; wc  did,  you  or  ye  did,  they 
did.  Did  is  used  as  the  sign  of  the  past  tense  of  < 

' verbs,  particularly  in  interrogative  and  negative 

j sentences. 

DIDACTIC— DIDYMOCARPUS.  DIDYMOCHETON — DIERESILIS. 

Didactic,  de-dak'tik,  > «.  (diduktikog,  Gr.) 

Didactical,  de-dak'te-kal,  j Preceptive;  adapted 
to  teach;  containing  precepts,  doctrines,  princi- 
ples, or  rules  intended  to  instruct. 

Didactically,  de-dak'te-kal-lo,  ad.  In  a didac- 
tic manner. 

Didactylr,  di-dak'tile,  t.  (dig,  and  daktylog,  a 
finger,  Gr.)  Two-toed,  or  two-fingered.  In 
Zoology,  applied  to  various  animals — os  to  the 
ruminants  among  quadrupeds,  the  ostrich  among 
birds,  the  amphiuma  among  reptiles,  and  to  cer- 
1 tain  insects. 

j Didactylous,  di-dakrte-lua,  a.  Having  two  toes 
or  fingers. 

DidascaUC,  de-daalca-lik,  a.  ( didagkalikog , Gr.) 
Didactic;  preceptive;  giving  precepts  in  some  art. 

\ Didder,  did'dur,  v.  n.  (diddem,  Tent)  To  shiver 
with  cold. — Obsolete. 

i Diddle,  did'dl,  v.  n.  To  move  or  totter  like  an 
old  person  or  a child  walking ; to  trick. 

Didecamedral,  di-dek-a-he'dral,  a.  In  Crys- 
talography,  having  the  form  of  a decahedral  or 
ten-sided  prism,  with  pentahedral  or  five-sided 
summits. 

Didelphida,  di-del'fi-de,  t.  (didelphtg,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  the  Marsupialia,  including 
the  opossums,  kangaroos,  and  other  species  of  the 
genus  Dideiphis. 

Didelphis,  ( di-dcl'fis,  g.  (dig,  and  delphyg,  a 

Didelphys,)  womb,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Marsupial 
Mammals,  possessed,  as  the  name  implies,  of  an 
external  abdominal  pouch  or  sac,  in  which  the 
fuetus  is  placed  after  a short  period  of  uterine 
gestation,  and  where  it  remains  suspended  to  the 
nipple  by  its  mouth  until  sufficiently  matured  to 
come  forth  into  the  air,  as  in  the  species  opossum 
and  kangaroo. 

Didelphoid,  di-dcl'foyd,  a.  Having  two  wombs ; 
belonging  to  the  Didclphids. 

Di delta,  di-del'ta,  t.  (dig,  and  delta , the  Greek 
letter  A,  from  the  receptacle  resembling  a double 
triangle.)  A genua  of  Composite  plants:  Sub- 
order, Tubuliflor®. 

Didemocratek,  did-e-mok'ray-tur,  i.  (didymos, 
doable,  and  krater , a cup,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Fungi:  Tribe,  Physomycctes. 

Diderma,  di-der'ma,  g.  (dig,  and  derma,  akin,  Gr. 
on  account  of  its  double  peridium.)  A genus  of 
Fungi:  Tribe,  Gaaturomycctes. 

Didekmlm,  di-der'mum,  g.  A name  given  by 
Savigny  to  the  Synoicum  subgelatinosum. — See 
Synoicum. 

Didesml’8,  di-des'mns,  g.  (dig,  and  desmog,  a chain, 
Gr.  troin  the  pod  being  two-jointed  like  the  links 
of  a chain.)  A genus  of  Cruciferous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  annual  erect-branched  herbs  with  white 
or  yellow  flowers : Tribe,  Orthoplocea*. 

Didiscus,  di-dis'kus,  g.  (dig,  and  dukos,  a disk, 
Gr.  from  the  mericarps  appearing  like  two  disks.) 
A genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  belonging  to  the 
suborder  Orthospermeie : Tribe,  Hydrocotylese. 

Didst,  didst.  The  second  person  of  the  imperfect 
tense  of  Do.  • 

j Diductios,  de-dnk'shun,  g.  ( ditluciio , Lat.)  Sepa- 
ration by  withdrawing  one  part  from  the  other. 

Didymocarpub,  did-e-mo-kdr'pus,  g.  (didymog, 
twin,  and  karpog,  fruit,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
twin  capsules.)  A genus  of  perennial  herbs,  with 
rose-coloured  or  purple  flowers  involucratcd  and 
disposed  in  dichotomous  umbels:  Order, Gesnerace®. 

Didyhocheton,  did-e-mo-ke'ton,  i.  (didymog, 
double,  and  chiton,  a coat,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Miliace®. 

Didymochl.ena,  did-e-mo-klc'nn,  a.  (didymog,  and 
khina , a cloak.)  A genus  of  Ferns : Order, 
Polypod  ace®. 

Didymodon,  de-dim'o-don,  s.  ( didymog , and  odous, 
a tooth,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  geminate  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth  of  the  theca.)  A genus  of 
Urn-mosses : Order,  Dry  ace®. 

DiDYMOPllYSA,  did-e-tno-fi'za,  g.  ( didymog , and 
physa,  a bladder,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cruciferous 
plants:  Suborder,  Pleurorhixr®. 

DlDYMOUS,  did'e-inus,  a.  (didymog,  twofold,  Gr.) 
Two  united.  In  Botany,  applied  to  fruit  when  it 
occurs  in  pairs. 

Didynamia,  did-e-na'rae-a,  g.  The  fourteenth 
class  of  the  botanical  arrangement  of  Linnrcus. 

It  comprehends  those  plants  which,  like  Tctrady- 
namio,  have  four  stamens,  only  two  aro  shorter 
than  the  other  two.  Lamia,  Verbena,  Scrophnlurio, 
Bignonia,  Acantha,  and  their  cognate  genera,  be- 
long to  this  artificial  class,  which  is  divided  into  > 
two  orders:  1st,  Gymnospermia,  including  those  ; 
genera,  the  ovary  of  which  split  into  four  seed- 
like lobes;  and  2d,  Angiosperma,  those  which 
have  the  seed  enclosed  in  a pericarp  of  some  kind. 

Didynamian,  did-e-na'me-an,)  a.  In  Botany, 

Didynamocs,  did-e-na'mns,  ) having  two  long 
stamens  and  two  short  ones  on  the  same  flower. 

Die,  di,  r.  n.  (doe,  Swcd.)  To  lose  life;  to  expire; 
to  pass  into  another  state  of  existence;  to  perish; 
to  be  punished  with  death ; to  lose  life  for  a 
crime,  or  for  the  sake  of  another ; to  come  to  an 
end ; to  cease ; to  bo  lost ; to  sink  ; to  faint ; to 
languish  with  pleasure  or  tenderness;  to  languish 
with  affection ; to  recede  as  sound,  and  become 
less  distinct ; to  become  less  and  less ; to  vanish 
from  the  sight,  or  disappear  gradually ; to  lose 
vegetable  life;  to  wither;  to  perish,  as  plants  or 
seeds ; to  become  vapid  or  spiritless,  ns  liquors ; 
to  become  indifferent  to,  or  to  cease  to  be  under 
the  power  of.  In  Theology,  to  perish  everlast- 
ingly ; to  suffer  divine  wrath  and  punishment  in 
the  future  world; — g.  (de,  Fr.)  pi.  Dice;  a small 
cube,  marked  on  its  faces  with  numbers  from  one 
to  six,  used  in  gaming,  by  being  thrown  from  n 
box ; any  cubic  body ; a flat  tablet ; hazard ; 
chance.  In  Architecture,  the  cubical  part  of  the 
pedestal,  between  its  base  and  cornice ; — g.  pL 
Dies.  In  the  Arts,  a stamp,  or  reversed  iinpres-  j 
sion  of  a coin,  medal,  or  other  similar  object, 
niado  for  tho  purpose  of  impressing  the  device  or 
motto,  cut  out  on  the  surface  of  it,  upon  a piece 
of  metal  prepared  to  receive  the  impression. 

Diectomis,  di-ek'to-mis,  I.  (dig,  and  cktome,  a 
cutting  out,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Gram  mace®. 

Dielytra,  di-o-li'tra,  g.  (die,  and  elytron,  a sheath, 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  sheatli-likc  spurs  at  the  base  of 
the  flower.)  A genus  of  perennial  herbs,  with 
racemose,  white,  or  purple  flowers:  Order,  Fu-  ! 
mariace®. 

Diekia,  di-e'ne-a,  g.  (dig,  and  enia,  a rein  or  shoe-  * 
string.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Orchidaceic.  ! 

Di  hues  i lib,  di-e- re-sir  is,  i.  A term  invented  by  i 
Mirbel  to  denote  a many -cel  led  superior  frnit,  1 
the  cells  of  which  are  dry,  iudehisccnt,  few-soeded, 
and  cohering  by  a common  style  round  a common 
axis,  as  in  the  marsh-mallow. 
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DIERVILLA— DIFFERENCE.  DIFFERENT— DIFFIDENTLY. 

Diervilla,  di-er-vil'la,  t.  (in  honour  of  M.  Dier- 
ville,  a French  surgeon.)  A genus  of  erect  shrubs: 
Order,  CaprifoliacML 

Diesis,  di-e'sis,  s.  (Greek.)  The  mark  (J),  called 
also  a double  dagger,  and  used  as  a mark  for  re- 
ference. In  ancient  Music,  the  division  of  a tone 
in  a major  and  minor  semitone,  in  which  the 
greater  was  termed  an  n/jotowe,  and  the  lesser  a 
diesis  or  limma ; to  the  difference  between  the  two, 
the  name  of  comma  was  given. 

| Diet,  diet,  s.  (diet to,  Lat.)  Food  or  victuals;  food 
' regulated  bj  a physician,  or  by  medical  rules ; 

food  prescribed  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  dis- 
ease, and  limited  in  kind  or  quantity ; allowance 
of  provision  ; board  or  boarding,  as  to  pay  a cer- 
tain snm  for  diet;  ( ryksdag , Dut,  reichstag , Germ.) 
an  assembly  of  the  states  or  circles  of  the  empire 
of  Germany  and  of  Inland ; a convention  of 
princes,  electors,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  re- 
presentative* of  free  cities,  to  deliberate  on  the 
affairs  of  the  empire;  there  are  also  diets  of  states 
and  cantons  ; — v.  a.  to  feed ; to  board ; to  fur- 
nish provisions  for;  to  take  food  by  rules  pre- 
scribed; to  furnish  aliment;—- p.  n.  to  eat  accord- 
ing to  rules  prescribed  ; to  eat ; to  feed. 

Dietary,  di'e-ta-re,  a.  Relating  to  diet  or  the 
rules  of  diet ; — s.  a medicine  of  diet. 

Diet-drink,  di'et-drink,  s.  Medicated  liquora; 
drink  prepared  with  medicinal  ingredients. 

Dieter,  di'et-ur,  s.  One  who  dicta;  one  who  pre- 
scribes rules  for  eating;  one  who  prepares  food 
by  rules. 

Dietetic,  di-et-tet'ik,  > a.  (diaitetiky  Gr.) 

Dietetic  a i.,  di-et-tct'c-kal,)  Relating  to  diet,  or 
to  the  roles  for  regulating  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  food  to  be  eaten. 

Dietetics,  di-et-tet'ik*,  s.  pL  The  science  or 
philosophy  of  diets,  or  that  which  teaches  ns  to 
adapt  the  quantity  and  quality  of  particular  kinds 
of  food  to  suit  the  state  or  power  of  the  digestive 
organs,  also  with  a view  to  extract  the  greatest 
quantity  of  nutrition  from  a given  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter. 

Dietine,  di'et-tine,  i.  A subordinate  or  local  diet; 
a cantonal  convention. 

Dieting,  di'et-ing,  s.  The  act  of  eating  according 
to  prescribed  rules. 

Died  et  von  Droit,  du  e tnong  drwa,  (French.) 
4 God  and  my  Right,*  the  motto  of  the  Royal 
Arms  of  England.  It  was  first  assumed  by  King 
Richard  I.  to  intimate  that  he  did  not  hold  his 
empire  in  vassalage  of  any  mortal. 

Difvareatxon,  dif-fur-re-a'shun,  s.  (dis,  and  ftr- 
reatio , Lat.)  The  parting  of  a cake,  a ceremony 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  at  the  divorce  of  man  and 
wife. 

Differ,  diffur,  v.  n.  (differo,  Lat.)  To  be  dis- 
tinguished from  ; to  have  properties  and  qualities 
not  the  samo  with  those  of  another  person  or 
thing;  to  disagree;  not  to  accord;  to  be  of  a 
contrary  opinion ; to  contend ; to  dispute ; to 
be  at  varianoe ; to  strive  or  debate  in  words ; to 
quarrel ; — r.  a.  to  cause  to  be  different  or  various. 

Difference,  dif'fur-cns,  s.  The  state  of  being 
unlike  or  distinct ; distinction  ; disagreement ; 
want  of  sameness;  variation;  dissimilarity;  the 
quality  by  which  one  differs  from  another ; dis- 
pute; debate;  contention;  quarrel;  controversy; 
point  in  dispute ; ground  of  controversy ; a logical 
distinction;  evidences  of  distinction;  differential 
M 

marks.  In  Arithmetic,  the  remainder  of  a sum 
or  quantity,  when  one  number  or  sum  is  sub- 
tracted. In  Logic,  an  essential  attribute  belong-  1 
ing  to  some  species,  and  not  fonnd  in  the  genus, 
being  the  idea  that  defines  the  specie*.  In  He- 
raldry, a certain  figure  added  to  a coat-of-arms, 
serving  to  distinguish  one  family  from  another,  or 
to  show  how  distant  a younger  branch  is  from  the 
elder  or  principal  branch ; — v.  a,  to  cause  a differ- 
ence or  distinction. 

Different,  diffar-ent,  a.  Distinct;  separate; 
not  the  same ; of  contrary  qualities ; unlike ; dis-  ; 
similar. 

Differential,  dif-fur-en'shal,  a.  A term  applied  ! 
to  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  so  small  as  to  be 
less  than  any  assignable  quantity;  this  is  called 
a differential  quantity,  Differential  thermometer , 
an  instrument  for  measuring  very  small  differ- 
ences of  temperature.  Differential  calculus,  the  I 
method  of  finding  the  ratios  of  the  difference*  of  I 
variable  magnitudes,  on  the  supposition  that  these  j 
differences  become  infinitely  small.  Differential  ! 
coefficient,  the  ratio  of  the  differential  of  any 
function  of  a variable  quantity  to  the  differential 
of  the  variable. 

Differently,  diffur-ent-le,^  ad.  In  a different  j 

Differinglt,  difftir-iog-le,}  manner;  variously. 

Difficile,  diffe-sil,  a.  (diffkilis,  Lat)  Difficult; 
hard ; not  easy ; scrupulous. — Obsolete. 

Latin  was  no  more  difieit. 

Than  for  a blackbird  ‘ti.s  to  whistle.— Butter. 

Difficilenesb,  diffe-sil -nes,  s.  Difficulty  to  be 
persuaded. — Obsolete. 

Difficilitate,  dif-fe-sil'e-tatc,  v.  a.  To  make 
difficult. — Obsolete. 

Difficult,  difffe-kult,  a.  ( diffcilis , Lat)  Hsrd 
to  he  made,  done,  or  performed;  not  easy;  at- 
tended with  labour  and  pains;  troublesome;  vex-  1 
atious;  hard  to  please ; not  compliai  t;  unaccom-  1 
modating ; rigid ; peevish ; not  easily  managed ; : 
— r.  a.  to  render  difficult ; to  perplex. — Obsolete  i 
as  a verb.  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  fond  of 
using  this  verb,  as  he  difficult ed  the  matter,  but 
its  use  was  pronounced  unjustifiable. 

Difficcltate,  diffe-kul-Ute,  v.  a.  To  render 
difficult ; to  perplex. 

Difficulty,  dif fe-kul-te,  s.  (difficulty  Fr.)  Hard- 
ness to  bo  done  or  accomplished;  the  state  of 
anything  which  renders  its  performance  laborious 
or  perplexing;  distress;  opposition;  perplexity  in 
affaire ; uneasiness  of  circumstances ; objection  ; 
obstacle  to  belief;  that  which  cannot  be  easily 
understood,  explained,  or  believed ; cavil. 

Diffide,  dif-fide',  r.  n.  (diffdo,  Lat)  To  distrust; 
to  have  no  confidence  in. — Obsolete. 

The  man  divides  in  hia  own  augury, 

And  doubts  tiie  gods .—iHyden, 

Diffidence,  diffe-dena,  s.  (difidencia,  Span,  diffi-  j 
dwiza , ItaL)  Distrust;  want  of  confidence  in 
others ; doubt ; want  of  oonfidenoe  in  ourselves ; 
a doubt  respecting  some  personal  qualification;  , 
modest  reserve ; a moderate  degree  of  timidity  or 
bash  fulness. 

Diffident,  diffe-dent,  a.  Distrustful;  doubting 
others;  distrustful  of  one’s  self;  not  confident;  | 
doubtful  of  one’s  own  power  or  competency ; re- 
served ; modest ; timid. 

Diffidently,  diffe-dent-le,  ad.  With  distrust;  . 
in  a distrusting  manner ; not  presumptuous ; mo-  , 
destly. 

DIFFIND—  DIFFUSIVE. 


| Diffinu,  diftind,  v.  a.  (dijjindo,  Lat.)  To  cleave 
in  two;  to  split. — Obsolete. 

Diffinitive,  dif-fin'e-tiv,  o.  Detcnninate ; de- 
finitive. 

Diffusion,  dif-fish'un,  t.  (diffiaio,  Lafc.)  The  act 
of  cleaving  or  splitting. — Obsolete. 

Difflation,  dif-fla'shuu,  *.  (dijjlatio,  Lat)  The 
act  of  scattering  by  a blast  of  wind. 

Diffluence,  difflu-ens,  > a.  ( diffluo , Lat.)  The 
| DlFFLUKNCY,  dif  tlu-en-se,)  quality  of  flowing  or 
falling  away  on  all  sides. 

Diffluent,  diffla-eut,  a.  Flowing  away  on  all 
j sides;  not  fixed. 

Dipflloia,  dif  flu'je-a,  l.  (dijfhicrc,  to  spread 
j abroad,  or  run  ont  in  all  parts,  Lat.)  A genus  of 
the  I'olypiaria  Dubia,  in  which  the  body  is  small, 

• gelatinous,  contractile,  enclosed  in  an  oval  sub- 
spiral  sheath,  extended  into  a straight  termination, 
j and  covered  with  arenaceous  grains,  with  unequal 
and  retractile  tentacular  inhabitants  of  fresh  water. 

Diffohm,  dif-fawrrn',  a,  diversity,  and  forma, 
form,  Lat.)  Irregular  in  form ; not  uniform;  dis- 
similar; unlike;  anomalous,  as  a difform  flower 
or  corol,  the  parts  of  which  do  not  correspond  in 
size  or  proportion. 

j Difform  ITT,  dif-fawr'me-te,  i.  Irregularity  of 
; form ; dissimilitude. 

I Diffract,  dif-frakt',  r.  o.  ( diffringo , diffraction, 
Lat.)  To  break  in  pieces. 

j Diffraction,  dif-frak'sbun,  s.  The  act  of  break- 
j ing  in  pieces.  Diffraction  of  light,  the  peculiar 
| modification  which  light  undergoes  when  it  passes 
I by  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body. 

! Diffranchjse,  > See  Disfranchise  and  Dis- 
I DlFFRANCUlSKMENT.)  frnnehisement. 

Diffuse,  dif-fuze',  v.  o.  ( diffusus,  Lat.)  To  pour 
out  or  spread  as  a liquid ; to  cause  to  flow  and 
spread ; to  spread ; to  send  ont  or  extend  in  all 
directions;  to  scatter;  to  disperse. 

, Diffuse,  dif-fuse',  a.  Widely  spread ; dispersed; 
copious;  prolix;  using  many  words;  giving  full 
descriptions;  verbose;  not  concise. 

J Diffusedly,  dif-fu'zed-le,  ad.  In  a diffused 
manner;  with  wide  dispersion. 

Diffusedness,  dif-fu'zed-nes,  a.  The  state  of 
being  widely  spread. 

Diffusely,  dif-fusele,  ad.  Widely;  extensively; 
copiously ; not  coneisely. 
j Diffuser,  dif-fu'zur,  t.  One  who  diffuses. 

| Diffuslbility,  dif-fn-ae-bil'e-te,  a.  The  quality 
of  being  diffusible,  or  capable  of  being  spread. 

Diffusible,  dif-fu'ze-bl,  a.  That  may  flow  or  be 
1 spread  in  all  directions;  capable  of  being  dia- 
■ persed. 

Diffusibleness,  dif-fu'ze-bl- nes,  s.  Diffusibility. 

Diffusion,  dif-fu'zhun,  i.  Dispersion;  the  state 
of  being  scattered  in  every  direction;  a spreading; 
extension;  propagation;  copiousness;  exuberance 
of  style. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses.  Dif 
fusion  of  gases,  in  Chemistry,  when  tw*o  gaseous 
bodies,  which  do  not  act  chemically  upon  each 
j other,  are  mixed  together  in  any  relative  propor- 
tions, they  diffuse  themselves  through  each  other 
and  become  intimately  blended — the  heavier  one 
1 does  not  fall,  nor  the  lighter  one  float. 

Diffusive,  dif-fu'siv,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
diffusing  or  spreading  by  flowing  as  liquid  sub- 
stances or  fluids,  or  of  dispersing  as  minute  par- 
ticles; extended;  spread  widely;  extending  in 
all  directions;  extensive. 


DIFFUSIVELY— DIGESTEDLY. 

Diffusively,  dif-fa'siv-le,  ad.  Widely;  rales-  j 
sivcly ; every  wav. 

Diffusiveness,  dif-fu'aiv-ne*,  t.  Extension;  dis-  i: 
persion  ; the  power  of  diffusing ; the  state  of  be-  I 
mg  diffused  ; want  of  conciseness ; verboeene&s ; 
copiousness  of  words  or  expression. 

Dig,  dig,  r.  a.  ( dila,  Swed.  diytr,  Dan.  die,  Sax.)  | 
Past,  Digged  or  Dug ; past  and  jmst  part  Digged  j 
or  Dug.  To  open  and  break  or  turn  up  the  earth 
with  a spade  or  other  sharp  instrument ; to  ex- 
cavate ; to  font*  an  opening  in  the  earth  by  dig-  j 
ging  and  removing  the  looee  earth ; to  pierce  with  1 
a pointed  instrument ; to  thrust  in ; to  pierce  or 
open,  as  by  swine  and  moles;  to  dig  doten,  to  1 
undermine  and  cause  to  fall  by  digging ; to  dig 
out  or  to  dig  from,  to  obtain  by  digging,  as  to  dig 
out  fossils,  or  to  dig  conls  from  a mine ; to  dig 
uf>,  to  obtain  something  from  the  earth  by  open- 
ing it,  or  uncovering  the  tiling  with  a spade  or 
other  instrument ; — r. ».  to  work  with  a space 
or  other  piercing  instrument ; to  do  servile  work ; j 
to  work  in  search  of;  to  search;  to  dig  m,  to 
pierce  with  a spade  or  other  potato!  instrument ; * 
to  dig  through , to  open  a passage  through ; to 
make  an  opening  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Digamma,  dig-am'ina,  a.  ( dis , and  gamma,  the  G 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.)  The  name  of  a letter  in  [ 
the  ancient  Greek  alphabet,  which  was  written 
much  in  the  same  form  as  the  Roman  capital  F, 
and  considered  to  have  had  the  sonnd  of  the  Eng- 
lish W,  V,  or  F. 

Digamy,  dig'a-me,  a.  ( dta , and  gamut,  marriage, 
Gr.)  Second  marriage;  marriage  to  a second  wife 
after  the  death  of  the  first,  as  opposed  to  bigamy. 

Digastric,  di-gas  trik,  a.  (dis,  and  gaster,  the  belly, 
Gr.  from  its  having  the  appearance  of  a double 
belly.)  A term  applied  to  a double  muscle  situ- 
ated externally  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  Its  office  is  to  pnll  the  lower 
jaw  downwards  and  backwards,  and  when  the 
jaws  are  shut  to  draw  the  larynx,  and  with  it  the 
pharynx,  upwards  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 

DlGRRENT,  dij'er-ent,  a.  ( digerena , Lat.)  Digest- 
ing.— Obsolete. 

Digest,  di 'jest,  a.  (digestua,  Lat.)  A collection  or 
body  of  Roman  laws,  digested  or  arranged  under 
proper  titles  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian ; 
a pandect;  any  collection,  compilation,  abridg- 
ment, or  summary  of  laws,  disposed  under  proper 
heads  or  titles. 

Diokrt,  de-jest',  v.  a.  (digestum,  Lat.)  To  distri- 
bute into  suitable  cla-scs,  or  under  proper  heads 
or  titles ; to  arrange  in  convenient  order ; to  ar- 
range methodically  in  the  mind ; to  form  with  due 
arrangement  of  parts ; to  separate  or  dissolve  in 
the  stomach,  as  food ; to  reduce  to  minute  parts 
fit  to  enter  the  lacteals  and  circulate ; to  concoct ; 
to  convert  into  chyme;  to  reduce  to  any  plan,  I 
scheme,  or  method;  to  receive  without  loathing 
or  repugnance ; not  to  reject ; to  dispose  an  ulcer 
or  wound  to  suppurate ; to  dissolve  and  prepare 
for  manure,  as  plants  and  other  substances.  In 
Chemistry,  to  soften  and  prepare  by  heat ; to  ex- 
pose to  a gentle  heat  in  a boiler  or  matrass,  as  a 
preparation  for  chemical  operations; — r.  n.  to  be 
prepared  by  heat ; to  generate  healthy  pus,  as  an 
ulcer  or  wound ; to  dissolve  and  be  prepared  fur 
manure,  ns  substances  in  compost. 

Digkktkbly,  de  jes  ted-le,  ad.  In  ft  methodical 
and  regular  way. 
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DIGESTER— DIGITALIS. 


DIGITARIA— DIGNITARY. 


Digester,  de-jes'tur,  t.  He  that  digests  or  disposes 
in  order ; one  who  digests  his  food ; a medicine  or 
article  of  food  that  aids  digestion,  or  strengthens 
the  digestive  power  of  the  stomach.  In  Chemis- 
try, a strong  iron  or  copper  vessel,  having  the  lid 
tightly  fitted  and  furnished  with  a safety  valve, 
in  which  bodies  may  be  subjected  to  high  pressure 
from  steam. 

Digestibility,  de-jes-te-bil'e-te,  a.  The  quality 
of  being  digestible. 

Digestible,  de-jes'te-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  di- 
gested. 

Digestion,  dc-jes'tshun,  s.  (digestio,  Lat.)  The 
conversion  of  food  into  chyme,  or  the  process  of 
decomposing  aliment  in  the  stomach,  and  recom- 
posing it  in  a new  form,  and  thus  preparing  it  for 
circulation  and  nourishment;  the  act  of  methodiz- 
ing and  reducing  to  order;  the  maturation  of  a 
design ; the  process  of  maturing  an  ulcer  or  wound, 
and  disposing  it  to  generate  pus ; the  process  of 
dissolution  and  preparation  of  substances  for  ma- 
nure, as  in  compost.  In  Chemistry,  the  operation 
of  exposing  bodies  to  a gentle  heat,  to  prepare 
them  for  some  action  on  each  other ; or  the  slow 
action  of  a solvent  on  any  substance. 

Digestive,  de-jes'tiv,  a.  Having  tho  power  to 
cause  digestion  in  the  stomach ; capable  by  heat 
of  softening  and  preparing ; methodizing ; reduc- 
ing to  order;  causing  maturation  in  wounds  or 
ulcers;  dissolving; — s.  in  Medicine,  any  prepara- 
tion or  medicine  which  increases  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  and  aids  digestion ; a stomachic ; a cor- 
roborant. In  Surgery,  an  application  which  ripens 
an  ulcer  or  wound,  or  disposes  it  to  suppurate. 
Digestive  salt,  the  muriate  of  potash. 

Digestives,  de-jes'tivs,  s.  Applications  which 
promote  the  generation  of  healthy  pus. 

Diokrture,  de-jes'ture,  ».  Concoction;  digestion. 
— Seldom  used. 

Digoaule,  dig'ga-bl,  a.  That  may  be  digged. 

Digged.  Past  and  past  part,  of  Dig. 

Digger,  dig'gur,  s.  One  who  digs;  one  who  opens, 
throws  up,  and  breaks  the  earth. 

Dight,  dite,  v.  a.  ( diht , Sax.)  To  prepare ; to  put 
in  ordejj  to  dress ; to  deck ; to  adorn. — Obsolete. 

But  now,  ye  shepherd  lasses,  who  shall  lead 
Your  wandering  troops,  or  sing  your  virelays  I 
Or  who  shall  dujiU  your  ttow'rt,  sitli  she  is  dead 
That  was  the  lady  of  jour  holy-days  ! — Spenser. 

Digit,  dijlt,  s.  ( digitus , a finger,  Lat.)  The  mea- 
sure of  a finger’s  breadth,  or  three-fourths  of  an 
inch.  In  Astronomy,  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon : a term  used  to  ex- 
press the  quantity  and  magnitude  of  an  eclipse — 
thus,  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  six  digits,  when 
six  of  these  parts  are  hid.  In  Arithmetic,  any 
integer  under  10,  so  called  from  counting  on  the 
dngers;  thus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  are  called 

digits. 

Digital,  dij'e-tal,  a.  { [digitalis , Lat.)  Relating  to 
the  fingers  or  to  digits. 

Digitalia,  dij-e-ta'le  a,  ) s.  A vegetable  alkali  i 

Digitalina,  dij-e-ta'!e-na,  j procured  from  Digi-  j 
talis  purpurea.  It  has,  like  other  alkalis,  the 
property  of  restoring  tho  blue  colour  of  bitmus  I 
which  has  been  reddened.  Its  medical  properties 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Foxglove. 

Digitalis,  dij-e-talis,  s.  ( digitalis , of  or  belonging  ! 
to  a finger,  Lat.  from  the  resemblance  which  the  j 
flower  has  to  the  finger  of  a glove.)  Foxglove,  a 


genus  of  herbs  with  alternate  leaves,  and  terminal 
racemes  of  second,  bracteate,  drooping  flowers. 
Four  ounces  of  the  leaves  of  foxglove  yield  9 
drachms  of  water,  and  78  grains  of  alcoholic  ex- 
tract. When  taken  into  the  stomach  its  tendency 
is  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the 
irritability  of  the  system,  and  to  increase  the  action 
of  the  absorbents  and  the  discharge  of  urine. 
When  taken  in  excess,  it  produces  vomiting,  dim-  ■ 
ness  of  sight,  vertigo,  delirium,  hiccough,  convul-  ' 
sions,  collapse,  and  death. 

Dioitaria,  dij-e-ta'rc-a,  t.  A genus  of  Grasses, 
so  named  from  its  fingered  spikes : Tribe,  Pana- 
cea;. 

Digitate,  dij'e-tate,  ) a.  In  Botany,  a digi- 

Dioitated,  dij'e-tay-ted, ) tatc  leaf  is  one  which 
branches  into  several  distinct  leaflets  like  fingers, 
or  when  a simple  undivided  petiole  connects 
several  leaflets  at  the  end  of  it. 

Digitatelt,  dij'o-tate-le,  ad.  In  a digitate  man- 
ner. 

Digitation,  dij-c-ta'shun,  s.  Division  into  fingers, 
or  finger-like  processes,  as  exhibited  by  several  of 
the  muscles,  particularly  those  of  Serratus  mag-  | 
nus  and  Oblumus  extern  us  abdominis , in  their  coa-  ' 
lescence  on  toe  ribs. 

DlGiTirORM,  dij'e-te-fawrm,  a.  Having  the  ap-  j 
pearance  of  fingers,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Hibiscus  ! 
digitiformis. 

Digitighade,  dij'e-te-gradc,  a.  Walking  on  the  1 
toes. 

Digitigrades,  dij'e-te-graydz,)  s.(digittu,  a finger, 

Dioitioradi,  dij-e-te-gra'di,  ) and  gradu/r , I j 
tread,  Lat.)  A name  given  by  Cuvier  and  other 
zoologists  to  quadrupeds,  which,  while  walking,  ! 
move  only  on  the  extremity  of  the  toes,  as  in  the  j 
genera  Canis,  Fells,  and  Mustela. 

Digladiate,  di-gla'de-ate,  r.  n.  (digladior,  Lat.) 
To  fence ; to  quarrel. — Seldom  used. 

Digladiation,  di-gla-de-a'shun,  s.  A combat 
with  swords ; a quarrel  or  contest. — Seldom  used. 
Aristotle  seems  purposely  to  intend  the  cherishing  of 

controversial  diyla<Iijti->ns.—<jlanrilU. 

Diglobickrus,  di-glo-bis'e-rus,  s.  ( dis , two,  Gr. 
globus,  a globe,  Lat.  and  keros,  a horn  or  antenna, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  the  an- 
tennne  of  which  consist  of  ten  distinct  joints,  of 
which  two  are  large  and  globular — hence  the  , 
name:  Tribe,  Cebrionites. 

Diglottis,  di-glot'tis,  s.  (dis,  and  glntta,  a tongue,  j 
Gr.  from  the  two  anthers  ending  each  in  a tongue-  J 
shaped  ligula.)  A genua  of  plants : Order,  Ru- 
tacew. 

Diolyph,  di'glif,  s.  (dis,  and  ghjpho,  I carve,  Gr.) 

In  Architecture,  an  ornament  which  has  two 
channels  sunk  in,  while  the  triglyjth  has  three. 

Digmfication,  dig-ne-fe-ka'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
dignifying;  exaltation;  promotion. 

Dignified,  dig'ne-tide,  a.  Marked  or  invested 
with  dignity;  noble. 

Dignify,  dig'ne-fi,  v.  a.  (dignificar,  Span.)  To  ! 
invest  with  honour  or  dignity ; to  exalt  in  rank ; 
to  promote;  to  elevate  to  a high  office;  to  honour;  . 
to  make  illustrious;  to  distinguish  by  some  excel-  , 
lencc,  or  that  which  give*  celebrity. 

Dignitart,  dig'ne-ta-re,  s.  In  the  Canon  I aw, 
an  ecclesiastic  who  holds  a dignity  or  a benefice 
which  gives  him  some  pre-eminence  over  mere  [ 
priests  and  canons,  as  a bishop,  dean,  archdeacon, 
prebendary,  &c. 


Dioxitt,  dig'ne- te,  i.  (dignitaa,  Lat.)  True  ho- 
nour; nobleness  or  elevation  of  mind,  consisting 
in  a high  sense  of  propriety,  truth,  and  justice, 
with  an  abhorrence  of  mean  and  immoral  actions; 
elevation ; honourable  place  or  rank ; degree  of 
excellence,  either  in  estimation  or  in  the  order  of 
nature ; elevation  of  aspect ; grandeur  of  tnein  ; 
elevation  of  deportment ; advancement ; prefer- 
ment; an  elevated  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
giving  a high  rank  in  society.  In  Oratory,  one  of 
the  three  parts  of  elocution,  consisting  in  the  right 
use  of  tropes  and  fignres.  In  Astrology,  an  ad- 
vantage which  a planet  has  on  account  of  its  being 
in  some  particular  place  of  the  zodiac,  or  in  a par- 
ticular station  in  respect  to  other  planets. 

Dig  notion,  dig-no'&bun,  a.  (dignosco,  Lat.)  Dis- 
tinguishing mark ; distinction. 

Dioonou»,  dig'o-nus,  a.  (dia,  twice,  and  gonia,  an 
angle,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  having  two  angles,  as  a 
stem. 

Dig iumm aria,  di-grnro-ma're-a,  «.  (dia,  and 
gramma,  a letter,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ferns:  Or- 
der, PolypodaccB. 

Digraph,  di'graf,  r.  (dia,  and  grajtho,  I write,  Gr.) 
A onion  of  two  vowels,  of  which  one  only  is  pro- 
nounced, as  in  head,  breath,  Sec. 

Digress,  de-gres',  v.  n.  ( digrtssus , Lat.)  To  torn 
aside  out  of  the  road ; to  depart  from  the  main 
design  of  a discourse,  or  chief  tenor  of  an  argu- 
ment ; to  wander ; to  go  out  of  the  right  way  or 
common  track ; to  transgress ; to  deviate. — Obso- 
lete in  the  last  three  senses. 

Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a form  of  wax, 
l*itjr<sting  from  the  valour  of  a man. — Shakt. 

Digression,  de-groah'un,  s.  ( digressio , Lat.)  The 
act  of  digressing ; a departure  or  deviation  from 
the  main  tenor  or  design  of  a discourse ; an  ex- 
cursion of  speech  or  writing ; the  part  or  passage 
of  a discourse,  argument,  or  narration,  which 
deviates  from  the  main  subject,  tenor,  or  design, 
but  which  may  have  some  relatiou  to  it ; devia- 
tion from  a regular  coarse. — Seldom  used  in  the 
last  sense. 

The  digrettioh  of  the  tun  is  not  equal. — Brown. 
Digrejuum,  in  Astronomy,  the  apparent  distance 
of  the  inferior  planets.  Mercury  and  Venus,  from 
the  sun.  The  greatest  digression  of  the  former  is 
28°;  of  the  latter,  47^°. 

Digkkssional,  de-gresh'on-al,  a.  Relating  to  or 
consisting  in  digression ; departing  from  the  main 
purpose  or  subject. 

Digressive,  de-gres'siv,  a.  Departing  from  the 
main  subject ; partaking  of  the  nature  of  digres- 
sion. 

Digrkssively,  de-gres 'siv-lc,  ad.  By  way  of  di- 
gression. 

Dig  ynia,  di-jin 'e-n,  a.  ( dia , and  gyne,  a female,  Gr.) 
The  Lin  na  an  systematic  name  for  plants  with  two 
styles,  or  a single  style  deeply  cleft  into  two  parts. 

Digyniax,  di-jin'e-an,  a.  Having  two  pistils  or 
styles. 

Digykious,  di-jin'e-ua,  a.  (dia,  and  gyne,  a female, 
Gr.)  In  Botany,  haring  two  styles  or  female 
organs  of  fructiticatiou. 

Dihedral,  di-he'dral,  a.  (dia,  and  hedra,  a base, 
Gr.)  Having  two  sides,  as  a figure. 

Dihedron,  di-he’dron,  t.  A figure  with  two  sides 
or  surfaces. 

■ DltUBXAHKDRAL,  di-heks-a-he'dral,  a.  In  Cry  sialo- 


graphy, having  the  form  of  a hexabedral  prism 
with  trihedral  summits. 

Di.i  r Die  ate,  di-ju'de-kate,  r.  a.  ( dijudico , Lat.) 
To  judge  or  determine  by  censure. 

Dijudication,  di-ju-de-ka'shun,  ».  Judicial  dis- 
tinction. 

Dike,  dike,  i.  (die.  Sax.  dike,  Swed.  dyk,  Dut.)  A 
mound  of  earth,  stones,  or  other  materials,  in- 
tended to  prevent  low  land  from  being  inundated 
by  the  sea  or  a river ; a ditch ; an  excavation 
made  in  the  earth  by  digging,  of  greater  length 
than  breadth,  intended  as  a reservoir  for  water,  a 
drain,  or  for  other  purpose; — r.  a.  to  surround  j 
with  a dike ; to  seenre  by  a bank ; — r.  n.  to  dig. 
— Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

It  were  better  dil<  and  delve. 

And  stand  upon  the  right  faith. 

Than  know  all  that  the  Bible  snitb, 

And  err  as  some  derkes  da— Gomr. 

In  Geology,  a wall  of  mineral  matter  catting 
through  strata  in  a vertical  or  inclined  direction. 
The  term  dyke  is  sometimes  locally  misapplied  for  | 
a dislocation  or  fault.  Dykes  differ  from  veins  in 
being  generally  of  greater  dimensions,  and  in  being  ; 
seldom  ramified,  as  veins  generally  are. 

Dilaceratk,  de-las'e-rate,  v.  a.  To  tear;  to 
rend  asunder;  to  separate  by  force. 

Dilaceration,  de-las-e-ra'shun,  t . ( dilacero , I i 
tear  in  pieces,  Lat.)  In  Surgery,  the  separation 
of  soft  parts  by  the  action  of  a tearing  body ; the 
act  of  tearing  to  pieces. 

Dilaniate,  dc-Ia'ne-atc,  v.  a.  (dilanio,  Lat.)  To 
tear;  to  rend  in  pieces;  to  maugle. — Seldom  used,  j 

Dilaniatiox,  de-la-ue-a'shun,  a.  A tearing  in  , 
pieces. 

Dilapidate,  de-Iap'e-date,  r.  n.  ( dilapido , Lat.)  1 
To  go  to  ruin ; to  fall  by  decay ; — r.  a.  to  pull  • 
down ; to  waste  or  destroy ; to  suffer  to  go  to  « 
ruin;  to  consume  wastefully. 

Dilapidation,  de-lap-e-da'shun,  a.  In  Ecclcnas-  | 
tical  Law,  the  waste  or  decay  of  a parsonage,  or  ! 
the  outhouses  connected  therewith,  for  which  pro- 
ceedings may  be  raised  against  the  incumbent  in 
the  spiritual  court.  The  remedy  against  his  ex- 
ecutors is  either  by  proceeding  in  that  court,  or 
the  successor  may  have  an  action,  in  a case  for 
damages,  at  common  law.  Also,  applied  to  the 
waste  or  destruction  of  wood  and  other  property 
of  the  church ; — destruction ; demolition ; decay ; 
ruin. 

Dilapidator,  de-lap'e-day-tur, ».  One  who  causes 
dilapidation. 

Dilataiiilitt,  dc-la-ta-bil'e-te,  a.  The  quality  of 
admitting  expansion  by  the  elastic  force  of  the 
body  itself,  or  of  another  elastic  substance  acting 
upon  it. 

Dilatable,  de-la'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  expansion; 
possessing  elasticity ; elastic. 

Dilatation,  dil-la-ta'shnn,  a.  The  act  of  expand- 
ing; expansion;  a spreading  or  extending  iu  all 
directiona ; the  state  of  being  expanded. 

Dilate,  de-late',  r.  a.  ( dilaJo , Lat.)  To  expand ; 
to  distend ; to  enlarge  or  extend  in  all  directions ; 
to  relate  at  large;  to  tell  copiously  or  diffusely; — 
v.  n.  to  widen ; to  expand ; to  swell  or  extend  in 
all  directions ; to  speak  largely  and  copiously ; to 
dwell  on  in  narration ; — a.  expanded ; expansive. 

Dilator,  de-la'tur,  s.  One  who  enlarges;  that 
which  expands. 

Dilation,  dc-la'sbun,  i.  Delay. 
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Dilator,  de-la 'tur,  *.  Tli.it  which  widens  or  ex- 
pands. Also,  a name  given  to  some  of  the  mus- 
cles, the  office  of  which  is  to  dilute  the  parts  on 
which  they  act. 

Dilatorily,  dil'a-tur-e-le,  ad.  In  a procrauti- 
natiiig  manner;  with  delay. 

Dilatokinkss,  dil'a-tur-e-nes,  t.  The  quality  of 
being  dilatory;  lateness;  slowness  in  motion;  de- 
lay in  proceeding;  tardiness. 

Dilatorii’M. — iSee  Speculum. 

Dilatory,  dil'a-tur-e,  a.  ( dilatoire , Fr.)  Tardy; 
slow ; late ; given  to  procrastination ; not  pro- 
ceeding with  diligence;  making  delay.  In  Law, 
intended  to  make  delay ; tending  to  delay,  as  a 
dilt lory  plea. 

| Dilatkis,  di-la'tris,  a.  ( du , and  latrit,  a servant, 
Gr.?)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  H®modorace«. 

I DlLF.CTlOR,  de-lek'shun,  t.  ( dilectio , Lat)  The 
act  of  loving ; kindness. — Seldom  used. 

Sd  free  is  Christ’s  diUetion,  that  the  grand  condition 

~/f  our  felicity  is  our  belief.— Boyle. 

Dilemma,  de-lem'ma,  a.  {dis,  and  lemma,  an  as- 
sumption, tir.)  In  Logic,  a species  of  argument 
in  the  form  of  a complex  conditional  syllogism ; 
an  argument  in  which  two  or  more  propositions 
are  pressed  upon  the  mind  in  such  a way,  that  by 
granting  which,  we  are  compelled  to  infer  the  same 
conclusion. — “ A young  rhetorician  said  to  an  old 
sophist : ‘ Instruct  me  in  pleading,  and  I will  pay 
you  when  I gain  a cause.'  The  master  sued  for 
the  reward,  and  the  scholar  endeavoured  to  elude 
| the  claim  by  a dilemma.  'If  I gain  my  cause 
| I shall  withhold  your  pay,  because  the  award  of 
the  judge  will  be  against  you.  If  I lose  it  I may 
withhold  it,  because  I shall  not  yet  have  gained  a 
cause.’  The  master  replied : * If  you  gain  your 
cause  you  must  pay  me,  because  you  arc  to  pay 
mo  when  you  gain  a cause ; if  you  lose  it  you 
must  pay  me,  because  the  judge  wUl  award  it.*  ” — 
Johnson. — A difficult  or  doubtful  choice ; a state 
of  things  in  which  evils  or  obstacles  present  them- 
selves on  every  side,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  course  to  pursue. 

Dilettante,  dil-et-tan'te,  s.  (Italian.)  An  ad- 
mirer or  lover  of  the  fine  arts;  one  who  delights 
in  promoting  science  or  the  fine  arts. 

Diligence,  dil'e-jens,  s.  {diligentia,  Lat.)  Indus- 
try; constancy  in  business;  continuance  of  endea- 
vour ; unintermitted  application ; care ; heed ; 

| heedful  ness ; the  name  of  a stage-coach  used  in 
France.  In  Scottish  I .aw,  a process  by  which 
persons,  lands,  or  effects,  are  seized  in  execution, 
or  in  security  for  debt ; also,  the  name  of  a war- 
rant for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  or 
the  production  of  writings. 

Diligent,  dil'e-jent,  a.  {diligent,  lat.)  Constant 
in  application  ; persevering  in  endeavour;  assidu- 
ous ; not  idle  or  negligent ; industrious ; steadily 
applied ; prosecuted  with  care  and  constant  effort. 

Diligently,  dil'e-jent-le,  ad.  With  steady  appli- 
cation and  care ; with  industry  or  assiduity ; not 
carelessly ; not  negligently. 

Dill,  dil,  s.  The  common  name  given  to  plants 
of  the  genus  Ancthum,  particularly  to  Ancthuin 
graveoleus,  the  seeds  of  which  are  stimulant  and 
carminative. 

Dilliorout,  diHe-growt,  t.  An  old  term  for  a 
tenure  in  Seijeantry,  by  which  lands  were  held  of 
the  king  by  the  service  of  finding  dilligrout,  that 
is,  ^itt.nge  at  the  king’s  coronation. 


Dillinia,  dil-le'nc-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Prof.  John 
James  Dillinius.)  A genus  of  elegant  Indian 
trees,  with  large  white  or  yellow  flowers.  The 
acid  juice  of  the  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  is 
used  in  India  mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  as  a 
pleasant  beverage  : Type  of  the  order  Dilliniaceic.  ; 

Dilliniack.*;,  dil-lin-e-a'se-c,  t.  {dillinia,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  evergreen  trees,  shrubs,  or  climbing  plants, 
with  alternate  simple,  feather- nerved,  entire,  or 
toothed-leaves ; flowers  solitary,  racemose  or  pa- 
nicled,  terminal  or  lateral,  and  nsnally  yellow; 
the  calyx  four  or  five  permanent  sepals ; petals  i 
the  same  in  number  as  the  sepals,  and  alternating 
with  them;  stamens  indefinite,  free,  or  polydel- 
phous ; anthers  adnate,  bursting  inwards  or  late- 
rally ; carpels  one-celled,  capsular,  and  baccate ; . 
seeds  attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  cells, 
usually  in  two  rows. 

Dilliniads,  dil-lin'e-ads,  s.  Plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Dilliniaccc. 

Dillwynia,  dil-win'ne-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Lewis 
Weston  Dillwyn,  F.R.S.,  a writer  on  the  British 
Conferva?.)  A genus  of  American  subshrubs, 
with  simple  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  on  short 
pedicels : Suborder,  Papilionacea*. 

DlLOCniA,  di-lo'ke-a,  i.  {dis,  and  loeheia,  child-  < 
birth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Orchi- 
dacem. 

Dilopiius,  dfl'o-fus,  t.  {dis,  and  lophos , a crest, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Family, 
Ncmocera. 

Dilucid,  de-lu'sid,  a.  {dilucidus,  Lat.)  Clear; 
plain ; not  obscure. — Obsolete. 

Dilucidate. — See  Elucidate. 

Dilucidation. — See  Elucidation. 

DlLUClDLY,  de-lu'eid-le,  ad.  Clearly;  evidently. 

Diluent,  dil'u-ent,  a.  {diluent,  Lat.)  Making 
liquid  or  more  fluid;  making  thin;  attenuating;  j 
weakening  the  strength  of,  by  mixing  with  water;  ’ 
— s.  that  which  thina  or  attenuates ; that  which  1 
makes  more  liquid ; that  which  weakens  the  : 
strength  of — as  water,  which,  mixed  with  wine  j 
or  spirit,  reduces  the  strength  of  it.  In  Medical 
treatment,  applied  to  a liquid  which  has  u ten- 
dency to  increase  the  fluids  in  the  body.  D'duenls 
consist  chiefly  of  water,  whey,  or  buttermilk,  with  j 
additions  to  render  them  agreeable,  or  give  them 
a slightly  demulcent  quality.  They  are  employed 
when  the  secretions  are  too  viscid,  or  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  of  the  intestines,  or  any  of  the 
glands,  are  too  acrid,  and  also  when  the  heat  of 
the  body,  as  indicated  by  thirst,  See.,  is  too  great,  [ 
and  causes  a feeling  of  uneasiness  iu  the  patient.  > 

Dilute,  de-lute',  v.  a.  { diluo , dilutus,  Lat. ) To  ! 
make  thin;  to  render  liquid  or  more  liquid;  to 
attenuate  by  the  admixture  of  other  parts;  to 
weaken,  as  spirit  or  an  acid,  by  an  admixture  of 
water,  which  renders  the  spirit  or  acid  less  con- 
centrated ; to  make  weak  or  weaker,  as  colour 
by  mixture ; to  weaken ; to  reduce  the  strength 
or  standard  of; — a.  thin;  attenuated;  reduced 
in  strength,  as  spirit  or  colour. 

Dildtedly,  de-lu'ted-lc,  ad.  In  a diluted  form. 

Dilutkk,  de-lu'tur,  s.  That  which  makes  thin  or 
more  liquid. 

Dilution,  de-lu'shun,  t.  The  act  of  making  thin,  1 
weak,  or  more  liquid. 

Diluvial,  de-lu've-al,  ^ a.  (delvrialis,  Lat)  Be-  j 

DiluviaN,  de-lu've-an,)  longing  to  the  deluge;  j 
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produced  by  the  deluge.  The  superficial  deposits 
of  clay,  gravel,  and  sand,  sometimes  containing 
shells  and  bones  of  land  mammalia,  which  lie  far 
from  their  original  sites  on  hills,  and  in  other  situ- 
ations, to  which  no  forces,  of  water  now  in  action 
could  transport  them,  have  attracted  much  of  the 
attention  of  geologists,  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  phenomena  has  been  given.  * Vio- 
lent floods  passing  over  the  land,  streams  flowing 
formerly  at  levels  and  in  lines  now  impossible,  the 
literal  action  of  the  sea  during  the  time  of  the 
uplifting  of  the  land,  glacier  movements  and  the 
floating  of  icebergs  over  the  surface  while  it  was 
yet  covered  by  the  ocean,  have  all  been  strongly 
proposed  for  adoption,  but  the  phenomena  are  very 
complicated,  and  seem  to  require  many  partial 
solutions,  involving  change  of  level  of  sea  and  land 
as  the  fundamental  condition.’ — Pen.  Cyc. 

Diluvialist,  de-lu've-al-ist,  s.  One  who  attri- 
butes certain  effects,  as  the  dispersion  of  the  erratic 
boulders,  to  the  action  of  the  deluge. 

Diluviate,  de-lu've-ate,  v.  n.  To  run  as  a flood. 

Diluvium,  dil-u've-um,  s.  (Latin,  a flood.)  In 
Geology,  a term  given  to  the  clay,  sand,  and 
boulder  deposits,  which  occupy  the  surface  or  un- 
derlie alluvial  strata  in  this  and  other  countries. 
The  name  diluvium  has  been  given  it  from  the 
•opposition  that  it  was  deposited  at  the  flood  of 
Noah,  bat  its  antiquity  is  now  considered  as  of 
a much  older  date  than  that  event. 

Dim,  dim,  a.  (Saxon.)  Not  seeing  clearly;  having 
the  vision  impaired ; not  clearly  seen ; obscure ; 
imperfectly  discovered ; dull  of  apprehension;  ob- 
structing the  act  of  vision ; not  luminous ; somo* 
what  dark ; — v.  a.  to  cloud ; to  darken ; to  hinder 
from  a full  perception  of  light  and  free  exercise 
of  vision;  to  make  less  bright;  to  ob&cure;  to 
tarnish  or  sully. 

Dimble,  dim'bl,  *.  A bower;  a cell  or  retreat. — 
Obsolete. 

Satyrs,  that  Ln  shades  and  gloomy  dinMes  dwell.— 
Drayton. 

Dime,  dime, s.  (French.)  A silver  coin  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  value  of  ten  cents;  the  tenth  of  a 
dollar. 

Dimension,  de-men 'shun, s.  ( dimensio , Lat.)  Space 
contained  in  anything;  bulk;  extent;  capacity. 
In  Geometry,  the  extent  of  a tody,  or  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  or  depth : a line  has  one 
dimension  or  length — a superficcs  has  two  dimen- 
sions, length  and  breadth — and  a solid  has  three 
dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  or 
depth.  In  Algebra,  the  same  as  degree — thus 
a9y  is  of  three  dimensions,  or  of  the  third  degree. 

Dimensionless,  de-men'shun-les,  a.  Without  any 
definite  measure  or  extent ; boundless. 

Dimensitt,  de-men 'se-te, e.  Extent;  capacity. 

Dimensive,  de-men'siv,  a.  That  marks  the  boun- 
daries or  outlines. 

Dimeranb,  di-me'ranz,  t.  ( dis,  and  meros,  a thigh, 
Gr.)  A section  of  Coleopterous  insects,  compre- 
hending those  genera  which  apparently  have  only 
two  joints  in  each  tarsus,  the  third  being  merely 
rudimentsL 

Dimeria,  di-me're-a,  t.  (die,  and  mens,  a portion, 
Gr.?)  A genus  of  Grasses : Order,  Graminaccie. 

Diukrocrinites,  dim-e-ro-kre-ne'tea,  s.  (dimeris, 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  brmon,  a lily,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Crinoideans,  from  the  Wenlock  lime- 
stone, in  which  tbs  finger-joiuU  are  in  two  rows. 
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Dimerosomata,  di-mc-ro-so-mn'ta,  s.  (dis,  meros,  | 
and  soma,  the  body,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  I 
Leach  to  an  order  of  the  Arnchnidians,  or  Spiders,  ! 
tho  bodies  of  which  are  divided  into  two  principal 
segments. 

Dimerus,  dim'e-rus,  a.  (dis,  and  meros , a part  or 
portion,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Kirby  to  such  I 
insects  as  have  tho  trunk  composed  of  two  prin-  j 
cipal  segments,  as  in  the  Coleoptera. 

Dimeter,  dim'e-tnr,  a.  Having  two  poetical  mea- 
sures ; — i.  a verse  of  two  measures. 

Dimication,  dim-c-kn'sliuri,  r.  a.  ( dimicatio , Lat.) 

A battle ; a contest. — Obsolete. 

Dimidiate,  de-mid'e-ate,  v.  a.  ( dimidio , Lat.)  To  1 
divide  into  two  equal  parts. 

Dimidiation,  de-mid-e-a'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
halving;  division  into  two  equal  parts. 

Diminish,  de-min'ish,  v.  a.  (dimtnuo,  Lat.)  To 
lessen  ; to  make  less  or  smaller  by  any  means ; to 
impair;  to  degrade.  In  Music,  to  take  from  a • 
note  by  a sharp,  fiat,  or  natural ; to  dimmish Jrom, 
to  take  away  something; — (obsolete  in  tho  last  ! 
sense;) 

Y e shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I command  you, 

neither  shall  you  dimittUk  aught  from  it. — DeuL  iv.  2. 

— v.  n.  to  grow  less ; to  bo  impaired. 

DiMiKisnABLE,  de-min'ish-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  , 
being  diminished. 

Diminished  dc-min'ish-ur,  s.  One  who  impairs  ■ 
or  lessens ; that  which  diminishes. 

DlMTNlSHlNGLY,  de-min'ish-ing-le,  ad.  In  a man- 
ner tending  to  villify  or  lessen. 

Diminuendo,  dim-cn-u-en'do,  s.  (Italian.)  In 
Music,  a mark  to  lessen  the  volume  of  sound  from 
loud  to  soft,  noted  thus  (>). 

Dimjnuent,  dc-min'u-ent,  a.  Lessening. 

Diminute,  dim'e-nute,  a.  Small. 

Diminutely,  dim'e-nute-le,  ad.  In  * manner 
which  lessens. 

Diminution,  dim-e-nu'shun,  s.  The  act  of  making 
less;  the  state  of  becoming  or  appearing  less; 
discredit ; loss  of  dignity ; degradation ; depriva- 
tion of  dignity;  a lessening  of  estimation.  In 
Architecture,  a contraction  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
column,  by  which  its  diameter  is  made  less  than 
that  of  the  lower  part  In  Rhetoric,  the  exag- 
gerating what  you  have  to  say  by  an  expression 
that  seems  to  diminish  it  In  Music,  a division 
of  a long  note  into  shorter  ones,  as  a semibreve 
into  two  min  urns,  or  four  crotchets,  &c.  In  Law, 
where  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a writ  of  error 
alleges  to  the  court  that  part  of  the  record  is 
omitted,  and  remains  in  the  inferior  court  not  cer- 
tified; whereupon  he  prays  that  it  may  be  certified 

by  certiorari. 

Diminutive,  de-min'u-tiv,  a.  (dimmvtf  Fr.) 
Small ; little ; narrow ; — s.  in  Grammar,  a word 
or  termination  which  lessens  the  meaning  of  the 
original  word ; as,  in  Latin,  cellula,  a little  cell, 
from  cello,  a cell ; in  English,  manikin,  a little 
man,  from  man. 

Diminutively,  de-min'u-tiv-le,  ad.  In  a diminu- 
tive manner;  in  a manner  to  lessen. 

Diminutiveness,  de-min'o-tiv-nes,  s.  Smallness;  ( 
littleness ; want  of  bulk ; want  of  dignity. 

Dimish,  dim'ish,  a.  Somewhat  dim  or  obscure. 

Dimibsion,  de-mish'un,  I.  Leave  to  depart. 

DlMISSORY,  dim'is-sur-re,  a.  (dimissorius,  Lat.) 
Sending  away;  dismissing  to  another  jurisdiction. 

A Utter  dit mstory,  is  one  given  bv  a bishop  to  a 
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candidate  for  holy  orders,  having  a title  in  his  dio- 
cese, directed  to  some  other  bishop,  and  giving 
leave  for  the  bearer  to  be  ordained  by  him ; grant- 
ing leave  to  depart. 

Drnrr,  de-mit',  V.  a.  (dum'tto,  Lat.)  To  permit  to 
go;  to  grant;  to  form;  to  let  — Obsolete. 

Dimity,  dim'e-te,  s.  (diemit,  I>uU)  A cotton  stnfF, 
similar  in  fabric  to  fustian,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  having  ornaments  woveo  in  it.  In  the 
weaving,  longitudinal  stripes  are  usually  raised 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  piece — hence  dimities 
arc  called  single,  corded,  or  broad -striped,  accord- 
ing to  the  flatness  and  breadth  of  these  stripes. 

Dimly,  dim'le,  ad.  In  a dim  or  obscure  manner; 
with  imperfect  sight;  not  brightly  or  clearly; 
with  a faint  light. 

Dimming,  dira'ming,  t.  Obscurity. 

Dimness,  diin'ncs,  s.  Dulness  of  sight;  obscurity 
of  vision;  imperfect  sight;  faintness;  imperfec- 
tion ; want  of  brightness ; want  of  clear  appre- 
hension; stupidity. 

Dim<>carpi  s,  ditn-o-k<!r'pns,  a.  (didymos,  and 
kmpos , fruit,  Or.  from  the  fruit  growing  in  pairs.) 
A gen nt  of  plants,  consisting  of  fruit-bearing  trees ; 
the  fruit  is  a red  berry  larger  than  tjie  graj>e,  and 
disposed  like  it  in  bunches — natives  of  China: 
Order,  Sapindncce. 

Dimorfiiandra,  di-mawr-fan'dra,  a.  (dis,  and 
vwrphe , form,  and  oner  andros,  a male  or  stamen, 
Or.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  planta : Suborder, 
Cicsalpiniese. 

Dimorpiiantiics,  di-mawr-fan'tAna,  s.  (dis,  mor~ 
phe,  and  anthos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Araliamc. 

DjMORriiiNA,  di-mawrfe-na,  s.  (dis,  and  morpfie,  i 
form,  Gr.)  A genus  of  microscopic  Cephalopoda,  ; 
belonging  to  the  Enallostegao  of  D’Orbigny. 

Dimorphous,  di-rnawr'fus,  a.  (dis,  and  marphe,  * 
form,  Gr.)  In  Mineralogy,  applied  to  a substance, 
the  crystals  of  which  belong  to  different  systems, 
or  pertain  to  the  same  system,  but  possess  such  a 
difference  in  their  angles  as  to  render  uncertain 
which  is  the  primary  form. 

Dimple,  dim'pl,  s.  A small  natural  cavity  or  de- 
pression in  the  check  or  other  part  of  the  face ; — 
v.  n.  to  form  dimples ; to  sink  into  depressions  or 
little  inequalities. 

Dimpled,  dim'pld,  a.  Set  with  dimples. 

Dimply,  dim'ple,  a.  Full  of  dimples;  sinking  in 
little  inequalities. 

! Dim  shining,  dimVhi-ning,  <u  Giving  a dim  light, 

! Dim-sighted,  diui'*i-tcd,  a.  Having  dim  or  ob- 
[ wure  vision. 

Dimyaiua,  dc-mi-a're-a,  i.  (dis,  and  w yon,  a 
muscle,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Lamarck  to  snch 
Conchifers  or  bivalvulur  Mollusca  as  are  furnished 
with  two  aUluctor  muscles;  those  which  have  one 
abdnclor  muscle  arc  termed  the  Afanomyaria. 
These  form  the  class  Conchifera  into  two  orders ; 
bnt  Dishayes  subdivides  the  class  into  three — the 
Polymyaria  or  Brnchiopodn,  and  the  two  others. 

. Dimyariak,  dim-i-n're-an,  s.  A shell  with  two 
muscular  impressions  on  each  valve; — a.  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Dimyaria. 

. Din,  din,  a.  (dyn,  Sax.)  Noise;  a loud  sound;  a 
rattling,  clattering,  or  rumbling  sound,  long  con- 
tinned  ; — v.  a.  to  strike  with  continued  or  confused 
sound;  to  stun  with  noise;  to  harass  with  cla- 
mour. 

Dinarchy,  din'ar-kc,  *.  (dis,  and  arche,  rule,  Gr.) 
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A form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme  power 
is  vested  in  two  persons. 

Dine,  dine,  v.  n.  (dynan,  Sax.)  To  eat  the  chief  | 
meal  of  the  day; — v.a.  to  give  a dinner  to;  to 
furnish  with  the  principal  meal ; to  feed. 

Dikema,  di-ne'ma,  s.  (dis,  and  nemo,  a thread,  Gr.)  { 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Orchiduccsc. 

Dinemaoonum,  di-ne-ma-go'num,  s.  (dis,  nemo,  I 
and  gonia,  an  angle,  Gr.)  A genus  of  planta: 
Order,  Malpighi  ace®. 

Dinemandra,  di-ne-man'dra,  s.  (dir,  nema,  and 
aner  andros , a male,  Gr.)  A genus  of  planta: 
Order,  Malpighiace®. 

Dinemoura,  di-nem'ow-ra,  a.  (dis,  nemo,  a thread, 
and  owra,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Crustaceans : 
Order,  Poecilopoda. 

Dinbtical,  dc-net'e-kal,  a.  (dmctilos,  Gr.)  Whirl- 
ing round. 

Dinetcs,  di-ne'tua,  a.  (dis,  and  nttos , twisted,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  section 
Fossores:  Family,  Larrid®. 

DiKO,  din£,  e.  a.  (denegan,  Sax.)  Past  and  past 
parL  Ding  or  Dinged.  To  thrust  or  dash  with 
violence ; — v.  n.  to  bluster ; to  bounce. — A vulgar 
term. 

Ding-dong,  ding 'dong,  s.  Words  used  to  express 
the  sound  of  bells. 

Dinqiness,  dinje-nes,  s.  A dusky  or  dark  hue; 
brownnesa. 

Dingle,  ding  gl,  a.  A narrow  dale  or  valley  be- 
tween hills. 

Dingle-dangle,  ding'gl-dang'gl.  An  expression 
donoting  anything  carelessly  pendent. 

DlNOY,  din  je,  a.  Soiled;  sullied;  of  a dark  colour; 
brown;  dusky;  dun. 

Dinicds,  din'e-kus,  s.  (dinas,  giddiness,  Gr.)  Ap- 
plied to  a medicine  which  has  a tendency  to  relieve 
giddiness. 

Dining-room,  di'ning-room,  s.  A room  for  a fa- 
mily, or  for  company  to  dine  in ; a room  for  enter- 
tainments, and  generally  one  of  the  largest  in  a 
dwelling-house. 

Dinner,  din'nur,  s.  (diner,  Fr.)  The  meal  taken 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  the  principal  meal 
of  the  day,  eaten  between  noon  and  evening ; an 
entertainment ; a feast. 

Dinnerless,  din'nur-les,  a.  Having  no  dinner.  j 

Dinner-time,  dw'nur-timc,  1.  The  usual  time  of  ; 
dining. 

Dinodes. — See  Epomis. 

Dinops,  di'nops,  s.  A genus  of  Bata,  in  which  the 
ears  are  united  and  extended  on  the  front,  the  Ups 
pendent  and  plaited,  and  tho  tail  enveloped  for 
half  its  length  in  the  interfemoral  membrane. 

Dinothehium,  din-o-ifo’re-um,  s.  (deinos,  terrible, 
and  therion,  a wild  beast,  Gr.)  An  extinct  genns 
of  proboscal  Mammalia,  the  gigantic  remains  of  | 
which  have  been  found  moet  abundantly  at  Epple- 
aheim  in  Hesse- Darmstadt,  in  strata  of  sand  be- 
longing to  the  second  or  Miocene  period  of  tertiary 
deposition.  The  Dinolherium  seems  to  have  been 
the  largest  of  all  known  terrestrial  mammalia,  tho 
head  measuring  four  feet  long  and  three  broad, 
with  largo  tusks  bent  downward.  In  its  construc- 
tion it  resembled  tho  living  tapir,  and  is  considered 
to  have  been  an  herbaceous  animal,  of  aquatio 
habits,  measuring  about  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
with  a proportionate  height. 

DINT,  dint,  s.  (dynt,  Sax.)  A blow;  a stroke; 
force;  violence;  power  exerted;  the  mark  made 
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j by  a blow ; a cavity  or  impression  made  by  a blow 
or  by  pressure  on  a substance:  freqlently  pro- 
noun ed  dent ; — v.  a,  to  make  a mark  or  cavity  on 
a substance  by  a blow,  or  by  pressure. 

Dinumeration,  di-nu-mur-a'slmn,  i.  Tbe  act  of 
! numbering  singly. 

j Dints,  di'nus,  s.  (dine,  a whirlpool,  Gr.)  Giddi- 
1 d*m;  illuhory  appearance  of  objects  whirling  round. 
— See  Vertigo. 

, Diocesan,  di-os'e-san,  a.  Relating  to  a diocese ; 

I — $.  a bishop;  one  in  possession  of  a diocese,  and 
having  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Diocese,^  di'o-ses,  a.  (dioikesis,  Gr.)  The  circuit 
i Diocf.ss,  > or  extent  of  a bishop's  jurisdiction ; an 
j ecclesiastical  division  of  a kingdom  or  state,  sub- 
ject to  tbe  authority  of  a bishop.  In  England 
there  are  two  provinces  or  circuits  of  archbishop’s 
jurisdiction,  Canterbury  and  York.  The  province 
of  Canterbury  contains  twenty-one  dioceses,  and 
that  of  York  three,  besides  the  Isle  of  Man.  Every 
diocese  la  divided  into  archdeaconries,  of  which 
there  are  sixty;  and  each  archdeaconry,  into  rural 
deaneries;  and  every  deanery,  into  parishes.  A 
diocese  was  originally  a divirion  of  tbe  Roman 
empire  fur  the  purpose  of  civil  government — a pre- 
fecture; but  the  term  is  now  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

Dioclba,  di-olde-a,  s.  (in  memory  of  Diodes  Ca- 
rystinus,  an  ancient  Greek  botanist.)  A genus  of 
IiCgumiuons  twining  plants,  with  trifoliate  leaves 
j and  red  flowers:  Suborder,  Papilionacea?. 

1 Dioctaiiedral,  di-ok-ta-he'dral,  a.  ( dis,  octo , 
eight,  and  hedra,  a base,  Gr.)  Applied  to  a crys- 
tal, tbe  faces  of  which  form  two  octahedrons. 

Dioctuia,  di-ok'tre-a,  i.  (dis,  and  octeres,  with 
, eight  rowers,  in  allusion  to  the  appendages  of  the 
larva,  Gr.  ?)  A genua  of  Dipterous  insects : Fa- 
I mily,  Tanystoma. 

1 1 Diodesma,  di-o-dea'ma,  «.  (dis,  and  derma,  a chain, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family, 

: Rhynchophora. 

Diodia,  di-o’de-a,  s.  (diodos,  a passage,  Gr.  in  al- 
| kiriou  to  the  species  growing  by  waysides.)  A 
j genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or  subshrubs, 
with  small  white  flowers : Order,  Cinchonaceie. 
i Diodon,  di'o-don,  s.  A genus  of  Cheliform  Ashes, 
in  which  the  body  is  nearly  orbicular,  and  covered 
with  spines;  the  jaws  without  teeth,  and  the 
margins  undivided:  Family,  Baliatidae:  Order, 

* Plcctonathea. 

Diodonocephalous,  di-o  don-o-sefa-lna,  a.  (dis, 
odaus,  a tooth,  and  kejdude,  the  head,  Gr.)  A 1 
term  applied  to  a monster  with  two  seta  of  teeth. 

DliECIA,  di-e'sbe-a,  s.  (dis,  and  oikot,  a house,  Gr.) 
The  twenty-ecoond  class  in  the  Linmean  system 
of  botanv.  It  comprehends  those  genera  and 
species  which  have  the  male  and  fomale  flowers  on 
different  plants. 

Dkecious,  di-e'ahua,  a.  Having  the  male  flowers 
on  one  plant,  and  the  female  on  another ; belong- 
ing to  the  class  Dicecia. 

Dioica,  di-o'e-ka,  s.  A name  given  by  Latreille  to 
a section  of  the  Cephalopoda,  and  by  Blainville  to 
a class  of  his  Paracephalophora,  comprehending 
such  of  these  animals  as  have  the  sexes  distinct, 
and  in  different  individuals:  used  also  as  diaxiom 
in  botany,  as  in  Urtica  dioica. 

Diomrdia,  di-o-me'de-a,  s.  (after  Diomedes,  a Gre- 
cian warrior.)  Tbe  Albatros,  a genus  of  web- 
footed birds.  Tlie  common  albatros  measures 


■bout  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  between  tire  extre-  1 1 
mities  of  the  extended  wings.  It  feeds  on  fish 
and  other  marine  animals.  There  are  three  spe-  i 
cies. 

Dion,  di'un,  s.  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cyca- 
dans. 

Dion,®  a,  di-o-ne'a,  i.  (one  of  the  names  of  Venus.)  I 
Venus’s  Fly-trap,  a genua  of  curious  plants,  the 
braves  of  which  are  of  an  anomalous  form,  and  f 
have  a singular  motion,  by  which  insects  are  j 
canjht  On  each  side  of  the  leaf  are  three  highly 
irritable  bristles,  which,  when  touched,  cause  the  | 
two  lobes  to  fold  together  like  a rat-trap.  An  in-  ' 
sect  alighting  on  the  leaf  is  speedily  entrapped,  and  1 
continues  so  as  long  as  it  struggles  to  escape;  but 
when  quiet,  the  leaf  expands,  and  it  is  set  free. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  terminal  corymbs : Or- 
der, Droseracc*. 

Dionix,  di'o-niks,  s.  (dis,  and  onyx,  a claw,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Sola- 

„ ptiL 

Diontsiscus,  di-o-ne-risRUs,  t.  (Dionysos,  Bac-  | 
elms,  who  was  sometimes  represented  ns  having 
boms.)  A name  given  by  Vogel  to  certain  bony  : 
excrescences  near  the  temples. 

Dionysius,  di-o-ne'she-us,  s.  One  of  the  names  of 
Bacchus ; the  Grecian  festivals,  in  honour  of  I 
whom,  were  termed  Dionysia. 

Diopsidb,  di'op-side,  s.  (diopsis,  transparent,  Gr.  in 
allusion  to  the  occasional  transparency  of  its  crys- 
tals.) A mineral  which  occurs  in  colourless  or 
pale-green  prismatic  crystals,  generally  striated 
longitudinally,  with  a shining  lustre.  It  is  like- 
wise Mussite  and  Alaiite.  A specimen  from  Pied- 
mout  contained  silica,  67.60;  lime,  16.50;  mag- 
nesia, 18.60;  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron,  6.00. 

Dio  1*818,  di-op'ris,  s.  ( dia,  through,  and  oju,  an  eye, 
Gr.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects, 
in  which  the  eyes  and  antennae  are  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  long,  slender,  homy  peduncles,  rising 
from  the  Bides  of  the  head. 

Dioptase,  di'op-tase,  s.  (diopUmai,  I look  through, 

Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  seeing  the  na-  1 
tural  joints  by  transparent  light:  called  also 
emerald  copper,  emerald  malachite  or  achrite.)  j 
A mineral  of  a fine  emerald-green  colour,  the  j 
crystals  of  which  are  elongated  rhombic  dodrea-  ! 
hedrons.  It  consists  of  from  48  to  65  per  cent, 
of  the  oxide  of  copper ; 83  to  48  per  cent,  of  mil-  j 
ca ; water,  1 2 per  cent.,  and  sometimes  a little  of  ! 
the  protoxide  of  iron ; sp.  gr.  3.2 — 3.4. 

Dioptka. — See  Speculum, 
i DiorTRic,  di-op'trik,  ) a.  (dioptrikos,  Gr.) 

Dioptrical,  di-op'tre-kal,)  Affording  a medium 
for  tbe  right ; assisting  the  right  in  the  view  of 
distant  objects;  relating  to  dioptrics,  or  the  science 
of  refracted  light : sometimes  written  dioptic  and 
dioptical 

Dioptrics,  di-op'triks,  a.  The  science  of  refractive 
vision,  or  that  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  the 
different  refractions  of  light  in  passing  through  , 
different  mediums,  os  air,  water,  glaM,  &c. 

Diorama,  di-o-ra'ma,  t.  ( dia,  througn,  and  orama, 
sight,  Gr.)  An  exhibition  of  paintings,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  receive  shades  of  light  and  various 
hues  by  means  of  moveable  blinds. 

DlORAMIC,  di-o-ra'mik,  a.  Relating  to  a diorama. 

Diorism,  di'o-rizro,  s.  (diorirma,  Gr.)  Distinction 
or  definition,  which,  in  a few  words,  explains 
what  is  spoken  of. — Seldom  used. 
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I)io ri ••tic,  di-o-ria'tik,  a.  Distinguishing;  de- 


fining. 

Diokistically,  di-o-ris'tc-kal-le,  ad.  In  a dis- 
tinguishing manner. 

Diorite,  di'o-rite,  t.  ( diorizo , I separate,  from  the 
distinctness  of  the  component  minerals.)  A va- 
riety of  greenstone. 

Damme,  di-o-rit'ik,  a.  Resembling  diorite ; con- 
taining diorite ; of  the  nature  of  diorite. 

! Diorriiosib,  di-or-ro'sia,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Pathology, 
the  dissolution  of  the  solids  of  the  animal  body, 
and  their  evacuation  by  the  urinary  passages. 

Diorthrosis,  di-awT-tAro'sis,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Snr- 
| gery,  the  reduction  of  a fractured  or  dislocated 
bone. 

Diobcorea,  di-o-sko're-a,  s.  (in  memory  of  Peda- 
dus  Diotscoridcs,  a Greek  physidan.)  A genus  of 
plants:  some  of  the  s pedes  produce  the  large  fari- 
naceous  tubers  called  yams,  which  form  as  im- 
portant an  article  of  food  in  tropical  countries  as 
the  potato  docs  in  Europe : Order,  Diaseoreace®. 

I Dioscokkack.k,  di-o-sko-re-a'se-e,  i.  (dioscorea, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  claas  Dictyogcns.  The  order 
consists  of  twining  shrubs,  with  large  tubes  dthcr 
above  or  below  ground,  with  alternate  reticulated 
leaves ; flowers  small ; calyx  and  corolla  con- 
founded ; six  stamens  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
sepals  and  petals;  anthers  turned  inward  and 
bursting  longitudinally ; ovary  adherent  and  three- 
I celled ; style  deeply  trifid  ; stigmas  undivided  ; 

| ovules  suspended ; fruit  leafy  and  compressed. 

' Diohma,  di-os'tno,  s.  ( diot , divine,  and  osme,  smell, 

I Gr.  the  leaves  when  bruised  haring  an  exquisite 
smell.)  A genus  of  small  leaf-like  shrubs,  with 
| white  or  red  flowers : Order,  Rutacem. 

1 Diohm  ink,  di'os-mine,  a.  A name  given  by  Brandes 
to  a substance  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the 
I Diosma  crinata. 

Diobpyhos,  di-os- pi'rus, ».  (diot,  divine,  and  pyros, 
wheat,  Gr.  divine  wheat,  called  by  Pliny  Granwn 
| Jo  vis,  or  Jupiter's  icheaL)  The  Date  plum,  a 
genua  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 

| with  white  or  pale-yellow  flowers,  and  the  fruit  a 
j globose  berry. 

Diothonia,  di-o-<Ao'ne-a,  t.  (dins,  and  thoine,  food, 

| Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Orchidaoea). 

| Diotib,  di-o'tis,  t.  (out,  otos , an  ear,  Gr.  in  allusion 
| to  two  ear-like  appendages  at  the  base  of  the 
| florets.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Chenopodia- 
ce®. 

Dioxide,  di-oks'ide,  t.  In  Chemistry,  when  the 
second  degree  of  oxidation  is  formed  of  single 
equivalents,  and  the  lowest  oxide  consists  of  two 
equivalents  of  the  -f-  element,  one  of  an  oxide,  and 
one  of  oxygen,  the  compound  ia  called  a dioxide, 
or  suboxide. 

j Dip,  dip,  v.  a.  (dippan,  Sax.)  Past  and  post  part. 
Dipped  or  Dipt.  To  plunge  or  immerse,  for  a 
moment  or  short  time,  in  water  or  other  liquid 
substance;  to  put  into  a fluid  and  withdraw;  to 
1 take  with  a ladle  or  other  vessel  by  immersing  it 
in  a fluidy  to  be  engaged  in  any  affair;  to  bap- 
tise by  immersion ; to  moisten ; to  wet ; to  en- 
gngo  as  a pledge ; to  mortgage ;— (obsolete  in  the 
last  two  senses;) 

Be  careflil  still  of  the  main  chance,  my  son; 

Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  hands. 

Live  on  the  use,  aud  never  dip  thy  lands. — Dryie a. 

— t.  n.  to  sink ; to  immerge  in  a liquid;  to  en- 
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ter  slightly ; to  look  cursorily,  or  here  and  there ; 
to  take  that  which  comes  first;  to  choose  by 
chance;  to  incline  downward,  as  the  magnetic 
needle  dips ; — s.  inclination  downward;  a slop- 
ing; a direction  below  a horizontal  line;  depres- 
sion, as  the  dip  of  the  needle.  Dip  of  a stratum, 
in  Geology,  its  greatest  inclination  to  the  horizon, 
or  that  on  a line  perpendicular  to  its  direction  or 
course : termed  also  the  pitch. 

Dipkkianth,  di-pe're-anlA,  s.  (dis,  peri,  about,  and 
ant  Jins,  a flower,  Gr.)  A plant,  the  flowers  of 
which  consist  of  two  floral  envelope*. 

Dipetalous,  di-pet'a-lus,  a.  (die,  and  prtalon,  a 
leaf  or  petal,  Gr.)  Having  two  flower-loaves,  or 
petals;  two-petaled. 

DlPHTHERina,  dif-<Ae-ri'tis,  s.  ( dtphera,  a skin  or 
membrane,  Gr.)  The  disease  Anguioa  pellicularis, 
a variety  of  pharyngites,  accompanied  by  the  for- 
mation of  a false  membrane,  which  was  epidemic 
in  Tonri  in  1818,  and  the  three  succeeding  years. 

Diphthong,  dip'lAong,  s.  ( dipthoygos , Gr.)  A 
coalition  or  union  of  two  vowels  pronounced  in  ono 
syllable. 

Diphthongal,  dip-fAong'gal,o.  Belonging  to  a dip- 
thong  ; consisting  of  two  vowel  sounds  pronounced  I 
in  one  syllable. 

Diphthong  ally,  dip-fAong'gal-le,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  that  of  two  vowel  sounds  pronounced 
in  one  syllable. 

Diphccephala,  dif-n-sefa-la,  t.  (diphues,  two- 
fold, and  kephale,  the  head,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  generally  of  a rich  golden- 
green  colour : Family,  Lamellicornes. 

Dipiitans,  di'fe-an*,")  s.  ( dit , and  pkyt,  an  off- 

Diphydjb,  di'fe-de,  >■  spring,  Gr.)  A family  of 

DlPHYKB,  di'fe-is,  ) the  Acalepha,  in  which  two 
individuals  are  always  conjoined,  one  being  lodged 
in  the  concavity  of  another. 

Dipiiylleja,  di-fil-le 'ja,  t.  (dit,  and  phyllon,  a leaf, 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  each  stem  of  the  plant  only  ! 
bearing  two  alternate  leave*.)  A genua  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  white  cymose  flowers — natives 
of  North  America : Order,  Borberidace®. 

Dipiiyllidia,  di-fll-lid'e-a,  s.  (dis,  and  phyllon,  a 
leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca : Order,  lnfera- 
branchiata. 

Dipiiyixobrakchia,  di-fil-lo-branglti-a,  s.  (dis, 
phyllon,  a leaf,  and  bronchia,  gills,  Gr.)  A name 
given  by  Grey  to  the  Bipbora  of  Cuvier. — Which 
see. 

DiPnYLLOUS,  di'fil-lus,  a.  (dis,  and  phyllon,  a leaf, 
Gr.)  In  Botany,  haring  two  leaves,  as  a calyx, 
&c. 

Diphysa,  de-fe'sa,  t.  (dis,  and phyta,  a bladder,  Gr.)  , 
A genus  of  marine  Zoophytes:  Family,  Phyao-  1 
grada. 

Diphysa,  de-fi'sa,  t.  (dis,  and  phyta,  a bladder,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  legume,  which  ia  furnished  with 
a large  membraneous  bladder  on  each  side,  rising 
from  the  sutures.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
plants:  Suborder,  Papilionsce®. 

Dipiiysciitm,  di-fish 'e-um,  s.  (dis,  and  physJnon,  a 
vesicle,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  doable  structure  of 
the  shell  of  the  theca.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Brynce®  or  Urn-mosses. 

Diplacanthds,  dip-la- kan'Mus,  a.  ( diploos , double, 
and  akantha,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Fla- 
ccid fishes,  found  in  the  Scottish  old  red  sandstone. 

Diplachne,  dip-lak'ne,  s.  (diploos,  and  achne,  chaff, 
Gr.  the  outer  pales  being  divided  at  the  end,  and 
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bearded  between  the  divisions.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Graminacea*. 

Diplaceum,  dip-lak'rum,  s.  (dis,  and  platen w, 
broad,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cy- 
peracea?. 

Diplantiiera,  dip-lan-tAe'ra,  s.  ( diploos , double, 
and  anthcra,  an  anther,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
cells  of  the  anthers  being  distinct  and  divergent.) 
A genus  of  plants,  with  showy  yellow  flowers — 
natives  of  New  Holland. 

Diplaruhena,  dip-la-re'na,  s.  ( diploos , and  orren, 
a male,  Gr.)  A gen  ns  of  plants:  Order,  Iridaoee. 

Diplarrhexes,  dip-U-re'nus,  s.  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Cyperaoea*. 

Dii’LAZiuM,  dip-la'ihe-um,  $.  ( diplazo , 1 am  double, 
Gr.  the  endusia  being  double.)  A genus  of  Kerns, 
one  of  which,  D.  auriculum , a native  of  Caraocas, 

I forms  a small  tree : Order,  Polypodiacese. 

Diplecolobeas,  dip-le-ko-lo'be-e,  s.  ( diploos , 
double,  and  lobos,  a lobe,  Gr.  from  the  cotyledons 
having  a double  plait,  or  two  legs.)  A suborder 
of  the  Crucifenc,  distinguished  by  the  cotyledons 
being  incumbent,  linear,  and  twice  plaited  cross- 
wise. 

Dipi.ECOSIA,  dip  le-ko'slie-a,  t.  ( diploos , and  kos,  a 
covering,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  double  covering, 
composed  of  the  calyx  and  calycullns.)  A genus 
of  parasitical  shrubs,  with  pale-green  corollas — 
natives  of  Java : Order,  Ericaceae. 

Diplkukobranciiia,  di-plu-ro-brangTce-a,  «.  (db, 
pleurot »,  a side,  and  bronchia , gills,  Gr.)  A name 
given  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the  Pleurobrmnchia  of  Cu- 
vier.— Which  see. 

Diplocentrdm,  dip-lo-sen'trum,  s.  ( diploos,  and 
kentron,  a spur,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
j Qrchidacea*. 

Di  plot  eph alia,  dip-lo-scf-a'lc-a,  s.  ( diploos , and 
krphale,  the  head,  Gr.)  A monster,  or  organic 
deviation,  with  two  heads  on  one  body. 

Dipi.OC1I.KTE,  dip-lo-ke'tc,  s.  ( diploos , and  chnite, 
hair  or  mane,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Cvperaceas. 

! DlPLOCHITA,  dip-lo-ki'ta,  s.  (diploos,  and  chiton, 
an  outer  covering  or  cloak,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
calyx,  which  is  involved  by  two  bracteas  while  in 
1 a young  state.)  A genus  of  tall  South  American 
showy  trees  or  shrubs,  with  white  or  rose-coloured 
flowers,  except  one  of  the  species,  in  which  they 
| are  yellow  : Order,  Melastomaceaj, 

Diplocomhjm,  dip-lo-ko'tne-um,  s.  ( diploos , and 
tome,  hair  of  the  head,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Um- 
mosscs : Order,  Bryacea*. 

Diplocteniem,  dip-lok-te'ne-um,  s.  (diploos,  and 
i kteis,  a comb,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Corals,  al- 
lied to  Turbinolia. 

DiplodaCTYLES,  dip-lo-dak'to-lus,  s.  (diploos,  and 
(laity log,  a digit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  lizards:  Fa- 
1 mily,  Gecktoidse. 

| Diplodejt. — See  Naiades. 

• Dipi.odkkma,  dip-lo-der'ma,  s.  ( diploos , and  derma, 
the  skin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi:  Order,  Gas- 
leromycetea. 

Di  p lodges,  dipTo-dus,  «.  (diploos,  and  odous,  a 
tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Placoid  fishes,  found 
in  the  coal  formation. 

Diploe,  dip'lo-e.  s.  ( diploos , double,  Gr.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  cellular  osseous  tissue  between  the  two 
j tables  of  the  Bkull. 

Diplogastria,  dip-lo-gas'tre-a,  s.  ( diploos , and 
paster,  the  belly,  Gr.)  An  organic  deviation, 
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characterized  by  the  presence  of  two  trunks  seated 
on  the  same  pelvis. 

Diploobbia,  dip-lo-je'ne-a,  s.  (diploos,  and  genea, 
generation,  Gr.)  A genus  of  parasitical  shrubs, 
with  small  white  flowers,  disposed  in  short  axil- 
lary racemes : Order,  Melastomacea*. 

Diplogbnic,  dip-loj'e-nik,  a.  (diploos,  and  gtnea , 
generation,  Gr.)  Producing  two  substances;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  two  bodies. 

Diplol.ena,  dip  lo-lc'na,  s.  (diploos,  and  kUtina , a 
cloak,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  double  involucre.)  A 
genus  of  shrubs  with  alternate  oval  leaves,  and  a 
many-flowered  involucre,  which  appears  like  one  i 
terminal  pedicellate  flower — natives  of  New  Hol- 
land: Order,  Rutacea;. 

Diplolepis,  dip-lol'e-pis,  s.  (diploos,  and  lepis,  a ! 
scale,  Gr.  the  leaves  of  the  corona  being  each  fur-  j 
nished  with  a scale  inside.)  A genus  of  plants,  ! I 
native#  of  Chili : Order,  Asclepiadacea*. 

Diploma,  de-plo'ma,  s.  (Greek.)  Anciently,  a 
letter  or  other  composition  written  on  paper  or 
parchment,  and  folded;  a letter  or  writing  con- 
ferring some  power,  authority,  privilege,  or  honour. 
Diplomas  are  given  to  graduates  of  colleges  on  , 
their  receiving  the  usual  degrees ; to  clergymen 
who  arc  licensed  to  exercise  the  ministerial  func- 
tions ; to  physicians  who  are  licensed  to  practice 
their  profession ; and  to  agents  who  are  autho-  j 
rued  to  transact  business  for  their  principals. 

Diplomacy,  de-plo'ma-sc,  s.  The  customs,  rules, 
and  privileges  of  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  other  , 
representatives  of  princes  and  states  at  foreign  | 
courts ; forms  of  negotiation ; a diplomatic  body ; : 
the  whole  body  of  ministers  at  a foreign  court ; ! 
the  agency  or  management  of  ministers  at  a fo-  I 
reign  court. 

Diplomats,  de-plo'mate,  v.  a.  To  invest  with  a ! 
privilege. 

Diplomated,  dip'lo-  may-ted,  a.  Made  by  dip- 
lomas. 

Diplomatic,  dip-lo-mat'ik,  a.  Relating  to  diplo-  I 
mas ; privileged ; furnished  with  a diploma ; an-  j 
thorized  by  letters  or  credentials  to  transact  busi- 
ness for  a sovereign  at  a foreign  court ; pertaining 
to  ministers  at  a foreign  court,  or  to  men  autho- 
rized by  diploma ; — s.  a minister,  official  agent,  , 
or  envoy  to  a foreign  court. 

Diplomatics,  dip-lo-mat'iks,  s.  The  science  of 
diplomas,  or  of  ancient  writings,  literary  and  pub-  I 
lie  documents,  letters,  decrees,  charters,  codicils,  i 
&c  , which  has  for  its  object  to  decipher  old  writ-  j 
ings,  to  ascertain  their  authenticity,  their  date,  , 
signatures,  & c. 

Diplomatibt,  de-plo'ma- tist,  s.  One  employed  or 
skilled  in  diplomacy. 

Diplonema,  dip-lo-ne'ma,  s.  (diploos,  and  nema,  a 
filament,  Gr.  the  filameots  being  double.)  A ge-  i 
nus  of  shrubs,  with  entire  leaves  and  axillary  ! 
one-flowered  pedicels — natives  of  the  Cape  of  i 
Good  Hope:  Order,  Ebenaceic. 

Diploneera,  dip-lo-nu'm,  \ s.  Annmcgiven 

DiplobberaXS,  dip  lo-nu'rnnz,  | by  Kudolphe  to  I 
the  vertebrated  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
from  the  specie*  haring  two  nervous  systems,  the 
ganglionic,  and  the  cerebro- spinal. 

DirLOXYX,  dip-ion 'ika,  s.  (diploos,  and  onyx,  a claw, 
Gr.  in  reference  to  the  wings  being  furnished  with 
two  claws  each.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants : | 
Suborder,  Papilionacea*. 

DirLOPilRACTUM,  dip-lo-frak'tum,  a.  ( diploos , and 
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jJiragmoa,  a dissepiment,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the 
a'lls  of  the  frnit  being  divided  by  transverse  dis- 
sepiments.) A genua  of  trees,  with  yellowish  or 
white  flowers — natives  of  Java:  Order,  Tiliace*. 

Diplophtllum,  dip-lo-fillum,  t.  ( diploos , and 
phyllon, , a leaf,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  two  leaved 
calyx.)  A genus  of  annual  plants,  of  the  habit 
of  Veronica,  with  pale-blue  flowers : Order,  Scro- 
phnlariace*. 

Diplopia,  dip-lo'pea,  a.  ( diploos,  and  ops,  the  eye, 
Gr.)  A disease  in  the  eye,  in  which  tlie  person 
sees  double  or  triple.  In  one  species  of  the  dis- 
ease, objects  appear  single  when  one  eye  is  shut 

Diplopogon,  dip-lo-po'gon,  a.  ( diploos , and  poyon, 
a beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Gra- 
minace*. 

Diplopkion,  dip-lo-pri'on,  s,  ( diploos , and  prion,  a 
saw,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  legume  being  serrated 
on  all  sides.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  herbs,  with 
trifoliate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers:  Suborder, 
Ctesalpinie*. 

DirLOPTKRA,  dip-lop'ter-a,  s.  ( diploos , and  pteron, 
a wing,  Gr.)  A division  of  the  stinging  Hymen- 
opterous  insects,  consisting  of  those  wasps  which 
have  the  upper  wings  folded  and  doubled  up  longi- 
tudinally when  at  rest 

Diploptbron,  dip-lop'te-ron,  i.  ( diploos , and/rferow, 
a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  with  large  high 
heads  and  oblique  mouths ; the  dorsal  fins  united 
at  the  base ; ventral*  longer  than  the  pectorals ; 
caudal  round ; scales  small : Family,  Horrid*. 

Diploptbkdb,  dip-lop'te-rus,  s.  (diploos,  and 
pteryx,  a wing  or  fin,  Gr.)  A genns  of  fishes, 
with  herring-shaped  bodies:  Family,  Saltnonidre. 

Diplospoua,  dip-los'po-ra,  s.  ( diploos , and  spora, 
a seed,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  cells  of  the  fmit 
bring  two-seeded.)  A genns  of  Chinese  shrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves  and  yellowish-green  axillary 
flowers : Order,  Cinchonacese. 

D1PLO8TEOIUM,  dip-lovte'je-um,  1.  (diplods,  and 
sttgos,  a covering,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  calyx 
being  enclosed  in  a double  calyptra  or  covering.) 
A genus  of  Brasilian  shrubs,  with  large  red 
flowers : Order,  Melastomaoete. 

Diplostoma,  dip-los'to-ma,  s.  (diploos,  and  stoma, 
a mouth,  Gr.)  The  Sand-rats,  a genus  of  Rodents, 
with  very  large  cheek-pouches,  the  opening  being 
exterior. 

DlPLOTAXlS,  dip-lo-taks'is,  s.  (diploos,  and  taxis , a 
series,  Gr.  because  the  seeds  are  disposed  in  two 
rows  in  each  cell.)  A genus  of  Cruciferous  her- 
baceous plants,  with  yellow  flowers:  Suborder, 
Orthoploce*. 

Diplozoow,  dip-lo-zo'oa,  s.  ( diploos , and  soon , an 
animal,  Gr.)  A parasitical  worm  which  infests 
the  gills  of  the  Bream,  and  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  two  distinct  bodies  united  in  the  form  of 
an  X,  or  St.  Andrew’s  cross. 

Diplcra,  dip-lu'ra,  s.  (diploos,  and  ovra,  a tail, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Trilobitea. 

Diplusodow,  dip-lu'so-don,  s.  (diploos,  and  odous, 
a tooth,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  double  row  of  teeth 
in  the  calyx.)  A genus  of  shrubs,  with  opposite 
leaves  and  rnccmoeely  panicled  inflorescence : Or- 
der, Lythrece*. 

Dipneumoni.e.  dip-nu-mo'ne-e,  ) s.  (dis,  and 

Dipneumonians,  dip-nu-tno'ne-anx,  > pnemmm, 
a lung,  Gr.)  A section  of  Araneid*,  or  Spiders, 
comprehending  Buch  as  hove  two  pulmonary 

sacs. 
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DlPomtJX,  di-po'de-um,  #.  (dis,  and  pous,  a foot, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Orcbidace*. 
Dirosis,  di-po'sis,  s.  (dis,  twice,  and  posis , a hus- 
band, Or.  in  reference  to  their  bring  two  male 
flowers  in  each  umbellule,  and  only  one  fertile.) 

A genus  of  stemless,  glabrous,  leguminous  shrubs, 
with  white  flowers — natives  of  Chili  and  Brazil : 
Suborder,  Papilionace®. 

DlPPBLS  Oil,  dip'pelz  oyl,  9.  An  animal  oil  pro- 
cared  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  animal 
matter,  especially  of  albuminous  and  gelatinous 
substances. 

Dipper,  dip'pur,  «.  One  that  dips;  he  or  that 
which  dips ; a vessel  used  to  dip  water  or  other 
liquor;  a ladle.  The  Cinrius  nquaticus,  a spe- 
cies of  Thrash : Family,  Mernlid*. 

Dipping,  dip'ping,  s.  The  act  of  plunging  or  im- 
mersing; the  act  of  inclining  toward  the  earth; 
inclination  downward ; the  interruption  of  a vein  : 
of  ore,  or  of  a stratum  or  bed  in  a mine,  or  a slop- 
ing downward ; the  act  of  baptising  by  the  im- 
mersion of  the  whole  body  in  water.  Dipping- 
needle,  a needle  that  dips;  q magnetic  needle 
which  dips  or  inclines  to  the  earth ; an  instrument 
which  shows  the  magnetic  inclination  at  the  dif-  ; 
ferent  points  of  the  earth’s  surface.  In  the  equa- 
torial regions,  the  needle  takes  a horizontal  posi-  j 
tion ; but  as  we  recede  from  the  equator  toward 
either  pole,  it  dips  or  inclines  one  end  to  the  earth,  j 
the  north  end  os  we  proceed  northward,  and  the  I 
south  end  as  we  proceed  southward,  and  the  far- 
ther north  or  south  we  proceed,  the  greater  is  the 
dip  or  inclination. 

DtrmsMATic,  di-priz-mat'ik,  a.  Donbly  prismatic; 
having  cleavages  parallel  to  the  si  lea  of  a four- 
sided  vertical  prism,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
horizontal  prism. 

PlPSACACE.®,  dip-sa-ka'se-e,)  s.  (dipsacus,  one  of 
Dipsaceje,  dip-sa'se-e,  > the  genera.)  A I 
natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of  Exogenous 
herbs  or  subshrubs,  with  opposite,  rarely  verticil- 
late  leaves,  the  flowers  in  dense  heads,  on  a com- 
mon receptacle,  girded  by  involucre,  very  rarely  in 
whorls;  calyx  adherent,  membranous,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a scarious  involued ; corolla  mono- 
pet  alo  us,  tubular,  inserted  in  the  calyx ; stamens 
four,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla ; an- 
thers distinct;  ovary  inferior  and  one-celled;  style 
one;  stigma  ample;  fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  and 
crowned  by  a pappus-like  calyx.  The  plants  be- 
longing to  this  order  are  termed  Teazclworts  by 
Lindley,  from  Teasel,  the  name  given  to  the  dried 
heads  of  Dipsacus  fullonum,  used  by  fullers  in 
dressing  cloth. 

Dipsacozamia,  dip-sa-ko-za'me-a,  s.  (compounded 
of  dipsacus  and  samia .)  A genus  of  plants,  al-  | 
lied  to  Zamia : Order,  Cycadeace*. 

Dipsacus,  dip-sa'kus,  s.  (dipsao,  I thirst,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  connate  leaves  holding 
water,  from  which  the  plant  was  called  dipsakot, 
or  thirsty,  as  also  Venus,  both  the  reiu  and  dews 
thus  collected  being  saperstitioosly  deemed  good 
for  bleared  eyes.)  Teazel,  a genns  of  erect,  pilose,  1 
j or  prickly  biennial  herbs,  with  liliac,  white,  or  yel-  | 

I low  flowers,  in  terminal  oblong-ovate  or  roundish 
heads : Type  of  the  order  Dipsacace*. 

Dipsada,  dip-sa'da,  a.  A name  given  by  Leach  to  j 
I a subgenus  of  fresh  water  muscles,  in  which  there  | 
I is  a vestige  of  a tooth  on  the  hinge,  allied  to  the  | 
I A notion  and  Unio. 
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Diprah,  dip'sas,  *.  (Greek.)  A genus  of  serpent*, 
with  short  broad  head- plated  crown,  and  long  com- 
pressed body;  vertebral  scales  square;  lateral  ones 
linear;  subcaudal  plates  double:  Family,  Colu- 
beridae. 

Dipsastr.ea,  dip-s*s'tre-a,  t.  (dipsao,  and  astrwi, 
a genus  of  corals,  Gr.)  A section  of  Corals,  of  a 
globular  figure,  the  cells  of  which  are  profound, 
infundibuliform,  subpolygonal,  contiguous,  with 
common  partitions,  which  are  elevated,  sulcated, 
and  echinulated  on  the  edges. 

Dippbtic,  dip-set'ik,  t.  (dipsetikos,  Gr.)  Raving  a 
tendency  to  excite  thirst. 

Dipsosis,  dip-so'sis,  a.  (dijfsa,  thirst,  Gr.)  In  Pa- 
thology, morbid  thirst. 

Dipteba,  dip'ter-a,  ^ i.  (dis,  nnd  pteron,  a 

Dipterans,  dip'ter-anx,  j wing,  Gr.)  A class  of 
insects,  comprising  such  as  have  two  membranous 
wings,  with  their  disk  variously  occupied  with 
longitudinal  nervures,  and  comparatively  few  trans- 
verse ones;  these  wings  are  attached  to  the  meso- 
thorax.  In  addition  to  these  two  wings,  and 
attached  behind  them,  are  a couple  of,  usually, 
clavated  organs,  having  a moderate  peduncle : 
they  are  termed  haJsferes  or  powers.  These 
powers,  in  many  specie*,  are  onvered  with  a con- 
vex scale,  called  the  alula  or  winglet.  They  are 
furnished  with  a flexible  proboscis,  and  feed  on 
liquids.  The  common  house-fly  is  a familiar  ex- 
ample. 

ThPTERACRAR,  dip-ter-a'se-e,  ”)  #. 

DipterocarpacE/E,  dip-ter-o-kdr-pa'se-e,!  (dip- 
terocarjyus , one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order 
of  hypogynous  Exogens,  consisting  of  gigantic 
trees,  abounding  in  resinous  juice,  with  simple 
alternate  leaves,  and  large  convolute  stipules ; 
symmetrical  flowers;  equilateral  petals;  perma- 
nent, unequal,  winged  calyx;  beaked  anthers,  and 
a onc-celled,  one-seeded  fruit ; — natives  of  India. 

Diptekocakpub,  dip-ter-o-kdr'pua,  t.  {dis,  pteryx, 
a wing,  and  karpos,  a fruit,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  two 
of  the  segments  of  the  calyx  being  extended  into 
two  long  wings.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  large  trees,  with  showy  white  flowers,  mixed 
with  red : Type  of  the  order  Dipternc&e. 

Dipterous,  dip'ter-us,  a.  Having  two  wings;  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  insects  Diptera. 

Dll’TF.RL’8,  dip'ter-us,  s.  (dis,  and  pteryx,  a wing,  I 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Fossil  fishes,  from  the  old  red  J 
sandstone  formation. 

Diptkhtgia,  dip-ter-ij'e-a,  > $.  (dis,  and  j 

Diptkryoians,  dip-ter-ij'e-anz,  j pteryx,  Gr.) 
A family  of  fishes,  furnished  with  two  fins  only. 

Diptkrygiitm,  dip-ter-ij'e-um,  s.  (dis,  and  pteryx, 
a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cop- 
paridaceas. 

Di pteryx,  dip'ter-iks,  t.  (dis,  and  pteryx,  a wing, 
Gr.  in  reference  to  the  two  upper  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  which  appear  like  two  wings.)  A genus  of 
I^rgnminous  plants,  consisting  of  trees,  with  ab- 
mptly- pinnate  leaves : Suborder,  Caesalpiniea*. 

Diptotb,  dip’tote,  a.  (dis,  and  pipto,  1 fall,  Gr.) 
In  Grammar,  a noun  which  has  only  two  cases. 

Diptych,  dip'tik,  s.  (diptyckoa,  Gr.)  A public 
register  of  the  names  of  consuls  and  other  magis- 
trate* among  the  ancient  Romans,  and  of  bishops,  J 
martyrs,  and  others,  so  called  because  it  consisted  j 
of  two  leave*  folded ; but  it  sometime*  contained  1 
three  or  more  leaves.  The  sacred  diptych  was  a , 
double  catalogue,  in  one  of  which  there  were  re-  | 
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gistered  the  names  of  the  living,  and  in  the  other 
the  names  of  the  dead,  which  were  to  be  rehearsed  1 
during  the  office. 

Dipub,  di'pua,  a.  (dis,  and  perns,  a foot,  Gr.)  A 
name  given  to  the  Jerboa*,  Rodent*  in  which 
the  hind  legs  are  disproportionolly  longer  than  the  1 
fore  ones. 

Dipyre,  di'pir,  s.  (dipyros,  twice  baked,  Gr.  In  al- 
lusion to  the  double  effects  on  it  by  fire,  as  to  its 
phosphorescence  and  fusibility.)  A rare  mineral, 
occurring  in  the  Western  Pyrenees  in  slender  in- 
distinctly-formed prisms,  of  a greyish  or  reddish- 
white  colour, fasciculated  into  masses.  It  consists 
of  silica,  60;  alumina,  24;  lime,  10;  water,  2; 
loss,  4 ; sp.gr.  2.7. 

Diradiatioh,  di-ra-de-a'shun,  *.  ( diriduttio , Lat.) 
The  rays  of  light  emitted  and  diffused  from  a lu- 
minous body. 

Dirc^a,  dir'ae-a,  t.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Stenelytra. 

Dike,  dire,  a.  (dirus,  Lat.)  Dreadful;  dismal; 
mournful ; horrible ; terrible ; evil  in  a great  de- 
gree. 

Direct,  de-rekt',  a.  ( directus , Lat.)  Straight; 
right  in  the  line  of  father  and  son  ; opposed  to 
collateral ; leading  or  tending  to  an  end,  as  by  a ’ 
straight  line  or  course ; not  circuitous ; open ; not  j 
ambiguous  or  doubtful;  plain;  express.  In  As- 
tronomy, appearing  to  move  forward  in  the  zo- 
diac, in  the  direction  of  the  signs ; opposed  to  re- 
trograde, as  the  motion  of  a planet  is  direct  In 
Music,  a direct  interval  is  that  which  forms  any 
kind  of  harmony  on  the  fundamental  sound  which 
produces  it,  as  the  fifth,  major  third,  and  octave. 
Direct  ray,  in  Optics,  a ray  which  is  carried  from 
a point  of  the  invisible  object  directly  to  the  eve, 
witbont  being  turned  out  of  its  rectilinear  direc- 
tion, by  any  intervening  body.  Direct  tax,  a tax 
assessed  on  real  estate,  as  houses  and  lands ; — j 
r.  o.  ( direction , Lat.)  to  point  or  aim  in  a straight 
line  toward  a place  or  object ; to  point ; to  show 
the  right  road  or  course ; to  regulate ; to  guide  or 
lead ; to  govern ; to  cause  to  proceed  in  a parti- 
cular manner ; to  prescribe  a course ; to  mark  out 
a way;  to  order;  to  instruct;  to  point  ont  a 
course  of  proceeding  with  authority ; to  command ; 
— a.  in  Music,  a character  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
stare  to  direct  the  performer  to  the  first  note  of 
the  next  stave. 

Dirkcter. — See  Director. 

Direction,  de-rck'shun,  ( directio , Lat.)  Aim 
at  a certain  point;  a pointing  toward,  in  a straight 
line  or  course;  the  line  on  which  a body  moves 
by  impulse ; course ; a straight  line  or  course ; 
the  act  of  governing ; administration ; manage- 
ment; guidance;  superintendence;  regularity; 
adjustment ; order ; prescription,  either  verbal  or 
written  ; instruction  in  what  manner  to  proceed  ; 
tho  superscription  of  a letter,  including  the  name, 
title,  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  for  whom  it 
is  intended ; a body  or  bosrd  of  directors. 

Directive,  de-rek'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
direction;  informing;  instructing;  showing  the 
way. 

Directly,  de-rektle,  ad.  In  a straight  line  or 
coarse;  rectilineally ; immediately;  apparently; 
without  circumlocution  or  ambiguity ; without  a 
train  of  inferences. 

Directness,  de-rekt'nes,  s.  Straightness;  ten- 
dency to  any  point ; the  nearest  way. 
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Director,  de-rek'tnr,  t.  One  who  directs;  one  I 
who  superintends,  governs,  or  manses  ; one  who  ! 
' prescribes  to  others  by  virtue  of  authority;  an  in- 
structor; s counsellor;  that  which  directs;  a rule; 
an  ordinance;  one  appointed  to  transact  the  affairs 
! of  a company,  ns  the  director  of  a bank,  or  of  the 
India  Company ; that  which  directs  or  controls  by 
i influence.  In  Surgery,  a grooved  probe,  intended 
to  direct  the  edge  of  tbo  knife  or  scissors  in  open- 
ing sinuses  or  fistulse;  s guide  for  an  incision 
| knife. 

Directorial,  de-rek-to're-al,  a.  Relating  to  di- 
rectors or  direction ; containing  direction  or  com- 
mand. 

! Directory,  de-rek'tur-e,  a.  Containing  directions; 
enjoining;  instructing; — s.  a guide;  a rule  to 
direct;  particularly  a book  containing  direction 
for  pnhlic  worship  or  religious  sendees;  a book 
containing  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a city,  with  their  places  of  abode.  In  French 
Ilislory,  the  name  given  by  the  Constitution  of 
! 1 795  to  the  executive  body  of  the  French  Republic. 

! It  was  composed  of  five  persons  elected  by  the 
council  of  ciders  from  a list  of  candidates  presented 
by  the  council  of  five  hundred ; one  director  retiring 
every  year,  and  being  succeeded  by  another  elected 
on  the  same  principle. 

Directress,  de-rek'tres,)  a.  A female  who  di- 
| Directrix,  de-rek'triks, ) recta,  manages,  or  go- 
> verns. 

I Directrix,  de-rek'triks,  t.  In  Geometry,  the  name 
\ given  to  a certain  straight  line  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  a conic  section ; the  distance  of  any 
point  of  the  curve  from  the  directrix  is  to  the  dis- 
i tance  of  the  same  point  from  the  focus  in  a con- 
stant ratio.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  gene- 
rally for  any  line,  whether  straight  or  curved. 

Direful,  dire'ful,  a.  Dire;  dreadful;  terrible; 
calamitous. 

: Dikefully,  dire'ful-lc,  ad.  Dreadfully;  terribly; 

’ wofully. 

Direfulnbss,  dirc'fiil-nes,  $.  Terribleness;  ca- 
| lamitousnrss. 

Dikelooking,  direlook-ing,  a.  Looking  dircfully. 

Diremption,  di-remp'shun,  f.  ( diremptio , Lat ) 

I Separation. 

Dikkskss,  dire'nes,  s.  Dismalness;  horror;  hide- 
ousness. 

Diheption,  di-rep'shun,  «.  (direptio,  Lat.)  The 
i act  of  plundering. 

Dirge,  diije,  s.  ( dirige,  Lat)  A song  or  tune  in- 
tended to  express  grief,  sorrow,  and  mourning. 

Dl  Rio  ENT,  der'e-jent,  a.  In  Geometry,  applied  to 
trie  line  of  motion  along  which  the  describent  line 
or  surface  is  carried  in  the  generation  of  any  plane 
or  solid  figure. 

Dirk,  durk,  a.  A kind  of  dagger  or  poniard; — 
a.  the  old  northern  word  for  dark ; 

Day  that  wns  is  wightlv  past. 

Anil  now  at  caret  the  dirk e might  doe  haste.— 

Spotter. 

— v.  a.  to  darken ; to  stab. — Obsolete  as  an  ad- 
jective and  verb. 

Tby  ra»te  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground. 

And  dirkei  the  beauties  of  my  blossoms  round.— 
Spenser. 

DlRK A,  dirTca,  i.  ( dircaia,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
Enchanters’  Night-shade.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Thyme  leacea*. 

DlRUHlNUS,  dir-rin'ua,  i.  (dis,  and  rkin,  the  snout, 
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Gr.  from  its  deeply  bifid  head.)  A genus  of  Hy- 
mcnopterous  insects;  Family,  Securifem. 

Dirt,  durt,  s.  ( gedriUm,  Sax.  dryten , Dnt.)  Any 
foul  or  filthy  substance ; excrement;  earth;  mud; 
mire;  dust;  whatever  adhering  to  anything  makes 
it  foul  or  unclean;  meanness;  sordidness;—  j 
v.  a.  to  make  foul  or  filthy ; to  soil ; to  bedaub ; 
to  pollute ; to  defile. 

Dirtily,  durt'e-le,  ad.  In  a dirty  manner ; nas- 
tily ; foully ; filthily ; meanly ; sordidly ; by  low 
means. 

Dirtiness,  durt'e-nes,  i.  Nastiness;  filthiness; 
foulness;  meanness;  baseness;  sordidness. 

Dirtpie,  dart-pi',  $.  A form  moulded  by  children 
in  clay  in  imitation  of  pastry. 

Dirty,  durt'c,  a.  Foul;  nasty;  filthy;  sullied;  | 
clouded;  not  elegant;  mean;  base;  despicable; 
grovelling; — v.  a.  to  foul;  to  soil;  to  make 
filthy ; to  tarnish ; to  disgrace ; to  scandalise.  i 

Diruption.— See  Disruption. 

Dis,  dis.  A prefix  or  inseparable  preposition  from 
the  Latin;  whence,  Fr.  </«,  Span,  dia ; and  da 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  the  same  word  con-  i 
traded.  Dia , denotea  separation,  a parting  from;  \ 
hence,  it  has  the  force  of  a privative  and  negative,  * 
as  in  disarm,  disoblige,  disagree. 

Disa,  di'sa,  s.  (dis,  double,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Orchidaceae. 

Disability,  dis-a-bilVte,  a.  Want  of  competent 
natural  or  bodily  power,  strength,  or  ability;  i 
weakness;  impotence;  want  of  competent  intcl-  || 
lectual  power  or  strength  of  mind;  incapacity;  ; 
want  of  proper  qualifications  for  any  purpose.  I 
In  Law,  a state  by  which  a person  is  rendered 
incapable  of  enjoying  certain  legal  rights,  as  in  ; 
the  case  of  an  alien,  a minor,  &c. 

Disable,  dis-a'bl,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  force ; to 
disqualify  for  any  act;  to  deprive  of  adequate 
means,  instruments,  or  resources ; to  destroy  the 
strength,  so  as  to  impair  and  render  incapable  of 
action ; to  weaken ; to  diminish  or  destroy  any 
competent  means;  to  deprive  of  usefulness  or  effi- 
cacy ; to  incapacitate ; to  render  incapable. 

Disablement,  dis-a'bl-ment,  a.  Weakness ; dis- 
ability ; legal  impediment. 

Disabling,  dia-a'bling,  a.  That  disables  or  dis- 
qualifies ; depriving  of  moral  power  or  right,  as  a 
disabling  statute. 

Disabuse,  dis-a-buze',  r.  a.  ( desabtuer , Fr.)  To 
free  from  mistake ; to  disentangle  from  a fallacy ; 
to  undeceive ; to  set  right 

Disaccommodate,  dis-ak-kotn 'mo-date,  r.  a.  To 
pnt  to  inconvenience. 

Dis  accommodation,  dis-ak-kom-mo-da’shuir,  a. 
The  state  of  being  unfit  or  unprepared. 

Disaccord,  dis-ak-kawrd',  r.  n.  To  refuse  assent 
— Obsolete. 

She  wai  daughter  to  a noble  lord 

Which  dwelt  thereby,  who  nought  her  to  affy 
To  a great  peer : but  the  did  disaccord. 

He  could  ner  liking  to  hi*  love  apply — Spenser. 

Disaccustom,  dis- ak-kus 'turn,  v.  a.  To  neglect 
familiar  or  customary  practice;  to  destroy  the 
force  of  habit  by  disuse. 

Disacknowledge,  dis-ak-noHedj,  v.a.  To  deny; 

to  disown. 

Dis  acquaint,  dis-ak-kwaynt',  r.  a.  To  break  or 
dissolve  acquaintance. 

Disacquaintancr,  dis-ak-kwane'tnns,  s.  Neglect 
or  disuse  of  familiarity,  or  familiar  knowledge  o£ 
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! Disadorn,  dis-tw.awrn',  v.  u.  To  deprive  of  orna- 
ment*. 

DisadvaKCB,  dis-od-vans',  v.a.  or  v.  n.  To  check; 
to  halt. — Obsolete. 

Which  th’  other  seeing,  'pan  hi*  course  relent. 

And  vaunted  spear  eftsoons  t<  duad wines,— Spenter. 

Disadvantage,  dtg-ad-van 'tsj«%  «.  ( dfsavontage , 
Fr.)  TliAt  winch  prevents  success  or  renders  it  1 
difficult;  a state  not  favourable  to  successful  ope- 
ration ; any  unfavourable  state;  a state  in  which  j 
eouio  loss  or  injury  may  be  sustained ; loss ; in-  ? 
jury  to  interest;  diminution  of  anything  desirable, 
as  credit,  fame,  honour;—*,  a.  to  injure  io  intc-  j 
rest  of  any  kind. 

j Disadvantaukahle,  dis-advnn'tay-ja-bl,  <u  Not 
advantageous  » 

j Disadvantageous,  dis-ad-van-ta  jus,  n.  Unfa- 
I mumble  to  success  or  prosperity ; inconvenient ; 
i not  adapted  to  prouioto  interest,  reputation,  or 
other  good. 

1 Dibadvantaoeously,  dis-ad-van-ta  'jns-le,  ad. 

! In  a manner  unfavourable  to  interest,  success,  or 
1 reputation ; with  loss  or  inconvenience, 
j Die  a i>v  a ntag  KousN  ess,  dis-ad-van-ta'jus-nea,'  t. 
Unfiivounibleness  to  success;  inconvenience;  loss. 

Dibadventl-roub,  dia-ad-ven'tu-rus,  a.  Unproe- 
, perous ; unhappy. — Obsolete. 

Now  he  hath  left  you  here, 

To  be  tlie  record  of  hia  rueful  Iom, 

And  of  my  doleful  ditadttuturoui  deare.—  Spen$er. 

PlSAFFKCT,  dis-af-fekt',  v.  a.  To  alienate  affection ; 
to  make  less  friendly  to ; to  make  less  faithful  to 
a person,  party,  or  cause,  or  less  zealous  in  their 
sii|i|>ort;  to  make  discontented  or  unfriendly;  to 
disdain  or  dislike;  to  throw  into  disorder. 
j Dl 8 AFFECTED,  dis-af-fek'ted,  a.  part.  Having  the 
affections  alienated;  indisposed  to  favour  or  sup- 
port ; unfriendly. 

i Dis affectedly,  dis-af-fek'tcd-le,  ad.  In  a dis- 
j affected  manner. 

i Disaffbctkdnkbs,  dis-af-fek'tcd-ncs,  t.  The 
quality  of  being  disaffected. 

Disaffection,  dis-af-fek'shun,  #.  Alienation  of 
affection,  attachment,  or  good-will ; want  of  affec- 
tion, or  more  generally,  positive  enmity,  dislike,  or 
unfriendliness;  disloyalty;  disorder;  bad  consti- 
tution.— Obsolete  iu  the  last  two  senses. 

Disaffection  ate,  dis-af-fek'shun-ate,  a.  Not 
disposed  to  affection  or  zeaL 

Disaffirm,  dis-af-firm',  v.a.  T#  deny;  to  con- 
tradict; to  overthrow  or  annul,  as  a judicial  de- 
rision, by  a contrary  j ndgment  of  a superior  tribun  aL 

Dis  affirmance,  dia-af-fir'mans,  s.  Confutation; 
negation ; overthrow*  or  annulment,  by  tho  decision 
of  a superior  tribunal. 

Disafforest,  dis-af-for'rest,  c.  a.  To  reduce  from 
the  privileges  of  a forest  to  the  state  of  commoti 
ground ; to  strip  of  forest  laws  and  their  oppres- 
sive privileges. 

By  charter  0.  Henry  IIL,  many  forests  were  dtio/<>- 

rtMed. — OlaeksioiK. 

Disaggregate,  dis-ag'gre-gate,  v.  a.  To  separate 
an  aggregate  mass  into  its  component  parts. 

Disaggregation,  dis-ag-gre-gn  shun,  a.  Tho  act 
j or  operation  of  separating  an  aggregate  body  into 
j its  component  parts. 

Disagree,  dis-a-gre',  v.  n.  To  differ;  to  be  not 
| accordant  or  coincident ; to  be  not  the  same ; to 
be  not  exactly  similar ; to  differ,  as  in  opinion ; to 
be  unsuitable ; to  be  in  a state  of  opposition. 
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Disagreeable,  dis-a-gro'a-bl,  a.  Contrary ; un- 
suitable ; not  conformable;  not  congruous;  on-  1 
pleasing;  offensive. 

Disagreeableness,  dis-a-gre'a-bl-nes,  $.  Un-  , 
suitableness;  contrariety;  unpleasantness;  offen-  ; 
siveness. 

Disagreeably,  dis-a-gre'a-ble,  ad.  Unsuitably; 
unpleasantly;  offensively. 

Disagreement,  dis-a-gre'ment,  t.  Difference; 
dissimilitude;  diversity;  not  likeness  or  identity; 
difference  of  opinion  j contrariety  of  sentiments. 

Disalliegb,  dis-al-leej',  v.  a.  To  alienate  from 
allegiance. — Obsolete. 

What  greater  dividing  than,  bv  a pernicious  and  hos- 
tile peace,  to  ditaUiege  a whole  fcuunry  kingdom  from 

the  ancient  dominion  of  England.— Miltou. 

Disallow,  dis- id-low',  v.  a.  To  refuse  permission,  I 
or  not  to  permit ; not  to  grant ; to  deny  authority 
to  any ; to  consider  as  unlawful ; to  testify  dislike 
or  disapprobation;  to  refuse  assent;  to  reject; 
not  to  justify ; — v.  n.  to  refuse  permission ; not  to 
grant. 

Disallow  able,  dis-al-low'a-bl,  a.  Not  allowable ; 
not  to  be  suffered. 

Disallowance,  dis- al- low 'ons,  s.  Disapprobation; 
refusal  to  admit  or  permit;  prohibition;  rejection. 

Disally,  dis-al-li',  v.  a.  To  form  an  improper  al- 
liance. 

Di  Salto,  do  sal'to,  s.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  a mo- 
tion by  skips,  not  by  degrees.  A melody  proceeds 
by  skips  when  it  omits  one  or  more  degrees.  In 
general,  degrees  and  skips  are  intermixed.  The 
degrees  and  skips  of  melody  are  both  called  by  the 
general  term  interval,  which  is  the  distance  between 
two  sounds,  or  their  difference  in  respect  of  pitch. 

Disancuor,  dis-angTrar,  v.  a.  To  force  from  its 
anchor,  os  a ship. 

Dis  an  dra,  dia-an'dra,  t.  (cfo,  and  aner  andros,  a 
male,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  stamens  being  some- 
times four  and  sometimes  eight,  therefore  often 
double  tbs  common  number  of  four.)  A genua  of 
prostrate  shrubs : Order,  Sibthropiace*. 

Disangelical,  dis-an-jcl'e-kal,  a.  Not  angelical ; 
not  suiting  the  nature  or  dignity  of  angels. 

Disanimatk,  dis-an'e-mate,  v.  a.  To  discourage; 
to  deject;  to  depress;  to  dishearten;  to  deprive 
of  life. — Seldom  used  in  the  last  sense. 

Dibanimation,  dis-an-e-ma'shun,  t.  The  act  of 
discouraging;  depression  of  spirits;  privation  of 
life. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Disannex,  dis-an-neks',  v.  a.  To  disunite;  to 
separate  that  which  wus  annexed. 

Disannul. — See  Annul 

Disannulment,  dis-an-nul'ment,  ».  The  act  of 
making  void. 

Disanoint,  dis-a-noynt',  v.  a.  To  render  consecra- 
tion invalid. 

Disapfabel,  dis-ap-par'el,  r.  a.  To  disrobe;  to 
strip  of  raiment. 

Disappear,  dis-a-pere',  r. ».  To  vanish  from  tho 
sight ; to  recede  from  the  view ; to  become  invisi- 
ble ; to  cease,  ns  the  epidemic  bus  disappeared ; 
to  withdraw  from  observation. 

Disappearance,  dis-a-pc'rans,  t.  Cessation  of 
appearance ; a removal  from  sight. 

Disappearing,  dis-ap-pe'ring,  *.  A vanishing  or 
removal  from  sight. 

Disappoint,  dis-ap-poynt',  v.  a.  To  defeat  of  ex-  y. 
pectation,  wish,  hope,  desire,  or  intention;  to  I 
frustrate ; to  bulk ; to  hinder  from  the  possession 
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or  ei\joyment  of  that  which  was  intended,  desired, 
hoped,  or  expected ; to  frustrate  ^ to  prevent  an 
effect  intended. 

Disappointment,  dis-ap-poynt'ment,  t.  Defeat 
■ or  failure  of  expectation,  hope,  wish,  desire,  or  in- 
I tention;  miscarriage  of  design  or  plan. 

Dibappkeciate,  dis-ap  pre'ahe-ate,  v.  a.  To  un- 
dervalue ; not  to  esteem. 

, Disapprobation,  dis-np-pro-ba'shnn, a.  Censure; 

| condemnation ; expression  of  dislike. 

, Disapprobatory,  dis-ap'pro-bay-tur-c,  a.  Con- 
taining disapprohation ; tending  to  disapprove. 

. Disappropriate,  dia-ap-pro'pre-ate,  a.  Not  ap- 
propriated, or  not  having  appropriated  church 
property.  Disappropriate  church,  a church  from 
j which  the  appropriated  parsonage,  glebe,  and  tithes 
are  severed ; — e.  o.  to  sever  or  separate,  as  an  ap- 
propriation ; to  withdraw  from  an  appropriate  nae ; 

! to  deprive  of  appropriated  property,  as  a church. 

! Disapproval,  dis-ap-proo'val,  i.  Disapprobation ; 

djaHka. 

Disapprove,  disap-proov',  v.  a.  {disapprouver, 
Fr.)  To  dislike ; to  condemn  in  opinion  or  judg- 
ment ; to  oensure  as  wrong ; to  manifest  dislike 
or  disapprobation ; to  reject,  as  disliked,  what  is 
proposed  for  sanction. 

Disapprovingly,  dia-ap-proo'ving-le,  ad.  By  dis- 
approbation. 

Disard,  > du'drd,  a.  (dysio,  Sax.)  A prater ; a 

Dizaud,)  boasting  talker. — Obsolete. 

How  Hkc  a disard,  a fool,  an  ass,  he  looks!  how  like 

a clown  he  behaves  '.—Burton. 

Disarm,  diz-drm',  t>.  a,  (desarmer,  Fr.)  To  deprive 
of  arms ; to  deprive  of  means  of  attack  or  defence; 
to  deprive  of  force,  strength,  or  means  of  annoy- 
ance ; to  render  harmless ; to  quel! ; to  strip ; to 
| direst  of  anything  injurious  or  threatening. 

Disarmament,  diz-dr'ma-menfc,  s.  Act  of  dis- 
arming. 

Disarm  er,  diz-dr'mur,  r.  Ono  who  deprives  of 
arms. 

i Disarming,  diz-dr'ming,  $.  Deprivation  of  arms. 

Disarrange,  dis-ar-ranje',  r.  a.  To  pot  ont  of 
order ; to  unsettle  or  disturb  the  order  or  due  ar- 
rangement of  parts.  Derange  is  generally  used. 

! Disarrangement,  dis-ar-ranje'ment,  a.  The  act 
of  disturbing  order  or  method ; disorder. 

Disarray,  dis-ar-  ray',  v.  a.  To  undress;  to  divest 
of  clothes;  to  discomfit;  to  rout;  to  overthrow  ; 
—a.  disorder ; confusion  ; loss  of  the  regular  order 
of  battle;  undress. 

Disassiddity,  dis-as-sc-du'e-te,  a.  Absence  of 
I care  or  attention. — Obsolete. 

! Disassociate,  dis-as-so'sbe-ate,  v.  a . To  dis- 
I unite ; to  disconnect  things  associated. 

: Disaster,  diz-as'tur,  a.  (desastre,  Fr.)  Misfor- 
tune ; grief ; mishap ; misery ; calamity ; the 
blast  or  stroke  of  an  unfavourable  planet ; — (obso- 
lete in  the  last  sense ;) 

i Stars  shone  with  trains  of  Are ; dews  of  blood  fell ; 
Disasters  veil'd  the  sun  : and  the  motet  star. 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 

Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse.—  tikaks. 

r — v.  a.  to  injure ; to  afflict ; to  blast  by  the  stroke 

of  an  unlucky  planet. 

Disastrous,  diz-ns'tms,  a.  Unlucky;  unfortu- 
nate ; calamitous ; gloomy ; threatening  miafor- 
| tune ; struck  with  affliction. 

I Disastrously, diz-as'irus-lc,  ad.  Unfortunately; 

I in  a dismal  manner. 
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DISASTBOUSNESS— DISCALCEATR. 


Disastrouhness,  diz-as'trus-nes,  a.  Unfortunate- 
ness; calamitousness. 

DlS AUTHORISE,  dis-aw'<Aur-ize,  v.  a . To  deprive 
of  credit  or  authority. 

Disavouch,  dis-a-vowtah',  v.  a.  To  retract  pro- 
fession; to  disown. 

Disavow,  dis-a-row/,  t>.  a.  To  disown  ; to  deny 
knowledge  of;  to  deny  to  be  true;  to  dissent 
from ; not  to  admit  as  true  or  justifiable ; not  to 
▼indicate. 

Disavowal,  dis-a-vow'al,  a.  Denial;  a disowning; 
rejection ; a declining  to  vindicate. 

DiflAvowMENT,  dis-a- vow' merit,  a.  Dental;  a dis- 
owning. 

Disband,  dis-band',  r.  a.  To  dismiss  from  military 
service;  to  break  up  a hand  or  body  of  men 
enlisted;  to  scatter ; to  disperse; — a.  n.  to  retire 
from  military  service ; to  separate ; to  break  up ; 
to  dissolve  connection  ; to  be  dissolved. — Obsolete 
in  the  last  sense. 

Tea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  ditlxnd. 
Then  slialt  thou  be  mj  rock  and  tower.— Herbert. 

Disbark,  dis-bdrk',  c.  a.  ( debarquer , Fr.)  To 
land  from  a ship  ; to  pot  od  shore.  Debark  and 
disembark  are  now  used. 

Disbelief,  dis-be-leeF,  a.  Rofusal  of  credit  or 
faith ; denial  of  belief. 

Dibbklirve,  dis-be-leve',  e.  a.  Not  to  believe;  to 
bold  not  to  be  true,  or  not  to  exist ; to  refuse  to 
credit. 

Disbeliever,  dis-bc-le'rnr,  a.  One  who  refuses 
belief ; one  who  denies  to  be  true  or  real. 

Disbench,  dis-bensh',  p.  o.  To  drive  from  a bench 
or  seat. 

Disblamb,  dis- blame',  v.  a.  To  clear  from  blame 
or  censure. 

Disbodied. — See  Disembodied. 

Disbowf.l,  dis-bow'd,  r.  a.  To  take  out  the  in 
testifies. 

DlSBRANCn,  dis-bransh',  r.  a.  To  separate  or  cot 
off,  as  the  branch  of  a tree;  to  deprive  of  branches. 

Disbud,  dis-bud',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  buds  or 
shoots. 

Disburden,  dis-bur'dn,  v.  a.  To  ease  of  a bur- 
den; to  unload;  to  disencumber,  discharge,  or 
clear;  to  throw  off  a burden;  to  clear  of  any- 
thing oppressive  or  cumbersome. 

Disburse,  dis- burs',  r.  a.  ( debourser , Fr.)  To  pay 
out  as  money ; to  spend  or  lay  out ; primarily,  to 
pay  money  from  a public  chest  or  treasury. 

Disbursement,  dis-bura'ment,  s.  (dd»>ursemrtit, 
Fr.)  The  act  of  paying  out,  as  money  from  a 
public  or  private  chest ; the  money  or  sum  paid 
out,  as  the  annual  disbursements  exceed  the  income. 

Disburser,  dts-burs'sur,  a.  Ono  who  pays  out  or 
disburses  money. 

Disc,  > disk,  a.  ( discus , Lat  ) The  body  and  face  of 

Disk,)  the  sun,  moon,  or  a planet,  as  it  appears  to 
us  on  the  earth — or  the  body  and  face  of  the  earth, 
as  it  would  appear  to  a spectator  in  the  moon ; also, 
a circular  flat  piece  of  stone,  wood,  metal,  &c.,  of 
which  the  thickness  is  not  considered.  In  Optics, 
the  magnitude  of  a telescope  glass,  or  the  width 
of  its  aperture. 

Disc  .ELI  8,  dis- seles,  a.  (rfw,  and  skulls,  a hoe  or 
digging  instrument,  Gr.  ?)  A genus  of  Hymenop- 
teruus  insects,  belonging  to  the  Vespariae,  or  Wasp 
tribe. 

DISCALCEATE,  dis-kal'se-ate,  r.  a.  ( discalceatHS , 
LaU)  To  pull  off  the  shoes  or  sandals. 


DISCALCEATED — DISCERNMENT. 


DISCERP — DISCIPLE. 


DiftCALCKATKD,  dia  kai’M-ay-tcd,  a.  Stripped- of 
shoes. 

Disc  aloe  Arrow,  dis-ksl-sn-a'sbnn,  a.  Tho  act 
of  pulling  off  tho  shoes  or  sandals. 

Dibcaxdy,  dia-kan'de,  v.  n.  To  melt ; to  dis- 
solve.— Seldom  used. 

The  hearts 

That  spaniel’d  me  nt  heels,  to  whom  I Rare 
Their  wishee,  do  dwarorfy,  melt  their  sweet* 

On  blossoming  Cossar.— O'A ok*. 

Discawtoera,  dis-kan-Me'ra,  #.  {ditkoa,  a disk,  and 
ontJitra,  an  anther,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants : 
Order,  Cnrbitaceee. 

Discard,  die-kdrd',  v.  o.  (tiiicartor,  Span.)  To 
throw  out  of  the  hand  such  cards  as  are  useless ; 
to  dismiss  or  eject  from  service  or  employment,  or 
from  society;  to  cast  off;  to  thrust  away;  to  reject. 

Dtscaria,  dis-ka're-a,  #.  {dial-oa,  a disk,  Gr.  from 
its  broad  disk.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of, 
spiny  shnibe—  natives  of  Buenos  Ayres : Order, 
Rhamnacere. 

Discarnate,  dis-kdr'nato,  o.  (<«*,  and  ociro,  flesh, 
LaL)  Stripped  of  flesh. 

Discase,  dis-kase',  r.  o.  To  take  off  a covering 
from ; to  strip ; to  undress. 

Discelifm,  dis-se'le-um,  a.  (<&,  and  kelios,  bril- 
liant,  Ot*)  A genus  of  Urn-uioas  plants ; Order, 
Bryaoeee. 

Discbptatiow,  dis-sep-ta'shun,  a.  Controversy; 
disputation. — Obsolete. 

The  proportion  is  such  as  ought  not  to  be  admitted 

in  any  science  or  any  diaeeT*oiion,--BarrQw. 

Disceftator,  dis-sep-ta'tur,  a.  (Latin.)  One  who 
arbitrates  or  decides. — Obsolete. 

Discern,  diz-zem',  r.  a.  .(dueomot  Lat)  To  de- 
scry; to  see;  to  discover;  to  judge;  to  have 
knowledge  of  by  comparison ; to  see  the  difference 
between  two  or  more  things;  to  discriminate;  to 
make  the  difference  between; — (obeoletc  in  the 
last  sense;) 

They  follow  virtue  for  reward  to-day; 

To-morrow  vice,  if  she  give  better  pay ; 

We  are  w.  good,  or  bad,  just  at  a {nice ; 

r or  nothing  else  ducerru  the  virtue  or  the  vice.— 

Jcmton, 

— e.  n.  to  see  or  understand  tho  difference ; to 
make  distinction ; to  have  judicial  cognizance. — 
Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Discernkr,  diz-zer'nur,  a.  One  who  secs,  dis- 
covers, or  distinguishes;  an  observer;  one  who 
knows  and  judges;  otw  who  has  the  power  of 
distinguishing;  that  which  distinguishes,  or  that 
which  causes  to  understand. 

Discernible,  diz-zer'nc-bl,  a.  That  may  be  seen 
distinctly ; discoverable  by  the  eye  or  the  under- 
standing; distinguishable. 

Discern  uilenkss,  diz-xer'no-bl-nes,  «.  Visible- 
ness. 

Discehnibly,  dii-zer'ne-ble,  ad.  Perceptibly;  ap- 
parently. 

Discerning,  dis-aer'mng,  a.  Having  power  to 
discern ; capable  of  seeing,  discriminating,  know- 
ing, and  judging;  sharp-sighted;  penetrating; 
acute ; — a.  the  power  of  distinguishing. 

Discerningly,  diz-zer'ning-le,  ad.  With  discern- 
ment; judiciously;  rationally;  acutely. 

Discernment,  diz-zem'ment,  a.  The  act  of  dis- 
cerning; the  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  distinguishes  one  thing  from  another ; 
acuteness  of  judgment;  power  of  perceiving  differ- 
ences of  things  or  ideas. 
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Discerp,  dis-fierp',  r.  a.  (disarpo,  Lat).  To  teai 
in  pieces ; to  separate. — Obsolete. 

Orpheus  says,  Bacchus  was  diaoerped  by  the  giants.— 

Dr.  StvJadtf. 

Discerpibility,  dis-serp-e-bil'e-te,  a.  Capability 
of  being  torn  asunder ; liableness  to  be  rent  Blun- 
der or  disunited. , 

Discerpible,  dis-serp'e-W,  a.  That  may  be  torn 
asunder;  separable;  capable  of  being  disunited 
by  violence ; frangible. 

Nora.— Thl*  term  is  erroneonaly. written  diaeerptibU  in 
some  diction* rte*. 

Dtscerption,  dis-Rerp'shun,  a.  The  act  of  pulling 
to  pieoes,  or  of  separating  the  parts. 

Disokssion,  dis-seah'un,  a.  (diaccsaio,  Lat)  De- 
parture.— Obsolete. 

Discharge,  dis-Uh&j',  n.  o.  (decharger,  Ft.)  To 
disburden;  to  exonerate;  to  free  from  any  load  or 
inconvenience  • to  unload,  as  a ship ; to  take  out 
as  a cargo ; to  throw  off  anything  collected  or  ac- 
cumulated ; to  give  vent  to  anythiag ; to  let  fly  ; 
to  unload  a gun ; to  clear  a debt  by  payment ; to 
send  away,  as  a creditor  by  payment  of  what  is 
due  to  him ; to  free  from  claim  or  demand ; to 
give  an  acquittance  to,  ora  receipt  in  full,  as  to  a 
debtor ; to  free  from  an  obligation ; to  dear  from 
an  accusation  or  crime ; to  absolve ; to  acquit ; to 
perform  or  execute,  as  a duty  or  office,  considered 
as  a charge ; to  put  away;  to  obliterate ; to  de- 
sUoy;  to  divest  of  an  office  or  employment;  to 
(UsmisB  from  service;  to  release;  to  send  away 
from  any  business  or  appointment;  to  emit  or  send 
out ; to  liberate  from  confinement ; to  remove ; to 
dear  from; — v.  n.  to  break  up; — a.  rent ; explo- 
sion ; emission  ; that  which  is  thrown  out ; mat- 
ter emitted ; dismission  from  office  or  service,  or 
the  writing  which  evidences  the  dismission ; re- 
lease from  obligation,  debt,  or  penalty,  or  the 
writing  which  ia  evidence  of  it ; an  acquittance ; 
absolution  from  a crime  or  accusation  ; ransom ; 
liberation  ; price  paid  for  deliverance ; perform- 
ance; execution;  liberation;  release  from  im- 
prisonment or  other  confinement;  exemption; 
escape ; payment,  as  of  n debt. 

Discharger,  dis-tahdr 'jur,  a.  One  who  discharges 
In  any  mannor ; one  who  fires  a gun.  In  Elec- 
tridty,  an  instrument  for  discharging  a Leyden 
phial,  jar,  &c.,  by  opening  a communication  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces. 

Dischidia,  dis-kid'e-a,  t.  (dis,  and  achizo,  I cut, 
Gr.  in  reference  to  the  bifid  leaflets  of  the  corona.) 
A genus  of  creeping  parasitical  trees,  with  small 
subumbellate  flowers : Order,  Asclepiadacew. 

Dischiriub,  dis-ki're-ns,  a.  ( dit , and  cAeir,  a hand, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  insects  : Family, 
Carabidte. 

Dischurcji,  dis-tahurtah',  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  the 
rank  of  a church. — Seldom  used. 

Thi*  can  be  no  ground  to  diadtunk  that  differing  com. 

pany  of  Ghriatians^— Bp.  MolL. 

Discidb,  dis-side',  ) r.  a.  To  dividu^  to  cut  in 

D18CIND,  dis-sind',  > pieces. — Obsolete. 

And  os  her  tongue,  00  was  her  heart  diadded, 

That  never  thought  one  thing;  but  doubly  still  was 
guided.— Sftnacr. 

Disciform,  dis'e-fawnn,  a.  {discus,  a quoit,  and 
forma , form,  Lat.)  In  the  form  of  a disk. 
Dibcihct,  dis-singkt',  a.  Ungirdcd;  looeely 
dressed. 

DlSCIFLE,  dis-si'p],  I.  (discipulus,  Lat)  A learner ; 
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DISCLOSER— DISCOLOUR. 


a scholar;  one  who  receive®,  or  professes  to  receive, 
instruction  from  another;  a follower;  an  adherent 
to  the  doctrines  of  another ; — v.  a.  to  teach  ; to 
train  or  bring  op ; to  make  disciples ; to  convert 
| to  doctrines  or  principles ; to  punish ; to  disciple, 
i — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

She,  bitter  penance,  with  an  iron  whip. 

Was  wont  him  to  dbrffife  every  day.— Sponger. 

’ Disciplelike,  dis-si'pl-like,  a Becoming  a dis- 
( ciple. 

Disciflesiup,  dis-si'pl-ship,  a.  The  state  of  a 
' disciple  or  follower  in  doctrines  and  precepts. 

I Disciplinable,  dis-riplin  a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
! instruction  and  improvement  in  learning;  that 
may  be  subjected  to  discipline ; subject  or  liable 
, to  discipline,  as  the  member  of  a church. 

1 Disciplinableness,  dis-sip'plin-a-bl-nes,  ».  Ca- 
pacity of  receiving  instruction;  qualification  for 
improvement  by  education  and  discipline. 

Disciplinant,  dis-sip'lin-nant,  i.  One  of  a reli- 
gious order,  so  called  from  their  practice  of  scourg- 
ing themselves,  or  other  rigid  discipline. 

Disciplinarian,  dia-sip-Ie-na're-an,  a.  Relating 
to  discipline ; — *■  one  who  disciplines;  one  vented 
in  rules,  principles,  and  practice,  and  who  teaches 
them  with  precision;  one  who  instructs  in  military 
and  naval  tactics  and  manoeuvers ; a puritan  or 
presbyterian,  so  called  from  his  rigid  adherence  to 
religious  discipline. 

Disciplinary,  dis-sip'lin-a-re,  a.  Pertaining  to 
discipline ; relating  to  a regular  course  of  educa- 
tion. 

Discipline,  dis'se-plin,  $.  (discipline!,  Lat.)  Edu- 
cation; instruction;  the  act  of  cultivating  the 
mind ; the  act  of  forming  the  manners ; rule  of 
government;  order;  method  of  government ; sub- 
jection to  laws,  rules,  order,  precepts,  or  regula- 
tions ; correction ; chastisement ; punishment  in- 
tended to  correct  crimes  or  errors;  chastisement 
or  bodily  punishment  inflicted  on  a delinquent,  or 
that  infliction  or  external  mortification  which  a 
religious  person  inflicts  on  himself.  In  Ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  the  execution  of  the  laws  by  which 
the  church  is  governed,  and  infliction  of  the  penal- 
ties enjoined  against  offenders  who  profess  the 
religion  of  Jeans  Christ,  Hook  of  Discipline,  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  a book  drawn  up  by  the 
J General  Assembly  in  1650,  from  the  reformation 
and  uniformity  to  be  observed  in  the  discipline  and 
policy  of  the  church ; — r.  a.  to  educate ; to  in- 
struct; to  inform  the  mind;  to  prepare  by  in- 
structing in  correct  principles  and  habits;  to 
instruct  and  govern ; to  teach  rules  and  practice, 
and  accustom  to  order  and  subordination ; to  cor- 
rect; to  chastise;  to  pnnish;  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  church  on  offenders,  with  a view  to  bring 
them  to  repentance  and  reformation  of  life;  to 
advance  and  prepare  by  instruction. 

Disclaim,  dw-klame',  v.  a.  To  disown ; to  deny 
any  knowledge  of ; to  retract  any  union  with ; to 
abrogate;  to  renounce;  to  reject;  to  deny  all 
claim ; — v.  n.  to  disavow  all  part  or  share. 

Djsclaimation,  dis-klay-ma'&hun,  s.  The  act  of 
i disclaiming ; a disavowing. — Obsolete, 

| Disclaimer,  dis-kla'mur,  t.  A person  who  dis- 
claims, disowns,  or  renounces.  In  Law,  an  ex- 
press or  implied  denial  by  a tenant  that  he  holds 
an  estate  of  Ids  lord ; a denial  of  tenure  by  pica 
or  otherwise. 

Disclose,  dis-kloze’,  r.  a.  (disdudo,  Lat.)  To  un- 


cover ; to  open ; to  remove  a oover  from,  and  lay 
open  to  the  view;  to  cause  to  appear;  to  lay  open  1 
to  the  view ; to  reveal ; to  bring  to  light ; to  tell ) j 
to  utter ; to  make  known ; to  show  in  any  man-  j 
ner;  to  hatch. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

The  ostrich  Inycth  her  eggs  umler  sand,  where  the  ; 

heat  of  the  sun  dvdosetk  them.— ZJucon. 

— t.  discovery. 

DisCLOSgR,  dis-klo'zor,  jl  Ono  who  discloses  or 
reveals. 

Disclosure,  dis-klo'zure,  #.  The  act  of  disclosing;  . 
an  uncovering  and  opening  to  view;  the  act  of  j 
revealing ; nttorance  of  what  was  secret ; the  act  | 
of  making  known  what  was  cooccalod ; that  which  j 
is  disclosed  or  made  known. 

DlSCLUSlON,  dis-klu'zhun,  $.  (disclusus,  Lat.)  An  j 
emission  or  throwing  out. 

Disco  a ST,  dis-koste',  v.  n.  To  depart  from ; to  quit  j 
the  coast. — Obsolete. 

They  would  not  be  singular  and  uncouth  in  dlrrntting 

from  tlxo  common  road  or  fashion  of  men. — Samar.  1 

DlBCOBOLE,  dis-kob'o-le,  ) a.  (dwXos,  a quoit  or  ! 

DlSCOBOLES,  disTco-bo-les,!  disk,  and  balb,  I j 
throw,  Gr.)  A family  of  fishes,  in  which  the  pec-  ; 
toral  fins  are  of  a discoidal  form. 

Discocactub,  dis-ko-kak'tns,  t.  ( diskos , a disk,  Gr. 
and  cactus.')  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cactacea*. 

DlSCOCAPNOS,  dis-ko-kap'nus,  *.  (diskos,  a disk, 
and  kapnos,  the  Greek  name  of  Fumitory.)  A 
genus  of  flowers,  with  red  obtuse-spurred  flowers: 
Order,  Furnariacere. 

Discocarfus,  dis-ko-kdr'pus,  t.  (disko*,  a disk,  and 
karpos , fruit,  Gr.  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Euphorbiacea?. 

DlSCODOMA,  dis-kod'o-ma,  s.  (diskos,  a disk,  and 
dome,  a structure,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Molluscs,  j 
belonging  to  the  Lucernime,  or  Land-volntes,  the 
shell  of  which  has  the  aperture  angulated,  the  in- 
ner lip  nearly  obsolete ; the  outer  only  slightly 
thickened;  the  margin  corinnted:  Family,  Helicidae. 

Discohbrknt,  dis-ko-he'rent,  n.  Incoherent. 

DISCOID,  dis'koyd,  > a.  ( diskos , a quoit,  and 

DlSCOlDAL,  dia-koy'dal,)  exdot,  resemblance,  Gr.) 
Having  the  form  of  a disk.  In  Botany,  a terra 
applied  to  parts  or  organs  of  plants  which  have  two 
flattened  surfaces,  with  an  obtuse  circular  border. 

In  Composite  plants,  the  heads  of  the  flowers  are 
said  to  be  discoid  when  the  florets  arc  all  tabular;  * 
the  term  is  also  applied  when  the  florets  of  the  centre 
of  a head  of  flowers  are  more  perfect  than  the  rest. 

In  Conchology,  univalve  shells  are  said  to  be  dis- 
coid when  their  spire  nre  vertically  convoluted  on 
the  same  plane,  and  whioh,  consequently,  have  the 
figure  of  a disk. 

Discoidea,  dis-koyd'e-a,  «.  (diskot,  a disk,  and 
eidos,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Echino- 
dermata,  found  in  the  Chalk,  Green-sand,  and  Oolitic 
formations. 

Discolobium,  dis-ko-lob'e-nm,  a.  (diskos,  a disk, 
and  lobes,  a lobe,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
plants:  Suhorder,  Papilionacca?. 

Discoloration,  dia-kul-lur-a'shun,  s.  The  act 
of  altering  the  colour ; a staining  alteration  of  , 
colour ; stain ; alteration  of  complexion  or  appear- 
an  co. 

Discolour,  dis-kullar,  e.  a.  (discoloro,  Lat.)  To  1 
alter  the  natural  hue  or  colour  of;  to  stain;  to  I 
tinge ; to  change  any  colour,  natural  or  artificial ; 
to  alter  a colour  partially ; figuratively,  to  alter  the 
complexion ; to  change  the  appearance. 
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Discoloured,  dis-kul'urd,  a.  Variegated;  haring 
various  colours. 

Discolouring,  dis-kuTar-ing,  g.  The  act  of  alter- 
ing colour  for  the  worse. 

Discomfit,  dis-kum'tit,  v.  a.  (deconfre,  decorfl, 
Fr.)  To  rout;  to  defeat;  to  scatter  in  fight ; to 
cause  to  doe;  to  vanquish; — s.  rout;  dispersion; 
defeat ; overthrow. 

Discomfiture,  dis-kum'fit-urc,  s.  Defeat;  Iobs 
of  battle;  ruin;  overthrow. 

Discomfort, dis-kum'furt, s.  Uneasiness;  sorrow; 
melancholy  gloom ; — r.  a.  to  disturb  peace  or  hap- 
piness; to  make  uneasy;  to  pain;  to  grieve;  to 
sadden ; to  deject. 

Discomfortable,  dis-kum'fur-ta-bl,  t.  Causing 
uneasiness  ; unpleasant ; giving  pain ; making 
sad ; uneasy ; melancholy.  Uncomfortable  is  gen- 
erally used. 

Discomfortableness,  dis-kum'fur-ta-bl-ncs,  a. 
The  state  of  being  discomfortable. — Obsolete. 

Discommend,  dis-kom-mend',  v.  a.  To  blame;  to 
censure ; to  mention  with  disapprobation. 

Discommendable,  dis-kom-men'da-bl,  a.  Blam- 
ablo;  censurable;  deserving  disapprobation. 

1 Discommendableness,  dis-kom-incn'da-bl-nes,  t. 
Blamablencss ; the  quality  of  being  worthy  of  dis- 
approbation. 

! Discommendation,  dis  - kom  - men  - da ' shun,  r. 
Blaine;  reproach;  censure. 

Discommexdkr,  dis-kom-men'dur,  s.  One  who 
discommends. 

| DlSCOMMODATE,  dis-kom 'mo-date,  v.  a.  To  molest; 
to  incommode. — Obsolete. 

These  wars  did  drain  and  dixommodate  the  king  of 
' Spain.— HoudL 

! Discommode,  dis-kom-mode',  v.  a.  (dis,  and  com- 
mode, Fr.)  To  put  to  inconvenience ; to  molest ; 

1 to  incommode. 

Discommodiocs,  dis-kom-mo'dc-us,  a.  Incon- 
venient; troublesome. 

Discommodiously,  dis-kom-mo'de-us-lc,  ad.  In 
a discommodions  manner. 

Discommodity,  dis-kom-mod'e-tc,  s.  Ineonveni- 
, enco  ; trouble  ; hurt ; disadvantage ; mischief. 

I Discommon,  dis-kom'mun,  c.  a.  To  deprive  of 
the  right  of  common ; to  deprive  of  the  privileges 
| of  a place. 

Discomplexion,  dis-kom-plek'slmn,  c.  a.  To 
change  the  hue  or  colour. — Obsolete. 

Can 

A sorrow  enter  but  upon  thy  garment. 

Or  disoomiicxion  thy  attire,  whilst  1 
Enjoy  a life  for  thee  f — Beau,  4c 

j Discompose,  dis-kom-poze',  v.  a.  To  disorder;  to 
unsettle ; to  ruffle ; to  disturb  peace  and  quiet- 
ness; to  agitate;  to  displace;  to  discard. — Ubso- 
| letc  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Though  he  was  a dark  prince,  and  infinitely  suspL 
j clous,  he  never  put  down  or  ducompoMd  a counsellor  or 

near  servant.— Bacon. 

Dircom  position,  dis-kom-po-zish'nn,  s.  Incon- 
sistency; disagreement. — Obsolete. 

O perplexed  discomporitbon  ! 0 riddling  distemper  1 0 

miserable  condition  of  man ! — Donne. 

Discomposure,  dis-kom-po'zhure,  ».  Disorder; 
agitation;  disturbance;  perturbation. 

\ Disconcert,  dia-kon-sert',  r.  a.  To  break  or  in- 
terrupt any  order,  plan,  or  harmonious  scheme; 
to  defeat;  to  frustrate;  to  unsettle  the  mind ; to 
discompose;  to  disturb. 

Disconcertion,  dis-kon-ser'shun,  t.  The  act  of 
disconcerting. 

Disconfobmity,  dia-kon-fawr'me-te,  a.  Want  of 
agreement  or  conformity ; inconsistency. 

Disconoruitt,  dia-kon-gru'e-te,  s.  Want  of  cod-  ! 
gruity;  incongruity;  disagreement;  inconsistency. 

Disconnect,  dis-kon-nekt',  v.  a.  To  separate;  to 
disunite ; to  dissolve  connection. 

Disconnection,  dis-kon-nek'shun,  *.  The  act  of 
separating,  or  state  of  being  disunited;  separa- 
tion ; want  of  union. 

Disconsent,  dis-kon-sent',  r.  n.  To  differ  ; to 
disagree ; not  to  consent. 

Discon  sol  ance,  dis-kon'so-lans,  \ s.  Disconso-  | 

Disconbolakcy,  dis-kon'so-lan-se,)  lateness. 

Disconsolate,  dis-kon'so-latc,  a.  (dis,  and  conso- 
latus,  Lat.)  Destitute  of  comfort  or  consolation ; 
sorrowful ; hopeless,  or  not  expecting  coinfort ; j 
sad;  dejected;  melancholy;  not  affording  com-  , 
fort;  cheerless. 

Disconsolately,  dis-kon'so-late-le,  ad.  In  a dis-  1 
consolate  manner ; without  comfort. 

Disconsolateness,  dis-kon'ao-latc-nea,  t.  The  ; 
state  of  being  disconsolate  or  comfortless. 

Discon  sol  ation,  dis-kon-so-lu'slmn,  i.  Want  of  1 
comfort. 

Discontent,  dis-kon-tent',  i.  Want  of  content ; 
uneasiness  or  inquietude  of  inind ; dissatisfaction  \ 
at  any  present  state  of  things ; — a.  uneasy ; dis- 
satisfied;— v.  a.  to  make  uneasy  at  the  present 
state ; to  dissatisfy. 

Discontentedly,  dis-kon-ten'ted-le,  ad.  In  a 
discontented  manner  or  mood. 

Discontentedness,  dis-kon-ten'ted-nes,  s.  Un- 
easiness of  mind ; inquietude ; dissatisfaction.  i 

Discontkntful,  dis-kon-tent  f«l,  a.  Full  of  dis-  i 
content. 

Discontenting,  dis-kon-ten'ting,  a.  Giving  un-  1 
easiness;  disgusting. 

Discontentment,  dis-kon-tent'ment,  s.  The  state  ; 
of  being  discontented ; uneasiness ; inquietude. 

Discontinuable,  dis-kon-tin'u-a-bl,  o.  That  \ 
may  be  discontinued. 

Discontinuance,  dia-kon-tin'u-nns,  s.  Want  of  . 
continuance ; cessation  ; internriiwion  ; interrup- 
tion of  continuance;  want  of  continued  connection  \ 
or  cohesion  of  parts ; wont  of  union ; disruption. 

In  Law,  a breaking  off  or  interruption  of  posses- 
sion, as  where  a tenant  in  tail  makes  a feoffment 
in  fee-simple,  or  for  the  life  of  the  feoffee,  or  in 
tail,  which  he  has  not  power  to  do ; in  this  case 
the  entry  of  the  feoffee  is  lawful  during  the  life  of 
the  feoffer ; but  if  he  retains  possession  after  the 
death  of  the  feoffer,  it  is  an  injury  which  is  termed 
a discontinuance,  the  legal  estate  of  the  heir  in  tail 
being  discontinued  till  a recovery  can  be  had  in 
law.  Discontinuance  of  a suit,  is  when  a plaintiff 
leaves  a chasm  in  the  proceedings  in  his  cause,  as 
by  not  continuing  the  process  rcgulnriy  from  day 
to  day;  in  which  case  the  defendant  is  not  bound 
to  attend.  Formerly  the  demise  of  the  king 
caused  a discontinuance  of  all  suits ; but  this  is  ! 
remedied  by  statato  1 Edw.  VI. 

Discontinuation,  dis-kon-tin-u-a'shun,  s.  Breach 
or  interruption  of  continuity;  disruption  of  parts ; ! 
separation  of  parts  which  form  a connected  series.  ; 

Discontinue,  dis-kon-tin'u,  v.  a.  To  leave  off;  to  ; 
cause  to  cease,  as  a practice  or  habit ; to  stop ; to  i 
pnt  an  end  to;  to  break  off;  to  interrupt;  to  1 
cease  to  take  or  receive ; — a n.  to  cease ; to  leave 
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the  possession,  or  lose  an  established  or  long  en- 
joyed right;  to  lose  the  cohesion  of  parts ; tosuf- 
j for  disruption  or  separation  of  substance. — Seldom 
used  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Discontikuer,  dis-kon-tin'u-ur,  ».  One  who  dis- 
continues a rule  or  practice. 

Discontinuity,  dis-kon-te  nu'e-tc,  «.  Disunion 
of  parts;  want  of  cobeshm. 

Discontinuous,  dis-koii-tin'u-us,  Broken  off; 
interrupted;  separated;  wide;  gaping. 

Disconvenience,  dis-kon-ve'uo-ena,  s.  Incon- 
gruity; disagreement. — Seldom  used. 

Discon  veniknt,  dia-kuu-ve'neent,  a.  Incon- 
gruous. 

Discopleura,  dis-ko-plu'ru,  s.  (diskos,  a disk,  and 
pleura,  a rib,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  two  lateral 
nerves  of  the  fruit  forming  a disk  on  both  sides  of 
it.)  A genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  with  white 
flowers — natives  of  North  America:  Suborder, 
Orthos  pennse. 

Discopooium,  dis-ko-po'de-um,  s.  (da,  and  pout,  n 
foot,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  root.)  A 
genus  of  plant* : Order,  Soianncese. 

Discounts,  dia-kawr'bis,  s.  (discus,  a quoit,  and 
orbit,  an  orb,  Lat.)  A genus  of  microscopic,  spiral, 
dbtcoidal,  univalve  shells. 

Discord,  dUTiawrd, ».  (discordia,  Lat.)  Disagree- 
ment among  persons  or  things;  difference  of  opin- 
ions; variance;  opposition;  contention;  strife; 
any  disagreement  which  produces  angry  passions; 
contest;  dispute;  litigation  or  war;  want  of 
order;  a clashing.  In  Music,  disagreement  of 
sounds ; dissonance ; a union  of  sounds  which  is 
inharmonious,  grating,  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear, 
or  an  interval  whose  extremes  do  not  coalesce ; also 
applied  to  each  of  the  two  sounds  which  form  the 
dissonance,  and  to  tho  interval;  but  more  appro- 
priately to  the  mixed  sound  of  dissonant  tones. 

Discord,  dis-kawrd',  r.  n.  To  disagree ; to  jar ; 
to  clash ; not  to  suit ; not  to  be  coincident 
| Discordance,  dis-kawr'dans,  > s.  Disagree- 
I Discordancy,  dis-kawr'dan-se, j went;  oppo- 
sition ; inconsistency. 

j DlCORDANT,  dis-kawr'dant,  a.  ( ditcordans , Lat) 
Disagreeing;  incongruous;  contradictory;  being 
at  variance ; opposite ; oontrarioua ; not  coinci- 
dent; dissonant;  not  in  unison;  not  harmonious; 
not  accordant ; harsh ; jarring. 

Discordantly,  dis-kawr'dnnt-Ie,  ad.  Dissonnntly ; 
in  a discordant  manner ; inconsistently ; in  a man- 
ner to  jar  or  clash ; in  disagreement  with  itself,  or 
with  another. 

Discordful,  dis-kawrd'ful,  a.  Quarrelsome ; con- 
tentious. 

Discokdia,  dls-kawr'dc-a,  s . In  Mythology,  the 
daughter  of  Night,  and  sister  of  Erinnys  tho 
Barca),  and  Death.  She  was  said  to  have  been 
banished  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  for  the  disturb- 
ances she  was  in  tbe  habit  of  exciting.  She  is 
represented  by  the  ancient  poets  as  having  a pale 
and  ghastly  look,  with  a dagger  in  her  hand,  and 
her  hair  entwined  with  serpents. 

Discohoma,  dis-kos'o-ma,  t.  (dittos,  a disk,  and 
soma , a body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  tho  Acalcphv,  of 
a discoid  shape,  and  with  very  short  ten  Lieu  la : 
Order,  Curoosi. 

Discounsel,  dis-kown'sil,  v.  a.  To  dissuade;  to 
give  contrary  advice. — Obsolete. 

But  him  that  Palmer  from  that  vanity. 

With  temperate  a J vice  d itcouMsetkd  — ■']  >enur. 
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Discount,  dis'kownt,  s.  (deconte,  or  decompte,  Fr.) 

A snin  deducted  for  prompt  or  advanced  payment ; 
an  allowm.ee  or  redaction  from  a sum  due,  or  from 
a credit ; a certain  rate  per  cent  deducted  from 
tbe  credit  price  of  goods  sold,  on  account  of  prompt 
payment,  or  any  deduction  from  the  customary 
price,  or  from  a sum  due,  or  to  be  due  at  a future 
time.  In  Banking,  a premium  paid  for  ready 
money,  when  by  agreement,  or  the  usages  of  trade, 
it  is  understood  that  credit  is  given.  A bill  or  1 
noto  is  said  to  be  discounted,  when  a third  party, 
in  respect  of  the  credit  of  the  names  on  it,  agrees 
to  pay  its  contents  to  the  holder  before  it  becomes  i 
due,  deducting  the  interest,  and,  in  some  cases, 
commission  for  trouble  and  expense ; the  snm  de- 
ducted or  refunded,  as,  the  discount  was  five  per 
cent. ; the  act  of  discounting. 

Discount,  dis-kownt',  v.  a.  (decompter,  Fr.  descon- 
tar,  Span.)  To  deduct  a certain  sum  or  rate  per 
cent,  from  tbe  principal  sum  ; to  lend  or  advance 
the  amount  of,  deducting  the  interest  or  other  rate 
per  cent,  from  the  principal,  at  the  time  of  the 
loan  or  advance ; — r.  n.  to  lend  or  make  a prac- 
tice of  lending  money,  deducting  tho  interest  at  the 
time  of  the  loan. 

Discountable,  dis-kown'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
discounted. 

Discount-day,  disTcownt-day,  s.  The  day  of  the 
week  on  which  a bank  discounts  notes  and  bills. 

Discountenance,  dis-kown'te-nans,  r.  «.  To  dis- 
courage ; to  check ; to  restrain  by  frowns,  censure, 
arguments,  opposition,  or  cold  treatment ; to 
abash;  to  Dut  to  shame;— (obsolete  in  tho  last 
two  senses ;) 

lie  came,  and  with  him  Bve,  more  loth,  though  first 
To  ofteau,  discotmUitanc’d  both,  uud  discumixiH'd.— 

MUUm. 

— s.  cold  treatment;  unfavourable  aspect;  un- 
friendly aspect ; disapprobation  ; whatever  tends 
to  check  or  discourage. 

Discountenanckr,  dis-kown'tc-nan-sur,  s.  One 
that  discourages  by  cold  treatment ; one  that  de- 
presses by  unfriondly  regard. 

Discounter,  dia-kovru'tur,  s.  One  who  advances 
money  on  discounts. 

Discounting,  dis-kown'ting,  s.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  tending  money  on  disconnts. 

DiSCOUBAOE,  dia-kur'ry,  r.  a.  (dis,  and  courage,  j 
Fr.)  To  extinguish  the  courage  of ; to  dishearten ; ' 
to  depress  the  spirits;  to  deject;  to  deprive  of 
confidence;  to  deter  from  anything;  to  attempt 
to  repress  or  prevent;  to  dissuade  from. 

Discouragement,  dis-kurry-ment,  The  act 
of  disheartening  or  depriving  of  courage ; the  act 
of  deterring  or  dissuading  from  an  undertaking; 
the  act  of  depressing  confidence ; that  which  de- 
stroys or  abates  courage,  or  depresses  confidence 
or  hope ; that  which  deters  or  tends  to  deter  from 
an  undertaking  or  from  the  prosecution  of  any- 
thing. 

Discourager,  dis-knr'ry-ur,  s.  One  who  dtv 
courages;  one  who  disheartens  or  depresses  the 
courage ; one  who  impresses  diffidence  or  fear  of 
success ; one  who  dissuades  from  an  undertaking. 

Discouraoing,  dis-kur'rij-ing,  o.  Tending  to 
dishearten  or  to  depress  the  courage. 

Discourse,  dis-koreo',  s.  (Jiscours,  Fr.  disetrrsus, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  the  understanding  by  which  it  ; 
passes  from  premises  to.  consequences ; the  act  j 
which  connects  propositions,  and  deduces  conclu- 
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•ions from  them;  conversation;  mutual  intercourse 
of  language ; talk ; effusion  of  language ; speech  ; 
a written  treatise ; a formal  dissertation ; a sermon 
uttered  or  written; — r. ft.  to  talk;  to  converse; 
to  communicate  thoughts  or  ideas  in  a formal 
manner;  to  treat  upon  in  a solemn  set  manner; 
to  reason ; to  pass  from  premises  to  consequences; 
— v.  a.  to  treat  of ; to  talk  over ; to  discuss. — 
Seldom  used  as  an  active  verb. 

Oo  with  iu  into  the  abbey  here, 

And  let  us  there  at  largo  discourse  all  our  fortunes.— 

8haks. 

Discourses,  dis-kore'sur,  i.  One  who  discourses; 
a speaker ; a haranguer ; the  writer  of  a treatise 
or  dissertation. 

Discoursi ve,  dis-kore'siv,  a.  Reasoning ; passing 
from  premises  to  consequences;  containing  dia- 
logue or  conversation ; interlocutory. 

Discourteous,  dia-kur'te-us,  a.  Uncivil;  rude; 
uncomplaisant ; wanting  in  good  manners. 

Discourteously,  dis-kur'te-us-le,  ad.  In  a rude 
or  uncivil  manner ; with  incivility. 

Discourtesy,  dis-kur'tc-se,  s.  Incivility;  rude- 
ness of  behaviour  or  language ; ill  manners ; act 
1 of  disrespect. 

1 Discourtship,  dia-korto'ship,  r.  Want  of  respect. 
— Obsolete. 

Monsieur,  wo  must  not  so  much  betray  ourselves  to 

duoourisXip,  as  to  suffer  jou  to  be  longer  unsalutod. — 

Den  Jonson. 

Discoub,  d is  Tens,  a.  (discus,  a quoit,  Lat.)  Broad ; 
flat;  wide;  quoit-shaped. 

Disc  or  ena  NT,  dis-kuv  e-nant,  v.  a.  To  dissolve 
covenant  with. 

Discover,  dis-kuv'or,  r.  a.  (decouvrir,  Fr.)  To 
show ; to  disclose ; to  bring  to  light ; to  make 
visible ; to  expose  to  view  something  before  unseen 
or  concealed ; to  reveal ; to  make  known ; to 
espy  ; to  have  the  first  sight  of ; to  find  out ; to 
. obtain  the  first  knowledge  of;  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  something  sought,  or  before  un- 
known ; to  detect. 

Discoverable,  dia-kuv'ur-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
discovered  ; that  may  be  brought  to  light,  or  ex- 
posed to  view  ; that  may  be  seen ; that  may  be 
found  out  or  made  known ; apparent ; visible ; 
exposed  to  view. 

Discoverer,  dis-kuv 'ur-ur,  s.  One  who  discovers ; 
one  who  first  sees  or  espies ; one  who  finds  out,  or 
first  comes  to  the  know  ledge  of  something;  a scoot; 

1 an  explorer. 

Dibcovekture,  dia-kuv'ur-ture,  i.  (decouvert,  Fr.) 
j A state  of  being  released  from  coverture;  freedom 
of  a woman  from  the  coverture  of  a husband. 

Discovery,  dis-kuv'ur-e,  a.  The  action  of  dis- 
closing to  view,  or  bringing  to  light ; disclosure  ; a 
making  known ; the  action  of  finding  something 
hidden  ; the  act  of  finding  out,  or  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of ; the  act  of  espying ; first  sight  of ; 
that  which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or  revealed ; 
that  which  is  first  brought  to  light,  seen,  or  known. 
In  dramatic  poetry,  the  unravelling  of  a plot,  or  the 
manner  of  unfolding  the  plot  or  fable  of  a comedy 
or  tragedy. 

Djscovicm,  dia-ko've-nm,  s.  (dislos,  a disk,  Gr. 
the  valves  of  the  pods  being  keeled  in  the  disk.) 
A genus  of  annual  Cruciferous  plants — natives  of 
North  America:  Suborder,  Plcurorhixc®. 

Discredit,  dis-kred'it,  ».  (French.)  Want  of 
credit  or  good  reputation;  some  degree  of  disgrace 


or  reproach ; diseiteem ; want  of  belief,  trust,  or 
confidence;  disbelief; — v.  a.  ( decreditcr , Fr.)  to 
disbelieve ; to  give  no  credit  to;  to  deprive  of 
credit  or  good  reputation ; to  make  less  reputable 
or  honourable;  to  bring  into  disesteem;  to  bring 
into  some  degree  of  disgrace,  or  into  disrepute; 
to  deprive  of  credibility. 

Discreditable,  diskred'e-U-bl,  a.  Tending  to 
injure  credit;  injurious  to  reputation;  disgraceful; 
disreputable. 

Discreditably,  dis-kred'e-ta-blc,  ad.  In  a dis- 
creditable manner. 

Discreet,  dis-kreet',  a.  (discret,  Fr.)  Prudent; 
circumspect ; wise  in  avoiding  errors  or  evil,  and 
in  selecting  the  best  means  to  accomplish  a pur- 
pose ; cautious ; wary ; not  rash. 

Discreetly,  dis-kroet'le,  ad.  Prudently;  cau- 
tiously ; circumspectly;  with  nice  judgment  of 
what  is  best  to  be  done  or  omitted. 

Discreetness,  dis-krect'ncs,  t.  The  quality  of 
being  discreet ; discretion. 

Discrepance,  dis-krep'ans,  > i.  ( discrepanlia , 

Discrepancy,  dis-krep'an-sc,  j Lat.)  Differ- 
ence ; disagreement ; contrariety. 

Discrepant,  dis-krep'ant,  a.  Different;  disagree- 
ing; contrary. 

Discrete,  dis-krete',  a.  ( discretus , Lat)  Distinct; 
disjoined;  not  continuous.  Discrete  proportion, 
is  when  the  ratio  of  two  or  more  pairs  of  numbers 
or  quantities  is  the  same,  but  there  is  not  the  satno 
proportion  between  all  the  numbers,  as  3 6 l l 

8 I 16,  8 bearing  the  same  proportion  to  6 as  8 
does  to  16;  but  3 is  not  to  6 as  6 to  8.  It  is 
thus  opposed  to  continued  or  continual  proportion, 
as3l6!I12!24;  disjunctive,  as  ‘1  resign  my 
life,  but  not  my  honour,’  is  a discrete  proposition ; 
— v.  a.  to  separate  j to  discontinue. — Obsolete  as 
a verb.  v 

Discretion,  dis-kresh'un, «.  (French.)  Prudence; 
knowledge  to  govern  or  direct  one’s  self ; that  dis- 
cernment which  enables  a person  to  judge  criti- 
cally of  what  is  correct  and  proper ; skill ; wiao 
management ; liberty  or  power  of  acting  without 
other  control  than  one’s  own  judgment ; to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  to  surrender  without  stipula- 
tion or  terms,  and  commit  one’s  self  entirely  to 
the  power  of  tho  conqueror ; disjunction ; separa- 
tion.— Seldom  used  iu  the  last  two  senses. 

Discretional,  dis-kresh'un-al,  > a.  Left  to 

Discretionary,  dis-kresh'un-or-e,  j discretion ; 
unrestrained  except  bv  discretion  or  judgment. 

Discbetionally,  dis-krcsh'un-al-Ie,  > ad.  At 

Discretionarily,  dis-kresh'un-ar-c-le,)'  discre- 
tion ; according  to  discretion. 

Discretive,  dis-kre'tiv,  a.  Disjunctive;  noting 
separation  or  opposition.  In  Logic,  a discretive 
proposition  expresses  some  distinction,  opposition, 
or  variety,  by  means  of  but,  though,  get,  <xc. ; as, 
‘ Travellers  change  their  climate,  but  not  their  tem- 
per ‘Job  was  patient,  though  his  grief  was  great.* 
In  Grammar,  discretive  distinctions  are  such  as 
imply  opposition  or  difference;  as,  ‘Not  a man,  but 
a beast.’ 

Discretively,  dis-kre'tiv-lc,  ad.  In  a discretive 
manner. 

Discrim inable,  dis-krim'e-na-bl,  a.  That  may 
be  discriminated. 

Discriminate,  dia-krim'e-nate,  e.  a.  (discrimino, 
Lat.)  To  distinguish ; to  observe  the  difference 
between ; to  separate ; to  select  from  others ; to 
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mnke  n distinction  between ; to  mark  with  notes 
of  difference;  to  distinguish  by  some  note  or  mark ; 
— o.  tt  to  mako  a difference  or  distinction,  as  in 
the  application  of  law  and  the  punishment  of 
crimes ; to  observe  or  note  a difference ; to  dis- 
tinguish, as  in  judging  of  evidence; — a.  distin- 
guished ; having  the  difference  marked. 

Discriminatbly,  dia-krim  'c-nate-le,  ad.  Dis- 
I tinctly;  with  minute  distinction ; particularly. 

Discuiminatenkks,  dis-kriin'e- nate-ues,  «.  Dis- 
tinctness ; marked  difference. 

Discriminating,  dis-krim'e-nay-ting,  a.  Distin- 
guishing ; peculiar ; characterized  by  peculiar  dif- 
: fe rentes ; that  disaiininates ; able  to  make  nice 

distinctions. 

; Discrimination,  dis-krim-e-na'shun,  ».  The  act 
of  distinguishing ; the  act  of  making  or  observing 
a difference ; distinction ; the  state  of  being  dis- 
tinguished ; mark  of  distinction. 

Discriminative,  dia-krira'c- nay-tie,  a.  That 
makes  the  mark  of  distinction ; that  constitutes 
tho  mark  of  difference;  characteristic;  tliat  ob- 
serves distinction. 

j Discrim i natively,  dis-kriin'c-nay-tiv-lo,  ad. 
j With  discrimination  or  distinction. 
Discriminator,  dis-krim'e-nay-tur,  a.  One  who 
discriminates. 

Discriminous,  dis-krim'e- nus,  a.  Hazardous; 
dangerous. — Obsolete. 

i Discrown,  dis-krown',  v.  a*  To  deprive  of  a 
crown. 

Discri  ciattko,  dia-kru'she-ay-ting,  a.  Painful. 
— Obsolete. 

To  single  hearts,  doubling  Is  discrveiatiiip.— Brown. 

Discuritory,  dis-ku'be-tur- e,  a.  (discabitorius, 
Lot.)  Leaning;  inclining,  or  fitted  to  a leaning 
posture. 

Discccpatr,  dis-kul'pate,  v.  a.  (disculper,  Fr.) 
To  free  from  blame  or  fault;  to  exculpate;  to 
excuse. 

Dibcolpation,  dia-kul-pa'shun,  s.  Exculpation. 

Disculpatory,  dis-kul'pa-tur-e,  a.  Tending  to 
| exculpate. 

Discumbenct,  dis-knm'ben-se,  s.  (discumbens^ 
Lat.)  The  act  of  leaning  at  meat  after  tho  man- 
ner of  the  ancients. — Seldom  used. 

The  Greeks  ami  Romans  used  the  custom  of  ilitcum- 

'teticy  at  meals,  which  was  u;ton  their  left  side ; for  so 

their  right  haiul  was  freo  and  ready  for  ail  service.— 
I Bi\f ten, 

! DiscifMiiRR,  dis-kum'bur,  v.  a.  To  disengage  from 
1 any  troublesome  weight  or  impediment;  to  un- 
burden. 

Discuue,  dis-knre',  r.  a.  To  discover;  to  reveaL 
—Obsolete. 

I will,  if  please  you  it  discurt,  assay 
To  ease  you  of  that  ill — Sjtuxr. 

DrsctTRRENT,  dis-kur'rent,  a.  Not  current — Ob- 
! solcte. 

]j  Discursiox,  dis-kur'sbnn,  a.  ( discurro , Lat)  A 
running  or  rambling  about 

: Disctrsist,  dis-kur'siat,  9.  An  arguer;  a disputer. 
t — Obsolete. 

Great  ducursists  were  apt  to  intriguo  affair*,  dispute 

the  prince’s  resolution,  and  stir  up  the  people.—/,.  Ad. 

II  dUon. 

I Discursive,  dis-kur’siv,  a.  (ducurtiro,  Span.) 
1 Moving  or  roving  about ; desultory ; argnmenta- 
| tive;  reasoning;  proceeding  regularly  from  premises 

to  consequences.  This  word  is  sometimes  written 
j ! Discuttrsive. 

Mi 


Discursively,  dis-knr'siv-le,  ad.  Argnmcnt*- 
tively ; in  the  form  of  reasomng  or  argument 

Discursiveness,  dis-kursiv-nes,  9.  Range  or 
gradation  of  argument 

Discuusoky,  dis-kur'sur-e,  a.  Arguments!;  ra- 
tional 

Discus,  disTcns,  9.  (Latin.)  The  face  or  surface 
of  the  sun  or  moon  ; a quoit ; a piece  of  iron,  co]>- 
per,  or  stone,  to  be  thrown  in  play,  used  by  the 
ancients.  ' 

From  Elatreu*’  strong  arm  the  discus  flies. 

And  sings  with  uumatch'd  force  along  the  skies.— 

Pope. 

Discuss,  dis-kns',  v.  a.  ( discutio , discussum,  Lat) 
To  debate ; to  agitate  by  argument ; to  clear  of 
objections  and  difficulties,  with  a view  to  find  or 
illustrate  truth ; to  sift ; to  examine  by  disputa- 
tion ; to  ventilate ; to  reason  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  truth  from  falsehood ; to  disperse ; to 
scatter;  to  dissolve;  to  repel,  as  to  discuss  a 
tumor — a medical  use  of  the  word ; to  break  in 
pieces;  to  shake  oft — Obsolete  in  the  last  two 
Be  uses. 

AH  regard  of  shame  she  had  ditnuL — Spemtr, 

Discusser,  dis-kus'sur,  #.  One  who  discuv<esf 
one  who  examines. 

Discussing,  dia-kus'sing,  t.  Discussion;  exami- 
nation. 

Discussion,  dis-ktuh'nn,  e.  In  Surgery,  resolu- 
tion ; the  dispersion  of  a tumor,  or  any  coagu- 
lated matter;  debate;  disquisition;  the  agitation 
of  a point  or  subject  with  a view  to  elicit  truth ; 
the  treating  of  a subject  by  argument,  to  clear  it 
of  difficulties,  and  separate  truth  from  falsehood. 

Discussivb,  dis-kus'siv,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
discuss,  resolve,  or  disperse  tumors  or  coagulated 
matter. 

DlSCUTlENT,  dis-kn'shent,  o.  (ducu&ns,  Lat.)  Dis- 
cussing; dispersing  morbid  matter; — a.  a medi- 
cine or  application  which  disperses  a tumor  or  any 
coagulated  fluid  in  the  body. 

Disdain,  dis-dane’,  r.  a.  (dedaipner,  Fr.)  To 
think  unworthy;  to  deem  worthless;  to  consider 
to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  care,  regard,  esteem,  or 
unworthy  of  one’s  character;  to  scorn;  to  con- 
temn ; — e.  contempt ; scorn ; a passion  excited  in 
noble  minds  by  the  hatred  or  detestation  of  what 
is  mean  and  dishonourable,  and  implying  a con- 
sciousness of  superiority  of  mind,  or  a supposed 
superiority. 

Disdainful,  dis-dnnc'fdl,  a.  Full  of  disdain ; 
expressing  disdain  ; contemptuous  ; scornful ; 
hsughty;  indignant. 

Disdainfully,  dis-dane'fril-lc,  ad.  Contemptu- 
ously; with  scorn ; in  a haughty  manner. 

Disdainfulness,  dis-dane'ful-nes,  9.  Contempt; 
contemptuousness;  haughty  scorn. 

Dibdajning,  dis-da'ning,  9.  Contempt;  scorn. 

Disdiapason,  dis-de-a-pa'znn,  9.  In  Music,  a com- 
pound concord,  in  the  quadruple  ratio  of  4 I 1 or 
8 I 2.  Disdiapason  diapente,  a concord  in  a sex- 
tuple ratio  of  1 I 6.  Disdiapason  semidiapentc,  a 
compound  concord  in  the  proportion  of  16  I S. 
Disdiapason  ditone , a compound  consonance  in  tho 
proportion  of  10  * 2.  Disdiapason  semiditone , a 
compound  concord  in  the  proportion  of  24  l 5. 
Sometimes  written  Disdiapason. 

Disease,  dix-ete',  9.  (t/ts,  and  ease  ) Any  devia- 
tion from  health  in  function  or  structure;  the 
cause  of  pain  or  uneasiness ; distemper ; malady ; 


. 
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sickness ; disorder ; any  stats  of  a living  body  in 
which  the  natural  functions  of  the  organs  aro  in- 
terrupted or  disturbed,  either  by  defective  or  pre- 
ternatural action,  without  a disrupture  of  part*  by 
violence,  which  is  called  a wound.  The  first 
effect  of  disease  is  uneasiness  or  pain,  and  the 
ultimate  effect  is  death.  A disease  may  affect 
the  whole  body,  or  a particular  limb  or  port  of 
the  body.  We  say,  * a diseased  limb,’  ‘ a disease 
in  the  head  or  stomach and  such  partial  affec- 
tion of  the  body  is  called  a local  or  topical  disease. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  disorders  of  other 
animals,  as  well  as  to  those  of  man ; and  to  any 
derangement  of  the  vegetative  functions  of  plants. 
Disease,  in  its  primary  sense,  means  pain,  un- 
easiness, distress,  and  is  so  used  by  Spenser;  but 
in  this  sense  is  obsolete.  In  Society,  vice;  corrupt 
state  of  morals;  a disordered  state  of  the  mind 
I or  intellect,  by  which  the  reason  is  impaired; 

| political  or  dvU  disorder,  or  rices  in  a state ; any 

1 practice  which  tends  to  disturb  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, or  impede  or  prevent  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  government; — v.  a.  to  interrupt  or 
impair  any  or  all  the  natural  and  regular  functions 
of  the  several  organs  of  a living  body ; to  afflict 
with  pain  or  sickness ; to  make  morbid ; to  inter- 
rupt or  render  imperfect  the  regular  functions  of 
the  brain  or  of  the  intellect ; to  disorder ; to  de- 
range; to  infect;  to  communicate  disease  to,  by 
contagion. 

Dibkasedness,  dix-e'zed-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
being  diseased  ; a morbid  state  ; sickness. 

Diseaseful,  diz-eze'ful,  a.  Abounding  with  dis- 
ease; producing  disease;  occasioning  uneasiness. 

Debasement,  dii-eze'ment,  *.  Uneasiness;  In- 
convenience. 

Dis  edged,  dis-cdjd',  a.  Blunted  ; made  dull. 

Disembark,  dis-em-bdrk',  r.o.  ( desembarquer , Fr.) 
To  land  ; to  debark ; to  remove  from  on  board  a 
ship  to  the  land ; to  put  on  shore,  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  landing  of  troops  and  military  appa- 
ratus;— v.  n.  to  land;  to  quit  a ship  fur  residence 
or  action  on  shore. 

Disemrarkment,  dis-em-bark'ment,  #.  The  act 
of  disembarking. 

Disembarrass,  dis-em-bar'raa,  v.  a.  To  free  from 
embarrassment  or  perplexity;  to  clear;  to  extricate. 

Disembarrassment,  dis-em-bar'raa-ment,*.  The 
act  of  extricating  from  perplexity. 

Di b embay,  dis-em-bay',  r.o.  To  clear  from  a bay. 

Dibembellisukd,  dis-cm-bel'liaht,  a.  Deprived  of 
embellishment. 

Disembitter,  dis-ein-bit'tur,  r.  a.  To  free  from 
bitterness;  to  clear  from  acrimony;  to  render 
sweet  or  pleasant 

Disembodied,  dis-em-bod'id,  a.  Divested  of  the 
body;  separated;  discharged  from  keeping  in  a 
body. 

Disembody,  dia-em-bod'e,  v.  a.  To  divest  of  body ; 
to  free  from  flesh ; to  discharge  from  military  in- 
corporation. 

Disembogue,  dia-em-boge',  v.a.  ( disemboucher , old 
Fr.)  To  pour  out  or  discharge  at  the  mouth,  as  a 
stream ; to  vent ; to  discharge  into  the  ocean  or 
a lake ; 

Rolling  down,  the  steep  Timavu*  raves, 

And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his  waves.— 

Dryicn. 

— -a.  n.  to  flow  out  at  the  mouth,  as  a river ; to 
discharge  waters  into  the  ocean  or  iuto  a lake. 
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DiSEMBOOUEMENT.cLs-em-boge'rnent,*.  Discharge 
of  waters  into  the  ocean  or  a lake. 

Disembosom,  dis-em-boo'xum,  r.  a.  To  separate 
from  the  bosom. 

Disembosomed,  dis-em-boo'xumd,  a.  part  Se- 
parated from  the  bosom. 

Disembougiiure,  dis-cm-bo-shure',  s.  The  mouth 
of  a river,  or  the  discharge  of  the  waters  of  a river. 

Disembowel,  dis-cm- bow'd,  v.  a.  To  take  out 
the  bowels;  to  take  or  draw  from  the  bowels, 
as  tbe  web  of  a spider. 

Dibembrangle,  dis-em-brang'gl,  v.  a.  To  free 
from  litigation  or  impediment. — Obsolete. 

For  God’s  sake,  disrmhran^ie  these  matters,  that  I may 

once  be  at  ease  to  mind  my  other  affairs. — Bp.  Berkeley. 

Disembroil,  dia-em-broyl',  v.  a.  To  disentangle ; 
to  free  from  perplexity ; to  extricate  from  confusion. 

Disenable,  dis-eu-a'bl,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
power;  to  disable;  to  sink  into  weakness;  to 
weaken. 

Disenchant,  dis-en-tsbant',  p.  a.  To  free  from 
enchantment;  to  deliver  from  the  power  of  charms 
or  spells. 

Disenciiantkr,  dis-en-tahun'tur,  s.  One  who 
frees  from  the  power  of  enchantment. 

Disenchantment,  dis-en-tabant'ment,  s.  Act  of 
setting  free  from  the  influence  of  charms. 

Disenclose,  dis-cn-klozo',  r.  a.  To  open  an  en- 
closure ; to  throw  open  what  has  been  enclosed. 

Disencumber,  Uis-en-kum'bur,  r.o.  To  free  from  j 
encumbrance;  to  free  from  clogs  and  impedi- 
ments ; to  disburden ; to  free  from  any  ohstruc-  j 
tion ; to  free  from  anything  heavy  or  unnecessary.  ' 

Disencumbrance,  dis-en-k  urn 'brans,  s.  Freedom  \ 
or  deliverance  from  encumbrance,  or  anything  ; 
burdensome  or  troublesome. 

Disengage,  dis-cn-gqjo',  e.  a.  To  separate  from  ! 
anything  with  which  it  is  in  union ; to  disentangle ; 
to  dear  from  impediments  or  difficulties;  to  with- 
draw, applied  to  tbe  affections;  to  wean ; to  abstract 
the  mind ; to  flee  from  any  powerful  detention ; 
to  release  from  an  obligation ; — v.  n.  to  set  one’s  ; 
seif  free  from ; to  withdraw  one’s  affections  from.  ■ 

Disengaged,  dis-en-gayjd',  a.  Vacant;  being  at 
leisure;  not  particularly  occupied;  not  haring  the  ‘ 
attention  confined  to  a particular  object. 

Dibknoagedkess,  dis-en-ga'jed-nes,  s.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  (liscngafcd ; freedom  from 
connection ; disjunction ; vacuity  of  attention. 

Disengagement,  dis-en-grye'ment,  s.  A setting 
free ; separation ; extrication ; the  act  qf  separat-  < 
ing  or  detaching ; liberation  or  release  from  obli- 
gation; freedom  from  attention ; vacancy;  leisure.  1 

Disennoble,  dis-en-no'bl,  e.  a.  To  deprive  of  title 
or  that  which  ennobles. 

Disenrol,  dia-en-rol',  e.  n.  To  erase  from  a roll 
or  list. 

Disen  slave,  dis-en-slave',  v.  o.  To  redeem  from 
slavery;  to  set  free. 

Disentangle,  dis-en-tang'gl,  c.  a.  To  unravel ; ; 
to  unfold ; to  untwist  or  loose  the  parts  of  any-  j 
thing  interwoven  with  one  another;  to  set  free 
from  impediments;  to  clear  from  perplexity  or 
difficulty ; to  disengage ; to  separate. 

Disentanglement,  dia-en-tang'gl-ment,  s.  The 
act  of  clearing  from  perplexity  or  difficulty. 

Dir enter. — See  Disinter. 

Disenthrall. — See  DisinthralL 

Disenthrone,  dis-en-lArone',  v.  a.  To  depose  from  ( 
sovereign  authority ; to  dethrone. 
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Disentitle,  dis-en-ti'tl,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  title. 

I Disentrance,  dis-en-trans',  v.  a.  To  awaken  from 
a trance,  or  from  a deep  Bleep ; to  arouse  from  a 
reverie. 

Disespodbe,  dis-e-spowz',  v.  a.  To  separate  after 
espousal  or  plighted  faith ; to  divorce. 

Disestablish,  dis-e-stab'lisb,  r.  o.  To  remove 
from  establishment. 

Disrstekm,  dis-e-steem',  i.  Want  of  esteem; 
alight  dislike ; disregard  ; — t>.  a.  to  dislike  in  a 
moderate  degree ; to  consider  with  disregard ; dis- 
approbation, dislike,  or  slight  contempt;  to  slight. 

Dis estimation,  dis-ea-te-nia'shon,  t.  Discstcem; 
bod  repute. 

Disexercise,  dis-eks'ur-size,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
exercise. 

Diskancy,  dis-fan'so,  v.  a.  To  dislike. 

Disfavour,  dis-fa'vur,  f.  Discountenance;  nn- 
: favourable  regard ; disesteetn  ; a state  of  nnac- 

ceptnblcness ; a state  in  which  one  is  not  esteemed 
or  favoured,  or  not  patronized,  promoted,  or  be- 
! friended ; an  ill  or  disobliging  act ; — v.  a.  to  dis- 
I countenanco;  to  withhold  or  withdraw  kindness; 

| to  check  or  oppose  by  disapprobation. 

; Disfavourer,  dia-fa'vur-ur,  a.  One  who  dis- 
! countenances. 

1 Dispiouration,  dis-fig-u-ra'shun,  t.  The  act  of 
disfiguring  or  marring  external  form;  the  state 
of  being  disfigured ; some  degree  of  deformity. 

I Disfigure,  dis-fig'ure,  v.  a.  To  change  anything 
to  a worse  form ; to  mar  external  figure ; to  im- 
pair shape  or  form,  and  render  it  less  perfect  and 
beautiful;  to  mar;  to  impair;  to  iqjure  beauty, 
symmetry,  or  excellence. 

DIBFIOUREMF.NT,  dis-fig'ure-ment,  $.  Change  of 
external  form  to  the  worse;  defacement  of  beauty. 

Disfiourer,  dis-fig'u-rur,  ».  One  who  disfigures. 

Disfranchise,  dis-fran'tshiz,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
tho  rights  and  privileges  of  a free  citizen ; to  de- 
prive of  chartered  rights  and  immunities ; to  de- 
prive of  any  franchise,  as  of  the  right  of  voting,  in 
elections. 

Disfranchisement,  dis-fran'tshiz-ment,  t.  The 
act  of  disfranchising,  or  depriving  of  the  privileges 
of  a free  citizen,  or  of  some  particular  immunity. 

Disfiuab,  dis-fri'nr,  c.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  state 
of  a friar. — Obsolete. 

Many  did  quickly  un-nun  and  ditfriar  themselves, 

whoso  sides  formerly  used  to  go  loos o.—Fidler. 

DI8FURNI8H,  dis-fur'nish,  t>.  a.  To  deprive  of  fur- 
niture ; to  strip  of  apparatus,  habiliments,  or  equi- 

| p«g»- 

! Disgallant,  dis-gal  lant,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  gal- 
{ lan  try. — Obsolete. 

Sir,  let  not  this  discountenance  or  dii^raHnnt  vou  a whit; 

you  must  not  sink  under  the  first  disaster.— Ben  Jon*/ 11. 
j Disc arnish,  dis-gdr'nish,  r.  a.  To  divest  of  gur- 
i niture  or  ornaments;  to  deprive  of  a garrison, 

I guns  and  military  apparatus ; to  degamish. 

Disoarrison,  dis-gar're-sun,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
a garrison. 

Disoavel,  dis-gav'cl,  v.  a.  To  take  away  the 
tenure  of  gavelkind. 

Disglorify,  dia-glo're-fi,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
glory ; to  treat  with  indignity, 
j Disgorge,  dLs-gawrj',  e.  a.  (degorger,  Fr.)  To 
eject  or  discharge  from  the  stomach,  throat,  or 
mouth;  to  vomit;  to  throw  out  with  violence;  to 
discharge  violently,  or  in  great  quantities,  from  a j 
I confined  place. 
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Disgorgement,  dis-gawij'ment,  #.  The  act  of 
disgorging;  a vomiting. 

Disoospel,  dis-goe'pcl,  v.  tl  To  differ  from  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel. — Obsolete. 

They  pcwwss  huge  benefices  for  lazy  performances, 

great  promotions  only  for  the  execution  of  a cruel  di#- 

ffOtpeUii  \q  jurisdiction.— MiUcn. 

Disgrace,  dis-grase',  t.  A state  of  being  ont  of 
favour;  disfavour;  disesteem;  state  of  ignominy;  I 
dishonour;  shame;  cause  of  shame;  act  of  on- 
kindness; — (obsolete  in  the  last  sense;) — v.  a.  to 
ut  out  of  favour;  to  bring  a reproach  on;  to 
ring  to  shame ; to  dishonour ; to  sink  in  estima- 
tion. 

Disgraceful,  dis-grasc'fSI,  a.  Shameful;  re- 
proachful; dishonourable;  procuring  shame;  sink- 
ing reputation. 

Disgracefully,  dis-grase'fwl-lo,  ad  With  dis- 
grace; shamefully;  reproachfully;  ignomintonsly ; 
in  a disgraceful  manner. 

Disc  racefclness,  dis-grase'frfl-nes,  *.  Ignominy ; 
shameful  nesa. 

Diboracer,  dis-gra'sur,  ».  One  who  disgraces; 
one  who  exposes  to  disgrace ; one  who  brings  into 
disgrace,  shame,  or  contempt. 

Disgracious,  dis-gra'shus,  a.  Ungracious;  un- 
pleasing. 

Disgrade. — See  Degrade. 

Disgregatb,  dis'gre-gate,  v.a.  To  separate;  to 
disperse. — Seldom  used. 

But  truth  doth  clear,  unweave,  and  simplify. 
Search,  sever,  pierce,  open,  and  duyrxgatc 
All  ascititiou*  cloggings.— Afore. 

DISGUISE,  dis-gize',  v.  a.  ( deguiser , Fr.)  To  con- 
ceal by  an  unusual  habit  or  mask ; to  hide  by  a 
counterfeit  appearance ; to  cloak  by  a false  show, 
by  false  language,  or  an  artificial  manner ; to  dis- 
figure ; to  alter  the  form,  and  exhibit  an  unusual 
appearance ; to  disfigure  or  deform  by  liquor ; to 
intoxicate; — «.  a counterfeit  habit;  a dress  in- 
tended to  conceal  the  person  who  wears  it ; a false 
appearance;  a counterfeit  show;  an  artificial  or 
assumed  appearance  intended  to  deceive  the  be- 
holder ; change  of  manner  by  drink ; intoxication. 

DiSGUlSEDLT,  dis-gi'zed-le,  ad.  So  as  to  be  con- 
cealed. 

Disguiskment,  dis-gize'ment,  r.  Dress  of  conceal- 
ment; false  appearance. 

Dibguiser,  dia-gi'zur,  9.  One  who  disguises  him- 
self or  another ; he  or  that  which  disfigures. 

Disguising,  dis-gi'zing,  t.  The  act  of  making  a 
false  appearance;  theatrical  mummery  or  masking.  1 

Disgust,  dis-gust',  *.  {degout,  Fr.)  Disrelish;  dis-  • 
taste ; aversion  to  the  taste  of  food  or  drink ; an 
unpleasant  sensation  excited  in  the  organs  of 
taste  by  something  disagreeable;  dislike;  aversion; 
an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  mind,  excited  by 
something  offensive ; — v.  a.  to  excite  aversion  in 
the  stomach ; to  offend  the  taste ; to  displease ; 
to  offend  the  mind  or  moral  taste. 

Diboustful,  dis-gust'ful,  a.  Offensive  to  the 
taste ; nauseous ; exciting  aversion  in  tho  natural 
or  moral  taste. 

Disgustino,  dis-guat'ing,  a.  Provoking  dislike; 
odious;  hateful. 

Disgustingly,  dis-gnst'ing-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
to  give  disgust. 

Dish,  dish,  a.  (due,  Sax.)  A broad  open  vessel, 
made  of  various  materials,  used  for  serving  up 
meat  and  various  kinds  of  food  at  table;  the 
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meat  or  provisions  served  in  a dish.  Among 
Miners,  a trough  in  which  ore  is  measured,  abont 
twenty-eight  inches  long,  four  deep,  and  six  wide; 
— v.  a.  to  put  in  a dish ; to  send  up  to  table ; to 
undo. — Vulgar  in  the  last  sense. 

Dish  Aim.,  T dis-a-bil',  a.  An  undress;  a loose 

Dishabille,  f negligent  dress  for  the  morning. — 
See  Deshabille,  the  French  and  more  correct  or- 
thography. 

Dishabit,  dis-hablt,  p.  a.  To  throw  out  of  place; 
to  drive  from  a habitation. 

Disharmonious,  dis-hdr-mo'ne-us,  «.  Incon- 
gruous. 

Disharmony,  dis-hdr'mo-ne,  9.  Want  of  har- 
mony; discord;  incongruity. 

Dish-cloth,  dish'kloM,  £ a.  A doth  used  for 

Disn-CLOUT,  dish'klowt,)  washing  and  wiping 
dishes. 

Dishearten,  dis-hdr'tn,  e.  o.  To  discourage;  to 
deprive  of  courage ; to  depress  the  spirits ; to  de- 
ject; to  impress  with  fear. 

Disheir,  diz-ure',  p.  a.  To  debar  from  inheriting. 
— Obsolete. 

Design’d  to  hew  the  imperial  cedar  down, 

Deiraud  succession,  and  disheir  the  crown  — 

Dryim. 

Disherison,  dis-her'e-zn,  $.  The  act  of  disin- 
heriting, or  cutting  off  from  inheritance. 

Disherit,  dis-her'it,  v.  a.  (tfczAcrtter,  Fr.)  To 
disinherit. — Which  see. 

Disheritance,  die-ber'e-tans,  a.  Tho  state  of 
disinheriting,  or  of  being  disinherited. 

Dishevel,  dUh-shcv'vel,  p.  a.  ( dccheveler , Fr.) 
To  spread  the  hair  loosely ; to  suffer  the  hair  of 
the  head  to  hong  negligently,  and  to  flow  without 
confinement ;— p.  n.  to  spread  in  disorder. 

Dishing,  dish'ing,  a.  Concave ; having  the  hollow 
form  of  a dish. 

Dishonest,  diz-on'est,  a.  Void  of  honesty ; desti- 
tute of  probity,  integrity,  or  good  faith ; faithless; 
fraudulent ; knavish ; having  or  exercising  a dis- 
position to  deceive,  cheat,  and  defraud ; procced- 

' uig  from  fraud,  or  marked  by  it;  disgraceful; 
ignominious;  disgraced;  dishonoured. — The  last 
four  senses  are  from  the  Latin  idiom. 

A dreadful  aeries  of  intestine  wars. 

Inglorious  triumphs,  and  dithonctf  tears.— /’ope. 
Unchaste;  lewd. 

Dishonestly,  diz-on'est-le,  ad.  In  a dishonest 
manner;  without  good  faith,  probity,  or  integrity; 
with  fraudulent  views;  knavUhly;  lewdly;  un- 
chastely. 

Dishonesty,  diz-on'es-te,  9.  Want  of  probity  or 
integrity  in  principle ; faithlessness ; a disposition 
to  cheat  or  defraud,  or  to  deceive  and  betray ; 
violation  of  trust  or  of  justice;  fraud;  treachery; 
any  deviation  from  probity  or  integrity;  lewd- 
ness; unchastity;  incontinence;  deceit;  wicked- 
ness; shame. 

Dishonorary,  diz-on'ur-ar-e,  a.  Bringing  dis- 
honour on ; tending  to  disgrace ; lessening  repu- 
tation. 

Dishonour,  diz-on'ur,  9.  Reproach ; disgrace ; 
ignominy;  shame;  whatever  constitutes  a stain 
or  blemish  in  the  reputation; — v.  a.  to  disgrace; 
to  bring  reproach  or  shame ; to  stain  the  charac- 
ter of ; to  lessen  reputation ; to  treat  with  indig- 
nity ; to  violate  the  chastity  of ; to  debauch ; to 
refuse  or  decline ; to  accept  or  pay,  as  to  dishonour 
a bill  of  exchange. 


Dishonourable,  diz-on'ur-a-bl,  a.  Shameful* 
reproachful ; base ; vile ; bringing  shame  on  • 
staining  the  character,  and  lessening  reputation » 
destitute  of  honour;  in  a state  of  neglect  or  dis- 
esteem. 

Dishonourably,  diz-on'ur-able,  ad.  Reproach- 
fully ; in  a dishonourable  manner. 

Dishonourer,  diz-on'ur-ur,  9.  One  who  dis- 
honours or  disgraces;  one  who  treats  another 
with  indignity. 

! Dishorn,  dis-hawm',  p.  a.  To  deprive  of  horns. 

Dishumour,  dis-u'mur,  9.  Peevishness;  ill  bu-  ; 
| moor. 

Dish-water,  dish'waw-tur,  9.  Water  in  which 
| dishee  are  washed. 

Disimpark,  dis-im-pdrk',  p.  n.  To  free  from  tho  . 
barriers  of  a park ; to  free  from  restraints  or  sc-  j 
elusion. 

Disimfroyemext,  dls-im-proov'ment,  a.  Reduc-  ! 
tion  from  a better  to  a worse  state. 

Disincarcerate,  dis-in-kdr'snr-ate,  • a.  To  j 
liberate  from  prison;  to  set  free  from  confine- 
ment. 

Disinclination,  dis-in-kle-na'shun,  9.  Want  of 
inclination ; want  of  propensity,  desire,  or  affec- 
tion ; ill-will  not  heightened  to  aversion ; slight 
dislike;  aversion. 

Disincline,  dis-in-kline',  p.  a.  To  produce  dis- 
like to ; to  make  disaffected ; to  alienate  affection 
from. 

Disincorporate,  dis-in-kavrr/po-rate,  v.  a.  To 
deprive  of  corporate  powers  ; to  disunite  a corpo- 
rate body,  or  an  established  society ; to  detach  or 
separate  from  a corporation  or  society. 

Disincorporation,  dis-in-kawr-po-ra'shun,  a. 
Deprivation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a cor- 
poration. 

Disinfect,  dia-in-fekt',  p.  a.  To  cleanse  from  in- 
fection ; to  purify  from  contagions  matter. 

Disinfectants,  dis-in-fek'tants,  $.  Means  of  de- 
stroying miasmatic  infections. 

Disinfection,  dis-in-fek'shun,*.  Purification  from 
infecting  matter. 

Disinoenuitt,  dis-in-je-nn'e-te,  9.  Meanness  of  : 
artifice;  unfairness;  disingenuousness ; want  of 
candour. 

Disingenuous,  dis-in-jen'u-us,  a.  Unfair;  sly; 
meanly ; artful ; cunning ; illiberal ; unbecoming 
true  honour  and  dignity. 

Disingenuously,  dU-in-jen'n-us-le,  ad.  In  a dis- 
ingenuous manner ; unfairly ; not  openly  and  can- 
didly; with  secret  management. 

Disingenuousness,  dis-in-jen'u-ua-nes,  9.  Un- 
fairness; want  of  candour;  low  craft ; charac- 
terized by  unfairness. 

Disiniiahiteo,  dia-in-hab'o-ted,  a.  Deprived  of 
inhabitants. 

Disinherison,  dis-in-hcr'e-zn,  $.  The  act  of  cut- 
ting off  from  hereditary  succession ; the  act  of  dis- 
inheriting. 

Disinherit,  dis-in-herlt,  p.  a.  To  cut  off  from 
hereditary  right ; to  deprive  of  an  inheritance ; to 
prevent,  as  an  heir,  from  coming  into  possession 
of  any  property  or  right,  which,  by  law  or  custom, 
would  devolve  on  him  in  the  course  of  descent 

Disintegrablb,  dis-in'tc-gra-bl,  a.  That  may 
be  separated  into  integrant  parts ; capable  of  dis- 
integration. 

Disintegrate,  dis-in'te-grate,  p.  a.  To  separate 
the  integrant  parts  of. 
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Disnnr.o RATIO*,  dia-in-te-grn'shnn,  «.  The  act 
of  separating  integrant  parts  of  a substance. 

! Disinter,  dis-in-tcr',  r.  a.  To  take  out  of  a grave, 
or  out  of  the  earth  ; to  take  out,  os  from  a grave ; 

I to  briug  from  obscurity  into  view. 

I Disintkhessed.—  See  Disinterested. 

: Disintebessmext. — Sco  DUinterestedneas. 

Disinterest,  dis-in'ter-est,  s.  What  is  contrary 
to  the  interest  or  advantage  ; disadvantage ; in- 
jury ; indifference  to  profit ; want  of  regard  to 
private  advantage ; — r.  a.  to  disengage  from  pri- 
vate interest  or  personal  advantage. — Seldom  used. 

Disinterested,  dis-in'teres-ted,  a.  Uninterested; 
i indifferent;  free  from  self-interest;  having  no 

J personal  interest  or  private  advantage  in  a qnes- 

| tion  or  affair ; not  influenced  or  dictated  by  pri- 
vate advantage. 

Disinterestedly,  dis-in'ter-es-ted-Io,  ad.  In  a 
disinterested  manner. 

Disinterestedness,  dis-in'ter-es-ted-nc*,  a.  The 
state  or  quality  of  having  no  personal  interest  or 
private  advantage  in  a question  or  event;  freedom 
from  bias  or  prejudice  on  account  of  private  in- 
terest; indifference. 

Disinterestino,  dia-in'ter-es-ting,  a . Wanting 
interest,  or  the  power  of  affecting. 

Disinterment,  dis-in-ter'ment,  a.  The  act  of  dis- 
interring, or  taking  out  of  the  earth. 

Disinttirall,  dis-in-tfrawr,  v.  a.  To  liberate 
from  slavery,  bondage,  or  servitude;  to  free  or 
rescue  from  oppression. 

Disinthralment,  dis-in-tfrawl'ment,  a.  libera- 
tion from  bondage ; emancipation  from  slavery. 

Disintricate,  dis-in'tre-kate,  v.a.  To  disentangle. 

Di  si  ncre,  dis-in-ure',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  fami- 
liarity or  custom. 

Disinvalidity,  dis-in-va-lid'e-te,  a#-  Want  of  va- 
lidity. 

Dis invite,  dis-in-vite',  r.  a.  To  recall  an  invita- 
tion. 

Disinvolve,  dia-in-volv',  r.  n.  To  uncover;  to 
unfold  or  unroll ; to  disentangle. 

Disjoin,  dia-joyn',  r.  a.  To  separate;  to  part  from 
each  other ; to  disunite ; to  sunder. 

Disjoint,  dis-joynt',  r.  cl  To  separate  a joint;  to 
separate  parts  united  by  joints ; to  put  out  of 
joint ; to  force  out  of  its  socket ; to  dislocate ; to 
separate  at  junctures ; to  break  at  the  part  where 
things  are  united  by  cement ; to  break  in  pieces ; 
to  separate  united  parts;  to  break  the  natural 
order  and  relations  of  a thing;  to  make  inco- 
herent;— r.  «.  to  fall  in  pieces; — o.  disjointed. 

Disjointed,  dis-joynt 'ed,  a.  Unconnected ; inco- 
herent. 

Disjoixtednes8,  dis-joynt'ed-nes,  s.  State  of 
being  disjointed. 

Disjointly,  dis-joyntTe,  ad.  In  a divided  state. 

Disjudioation,  dis-ju-do-ka'shun,  t.  (< Jirjudicatio , 
Lat.)  Judgment;  determination. 

Disjdnct,  dis-jungkt',  a.  (disjunctus,  Lat.)  Dis- 
joined; separated. 

Disjunction,  dis-jungk'shun,  1.  (disjunctio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  disjoining;  disunion;  separation;  part- 
ing. 

Disjunctive,  dis-jungk'tiv,  a.  Separating;  dis- 
joining ; incapable  of  union.  In  Grammar,  a dis- 
junctive conjunction  or  connective,  is  a word  which 
unites  sentences  or  the  parts  of  discourse  in  con- 
struction, but  disjoins  the  sense,  noting  an  alter- 
native or  opposition— as,  *1  love  him,  or  I fear 
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him/  In  Logic,  a disjunctive  proportion  is  one 
in  which  the  parts  are  opposed  to  each  other  by  j 
means  of  disjunctives.  Disjunctive  syllogism  is 
when  the  major  proposition  is  disjunctive — as,  ‘ The  1 
earth  moves  in  a circle  or  an  ellipsis ; but  it  does 
not  move  in  a circle,  therefore  it  moves  in  on 
ellipsis  ;* — s.  a word  that  disjoins,  as  or,  nor,  neither. 

Disjunctively,  dis-jungk'tiv- le,  ad.  In  a dis- 
junctive manner. 

Disk. — See  Disc. 

Dibkixdness,  dis-kind'nes,  1.  Want  of  kindness; 
unkindness ; want  of  affection  ; ill  turn ; injury ; 
detriment. 

Dislike,  dis- like',  a.  Disapprobation  ; disinclina- 
tion ; displeasure ; aversion  ; a moderate  degree 
of  hatred ; discord  ; disagreement ;— (obsolete  in 
the  last  two  senses ;) 

This  said  Atetea,  and  a murmur  rote 
That  sbow'd  didike  among  the  Christian  peers— 
Fairfax. 

— r.  a.  to  disapprove  ; to  regard  with  some  aver-  , 
sion  or  displeasure ; to  disrelish ; to  regard  with 
some  disgust. 

Disukeful,  dis-Hko'fdl,  a.  Disliking;  disaffected. 

DlSLIKEN,  dis-UTcn,  r.  a.  To  make  unlike. 

Dislikeness,  dis-likc'nes,  *.  Unlikcncss;  want 
of  resemblance ; dissimilitude. 

Disliker,  dis-li'kur,  s.  One  who  disapproves  or 
disrelishes. 

Dislike,  dis-lim',  v.  a.  To  tear  the  limbs  from. 

Dislimn,  dis-lim',  v.  a.  To  strike  out  of  a pic- 
ture.— Obsolete. 

That  which  is  now  a horse,  even  with  a thought 
The  rack  didimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water.— Chaks. 

Dislocate,  dislo-kate,  v.  a.  To  displace ; to  put 
out  of  its  proper  place;  to  put  out  of  joint;  to 
disjoint ; to  move  a bone  from  its  socket,  cavity, 
or  place  of  articulation. 

Dislocation,  dia-lo-ka'shtin,  s.  The  act  of  mov- 
ing from  its  proper  place ; the  act  of  removing  or 
forcing  a bone  from  its  socket;  luxation;  tbe  state 
of  being  displaced ; a joint  displaced.  In  Geology, 
the  displacement  of  portions  of  the  earth's  crust,  so 
as  to  form  mountain  ranges,  or  produce  what  are 
called  faults  or  dislocation  of  the  strata,  by  which 
one  portion  ia  npbeaved  and  another  depressed. 
There  is  a remarkable  parallelism  generally  obser- 
vable in  the  lines  of  dislocation  of  the  same  period, 
as  developed  in  faults  or  mountain  ranges. 

Dislodge,  dis-lodj",  r.  a.  To  remove  or  drive  from 
a lodge  or  place  of  rest;  to  drive  from  the  place 
where  a thing  naturally  rests  or  inhabits ; to  drive 
from  a place  of  retirement  or  retreat;  to  drive  from 
any  place  of  rest  or  habitation,  or  from  any  sta- 
tion; to  remove  an  army  to  other  quarters; — ( 
r.  n.  to  go  from  a place  of  rest. 

Disloyal,  dis-loy'al,  a.  Not  true  to  allegiance ; ; 
false  to  a sovereign  ; faithless;  false ; perfidious ; 
treacherous ; not  true  to  the  marriage  bed ; false 
in  love;  not  constant. — Seldom  used  in  the  last 
three  Bouses. 

The  lady  is  didouaL 

Disloyal  ! the  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  1 

wickedness.— SAoA*. 

Disloyally,  dis-loy'al-le,  ad.  In  a disloyal  man- 
ner ; with  violation  of  faith  or  duty  to  a sovereign ; 
faithlessly ; perfidiously. 

Disloyalty,  dis-loy'al-te,  s.  Want  of  fidelity  to 
a sovereign ; violation  of  allegiance  or  duty  to  a 
prince. 
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Dismal,  diz'mnl,  a.  Sorrowful ; dire ; horrid ; 
melancholy ; uncomfortable  ; calamitous  ; dark  ; 
frightful. 

Dismally,  dis'mal-le,  ad.  Horribly;  sorrowfully; 
uncomfortably. 

Dismalness,  diz'naal-nes,  $.  Gloominess ; horror. 

Dismantle,  dis-man'tl,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  dress ; 
to  strip ; to  divest ; to  loose ; to  throw  open ; to 
deprive  of  apparatus  or  furniture;  to  unrig;  to  de- 
prive or  strip  of  military  furniture;  to  deprive  of 
outworks  or  forts ; to  break  down  anything  ex- 
ternal. 

Dismask,  dis-mask',  v.  a.  To  strip  off  a mask ; to 
uncover ; to  remove  that  which  conceals. 

Dismast,  dis-maat',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a mast  or 
masts ; to  break  and  carry  away  the  masts. 

Dismastment,  dis-mast'ment,  s.  The  act  of  dis- 
masting ; the  state  of  being  dismasted. 

Dismat,  dis-ma',  v.  a.  (denuiyar,  Span.)  To 
deprive  of  that  strength  or  firmness  of  mind  which 
constitutes  courage ; to  discourage ; to  dishearten ; 
to  sink  or  depress  the  spirits  or  resolution;  to 
affright  or  terrify; — a.  ( desmayo , Span.)  fall  or 
loss  of  oonrage ; a sinking  of  the  spirits ; depres- 
sion ; dejection ; a yielding  to  fear ; that  loss  of 
firmness  which  is  effected  by  fear  or  terror ; fear 
impressed  ; terror  felt. 

Dismaybdnkss,  dis-ma 'ed-ncs,  t.  A state  of 
being  dismayed  ; dejection  of  courage ; dispirited- 
ness.— Obsolete. 

The  vaUantcst  feels  inward  dimutyednctL  and  yet  the 

fearful est  is  ashamed  tally  to  show  it.— Sidney. 

Dismay  ful,  dis-ma'fu),  a.  Full  of  dismay. 

gyl  dime, ».  (French.)  A tenth  part;  a tithe. 

Dismember,  dis-mem'bur,  v.  o.  To  divide  limb 
from  limb ; to  separate  a member  from  the  body  ; 
to  tear  or  cut  in  pieces ; to  dilaccratc ; to  muti- 
late ; to  separate  a part  from  the  main  body  ; to 
divide ; to  sever. 

Dismembering,  dis-memTrar-ing,  t.  Mutilation. 

Dismemberment,  dis-mem'bur- ment,  $.  The  act 
of  severing  a limb  or  limbs  from  the  body ; the  act 
of  tearing  or  cutting  In  pieces;  mutilation;  the 
act  of  severing  a part  from  the  main  body ; diri-  | 
sion ; separation. 

Dibmettled,  dis-met'tld,  a.  Destitute  of  fire  or 
spirit — Seldom  used. 

Thy  vigorous  brain  relieves  from  lazy  rust. 
Disguis’d  in  characters,  but  more  in  rust. 

Gray  customs,  which  our  dead  di/mettled  sloth 
Gave  up,  to  surfeit  the  undaring  moth.— 

Uncdlyn. 

Dismiss,  dis-mis',  v.  cl  ( dismissus , Lat.)  To  send 
away ; to  give  leave  of  departure ; to  permit  to 
depart,  implying  authority  in  a person  to  retain  or 
keep ; to  discard  ; to  remove  from  office,  service, 
or  employment ; to  send  ; to  despatch ; to  send  or 
remove  from  a docket;  to  discontinue; — a.  dis- 
charge ; dismission. — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

Dismissal,  dis-mis'sal, «.  Dismission. 

Dismission,  dis-miah'un,  t.  (dtmurio,  Lat)  The 
act  of  sending  away;  leave  to  depart;  removal 
from  office  or  employment ; discharge ; removal  of 
a suit  in  equity;  an  act  requiring  departure. — 
Seldom  used  in  the  last  sense. 

Dismissive,  dis-mia'siv,  a.  Giving  dismission. 

I Dismortoage,  dis-mawr'gaje,  v.  a.  To  redeem 
! from  mortgage. 

! Dismount,  dis-mownt',  r.  n.  To  alight  from  a 
horse;  to  descend  or  get  off,  as  a ruler  from  a 


DISNATURALIZE— DISORDER. 

beast ; to  descend  from  an  elevation ; — v.  a.  to 
throw  or  remove  from  a horse ; to  unhorse ; to 
throw  or  bring  down  from  any  elevation;  to  throw 
or  remove  cannon  or  other  artillery  from  their 
carriages,  and  render  guns  useless. 

Denaturalize,  dis-nat'u-ra-lizc,  r.  a.  To  make 
alien ; to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  birth. 

Disnatured,  dis-na'turde,  o.  Unnatural;  want- 
ing natural  tenderness;  devoid  of  natural  affec- 
tion.— Obsolete. 

If  she  must  teem, 

Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  lire 
And  be  a thwart  dirnatur'd  torment  to  her.— 

Skak$. 

Disobedience,  dis-o-be'de-ens,  $.  Neglect  or  re- 
fusal to  obey ; violation  of  a command  or  prohibi- 
tion; the  omission  of  that  which  is  commanded 


to  be  done,  or  the  doing  of  that  which  is  forbid  ; 
breach  of  duty  prescribed  by  authority ; noncom- 
pliance. 

DlSoBEDtBNT,  dis-o-be'de-ent,  a.  Neglecting  or  ( 
refusing  to  obey;  omitting  to  do  what  is  com-  ; 
manded,  or  doing  what  is  prohibited ; refractory : 
not  observant  of  duty  or  rules  prescribed  by  au-  j 
thority ; not  yielding  to  exciting  force  or  power.  | 

Disobediently,  dis-o-be'de-ent- le,  ad.  In  a dia  ; 
obedient  manner. 

Disobey,  dis-o-ba',  e.  a.  To  neglect  or  refuse  to  \ 
obey ; to  omit  or  refuse  to  do  wbat  is  commanded, 
or  to  do  wbat  is  forbid ; to  transgress  or  violate 
an  order  or  injunction. 

Disoblioation,  dU-ob-le-ga'sbun,  9.  The  act  of 
disobliging ; an  offence ; cause  of  disgust. 

DlSOBLIOATORY,  dis-oble-ga-tur-e,  a.  Releasing 
obligation. 

Disoblige,  dis-o-blije',  t».  a.  To  do  an  act  which 
contravenes  the  will  or  desires  of  another;  to 
offend  by  an  act  of  unkindness  or  incivility ; to 
injure  in  a slight  degree ; to  release  from  an  obli- 
gation.— Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Disobligement,  dis-o-blijc'ment,  s.  The  set  of 
disobliging. 

Disobligkk,  dia-o-blijnr,  a.  One  who  disobliges. 

Disobliging,  dis-o-bli'jing,  a.  Not  obliging;  not 
disposed  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  another;  not 
disposed  to  please ; unkind ; offensive ; unpleas- 
ing; unaccommodating. 

Disobligingly,  dis-o-bli'jing-le,  ad.  In  a dis- 
obliging manner;  offensively. 

Disobligingness,  dis-o-bli’jing-nea,  9.  Offcn- 
siveneas;  disposition  to  displease,  or  want  of  readi- 
ness to  please. 

Disoma,  di-so'ma,  #.  (Latin,  from  di*,  and  toma , a 
body,  Gr.)  In  ancient  Sculpture,  a tomb  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  two  persons. 

DiSOPINION,  dis-o-pin'yun,  $.  Difference  of  opinion. 

Disorbed,  dis-awrbd',  a.  Thrown  out  of  the  pro- 
per orbit. 

Disorder,  dis-awr'dur,  ».  Want  of  regular  dispo- 
sition; irregularity;  confusion;  unmethodical  dis- 
tribution ; tumult ; disturbance ; bustle ; neglect 
of  rule;  breach  of  laws;  violation  of  standing 
institutions ; breach  of  that  regularity  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  which  causes  health ; sickness ; dis- 
temper ; discomposure  of  the  mind ; turbulence  of 
passions ; derangement  of  the  intellect  or  reason ; 
— v.  cl  to  throw  into  confusion ; to  confound ; to 
put  out  of  method;  to  disturb  or  interrupt  the 
natural  functions  of  the  animal  economy ; to  pro- 
duce sickness  or  indisposition ; to  discompose  or 
disturb  the  mind ; to  ruffio ; to  disturb  the  regular 


DISORDERED — DISPARAGE. 


operations  of  reason ; to  derange;  to  depose  from 
holy  orders. — Unusual  in  the  last  sense. 

Let  bin)  be  ttript  and  disordered.  I would  fain  see  him 

walk  in  query*),  that  the  world  may  behold  the  inside  of 

a friar. — Ihryicn. 

Disordered,  dis-awr'durd,  a.  Disorderly;  ir- 
regular ; vicious ; loose ; unrestrained  in  beha- 
viour; debauched. 

Disorderedness,  dis-awT'dur-ed-nce,  a.  A state 
of  disorder  or  irregularity ; confusion. 

Disorder li ness,  dis-awr'dur-le-nes,  i.  State  of 
! being  disorderly. 

! Disorderly,  dis-awr'dur-le,  o.  Confused;  un- 
methodical ; without  proper  distribution ; irregu- 
lar ; tumultuous ; lawless ; contrary  to  law ; in- 
ordinate ; contrary  to  the  rules  of  life;  vicious; 
without  order,  rule,  or  method ; in  a manner  vio- 
lating law  and  good  order;  contrary  to  rules  or 
established  institutions; — ad.  without  rule;  with- 
out method ; irregularly ; confusedly  ; without 
law ; inordinately, 

Disordinate,  dis-awr'de-n&te,  a.  Disorderly ; 
living  irregularly. 

Disordinately,  dis- awr'de-nnte-le,  ad.  Inordi- 
; nately;  irregularly;  viciously. 

Disorganization,  dis-awr-gan-e-za'shun,  t.  The 
act  of  disorganizing ; the  act  of  destroying  organic 
structure  or  connected  system ; tho  act  of  destroy- 
ing order ; the  state  of  being  disorganized ; sub- 
version of  otxler. 

Disorganize,  dis-awr'ga-nize,  r.  a.  To  break  or 
destroy  organic  structure  or  connected  system ; to 
dissolve  regular  system  or  union  of  ports. 

Disorganize!*,  dis-awr'ga-ni-zur,  s.-  One  who 
disorganizes;  one  who  destroys  or  attempts  to 
interrupt  regular  order  or  system ; one  who  intro- 
duces disorder  and  confusion. 

Disorganizing,  dis-awr'ga-ni-zing,  a . Disposed 
or  tending  to  disorganize. 

Disorientated,  dis-o're-en-tny-ted,  a.  Turned 
from  the  east ; turned  from  the  right  direction. 

Disown,  diz-one',  e.  a.  To  deny ; not  to  own ; to 
refuse  to  acknowledge  as  belonging  to  one's  self; 
not  to  allow. 

Disownment,  diz-ono'ment,  s.  Act  of  disowning. 

Disoxydate,  dis-ok'se-date,  v.  a.  To  reduce  from 
oxydation ; to  reduce  from  the  state  of  au  oxyde, 
by  disengaging  oxygen  from  a substance. 

Disoxydation,  dis-ok-se-da  shun,  #.  The  act  or 
process  of  freeing  from  oxygen,  and  reducing  from 
tbe  state  of  an  oxyde. 

Disox ygbn ate,  dis-ok'se-jen-ate,  v.  a.  To  deprive 
of  oxygen 

Disox yoenation,  dis-ok-se-jen-a'shun,  $.  The 
act  or  process  of  separating  oxygen  from  any 
substance  containing  it. 

DlSPACB,  dis-pase',  v.n.  ( dit , and  spatior , Lot.) 
To  range  about. — Obsolete. 

He  spied  the  joyous  butterfly, 

Id  this  faire  plot,  dispocutg  to  and  fro. — 

Spenser. 

Dispair,  dis-pare',  v.  a.  To  separate  a pair  or 
couple. 

Dispand,  dis-pand',  r.  a.  (disjiando,  Lat.)  To 
display. — Obsolete. 

Dispansion,  dis-pan'shun,  s.  The  act  of  spread- 
ing or  displaying. — Obsolete. 

DlsrARADJSED,  db-par'a-dist,  a.  Removed  from 
paradise. 

Disparage,  dis-par'ij,  r.  a.  ( dtsperager , Norm.) 

KX) 
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To  marry  one  to  another  of  inferior  condition  or 
rank ; to  dishonour  by  an  unoqnal  match  or  mar-  I 
riage  against  the  rules  of  decency ; to  match  un-  [ 
equally ; to  injure  or  dishonour  by  a comparison 
with  something  of  less  value  or  excellence;  to 
treat  with  contempt ; to  undervalue ; to  lower  in 
rank  or  estimation;  to  vilify;  to  bring  reproach 
on ; to  reproach ; to  debase  by  words  or  actions; 
to  dishonour. 

Disparagement,  dis-par'ij-ment,  «.  The  match- 
ing of  a man  or  woman  to  one  of  inferior  rank  or  1 
condition,  and  against  the  rules  of  decency ; in- 
jury by  union  or  comparison  with  something  of 
inferior  excellence ; diminution  of  value  or  excel- 
lence; reproach;  disgrace;  indignity;  dishonour. 

Disparager,  dis-par'ij -ur,  s.  Chic  who  disparages 
or  dishonours ; one  who  vilifies  or  disgraces. 

Disparagingly,  dis-par'y-ing-le,  ad.  In  a man- 
ner to  disparage  or  dishonour. 

Dispar  ago,  dis-par-a'go,  t.  (dis,  and  parxvjo , I 
produce,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants: 
Suborder,  Tubuliflone. 

Disparate,  dis'pa-rate,  a.  (disparate,  Lat.)  Un- 
equal ; unlike ; dissimilar. 

Disparates,  dis'pa-rayts,  s.  pL  Things  so  unequal 
or  unlike  that  they  cannot  be  compared  with  each  i 
other.  i J 

Disparity,  dis-par'e-te,  t.  ( dispariu , Fr.)  Irre- 
gularity ; difference  in  degree,  in  age,  rank,  con- 
dition, or  excellence ; dissimilitude;  unlikeness. 

Dispark,  dis-pdrk',  v.  a.  To  throw  open  a park ; 
to  lay  open ; to  set  at  large ; to  release  from  en- 
closure or  confinement. — Seldom  used. 

You  have  fed  upon  my  elgnloricn, 

IHsvark'd  iny  parks,  and  fell'd  niy  forest  woods. — 

Shots. 

Dl  SPARKLE,  dis-pdr'kl,  r.  a.  To  scatter  abroad ; 
to  disperse. 

Dispart,  dis-pdrt',  v.  a.  (departir,  Fr.)  To  part 
asunder ; to  divide ; to  separate ; to  sever ; to 
buret ; to  rend ; to  rive  or  split  In  Gunnery,  to 
set  a mark  on  the  muzzle-ring  of  a piece  of  ord- 
nance, so  that  a eight-line  from  the  top  of  the 
base-ring  to  tho  mark  on  or  near  the  muzzle  may 
bo  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore  or  hollow  cylin- 
der;— s.  also,  the  difference  between  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  base-ring  at  the  breech  of  a gun, 
and  that  of  the  ring  at  the  swell  of  the  muzzle ; 

— v.  n.  to  separate ; to  open ; to  cleave. 

Dispassion,  dis-pash'un,  s.  Freedom  from  pas- 
sion ; an  undisturbed  state  of  the  mind ; apathy. 

Dispassionate,  dis-pash'un -ate,  a.  Free  from 
passion;  calm;  composed;  impartial;  moderate; 
temperate;  unmoved  by  feelings;  not  dictated  by 
passion ; not  proceeding  from  temper  or  bias. 

Dispassionated,  dis-pash'un -ay -ted,)  a.  Cool; 

Dispassionbd,  dis-pash'und,  J free  from 

passion. 

Dispassionately,  dis-pash'un- oto-le,  ad.  With- 
out passion  ; calmly ; coolly. 

Dispatch. — See  Despatch. 

Dispatcher,  or  Despatcher,  dis-paUh'ur,  s. 
One  that  despatches;  one  that  kills;  one  that 
sends  on  a special  errand. 

DiSPATcnPOL,  or  DESPATcnFUL,  dis-patshTul,  a. 
Bent  on  haste ; indicating  haste ; intent  on  speedy 
execution  of  business. 

DisrAUPER,  dis-paw'pur,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  the 
claim  of  a pauper  to  public  support;  to  reduce 
back  from  the  state  of  a pauper. 
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DISPEOPLE— DISPLANTATION. 


Dispel,  dis  pel',  v.  a,  ( dinjtdlo , Lat.)  To  scatter 
by  driving  or  force ; to  disperse;  to  dissipate;  to 
banish. 

DisrENCK,  dis-pens',  s.  Expense;  cost;  charge; 
profusion. — Obsolete. 

Whatever  in  this  worldly  state 
Is  sweet  and  pleasing  unto  living  sense, 

Was  poured  forth  with  plentiful  ditpfnee.— 

Flamer. 

I) i spend,  dis-pend',  p.  a.  (rfopew/e,  Lat)  To 
spend ; to  consume.  Expend  is  now  used. 

Dispender,  dia-pen'dur,  t.  One  that  distri- 
butes. 

Dispensable,  dis-pcn'sa-bl,  a.  That  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Dispensauleness,  dis-pcn'sa-bl-nes,  *.  The  capa- 
bility of  being  dispensed  with. 

Dispensary,  dis-pen'sa-re,  t.  A house,  place,  or 
store,  in  which  medicines  are  dispensed  to  the 
poor,  and  medical  advice  given  gratis. 

Dispensation,  dis-pen-sa'shun,  s.  (dispensatio, 
Lat.)  Distribution ; the  act  of  dealing  out  to 
different  persons  or  places ; the  dealing  of  God  to 
his  creatures ; the  distribntion  of  good  and  evil, 
natural  or  moral,  in  the  divine  government ; also, 
a system  of  principles  and  rites  enjoined,  as  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  or  the  Levitical  law  and  rites; 
the  Gospel  disj/ensation , or  scheme  of  human  re- 
demption by  Jesus  Christ  In  Law,  the  act  by 
which  a bishop  of  a diocese  licenses  a clergyman 
to  hold  two  or  more  benefices,  or  to  reside  out  of 
the  bounds  of  bis  parish,  or  dispense  with  some 
| particular  part  of  his  duty.  Power  in  til®  Pope 
to  pant  dispensations,  not  only  in  church,  but  in 
civil  and  criminal  matters,  formerly  formed  a great 
source  of  revenue  to  the  court  of  Rome;  the  abuse, 1 
however,  was  abolished  by  the  statute  25  Henry 
VIIL,  c.  21.  The  power  of  the  crown  to  exempt 
a person  from  the  ordinary  liabilities  to  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  being  grossly  abused  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  was  expressly  abolished  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 

Dispensative,  dis-pen'sa-tiv,  a.  Granting  dis- 
pensation. 

Disfek  sativelt,  dis  pen'sa-tiv-lc,  ad.  By  dis- 
pensation. 

Dispensator,  dis-pen-sa'tnr,  $.  (Latin.)  One 
whoso  employment  is  to  deal  out  or  distribute ; a 
distributor;  a dispenser. 

Dispensatory,  dis-pen'sa-tur-e,  a.  Having  power 
to  grant  dispensations ; — a.  an  authorized  volume  , 
containing  directions  for  compounding  medicines.  ! 

Dispense,  dis-pens',  e.  a.  (dispenser^  Fr.)  To  deal 
or  divide  out  in  parts  or  portions ; to  distribute ; < 
to  administer;  to  apply,  as  laws  to  particular 
cases ; to  distribute  justice ; to  dispense  i cilk,  to 
permit  not  to  take  effect ; to  neglect  or  pass  by ; 
to  suspend  the  operation  or  application  of  some- 
thing ; to  excase  from ; to  give  leave  not  to  do  or 
observe  what  is  required  or  commanded ; to  per- 
mit the  want  of  a thing  which  is  useful  or  con- 
venient, or,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  ‘ to  do  without  ;* 
— i.  dispensation ; exemption. — Seldom  used  as  a 
| substantive. 

Then  rellquea,  beads. 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls. 

The  spurt  of  winds.— MiUon. 

Dispenser,  dis- pen 'but,  s.  One  who  dispenses; 
one  who  distributes ; one  who  administers. 

Dispensing,  dis-pen'sing,  a.  That  may  dispense 
I with;  granting  dispensation;  that  may  grant 


lioense  to  omit  what  is  required  by  law,  or  to  do 
what  the  law  forbids. 

Dispeople,  dis-pe'pl,  v.  a.  To  depopulate ; to 
empty  of  inhabitants,  os  by  destruction,  expulsion, 
or  other  means. 

Dispeopler,  dis-pe'plur,  s.  One  who  depopulates;  ! 
a depopulator;  that  which  deprives  of  inhabitants. 

■ — Seldom  used. 

Nor  drain  I ponds,  the  golden  carp  to  tnkn ; 

Nor  trowle  for  pikes,  disptoplcrs  of  the  lake.— Guy.  | 

Dispera,  dis-pe'ra,  s.  (dis,  and  pern,  a wallet  or 
scrip,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Orchidaccac.  I 

Dispekge,  dis-perj',  v.  a.  ( dispergo , Lat.)  To 
sprinkle;  to  scatter. — Obsolete. 

Dispekmols,  dis-per'tnns,  a.  (dis,  double,  and  | 
spermn,  seed,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  two-scodcd ; con- 
taining two  seeds  only. 

Disperse,  dis-pers',  v.  a.  (dispersus,  Lat.)  To  , 
scatter;  to  drive  asunder;  to  cause  to  separate  ! 
into  different  parts ; to  diffuse;  to  spread ; to  dis-  j 
sipate ; to  distribute ; — p.  n.  to  be  scattered ; to  ! j 
separate;  to  go  or  move  into  different  parts;  to 
vanish  as  fog  or  vapours. 

Dispersedly,  db-per'sed-le,  ad.  In  a dispersed 
manner;  separately. 

Dispersedness,  dis-per'sed-nes,  s.  The  state  of  : 
being  dispersed  or  scattered. 

Disperseness,  dis-pers'ncs,  s.  Thinness;  a scat-  ji 
tered  state. 

Disperber,  dis-per'sur,  s.  One  who  disperses. 

Dispersion,  dis-per'shun,  s.  The  state  of  being 
scattered  or  separated  into  remote  parts;  the 
scattering  or  separation  of  the  human  family  at 
the  building  of  Babel.  In  Optics,  the  divergency 
of  the  rays  of  light,  or  rather  the  separation  of 
the  different  coloured  rays,  in  refraction,  arising 
from  their  different  refrangibilitics.  In  Surgery, 
the  removing  of  inflammation  from  a part,  and 
restoring  it  to  its  natural  state. 

Dispersive,  dis-per'siv,  a.  Tending  to  scatter  or 
dissipate. 

Dispiiemia,  dis-fe'me-a,  $,  (dis,  and  pkeme , fame, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Ferns:  Order,  Poly  pod i nee jc. 

Dispirit,  dis-pir'it,  r. a.  To  depress  the  spirits; 
to  deprive  of  courage;  to  discourage;  to  dis-  j 
hearten ; to  deject;  to  cast  down ; to  exhaust  the 
spirits  or  vigour  of  the  body. 

Dispiritedness,  dis-pir'it- ed-nes,  s.  Want  of 
courage;  depression  of  spirits. 

Dispiteous,  dis- pi t'e- us,  a.  Having  no  pity ; 
cruel ; furious. — Obsolete. 

Spurring  so  hot  with  rage  dispiteous  — fiperuer. 

DiBPtTEOUBLT,  dis-pit'e-us-le,  ad.  Maliciously.—  ] 
Obsolete. 

Displace,  dis-plasc',  p.  a.  To  put  out  of  tbo  usual 
or  proper  place ; to  remove  from  its  place  ; to  re- 
move from  any  state,  condition,  office,  or  dignity ; 
to  disorder. 

Displacement,  dis-plase'ment,  s.  (deplacement,  •. 
Fr.)  The  act  of  displacing ; the  act  of  removing 
from  the  usual  or  proper  place,  or  from  a state, 
condition,  or  office. 

Displacency,  dis-pla'sen-se,  s.  (displicentia,  Lat.) 
Incivility ; that  which  displeases  or  disobliges. 

Displant,  dis- plant',  p.  a.  To  pluck  up  or  to  re- 
move a plant ; to  drive  away  or  remove  from  the 
usual  place  of  residence ; to  strip  of  inhabitants. 

Dibplantation,  dis-plan-ta'shnn,  s.  The  removal  j 
of  a plant ; the  removal  of  inhabitants  or  resident  ' 
people. 
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j DlSPLANTtNO,  dia-plan'ting,  $.  Removal  from  a 
fixed  place. 

Di splat,  dis-plat',  v.  a.  To  untwist;  to  ancnr!. 

Display,  dis-pla',  v.  a.  (tfepfoyer,  Fr.)  To  unfold; 
to  open;  to  spread  wide;  to  expand;  to  spread 
before  the  view ; to  show ; to  exhibit  to  the  eyes 
or  to  the  mind ; to  make  manifest ; to  carve ; to 
dissect  and  open ; to  set  to  view  ostentatiously ; 
to  discover;  to  unlock; — (obsolete  in  the  last  two 
senses ;) 

Her  left  hand  holds  a curious  bunch  of  keys, 

With  which  heaven's  gate  shu  locketh  and  ditjiay* 

— Ikn  Jonton, 

— p.  n.  to  talk  without  restraint ; to  make  a great 
show  of  words; — s.  an  opening  or  unfolding;  an 
exhibition  of  anything  to  the  view  ; • show ; exhi- 
bition. 

Display  Kit,  dis-pla'ur,  I.  He  or  that  which  dis- 
plays. 

Disfi.e,  dis'pl,  v.  a.  To  discipline  ; to  chastise. — 
Ol»olet«. 

Displkasance,  dis-ple'zans,  #.  (JtphiMinct,  Fr.) 
Anger;  discontent. 

Distleasant,  dis-plex'ant,  a.  Unpicasing;  offen- 
1 si vc ; unpleasant. 

Displease,  dis-pleze',  e.  a.  To  offend ; to  make 
angry ; to  disgust ; to  excite  aversion  in ; to  of- 
fend ; to  bo  disagreeable  to c.  a,  to  disgust ; to 
raise  aversion. 

Displeasednbss,  dia-ple'zed-nea,  s.  Displeasure; 
uneasiness. 

Displeasino,  dis-ple'zing,  a.  Offensive  to  the 
eye,  to  the  mind,  to  tho  smell,  or  to  the  taste ; 
disgusting;  disagreeable. 

Displkaringness,  dis-ple'zing-nes,  9.  Offensive- 
ness ; the  quality  of  giving  some  degree  of  disgust 

Displeasure,  dis-plczh'urc,  1.  Some  irritation  or 
uneasiness  of  the  mind,  occasioned  by  anything 
that  counteracts  desire  or  command,  or  which  op- 
pose* justice  and  a sense  of  propriety ; offence ; 
cause  of  irritation ; state  of  disgrace  or  disfavour ; 
— v.  a.  to  displease. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Displicbnck,  dis' pie-sens,  9.  ( dupliemtia , Lat) 
Dislike. — Obsolete. 

Dibflode,  dis-plode',  e.  a.  (displodo,  Lat)  To 
vent,  discharge,  or  burst  with  a violent  sound  ; — 
v.  n.  to  burst  with  a loud  report ; to  explode. 

Disploaion,  dU-plo'zhun,  s.  The  act  of  disploding ; 
a sudden  bursting,  with  a loud  report;  an  explo- 
sion.— Seldom  used. 

The  smitten  air  is  hollow'd  by  the  blow ; 

The  vast  diiplonou  dissipates  the  clouds.— 

Yoiatff. 

Dirplosivk,  dis-plo'ziv,  0.  Noting  displosion. 

Displume,  dis- plume',  v.  0.  To  strip  or  deprive  of 
plumes  or  feathers ; to  strip  of  badges  of  honour. 

Dispondkr,  dis-pon'de,  $.  In  Greek  and  Latin,  a 
double  spondee,  consisting  of  four  long  syllables. 

Disport,  dis- porto',  9.  Play;  sport;  pastime;  di- 
version ; amusement;  merriment ; — v.  n.  to  play; 
to  wanton ; to  move  lightly  and  without  restraint; 
to  move  in  gaiety r.  a.  to  divert  or  amuse. 

Disportment,  dis- porte 'men t,  1.  Act  of  disporting; 
pUy. 

Dihpokum,  dia-po'rum,  9.  (dis,  and  poros,  a pore, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  klelastomaoere. 

Disposable,  dis-po'za-bl,  a.  Subject  to  disposal ; 
not  previously  engaged  or  employed ; free  to  be 
used  or  employed  88  occasion  may  require. 

Disposal,  dis-po'zal,  $.  The  act  of  disposing ; a 
S.V2 

set  ting  or  arranging ; regulation ; order  or  arrange- 
ment of  things  in  the  moral  government  of  God ; 
dispensation;  power  of  ordering,  arranging,  or  dis- 
tributing ; government ; management ; power  or 
right  of  bestowing ; the  passing  into  a new  state 
or  into  new  hands. 

Dispose,  dia-pozc',  v.  a.  (disposer,  Fr.)  To  set ; 1 
to  place  or  distribute ; to  arrange ; to  regulate ; 
to  adjust ; to  set  in  right  order ; to  apply  to  a par-  | 
ticular  purpose ; to  give;  to  place;  to  bestow  ; to 
set,  place,  or  turn  to  a particular  end  or  conse- 
quence; to  adapt;  to  form  for  any  purpose;  to 
6et  the  mind  in  a particular  frame ; to  incline;  to  1 
disjtose  of,  to  part  with ; to  alienate;  to  part  with  I 
to  another ; to  put  into  another’s  hand  or  power ; 
to  bestow  ; to  give  away  or  transfer  by  authority; 
to  direct  the  course  of  a thing ; to  place  in  any 
condition  ; to  direct  what  to  do,  or  what  course  to 
pursue ; to  use  or  employ ; to  put  away ; — r.  n. 
to  bargain;  to  make  terms; — (obsolete  as  a neuter 
verb ;) 

When  ehe  saw  you  did  suspect 
She  had  di*j>o*xi  with  Cwear.— dkafal 

— 9.  power ; management ; disposal ; distribution; 
act  of  government ; dispensation  ; disposition ; 
cast  of  mind  or  behaviour. — Obsolete  as  a sub- 
stantive. 

He  hath  a person,  and  a smooth  difjxm. 

To  be  suspected  ; fram'd  to  make  women  false  — 

Skat*  j 

Disposer,  dis-po'znr,  9.  Ono  who  disposes;  a 
distributor;  a bestower;  a director;  a regulator; 
that  which  disposes. 

Disposing,  dis-po'zing,  9.  The  act  of  arranging; 
regulation;  direction. 

Disposition,  dis-po-zish'un,  9.  ( dispotitio , Lat) 
The  act  of  disposing,  or  state  of  being  disposed ; 
manner  in  which  things  or  the  parts  of  a complex 
body  are  placed  or  arranged ; order;  method;  dis- 
tribution ; arrangement ; natural  fitness  or  ten- 
dency ; temper  or  natural  constitution  of  the  mind ; 
inclination;  propensity;  the  temper  or  frame  of 
mind,  as  directed  to  particular  objects ; disposal ; 
alienation ; a giving  away,  or  giving  over  to  an- 
other. In  the  Ijiw  of  Scotland,  the  name  given 
to  any  unilateral  writing,  by  which  a person  so- 
lemnly makes  over  to  another  a piece  of  heritable 
or  moveable  property. 

Dispositional,  dis-po-zish'un-al,  a.  Relating  to 
disposition. 

Dispositive,  dis-poz'e-tiv,  a.  That  implies  dis- 
posal.— Obsolete. 

Dispositivelt,  dis-poz'o-tiv-le,  ad.  In  a disposi-  j 
tivo  manner;  distributively. — Obsolete. 

Dispositor,  dw-poz'e-tor,  t.  A disposer.  In  | 
Astrology,  the  planet  which  ia  lord  of  the  sign 
where  another  planet  is. 

Dispossess,  dis-poz-  zee',  r.  a.  To  put  out  of  pos-  1 
session  by  any  means;  to  deprive  of  the  actual  j 
occupancy  of  a thing,  particularly  of  land  or  real  \ 
estate;  disseize. 

Dispossession,  dis-poz- zesh'un,  9.  The  act  of 
putting  out  of  possession. 

Disposure,  dis- po'zhure,  s.  Disposal;  the  power 
of  disposing ; management ; direction ; state ; j 
posture. — Obsolete. 

In  his  dirjosure  U the  orb  of  earth. 

The  throne  of  kings,  and  all  of  human  birth. — 

Sandy*  | 

Dispraise,  dia-praze',  9.  Blame;  censure;  re- 
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proach ; dishonour; — v.  a.  to  blame;  to  censure; 
to  mention  with  disapprobation,  or  some  degree  of 
reproach. 

Dispkaisable,  dis  pra'za-bl,  a.  Unworthy  of 
commendation. — Obsolete. 

J Dispbaiser,  dis-pra'zur,  l.  Ono  who  blames  or 

dispraises. 

Uist'RAlslNOLT,  dis-pra'zing-le,  a d By  way  of 
dispraise;  with  blame  or  some  degree  of  reproach. 

1 D is  bread,  db* spied',  e.  a.  To  spread  in  different 
1 ways;  to  extend  or  flow  in  different  directions; — 
j e.  n.  to  expand  or  be  extended. 

DisPheadkr,  db-spred'or,  a.  A publisher ; a di- 
! vulger. 

DiSPiuv  ileg  f,  dis-prhr'e-l\j,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a 
| privilege. — Obsolete. 

Disprize,  db-prizo',  v.  a.  To  undervalue. 

Disprofess,  dis-pro-fes',  v.  n.  To  renounce  the 
j profession  of. — Seldom  used. 

Ilia  arm*,  which  he  had  vow'd  to  d Lprofcu, 

8he  gather'd  up. — Spenser. 

Dispkofit,  dis-proTfit,  a.  Loss;  detriment;  dam- 
age. 

DISPROOF,  dis-proof , a.  Confutation ; refutation ; 
j a proving  to  be  false  or  erroneous. 

. Dimpropekty,  dis-prop'ur-te,  o.  a.  To  dispossess 
j of  any  property. — Obsolete. 

He  would 

Haro  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders,  and 
/propertied  their  freedom*.— Shaks. 

Disproportion,  dU-pro-pore'shun,  a.  Want  of  pro- 
portion of  one  thing  to  another,  or  between  the 
parts  of  a thing;  want  of  symmetry ; want  of  pro- 
per quantity,  according  to  rules  prescribed ; want 
of  suitableness  or  adequacy ; disparity ; inequality ; 
□nsuitableneas ; — v.  a.  to  make  unsuitable  in  form, 
size,  length,  or  quantity ; to  violate  symmetry  in ; 
to  mismatch ; to  join  unfitly. 

Dispropobtionaule,  dia-pro-pore'sbun-a-bl,  a. 
Dbproportional ; not  in  proportion ; unsuitable  in 
form,  size,  or  quantity,  to  something  else ; inade- 
quate. 

Disproportion  ableness,  dis-pro-pore'shun-a-bl- 
nes,  a.  Want  of  proportion  or  symmetry ; un- 
i suitableness  to  something  else. 

Disproportion ablt,  dia-pro-pore'shnn-a-ble,  ad. 
With  want  of  proportion  or  symmetry ; unsuitably 
to  something  else. 

! Disproportional,  dis-pro-pore'shun-al,  a.  Not 
< having  due  proportion  to  something  else ; not  hav- 
l ing  proportion  or  symmetry  of  parts ; unsuitable 

] . in  form  or  quantity ; unequal ; inadequate. — Tue 
\ i word  used  for  Dujtrofxtrtional  It. 

I Dis  proportionality,  dis-pro-pore-almn-aTe-tc,  a. 
The  state  of  bring  disproportionaL 

Dispboportionallt,  dis-pro- pore'ahun-al-le,  ad. 
Unsuitably  with  respect  to  form,  quantity,  or 
value;  inadequately;  unequally. 

Disproportionate,  dis-pro-porc'shun-ate,  a.  Not 
1 proportioned;  unsymmetrical ; unsuitable  to  some- 

| thing  else  in  bulk,  form,  or  value ; inadequate. 

: Disproportion atelt,  db-pro-poro'shun-ate-le, 
ad  In  a disproportionate  degree;  unsuitably; 
inadequately. 

Dibproportionateness,  dis  - pro-pore'shun  - ate- 
j,  nes,  a.  Unsuitableneas  in  bulk,  form,  or  value  ; 
inadequacy. 

Dispropriatr,  dis-pro 'pre-ate,  v.  a.  To  destroy 
appropriation;  to  withdraw  from  an  appropriate 

DISPROVABLE,  dis-proo'va-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
disproved  or  refuted. 

Disprove,  dis-proov',  v.  a.  To  prove  to  be  false 
or  erroneous;  to  confute;  to  disapprove  or  dis- 
allow ; to  convict  of  tlio  practice  of  error. — Obso- 
lete in  tho  last  three  senses. 

They  behold  those  th'ng*  di/>rored,  disannulled,  and 

rejected,  which  use  had  made  in  a manner  natural— 

Disprover,  dia-proo'vur,  a One  that  disproves  or 
confutes. 

Dispunoe,  dis-punj',  v.  a.  To  expunge  ; to  erase;  '< 
also,  to  discharge,  as  from  a sponge.— Seldom  used.  ; 
0,  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy, 

The  poisonous  damp  of  night  dupui^n  upon  me! — | 

Shots.  1 

Dispunishable,  dis-pnn'ish-a-bl,  a.  Without 
penal  restraint ; not  punishable. 

Displume. — See  Disburse.  , 

Dispurvf.t,  di*-pnr-va',  v.  a.  To  deprive;  to  j 
unprovide. — Obsolete. 

Ditpvroeycd  of  friends ; lacking  friends.— Bamt 

Dispcuveyasce,  dis-pur-va'aiis,  a.  Want  of  pro-  | 
virions. — Obsolete. 

Disputable,  dis'pu-ta-hl,  a.  That  may  be  dis- 
puted ; liable  to  be  called  in  question ; controverted 
or  contested;  controvertible;  of  doubtful  oertaiuty ; 
fond  of  disputation. 

Disputacitt,  dia-pu-tas'e-te,  a.  Proneness  to 
dispute. 

DISPUTANT,  dis'pn-tant,  a.  One  who  disputes , 
one  who  argues  in  opposition  to  another ; a con-  | 
trovertist;  a rcasouer  in  opposition; — a.  disput- 
ing; engaged  in  controversy.— Obsolete  as  an  ad- 
jective. 

Thou  there  wast  found 
Among  the  gravest  rabbit**,  dispn'aut 
Ou  points  and  questions  lilting  Moses*  chair.— 

J Hilton. 

Disputation,  dis-pu-ta'*hun,  a.  ( disjmtatio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  disputing;  a reasoning  or  argumenta- 
tion in  opposition  to  something,  or  on  opposite 
sides;  controversy  in  words;  verbal  contest  re- 
specting the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion,  proponi-  \ 
tion,  or  argument;  an  exercise  in  colleges,  in  ; 
which  parties  reason  in  opposition  to  each  other  ! 
ou  some  question  proposed. 

Disputatious,  dia-pu-ta'ahua,  fa.  Inclined  to 

Disputative,  dis-pu'tu-tiv,  ( dispute;  apt  to 

cavil  or  controvert. 

Dispute,  dis-pute',  e. «.  (disputo,  Lot.)  To  contend 
in  argument;  to  reason  or  argue  in  opposition;  ( 
to  debate ; to  altercate ; to  strive  or  contend  in 
opposition  to  a competitor ; — r.  a.  to  attempt  to 
disprove  by  arguments  or  statements;  to  attempt 
to  prove  to  be  false,  unfounded,  or  erroneous ; to 
controvert;  to  attempt  to  overthrow  by  reasoning; 
to  strive  or  contend  for,  either  by  words  or  actions; 
to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of ; to  oppose  by 
reasoning;  to  strive  to  maintain,  as  to  dispute 
every  inch  of  ground ; — #.  strife  or  contest  in  words 
or  by  arguments ; an  attempt  to  prove  and  main- 
tain one's  own  opinions  or  claim*,  by  arguments 
or  statements,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions,  argu- 
ments, or  claims  of  another ; controversy  in  words. 
lAspute  is  usually  applied  to  verbal  contest ; con- 
troveray  may  be  in  words  or  writing;  the  pusri-  1 
bility  of  being  controverted,  as  in  the  phrase,  * this 
is  a fact  beyond  all  dispute .’ 

Disputeless,  dis-pute’lea,  a.  Admitting  no  dis- 
pute; incontrovertible. 

US 
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Disputer,  dis-pu'tur,  t.  One  who  disputes,  or  who 
is  given  to  argument  and  opposition ; a contro- 
vertist. 

Disputing,  dis-pu'ting,  t.  The  act  of  contending 
by  word*  or  arguments;  controversy;  altercation. 

Disqualification,  dis-kwawl-e-fe-ku 'shun, ».  The 
act  of  disqualifying,  or  that  which  disqualifies; 
that  which  renders  unfit,  unsuitable,  or  inade- 
quate ; the  act  of  depriving  of  legal  power  or  ca- 
pacity; that  which  renders  incapable  or  incapaci- 
tates. In  Law,  disability;  want  of  qualification : 
used  in  the  last  sense,  though  improperly,  as  dis- 
qualification, which  in  strictness  implies  a previous 
qualification. 

Disqualify,  dis-kwawl'e-fi,  r.  a.  To  make  unfit; 
to  deprive  of  natural  power,  or  the  qualities  or 
properties  necessary  for  any  purpose ; to  deprive 
of  leg.il  capacity,  power,  or  right ; to  disable. 

DXSQUaNTITT,  dis-kwjwn'te-te,  v.a.  To  diminish. 
— Obsolete. 

lie  entreated  of  fitly  to  di»jnantity  your  train ; 

And  the  remainder  that  shall  still  depend. 

To  be  such  men  us  may  lieeort  your  age.  — Shot*. 

Disquiet,  dis-kwi'et,  a.  Unquiet;  restless;  un- 
easy;— t.  want  of  quiet;  uneasiness;  restless- 
ness ; want  of  tranquillity  in  body  or  mind ; dis- 
turbance ; anxiety ; — v.  o.  to  disturb ; to  deprive 
of  peace,  rest,  or  tranquillity ; to  make  uneasy  or 
restless ; to  harass  the  body ; to  fret  or  vex  the 
mind. 

DisqriKTT.it,  dis-kwi'et-ur,  t.  One  who  disquiets  | 
that  which  makes  uneasy. 

I Disqcietful,  dis-kwi'et-ftfl,  a.  Producing  in- 
j quietude. 

Disquieting,  dis-kwi'rt-ing,)  a.  Tending  to  dis- 

Disquietiye,  dis-kwi'et-iv,  f turb  the  mind. 

Disquietlt,  dia-kwi'et-le,  ad.  Without  quiet  or 
rest ; in  an  uneasy  state  ; uneasily  ; anxiously. 

DiSQUlKTMENT,  dis-kwi'et- nient,  t.  Act  of  dia- 
| quieting. 

| Disquiets  ess,  dis-kwi'et-nes,  $.  Uneasiness; 

1 restlessness ; disturbance  of  peace  in  body  or  mind. 

1 D18QI  IETOU8,  dis-kwi'ei-us,  a.  Causing  disquiet. 
— Obsolete. 

Disquietude,  dis-kwi'e-tude,  s.  Want  of  peace 
or  tranquillity;  uneasiness;  disturbance;  agita- 
tion ; anxiety. 

Disquisition,  die-kwe-zisb'un,  t.  ( duquisiiio , Lat.) 
A formal  or  systematic  inquiry  into  any  subject, 
by  argument  or  discussion  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  may  elucidate  truth. 

Disquisition  ary,  dis-kwe-zish'un-ar-e,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  disquisition. 

Disrank,  dis-rangk',  v.a.  To  degrade  from  rank; 
to  throw  out  of  rank,  or  into  confusion. — Obsolete. 

Out  of  thy  part  already ; foil*!  (lie  scene ; 

IHintnk'd  the  line*  ; disarm'd  the  action ! — 

Pecker. 

Disregard,  dis-re-gdrd',  s.  Neglect;  omission  of 
notice ; slight ; implying  indifference  or  some  de- 
gree of  contempt; — r.  a.  to  omit  to  take  notice 
of ; to  neglect  to  observe ; to  slight  as  unworthy 
of  regard  or  notice. 

Disrf.gahdek,  dis-re-gdr'dur,  t.  One  who  ne- 
glects. 

Dig  regardful,  dia-re-gdnTfitt,  a.  Neglectful ; 
negligent;  heedless. 

Diskegakdfullt,  dis-re-gdrd'fiil-le,  ad  Negli- 
gently ; heedlessly. 

Disrki.isii,  db-rel  ish,  t.  Distaste;  dislike  of  the 


palate ; some  degree  of  disgust ; bad  taste ; nau- 
soousnew ; in  a figurative  sense,  distaste  or  dis- 
like ; dislike  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  faculty,  by 
which  beauty  and  excellence  are  perceived ; — r.  a. 
to  dislike  the  taste  of ; to  make  nauseous  or  dis- 
gusting; to  infect  with  a bad  taste;  to  dislike; 
to  fwel  some  disgust  to. 

Disrkm ember,  dis- re- mem 'bur,  v.  a.  To  forget 
— Seldom  used. 

Disrepair,  dis-re-pare',  t.  A state  of  being  not  in 
repair  or  good  condition,  and  wanting  reparation.  '■ 

Disreputable,  dis-rcp'u-ta-bl,  a.  Not  reputable;  1 
nut  in  esteem ; not  honourable;  low;  mean;  dis- 
honourable;  disgracing  the  reputation;  tending  I 
to  impair  a good  name,  and  bring  into  disesteem. 

Disreputation,  dis-rep-u-ta'ahun,  a.  Low  or 
want  of  reputation  or  good  name ; disrepute ; dis- 
esteem ; dishonour;  disgrace;  discredit 

Disrepute,  dis-re-pute',  r a To  deprive  of  repu- 
tation; to  dishonour; — a.  low  or  waul  of  reputa- 
tion; disesteem;  discredit;  dishonour. 

Disrespect,  dia-re-epekt',  r.  a.  To  show  disre- 
spect to ; — a.  want  of  respect  or  reverence ; dis- 
esteem ; incivility ; irreverence ; rudeness. 

Disrespectful,  dia-re-spekt'ftfl,  a.  Wanting  in 
respect;  irreverent;  manifesting  disesteem  *r  want 
of  respect ; uncivil. 

Disrespectfully,  dis-re-spckt'ful-le,  ad  In  a 
disrespectful  manner;  irreverently;  uncivilly. 

Disrobe,  dis-robe',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  a robe;  to 
divest  of  garments;  to  undress. 

Dibrobkr,  dis-ro  ber,  a.  One  that  strips  off  rubes 
or  clothing. 

Disboot,  dia-root',  r.  a.  To  tear  up  the  roots,  or 
by  the  roots ; to  tear  from  a foundation ; to  loosen 
or  undermine. 

Disrupt,  dis- nipt',  ^ a.(disi'uptus,  Lat.)  Rent 

Disrupted,  dis-rup'ted,)  from;  torn  asunder; 
severed  by  rending  or  breaking. 

Disruption,  dis-rup'abuu,  a.  ( duruptin , Lat.)  The 
act  of  rending  asunder ; the  act  of  bursting  and 
separating;  breach;  rent;  dilaceration. 

Disbupture,  dis-rup'ture,  v.a.  To  rend;  to 
sever  by  tearing,  breaking,  or  bursting. 

Dissatisfaction,  dis-sat-is-fak'sbun,  a.  The 
state  of  being  dissatisfied;  discontent;  uneasi- 
new  proceeding  from  the  want  of  gratification,  or 
from  disappointed  wishes  and  expectations. 

DlSSATlSFACTOKlNKSS,  dift-sat-Lv fak  tur-c-nes,  ». 
Inability  to  satisfy  or  give  content;  a failing  lo 
give  content. 

Dissatisfactory,  dia-sat-is-fak'tor-e,  a.  Unable  ; 
to  give  conteut ; giving  discontent ; displeasing.  j 

Dissatisfied,  dis-sal'is-fide,  o.  Discontented;  , 
not  satisfied ; not  pleased ; offended. 

Dissatisfv,  dis-sat'is-fi,  e.  a.  To  render  discon- 
tented; to  displease;  to  excite  uneasiness,  by 
frustrating  wishes  or  expectations. 

DlSSEAT,  dis-sete',  v.  a.  To  remove  from  s seat. 

Dissect,  dis-sekt',  v.a.  (disscco,  dusectua,  Lot.) 

To  cut  in  pieces;  to  divide  an  animal  body  with  {; 
a cutting  instrument,  by  separating  tbe  joint* — , j 
as,  to  dissect  a fowl ; to  cut  in  pieces,  as  an  ani-  ■ ; 
mal  or  vegetable,  for  tbe  purpose  of  examining 
the  structure  and  use  of  its  several  parts;  to 
anatomize;  to  open  any  part  of  a body  to  observe 
its  morbid  appearances,  or  to  ascertain  the  cau*e 
of  death  or  tbe  seat  of  a disease ; to  divide  into 
its  constituent  parts  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion—as,  diucct  youi  mind;  dissect  a paragraph. 

il 
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DISSECTIBLK— DISSENTER. 


DISSENT!  ENT— DISSI  I1  ABLE. 


Dissectible,  dis-sek'te-bl,  a.  That  may  be  dis-  seats;  one  who  differs  in  opinion,  or  one  who  de- 
sected.  dares  his  disagreement. 

Dissection,  dis-sck'&hun,  a.  (difiectio,  Lat.)  The  DISSENTIENT,  dis-sen'shent,  a.  Disagreeing;  de- 
act  of  catting  in  pieces  an  animal  or  vegetable,  daring  dissent ; — «.  one  who  disagrees  and  dedans 

I for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  structure  and  his  dii^ent. 

uses  of  its  parts ; anatomy;  the  act  of  separating  Dissenting,  dis-sent'ing,  a.  Declaration  of  difFer- 
into  constituent  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  critical  ence  of  opiuion. 
examination.  Dissentious. — See  Dissensions. 

Dissector,  dia-aek'tur,  a.  One  who  dissects ; an  Dissepiment,  dis-sep  e-ment,  a.  A partition,  by  j 
anatomist.  which  a seed-vessel  is  divided  internally. 

Disseizin,  dia-se'zin,  a.  (dis,  from,  and  secern.)  Dissert,  dis-sert',  v.  n.  (dustrro,  disszrto , Lat.) 

In  Law,  the  putting  out  or  wrongful  ouster  of  a To  discourse  or  dispute. 

person  who  is  seised  of  the  freehold  in  lands.  Dissertation,  dis-ser-ta'shun,  a.  (dissertatw,  Lat.) 
Disseize,  dis-seze',  r.  a.  ( dessoisir , Fr.)  In  Law,  A discourse,  or  rather  a formal  discourse,  intended  , 

to  dispossess  wrongfully ; to  deprive  of  actn.il  to  illnstrate  a subject ; a written  essay,  treatise,  . 

seizin  or  possession.  or  disquiaition. 

Disseizee,  dis-sc-ze',  a.  A person  pat  out  of  pos-  Disskktatok,  dis'ser-tay-tar,  a.  One  who  writea 
session  of  an  estate  unlawfully.  a dissertation  ; one  who  debates. 

| Disseizor,  dis-se'zur,  a.  One  who  puts  another  1 Disserve,  dia-setV,  c.  a.  To  tr\}ure;  to  hurt ; to 
out  of  possession  wrongfully;  he  that  diiqKvsseases  harm ; to  do  iqjury  or  mischief  to. — Seldom  used, 
another.  | Deftirv*  of  thing*  of  thin  world,  by  their  tendency,  pro- 

Dibsemblakce,  dis-sem Tjlans,  a.  Want  of  reaem-  mote  or  dbserre  our  intervau  in  another.— ttogor.  1 

blance.  Disservice,  dia-scr'ria,  a.  Injury;  harm;  mis- 

Dipskmble,  dis-sem 'll.  r.  a.  (dissimulo,  Lai.)  To  chief. 

I hide  under  a fal«e  appearance  ; to  conceal;  to  die-  Dissbrviceable,  dis-ser'vu-u-bl,  a.  Injurious, 
guise;  to  pretend  that  not  to  be  which  really  is;  j hurtful. 

to  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not ; to  make  a false  Disskrviceablekess,  dis-ser'ris-a-bl-nes,  a.  The 
appearance  of e.  a.  to  be  hypocritical ; to  as-  ' quality  of  being  injurious ; tendency  to  harm, 
some  a false  appearance ; to  conceal  the  mil  fact,  ; DissEKVICEably,  dis-ser'vis-a-blc,  ad.  So  as  to 
motives,  intention,  or  sentiments,  under  some  pro-  ( be  injurious. 

tence.  | Dissettle,  dis-set'tl,  r.  a.  To  unsettle. 

Di.-.- hMiii.ER,  dis-sem'blur,  a.  One  who  dissembles ; Dissever,  dis-sev'ur,  v.  a.  To  part  in  two;  to 
a hypocrite;  (me  who  conceals  his  opinions  or  dis-  t break;  to  divide;  tosondrr;  to  separate ; to  disunite, 
positions  under  a false  appearance.  Disseverance,  dis-sev'ur-ans,  a.  The  act  of  dis- 

Dissemblinoly,  dis-sem  bling-le,  ad.  With  dis-  severing;  separation. 

simulation;  hypocritically ; falsely.  Dissevering,  dia-sev'ur-ing,  a.  The  act  of  sepa- 

Dissemminatb,  dis-sem 'e-nate,  r.  a.  (dissemino,  rating;  separation. 

Lat.)  To  sow;  to  scatter  seed;  to  scatter  for  Dissidence,  dis'se-dena,  a.  Discord, 

growth  and  propagation,  like  seed;  to  spread;  to  Dissident,  dis'se-dent,  a.  (dissidco,  Lat.)  Not 

diffuse;  to  disperse.  | agreeing;— a.  a dissenter;  one  who  separates  from 

Dissemination,  dis-sem  e-na'*bun,  a.  The  act  of  the  established  religion;  a term  applied  to  the 
scattering  and  propagating,  like  seed ; the  act  of  , members  of  the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Greek 
spreading  for  growth  and  permanence.  j churches  in  Poland. 

Disseminator,  dis-sem'e-nay-tur,  a.  One  who  Dissiuekce,  dis-eil'e-ena,  a.  (dusilio,  I burst,  Lat.) 

disseminates ; one  who  spreads  or  propagates.  1 The  act  of  leaping  or  starting  asunder. 

Dissension,  dis-sen'shnn,  a.  ( disstnsio , Lat.)  Dis-  t Dissilient,  dis-sil'e-ent,  a.  Storting  asunder ; 
agreement  in  opinion ; angry  or  warm  contention  j bursting  and  opening  with  an  elastic  force,  as  the 

in  words ; discord ; strife ; difference ; qu.tm-1 ; ] dry  pod  or  capsule  of  a plant, 

breach  of  union  or  friendship.  j Dihsilition,  dis-se-lish'un,  a.  The  act  of  bursting 

• Diasensious,  dis-een'shus,  a.  Disposed  to  discord ; ; open;  the  act  of  starting  or  springing  different 
1 quarrelsome;  contentious;  factious.  ways. 

They  love  his  Brace  hut  lightly,  [DISSIMILAR,  dis-aim’e-lar,  a.  Unlike,  either  in 
That  fill  his  ear*  with  such  diueniiou*  rumour*.—  j nature,  properties,  or  external  form ; not  aimilar ; 

Slnikt.  | not  haring  the  resemblance  of ; heterogeneous. 
Dissent,  dis-sent',  r.  tt.  (diesmsio,  lat.)  To  din-  Dissimilarity,  dis-sim-c-lar’e-te,  s.  Un  likeness ; 
agree  in  opinion;  to  differ;  to  think  in  a different  want  of  reeemblance;  dissimilitude, 
or  contrary  manner ; to  differ  from  an  established  Dissimile,  dis-sim'e-le,  a.  Comparison  or  ill  un- 
church, in  regard  to  doctrines,  rites,  or  government;  tration  by  contraries. 

to  be  of  a contrary  nature;— a.  difference  of  opin-  Dissimilitude,  dis-sim-ilVtude,  a.  ( dissinuditudo , 
ion;  disagreement;  declaration  of  disagreement  in  Lat.)  Unlikenesa ; want  of  resemblance, 
opinion;  contrariety  of  nature;  opposite  quality.  Dissimulation,  dis-sim-u-la'ahun,  a ( dusinivfatio, 

— Seldom  used  in  the  last  two  senses.  I Lat.)  The  act  of  dissembling ; a hiding  under  a 

j Dissentaneous, dis-sen-U'ne-us, a.  Disagreeable;  false  appearance;  a feigning;  false  pretension; 

contrary.  I hypocrisy. 

I Dissent  ant,  dia'aen-ta-ne,  a.  Dissentaneous;  in-  Dissimule,  dis-sim'ule,  t*.  a.  To  dissemble. — Ob- 
consistent.  j eolete. 

Dissenter,  dis-sen'tur,  s.  One  who  dissents  on  In  the  church  mme  orror*  mav  bedk'«fmufc«f  with  le*» 
religious  principles  from  the  usages  or  doctrines  inconvenience  than  they  can  be  diacurered.— Bn  Jonson. 
of  the  established  church — (the  term  is  properly  Dissipable,  dis'sc-pa-hl,  a.  Liable  to  be  dissipated . 
restricted  to  Protestant  sectarians;) — one  who  dis-  that  may  be  scattered  or  dispersed. 
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DISSIPATE— DISSOLUTION. 


DISSOLVABLE—  DISSUASIVE. 


Dissipate,  dis'se-pate,  v.  a.  ( dissipatus , Lot.)  To 
scatter;  to  disperse;  to  drive  asunder;  to  expend; 
to  squander ; to  scatter  property  in  wasteful  ex- 
travagance ; to  waste  ; to  consume ; — e.  ru  to  dis- 
perse ; to  scatter ; to  separate  into  parte  and 
disappear ; to  waste  away ; to  vanish. 

Dissipated,  dis'se-pay- ted,  a.  Loose;  irregular; 
given  to  extravagance  in  the  expenditure  of  pro- 
perty ; devoted  to  pleasure  and  vice. 

Dissipation,  dis-ee-pa'ahun,  s.  The  act  of  scatter- 
ing; dispervion;  the  state  of  being  dispersed.  In 
Physics,  the  insensible  loss  or  waste  of  the  minute 
parts  of  a body  which  fly  off,  by  which  means  the 
body  is  diminished  or  consumed ; scattered  atten- 
tion, or  that  which  diverts  and  calls  off  the  mind 
from  any  subject ; a dissolute,  irregular  course  of 
life ; a wandering  from  object  to  object  in  pursuit 
of  pleasure ; a vicious  course  of  habits,  attended 
with  sensual  indulgences  and  exorbitant  expendi- 
ture of  money. 

Dissocileta,  dis-so-ke'ta,  s.  (dissos,  double,  and 
cka'tte,  a bristle,  Or.  in  reference  to  the  connectives 
of  the  anthers  being  furnished  with  two  bristles  on 
their  back,  near  the  base.)  A genus  of  sarmen- 
fcose  shrubs,  with  pale-red,  blue,  or  white  flowers : 
Order,  Melastomacee. 

Dissoci  ability,  dis-so-she-a-bil'e-te,  i.  Want  of 
sociability. 

Dissociable,  dis-so'ahe-a-bl,  a.  Not  well  associ- 
ated, united,  or  assorted;  incongruous;  not  re- 
concilable with. 

Dissocial,  dis-soYne-al,  a.  Unfriendly  to  society ; 
contracted;  selfish. 

Dissociate,  dis-so'she-ate,  v.  a.  ( dissociatus , Lat.) 
To  separate ; to  disunite ; to  part. 

Dissociation,  dia-so-she-a'ahun,  s.  The  act  of 
disuniting ; a state  of  separation ; disunion. 

Dissolena,  dis-so-le'na,  s.  (dis,  and  solcn,  a tube, 
Gr.  in  reference  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  being 
different  from  that  of  the  upper.)  A genus  of 
plants,  with  racemes  of  white  flowers,  natives  of 
Cliina : Order,  Apocynaccre. 

Dissolubility,  dis-aol-u-bil'e-te,  s.  Capacity  of 
being  dissolved  by  heat  or  moisture,  and  converted 
into  a fluid. 

Dissoluble,  dis'sol-u-bl,  a.  (dissolubdis,  Lat) 
Capable  of  being  dissolved ; that  may  be  melted ; 
having  its  parts  separable  by  heat  or  moisture ; 
convertible  into  a fluid ; that  may  be  disunited. 

Dissolute,  dia'so-lnte,  a.  ( dissolutus , Lat.)  Loose 
in  behaviour  and  morals ; given  to  vice  and  dissi- 
pation; wanton;  lewd;  luxurious;  debauched; 
not  under  the  restraints  of  law ; vicious ; wanton ; 
devoted  to  pleasure  and  dissipation. 

Dissolutely,  dis'so-lute-le,  ad.  Loosely;  wan- 
tonly ; in  dissipation  or  debauchery ; without  re- 
straint. 

Dissoluteness,  dia'so-lute-nes,  i.  Looseness  of 
manners  and  morals ; vicious  indulgences  in  plea- 
sure ; intemperance ; debauchery ; dissipation. 

Dissolution,  dis-so-lu'shun,  s.  (dissoliitio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  liquefying  or  changing  from  a Bolid  to 
a fluid  state  by  beat ; a melting ; a thawing,  as 
the  dissolution  of  snow  and  ice,  which  converts 
them  into  water;  the  redaction  of  a body  into  its 
smallest  parts,  or  into  very  minute  parts,  by  a 
dissolvent  or  menstruum,  ns  of  a metal  by  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  or  of  salts  in  water;  the  separation 
of  the  parts  of  a body  by  putrefaction,  or  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  natural  structure  of  mixed  bodies  as 


of  animal  or  vegetable  substances;  decomposition; 
the  substance  formed  by  dissolving  a body  in  s 
menstruum ; death ; the  separation  of  the  soul  ' 
and  body;  destruction;  the  separation  of  the  parts  ’ 
which  compose  a connected  system  or  body,  as  j 
the  dissolution  of  the  world,  or  of  nature;  tbe  dis-  i 
solution  of  government;  the  breaking  up  of  an  I 
assembly,  or  the  putting  an  end  to  ita  existence ; 
looseness  of  manners ; dissipation. — Obsolete  in  i 
the  last  two  senses. 

Fame  makes  the  mind  loose  and  jrayinh,  scatter*  the  1 1 

spirits,  an<l  leaves  a kind  of  du«jlutio«  upon  all  the  (a. 

cultt—.  5oaflh 

Dissolution  of  the  blood , in  Pathology,  that  state  of 
the  blood  in  which  it  does  not  readily  coagulate 
on  its  cooling  out  of  the  body,  as  iu  malignant  j 
fevers. 

Dissolvable,  dix-soLva-bl,  a.  That  may  be  dis- 
solved; capable  of  being  melted;  that  may  be 
converted  into  a fluid. 

Dissolvablknebs,  dii-xol'va-bl-nes,  s.  State  of  | 
being  dissolvable. 

Dissolve,  diz-zolv',  e.  a.  (dissolve,  Lat.)  To  melt; 
to  liquefy;  to  convert  from  a solid  or  fixed  state  . 
to  a fluid  state,  by  means  of  heat  or  moisture ; to 
disunite;  to  separate;  to  loose  the  ties  or  bonds 
of  anything ; to  destroy  any  connected  system — 
as,  to  dissolve  s government,  to  dissolve  s corpora- 
tion ; to  loose ; to  break — as,  to  dissolve  a league, 
to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  friendship;  to  break  up; 
to  cause  to  separate ; to  put  an  end  to— as,  to 
dissolve  the  parliament,  to  dissolve  an  assembly ; 
to  clear ; to  solve ; to  remove ; to  dissipate,  or  to 
explain — as,  to  dissolve  doubts  (we  usually  say,  to  1 
solve  doubts  and  difficulties);  to  loosen  or  relax ; I 
to  make  languid;  to  waste  away;  to  consume; 
to  cause  to  vanish  or  perish;  to  annul ; to  rescind ; 

■ — r.  n.  to  be  melted  ; to  be  converted  from  a solid 
to  a fluid  state ; to  sink  away ; to  lose  strength 
and  firmness ; to  melt  away  in  pleasure)  to  become 
soft  or  languid ; to  fall  asunder ; to  crumble ; to  j 
be  broken ; to  waste  away ; to  perish ; to  be  do-  ; 
composed ; to  come  to  an  end  by  a separation  of 
parts. 

Dissolvent,  dix-solvent,  a.  Having  power  to  , 
melt  or  dissolve ; — i.  anything  which  has  the  ' 
power  or  quality  of  melting,  or  converting  a solid  1 [ 
substance  into  a fluid,  or  of  separating  the  parts  • ! 
of  a fixed  body  so  that  they  mix  with  a liquid.  In  i i 
Medicine,  a solvent  or  any  remedy  supposed  capa-  . ! 
tie  of  dissolving  calculi,  or  other  concretions  in  j 
the  body. 

Dissolver,  diz-xol'vur,  s.  That  which  dissolves,  II 
or  has  the  power  of  dissolving. 

Dissonance,  dis'so-nans,  a.  (Freoch,  from  disso-  ' 
nans,  Lat.)  In  Music,  false  concord:  same  as 
Discord. 

Dissonant,  dis'so-nant,  a.  Discordant;  harsh; 
jarring ; un  harmonious  ; unpleasant  to  the  ear ; 
disagreeing;  incongruous. 

Dissuade,  dis-iwade',  v.  a.  ( dissuade a,  Lat)  To 
advise  or  exhort  against ; to  attempt  to  draw  or 
divert  from  a measure ; to  represent  as  unfit,  im- 
proper, or  dingerous. 

DissuaDER,  dis-swa'dur,  r.  One  who  dissuades.  j 

Dissuasion,  dis-swa'zbun,  s.  Advice  or  exhorts-  ; 
tiou  in  opposition  to  something ; the  act  of  st- 
tempting,  by  reason  or  motives  offered,  to  divert  * 1 
from  a purpose  or  measure. 

Dissuasive,  dis-swa'ziv,  a.  Tending  to  dissuade,  -1 


r 


DISS  UNDER — DISTASTEFUL. 


DISTASTEFULNESS— DISTER. 


or  divert  from  a measure  or  purpose;  dehortatory; 
— s.  reason,  argument,  or  counsel,  employed  to 
deter  one  from  a measure  or  purpose ; that  which 
is  used,  or  which  tends  to  divert  the  mind  from 
any  purpose  or  pursuit. 

Pisblnder,  dis-sun'dur,  r.  a.  To  separate;  to 
rend. 

Dibsweeten,  dis-swe'tn,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
sweetness. — Obsolete. 

By  eiifH  the  sweetest  comforts  will  be  dissweetened, 

pro  * sour  and  loathsome.— Bp.  Richardson. 

Dissyllabic,  dis-eil-lab'ik,  a.  Consisting  of  two 
syllables. 

Dissyllable,  dis-silla-bl,  a.  ( dutyllabot , Or.)  A 
word  consisting  of  two  syllables. 

Distaff,  dia'taf,  i.  (c listaf,  Sax.)  The  staff  of  a 
spinning-wheel,  to  which  a bunch  of  flax  or  tow 
is  tied,  and  from  which  the  thread  is  drawn ; 
figuratively,  a woman,  or  the  female  sex. 

See  my  royal  master  murder'd, 

His  crown  usurp'd,  a distaff  on  the  throne.— 

Dryden. 

Distain,  dis-tane',  v.  a.  ( deteindrt,  Fr.)  To  stain ; 
to  tinge  with  any  different  colour  from  the  natural 
or  proper  one;  to  discolour;  to  blot;  to  sully;  to 
defile ; to  tarnish. 

Distance,  dis'tans,  s.  (French.)  An  interval  or 
space  between  two  objects;  the  length  of  the 
shortest  line  which  intervenes  between  two  things 
that  are  separate;  remoteness  of  place;  a suitable 
space,  or  such  remoteness  as  is  common  or  becom- 
ing ; a space  marked  on  the  course  where  horses 
run ; space  of  time ; any  indefinite  length  of  time, 
past  or  future,  intervening  between  two  periods  or 
events;  ideal  space  or  separation;  contrariety; 
opposition ; the  remoteness  which  respect  requires 
—hence  respect ; reserve ; coldness ; alienation  of 
heart ; remoteness  in  succession  or  relation,  as  the 
distance  between  a descendant  and  his  ancestor. 
In  Music,  the  interval  between  two  notes; — r.  a. 
to  place  remote ; to  throw  off  from  the  view ; to 
leave  behind  in  a race ; to  win  the  race  by  a great 
superiority ; to  leave  at  a great  distance  behind. 

Distant,  dia'tant,  a.  (distant,  Lat.)  Separate; 
having  an  intervening  space  of  any  indefinite  ex- 
tent; remote  in  place;  remote  in  time  past  or 
future ; indefinitely,  remote  in  natural  connection 
or  consanguinity ; remote  in  nature ; not  allied ; 
sot  agreeing  with,  or  in  conformity  to;  remote 
in  view;  faint;  not  very  likely  to  be  realized; 
remote  in  connection;  slight;  indirect;  not  easily 
seen  or  understood;  shy,  implying  haughtiness, 
coldness  of  affection,  indifference,  or  disrespect ; 


Distantly,  dia'tant-le,  ad.  Remotely ; at  a dis- 
tance ; with  reserve. 

Dista&is,  dia-tas'ia,  *.  (d«,  and  stasis,  stability,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Composite  plants : Suborder,  Tubuli- 
flone. 

Distaste,  din- taste',  s.  Aversion  of  the  taste ; dis- 
like of  food  or  drink ; disrelish ; disgust,  or  a slight 
degree  of  it ; dislike ; unea&ine>* ; displeasure ; 
alienation  of  affection ; — r.  a.  to  disrelish  ; to  dis- 
like ; to  loathe ; to  vex ; to  displease ; to  soar ; 
to  offend ; to  disgust. — Seldom  used  in  the  last 
five  senses. 

If  we  hare 

THstnsted  hU  opinion  any  nay. 

Make  peace  again.— itra*.  ,i' Fit*. 

Distasteful  dis-taste'fvl,  a.  Nauseous;  unplea- 


sant or  disgusting  to  the  taste;  displeasing) 
malevolent. 

Dibtastefulxebs,  dia-taste’ful-nes,  s.  Disagree- 
ablencss;  dislike. 

Distastive,  dis-tase'tiv,  t.  That  which  occasions 
aversion  or  disgust. 

Distemper,  dis-tem'pur,  i.  An  undue  or  unnatural 
temper,  or  disproportionate  mixture  of  parts; 
disease;  malady;  indisposition  ; any  morbid  state 
of  an  animal  body,  or  c rf  any  part  of  it ; a state  in 
which  the  animal  economy  is  deranged,  or  imper- 
fectly carried  on ; want  of  due  temperature,  applied 
to  climate ; — (the  last  sense  is  the  literal  meaning 
I of  the  word,  but  now  obsolete ;) 

Countries  under  the  tropic  of  a distemper  uninhabitable. 

— JtaUiffk. 

bad  constitution  of  the  mind ; undue  predominance 
of  a passion  or  appetite;  political  disorder;  tumult ; 
uneasiness;  ill  humour,  or  bad  temper;  want  of 
due  balance  of  parts,  or  opposite  qualities  and  prin- 
ciples ; depravity  of  inclination. — Obsolete  in  the 
last  two  senses. 


1 waa  not  forgetful  of  those  spark*  which  some  men'* 
distemjters  formerly  studied  to  kindle  in  parliament. — 
Kuty  Charles. 


In  Painting,  the  mixing  of  colours  with  something 
besides  oil  and  water ; — v.  a.  to  disease  ; to  dis- 
order; to  derange  the  functions  of  the  body  or 
mind;  to  disturb;  to  ruffle;  to  deprive  of  temper 
or  moderation  ; to  make  disaffected,  ill-humoured, 
or  malignant. 

Di  stem  pkkancb,  dis-tem'pur-ans,  s.  Distempera- 
ture. 

Distemperate,  dis-tem'pur-ate,  a.  Immoderate. 
— Seldom  used. 

DiBTBMrERATURE,  dis-tem'pnr-a-ture,  s.  Bad 
temperature;  intemperateness;  excess  of  heat  or 
cold,  or  of  other  qualities ; a noxious  state ; violent 
tumultuousneas ; outrageonsness ; perturbation  of 
mind  ; confusion  ; commixture  of  contrarieties  ; 
loss  of  regularity ; disorder ; slight  illness ; indis- 
position. 

Distempered,  dis-tem'purd,  a.  Diseased  in  body, 
or  disordered  in  mind ; disturbed ; ruffled ; im- 
moderate; prejudiced;  perverted;  disaffected. 

Distend,  dia-tend',  r.  a.  ( distendo , bit.)  To  stretch 
or  spread  in  all  directions;  to  dilate ; to  enlarge; 
to  expand;  to  swell;  to  spread  apart ; to  divaricate. 

Distema,  dis-te'ne-a,  s.  (du,  and  tenon,  the  neck, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family, 
Longi  cornea. 

Dibtenbibilitt,  dis-ten-ae-bfl'e-te,  a.  The  quality 
or  capacity  of  being  distensible. 

Dibtf.NSIDLE,  dis-ten'ae-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
distended  or  dilated. 

Distension,)  dia-ten'shun,  s.  The  act  of  diatend- 

Dibtention,)  ing;  the  act  of  stretching  in  breadth 
ot  in  all  directions  ; the  state  of  being  distended  ; 
breadth;  extent  or  space  occupied  by  the  thing 
distended ; an  opening,  spreading,  or  divarication. 

Distent,  dis-tent',  a.  Spread ; 

The  effusive  south 

Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  heaven 
Breathes  tho  big  clouds  with  vernal  showers  distent. 

— Thomson. 

— #.  the  space  through  which  anything  is  spread ; 
bread  t h. — Obsolete. 

Dibter,  dis-ter',  v.  a.  (dis,  and  terra,  land,  Lat.) 
To  banish  from  a country. — Obsolete. 

They  (the  Jews)  wvr*  all  suddenly  dist  erred  and  ex. 

terminated.— //eiMti. 
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DISTERM1XATE — DISTINCTION. 


DISTIKCTIVE— DISTORT 


Determinate,  d'is-terW-nate,  a.  ( di/termmatus , 
Lat.)  Divided ; separated  by  bounds. — Obsolete.  | 

! DETERMINATION,  dis-ter-ine-ua  shun,  t.  Division;  1 
Reparation. 

Dethrone,  dis- £A  rone',  ) v.  a.  To  dethrone. 

DlSTHKONIZK,  dh-lAro-Uiae',)  — Ob.soleUi. 

Hv  hi*  d -nth  he  it  recovered ; 

But  I’eriduiv  nmi  Vitfeut  hun  duUirotuj-d.— 
dptosmr. 

Disthenk. — Sco  Cyanile. 

Distich,  dis'tik,  s.  A couplet;  ft  couple  of  verses 
or  p»irtic  lines,  making  complete  sense ; an  epi- 
i gram  of  two  verses. 

Distich,  dis'tik,  ^ a.  (dis,  and  siichos,  a 

Distichous,  dis'te-kus,j  row,  Gr.)  In  Botany, 
producing  leaves,  flowers,  or  branches,  in  two  op- 
posite rows. 

Distichia,  dis-tik'e-a,  t.  (dis,  snd  ttichot , a row, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Juncacm*. 

DlSTlCHIASEA,  dis-te-ki's-sifl,  s.  ( dis,  and  ttichot , a 
row,  Gr.)  In  I’uthologv,  a double  row  of  eyelashes, 
the  innermost  of  which  irritates  and  inflames  the 
; eyebalL 

DisriCHMUS,  dis-tik'mos,  t.  (dis,  and  ttichot,  a 
! row,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cyperacea*. 

! DlSTICHOCERA,  dia-te-kos’era,  t.  ( distich'# , double 
rowed,  and  keros,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Co- 
leopterous insects : Family,  Longieomes. 

Disticofhora,  dis-te-kot'o-ra,  t.  ( distichos , double 
rowed,  and  phoreo,  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  corals  : 
Family,  Corticati. 

Distil,  dis-til',  r. ».  ( dittillo , Lat.)  To  drop;  to 
fall  iu  drops ; to  flow  gently,  or  in  a small  stream ; 
to  use  s still ; to  practise  the  act  of  distillation; 
— v.  a.  to  let  fall  in  drops ; to  throw  down  in 
drops ; to  extract  by  heat ; to  separate  spirit  or 
essential  oils  from  liquor  by  beat  or  evaporation  ; 
to  extract  spirit  from,  by  evaporation  and  conden- 
sation ; to  extract  the  pure  part  of  a fluid ; to 
dissolve  or  melt. 

Distillable,  dis-tina-bl,  a.  That  may  be  dis- 
tilled ; fit  for  distillation. 

Distillation,  dis-tU-la'ahun,  t.  (distUlado,  Lat.) 
A chemical  process  for  applying  heat  to  certain 
substances  in  oovered  vessels  of  a particular  form, 
in  order  to  separate  their  more  volatile  constitu- 
ents into  vapour ; and  for  condensing  them  imme- 
diately by  cold  into  the  liquid  state  in  a distinct 
vessel,  called  a refrigerator. 

Distillatory,  dis-tiris-tur-e,  a.  Belonging  to 
distillation ; used  in  distillation. 

Distiller,  dis-til'lnr,  s.  One  who  distils ; one 
whose  occupation  is  to  extract  spirit  by  evapora- 
tion and  condensation. 

; Distillert,  dis-til'lur-e,  t.  The  act  or  art  of  dis- 
tilling ; the  building  and  works  where  distilling  is 
! carried  on. 

| Distilmbnt,  dis-til'meut,  #.  That  which  is  drawn 
by  distillation. 

Distinct,  dis-tingkt',  a.  (dutinctus,  Lat.)  Having 
the  difference  marked;  separated  by  a visible  sign, 
or  by  a note  or  mark ; different ; separate ; not 
the  same  in  number  or  kind ; separate  in  place ; 
not  conjunct;  so  sept-ated  as  not  to  be  confounded 
with  any  other  thing;  clear;  not  confused;  spot- 
ted ; variegated ; — p.  a.  to  distinguish. — Obsolete 
as  a verb. 

Then*  can  no  wight  distinct  it  so, 

That  he  dare  suie  a word  thereto. — Chaucer. 

Distinction,  dis-tingk'ahun,  i.  (distinctio,  Lat.) 


The  set  of  separating  or  distinguishing ; a note  or  I 
mark  of  difference ; difference  made ; a separation 
or  disagreement  in  kind  or  qualities,  by  which  one 
thing  is  known  from  another;  difference  regarded ; 
preference  or  neglect  in  comparison  with  some- 
thing else;  discrimination;  eminence;  superiority; 
elevation  of  rauk  in  society,  or  elevation  of  charac- 
ter; honourable  estimation ; that  which  confers  I 
eminence  or  superiority ; office,  rank,  or  public 
favour;  discernment;  judgment. 

Distinctive,  dis-tingk'tiv,  a.  That  marks  distinc- 
tion or  difference;  having  the  power  to  distinguish 
and  discern. — Seldom  used  in  the  last  sen.se. 

Distinctively,  dis-tingk'tiv-le,  ad.  With  dis 
tinction ; plainly. 

Distinctly,  dis-tiugkt'le,  ad.  Separately;  with 
distinctness ; not  confusedly ; without  the  blend- 
ing of  one  part  or  thing  with  another ; clearly  ; 
plainly. 

Distinctness,  dis-tingkt 'nee,  a Mice  observation  | 
of  the  difference  between  different  things ; s sepa- 
ration or  difference  that  prevents  confusion  of  parts 
or  tilings ; clearness ; precision. 

Distinguish,  dia-ting'gwish,  r. a.  (durtiugw),  LsU) 

To  ascertain  and  indicate  difference  by  some  ex- 
ternal mark ; to  separate  one  thing  from  another 
by  some  mark  or  quality;  to  know  or  ascertain 
difference ; to  se]>arate  or  divide  by  any  mark  or 
quality  which  constitutes  difference;  to  discern 
critically ; to  judge ; to  separate  from  others  by 
some  mark  of  honour  or  preference ; to  make  emi- 
nent or  known ; — r.  n.  to  make  a distinction ; to 
find  or  show  the  difference. 

Distinguishable,  dis-ting'gwish-a-bl,  o.  Capa- 
ble of  being  distinguished  ; that  may  be  separated, 
known,  or  made  known ; worthy  of  note  or  spe- 
cial regard. 

Distinguished,  dis-ting'gwutht,  a.  Separated  . 
from  others  by  superior  extraordinary  qualities; 
eminent;  transcendent;  noted;  famous;  cele- 
brated;  extraordinary. 

Distinguishes,  dia-ting'gwiah-ur,  a He  or  that 
which  distinguishes,  or  that  separates  one  thing 
from  another  by  marks  of  diversity ; one  who  dis- 
cerns accurately  the  difference  of  things;  s nice 
or  judicious  observer. 

Distinguishing,  dib-ting'gwish-iog,  a.  Coostitut-  ; 
ing  difference  or  distinction  from  everything  else ; 
peculiar. 

Distinouishingly,  dis- ting 'gwish -ing -le,  ad.  < 
With  distinction ; with  some  mark  of  preference. 

Distinguishmknt,  dis-ting'gwiah-ment,  t.  Dis- 
tinction ; observation  of  difference. 

Distitle,  dis-ti'tl,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  right. — 
Obsolete. 

That  were  the  next  waj  to  distitle  myself  of  honour. 

— Be n Jbitfow. 

Distoma,  dis'to-ma,  t.  (dis,  and  stoma,  s mouth, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  intestinal  worms,  furnished 
with  two  suckers  or  organs  of  adhesion,  the  an- 
terior one  being  the  true  mouth ; the  posterior  is 
situated  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  a little  , 
behind  the  mouth. 

Distort,  dis-tawrt',  c.  a.  (distort us,  Lat.)  To 
twist  out  of  the  natural  or  regular  shape , to  force  , 
or  put  out  of  the  true  posture  or  direction ; to 
wrest  from  the  true  meaning;  to  pervert;—  l| 
a.  distorted. — Seldom  used  as  an  adjective. 

Her  face  was  u«l  j,  and  her  mouth  distort. — > 

bpenter. 


DISTORTER — DISTRESS. 


DISTRESSEDNESS— DISTRINGAS. 


^ Distorter,  dia-tawr'tur,  $.  That  which  distorts.  with  calamity;  to  make  miserable ; to  compel  by  I 

I Distortin'  oris,  a muscle  which  distorts  the  mouth  pain  or  suffering. 

in  rage,  grinning,  &c.  Distressed  ess,  dis-trea'cd-nes,  s.  A state  of  I 

Distortion,  dia-tawr'shnn,  i.  ( distortio , Lat.)  The  being  greatly  pained. 

act  of  distorting  or  wresting;  a twisting  out  of  i Distressful.,  dis-tres'ft/l,  a.  Inflicting  or  bringing 
regular  shape ; a twisting  or  writhing  motion ; distress ; indicating  distress ; proceeding  from 
the  state  of  being  twisted  out  of  shape ; deviation  pain  or  anguish ; calamitous ; attended  with  po- 

from  natural  shape  or  position;  crookedness;  verty. 

i grimace  j a perversion  of  the  true  meaning  of  Distressfully,  dis-tres'ftfl-le,  ad.  In  a painful  | 
1 words.  manner. 


Distract,  dis-trakt',  v.  a.  ( die , and  tractus,  drawn, 
Lat)  To  draw  apart ; to  pull  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  separate;  to  divide;  to  separate;  to 
throw  into  confusion ; to  turn  or  draw  from  any 
object ; to  divert  from  any  point  towards  another 
point,  or  towards  various  other  objects ; to  draw 
towards  different  objects ; to  fill  with  different  con- 
siderations ; to  perplex ; to  confound ; to  harass ; 
to  disorder  the  reason;  to  derange  the  regular 
| operations  of  intellect;  to  render  raving  or  furious ; 

I — a.  mad. — Obsolete  as  an  adjective. 

Alone  she  being  left,  the  spoil  of  love  and  death. 

In  labour  of  her  grief  outrageous!)  dutnu-t  — 

Jhmgion. 

Distracted,  dis-trak'ted,  a.  Deranged;  disor- 
dered in  intellect;  raving;  furious;  mad;  frantic. 

; Distractedly,  dia-trak'ted-le,  ad.  Madly;  furi- 
|l  oualy;  wildly. 

Distractednkss,  dis-trak'ted-nes,  #,  The  state 
| of  being  distracted ; madness, 

j Dksthactkr,  dis-trak'tur,  *.  That  whiA  distracts, 

I perplexes,  or  confounds. 

Dibtractilk,  dls-trak'tile,  t.  In  Botany,  a con- 
I nective  which  divides  into  two  unequal  portions, 
one  supporting  a cell,  and  the  other  not 
j Distraction,  distrak'shun,  a.  The  act  of  dis- 
| trading;  a drawing  apart;  separation;  confusion 

from  a multiplicity  of  objects  crowding  on  the 
mind,  and  calling  the  attention  different  ways ; 
perturbation  of  mind ; perplexity ; confusion  of 
affairs;  tumult;  disorder;  madness;  a state  of 
disordered  reason;  franticness;  furiousnesa;  folly 
in  the  extreme,  or  amounting  to  insanity. 

1 DlSTKACTlVK,  dis-trak'tiv,  a.  Causing  perplexity. 

Distrain,  dis-trane',  v.  a.  ( distringo , Lat.)  To 
| seize  fur  debt ; to  take  a personal  chattel  from  the 
possession  of  a wrong-doer  into  the  possession  of 
the  injured  party,  to  satisfy  a demand,  or  compel 
the  performance  of  a duty;  to  rend;  to  tear; — 

| (obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses ;)— v.  n.  to  make 
I a seizure  of  goods. 

j Distrainable,  dis-tra'na-bl,  a.  That  is  liable  to 
be  taken  for  distress. 

I Distrainer,  dis-tra'nur,  a One  who  seizes  goods 
for  debt  or  service. 

Distraint,  dis-traynt',  s.  Seizure. — Obsolete, 

Distream,  dLs-treme',  v.  n.  To  spread  or  flow 
over : used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

Still  as  the  village  caught  the  waving  sound, 

A swelling  tear  dittreaui cd  from  every  eye.— 

Shautone. 

Distress,  dis-tres",  s.  (detreste,  Fr.)  The  act  of 
distraining;  the  taking  of  any  personal  chattel 
from  a wrong-doer,  to  answer  a demand,  or  pro- 
cure satisfaction  for  a wrong  committed ; the  thing 
taken  by  distraining;  that  which  is  seized  to  pro- 
; cure  satisfaction ; extreme  pain ; anguish  of  body 
! or  mind;  affliction;  calamity;  misery;  a state  of 
danger; — r.  a.  to  pain;  to  afflict  with  pain  or 
anguish;  to  afflict  greatly;  to  harass:  to  oppress 


Distressing,  dis-tres'ing,  a.  Harassing;  afflict- 
ing; tormenting;  painful. 

Distributable,  dis-trib'u-ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
distributed ; that  may  be  assigned  in  portious. 

Distribute,  dis-trib'ute,  r.  a.  ( distribuo , Lat.)  To 
divide  among  two  or  more ; to  deal ; to  give  or 
bestow  in  parts  or  portions ; to  dispense ; to  ad- 
minister; to  divide  or  separate,  as  into  classes, 
orders,  kinds,  or  species;  to  give  in  charity.  In 
Letterpress  Printing,  to  separate  types,  and  place 
them  in  their  proper  cells  in  the  cases. 

Distributer,  dis-trib'u-tur,  r.  One  who  divides 
or  deals  ont  in  parts;  one  who  bestows  in  por- 
tions ; A dispenser. 

Distribution,  dis-tre-bu'shun,  *.  (distributio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  distributing  or  dealing  out  to  others ; 
the  act  of  giving  in  charity ; a bestowing  in  parts ; i 
dispensation ; administration  to  numbers ; a ren-  1 
dering  to  individuals  ; the  act  of  separating  into  j 
dist  met  parts  or  classes ; the  division  and  disposition 
of  the  parts  of  anything.  In  Architecture,  the  di- 
viding and  disposing  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
building,  according  to  some  plan,  or  to  the  rules 
of  the  art.  In  Rhetoric,  a division  and  enumcra-  , 
tion  of  the  several  qualities  of  a subject.  In  Letter-  I 
pre?8  Printing,  the  taking  a form  apart ; the  se- 
parating of  the  types,  and  placing  each  letter  in 
its  proper  coll  in  the  cases.  Distribution  of  elec- 
tricity, the  densities  of  the  electrical  fluid  iu  differ-  j 
ent  bodies,  placed  so  as  to  act  electrically  upon  one 
another,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  body, 
when  the  latter  has  been  subject  to  the  electrical 
influence  of  another  body. 

Distributive,  dia-trib'u-tiv,  a.  That  distributes; 
that  divides  and  assigns  in  portions ; that  deals 
to  each  his  proper  share ; that  assigns  the  various 
species  of  a general  term ; that  separates  or  di-  ; 
video ; — s.  in  Grammar,  a word  that  divides  or 
distributes. 

Distributable,  dis-trib'u-tiv-le,  ad.  By  distri 
bution ; singly ; not  collectively. 

Distributiveness,  dis-trib'u-tiv-nes,  s . Desire 
of  distributing. 

District,  dis'trikt,  s.  A limited  extent  of  coun- 
try; a circuit  within  which  power,  right,  or 
authority  may  be  exercised,  and  to  which  it  is 
restrained ; a word  applicable  to  any  portion  of  j 
land  or  country,  or  to  any  part  of  a city  or  town, 
which  is  defined  by  law  or  agreement ; a region ; 
a territory  within  given  lines;  a country;  a por- 
tion of  territory  without  very  definite  limits; — 
v.  a.  to  divide  into  districts  or  limited  portions  of 
territory.  District  court,  a court  which  has  cog- 
nizance of  certain  causes  within  a district  defined 
by  law.  District  judije,  the  judge  of  a district 
court.  District  school,  a school  within  a certain 
district  of  a town. 

Distriction,  dis-trik’shun,  i.  Sudden  display. — 

1 Seldom  used.  I 

Distringas,  dis-tring'gas,  s.  In  Law.  a writ  com- 
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maud  mg  the  sheriff  to  distrain  & person  for  debt, 
or  for  his  appearance  at  a certain  day. 

Distrust,  die- trust',  r.  a.  To  doubt  or  inspect  the 
troth,  fidelity,  firmness,  or  sincerity  of;  not  to 
confide  in  or  rely  on ; to  doubt ; to  suspect  not 
to  be  real,  true,  aiucere,  or  firm; — a.  doubt  or 
suspicion  of  reality  or  sincerity;  want  of  confi- 
dence, faith,  or  reliance;  discredit;  loss  of  confi- 
dence. 

Distrustful,  dis-tmst'ful,  a.  Apt  to  distrust ; 
suspicious;  not  confident;  diffident;  modest. 

Distrustfully,  dia-tru*t'fifl-le,  ad.  In  a dis- 
trustful manna-;  with  doubt  or  suspicion. 

Distrustfulness,  dis-trnst'ftfl-nes,  s.  Tho  state 
of  being  distrustful ; want  of  confidence. 

Distrustless,  dis-trust'les,  a.  Free  from  distrust 
or  suspicion. 

i Distune,  dis-tune',  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  tune ; to 
! disorder. — Obsolete. 

When  all  distmi’d  ait  waiting  for  their  dear.— 

Sir  U.  H'ottoa. 

Disturb,  dis-turb',  v.  a.  ( disturbar , Span,  dis- 
turbare,  Ital.)  To  stir;  to  move;  to  diaoom- 
poee;  to  excite  from  a state  of  rest  or  tranquillity: 
to  move  or  agitate ; to  disquiet ; to  excite  uneasi- 
ness or  a slight  degree  of  anger  in  the  mind ; to 
morn  the  passions ; to  ruffle ; to  move  from  any 
regular  course  or  operation ; to  interrupt  regular 
order;  to  make  irregular;  to  interrupt;  to  hinder; 
to  incommode ; to  turn  off  from  any  direction ; — 
(unusual  in  the  last  sense ;) 

And  diMttri> 

Ilia  inmost  counsels  from  their  destin'd  aim.— 

MUton. 

— a.  confusion;  disorder. — Obsolete  as  a subs  tan  - 
I live. 

Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm. 

And  onward  move  embattl'd.— Jfillo*. 

Disturbance,  dis-tur'bans,  t.  A stirring  or  ex- 
citement ; any  disquiet  or  interruption  of  peace ; 
interruption  of  a settled  state  of  things;  disorder; 
tumult ; emotion  of  the  mind ; agitation ; excite- 
ment of  passion  ; perturbation  ; confusion  ; dis- 
order of  thought*.  In  Law,  the  hindering  or  dis- 
quieting of  a person  in  the  lawful  and  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  his  right;  the  interruption  of  a right. 

Disturber,  dis-tnr'bur,  s.  One  who  disturbs  or 
disquiets ; a violator  of  peace ; one  who  causes 
tumults  or  disorders  ; that  which  excites  passion 
or  agitation ; that  which  causes  perturbation.  In 
Law,  one  that  interrupts  or  incommodes  another  iu 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  hia  right 

Distuhn,  dis-turn',  r.  a.  To  torn  aside. — Obsolete, 
lie  glad  win  to  dutvTM  that  furious  stream 
Of  war  on  us,  that  else  had  swallowed  them. — 

JhmUL 

Disttms,  dis'til-lis,  «.  (du,  and  stylos , a style,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  style  being  bipartite.)  A genus 
of  annual  hairy  plants,  with  solitary,  axillary 
yellow  flowers — natives  of  New  Holland : Order, 
Goodmiacese. 

Disuniform,  dia-u'ne-fawnn,  a.  Not  uniform 

Disunion,  dis-une'yun,  a.  Separation ; disjunc- 
tion, or  a state  of  not  bring  united.  It  sometimes 
denotes  a breach  of  concord  and  its  effect ; con- 
I tention. 

Disunion  1ST,  dis-une'yuo-ist,  a.  A person  opposed 
i to  anion. 

! Disunite,  dis-u-nite',  p.  a.  To  separate ; to  dis- 
j join;  to  part; — c.  n.  to  part;  to  fall  asunder;  to 
j become  separate. 
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Disukitkr,  dis-n-nl'tur,  t.  That  which  disjoins.  ! 

Disunity,  dis-u'ne-te,  i.  A state  of  separation. 

Disusage,  dis-u'zaje,  s.  Gradual  cessation  of  use 
or  custom ; neglect  of  use,  exercise,  or  practice. 

Disuse,  dis-uae',  i.  Cessation  of  use,  practice,  or 
exercise ; cessation  of  custom  ; disuetude. 

Disuse,  dis-uze',  p.  a.  To  cease  to  use;  to  neglect 
or  omit  to  practise ; to  disaccustom. 

Devaluation,  dis-val-u-a'shun,  $.  Disestrcrn j 
disreputation. 

Devalue,  dis-val'n,  r.  a.  To  undervalue;  todis- 
estcein; — s.  disesteein ; disregard. 

Develop,  dis-vellop,  p.  a.  To  develop. 

Disvoucil,  dis-vowtoh',  p.  a.  To  discredit;  to  con- 
tradict. 

Diswarn,  dis-wawm',  r.  a.  To  direct  by  previous 
notice. — Seldom  used. 

Dewitted,  dis-wit'ted,  a.  Deprived  of  the  wits; 
mad;  distracted. — Obsolete. 

As  she  had  been  dinnttoL— Drayton. 

Dewont,  dis-wunt',  p.  a.  To  wean ; to  deprive  of 
wonted  usage. 

Disworsiup,  dis-wur'ahip,  a.  Cause  of  disgrace. 

Distnapiiia,  di-se-na'fe-o,  s.  ( dit , and  syivipke, 
conjunction,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Composite  plant* : 
Suborder,  Tubulifloras. 

Dit,  dit,  t.  A ditty;  a poem;  a tune. — Obsolete. 

No  bird  but  did  her  shrill  note*  sweetly  sing ; 

No  song  but  did  contain  a lovely  dH.—Spenscr, 

— P.  a.  ( dyttan,  Sax.)  to  close  up. — Obsolete. 

Tour  brains  grow  low,  your  bellies  swell  op  high. 

Foul  sluggish  fat  diU  up  your  dulled  eye.— Jforv. 

Ditassa,  di-tas'sm,  t.  (dit,  and  bum,  I dispose,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  double  corona.)  A genus  of 
twining  shrubs — natives  of  Brazil : Order,  Ascle- 
piadacetc. 

Ditation,  de-ta'shun,  a.  (ditatus,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  making  rich. — Obsolete. 

Those  eastern  worehi|>pers  intended  rather  h >in*jrs 

than  ditation ; the  blessed  Virgin  comes  in  the  form  of 

poverty. — lip.  IiaiL 

DlTAX E,  di-taks'is,  «.  (dittos,  double,  and  aroa, 
axis,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Kupbor- 
biacese. 

DITCH,  ditsh,  s.  ( die.  Sax.)  A trench  in  the  earth 
made  by  digging ; sny  long  hollow  receptacle  of 
water ; — p.  n.  to  dig  or  make  a ditch  or  ditches ; , 
— p.  a.  to  dig  s ditch  or  ditches  in ; to  surround 
with  a ditch. 

Ditch-delivered,  ditsh-de-liv'ard,  a.  Brought 
forth  in  a ditch. 

Finger  of  hirth-strnngled  babe, 

IHtch-dcUvtrtd  by  a drub. — .ikak*. 

Ditcher,  ditsh'ur,  *.  One  who  digs  ditches. 

Ditetraiikdral,  di-tet-tra-be'dral,  a.  In  Crys-  j 
talography,  having  the  form  of  a tetrahedral  prism 
with  dihedral  summits. 

Dithhka,  dUA'rc-a,  s.  ( ditkyros , having  two  valves, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  Cruciferous  plants : Suborder, 
Pk-urorhizeas. 

Dithyramb,  di/A 'e-ram,  ) s.  ( ditkyrambos , 

Ditii y Rambus,  d \th -e-nun 'bus.  > Gr.)  In  ancient 
Poetry,  a hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  full  of 
transport  and  poetical  rage. 

Dith  yuamiuc,  di/A-e-ram'bik,  s.  A song  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  in  which  the  wildness  of  intoxication 
is  imitated;  any  poem  written  in  wild,  enthusi- 
astic strains ; — a.  wild ; enthusiastic. 

Dithyrocare,  dUA-e-ro-ka'ria,  s.  (ditityros,  two- 
Talved,  and  karts,  a ahrirnp,  Gr.)  A name  given 
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by  Dr.  Soouller  of  Dublin  to  a genus  of  foaril 
Crustaceans  found  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  | 
DerTy. 

Ditiitres,  di/A'e-rns,  *.  (dithyros,  two-valvod,  Gr.)  I 
In  Conchology,  a synonym*  of  conchifcr  or  bi-  : 
valve. 

DlTIOLA,  de-ti'o-la,  t.  (dittos,  double,  and  iotda, 
down,  Gr.  from  the  pubescence  of  the  velum.)  A 
genus  of  Fungi : Tribe,  Hymenomycetcs. 

Dition,  dish'un,  s.  ( ditio , Lat)  Buie ; power ; go- 
rernment;  dominion. 

Ditone,  di'tone,  I.  (dis,  twice,  and  tonos,  tone,  Gr.) 
In  Music,  an  interval  comprehending  two  tonea ; 
the  proportion  of  the  sounds  that  form  the  ditone 
is  4 I 5,  and  that  of  the  semiditone,  5 \ 6. 

DitriCiiium,  di-trik'e-um,  s.  (dis,  and  trichion, 
hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite  plant* : Sub- 
order, Tubuliflor®. 

DITRIC1IOTOMOC8,  di-tre-kot'o-mua,  a.  Divided 
into  twos  or  threes ; having  the  stems  continually 
dividing  into  double  or  treble  ramifications : the 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a panicle  of  flowers. 

Ditriglyph,  dit-tri'glif,  *.  (dis,  and  treis,  three, 
glttpho , I carve,  Gr.)  In  the  Doric  order  of 
Architecture,  an  arrangement  of  intercolumnia- 
tiona,  by  which  two  triglyphs  are  obtained  in  the 
frieze  between  the  triglyphs  that  stand  over  the 
columns. 

Ditrupa,  dit-roo'pa,  *.  (dis,  and  trupno , I bore  with 
on  anger,  Gr.)  A genus  of  AnneUdes,  with  a free 
tabular  shell  open  at  both  ends;  the  brancliiio  are 
twenty-two  in  number,  and  occur  in  two  sets, 
feathered  with  a single  row  of  cilia.  The  shells 
resemble  Deotalium,  but  the  animal  is  more  al- 
lied to  Serpula. 

Dittany,  dit'ta-ne,  s.  The  Labiate  plant  Oriparum 
dictamus  of  Linnxus,  but  now  classed  with  two 
other  species  in  the  genus  Amaracus;  Order,  La- 
miacese. 

Ditted,  dit'ted,  a . Sung ; adapted  to  music. 

Ditto,  dit'to.  Contracted  into  Do.  in  books  of  ac 
counts ; it  is  the  Italian  detto,  from  dictum,  dictus , 
said,  Lat.  It  denotes  said,  aforesaid,  or  the  same 
thing ; an  abbreviation  nsed  to  save  repetition. 

Ditty,  dit'te,  «.  A song ; a sonnet,  or  a little  poem 
to  be  sang; — v.  n.  to  sing;  to  warble  a little  tune. 

Diuresis,  di-u-re'sia,  s.  (diourcsis,  Gr.)  Diabetes, 
an  excessive  flow  of  urine. 

Diuretic,  di-u-ret'ik,  a.  (diouretUcos,  Gr.)  Having 
the  power  to  provoke  urine ; tending  to  provoke 
discharges  of  urine ; — a.  a medicine  that  provokes 
urine,  or  increases  its  discharges. 

Diuris,  di-u'ris,  s.  (dis,  and  trurin,  sweet- scented, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Orchidace®. 

Diurnal,  di-ur'nal,  a.  (diumus,  Lot.)  Relating  to 
a day ; pertaining  to  the  daytime ; daily ; hap- 
pening every  day ; performed  in  a day;  performed 
in  twenty-four  hours.  In  Medicine,  an  epithet 
of  diseases,  whose  exacerbations  are  in  the  day- 
time ; — s.  a daybook ; a journal. 

Diurnalist,  di-ur'nal-iat,  s.  A journalist, — Ob- 
solete. 

Dicrnallt,  di-ur'nal  -le,  ad.  Daily;  everyday. 

Diurni,  di-nr'ne,  s.  (diumus,  Lat.)  A name  given 
by  Cuvier,  Blainvillc.  &c.  to  a section  of  the 
Acciptrea,  or  birds  of  prey ; and,  by  Lamarck,  to 
a family  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  living  chiefly  during  the  day. 

Diuturnal,  di-n-torW,  a.  Lasting;  being  of 
long  continuance. 
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DiUTCBNITY,  di-n-tur'ne-te,  s.  (diutumiUu,  Lat) 
Length  of  time ; long  duration. 

Divagation,  di-va-ga'shun,  s.  (divagor,  Lat)  A 
going  astray. 

Divan,  de-van',  s.  (Turkish.)  The  audience  cham- 
ber of  the  vizier,  or  supreme  judicial  tribunal  in 
Turkey,  &c.  The  divan  of  the  caliphs  was  a 
court  for  the  relief  of  petitioners,  over  which  the 
caliph  presided  in  person.  The  word  was  used 
anciently  for  a muster-roll ; also,  among  the  Per- 
sians, for  a collection  of  poems,  as  the  Divan  of 
Sadi,  the  Divan  of  Ilalfiz,  Ac.  In  Turkey,  the 
term  at  present  is  applied  to  any  hall  or  saloon 
used  for  the  reception  of  company;  but,  by  way  of 
eminence,  to  that  of  the  vizier  or  supreme  council. 

Divaricate,  di-var'e-kate,  r.  n.  ( diraricatus , Lat) 
To  open ; to  fork ; to  part  into  two  branches ; — 
r.  a.  to  divide  into  two  branches ; — a.  in  Botany, 
turning  off  from  anything  irregularly,  and  almost 
at  a right  angle. 

Divarication,  di  var-e-ka'shuu,  t.  A parting ; a 
forking ; a separation  into  two  branches ; a cross 
ing  or  intersection  of  fibres  at  different  angles. 

Dive,  dive,  v.  ».  (dyfan,  Sax.)  To  descend  or 
plunge  into  water,  as  an  animal,  head  first ; to 
thrust  the  body  into  water  or  other  liquor,  or  if 
already  in  water,  to  plunge  deeper;  to  go  deep 
into  any  snbject  — as,  to  dive  into  the  nature 
of  things,  into  arts  or  science;  to  plnnge  into  any 
business  or  condition,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly 
engaged  in  it;  to  sink;  to  penetrate; — r.  o.  to 
explore  by  diring. 

The  Cortii  bravely  dit<d  the  gulf  of  fume. — Denham. 

Dxvel,  de-vel',  v.  a.  (divelio,  Lat.)  To  puli ; to 
sever. 

Divellent,  de-vel'lent,  a.  (divdlens,  Lat.)  Draw- 
ing asunder ; separating. 

Divellicate,  de-vel'le-kate,  r.  a.  To  pull  in 
pieces. 

Diver,  di'vur,  s.  One  who  dives ; one  who  plunges 
head  first  iuto  water ; one  who  rinks  by  effort,  as 
a diver  in  the  pearl  fishery ; one  who  goes  deep 
into  a subject,  or  enters  deep  into  study.  In  Or 
nithology,  the  name  given  to  several  species  of  the 
aquatic  genua  Colymbus. 

Divkrb,  di'verb,  s.  A proverb. — Obsolete. 

England  is  a paradise  for  women,  a hell  for  hones ; 

Italy  a paradise  for  horses,  a hell  for  women— as  the 

cfttvrfc  goes.—  Burton. 

Diverberation,  di-ver-ber-a'shun,  t.  (diverbero, 
Lat.)  A sounding  through. 

Diveroe,  de-verj',  v.  n.  (divergo,  Lat.)  To  tend 
from  one  point,  and  recede  from  each  other ; to 
shoot,  extend,  or  proceed  from  a point  in  different 
directions,  or  uot  in  parallel  lines. 

Diveroement,  de-veij'ment,  s.  Act  of  diverging. 

Divergence,  de-ver’jens,  s.  The  tendency  to  va- 
rious parts  from  a common  centre.  In  Natnral 
History,  the  condition  of  two  lines  or  organs 
emanating  and  branching  from  a common  point 
or  centre. 

Divergent,  de-ver^ent,  a.  Departing  or  receding 
from  each  other,  as  lines  which  proceed  from  the 
same  point ; opposed  to  convergent.  Divergent 
rags,  in  Optics,  are  those  which,  going  from  a 
point  of  the  visible  object,  are  dispersed,  and  con- 
tinually depart  one  from  another  in  proportion  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  object. 

Divergingly,  de-ver'jing-le,  ad.  In  a diverging 
manner. 
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Divers,  di'verx,  a.  (divermts,  Lat.)  Different;  . 
various;  several;  sundry;  more  than  one,  but 

I not  a great  number.  Divcrs-coloured,  having 
various  colours. 

Diverse,  di'vers,  a.  ( diversu *,  Lat)  Different ; ■ 
differing;  different  from  itself;  various;  multi- 
form ; in  different  directions. 

Diverse,  de-vers',  v.  n.  To  turn  aside. 

Diversification,  de-ver-se-fe-ka'sbuti,  $.  The 
act  of  changing  forms  or  qualities,  or  of  making 
various;  variation;  variegation;  variety  of  forms; 
change;  alteration. 

I Diversified,  de-ver'se-fide,  a.  Distinguished  by 
various  forms,  or  by  a variety  of  objects. 

Diversiform,  do-ver'se-fawrm,  a.  Having  forma 
differing  from  one  another. 

Diversify,  de-ver'se-fi,  r.  a.  ( diversifier , Fr  ) To 
make  different  or  various  in  form  or  qualities ; to 
give  variety  to ; to  variegate ; to  give  diversity  to; 
to  distinguish  by  different  things.  In  Oratory, 
to  vary  a subject,  by  enlarging  on  what  has  been 
briefly  stated,  by  brief  recapitulation,  by  adding 
new  ideas,  by  transposing  words  or  periods,  See. 

Diversiloquknt,  de-ver-sino-kwent,  o.  (diversus, 

| different,  and  eloquor,  I speak  out,  Lat.)  Speak- 
ing in  different  ways. 

Diversion,  de-ver'shun,  s.  (French.)  The  act  of 
turning  aside  from  any  coarse;  that  which  diverts; 
that  which  turns  or  draws  the  mind  from  care, 
business,  or  study,  and  thus  relaxes  and  amuses ; 
sport ; play ; pastime ; whatever  unbends  the 
mind.  In  War,  the  act  of  drawing  the  attention 
and  force  of  an  enemy  from  a point  where  the 
principal  attack  is  to  be  made. 

Diversity,  de-ver'so-tc,  s.  (dii'crsitas,  Lat)  Dif- 
ference; dissimilitude;  untikeness;  variety;  dis- 
tinct being,  as  opposed  to  identity ; variegation. 

Diverbly,  di'vers-ie,  ad.  In  different  ways ; dif- 
ferently; variously;  in  different  directions;  to 
different  points. 

Divert,  de-vert',  r.  a.  (diverto,  Lat.)  To  tnrn  off 
from  any  course,  direction,  or  intended  applica- 
tion ; to  turn  aside ; to  turn  the  mind  from  busi- 
ness or  study;  to  please;  to  amuse;  to  entertain; 
to  exhilarate ; to  draw  the  forces  of  an  enemy  to 
: a different  point ; to  subvert ; to  destroy. — Obso- 

lete in  the  last  two  senses. 

P rights,  change*,  horrors 
THeert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states.— Shots. 

Diverter,  do-vor'tur,  s.  He  or  that  which  diverts, 
turns  off,  or  pleases. 

Diverticle,  de-ver'te-kl,  *.  (diverticulum,  Lat.) 
A turning;  a by-way.— -Seldom  used. 

The  divcrticUt  and  blind  by-paths  which  sophistry 

and  deceit  are  wont  to  tread. — llaUt. 

In  Anatomy,  any  hollow  appendage  which  belongs 
to  and  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  terminates  m a cul-de-sac. 

DIVERTING,  do-ver'ting,  a.  Pleasing ; amusing ; 
entertaining. 

Divektibe,  de-ver'tix,  p.  a.  (dirrreir,  Fr.)  To 
divert;  to  please. — Obeolete. 

Let  orators  instruct,  let  them  dittrUte,  and  let  them 

move  nt.—Dryden. 

Ditebtibement,  de-ver'tiz-ment,  s.  Diversion ; 
originally,  a certain  air  or  dance  between  the  acts 
of  the  french  opera,  or  a musical  composition. 

Divestive,  di-ver'tiv,  a.  Tending  to  divert; 
amaring. 


DIVEST — D1VTXATOR. 


Divest,  de-vest',  p.  a,  (dcretir,  Fr.)  To  strip  off 
clothes,  arms,  or  equipage ; opposed  to  invest ; to 
deprive ; to  deprive  or  strip  off  anything  that  covers, 
surround*,  or  attends. 

Divestiture,  de-vea'te-ture,)  s.  The  act  of  strip- 

Di vesture,  de-ves'ture,  j ping,  putting  off, 
or  depriving. 

Dividable,  de-vi'da-bl,  a.  That  may  be  divided; 
separate;  different. — Obsolctein  the  last  twosenses. 

How  could  communltic*  maintain 
Peaceful  commerce  from  diridaUt  shores ! — 

Slats. 

Dividant,  de-vi'dant,  a.  Different;  separate.-- 
Obsolete. 

Twinn’d  brothers  of  one  womb. 

Whose  pnHTVrttioii,  residence,  and  birth 

Scarce  is  ditidani,  touch  with  several  fortunes  - ! 

fhakt. 

Divide,  de-vide',  v.  a.  (divido,  Lat.)  To  part  or  ' 
separate  an  entire  thing ; to  part  a thing  into  two  I 
or  more  pieces ; to  cause  to  be  separate ; to  keep  , 
apart  by  a partition,  or  by  an  imaginary  line  or  ' 
limit ; to  make  partition  of  among  a number ; to 
open;  to  cleave;  to  disunite  in  opinion  or  interest  \ 
to  make  discordant;  to  distribute;  to  separate 
and  bestow  in  parts  or  shares;  to  make  dividends ; 
to  apportion  the  interest  or  profits  of  stock  among 
proprietors;  to  separate  into  two  parts  for  ascer- 
taining opinions  for  and  against  a measure; — 
r.  n.  to  part;  to  open;  to  cleave;  to  break  friend- 
ship ; to  vote  by  the  division  of  a legislative  house 
in  two  parts. 

Dividedlt,  de-vi'ded-le,  ad.  Separately. 

Dividend,  div'e-dcod,  s.  In  Arithmetic,  the  num- 
ber proposed  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts.  It 
must  always  be  greater  than  the  divisor.  Divi- 
dend of  stocJbs,  a share  or  proportion  of  the  inte- 
rest of  stocks  erected  on  public  funds,  as  the  South 
Sea,  &c.,  divided  among  and  paid  to  the  proprie- 
tors half-yearly. 

Divider,  de-vi'dur,  s.  That  which  parts  anything  i 
into  pieces ; a distributor ; one  who  deals  out  to  { 
each  his  share ; a disun  iter ; the  person  or  cause 
that  breaks  concord. 

Dividing,  de-vi'ding,  a.  That  indicates  separation  t 
or  difference ; — t.  separation.  Dividing  engine,  a j 
machine  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  graduating 
sextants  and  circles  for  astronomical  or  uaulicul 
purposes. 

Dividinolt,  de-vi 'ding-le,  ad.  By  division. 

Dividual,  de-vid'u-al,  a.  (dividuus,  Lai.)  Divided; 
shared  or  participated  in  common  with  other*. — 
Seldom  used. 

With  thousand  lesitcr  light*  diriihml  holds. 

With  thousand  thousand  stars  !— Milt m. 

DlTIDUALLT,  de-vid'u-al-le,  ad.  By  dividing. 

Divination,  div-e-na'shun,  s.  (diciruitio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  divining ; a foretelling  future  events,  or  dis- 
covering things  secret  or  obscure,  by  the  aid  of  su- 
perior beings,  or  by  other  than  human  means.  The 
ancient  philosophers  divided  divination  into  two 
kinds,  natural  and  artificial.  Natural  divination 
was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  a kind  of  inspira- 
tion, or  divine  afflatus.  Artificial  divination  was 
effected  by  certain  rites,  experiments,  or  obsem-  j 
tions,  as  by  sacrifices,  cakes,  flonr,  wine,  observa- 
tion of  entrails,  flight  of  birds,  lots,  verses,  omens, 
position  of  the  stars,  Ac.;  conjectural  presage; 
prediction. 

Divinator,  div'e-nay-tur,  *.  One  who  pretends  to 
divination. 

A 


DIVINATORY— DIVISIBILITY.  DIVISIBLE— DIVULGATE. 


Divixatory,  de-vin'a-tur-e,  a.  Professing  divina- 
j lion. 

Divide,  de-vine',  a.  (divinus,  Lot.)  Pertaining  to 
tbe  true  God,  as  the  divine  nature,  the  divine 
perfections ; pertaining  to  a heathen  deity,  or  to 
false  gods  ; partalflng  of  the  nature  of  God  ; pro- 
1 deeding  from  God,  a » divine  judgments ; godlike ; 

heavenly ; excellent  in  the  highest  degree ; extra- 
i ordinary ; apparently  above  what  is  human  ; pre- 

| aageful ; foreboding;  prescient; — (obsolete  in  the 

! last  three  senses ;) 

Tet  oft  hi»  heart,  divine  of  something  ill. 

Uisgove  him  ; he  the  fault 'ring  measure  felt. — 
MUton 

appropriated  to  God,  or  celebrating  his  praise ; 
— t.  a minister  of  the  gospel ; a priest ; a clergy- 
man ; a man  skilled  in  divinity ; a theologian 
r.  a.  ( divino , Lat.)  to  foreknow;  to  foretell;  to 
presage ; to  deify ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  sense ;) 
At  length  out  of  the  river  It  was  rear'd. 

And  borne  above  the  clouds  to  be  divin'd. — Spenser, 

— r.  n.  to  use  or  practise  divination;  to  utter  pre- 
sages or  prognostications,  to  have  presages  or  fore- 
bodings ; to  gunes  or  conjecture. 

Divinely,  de-vine'le,  ad.  In  a divine  or  godlike 
manner;  in  a manner  resembling  Deity;  by  the 
agency  or  influence  of  God;  excellently;  in  tbe 
supreme  degree. 

Divinexess,  de-vine'nes,  t.  Divinity;  participa- 
tion of  the  divine  nature ; excellence  in  the  su- 
preme degree. 

Diviner,  de-vi'nur,  a.  One  who  professes  divina- 
tion ; one  who  pretends  to  predict  events,  or  to 
reveal  occult  things,  by  the  aid  of  superior  beings, 
or  of  supernatural  means ; one  who  guesses. 

Divixeress,  de-vine'res,  $.  A female  diviner;  a 
woman  professing  divination. 

Diving-bell,  di'ving-bel,  #.  An  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  persons  are  let  down  and  enabled 
to  remain  under  water,  to  perform  such  operations 
as  levelling,  clearing  the  bottoms  of  harbours,  col- 
lecting sunken  materials,  &c.  Tbe  instrument 
now  generally  used  consists  of  a square  chest  of 
cast-iron,  four  and  a half  feet  wide,  and  four  and 
a half  feet  high,  into  which  two  men  are  placed, 
and  supplied  with  air  by  means  of  an  air-pump 
through  a flexible  tube,  the  air  in  the  apparatus 
preventing  the  water  from  ascending  into  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  inverted  tumbler  immersed  in  water. 

Diytxified,  de-vin'e-fide,  a.  Participating  of  the 
divine  nature. 

Divining-  rod,  de-vi'ning-rod,  $.  A forked  branch, 
usually  but  not  always  of  hazel,  by  which  it  has 
been  superstitiously  believed  that  minerals  and 
water  may  be  discovered  in  the  earth,  the  rod, 
if  slowly  carried  along  in  suspension,  dipping  and 
pointing  downwards,  it  is  affirmed,  when  brought 
over  the  spot  where  the  concealed  mineral  treasure 
or  spring  of  water  is  to  be  fonnd. 

; Divinity,  de-vin'e-te,  s.  ( divinitaa , Lat)  The 
j state  of  being  divine;  deity;  godhead;  the  na- 
ture or  essence  of  God ; God ; tbe  Deity ; the 
Supreme  Being ; a false  god ; a pretended  deity 
of  pagans ; a celestial  being,  inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme God,  but  superior  to  man;  something 
supernatural ; the  science  of  divine  things;  the 
i science  which  unfolds  the  character  of  God,  his 
laws  and  moral  government  the  duties  of  man, 
and  the  way  of  salvation ; theology. 

, Divisibility,  de-vix-e-bd'o-te,  i.  ( diiuililitc , Fr.) 


The  quality  of  being  divisible;  the  property  of  \ 
bodies  by  which  their  parts  or  component  particles 
are  capable  of  separation. 

Divisible,  de-viz'e-bl,  a.  (diviaibilia,  Lat)  Capa- 
ble  of  division ; that  may  be  separated  or  disu- 
nited; separable. 

Divisible  ness,  de-viz'e-bl-nea,  i.  Divisibility; 
capacity  of  being  separated. 

Division,  de-vizh'un,  a.  (damns,  Lat)  The  act 
of  dividing  or  separating  into  parts  any  entire 
body;  the  state  of  being  divided;  that  by  which 
anything  is  kept  apart ; partition;  the  part  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  a partition  or  line,  real  or 
imaginary;  a separate  body  of  men;  a part  or 
distinct  portion;  a part  of  an  army  or  militia;  a 
part  of  a fleet,  or  a select  number  of  ships  under 
a commander,  and  distinguished  by  a particular 
flag  or  pendant ; disunion  ; discord ; variance ; 
difference ; space  between  the  notes  of  musica  or 
the  dividing  of  the  tones ; distinction ; the  sepa- 
ration of  voters  in  a legislative  house.  In  Arith- 
metic, the  dividing  of  u number  or  quantity  into 
any  parts  assigned,  or  the  rule  by  which  is  fonnd 
how  many  times  one  number  is  contained  in  another. 

Divisional,  de-vizh'un-al,  | a.  Relating  to 

Divisionary,  de-vizh'un-a-re, > division;  noting 
or  making  division. 

Divisionbr,  de-vizh'un-nr,  a.  One  who  divides. 

Divisive,  de-vi’ziv,  a.  Forming  division  or  distri- 
bution ; creating  division  or  discord. 

Divisor,  de-vi'zur,  a.  In  Arithmetic,  the  number 
by  which  the  dividend  is  divided. 

DIVORCE,  de-vorse',  a.  (dreortoon,  Lat.)  The  legal 
separation  of  man  and  wife.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  divorce  in  English  Law:  1.  The  divorce  anew** 
el  thero.  from  lied  and  board,  which  in  pronounced 
by  the  spiritual  courts,  for  causes  or  sing  subse- 
quent to  the  marriage,  or  for  adultery,  cruelty, 
&c.  Parties  thus  divorced  cannot  contract 
another  marriage.  The  marriage  is  not  dissolved, 
it  is  merely  a separation.  2.  The  total  divorce,  a 
vinculo  vwtrimonii , which  must  be  for  some  of 
the  canonical  causes  of  impediment,  such  as  those 
of  consanguinity  and  corporal  imbecility : in  these 
cases  the  marriage  is  declared  null,  as  having 
been  so  from  the  beginning ; — disunion  of  things 
closely  united;  the  sentence  or  writing  by  which 
marriage  is  dissolved ; the  cause  of  any  penal  se- 
paration ; — v.  a.  to  dissolve  the  marriage  contract, 
and  thus  to  separate  husband  and  wife ; to  sepa- 
rate, as  a married  woman  from  the  bed  and  board 
of  her  husband;  to  separate  or  disunite  things 
closely  connected ; to  force  asunder ; to  take 
away ; to  put  away. 

Divobckable,  dc-vorso'a-bl,  a.  That  can  be  di-  ■ 
rorced. 

Divorceless,  de-vorselea,  a.  That  cannot  be 
divorced. 

Divorcement,  de-vorse'ment,  a.  Divoroe ; disso- 
lution of  tbe  marriage  tie. 

Divorcer,  de-vore'sur,  a.  The  person  or  cause  that  ! 
produces  divorce ; one  of  a sect  culled  Divorcers, 
said  to  have  sprung  from  Milton. 

Divorcive,  de-vore'siv,  it.  Having  power  to  divorce. 

Divoto,  de-vo'to,  a.  In  Music,  directs  to  sing  in  a 
devout  manner.  , 

Divulgate,  de-vul'gate,  a.  Published;  made 
known. — Obsolete. 

The  Pope  «o  lately  put  down,  the  gospel  to  clearly 

dhuforta  Bala. 


DIVULGATION— DO. 


DO— DOCK-CRESSES. 


■ Divulgation,  de-vul-ga'shun,  s.  The  act  of  di-  i 
vulging  or  publishing. 

DlTDLOB,  de-vulj',  v.  a,  (divulyo,  Lat.)  To  make 
public ; to  tell  or  make  known  something  before 
private  or  secret ; to  reveal ; to  disclose  ; to  pro-  ) 
claim  ; to  declare  by  a public  act. — Seldom  used 
in  the  last  two  senses. 

Mark* 

The  lust  man,  and  dimlyet  him  through  hcar'n 
To  all  hia  angels.— Milton. 

Diyulger,  de-vnl'jur,  t.  One  who  divulge*  or 
reveals. 

Divclbion,  de-vul'shun,  t.  (diculrio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  pulling  or  plucking  away ; a rending  asun- 
der. 

Divulaive,  de-rul'aiv,  a.  That  pulla  asunder; 
that  rends. 

Dizen,  di'zn,  v.  a.  To  dress  gayly ; to  deck. — 
Seldom  used. 

Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen, 

Fur  euro  1 had  disen’d  you  out  like  a queen. — 
SunfU 

Diztgandra,  di-ze-gan'dra,  s.  (du,  zigon,  a yoke* 
and  oner  and r os,  a male,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants* 
Order,  Acanthare*. 

Dizz,  diz,  r.  o.  To  astonish ; to  puzzle ; to  make 
dizzy  in  the  head. — Obsolete. 

Now  he,  Rozinante,  U dieted  with  the  continual  cir- 
cles of  the  stables. — Guyton. 

Dizzard,  diz'zurd,  a.  A blockhead. — Obsolete. 

I Dizziness,  diz'zo-nes,  #.  Giddiness;  a whirling  in 
I the  head ; vertigo. 

Dizzy,  diz'ze,  a.  (dysi,  or  dytig,  Sax.)  Giddy; 
having  a sensation  of  whirling  in  the  head,  with 
instability  or  proneness  to  fall;  vertiginous;  caus- 
ing giddiness;  thoughtless;  heedless; — v.  a.  to 
whirl  round;  to  make  giddy;  to  confuse. 

Do,  doo,  v a.  Past,  Did ; past  part . Done.  This 
verb,  when  active,  is  formed  in  the  indicative,  pre- 
sent tense;  thus,  I do,  thou  doeat,  be  does  or 
doth ; when  auxiliary,  the  second  is,  thou  dost : 
{don,  Sax.  dotn,  Dut.)  To  perform;  to  execute; 
to  carry  into  effect ; to  exert  labour  or  power  for 
bringing  anything  to  the  state  desired,  or  to  com- 
pletion ; to  bring  anything  to  pass ; to  prac- 
tise ; to  perform  far  the  benefit  or  injury  of 
another;  to  discharge;  to  convey;  to  observe;  to 
exert;  to  transact;  to  finish;  to  perform  in  an 
exigency ; to  have  recourse  to,  as  a consequential 
or  last  effort ; to  take  a step  or  measure;  to  make 
or  cause ; to  put ;— (obsolete  in  the  Last  two 
•rose.;) 

! Nothing  but  death  can  do  roe  to  respire.— Spenser. 

Who  should  do  the  duke  to  death.— Bhaks. 
to  answer  the  purpose;  to  hart  to  do,  to  have 
i ooncem  with ; to  do  t cith,  to  dispose  of ; to  make 
use  of ; to  employ ; also,  to  gain ; to  effect  by  in- 
fluence ; to  do  at cay,  to  remove ; to  destroy ; — 
r.  n.  to  act  or  behave,  in  any  manner,  well  or  ill ; 

1 to  conduct  one’s  Belf ; to  fare ; to  be  in  a slate 
I with  regard  to  sickness  or  health ; to  succeed ; to 
accomplish  a purpose;  also,  to  fit;  to  be  adapted; 
to  answer  the  design ; to  have  to  do  i citA,  to  have  1 
ooncem  or  business  with ; to  deal  with ; also,  to  I 
have  carnal  commerce  with.  Do  is  used  for  a 
verb  to  save  the  repetition  of  it.  It  is  also  used 
in  tlie  imperative,  to  express  an  urgent  request  or 
command.  As  an  auxiliary,  do  is  used  in  asking 
questions;  as.  1 Do  you  intend  to  go?’  Do  is 
also  used  to  express  emphasis;  as,  ‘She  is  CO- 
M4 


qnettish,  but  still  I do  love  her.’  Do  is  sometimes 
a mere  expletive. 

Expletive*  their  feeble  aid  do  Join. — Pope. 

Do,  do.  In  Music,  a syllable  used  by  the  Italians 
instead  of  tU.  ; 

Dobinea,  do-bi'ne-a,  t.  (an  ’alteration  from  the 
Nepaalese  name  of  the  shrub.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Acerinace®. 

Docent,  do'sent,  a.  ( doc&u , Dut.)  Teaching. — 
Obsolete. 

Docet^e,  do-se'te,  s.  ( dokein,  to  seem,  Gr.)  An 
ancient  sect  who  believed  that  the  incarnation  and 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  real,  but  only  in 
appearance.  The  declarations  of  the  apostle  John, 
concerning  the  nature  of  Christ,  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  divine*  as  directed  against  this 
heresy. 

DocilULlTT,  dos-e-bil'e-te,  \ s.  Teachableness; 

Docirlbkebs,  dos'e-bl-nes,  ) docility;  readiness 
to  learn. 

Dociblk,  dos'e-bl,  n.  Teachable;  docile;  trac- 
table ; easily  taught  or  managed. 

Docile,  dos'sil,  a.  ( docilis,  Lat.)  Teachable; 
easily  instructed  ; ready  to  learn. 

Docility,  do-sil'le-to,  s.  Teachableness ; readi-  | 
ness  to  learn ; aptness  to  be  taught. 

Docimacy,  do-sc'ma-se,  s.  ( dokimasia , Gr.)  The  j 
art  or  act  of  purifying  or  examining  by  test:  , 
used,  in  Metallurgy,  for  experiments  made  in  i 
testing  the  nature  and  purity  of  a metal;  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  for  the  series  of  tests  to 
which  the  lungs  of  a new-born  child  are  subjected, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  it  has 
respired  after  birth  or  not ; in  Pharmacy,  for 
the  process  of  determining  the  purity  of  the  dif- 
ferent medicines.  j 

Docimabtic,  do-se-mas'tik,  a.  (dokimastikot,  Gr.) 
Assaying,  proving  by  experiments,  or  relating  to  ; 
the  assaying  of  metals. 

POCIMOLOGT,  do-eo-mol'o-je,  l.  (dokimasia,  snd 
logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A treatise  on  the  art  of  , 
assaying  or  examining  in  metallurgy,  chemistry,  | 
obstetrics,  or  forensic  medicine.  • ; 

Dock,  dok,  v.  a.  ( tociaw , Welsh.)  To  cut  off,  as  i 
the  end  of  a thing;  to  curtail;  to  cut  short;  to 
clip ; to  cut  off  a part ; to  shorten ; to  deduct  I 
from;  to  destroy  or  defeat;  to  bar;  to  bring,  j 
draw,  or  place  a ship  in  a dock ; — *.  the  place  i 
where  a criminal  stands  in  court ; the  tail  of  a ; 
beast  cut  short  or  dipped ; the  stump  of  a tail ; ! 
the  solid  part  of  the  tail;  a case  of  leather  to 
cover  a horse’s  dock ; a broad  deep  trench  on  , j 
the  side  of  a harbour,  or  bank  of  a river,  in  which  j 
ships  are  built  or  repaired.  Dockyard,  a yard  or 
magazine,  near  a barlioar,  for  containing  all  kinds  , 
of  naval  stores  and  timber.  Dockmastrr , one  who 
has  the  superintendence  of  docks.  Wet  docks  m* 
used  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  unloading  i 
vessels,  dry  docks  for  building  and  repairing  them. 

A naval  dock  is  a place  provided  with  all  sorts  of  ^ 
naval  stores,  timber,  and  all  the  requisite  mate-  > 
rials  for  shipbuilding,  as  at  Portsmouth,  Chatham, 
Sbeemess,  Woolwich,  and  Deptford,  the  naval 
docks  of  Great  Britain.  ! 

Dock,  dok,  t.  The  common  name  of  plants  of  tbe  , 
genus  Rumex.  . !j 

Dock-cresses,  doklcres-es,  t.  Nipplewort,  tbs 
common  name  of  the  plant  Lapsana  herba.  It 
yields,  like  dandelion,  a milky  bitter  juice,  and  is  j 
similar  in  virtues  to  it  and  to  tbe  chicory  and  endive. 
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DOCKET— DOCTRINE. 
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Dockkt,  | dok'it,  s.  ( tociaw , Welsh.)  A small 

Docqukt,  > piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  contnin- 

Doquet,  ) ing  the  heads  of  a writing;  also,  a 
subscription  at  the  foot  of  letters  patent  by  the 
clerk  of  the  dockets;  a bill  tied  to  goods,  con- 
taining some  direction;  an  alphabetical  list  of 
coses  in  a court,  or  a catalogue  of  the  names  of 
the  parties  who  have  suits  depending  in  a court ; 
— v.  a.  to  make  an  abstract  or  summary  of  the 
heads  of  a writing  or  writings ; to  abstract  and 
enter  in  a book ; to  enter  in  a docket ; to  mark 
the  oontents  of  papers  on  the  back  of  them ; to 
mark  with  a docket. 

Dockixo,  dok’ing,  a.  The  act  of  drawing,  as  a 
ship,  iuto  a dock. 

Doclea,  dok'le-a,  $.  (derivation  unknown.)  A 
genus  of  Crustaceans,  belonging  to  the  family 
Oxyrhynchi : Tribe,  Maudm. 

Doctor,  dok'tur,  a.  (from  doceo,  I teach,  Lat.)  A 
teacher;  one  who  bos  passed  all  the  degrees  of  a 
faculty,  and  is  empowered  to  practise  and  teach, 
as  a doctor  in  divinity,  in  physic,  in  law,  or,  ac- 
cording to  modem  usage,  a person  who  bos  re- 
ceived the  highest  degree  in  a faculty ; a learned 
man ; a man  skilled  in  a profession ; a man  of 
erudition ; a physician ; one  whose  occupation  is 
to  cure  diseases ; the  title  doctor  is  given  to  cer- 
tain fathers  of  the  church,  whose  opinions  are 
received  as  authorities ; — v.  a.  to  apply  medicines 
for  the  cure  of  diseases;—®,  n.  to  practise  physic. 
—Vulgar  and  inelegant  as  a verb. 

Doctoral,  dok'to-ral,  a.  Relating  to  the  degree 
of  a doctor. 

Doctorally,  dok'to-ral-le,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  a doctor. 

Doctorate,  dok'to-rate,  t.  The  degree  of  a doc- 
tor;— v.  a.  to  make  a doctor  by  conferring  a degree. 

Doctor LT,  dok'tur-le,  a.  Like  a learned  man. 

Doctors’  Commons,  dok'turz  kum'muns,  a.  The 
college  of  civilians  in  London,  near  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  founded  by  Dr.  Harvey,  dean  of  the 
Arches,  for  the  professors  of  civil  law.  It  forms 
the  residence  of  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law  prac- 
tising in  London,  who  live  there  in  common,  for 
board  and  diet,  in  a collegiate  manner : hence  the 
name  Doctors’  Common*.  In  the  same  place  arc 
also  the  official  residences  of  the  judges  of  the 
Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  the  judge  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  the  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury. 

Doctorship,  dok'tur-ship,  $.  The  degree  or  rank 
of  a doctor. 

Doctrkss,  dok'tres,  > . - , , . . 

Doctoress,  dokW«,f  *■  A fcms,e  Pb-vs,c,a"- 

Doctrinaire,  dok'tre-nare,)  t.  One  fond  of  new 

Doctrinary,  dok’tre-na-re,)  systems;  a theorist. 

Doctrinal,  dok'tre-na),  a.  Relating  to  doctrine ; 
containing  a doctrine  or  something  taught ; per- 
taining to  the  act  or  means  of  teaching ; — a.  some- 
thing that  is  a part  of  doctrine. 

Doctrinally,  dok'tre-nal-le,  ad.  In  the  form  of 
doctrine  or  instruction;  by  way  of  teaching  or 
positive  direction. 

Doctrine,  dok'trin,  s.  ( doctrina , Lat)  Whatever 
is  taught ; a principle  or  position  in  any  science ; 
whatever  is  laid  down  os  true  by  an  instructor  or 
master;  the  act  of  teaching;  learning;  know- 
ledge; the  truths  of  the  gospel  in  general;  in- 
struction and  confirmation  in  the  truths  of  the 
gospel 


Document,  dok'u-ment,  a.  (documentitm,  Lat.) 
Precept ; instruction  ; direction ; dogmatical  pre- 
cept ; authoritative  dogma ; in  the  present  usage, 
generally  applied  to  written  instruction,  evidence, 
or  proof;  any  official  or  authoritative  paper  con- 
taining instructions  or  proof  for  information  and 
the  establishment  of  facts ; — v.  a.  to  furnish  with 
documents ; to  famish  with  instructions  and 
proofs,  or  with  papers  necessary  to  establish  facts; 
to  teach ; to  instruct ; to  direct. 

Documental,  dok-o-men'tal,  a Relating  to  in- 
struction or  to  documents;  consisting  in  or  do- 
rived  from  documents. 

Documentary,  dok-n-men'ta-re,  a.  Relating  to 
written  evidence ; consisting  in  documents. 

Dodartia,  do-dtfr'she-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Do- 
dart.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Scrophula- 
riaccsc. 

Dodd,  dod,  v.  a.  To  cut  the  wool  from  the  tails 
of  sheep. 

Dodded,  dod'ded,  a.  Without  horns;  applied  to 
sheep:  the  term  is  used  as  an  abbreviation. 

Dodder. — See  Cicnta. 

Doddered,  dod'durd,  a.  Overgrown  with  dodder; 
covered  with  supercrescent  plants. 

Dodder  Laurels. — See  Cassytbaceic. 
Dodecadactylus,  do-dek-a-dak'tc-lus,  a.(dodcka, 
twelve,  and  daktylot , a finger,  Gr.  from  its  being 
usually  about  twelve  finger-lengths.)  A Greek 
name  for  the  duodenam. 

Dodecagon,  do-dek'n-gon,  a.  ( dodeko,  twelve,  and 
gonia,  an  angle,  Gr.)  A figure  of  twelve  angles 
or  sides.  The  area  of  a dodecagon  is  three  times 
the  square  of  the  radius  of  a circle  inscribed  in  it, 
or  11.1961524  of  the  square  on  the  sido. 

Dodkcaoys,  do-dek'a-jin,  a.  (dodeln i,  and  gytte,  a 
female,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a plant  having  twelve 
pistils. 

Dodecaoynia,  do-dek-a-je'no-a.  a.  ( [dodnka , snd 
gyne,  a female,  Gr.)  The  Linnsean  name  for  any 
order  of  plants  in  which  the  number  of  pistils  is 
twelve. 

Dodecagyxian,  do- dek-a-j in'e-an,  a.  Having 
twelve  pistils. 

Dodecahedral,  do-dek-a-he'dral,  a.  ( dodeht , and 
hedra , a base,  Gr.)  Relating  to  a dodecahedron;  ! 
consisting  of  twelve  equal  sides.  Dodecahedral 
corundrvm,  or  epinelle,  in  Mineralogy,  one  of  the  I 
names  of  the  mineral  Spinel,  of  whioh  there  are 
two  varieties,  ceylanite  and  spinel  ruby.  The 
colours  are  blue,  brown,  black,  green,  and  white. 

It  consists  of  alumina,  74;  silica,  16;  magnesia, 
8;  oxide  of  iron,  1.5;  and  lime,  0.75.  Dodeca- 
hedral garnet , a species  of  the  Garnet,  of  which 
there  are  ten  subspecies.  Dodecahedral  mercury, 
native  amalgam ; a mixture  of  mercury  and  silver 
in  the  proportions  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  I 
former,  and  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  tho  j 
latter.  It  occurs  in  quicksilver  mines  with  cin-  1 
nabor.  It  is  regularly  crystalized,  and  of  the 
colour  of  silver. 

Dodecahedron,  do-dek-a-he'dron,  a.  ( dodeka, 
twelve,  and  hedra,  a base,  Gr.)  A crystal  or 
figure  with  twelve  equal  sides,  whether  triangular, 
quadrangular,  or  pentagonal. 

Dodecandkr,  do-de-kan'dur,  i.  ( dodeka , and 
aner , a male,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a plant  having 
twelve  stamens. 

Dodecandrian,  do-de-kan'dro-an, >_  a.  Relating 

Dodecanduol 8,  do-de-kan'drua,  > to  the  plants 

■to 
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or  class  of  plants  that  have  twelve  stamens,  or  . 
from  twelve  to  nineteen. 

Dodkcapetalous,  do-dek-a-pe'ta-lus,  a.  ( dodekn , 
and  peOilon,  a petal,  Gr.)  Having  twelve  petals. 

Dodkcas,  do'de-kas,  a.  ( dodeka , twelve,  Gr.  in 
reference  to  the  number  of  stamens.)  A genus 
of  plants,  natives  of  Suriuam : Order,  Lythracee. 

DoDECabtyle,  do-de-ka* ' tile,  a.  ( dodeka , and 
stylus,  a column,  Gr.)  In  Architecture,  a build- 
ing that  has  twelve  columns  in  front, or  on  one  side. 

Dodkcatemokiox,  do-dek-a- te-mo're-un,  a.  (Gr.) 

A twelfth  part. 

Dodkcatkmort,  do-dek-a-tcmVre,  a.  A deno- 
mination sometimes  applied  to  each  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  todiac. 

Dodecatheom,  do-de-ka'tAe-on,  t.  ( dodeka , and 
thtvs,  a god,  Gr.)  An  antidote  among  the  an- 
cients, composed  of  twelve  simples ; named  after 
the  twelve  Grecian  deities. 

Dodge,  dodj,  c.  n.  To  start  suddenly  aside;  to 
shift  place  by  a sudden  start;  to  play  tricks;  to 
be  evasive;  to  use  tergiversation ; to  piny  fast 
and  loose;  to  raise  expectations  and  disappoint 
them ; to  quibble ; — v.  a.  to  evade  by  a sudden 
shift  of  place ; to  escape  by  starting  aside. 

Dodger,  dod'jur,  a.  One  who  is  guilty  of  mean 
tricks ; an  evader. 

Doddery,  dodjur-e,  a.  Trick. 

Dodkin,  dod  kin,  a.  A little  doit;  a contemptuous 
name  for  a small  coin. — Seldom  used. 

For,  sir,  you  must  understand  that  she’s  not  worth  a 

dodim  for  a queen. — Shelton. 

Dodo,  do'do,  ) a.  The  names  given  to  an  ex- 

DlDUS,  didua,  >-  tinct  bird  said  to  have  existed 

Dkonte,  dron'te,)  in  the  Mauritius  previous  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  A bead  and  leg  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum ; and  a picture,  ap- 
parently somewhat  fabulous,  made  by  Edwards  in 
1760,  of  which  be  says, — ‘the  original  picture 
was  drawn  in  Holland  from  the  living  bird  brought 
from  St.  Maurice's  Island  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
the  early  times  of  the  discovery,  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  Much  difference  of  opinion 
has  existed  among  nataralists  as  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  Dodo.  That  of  Mr.  Gray  is,  perhaps, 
as  much  deserving  of  attention  as  any,  namely, — 

* that  the  bird  represented  was  made  up  by  joining 
the  head  of  a bird  of  prey,  approaching  the  vulture, 
if  not  belonging  to  that  fiunily,  to  the  legs  of  a 
gallinaceous  bird.' 

Do  done  a,  do-do-nc'a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dodo  mens, 
physician  to  Maximilian  11.  and  author  of  Histo- 
ria  Plantarmn.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
herbs  with  extipulate  leaves  and  small  greeuisk 
flowers:  Order,  Sapindacexe. 

Dodoman,  do-do 'ne- an,  a.  ( Dodotuma , Lat.)  In 
Antiquity,  an  epithet  applied  to  Jupiter  from  his 
being  worshipped  in  a temple  built  in  the  forest  of 
Dodona,  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous 
oracle  of  all  Greece.  The  priestesses  who  gave  the  j 
oracle  were  originally  the  Beven  daughters  of  Atlas; 
but,  in  later  ages,  the  oracles  were  always  deli- 
vered by  three  old  women — they  were  called  Do- 
don  idea. 

Doe,  do,  a.  (da,  Sax.  dan,  Dan.)  A she  deer;  the 
female  of  the  fallow  deer:  the  male  is  termed  a 
buck ; — l a feat ; what  one  can  perform. — Obso- 
lete as  a substantive. 

No  sooner  he  doea  peep  into 

The  world,  but  ho  bus  done  Lb  doe.— Butler. 


Does,  dux.  The  third  person  singular  of  tbe  verb 
do,  indicative  mood,  present  tense. 

Duff,  dof,  v.  a.  (doffen,  Dut)  To  put  off  dress; 
to  strip  or  divest ; to  put  or  thrust  away  ; to  get 
rid  of;  to  put  off ; to  shift  off,  with  a view  to 
delay. 

Dog,  dog,  a.  (dogue,  Fr.)  The  English  generio 
name  for  the  quadrupeds  of  the  genus  Canis,  more 
particularly  of  those  varieties  of  cants  familiaris 
so  faithfully  attached  to  man.  The  principal  va- 
rieties are — the  shepherd’s  dog,  the  cur  dog,  the 
Greenland  dog,  the  bulldog,  the  mastiff,  the  ban- 
dog, the  Dalmatian  or  coach  dog,  the  Irish  grey- 
hound, the  gaxehound,  the  greyhound,  the  Italian 
greyhound,  the  lyemer,  the  lurcher,  tbe  tumbler, 
the  terrier,  the  beagle,  the  harrier,  the  foxhound, 
the  old  English  hound,  tbe  kibblehound,  tbe  blood- 
hound, the  Spanish  pointer,  the  English  setter,  the  1 
Newfoundland  dog,  the  rough  water  dog,  the 
large  water  spaniel,  the  Bpringer,  tbe  cocker,  King 
Charles’s  dog,  the  pryame  dog,  the  lion  dog,  the 
comforter,  the  turnspit,  pug,  &c.;  the  term  is 
used  for  mate,  when  applied  to  several  other  ani- 
mals, as  a dog  fox ; a term  of  reproach  or  con- 
tempt given  to  a man;  a constellation  called  Sirius 
or  Canicula;  a gay  young  man;  a buck. — Seldom 
used  in  tbe  last  sen^o. 

I tove  the  younv  dogs  of  this  sore : they  have  more  wit, 

at  d humour,  and  knowledge  of  Ute  than  we  had.— Bos- 

uU. 

Among  Seamen,  a sort  of  iron  hook  or  bar  with 
a sharp  fsng  at  one  end,  so  formed  as  to  he  easily 
driven  into  a piece  of  timber;  it  is  used  to  drag 
it  along  by  means  of  a rope  fastened  to  it.  To 
give  or  setui  to  the  dog*,  to  throw  away  as  useless; 
d.  go  to  the  dogs,  to  be  ruined.  Dog  and  driver 
chuck,  the  name  of  a very  common  and  exceedingly 
useful  chuck;  called  also  the  carrier  chuck,  or  the 
driver  and  carrier.  Dog-legged  stairs,  in  Archi- 
tecture, such  as  are  solid  between  the  upper  flights,  , 
or  such  as  have  no  well  hole,  and  in  which  tbe 
rail  and  balusters,  of  both  progressive  and  retro- 
gressive flight,  fall  in  the  same  vertical  plane ; the 
steps  are  fixed  to  strings,  newels,  and  carriages ; 
and  the  ends  of  the  steps  in  the  inferior  kind  only 
terminate  on  the  side  of  tbe  string  without  any 
housing; — r. o.  to  hunt;  to  follow  insidiously  or 
indefatigably ; to  follow  close ; to  urge ; to  worry 
with  importunity.  I 

Dogbelt,  dog'belt,  i.  A belt  used  by  those  that 
draw  in  mines. 

Dogrolt,  dog'bolte,  a.  A word  of  contempt  applied  1 
to  persons. — Seldom  used. 

F»*r,  to  say  truth,  the  lawyer  U a dogbott, 

An  an  uut  «urm.- Beau.  4t  FUt. 

Dog  berry-tree,  dog'ber-re-tre,  a.  One  of  the 
names  of  the  plant  Cornua  sanguines,  tbe  bloody-  ! 
branched  Dogwood,  or  wild  Cornel- tree. 

Dog  bramble  - gooseberry,  dog'bram-bl  - goos'- 
ber-re,  a.  Tbe  common  name  of  ltibes  cynos- 
bati,  a native  of  Canada. 

Dogcheap,  dog'tskepe,  a.  Cheap  as  dog's-meat 
or  offaL 

Dogdays,  dog’daxe,  a.  The  name  given  to  certain 
days  of  the  year,  during  which  the  beat  is  greatest, 
beginning  on  the  3d  of  July,  according  to  tbe 
almanacks,  and  ending  on  tbe  11th  August;  the 
time,  iu  ancient  Astronomy,  when  Sirius  or  tbe 
Dogstar  rose  immediately  before  the  sun.  The 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  owing  to  tbe  precession  a i 
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the  equinoxes,  is  now  later  in  the  year,  so  that  our 
dog.Uys  have  not  now  the  same  relation  to  tho 
star  Sirius  a*  formerly. 

DogdRAW,  dog  draw,  #.  A manifest  depreh<m*ion 
of  an  offender  against  the  venison  in  the  forest, 
when  he  Is  found  drawing  after  the  deor  by  the 
scent  of  a hound. 

Door,  daje,  *.  The  title  formerly  given  to  the  first 
magistrate  in  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 
The  oflue  was  elective  in  both  places.  In  Venice 
it  was  held  for  life,  in  Genoa  for  two  years  only. 

Doqeate,  do 'jate,  i.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a doge. 

DoortSlt,  dog  fish,  *.  The  common  name  of  the 
fish  Spinax  acanthias : Subfamily,  Centring. 

Doookd,  dog'ged,  a.  Sullen;  sour;  morose;  sur- 
ly ; severe. 

Doggedly,  dog'g«d-le,  ad.  Sullenly;  gloomily; 
sourlv;  morosely;  severely. 

Dog  ok  on  KBS,  dog'ged-nea,  *.  Sullenness;  mo  rose- 
ness. 

Dogger,  dog'gur,  *.  A Dutch  fishing- vessel  used 
in  the  German  Ocean,  particularly  in  the  herring 
fishery.  It  is  equipped  with  two  masts,  a mainmast 
and  a mizenrnn.it,  somewhat  resembling  a ketch  ; 
also,  a term  used  in  some  localities  by  miners  and 
mineral  borers  for  a hard  useless  stone,  generally 
a compound  of  silica  and  iron. 

Doggerel,  dog'gur-il,  a.  An  epithet  given  to  a 
kind  of  loose,  irregular  measure  in  bnrlesqne  poet- 
ry, like  that  of  Hudibras; — *.  mean,  despicable, 
worthless  verses. 

Doggerman,  dog'gur-man,  i.  A sailor  belonging 
to  a dogger. 

Doogers,  dog'gurz,  i.  In  English  alum  works,  a 
sort  of  stone  found  in  the  mines  with  the  true 
shim  rock. 

Doggish,  dog'gtsh,  a.  Like  a dog;  churlish; 
growling;  snappish;  brutal. 

Dogorass,  dog 'gras,  *.  The  grass  Triticura  repena. 

Dog  hearted,  dog'hdrt-ed,  a.  Cruel;  pitiless; 
malicious. 

Dog  ho  lb,  dog  "hole,  i.  A place  fit  only  for  dogs  ; 
a vile,  mean  habitation. 

Doghouse,  dog'hows,  *.  A kennel  for  dogs. 

Dogkkrper,  dog'kee-pur,  «.  One  who  has  the 
management  of  dogs. 

Dookf.nnel,  doglcen  nil,*.  A kennel  or  hut  for  dogs. 

Dog  La  TIE,  dog  lat  in,  *.  Barbarous  Latin. 

Dog  leach,  dog  lretsh,  *.  A dog-doctor. 

Dog  louse,  dog'lowa,  *.  An  insect  that  is  found 
on  dogs. 

Dooly,  dog'le,  a.  Like  a dog. 

Dogma,  dog'ma,  *.  (Greek.)  A settled  opinion  ; a 
principle,  maxim,  or  tenet;  a doctrinal  notion, 
particularly  in  matters  of  faith  and  philosophy. 

Dog  mad,  dog'mad.  a.  Mad  as  s dog. 

Dogmatic,  dog-mat 'ik,  *.  One  of  a sect  of  physi- 
cians; called  also  dogmntistt,  in  contradistinction 
to  empirics  and  methodists. 

Dogmatic,  dog-mat'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to  a 

Dogmatical,  dog-mat'e-kal,  f dogma,  or  to  set- 
tled opinion;  positive;  magisterial;  asserting,  or 
disposed  to  assert  with  authority,  or  with  over- 
bearing and  arrogance;  asserted  with  authority; 
authoritative;  arrogant;  overbearing  in  asserting 
and  maintaining  opinions. 

Dogmatically,  dog-mat'e-kal-le,  ad.  Positively; 
in  a magisterial  manner;  arrogantly. 

Dogmatic alxess,  dog-mat'e-kal- nes,  $.  The 
quality  of  being  dogmatical ; positiveness. 


Dogmatics,  dog-tnat'iks,  *.  pL  Doctrinal  theo- 
logy, a term  used  by  German  writers. 

Dogmatism,  dog'ma- tizm,  #.  Positive  assertion ; 
arrogance;  positiveness  in  opinion.  In  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  a system  or  theory  among  the  j 
ancients  resulting  from  the  application  of  philoso- 
phy and  physical  and  chemical  theories  to  medi- 
cine. 

Dogmatist,  dog'ms-tist,  *.  A positive  assertor; 
a magisterial  teacher;  a bold  or  arrogant  advancer 
of  opinions. 

Dogmatize,  dog'ma-tize,  e.  n.  To  assert  positively; 
to  teach  with  bold  and  undue  confidence;  to  ad- 
| vance  with  arrogance. 

Dogmatizer,  dog'ma-ti-zur,  $.  One  who  dogma- 
tizes; a bold  assertor;  a magisterial  teacher. 

Dogrose,  dog  roze,  *.  The  vulgar  name  of  the 
common  wild  rose,  Rosa  canina. 

Dog’s-banb  — See  Apocynmn. 

Dog's-cahbagb,  dogz-kab'bajc,  *.  The  common  ji 
name  of  the  plant  Theiygonum  cy  nocram  bo : Or- 
der, Urtioea. 

Doo's-ear,  dogz'ere,  *.  The  comer  of  a leaf  in  a 
book  turned  down  like  a dog’s  car. 

Dog  SICK,  dog'sik,  a.  Sick  as  a dog. 

Dogskin,  dog'skin,  a.  Made  of  the  skin  of  a dog. 

Doosleep,  dog 'sleep,  *.  Pretended  sleep. 

Dog's-meat,  dogz'raeet,  «.  Refuse*;  offal;  meat  ! 
for  dogs. 

Doo's-mercurt,  dogz-mcrTcu-re,  *.  Mercurialia  j 
perennU,  a poisonous  plant  very  common  in  our 
hedges. — See  Mercurialia 

Dog’s-puison,  dogz  piy-zn,  *.  A name  of  the 
plant  Kt  him  cynapium,  or  common  Fool’s-parsley.  , 

Dog’s-tail-orass. — Seo  Cynourus. 

Doostar,  dogstdr,  *.  Sirius,  a star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  whose  rising  and  settiug  with  the  sun 
gives  name  to  the  dogdays. 

Dog  stones,  dog'stonze,  *.  The  vulgar  name  of  , 
the  male  Orchis;  termed  also  Satyrion,  the  Orchis 
mascula  of  botanists. 

Dogtooth,  dog'tootA,  * A peculiar  ornament  used 
in  the  Anglo-Norman  buildings  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ; also,  a sharp-pointed  hum  in  tooth  growing 
between  the  foreteeth  and  grinders,  and  resembling 
a dog’s  tooth ; it  is  likewise  termed  an  eye-tooth. 

Dogtrick,  dog'trik,  *.  A currish  trick;  brutal 
■ treatment. 

Dogtrot,  dog'trot,  *.  A gentle  trot  like  that  of  a 
dog- 

j Dogvanb,  dog' vane,  *.  A small  vane  composed  of 
' thread,  cork,  and  feathers,  fastened  to  a half  pike, 
and  placed  on  the  weather  gunwale,  to  assist  in 
steering  a ship  on  the  wind. 

Dooviolet,  dog-vi'o-let,  *.  Viola  canina,  a species 
of  the  violet  common  in  grove*,  thickets,  hedges,  , 
and  heathy  ground. 

Doo watch,  dog'wawtah,  *.  Among  Seamen,  a 
watch  of  two  hours ; the  d/tgioatckes  are  two  1 
reliefs  between  4 and  8 o'clock  p.in. 

Dog  weary,  dog‘we-re,  a.  Quito  tired ; much 
fatigued. 

Doo  wood. — See  Comas  and  Conucete. 

Doily,  doy'le,  *.  A species  of  woollen  stuff,  said  | 
to  be  so  called  from  the  first  maker;  linen  made 
into  a small  napkin. 

Doings,  doo  ingz,  t.  pL  Things  done;  transac- 
tions ; feats ; actions,  good  or  bad ; behaviour ; 
conduct;  stir;  bustle. 

Doit,  doyt,  *.  (i/uit,  Dot.)  A small  piece  of  money  I 
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a trifle : henc*  the  common  phrase,  * I care  not  a 
doit.'  Also,  the  ancient  Scotch  pennvpicce,  being 
1-1 2th  of  a penny  sterling. 

DoLABELLA,  do-la- M'Ih,  a.  (a  little  hatchet,  Lat.) 
A subgentu  of  the  Aplyaetc,  in  which  the  shell  is 
hatch-shaped,  rudimentary,  calcareous,  and  mem- 
branous : Order,  Tecti branch iata. 

Oolarkifokm,  dol-ab're-fawrm,  a.  ( dolabra,  a 
hatchet,  Lat.)  Hatchet-shaped.  In  Botany, 
applied  to  certain  fleshy  leaves  which  are  straight 
at  the  front,  taper  at  the  base,  and  compressed, 
dilated,  runnded,  and  thinned  away  at  the  upper  i 
back  end,  so  as  to  resemble  an  old-fashioned  axe- 
head. 

Dolce,  dol'tsha,  ^ i.  (Italian.)  In 

Dolcemrntk,  dol-tsha-men'te,  i Music,  a direc- 
tion that  the  music  is  to  be  executed  softly  and 
sweetly. 

Dole,  dole,  $.  (dal,  Sax.  doiia,  Russ.)  That  which 
is  dealt  or  distributed ; a part,  share,  or  portion  ; 
that  which  is  given  in  charity;  gratuity;  blows 
dealt  out ; the  act  of  dealing  or  distributing ; — 
(obsolete  in  the  last  sense ;) 

It  your  pr**unni«e. 

That  In  the  dole  of  loo  ws  jour  sou  might  drop.— 

Shake. 

lwundiiry; — (obsolete ;) 

Cursed  be  he  which  translnteth  the  bounds  and  dob* 

■ of  his  neighbour. — /ojunetijHj  of  Q.  Etui. 

— ( dolor,  Lat.)  grief;  sorrow;  misery; — (seldom 
used  in  the  last  three  senses ;) 

The  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiful 
i dole  over  them. — Shake. 

— v.  a.  to  deal ; to  distribute. 

Dolea,  do'le-a,  a.  ( doiia,  deceitful,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  plants  : Order,  NoUnacese. 

Doleful,  dole'ful,  a.  Sorrowful;  expressing  grief ; 
melancholy  ; sod  ; afflicted ; dismal ; impressing 
sorrow;  gloomy. 

Dolefully,  dolc'fiil-le,  ad.  In  a doleful  manner; 
sorrowfully;  dismally;  sadly. 

Doi.efulnesa,  dole'fiil-nes,  s.  Sorrow;  melan- 
choly; querulousne&s ; gloominess;  dismalness. 

Doi.ent,  do'lent,  a.  ( doleus , Lat)  Sorrowful. — 
Obsolete. 

Dolerite,  dole -rite,  a.  A variety  of  trap  rock, 
composed  of  augitc  and  Labradorc  felspar. 

Dolesomk,  dole ’sum,  a.  Gloomy ; dismal ; sor- 
rowful ; doleful 

Doi.ksomely,  dolc'sum-lc,  ad.  In  a dolesome 
manner. 

DolesomenebS,  dole'sura-nes,  a.  Gloom;  dis- 
malneaa. 

Dolichlasium,  dol-e-kla'se-um,  a.  (dolichoa,  long, 
and  loaioa , hairy,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Suborder,  Labiatiflonc. 

Doliciiooyxe,  do-lc-koj'e-nc,  a.  (dolichoa,  and 
pyne,  a female,  in  reference  to  the  long  styles.) 

A genus  of  Composite  plant* : Suborder,  Liguli- 
floraj. 

Dolichoktx,  dol-e-konTka,  a.  (dolichoa,  and  onyx , 
a claw,  Gr.  in  reference  to  its  long  claws.)  Ilob- 
o’-th’-Link,  a genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Aghiin^,  or  Mnisers:  Family,  Sfurnidac. 

Doliciiopus,  do-likVpus,  a.  ( dolichoa , long,  and 
pone , a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects, 
with  long  slender  legs:  Family,  Tanysoma. 

DoLlCTIOfl,  dol'e-kos,  a.  ( dolichoa , long,  in  allnsion 
to  the  length  of  its  pods.)  The  Cowhage,  or  Cow- 
itch. a genns  of  plants,  the  pods  of  which  are 


covered  with  sharp  bristle-like  hairs,  which  are 
used  medicinally,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  as  an 
anthelmintic.  The  hairs,  when  plnced  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  produce  great  uneasiness. 

Doi.lClfURua,  dol-e-ku'rus,  a.  (dolichoa,  long,  and 
ourti,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insects:  Family,  Fossurre. 

Doliciius,  dol  e-kus,  a.  (dolichoa.  long,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Fumily,  Carabidc. 

Doliocarpub,  dol-e-o-kdr'pus,  a.  (dolioa,  deceit- 
ful, and  Icarpos,  a fruit,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the 
beauty,  but  poisonous  nature  of  the  fruit.)  A 
genus  of  climbing  or  upright  aannentose  shrubs: 
Order,  Dilleniaceaj. 

Doliolcm,  dol-e-o'lum,  a . (Latin,  a little  barrel.) 
A genus  of  the  Diphyds,  with  a gelatinous  hya- 
line, cylindrical  body,  truncated  at  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  having  the  appearance  of  a small  cask. 

Dolittlk,  doolit-tl,  a.  A term  of  contempt  for 
one  who  professes  much  and  performs  little. 

Dolium,  dol'e-um,  a.  (laitin,  a large-bellied  barrel, 
in  reference  to  its  ventricose  shape.)  A genus  of 
Mollusca,  in  which  the  shell  is  delicate,  nearly 
globular,  ventricose,  and  furrowed  transversely ; 
the  spire  but  little  elevated,  pointed,  the  last  whorl 
forming  nearly  the  whole  of  the  shell ; the  aperture 
large,  oval ; right  lip  undulated ; columella  often 
twisted;  operculum  hornv. 

Doll,  dol,  a . (dehc,  Welsh.)  A puppet  or  baby  far 
a child;  a small  image  in  the  human  form  for  the 
amusement  of  little  girls. 

Dollar,  dol  lar,  a.  (dialer,  Dan.  and  Swed.  thaler, 
Gr.)  A silver  coin  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  ‘ The  dollar  is  coined  in  various  states, 
but  the  general  type  of  the  whole  is  the  Spanish 
dollar , which  is  minted  at  the  rate  of  8 J to  the 
Castiiian  mark  (=  8560 } troy  grains)  of  silver 
of  the  fineness  of  10 J dineros,  that  is,  lOf  parts 
fine  out  of  12.  It  accordingly  weighs  417.70 
troy  grains,  and  contains  874.19  troy  grains  of 
pure  silver;  snd,  reckoning  British  standard  silver 
at  5s.  per  ounce,  is  worth,  when  of  full  weight,  j 
4s.  2$(L  sterling ; but  its  more  general  value,  as 
deduced  from  assays,  is  4s.  2d.,  the  rate  assigned 
to  it  in  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  British  ; 
Government  on  21st  Sept.,  1838,  for  regulating  l 
its  circulation  in  the  West  Indies.  This  coin  is  | 
sometimes  called  the  hard  dollar  (peso  duro  or  , 
fuerte) ; and  the  term  pillar  dollar  is  frequently 
applied  to  the  pieces  coined  in  Mexico  since  1772, 
from  their  being  impressed  on  one  side  with  the 
arms  of  Spain  placed  between  two  pillars.  The 
dollar  is  still  minted  at  the  rate  of  8$  to  the  mark, 
in  all  the  Spanish- American  republics,  except  the  | 
Colombian.  That  of  the  United  States  is  of  nearly  [ 
the  same  value,  4s.  2$d.t  containing  37 1 ^ grains  ^ 
of  pure  silver.  The  German  and  Italian  dollar * j 
are  in  value  rather  lean.’ — Cyc.  of  Com. 

Doi.om.ea,  dol-o-me'a,  a.  (in  honour  of  >1.  Dolo- 
mean.)  A genns  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder, 
Tiibuliflonc. 

Dolomedks,  do-lo-me'des,  a.  (deceit,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Spiders,  belonging  to  the  order  Palmo-  j 
narise:  Family,  Araneides. 

Dolometic,  doi-o-met'ik,  o.  Containing  dolomite  t 
of  the  nature  of  dolomite.  Dolometic  marble,  a 
variety  of  dolomite  of  a white  colour,  occurring  in 
small' granular  concretions,  which  are  often  so 
loosely  united  as  to  separate  on  the  slightest  • 
pressure. 
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Dolomite,  dol'o-mite,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Dolo- 
meao,  who  first  noticed  it.)  A variety  of  magne- 
sian limestone,  occurring  massive  and  in  mouutain 
ma-scs.  It  is  sometimes  slaty,  and  translucent 
on  the  edgea.  It  is  white,  greyish,  or  yellowish, 
and  softer  than  common  limestone.  It  constitutes 
a portion  of  tbs  Appenines,  and  is  likewise  found 
in  Iona.  Compact  dolomite  is  snow-white  and 
very  hard.  It  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  70.60 ; 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  29.60.  Common 
dolomite  of  the  Appenines,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
69 ; carbonate  of  magnesia,  46 ; with  a variable 
quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  iron. 

Dolob,  dolor,  t.  (Latin.)  Pain ; grief ; lamenta- 
tion. 

Doloriferous,  dol-o-rif  or-us,  a.  (dolor,  and  faro, 

I bear,  Lai.)  Producing  pain. 

DOLORIFIC,  dul-o-rifik,  ) a.  ( dolor{ficus , 

Dolorjfical,  dol-o-rif e-kal,  ) Lat)  That 
causes  pain  or  grief ; expressing  pain  or  grief. 

Do  LORO  SO,  dol-o-ro'io,  a.  (Italian.)  In  Music, 
pathetic. 

Dolorous,  dol'o-rus,  a.  Sorrowful;  dismal;  dole- 
ful; impressing  sorrow  or  grief;  painful;  giving 
pain  ; expressing  pain  or  grief. 

Dolorously,  dofo-rua-le,  a<L  Sorrowfully;  in  a 
manner  to  express  grief. 

Dolfiiin,  dol'fin,  ».  The  English  name  of  the 
genus  Dolphinua,  cetaceans  in  which  the  skull  is 
very  much  elevated,  very  short,  and  convex  be- 
hind. The  various  species  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  relative  length  and  width  of  the  muzzle, 
the  number  of  the  teeth,  and  the  several  convexi- 
ties or  concavities  of  their  various  parts.  In  an- 
cient Greece,  a massy  piece  of  iron  or  lead,  used 
in  ships  of  war : it  was  bung  by  pulleys  to  the 
aailyards  or  masts,  and,  when  engaged  with  an 
enemy's  ship,  the  doljAm  was  thrown  upon  it  with 
great  violence,  in  order  to  sink  or  shatter  it.  Dol- 
phin of  the  must,  a particular  kind  of  wreath,  formed 
of  plaited  cordage,  to  be  fastened  occasionally  round 
the  masts  as  a support  to  the  puddening,  the  use 
of  which  is  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  fore  and 
main  yards,  in  case  of  the  rigging  or  chains  by 
which  those  yards  are  suspended  being  shot  away 
in  time  of  battle. 

Polphinet,  dol’fe-net,  ».  A female  dolphin. 

Dolt,  dolte,  s.  (dol.  Sax.)  A heavy,  stupid  fellow; 
a blockhead  ; a thick  skull ;— v.  a.  to  waste  time 
foolishly;  to  behave  foolishly. 

Doltish,  dolteish,  a.  Dull  in  intellect;  stupid; 
blockish. 

Doltisiixess,  dolte'ish-nes,  i.  Stupidity. 

Don,  dam,  used  as  a termination,  denotes  juris- 
diction, or  property  and  jurisdiction,  as  kingc/om, 
&c. 

Dor  a iv,  do-mane',  a.  (domains,  Fr.)  Dominion  ; 
empire ; territory  governed,  or  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a sovereign  ; possession ; estate ; the  land 
about  the  mansion  of  a lord,  and  in  bis  immediate 
occupancy. 

Domal,  do'mal,  a.  (domus,  Lat.)  An  astrological 
term  relating  to  a house. 

Domdeta,  dom-be'ya,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  John 
Dombey,  a botanist,  and  a traveller  in  South 
America.)  A genus  of  plants,  with  flowers  in 
bifid  corymbs,  and  having  a single-stalked  flower 
in  the  fork:  Order,  Byttncrincem. 

Dome,  dome,  t.  (French.)  In  Architecture,  a 
spherical  roof,  raised  over  the  middle  of  a build- 
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ing,  as  a church,  ball,  pavilion,  vestibule,  it  id  ream, 
&c..  byway  of  crowning;  a building;  a house; 
a fabric;  a cathedral.  In  Chetnutiy,  the  upper 
part  of  a furnace,  resembling  a hollow  hemisphere, 
or  small  dome. 

Domed,  domde,  a.  Furnished  with  a dome. 
Dome-shaped,  dome'shaypt,  a.  Iu  form  resem- 
bling a dome. 

Domesman,  doomt'man,  a.  A judge;  an  umpire. 
— Obsolete. 

And  Jesus  stood  before  the  d<imesmnn,  and  the  Justice 
nxide  him,  amt  nekle,  Art  thou  kyngof  Jew  in  f — WickUfe, 
St.  MtUL  xxvii. 

Domestic,  do-mes'tik,  i.  (from  domtis,  a house, 
Lat.)  One  who  lives  in  the  family  of  another,  ns 
a chaplain  or  secretary ; also,  a servant  or  hired 
labourer  residing  with  a family.  • 

Domestic,  do-mes'tik,  ) a.  Belonging  to  the 
Domestical,  do-mes'te-kal,  ( house  or  home:  re- 
lating to  one's  place  of  residence,  and  to  the  fa- 
mily ; remaining  much  at  home ; living  in  retire- 
ment ; living  near  the  habitations  of  man ; tame, 
not  wild ; pertaining  to  a nation  considered  as  a 
family,  or  to  one’s  own  country;  intestine,  not 
foreign;  made  in  one's  own  house,  nation,  or 
country. 

Dom ESTICAI.LT,  do-mcs'te-kal-le,  ad.  In  relation 
to  domestic  affairs. 

Domestic  ant,  do-mcs'te-kant,  a.  Forming  part 
of  the  same  family. 

Domesticate,  do-mes'te-kate,  r.  a.  To  make  do- 
mestic ; to  retire  from  the  public ; to  accustom  to 
remain  much  at  home ; to  make  familiar,  as  if  at 
home ; to  accustom  to  live  near  the  habitations  of 
man ; to  tame. 

Domestication,  do-mes-te-ka'shnn,  *.  The  act 
of  withdrawing  from  the  public  notice  and  living 
much  at  home ; the  act  of  taming  or  reclaiming 
wild  animals. 

Domesticity,  do-mcs-tis'sc-tc,  $.  State  of  being 
dom  eat  if. 

Domicil,  > dom'e-sfl,  t.  (domicihum,  Ijit.)  An 
Domicile,  1 abode  or  mansion ; a place  of  perma- 
nent residence,  either  of  an  individual  nr  family. 
Domicil,  dom'e-sil,  I v.  a.  To  establish 

Domiciliate,  dom-e-sil'e-ate,  f a fixod  residence, 
or  a residence  that  constitutes  habitancy. 
Domiciliary,  dom-o-sil'ya-ra,  a Relating  to  an 
abode,  or  the  residence  of  a person  or  family. 
Domiciliation,  dom-e-sil-e-a'shnn, a.  Permanent 
residence;  inhabitancy. 

Domikt,  dom'e-fi,  v.  a.  (domus,  and  Jacio , I make, 
Lat.)  In  Astrology,  to  divide  the  heavens  into 
twelve  houses,  in  order  to  erect  a theme  or  horo- 
scope. by  means  of  six  great  circles,  termed  circles 
of  position. — Obsolete. 

Dominant,  dom 'e- nan t,  a.  ( domineer, , I rule,  Lat.) 
Ruling;  prevailing;  governing;  predominant.  In 
Music,  the  dominant  or  sensible  chord  is  that 
which  is  practised  on  the  dominant  of  the  tone, 
and  which  introduces  a perfect  cadence ; thus,  if 
the  key  be  C the  dominant  is  G.  Every  perfect 
major  chord  becomes  a dominant  chord,  as  soon 
as  the  seventh  minor  is  added  to  iL 
Dominate,  dom'e-nate.  r.  a.  (dominatus,  Lat.)  To 
rule;  to  govern;  to  prevail;  to  predominate  over; 
— r.  n.  to  predominate. — Seldom  used  as  a neuter 
verb. 

I thus  ronclnde  my  theme. 

The  ilcmi-ulifiy  humour  umkes  the  tirenm. — 

/>ra/r  n. 
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Domination,  dora-e-na'shnn,  i.  ( dominatio , Lat.) 
Tlie  exercise  of  power  in  ruling;  dominion;  go- 
j vernment  ; arbitrary  autnority ; tyranny.  In 
Theology,  the  fourth  order  of  angels  or  blessed 
spirits  in  the  hierarchy,  reckoning  from  the  sera- 
phim. 

Dominatite,  dom'e-nay-tiv,  a.  Governing;  also, 
imperious. 

Domixator,  dom'e- nay-tar,  *.  A ruler  or  ruling 
power ; the  presiding  or  predominant  power ; an 
absolute  governor. 

Domineer,  dom-e-neer',  v.  n.  To  rule  over  with 
insolence  or  arbitrary  sway;  to  bluster;  to  hector; 
to  swell  with  conscious  superiority  or  haughtiness; 
— r.  a.  to  govern. 

Domineering,  dom-c-neer'ing,  a.  Overbearing. 

fejMlMCAL,  do-min'e-kaL,  a,  ( Dominos , the  Lord.) 
Pertaining  to  the  Lord’s  day,  or  Christian  Sab- 
bath ; noting  the  lord’s  day,  or  Sunday.  Domi- 
nical Utter:  in  the  Calendar  there  is  one  of  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  attached  to 
every  day  in  the  year;  namely,  A to  the  1st  of 
January,  B to  the  2d,  C to  the  3d,  and  so  on  for 
a week — A marking  the  8th,  15th  22d,  and  20th 
days,  and  so  with  the  other  letters.  The  consequence 
is,  that  all  the  days  which  have  the  same  letter 
fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week.  The  dominical 
letter  for  any  year  is  that  letter  on  which  all  the 
, Sundays  fall. 

Dominicans,  do-min'e-kans,  t.  An  order  of 
1 1 preacliing  friars,  founded  by  Dominic  de  Guzman, 
a Spanish  gentleman,  born  in  1170,  at  Calorogo, 
in  Old  Castile.  The  history  of  the  order  is  stained 
with  bigotry,  perfidy,  and  cruelty. 

Dominicide,  dom'in-e-side,  $.  (dominus,  a master, 

1 1 and  credo,  I kill,  Lat.)  One  who  kills  his  master. 

DOMINION,  do-min'yun,  t.  ( [dominium , Lat.)  So- 
l vereign  or  supreme  authority ; the  power  of 
governing  and  controlling ; power  to  direct,  con- 
trol, use,  and  dispose  of  at  pleasure;  right  of 
possession  and  use  without  being  accountable; 
territory  under  a government;  region;  country; 
district  governed,  or  within  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  a prince  or  state ; government ; right 
of  governing;  predominance;  ascendant;  an  order 
\ • of  angels ; persons  governed. 

Domino,  dom 'e-no,  s.  A kind  of  hood ; a long 
dress;  a masquerade  dress;  a kind  of  play  or 
game. 

; Don,  don,  ) «.  A Spanish  title  of  distinction,  first 
, Dom,  dom,  f given  to  Pelayo  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.  In  Portugal  it  cannot  be  as- 
sumed without  the  permission  of  the  sovereign, 

; 1 being  considered  as  a mark  of  honour  and  nobility. 

Dom  and  Son,  in  old  charters,  signify  full  pro- 
. perty  and  jurisdiction.  Dona , or  Ihtena,  the 

feminine  of  don,  is  the  title  of  a lady  in  Spain  and 
f Portugal; — e.  a.  to  put  on;  to  invest  with. — 

| Obsolete  as  a verb. 

The  purple  morning  left  her  crimson  bed. 

And  doa'd  her  robes  u!  pure  vermilion  hue.— 

FairfOM. 

Dona ble,  do'na-bl,  a.  That  may  be  given. 

Donacia,  do-na'abe-a,  a.  ( donap , a reed  or  cane, 
Gr.  and  Lat.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
j Family,  Eupoda. 

Don  acohil  s,  don-a-ko'be-us,  a.  A genus  of  birds 
beloncing  to  the  Oriolinae,  or  (moles:  Family, 
Merulid*. 

Donaria,  do-na're-a,  a.  A word  used  among  the 
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ancients  for  the  places  where  the  oblations  offered 
to  the  gods  were  kept ; and  * metimes  for  the  1 
offerings  themselves,  and  sunn  times,  though  iin-  I 
properly,  for  the  temples. 

Donakv,  do’na-re,  a.  (donor, urn,  Lat.)  A thing 
given  to  a sacred  use. 

Dun  vri a,  do-na'she-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  V.  Donati, 
professor  of  botany  at  Turin.)  A genus  of  plants, 
with  alternate  leaves  and  solitary  white  fluwers: 
Order,  Saxifragacee. 

Donation,  do-na'shun,  a.  ( donatio , Lst.)  The  act  j 
of  giving  or  bestowing  a grant.  In  Law,  the  act  i 
or  contract  by  which  a thing  or  the  use  of  it  is 
transferred  to  a person  or  corporation  as  a fret 
gift;  that  which  is  given  or  bestowed;  that  which 
is  transferred  to  another  gratuitously,  or  without 
a valuable  consideration;  a gift;  a grant.  Donatio  ■ 
mortu  causa,  a gift  which  is  made  under  appro-  | 
bension  of  death,  as  when  a thing  is  given  upon 
Die  condition,  that  if  the  donor  die,  the  donee  | 
shall  have  it;  or  the  thing  given  shall  be  returned 
if  the  donor  shall  survive  the  danger  he  appre- 
hends, or  shall  repent  that  he  has  made  the  gift, 
or  if  the  donee  shall  die  before  the  donor. — Insti- 
tutes, lib.  ii.  tiL  7. 

Donatiam,  don  a-tizm,  i.  The  doctrines  of  tho 
Donat  is  ts. 

Donatistic,  don-a-tis'tik,  ^ a.  Relating  to 

DoNATISTICAL,  don-a-tis'te-ksl, » Donut  ism. 

Don  ati sis,  don'a-tista,  s.  A sect  of  schismatics,  1 
which  originated  with  one  Donatua  in  Africa,  in 
the  year  311.  They  laugh,  t »t  baptism  out  of 
their  church  was  null ; accorumgly  they  rehaptized 
those  who  joined  their  party  from  other  churches, 
and  reordiioed  their  ministers;  they  considered 
their  body  as  the  only  true  church,  holdiug  all 
others  as  apostate  and  fallen.  Tlicir  doctrines 
ap|>ear  to  have  been  those  of  Animism. 

Donative,  don'a-tiv,  ».  In  the  Canon  Law,  a 
benefice  given  by  the  patron  to  a priest  without  ’ 
presentation  to  the  ordinary,  and  without  institu- 
tion or  induction.  Amoog  the  Romans,  a gift 
made  to  the  soldiery;  a largess;  a gratuity;  a 
present ; a dole  ; — a.  vested  or  vesting  by  doua-  j 
tion. 

Donax,  don 'aka,  s.  (Greek  and  Latin,  a reed.)  A 
genus  of  Molluscs,  of  which  the  shell  is  an  iuequi-  I 
valved,  inequilateral  bivalve,  with  a crenubiud 
margin ; the  frontal  margin  obtuse ; hinge  with  j 
two  cardinal  teeth,  in  one  valve,  triangular.  The 
shells  of  the  genus  arc  generally  Battened,  truu-  , 
cated  before,  and  wedge-shaped. 

Done,  dun.  Fast  part  of  the  verb  7o  do;  in  on 
obsolete  sense,  done  is  the  infinitive  of  do; 

As  majdens  used  to  done  —Spenser. 

— interj.  the  word  by  which  a wager  is  concluded;  i 
when  a wager  is  offered,  he  that  accepts  says — j 
‘ Done. 

Donee,  do-ne',  s.  ( dono , I give,  Lat.)  The  person  L 
to  whom  s gift  or  a donation  is  made;  Die  person  I 
to  whom  lands  or  tenements  are  given  or  granted.  | 

don'-ion'  *'~Sm  DunEron- 

Dom  a,  dome-*,  t.  (in  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  Georgs 
Don  of  Forfar.)  A genus  of  elegant  Leguminous 
shrubs,  with  large  crimson  flowers : Suborder,  Pa-  • 
pilionacete. 

Domferocs,  do-nife-rus,  a.  ( donum,  a gift,  and  ' 
Jero,  I bear.  Lat.)  Bearing  gifts. 

Donisia,  do-ne'xhe-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  James  de 
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I Donis.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  tbe  East 
Indies:  Order,  Cinchonacese. 

I Donkey,  dung'ke,  a.  An  ass  or  mule  for  the 
saddle. 

Doxnat,  don'nat,  t.  (do,  and  naught.)  An  idle, 
good-for-nothing  person. — Local. 

Donor,  do'nor,  ».  (dono,  Lat.)  One  who  gives  or 
bestows;  one  who  confers  anything  gratuitously;* 
a benefactor ; one  who  grants  an  estate. 

Doxsiiip,  don 'ship,  s.  The  quality  or  rank  of  a 
gentleman  or  knight 

Doxtostbmox,  don-to-ste'mon,  t.  (odout,  odontns,  a 
tooth,  and  itemon,  a thread,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Cruciferous  plants : Suborder,  Notorhize«e. 

Don  z el,  don'xil,  s.  (Italian.)  A young  attendant; 
a page. — Seldom  used. 

He  is  esquire  to  a knight-errant,  doiud  to  the  dam- 

•els.— Butler. 

Doodia,  doo'de-a,  «.  (in  honour  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Doody,  a London  apothecary  and  botanist.)  A 
genus  of  Ferns,  with  lanceolate  pennatifid  fronds : 
Order,  Polypodiacexc. 

Doodle,  doo'dl,  s.  A trifler ; a simple  fellow. 

Dooi.il — See  Dole. 

Doom,  doom,  v.  a.  (dom,  Sax.)  To  condemn  to  any 
punishment ; to  consign  by  a decree  or  sentence ; 
to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment  on;  to  com- 
mand authoritatively ; to  destine ; to  fix  irrevoca- 
bly tbe  fate  or  direction  of ; to  condemn,  or  to 
punish  by  a penalty;  to  judge ; — (unusual  in  the 
last  sense ;) 

i Father  of  mercy  and  jrrace ! thou  did'et  not  doom 

So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  incline.— Jktf/o*. 

i — s.  judgment;  judicial  sentence;  condemnation; 

sentence;  decree;  determination  affecting  the  fats 
or  future  state  of  another;  usually  a determination 
* to  inflict  evil ; tbe  state  to  which  one  is  doomed 
i or  destined ; ruin ; destruction ; discrimination ; 

discernment. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses, 
i In  him  no  point  of  courtesy  there  lack'd : 

| lie  was  of  manners  mild,  of  doom  exact. — 

Mir.  for  Moq. 

PoomtuLj  doom'ful,  a.  Full  of  destruction. 

Doomsday,  doomz'day,  t.  The  day  of  the  final 
judgment ; tbe  great  day  when  all  men  ore  to  be 
judged;  tbe  day  of  sentence  or  condemnation. 

Doomsday- book,  > doomz'day-book,  $.  A re- 

Doomesday-hook,)  gister  made,  by  order  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  of  the  lands  of  England, 
ms  the  book  from  which  judgment  was  to  be  given 
as  to  tbe  value,  tenures,  and  services  therein  de- 
scribed. The  original,  preserved  in  the  Chapter 

I House  at  Westminster,  is  comprised  in  two  vo- 
lumes— one  a large  folio,  the  other  a quarto,  writ- 
ten in  double  columns  on  vellum.  Two  supple- 
mentary volumes  were  published  in  1816,  by  the 
commissioners  upon  the  public  records. 

Door,  dore,  a.  (dura,  dur , dart,  Sax.)  An  open- 
! ing  or  passage  into  a house  or  other  building,  or 
into  any  room,  apartment,  or  closet,  by  which 
persons  enter;  the  frame  of  boards,  or  any  piece 
of  board  or  plank,  that  shuts  the  opening  of  a 
house,  or  closes  the  entrance  into  an  apartment 
or  any  enclosure,  and  usually  turning  on  hinges; 

I entrance;  avenue;  passage;  means  of  approach 
or  accces.  In  familiar  language,  a house ; often 
In  the  plnral,  door$ — as,  * My  house  is  the  first 
4&or  from  the  corner;’  to  lie  at  the  door , in  a 
i fignrttive  sense,  is  to  be  iinpntable  or  chargeable  j 

| to  one ; next  door  to,  approaching  to ; near  to ; 


bordering  upon;  tndoort,  within  the  house;  at 
home ; doorcase,  the  frame  which  encloses  n door ; 
doorkeeper,  a porter;  one  who  guards  the  entrance 
of  a house  or  apartment;  doornail,  the  nail  on 
which  the  knocker  formerly  struck ; doorstead, 
the  entrance  or  place  of  a door;  doorway,  the 
passage  of  a door. 

Doorino,  do'ring,  ».  A doorcase. — Obsolete. 

So  terrible  a noUe  as  shakes  the  dooHnot  of  houses.— 

Milton. 

Dopatricm,  do-pa'tre-um,  f.  A genns  of  plants, 
consisting  of  bog  herbs,  with  funnel-shaped  blue  ( 
flowers,  natives  of  Coromandel : Order,  Scropbu- 
lariacem. 

Doquet. — Sec  Docket. 

Dor,  dawr,  s.  The  English  name  of  the  common 
black  beetle,  Scarnbscua. 

Dorado,  dor-a'do,  a.  Tbe  Sword-fish,  a constella-  | 
tion  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  nearly  in  half, 
by  a line  joining  a Argus  and  a Eridani. 

Dokatanthera,  dor-a-tan-tAe'ra,  ».  ( doration , a 
small  spear,  and  anthera , an  anther,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Scrophnlariaccae. 

Dorcacerus,  dawr-kns'e-rus,  $.  (dnrkas,  a roe- 
deer, and  keras,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cole-  I 
opterous  insects : Family,  Lon gi comes. 

DORCADIOX,  dawr-ka'de-un,  t.  ( dorkadeion , like  a 
roe-deer,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  antenna*. ) A 
genns  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Longi-  j 
comes. 

Dorcatoma,  dawr-kat'o-ma,  t.  ( dorkeu , a roe- deer,  j 

and  tome,  a section,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  form  of 
the  antennte.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects 
of  the  section  Malacodermi : Tribe,  Ptinores. 

Doreb,  or  John  Dory.— In  Ichthyology,— see 
Zens. 

Dorema,  do-re'ma,  t.  (dorema,  a gift,  Gr.)  A genua 
of  plants;  one  of  tbe  species  yields  ammoniacum: 
Order,  Apiace«,  or  Umbellifene. 

Dorian,  do're-an,  o.  Relating  to  Doris  in  Greece. 

Dorians,  do're-ans,  a.  In  Grecian  History,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  races.  They  formed 
three  tribes — tbe  Hyllaeans,  tbe  Dyraanes,  and 
the  Pamphylians. 

Doric,  dor'ik,  o-  Pertaining  to  the  Dorians,  an 
ancient  people  of  Greece,  inhabiting  the  country  j 
near  Mount  Parnassus.  Doric  order,  in  Ar- 
chitecture, the  second  of  the  five  orders,  being 
that  between  the  Tuscan  and  Ionic.  Doric  dia- 
ledl,  one  of  the  five  dialects  used  among  the 
Greeks;  first  used  by  the  Lacedemonians,  parti- 
cularly thome  of  Argos,  whence  it  passed  into 
Epiras,  Libya,  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  Crete.  Doric 
mode,  in  Music,  tbe  first  of  tbe  authentic  modes  of 
the  ancients:  its  character  is  severe,  tempered  with  I 
gravity  and  joy.  It  was  used  on  religious  occa- 
sions, and  also  in  war. 

Doricism,  dor'e-sizm,)  i.  A phrase  of  the  Doric 

Dorism,  dor'izm,  j dialect. 

Doridicm,  do-rid'e-nm,  ».  ( dori$ , and  eidoe,  re- 
semblance, Gr.)  A genns  of  Mollusca,  in  which  i 
the  animal  fans  the  lobe  dilated  into  fin-like  pro-  I 
cesses,  but  without  a shell : Tribe,  Cydobrnnchia. 

Porino,  do'ring,)  $.  Among  Sportsmen,  a term  ; 

Daring,  da'ring,)  used  to  express  a method  of 
taking  larks  by  moans  of  a cloee-nct  and  a look- 
ing-glass. 

DoRirPE,  do-rip'pe,  t.  A name  given  by  Fabridua 
to  a genus  of  short-tailed  decapod  Crustaceans, 
belonging  to  tbe  subdivision  Notapoda,  which  bavo 
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] the  feet  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  elevated  on 
the  back  and  not  terminated  with  paddles,  and 
the  eyes  supported  on  simple  peduncles. 

Doris,  do'ria,  t.  A genus  of  testaceous  Mollusca. 

Dormancy,  dawr'man-se,  a.  Quiescence. 

Dormant,  dawr'mant,  a.  ( dormir , Fr.)  Sleeping; 
at  rest ; not  in  action ; being  in  a sleeping  pos- 
ture; neglected;  not  used;  concealed;  not  di- 
vulged;— (unusual  in  the  last  two  senses;) — 
leaning;  inclining;  not  perpendicular.  iJormont 
partner , in  Commerce,  a partner  who  takes  no 
share  in  the  active  business  of  a company  or  part- 
nership, but  is  entitled  to  a share  of  the  profits, 
and  subject  to  a share  in  losses ; he  is  also  called 
a sleeping  partner.  In  Heraldry,  the  posture  of 
a lion  or  any  other  beast  lying  in  a sleeping  atti- 
tude, with  the  head  resting  on  the  fore  paws. 
Dormant  tree  or  summer,  the  lintel  of  a door, 
window,  beam,  &c. ; a beam  tenoned  into  a gir- 
der, to  support  the  ends  of  joists  on  both  Bides 
of  it. 

Dormar,  daw/mdr,  ) a.  A win- 

Dokmak- window,  dAwr'mrlr-win'do, ) dow  placed 
on  tbe  inclined  plane  of  the  roof  of  a house,  the 
frame  being  placed  vertically  on  the  rafters. 

Dormxtitb,  dawr'ine-tiv,  i.  ( dormio , I sleep,  Lat.) 
A medicine  to  promote  sleep ; an  opiate. 

Dormitory,  dawr'me-tur-e,  $.  ( dormitnrwm , Lat) 
A place,  building,  or  room  to  sleep  in ; a gallery 
in  convents,  divided  into  several  cells,  where  the 
religeusc  sleep ; a burial-place. 

Dormouse. — Sec  Myoxus. 

Dornic,  dawr'nik,  s.  A species  of  linen  doth, 
termed  also  linsey-woolsey,  manufactured  originally 
at  Domock,  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

Doron,  do'ron,  ».  (Greek.)  A gift;  a present; 
also,  a measure  of  three  inches. — Not  used. 

Doronicum,  do-ron'e-kum,  s.  (doron#*,  Arab.) 
Leopard's-bane,  a genua  of  Composite  plants: 
Suborder,  Tubuliflone. 

Dorp,  dawrp,  s.  (Dutch.)  A small  village. — Sel- 
dom used. 

What  should  they  do,  beset  with  dancers  round, 

Mo  neighbouring  dorp,  no  lodging  to  be  found  ! — 
Jfryden. 

Dorr,  dawr,  a a.  To  deafen  with  noise. — Obso- 
lete. 

When  we  are  so  easily  dorrtd  and  am n ted  with  every 

sophism.— Hates. 

Dourer,  dawr'rur,  $.  A drone. — Obsolete. 

Dorsal,  dawr'sal,  a.  ( dorsum,  the  back,  Lat) 
Pertaining  to  the  back,  as  tbe  dortal  fin  of  a fish. 
Dorso- cervical,  in  Anatomy,  the  name  given  to 
! the  region  at  the  back  of  tbe  neck, 
j Dorse,  dawrs,  t.  A canopy. — Obsolete. 

Imprimis,  a dorse  and  redone  of  crymayn  velvet- 

ing of  Sir  Jl.  Sutton. 

Dorsiiiranciuat.e,  dawr-se-brang-ke-a 'te,  ) 
i Dorsibranchiates,  dawr-se-brang-ke-a 'tes,)  ** 
(dorsum,  the  back,  and  brancMim,  gills,  Lat)  An 
order  of  the  Annelidcs,  in  which  the  branchis  are 
equally  distributed  along  the  whole  of  the  body,  or 
at  least  of  its  middle  portion. 

DoKSinRANCUiATE,  dawr-se-brang'ke-ate,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  gills  equally  distributed  along  the  body. 

Dorsiferous,  dawr  siffe-rus,  ) a.  In  Botany, 

Doksipauoub,  dawT-sip'pa-rua,  j bearing  or  pro- 
ducing seeds  on  tbe  back  of  their  leaves. 

PoilSTKNlA'  dawr-ste’ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr. 
Dvr-den.1*  A genus  of  plants,  one  of  the  species 


of  which  yields  the  contrayerva  root,  used  In  me- 
dicine as  a diaphoretic  aod  stimulant 

Dorsum,  dawr'sum,  a.  (Latin,  the  back.)  A term 
sometimes  applied  to  tbe  ridge  of  a hill.  In  Con- 
cbology,  it  is  used  generally  to  express  the  upper 
•urfa-.e  of  the  body  of  the  shell,  when  laid  upon  , 
the  aperture  or  opening. 

Dortmauna,  dawrt-maw'na,  $.  (in  honour  of  — — 
Dortmaan,  a Dutch  apothecary.)  A genus  of 
aquatic,  smooth,  fleshy  plants : Order,  Lobeliaoes. 

Dorture,  dawr'ture,  t.  A dormitory. — Obsolete.  ’ i 

DORYANTUES,  do-re-an'lAis,  $.  (dory,  a spear,  and 
onthot,  a flower,  from  the  long  spear-like  flower- 
stalk,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  16  or  18  feet)  • 
A genus  of  plants;  the  D.  exedm  is  one  of  tho 
most  gigantic  of  indogenous  herbs — natives  of 
Australia : Order,  Amaryllidace*. 

Dorycnium,  do-rik'ne-um,  a.  (dory,  a spear,  Gr. 
from  the  plant  after  which  this  genus  is  named 
being  used  in  poisoning  spears.)  A genus  of 
Leguminous  plsnts : Suborder,  Papilionacca*. 

Dorycnopsis,  dor -rik- nop 'sis,  a.  (dorycnium,  a 
genus  of  plants,  and  opsis,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Leguminous  plants:  Suborder,  l’api- 
honaces. 

Dorylus,  dor'e-lus,  a.  (dory,  a spear,  Gr.  in  allu- 
sion to  the  born-like  form  of  mesosterroum.)  A 
genqa  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Cyclica. 

Doryopteris,  do-re-op'te-ris.  a.  (dory,  and  pteria, 
a fern,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ferns : Order,  Polypo- 
dacea. 

Doryfuorx,  do-rifo-re,  a.  (dory,  a spear,  and 
phorto,  I bear,  Gr.)  An  appellation  given  to  the 
lifeguards  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Dorystioma,  do-re-stig'ma,  a.  (dory,  and  stigma, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Atheroepenna- 
cea,  or  Plum  Nutmegs. 

Dose,  dose,  a.  (dosia,  Gr.)  In  Pharmacy,  the  quan- 
tity, determined  by  weight  and  measure,  of  any 
medicine  which  b to  be  taken  at  one  time;  a 
quantity;  a portion ; as  much  as  a man  can  swal- 
low ; — 9.  a.  ( doser , Fr.)  to  proportion  a medicine  1 1 
properly  to  the  patient  or  disease ; to  form  into 
suitable  doses ; to  give  in  doses ; to  give  medicine  j 
or  physic ; to  give  anything  nauseous. 

Dosser,  dos'sur,  a.  (doaaier,  Fr.)  A pannier,  or 
basket,  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  ineu.  ! 

Dossil,  dos'sfl,  a.  In  Surgery,  a pledget  or  portion 
of  lint  made  into  a cylindric  form,  or  the  shape  of 
a date. 

Dost,  dust.  The  second  person  of  the  verb  To  do; 
used  in  tbe  solemn  style,  * thou  dost.' 

Dot,  dot,  a.  A small  point  or  spot,  made  with  a 
pen  or  other  pointed  instrument ; a speck,  used 
in  marking  a writing  or  other  thing ; — e.  a.  to 
mark  with  dots;  to  mark  or  diversify  with  small  ! 
detached  objects ; — v.  n.  to  make  dota  or  spots. 

Dotage,  do'taje,  a.  Feebleness  or  imbecility  of 
understanding  or  mind,  particularly  in  old  age; 
childishnees  of  old  age;  adoring;  excessive  fond- 
ness; deliriousness. 

Dotal,  do'tal,  a.  (dotnlia,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to 
the  portion  of  a woman ; constituting  her  portion; 
comprised  in  her  portion. 

Dotard,  do'tdrd,  a.  ( radotew , Fr.)  A man  whoso 
intellect  is  impaired  by  age;  one  in  bis  second 
childhood ; a doting  fellow ; one  foolishly  fond.  I 

Dotardly,  do'tdrd-le,  o.  Like  a dotard;  weak. 

Dotation,  do-ta'shun,  i.  (dotatio,  Let.)  The  act  ! 
of  endowing,  or  bestowing  a marriage  portion  oq 
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DOTE— DOUBLE. 


DOUBLE-BANKED— DOUBLES  ESS. 


Is  woman;  endowment;  establishment  of  funds 
for  support,  as  of  an  hospital  or  eleemosynary  oor- 
ponitiun. 

j Dote,  dote,  r.  n.  (dutlen,  Dot.)  To  be  delirious ; 
to  hare  the  intellect  impaired  by  age,  so  that  the 
mind  wanders  or  wavers ; to  be  silly ; to  be  ex- 
cessively in  love ; to  decay ; to  dote  on,  to  lova  to 
excess  or  extravagance. 

Doted,  do'ted,  a . Stupid. — Obsolete. 

His  senseless  speeeli  and  do'ot  ignorance 
The  priuce  had  marked  well.—  Spctuer, 

Doter,  do’tur,  a.  One  who  dotes ; a person  whose 
understanding  is  enfeebled  by  age ; a dotard ; one 
who  is  fondly,  weakly,  and  excessively  in  love. 
Dothidba,  dofA-e-de'a,  $.  (dothion,  a tubercle,  and 
| etdot,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Fungi; 
Tribe,  Gasteromycetes. 

| Doth  i n enterite,  do<A-in-en'te-rite,  «.  (dothene,  a 
pustule,  and  enteron,  an  intestine,  Gr.)  A term 
, applied  by  M.  Bretonneau  to  inflammation  of  the 
• mucons  follicles  of  Peyer  and  Brunner. 

I Dotinqly,  do'ting-le,  ad.  By  excessive  fondness. 

| Dottard,  doi'tdrd,  a.  A tree  kept  low  by  cutting. 
Dotterel,  dot'te-rel,  a.  A species  of  Plover,  Cha- 
radrius  morinellns ; the  size  is  small,  the  wings 
long  and  pointed,  the  first  quill  longest,  and  the 
binder  toe  entirely  awanting. 

Douanieh,  doo-a-neer',  a.  (French.)  An  officer  of 

the  customs. 

Douat  Bible,  doo'ay  bi*bl,  a.  (Down/,  a town  in 
France.)  The  English  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testameut  sanctioned 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Double,  dub'bl,  a.  (French.)  Two  of  a sort  to- 
gether ; one  corresponding  to  the  other,  being  in 
pain;  twice  as  much ; containing  the  same  quan- 
tity or  length  repeated ; having  one  added  to  an- 
other; twofold;  also,  of  two  kinds ; two  in  num- 
ber ; deceitful ; acting  two  parts,  one  openly,  the 
other  in  secret; — ad.  twice; — v.  a.  to  fold;  to 
increase  or  exteud  by  adding  an  equal  sum,  value, 
quantity,  or  length;  to  contain  twice  the  sum, 
quantity,  or  length,  or  twice  as  much — aa,  * the 
enemy  doublet  our  army  in  numbers ;’  to  repeat; 
to  add ; to  add  one  to  another  in  the  same  order. 
In  Kavigatiou,  to  double  a cope  or  point,  is  to 
sail  round  it,  so  that  the  cape  or  point  shall  be 
between  the  ship  and  her  former  situation ; to 
double  upon  a jleet , in  a naval  engagement,  the 
act  of  enclosing  any  part  of  a hostile  fleet  between 
two  fires,  or  of  cannonading  it  on  both  sides.  In 
Military  affairs,  to  unite  two  ranks  or  files  in  one; 

- — u a.  to  increase  to  twice  the  sum,  number, 
value,  quantity,  or  length;  to  increase  or  grow  to 
i twice  as  much ; to  enlarge  a wager  to  twice  the 
sum  laid ; to  turn  back  or  wind  in  running ; to 
i play  tricks ; to  use  sleights ; — t.  twice  as  much ; 
twice  the  number,  sum,  value,  quantity,  or  length; 
a turn  in  running  to  escape  pursuers;  a trick; 
a shift ; an  artifice  to  deceive.  Double  employ- 
ment, in  Music,  a name  given  to  the  two  different 
ways  iu  which  the  chord  of  the  subdominant  may 
be  regarded  and  treated,  namely — as  the  funda- 
mental chord  of  the  sixth  superadded,  or  as  the 
chord  of  the  great  sixth  inverted  from  a funda- 
mental chord  of  the  seventh.  Double  fichy  or 
Jiche,  in  Heraldry,  a cross,  the  extremity  of  which 
has  two  points,  in  contradistinction  to  Hche,  where 
the  extremity  is  sharpened  away  to  one  point. 
Ihntble  octave,  in  Music,  an  interval  composed  of 


fifteen  notes  in  diatonic  procression,  and  which 
for  that  reason  is  called  a fifteenth. 

Double- bark ed,  dub'bl-bankt,  a.  In  Seaman- 
ship, having  two  opposite  oars  managed  by  rowers 
on  the  same  bench,  or  having  two  men  to  the 
same  oar. 

Doc  m.E- barreled,  dub'bl-bdrld,  a.  Having  two 
barrels,  as  a gun. 

Double- base,  dub'bl- base.  $.  The  large  muck  1 
instrument  of  the  viol  kiod.  In  this  country,  as 
in  Italy  and  France,  the  double-base  has  only 
three  strings  which  are  tuned  in  fourths,  but  iu 
Germany  a fourth  string  is  use d.  The  Italisn 
name  of  the  instrument  is  cuntrabnuo,  (mote 
properly  contrubbauo ,)  a name  often  given  to  it  in 
England. 

Double-  bittno,  dnb-W-bi'ting,  a.  Biting  or  cut- 
ting on  either  side. 

Double- bottomed,  dub-bl-but'tnd,  a.  Having 
two  rows  of  buttons. 

Double-charge,  dub-bl-tshdij',  *.  a.  To  charge 
or  intrust  with  a double  portion. 

Double-dealer,  dub-bl-delur,  i.  One  who  nets 
two  different  parts  in  the  same  business,  or  at  the 
same  time ; a deceitful,  trickish  person ; one  who 
says  one  tiling  and  thiuka  or  intends  another ; 
one  guilty  of  duplicity. 

Double-dealing,  dub-bl-deTing,  t.  Artifice;  ; 
duplicity;  deceitful  practice;  the  profession  of 
one  thing  and  the  practice  of  another. 

Double-  dye,  dub-bl-di',  v.  o.  To  dye  twice  over. 

Double- edged,  dub-bl-ejd',  a.  Having  two  edges. 

Double- entendre,  doo-bl-ong-tong-dr,  a.  (Fr.) 
Double  meaning  of  a word  or  expression. 

Double-eyed,  dub-bl-ide',  a.  Having  a deceitful 
countenance. 

Double-face,  dnb-bl-fase',  a.  Duplicity;  the 
acting  of  different  parts  in  the  same  concern. 

Double-faced,  dub-bl-foste',  a.  Deceitful;  hypo- 
critical ; showing  two  faces. 

Double- formed,  dub-bl-lawrmd',  a.  Of  a mixrd 
form. 

Double-fortified,  dub-bl-fawr'te-fid«,o.  Twice 
fortified;  doubly  strengthened. 

Double-folstkd,  dub-bl-lown'ted,  a.  Having 
two  sources. 

Double-gild,  dub-bl-gild',  v.  a.  To  gild  with 
double  colouring. 

Double-handed,  dub-bl-han'ded,  a.  Having  two 
hands;  deceitful. 

Double-beaded,  dub-bl-hed'ed,  a.  Having  two 
heads ; having  the  flowers  growing  one  to  another. 

Double-hearted,  dub-bl-bdrt'ed,  a.  Having  a 
false  heart  ; deceitful ; treacherous. 

Double-lock,  dub-bl-lok',  r.  a.  To  shoot  the 
bolt  twice ; to  fasten  with  double  security. 

Double-manned,  dub-bl-maad',  a.  Furnished 
with  twice  the  complement  of  men,  or  with  two 
men  instead  of  one. 

Double-meaning,  dub-bl-me'ning,  a.  Having 
two  meanings. 

Double-minded,  dub-bl-mind'ed,  a.  Unsettled; 
wavering;  unstable;  undetermined. 

Double- mouthed,  dub-bl-mowthd',  a.  Haring 
two  mouths. — Seldom  used. 

Fame,  if  not  double-foc’d,  is  doubU-u*o*lM'<L-~  MiUcm. 

Double-natured,  dnb-bl-na'turde,  a . Having  a 
twofold  nature. 

Doubleness,  dub'bl-nes,  e.  The  state  of  being 
doubled;  duplicity. 
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DOUBLE-PLEA— DOUBT. 

Douiile-plea,  dub-bl-ple',  *.  In-Law,  a plea  in 
which  the  defendant  allege*  two  different  matters 
in  bar  of  the  action. 

Double-quarrel,  dub-bl-kwawr'ril,  $.  A com- 
plaint of  the  clerk  to  the  archbishop  against  an 
Inferior  ordinary  for  delay  of  justice. 

Doubler,  dublur,  i.  One  that  doubles;  an  in- 
strument for  augmenting  a very  small  quantity  of 
electricity,  so  as  to  render  it  manifest  by  sparks  or 
the  electrometer. 

Double-shade,  dnb-bl-shade',  r.  a.  To  double  the 
natural  darkness  of  a place. 

Douhlk-shinino,  dub-bl-ahi'ning,  a.  Shining  with 
double  lustre. 

Doublet,  dub'blet,  t.  (French.)  The  inner  gar- 
ment of  a man;  a waistcoat  or  vest;  two;  a pair. 
In  Lapidary  work,  a counterfeit  stone,  composed 
of  two  pieces  of  crystal,  and  sometimes  glass,  sof- 
tened together  with  their  proper  colours  between 
them,  that  they  may  have  the  same  appearance 
to  the  eye  as  if  the  whole  substance  of  the  crystal 
had  been  tinged  with  these  colours. 

Double-threaded,  dub-bl-Mred'ed,  a.  Consist- 
ing of  two  threads  twisted  together. 

Double-tongued,  dub-bl-tongd',  a.  Making  con- 
trary declarations  on  the  same  subject  at  different 
times;  deceitful 

Doublets,  dub'bleta,  i.  A game  at  dice  within 
tables ; the  same  number  ou  both  dice ; a double 
meaning. 

Doubling,  dub'bling,  s.  The  set  of  msldng  double ; 
a fold;  a plait;  also,  an  nrtifice;  a shift.  In 
Hunting,  doubling  is  when  a hare  in  an  open  Bold 
winds  about  to  deceive  the  hounds. 

Doubloon,  dub-loon',  «.  ( doublon , Fr.  doblon. 
Span.)  The  most  common  Spanish  and  Ameri- 
can gold  coin.  It  is  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
dollar,  being  minted  at  the  rate  of  8$  to  the  Cas- 
tilian mark,  21  carats  fine.  It  therefore  weighs 
417.70  troy  grains,  of  which  865.49  grains  are 
pure ; and  its  value,  when  of  full  weight,  (esti- 
mating British  standard  gold  at  £3  17s.  10 Jd, 
per  o*.,)  is  £3  4s.  8J<L;  but  its  more  general 
▼aloe,  as  deduced  from  assays,  is  only  £3  4s.  14., 
or  £3  4s.  The  latter  is  the  rate  assigned  to  it  in 
the  proclamation  issued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  21st  Sept,  1838,  for  regulating  its  cir- 
culation in  the  West  Indies.  There  are  also  half 
and  quarter  doubloons  of  proportional  value.  This 
coin  being  the  form  generally  given  to  gold  in  the 
mining  countries  of  South  America,  is,  like  the 
dollar,  extensively  circulated  as  bullion. — Cyc.  of 
Commerce, 

Doubly,  dub'ble,  ad.  In  twice  the  quantity ; to 
twice  the  degree. 

Doubt,  dowt,  r. «.  (douter,  Fr.)  To  waver  or  fluc- 
tuate in  opinion ; to  hesitate ; to  be  in  suspense ; 
to  be  in  uncertainty  res|>ecting  the  truth  or  fact ; 
to  be  undetermined;  to  fear;  to  be  apprehensive; 
to  suspect ; — r.  a.  to  question  or  hold  question- 
able ; to  withhold  assent  from ; to  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve ; to  fear ; to  suspect ; to  distrust ; to  with- 
hold confidence  from;  to  fill  with  fear; — (obsolete 
is  the  last  sense ;) — t.  a fluctuation  of  mind  re- 
specting truth  or  propriety,  arising  from  defect  of 
knowledge  or  evidence;  uncertainty  of  mind ; sus- 
pense ; unsettled  state  of  opiuion ; uncertainty  of 
condition ; suspicion  ; fear ; apprehension ; diffi- 
culty objected  ; dread ; horror. — Obsolete  in  the 
last  two  sense*. 

•74 


DOUBTABLE— DOUSB. 

I 

Doubtable,  dowt'a-bl,  a.  Thnt  may  be  doubted. 

Doubter,  dowt'ur,  a.  One  who  doubts;  one  whose 
opinion  is  unsettled ; one  who  scruples. 

Doubtful,  dowt'ftfl,  a.  Dubious;  not  settled  in 
opinion ; undetermined ; wavering ; hesitating ; | 

ambiguous ; not  clear  in  its  meaning ; admitting  i 
of  doubt ; not  obvious,  clear,  or  certain ; question- 
able; not  derided;  of  uncertain  issue;  not  secure; 
suspicious ; not  confident ; not  without  fear ; in- 
dicating doubt ; not  certain  or  defined. 

Doubtfully,  dowt'fdl-le,  ad.  In  a doubtful  man- 
ner; dubiously;  with  doubt;  irresolutely;  am- 
biguously; with  uncertainty  of  meaning;  in  a 
state  of  dread. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

With  thnt  she  waited,  ftill  of  frnrftll  fright. 

And  donN/iMy  dismay'd  through  that  so  uncouth 
sigh  t. — bpenttr. 

DOUBTFULNESS,  dowt'ful-nea,  *.  A state  »<f  doubt 
or  uncertainty  of  mind ; dubiousness ; suspense ; 
instability  of  opinion;  ambiguity;  nnoertainty  of 
meaning;  uncertainty  of  event  or  issue;  uncer- 
tainty  of  condition. 

Doubting ly,  dowtlng-le,  ad.  In  a doubting  man- 
ncr;  dubiously;  without  confidence. 

Doubtless,  dowt'les,  a.  Free  from  fear  of  danger; 
secure. — Obsolete  as  sn  adjective. 

Pretty  child,  sleep  dovUUu  and  secura, 

Thnt’Hui>ert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 

Will  nut  offend  thee.— Skakt. 

— ad.  without  doubt  or  question ; unquestionably. 

Doubtlessly,  dowt'lea-le,  ad.  Unquestionably. 

Douced,  doo'sed,  t.  A musical  instrument. — Ob- 
solete. 

Many  another  pipe. 

That  craftily  began  to  pine. 

Both  in  dotted,  and  eke  m rede.—  Chatteer. 

Doucet,  doo'set,  t.  (French.)  A custard. — Ob- 
solete. 

Douceur,  doo-senr',  •.  (French.)  Flattery ; a lure ; 
a present,  gift,  or  bribe. 

Douche,  dooeh,  s.  (French.)  In  Therapeutics,  the 
name  given  to  a shock  of  a column  of  a fluid  ou 
the  body,  of  a nature,  temperature,  and  volume 
determined  by  the  circumstance*  of  the  case. 

Doucink,  doo'sin,  t.  (French.)  In  Architecture,  a 
moulding,  concave  above  and  convex  below,  serving 
as  a cymatium  to  a delicate  cornice ; a gula. 

Dough,  do,  t.  {dak,  Sax.)  Paste  of  broad ; a mass 
composed  of  flour  or  meal  moistened  and  kneaded, 
but  not  baked ; my  cake  it  dough,  my  affair  has 
miscarried;  my  undertaking  has  not  come  to  ma- 
turity.— A phrase  seldom  used. 

Jfy  cake  it  dough,  but  111  in  among  the  rest ; 

Out  of  hupe  ul  all,  but  my  share  of  the  least.— ^ 

Dough-baked,  do'baykt,  a.  Unfinished ; not 
hardened  to  perfection ; soft. 

Doro ii -kneaded,  do'ne-ded,  a.  Soft  like  dough. 

DOUOH-NUT,  do'uut,  t.  A small  roundish  cake 
made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  sugar,  moistened  with 
milk,  and  boiled  in  lard. 

Douohtiness,  dow'te-nes,  t.  Valour;  bravery. 

DouOHTY,  dow'te,  a.  (dohtig,  Sax.)  Brave;  va- 
liant; eminent;  noble:  illustrious. 

DouoilY,  do'e,  a.  Like  dough;  soft;  yielding  to 
pressure;  pale. 

Douse,  dows,  r.  a.  To  thrust  or  plunge  into  water. 
In  Seamen’s  language,  to  strike  or  lower  in  haste; 
to  slacken  suddenly,  expressed  of  a sail  in  a squall 
of  wind,  an  extended  hawser,  &c. v.  * to  fall 
suddenly  into  water. 
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DOUT — DOWLE. 


DOWN— DOWNRIGHT. 


Dodt,  dowt,  v.  a.  (probably  from  do  and  out,)  To 
put  oat;  to  extinguish. — Seldom  used. 

The  dram  of  base 

Doth  all  the  nolile  substance  of  dowt, 

To  his  own  tcaiuliiL — sKaki. 

Douteb,  dow'tur,  t.  An  extinguisher  for  candles. 

Dolzeave,  doo'zcvc,  9.  (douze,  twelve,  Fr.)  In 
Music,  a scalo  of  twelve  degrees. 

Dove,  dov,  1.  A pigeon.-— See  Colrm'>idje.  A 
word  of  endearment,  or  an  emblem  of  innocence. 
Vove't  foot , Crane's  bill,  the  common  name  of 
Geranium  molle,  or  Geranium  columbium  of  Kay; 
an  herb  of  a light  hoary  green,  downy  all  over 
with  fine  soft  hairs,  and  small  flowers  of  a reddish- 
purple  colour. 

Dovecot,  duvlrot,  t.  A small  building  or  box  in 
which  domestic  pigeons  breed ; a dovehouse. 

Dovklixk,  duv'like,  a.  Resembling  a dove. 

Doves  HELLS.— See  Celumbellinw. 

Dovkship,  duv'ship,  t.  The  qualities  of  a dove. — 
Obsolete. 

Por  os,  let  our  dovtship  approve  itself  in  meekness,  not 

In  actions  of  cruelty.— Bp.  Hall 

Dovetail,  duv'tale,  s.  (from  its  spreading  like  a 
pigeon's  taiL)  A joint  used  by  carpenters  and 
joiners  in  connecting  two  pieces  of  wood,  by  letting 
one  into  the  other,  in  the  form  of  the  expanded 
tail  of  a dove,  or  wedge  reversed,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  drawn  out ; — v.  a.  to  unite  by  a tenon  in  form 
of  a pigeon's  tail  spread,  let  into  a board  or  timber. 
Dovetail  joint,  in  Anatomy,  the  suture  or  serrated 
articulation  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  &c. 

Dovish,  duv'ish,  a.  Like  a dove ; innocent. — Ob- 
solete. 

Dowable,  dow'a-bl,  a.  (<fow,  endowed,  old  Fr.) 
That  may  be  endowed;  entitled  to  dower. 

Dowager,  dow'a-jur,  1.  (douairiere,  Fr.)  A widow 
with  a jointure ; a title  particularly  given  to  the 
widows  of  princes  and  persons  of  rank:  the  widow 
of  a king  is  called  queen  dowager. 

Dowcets,  do w ’seta,  9.  The  testicles  of  a hart  or 
stag. — Obsolete. 

I (rare  them 

All  the  sweet  morsels,  called  tongue,  ears,  and  domett. 

—UmJonmm 

Dowdy,  dow'de,  9.  (dated ie,  Scot.)  An  awkward, 
ill-dressed.  Inelegant  woman ; — a.  awkward. 

Dowdyish,  do  w'de-isb,  a.  Somewhat  like  a dowdy. 

Dowel,  dow'il,  1.  A pin  of  wood  or  iron  used  at 
the  edges  of  boards  in  laying  floors,  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  the  nails  on  the  surface ; — v.  a.  to 
fasten  two  boards  together  by  pins  inserted  in  the 
edges. 

Dower,  dow'ur,  ».  ( douaire , Fr.)  That  part  of 
the  husband's  lands,  tenements,  dec.,  which  come 
to  the  wife  at  his  death,  not  by  foroe  of  any  con- 
tract expressed  or  implied  between  the  parties, 
but  by  the  operation  of  law,  to  be  completed  by 
an  actual  assignment  of  particular  portions  of  the 
property ; the  property  which  a woman  brings  to 
her  husband  in  marriage ; the  gift  of  a husband 
for  a wife ; endowment ; gift. 

Dowered,  dow'urd,  a.  Furnished  with  dower; 
portioned. 

DowF.nr.EPS,  dow'nr-les,  a.  Destitute  of  dower. 

Dowery,  dow'ur- e,)  9.  A different  but  improper 

Dowry,  dow're,  ) spelling  of  dower. 

Dowlas,  dow'las,  9.  A coarse  linen  fabric. 

Dowle,  dowl,  t.  A feather. — Obsolete. 

One  dowle  that’s  iu  my  plume.—  Shat*. 


Down,  down,  9.  (dun,  Swed.)  The  fine  soft  fea- 
thers of  fowls,  particularly  of  the  duck  kind ; the 
pubescence  of  plants,  a fine  hairy  substance ; tha 
pappus  or  little  crown  of  certain  seeds  of  plants; 
a fine  feathery  or  hairy  substance  by  which  seeds 
are  conveyed  to  a distance  by  the  wind ; anything 
that  soothes  or  mollifies; — r.  (dun.  Sax.)  a bank 
or  elevation  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea;  a largo 
open  plain ; properly  a flat  on  the  top  of  a hill ; 
— prep . (dun,  adun.  Sax.)  along  a descent ; from 
a higher  to  a lower  place ; towards  the  mouth  of 
a river,  or  toward  the  place  where  water  is  dis- 
charged into  the  ocean  or  a lake ; down  the.  tound, 
in  the  direction  of  the  ebb-tide  toward  the  sea ; 
down  the  country , toward  the  sea,  or  toward  tha 
part  where  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
ocean; — ad.  in  a descending  direction;  tending 
from  a higher  to  a lower  place ; on  the  ground, 
or  at  the  bottom ; below  the  horizon,  at  * the  sun 
is  down in  the  direction  from  a higher  to  a lower 
condition ; into  disrepute  or  disgrace ; into  sub- 
jection ; into  a due  consistence ; at  length ; ex- 
tended or  prostrate  on  the  ground  or  on  any  flat 
surface ; up  and  down,  here  and  there ; in  a ram- 
bling coarse;  down  with  a building , a command 
to  pull  it  down  or  demolish  it ; down  with  him, 
signifies  throw  him;  down , down,  may  signify 
come  down,  or  go  down,  or  take  down  lower;  it 
is  often  used  by  seamen,  down  with  the  foresail, 
&c. ; — a.  downright ; plain ; positive ; dejected, 
os  a down  look. 

Dowhbkd,  downT>ed,  9.  A bed  of  down. 

Downcast,  down'kast,  a.  Cast  downward;  di- 
rected to  the  ground; — 9.  sadness;  melancholy 
look. — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

Come,  lei’s  be  sad,  my  girls ; 

That  dOKi irtuC  of  tlilne  eye,  Olyuipiju, 

Shows  a fine  sorrow. — Beau.  Je  Ftet. 

Downcomb,  downturn,  9.  A full  of  rain ; a fall 
in  the  market ; a fall  in  one's  condition. 

Downed,  downd,  a.  Covered  or  stuffed  with 
down. 

Downfall,  down  Taw],  s.  A falling,  or  body  0/ 
things  falling ; ruin ; destruction ; a sudden  full 
or  ruin  by  violence,  in  distinction  from  slow  decay 
or  declension ; the  sudden  fall,  depression,  or  ruin 
of  repot  ation  or  estate. 

Downfallen,  downTawln,  a.  Fallen ; rained. 

Downgyved,  down jivde,  a.  Hanging  down  like 
the  loose  cincture  of  fetters. 

Downhacl,  down'hawl,  9.  In  Nautical  language, 
a rope  pushing  up  along  a stay,  through  the 
cringles  of  the  staysail  or  jib,  and  tied  to  the 
upper  corner  of  the  sail  to  pull  it  down  when 
shortening  sail. 

Downhearted,  down'hart-ed,  a.  Dejected  in 

spirits. 

Downhill,  down'll,  s.  Declivity;  descent ; slope; 
— a.  declivous;  descending;  sloping. 

Down  look  ED,  downlookt,  a.  Having  a down- 
cast countenance ; dejected;  gloomy;  sullen. 

Downlyino,  down’li-ing,  9.  The  time  of  retiring 
to  rest ; time  of  repose ; — a.  about  to  be  in  travail 
of  childbirth. 

Downright,  down'rite,  ad.  Right  down ; straight 
down;  perpendicularly;  in  plain  terms;  without 
ceremony  or  circumlocution ; completely ; without 
stopping  short ; — a.  directly  to  the  point ; plain ; 
open;  artless;  undisguised;  unceremonious; 
blunt. 
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Downriohtly,  down 'rite- le,  ad.  Plainly ; in 
plain  terms;  bluntly. 

Downrightness,  down'rite-nea,  t Plainness; 
absence  of  disguise. 

Downsittino,  d<twn 'sit-ting,  i.  The  act  of  sitting 
down ; repose ; a resting. 

Do  wntkod,  down 'trod,  > a.  Trodden  down; 

Downtrodden,  down'trod-dn,>  trampled  down. 

Downward,  down'wurd,  > ad.  (duneioenrd,  Sax.) 

Downwards,  down'wurdz,)  From  a higher  place 
j to  a lower;  in  a descending  coarse,  whether  di- 
rectly toward  the  centre  of  the  earth  or  not ; in  a 
[ coarse  or  direction  from  a head,  spring,  origin,  or 
i source ; in  a course  of  lineal  descent  from  an  an- 
[ cestor,  considered  as  a head ; in  the  course  of  fall- 
ing or  descending  from  deration  or  distinction. 

Downward,  down'wurd,  a.  Moving  or  extending 
from  a higher  to  a lower  place,  as  on  a slope  or 
declivity,  or  in  the  open  air;  tending  toward  the 
earth  or  its  centre;  declivous;  bending;  descend- 
ing from  a head,  origin,  or  source ; tending  to  a 
lower  condition  or  state ; depressed ; dejected. 

Down  weed. — Sec  Cottonweed. 

Downt,  dow'ne,  a.  Covered  with  down  or  nap ; 
made  of  down  or  soft  feathers;  soft;  calm;  sooth- 
ing; resembling  down.  Dorcny- pubescent,  in  Bo- 
tany, having  short  down  closely  pressed  to  the 
surface.  Dotcny- villous,  covered  with  loug  soft 
liair-like  down. 

Dowse,  dows,  v.  a.  ( datka,  Swed.)  To  strike  on 
the  face. 

Dowst,  dowst,  i.  A stroke. — Obsolete. 

How  sweetly  does  this  fellow  take  his  Ao*e*  !— 

Am.*  A* 

DOXOLOOICAL,  dok-so-loj'e-kal,  a.  ( doxa , praise, 
and  lego,  I speak,  Gr.)  Relating  to  doxology ; 
giving  praise  to  God. 

Doxoloqize,  dok-sol'o-jize,  e.  a.  To  give  glory 
to  God. 

Doxoloqt,  dok-sol'o-je,  r.  ( doxdogia,  Gr.)  In 
Christian  worship,  a hymn  in  praise  of  the  Al- 
mighty; a particular  form  of  giving  glory  to  God. 

Doxy,  dok'se,  t.  (derivation  uncertain.)  A prosti- 
tute. 

Doze,  doze,  p.  n.  (tfoser,  Dan.)  To  slumber;  to 
sleep  lightly ; to  Hre  in  a state  of  drowsiness ; to 
be  doll  or  half  asleep ; — p.  a.  to  pass  or  spend  in 
drowsiness ; to  make  dull ; to  stupify. 

Dozen,  duz'tn,  a.  (dmaaint,  Fr.)  Twelve  in  num- 
ber ; applied  to  things  of  the  same  kind,  but  randy 
or  never  to  that  number  in  the  abstract ; — r.  the 
number  twelve  of  things  of  a like  kind. 

Dozer,  do'aur,  r.  One  that  dozes  or  slumbers. 

Doziness,  do'ze-nea,  a.  Drowsiness;  Leanness ; 
inclination  to  sleep. 

Dozing,  do'zing,  a.  A slumbering ; sluggishness. 

Dozr,  do'ze,  a.  Drowsy;  heavy;  inclined  to  sleep  j 
sleepy;  sluggish. 

Drab,  drab,  a.  ( drnbbe,  Sax.)  A strumpet;  a 
prostitute;  a low,  sluttish  woman;  a kind  of 
wooden  box  used  in  saltworks  for  holding  the  salt 
when  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pans (drop,  Fr.) 
a woollen  fabric,  generally  woven  thick  and  double- 
milled,  being  chiefly  used  for  great-coats ; — a.  be- 
ing of  a dun  colour,  like  the  cloth  so  called  ;— 
p.  n.  to  associate  with  strumpets. 

Dkaba,  drab'a,  a.  ( drobe , acrid,  Gr.  from  its  •grow- 
ing on  rocky  places,  which  it  enlivens  with  its 
elegant  tufts  of  rose-coloured  flowers.)  Whitlow 
Grass,  a genus  of  annual  or  perennial  Cruciferous 
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plants,  growing  for  the  most  part  in  the  cold 
mountainous  countries  of  Eun>j»e ; a few  spcuui 
occur  in  America ; Suborder,  rienrorhize*. 

Drabdino,  drab'bing,  a.  An  associating  with 
Strom  pels. 

Drabble,  drab*bl,  p.  a.  To  draggle;  to  make 
dirty  by  drawing  in  mud  and  water;  to  wet  and 
befoul ; — p.  n,  to  fish  for  barbels  with  a loug  line 
and  rod. 

Draisui.er,  drab'lilor,  «.  A small  additional  sail, 
sometimes  laced  to  the  bottom  of  a bonnet  on  a 
square  sail  in  sloops  and  schooners. 

Drabbling,  drab'bling,  a.  Drawing  in  mud  or 
water;  angling  for  barbels; — t.  a method  of  ang- 
ling for  barbels  with  a rod  and  long  line  passed 
through  a piece  of  lead. 

Drac.ena,  dra-sc'na,  a.  ( drukaino,  the  feminine  of 
dragon , a dragon,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  inspis- 
sated juice  becoming  red  powder,  very  like  the 
eastern  dragon’s-blood.)  A genus  of  plants.  Or- 
der, Liliacejp.  Also,  s genus  of  Saurian  reptiles, 
in  which  the  tail  is  compressed,  surmounted  by  a 
double-serrated  crest,  and  the  throat  furnished 
with  a collar  of  large  shields : Family,  La- 
oertidse. 

Drachm,)  dram,  a.  (drachma,  Lat.)  A weight, 

Dram,  j of  which  there  are  two  kinds : the 
drachm  avoirdupois,  or  27$  | troy  grains,  = the 
1 Cth  part  of  an  ouuce ; aud  the  apothecary's 
draclun  = the  12th  of  the  troy  ounce,  or  60 
grains  troy. 

Drachma,  drak'ma,  a.  (drachma,  Gr.)  An  Athe- 
nian silver  coin  of  the  value  of  six  obeli,  or  about 
7$d.  of  British  money. 

Draco,  dra'ko,  t.  (Latin,  the  dragon.)  One  of  the 
ancient  constellations  io  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Draco  mitigatus , a name  given  by  the  old  alche- 
mists to  calomel.  Draco , io  Zoology,  the  dragons, 
a genus  of  Saurian  reptiles,  having  an  enormous 
development  of  the  gular  skin,  or  expansive  mem- 
branes, on  the  sides  of  the  body.  Draco  regia. 
the  standard,  ensign,  or  military  colours,  borne  in 
war  by  our  ancient  kings,  having  the  figure  of  a 
dragon  painted  on  them.  Draco  robins,  a meteor 
in  cold  marshy  countries,  consisting  of  pbosphu- 
retted  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  which,  in  certain 
excitements  and  combinations,  become  luminous; 
also,  the  name  given  to  an  insect  found  in  India 
and  Africa,  and  distinguished  from  the  lizard 
tribe,  merely  by  having  a broad  lateral  membrane 
strengthened  by  radii  or  bony  processes.  It  lives 
among  trees,  and  is  able,  by  means  of  the  mem- 
brane, to  spring  from  tree  to  tree. 

Dracocepualdm,  dra-ko-sef a-lum,  a.  (drohm,  a 
dragon,  and  iepholo,  a head,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
the  ringent  corollas.)  Dragon's- head,  a genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Lannacc*. 

D rac  os  in,  dra-ko'nin,^  a.  The  colouring  mutter 

Dracina,  dra-fdn'a,  ) contained  in  the  resinous 
substance  called  dragons -blood. 

Dracontic,  dra-kou'tik,  a.  In  Astronomy,  be- 
longing to  that  space  of  tune  in  which  the  moon 
performs  one  entire  revolution. 

DraCONTICM,  dra-kon'she-uro,  «.  (dralon,  a dra- 
gon, Gr.  the  stems  of  some  of  the  species  being 
mottled  like  the  skin  of  a serpent.)  Dragon- 
plant,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Orontiacea*. 

Dracophyllcm,  dra-ko-fil'lum,  s.  (drakon,  a 
dragon,  and  phyUon,  a leaf,  Gr. ; so  named  be- 
cause the  leaves  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
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Dracicna  draco,  or  Dragon’s- blood-tree.)  A genua 
of  plants : Order,  Epacridace*. 

DbaCUNCCLGB,  dra-kungk'u-lus,  a.  (Latin,  a little 
dragon,  Gr.  from  the  stem  being  spotted  like  the 
belly  of  a serpent)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
A race*.  In  Zoology,  a small  worm  bred  in  the 
muscular  parts  of  the  anna  and  legs ; sometimes 
called  Gumea-toortn,  from  its  being  common  among 
the  natives  of  Guinea. 

Drad,  drad,  a.  Past  of  Dread.  Terrible. — Obso- 
lete. 

She  weakly  started,  jet  she  nothing  drad.— 

Spenser. 

Draff,  draf,  a.  ( draf \ droef,  Dut)  Refuse;  lees; 
dregs;  the  wash  given  to  swine,  or  grains  to  cows; 
waste  matter. 

Draffish,  draffisb,  a.  Worthless. 

Draffy,  draffe,  a.  Dreggy;  waste;  worthless. 

Draft,  draft,  a.  (corrupted  from  draught.)  A 
I drawing, — in  this  sense  drought  is  perhaps  most 

common;  a drawing  of  men  from  a military  band; 
a selecting  or  detaching  of  soldiers  from  an  army, 
or  any  part  of  it,  or  from  a military  post ; an  order 
from  one  man  to  another  directing  the  payment  of 
money ; a bill  of  exchange;  a drawing  of  lines  for 
a plan;  a figure  described  on  paper;  delineation; 
sketch;  plan  delineated;  depth  of  water  neces- 
sary to  float  a ship;  a writing  oomposed; — (see 
Draught;)— v.  a.  to  draw  the  outline;  to  deli- 
neate ; to  compose  and  write ; to  draw  men  from 
a military  band  or  post ; to  select ; to  detach ; to 
draw  men  from  any  company,  collection,  or  society. 

Drafthorsk. — See  Draughthorse. 

Dkaftox. — See  Draughtox. 

Drafts. — See  Draughts. 

Drag,  drag,  v.  a.  (dragon,  Sox.)  To  pull;  to  haul ; 
to  draw  along  the  ground  by  main  force,  applied 
particularly  to  drawing  heavy  things  with  labour 
along  the  ground  or  other  surface ; to  break  land 
by  drawing  a drag  or  harrow  over  it;  to  draw 
along  slowly  or  heavily ; to  draw  anything  bur- 
densome ; to  draw  along  in  oontempt,  as  unworthy 
to  be  carried ; to  pall  or  haul  about  roughly  and 
forcibly.  Among  Seamen,  to  drag  an  anchor  is  to 
draw  or  trail  it  along  the  bottom  when  loosened, 
or  when  the  anchor  will  not  hold  the  ship ; — p.  n. 
to  hang  so  low  as  to  trail  on  the  ground ; to  fish 
with  a drag;  to  be  drawn  along;  to  be  moved 
i slowly ; to  proceed  heavily ; to  hang  or  grate  on 
| the  floor,  as  a door ; — a.  something  to  be  drawn 
along  the  ground,  as  a net  or  a hook ; a particular 
kind  of  harrow ; a car ; a low  cart ; whatever  is 
drawn;  a boat  in  tow;  whatever  serves  to  retard 
a ship's  way.  Among  Seamen,  a machine  con- 
sisting of  a sharp  square  frame  of  iron,  encircled 
i with  a net,  used  to  take  the  wheel  off  from  the 
I platform  or  bottom  of  the  decks; — (dragiwn,  Lak) 
a name  given  in  some  of  the  old  statutes  for  a 
coarser  sort  of  bread,  corn,  or  kind  of  malt  made 
of  oats  mixed  with  barley.  The  term  draga  is  also 
i used  for  floating  pieces  of  timber,  so  joined  together 
that,  by  swimming  on  the  water,  they  may  bear  a 
burden  or  load  of  other  things  down  a river. 

Draoantin,  dra-gan'tin,  a.  A mucilage  obtained 
from  Gum  Traganth. 

Draggle,  drag'gl,  p.  a.  To  wet  and  dirty  by  draw- 
ing on  the  ground  or  mud,  or  on  wet  grasa ; to 
drabble ; — p.  n.  to  be  drawn  on  the  gronnd ; to 
become  wet  or  dirty  by  being  drawn  on  the  mud 
or  wet  grass. 
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Draogletatl,  drag'gl -tale,  a.  A sluttish  woman. 

Dragman,  drag'man,  a.  A fisherman  that  uses  a 
dragnet 

Dragnet,  drag'net,  a.  A net  to  be  drawn  on  the 
bottom  of  a river  or  pond  for  taking  fish. 

Dragoman,  drag'o-man,  a.  ( dragomauno , Ital.) 
An  interpreter  attached  to  European  embassies 
and  consulates  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

Dragon,  dm' gun,  a.  (Greek.)  The  name  given  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a fabulous 
monster  having  the  body  and  head  of  a serpent 
furnished  with  wings  and  feet  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  allegories  of  the  Jews,  the  Chinese,  and 
Japanese,  as  well  as  in  the  legends  of  chivalric 
Christendom. 

And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  the 

devil.— /ter.  xx.  2. 

In  Zoology,  a genus  of  small  Saurian  reptiles, 
characterized  by  two  wing-like  productions  of  the 
skin  supported  upon  the  first  pair  of  ribs.  Dragon- 
beam,  in  Architecture,  a horizontal  piece  of  timber 
on  which  the  hip  or  angle  rafters  of  a roof  pitch. 

Draoonsts,  drag  Vd  eta,  a.  The  English  name  of 
fishes  of  the  genus  CalUonymua. — Which  see. 

Dragon-fish. — See  Dragonets. 

Dragon-fly,  drag'un-fli,  a.  The  common  name  of 
the  Neuropterous  insects  belonging  to  the  genus 
Agrion  or  Libellula. — See  Libellula. 

Draoomish,  drag'un-ish,  a.  Id  the  form  of  a 
dragon;  dragonlike. 

Dragon  like,  drag 'un-like,  a.  Like  a dragon; 
fiery;  furious. 

Dragonnadks,  drag-nn-naydz',  t.  A term  applied 
to  certain  severe  persecutions  in  France,  under 
Louis  XIV.  against  the  Protestants. 

Dragonne,  drag-un-ne',  a.  In  Heraldry,  the  term 
for  a lion  or  other  beast  when  the  upper  part  re- 
[ sembles  t lion,  and  the  under  part  half  the  wings 
and  tail  of  a dragon. 

Dragon-plant.— See  Dracontium. 

Dragon’s-blood,  drag'unz-blud,  a.  The  indu- 
rated drops  from  the  cut  wood  of  the  tree  Ptero- 
carpus  druca,  or  from  the  fruit  of  Calamus  draca 
▼crus. 

Drag  on’s- head,  drag'unz-hed,  a— See  Dracoce- 
phalum.  Dragon' a- head  and  tail,  in  Astronomy, 
are  the  nodes  of  the  planets,  or  the  two  points  in 
which  the  orbits  of  the  planets  intersect  the 
ecliptic. 

Dragoon,  dra-goon',  a.  (dragon,  Fr.  from  the  Latin 
draconariua,  the  bearer  of  a standard  on  which 
was  the  figure  of  a dragon.)  A cavalry  soldier 
trained  and  armed  to  act  on  foot  or  horseback  as 
emergencies  may  require.  In  Britain  there  are 
two  species  of  troops  denominated  drogoona, — viz., 
dragoons  simply,  and  dragoon -guards ; the  differ- 
ence between  which  is,  that  the  accoutrements  of 
the  latter  are  rather  heavier  than  the  former ; — 
v.  a.  to  persecute  by  abandoning  a place  to  the 
rage  of  soldiers ; to  enslave  or  reduce  to  subjection 
by  soldiers;  to  harass;  to  persecute;  to  compel 
to  submit  by  violent  measures ; to  force. 

Dragoohade,  drag- i7- node',  a.  The  abandoning 
of  a place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers. 

Dkail. — See  Trail  and  Draggle. 

Drain,  drone,  e.  a.  ( dreknigean.  Sax.)  To  filter, 
to  cause  to  pass  through  some  porous  substance ; 
to  empty  or  dear  of  liqoor,  by  cansing  the  liqnor 
to  drop  or  run  off  slowly ; to  make  dry ; to  ex- 
haust of  water  or  other  liquor  by  causing  it  to  flow 
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off  in  channels  or  through  porous  substances ; to 
empty;  to  exhaust ; to  draw  off  gradually; — v.  n. 
to  how  off  gradually,  to  be  emptied  of  liquor  by 
flowing  or  dropping,  is,  ‘let  the  vessel  stand  and 
drain,  let  the  cloth  hang  and  drain;' — s.  a channel 
through  which  water  or  other  liquid  flows  off, 
particularly  a trend)  or  ditch  to  convey  water 
from  wet  land;  a water-course ; a sewer;  a sink, 
j'  Drain-traps , contrivances  to  prevent  the  escape 

J of  foul  air  from  drains,  but  to  allow  the  passage 
of  water  into  them. 

Drainable,  dra'na-  bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  drained. 

Drainage,  dra'nij,  ».  A draining;  a gradual 
flowing  off  of  any  liquid. 

Draining,  dra'ning,  s.  The  process  or  act  of 
making  drains  in  bmd,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  the  water. 

Drake,  drake,  s.  ( enterich , Gr.  andrlk,  Dan.)  The 
male  of  the  dock  kind ; a small  piece  of  artillery ; 
the  drake-fly. 

Dram,  dram,  s.  A small  quantity ; as  much  spt- 
( rituous  liquor  as  is  drunk  at  once;  spirit;  distilled 
l liquor; — r. n.  to  drink  drains;  to  indulge  in  the 

use  of  ardent  spirits. — A vulgar  term. 

Drama,  dra'ma,  or  dnun'ma,  t.  (Greek.)  A poem 
I or  composition  representing  a picture  of  human 
life,  and  accommodated  to  action ; the  principal 
i species  of  the  drama  arc  tragedy  and  comedy; 
inferior  species  are  tragi -comedy,  opera,  &c. 

Dramatic,  dra-mat'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to  the 

Dramatical,  dra-mat'e-kal,)  drama;  represented 
by  action ; theatrical ; not  narrative. 

Dramatically,  dra-mat'e-kal-le,  ad.  By  repre- 
i sentation ; in  tbo  manner  of  the  drama. 

Dramatist,  dram'ma-tist,  s.  The  author  of  a 
dramatic  composition ; a writer  of  plays. 

, Dramatize,  dram'ma-tize,  v.  a.  To  compose  in 
I the  form  of  the  drama,  or  to  give  to  a composition  | 
the  form  of  a play. 

Dramaturgy,  dra-ma-tur'je,  *.  (drama,  and  ergon, 
work,  Gr.)  Tlie  science  or  art  of  dramatic  poetry 
I and  representation. 

, Dram  drinker,  dram'dringk-or,  t.  One  who  is  in 
I the  habit  of  drinking  distilled  spirits. 

Drank.  Past  and  past  pari,  of  Drink. 

Draparnaldia,  dra-pdr-nal'de-a,  a.  (in  honour  of 
M.  Draparnaud,  a French  botanist.)  A genus  of 
Algw:  Order,  Confervaceas. 

Drape,  drape,  v.  a.  ( draper , Fr.)  To  make  cloth ; 
to  barter. — Obsolete. 

Draper,  dra'pur,  s.  ( drapier , Fr.)  One  who  sells 
cloth ; a dealer  in  cloths. 

Drapery,  dra'pur-e,  s.  (riroperie,  Fr.)  Cloth  - 
work;  the  trade  of  making  cloth;  cloth;  stuffs 
of  wool.  In  Sculpture  and  Painting,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  clothing  or  dress  of  human  figures; 
also,  tapestry,  hangings,  curtains,  &c. 

Drafet,  dra'pet,  a.  Cloth ; coverlet. — Obsolete. 

Thence  she  them  brought  into  a stately  hall, 

Wherein  were  many  tablet  fair  ditpred. 

And  ready  (light  with  drav<U  f .u-tivaJ, 

Against  the  viand  should  be  ministered  — Fpenser. 

Drapetib,  drm-pe'tis,  t.  (Greek,  a fugitive.)  A 
genus  of  Dipterous  insects : Family,  Tanysoma. 
it  Drabscs,  dras'sus,  t.  (drasso,  I catch  or  cling  to, 

I Gr.)  A genua  of  Spiders : Family,  Pulmonari*. 
j Drastic,  dras'tik,  a.  (drastikos,  effective,  Gr.) 

I Powerful.  In  Materia  Medica,  a term  applied  to 
I medicines  which  are  rapid  and  powerful  in  their 

operations. 
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Draught,  draft.  $.  The  art  of  drawing;  the  qua- 
lity of  being  drawn  ; the  drawing  of  liquor  into 
the  mouth  and  throat ; the  act  of  drinking ; the 
anantity  of  liquor  drunk  at  once ; the  act  of  de- 
lineating, or  that  which  is  delineated;  a repre- 
sentation by  lines,  as  the  figure  of  a house,  a 
machine,  a fort,  &c.,  described  on  paper;  repre- 
sentation by  picture ; figure  painted,  or  drawn  by 
the  pencil ; the  act  of  drawing  a net ; a sweeping 
for  fiah ; tliat  which  is  taken  by  sweeping  with  a 
net : the  drawing  or  bending  of  a bow ; the  act 
of  shooting  with  a bow  and  arrow ; the  act  of 
drawing  men  from  a military  band,  army,  or  post,  | 
also,  the  forces  drawn;  a detachment; — (draft 
is  more  generally  used  for  the  last  three  senses :)  | 
— a sink  or  drain ; the  depth  of  water  necessary 
to  float  a ship,  or  the  depth  a ship  sinks  in  water, 
especially  wbon  laden,  as  * a ship  of  twelve  feet 
draught;'  a small  allowance  on  weighable  goods, 
made  by  the  crown  to  the  importer,  or  by  the 
seller  to  the  buyer,  to  insure  full  weight ; a sud- 
den attack  or  drawing  on  an  enemy ; a writing 
composed ; an  order  for  the  payment  of  money ; 
a bill  of  exchange;— (for  the  last  sense,  see  Draft;) 

— v.  a.  to  draw  out ; to  call  forth. — See  Draft. 

In  Medicine,  a liquid  form,  differing  only  in  quan- 
tity from  a mixture.  It  is  generally  taken  at 
onoe,  and  should  not  exceed  ft  3 jus. 

DnaUGHTHOOKB,  draft 'hooks,  a.  Largo  books  of 
iron  fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a cannon  carriage,  two 
on  each  side,  one  near  the  trunnion  hole,  and  the  ! 
other  at  the  train,  used  in  drawing  the  gun  back- 
ward and  forward  by  means  of  drattghtropes. 

DRAUGirrnoKSE,  dralVhawrs,  s.  A horee  used  in 
drawing  a plough,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a saddle-horse. 

Draughthousb,  drafVhows,  a.  A house  for  the 
reception  of  filth  or  waste  matter. 

Dualghtox,  draft  oks,  s.  An  ox  employed  in  ! 
drawing. 

Draughts,  drafts,  «.  A kind  of  game  resembling 
chess. 

Draughtsman,  draftsman,  s.  A man  who  draws  ( 
writings  or  designs,  or  one  who  is  skilled  in  such 
drawings. 

Dravb.  Past  of  Drive.— Drew  is  now  naed. 

Draw,  draw,  v.  a.  (dragon.  Sax.)  Past  Drew, 
past  part  Drawn.  To  pull  along;  to  haul;  to 
cause  to  more  forward  by  force  applied  in  advance 
of  the  thing  moved,  or  at  the  forend,  as  by  a rope 
or  chain;  to  pull  out,  As  to  draw  a sword  or 
dagger  from  its  sheath ; to  unsheath — hence,  to 
draw  the  sword,  is  to  wage  war;  to  bring  by 
compulsion;  to  canse  to  come;  to  pull  up  or  out; 
to  raiso  from  any  depth,  as  to  draw  water  from 
a well ; to  suck ; to  attract;  to  cause  to  move  or 
tend  toward  itself,  as  a magnet  or  olher  attract- 
ing body  is  said  to  draw ; to  cause  to  turn 
toward  itself ; to  engage,  as  a beauty  or  a popu- 
lar speaker  draws  the  eyes  of  an  assembly,  or 
draws  their  attention ; to  inhale;  to  take  air  into 
the  lungs;  to  pull  or  take  from  a spit,  as  a 
piece  of  meat ; to  take  from  a cask  or  vat ; to 
cans©  or  to  suffer  a liquid  to  run  out ; to  take  a 
liquid  from  the  body;  to  let  out;  to  take  from 
an  oven  ; to  cause  to  slide,  as  a curtain,  either  in 
closing  or  unclosing ; to  open  or  unclose  and  dis- 
cover, or  to  close  and  conceal ; to  extract,  as  to  1 
draw  spirit  from  grain  or  juke ; to  produce ; to  ! 
bring,  as  an  ageut  or  efficient  canse;  to  move 
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gradually  or  slowly ; to  extend ; to  lengthen ; to 
extend  in  length ; to  utter  in  a lingering  manner, 
as  to  draw  a groan;  to  run  or  extend,  by  mark- 
ing or  forming ; to  represent  by  lines  drawn  on  a 
plain  surface ; to  form  a picture  or  image;  to  de- 
scribe ; to  represent  by  words;  to  represent  in 
fancy ; to  image  in  the  mind  ; to  derive ; to  have 
or  receive  from  some  source,  cause,  or  donor ; to 
deduce;  to  allure;  to  entice;  to  lead  by  persua- 
sion or  moral  influence ; to  excite  to  motion ; to 
lead,  as  a motive;  to  induce  to  move;  to  induce; 
to  persuade;  to  attract  toward ; to  win;  to  gain; 
to  receive  or  take,  as  from  a fund ; to  bear ; to 
produce;  to  extort;  to  force  out;  to  wrest;  to 
distort,  as  to  draw  the  Scriptures  to  one's  fancy ; 
i to  compose;  to  write  in  dne  form;  to  form  in 
writing,  as  to  draw  a bill  of  exchange ; to  take 
out  of  a box  or  wheel,  as  tickets  in  a lottery ; to 
receive  or  gain  by  drawing;  to  extend ; to  stretch, 
ns  to  draw  wire ; to  sink  into  the  water,  or  to 
require  a certain  depth  of  water  for  floating ; to 
bend,  as  to  draw  the  bow;  to  eviscerate  or 
pull  out  the  bowels;  to  withdraw ;— (obsolete  in 
the  last  sense;) 

Go.  wa*h  thv  (tact,  and  draw  thjr  action  : come,  Uiou 
must  not  b«  in  this  humour  with  roe.— i>hak*. 

to  draw  back,  to  receive  back,  as  duties  on  goods 
for  exportation ; to  draw  in,  to  collect ; to  apply 
to  any  purpose  by  violence;  to  contract;  to  pull 
to  a smaller  compass;  to  pull  back;  to  entice, 
alhire,  or  inveigle,  as  to  draw  in  others  to  sup- 
port a measure;  to  draw  off,  to  draw  from  or 
away,  also,  to  withdraw;  to  abstract,  as  to  drttw 
off  the  mind  from  vain  amusements ; to  draw  or 
take  from  ; to  cause  to  flow  from,  as  to  draw  off 
wine  or  cider  from  a vessel;  to  extract  by  distil- 
lation; to  draw  on,  to  allure;  to  entice;  to  per- 
suade or  cause  to  follow ; to  occasion ; to  invite ; 
to  bring  on ; to  cause ; to  draw  over,  to  raise,  or 
cause  to  come  over,  as  in  a still ; to  persuade  or 
induce  to  revolt  from  an  opposing  party,  and  to 
join  ooe’s  own  party;  to  draw  out,  to  lengthen; 
to  stretch  by  force ; to  extend ; to  beat  or  ham- 
mer out;  to  extend  or  spread  by  beating,  ns  a 
metal;  to  lengthen  in  time;  to  protract;  to  cause 
to  continue  ; to  cause  to  issue  forth ; to  draw  off, 
as  liquor  from  a cask ; to  extract,  as  the  spirit  of 
a substance ; to  bring  forth;  to  pump  out,  by 
questioning  or  address ; to  cause  to  be  declared, 
or  brought  to  light,  as  to  draw  out  farts  from  a 
witness ; to  induce  by  motive ; to  call  forth ; to 
detach;  to  separate  from  the  main  body;  to  range 
in  battle ; to  array  in  a line ; to  draw  together,  to 
collect  or  be  collected ; to  draw  up,  to  raise ; to 
lift;  to  elovate;  to  form  in  order  of  battle;  to 
array;  to  compose  in  due  form,  as  a writing;  to 
form  in  writing,  as  to  draw  up  a deed — to  draw 
up  a paper ; — v.  n.  to  pull ; to  exert  strength  in 
drawing;  to  act  as  a weight ; to  shrink ; to  con- 
tract into  a smaller  compass;  to  move;  to  advance; 
to  be  filled  or  inflated  with  wind,  so  as  to  press 
on  and  advance  a ship  in  her  course,  as  ‘the  sails 
drwo ; to  unsheathe  a sword;  to  use  or  practise 
the  art  of  delineating  figures;  to  collect  the  mat- 
ter of  an  nicer  or  ahsceas  ; to  cause  to  suppurate; 
to  excite  to  inflammation,  maturation,  and  dis- 
charge, as  ‘ an  epispnsticf/rairs  well to  draw  back, 
to  retire;  to  move  back;  to  withdraw;  to  renounce 
the  faith;  to  apostatize;  to  draw  near  or  nigh,  to 
approach ; to  come  near;  to  draw  off,  to  retire ; 


to  retreat,  as  * the  company  drew  off  by  degrees  ;* 
to  druw  on,  to  udvauce;  to  approach,  as  ‘the  day 
draws  oti to  gain  on  ; to  approach  in  pursuit ; 
to  demand  payment  by  an  order  or  bill,  callod  a 
draft ; to  draw  up,  to  form  in  regular  order ; — #. 
the  act  of  drawing ; the  lot  or  chance  drawn. 
JJraw-geer,  any  harness  belonging  to  cart-horses, 
for  drawing  a waggon  or  other  carriage.  Draw- 
latches,  an  old  term  for  thieves  and  robbers. 

Draw  able,  draw'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  drawn. 

Drawback,  draw'buk,  s.  Money,  or  an  amount 
paid  back  or  remitted.  In  Commerce,  a term 
used  in  reference  to  those  duties  of  customs  or 
excise  which  arc  repaid  by  the  British  Government 
on  the  exportation  of  the  commodities  on  which 
they  were  levied.  This  repayment  is  made  to 
enable  the  exporter  to  sell  his  goods  in  the  foreign 
market  unburdened  with  duties. 

Drawbridge,  draw'brij,  a.  A bridge  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  drawn  up  or  let  down  to  admit 
or  hinder  communication ; the  drawbridges  of 
docks,  &c.,  are  usually  drawn  aside  horizontally, 
rather  than  up  tuid  down. 

Drawer,  draw'ur,  t.  One  who  draws  or  pulls; 
one  who  takes  water  from  a well ; one  who  draws 
liquors  from  a cask;  that  which  draws  or  attracts, 
or  hss  the  power  of  attraction ; a sliding-bex  in  a 
case  or  table,  which  is  drawn  at  pleasure.  Draw- 
ers, in  the  plnral,  a close  under-garment  w orn  on 
the  lower  limbs.  Drawer  and  Drawee,  in  the 
law  of  bills  of  exchange,  the  former  is  the  per- 
son from  whom  the  direction  to  pay  emanates 2 
the  latter  is  the  person  whom  he  directs  to  pay, 
or  on  whom  he  draws.  The  expression  drawee  is 
correctly  applicable  only  between  drawing  and  ac- 
ceptance. The  drawer’s  name  must  appear  upon 
the  bill,  either  in  the  body  of  it  or  at  the  end ; 
and  his  liability  as  a party  to  the  bill  is  completed 
by  delivery  to  a payco.  A drawer,  like  an  accep- 
tor, is  responsible  for  what  Bums  may  be  filled  into 
blanks  in  stamps  to  which  he  puts  his  name.  A 
drawer  against  whom  recourse  is  to  be  preserved, 
ought  to  have  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment. In  accommodation  bills,  notice  is  not 
requisite,  and  a drawer  may,  by  his  own  net,  dis- 
pense with  notice,  as  where  he  lias  said  he  will 
call  on  the  acceptor,  and  see  if  a bill  has  been  paid. 
(Chipsen  v.  Knellcr,  4 Camp.  286.)  The  drawer 
is  liable  to  a person  paying  supra  protest. — Cyc. 
of  Commerce. 

Drawing,  draw'ing,  s.  The  act  of  polling,  haul- 
ing, or  attracting;  the  art  of  justly  represent- 
ing the  appearances  of  objects,  upon  paper  or  any 
plain  surface,  by  means  of  lines  and  shadows 
formed  with  certain  colouring  materials  adapted 
for  that  purpose,  as  black-lead  pencils,  crayons, 
and  chalks.  Among  Sportsmen,  beating  tho 
bushes,  die.,  after  a fox.  Drawing  amiss  is 
when  the  hounds  hit  the  scent  of  their  chase 
contrary,  that  is,  up  the  wind  instead  of  down. 
Drawing  on  the  slot  is  when  the  hounds,  having 
touched  the  scent,  drew  till  they  hit  on  it  again. 

! Dkawingmabtkk,  draw "ing-mas  tur,  i.  Oue  who 
teaches  the  art  of  drawing. 

Drawingroom,  draw'ing-room,  a.  A room  ap- 
propriated for  the  reception  of  compauy ; a room 
in  which  distinguished  personages  hold  levees,  or 
private  persons  receive  parties;  the  company  as- 
sembled in  a drawingroom. 

Drawl,  drawl,  v.  «.  {druaim,  I Huger,  Dut.)  To 
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utter  words  in  a slow,  lengthened  tone; — v.  n.  to 
speak  with  slow  utterance ; — t.  a lengthened  ut- 
terance of  the  voice. 

Drawn.  Pott  part,  of  the  verb  To  draw. 

Drawn-battle,  drawn-bat'tl,  i.  A battle  from 
which  the  combatants  withdraw,  without  either 
party  gaining  the  victory. 

Drawnkt,  draw 'net,  «.  A net  for  catching  the 
larger  sorts  of  fowls,  made  of  packthread,  with 
wide  meshes. 

Draw-plate,  draw 'plate,  *.  A steel  plate,  having 
a gradation  of  conical  holes,  through  which  wires 
are  drawn  to  be  minced  and  elongated. 

Drawwell,  draw'wel,  #.  A deep  well,  from  which 
water  is  drawn  by  a long  cord  or  pole. 

Drat,  dray,  ) r.  (drc»7,  Sax.)  A low  cart 

Draycakt,  draTcdrt,)  or  carriage  on  wheels,  drawn 
by  a horse;  a sled.  A term  among  Sportsmen  to 
denote  squirrels’  nests  on  the  tope  of  trees.  Dray- 
hori re,  a horse  used  for  drawing  a dray.  Drayman, 
a man  who  attends  a dray.  Draypb vgk,  a par- 
ticular kind  of  plough. 

Drazel,  draz'zl,  *.  A dirty  woman;  a slut 

Dread,  dred,  s.  (dried,  Sax.)  Great  fear,  or  ap- 
prehension of  evil  or  danger;  awe;  fear  united 
with  respect ; terror ; the  cause  of  fear ; the  per- 
son or  the  thing  dreaded ; — o.  exciting  great  fear 
or  apprehension ; terrible;  frightful;  awful;  vene- 
rable in  the  highest  degree ; — v.  a.  to  fear  in  an 
excessive  degree ; — e.  n.  to  be  in  gTeat  fear. 

Drbadable,  dred'a-bl,  a.  That  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Dreader,  dred'ur,  r.  One  that  fears  or  lives  in 
fear. 

Dreadful,  dnd'fM,  a.  Impressing  great  fear; 
terrible;  formidable;  awfnl;  venerable;  full  of 
fear. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Dreadful  of  danger  that  might  him  betide.— Bpenttr. 

Dreadfully,  dred'ful-le,  ad.  Terribly;  in  a 
manner  to  be  dreaded. 

Dreadfulness,  dred'ftfl-nes,  i.  Terribleness; 
tbs  quality  of  being  dreadful ; frightfulness. 

Dread  LESS,  dredles,  a.  Fearless;  bold;  not  In- 
timidated; undaunted;  free  from  fear  or  terror ; 
intrepid. 

Dbkadlessness,  dred'lee-nes,  *.  Fearlessness; 
undaunted  ness  ; freedom  from  fear  or  terror ; 
boldness. 

Dream,  dreme,  #.  (droom,  Dut)  The  thooght  or 
series  of  thoughts  of  a person  in  sleep ; a phantasm 
of  sleep ; an  idle  fancy;  a wild  conceit;  a ground- 
less suspicion ; — v.  n.  (drootnen,  Dut.)  to  have 
ideas  or  images  in  the  mind  in  the  state  of  sleep ; 
to  think ; to  imagine ; to  think  idly ; to  be  slug- 
gish ; to  waste  time  in  vain  thoughts ; — 9.  a.  to 
see  in  a dream. 

Dreamer,  dre'mur,  t.  One  who  dreams;  a fanci- 
ful person ; a visionary ; one  who  forms  or  enter- 
tains vain  schemes ; one  lost  in  wild  imagination ; 
a sluggard ; an  idler. 

Dreamful,  dreme'ful  a.  Full  of  dreams. 

Dreaminolt,  dre'ming-le,  ad.  Sluggishly;  negli- 
gently. 

Dreamless,  dremelea,  a.  Free  from  dreams. 

Dreamt,  dreme'e,  o.  Full  of  dreams. 

Drear,  drere,  a.  (dreorig,  Sax.)  Mournful ; dis- 
mal; gloomy  with  solitude; — s.  dread;  dismal- 
nesa. — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

The  W-fac’d  owl.  death's  dreadful  messenger ; 

The  hoarse  night  raven,  trump  of  dolcftd  drear. 


Drkarihkad,  dre're-hed,  s.  Horror;  dismalness. 
— Obsolete. 

She  grew  to  hideous  shape  of  drearOxad, 

Pined  with  grief  of  folly  Late  rtpenU-d.— Spenser. 

DRF.ARILY,  dre're-le,  ad.  Gloomily ; dismally. 

Dreakimknt,  dre're-ment,  t.  Dismaluess;  melan- 
choly; horror. — Obsolete. 

1 teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  doleful  drtarimenL — .SytnMr. 

Dreabikem,  dn:' re-net,  «.  Ditmtlnet.;  gloom/ 
solitude. 

Drkart,  dre're,  a.  (tfrwn^,  Sax.)  Dismal; 
gloomy;  sorrowful;  distressing. 

Dredok,  dredj,  #.  {dregty  Fr.)  A dragnet  for  taking 
oysters,  &c. ; a mixture  of  oats  and  barley  sown 
together; — v.  a.  to  take,  catch,  or  gather  with  a 
dredge ; to  sprinkle  flour  on  roast-meat. 

Dbedoer,  dred  jut,  s.  One  who  fishes  with  a 
dredge;  also,  a utensil  for  scattering  flour  on 
meat  while  roasting. 

Dredging,  dred'jing,  9.  The  act  of  collecting 
shells,  &C-,  whether  for  food  or  as  natural  curi- 
osities, from  the  bottom  of  the  see,  a lake,  or 
river,  by  means  of  a dredging-net ; the  act  of  rais- 
ing the  mud  from  the  bottom  of  a river,  for  the 
purpose  of  deepening  it,  by  means  of  a machine 
called  a dredging-machine. 

Dredoino- box,  dred'jing-boka,  a.  A box  used 
for  dredging  meat. 

Dkkdginq-machinr,  dred'jing-ma-sbeen',  9.  An 
engine  used  to  take  up  mod  or  gravel  from  the 
bottom  of  rivers,  docks,  Ac. 

Dree,  dre,  «.  a.  (drtah,  Sax.)  To  suffer. — Ob- 
solete. 

Dreooinbsb,  dreg'ge-nes,  9.  Fulness  of  dregs  or 
lees;  foulness;  feculence. 

Dreooish,  dreg'gish,  o.  Full  of  dregs ; foul  with 
lees;  feculent. 

Drkoo t,  dreg'ge,  a.  Containing  dregs  or  lees; 
consisting  of  dregs ; foul ; muddy  ; feculent. 

Dregs,  dregs,  s.  pL  ( dragg , Swed.)  The  sediment 
of  liquors;  lees;  grouuds;  feculence;  any  foreign 
matter  of  liquors  that  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel;  waste  or  worthless  matter;  dross;  sweep- 
ings; refuse. 

Debit,)  dre'it,  f.  An  old  law  term,  signifying  a 

Driet,)  double  right,  that  is,  jus  pottetsionit  el 
jut  dominiy  the  right  of  possession  and  right  of 
lordship. 

Drench,  drenah,  t*.  a.  (drmcean,  Sax.)  To  wet 
thoroughly ; to  soak ; to  fill  or  cover  with  water 
or  other  liquid ; to  saturate  with  drink ; to  purge 
violently ; — 1.  a draught ; a swill ; also,  a portion 
of  medicine  to  purge  a beast,  particularly  a horse. 

Drencher,  dren'shur,  9.  One  who  wet*  or  steeps; 
one  who  gives  a drench  to  a beast. 

Drencher,  drensh'ea,)  9.  An  old  law  term  for 

Drenoea,  dren'jea,  ) such  tenants  as  were  put 
out  of  their  estates  at  the  Conquest,  and  after- 
wards restored  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

Drenoaob,  dren'gaje,  s.  The  name  of  the  tenure 
by  which  the  Drenches  held  their  lands. 

Drbpanr,  dre'pa-ne,  a.  (drepanou,  a sickle,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  fishes,  the  pectoral  wings  of  which  are 
excessively  long  and  falcate;  in  other  respects  the 
species  resemble  Scatophagus,  but  the  dorsal  fins 
have  more  scales;  the  tail  is  truncate:  Family, 
ChsBtodonidae. 

Dbkfanocarfdb,  dre-pa-no  kdr'pus,  t.  ( drepanon, 
a sickle,  and  karpot,  a fruit,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
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the  form  of  the  pods,  which  are  falcate.)  A genua 
of  Leguminous  shrubs,  with  terminal  panicles  of 
flowers : Suborder,  Papilionace.T. 

' Drepanophtllum,  dre-pa-no-finum,  t.  ( drepa - 
non,  a sickle,  and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Or.  in  reference 
to  the  ahape  of  the  leaves.)  A genua  of  Uro-moaa 
plants:  Order,  Brvacea*. 

Dress,  dres,  r.  cl  (dresser,  Fr.)  Past  and  past 
part  Dressed  or  Dreat.  To  clothe;  to  invest  with 
; clothes;  to  adorn;  to  deck;  to  embellish;  to  fur- 
nish ; to  put  in  good  order,  as  a wounded  limb ; 
to  cleanse  a wound,  and  to  apply  medicaments ; 
to  adjust ; to  put  in  good  order,  as,  ‘ to  dress  the 
beds  of  a garden  ;*  to  prepare,  in  a general  sense ; 
to  pat  in  the  condition  desired ; to  make  suitable 
or  fit ; to  curry,  rub,  and  comb ; to  pat  the  body 
in  order,  or  in  a suitable  condition ; to  dress  uj>, 
to  clothe  pompoualy  or  elegantly; — v.  n.  to  arrange 
in  a line;  to  pay  particular  regard  to  dress  or 
raiment ; — s.  that  which  is  used  as  the  covering 
or  ornament  of  the  body;  clothe* ; garments; 
habit ; a suit  of  clothes ; splendid  clothes ; habit 
of  ceremony;  skill  in  adjusting  dress,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  wearing  elegant  clothing,  as,  ‘ men  of 
dress.' 

Drearer,  drea'inr,  i.  One  who  dresses ; one  em- 
| ployed  in  putting  on  the  clothes  and  adorning  the 

i person  of  another;  one  employed  in  regulating, 

trimming,  or  adjusting  anything;  a person  em- 
ployed in  a weaving  factory  to  dress  warps; — 
(dressoir,  Fr.)  a sideboard;  a table  or  bench  on 
which  meat  and  other  things  are  dressed  or  pre- 
pared for  use.  Dressers,  in  Military  language, 
are  those  men  who  take  up  direct  or  relative  points, 
by  which  a corps  is  enabled  to  form  a regular  con- 
tinuity of  front. 

Debasing,  dressing,  t.  Raiment ; attire ; that 
which  is  used  as  an  application  to  a wound  or  sore ; 
that  which  ia  used  in  preparing  land  for  a crop ; 
j manure  spread  over  land;  gum,  starch,  or  flour- 
| paste,  used  in  stiffening  or  preparing  linen  or  cot- 
ton fabrics,  or  in  preparing  the  warp  of  webs,  so 
as  to  strengthen  and  render  it  fit  for  weaving;  in 
mlgar  language,  correction ; a flogging  or  beating. 

! Among  Typefounders,  a process  by  which  they  fit 
the  letters  that  have  been  cast  for  the  use  of  the 
compositor,  by  scraping,  bearding,  &c. 

Dressing  room,  dres'sing-room,  i.  An  apartment 
appropriated  for  dressing  the  person. 

Dressings,  dressings,  s. pi  In  Joinery,  a term 
applied  to  the  architraves  or  other  appendages  of 
apertures ; also,  all  kinds  of  mouldings  beyond  the 
naked  walla  or  oeilings  are  called  by  the  general 
name  of  dressings. 

i Dressmaker,  dres  'may- -kur,  t.  A maker  of  gowns 
j or  similar  garments ; a raantnamaker. 

Dresst,  drea'se,  a.  Showy  in  dress;  affecting 
great  taste  and  elegance  in  dress. 

Dreat.  Past  part  of  Dressed. 

Drecl,  drtfl,  r.  «.  To  emit  saliva ; to  suffer  saliva 
to  issue  aud  flow  down  from  the  mouth. 

Drib,  drib,  v.  a.  (contracted  from  dribble.)  To  crop 
| or  cut  off ; to  defalcate ; — s.  a drop. — Obsolete  as 
a substantive. 

Do  not,  I pray  thee,  paper  stain 
With  rhymea  retail'd  In  dribbt.—SxcifL 

Dribble,  drib'bl,  r.  n.  To  fall  in  drops;  to  fall 
) weakly  and  slowly  ; to  proceed  slowly ; to  slaver 
as  a child  or  an  idiot; — v.  a.  to  throw  down  in 
drops. 


Dribblet,  driblet,  t.  ( rkib , Welsh.)  A small 
piece  or  part ; a small  sum  ; odd  money  in  a 
sum. 

Dribbling,  drib'Ming,  s.  A falling  in  drops. 

Dried.  Past  part,  of  Dry. 

Drier,  dri'ur,  s.  That  which  has  the  quality  of 
drying ; that  which  may  expel  or  absorb  moisture; 
a desiccative. 

Drift,  drift,  s.  (Danish.)  That  which  is  driven  by 
wind  or  water ; a heap  of  any  matter  driven  to- 
gether; a driving;  a force  impelling  or  urging 
forward;  impulse;  overbearing  power  or  inflocnoe; 
course  of  anything;  tendency;  aim  ; main  force; 
anything  driven  by  force ; a shower ; a number  of 
things  driven  at  once.  In  Navigation,  the  angle 
which  the  line  of  a ship’s  motion  mskes  with  the 
nearest  meridian,  when  she  drives  with  her  side 
to  the  wind  and  waves,  and  is  not  governed  by  the 
helm ; also,  the  distance  which  the  ship  drives  on 
that  line  in  a storm.  The  drift  of  a current  is  its 
angle  and  velocity.  In  Geology,  one  of  the  terms 
given  to  the  Deluvial  formation. — See  Deluvium. 

In  Architecture,  ( drifan.  Sax.)  a term  applied  to 
the  horizontal  force  which  an  arch  exerts  with  a 
tendency  to  overset  the  piers.  In  Mining,  a passage 
cut  out  under  the  earth  between  shaft  and  shaft, 
or  turn  and  turn ; or  a passage  wrought  under 
the  earth  to  the  end  of  a meer  of  ground,  or  part 
of  a meer ; — v.  n.  to  accumulate  in  heaps  by  the 
force  of  wind ; to  be  drivea  into  heaps ; to  float 
or  be  driven  along  by  a current  of  water; — *.  a, 
to  drive  into  heaps ; to  urge  along. 

Drifts  AIL,  drift 'sale,  i.  In  Navigation,  a sail  used 
under  water,  veered  out  right  a-head  by  sheets, 
as  other  sails  are.  It  serves  to  keep  the  ship’s 
head  right  upon  the  sea  in  a storm,  aud  to  hinder 
her  driving  too  fast  in  a current. 

Driftway,  drift'way,  s.  A common  road  for 
driving  cattle. 

DaiFTWlND,  drift'wind,  #.  A driving  wind;  a j 
wind  that  drivea  things  into  heap®. 

Drill,  dril,  v.  a.  (drillcn,  Dut.  thirlian , Sax.)  To  I 
pierce  with  a drill;  to  perforate  by  turning  a sharp-  ! 
pointed  instrument  of  a particular  form ; to  bore  ; 
and  make  a hole  by  turning  an  instrument ; to 
entice ; to  draw  on ; to  amuse  and  put  off ; to 
draw  on  from  step  to  step; — (vnlgar  in  the  last 
four  senses;) — to  draw  through ; to  drain.  In  a 
Military  sense,  to  teach  and  train  raw  soldiers  to 
their  duty  by  frequent  exercise.  In  Husbandry, 
to  sow  grain  in  rows,  drills,  or  channels ; — r.  ». 
to  flow  gently  or  slowly;  to  sow  in  drills;  to  mus- 
ter for  exercise  ; — s.  an  ape  or  baboon ; the  act  of 
training  soldiers  to  their  duty;  a small  Btream, 
now  termed  a rill  In  Husbandry,  a row  of  grain, 
sowed  by  a drill-plough.  In  Mechanics,  a small 
steel  instrument  for  making  holes  in  metals  or  other 
hard  substances.  Drills  are  of  various  sizes,  and 
are  chiefly  used  by  smiths  and  turners.  A very 
rapid  action  ia  communicated  to  the  drill  by  means 
of  a bow  and  string,  called  a drillbow.  Drill- 
box,  the  box  in  a drill-machine  wliich  contains 
the  soedi 

Drill-harrow,  dril-hdr'ro,  s.  A small  barrow 
nsed  in  drill -husbandry,  to  be  used  between  the 
drills  or  rows  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  weeds, 
pulverizing  the  earth  between  the  plants,  &c. 

Drill-husbandry,  dril-huz'bnn-dre,  a.  The  prac- 
tice of  sowing  in  drills  by  a machine. 

Drilling,  dril  ling,  h A coar&e  linen  or  ^tton 
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cloth  nsed  for  tronsers;  also,  the  act  of  boring 
, email  holes  by  mean*  of  a drill. 

Drill-plough,  dril'plow,  $.  A plough  for  making 
channels  in  the  ground,  and  letting  the  aeed  into 
them,  eo  that  it  comes  up  in  rows  ut  regular  dis- 
tances from  each  other. 

Drilus,  dri'lus,  s.  ( drilos , an  earth-worm,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the 
family  Sp  tricornes : Section,  MalncodermL 

Drimia,  drim'e-a,  a.  (c Irimys,  caustic,  Gr.  on  account 
of  the  roots  being  so  very  acrid  as  to  cause  inflam- 
mation when  put  to  the  skin.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope:  Order,  Liliacetc. 

Drimys,  dri'mia,  s.  (Greek,  acrid,  in  reference  to 
the  taste  of  the  bark.)  A genus  of  evergreen 
trees,  with  acrid  aromatic  bark,  and  axillary  and 
terminal  flowers:  Order,  Magnoliacem. 

Diuhtbi’KRMUm,  drira-e-sper'mum,  s.  {drimys  and 
sperma,  a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 

1 Aquilariaceir. 

Drink,  dringk,  v.  n.  (drincan,  drican , drycian. 
Sax.)  Past  and  past  jxirL  Drank  or  Drnnk.  To 
swallow  liquor,  for  quenching  thirst  or  other  pur- 
! poses;  to  Like  spirituous  liquors  to  excess;  to  be 
an  habitual  drunkard;  to  feast;  to  be  entertained 
with  liquors;  to  drink  to , to  salute  in  drinking; 
to  invito  to  drink  by  drinking  first;  to  wish  well 
to  in  the  act  of  taking  the  cup ; — r.  a.  to  swallow, 
applied  to  liquids;  to  suck  in;  to  absorb ; to  im- 
bibe; to  take  in  by  any  inlet;  to  hear;  to  see;  as, 
I drinfc  delicious  poison  from  tby  eye.— Pope, 
to  take  in  air;  to  inhale;  to  drink  down,  to  act 
on  by  drinking ; to  reduce  or  subdue ; to  drink  off, 
to  drink  tbe  whole  at  a draught;  to  dritde  m,  to 
absorb;  to  take  or  receive  into  any  inlet;  to  drink 
up,  to  drink  tbe  whole ; to  drink  health , or  to  the 
health , a customary  civility  in  which  a person,  at 
taking  a glass  or  cup,  expresses  his  respect  or  kind 
wishes  for  another ; — i.  liquor  to  be  swallowed ; 
any  fluid  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach  for  quench- 
ing thirst,  or  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Drinkable,  dringk '-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  drunk; 
fit  or  suitable  for  drink;  potable; — s.  a liquor 
that  may  be  drunk. 

Drink  aiilenesb,  dringk'a-bl-nes,  $.  State  of  being 
drinkable. 

Drinker,  dringk'nr,  s.  One  who  drinks;  one  who 
practises  drinking  spirituous  liquors  to  excess ; a 
drunkard ; a tippler. 

Drinking,  dringk'ing,  i.  The  act  of  swallowing 
liquors,  or  of  absorbing ; the  practice  of  drinking 
i to  excess.  Itrinking-horn,  a cup  made  from  the 
horn  of  a bullock  or  other  animal,  such  ns  our 
| rude  ancestors  used.  Prinking- house,  a house 
frequented  by  tipplers;  an  alehouse.  Drink-money , 
money  given  to  buy  liquor. 

Drink  less,  dringk'les,  a.  Destitute  of  drink. 

Drip,  drip,  r.  «.  ( drypan,  driopnn , dropirtn , Sax.) 
To  fall  in  drops ; to  have  any  liquid  falling  from 
it  in  drops; — v.  a.  to  let  fall  in  drops; — s.  a fall- 
ing in  drops,  or  that  which  falls  in  drops;  the  edge 
of  a roof. 

Drippino,  drip'ping,  s.  The  fat  which  falls  from 
meat  in  roasting;  that  which  falls  in  drops. 
Dripping-pan,  a pan  for  receiving  the  fat  which 
drips  from  meat  in  roasting.  Dripping-eaves , in 
Architecture,  the  lower  edges  of  the  roof  of  a 
building  from  which  the  nun  drips  to  the  ground. 

Dhipple,  drip' pi,  a.  Weak  or  rare. — Obsolete. 

Drive,  drive,  r.  a.  (dri/an.  Sax.)  Past,  Drove; 
&£t 


(formerly  Drove ;)  past  part  Driven.  To  impel  1 
or  urge  forward  by  force ; to  force ; to  move  by  j 
physical  force;  to  compel  or  urge  forward  by  other  i 
means  than  absolute  physical  force,  or  by  means 
that  compel  the  will;  to  chusc;  to  hunt ; to  im- 
pel a team  of  horses  or  oxen  to  move  forward,  and 
to  direct  their  course ; to  impel  to  greater  speed ; j 
to  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what  is  in  it ; J 
in  a general  sense,  to  compel;  to  hurry  on  incon- 
siderately; to  distress;  to  straighten;  to  impel 
by  the  influence  of  passion ; to  urge ; to  press ; 
to  impel  by  moral  influence ; to  carry  on ; to  pro- 
secute : to  keep  in  motion ; to  make  light  by  mo- 
tion or  agitation;  to  drive  away,  to  force  to  remove 
to  a distance;  to  expel;  to  dispel;  to  scatter; 
to  drive  off,  to  compel  to  remove  from  a place;  to 
expel;  to  drive  to  a distance;  to  drive  out,  to 
expel ; — v.  n.  to  be  forced  along;  to  be  impelled ; 
to  be  moved  by  any  physical  force  or  agent ; to 
rush  and  press  with  violence;  to  pass  in  a car- 
riage; to  aim  at  or  tend  to;  to  urge  forward  a 
point ; to  make  an  effort  to  reach  or  obtain ; to 
aim  a blow;  to  strike  at  with  force;  to  drive,  in 
all  its  senses,  whether  active  or  neuter,  may  bo 
observed  to  retain  a sense  compounded  of  violence 
and  progression ; — s.  passage  m a carriage. 

Drivel,  driv VI,  r. ».  To  slaver;  to  let  spittle  drop  j 
or  flow  from  the  month  like  a child,  idiot,  or  do-  i 
tard;  to  be  weak  or  foolish;  to  dote; — s.  slaver;  I 
saliva  flowing  from  the  mouth ; a fool ; an  idiot ; 
a driveller. — Obsolete  in  the  last  three  senses. 

What  fool  am  I,  to  mingle  that  driod's  speeches 

among  mjr  noble  thoughts ! — Sidney. 

Driveller,  drivVl-ur,  a.  A fool;  an  idiot;  a 
slaverer. 

Driven.  Past  part  of  Drive. 

Driver,  dri'vur,  s.  One  who  drives;  the  person 
or  thing  that  urges  or  compels  anything  else  to 
move;  the  person  who  drives  beasts;  one  who 
drives  a carriage ; one  who  conducts  a team.  In  1 
a Ship,  a large  sail  occasionally  set  upon  the  rnizen- 
yard  or  gaff,  tbe  foot  being  extended  by  a boom 
considerably  over  the  stern,  in  the  manner  of  a 
cotter’s  mainsail ; also,  the  foremost  spur  in  the 
bulgewaya,  the  heel  of  which  is  fsyed  to  the  fore- 
side  of  tbe  foremost  puppet,  end  the  sides  placed 
to  look  fore  and  aft.  Driver -boom,  the  boom  on 
which  the  driver  is  extended.  In  Machinery,  a 
wheel  which  communicates  motion  to  another ; a 
substance  interposed  between  the  driving  instru- 
ment and  the  thing  driven,  as  a cooper’s  driver. 

In  Weaving,  a piece  of  wood  upon  a spindle,  and 
situated  in  a box  which  impels  the  shuttle  through 
the  opening  in  the  warp. 

Driving,  driving,  s.  The  set  of  impelling ; ten-  ' 
dency.  Driving-notes , in  Music,  notes  which  ! 

connect  the  last  note  of  one  bar  with  tho  first  of 
the  following  one,  so  as  to  make  only  one  note  of  i 
both.  Among  Sportsmen,  a method  of  taking 
pheasant  powts  by  means  of  a net,  and  a machine 
called  a driver,  made  of  ozier  wands,  by  which 
the  sportsmen  drive  the  young  birds  into  the  nets 
after  they  have  been  brought  to  the  place  by  means 
of  an  artificial  pheasant-call.  In  Metallurgy, 
driving  is  used  of  silver,  when,  in  the  operation  of 
refining,  the  lead  being  burnt  away,  the  remaining 
copper  rises  upon  its  surface  in  red  fiery  bub- 
bles. 


Drizzle,  drix'zl.  r.  n.  (driselm,  Germ.)  To  rain 
in  small  drops ; to  fall  as  water  from  tho  duuds 
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In  very  fine  particles ; — c.  a.  to  sited  in  small 
drop*  or  particles ; — s.  a small  ruin. 

Drizzling,  drix'zi-iug,  s.  The  fall  of  rain  or  snow 
in  small  drops. 

Drizzly,  drix'zl-e,  a.  Shedding  small  ruin,  or 
small  particles  of  snow. 

Duck; man. — See  Dragoman. 

Droil,  droyl,  $.  (druden,  Dut.)  One  employed  in 
mean  labour ; a slave ; a drudge ; — r.  »*.  to  work 
sluggishly  and  slowly ; to  plod. — Seldom  used. 

Let  mtclt  rile  vaiutals,  bom  to  base  vocation. 

Drudge  In  the  world,  und  for  tlicir  living  droil. 

Which  have  no  wit  to  lire  witliouteu  to  vie. — S veneer. 

Droit,  drott,  a.  (French.)  In  Law,  the  highest 
writ  of  ail  other  real  writs  whatsoever,  called  a 
writ  of  right,  and  in  the  old  law  books  droit. 
Droits  of  the  Admiralty,  perquisites  derived  chiefly 
from  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  enemy  at 
the  commencement  of  a war,  and  attached  to  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral,  or  to  the  crown  ; but 
during  the  reigns  of  William  IV.  and  Qneen  Vic- 
toria, they  have  been  paid  into  the  exchequer  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  service. 

Droll,  drole,  a.  (drole,  Fr.)  Odd;  merry;  face- 
tious; comical; — s.  one  whose  occupation  or  prac- 
tice is  to  raise  mirth  by  odd  tricks ; a jester ; a 
buffboa;  a farce;  something  exhibited  to  raise 
mirth  or  sport ; — v.  n.  to  jest ; to  play  the  buf- 
foon ; — v.  a.  to  cheat. 

Droller,  dro'lur,  i.  A jester;  a buffoon. 

Drollery,  dro'lur-e,  a.  Sportive  tricks;  buf- 
foonery; comical  stories;  gestures,  manners,  or 
tales,  adapted  to  raise  mirth ; a puppet-show. 

Drolling,  droTing,  a.  Low  wit;  buffoonery. 

Dkollingly,  dro ' ling  - le,  ad.  In  a jesting 
manner. 

Drollisii,  dro'lish,  a.  Somewhat  droll 

Dromas,  dro'maa,  a.  (Greek,  running.)  A genus 
of  aquatic  birds,  belonging  to  the  Land®,  or  Gulls: 
F amily,  A lcadte. 

Dromedary,  drum'e-der-e,  a.  ( [dromedarius , Lat. 
from  dromoi,  running  swiftly,  Gr.)  The  Camelus 
dromedarius,  or  one -humped  camel,  which  has 
spread  from  Arabia  into  all  the  north  of  Africa,  a 
great  part  of  Syria,  and  Persia.  It  is  more  abste- 
mious than  the  Bactrian,  or  two-humped  camel, 
of  which,  properly  speaking,  it  is  only  a lighter 
variety,  and  better  calculated  for  long  journeys  in 
the  arid  wastes  which  it  is  so  useful  and  patient 
in  traversing. 

Dromia,  dro'rae-a,  $.  ( dromaio *,  nimble,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Decapod  crustaceans:  Family,  Brachvnra. 

Dromicecs,  dro-mis'e-us,  t.  (dromiios,  fit  for  run- 
ning, Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the 
Struthionid®,  or  Ostrich  family — natives  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Dromophtllum,  dro-mof e-lum,  $.  ( dromos , run- 
ning, and  phyUon , a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Cucurbitacc*. 

Drone,  drone,  t.  (drone,  drem , Sax.)  The  male 
of  the  honey-bee.  It  is  smaller  than  the  queen 
bee,  but  larger  than  the  working-bee.  The  drones 
make  no  honey,  but  after  living  a few  weeks  they 
arc  lulled  or  driven  from  the  hive ; — an  idler ; a 
aluggard ; one  who  earns  nothing  by  industry ; a 
humming  or  low  sound,  or  the  instrument  of  bum- 
ming; the  largest  tube  of  the  bagpipe,  which  emits 
a continued  deep  note ; — v.  n.  to  live  in  idleness ; 
to  give  a low,  heavy,  dull  sound. 

Dsongo  Shrikes. — See  Dicrurinaa, 


DRONING- DROSER  A. 


Droning,  dro'uing,  s.  Utterance  in  a dull,  drivel- 
ling manner. 

Dkonisii,  dro'nisb,  a.  Idle;  sluggish;  lazy;  indo- 
lent; inactive;  slow. 

Dronishly,  dro'nish-le,  ad.  In  a dronish  manner. 

Dronisiinkss, dro'nish-nes, *.  Laziness;  inactivity. 

Droop,  droop,  v.  n,  (drepan,  Sax.)  To  sink  or 
hang  down ; to  lean  downward,  as  a body  that  is 
weak  or  languishing;  to  languish  from  grief  or 
other  cause;  to  fail  or  sink;  to  decline;  to  faint ; 
to  grow  weak ; to  be  dispirited. 

Drop,  drop,  t.  (dropa,  Sax.)  A small  portion  of 
any  fluid  in  a spherical  form,  which  falls  at  once 
from  any  body,  or  a globule  of  any  fluid  which  is 
pendant,  as  if  about  to  fall ; a small  portion  of 
water  falling  in  rain;  a diamond  hanging  from  the 
ear ; an  earring ; something  hanging  in  the  form 
of  a drop ; a very  small  quantity  of  liquor ; the 
part  of  a gallows  which  sustains  the  criminal  be- 
fore he  is  executed,  and  which  is  suddenly  dropped ; 
— v.  a.  ( dropian.  Sax.)  to  pour  or  let  fall  in  small 
portions  or  globules,  as  a fluid;  to  distil;  to  let 
fall,  as  any  substance;  to  let  go;  to  dismiss;  to 
lay  aside;  to  quit;  to  leave;  to  permit  to  sub- 
side ; to  utter  slightly,  briefly,  or  casually ; to 
insert  indirectly,  incidentally,  or  by  way  of  digres- 
sion ; to  lay  aside ; to  dismiss  from  possession ; 
to  set  down  and  leave;  to  qnit;  to  suffer  to  cease; 
to  dismiss  from  association ; to  suffer  to  end  or 
come  to  nothing;  to  bedrop;  to  speckle;  to  varie- 
gate, as  if  by  sprinkling  with  drops ; to  lower ; — 
v.  n.  to  distil ; to  fall  in  small  portions,  globules, 
or  drops,  as  a liquid ; to  let  drops  full ; to  dis- 
charge itself  in  drops ; to  fall ; to  descend  sud- 
denly or  abruptly ; to  fall  spontaneously ; to  die, 
or  to  die  suddenly ; to  come  to  an  end ; to  cease ; 
to  be  neglected  and  come  to  nothing;  to  come 
unexpectedly;  to  fall  short  of  a mark;— (obsolete 
in  the  last  sense;) — to  fall  lower;  to  be  deep  in 
extent ; to  drop  astern,  in  Nautical  language,  to 
pass  or  move  towards  the  stern ; to  move  back,  or  | 
to  slacken  the  velocity  of  a vessel  to  let  another 
pass  beyond  her;  to  drop  doton,  to  sail,  row,  or 
move  down  a river,  or  toward  the  sea. 

Droplet,  drop'let,  a.  A little  drop. 

Droppino,  drop'ping,  t.  The  act  of  dropping ; a 
distilling ; a falling ; that  which  drops. 

Dboppinoly,  drop'jiing-le,  ad.  In  drops. 

Drops,  drops,  a.  In  Architecture,  the  frusta  of 
cones  in  the  Doric  order,  used  under  the  triglyphs 
in  the  architrave  below  the  tcenia,  as  also  in  the 
under  part  of  the  mutuli  or  modillions  of  the  order. 

In  Snigery,  a liquid  remedy,  the  done  of  which  is 
regulated  by  a certain  number  of  drops. 

Dropsekene,  drop-se-rene',  t.  A disease  of  the 
eye  proceeding  from  an  inspissation  of  the  humour. 
— See  Amaurosis. 

Dropsical,  drop'se-kal,  a.  Diseased  with  dropsy; 
hydropical ; inclined  to  the  dropsy ; partaking  of  i 
the  nature  of  the  dropav 

Dropsied,  drop'sid,  a.  Diseased  with  dropsy. 

Dropsy,  drop'se,  i.  {hydrops,  Gr.)  In  Pathology, 
a morbid  collection  of  serum  in  any  part  of  the 
body. 

Dropwort,  drop'wurt,  $.  The  common  English 
name  of  the  plant  Spinea  filipondula  : Order, 
Spincace®.  | 

Dbosera,  dros'e-ra,  t.  ( droseros , dewy.  Gr.  becanse 
the  plants  appear  ns  if  covered  with  dew,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  beset  with  glandular  hairs.) 


DROSERACEJE — DROWN. 


DROWNER—  DRUIDS. 


Sun-dew,  a genua  of  herb*,  inhabiting  boggy  place* 
in  which  the  sphagnum  grows ; the  leaves  are  or- 
namented with  reddish,  irritable,  glandular  hairs, 
discharging  from  their  end  a drop  of  viscid,  acnil 
fluid : Type  of  the  natural  order  Droceracew, 

D hose  rack. K,  dros-e-ra'se-e,  a.  (drown*,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  delicate  herba- 
ceous Exogens,  with  alternate  leaves,  having  sti- 
pulate fringes,  and  a circinat*  formation ; calyx 
composed  of  five  equal  permanent  sepals ; anthers 
two-celled  and  birimose;  ovary  one-celled  and  ses- 
sile; stamens  indistinct,  withering,  either  equal  in 
numb>  r to  the  petals,  and  alternate  with  them,  or 
two,  three,  or  four  times  that  number;  capsule  of 
three  or  five  valves ; seeds  either  naked  or  fur- 
nished with  aril. 

Drosometer,  dro-som'e-tnr,  g.  (drouas,  dew,  and 
mttrvn , a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  quantity  of  dew  which  collects  on  the 
surface  of  a body  exposed  to  open  air  during  the 
night. 

Drosophixuim,  dros-o-fil'larn,  I.  ( drosso *,  dew, 
and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  leaves 
being  bent  with  stipitate  glanda,  appearing  like 
dew.)  A genus  of  plants,  with  large  sulphur- 
coloured  flowers : Order,  Droeeracese. 

Dross,  dros,  a.  (dnos,  Sax.)  The  recrement  or 
detpumation  of  inetals ; the  scum  or  extraneous 
matter  of  metals,  thrown  off  in  the  process  of 
melting;  rust;  crust  of  metals;  an  incrustation 
formed  on  metals  by  oxidation;  waste  matter; 
refuse ; any  worthless  matter  separated  from  the 
better  part ; impure  matter. 

> Drossiness,  dros'se-nes,  $.  Foulness;  rust;  im- 
parity ; a state  of  being  drossy. 

Dkossless,  dros'les,  <*.  Free  from  dross. 

Drossy,  dros'ee,  a.  Like  dross;  relating  to  dross; 
full  of  dross ; abounding  with  ecorious  or  rccre- 
mentitious  matter ; worthless;  foul;  impure. 

Drotchel,  drotsh'il,  *.  An  idle  wench ; a slug- 
gard.— Obsolete. 

Drought,  drowt,>  «.  (drugotke,  from  drygan,  I dry, 

Drouth,  drowtA,  > Sax.)  Dryness;  want  of  rain 
or  of  water ; particularly,  dryness  of  the  weather, 
which  affects  the  earth,  and  prevents  the  growth 
of  plants;  aridness;  aridity;  dryness  of  the  throat 
and  mouth;  thirst;  want  of  drink. — Drouth,  as 
j it  was  written  in  the  time  of  Bacon,  is  still  in 
common  use. 

DROUOHTINK88,  drow'te-nea.)  #.  A state  of  dry- 

DroutHINESS,  drow'de-nes, ) ness  of  the  wea- 
ther; want  of  rain. 

Droughty,  drow'te,)  a.  Dry  as  the  weather; 

; Drouth Y,  drow'tfe,  £ arid;  wanting  rain;  thirsty;  j 
dry;  wanting  drinlL 

Droumy,  drow'me,  o.  Troubled;  dirty. — Obeolete. 

Drove.  Past  of  Drive. 

Drove,  drove,  $.  ( draf,  Sax.)  A collection  of  cat- 
tle driven  ; a number  of  animals,  as  oxen,  sheep, 
or  swine,  driven  in  a body ; any  collection  of  irra- 
tional animals,  moving  or  driving  forward ; a 
crowd  of  people  in  motion. 

Drover,  dro'vur,  s.  One  who  drives  cattle  or 
sheep  to  market;  a boat  driven  by  the  tide.— 
Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

He  woke. 

And  saw  his  droeer  drive  along  the  stream.— 

Sf*naer. 

Drown,  drown,  v.  a.  ( drugner , Dan.)  To  suffocate 
in  water ; to  overwhelm  in  water ; to  overflow ; 
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to  bury  in  an  inundation;  to  deluge;  te  immerse; 
to  plunge  and  loee;  to  lose  in  something  that  over- 
powers or  covers ; — r.  n,  to  be  suffocated  in  water 
or  other  fluid ; to  perish  in  water. 

Drowner,  drown'ur,  $.  He  or  that  which  drowns. 

Drowse,  drowx,  v.  n.  (droosen,  Dan.)  To  sleep 
imperfectly  or  unsoundly;  to  slumber;  to  be 
heavy  with  sleepiness;  to  look  heavy  or  dull; — j 
r.  a.  to  make  heavy  with  sleep ; to  make  dull  or 
stupid. 

Drowsihed,  drow'xe-hed,  i.  Sleepiness ; inclina- 
tion to  sleep. — Obsolete.  , 

The  royal  virgin  shook  off  dro*r9yiutL — Spcntrr.  f 

Drowsily,  drow'xe-le,  ad.  Sleepily;  heavily;  In 
a dull,  sleepy  manner;  sluggishly;  idly;  sloth- 
fully;  lazily.  . | 

Drowsiness,  drow'te-nes,  $.  Sleepiness;  heavi- 
ness with  sleep ; disposition  to  sleep ; sluggish-  1 
ness;  sloth;  idleness;  inactivity. 

Drowsy,  drow'te,  a.  Inclined  to  sleep;  sleepy; 
heavy  with  sleepiness;  lethargic;  comatose;  dull; 
sluggish ; stupid ; disposed  to  sleep ; lulling. 

Drowsy-headed,  druw'xe-hed'ed,  a.  Having  a 
sluggish  disposition ; heavy. 

Drub,  drub,  v.  a,  (drabba,  Swed.)  To  beat  with  a j 
stick ; to  thrash ; to  cudgel ; — s.  a blow  with  a \ 
stick  or  cudgel ; a thump ; a knock. 

Drubbing,  drub'bing,  i.  A cudgelling;  a sound 
beating. 

Drudge,  drudj,  v.  n.  (drrognn.  Sax.)  To  work 
hard ; to  labour  in  mean  offices ; to  labour  with 
toil  and  fatigue; — s.  one  who  works  hard,  or  labours  _ 
with  toil  and  fatigue ; one  who  labours  hard  in  j 
servile  employments ; a slave. 

Drudger,  drud’jur,#.  A drudge;  a drudging-box.  j 
— See  Dredging-box. 

DbuDOERY,  dnul'jur-e,  s Hard  labour ; toilsome 
work ; ignoble  toil ; hard  work  in  servile  occupa- 
tions. 

Drudgingly,  drud 'jing-le,  ad.  With  labour  and 
fatigue;  laboriously. 

Druo,  drug,  s.  ( drogue , Fr.)  The  general  name  of  , 
substances  used  in  medicine,  sold  by  the  druggist, 
and  compounded  by  apothecaries  and  physicians; 
any  substance,  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral,  which 
is  used  in  the  composition  or  preparation  of  medi- 
cines, also  applied  to  dyeing  materials ; any  com- 
modity that  lie*  on  hand,  or  is  not  saleable ; an 
article  of  slow  sale,  or  in  no  demand  in  the  mar- 
ket ; the  term  is  sometimes  used  for  poison  ; 

Th*n  fear  the  deadly  drug,  when  aems  divine 
Enchase  the  cup,  and  sparkle  in  the  wine.— 

Drfdm. 

— c.  «.  to  prescribe  or  administer  drugs  ; — v.  a. 
to  season  with  drugs  or  ingredients ; to  tincture 
with  something  offensive ; to  dose  to  excess  with 
drugs  or  medicines. 

Drug gbr,  drug'gur,  t.  Our  old  term  for  Druggist. 
—Which  see. 

Drugget,  drug'get,  $.  A doth  of  a coarse  and 
flimsy  woollen  texture,  used  in  covering  carpets, 
and  by  women  in  some  of  the  lower  classes  as  an 
article  of  dothing.  In  this,  however,  its  nse  is 
nearly  superseded  by  that  of  cotton. 

Druooist,  drug'gist,  \ t.  (droguiste,  Fr.)  One 

Dkugstkr,  drug'atur,)  who  deals  in  drugs;  one 
whose  occupation  is  merely  to  buy  and  sell  drugs, 
without  compounding  or  preparation. 

Druids,  droo'ids,  i.  (origin  of  the  term  uncertain, 
and  macli  disputed.)  The  priests  of  the  ancient 


Britons  and  Gauls.  The  religion  of  the  Druids  is 
supposed  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  Brah- 
mins of  India,  the  Maji  of  Persia,  and  the  Chaldeans 
of  Syria;  they  worshipped  in  groves,  and  offered 
human  sacrifices.  Tbo  priests  exercised  an  entire 
control  over  the  minds  of  the  barbarians  they  go- 
I verned.  The  education  of  youth  was  wholly  in 
l their  hands,  and  occupied  a period  of  twenty  years. 

! They  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  treasured 
| op  much  philosophy,  but  held  it  unlawful  to  com- 
| mit  any  of  their  opinions  to  writing. 

Druidess,  droo'id-es,  a.  A female  Druid. 

Druidic,  driJ-idlk,  ) a.  Relating  to  tho 

Druidical,  drf-id'e-kal,  ) Druid*. 

Druidish,  droold-isb,  o.  Resembling  a Druid,  or 
their  religious  and  philosophical  system. 

Drcidism,  droold-izm,  a.  The  system  of  religion, 
philosophy,  and  instruction  taught  by  the  Druids, 
or  their  doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies. 

Drum,  drum,  t.  (from,  trommel,  Dut)  A martial 
instrument  of  music,  in  form  of  a hollow  cylinder, 
and  covered  at  the  ends  with  vellum,  which  is 
j stretched  or  slackened  at  pleasure;  a quantity 
packed  in  the  form  of  a drum,  as  ‘ a drum  of 
figs.’  In  Mechanics,  a short  cylinder  revolving 
on  an  axis,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
several  small  wheels,  by  means  of  straps  passing 
round  ita  periphery.  Drum  qf  the  ear , the  tym- 
panum or  barrel  of  the  ear;  the  hollow  part  of 
| tbe  car,  behind  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 
The  latter  is  a tense  membrane,  which  closes  the 
external  passage  of  the  ear,  and  receives  the  vibra- 
i tions  of  the  air ; — r.  n.  to  beat  a drum  with  sticks; 
to  beat  or  play  a tune  on  a drum ; to  beat  with 
the  fingers,  as  with  drumsticks;  to  beat  with  a 
| rapid  succession  of  strokes ; to  beat,  as  the  heart ; 
— v.  cl  to  expel  with  beat  of  drum — a military 
phrase.  In  Architecture,  the  upright  part  of  a 
| cupola,  either  above  or  below  a dome ; also,  the 
i solid  part  or  base  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite 
| columns. 

Drum ii lk,  drum'll,  v.  n.  To  drone;  to  be  slug- 
gish.— Obsolete. 

i Take  up  theae  clothes  here  quickly : where's  the  cowl- 
: staff!  Look  how  you  dnnntit ; carry  them  to  the  lan- 

drtM  in  Datchet-mead,— SKaJct. 

Drumlt,  drumTe,  a.  (town,  heavy,  Welsh.)  Thick ; 
stagnant;  muddy. 

Drum-major,  drum-majur,  s.  The  chief  or  first 
drummer  of  a regiment. 

Drum- maker,  dnun-maTrar,  a.  One  who  makes 
drums. 

Drummer,  drum'mur,  a.  One  whose  office  is  to 
beat  tbe  drum  in  military  exercises  and  inarching; 
one  who  drums. 

Drummoxdia,  drum-mon'de-a,  s.  (in  honour  of 
Thu  mas  Drummond,  tbe  companion  of  Captain 
Franklin  and  Dr.  Richard  in  their  last  journey  in 
North  America.)  A genua  of  plants,  consisting 
of  a small  herb  found  native  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
' tains  of  North  America:  Order,  Saxifragaccs. 

Drumstick,  dnun'stik,  t.  The  stick  with  which  a 
drum  is  beaten,  or  a stick  shaped  for  the  purpose 
of  beating  a drum. 

Drunk,  drungk, o.  Intoxicated;  inebriated;  o* er- 
wbelmed  or  overpowered  with  spirituous  liqo  c; 
stupified  or  inflamed  by  tbe  action  of  spirit  oh  vbe 
stomach  and  brain;  drenched  or  saturated  with 
moisture  or  liquor. 

Drunkard,  drungk'urd,  *.  One  given  to  ebricty 
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or  an  excessive  use  of  strong  liquor ; a person  who 
habitually  or  frequently  is  drunk. 

Drunken,  drung'kn,  a.  Intoxicated;  inebriated  i 
with  strong  liquor;  given  to  drunkenness,  sa- 
turated with  liquor  or  moisture ; drenched,  pro- 
ceeding from  intoxication ; done  in  a state  of 
drunkenness. 

Drunkeklt,  drung'kn-lc,  ad.  In  a drunken  man- 
ner. 

Drunkenness,  drungTcn-noa,  a.  Intoxication ; 
inebriation;  a state  in  which  a person  is  over- 
whelmed or  overpowered  with  spirituous  liquor*, 
so  that  his  reason  is  disordered,  and  he  reels  or 
staggers  in  walking;  habitual  ebriety  or  intoxica- 
tion ; disorder  of  the  faculties,  resembling  intoxi- 
cation by  liquors ; inflammation;  frenzy;  rage. 

Dultack.e,  drw-pa'se-e,  a.  (drujxr,  the  seed  of  the 
olive,  Lat.)  A natural  order  of  plants,  consisting 
of  Rosal  Exogenous  trees  or  shrubs,  with  poly- 
petalous  regular  flowers,  a solitary  carpel  which 
proceeds  from  the  apex,  and  a drupaceous  fruit. 
The  flowers  are  white  or  pink,  in  umbels  or  single; 
calyx  five- toothed,  deciduous,  and  lined  with  a 
disk;  petals,  five;  stamens,  twenty  or  thereabouts; 
anthers  innate  and  two-celled,  bursting  longitudi- 
nally ; ovary,  simple  and  one-cclled ; ovules,  two. 
The  bark  yields  gum,  and  all  parts,  more  or  less, 
hydrocyanic  add.  It  consists  of  the  almond,  cherry, 
plum,  and  peach.  It  is  the  Amydalexe,  forming  a 
section  or  suborder  of  the  Rosacea;  of  Jusaciu. 

Drupaceous,  dru-pa'shus,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a drupe ; of  the  nature  of  a drupe. 

Delta  ria,  dru-pa're-a,  a.  ( dmpa , the  seed  of  the 
oiin*,  Lat.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Curcubi-  ; 
tacese. 

Drupe,  drfipe,  i.  ( dntpee , the  fruit  of  tbo  olive,  Lat)  1 
In  Botany,  a kind  of  superior,  indehisceut,  one- 
celled,  one  or  two- seeded  fruit,  consisting  of  a 
fleshy,  succulent  rind,  and  containing  a hard  stone  j 
in  the  centre,  as  in  the  plum,  peach,  cherry,  and 
apricot. 

Drusa,  droo'sa,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Le  Dm,  a French  ! 
botanist  and  traveller.)  A genus  of  Umbelliferous  j 
plants:  Suborder,  Orthosperme.  i 

Druse,  droos,  #.  (Greek.)  Among  Miners,  a cavity  ; 
in  a rock,  having  its  interior  surface  studded  with 
crystals,  or  filled  with  water. 

Druses,  or  Duuzes,  droo'zes,  !.  The  name  of  a 
remarkable  people  who  inhabited  the  euvirons  of 
Mount  Lebanon. 

Drusy,  droo'se,  a.  Abounding  with  very  minute 
crystals. 

Drt,  dri,  a.  (<fri,  drig , or  dryg,  Sax.)  Destitute  of 
moisture;  free  from  water  or  wetness;  arid;  not 
moist;  not  rainy;  free  from  rain  or  mist;  not 
juicy;  free  from  juice,  sap,  or  aqueous  matter;  not 
green;  without  tears;  not  giving  milk;  thirsty; 
craving  drink;  barren;  jejune;  plain;  unembel- 
lished ; destitute  of  pathos,  or  of  that  which 
amuses  and  interests ; severe ; sarcastic ; wiping.  J 
Dry  goods , in  Commerce,  cloths,  stuffs,  silks, 
laces,  &c.,  in  distinction  from  groceries ; — v.  a. 

( drigan,  adrigan , or  dry  go  n,  Sax.)  to  free  from  . 
water,  or  from  moisture  of  any  kind,  and  by  any 
means ; to  deprive  of  moisture  by  evaporation  or 
exhalation ; to  deprive  of  moisture  by  exposure  to  1 
the  sun  or  open  air ; to  deprive  of  natural  juice,  ' 
sap,  or  greenness;  to  scorch  or  parch  with  thirst;  j 
to  deprive  of  waters  by  draining;  to  drain;  to 
exhaust ; to  dry  up , to  deprive  wholly  of  water ; , 
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— e.  n,  to  grow  dry ; to  lose  moisture  j to  become 
free  from  moisture  or  juice;  to  evaporate  wholly ; 
to  bo  exhaled.  In  Painting.  Applied  when  the 
outline  is  too  strongly  marked,  and  tho  colours  of 
; the  objects  do  not  unite  with  those  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  and,  in  Sculpture,  to  a want  of 
luxuriousness  and  tenderness  in  the  forms.  Dry 
vomit,  or  Marriott,  a vomit  taken  without  drink, 

I and  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony and  sulphate  of  copper. 

Dryadanthe,  dri-a-dan 'the,  a.  {dryadea,  wood 
j nymphs,  and  antha a,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Rnsacete : Family,  Potent  illida?. 

Dryads,  dri'ads,  a.  {dryadea,  Gr.)  In  Mythology, 
a kind  of  deities  or  nymphs,  imagined,  by  the  an- 
cient heathens,  as  inhabiting  groves  and  woods. 
They  differed  from  hamadryads,  who  were  attached 
to  particular  trees,  with  which  they  were  bom,  and 
with  which  they  died.  The  dryads  were  the  god- 
desses of  woods  and  trees  in  general. 

Dry  Aft,  dri'as,  a (so  named  by  Linnsens  from  the 
dryads  or  nymphs  of  the  oaks,  in  consequence  of 
the  leaves  hearing  some  rcsetnblnnco  to  those  of 
the  oak.)  A genus  of  humble  fructicose  herbs, 
with  white  or  yellow  flowers : Order,  Rosacea;. 

! Dryed.  Past  part,  of  Dry. 

Dryer,  dri'ur,  s.  He  or  that  which  adries;  that 
which  exhausts  of  moisture  or  greenness. 

Dryeyed,  dri'ide,  a.  Not  having  tears  in  the  eyes. 

Dryfat,  dri'fat,  a.  A dry  vat  or  basket. 

Drytoot,  dri'fvt,  s.  A dog  that  pursues  gamo  by 
the  scent  of  the  foot. 

Drying,  dri'ing,  a.  The  act  or  process  of  depriv- 
ing of  moisture  or  greenness.  Drying  oil,  linseed 
and  other  oils  which  have  been  heated  with  oxide 
of  lead.  They  form  the  basis  of  many  paints  and 
varnishes. 

Dbyinub,  dri'e-nns,  a.  (Greek,  beach en.)  A genus 
of  Ophedian  reptiles  or  serpents,  in  which  the 
bead  is  long,  with  regular  plates;  muzzle  acute; 
scales  slender  and  equal ; the  tail  very  long,  with 
the  subcandal  plates  doable : Family,  Coluberida;. 
Also,  a genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects  : Family, 
Securifera, 

Drtitk,  dri'ite,  a.  (from  dry*,  an  oak,  Gr.)  Frag- 
ments of  petrified  or  fossil  wood,  in  which  the 
structure  of  the  wood  is  recognized. 

Dryly,  dri'le,  ad.  Without  moisture;  coldly; 
frigidly;  without  affection;  severely;  sarcastically; 
barrenly ; without  embellishment ; without  any- 
; thing  to  enliven,  enrich,  or  entertain. 

Dr YM aria,  dri-ma're-a,  a.  {drymon,  Gr.)  A genus 
! of  plants  : Order,  Ulecebracese. 

, Drymeia,  dri-me'ya,  a.  ( dry  mo  m,  bcachen  or  oaken, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Family, 
Athericcra. 

! Drymoglossum,  drim-o-glos'snm,  *.  {drymon,  and 
i glofsutn,  tongue,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ferns : Order, 

; I Polypodiaccff. 

i Dbymoica,  dri-mo'o-ka,  a.  {drymoa,  a forest,  and 
; oikeo,  I inhabit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Silviana;, 
or  True  Warblers : Family,  Silviadse. 
j Drymonia,  dri-mo'ne-a,  a.  ( drymoa , an  oak,  wood, 
or  forest,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  plant  on  trees  in 
| woods.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Gesneriacew. 

Drymophila,  dri-mof e-ls,  a.  ( 'drymoa , a forest, 

I and  phileo,  I love,  Gr.)  In  Ornithology,  a genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  Myotherina*,  or  Ant- 
ji  thrushes:  Family,  Mere  tide.  In  Botany,  a genus 

of  phmts  : Order,  l.iliacee. 

; Mii 


I DRYNESS,  dri'nes,  a.  Destitution  of  moisture; 
want  of  water  or  other  fluid;  siccity;  aridity; 
aridneas ; want  of  rain  ; want  of  juice  or  succu- 
lence ; want  of  succulence  or  greenness ; barren- 
ness ; jejnneness ; want  of  ornament  or  pathos ; 
want  of  that  which  enlivens  and  entertains ; want 
of  fouling  or  sensibility  in  devotion  ; want  of  ar- 
dour. 

Drynijrsr,  dri'nure,  a.  A woman  who  brings  up 
and  feeds  a child  without  the  breast ; one  who 
attends  another  in  sickness ; — v.  a.  to  feed,  attend, 
and  bring  up  without  the  breast. 

Dryobalanops,  dri-o-bal'a-nops,  a.  {dryo,  a forest,  I 
and  hallo,  I germinate,  Gr.)  Tho  Camphor-tree 
of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  a genus  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  a large  tree,  one  hnndml  feet  high,  and  six 
or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  both  cam-  j 
phor  and  oil  are  extracted  : Order,  Dipterocarpe®.  1 

Dryomyza,  dri-o-mi'za,  a.  {dry*,  a tree,  and  myzo,  \ 

I suck,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects : Fa- 
mily, Athcricera. 

a^ryophilum,  dri-offe-lum,  a.  (dry*,  a tree,  and 
phileo,  I love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi,  found  on  j 
trees : Tribe,  or  Suborder,  Physomycetes. 

Dryophis,  dri'ofis,  a.  ( dry a,  a tree,  and  aphis,  a 
serpent,  Gr.)  A genus  of  serpents,  with  long  j 
thread-like  bodies,  a pointed  muzzle,  and  equal 
scales : Family,  Serpentia. 

Dryops,  dri'ops,  a.  {drys,  a tree,  and  ops,  a song  or 
eye,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Fa-  1 
mily,  Clavicomes. 

Dryofteris,  dri-op'te-ris,  a.  {dry*,  and  pteris,  a 
fern,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ferns : Order,  Polypo-  i 
daces. 

DRY08TACHYM,  dri-os'ta-kim,  a.  {dry*,  and  stachya,  j 
a spike,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ferns : Order,  Polypo-  - 
duces*. 

Dbyotomus,  dri-ot'o-mus,  a.  {drya,  and  tomoa,  cut-  1 
ting,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Picinse,  or  True 
Woodpeckers:  Family,  Picidao. 

DRYrETEft,  dri-pe’tos,  a.  ( drypetea , ready  to  drop, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants ; Order,  Eupborbiaceae.  | 

Drypis,  dri'pis,  a.  ( drypto , I tear,  Gr.  on  account 
of  the  leaves  being  armed  with  stiff  spines.)  A j 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Caryopbyllacee. 

Drypto  don,  drip-to'don,  a.  ( drypto , I tear,  and 
odoua,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants. 

Drypto petalum,  drip-to-pe'ta-lum,  a.  {drypto, 
and  petnlon,  a petal,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Loganncee. 

Dryrot,  dri-rot',  a.  A disease  which  attacks  wood 
and  renders  it  fresh  and  brittle,  by  destroying  the 
cohesion  of  its  parts.  It  is  usually  attributed  to 
the  attacks  of  fungi,  particularly  to  the  species 
Polypores  distractor,  and  Merelins  lachrymans, 
the  filamentous  thallus  of  which  appears  upon  the 
surface,  overspreading  it  like  a tough  skin  of  white 
leather. 

Dryrub,  dri’rob,  v.  a.  To  rub  and  cleanse  without 
wetting. 

Dry  Salter,  dri-aawl'tar,  a.  A dealer  in  salted 
or  dried  meats,  or  in  the  minerals  used  in  pickling, 
salting,  and  preserving  various  kinds  of  food.  The 
term  is  likewise  extended  to  those  who  deal  gene- 
rally  in  saline  substances,  and  in  dregs  and  dye- 
stuffs. 

Dryshod,  dri'shod,  a.  Without  wet  feet. 

Dry  stove,  dri'stovc,  a.  A place  constructed  for 
the  plants  of  dry,  arid  climates. 

> Dead,  du'ad,  a.  Union  of  two ; two  united. 
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Dual,  do'*],  a.  (duality  Lat.)  Expressing  the 
number  two. 

Dualism,  du'a-lizm,  a.  (duo,  two,  Ltt)  In  Philo- 
sophy, s system  which  attempts  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  by  the  operation  of  two 
principles — the  origin  and  the  cans*  of  all  that 
exists. 

j Dualist,  du'a-list,  a.  One  who  holds  the  doctrines 
of  dualism. 

Du ALisTic,  du-a-lis'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  dualism; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  dualism. 

Duality,  du-al'e-te,  $.  That  which  expresses  two 
j in  number;  division;  separation;  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  two. 

Duarciit,  du'dr-ke,  a.  (duo,  and  archc,  rule,  Or.) 
Government  by  two  persona 

Dun,  dub,  v.  a.  (duhdan,  Sax.)  To  strike ; hence, 
to  strike  a blow  w ith  a sword  and  make  a knight ; 
to  confer  any  kind  of  dignity  or  new  character ; — 
v.  n.  to  make  a quick  noise ; — a.  in  Irish,  a pud- 
1 die;  a blow. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

As  skilful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs. 

With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dab* — 

Ulster.  I 

j Dubiety,  du-bi'e-te,  $.  Uncertainty;  doubtiul- 
! ness. 

| Dubiositt,  du-be-oe'e-te,  i.  A thing  doubtful. — 
Seldom  used. 

Men  often  rwnllow  falsities  for  truths,  dubioeitie t for 

certainties. — Brow* . 

Dubious,  du'be-ua,  a.  (dubius,  Lot,)  Doubtful ; 
wavering  or  fluctuating  in  opinion not  settled ; 
not  determined ; uncertain  ; that  of  which  the 
truth  is  not  ascertained  or  known ; not  clear;  not 
plain  ; of  uncertain  event  or  issue. 

Dubiously,  daTje-ua-le,  ad.  Doubtfully;  uncer- 
tainly ; without  any  determination. 

Dubiousness,  du'be-ua-nes,  a.  Doubtfulness;  a 
state  of  wavering  and  indecision  of  mind  ; uncer- 
tainty. 

Dubitable,  du'be-ta-bl,  a.  Doubtful;  uncertain. 

Dubitamcy,  du'be-tan-se,  g.  Doubt ; uncertainty. 

Dubitation,  du-be-ta'sbun,  s.  The  act  of  doubt- 
ing; doubt. 

Dubitatiye,  du'be-tay-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  doubt. 

Duboisia,  da-boy 'se-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Louis 
Dubois,  a French  botanist)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  New  South  Wales : Order,  Solanacea?. 

Ducal,  doles!,  a.  (French.)  Relating  to  a duke. 

Ducat,  duk'it,  a.  A coin  of  several  countries  in 
Europe,  struck  in  the  dominions  of  a duke.  It  is 
common,  especially,  in  Germany.  The  general 
value  of  the  gold  ducat  k about  9s.  4d.  The 
Neapolitan  ducat,  however,  is  a silver  coin  worth 
only  3a.  3|d. 

Ducatoon,  duk- a- toon',  a.  ( ducaton , Fr.)  A silver 
coin,  struck  chiefly  in  Italy,  of  the  value  of  about 
4s.  8d.  sterling,  or  nearly  104  cents.  The  gold 
ducatoon  of  Holland  is  worth  twenty  florins. 

Ducheskea,  du-tshea'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  A.  N. 
Dutchesne.)  Indian  Strawberry,  a genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  herbs  with  golden  yellow 
flowers:  Order,  Rosacea*. 

Duchess,  dutah'es,  a.  (duchcsae,  Fr.)  The  consort 
or  widow  of  a duke ; also,  the  lady  who  has  the 
sovereignty  of  a duchy. 

Duchy,  dutsh'e,  a.  (duche,  Fr.)  The  territory  or 
dominions  of  a duke ; a dukedom.  Duchy  court, 
the  court  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  England. 

1 Duck,  duk,  a.  The  common  name  given  to  the 


web-footed  aquntie  fowls  belonging  to  the  snH-  ! 
family  Anntina*  of  Swainson,  which  is  divided  into  | 
several  subgenem,  viz. : Anas,  Chaleodus,  Dafila, 
and  Bowhns,  off  which  there  are  the  hybrids  Ma- 

reca  and  Dendronessa. 

Duck,  duk,  a.  ( duk , 8 wed.)  A species  of  coarse 
cloth  or  canvas,  used  for  sails,  sacking  of  beds, 

&c. ; an  inclination  of  the  bead  resembling  the 
motion  of  a duck  in  water;  a stone  thrown  ob- 
liquely on  the  water,  so  as  to  rebound ; a word  of 
endearment  or  fondness;— v.  a.  (ducicn,  Gr.)  to 
dip  or  plunge  in  water,  and  suddenly  withdraw ; 
to  plunge  the  head  in  water,  and  immediately 
withdraw  it;  to  bow,  stoop,  or  nod ; — e. ».  to  dive 
under  water,  as  a duck ; to  plunge  the  head  in 
water  or  other  liquid;  to  drop  the  head  suddenly; 
to  bow ; to  cringe. 

Duck  eh,  duk 'nr,  a.  A diver;  acringer;  aplnnger. 

Ducking,  duk'ing,  a.  Tbo  act  of  plunging  or  put- 
ting in  water,  and  withdrawing. 

Duck-legged,  duklegd,  a.  Haring  short  legs 
like  a duck. 

Duckling,  dukling,  a.  A young  duck. 

Duck’s-foot,  or  May-api*le. — See  Podophyllum. 

Duckweed. — See  Limna. 

DUCT,  dnkt,  a.  (ductna,  a canal,  Lat.)  A canal  or 
tube  through  which  fluids  are  conveyed  in  the  in-  i 
tern  a]  structure  of  animals  or  plants.  The  ducts 
of  plants  have  conical  or  rounded  extremities,  and  j 
their  sides  are  marked  with  transverse  lines,  or 
with  rings,  bars,  or  dots  arranged  spirally,  and  in- 
capable of  unrolling.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ducts  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  man : — 

D.  h&fmticua,  the  duct  which  results  from  the  con- 
junction of  tlie  proper  ducts  of  the  liver.  D.  cys- 
ticua,  the  duct  which  leads  from  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder  to  join  the  hepatic.  D.  communis 
choledoch  us,  the  bile  dnet,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  cystic  and  hepatic.  D.  pancrenticus,  the  , 
pancreatic  duet,  which  joins  the  gall-duct  at  its  | 
entrance  into  the  daodenum.  D.  arteriosus,  a 
tube  which,  in  the  feetus,  joins  the  pulmonary 
artery  with  the  aorta.  D.  nmostts,  a branch 
which,  in  the  foetus,  joins  the  left  vena  hepatica 
with  the  umbilical  vein.  D.  nasal,  or  lamjmal, 
a duct  continued  from  the  locrymal  sac,  and  open- 
ing into  the  nose.  D.  mcisorius,  a continuation  1 
of  the  foramen  mcibivum  between  the  palatine 
processes  into  the  nose.  D.  thoracicus,  tho  great 
trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  absorbent 
vessels.  D.  ejaculatorius,  a duct  within  the  pros- 
tate gland,  opening  into  the  urethra.  D.  of 
Steno,  the  excretory  duct  of  the  parotid  gland. 

D.  of  Wharton,  the  excretory  duct  of  the  sub- 
m axillary  gland : these  two  last,  with  the  sub- 
lingual, constitute  the  salivary  ducts.  Ducts  of 
Belini,  the  oriflees  of  the  uriniferous  canals  of 
the  kidneys. 

Ductile,  duk'tfl,  a.  (ductilis,  Lat.)  That  may  be 
led;  easy  to  be  led  or  drawn;  tractable;  com- 
plying ; obsequious ; yielding  to  motives,  persua-  , 
sion,  or  instruction;  flexible;  pliable;  that  may 
be  drawn  out  into  wire  or  threads ; that  may  be 
extended  by  beating. 

Ductilkly,  duk’til-le,  ad.  In  a tractable  or  com-  | 
plying  manner. 

Ductileness,  duk'til-nes,  $.  The  quality  of  suf- 
fering extension  by  drawing  or  percussion ; duc- 
tility. 

Ductility,  duk-til'e-te,  i.  ( ductiUtas , Lot.)  The 
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property  which  certain  bodies  have  of  being  ex- 
tended by  pressure,  percussion,  tension,  or  traction, 

I and  of  preserving  the  form,  when  so  extended, 
after  the  force  has  ceased  to  act  ; flexibility ; ob- 
sequiousness; a disposition  of  mind  that  easily 
yields  to  motive*  or  influence;  ready  compliance. 

DrCTlON,  dnk'shun,  s.  (ductio,  Lat)  Conveyance; 
leading. 

Duct  lhe,  duk'turr,  a.  (dueo,  Lat)  Direction; 
guidance. — Obsolete. 

DuddkR,  dud'dur,  v.  a.  To  deafen  with  noise ; to 
render  the  head  confused. 

Dudgeon,  dud'jun.  a.  (deyen,  Germ.)  A small  dag- 
gerj — (dt/gm,  Welsh,)  anger;  resentment;  ma- 
lice; ill-will;  discord. 

Dudley  Limestone,  dudle  Iime'stone,  a.  In 
Geology,  a calcareous  deposit  belonging  to  the 
Silurian  system,  occurring  near  Dudley,  equivalent 
to  the  Wenlock  limestone.  It  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  species  of  fossil  shells,  four- 
teen crustaceans,  and  one  annelide. — Pen.  Cyc. 

Duds,  dudz,  a.  (dud,  Scot)  Old  clothes ; tattered 
garments. — A vulgar  word. 

Dub,  du,  a.  ( du , Fr.)  Owed;  that  ought  to  be 
paid  or  done  to  another;  proper;  fit;  appropriate; 
suitable;  becoming;  required  by  the  circum- 
stances; seasonable;  exact;  proper;  that  ought 
to  have  arrived,  or  to  be  present  before  the  time 
specified; — ad.  directly;  exactly,  as  the  course 
is  due  east  °r  due  west ; — «.  that  which  is  owed ; 
that  which  one  contracts  to  pay,  do,  or  perform  to 
another;  that  which  law  or  justice  requires  to  be 
paid  or  done;  that  which  office,  rank,  station, 
social  relations,  or  established  rules  of  right  or 
decorum,  require  to  be  given,  paid,  or  done ; that 
which  law  or  custom  requires,  as  toll,  tribute,  fees 
of  offioe,  or  other  legal  perquisites;  right;  just 
title; — v.  a.  to  pay  as  due. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 
This  U the  latest  glory  of  their  praise. 

That  1 thy  enemy  dm  thee  withal.—  ahoks. 

Dueeul,  du'ful,  a.  Fit ; becoming. 

Duel,  dull,  a.  (French,  duellum,  Lat.)  Single 
i combat ; a premeditated  combat  between  two  per- 
sons, for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some  private  dif- 
ference or  quarrel ; any  contention  or  contest ; — 
v.  n.  to  fight  in  single  combat r.  a.  to  attack  or 
| fight  singly. 

Dcella,  du-ella,  a.  (duello,  Lat.)  An  ancient 
weight  of  eight  scruples,  or  third  part  of  an  ounce. 

Dueller,  du  il-lur, a.  A combatant  in  single  fight. 

: Duelling,  du'il-ling,  «.  The  act  or  practice  of 
fighting  in  Bingle  combat. 

Duellist,  du'il-list,  t.  One  who  fights  in  single 
combat ; ono  who  professes  to  study  the  rules  of 
honour. 

Duello,  dn-ello,  $.  Duel ; or  rule  of  duelling. — 
Obsolete. 

The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one 

bout  with  you ; he  caonot  by  the  dueOo  avoid  It. — Skak*. 

Du ena,  du-en'na,  *.  (duetto,  Span.)  The  name 

• given  to  the  chief  lady  in  waiting  upon  the  queen 
of  Spain ; the  term  is  applied  likewise  to  a lady 

• holding  a middle  station  between  governess  and 
I companion,  and  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
' younger  female  members  of  a gentleman  or  noble- 
man’s family  in  Spain  or  Portugal. 

DuBNBSs,du,nea1s.  Fitness;  propriety;  due  quality. 

Duet,  du'et,  > a.  (duetto,  Ital.)  A piece  of 
I Duetto,  du-et'to,)  munic  oompoeed  for  two  per- 
! sons,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental. 


Dcftel,  duffl,  a.  (Dutch.)  A thick  coarse  kind 
of  woollen  cloth,  having  a thick  nap  or  frieze.  . 

Dufhesma.  du-fres'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  P.  Do-  ! 
frestie,  M.D.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Vale-  i 
rianaoee. 

Deo,  dug.  a.  (deggia,  lee.)  Past  and  post  part  of 
Dig.  The  pap  or  nipple  of  a cow  or  other  beast.  1 
The  term  is  applied  to  that  of  a human  female  in 
contempt,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  used 
formerly  of  the  breast  without  reproach. 

As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle  babe. 

Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips.— 5taJbs.  ] 

Dugono,  du'goDg,  a.  The  Halicore  dngongof  Illi- 
ger  and  Cuvier,  the  Siren,  Sea-cow,  See.,  an  her 
biveroua  cetaceous  animal,  with  an  elongated  body, 
having  the  tail  terminated  by  a crescent- shaped  fin. 

It  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  frequently 
confounded  by  travellers  with  the  Manat  oa,  or  Lar-  *j 
man  tine. 

Duke,  duke,  a.  (due,  Fr.  duco,  Ital.  duque.  Port.) 
One  of  the  highest  order  of  nobility ; a title  of 
honour  or  nobility  next  below  the  princes.  In 
some  countries  on  the  continent,  a sovereign 
prince,  without  the  title  of  king ; a chief ; a 
prince. 

Dukedom,  duke'dmn,  a.  The  sovereignty  or  pos- 
sessions of  a duke ; the  territory  of  a duke ; the 
title  or  quality  of  a duke. 

Dukigi  Baciii,  au-ki'je  bakT,  a.  The  second  offi-  , 
cer  of  the  Turkish  artillery. 

Dulcamara,  dul-ka-ma'ra,  a.  (Latin  name.)  The 
Bitter-sweet,  or  Woody  Nightahade,  the  Solan  am 
dulcamara  of  botanists.  The  roots  and  stalks,  on 
being  chewed,  first  produce  a sensation  of  bitter- 
ness, which  is  soon  succeeded  by  a degree  of  sweet-  j 
ness — hence  the  name. 

Dulcet,  dul'aet,  a.  Sweet  to  the  taate ; luscious ; 
sweet  to  the  ear;  melodious;  harmonious, 

Dulcificatiov,  dul-se-fe-ka'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
sweetening ; the  act  of  freeing  from  acidity,  salt- 
nesa,  or  acrimony. 

Dclcifluols,  dul-sifftu-ns,  a.  (duleis,  sweet,  and 
fiuo,  I flow,  Lat.)  Flowing  sweetly. 

Dulcify,  dul'se-fi,  c.  a.  (dtdej/ier,  Fr.)  To  sweeten; 
to  free  from  oddity,  aaltneaa,  or  acrimony. 

Dulcimer,  dul'se-mur,  a.  A musical  instrument 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  of  what  description  is 
nncertsin ; the  name  is  now  given  to  a stringed 
instrument,  the  strings  of  which  are  made  of  brass, 
and  struck  with  little  sticks  held  in  the  hands  of 
the  performer.  It  produces  lively  and  agreeable 
ratal 

Dclcikbss,  dul'se-nea,  a.  Softness;  easiness  of 
temper. 

Dulcinibts,  dul'sin-ists,  a.  In  Church  History,  a 
sect  sprung  from  the  teachings  of  one  Dulcin,  who 
asserted  that  the  Father  haring  reigned  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  until  the  coming  of  the 
Son,  then  the  reign  of  the  latter  began  and  lasted 
till  the  year  1300,  when  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
commenced. 

Dulcitudr,  dul'se-tnde,  a.  (duldtudo,  Lat)  Sweet- 
ness. 

Dclcorate,  dnlTco-rate,  r.  a.  (duleoro,  Lat)  To 
sweeten  ; to  make  leas  acrimonious. 

Dulcoration,  dul-ko-ra'ahnn,  a.  (dulcoratio,  Lat) 
The  act  of  sweetening. 

Duledge,  dul'edj,  a.  In  Mechanics,  a peg  of 
wood  which  joins  the  ends  of  six  pillars  that  form 

( the  round  of  a wheal  of  a gon  carriage. 
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| 

i Duleb,  dales,  *.  A genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the 
body  is  broad  and  short ; the  mouth  small,  with 
l the  lower  jaw  shortest ; pectoral  fins  large  and 
« round ; the  ventrals  behind  the  pectoral ; the  anal 
and  dorsal  spines  very  strong. 

Dl  l i a,  du'le-a,  a.  (douLda,  service,  Or.)  An  inferior 
kind  of  adoration. 

Dull,  dul,  a.  (dol,  dial,  Welsh.)  Stnpid ; doltish  ; 
blockish ; slow  of  understanding ; heavy;  slug- 
gish ; without  life  or  spirit ; slow  of  motion  ; 
alow  of  hearing  or  aeeing;  slow  to  learn  or  com- 
prehend; unready;  awkward;  sleepy;  drowsy; 
sad;  melancholy;  gross;  cloggy;  insensible; 
not  plearing  or  delightful;  not  exhilarating; 
cheerless ; not  bright  or  clear ; clonded ; tarnished ; 
not  bright ; not  briskly  burning ; dim ; obscure ; 
not  vivid ; blunt ; obtuse ; having  a thick  edge ; 
cloudy  ; overcast ; not  clear ; not  enlivening  ; 
with  Seamen,  being  without  wind ; not  lively  or 
animated  ; — v.  a.  to  make  dull ; to  stupify ; to 
| blunt;  to  make  sad  or  melancholy;  to  make  in- 
sensible or  slow  to  perceive ; to  damp ; to  render 
lifeless ; to  make  heavy  or  slow  of  motion;  to 
sully ; to  tarnish  or  cloud ; — v.  n.  to  become  dull 
or  blunt ; to  become  stupid. 

Dullard,  dul'ldrd,  a.  Doltish;  stupid; — t.  a 
blockhead ; a stupid  person  ; a dolt ; a dunce. 

; Dull-brained,  dul'braynd,  a.  Stupid;  of  dull 
| intellect. 

Dull- browed,  dullirowd,  a.  Having  a downcast 
look. 

Dull-disposed,  dul'dis-poade,  a.  Inclined  to  dull- 
ness or  sadness. 

Dulled,  duld,  a.  Not  bright. — Seldom  used. 

Uhuninate  mj  dim  and  dulled  eyne.— Spenser. 

Duller,  dul'lur,  a.  That  which  makes  dull. 

| Dull-eyed,  dallde,  a.  Having  a downcast,  me- 
lancholy look. 

Dull- head,  dulled,  a.  A person  of  dull  under- 
standing ; a dolt ; a blockhead. 

Dullness,  dul'nes,  a.  Stupidity;  slowness  of 
comprehension  ; weakness  of  intellect ; indocility; 
want  of  quick  perception  or  eager  desire ; heavi- 
ness; drowsiness;  inclination  to  sleep;  disincli- 
nation to  motion;  sluggishness;  slowness;  dim- 
ness; want  of  clearness  or  lustre;  blunt  ness ; 
want  of  edge;  want  of  brightness  or  vividness. 

Dull-sighted,  dul'ri-ted,  a.  Having  imperfect 
sight ; purblind. 

Dull-witted,  dul'wit-ted,  a.  Having  a dull  in- 
tellect ; heavy. 

; Dully,  dui'le,  ad.  Stupidly ; slowly  • sluggishly ; 
without  life  or  spirit. 

Dclocrasy,  dul-ok'rs-se,  a ( doulos , a slave,  and 
krateia,  government,  Gr.)  A government  in  which 
slaves  and  base  people  hold  the  reigns  of  power. 

Dcloxgia,  du-kmg'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  r.  Louis 
Dulong,  Paris.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
South  America,  formed  of  the  Phyllomoua  rud- 
folia  of  Wildenow  : Order,  Celastracee. 

Dulls,  dul'us,  a.  ( dulus , Lat  from  doulos , a servant, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Orioline, 
or  Orioles : Family,  Merulids. 

Duly,  dole,  ad.  Properly ; fitly ; in  a suitable  or 
becoming  manner;  regularly;  at  tbe  projier time. 

| Dim,  dum  A Latin  adverb  signifying  when.  Dum 
i fmt  infra  atatem,  in  Law,  a writ  to  recover  lands 
that  bad  been  sold  during  a minority.  Dum  non 
fuil  compos  mentes,  a writ  to  recover  lands  mads 
] over  by  one  not  of  sound  mind. 


Dumatia,  du-ma'she-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Dn-  ! 
mas,  one  of  the  editors  of  tbe  Annales  des  Sciences  ; 
Nat  u relies.)  A genus  of  leguminous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  climbing  shrubs  : Suborder,  Papiliona- 
ceae. 

Dunn,  dum,  a.  (Saxon.)  Mute;  silent;  not 
speaking ; destitute  of  tbe  power  of  speech ; un- 
able to  utter  articulate  sounds ; not  using  or  ac- 
companied with  speech.  To  strike  dumb,  is  to 
confound,  to  astonish,  to  render  silent  by  aston- 
ishment, or,  it  may  be,  to  deprive  of  tbe  power  of 
speech; — v.  a.  to  silence. 

Dumb  Bells,  dum  bels,  a.  pi.  Weights  used  In 
drilling  a soldier,  who  holds  one  in  each  hand,  : 
which  he  swings  backwards  and  forwards. 

Dumbfound,  dum-fownd',  v.  a.  To  strike  dumb ; j 
to  confuse. — A vulgar  word. 

Dumbly,  dum'le,  ad.  Mutely;  silently ; without  j 
words  or  speech. 

Dumbness,  dum'nes,  a.  Muteness;  silence,  or  bold-  ! 
ing  the  peace ; omission  of  speech ; incapacity  to  ; 
speak  ; inability  to  articulate  sounds. 

Dumecola,  du-ineTto-la,  a.  (damns,  a bush  or  brier, 
and  colo,  I inhabit,  Lat.)  A genus  of  birds,  be- 
longing to  the  Parianae,  or  Titmice : Family,  Sil-  j 
viadie. 

Dumekilia,  da-me-ril'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Dn- 
mcril.)  A genus  of  half-shrubby  South  American 
Composite  plants : Suborder,  Labiatifionu. 

Dummkrek,  dum'mur-ur,  a.  One  who  feigns  dumb- 
ness.— Obsolete. 

Every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies 

of  counterfeits  amongst  us  ; we  have  dummerers,  & e.— 

Burton. 

Dummy,  dum'me,  a.  One  who  ia  dumb. — A vulgar 
ex  prewion. 

Dumous,  du'mua,  a.  (dumus,  a bush,  Lat.)  Abound- 
ing with  bushes  and  briers. 

Dump,  dump,  a.  (dom,  Dut.)  A doll,  gloomy  state 
of  the  mind;  sadness ; melancholy;  sorrow; 
heaviness  of  heart;  absence  of  mind;  revery ; a 
melancholy  tune  or  air. — Unusual  in  tbe  last  sense. 
Tune  a deploring  damp ; the  night's  desd  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 

— Shaks.  j 

Dumpish,  dump’ish,  a.  Dull;  stnpid;  sad;  me-  : 
lancholy ; depressed  in  spirits. 

Dumfisiily,  dumplah-le,  ad.  In  a moping,  metan-  j 
choly  way. 

Dumpishnsss,  dampish -nes,  a.  A state  of  being  1 
dull,  heavy,  and  moping. 

Dumpling,  dumpling,  a.  A kind  of  pudding  or  j 
maw  of  paste  in  cookery;  usually,  a cover  of  paste 
enclosing  apples,  and  boiled. 

Dumps,  dumps,  a.  pi  Melancholy;  gloom. 

Dumpy,  dump'e,  a.  Short  and  thick. 

Dumus,  du'mus,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Botany,  any  low 
and  much-branched  shrub,  as  a brier  or  bramble. 

Dun,  dun,  n.  ( dunn , Sax.)  Of  a dark  colour;  of  a 
colour  partaking  of  a brown  and  black ; of  a dull 
brown  colour;  swarthy;  dark;  gloomy; — r. a.  to 
clamour  for  pajment  of  a debt  with  vehemence 
and  importunity;  to  demand  a debt  in  a pressing 
manner;  to  call  for  payment; — a.  an  importunate 
creditor  who  nrges  for  payment;  an  urgent  request 
or  demand  of  pajment  in  writing;  an  eminence; 
a mound.  Dun  bird,  one  of  the  names  of  tbe  : 
Pochard  Duck,  the  Anas  ferina  of  I. in  metis.  ■ 
Dun-diver,  the  female  of  the  Goosander,  the  Mer-  ; 
gus  coster  of  LinnsBoa. 
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[ Dunam  a,  du-nsHe-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  M.  F. 

Dunnl,  professor  of  botany  at  Montpelier.)  A 
L g**nus  of  plants:  Order,  Solauaccx. 

I Dunce,  danse,  a.  (dims,  Or.)  A person  of  weak 
intellect ; a dullard ; a dolt ; a thickskull. 

DuNCERY,  dun'sur-e,  a.  Dullness;  stupidity. 

Dlucift.  dun'sc-fi,  v.  a.  To  make  stupid  in  intel- 
lect.— Obsolete. 

Here  you  have  a fellow  ten  thousand  times  more  duo- 
I cijlrtl  than  dance  Webster. — Wartmrtcm. 

' Dun  i) kh,  dun'dur,  $.  ( redundar , Span.)  Lee* ; 
dregs. — A word  used  in  Jamaica. 

Dunderfate,  dun'dur-pate,  a.  A dunce;  a doll 
fellow. 

Dune,  dune,  a.  (dune,  a low  hill,  Sax.)  A word 
used  in  Geology  for  a low  bill  or  bank  of  drifted 
and  moveable  sand,  met  with  frequently  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Dr n fish,  dun'fiah,  $.  Codfish  cured  in  a particular 
manner. 

Duno,  dung,  a.  (Saxon.)  The  excrement  of  ani- 
mals ; — v.  a.  to  manure  with  dung ; — v.  n.  to  void 
excrement. 

Dungeon,  dun  jun,  *.  (dongeon,  or  donjon,  Fr.)  A 
close  prison,  or  a deep,  dark  place  of  confinement ; 
a subterraneous  place  of  close  confinement ; — v.  a. 
to  confine  in  a dungeon. 

Dunofork,  dung'fawrk,  $.  A fork  used  to  throw 
dung  from  a stable  or  into  a cart,  or  to  spread  it 
I over  land. 

Dunghill,  dung'hil,  a.  A heap  of  dnng;  any 
filthy  situation  or  condition ; a term  of  reproach 
for  a person  meanly  born ; — (obsolete  in  the  last 
sense;) 

Out  dunghill  f djr'st  thou  brave  a nobleman  ?—  Shat*. 

— a.  sprung  from  the  dunghill ; mean ; low;  base; 
vile. 

Dungmeern,  dung'meerz,  a.  Pits  where  dung, 
weeds,  &c.,  are  mixed  to  lie  and  rot  together. 

Dungy,  dung'e,  a.  Full  of  dung;  filthy;  vile. 

Dunoyard,  duug'ydrd,  a.  A yard  where  dung  is 
collected. 

Dunkesb,  dung'kurz,  a.  The  name  of  a sect  which 
originated  in  Philadelphia,  United  States,  the 
members  of  which  practised  abstinence  and  morti- 
fication, under  the  idea  that,  by  ao  doing,  they 

I secured  the  favour  of  God,  and  salvation  for  them- 
selves and  others.  They  are  universalists,  and 
hold  love- feasts.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  un- 
certain. 

Dunlin,  dun'lin,  a.  One  of  the  many  names  of  the 
Brown  Sandpiper,  Triruja  aJpina,  the  A lands  ma- 
rina, or  Sealark,  of  Willoughby. 

Dunnage,  dun'nij,  a.  Fagots,  boughs,  or  loose 
wood,  laid  on  the  bottom  of  s ship  to  raise  heavy  , 
goods  above  the  bottom. 

Dunner,  dnn'nur,  a.  One  employed  in  soliciting  I 
the  payment  of  debts. 

Dunnisii,  dun'niah,  a.  Inclined  to  adnnoolour; 
somewhat  dun. 

Dcmny,  dnn'nc,  a.  Deaf ; dull  of  apprehension. — - 
A load  term. 

Dukteb  Goose,  dan'tur  goos,  a.  A provincial 
name  for  the  Eider  Duck,  Somateria  mollissima. 
Duo,  du'o,  a.  (two,  Lai.)  A song  in  two  parts. 
Duodecimal,  du-o-des'o-mal,  a.  ( duodecimo  twelve, 

| Lat.)  Relating  to  duodecimals. 

Dcodecimai.lt,  du-o-des'e-mal-le,  ad.  By  duo- 
! decimals. 

I*  Duodecimals,  dn-o-des’e-malz,  s.  In  Arithmetic, 
Kw 
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a method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  sqnnre  , 
feet  and  square  inches  in  a rectangular  whoa*  | 
sides  are  given  in  fi-et  and  inches.  The  first  de-  ; j 
nomination  contains  the  second  twelre  times;  the 
second  contains  the  third  twelve  times,  and  by 
which  the  length  in  feet,  inches,  &c.,  is  multiplied  ; 
by  the  breadth  in  feet,  inches,  &c.,  to  obtain  the  | 
superficial  contents.  It  is  also  called  crosa-multi- 
pHculion. 

Duodecihfid,  dn-o-des'im-fid,  o.  (duodecim,  and  | 
jiutlo,  I cleave,  Lat.)  Divided  into  twelve  parts. 

Duodecimo,  du-o-dca'e-mo,  o.  Having  or  consist- 
ing of  twelve  leaves  to  a sheet ; — t.  a book  in 
which  a sheet  is  folded  into  twelve  leaves. 

Duodkcuplk,  du-o-dek'u-pl,  a.  (duo,  two,  and 
decujdua,  tenfold,  Let.)  Consisting  of  twelves. 

Duodena,  dn-o-den'a,  a (Latin.)  In  Law,  a jnry 
of  twelve  men,  anciently  so  called.  Duodena 
manu,  twelve  witnesses  to  purge  a criminal  of  an  j 
offence. 

Duodenum,  dn-o-den'um,  *.  ( thuxleni,  twelve,  Lat.) 

In  Anatomy,  the  first  division  of  the  small  intes-  1 
tine,  immediately  following  the  stomach,  and  com- 
municating with  it  by  the  peloris  below  continuous  ! 
with  the  jejunum. 

Duo lite kal,  du-o-lit'nr-al.  a.  (duo,  and  litem,  a 
letter,  Lat.)  Consisting  of  two  letters  only ; bi- 
literal. 

Dcp,  dnp,  v.  a.  To  open. — Obsolete. 

The  porter*  are  drunk ; will  they  not  dup  tins  gate  to- 
day ? — Mrmoa  and  Pythias. 

Dupe,  dupe,*.  (French.)  A person  who  is  deceived, 
or  one  easily  led  astray  by  his  credulity ; — c.  o.  ! 
(duper,  Fr.)  to  deceive;  to  trick;  to  mislead  by 
imposing  on  one’s  credulity. 

Dupkkreya,  dn-per-ra'a,  *.  (in  honour  of  Louis 
Isodore  Duperrey,  a French  officer.)  A germs  of 
plants,  natives  of  Kew  Holland:  Order,  Convol-  j 
vulacen. 

DunoN,  dn'pe-un,  s.  A doable  cocoon  formed  by 
two  or  more  silkworms. 

Duple,  du'pl,  a.  (duphta,  Lat.)  Doable.  Duple, 
ratio  is  that  of  2 to  1,  8 to  4,  &c. ; Subduple 
ratio  is  the  opposite,  as  1 to  2,  4 to  8,  &c. 

Duplex,  du'pleks,  a.  (Larin.)  In  Botany,  the 
same  as  cotnpound- 

Dcpucate,  dn'ple-kate,  a.  (dtiplientua,  Lat.) 
Double;  twofold; — a.  another  corresponding  to 
the  first,  or  a second  thing  of  the  same  kind ; a 
copy;  a transcript.  In  Law,  dujdicote  anciently 
signified  the  second  letters  patent  granted  by  the 
lord  chancellor  in  a case  wherein  he  had  done  the  i 
same  before,  which  was  therefore  deemed  void ; in 
common  acceptation,  it  signifies  a copy  of  any 
deed,  writing,  or  account.  Duplicate  ratio,  in 
Geometry,  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  two  quanta-  j 
ties,  or  the  square  of  their  ratio. 

Duplication,  du-ple-ka'ahun,  $.  The  act  ef  donb-  I 
ling;  the  multiplication  of  a number  by  two;  a j 
folding ; a doubling ; also,  a fold,  as  the  duplica- 
tion of  a membrane.  Duplication  of  the  cube , the 
finding  the  side  of  a cube  of  twice  the  solid  con- 
tents of  s given  cube. 

Duplicature,  du'ple-ksy-tnre,  a.  In  Anatomy,  a 
term  applied  to  the  reflections  of  a membrane 
upon  itself. 

Duplicity,  da-plia'e-tc,  a.  ( duplicite , Fr.)  Doublc- 
ness;  the  number  two;  doubleneas  of  heart  or 
speech ; the  act  of  dissembling  one’s  real  opinions,  I 
with  a design  to  mislead;  double-dealing;  dis-  j| 
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simulation;  deceit.  In  Legal  Pleading,  offering 
a double  plea,  which  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Dupper,  dup'pur, ) s.  A short-necked  globular 

Dubber,  dub  bur,  j vessel,  made  of  buffalo's  bide, 
in  which  castor-oil  is  imported  from  India.  Each 
dupper  contains  about  80  lbs.  of  oiL 

Duquetia,  du-kwe'she-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Prof.  J. 
J.  Duqnet,  Troves.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Anonacex. 

Durability,  du-ra-bil'e-te,  a.  The  power  of  last- 
ing or  continuing,  in  any  given  state,  without 
perishing. 

Durable,  du'ra-bl,  a.  (dttrabiUs,  Lat.)  Having 
the  quality  of  lasting  or  continuing  long  in  being, 
without  perishing  or  wearing  out. 

Durableners,  dn'ra-bl-ues,  a.  Power  of  lasting  ; 
durability. 

Durably,  du'ra-ble,  ncL  In  a lasting  manner; 
with  long  continuance. 

Dura  Mater,  du'ra  ma'tur,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  most  exterior  of  the  three  membranes 
which  envelope  the  encephalon.  The  term  dura 
(hard)  has  been  given  on  account  of  its  firmness  of 
texture,  and  mater  (mother)  from  the  ancient  opinion 
that  it  gave  birth  to  all  the  membranes  of  the 
body.  It  lines  the  cranial  cavity  and  the  verte- 
bral canal. 

Duramen,  du-ra'men,  a.  (Latin,  stability.)  In  Bo- 
tany, the  fully-formed  central  layers  of  the  wood 
of  Exogenous  trees,  generally  termed  the  heart- 
wood.  It  is  merely  the  sapwood,  solidified  by 
the  infusion  of  certain  secretions  into  the  interior 
of  tbe  cells  and  tubes,  of  which  such  wood  is  com- 
posed. 

Durance,  du'rans,!.  (duro,  I continue,  Lat.)  Im- 
prisonment; restraint  of  the  person;  custody  of 
the  jailer;  continuance;  duration;  a lasting  kind 
of  stuff.— Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

The  tailor,  out  of  aeven  yards,  stole  one  and  a half  of 

durance. — Three  Ladies  of  Loudon. 

Duranta,  du-ran'ta,  a.  (in  honour  of  Castor  Du- 
rante*, physician  to  Pope  Sextus  V.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Verbenacea*. 

Durante,  du-ran'te,  ad.  (Latin.)  In  Law,  a term 
equivalent  to  during;  as,  durante  absentia,  during 
absence ; durante  minor*  alate,  during  minority. 

I Derate,  du-ra'te,  i.  In  Music,  an  epithet  for  a 
harsh,  disagreeable  sound. 

Duration,  da-ra'ahun,  a.  Continuance  in  time; 
length  or  extension  of  existence,  indefinitely; 
power  of  continuance. 

Durbar,  dnr'bdr,  a.  An  audience-room  in  India. 

Durden,  dur’den,  a.  A thicket  of  wood  in  a val- 
ley.— Obsolete. 

Durdl  m,  dur'dnm,  a.  A great  noise  or  uproar. 

Dure,  dure,  r.  n.  ( duro , I last,  Lat.)  To  last ; to 
continue  ; to  endure. — Obsolete. 

Dureful,  dure 'fiil,  a.  Lasting;  of  long  continu- 
ance.— Obsolete. 

The  dure/ui  oak,  whose  sap  is  not  yet  drj’d. — Spenser. 

Dureless,  dure'les,  a.  Without  continuance ; 
fading;  transitory. 

Duress,  du'res,  a.  ( duresse , Norm,  duettos,  Lat.) 
Hardship — hence  constraint.  In  Law,  constraint 
either  actual  or  by  threats,  occasioning  a reason- 
able fear,  such  as  will  invalidate  an  act,  though 
otherwise  legal,  by  a party  suffering  it.  Duress 
of  impressment  must  be  by  illegal  imprison- 
ment. Duress  per  minus,  namely,  by  threuts 
or  menaces,  is  when  a person  is  threatened  so  as 


to  occasion  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  life  or  limb ; — | 
imprisonment ; restraint  of  liberty. 

Dunio.  dur'e-o,  t.  (duiyon,  the  name  of  the  fruit  in  | 
the  Malay  language;  which  word  comes  from  duty, 

• thorn,  in  the  same  tongue,  in  allusion  to  the 
prickly  fruit.)  Durion,  a genus  of  plants,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  a man's  head. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  most  delicious  of  all  the  fruits 
of  India,  but  the  rind  emits  an  intolerable  efflu- 
via. The  tree  is  large,  being  about  80  feet  high  : 
Order,  Botnbaccsc. 

Dumitt,  du  re-te,  a.  (dureti,  Fr.)  Hardness;  firm- 
ness; harshness;  cruelty. 

Duteous,  durus,  a.  Hard. — Obsolete. 

Durblet,  durs'le,  a.  In  Law,  an  old  term  signi- 
fying blows,  without  wounding  or  bloodshed. 

Durst.  Post  of  Dare. 

Duse,  duse,  a.  A demon  or  evil  spirit ; * what  the 
Aire  is  the  matter?’  (vulgar):  commonly  written 
deuce. 

Dusk,  dusk,  a.  (duister,  Dut.  duster , Gr.)  Tend- 
ing to  darkness,  or  moderately  dark  ; tending  to  a 
dark  or  black  colour;  moderately  black; — a.  a 
tending  to  darkness;  incipient  or  imperfect  ob- 
scurity; a middle  degree  between  light  and  dark-  1 
ness ; twilight ; tendency  to  a black  colour ; 
darkness  of  colour;— v.  a.  to  make  dusky; — 
v.  n.  to  grow  dark;  to  begin  to  lose  light  or 
brightness. — Seldom  used  as  a verb. 

The  heart  felt  death  ; 

Dusked  his  ejen  two ; and  fail’d  his  breath. — Chancer. 

Duskily,  dtts'ke-le,  ad.  W’ith  partial  darkness; 
with  a tendency  to  blackness  or  darkness. 

Duskiness,  duske-nes,  a.  Incipient  or  partial 
darkness;  a slight  or  moderate  degree  of  dark- 
ness or  blackness. 

Dubkish,  dusk'ish,  a.  Moderately  dusky;  par-  [ 
tially  obscure;  slightly  dark  or  black. 

Dubkibiilt,  duskTsh-Ie,  od.  Cloudily;  daritly. 

Duskishkess,  dusk  iah-nes,  s.  Duskiness ; ap- 
proach to  darkness. 

Dusky,  dusk'e,  a.  Partially  dark  or  obsenre ; not 
luminous;  tending  to  blackness  in  colour;  par- 
tially black ; dark -coloured;  not  bright;  gloomy; 
sad;  intellectually  clouded. 

Dust,  dust,  a.  (Saxon.)  Fine  dry  particles  of  earth 
or  other  matter,  so  attenuated  that  it  may  bo 
raised  and  watted  by  the  wind;  powder;  fine 
eafth ; unorganized  earthy  matter;  the  grave;  a 
low,  dejected  condition ;—  v.  a.  to  free  from  dust ; 
to  brush,  wipe,  or  sweep  away  dust;  to  sprinkle 
with  dust ; to  levigate. 

Dustbrush,  dustbrush,  s.  A brush  for  cleaning 
rooms  and  furniture. 

Dubtkr,  dus'tur,  a.  A utensil  to  clear  from  dust ; 
also,  a sieve. 

Dustiness,  dus'te-nes,  a.  The  state  of  being 
dusty. 

Dustman,  dustman,  a.  One  whose  employment 
is  to  carry  away  tilth  and  dirt. 

Dustpan,  dust  pan,  a.  A utensil  to  convey  dost 
brushed  from  furniture. 

Dusty,  dua'te,  o.  Filled,  covered,  or  sprinkled  with 
dust;  clouded  with  dust;  like  dust;  uf  tbe  colour 
of  dust. 

Dusty  Foot,  duR'te  ftft,  *.  A name  for  a foreign 
trader  or  pedlar,  who  bus  no  >et:hd  habitation. 

Dutch,  dutah,  a.  Ibe  people  of  Holland;  also, 
their  language; — a.  relating  to  Holland,  or  to  its 
inhabitants.  Dutch  gold , an  alloy  of  copper  and 
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sine.  Dutch  drops , the  balsam  of  turpentine. 
Dutch  myrtle \ or  Sweet  g<de,  the  plant  Myr.ca  gale 
of  Liniiieus : Order,  Myricaoess.  Dutch  elm,  tbo 
Ulma  suberoaa  of  botanists.  Dutch  pink,  a colour  ■ 
obtained  from  the  plant  Reseda  luteola:  Order, 
Resedaceie.  Dutch  ru*h,  the  Equisetum  hyme- 
nale  of  botanists.  Dutchman's  laudanum,  the 
name  given  in  the  leeward  parts  of  Jamaica  to 
a tincture  of  the  flowers  of  Passiflora  rubra,  or  red 
Passion-flower,  formed  by  infusion  of  wine  or 
spirits.  It  is  a safe  narcotic. 

Duteous,  du'te-ua,  a.  Performing  that  which  is 
due,  or  that  which  law,  justice,  or  propriety  re- 
quires; obedient;  respectful  to  those  who  have 
natural  or  legal  authority  to  require  service  or 
duty;  obsequious ; enjoined  by  duty,  or  by  the  re- 
lation of  oue  to  another. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
sense. 

With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  right, 

With  unite  owu  breath  release  all  duU-jtu  ties.— 
Shake. 

Dutkocbly,  du'to-ns-le,  ad.  In  a duteous  mauner. 
Dutiable,  du'te-a-bl,  a.  Subject  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  duty  or  customs. 

Dutikd,  du'tid,  a.  Subjected  to  duties  or  customs. 
Dutiful,  du'te-ful,  a.  Performing  the  duties  or 
obligations  required  by  law,  justice,  or  propriety  ; 
obedient;  submissive  to  natural  or  legal  superiors ; 
respectful;  expressive  of  respect  or  a sense  of 
duty ; reverential ; required  by  duty. 

Dutifully,  du'te-ful-le,  ad.  In  a dutiful  man- 
ner ; with  a regard  to  duty ; obediently ; submis- 
sively; reverently;  respectfully. 

Dutifulness,  du'te-ftfl-nea,  s.  Obedience;  sub- 
mission to  just  authority ; habitual  performance  of 
duty;  reverence;  respect, 

Doty,  date,  s.  That  which  a person  owes  to  an- 
other ; that  which  a person  is  bound  by  any  na- 
tural, moral,  or  legal  obligation  to  pay,  do,  or  per- 
form ; forbearance  of  that  which  is  forbid  by  mo- 
rality law,  justice,  or  propriety;  obedience;  sub- 
mission ; act  of  reverence  or  respect ; the  business 
of  a soldier  or  marine  on  guard ; the  business  of 
war ; military  service ; tax,  toll,  impost,  or  cus- 
toms; excise;  any  sum  of  money  required  by 

government  to  be  paid  on  the  importation,  exporta- 
tion, or  consumption  of  goods. 

Duumvir,  du-um'vir,  s.  {duo,  two,  and  rtr,  a man, 
Lat.)  One  of  the  Roman  officer*  or  magistrates 
united  in  the  same  public  functions. 

Duumviral,  du-uin've-ral,  a.  Relating  to  the 
duumvir*  or  duumvirate  of  Rome. 

Duumvirate,  du-ura've-rate,  *.  The  union  of  two 
men  in  the  same  office,  or  the  office,  dignity,  or 
government  of  two  men  thus  associated, 
j Duvalia,  du-vale-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  H.  A.  Duval 
of  Paris.)  A genus  of  plants;  Order,  Asdepia- 
dacec. 

i Duvaua,  du-vo'a,  i.  (in  honour  of  M.  Duvau,  a 
French  botanist.)  A genu*  of  smooth  and  some- 
what spineecent  Chinese  trees;  Order,  Terebin- 
tliuceae. 

Dwal,  dwawl,  v.  n.  {dwelian,  dwolian.  Sax.)  To 
be  delirious. 

Dwale,  dwnlo,  t.  In  Heraldry,  a sable  or  black 
colour;  the  Deadly  Nightshade,  ASropa  Ulhulis,  a 
plant.  The  term  is  used  by  some  of  our  old 
authors  for  a sleepy  potion. 

Nodeth  him  no  dwale ; 

This  miller  hath  so  wt*ly  Libbed  ale. 

That  ns  an  horse  he  snurtotli  In  his  slope. — Chaucer. 
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Dwarf,  dwdrf,  s.  {dwerg,  Sax.)  A general  name  n 
for  an  animal  or  plant  which  is  much  below  the  , 
ordinary  size  of  the  specie*  or  kind  ; a person  that  i( 
never  grows  beyond  two  or  throe  feet  in  height  is 
styled  a dwarf;  an  attendant  on  a lady  or  knight 
in  romances ; — r.  a.  to  hinder  from  growing  to 
the  natural  size;  to  lessen;  to  make  or  keep 
small.  i 

Dwarf  Elder,  dwthf  el'dur,  s.  Dane-wort,  the  j 
Sambucus  ebulus:  variety,  humiles,  constituting,  I 
according  to  Mr.  Miller,  a distinct  species. — See 
Dane-wort. 

Dwarf  Fan-PALM,  dwdrf  fan'pdm,  #.  The  Chara®- 
rops  humiles : Order,  Palmare se. 

Dwarfish,  dwarfish,  a.  Like  a dwarf ; below  the  ; 
common  stature  or  use;  very  small;  low;  petty; 
despicable. 

Dwakfishly,  dwdrftsh-le,  ad.  Like  a dwarf. 

Dwarfishness,  dwrfrfish-nea,  «.  Smallness  of  j 
stature ; littleness  of  size. 

Dwell,  dwel,  v.  n.  ( dealer , Dan.)  Past,  Dwelled, 
commonly  contracted  into  Dwelt.  To  abide,  as  a 
permanent  resident,  or  to  inhabit  for  a time;  to 
live  in  a place ; to  have  a habitation  for  some 
time  or  pennanenoe ; to  be  in  any  state  or  con- 
dition;  to  continue;  to  be  fixed  in  attention;  to 
hang  upon  with  fondness;  to  continue  long ;—  j 
— r.  a.  to  inhabit. — Obsolete  as  an  active  verb. 

I saw  and  heard  ; for  we  sometimes  I 

Who  dmU  tin*  wild,  constrain'd  by  want,  come  forth 
To  town  or  ullage  nigh.— MiUon. 

Dweller,  dwellur,  t.  An  inhabitant ; a resident. 

Dwelling,  dwelling,  a.  Habitation ; place  of 
residence;  abode;  continuance ; residence;  state 
of  life. 

DwELUNO-nouSE,  dwelling-how*,  s.  The  house  t 
in  which  one  lives.  Dwelling  place,  the  place  of  j 
residence. 

Dwindle,  dwin'dl,  v.n.  (dwwan,  Sax.)  To  di- 
minish ; to  become  le*a ; to  shrink ; to  waste  or 
consume  away ; to  degenerate ; to  sink ; to  fall 
away; — v.a.  to  make  less;  to  bring  low;  to 
break ; to  disperse. 

Dwindled,  dwin'dld,  a.  Shrunk;  diminished  in 
size. 

Dwine,  dwine,  v.  n.  To  faint ; to  grow  feeble ; to 
pine  or  waste. 

Dye,  di,  r.  a.  ( dengan,  Sax.)  To  stain ; to  oolour ; 
to  give  a new  and  permanent  colour  to,  applied 
particularly  to  cloth  or  the  materials  of  cloth ; — 
i.  * colouring  liquor ; colour ; stain ; tinge. 

DyeINO,  dilng,  t.  The  art  or  practice  of  giving  ( 
new  and  permanent  colour* ; the  art  of  colouring 
elotH,  hata,  &c. 

Dyer,  di'ur,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  dye 
cloth  and  the  like. 

Dykrs’-weed,  di'urx-weed,  #.  One  of  tho  names 
of  the  Leguminous  plant  Genista  tinctorea,  called 
also  Dyers’-brown.  The  latter  name  refer*  more 
particularly  to  the  variety  jtratensis,  funning,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Miller,  a distinct  species. 

Dying,  dfing,  a.  Mortal ; destined  to  death ; 
given,  uttered,  or  manifested  just  before  death ; 
supporting  a dying  person ; pertaining  to  death. 

Dyingly,  di'ing-le,  ad.  In  an  expiring  manner. 

Dynam,  din 'am,  s.  A terra  proposed  by  Dr. 
Whewell  us  expressive  of  a pound  or  other  unit, 
in  estimating  the  effect  of  mechanical  labour. 

Dyname,  din'am-e,  i.  {dynam is,  strength,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Crustace.uis : Order,  Isopoda. 
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Dynametkr,  din -am'e-tnr,  a.  (dynamis,  power,  and 
nurtron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes. 

Dynametrical,  din-na-met'tre-kul,  a.  Pertaining 
1 to  a dynameter. 

Dynamical,  din-am'e-kal,  a.  ( dynamis , Gr.)  Re- 
lating to  strength  or  power. 

Dtnamics,  din-am'iks,  s (dynamis,  power,  strength, 
j Gr.)  That  part  of  mechanics  which  investigates 
the  powers  by  which  bodies  are  put  in  motion,  and 
1 the  laws  resulting  from  them. 

Dynamometer,  din-na-mora'me-tnr,  a.  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  relative  strength  of 
men  and  animals.  Ihjnamomttcrs  are  also  used 
in  testing  the  power  of  machinery. 

Dynast,  di’nast,  a.  A ruler;  a governor;  a prince; 
a government. 

Dynastes,  din'as-tcs,  I.  (dynastes,  a prince  or  ruler, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family, 
Scarabmdie. 

DYWA8Y1C,  din-as'tik,  a.  (dynasts*,  a ruler,  Gr.) 
Relating  to  a dynasty  or  line  of  kings, 
i Dynastid.c,  din-as'te-de,  a.  (dynastes,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  Coleopterous  insects.  They 
are  remarkably  powerful,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  giants  of  the  Coleoptera.  They  burrow  in  the 
ground  and  in  putrescent  timber,  on  which  they 

i chiefly  feed. 

Dynasty,  di'nas-te  or  din'as-te,  s.  Government; 
sovereignty;  or  rather  a race  or  succession  of  kings  J 
of  the  same  line  or  family,  who  govern  a particular 
country. 

Dynomkme,  din-o-me'ne,  a.  (dyno,  two,  or  twice, 
j and  mrnot,  vigour,  Gr.)  A genus  of  decapod 

j Crustaceans:  Family,  Brachyura. 

jl  Dyodesma,  de-o-dcs'ma,  a.  ( dyo , I put  on,  and 
desma,  a fillet  or  chain,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cole- 
opterous insects : Family,  XylophagL 

Ptoxahte. — See  Lanarkite. 

D v pis,  di'pis,  a.  (meaning  uncertain.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Palmacea?. 

Dysesthesia,  dis-es-<Ae'zhe-a,  a.  (dys,  an  insepa- 
rable particle,  possessing  the  power  of  a privative, 
generally  denoting  difficulty — it  is  often  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  prefix  norim;  and  aisthesis, 
sensation,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  insensibility,  di- 
minution, or  abolition  of  the  senses. 

Dysarthritis,  dis-dr-tArit'is,  t.  (dys,  and  arthritis, 
gout,  Gr.)  Irregular  gout. 

Dysarthrosis,  dis-dr-tAro'sis,  a (dys,  and  arthro- 
sis, articulation,  Gr.)  Faulty  articulation  of  a 
joint. 

I Dyscataposis,  dis-kat-a-po'sis,  s.  (dys,  and  kata- 
\ posts,  the  act  of  swallowing,  Gr.)  Difficulty  of 

! swallowing. 

, Dyschoua,  dis-koTe-a,  a.  (dys,  and  Me,  bile,  Gr.) 
A morbid  condition  or  depravation  of  bile. 

Dyschoristb,  dis-ko-ris'te,  t.  (dischoristos,  hard 
to  separate,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Acanthaceas. 

Dyschhoea,  dis-kro'e-a,  s.  (dy»,  and  cAroa,  colour, 
Gr.)  A morbid  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the 
6kin. 

Dy  sc  II  YU  A,  dis-kil'e-a,  s.  (dys,  and  rhylos,  chyle, 
Gr.)  A inortad  condition  of  the  chyle. 

Dyschtmia,  dis-ki'me-a,  s.  (dys,  and  chyrnos  juice, 
Gr.)  A morbid  condition  of  the  chyme. 

Dybcinesia,  dis-e-ne'xhe-a,  s.  (dys,  and  kitten,  Gr.) 
Difficulty  of  motion  from  rheumatism  or  paralysis. 

Dysclasitb,  dis'kla-site,  s.  (dys,  and  klasis,  frsc- 
4 f 


ture,  Gr.  from  its  imperfectly  fibrous  structure.) 

A mineral  found  in  the  Ferre  islands,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a variety  of  monotype  till  analysed  by 
Mr.  Connel.  It  occurs  in  white  masses,  exhibit- 
ing considerable  transparency,  and  having  an 
opalescent  appearance.  It  contains  potash,  0.23; 
soda,  0.44 ; silica,  57.69 ; lime,  26.83 ; water, 
14.71 ; oxide  of  iron,  0.32;  oxide  of  mangauese, 
0.22 : sp.  gr.  2.862.  H = 4.0— 5.0. 

Dybcoelia,  dis-ko-e'le-a,  s.  (dys,  and  koUia,  the 
belly,  Gr.)  Habitual  suffering  in  the  bowels,  and 
constipation. 

Dyscopria,  dis-kop're-a,  t.  (dys,  and  knpros , ex- 
crement, Gr.)  A bad  condition  of  the  frccos. 

Dyscraby,  dis'kra-se,  > s.  (dys,  and  krasis, 

Dyscratia,  dis-kra'she-a,  ) state  of  the  blood 
and  humours  of  the  body,  Gr.)  A bad  admixture  ( 
or  depraved  condition  of  the  animal  fluids. 

DysdacrIa,  dia-dak're-a,  s.  (dys,  and  dakryon,  a 
tear,  Gr.)  A morbid  condition  of  the  tears. 

Dysdera,  dls-der'a,  t.  (dys,  and  dera,  the  neck, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  spiders : Family,  Aracheides. 

Dyseccribis,  dis-ek'kre-sis,  a.  (dys,  and  ekkrissis, 
excretion,  Gr.)  Deficient  or  defective  excretion. 

Dysecoia,  dis-e-ko'e-a,  i.  (Greek.)  Difficulty  of  j 
hearing ; imperfect  deafness. 

Dysenteric,  dis-sen-terlik,  a.  Relating  to  dysen-  j 
tery;  accompanied  with  dysentery;  proceeding  . 
from  dysentery;  afflicted  with  dysentery. 

Dysentery,  dis'sen-ter-e,  s.  (dysenteric,  Lat  from 
dys,  and  enteron,  an  intestine,  Gr.)  In  Pathology, 
diarrhoea  accompanied  by  a discharge  of  IJood  and 
inflammation  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is  often 
termed  bloody -dux. 

Dysgalactia,  dis-ga-lak'te-a,")  s.  (dys,  and  gala, 

Dysgalla,  Ca-gaV-a,  ) milk,  Gr.)  An 

unhealthy  condition  or  depravation  of  milk  in  the 
mother. 

Dysgennesia,  dis-jen-ne'zhe-a,  s.  (dys,  and  gen- 
nesis,  generation,  Gr.)  Lesion  in  the  organs  of 
generation. 

Dysoeusia,  dis-gd’ze-a,  s.  (dys,  and  geusis,  tasta, 
Gr.)  Deprivation  of  the  sense  of  taste. 

Dyshaphia,  dis-a'fe-a,  s.  (dys,  and  aphe,  touch, 
Gr.)  Lesion  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

Dyshceria,)  dis-e'me-a,  s.  (dys,  and  aima,  blood, 

Dy8<emia,  j Gr.)  Depraved  condition  of  the 
blood. 

Dyshydria,)  dis-id're-a,  s.  (dys,  and  idros,  sweat, 

Dy  si  dhi  a,  ) Gr.)  A morbid  state  of  the  per- 
spiration. 

Dyblalia,  dis-lale-a,  s.  (dys,  and  lalia,  speech, 
Gr.)  Difficult  articulation  of  words. 

Dyblockia,  dis-lokTce-a,  s.  (dys,  and  locheia,  the  j 
discharge  from  the  mother  after  childbirth,  Gr.)  i 
Difficulty  or  suppression  of  the  lochial  discharge. 

Dysmenia,  dis-me'ne-a,  a.  (<§&,  and  menes,  the  j 
menstrual  discharge,  Gr.)  Difficult  or  retarded 
menstruation. 

Dysmknouhiuka,  dis-men-o-re'a,  a.  (dys,  menes, 
and  rheo,  Gr.)  Same  an  dysmenia. 

Dysodia,  dis-od'e-a,  a.  (dysodia,  fetid,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflonr. 

In  Pathology,  a fetid  stench  or  smell.  The  word 
is  given  by  Sattvages  as  a generic  term  for  all  j 
diseases  characterized  by  fetid  emanations. 

Dysodii.B,  dis'o-dile,  a.  (dysodes,  fetid,  Gr.)  A 
mineral  found  in  secondary  limestone  at  Molili,  j 
near  Syracuse,  in  Sicily.  It  occurs  in  masses  of  j 
a greeniah-grey  or  yellow  colour,  and  either  com- 
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DYSSTCECHIASIS— DZIGGTAI. 

pact  or  laminated,  sometimes  both-  It  is  ex- 
tremely fragile,  and  emits  an  insupportable  fetid 
odour  when  burnt  Specific  gravity,  1.146. 

D V8ODONT1 A8I8,  dis-o-don-ti'a-sis,  t.  (dya,  and 
odontieuis , dentition,  Gr.)  Difficult  dentition. 

Dysophtlla,  dis-o-fil'la,  a.  ( dyaodea , fetid,  and 
phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  offensive 
smell  of  the  leaves.)  A genus  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  herbs,  with  verticillate  or  opposite  leaves : 
Order,  Lainiace*. 

Dtsopsia,  dis-op'se-a,  a.  ( dya , and  opsis , sight,  Gr.) 
Defect  or  obscurity  of  sight 

Dy&ORKXIA,  dis-o-reks'e-a,  a.  (dya,  and  orexia , ap- 
petite, Gr.)  Diminution  or  loss  of  appetite. 

Dysoknithia,  dis-awr-niM'e-a,  a.  (dya,  and  or - 
nitheia,  an  omen,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belong- 
ing to  the  Gurrulinte,  or  Jays : Family,  Corvictae. 

Dtsosmia,  dis-os'me-a,  a.  (dya,  and  oatne,  smell, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  PaasifloracMB. 
In  Pathology,  same  as  dysodia. 

Dtsosphrjesia,  dis-oe-fre'zhe-a,  ) a.  (dya,  and  o»- 

Dysosphresis,  dis-os-fre'sis,  ) phresia , the 

sense  of  smell,  Gr.)  A morbid  or  impaired  con- 
dition of  the  sense  of  smell. 

Dysostosis,  dis-os'to-sis,  a.  (dya,  and  oatcon,  bora, 
Gr.)  A disease  of  bone. 

Dysoxylow,  dia-oks'e-lon,  a.  (dya,  and  rylon,  wood, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Mcliaceie. 

Dyspepsia,  dis-pep'se-a, a.  (Greek.)  Indigestion; 
difficulty  or  weakness  of  digestion,  arising,  in 
general,  from  inflammation,  or  a morbid  condition 
of  the  stomach. 

Dyspermasia,  dis-per-ma'zhe-a,  a.  (dya,  and  ajxr- 
rrux,  semen,  Gr.)  Difficulty  in  the  secretion  and 
emission  of  the  semen. 

Dysphagia,  dis-fa'je-a,)  a.  (dya,  and  phogo,  I eat, 

Dysphagy,  dia'fa-je,  ) Gr.)  Difficulty  or  im- 
practicability of  deglutition. 

Dysphonia,  dia-fo'ue-a,  a.  (Greek.)  Harsh  of 
voice;  employed  by  modern  pathologists  to  de- 
note an  alteration  of  voice,  or  a difficulty  in  the 
production  and  articulation  of  sounds. 

Dysphoria,  dis-fo're-a,  a.  (dya,  and  phoreo , I bear, 
Gr.)  The  restlessness  and  anxiety  that  accom- 
pany many  diseases. 

Dtspioxia,  dia-pe-o'ne-a,  a.  (dya,  and  pion,  fat, 
Gr.)  A depravation  or  morbid  condition  of  the 
adipose  membrane. 

Dybpncba,  disp-ne'a,  a.  (dya,  and  pneo,  I breathe, 
Gr.)  Difficulty  or  shortness  of  bresthing. 

Dyspmoic,  disp-no'ik,  a.  (dyapnoikoa,  Gr.)  Affected 
with  or  resulting  from  Dyspncea. 

Dyspords. — See  Sula. 

Dymialia,  dis-si-ale-a,  a.  (dya,  and  tialon,  saliva, 

Gr.)  Obstructed  secretion  and  excretion,  or  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  saliva. 

DYSSTIECHLASIS,  dis-te-ki'a-sis,!.  (dya,  and  stoichoa , 
Gr.)  An  irregular  disposition  of  the  hairs  of  tho 
eyelashes. 

Dyssynusia,  dis-sin-n'ze-a,  a.  (dya,  and  aynuaio, 
coition,  Gr.)  Difficulty  of  sexual  intercourse. 

Dysthelasia,  dis-tAe-la'zhe-a,  a.  (dya,  and  thelozo, 

I give  suck,  Gr.)  Inaptitude  of  the  female  to 
give  sack. 

Dysthbtic,  dis-zAet'ik,  a.  Relating  to  a morbid 
state  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  to  a bad  habit  of 
body. 

Dtstii vmia,  dis-lAi'me-a,  a.  (dya,  and  thymoa, 
mind,  Gr.)  Depression  of  spirits ; despondency ; 
melancholy. 

Dysthymic,  dis-tAim'ik,  a.  Desponding;  depressed 
in  mind. 

Dystocia,  dis-to’shc-a,  a.  (dyatohio,  Gr.)  Difficult 
parturition.  This  word  is  sometimes  erroneously 
written  dyatochio. 

Dystomic,  dis-totn'ik,  a.  (dya,  and  tome,  a section, 
Gr.)  In  Mineralogy,  having  an  imperfect  frac- 
ture or  cleavage.  Dyatomic  auyite  apar. — See 
Bucklandito. 

Dystonia,  dis-to'ne-a,  a.  (dya,  and  toms,  tone,  Gr.) 

A morbid  alteration  of  the  tone  of  any  structure  or 
organ  of  the  body. 

Dysuria,  dis-u're-a,^  a.  (dya,  and  ouron,  Gr.)  A 

Dyscry,  dis'u-re,  ) difficulty  of  voiding  urine ; 
or,  according  to  some  others,  a morbid  condition 
of  that  fluid. 

Dytilbs,  dit'e-lns,  a.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Stenelytra. 

Dytiscid*,  dit-is'o-de,  a.  A tribe  of  pentamerous 
Coleopterous  insects,  of  which  the  genus  Dytiscus 
is  the  type.  It  embraces  eighteen  genera,  the 
insects  belonging  to  which  ore  almost  all  oval, 
and  flattened  in  form.  They  are  aquatic,  yet 
are  organized  for  flying  through  the  air.  The  ‘ 
larva?  leave  the  water  and  bury  in  the  earth 
before  changing  into  pupa?. 

Dytisccs,  dit-ia'kus,  a.  (dytikoa,  diving,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  aquatic  Coleopterous  insects:  Family, 
Carnivora. 

Dziogtai,  zig'tay,  a.  The  Mongolian  name  of  the  ' 
Eqnus  Hcmionus,  or  wild  Tartary  horse.  It  is  I 
about  the  size  of  the  common  horse,  and  is  of  a 
fawn  or  bay  colour,  with  a black  dorsal  line  which 
enlarges  on  the  crupper.  It  has  not  been  tamed, 
and,  like  the  zebra,  seems  nntameable.  It  lives 
in  herds,  and  is  often  hunted  by  the  Tartars  for 
its  flesh. 

j 

1 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E,  the  second  vowel,  and  the  fifth  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet.  Its  long  and  natural  sound 
in  English  coincides  with  the  sound  of  t in  the 
Italian  and  French  languages,  and  is  formed  by  a 
narrower  opening  of  the  glottis  than  that  of  a. 
It  has  a long  sound,  as  in  here,  mere,  me,  &c. ; 
and  a short  sound,  as  in  met,  men;  and  the  sound 
of  a open  or  long,  in  there,  prey,  vein.  As  a final 
| m 

letter,  it  is  generally  quiescent;  but  it  serves  to 
lengthen  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel,  or  at 
least  to  indicate  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  to 
have  its  long  sound,  as  in  mane,  cane,  plume, 
which,  without  the  final  e,  would  be  pronounced 
man,  can,  plum.  After  c and  g,  the  final  e serves 
to  indicate  that  c is  to  be  prononneed  as  a,  and  g 
as  J.  In  a numerous  class  of  words,  except  s few 
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I from  the  Greek,  the  final  e is  silent.  In  words 
ending  in  we,  as  active ; in  He,  as  futile ; in  me, 

I as  in  sanguine,  examine;  in  tie,  as  in  definite ; 
e is  generally  silent.  As  a numeral,  E stands 
for  250.  In  the  Calendar,  it  is  the  fifth  of  the 
dominical  letters;  as  an  abbreviation,  it  stands 
for  East,  as  in  charts ; E.  by  S.,  east  by  south. 
On  medals  and  ancient  coins,  it  stands  for  the 
name  of  any  city,  the  name  of  which  begins  with 
this  letter. 

Each,  eetsh,  a.  (eii,  Scot.)  Everyone  of  any  num-  ! 
her  separately  considered  or  treated. 

Each whekb,  eetah'hware,  ad.  Everywhere. — Ob- 
solete. 

Ead,  I ed.  In  names,  is  a Saxon  word  ; signifying 

Ed,  } happy,  fortunate — as  in  Edward,  happy  pre-  1 
server ; Edgar,  happy  power ; Edwin,  happy  con- 
queror ; Eadulph,  happy  assistance. 

Eager,  e'gur,  a.  ( aigre , Fr.)  Exdted  by  ardent 
dnire  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object ; ardent  to 
pursue,  perform,  or  obtain ; inflamed  by  desire ; 
arJently  wishing  or  longing  ; ardent ; vehement ; 
impetuous  ; sharp ; sour  ; add ; keen  ; severe  ; 
biting; — (seldom  used  in  the  hist  six  senses;) 

With  a sudden  vigour  it  doth  possit 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk.— 

Shake. 

I The  air  bite*  shrewdly  ; it  is  very  cold. 

It  is  a nipping  and  an  eager  air.— Shake. 

brittle;  inflexible;  not  ductile. — Local  in  the  last 
three  senses. 

Eagerly,  e'gur-le,  ad.  With  great  ardour  of  de- 
sire; ardently;  earnestly;  warmly;  with  prompt 
zeal;  hastily;  impetuously;  keenly;  sharply. 
Eagerness,  e'gur-nes,  $.  Ardent  desire  to  do, 
pursue,  or  obtain  anything;  animated  zeal;  vehe- 
ment longing ; ardonr  of  inclination ; tartueas ; 
sourness. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 
Eagle,  e'gl,  s.  (aigle,  Fr.)  A bird  belonging 
to  the  Aquilina*,  a subfamily  of  the  Fulconida?. 

1 Eagle  oul,  the  Bubo  maximus  of  Fleming,  and  the 
Strix  bubo  of  Linnwus ; a spedcs  of  owl,  a native 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

Eagle,  e'gl,  *.  The  prindpal  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  weighs  258  troy  grains, 
9-lOths  fine,  and  contains  232  l-5lh  grains  pure; 
and  estimating  British  standard  gold,  ll-12tbs 
fine,  at  £3  17s.  lOjd.  per  ounce,  is  equal  to  £2 
Is.  I|d.  sterling,  nearly.  The  haf-eagle,  the 
most  common  gold  coin  of  the  States,  is  of  pro- 
portional value.  The  eagle  is  a legal  tender  for 
10  dollars — hence  the  value  of  the  dollar  of  ac- 
count, reckoned  in  gold,  is  4s.  l|d.  sterling, 
nearly. — Cyc.  of  Com.  In  Heraldry,  one  of  tie 
most  noble  bearings  in  armoury,  and  given  to 
those  only  who  have  excelled  in  deeds  of  courage 
or  magnanimity.  Among  the  ancients,  the  eagle 
was  held  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  placed  on  his 
sceptre,  as  the  carrier  of  the  lightning,  and  thereby 
expressive  of  superior  dominion.  In  this  sense, 
he  is  used  as  the  emblem  and  symbol  of  nations, 
princes,  and  armies.  The  eagle  is  the  badge  of 
i several  orders,  as  the  black  eagle  and  the  red  eagle  of 
Prussia,  tbe  white  eagle  of  Poland,  &c.  Also,  a 
constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  having 
its  right  wing  contiguous  to  the  equinoctial  line. 
Eagle-eyed,  e'gl-ide,  a.  Sharpsigbted  as  an 
eagle;  having  an  acute  sight;  discerning;  having 
acute  intellectual  vision. 

Eag le-y LIGHTED,  e-gl-fli'ted,  a.  Flying  like  an 
eagle ; mounting  high. 


EAGLE-HAYS— EAR-DEAFENING. 


Eagle-rays. — See  Pterocephalina*. 

Eagle-sighted,  e-gl-si'ted,  a.  Having  acute 
sight. 

Eagle-speed,  e'gl-speed,  «.  Swiftness  like  that 
of  an  eagle. 

Eag  less,  e'gles,  s.  A female  or  hen  eagle. 

Eaglestonb,  e'gl-stone,  s.  Called  also  Altites. 

A variety  of  day  ironstone,  nodular  and  generally 
kidney-shaped,  and  containing  a loose  kernel.  It  1 
is  so  called  from  an  old  opinion  that  it  was  either  I 
found  in,  or  had  dropped  from,  the  nests  of  eagles. 

Eaglet,  e'glet,  e.  A young  eagle,  or  a diminutive 
eagle ; also,  a term  in  Heraldry  for  several  eagles 
on  tbe  same  escutcheon. 

Eaolk-wingkd,  e'gl-wingd,  a.  Haying  the  wings 
of  an  eagle ; swift  as  an  eagle. 

Eaglewood,  e'gl -wood,  #.  Called  also  Lign- 
aloes ; a fragrant  substance,  which  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  a concretion  of  the  oily  particles  into  a 
resin  in  the  oentre  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  Alo?xy- 
lum  agallochum.  It  is  used  in  oriental  nations 
as  the  most  grateful  of  all  perfumes,  and  is  burnt 
as  incense. 

Eagre,  e'gur,  $.  A tide  swelling  above  another 
tide,  as  in  the  Severn. 

Ealdbrman. — See  Alderman. 

Eame,  erne,  e.  (earn,  Sax.)  Unde. — Obsolete. 

• Daughter,’  says  she,  • fly,  fly ; behold  thy  dame 
Foreshows,  the  treason  of  thy  wretched  earn*.'— 

Fairfax. 

E an.— See  Yean. 

Eanliho.— See  Yeanling. 

Ear,  ere,  s.  (ear,  tare , Sax.)  The  organ  of  hear- 
ing; tbe  organ  by  which  sound  is  perceived;  the 
term,  in  general,  includes  both  tbe  internal  and 
externa]  parts;  the  sense  of  bearing,  or  rather 
the  power  of  distinguishing  sounds,  and  judging 
of  harmony ; in  the  plural,  the  head  or  person, 
as  * to  draw  a herd  about  one’s  ears the  top  or 
highest  part,  as  * being  np  to  the  ears  in  love ;’  a 
favourable  hearing;  attention;  heed;  regard; 
disposition  to  like  or  dislike  what  is  heard ; judg- 
ment; opinion;  taste;  any  part  o^a  thing  re- 
sembling an  ear;  a projecting  part  from  the  side 
of  anything,  as  the  ears  of  a vessel  used  as 
handles ; the  spike  of  corn ; that  part  of  certain 
plants  which  contains  the  flowers  and  seeds;  to 
be  by  the  ears — to  fall  together  by  the  ears — to  go 
together  by  the  ears , to  fight  or  quarrel ; to  set  by 
the  ears , to  make  strife ; to  cause  to  quarrel ; an 
ear  for  music,  an  car  that  relishes  music,  or  that 
readily  distinguishes  tones  or  intervals ; — v.  w.  to 
shoot  as  an  ear;  to  form  cars,  as  coni ; — r.  a.  to 
till ; to  plough. — Obsolete  as  an  active  verb. 

He  that  ears  my  land  spares  my  team,  and  gives  me 

leave  to  tqjoy  the  crop. — Shake. 

E a it  able,  ere'a-bl,  a.  Used  to  be  tilled. — Obso- 
lete. 

Earache,  ere'ake,  #.  Pain  in  the  car. 

Eakal,  ere'al,  a.  Receiving  by  the  ear. — Obsolete, 
They  are  not  true  penitents  that  are  merely  enrol, 

verbal,  and  worded  men.— UcvyL 

EAR-BORED,  ere'borde,  a.  Having  the  ears  per- 
forated. Among  the  Athenians  a mark  of  no- 
bility ; among  the  Hebrews  and  Romans,  a mark 
of  servitude. 

Earcap,  ere'kap,  a.  A cover  for  the  ears  against 
cold. 

I Ear-dkafbnixo,  ere'def-ning,  a.  Stunning  the 

| ear  with  noise. 
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EARED — EARNESTLY. 


EARNESTNESS — EARTHBOUND. 


Eared,  wrd,  a.  Haring  ears.  In  Botanj,  haring 
appendages  like  ears. 

Earina.  e-rin'a,  i.  A genus  of  planter  Order, 

| Orcbidace®. 

| Earing,  ere'ing,  a.  In  Nautical  language,  a small 
rope  employed  to  fasten  the  upper  corner  of  a 
sail  to  ita  yard; — a.  a ploughing  of  land. — Gen. 

I xliv. 

Earl,  eri,  r.  (eori,  Sax.)  A British  title  of  nobility, 
or  a nobleman,  the  third  in  rank,  being  next  below 
a marquis,  and  next  above  a viscount.  The  title 
answers  to  count  in  France,  and  graaf  in  Germany. 
Formerly,  the  earl  had  the  government  of  a shire, 
and  was  termed  shireman.  After  the  Conquest 
earls  were  called  counts,  and  from  them  shires 
1 have  taken  the  name  of  counties.  Earl  is  now 
j a mere  title,  unconnected  with  territorial  juris- 
diction. Earl  Marshal,  an  officer  in  Great  Bri- 
tain who  bad  anciently  several  courts  under  his 
j jurisdiction,  as  the  court  of  chivalry,  and  the  court 
of  honour.  Under  him  is  also  the  herald’s  office, 
or  college  of  srms.  He  has  some  pre-eminence  in 
i the  Marehalsea  Court,  where  he  may  sit  in  judg- 
ment against  those  who  offend  within  the  verge 
of  the  king's  court.  The  office  was  originally  con- 
| ferred  by  grant  of  the  king,  but  is  now  hereditary 
i in  the  family  of  the  Howards. 

Earlap,  ere' lap,  a.  The  tip  of  the  ear. 

Earldom,  erl'dum,  ».  The  seigniory  of  an  earl ; 
the  jurisdiction  or  dignity  of  an  earL 

Earles-penny,  erlz'pen-ne,  a.  Money  given  in 
1 part  payment;  earnest-money. 

. Ear  lin  ess,  er'le-nes,  a.  A state  of  advance  or  for- 
; wardness ; a state  of  being  before  anything,  or  at 
the  beginning. 

Earlock,  ere'lok,  a.  (ear-loco,  Sax.)  A lock  or 
curl  of  hair  near  the  ear. 

Early,  Sle,  a.  (from  or,  er,  Sax.)  In  advance  of 
something  else;  prior  in  time;  forward;  first; 
being  at  the  beginning ; being  in  good  season  ; — 

1 ad.  so  n • in  good  season  ; betimes, 
j E a km  ail,  ere'mdrrk,  a.  A mark  on  the  ear  by 
I which  a sheep  is  known ; — r.  a.  to  mark  as  sheep, 
by  cropping  or  slitting  the  ear. 

‘ Earn,  cm,  r.  a.  ( eamian , temian,  Sax.)  To  merit 
or  deserve  by  labour,  or  by  any  performance ; to 
' do  that  which  entitles  to  a reward,  whether  the 
i reward  is  received  or  not;  to  gain  by  labour, 
service,  or  performance ; to  deserve  and  receive  as 
, compensation. 

Earnest,  er'nest,  a.  (earnest,  or  geomest,  Sax.) 

I Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object ; eager  to  ob- 
! tain  ; having  a longing  desire ; warmly  engaged 
or  incited  ; anient ; warm  ; eager ; zealous ; ani- 
mated ; importunate ; intent ; fixed ; serious ; 
important ; that  is  really  intent  or  engaged ; — 

| a.  seriousness ; a reality ; a real  event,  as  opposed 
to  jesting  or  feigned  appearance;  first  fruits; 
that  which  is  in  advance,  and  gives  promise  of 
i something  to  come.  In  I .aw,  that  part  of  the 
subject  of  a contract,  as  money,  goods,  &c.,  given 
by  one  person  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the  contract  entered  into.  By  the 
statute  of  Frauds,  29  C.  II.  c.  8,  no  contract  for 
sale  of  goods  of  the  value  of  £10  or  more  is  good, 
unless  in  writing ; or,  when  no  writing  exists,  un- 
less earnest  has  been  given  and  taken. 

Earnestly,  er'nest-Io,  ad.  Warmly ; zealously  ; 
importunately;  eagerly;  with  real  desire;  with 
fixed  attention  ; with  eagerness. 
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Earnestness,  er'nest-nc*,  s.  Ardour  or  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  anything;  eagerness  ; animated  de- 
sire; anxious  care;  solicitude;  intenseness  of 
desire ; fixed  desire  or  attention ; seriousness. 

Earnful,  arn'firl,  a.  Fall  of  anxiety. — Obsolete. 

Whatever  charm*  might  move  a gentle  heart 
I oft  have  tried,  and  ahow'd  the  earnful  smart 
Which  eat*  my  breast.—/’.  Fletcher. 

Earning,  er'ning,  a.  pL  Earnings.  That  which 
is  earned ; that  which  ia  gained  or  merited  by 
labour,  services,  or  performance ; wages ; reward. 

Earpick,  ere'pik,  s.  An  instrument  for  cleansing 
the  ear. 

Ear-piercing,  ere'pere-sing,  a.  Piercing  tha  ear, 
as  a shrill  or  sharp  sound. 

Earring,  ere'ring,  a.  A pendant ; an  ornament, 
sometimes  set  with  diamonds,  pearls,  or  other 
jewels,  worn  at  the  ear,  by  means  of  a ring  pass- 
ing through  the  lobe. 

Ear.su,  crab,  a.  A ploughed  field.— Obsolete. 

Fires  oft  are  good  on  barren  earthes  made, 

With  crackling  dames  to  burn  the  stubble  blade.— 

Mo f. 

Earshot,  ere 'shot,  a.  Reach  of  the  ear;  the  dis- 
tance at  which  words  can  be  beard. 

Earth,  erth,  a.  ( erde , Germ,  eard,  eorth,  Sax.)  The 
name  of  the  planet  we  inhabit,  marked  with  the 
astronomical  character  (©).  It  is  the  third  in 
order  from  the  sun,  round  which  it  performs  a re- 
volution once  a year,  or  in  365  days,  6 hours, 

9 minutes,  6.9  seconds,  revolving  at  the  same 
time  on  its  axis  every  twenty- four  hours.  Its 
equatorial  diameter  is  nearly  7,925  miles,  and  its 
polar  diameter  about  7,856  miles,  presenting  a 
surface  of  laud  and  water  of  196,663,000  square 
miles.  The  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  ia  about  95,000,000  miles.  In  Agricul- 
ture, the  term  earth  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
soil,  the  latter  containing  organic  matter.  In 
Chemistry,  the  term  is  applied  to  certain  insoluble 
metallic  oxides  occurring  in  rocks  and  soils,  as 
lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  &c.  Earth , in  its  primary 
sense,  signifies  the  particles  wliich  compose  the 
mass  of  the  globe,  hot  more  particularly  the  par- 
ticles which  form  the  fine  mould  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  or  it  denotes  any  indefinite  mass  or 
portion  of  that  matter.  This  substance,  being 
considered  by  ancient  philosophers  as  simple,  was 
termed  an  element ; and,  in  popular  language,  wo 
still  hear  of  the  four  elements — fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water ; — the  terraqueous  globs  which  we  inhabit ; 
the  world,  aa  opposed  to  other  scenes  of  existence ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe ; dry  land,  opposed  to 
the  sea ; country ; region ; a distinct  part  of  the 
globe  ; the  ground  ; the  surface  of  the  earth.  In 
Scripture,  things  on  the  earth  are  carnal,  sensual, 
temporary  things,  opposed  to  heavenly,  spiritual, 
or  divine  things;  figuratively,  a low  condition.  Rev. 
xii. ; — e.  a.  to  hide  in  the  earth ; to  cover  with 
earth  or  mould  ; — v.  n.  to  retire  under  ground. 

Earttibag,  orfATjag,  s.  A bag  filled  with  earth, 
used  for  defence  in  war. 

Earthbank,  crtA'bank,  a.  A bank  or  mound  of 
earth. 

Earthboard,  ertATiorde,  a.  The  board  of  a plough 
that  turns  over  the  earth  ; the  mould  board. 

Earth  born,  ertA'bawrn,  a.  Bom  of  the  earth ; 
terrigenous ; springing  originally  from  the  earth  ; 
earthly;  terrestrial. 

Earth  hound,  ertATxmnd,  a.  Fastened  by  the 
pressure  of  the  earth. 
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Earth  bred,  erM'bred,  a.  Low;  abject;  grovel- 

; Hn* 

Earth -chesnct,  ertA-tshes'nut,  *.  One  of  the 
names  given  to  the  plant  Bunium  denudation. 

Earth -created,  erfA-kre-ay'ted,  a.  Penned  of 
earth. 

Earthen,  er'rAn,  a.  Made  of  earth ; made  of 
day. 

■ Earth  ex  ware,  er'Mn-ware,  s.  Veseels  made  of 
earth ; pottery  Teasels. 

Earth  fed,  ertA'fed,  a.  Low ; abject. 

Earthflax,  ertA'flaks,  «.  Amianthns;  a fibrous, 
flexible,  elastic  mineral  substance,  consisting  of 
, short  interwoven,  or  long  parallel  filaments. 

Earthiness,  ertA'e-nea,  i.  The  quality  of  being 
i earthy,  or  of  containing  earth ; grossness. 

Earthliness,  er/Ale-nes,  i.  The  quality  of  being 
earthly;  groesness;  worldliness ; strong  attach- 
ment to  worldly  things. 

Earthling,  ertATing,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
earth ; a mortal ; a frail  creature. 

Earthly,  ertA'le,  a.  Relating  to  the  earth  or  to  this 
world ; not  heavenly ; vile ; mean  ; belonging  to 
our  present  state ; belonging  to  tbe  earth  or 
world;  carnal;  vile,  as  opposed  to  spiritual  or 
heavenly  ; corporeal ; not  mental. 

Earthly-minded,  ertA-lo-minde'ed,  a.  Having  a 
mind  devoted  to  earthly  things. 

Earthly-mindedness,  ertA-le-minde'ed-nes,  s. 
Grossness ; sensuality ; extreme  devotednesa  to 
I earthly  objects. 

Earth-nut,  ertA'nnt,  $.  A name  given  to  several 
vegetable  productions  grown  underground,  as  the 
| J Conopodium  flexuosum,  the  round  tubes  of  Cy- 
rus rotundus,  the  subterranean  pods  of  Arachis 
JP°g*a,  &c. 

Earth-fea,  ertA'pe,  t.  The  English  name  of  the 
f climbing  Leguminous  annual  plant,  La  thru*  ain- 
phicarpos. 

' Earthquake,  eriA'kwake,  a.  A shaking,  trem- 
bling, or  concussion  of  the  earth ; sometimes  m slight 
tremor,  at  other  tiroes  a violent  shaking  or  con- 
vulsion, not  unfrequently  accompanied  with  a 
rocking  and  heaving,  or  vibration  of  the  ground, 
usually  preceded  by  a rattling  sound  in  tbo  air, 
and  sometimes  producing  immense  rents,  which 
! sometimes  engulf  large  tracts  of  country,  towns,  and 

villiges. 

Earthquaking,  ertA'sbay-king,  a.  Shaking  the 
earth  ; having  power  to  shake  the  earth. 

Eartii-tongue. — See  Geoglossum. 

Earthworm,  ertA'wurm,  s.  A mean,  sordid 
wretch.  In  Zoology,  sec  Lumbricus. 

Earthy,  er/A'e,  a.  Consisting  of  earth;  resembling 
; earth ; terrene  ; inhabiting  the  earth  ; partaking 
of  earth;  terrestrial;  relating  to  earth;  gross, 
not  refined.  Earthy  fracture,  is  when  the  frac- 
ture of  a mineral  is  rough,  with  minute  elevations 
and  depressions. 

Ear-trumpet,  ere 'tram-pet,  «.  An  instrument 
employed  to  aid  defective  hearing,  by  collecting 
and  concentrating  the  waves  of  sound,  so  that 
they  may  strike  upon  the  tympanum  with  in- 
> creased  force. 

Ear  wax,  ere'waks,  a The  cerumen;  a thick 
vhcoos  substance,  secreted  by  the  gland  of  the 
ear  into  the  outer  passage. 

Earwig,  ere'wig,  s.  (corrupted  from  earwing,  or 
given  from  the  absurd  supposition  that  these  insects 
[ sometimes  penetrate  into  the  human  ear.)  A vul- 


gar name  of  the  common  insects  of  the  genus  For- 
ficula. 

Earwitness,  ere'wit-nes,  s.  One  who  is  able  to 
give  testimony  to  a fact  from  his  own  bearing. 

Ear- wort,  ere'wurt,  i.  The  plant  Hedyotis  auri- 
cularia  of  Linnaeus,  so  termed  from  its  being  sup- 
posed good  for  deafness. 

Ease,  eze,  s.  (aiae,  Fr.)  Rest;  sn  undisturbed  ; 
state;  freedom  from  pain,  disturbance,  excitement, 
or  annoyance ; a quiet  state ; tranquillity ; free- 
dom from  pain,  concern,  anxiety,  solicitude,  or  any- 
thing that  frets  and  ruffles  the  mind ; rest  from 
labour;  facility;  freedom  from  difficulty  ; freedom 
from  stiffness,  harshness,  forced  expressions,  or 
unnatural  arrangement ; freedom  from  constraint 
or  formality ; unaffectednesa ; at  ease,  in  an  un- 
disturbed state;  free  from  pain  or  anxiety; — e.  a. 
to  free  from  pain  or  any  disquiet  or  annoyance,  as 
the  body ; to  relieve  ; to  give  rest  to ; to  free  from 
anxiety,  care,  or  disturbance,  as  the  mind ; to 
remove  a bnrden  from,  either  of  body  or  mind  ; to 
relieve;  to  mitigate;  to  alleviate;  to  assuage;  to 
abate  or  remove  in  part  any  bnrden,  pain,  grief, 
anxiety,  or  disturbance ; to  quiet ; to  allay ; to  1 
destroy ; to  ease  off,  or  ease  atony,  in  Nautical  ; 
language,  is  to  slacken  a rope  gradually ; to  ease  a 1 
ship,  is  to  put  the  helm  hard  a-lee,  to  prevent  her 
pitching  when  close-hauled ; stand  at  ease,  a 
military  command  to  draw  the  right  foot  back,  1 
and  bnng  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  it ; ease 
arms,  a command  to  drop  the  right  hand  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  arm. 

Easeful,  eze 'fvl,  a.  Quiet;  peaceful;  fit  for  rest. 

Easkpullt,  eze'fdl-le,  ad.  With  ease  or  quiet. 

Easkfulness,  eze'ful-nes,  a.  State  of  being  at 
ease. 

Easel,  e'zl,  r.  The  frame  on  which  painters  place 
their  canvas.  Easel  pieces , among  Painters,  are 
the  smaller  pieces,  either  portraits  or  landscapes, 
which  are  painted  on  the  easel,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  drawn  on  walla,  ceilings,  &c. 

Baseless,  eze'les,  a.  Wanting  ease  ; deprived  of 
rest. 

Easement,  eze'ment,  a.  Convenience;  accommoda- 
tion ; that  which  gives  ease,  relief,  or  assistance. 

In  law,  any  privilege  or  convenience  which  one 
man  has  of  another,  cither  by  prescription  or  char- 
ter, without  profit,  as  a way  through  his  land,  &c. 

Easily,  e'ae-le,  ad.  Without  difficulty  or  great 
labour;  without  great  exertion,  or  sacrifice  of  labour 
or  expense ; without  pain,  anxiety,  or  disturbance; 
in  tranquillity ; readily ; without  reluctance ; 
smoothly;  quietly;  gently;  without  tumult  or 
discord;  without  violent  shaking  or  jolting. 

Easiness,  e'ze-nes,  s.  Freedom  from  difficulty ; 
ease  ; flexibility  ; readiness  to  comply  ; prompt 
compliance;  a yielding,  or  disposition  to  yield, 
without  opposition  or  reluctance;  freedom  from 
stiffneaa,  constraint,  effort,  or  formality ; rest ; 
tranquillity ; freedom  from  pain ; freedom  from 
shaking  or  jolting,  as  of  a moving  vehicle ; soft- 
ness. 

East,  ecst,  s.  (Saxon.)  The  point  in  the  heavens  . 
where  the  sun  is  seen  to  rise  at  the  equinox,  or 
when  it  is  in  the  equinoctial,  or  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  earth;  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points; 
the  eastern  parts  of  tbe  earth ; the  regions  or 
countries  which  lie  cast  of  Europe  or  other  coun- 
try ; — a.  towards  the  rising  sun,  or  towards  the 
point  where  the  sun  rises,  when  in  the  equinoctial.  ' 
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Easter,  oes'tur,  a.  (Saxon.)  A festival  of  the 
Christian  church,  observed  in  ooimnemomtion  of 
oar  Saviour’s  resurrection.  It  answers  to  the 
puacha  or  paasover  of  the  Hebrews,  and  moat 
nations  still  give  it  the  name — pascha,  paak,  or 
paque. 

Eastkk  Giant,  ees'tcr  ji'ant,  a.  A name  given  in 
the  north  of  England  to  the  plant  Polygonum 
amphibium. 

Easterling,  eea'tur-ling,  a.  A native  of  some 
country  eastward  of  another.  Easier  offeringt, 
or  Ecuter  dues,  money  paid  to  the  parson  of  a 
parish  at  Easter. 

Easterly,  ees'turle,  a.  Coming  from  the  east- 
ward; situated  toward  tlm  east;  toward  the 
east;  looking  toward  the  east; — ad.  ou  the  east; 
in  the  direction  of  east. 

Eastern,  ees'tnm,  a.  (Saxon.)  Oriental;  being 
or  dwelling  in  the  east ; situated  toward  the  east ; 
on  the  east  part ; going  toward  the  east,  or  in  the 
direction  of  east. 

Eastintus,  ees-tin'tus,  *.  An  old  law  term  for 
an  easterly  coast  or  country ; also,  for  the  east- 
south-east  side  of  a river,  or  the  like. 

Eastward,  eest'wurd,  ad.  Towards  the  east ; in 
the  direction  of  east  from  some  point  or  place. 

Easy,  e'ze,  a.  Quiet;  being  at  rest;  free  from 
pain,  disturbance,  or  annoyance ; free  from  care, 
anxiety,  solicitude,  or  peevishness;  quiet;  tran- 
quil; giving  no  pain  or  disturbance;  not  difficult; 
that  gives  or  requires  no  great  labour  or  exertion; 
that  presents  no  great  obstacles ; not  causing  la- 
boor  or  difficulty ; smooth ; not  uneven ; not 
roogh  or  very  hilly ; that  may  be  travelled  with 
ease;  gentle;  moderate;  not  pressing;  yielding 
with  little  or  no  resistance;  complying;  credu- 
lous ; ready,  not  unwilling ; contented ; satisfied ; 
giving  ease;  freeing  from  labour,  care,  or  the 
fatigue  of  business;  furnishing  abnndanoe  with- 
out toil;  affluent;  not  constrained;  not  stiff  or 
formal;  flowing,  not  harsh;  not  jolting;  not 
heavy  or  burdensome. 

Eat,  ete,  v.  a.  ( hitan,  catan,  and  elan,  Sax.)  Past, 
Ate,  past  part  Eat  or  Eaten.  To  bite  or  chew, 
and  swallow,  as  food;  to  corrode;  to  wear  away; 
to  separate  parts  of  a thing  gradually ; to  con- 
sume ; to  waste ; to  enjoy ; to  oppress ; to  feast ; 
to  eat  one's  words,  to  swallow  bade ; to  take  back 
what  has  been  uttered ; to  retract ; — v.  n.  to  take 
food ; to  feed ; to  take  a meal,  or  to  board ; to 
be  maintained  in  food ; to  eat,  or  to  eat  in  or  into, 
to  make  way  by  corrosion ; to  gnaw ; to  enter  by 
gradually  wearing  or  separating  the  parts  of  a 
substance ; to  eat  out,  to  consume. 

Eatable,  e'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  eaten;  fit  to 
be  eaten;  proper  for  food;  esculent; — s.  any- 
thing that  may  be  eaten;  that  which  is  fit  for 
food ; that  which  is  used  for  food. 

Eater,  e'tur,  s.  One  who  eats ; that  which  eats 
or  corrodes ; a corrosive. 

Eating-house,  e'ting-hows,  s.  A house  where 
provisions  are  sold  ready  dressed. 

E atom  a,  e-to'ne-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  — — Eaton.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Graminaoen. 

Kau  db  Cologne,  o-day-ko-long,  $.  (French.)  A 
kind  of  liquid  perfume,  originally  prepared  at 
Cologne.  The  following,  according  to  Or.  Ure, 
is  a good  substitute  for  the  original  artide: — 
Take  alcohol  one  pint;  of  the  oils  of  bergamot, 
orange  peel,  and  rosemary,  each  one  drachm ; 
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bruised  cardamon  seeds,  one  drachm ; orange 
flower  water,  one  pint;  distil  one  pint  from  a water- 
bath.  Eau  de  Javelle,  (Fr.)  bleaching  liquid,  or 
tho  aqua  alkali  na  oxymuriotica.  Eau  de  Luce, 
(Fr.)  a compound  of  the  essential  oil  of  amber 
and  the  volatile  alkali.  Eau  de  Label,  (Fr.)  one 
part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  three  of  rectified  spirit 
of  wine.  Eau  de  Vrie,  (Fr.)  aquavits;,  brandy. 

Eaves,  eevx,  s.  pi  ( e/ese.  Sax.)  The  edge  or  lower 
border  of  the  roof  of  a building  which  overhangs 
the  walls,  and  casts  off  the  water  that  falls  on  the 
roof. 

Eavesdrop,  eevz'drop,  e.  «,  To  stand  under  the 
eaves,  or  near  the  window  of  a house,  to  listen 
and  learn  what  is  said  within  doors. 

Eavesdropper,  eevx'drop-pur,  a.  One  who  stands 
under  the  eaves,  or  near  the  window  or  door  of  a 
house,  to  listen  and  hear  what  is  said  within 
doors,  whether  from  curiosity,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  tattling  and  making  mischief. 

Ebalia,  c-ba’le-a,  s.  A name  given  by  Leach  to  a 
genus  of  decapod  Crustaceans:  Family,  Brachyurn. 

Ebii,  eb,  t.  (ebbe,  ebba,  Sox.)  The  reflux  of  the 
tide;  the  return  of  tide-water  toward  the  sea, 
opposed  to  flood  or  flowing;  decline;  decay;  a 
falling  from  a better  to  a worse  state ; — v.  n.  (eft- 
ban.  Sax.)  to  flow  back ; to  return  as  the  water 
of  a tide  toward  the  ocean,  opposed  to  flow ; to 
decay ; to  decline ; to  return  or  fall  buck  from  a 
better  to  a worse  state. 

Ebbtide,  eb'tide,  s.  The  reflux  of  tide-water;  the 
retiring  tide. 

Ebdomakius,  cb-do-ma're-us,  s.  ( cbdomas , a week, 
Gr.)  A word  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers  for 
an  officer  formerly  appointed  weekly  to  superin- 
tend the  performance  of  divine  service  in  cathe- 
drals, and  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  each  person 
attending  in  the  choir  as  to  reading,  singing, 
praying,  &c. 

Ebknace.e,  e-ben-a'se-e,  s.  (so  called  from  Dios- 
pyrus  Ebenura,  the  True  Ebony,  one  of  the  species.) 
A natural  order  of  Exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  wood  heavy  as  the  ebony ; leaves  alternate, 
extipulate,  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  having  the  pe- 
tiole* obsoletcly  articulated  at  the  branches ; in- 
florescence axillary ; peduncles  solitary,  those 
bearing  the  male  flowers  divided,  and  those  bear- 
ing the  female  flowers  usually  simple  and  one- 
flowered,  all  minutely  bractcate;  calyx  three  or 
six*  parted  ; corolla  monopetaioua,  hypogenous, 
regular;  limb  three  or  six-parted,  imbricate  in 
estivation ; stamens  definite,  epipetalous,  or  hy- 
pogenoui;  the  filaments  doable,  and  sometimes 
four  times  tho  number  of  the  segments,  and  alter- 
nating with  them;  ovarium  sessile  and  m any- 
cclled  ; style  divided,  rarely  simple ; berry  globose 
or  oval. 

Ebermeybra,  e-ber-ma'e-ra,  s.  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Acanthacem. 

Ebionites,  e'be-o-nites,  s.  A sect  of  the  second 
century,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  bat 
honoured  him  as  an  inspired  messenger  sent  by 
God.  They  maintained  the  universal  obligation  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  rejected  tho  authority  of  St. 
PauL 

Ebon,  eb'nn,  a.  Consisting  of  ebony ; like  ebony ; 
black. 

Ebonize,  eb'o-nixe,  v.  a.  To  make  black  or  tawny ; 
to  tingo  with  the  colour  of  ebony. 

Ebony,  eb'o-ne,  #.  {cbn,  Heb.  ebenos,  Gr.)  The 
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hard  dark -coloured  wood  of  certain  tree*,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Ebenaccsc. — Which  see. 
i Eboulment,  ay-bvl-mong,  #.  (French.)  In  Fortifi- 
CAtion,  the  crumbling  or  falling  of  a wall. 

Ebractkate,  e-brak'te-nte,  «.  In  Botany,  with- 
out a bractea  or  floral  leaf. 

Ebhiety,  e-bri'e-te,  a.  (ebriefeu,  Lat.)  Drunken- 
ness ; intoxication  by  spirituous  liquors. 

Ebrillade,  ay-bril-lade,  a.  (French.)  A check 
given  to  a horee,  by  a sudden  jerk  of  one  rein, 
when  he  refuses  to  tnm. 

Ebriositt,  e-bre-os'e-te,  a.  ( ebriositas , Lat.)  Ha- 
bitual drunkenness. 

Ebulliency,  e-bnl'yen-se,  #.  A boiling  over. 

Ebullient,  e-bul'yent,  a.  Boiling  over,  as  a liqnor. 

Ebullition,  eb-ullish'un,  i.  (ebullitin,  Lat.)  The 
operation  of  boiling ; the  agitation  of  a liqnor  by 
i heat,  which  throws  it  up  in  bubbles,  or  the  agita- 
tion produced  in  a fluid  by  the  escape  of  a portion 
of  it,  converted  into  an  aeriform  state  by  heat; 
effervescence,  which  is  occasioned  by  fermentation, 
or  by  any  other  process  which  causes  the  extrica- 
tion of  an  aeriform  fluid,  as  in  the  mixture  of  an 
add  with  a carbonate. 

Eburna,  e-bur 'na,  s.  ( ebur , ivory,  Lat.)  k genns 
of  spiral  univalve  Mol  Insca,  in  which  the  shell  is 
smooth,  with  the  sutures  generally  grooved ; spire 
and  aperture  equal;  the  inner  lip  very  thick, 
partly  concealing  the  umbilicus,  and  with  an  upper 
internal  groove ; outer  lip  thin,  and  slightly  at- 
tenuated ; aperture  with  an  internal  canal. 

Eburnean,  e-bur'ne-an,  a.  (from  ebur,  ivory,  Lat.) 
Made  of  ivory. 

, Eburnification,  e-bur-nc-fc-ka'shun,  t.  The 
conversion  of  substances  in  objects  which  have  the 
appearance  or  characters  of  ivory,  attributed  gene- 
rally to  an  inordinate  accumulation  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

EBRRNiNiS,  e-bur-nin'e,  ».  (cbvma,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A subfamily  or  division  of  the  family 
Turbin  ellida?,  in  which  Lbo  shell  is  generally 
grooved  round  the  suture ; the  body  whorl  ventri- 
cose;  the  spire  rather  larger  than  the  aperture; 
the  base  obtuse,  and  almost  entire;  inner  Up 
much  thickened,  and  the  outer  lip  sinuated. 
i ECASTOPHTLLUM.e-kas-to-fiTIum,  *.  {eknstos,  each, 

)'  and  phyUon , a leaf,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tie  leaves 
of  E.  Broimei  and  E.  dubium  being  eat  i com- 
posed of  only  one  leaflet.)  A genns  of  Legumi- 
nous shrubs,  with  axillary  sub-corymbose  panicle* 
of  flowers:  Suborder,  Papilionaceae.  Spelt  also 
hectutnphylhm. 

Ecaudate,  e-kaw'date,  a.  In  Botany,  without  a 
tail  or  spur. 

Ecbalium,  ek-bale-tun,  a.  ( ekbalo , I eject,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cucurbitaceas. 

Ecbabis,  ek-ba'sis,  t.  (ekbasis,  from  ekbamo,  I go 
j out,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  a figure  in  which  the 
orator  treats  of  things  according  to  their  events  or 
consequences. 

Ecbolk,  ek'bo-le,  s.  (ekbcle,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  a 
digression  or  flgure  of  speech,  wherein  the  nar- 
rator introduces  some  other  person  as  speaking  in 
bis  own  words;  the  word  was  also  used  to  denote 
a change  in  the  inharmonic  strain  of  the  Greek 
music,  when  a chord  was  accidentally  elevated 
five  diesis  above  the  ordinary  pitch. 

Eccalrobion,  ek-ka-le-o'be-un,  s.  ( ekkaUo,  I call 
forth,  and  bios,  life,  Gr.)  A contrivance  for 
hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat. 


Eccb  Homo,  ek'sc  bo'mo,  s.  (Latin,  Behold  the  I 
man.)  In  Painting,  a name  given  to  any  picture  j 
which  represents  the  Saviour  given  up  to  the  peo- 
ple by  Pilate. 

Eccentric,  ek-sen'trik,  t.  A circle  not  having 
the  same  centre  as  another ; that  which  is  irregu- 
lar or  anomalous. 

Eccentric,  ek-sen'trik,  > o.  (eccmtricus,  ij 

Eccentrical,  ek-sen'tre-kal,  > Lat)  Devia-  j 
ting  or  departing  from  the  centre.  In  Geometry, 
not  having  the  same  centre:  a term  applied  to 
circles  and  spheres  which  have  not  the  same  centre,  ! 1 
and  consequently  are  not  parallel,  in  opposition  to  1 
concentric,  having  a common  centre ; not  termina-  j 
ting  in  the  same  point,  nor  directed  by  the  same  ; 
principle;  deviating  from  stated  methods,  usual  j 
practice,  or  established  forms  or  laws ; irregular ; 
anomalous ; departing  from  the  usual  course. 

Eccentricity,  ek-sen-tris'e-te,  ».  The  state  of  ' 
having  a centre  different  from  that  of  another 
circle.  In  Astronomy,  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  a planet’s  orbit  from  the  centre  of  the  sun — that 
is,  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  an  ellipsis 
and  its  focus ; departure  or  deviation  from  that 
which  is  stated,  regular,  or  usual ; excursions  from 
the  proper  sphere. 

Ecchymobis,  ek-kim-o'sis,  i.  (e*di«o,  I pour  out,  J 
Gr.)  The  extravasation  of  the  blood  into  the  j 
cellular  membrane,  which  results  from  blows  and  ; 
bruises. 

Ecclesiarch,  ek-kle'ze-dfrk,  s.  (tkkUria,  an  as- 
sembly or  church,  and  archc,  rule,  Gr.)  A ruler 
of  the  church. 

Ecclesiastes,  ek-kle-zc-as'tis,  s.  (ekklesinstes,  an 
assembler  or  preacher,  Gr.)  A book  of  the  Old 
Testament  generally  attributed  to  Solomon,  a sup- 
position esteemed  by  many  Biblical  critics  as 
wholly  inadmissible.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the 
book  is  Koheleth,  translated  Collector  by  some;  but 
the  Septuagint  rendering,  as  given  above,  is  con-  | 
sidered  as  more  correct. 

Ecclesiastic,  ek-kle-ie-as’tik,  §.  A person  in 
orders,  or  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  church 
and  the  ministry  of  religion. 

Ecclesiastic,  ek-kle-xe-as'tik,  > a.  (ekkle- 

Ecci.ebiabtical,  ek-kle-ze-as'te-kol, i siastikos,  ( 
Gr.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  chnrcb.  Ec- 
clesiastical state,  is  the  body  of  the  clergy.  Eccle- 
siastical courts,  courts  in  which  the  canon  law  is 
administered,  and  causes  ecclesiastical  determined, 
namely — 1 blasphemy,  apoatacy  from  Christianity, 
heresies,  schisms,  ordering  admissions,  institution  ; 
of  clerks,  celebration  of  divine  service,  rights  of 
matrimony,  divorces,  general  bastardy,  subtraction 
and  right  of  tithes,  oblations,  obven  lions,  dilapi- 
dations, reparation  of  churches,  probate  of  testa- 
ments, administration  and  accounts  of  the  same, 
simony,  incests,  fornications,  adulteries,  solicitation  1 
of  charity,  pensions,  procurations,  appeals  in 
ecclesiastical  causes,  commutation  of  penance,  and 
others,  (the  cognizance  whereof  belongeth  not  to 
the  common  laws  of  England ;)  the  same  are  to 
be  decided  and  judged  by  ecclesiastical  judges,  ac- 
cording to  the  king's  ecclesiastical  law  of  this 
realm.’ — Coke.  The  total  number  of  ecclesiastical  . 
courts  in  England  and  Wales  is  372. 

Ecclesiastically,  ek-kle-ze-as'te-kal-le,  ad.  In 
an  ecclesiastical  manner. 

Ecclesiastic  us,  ek-kle-xe-as'te-kus,  s.  One  of 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  oomposed  by  onu 
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Jems  the  son  of  Sirach.  It  is  admitted  among  1 
the  canonical  books  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
is  a highly  poetical  and  moral  production. 

Eccremocarpi'S,  ek-kre-mo-kdr'pus,  a.  (ekkremet,  j 
pendant,  and  lutrpos,  a fruit,  Gr.  in  reference  to  j 
the  pendant  fruit.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  j 
of  climbing  subshrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  . 
green  or  yellow  flowers — natives  of  Peru:  Order, 
Bignoniacese. 

Ecchksis,  ck-kre'sia,  ».  ( ekkresi a,  Gr.)  In  Patho- 
logy, separation,  excretion ; the  excretion  of  per-  i 
apirable  matter  from  the  lungs  and  frees. 

EcctUNOLOGT,  ek-kre-nolVje,  $.  (ekkrino,  I sepa- 
rate from,  and  logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  In  Phy- 
siology, a treatise  on  the  secretions  of  the  body. 

Ecculiomph  ALT'S,  ek-ku-le-ora'fa-lus,  s.  (ekkuleo, 

I turn  round  and  display,  and  euomphnlus , an  allied 
genus  of  fossil  shells,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
shells  from  the  Irish  mountain  limestone,  described 
by  Capt  Portloch. 

Ecdysib,  ck-di'sis,  a.  (ekdytis,  expiation,  Gr.)  In 
Natural  History,  a casting  off  of  the  old  skin,  un- 
accompanied by  the  development  of  any  new 
members,  or  by  any  variation  of  form. 

Echantillon,  ay-sban-til-long,  «.  A military 
French  term  for  a plank  which  is  covered  on  one 
side  with  iron,  and  serves  to  finish  the  mouldings, 
&c.  of  a piece  of  ordnance. 

Echape,  ay-sha-pay,  s.  (French.)  In  the  Manege, 
a name  given  to  a horse  bred  from  a stallion  and 
a mare  of  different  breeds  and  countries. 

Echka,  eTre-a,  r.  ( echco , I sound,  Gr.)  In  ancient 
Architecture,  a name  given  to  certain  sonorous 
vases  of  metal  or  masonry  in  the  form  of  a bell, 
used  in  the  construction  of  theatres,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reverberating  the  sound  of  the  performer’s 
voice. 

Echelon,  ay-shay-long,  «.  (French.)  In  Military 
tactics,  the  position  of  an  army  in  the  form  of 
steps,  or  with  one  division  more  advanced  than 
another. 

Echenais,  ek-e-na'is,  t.  ( echenia , a cuttle-fish, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder, 
Tubuliflor®. 

Eciieneib,  ek-e-ne'is,  s.  The  Remora  fish;  a 
genus  of  fishes  with  elongated  bodies,  remarkable 
for  having  a flattened  disk  placed  upon  their  head, 
composed  of  a certain  number  of  transverse  carti- 
laginous laminae,  which  point  backward,  and  are 
dentated  or  spiny  on  the  posterior  edge,  and  move- 
able,  so  that  by  creating  a vacuum  between  them,  or 
by  hooking  on  to  various  bodies,  such  as  ships, 
rocks,  or  other  fishes,  they  are  enabled  to  attach 
themselves  firmly  thereto.  One  of  the  species 
inhabits  the  Mediterranean : Family,  Discoboli. 

Echkveria,  ay-she-ve're-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M. 
Echeveri,  author  of  the  drawings  in  Flora  Mexi- 
cans.) A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  fleshy 
Mexican  shrubs,  with  sessile,  scarlet,  or  yellow 
flowers:  Order,  Crassulaceas. 

Echevin,  aysh'ving,  #.  A name  given  under  the 
i old  French  monarchy  to  the  municipal  magistrates 
of  varioua  cities  and  towns. 

Echidna,  e-kid'na,  s.  ( echinos,  a hedgehog,  Gr.) 
The  Porcupine  Ant-eaters,  a genus  of  spiny  qua- 
drupeds, natives  of  Australia:  the  muzzle  is 
elongated,  the  mouth  small,  the  tongue  exten- 
sible. It  has  no  teeth,  but  the  month  is  furnished 
with  several  rows  of  small  spines,  directed  back- 
wards ; the  body  oovered  with  short  stiff  spines ; 
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claws  long  and  strong ; the  tail  very  short : Or- 
der, Edentata. 

Eciiimys,  e-kini'is,  i.  ( echinos , and  mgs,  a rat,  Gr.) 
The  Spiny  rats ; a genus  of  rats,  having  strong 
spines  mixed  with  the  hair  on  the  back : Order, 
Rodentia. 

Echinacanthcb,  ek-e-na-kan'<Aus,  r.  ( tchinos , a 
hedgehog,  and  acantho,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Acatithace®. 

Echinacea,  ek-e-na'se-a,  s.  (echmos,  a hedgehog, 
Gr.)  A gvnua  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder, 
Tubulifione. 

Echinarachniua,  ek-e-na-rak'oe-us,  a.  (echmos, 
and  arachne,  a spider,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the 
Echinid®;  body  subconic — five  avenues  of  pores; 
circumference  angular;  base  flat;  mouth  centrnl. 

Echinaria,  ek-e-na're-a,  a.  (echinos,  a hedgehog, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Grasses,  natives  of  the  south 
of  Europe  : Order,  Graminacese. 

Echinate,  e-ki'nate,  > a.  ( echinus,  a hedge- 

Echinated,  e-ki'nay-ted, ) hog,  Lat.)  Set  with 
prickles ; prickly,  like  a hedgehog ; having  sharp 
points;  bristled. 

Eciiinklla,  ek-e-nelTa,  s.  (dim.  of  echinos,  a hedge- 
hog, Gr.  from  the  bristly  appearance  presented  by 
its  radiant  particles.)  A genus  of  Algse : Order, 
Diatomace®. 

EchinidvC,  e-kin'e-de,  a.  A family  of  radiated 
animals,  comprehending  those  known  under  the 
name  of  sea-urchins,  sea-eggs,  &c.  In  these  ani- 
mals the  body  is  oval  or  circular  and  regular, 
sustained  by  a solid  shell,  which  is  calcareous,  and 
composed  of  polygonal  plates,  disposed  in  radiated 
order  in  twenty  rows,  which  are  equal,  or  alter- 
nately equal. 

Eciunidan,  e-kin'e-dnn,  $.  A fossil  belonging  to 
the  class  Kchinodermata. 

Eciunitb,  e-ki'nite,  a.  A fossil  Echinus. 

Eciiinobotryb,  ek-e-no-bot'ris,  s.  (echinos,  and 
botrys,  a bunch  of  grapes,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi : 
Order  or  tribe,  Coniomycetea. 

Eciunocactus,  ek-e-no-kak'tus,  a.  (echinos,  a ; 
hedgehog,  and  kaktos,  a cactus,  Gr.)  Hedgehog 
Thistle,  a genus  of  plants,  beset  with  spines  like 
a hedgehog : Order,  Catacew. 

Echinocarpub,  ek-e-no-kdr'pus,  s.  (echinos,  a 
hedgehog,  and  htrpos,  a fruit,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  : 
the  prickly  capsules.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  a tall  tree,  called  Sigun  in  Java : Order, 
Bixaoete. 

Echinoccocdb,  ek-e-no-kok'kus,  a.  ( echinos , and 
kokkos,  a kernel,  Gr.)  A genus  of  intestinal 
Hydatids,  one  species  of  which,  E.  hominis,  occa- 
sionally infests  the  human  body. 

Echinochloa,  ek-e-no-klo'a,  $.  (echinos,  and 
chloa,  grass,  in  reference  to  the  priddy  nature  of 
the  heads  of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Graminacese. 

Echinoclypbub,  ek-e-no-kle'pe-ua,  s.  (echinus,  a 
hedgehog  or  sea-urchin,  and  clgpeus,  a shield,  Lat) 

A fossil  genus  of  the  Echinid®,  in  which  the  body  is  : 
depressed  or  conical,  circular  or  inclining  to  oval ; : 
the  mouth  subcentral,  a little  more  anterior ; vent 
entirely  above. 

Eohinocortb,  ek-e-nok'o-ris,  a.  A genus  of  tho 
Echinidse ; body  oval,  vaulted ; mouth  transverse ; 
vent  nearly  towards  tho  opposite  margin.  Found 
fossil  in  the  Chalk  and  Oolite  formations. 

EchinocyaMTTS,  ck-e- no-si 'a-mus,  s.  (echinos,  and 
kyamot , a bean,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Echinid®,  I 
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in  which  the  body  is  depressed  end  oval ; the  buc- 
cal opening  subcentral,  regular,  with  five  teeth,  as 
in  C!y  pesster ; the  vent  below,  between  the  mouth 
and  bonier. 

Echinoctbtis,  ek-e-no-sis'tis,  a (echinot,  and 
hystis,  a bladder,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants : Or- 
der, Cocurbitace*. 

Echinodrrmata,  ek-e-no-der'ma-ta,)  «.  (echinot, 

Echinoderms,  ek'e-oo-dcrms,  ) and  der- 
ma, the  akin,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
class  of  the  Radiata.  The  animals  are  invested 
with  a well-organized  skin,  frequently  supported 
by  a sort  of  skeleton,  and  armed  with  points, 
or  moveable  and  articulated  spines,  and  have  an 
internal  cavity,  in  which  there  is  a distinct  and 
floating  viscera.  The  class  is  divided  into  two 
orders,  those  furnished  with  feet  or  with  vesicu- 
lar organs,  so  called  from  their  performing  similar 
functions.  The  first  order  constitutes  the  Pedi- 
cellate, and  embrace  the  star-fishes,  the  sea-ur- 
chins, the  Holothurw,  4c.  The  second  order, 
A pod  a,  are  without  the  vesicular  feet  of  the  other, 
and  are  allied  to  the  Holothuri*. 

Echinodiscus,  ek-e-no-dis'kus,  t.  ( echinot , and 
ditkos,  a disk,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
plants:  Suborder,  Papilionacese.  Also,  a genua 
of  Echinidss,  in  which  the  body  is  rounded,  de- 
pressed, and  rather  five-lobed ; the  mouth  in  the 
middle ; the  vent  central. 

Echikolkna,  ek-e-no-le'na,  «.  (echinus,  a hedge- 
hog, and  /ana,  a clock,  Lat.)  A genus  of  plants  t 
Order,  Graminace*. 

Echinolampab,  ek-e-no-lam'pas,  c.  (echinot,  and 
lampas,  a torch,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Echinidse, 
in  which  the  month  is  suhcentral,  and  without 
teeth ; the  vent  marginal;  the  body  oval  or  cir- 
cular, and  depressed. 

Eciunomeiiia,  ck-e-no-me're-a,  s.  (echinot,  and 
merit , a part,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants: 
Suborder,  Tubuli  flora. 

Echimometra,  ek-e-no-me'tra,  I.  (echinot,  and 
metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Echinidse, 
in  which  the  body  is  thick,  solid,  and  transversely 
oval ; the  mouth  with  five  sharp  teeth ; the  vent 
exactly  opposite  the  mouth. 

Ecu isom via,  ek-e-no-mi'ya,  t.  (echinos,  and myia, 
a fly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects : Fa- 
mily, Athericera. 

Eciunonei  r,  ek  e-no'ne-us,  t,  (echinot,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  the  Echinidse,  in  which  the  mouth  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  base,  and  the  vent  between  the 
mouth  and  the  margin,  or  near  the  latter,  but 
underneath. 

Echisoihora,  ek-e-nof o-ra,  i.  (echinot,  and phero, 
1 bear,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  strong  stiff  spines  of 
the  involuenim.)  A genua  of  umbelliferous  peren- 
nial herbs:  Tribe,  Smyrne*. 

Echikops,  e-ki'nops,  t.  ( ekinos,  and  opt,  likeness,  Gr. 
in  allusion  to  its  prickly  heads.)  The  Globe  Thistle, 
a genus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubuli- 
florw. 

ECHiicoptULOir,  ek-e-nopse-lon,  t.  (echinos,  and 
ptiion,  naked,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Cbenopodacese. 

Echikopsis,  ek-e-nop'sis,  t.  (echinot,  and  opsit,  re- 
semblance, Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cac- 
tace*. 

Echwopterib,  rk-e-nop'ter-is,  a (echinot,  and 
pterxs,  a fern,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants;  Order, 
lfalpighiaoMB. 
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Eciiinorhtrcuus,  ek-e-no-riogTcua,  e.  (echmos, 
and  rhynchos,  a snout,  Gr.)  A genus  of  intestinal 
worms : Family,  Acantbocepbala. 

Eciiinospermum,  ek-e-no-sper'mmn,  t.  ( echinot , 
and  rperma,  a seed,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  seeds  or 
nuts  bring  echinated.)  A genus  of  plants,  con-  . 
Bisting  of  scabrous,  annual,  or  biennial- branched  j 
erect  plants,  with  small  blue  flowers,  allied  to  ! 
Myosolia,  or  Forget-me-not : Order,  Botagi- 
nacete. 

Echinus,  e-ki'nua,  t.  ( echinot , a hedgehog,  Gr.) 
Sea-urchins,  a genus  of  the  Ecliinodermata,  which 
have  the  body  invested  by  a shell,  or  calcareous  , 
crust,  composed  of  angular  pieces,  which  join  each 
other  exactly,  and  are  perforated  by  innumerable 
holes,  for  the  transmission  of  the  membranous 
feet,  disposed  in  several  very  regular  ranges.  The 
true  Echini  have  the  anus  opposite  the  mouth. 
In  Architecture,  the  same  as  the  ovoia,  or  quarter 
round;  but  the  moulding  is  only  properly  so 
called  when  carved  with  eggs  and  anchors.  In 
Botany,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Euphorbiacess. 

Echiochilon,  e-ke-o-ki'lon,  t.  (from  echiun,  the 
plant  bugloss,  and  cheilot,  a lip,  Gr.  in  reference 
to  the  bilabiate  limb  of  the  corolla,  and  its  affinity 
to  bugloss.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Bora- 
gin  ace*. 

Echis,  ek'is,  t.  (echis,  a viper,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
poisonous  snakes,  with  small  scales  on  the  head, 
and  having  single  subcaudal  plates : Family,  Cro- 
talidse. 

Echites,  e-ld'tis,  t.  (echis,  a serpent,  Gr.  from  its 
deleterious  qualities,  or  twining  habit.)  A genus 
of  plants,  with  showy  white,  yellow,  or  puipla 
flowers:  Order,  Apocvnacc*. 

Eciiium,  elro-um,  s.  (echis,  a viper,  Gr.  from  Its 
having  been  supposed  able  to  cure  tbe  bite  of  a 
serpent,  or  from  having  the  appearance  of  a ser- 
pent's head.)  Bugloss,  a genus  of  rough,  shrubby, 
or  herbaceous  plants,  with  violet-coloured  or  white 
flowers:  Order,  Boraginace*. 

Echo,  ekTio,  $.  (Latin.)  A sound  reflected  or  rever- 
berated from  a solid  body;  sound  returned ; reper- 
cussion of  sound.  In  Architecture,  a vault  or 
arch  for  redoubling  sounds ; — v.  n.  to  resound ; to 
reflect  sound;  to  be  sounded  back; — v.  a.  to  re- 
verberate or  send  back  sound ; to  return  what  has 
been  uttered.  In  Mythology,  the  daughter  of  Aer 
and  Tellus  tbe  Earth.  She  resided  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cephisus.  She  was  one  of  the  attend- 
ants of  Juno,  and  as  such  became  a confidant  in 
the  amours  of  Jupiter;  her  loquacity,  however,  dis- 
pleased him,  and  Juno  deprived  her  so  far  of  the 
power  of  speech,  as  to  be  able  only  to  answer 
questions  put  to  ber.  She  afterwards  fell  in  love 
with  Narcissus,  but  bring  despised  by  him  ahe 
pined  bereclf  to  death,  having  left  nothing  on  earth 
but  her  voice. 

Echomkter,  c-komV-tur,  r.  (echos,  sound,  and  me- 
iron,  a measure,  Gr.)  Among  Musicians,  a scale  or 
rule,  marked  with  several  lines,  serving  to  measure 
tbe  duration  of  sounds,  and  to  find  their  intervals 
and  ratios. 

Echomktrt,  e-kom'e-tre,  t.  The  art  or  act  of 
measuring  the  duration  of  sound ; the  art  of  con- 
structing vaults  to  produce  echoes. 

Echtrronkma,  ek-t&ro-ne'ma,  t.  (echthros,  do- 
testable,  and  nema,  a filament,  Gr.)  A gcuus  of 
plants:  Order,  lridace*. 

Eclaibcue,  e-klare'six,  r.  a.  (edaxrcir,  Fr.^  To 
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make  clear;  to  explain;  to  clear  up  what  is  not 
understood,  or  misunderstood. 

Ed.AiRciSfiEMF.NT,  ek-klare-sis-mong,  t.  (French.) 
Explanation;  the  clearing  up  of  anything  not 
before  understood. 

Eclampsis,  ek-Iamp'sis,  t.  (Greek,  vivid  light.) 
In  Pathology,  the  epileptic  convulsion  of  a child.  1 

Eclat,  e-klaw',  $.  (French.)  A burst  of  applause; 
acclamation ; approbation ; renown ; splendour ; 
show;  pomp;  applause. 

Eclectic,  ek-lek'tik,  a.  ( eklektiko t,  Gr.)  Select- 
ing ; choosing.  An  epithet  given  to  certain  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity,  who  did  not  attach  them- 
solves  to  any  particular  sect,  but  selected  from 
the  opinions  and  principles  of  each  what  tboy 
thought  solid  and  good ; the  epithet  was  also 
given  to  a sect  of  physicians  who,  after  Arcbigones, 
their  leader,  selected  what  was  best  and  rational 
in  medicine,  disregarding  dogmas. 

Eclectically,  ck-lek'te-kal-le,  ad.  By  way  of 
choosing  or  selecting ; in  the  manner  of  the  eclec- 
tical philosophers. 

Eclecticism,  ek-hk'te-sizm,  t.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  selecting  from  writings;  the  doctrine  of 
the  eclectics. 

Eclegm,  ek-lem',  or  eTclem,  i.  ( elleicho , I lick,  Gr.) 
A compound  of  oils  and  sirups,  used  medicinally. 
— Obsolete. 

Eclipsareon,  c-klip-sa're-un,  ».  An  instrument 
for  explaining  the  phenomena  of  eclipses. 

Eclipse,  e-klips',  s.  ( ccUpsis , Lat.)  In  Astronomy, 
an  interception  or  obscuration  of  the  light  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  other  luminary,  by  the  interposition 
of  another  heavenly  body  between  it  and  our 
sight  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  moon,  which  totally  or  partially 
hides  the  sun’s  disk ; an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is 
occasioned  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  which  falls 
on  it  and  obscures  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  but 
does  not  entirely  conceal  it ; — v.  a.  to  hide  a lu- 
minous body  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  intercept  its 
rays ; to  obscure ; to  darken  by  intercepting  the 
rays  of  light  which  render  luminous ; to  cloud ; 
to  obscure;  to  disgrace;  to  extinguish  ; to  leave 
behind,  or  outstrip  another  by  superior  display ; — 
j r.  «.  to  suffer  an  eclipse. 

Eclipta,  e-klip'ta,  a.  (a  translation  of  the  Malay 
name  trnngi-trnnrji-maihg,  which  signifies  an 
eclipse  of  the  snn.)  A genus  of  useless  weeds, 
with  white  flowers ; Order,  Astoracea:,  or  Com- 
posite. 

Ecliptic,  c-klip'tik,  t.  (tlliptikon,  Gr.)  In  Astro- 
nomy, a great  circle  of  the  sphere,  in  which  the 
sun  performs  his  apparent  annual  motion.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
[ ( zodiac,  making  an  angle  of  32  with  the  equinox; 

j t — a.  pertaining  to  or  described  by  the  ecliptic;  suf- 

i fering  an  eclipse.  Ecliptic  limits  arc  the  greatest 
distances  at  which  the  moon  can  be  from  her 
nodes,  in  order  that  on  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon 
I may  happen. 

‘ Eclogue,  ek'log,  s.  (eklogt,  choice,  Gr.)  In  Poe- 
try, a kind  of  pastoral  composition,  wherein  shep- 
herds are  introduced  conversing  with  each  other. 
The  primitive  meaning  of  the  word,  however,  is  a 
choice  or  select  piece.  The  Eclogues  of  Virgil, 
and  the  Idyllia  of  Theocritus,  are  pieces  written 
in  the  same  pastoral  strain;  but,  in  the  latter, 
shepherds  are  not  introduced  speaking,  as  in  the 
former. 
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Eclopes,  ek-lo'pea,  s.  ( cklopizo , I expose,  Gr.)  A 
genua  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubulitiuric.  j 

Economic,  ek-ko-nom'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to 

Economical,  ck-ko-nom'e-kal,  j the  rcgulationof 
household  concerns;  managing  domestic  or  public 
pecuniary  concerns  with  frugality ; frugal ; regu- 
lated by  frugality ; not  wasteful  or  extravagant.  | 
Economically,  ek-ko-noin'c-kal-le,  ad.  With 
economy:  with  frugality. 

Economics,  ek-ko-nom'iks,  a.  The  science  of  ! 
household  affairs. 

Economist,  e-kon'o-mist,  s.  One  who  manages  ; 
domestic  or  other  concerns  with  frugality;  one 
who  writes  on  economy;  the  writer  of  a treatise 
on  economy. 

Economize,  c-kon'o-mize,  r.  n.  To  manage  pecu-  'i 
niary  concerns  with  frugality;  to  make  a prudent  \ 
use  of  money,  or  of  the  means  of  saving  or  ac- 
quiring property;  — c.  a.  to  use  with  pnuleuoe. 

Economy,  e-kou'o-me,  i.  (aconomia,  Lat.)  The 
management,  regulation,  and  government  of  a 
family,  or  the  concerns  of  a household ; a frugal 
ami  judicious  use  of  money;  that  management  j 
which  expends  money  to  advantage,  and  incurs  i 
no  waste ; frugality  in  the  necessary  expenditure 
of  money.  It  differs  from  parsimony,  which  im- 
plies an  improper  saving  of  expense ; the  disqioei- 
tion  or  arrangement  of  any  work ; a system  of 
rules,  regulations,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  as  the 
Jewish  economy;  distribution  or  due  order  of 
things ; judicious  and  frugal  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs ; system  of  management ; general  regu- 
lation and  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  a state  or 
nation,  or  of  any  department  of  government.  In 
Physiology,  the  laws  which  govern  the  organisa- 
tion of  plants  and  animals ; the  order  and  con- 
nection of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  organized 
bodies. 

Ecphasis,  ek'fa-sis,  s.  (efyJuuis,  Gr.)  An  explicit 
declaration. 

Ecpiionesib,  ck-fo-ne'sis,  s.  (eiphonuis,  Gr.)  An 
animated  or  passionate  exclamation. 

Ecfhractic,  ek-frak'tik,  a.  (ekphtxuso,  I remove 
obstructions,  Gr.)  Attenuating ; dissolving ; ob- 
structive ; deobetruent, — Obsolete. 

Ecplbxis,  ek-plek'sis,  s.  (cijrfexis,  Gr.)  Stupor 
arising  from  consternation  or  a blow. 

Ecptomb,  ek-to'mc,  t.  (ckptoma,  Gr.)  literally,  a 
fall  or  dislocation.  In  Pathology,  used  as  syno-  i 
nyinous  with  lsxation;  as  nlso  to  denote  the 
elimination  of  gangrenous  parts,  expulsion  of  the 
placenta,  prolapsus  of  the  womb,  and  descent  of  j 
the  intestine  or  omentum  in  hernia. 

Ecpyrkma,  ck-pi-re'ma,)  s.  (Greek.)  In  Surgical 

Ecpyesis,  ck-pi-oYis,  ) Pathology,  terms  used 
to  designate  a part  in  a state  of  perfect  suppura- 
tion, or  suppuration  itself. 

F.chonelles. — See  Scrofula. 

Ecrytiimus,  ek-ri/A'mns,  s.  (ek,  and  rythmos, 
rhythm,  Gr.)  An  irregular  pulse. — Obsolete. 

Ecsakcoma,  ek-sdr-ko'ina,  ».  ( eksarkonuL,  Gr.) 

A fleshy  excrescence  or  sarcoma. 

Ecstaaikij,  ek'sta-sid,  a.  Enraptured ; ravished ; 
transported;  delighted. 

Ecstasy,  ek'sta-se,  s.  ( ekstasi* , Gr.)  A fixed 
state;  a trance;  a state  in  which  the  mind  is 
arrested  and  fixed,  or,  as  we  say,  lost ; a state  in 
which  the  functions  of  the  senses  are  suspended 
by  the  contemplation  of  some  extraordinary  or 
supernatural  object;  excessive  joy;  rapture;  a 
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degree  of  delight  that  arrests  the  whole  mind ; 
enthusiasm;  excessive  elevation  and  absorption  of 
mind;  extreme  delight ; exceed  re  grief  or  anxiety; 
madness ; distraction. — Obsolete  in  the  last  three 
senses. 

That  unmnteh’d  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 
In.Lkied  with  ecrU* jf — thaks. 

In  Pathology,  a species  of  catalepsy,  when  the 
person  remembers,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the 
ideas  ho  had  during  tho  fit; — r.  a.  to  fill  with 
rapture  or  enthusiasm. 

Ecstatic,  ek-stat'ik,  \ a.  Arresting  the  mind; 

Ecstatical,  ck-stat'e-kalj  suspending  the  senses; 
entrancing;  rapturous;  transporting;  ravishing; 
delightful  beyond  measure;  tending  to  external 
objects. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Ectadium,  ek  ta'de-um,  s.  (ektndios,  extended,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  plants ; Order,  Asclepcdiacee. 

Ectasis,  ek'ta-sis,  $ . (ektasis,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  the 
lengthening  of  a syllable  from  short  to  long. 

Ecthlypsis,  ektA-lip'sis,  t.  (ekthepsis,  a cutting  off, 
Gr.)  In  Grammar,  a figure  of  prosody,  whereby 
the  m at  the  end  of  S word,  when  the  following 
word  begins  with  a vowel,  is  eluded,  or  cut  off, 
together  with  the  vowel  preceding  it,  for  the  sake 
of  the  measure  of  the  verse,  as  “ mult'  tile  for 
imiltum  ille 

Ecthyma,  ck-tAi'ma,  r.  (ecthyo,  I break  out,  Gr.) 
A sadden  and  brief  eruption  on  the  skin,  consist- 
I ing  of  small  pimples  or  pustules — common  in  young 

people. 

Ectocarpus,  ek-to-kdr'pus,  j.  (ektos,  outside,  and 
karpot,  fruit,  Gr.  because  the  thee®  are  not  in- 
cluded in  tho  substance  of  the  frond,  but  placed 
I on  the  ontside.)  A genus  of  marine  Algio : Or- 
der, Fucacc®. 

Ectopia,  ek-to'pe-a,  i.  (ek,  ont,  and  tnpot,  place, 
Gr.)  In  Pathology,  the  morbid  change  of  the 
situation  of  a part. 

EctopI8TE8,  ek-to-pis'tes,  s.  (ektos,  outwardly,  pairs, 
boldness,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the 
Columbine,  or  true  Pigeons : Family,  Coltpnbide. 

Ectkimma,  ek-trim'ina,  ».  (ektrimma,  Gr.)  In 
Pathology,  ulceration  of  tho  skin  in  those  parts 
of  the  body  in  contact  with  the  blood. 

ECTOOPICM,  ek-tro'pe-um,  t.  ( ektrepo , I evert,  Gr.) 
An  unnatural  eversion  of  the  eyelids,  in  conao- 
| quence  of  tumefaction  of  the  inner  membrane,  or 
of  a contraction  of  the  skin  covering  the  eyelids. 

Ectrosia,  ek-tro'xe-a,  a.  (ektruyo,  I corrode,  Gr.?) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Gram  inace®. 

Ectkotic,  ek-trot'ik,  a.  ( ektitrosko , I cause  abor- 
tion.) Producing  abortion. 

ECTYLOTIC,  ek-te-lot'ik,  a.  (ek,  out,  and  tylos,  a 
callus,  Gr.)  In  Medicine,  having  a tendency  to 
remove  callosities  or  indurations  of  the  akin. 

Ectypal,  ek'te-pal,  a.  (ek,  and  typos,  a type,  Gr.) 
Taken  from  the  original. 

Ectype,  ek'tipe,  t.  A copy. — Obsolete. 

Ecumenic,  ek-u-men'ik,  ) a.  (oikoumenikos, 

Ecumenical,  ek-u-men'e-kal,)  Gr.)  General ; 
universal. 

Ecurif.,  ek'u-ro,  $,  (French.)  A stable;  a covered 
place  for  horses. 

Eczema,  ek-ze'ma,  a.  (ekzeo,  I boil  out,  Gr.)  An 
eruption  of  the  skin.  It  is  not  pustular,  but  consists 
of  small  vesicles,  often  forming  patches  and  blotches. 
It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  itch. 

Edacious,  e-da'shus,  a.  ( edux , Lat.)  Eating; 
| . given  to  eating ; voracious ; greedy ; ravenous. 


Edacity,  c-dos'e-te,  e.  (edadtas,  Lat.)  Greedi- 
ness; voracity;  ravenousness;  rapacity. 

Edda,  ed'da,  s.  A book  containing  a system  of 
Runic  or  Scandinavian  mythology,  with  some  ac-  j 
count  of  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  nor-  1 
them  nations  of  Europe.  The  first  part  contains 
the  mythology  of  the  people,  and  the  sccood, 
specimens  of  the  poetry  of  the  Scalds.  It  was 
composed  by  Suorro  Sturlcson,  judge  of  Iceland 
from  1215  to  1222. 

Eddkr,  ed'dur,  s.  (derivation  uncertain.)  In  Hus- 
bandry, such  wood  as  is  worked  into  the  top  of 
hedgestakes  to  bind  them  together ; (otter,  Sax.) 
a viper; — v.  a.  to  bind  or  make  tight  by  edder ; ( 

to  fasten  tho  tope  of  hedgestakes  by  interweaving 
edder. 

Eddish,  ed'dish,)  s.  The  latter  pasture  or  grass 

Eadish,  e'dish,  j that  comes  after  mowing  or 
reaping:  termed  also,  eagrass,  earth,  etch. 

Eddoes,  ed'dose,  t.  The  name  given  to  the  escu- 
lent Caladium  by  the  blacks  on  the  African  Gold 
Coast  The  leaves  are  boiled,  and  eaten  as  cab- 
bages are  with  us,  but  they  are  too  acrid  for  a ] 
European  palate. 

Eddy,  ed'do,  $.  (supposed  to  come  from  ed,  back- 
ward, and  en,  wutcr,  Sax.)  A current  of  water 
running  back,  or  in  a direction  contrary  to  the 
main  stream ; a whirlpool ; a current  of  water  or  ) 
air  in  a circular  direction ; — v.  n.  to  move  circu- 
larly, or  as  an  eddy ; — o.  whirling ; moving  cir- 
cularly. 

Eddy- water,  ed-de-waw'tnr, ».  Among  Seamen, 
the  water  which  falls  back  on  the  rudder  of  a ship 
under  sail : termed  also  dead-water. 

Eddy-wind,  ed'de-wind, ».  Tho  wind  returned  or 
beat  back  from  a sail,  a mountain,  or  any  other 
obstruction  that  hinders  its  passage. 

Edematous,  e-dem'a-tus,  a.  (oidema,  Gr.)  Swell- 
ing, with  a serous  humour ; dropsical. 

Eden,  e'den,  #.  (Hebrew,  pleasure,  delight.)  Para- 
dise; the  country  and  gnnlcn  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
tnre  as  the  residence  of  Adam  and  Eve,  till  after 
their  expulsion  therefrom,  on  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit.  Where  it  was  is  unknown. — See  Paradise. 

Edenizbd,  e'den-ixdc,  a.  (an  old  word.)  Admitted 
into  paradise. 

For  pure  saints  ode itir’d  unfit. — Davies. 

Edentata,  e-dcn-ta'ta,  > #.  (edentatus,  without 

Edentates,  e'den-tayts,  j teeth,  Lat.)  The  sixth 
order  of  the  class  Mammalia  in  Cuvier’s  arrange- 
ment. It  comprises  those  unguiculated  quadra-  | 
peds  which  have  no  incisors,  or  front  teeth ; 
their  noils  are  particularly  large,  and  embrace  the 
extremities  of  the  toes,  approaching  more  or  less 
to  the  character  of  hoofs : they  are  slow  in  mo- 
tion. They  are  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Tar- 
digrade, the  ordinary  Edentata,  and  the  Mono- 
tremata — the  sloths,  ant-eaters,  and  the  ornitbo- 
rhynchus,  are  each  examples  of  these  tribes  and 
of  the  order.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a sub- 
order of  the  Cetacea,  including  the  two  genera 
Baltcna  and  Balsenoptera,  the  toothless  or  whale- 
bone whales ; and  by  Latreille,  to  a section  of  the 
Crustacea  which  are  destitute  of  proper  mandibles. 

Epentatkd,  e-den'tay-ted,  a.  Deprived  or  desti- 
tute of  teeth. 

EDENTATION,  e-den-ta'shun,  t.  A depriving  of 
teeth. — Obsolete. 

Edge,  cdj,  s.  (eeg,  Sax.  eg,  Dan.)  In  a general 
sense,  the  extreme  point  or  border  of  anything ; 
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particularly  applied  to  the  sharp  border,  or  the 
thin  cutting  extremity  of  an  instrument;  in  a 
figurative  sense,  that  which  cute  or  penetrates; 

! that  which  wounds  or  injures,  as  the  edge  of 
slander;  a narrow  part  rising  from  a broader; 

| sharpness  of  mind  or  appetite;  keenness;  in- 
tense ness  of  desire;  fitness  for  action  or  operation; 
sharpness ; acrimony ; to  ttt  the  teeth  on  edge,  to 
cause  a tingling  or  grating  sensation  in  the  teeth ; 
— v.  a.  {eggian,  Sax.)  to  sharpen;  to  furnish 
with  an  edge;  to  border;  to  fringe;  to  furnish 
with  an  ornamental  border;  to  exasperate;  to 
embitter ; to  incite ; to  provoke ; to  urge  on ; to 
instigate ; to  push  on,  as  with  a sharp  point ; to 
I to  move  sideways ; to  move  by  little  and 

little ; — r.  n.  to  move  sideways ; to  more  gradu- 
ally ; to  sail  close  to  the  wind ; to  edge  away,  in 
aailing,  is  to  decline  gradually  from  the  shore,  or 
from  the  line  of  the  course;  to  «&*>** *,  to 
draw  near  to,  as  a ship  in  chasing. 

Edged,  edjd,  a.  Sharp;  keen. 

Edgeless,  e^jles,  a.  Not  sharp;  blunt;  obtuse; 
unfit  to  cut  or  penetrate. 

Edo  stool,  e^j  tool,  *.  An  instrument  having  a 
sharp  edge. 

Edgewise,  edj'wixe,  ad.  With  the  edge  turned 
forward,  or  toward  a particular  point ; in  the  di- 
rection of  the  edge;  sideways;  with  the  side 
foremost. 

Edging,  ed'jing,  $.  That  which  is  added  on  the 
border,  or  which  forms  the  edge,  as  lace,  fringe, 
trimming,  added  to  a garment  for  ornament ; a 
narrow  lac®.  In  Gardening,  a row  of  small  plants 
set  along  the  border  of  a flower-bed. 

Edowoktiiia,  ej-wurtA'e-a,  t.  (in  honour  of 

Edgeworth.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Tbyme- 
lacese. 

Edible,  ed'e-bl,  a.  (edo,  lent,  Lat.)  Eatable; 
fit  to  be  eaten  as  food ; esculent. 

Edict,  e'dikt,  *.  (erActum,  Lat.)  That  which  is 
uttered  or  proclaimed  by  authority  as  a rule  of 
i action ; an  order  issued  by  a prince  to  his  sub- 
jects, as  a rule  or  law  requiring  obedience;  a 
proclamation  of  command  or  prohibition. 

Edictal,  p-dik't nl,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
an  edict ; belonging  to  an  edict.  Edictal  citation, 
in  Scottish  law,  the  citation  of  a foreigner  who  has 
landed  property  in  Scotland,  but  is  non-resident 
there. 

Edipicaitt,  ed'e-fe-kant,  a.  Building ; construct- 
ing.— Seldom  used. 

Edification,  ed-e-fe-ka'sbun,  $.  ( adificatio , lat.) 

A building  up  in  a moral  and  religious  sense; 
instruction ; improvement  and  progress  of  the 
mind  in  knowledge,  in  morals,  faith,  and  holi- 
ness ; improvement  of  the  mind  in  any  species  of 
useful  knowledge. 

Edificatory,  ed'e-fe-kay-tur-e,  a.  Tending  to 
edification. 

Edifice,  ed'e-fis,  «.  A building;  a structure;  a 
a fabric,  but  appropriately  a Urge  or  splendid 
building,  distinguished  for  grandeur,  dignity,  and 
i importance. 

I Edificial,  sd-o-fiah'al,  a.  Pertaining  to  edifices 
1 or  to  struct  area. 

Edifies,  ed'e-fi-ur,  $.  One  that  improves  soother 
by  instructing  him. 

Edify,  ed'e-fi,  v.  a.  («/££»,  Lat)  To  instruct 
j and  improve  the  mind  in  knowledge  generally,  and 
particularly  in  moral  and  religious  knowledge ; to  ! 


teach ; to  persuade ; in  a literal  sense,  to  build. — 
Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

There  was  a holy  chapel  tdif/d. 

Wherein  ihe  hermit  wont  tu  say 

Hi*  holy  tilings  each  morn  and  eventi  le— 

Spenaer.  | 

Edifying,  ed'e-fi-ing,  a.  Adapted  to  instruct;-*  j 
a.  edification.  i 

Edik  vino  ly,  ed'e-fi-ing-le,  ad.  In  an  edifying  • 
manner. 

Edilk,  e'dile,  $.  ( cedilla , I At.)  A Roman  magi  a-  | 
trate,  whose  chief  business  was  to  superintend 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  more  especially  public  edi- 
fices, templet,  bridges,  aqueducts.  See.  The  ediltt 
had  also  the  care  of  the  highways,  public  places, 
weights  and  measures,  &c. 

Edileship,  e'dilo-ship,  «.  The  office  of  edile  iu 
ancient  Rome. 

Edinqtonite,  ed'ing-ton-ite,  $.  (in  honour  of  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Edington  of  Glasgow.)  A rare 
mineral  found  in  the  Kilpatrick  hills  of  Dumbar- 
tonshire— a hemi-pyramidal  variety  of  felspar.  It 
occurs  in  small  but  extremely  distinct  crystals, 
which  arts  greyish-white  and  translucent;  vitreous; 
streak  white;  brittle.  It  consists  of  silica,  80.09; 
alumina,  27.69;  lime,  12.68;  water,  13.82;  and 
10  or  1 1 of  some  alkali : sp.  gr.  2.7 — 2.75.  H = 
4.0— 4.5. 

Edit,  ed  it,  t>.  a.  (from  edo,  I publish,  Lat.)  To  j 
superintend  a publication ; to  prepare  a book  or 
paper  for  the  public  eye,  by  writing,  correcting,  or 
selecting  the  matter;  to  publish. — Unusual  in  the  j 
last  sens®,  though  the  proper  signification. 

Abelard  wrote  many  philosophical  treatises  which 

have  never  been  edited.— EnjUid. 

Edition,  e-diah'nn,  i.  (editio,  Lat.)  The  publics-  j 
tion  of  any  book  or  writing ; republication,  some-  | 
times  with  revision  and  correction;  any  publication 
of  a book  before  published ; also,  one  impression 
or  the  whole  number  of  copies  published  at  one®.  1 

Editionbk,  e-dish'un-ur,  $.  The  old  word  for  . 
editor. 

Editor,  ed'e-tur,  §.  (Latin.)  A person  who  cor 
recta,  or  baa  the  care  of  an  edition  of  any  literary 
work  not  his  own,  whether  ancient  or  modern ; I 
the  superintendent  of  the  literary  department  of 
any  newspaper  or  periodical  publication,  composed  i 
of  the  contributions  of  various  writers,  whether  ! 
original  or  selected. 

Editorial,  ed-e-to're-al,  a.  Relating  to  an  editor;  ‘ 
written  by  an  editor. 

Editorship,  ed'e-tur -ship,  t.  The  business  of  an 
editor ; the  care  and  superintendence  of  a publi- 
cation. 

Edituatb,  e-dit'u-ate,  v.  a.  To  defend  or  govern 
the  house  or  temple. — Obsolete. 

Edolius,  e-dole-us,  $.  The  African  Drongas,  a 
genus  of  birds : Family,  Laniada — the  Melostoma 
of  Swainson. 

Edomite,  e'do-mite,  a.  A descendant  of  Edom  or 
Esau ; an  inhabitant  of  Idumea  or  Edom. 

Edraianthub,  od-ray-an'tAus,  «.  (edraioa,  stable, 
and  anthot , a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : ; 

Order,  Campanula***. 

Edriotiialma,  ed-re-o-rtal'ma,  s.  (edraioa,  stable, 
and  ophthalmos,  the  eye,  Gr.)  A name  proposed 
by  Leach  for  such  Crurtaoeans  as  are  furnished 
with  two  sessile  eyes. 

Educablb,  ed'u-ka-bl,  a.  That  may  be  educated. 

I Educate,  ed'u-kate,  v.  a.  To  bring  up  a child  ; 
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to  instruct ; to  inform  and  enlighten  the  under- 
standing ; to  instil  into  the  mind  principles  of  aits, 
science,  morals,  religion,  and  behaviour. 

Educatiox,  ed-n-ka'shun,  s.  ( educatio , Lat)  That 
series  of  means  by  which  the  human  mind  is  gra- 
dually enlightened,  the  physical  faculties  trained, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  heart  formed  and  called 
, forth,  between  mere  infancy  and  the  period  when 
we  consider  ourselves  as  qualified  to  take  an  active 
part  in  life.  Education  is  either  moral,  religious, 
intellectual,  or  physical  Moral  education  is  that 
training  by  which  the  affections  and  principles  are 
cultivated,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  our  relations 
i with  ooe  another.  Religious  education  is  the 
training  of  the  mind  to  submission  to  the  will  and 
laws  of  God,  and  to  the  adoption  of  articles  of 
faith,  in  respect  of  the  relations  in  which  we  stand 
* to  the  Creator,  or  as  to  his  being,  moral  attributes, 
and  government  of  the  world-  Intellectual  educa- 
tion comprehends  the  means  by  which  the  mental 
faculties  are  enlarged  and  improved,  through  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of 
taste  for  the  productions  and  beauties  of  nature 
and  art  Physical  education  is  the  proper  train- 
ing of  the  bodily  organs  for  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  and  the  dne  performance  of  the  particular 
labours  of  any  active  calling  or  employment  in 
life. 

Educational,  ed-u-ka'ahnn-al,  a.  Relating  to 
education ; derived  from  education. 

Educator,  ed'u-kay-tur,  s.  One  who  educates. 

, Educe,  e-dcae',  v.  a.  ( educo , Lat)  To  bring  or 
draw  out ; to  extract ; to  produoe  from  a state  of 
occultation. 

Educiblk,  e-du'ae-bl,  a.  That  may  be  educed. 

EDUCT,  e'dukt,  i.  Extracted  matter;  that  which 
is  educed ; that  which  is  brought  to  light  by 
separation,  analysis,  or  decomposition. 

Eduction,  e-duk'shun,  *.  The  act  of  drawing  out 
or  bringing  into  view. 

Eductor,  e-duk'tur,  s.  That  which  brings  forth, 
elicits,  or  extracts. 

Edulcorant,  e-dulTco-rant,  i.  (edulcorans,  making 
sweet,  Lat.)  A medicine  which  parities  the  fluids 
by  depriving  them  of  their  aridity  or  other  dis- 
agreeable qualities; — a.  having  the  property  of 
sweetening. 

Edulcorate,  e-dul'ko-rate,  v.  a.  (edulcora,  Lat.) 
To  purify ; to  sweeten.  In  Chemistry,  to  render 
substances  more  mild,  by  freeing  them  from  acids 
and  salts,  or  other  soluble  impurities,  by  washing ; 
to  sweeten  by  adding  sugar,  sirup,  &c. 

Edulcoration,  e-dul-ko-ra'shun,  i.  In  Chemis- 
try and  Pharmacy,  the  act  of  sweetening  or  ren- 
j dering  more  mild,  by  freeing  from  add  or  saline 
substances,  or  from  any  soluble  impurities;  the 
act  of  sweetening  by  the  admixture  of  turns  sac- 
charine substance. 

Edllcorative,  e-dul'ko-ray-tiv,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  sweetening. 

Edwardbia,  ed-wawrd'se-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Sy- 
; denbam  Edwards,  an  English  botanist)  A genus 
of  elegant  Leguminous  shrubs,  with  axillary  golden- 
coloured  flowers  disposed  in  short  racemose  spikes; 
Suborder,  Papilionace*. 

Eel,  eel,  s.  A name  given  to  certain  species  of 
fishes  of  tbs  genus  Munena ; the  most  common  of 
which  is  M.  anguilfiua,  anguilla,  and  muneiude. 
Eel-fares  or  est-vores,  an  old  word  for  a fry  or 
Wood  of  esk. 


Eelpot,  eel'pot,  s,  A kind  of  basket  used  for 
catching  eels. 

Eelepkar,  eel'spere,  s.  A forked  instrument  used 
for  stabbing  eels:  the  beat  kind  have  four  teeth.  i 

E'en,  ven.  Contracted  from  Even- — Which  tee. 

E'er,  ayra.  Contracted  from  Ever. 

Effablr,  effa-bl,  a.  (rffabiJis,  Lat)  Uttermble; 
that  may  be  uttered  or  spoken. — Obsolete. 

Efface,  ef-fmse',  v.  a.  (effwer,  Fr.)  To  destroy  a | 
figure  on  the  surface  of  anything  whether  painted  i 
or  carved,  so  as  to  render  it  invisible  or  not  dis- 
tinguishable ; to  blot  out ; to  erase,  strike,  or 
scratch  out;  to  destroy  any  impression  on  the 
mind;  to  wear  away.  To  deface  is  to  injure  or 
impair  a figure ; to  efface  is  to  rub  out  or  destroy, 
so  that  the  figure  cannot  be  seen. 

Effaces! kxt,  ef-faae'ment,  «.  Act  of  effacing. 

EffasCIXATB.— See  Fascinate. 

EffabciXATIOX.— See  Fascination. 

Effect,  ef-fekt',  s.  (rj feettu,  Lat.)  That  which  is 
produced  by  an  agent  or  cause ; consequence ; 
event ; purpose ; general  intent ; consequence  in- 
tended; utility;  profit;  advantage;  force;  va- 
lidity; completion;  perfection;  reality;  not  mere 
appearance;  fact:  in  the  plural,  effects  are  goods; 
moveables ; personal  estate ; — r.  a.  to  produce  as 
a cause  or  agent;  to  cause  to  be;  to  bring  to 
pass;  to  achieve;  to  accomplish.  In  the  Fine 
Alto,  that  quality  in  a ©reduction  which  gives 
efficacy  to  others,  so  as  to  bring  them  out  and 
attract  the  notice  of  the  spectator.  Effects  qf  the 
hand,  in  the  Manege,  the  aids  or  motions  of  the 
hand  which  serve  to  conduct  the  horse. 

Effectiblk,  ef-fek'te-bl  a.  That  may  be  done 
or  achieved ; practicable ; feasible. 

Effectiox,  ef-fek'shun,  t.  In  Geometry,  the  con- 
st met  ion  of  a proposition.  The  term  is  also  need 
in  reference  to  problems,  which,  when  they  are 
deducible  from  or  founded  upon  some  general 
propositions,  are  called  the  geometrical  ejections 
of  them. 

Effective,  ef-fek'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
cause  or  produce ; efficacious ; operative ; active ; 
having  the  quality  of  producing  effects;  efficient; 
causing  to  be ; having  the  power  of  active  opera- 
tion; able. 

Effectively,  ef- fek'tiv-le,  ad.  With  effect  ; 
powerfully;  with  real  operation. 

Effectless,  ef-fekt  les,  a.  Without  effect ; with* 
out  advantage ; useless. 

Effector,  ef-fek'tur,  s.  One  who  effects;  one 
who  produces  or  causes ; a maker  or  creator. 

Effectual,  ef-fek'tu-al,  a.  Producing  an  effect, 
or  the  effect  desired  and  intended,  or  having  ade- 
quate power  or  force  to  produce  the  effect ; vera- 
cious; expressive  of  facts. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
two  senses. 

Beprove  my  allegation  If  von  can ; 

Or  else  conclude  my  words  tfrctmiL — Skats, 
Effectual  abjudication,  in  Scottish  Law,  a legal 
security  for  a debt  on  the  estate  of  the  creditor. 

Effectuallt,  ef-fek'tu-al-le,  ad.  With  effect; 
efficaciously ; in  a manner  to  produce  the  intended 
effect;  thoroughly. 

Effectuate,  ef  fok'tu-ate,  f.  a.  (effeduer,  Fr.) 

To  bring  to  pass ; to  achieve ; to  accomplish ; to 
fulfil 

Effectuation,  ef-fek-tu-a'shun,  t.  Act  of  effect- 

log- 

Etfsctdod*.— Sm  Effectml. 
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Effectuously. — See  Effectually. 

Effkmixacy,  ef-fem'e-na-se,  a.  The  softness, 
delicacy,  and  weakness  in  men,  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  female  sex,  bat  which  in  males  are 
deemed  a reproach ; unmanly  delicacy ; womanish 
softness  or  weakness ; voluptuousness;  indulgence 
in  unmanly  pleasures;  lasciviousness. 

Effeminate,  ef-fem'e-nate,  «.  (effsmmatm,  Lat.) 
Having  the  qualities  of  the  female  sex;  soft  or 
delicate  to  an  unmanly  degree ; tender ; woman- 
ish ; voluptuous;  weak;  resembling  the  practice 
or  qualities  of  the  sex — as,  an  effeminate  peace ; 
womanlike ; tender,  in  a sense  not  reproachful ; 
— v.  a.  to  make  womanish ; to  weaken ; to  emas- 
culate ; to  unman ; — r.  n.  to  grow  womanish ; to 
soften ; to  melt  in  weakness. 

Effeminately,  ef*fem'e-nate-le,  ad  In  a wo- 
manish manner;  weakly;  softly. 

Effeminateness,  ef-fem'e-nate- nes,  t.  Unman- 
like softness. 

Effbmination,  ef-fem-e-na'shun,  a.  The  state  of 
one  grown  womanish ; the  state  of  being  weak  or 
unmanly. — Seldom  used. 

Effkxdi,  ef-fen'de,  a.  (in  Turkish,  a master.)  A 
title  applied  in  Turkey  to  various  officers  of  rank, 
as,  to  emirs,  the  mufti  priests  of  mosques,  and  to 
men  of  learning  and  law.  The  grand  chancellor 
of  the  empire  is  called  Reu-effmdL 

Efferous,  effe-rus,  a.  ( efftrus , Lat.)  Fierce ; 
wild;  savage. — Obsolete. 

From  the  teeth  of  that  rf trout  beast,  from  the  tusk  of 

the  wild  boar.—  Up.  Kitty. 

Effervesce,  ef-fer-ves',  e.  «.  (effereesco,  Lat.) 
To  be  in  natural  commotion,  like  liquor  when 
gently  boiling;  to  bubble  and  bias,  as  fermenting 
liquors,  or  any  fluid,  when  aoine  part  escapes  in 
an  elastic  form ; to  work,  as  new  wine. 

Effervescence,  ef-fer-ves'sens,  a.  That  com- 
motion of  a fluid  which  takes  place  when  some 
part  of  the  mass  flies  off  in  an  elastic  form,  pro- 
ducing innumerable  small  bubbles. 

Effervescent,  ef-fer-ves'sent,  a.  Gently  boiling 
or  bubbling,  by  means  of  the  disengagement  of  an 
elastic  fluid. 

Effervebcuile,  ef-fer-ves'se-bl,  a.  That  has  the 
quality  of  effervescing ; capable  of  producing  effer- 
vescence. 

Effete,  ef-fete',  a.  (effirtut,  Lat)  Barren ; not 
capable  of  producing  young,  as  an  animal;  or  fruit, 
as  the  earth ; worn  out  with  age. 

Efficacious,  ef-fe-ka'shus,  a.  (efficax,  Lat.) 
Effectual;  productive  of  effecta;  producing  the 
effect  intended;  having  power  adequate  to  the 
purpose  intended ; powerful. 

Efficaciously,  ef-fe-ka'shus-le,  ad  Effectually ; 
in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  the  consequence 
desired. 

Efficaciousness,  ef-fe-ka'ahus-nes,  t.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  efficacious. 

Efficacy,  eTfe-ka-se,  s.  (Spanish.)  Power  to  pro- 
duce effects ; production  of  the  effect  intended. 

Efficients,  ef-fisb'ens,  ) $.  (effete nt,  Lat.)  The 

Efficiency,  ef-fish'en-se,)  act  of  producing  ef- 
fects ; a causing  to  be  or  exist ; effectual  agency ; 
power  of  producing  the  effect  intended ; active 
competent  power. 

Efficient,  ef-fiah'ent,  a.  Causing  effects;  pro- 
ducing; that  causes  anything  to  be  what  it  is ; — 
a.  the  agent  or  cause  which  produces  or  causes  to 
exist ; he  that  makes. 
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Efficiently,  ef-ftsh'ent-le,  ad  With  effect; 

effectively. 

Effiehck,  ef  fects',  r.  a.  To  make  fierce  or  furi- 
ous.— Obsolete. 

With  fell  woodness  he  eftrrtod  was. —Spenser. 

Efpigiatk,  cf-fij'e-ite,  r.  a.  To  form  in  resem- 
blance; to  image. — Obsolete. 

Effioiatiom,  ef-fij-e-a'aliun,  a.  The  act  of  form- 
ing in  resemblance. 

Effigy,  effe-je,  a.  (ejflgiet,  Lat.)  The  image  or 
likeness  of  a person  ; resemblance ; representa- 
tion ; any  substance  fashioned  into  the  likeness  of 
a person;  portrait;  figure  in  sculpture  or  paint- 
ing. On  Coins,  the  print  or  impression  repre- 
senting the  head  of  the  prince  who  struck  the 
ooin.  To  bttm  or  hang  in  effigy,  is  to  bum  or 
hang  an  image  or  picture  of  the  person  intended 
to  be  executed,  disgraced,  or  degraded. 

Efflaoitate,  ef-flaj'e-tate,  r.  a.  ( effbgito , Lat.) 
To  demand  a thing  earnestly. — Obsolete. 

Efflate,  ef-flate',  v.  a.  ( ejflo , Lat.)  To  fill  with 
breath  or  air. — Seldom  used. 

Effloresce,  ef-flo-res',  v.  a.  ( ejfloretco , Lat.) 

In  Chemistry,  to  form  a mealy  powder  on  the 
surface;  to  become  pulverulent  or  dusty  on  the 
surface ; to  form  saline  vegetation  on  the  surface, 
or  rather  to  shoot  out  minute  spicular  crystals. 

Efflorescence,  cf-flo-res'scns,  $.  (French,  from 
efferttecentia , Lat.)  The  production  of  flowers; 
excrescences  in  the  form  of  flowers ; the  pulver- 
escence  of  crystals  or  minerals  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  In  Pathology,  see  Exanthema.  In 
Chemistry,  the  formation  of  a mealy  powder  on 
the  surface  of  certain  bodies,  occasioned  either  by 
decomposition  or  drying.  It  is  often  the  result  of  | 
the  formation  of  minute  spicular  crystals. 

Efflorescent,  ef-flo-rcs'scnt,  a.  Shooting  into 
white  threads  or  spicuhe ; forming  a white  dust 
on  the  surface. 

Effluence,  effln-ens,  a.  (effluent,  Lat.)  A flow- 
ing out ; that  which  flows  or  Issues  from  any  body 
or  sulistance. 

Effluent,  efflu-ent,  a.  Flowing  out. 

Effluvium,  ef-flu've-uin,  t.  pi.  Effluvia,  (from  } 
effiuo.  to  flow  out,  Lat.)  The  minute  and  often 
invUible  particles  which  exhale  from  most  if  not  j 
all  physical  bodies,  as  the  odour  or  smell  of  plants,  ] 
and  the  noxious  exhalations  from  diseased  bodies,  , 
or  putrefying  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 

Efflux,  effluko,  $.  (efflux**,  Lat.)  The  set  of 
flowing  out,  or  issuing  in  a stream;  effusion;  | 
flow;  that  which  flows  out;  emanation; — r . n.  i 
to  ran  or  flow  away. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Effluxion,  ef-fluk'shnn,  a.  (ejfltumn,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  flowing  out;  that  which  flows  out ; efflu- 
vium ; emanation. 

Effooient,  vf-fu'de-ent,  a.  Digging ; accustomed 
to  dig. 

Effokck,  ef-forec',  v.  a.  (efforcer,  Fr.)  To  force;  i 
to  break  through  by  violence:  to  ravish;  to  strain;  j 
to  exert  with  effort. — This  term  is  nearly  obsolete, 
and  seldom  used  but  in  poetry. 

All  hair'd  with  double  bonds,  that  ne’er  could  wocn 
Them  to  tjf  >rct  by  violence  or  wrong.—  Spenser. 

Effokm,  ef-fawrm',  v.  a.  To  shape ; to  fashion. 
—Obsolete. 

EfformatioN,  ef-fawr-ma'shun,  $.  The  act  of  | 
giving  shape  or  form. 

Effort,  ef  fort,  a.  (French.)  A straining ; an  exer- 
tion of  strength;  endeavour;  vehement  action. 
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EFFORTLESS— EFFUSIVE.  EFFUSIVELY— EGOM  ISM. 


Effortless,  effort-  let,  a.  Making  no  effort. 

Effossion,  ef-fush'un,  i.  (cffouut,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  digging  oat  of  the  e;irtb. 

Effbactorfb,  ef-frak'torzc,  t.  In  old  law  book*, 
breaker*  or  burglars;  persona  who  break  open  houses 
to  steal. — Blount . 

Eff&acture,  ef-frak'ture,  t.  Literally,  a breaking 
or  bursting  open.  In  Surgical  Pathology,  a frac- 
ture, with  depression  of  the  cranial  bones. 

Err  ray,  ef-fra',  v.  a.  (ejfrayer,  Fr.)  To  frighten. 
—Obsolete. 

Their  dnra  upstart  out  of  her  den  rffraide, 

And  nulled  forth.  — Spenter. 

Effk  a table,  ef-fra'a-bl,  a.  Frightful ; dreadful 
— Obsolete. 

Effrkn atiom,  ef-fre-na'shnn,  t.  (tjfrcmntio.  Lat.) 
Unbridled  rashness  or  license ; unruliness. — Ob- 
solete. 

Effrontery,  ef-frun'ture,  a.  (ejfronterie,  Fr.) 
Impudence;  assurance;  shameless  boldness;  sau- 
ciness ; boldness,  transgressing  the  bounds  of  mo- 
desty and  decorum. 

Effrontes,  cf-fron'tes,  $.  A sect  who,  about  the 
year  1534,  scraped  their  foreheads  till  they  bled, 
and  then  poured  oil  upon  the  wound — a ceremony 
which  served  instead  of  baptism. 

Effulor,  ef-fnlj',  v.  n.  (tjfulgco,  Lat.)  To  send 
forth  a flood  of  light;  to  shine  with  splendour. 

Effulgence,  ef-fuljens,  ».  A flood  of  light; 
great  lustre  or  brightness ; splendour. 

Effulgent,  ef-ful'jent,  a.  Shining;  bright;  splen- 
did ; diffusing  a flood  of  light. 

Effi  uabilitv,  ef-fu-ma-bil'c-te,  a.  The  quality 
of  flying  off  in  fumes  or  vapour. 

Effumk,  ef-fume',  v.  o.  To  breathe  out — Obso- 
lete. 

Effund,  ef-ftind',  *.  a.  ( tffundo , Lat)  To  pour 
out. — Obsolete. 

Much  aweat  they  spent  in  fiirious  fight 
Much  blood  they  did  rfuud.— 

Ballad  of  SL  George  for  Bnfftmd. 

Effuse,  ef-fuze',  v.  a.  (ejvms,  Lat.)  To  pour  out 
as  a fluid;  to  spill;  to  shed; — a.  dissipated;  pro- 
fuse;— (obsolete  as  an  adjective;) 

*TU  pride  or  emptineas  applies  the  straw, 

That  tickle*  little  minds  to  mirth  effute. — Yc*trg. 
t.  waste;  effusion.— Obsolete. 

And  much  cffv.x.  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint. — 

NAoJks. 

In  Botany,  applied  to  an  inflorescence  in  the  form 
of  a panicle  with  a very  loose  one- seeded  arrange- 
ment. In  Conchology,  a term  applied  to  sheila 
where  the  aperture  ia  not  whole  Ubind,  but  the 
lips  are  separated  by  a gap. 

Effusion,  ef-fu'zhun,  ».  The  act  of  pouring  out, 
as  a liquid ; waste ; the  act  of  Bpilling  or  shed- 
ding ; the  pouring  out  of  words ; the  act  of  pour- 
ing out  or  bestowing  divine  influence;  that  which 
is  poured  out ; bounteous  donation ; — (obsolete  in 
the  last  sense.)  In  Pathology,  the  pouring  out  or 
extravasation  of  a fluid  into  a visceral  cavity,  or 
into  the  areolte  of  the  cellular  tissue.  In  Astro- 
nomy, that  part  of  the  sign  Aquarius,  repre>cutcd 
on  celestial  globes,  figuring  the  water  issuing  out 
of  the  urn  of  the  Waterbcarer.  Effutio  tanguities, 
the  mulct,  fine,  or  penalty  imposed  by  the  old 
English  laws  for  the  1 shedding  of  blood/  which 
the  king  granted  to  many  lords  of  manors. — Blount. 

E sr  I’BIVE,  ef-fa'xiv,  a.  Pouring  out ; that  pours 
forth  largely. 


Effusively,  ef-fu'ziv-lc,  ad.  In  an  effusive  man- 
ner. 

Effltitioub,  ef-fu-tish'os,  a.  (ejntitiut,  Lat.) 
Foolishly  uttered. — Obsolete. 

Eft,  eft,  t.  This  snd  the  word  Xnvt  are  old  Saxon 
words  still  in  use  for  all  the  sjteeies  of  ButracbLm 
lizards  found  in  Britain : viz.,  Lucerta  palustris, 
or  Warty-eft;  L.  aquaticus,  or  Water  eft;  and 
L.  vulgaris,  or  Brown-eft; — ad.  (Saxon.)  alter; 
again  ; aoou ; quickly. — Obsolete  as  an  adverb. 

£/l  through  the  thick  they  beard  one  rudely  rush  — 
Spenter. 

Eftf.rs,  efters,  t.  An  old  Law  terra  for  ways, 
walks,  or  hedges. — Blount. 

Eftsoonb,  ett'soonz,  ad.  ( ejt , after,  and  tona,  tones, 
soon.  Sox.)  Soon  alter  wards;  in  a short  time. — 
Obsolete. 

IfUoont.  O sweetheart  kind,  mr  love  repay. 

And  all  the  year  shall  then  be-  fiulyduy.— G'ajr. 

E.  G.  (exempli  grutia.)  For  tbe  sake  of  an  example ; 
for  instance. 

Eg  ad  ! e-gad',  t.  (exchm.')  A lucky  star;  good  for- 
tune, os  we  say,  4 My  stars !' 

F. gkon. — See  Pontoptulus. 

Egeran,  e jer-an,  t.  A variety  of  idocrase,  found 
near  Eger,  in  Bohemia,  occurring  in  diverging 
groups  of  deeply -streaked  translucent  crystals  of 
a liver-brown  colour,  the  form  of  which  is  a right 
rectangular  prism,  having  its  lateral  edges  replaced. 

Egkhia,  e-je're-a,  t.  The  wife  of  Nutna  Pompiliua, 
celebrated  for  her  wisdom,  and  fabled  by  Ovid  as 
having  been  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Kuma 
that  she  melted  into  tears,  and  was  changed  into 
a fountain  by  Diana.  In  Botany,  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Cinchonaceac.  Also,  a geuus 
of  fossil  bivalve  shells,  found  in  tertiary  strata. 

Egerminate. — See  Germinate. 

Egest,  e-jest',  r.  a.  (egetlum,  Lat)  To  cast  or  throw 
out ; to  void  as  excrement. 

Egebta,  e-jes'ta,  t.  (Latin.)  Hint  which  ia  carried 
out  of  tbe  body  at  tbe  natural  vent 

Egest  ion,  e-jes'tyun,  *.  (ejettio,  Lat.)  Tbe  act  of 
voiding  digested  matter  at  tbe  natural  vent, 

Egebtuobity,  e-jea-tu-os'e - te,  s.  (eyestuotiiat, 
Lat.)  Extreme  poverty. — Obsolete. 

Egebtuoub,  e-jes'tu-ua,  a.  ( egestuotns , Lot.)  Poor; 
needy. — Obsolete. 

Ego,  eg,  t.  (erg,  Sax.)  A body  formed  in  the  fe- 
males of  fowls  and  certain  other  animals,  contain- 
ing an  embryo  or  feetna  of  the  same  species,  or  the 
substance  from  which  a like  animal  is  produced. 

Eggplant,  eg'plnnt,  t.  The  common  name  given 
to  certain  species  of  the  genos  Solatium,  from  tbe 
fruit  having  the  shape  and  appearance  of  an  egg : 
Order,  Solan  acta?. — See  Melengeae. 

Egilopical,  s-je-lop'e-kal,  o.  Affected  with  the 
egilopa. 

Egilopb. — See  jEgilops. 

Eg  is. — See  £gis. 

Eglandulols,  e-glan'du-lus,  a.  Destitute  of 
glands. 

Eglantine,  eglan-tine,  a.  One  of  the  English 
names  of  the  Rosa  rubiginosa  of  Liniwus,  known  j 
from  its  sweet-scented  leaves ; also  by  the  name  of  | 
Sweetbrier — there  are  several  varieties : Order,  | 
Rosaces. 

Eg  i.omf  u ate,  e-glom'ur-ate,  c.  a.  To  unwind,  as  . 
thread  from  a balL — See  Glomerate. 

Egoism,  e'go-ixm,  ) t.  (from  ego,  I,  Lat.)  The 

Egomism,  e'go-mizm,)  opinion  of  oue  who  thinks 
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everything  uncertain  except  his  own  existence; 
selfishness. 

Egoist,  e'go-iat,  «.  (ego,  I,  Lst)  A name  given  to 
certain  followers  of  Des  Cartes,  who  held  the 
opinion  that  they  were  uncert  ain  of  everything  ex- 
cept their  own  existence,  and  the  operations  and 
ideas  of  their  own  minds. 

Eoorrr,  e-go'e-te,  s.  Personality. — Not  used. 

Egotism,  e'go-tixm,  s.  (egoisme,  Fr.)  Primarily, 
the  practice  of  too  frequently  using  the  word  / - 
hence,  a speaking  or  writing  much  of  one’s  self ; 
self-praise;  self-commendation ; the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  magnifying  one’s  self,  or  making  one’s  self 
of  great  importance. 

Egotist,  e'go-tist,  i.  One  who  repeats  the  word  / 
very  often  in  writing  or  conversation ; one  who 
speaks  much  of  himself,  or  magnifies  to  a ridicu- 
lous extent  his  own  achievements  ; one  who  makes 
himself  the  hero  of  deeds  he  never  accomplished  ; 
a foolish,  selfish  person ; one  so  engrossed  with  his 
own  importance,  as  to  overlook  the  solid  merits  of 
others. 

Egotistic,  e-go-tis'tik,  > «.  Addicted  to 

Egotistical,  e-go-tis'te-kal,)’  egotism;  eoutain- 
ing  egotism. 

Eootizk,  e'go-tize,  o.  n.  To  talk  or  write  mnch  of 
one’s  self ; to  make  pretensions  to  self-importance. 

Eg  b kg  iocs,  e-gre'jua,  a.  (egregitis,  I .at.)  Emi- 
nent ; remarkable ; extraordinary  ; distinguished, 
as  an  egregious  victory,  an  egregious  prince,  &c. ; 
— (seldom  used  in  the  foregoing  senses) ; — m a 
bod  sense,  great ; extraordinary ; remarkable  ; 
enormous. 

] EgrkgiouslT,  e-gre'jns-le,  tuL  Greatly;  enor- 
mously ; shamefully. — Usually  in  a bad  sense. 

Eoregiousnkss,  e-gre jas-nea,  r.  The  state  of 
being  great  or  extraordinary. 

Egress,  e gras,  #.  (egressus,  Lst.)  The  set  of  going 
or  issuing  out,  or  the  power  of  departing  from  any 
enclosed  or  confined  place. 

Egression,  e-grcah'un,  s^(egre*sio , Lat.)  The  set 
of  going  out  from  any  enclosure  or  place  of  con- 
finement. 

Eorkssor,  e-grcs'snr,  a.  One  that  goes  out. 

Egret,  e'gret,  s.  A name  given  to  two  species  of 
| • Herons,  whose  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  at  a certain  period,  become  long  and  attenu- 
ated : vis.,  Ardea  garzetta  and  Ardea  alba,  the 
little  and  the  great  egret.  These  and  many  other 
species  constitute  the  genus  Egretta  of  Brisson 
and  Swainson.  The  name  also  given  to  a species 
of  monkey,  the  Simia  lutca  of  Ltnmeua. 

Eorktt,  e-gret  \ «.  An  ornament  of  ribbons. 

Eorktta,  e-gret 'tA,  «.  The  Egrets,  s genus  of 
birds,  nearly  allied  to  the  Herons : Family,  Ar- 
deadae. 

Egrimo.vt,  eg'gre-mun-e,  i.  See  Agrimonia. 
Great  sorrow;  grief. — Obsolete. 

Eg  riot,  eg're-ot.  s.  A species  of  soar  cherry. 

EoTptiXn,  e-jip'shan,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  Egypt ; 
— o.  pertaining  to  Egypt  The  term  Egyptians 
was  given  to  the  gypsies,  of  which  the  latter  is  a 
! corruption,  from  its  having  been  known  that 
they  emigrated  into  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 

» century  from  Egypt,  under  a leader  who  styled 
himself  Duke  of  Lower  Egypt  Egyptian  bean,  or 
Pythagorean  bean,  a name  formerly  given  to  the 
fruit  of  the  plant  Nelnmbium  specioaum.  Egyp- 
tian lotus,  the  plant  Nymptuea  lotas,  a native  of 
Egypt,  and  coiuecrated  by  its  ancient  inhabitants 
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to  Isis,  and  sometimes  engraven  on  their  coins.  It 
is  supposed  that  this  aquatic  plant  became  sacred 
to  superstition,  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  I 
the  true  East  Indian  lotos,  or  Nelumbo,  which, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  was  adopted  as  the 
emblem  of  fertility.  Egyptian  hole,  a variety  of 
the  turnip-stemmed  cabbage,  called  also  Rabi- 
kale.  The  stalk  of  thia  variety  is  very  thick,  and 
extends  about  ten  inches  above  the  ground.  Egyp- 
tian pebble,  a species  of  agate  or  jasper. 

Eh  ! ay.  A word  used  inteijcctively,  denoting  a de-  ' 
sire  to  bear  again  that  which  has  been  before  im- 
perf.  ctly  heard,  or  not  properly  undei  stood. 

Ell  RE*  hero i A,  er-en-berje-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  C. 

G.  Ehrenberg,  a Prussian  traveller  in  Egypt, 
Lybia,  and  Arabia.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  Brazil ; Order,  Zygophyllaces. 

Ehbetia,  er-e'te-a,  s.  (in  memory  of  G.  D.  Ehret, 
a French  botanist  and  artist.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  leaves  or  shrubs : Type  of  the  order 
Ehretiacese. 

Ehretiace.*;,  er-e-ti-s'se-e,  s.  (ekretv t,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 
consisting  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  a 
hard  pubescence  ; leaves  simple  and  alternate  | 
without  stipules;  flowers  gyrate;  calyx  inferior, 
five-parted,  and  imbricated  in  salivation  ; corolla 
monopetalous  and  tubular,  with  the  same  number 
of  segments  as  the  calyx  ; stamens  five,  alter- 
nating with  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tube ; ovary  two  or  more 
celled,  and  seated  on  a round  disk ; style  ter- 
minal ; stigma  simple  and  two-lobed ; fruit  dru- 
paceous; seed  suspended  and  solitary; — mostly 
tropical 

Ehrharta,  er-hdr'ta,  a.  (In  honour  of  Frederick 
Ehrhart,  a Swiss  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Graimnacme. 

ElCITJt,  e-sit'c,  i.  A sect  of  religious  enthusiasts 
of  the  seventh  century,  who  accompanied  their  ! 
devotions  by  playing  upon  instruments,  beating  of 
drums,  singing,  and  other  joyous  extravagances, 
in  imitatiou  of  the  conduct  of  the  children  of  Israel  < 
after  their  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  sister  of  Moses,  who  beat  a drum 
on  that  occasion. 

Eider  Down,  e'dnr  down,  «.  Down,  or  soft  fea- 
thers of  the  eider  duck. 

Eider  Duck,  e'dur  dtik,  a.  A large  species  of  duck, 
common  in  great  quantities  in  the  Orkneys,  He-  • 
brides,  and  Shetland.  The  Somateria  mollis&ima 
of  zoologists. 

Ei  dog  hath,  e'do-graf,  s.  ( eidos , and  grapho,  I 
write,  Gr.)  A kind  of  pentograph,  invented  by 
Professor  Wallace  of  Edinburgh,  forthe  purpose  of 
copying  plans  or  other  drawings  on  the  same  or 
other  scales. 

Eidouranion,  e-dtf-ra'ne-un,  ».  {eidos,  and 
ourunion,  heaven,  Gr.)  A representation  of  the 
heavens. 

Eioh  ! ay,  a.  (ezdam.)  An  expression  of  sudden  j 

delight. 

Eight,  ate.  a,  ( trhfo,enhta , Sax.)  Twice  four;  ex-  1 
pressing  the  number  twice  four; — a (iggath.  Sax.)  | 
an  island  in  a river. — Obsolete  as  s substantive. 

Some  do  also  plant  osiers  on  their  eights,  like  quick-  [ 

sets.  Eestyn. 

Eighteen,  a'teen,  a.  Eight  and  ten  united. 

Eioiitebnmo,  s teen-mo,  s.  or  a.  (eighteen,  and  the 
last  syllable  of  the  Latin  decimo.)  Denoting  li  e 
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site  of  a book,  in  which  the  sheet  is  folded  into 
eighteen  leaves. 

Eighteenth,  a'teenlA,  a.  The  next  in  order  after 
the  seventeenth. 

Eightfold,  ate'folde,  a.  Eight  times  the  number 
or  quantity. 

Eighth,  aytM,  a.  Noting  the  number  next  nfter 
•even;  the  ordinal  of  eight; — *.  in  Mnsic,  an 
interval  composed  of  five  tones  and  two  semitones. 

Eiohthlt,  ayUA'lc,  ad.  In  the  eighth  place. 

Eightieth,  a'te-eM,  a.  The  next  in  order  to  the 
•eventy-ointh ; the  eighth  ten. 

Eightscore,  ate'skore,  a.  or  a.  Eight  times 
twenty ; a hundred  and  sixty. 

Eighty,  a'te,  a.  Eight  times  ten ; fourscore. 

Eigne,  sne,  t.  (atnc,  Fr.)  In  Law,  eldest  or  first- 
born ; thus,  bastard  eigne  is  the  eldest  son  of  a 
woman  bom  out  of  wedlock ; and  mulier  puu no, 
the  younger  son  afterwards  bora  in  lawful  wed- 
lock.— 2 BL  Com.  248 ; — a.  unalienable ; en- 
tailed ; belonging  to  the  eldest  sou. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  three  senses. 

Eiskl,  e'al,  t (Saxon.)  Vinegar. — Obsolete. 

Like  a willing  patient,  l will  drink 
Potions  of  <ftd,  ‘gainst  my  strong  infection. — 

Shake. 

Eisteddfod,  e-sted'fod,  s.  (from  eistedd,  to  ait, 
Webb.)  A name  given  in  former  times  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Welsh  bards.  The  judges  for  the 
distribution  of  the  prizes  were  appointed  by  the 
l Welsh  princes,  and,  after  the  Conquest,  by  the 
English  kings — the  last  appointment  was  issued  in 
1568;  but  they  are  partly  revived  by  the  Gwyn- 
nedigion  and  Cambrian  Society,  which  meet  an- 
nually for  adjudging  prizes  for  poetical  recitations 
and  performances  on  the  harp. 

Either,  e'thur,  a.  or  pro.  (agther,  Sax.)  One  or 
another  of  any  number ; one  of  two ; each ; every 
one  separately  considered.  This  word,  when  ap- 
plied to  sentences  or  propositions,  is  termed  a 
distributive  or  a conjunction..  It  precedes  the 
first  of  two  or  more  alternatives,  and  is  answered 
by  or  before  the  second  or  succeeding  alterna- 
tives. 

Ejaculate,  e-jak'u-late,  v.  a.  (ejacular,  Lat.)  To 
throw  out ; to  cast ; to  shoot ; to  dart. — Seldom 
used  except  to  express  the  utterance  of  a short 
prayer  or  exclamation. 

Ejaculation,  e-jak-u-la'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
throwing  or  darting  out  with  a sudden  force  and 
rapid  flight ; — (the  foregoing  sense  is  nearly  obso- 
lete ;) — the  uttering  of  a short  prayer,  or  an  ar- 
dent exclamation. 

Ejaculator,  e-jak-n-la'tur,  $.  In  Anatomy,  an 
epithet  applied  to  dnets  which  pass  from  the 
vesical*  seminales,  across  the  prostate  gland  and 
anterior  parts  of  the  veru  montanum,  and  to  two 
muscles  connected  with  the  urethra. 

Ejaculatory,  e-jak'u-la-tur-e,  a.  Suddenly 
darted  out ; uttered  in  short  sentence* ; sodden ; 
hasty ; casting ; throwing  out. 

Eject,  e-jekt',  r.  a.  (ejicio,  rjectem,  Lat.)  To 
throw  out ; to  cast  forth ; to  thrust  out,  as  from 
a place  enclosed  or  confined ; to  discharge  through 
the  natural  passages  or  emunctories;  to  evacuate; 
to  throw  out  or  expel  from  an  office ; to  dismiss 
from  an  office;  to  turn  out;  to  dispossess  of  land 
or  estate;  to  drive  away;  to  expel;  to  dismiss 
with  hatred;  to  cast  away;  to  reject;  to  banish. 

Ejecta,  e-jek'ta,  t.  In  old  Law,  a woman  ravished, 
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deflowered,  or  cast  forth  from  virtuous  society. 
Fjectus,  a whoremonger. — Blount 

Ejection,  e-jek'shun,  s.  (eject  io,  Lat)  The  act 
of  casting  ont ; expulsion ; dismission  from  office ; 
dispossession ; a turning  out  from  possession  by 
force  or  authority ; evacuation ; vomiting ; rejec-  ! 
tion.  In  Physiology,  the  act  of  expulsion  of  the 
faces,  urine,  and  bronchial  secretions.  Ejcetione 
custodier , a writ  which  anciently  lay  against  any 
one  who  ejected  the  guardian  from  any  land  dux-  i 
ing  the  minority  of  the  heir. 

Ejectment,  e-jekt'ment,  s.  Expulsion;  a dis- 
possession. In  Law,  a possessory  action,  by  which 
a lessee  for  years,  when  ousted  of  his  farm,  may 
recover  his  term  and  damages.  It  is  real  in  re- 
spect of  the  lands,  but  personal  in  respect  of  the  ! 
damages.  It  is  now  the  common  method  of  try- 
ing the  title  to  lands  or  tenements. 

Ejector,  e-jek'tur,  s.  One  who  ejecta  or  dispos- 
sesses another  of  his  land. 

EMULATION,  ed-ja-la'shun,  t.  ( ejulatio , Lat.)  Out- 
cry; a wailing;  a loud  cry,  expressive  of  grief  of 
pain;  mourning;  lamentation. — Seldom  used. 

With  dismal  groan* 

And  ejulation,  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

Some  call  for  aid. — J'hUipi. 

Eke,  eke,  v.  a.  ( eacan,  Sax.)  To  increase ; to  en- 
large ; to  add  to ; to  supply  what  is  wanted ; to 
enlarge  by  addition ; to  lengthen ; to  prolong ; — 
ad.  also;  likewise;  in  addition. — Nearly  obsolete 
as  an  adverb. 

'Twill  be  prodigious  hard  to  prove 
That  this  is  eke  the  throne  or  love. — Prior. 

Ekeberoia,  eke-ber  je-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Captain 
C.  G.  Ekoberg.)  A genus  of  plants,  with  impari- 
pinnate  leaves  and  white  flowers:  Order,  Me- 
nace*. 

Ekebergite,  eke-ber' jite,  $.  (in  honour  of  M. 
Ekeberg,  who  termed  it  sodalite.')  A mineral 
which  occurs  in  compact  or  finely  fibrous  masses 
of  a greenish,  greyish,  or  brownish  colour,  and 
occasionally  in  thin  lamin* ; transparent ; lustre 
vitreous  or  resinous.  It  consists  of  soda,  6.25 ; 
silica,  46;  alumina,  28.75;  lime,  13.50;  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  0.75 ; water,  2.25 : up.  gr.  2.74. 

Ekino,  elring,  a.  Increase  or  addition. 

Ela,  c'la,  s.  In  Music,  the  name  formerly  given  to 
tbe  highest  note  in  the  scale  of  Guido. 

Elaborate,  e-Ub'o-rate,  r.  a.  (< daboro , Lat)  To 
produce  with  labour ; to  heighten  and  improve  by 
successive  endeavours  or  operations; — a.  (elabo- 
rates, Lat)  finished  with  great  diligence;  per- 
formed with  great  labour;  studied;  executed  with 
exactness. 

Elaborately,  e-lab'o-rate-le,  ad.  With  great 
labour  or  study ; with  nice  regard  to  exactness. 

Elaborateness,  e-lab 'o-rate-nes,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  elaborate,  or  wrought  with  great  labour. 

Elaboration,  e-lab- o-ra'shun,  s.  Improvement 
by  successive  operations.  In  Physic*,  tbe  various 
changes  which  substances  undergo  in  the  act  of 
assimilation,  from  the  action  of  the  living  organs, 
previously  to  their  becoming  subservient  to  tbe  ! 
purposes  of  nutrition. 

Elacate,  e-laTta-te,  s.  A genns  of  fishes,  in  which  | 
tbe  body  is  lengthened  and  slender;  the  mouth  I 
wide,  with  the  under  jaw  longer  than  the  upper ; ] 
pectoral  and  caudal  fins  largo : Subfamily,  On-  ] 
tronotin*.  i 

El.eaonace.e,  el-e-ng-na'se-e,  i.  (eheagou*.  one 
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ji  of  tho  genera.)  A nr.tural  order  of  Exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  usually  co- 
vered with  a leprous  scurf ; leaves  alternate  or 
1 1 opposite,  and  witiiout  stipules;  flowers  axillary, 
in  catkins  or  panicles,  sometimes  fragrant ; sepals 
! j two  or  four,  sometimes  united  in  a cap ; stamens 
! l three,  four,  or  eight,  sessile ; anthers  two-celled  ; 
calyx  free,  tubular,  with  a fleshy  disk ; ovary  free, 
simple,  one-celled ; ovule  solitary  and  antropal ; 
ij  stigma  simple,  subulate,  and  glandular;  fruit 
1 1 crust  accous. 

; El.eaoncs,  el-e-ag'nns,  t.  ( elaia , an  olive,  Gr.  the 
ji  trees  having  a striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
I olive.)  A genus  of  planta:  Type  of  the  order 
Ebeagnaccie. 

Elasocarpls,  cl-e-o-kdr'pus,  r.  (elaia,  an  olive, 
and  karpos,  fruit,  Gr.  from  the  nut  being  fur- 
nished with  rugosities,  which  make  it  resemble 
the  seed  of  the  olive.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  trees  with  small  fragrant  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  eatable,  and  tho  rugose  stones  are  manu- 
factured into  necklaces : Order,  Tiliacoe. 

El.eodendron,  el-e-o-den'dron,  #.  (elaia,  and 
dendron,  a tree,  Gr. : the  fruit  is  like  that  of  the 
i olive,  and  the  seeds  oily.)  A genus  of  trees  or 
j shrubs,  with  smooth  laurel-like  leaves,  and  axil- 
i Jary  panicles  of  greenish-white  or  yellowish-green 
flowers:  Order,  Celastrace®. 

El.eodic  Acid,  e-le-od'ik  as'sid,  r.  A compound 
produced  during  the  saponification  of  castor-oil. 

El.eos acciiari  m,  o-lc-o-sak'a-rum,  a.  ( elaion , oil, 
and  sacharon,  sugar,  Gr.)  An  old  term  for  a mix- 
! tore  of  an  essential  oil  with  sugar. 

; El.eoselinlwi,  el-c-o-se-li'nuni,  s.  (elaia,  an  olive- 
I ! tree,  and  telinon,  parsley,  Gr.)  A genus  of  peren- 
I nial  Umbelliferous  herbs  with  yellow  flowers,  con- 
stituting in  Lindley’s  arrangement,  with  the  genus 
j Margotia,  tho  family  or  tribe  Elsroaelinid®. 

El.eotekilm,  d-e-o-te're-um,  s.  (elaion,  oil,  Gr.) 
In  ancient  Architecture,  an  apartment  in  the 
; ancient  baths,  in  which  the  bathers  anointed  them- 
selves. 

! Elaidate,  e-la'c-dnte,  s.  A salt  formed  by  the 
elaidie  acid  with  a base. 

i Elaiden,  c-la'e-din,  s.  ( elaion,  oil,  Gr.)  In  Che- 
’ mistry,  a fatty  matter  produced  by  the  action  of 
1 nitric  acid  upon  castor  and  certain  other  oils, 
j Ei.aidic  Acid,  e-la'id-ik  as'sid,  s.  An  acid,  the 
result  of  the  action  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  more 
especially  of  nitrous  add  upon  oleic  add. 

1 Elaidine,  e-la'e-din,  s.  A name  given  by  Boudet 
j i to  a substance  resembling  steariue,  which  results 
from  tho  action  of  hypouitric  acid  upon  olive, 
almond,  and  other  oils. 

i 1 El. aik,  o-U'in,  t.  That  portion  of  fat  or  oil  which 
I remains  in  a liquid  state  when  pressed  out  of 
hogVIard  or  other  solid  fats;  the  oily  principle  of 
solid  fats. 

• Elaiometkr,  e-lay- om'c-tur,  t.  (elaion,  oil,  and 
1 metron.  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  used  for 
discovering  adulteration  in  olive-oil. 

Elaihs,  cl-a'is,  *.  (elaia,  an  olive,  Gr.)  The  Oily 
i ! Palin,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Palinnceac. 

I ELALDEIfYDK,  el-aJ'de-hide,  s.  A chemical  pro- 
duct obtained  when  pure  aldehyde  is  kept  long, 
and  lo'Ps  its  solubility  in  water.  Its  formula  is 
I Cii,  H1*,  OS 

EUMPLXG,  o-lainp'ing,  a.  Shining. — Obsolete. 

As  when  the  cheerful  sun.  Ampiiy  wide, 

CUads  all  the  world. — O.  Fletcher. 
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Elakck,  e lans',  r.  a.  (dancer,  Fr.)  To  throw  or 
shoot ; to  hnrl ; to  dart. 

Eland. — See  Boacphalus. 

Elanosaurks. — See  Enaloeanruros. 

Elan  us,  e-la'nns,  i.  (elans,  sudden  motion,  Fr.)  A 
genus  of  birds  of  the  kite  kind:  Family,  Fal- 
conidso. 

El ao lite,  e-la'o-lite,  i.  (elaion,  oil,  and  Utlios,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  A mineral  of  a dark-green,  blueish- 
grey,  or  brick-red  colour;  translucent;  resinous 
in  lustre ; often  opalescent  when  cut.  It  consists 
of  silica,  46.50;  alumina,  30.25;  lime,  0.75; 
potash,  4.73  to  18.00;  soda,  0 to  16.88;  oxida 
of  iron,  1.00;  water,  2:  sp.  gr.  2.54  — 2.62; 

H = 5.5— 6.0. 

ELAruiNC,  cl’a-tin,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  stag; 
belonging  to  the  genus  Elaphus. 

Elapiikium.  e-la'fre-um,  i.  (thphros,  contemptible, 

Gr.  from  the  trees  possessing  no  beauty,  and  the 
wood  no  value.)  A genus  of  plants,  with  insig- 
nificant whitish-greeu  or  yellowish  flowers:  Order, 
DurserUoeic. 

Elapurub,  el'a-frus,  «.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Curabidie. 

ELAruus,  el'a-fus,  t.  (tlaphos,  a stag,  Gr.)  The 
True  Stags,  a genus  of  ruminating  animals  of  tho 
deer  kind,  remarkable  for  the  males  possessing 
canine  teeth ; the  horns  are  produced  into  throe 
antlers,  exclusive  of  the  crown : Family,  Cervid®. 

Elapi d ation,  e-lap-  e-da'shun,  s.  (elopidatio,  Lat.) 
The  removal  or  clearing  away  of  stoues  from  a 
place. 

Elaps,  e'laps,  «.  (Latin.)  A genus  of  serpents,  in 
which  the  head  is  narrow,  the  dorsal  scales  equal, 
the  toil  conical,  and  the  subcnudnl  plates  double.  J 

Elapse,  e-laps',  p.  n.  (elapsus,  Lat.)  To  slide  j 
away;  to  slip  or  glide  away;  to  pass  away 
silently,  as  time. 

Elapsinje,  o-lap'se-ne,*.  (elaps,  one  of  the  genera.) 

A subfamily  of  serpents,  distinguished  by  wanting  j 
the  power  of  dilating  tho  jaws,  which  can  hardly  j| 
separate  behind;  in  consequence  of  tho  shortness  , . 
of  their  tympanic  and  mastoidian  bones : Family,  j 
Coluberid®. 

Klaqueate,  c-lak'kvre-otc,  r.  a.  (laqucut,  Lat.) 

To  disentangle. 

ELAQUEAnoN,e-lak-kwe-a'shan,«.(efo7v«>,T  unfold 
or  set  free  from  snares,  lat.)  The  act  of  setting  ‘ 
free. 

Elahua,  c-las'ma,  s.  (Greek.)  A lamina  or  plate;  ■ 
a clyster-pipe. 

Elasmose. — Sec  Tellurium. 

Elasmotueru  ii,  c-laa-mo-Me're-nm,  s.  (elatmos, 
a plate,  aud  t/ierion , a wild  beast,  Gr.)  In  Pul®- 
zoology,  a genus  of  extinct  Pachyderms,  charac-  1 
tori  zed  by  the  laminated  structure  of  the  teeth,  and  j 
by  being  intermediate  between  the  elephant  aud  . 
the  horse. 

Elastic,  e-las'tik,  ^ a.  (ebutique,  Fr.  ehstico, 

ELA8TICAL,  e-las'tc-kal,)  Span.)  Having  the  | 
power  of  returning  to  the  form  from  which  it  is  ; j 
distorted  or  withheld;  springing  back;  having 
the  inherent  property  of  recovering  its  funner 
figure,  after  any  external  pressure,  which  1ms  j 
altered  that  figure,  is  removed ; rebounding;  fly-  | 
ing  back.  Elastic  curve,  in  Mechanics,  the  figure  ; 
assumed  by  an  clastic  plate  or  lamina',  one  end  of  I 
which  is  fixed  horizontally  in  a vertical  plane,  and  i 
the  other  loaded  with  a weight  which,  by  its  gra  ! 
vity,  has  a tendency  to  bend  the  plate. 
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Elastically,  e-las'te-kal-le,  ad.  In  an  elastic 
manner ; by  an  elastic  power ; with  a spring. 

Elastic  Gum. — See  Caoutchouc. 

Elasticity,  e-las-tis'e-te,  a.  The  inherent  pro- 
perty in  bodies  by  which  they  recover  their  former 
figure  or  state,  after  external  pressure,  tension,  or 
distortion. 

Elahtoma.  e-las'to-ma,  t.  (elastes,  and  stoma,  a 
mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  in  which  the 
body  is  fusiform ; mouth  and  teeth  as  in  Ser- 
ranus ; eyes  very  largo ; caudal  fin  deeply  forked : 
Family,  Percid®. 

Elate,  e-late',  a.  ( elatua , Lat.)  Raised ; elevated 
in  mind;  flushed  as  with  success;  lofty;  haughty; 
j [ — v.  a.  to  raise  or  swell  up  the  mind  or  spirits ; 

to  elevate  with  success;  to  puff  up;  to  make 
proud;  to  exalt;  to  heighten. — Unusual  in  the 
last  two  senses. 

Or  truth  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 

IJalet  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  power. — 

Thomson. 

Elate,  eHa-te,  a.  (one  of  the  names  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  membrane  which  envelopes  the  fe- 
male flowers  of  the  date.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Palm  nee®. 

Elatedly,  e-la'ted-le,  ad.  In  a conceited  manner, 
arising  from  success. 

Elater,  e-la'tur,  i.  (da ter,  an  impeller,  Gr.  in  al- 
lusion to  an  elastic  spine  or  spring  which  projects 
from  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  breast,  by  which 
the  insect  is  enabled  to  spring  up  when  it  falls 
■pon  its  back,  and  replace  itself  on  its  legs.)  A 
genus  ef  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Ela- 
teridsB. 

Elateridje,  e-la-ter'e-de,  8.  ( elater , one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  be- 
longing to  the  section  Stemoxi. 

Elatlhlne,  e-lat'e-rin,  a.  The  active  principle  of 
elaterium;  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  fruit  of 
Monordiea  elaterium. 

Elatkriobpkrmum,  e-la-tc-ro-o-sper'mum,  $. 
( rioter , an  impeller,  and  rperma,  a seed,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Euphoibiaocs. 

Elaterite,  e-lat'e-ritc,  a Elastic  mineral  pitch, 
a brown  massive  variety  of  bitumen. 

Elaterium.  e-la-to're-um,  a.  ( elater , an  impeller, 
Gr.  in  reference  to  the  elastic  seed-vessels.)  The 
Squirting  Cucumber,  a genus  of  plants,  chiefly 
natives  of  Mexico:  Order,  Cucurbitace®.  Ex- 
tract of  elaterium,  when  the  Squirting  Cucumber 
is  gathered  before  it  ripens,  and  the  juiee  is  gently 
expressed,  a green  sediment  is  deposited  which  is 
collected  and  dried : one-eighth  of  a grain  operates 
as  a drastic  purge. 

El- ate  home  ter,  e-la-ter-om'e-tur,  a.  (elater,  and 
matron,  a measure,  Gr.)  In  Physics,  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  degree  of  diversity  or 
rarefaction  of  air  contained  in  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump. 

E later y,  el'a-tur-e,  #.  (elater,  Gr.)  Acting 
force,  or  elasticity. — Unusual. 

Elathekia,  c-la-tAe're-a,  *.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Cascarilla  bark. 

Elattw ace-b,  e-lat-e-na'se-e,  a.  (< datine,  one  of  the 
genera.)  The  Water- peppers,  a small  natural 
order  of  Exogens,  consisting  of  little  annual  plants 
growing  in  marshy  places,  with  fistular  creeping 
roots.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  with  stipules  be- 
tween the  petioles;  the  flowers  are  polypelahms ; 
sepals  three  or  five;  petals  same  number  os  the 


sepals ; stamens  bypogenous,  and  twice  the  num- 
ber of  the  petals ; ovary  with  threw  or  five  cells ; 
fruit  three  or  fire-celled. 

Elatixk,  e-lat  me,  s.  (date,  a fir,  Gr.  its  fine  leaves 
having  been  compared  to  those  of  a fir-tree.) 
Water-wort,  a genus  of  singular  water  plants, 
with  insignificant  flesh-coloured  flowers:  Order, 
Elatinace®. 

Elation,  e-la'ahun,  a.  An  inflation  or  elevation  of 
mind  proceeding  from  self- approbation  ; self- 
esteem, vanity,  or  pride,  resulting  from  success; 
haughtiness;  pride  of  prosperity. 

Elatobranciiia. — See  Lamollilranchia. 

Elator,  e-la'tur,  t.  He  or  tfiat  which  elates. 

Elaxate,  o-laki'ate,  c.  n.  ( daxo,  Lat.)  To  loose; 
to  widen. 

Elaxatiok,  e-laks-a'shun,  t.  (daxatio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  loosing  or  untying. 

Elbow,  el'bo,  $.  (elnboga  or  dneboga , Sax.)  The 
outer  angle  made  by  the  bend  of  the  arm  j any 
flexure  or  angle ; the  obtuse  angle  of  a wall,  build- 
ing, or  road ; to  be  at  the  angle,  is  to  be  very  near; 
to  be  by  the  side ; to  be  at  hand ; — v.  a.  to  push 
with  the  elbow ; to  push  or  drive  to  a distance ; 
to  encroach  on; — v.n.  to  jut  into  an  angle;  to 
project;  to  bend.  In  Anatomy,  the  juncture  of 
the  cubitus  and  radius,  or  the  outer  angle  made 
by  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Elbow-chair,  el'bo-tshare,  a A chair  with  arms' 
to  support  the  elbows ; an  arm-chair. 

Elbow-room,  ol'bo-room,  a.  Room  to  extend  the 
elbows  on  each  side;  perfect  freedom  from  con- 
finement ; ample  room  for  motion  or  action. 

Elcesaites,  el-sc-sa'tes,  a.  An  ancient  sect  of 
heretics,  named  after  their  lender  Klcesoi.  They 
worshipped  but  one  God,  observed  tho  Jewish 
Sabbath,  and  rejected  almost  all  the  books  of 
Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
They  mude  their  appearance  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

Eld,  eld,  a.  (eld  or  old.  Sax.)  Old  age ; decrepi- 
tude; old  people;  persons  worn  out  with  age. — 
Obsolete. 

They  count  him  of  the  grecn-hairM  <U.—Chapmct». 

Elder,  el'dur,  i.  The  common  English  name  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  genus  Ebulus. 

Elder,  el'dur,  o.  (colder,  Sax.)  The  comparative 
degree  of  dd,  now  written  old. — See  Old.  Older; 
senior;  having  lived  a longer  time;  bom,  pro- 
duced, or  formed  before  something  else ; prior  in 
origin;  proceeding  in  the  date  of  a commission; 
— a.  one  who  is  older  than  another  or  others ; an 
ancestor;  a person  advanced  in  life,  and  who,  on 
account  of  bis  age,  experience,  and  wisdom,  is 
selected  for  office.  Among  the  Jews,  eldera  were 
persons  considerable  for  age,  experience,  and  wis- 
dom, as  the  seventy  men  associated  with  Muses  in 
tho  government  of  tile  people : of  the  same  class 
were  thoso  who  afterwards  held  the  first  rank  in 
tho  synagogue  as  presidents.  In  the  first  Christiun 
churches*  elders  were  persons  who  enjoyed  offices 
or  ecclesiastical  functions ; and  tho  term  includes 
apostles,  pastors,  presbyters,  bishops,  or  overseers 
— hence  the  first  councils  of  the  Christians  were 
called  presbyterin,  or  councils  of  dders.  In  the 
Presbyterian  churches,  dders  are  officers  who, 
with  the  ministers  and  deacons,  compose  the  ses- 
sions of  the  kirk,  and  have  authority  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  matters  of  religion  and  discipline. 

Elderly,  cl'dur-le,  a.  Somewhat  old ; advanced 
beyond  middle  age;  bordering  on  old  Mg*. 
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1 Eldership,  el'dur-ship,  $.  Seniority;  the  state  of 
being  older;  the  office  of  an  elder;  presbytery ; 
order  of  elders. 

Eldest,  el'dest,  a.  (ealdest,  Sax.)  Superlative  of 
eld,  old.  Oldest;  most  advanced  in  age;  that 
was  born  before  others. 

Elgino,  el'ding,  a.  (f elan,  Sax.)  PneL — A local 
term. 

El  Dorada,  el  do-ra'da,  *.  (Spanish,  the  golden 
region.)  A fabulous  region,  far  surpassing  all 
others  yet  discovered,  formerly  imagined  to  exist 
in  the  interior  of  South  America. 

Elbatic,  el-o-at'ik,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  the 
philosophy  of  Xenophanes  of  Elea,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  confine  the  thoughts  of  its  disciples 
to  ideas  of  God,  or  the  Being,  as  it  is  in  itself. 
Instead  of  fixing  their  attention  on  external  nature, 
they  considered  time,  space,  and  change  as  mere 
illusions  generated  by  the  deceiving  senses,  and 
incapable  of  scientific  explanation, 
i Elecampane,  el-e-kdm'pane,  s.  (from  the  officinal 

I name  Enula  campana.)  Inula  helenium,  one  of 
the  largest  British  herbaceous,  composite  herbe: 
Suborder,  Tubulifione. 

Elect,  e-lckt',  v.  a.  (elect**,  Lat.)  To  pick  out ; 
to  select  from  among  two  or  more ; that  which  is 
preferred ; to  select  or  take  for  an  office  or  em- 
ployment; to  choose  from  among  a number;  to 
select  or  manifest  preference  by  vote  or  designa- 
tion. In  Theology,  to  designate,  choose,  or  select 
as  an  object  of  mercy  or  favour ; to  choose ; to 
prefer;  to  determine  in  favour  of; — a.  chosen; 
taken  by  preference  from  among  two  or  more; 
chosen,  but  not  inaugurated,  consecrated,  or  in- 
vested with  office.  In  Theology,  chosen  os  an 
object  of  mercy ; chosen,  selected,  or  designated 
to  eternal  life ; predestinated  in  the  divine  coun- 
sels ; — *.  one  chosen  or  set  apart.  In  Theology, 
applied  to  a person,  or  persons,  chosen  or  desig- 
nated by  God  to  salvation — being  predestinated 
to  glory'  as  the  end,  and  to  sanctification  as  the 
means;  or  to  a nation  or  body  set  apart  as  a pccu- 
i liar  church  and  people. 

Elbctant,  e-lek'tant,  t.  Ono  who  has  the  power 
of  choosing. — Obsolete. 

Electicism. — See  Eclecticism. 

Election,  e-lek'shun,  s.  (eledio,  Lat.)  The  act  of 
choosing ; choice ; the  act  of  selecting  one  or  more 
from  others ; the  act  of  choosing  a person  to  fill 
an  office  or  employment  by  any  manifestation  of 
preference,  os  by  ballot,  uplifted  hands,  or  viva 
voce;  voluntary  preference;  free-will;  liberty  to 
act  or  not;  power  of  choosing  or  selecting;  dis- 
cernment; discrimination;  distinction;  the  cere- 
mony of  a public  choice;  the  day  of  a public  choice 
of  officers;  those  who  are  elected.  In  Theology, 
divine  choice ; predetermination  of  God,  by  which 
persons  are  distinguished  as  object*  of  mercy,  be- 
come subjects  of  grace,  are  sanctified,  and  prepared 
for  heaven. 

Electioneer,  e-lek-shnn-eer’,  e.  a.  To  make  in- 
terest for  a candidate  at  an  election ; to  use  arts 
for  securing  the  election  of  a candidate. 
Election eerem,  e-lck-shun-cer'ur,  *.  One  em- 
J ployed  in  securing  votes,  and  otherwise  using  in- 
fluence for  the  election  of  a candidate. 
Electioneering,  e-lek-shun-cerlng,  s.  The  art* 
or  practices  used  in  securing  the  election  of  a can- 
didate for  an  office. 

! Elective,  e-lek'tir,  a.  Dependent  on  cluicc; 
013 
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bestowed  or  passing  by  election;  relating  to  or 
consisting  in  choice  or  right  of  choosing ; exerting 
the  power  of  choice ; selecting  for  combination,  as 
an  elective  attract um  or  affinity;  a tendency  in 
bodies  to  unite  with  certain  kinds  of  matter  in 
preference  to  others. 

Electivelt,  e-lek'tiv-le,  ad.  By  choice;  with 
preference  of  one  to  another. 

Elector,  e-lek'tur,  *.  One  who  elects,  or  one 
who  has  the  right  of  choice ; a person  who  has, 
by  law  or  constitution,  the  right  of  voting  for  an 
officer.  In  Germany,  a title  of  certain  princes 
who  formerly  elected  the  emperor. 

Electoral,  e-lek'to-ral,  a.  Relating  to  election 
or  electors. 

Electoralitt. — See  Electorate. 

Electorate,  e-lek'to-rate,  i.  The  dignity  or  ter- 
ritory of  an  elector  in  the  German  empire. 

Elect ra,  e-lek'tra,  #.  A genus  of  Corallines,  in 
which  each  articulation  is  composed  of  several 
cells,  arranged  in  a ring : Family,  CellulariL 

Klectre. — See  Electron. 

Electress,  e-lek'tres,  a.  Tho  wife  or  widow  of 
an  elector  in  the  German  empire. 

Electric,  e-lek'trik,  ».  ( elelctron,  amber,  Gr.)  Any 
body  or  substance  capable  of  exhibiting  electricity 
by  means  of  friction  or  otherwise,  and  of  resisting 
the  passage  of  it  from  one  body  to  another. 
Electric  Juhct,  fishes  which,  when  touched,  pro- 
duce an  electric  shock ; the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  tlie  Torpedo  gymnotus,  and  Silurus  or 
Malapterurus  elect  rictia. 

Electric,  e-lek'trik,  ^ a.  ( elcctrique , Fr.) 

Electrical,  o-lek'tre-kal,  i Containing  electri- 
city, or  capable  of  exhibiting  it  when  excited  by 
friction;  in  general,  relating  to  electricity;  de- 
rived from  or  produced  by  electricity ; communi- 
cating a shock  like  electricity. 

Electrically,  e-lek'tre-kal-lc,  ad.  In  the  man- 
ner of  electricity,  or  hy  means  of  it 

Electrician,  e-lek-trish'an,  a One  who  studio* 
electricity,  and  investigates  its  pro  jerries  by  ob- 
servation and  experiments ; ono  versed  in  the 
science  of  electricity. 

Electricity,  e-lek-tris'e-te,  *.  A name  given  to 
a series  of  phenomena  presented  by  certain  sub- 
stances, either  naturally,  or  when  excited  by  fric- 
tion, consisting  in  the  evolution  of  an  extremely 
subtile  fluid,  which  seems  to  be  diffused  through 
most  bodies.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
word  eUlctron  (amber),  which,  when  nibbed,  has 
the  property  of  attracting  bodies.  The  name  is 
given  to  the  fluid  as  well  as  to  the  complicated 
phenomena  which  it  presents. 

Electrifiadle,  elek'tre-fi-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
receiving  electricity,  or  of  being  charged  with  it ; 
4hat  may  become  electric;  capable  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  the  electrical  fluid. 

Electrification,  e-lek-tro-fe-ka'shun,  *.  Tho 
act  of  electrifying,  or  state  of  being  charged  with 
electricity. 

Electrify,  e-lek'tre-fi,  v.  a.  To  communicate 
electricity  to ; to  charge  with  electricity;  to  cause 
electricity  to  pass  through ; to  affect  by  electricity ; 
to  give  an  electric  shock  to;  to  excite  suddenly  ; 
to  give  a sudden  shock ; — v. «.  to  become  electric. 

Electuink,  e-lek  triu,  a.  ( electrum , Lat.)  Belong- 
ing to  anflter. 

Electrization,  e-lck-tre  za'shun,  t.  The  act  of 
electrizing. 
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Electrize,  e-lek'trix«,  v.  a.  (< eUctruer , Fr.)  To 
electrify. 

Electro,  e-lek'tro,  a.  In  Composition,  a word 
affixed  to  others,  denoting  their  connection  with 
electricity,  as — Electro-chemistry,  that  portion  of 
chemical  science  which  treats  of  the  agency  of 
electricity  and  galvanism  in  the  production  of 
chemical  phenomena.  Electro  - dynamic*,  the 
j phenomena  of  electricity  of  motion.  Electro- 
magnetic, designating  what  pertains  to  magnetism, 
as  connected  with  electricity,  or  affected  by  it. 
Electro- magnetism,  the  agency  of  electricity  and 
galvanism  in  communicating  magnetic  properties. 
Electro-metallurgy , the  application  of  electricity 
and  galvanism  to  the  operations  of  gilding,  plat- 
ing, Ac.  Electro-motion,  passage  of  the  electric 
fluid  from  one  body  to  another.  Electro-motive, 
producing  electro-  motion.  Electro-negative,  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  being  repelled  by  bodies 
negatively  electrified,  and  attracted  by  those  posi- 
tively electrified.  Electro-polar , applied  to  con- 
ductors, one  end  of  which  is  positive,  and  the  other 
negative.  Electro  positive,  the  opposite  of  elec- 
tro-negative. Electro-puncturation,  the  operation 
of  inserting  two  or  more  needles  in  a part  or 
organ  affected,  and  then  touching  them  with  the 
wires  from  the  poles  of  a galvanic  machine.  Elec- 
tro-ti  lure. — See  Malapterurus. 

Electrode,  e-lek'trode,  s.  ( elektron,  and  odos, 
away,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Prof.  Faraday  to  a 
surface  by  which  electricity  passes  in  and  out  of 
o tlier  media. 

Kot*.— Betides  the  term  Electrode,  Prof.  Pa  rad  ay  has 
lately  introduced  the  following  in  connection  with  the 
same  subject  .—Anode,  (front  ana,  up.)  the  point  or 
surface  at  which  electricity  enters  ; ami  cathode,  ( kata, 
down.)  the  point  out  of  which  electricity  passes.  The 
elements  of  an  electrolysed  body  are 'termed  ions— 
that  which  goes  to  the  amide,  amow — and  that  which 
j passes  to  the  cathode,  cation  ; thus.  If  water  be  elec- 
trolysed, oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  ions,  the  former  an 
anijn,  the  latter  a cation. 

Electrolyte,  e-lek'tro-lite,  i.  (elektron,  and  lyo, 
1 set  free,  Gr.)  A substance  susceptible  of  direct 
decomposition  by  the  action  of  the  electric  current. 

ELECTROLYZE,  e-lek'tro-lize,  v.  a.  ( elektron,  and 
fyo , Gr.)  To  decompose  a compound  substance 
by  the  direct  action  of  galvanism. 

Electrometer,  e-lck-trome-tur,e.  ( electrum , Lat 
and  met  ran,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  electricity, 
or  its  quality ; or  an  instrument  lor  discharging  it 
from  a jar. 

Elbctromktrical,  e-lek-tro-met'trc-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  an  electrometer ; mode  by  an  electro- 
meter. 

Electromotor,  e-lek-tro-mo'tur, «.  ( electrum,  and 
motor , Lat.)  A mover  of  the  electric  fluid  ; an 
instrument  or  apparatus  so  called. 

Electron,  e-lek'troD,  t.  (Greek.)  Amber. — See 
Electrum. 

Elbctrofiiorcb,  e-lek-trof  o-rus,  s.  (elektron,  and 
pkero,  I carry,  Gr.)  An  instrument,  consisting  of 
a fiat  cake  of  resin,  having  a plate  of  brass,  with 
a glass  handle  placed  upon  it.  The  resin  is  ren- 
dered negatively  electrical  by  friction,  and  the 
brass- plate  becomes  electro- polar  by  induction. 
The  brass-plate,  if  touched  by  the  finger  whilst 
lying  upon  the  resin,  and  lifted  off  by  ita  glass 
handle,  gives  a spark  of  positive  electricity.  The 
instrument  is  used  as  a convenient  substitute  for  the 


electric  machine,  particularly  in  inflaming  a jet  of 
hydrogen  gas  in  Volta’s  inflammable  air-lamp. 

Electroscope,  e-lek'tro-skope,  i.  (elektron,  and 
tkopeo,  I view,  Gr.)  An  instrument  by  which 
electrical  attraction  and  repulsion  is  rendered  ap- 
parent, as  in  the  gold-leaf  electrometer. 

Elkctrotint,  e-lek'tro-tint,  s.  A method  of  etch- 
ing by  galvanism,  in  which  a paint  or  pigment  is 
used,  possessing  the  properties  of  working  freely, 
lying  on  without  spreading,  and  resisting  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper:  a composition  of  whito 
wax,  lard,  lamp-black,  olive-oil,  and  turpentine,  is 
said  to  answer  the  purpose  well.  The  plate  used 
is  of  some  mixed  metal,  presenting  a white  surface, 
such  as  German  silver.  The  artist  sketches  bis  i 
design  on  the  dull  white  surface  by  means  of 
brushes  and  composition.  All  the  parts  which  are 
white  in  the  impression,  are  left  uncovered  by  the 
paint  When  the  picture  is  finished,  it  is  coated 
with  black-lead,  and  exposed  to  the  electro-copper- 
ing process,  by  which  a plate  is  produced  for  working 
in  the  copperplate  press,  having  the  lines  of  tlio 
device  marked  in  intaglio,  or  suuken. — Pen.  Cyc. 

Electrotype,  e-lek'tro-tipe,  #.  The  art  of  exe- 
cuting fac- simile  medals  by  electricity.  Electro- 
plating, a process  by  which  a pattern,  cast  in  alloy 
or  white  metal,  composed  of  copper,  nickel,  and 
zinc, hard,  white,  and  fusible  only  at  ahigh  temper- 
ature, after  being  properly  chased  and  prepared, 
and  dipped  in  a vessel  containing  a solution  of 
phosphorus,  is  transferred  to  a tank  or  trough,  and 
subjected  to  galvanic  agency.  In  the  tank  is  a 
chemical  solution  of  silver;  and  the  wires  of  a 
galvanic  battery  are  so  arranged  that  the  current, 
in  completing  its  circuit,  must  necessarily  pass 
through  the  solution.  The  result  is,  the  solution 
is  decomposed,  and  a fine  film  of  metallic  silver  is 
deposited  on  the  surfaces  of  the  articles  suspended 
in  the  trough. — For  further  information,  see  Sup. 
Pen.  Cyc. 

Electbpm.  e-lek'trum,  t.  (Latin,  from  elektron, 
Gr.)  Argentiferous  gold  ore,  a variety  of  gold  ore 
of  a pale  brass  colour.  According  to  l'liny,  the 
electrum  of  the  ancients  was  a mixture  of  guid  and 
silver;  also,  amber. 

Elkctdart,  e-lek'tu-ar-e,  s.  ( electuarium , Lat.)  In 
Pharmacy,  a powder  mixed  up  with  sirup,  Ac.,  so 
as  to  be  of  the  consistency  of  honey. 

El  e don  a,  e-led'o-na,  t.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Taxicornes. 

Elk  done,  e-led'o-ne,  s.  (Greek.)  A genus  of 
Cephalopoda,  distinguished  by  having  a single  row 
of  suckers  on  each  arm. 

Eleemosynary,  el-e-moz'e-na-re,  a.  (elemosyne, 
Gr.)  Given  in  charity  ; given  or  appropriated  to 
support  the  poor;  reluting  to  charitable  donations ; 
intended  for  the  distribution  of  alms,  or  for  the 
use  and  management  of  donations,  whether  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  poor,  or  for  the  support  and 
promotion  of  learning ; — s.  one  who  subsists  on 
alms  or  charity.  Eleemosynary  corporations,  cor- 
porations constituted  for  the  per|)ctuul  distribution 
of  free  alms,  or  the  bounty  of  their  founder,  to  such 
persons  as  he  has  directed. 

Elegance,  el'e*  gana,  ^ s.  (elegantia,  Lat)  The 

Elegancy,  el'e-gan-se,)  beauty  of  propriety,  not 
of  greatness ; beauty  rather  soothing  than  strik- 
ing; beauty  without  grunduer;  in  a general  sense, 
that  which  pleases  by  its  symmetry,  purity,  or 
beauty  ; applied  to  manners  or  behaviour,  it  de- 
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notes  that  fine  polish,  politeness,  or  grace,  the 
resalt  of  a good  education,  and  an  association  with 
well-bred  company ; applied  to  speaking,  it  is  pro- 
priety of  diction  and  utterance,  and  the  graoefal- 
! neas  of  action  or  gesture.  In  Composition,  it 

j consists  in  correct,  appropriate,  and  rich  expres- 
sions, or  well-chosen  words,  arranged  in  a happy 
manner.  In  Architecture,  the  due  symmetry  and 
distribution  of  the  parts  of  an  edifice. 

: Elegant,  d'e-gant,  a.  (elegant,  Lat.)  Polished ; 
neat  ; pore ; rich  in  expression  ; pleasing  to  good 
taste;  graceful;  refined;  polite;  uttering  or  de- 
livering elegant  language  with  propriety  and  grace; 
symmetrical;  regular;  well-formed  in  its  parts, 
proportions,  and  distribution ; nice ; sensible  to 
beauty ; discriminating  beauty  from  deformity  or 
imperfection;  beautiful  in  form  and  colours; 
pleasing ; rich ; costly  and  ornamental. 

Elegantly,  el'c-gant-le,  ad  In  a manner  to 
please ; with  elegance ; with  beauty ; with  pleas- 
ing propriety;  with  due  symmetry;  with  well- 
formed  and  duly  proportioned  parts ; richly ; with 
rich  or  handsome  materials  well  disposed. 

: Elkgia,  el-e'je-a,  a.  (efeyoa,  lamentation,  Gr.  from 
the  sad  and  mourning  colour  of  the  plants.)  A 
genus  of  cord-leaf  plants : Order,  Rest i aces’ . 

! Elegiac,  el-e-ji'ak,  a.(degia,  Lat.)  Belonging  to 
elegy;  plaintive;  expressing  sorrow  or  lamenta- 
tion ; used  in  elegies ; — r.  elegiac  verse. 

1 Elegiacal,  el-e -ji'a-kal,  a.  Belonging  to  an 
i elegy. 

Eleoiast,  el-e-ji'ast,)  * ..  - . . 

Elequt,  el'e-jut,  j * Awnterofeleg^ 

1 Elegit,  el'e-jit,  #.  In  Law,  a writ  of  execution 
which  lies  for  a person  who  has  recovered  debt 
or  damages ; or  upon  recognizance  in  any  court, 
against  a defendant  that  is  not  able  to  satisfy  the 
same  in  his  goods,  directed  to  the  sheriff,  com- 
manding him  to  make  delivery  of  a moiety  of  the 
party’s  land  and  all  his  goods,  except  beasts  of  the 
plough,  the  creditor  holding  the  moiety  of  the  lnnd 
until  satisfaction  be  obtained,  during  which  he  is 
termed  tenant  by  elegiU 

Elegy,  el'c-je,  i.  (tlcgia,  LaL)  A plaintive  poem, 
j or  a funeral  song ; a poem  or  a song  expressive  of 
! sorrow  and  lamentation;  a short  poem  without 
points  or  affected  elegancies. 

Eleiotib,  el-e-i-o'tis,  s.  ( eleios , a dormouse,  and  oux, 
olo a,  an  ear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants : 
Suborder,  Papilionacea:. 

1 Element,  cl'e-ment,  ».  (ckmentum,  Lat.)  The 
first  or  constituent  principle,  or  minutest  part  of 
anything;  an  ingredient;  a constituent  part  of 
any  composition  ; in  a chemical  sense,  an  atom  ; 
tbo  minutest  particle  of  a substance ; that  which 
cannot  be  divided  by  chemical  analysis,  and  there- 
fore considered  as  a simple  substance,  as  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  &c. : in  the  plural,  the  first 
rules  or  principles  of  an  art  or  science;  in  a popular 
sense,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  are  called  the  four 
elements,  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  these 
constitute  the  four  simple  bodies  of  which  the 
world  is  composed ; the  substance  which  forms  the 
natural  or  most  suitable  habitation  of  an  animal ; 
the  proper  state  or  sphere  of  anything ; the  state  of 
things  suited  to  one’s  temper  or  habits ; the  mat- 
ter or  substances  which  compose  the  world ; the 
outline  or  sketch,  as  the  elements  of  a plan ; mov- 
ing canse  or  principle ; that  which  excites  action  ; 
| element,  in  the  singular,  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
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air ; — r.  a.  to  compound  of  elements  or  first  prin- 
ciples ; to  constitute ; to  make  as  a first  principle. 
— Seldom  or  never  used  as  a verb. 

HI*  Ten  soul  was  demented  of  nothing  but  sadness.— 

Walton. 

Elemental,  d-e-men'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  ele-  f 
meats ; produced  by  some  of  the  four  supposed 
elements,  as  elemental  war;  produced  by  elements; 
arising  from  first  principles. 

Elementality,  el-e-incn-tal'e-te,  #.  Composition  ; 
of  principles  or  ingredients. 

Elementally,  el-o-men'tal-le,  ad.  According  to  ] 
elements;  literally. 

Elemkntarity,  ei-e-men-tar'e-te;  ^ s.  The 

Elementarinkab,  el-e-mcn'tar-e-nes,)  state  of  , 
being  elementary ; the  simplicity  of  nature ; nn-  | 
compounded  state. 

Elementary,  d-c-men'ta-re,  a.  Primary;  sim- 
ple ; uncorn  pounded  ; uncombined ; having  only  | 
one  principle  or  constituent  part ; initial ; rudi- 
mental ; containing,  teaching,  or  discussing  first 
principles,  rules,  or  rudiments;  treating  of  ele- 
ments ; collecting,  digesting,  or  explaining  princi- 
ples. Elementary  substances  : There  are  fifty-five 
simple  or  elementary  substances  at  present  known ; 
that  is,  substances  which,  under  any  conditions  yet 
applied  to  them,  are  found  to  be  incapable  of  far- 
ther analysis,  and  are  therefore  called  simple  or 
elementary  substances.  Five  of  these  exist  in  a 
separate  state  as  gases — namely,  oxygen,  hydrogen,, 
chlorine,  nitrogen,  and  floorine;  the  last,  however,  of 
these  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a separate  state, 
and  is  only  known  to  be  a distinct  substance  front 
the  qualities  of  the  compounds  it  forms  with  other 
matter.  Seven  are  non-metallic  solids  and  liquids 
— namely,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  selenium,  boron,  I 
carbon,  bromine,  and  iodine ; of  these,  the  two 
last,  bromine  and  iodine,  arc  either  gaseous,  liquid, 
or  solid,  according  to  the  temperature.  Sulphut, 
phosporous,  selenium,  boron,  and  carbon  are  so- 
lids, but  differ  from  the  remaining  forty-one  in 
being  non-conductors  of  electricity.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, thirteen  are  metallic  or  metalloid  bodies, 
uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  the  earths  and  alkalies 
— namely,  sodium,  aluminum,  magnesium,  calcium, 
lithium,  potassium,  glucinum,  barium,  silicum, 
thorinum,  strontium,  yttrium,  zirconium.  Twenty-  j 
nine  are  what  are  commonly  called  metals ; of  these,  \ 
five — namely,  iron,  tin,  cadmium,  zinc,  and  man-  ; 
ganese — decompose  water  at  a red  heat;  the  others  1 
do  not  decompose  water — namely,  arsenic,  anti-  j 
mony,  copper,  molybdenum,  uranium,  tclurimn,  i 
chromium,  cerium,  nickel,  vanadium,  cobalt,  lead, 
tungstenum,  titanium,  mercury,  cotumbium,  bis- 
muth, osmium,  silver,  palladium,  rhodium,  plati-  j 
num,  gold,  iridium.  To  the  class  of  metals  an 
addition  has  recently  been  made  bv  the  discovery 
of  lanUme , which  mokes  the  fifty-fifth  elementary 
body. 

Elkmi,  cl 'e-mi,  *.  The  resinous  exudation  of  the 
plant  Amyria  eleminifera.  The  compound  elemi  j 
ointment  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  is  a preparation  of  ; 
this  substance. 

Elencu,  e-lengk',  a.  (elenchus,  Lat.)  A vicious  or  fid-  ! 
lacious  argument,  which  is  apt  to  deceive  under  | 
the  appearance  of  truth;  a sophism. — (Seldom  j 
used.) 

All  your  dencki  in  logic  come  within  the  compass  of 

Juggling. — Leiden. 

In  Antiquity,  a kind  of  earring  set  with  pearls. 
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Elknchical,  •-lcug'kc-kal,  a,  Relating  to  an 
elench. 

Elbnchicallt,  e-leng'ke-kal-lc,  ad,  By  means  of 
an  elench. — Obsolete. 

, Elencuize,  e-leng'kize,  v.  n.  To  dispute. — Obso- 
lete. 

Elknchtical,  e-lengk'te-kal,  a.  Serving  to  con- 
fute.— Obsolete. 

Elekchus,  e-lengTcus,  r.  (Latin.)  In  Rhetoric,  a 
•ophism.  In  Antiquity,  an  earring  set  with  pearls. 
In  Zoology,  a genus  of  Molluscs,  in  which  the  shell 
i 1 is  smooth ; the  spire  considerably  lengthened ; body 
whorl  comparatively  smaller;  the  base  of  the  pillar 
jj  with  a slight  angle  or  An  obsolete  tooth;  the 
aperture  very  brilliant;  Family,  Trochidae. 
Elkkophorus,  e-len  of  o-rus,  e.  (elene,  a lamp,  and 

Iphero,  1 carry,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, belonging  to  the  section  iletcromera:  Family, 
Melostoma. 

| Eleocharis,  el-e-ok'a-rin,  a.  (Meaning  not  given 
1 1 by  Mr.  Brown,  the  author  of  the  term.)  A genus 
| of  plants : Order,  Cyperace®. 

Eleotris,  e le-ot'ris,  «.  A genus  of  fishes:  Fa- 
I mily,  Gobidic. 

j Elephant,  el'e-fant,  ».  (elephas,  Gr.)  The  popu- 
lar name  of  the  quadrupeds  of  the  genus  Elephas. 
— Which  see.  Order  of  the  white  elephant,  a very 
j j ancient  Danish  order  of  knighthood,  restricted  to 
thirty  knights,  besides  the  members  of  the  royal 
)[  family.  Elephant  beetle,  a largo  s]»ecies  of  the 
i j Coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  genus  Scara- 
jl  Lie  us. 

Elephant-apple. — See  Fcronia. 
Elephantiasis,  el-e-fan- ti'a-sis,  s.  A disease 
which  affects  the  legs  and  feet,  so  as  to  occasion 
I swelling,  with  roughness  and  scales  U]on  the  skin, 
which  gets  thick,  unctuous,  and  insensible ; the 
i limb  sometimes  attains  an  enormous  sire,  which 

I has  occasioned  it  to  be  compared  to  the  foot  of 

the  elephant — hi-nce  the  name. 

Elephantine,  el-e-fan'tin,  a.  Relating  to  the 
elephant:  huge;  resembling  an  elephant,  or  per- 
haps white  like  ivory.  In  ancient  Rome,  an  ap- 
j pellation  given  to  certain  books  in  which  the 
Romans  registered  the  transactions  of  the  senate, 
magistrates,  emperors,  and  generals;  so  called,  per- 
haps, from  being  made  of  ivory. 

Elefhaktoid,  el-e-fan'toyd,  s.  (elephas,  and  eidos, 
likeness,  Gr.)  A thing  which  has  the  form  of  an 
elephant. 

Elephantoidal,  cl-c-fan-toy'dal,  a.  Baving  the 
form  of  an  elephant. 

Elepkantopus,  el-e-fan'to-pua,  s.  ( elephas , an 
elephant,  and  pons , a foot,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
radical  leaves  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  foot 
of  an  elephant.)  Elcphant’s-foot,  a genus  of  her- 
baceous composite  plants : Snborder,  Tubulifiorrc. 

I Elephant  Paper,  el'e-fant  pa'pnr,  s.  Drawing 
paper — sire,  twenty-eight  inches  by  twenty-three. 
Klephakt’s-foot. — See  Elepbsntnpus. 

Elephas,  el'e-fas,  *.  ( elephas , an  elephant,  Gr.  from 
! the  resemblance  of  the  upper  lip  ol  the  corolla  to 
the  proboscis  of  that  animal.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  erect,  annual,  hairy-branched  plants, 
with  opposite  serrated  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers 
in  racemes  or  spikes:  Order,  Rhinanthsce*.  Also, 
tlie  Elephant,  a genns  of  proboscidean  Pachyderms, 
being  the  largest  of  all  living  terrestrial  mammalia. 
Elephants  are  furnished  with  a proboscis;  they 
are  without  canines  or  incisors,  but  have  two 
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large  tusks  implanted  in  the  incisive  bone.  There  I 
are  two  species  extant — E.  Indicns  and  E.  Afri~  1 1 
conus , and  one  extinct,  nil  of  which  differ  in  the  ; 1 
form  of  the  teeth. — Sec  Mammoth. 

Elepiiastoaia,  el-e-fas'to-ma,  s.  ( elephas , an  ele- 
phant, and  stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A p*nua  of  ; 
Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Iaimellicomes. 

Elbttakia,  e-let-U're-a,  s.  (e/a,  Sanscrit  name.) 

A genus  of  Indian  plants,  which  yield  the  lesser  j 
cardamoms:  Order,  Zingibcrarea*. 

ElkusiniaN,  c-lw-sin'e-an,  a.  (Elevsis,  a town  In 
Greece,)  A term  applied  to  the  mystic  rites  an-  ‘ 
ciently  performed  yearly,  in  honour  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpina,  at  the  Attic  town  of  Elensia. 

Eleutiierospkraium,  el-u-Mer-o-sper'mum,  s. 

(e leu  Oteros,  free,  and  sperma,  a seed,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Apiace®,  or  Umbel-  j 
lifer*. 

Elevate,  el'e-vate,  v.  a.  (elero,  Lat.)  In  a gene- 
ral sense,  to  raise ; to  raise  from  a low  or  deep  * 
place  to  a higher ; to  exalt ; to  raise  to  a higher  j 
state  or  station:  to  improve,  refire,  or  dignify ; to  : 
raise  from  or  above  low  conceptions;  to  raise  from  : 
a low  or  common  state ; to  elate  with  pride ; to  ( 
excite;  to  cheer;  to  animate;  to  raise  from  any  ! 
tone  to  one  more  acute ; to  augment  or  swell ; to  ; 
make  louder,  as  sonnd ; to  detract ; to  lessen  by  i 
detraction ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses  ;^— 
a.  (eleratus,  Lnt.)  elevated;  raised  aloft. 

Elevation,  el-c-va'shun,  s.  (elecatio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  raising  or  conveying  from  a lower  or  deeper  j 
place  to  a higher;  the  act  of  exalting  in  rank,  | 
degree,  or  condition ; exaltation ; an  elevated  i 
state ; dignity ; exaltation  of  mind  by  more  noble 
conceptions;  exaltation  of  style;  lofty  expres- 
sions; words  and  phrases  expressive  of  lofty  con- 
ceptions ; exaltation  of  character  or  mnnners ; ' 
attention  to  olijects  above  us;  a raising  of  the  I 
mind  to  superior  objects;  an  elevated  place  or  j 
station;  elevated  ground;  a rising  ground ; a hill  j 
or  mountain ; a passing  of  the  voice  from  any  note  I 
to  ooe  more  acute ; also,  a swelling  or  augmenta- 
tion of  voice.  In  Astronomy,  altitnde ; the  dis-  J 
tance  of  a heavenly  body  above  the  horizon,  or  the  i 
arc  of  a vertical  circle  intercepted  between  it  and  i 
the  horizon.  In  Gunnery,  the  angle  which  the 
chace  of  a cannon  or  mortar,  or  the  axis  of  tho 
hollow  cylinder,  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon. In  Dialling,  the  angle  which  the  style  makes 
with  the  substyler  line.  In  Architecture,  a view 
or  perspective  of  an  edifice;  a front  view  of  a 
building  or  object,  drawn  to  a scale,  without 
regard  to  perspective ; height  above  the  ground. 
Elevation  of  the  host,  in  Catholic  countries,  that 
part  of  the  masa  in  which  tho  priest  raises  the 
host  above  his  bead  for  tbe  people  to  adore. 

Elevator,  ele-vay-tur,  s.  One  who  raises,  lifts, 
or  exalts.  In  Anatomy,  a muscle  which  raise* 
any  part  to  which  it  is  attached;  a surgical  in- 
strument for  raising  depressed  portions  of  the 
aknll,  formerly  termed  an  ekvatorinm  or  elevatory. 

In  Milling,  a series  of  boxen  fastened  to  a strap, 
and  moved  by  a wheel,  to  raise  grain,  meal,  &c., 
to  a higher  floor. 

Elkvatort,  el'e-vay-tor-e,  s . An  instrument  used 
in  trepanning,  for  raising  a depressed  or  frac- 
tured part  of  the  skull ; — a.  tending  to  raise,  or 
having  power  to  elevate. 

Eleve,  el -eve',  s.  (French.)  One  brought  up  or 
protected  by  another.  ^ I 
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Eleven,  e-lev'vn,  a (amdlefene,  Sax.  die re,  Dan.) 
| Ten,  nnd  one  added. 

Elkvkntit.  e-lev 'vnfA,  a.  (amdlyjla,  Sax.  dlevte, 
Dan.)  The  next  in  order  to  the  tenth. 

1 Elf,  elf,  pL  Klvks,  a.  (atlf,  or  dfrnne,  Sax.)  A 
wandering  spirit;  a fairy;  a hobgoblin;  an  evil 
spirit ; a devil ; a dwarf.  An  imaginary  being, 
which  our  rude  ance*tors  imagined  to  haunt  groves, 
solitary  ruins,  and  other  sequestered  spots.  The 
elf  was  invested  by  superstition  with  great  spright- 
i liness  and  eccentricity,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
a dis|ioeition  for  working  mischief ; 

Every  df.  and  fairy  sprite. 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier. — Shake. 

— p.  a.  to  entangle  hair  in  so  intricate  a manner 
that  it  cannot  be  unravelled — (this  the  vulgar  have 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  fairies  in  the  night). 

Bf  all  my  hair  in  knots. — Shake. 

Elf- arrow,  elf nrro,^  t.  A name  given  to  flints 

Elf-bolt,  elfbolte,  ) in  the  shape  of  arrow- 
heads, vulgarly  supposed  to  be  shot  by  fairies. 

Elfin,  elfin,  a.  delating  or  pertaining  to  elves ; 
— $.  a little  urchin. 

ELFISH,  elfish,  a.  Resembling  elves;  clad  in 
disguise. 

Elf-lock,  elflok,  ».  A knot  of  hair  supposed  to 
be  twisted  by  elves. 

Elgin  Marbles,  el'gin  mdrlilz,  $.  A collection 
i of  ancient  reliefs,  statues,  &c.,  which  formed  the 
decorations  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  are 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  They  were 
sent  to  England,  in  1812,  by  Lord  Elgin,  then 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  purchased  by 
the  British  Government  in  1816.  They  are  con- 
sidered as  the  first  specimens  of  sculpture  in  the 
world. 

Eliciiryscm,  e-le-kria'um,  $.  ( dioe , the  sun,  and 
chryeoe , gold,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  brilliant  yel- 
low colour  of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order,  Astc- 
race®,  or  Com  posit®. 

Elicit,  e-lia'sit,  p.  a.  (dido,  Lat.)  To  draw  out ; 
to  bring  to  light ; to  deduce  by  reason  or  argu- 
ment ; to  strike  out; — a.  brought  into  act; 
brought  from  possibility  into  real  existence. — Sel- 
dom used  os  an  adjective. 

Elicitatb,  e-lia'ae-tate,  p.  o.  To  elicit. — Obso- 
lete. 

Thus  may  a skilful  man  hid  truth  elLcUatc.—htore. 

Elicitation,  a lis-se-ta'shun,  $.  The  act  of  elicit- 
ing; the  net  of  drawing  out. 

Elide,  e-lide',  e.  a.  (dido,  Lat)  To  break  or  dash 
in  pieces;  to  crush;  (obsolete  in  the  foregoing 
senses;)  to  cut  off  a syllable. 

Eliea,  e-le'«,  e.  (in  honour  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
i the  geologist.)  A genus  of  shrubs,  with  cruciately 
opposite-jointed  branches  and  leaves,  and  cymbose 
yellow  flowers:  Order,  Hypericace®. 

Eligibility,  el-s-je-bil'e-te,  a.  Worthiness  or 

fitness  to  be  chosen ; the  state  or  quality  of  a 
thing  which  renders  it  preferable  to  another,  or 
desirable;  the  state  of  being  capablo  of  being 
chosen  to  an  office. 

Eligible,  d'e-je-bl,  a.  (French.)  Fit  to  be  chosen; 
worthy  of  choice ; preferable ; suitable  ; proper  ; 
desirable ; legally  qualified  to  be  chosen. 

Eligibleness,  el'e-je-bl-net,  *.  Fitness  to  be 

chosen  in  preference  to  another ; suitableness ; 
desirableness. 
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Eligibly,  el'e-je-hle,  ad.  In  a manner  to  be  wor- 
thy of  choice ; suitably. 

Eligurition.  e-lig-u-rish'un,  s.  The  act  of  de- 
vouring.— Not  used. 

Elimatk,  de-mate,  r.  n.  To  polish;  to  cut  off 
with  a file. — Not  used. 

Elimation,  e-lim-a'shun,  i.  A polishing  or  filing 
off  — Not  used. 

Eliminate,  e-lim'e-nate,  p.  a.  (dimino,  Lat.)  To 
thrust  out  of  doors ; to  expel ; to  thrust  out ; to 
discharge  or  throw  off ; to  set  at  liberty. 
Elimination,  e-lim-e-na'shuu,  i.  The  act  of  ex- 
pelling or  throwing  off ; the  act  of  discharging  or 
secreting  by  the  pores.  In  Algebra,  the  process 
of  reducing  a number  of  equations,  containing 
certain  letters,  to  a smaller  number,  in  which  one  , 
or  more  letters  shall  not  be  found. 

Elinouid,  e-ling'gwid,  a.  (dinyuie,  Lat.)  Not  ( 
having  the  power  of  speech. 

Eliquation,  el-e-kwa'shun,  ».  (diqvo,  Lat.)  In 
Chemistry,  the  operation  by  which  a more  fusible  < 
substance  is  separated  from  one  that  is  less  so,  by 
means  of  a degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  i 
one  and  not  the  other. 

Elisena,  el-e-se'na,  r.  A genus  of  plants;  Order,  | 
Amaryllidace®.  [ 

Elision,  e-lizh'nn,  $.  (dino,  Lat)  In  Grammar,  ■ 
the  cutting  off  or  suppression  of  a vowel  at  the  1 
end  of  a word,  for  the  sake  of  sound  or  measure, 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a vowel,  as  “ th’  , 
embattled  plain;”  division;  separation. — Obsolete 
in  tbe  last  two  senses. 

Elisors,  e-li'zorz,  $.  pL  In  Law,  two  persons 
appointed  by  the  court  to  return  a jury  when  the 
sheriff  and  the  coroners  have  been  challenged  as 
incompetent.  In  this  case  the  elisors  return  the 
writ  of  venire  directed  to  them,  with  a panel  of 
the  jurors’  names. — 3 BL  Com.  354. 

Elite,  e-loet',  t.  (French.)  A choice  or  select  body. 
Elixatr,  e-lik'sate,  e.  a.  (dixo,  Lat.)  To  extract 
by  boiling. 

Elixatiok,  e-lik-sa'shun,  t.  ( dixtu , Lat)  The 
act  of  boiling  or  stewing ; also,  concoction  in  the 
stomach ; digestion.  In  Pharmacy,  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  boiling  or 
stewing;  lixiviation. 

Elixir,  e-lik'sur,  t.  (elecdr,  or  dikdr,  quintesccnce, 
Arab.)  In  Pharmacy,  a word  formerly  applied  to 
many  compound  tinctures,  made  by  a solution  of  ! 
various  pharmaceutical  substances  in  alcohol,  and 
perfectly  analogous  with  the  modern  componnd  j 
alcoholic  tinctures.  Elixir  of  love,  a substance  I 
prepared  at  Aboyna,  in  the  East  Indies,  from  the  ! 
minute  farina-like  seeds  of  the  plant  Uraminato- 
phyllura  speciosum. 

Not*.— The  following  are  a JUt  of  the  principal  rILrin;  i 
— E partvonatm.  or  Tinetura  camphor*  compositor  ; E 
proprittaUe,  the  Elixir  of  Nature,  or  Tinetura  aloes  com- 
posite; E eaentm.  Sacred  Elixir,  or  Tinetura  rhei  et 
aloes;  E mluXit,  Elixir  of  Health,  or  Tinetura  senna*; 

E stCMnchicKM,  Stomachic  Elixir,  or  Tinetura  gentian® 
composite;  E ritrioU.  Aciduni  aulphuricum  aromati-  j 
cum ; E tongMbu,  of  Dr.  Jemits  of  Sweden,  an  aroma- 
tic tincture  with  aloes ; E.  aiikritie,  of  Cadet  de  Gase-  | 
court,  a mixture  of  the  tinctures  of  aloes,  guaiacum,  and 
myrrh. 

Elizabetha,  e-le-zn-be<A'a,  $.  A genus  of  Legu- 
minous plants:  Suborder,  Cteaalpinie®. 
Elizabethian,  e-liz-a-befVe-an,  a.  Relating  to 
Queen  Elisabeth,  or  the  time  in  which  she  reigned. 
Elk,  elk,  t.  The  Cenrcu  alces  of  Linnxrus ; a large 
and  Btately  species  of  deer,  with  palmated  horns,  i 
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Fossil  elk,  a gigantic  species  of  fallow-deer, 
found  fossil  in  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man — now 
extinct  Elk-wood,  a name  given,  in  Virginia,  to 
the  soft,  spongy  wood  of  the  Magnolia  umbrella, 
or  Umbrella-tree. 

Elke,  elk,  s.  A wild  swan;  also,  a kind  of  yew, 
of  which  bows  were  made,  mentioned  in  the  Stat. 
32,  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  9. 

Ell,  el,  t.  ( ehte,  Sax.  ell,  die,  Dan.)  A measure  of 
length  now  superseded  in  the  united  kingdom  by 
the  imperial  yard.  The  English  ell  is  three  feet 
nine  inches,  or  one  yard  and  a quarter ; and  the 
Flemish  ell  twenty-seven  inches,  or  three  quarters 
of  a yard. 

Ellagic  Acid,  el-la'jik  as'sid,  s.  An  acid  exist- 
ing in  the  gall  nnt,  along  with  gallic  acid.  These 
acids  separate  from  the  aqueous  infusion  in  the 
state  of  a yellowish  crystaline  mass ; they  arc  then 
separated  by  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the 
gallic  acid,  and  leaves  the  ellagic  nnacted  upon. 
Formula,  H2,  C42,  032=  76. 

Elleborin,  el-leb'bo-rin,  #.  A resin  of  an  ex- 
1 tremely  acrid  taste,  obtained  from  the  plant  Helle- 
borns  hymenalis. 

J Ellinge,  el'linj,  a.  (along,  Sax.)  Cheerless;  sad- 
j — Obsolete. 

Elliottia,  el-le-ot'te-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Stephen 
Elliot,  a North  American  botanist.)  A genua  of 
plants,  natives  of  North  America : Order,  Cyril- 
laceas. 

Ellipse,  el-lips',  \ pi  Ellipses,  s.  ( elleipsis , 

Ellipsis,  el-hp'sis,)  Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a figure 
generated  from  the  section  of  a cone  by  a plane 
catting  both  sides  of  it,  but  not  parallel  to  the 
base.  In  Grammar,  defect;  omission;  a figure 
of  syntax,  by  which  one  or  more  words  are 
omitted. 

Ellipsograph,  el-lip'so-graf,  s.  ( elleipsis , and 
grapho,  I write,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  de- 
scribing ellipses. 

Ellipsoid,  el-lip'soyd,  i.  (dleijms,  and  eidos,  form, 
Gr.)  In  Geometry,  an  elliptical  spheroid,  being 
the  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  either  axis. 

Ellipsoidal,  el-lip-soy 'dal,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
ellipsoid ; having  the  form  of  an  ellipsoid. 

Ellipsolithes,  el-lip-so-liM'es,  e.  (elleijms,  an 
ellipse,  and  Ulhos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A name  given 
by  Sowerby  to  certain  fossil  Cephalopoda  found  in 
the  carboniferous  limestone. 

Elupsostomata,  el-lip- sos-tom'a-ta,  #.  (elleipsis, 
and  stoma,  a month,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Blainville  to  a family  of  Mollusca,  tbo  shells  of 
which  have  an  elliptical  aperture. 

Elliptic,  el-lip'tik,  > a.  Relating  to  an  el- 

Elliptica l,  el-lip'te-kal, ) lipais ; having  the  form 
of  an  ellipse ; oval ; defective. 

Ellipticallt,  el-lip'te-kal-le,  ad.  According  to 
the  figure  called  an  ellipse ; defectively. 

Elliptic  Compasses,  el-lip'tik  kum'pas-sis,  i.  A 
mathematical  instrument  for  describing  an  ellipsis. 

Ellipticity,  e-lip-tia'e-te,  s.  The  property  of 
being  elliptical.  The  term  is  used  in  the  theory 
of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  It  means  the  fraction 
which  the  excess  of  the  axis  major  over  the  axis 
minor  of  an  ellipse  is  to  the  axis  minor  itself, 
i Elliptoid,  el-lip'toyd,  s.  In  Geometry,  an  infinite 
, or  indefinite  ellipse  defined  by  the  indefinite  equa- 
1 tion ; as,  ym  -f-  *»  = (a — x)«,  where  m and  » 

are  greater  than  X. 
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Ellisla,  el-lis'e-a,  s.  (named  by  Linnains  in  mo-  ! 
mory  of  John  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  author  of  a TreatSso  1 
on  Corallines.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  ! 
small  North  American  annual  herbs : Order,  Hy- 
drophyllaceae. 

Ellobocarpcs,  cl-lob-o-kdr'pus,  s.  (ellobos,  en- 
closed in  a pod,  and  karpos,  fruit,  Gr.  in  allusion 
to  the  pod-like  form  of  the  divisions  of  the  fronds 
on  which  the  sori  are  placed.)  A genus  of  Ferns; 
Order,  Polypodiacea?. 

Elm,  elm,  s.  (Saxon.)  The  Ulmus  of  botanists,  a 
forest  tree ; the  varieties  most  fit  for  cultivation 
are  the  common  elm,  the  witch-elm,  and  witch-  | 
hazel.  The  timber  is  very  hard,  and  is  partico-  j 
larly  useful  in  mill-work,  and  in  all  other  wonc  J 
exposed  to  wet 

Elmen,  ePracn,  o.  Of  or  belonging  to  elms. 

Elminthbs,  el- min is,  s.  (elmins,  ebnirUlsos,  Gr.) 
Small  intestinal  worms. 

Elmis,  el'mis,  *.  ( elmins , a worm,  Gr.)  A genus  J 
of  Coleopterous  insects  found  in  water,  under 
stones,  or  on  the  leaves  of  tbo  water-lily : Family, 
Clavkomes. 

Elmy,  el'me,  a.  Abounding  with  elms. 

Elocation,  el-o-ka'shun,  s.  (eloco,  Lat)  A re- 
moval from  the  usual  place  of  residence ; a de- 
parture from  the  usual  method ; ecstasy. 

Elocution,  el-o-kn'ahun,  i.  (elocutio,  Lat.)  Pro- 
nunciation; the  utterance  or  delivery  of  words,  i 
particularly  in  public  discourses  and  arguments. 

In  Rhetoric,  elegance,  composition,  and  dignity:  ! 
the  first  embraces  the  parity  and  perspicuity  of  a 
language ; the  second  ranges  the  words  in  proper 
order ; and  the  last  adds  the  ornaments  of  tropes 
and  figures,  to  givo  strength  and  dignity  to  the  , 
whole ; speech ; the  power  of  speaking. 

Elocutionary,  el-o-ku'sbun-a-re,  a.  Pertaining  ' 
to  elocution,  or  containing  it. 

Elocutionist,  el-o-ku'shun-ist,  s.  One  who  is 
versed  in  elocution,  or  who  treats  of  the  subject. 

Elocutive,  el'o-ku-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
eloquent  speaking. 

Elodea,  e-lo'de-a,  i.  (elos,  a marsh,  Gr.;  habita- 
tion of  the  plants  of  the  genus.)  A genus  of 
plants  which,  in  their  vegetation,  resemble  Hype- 
ricum, but  have  the  flowers  usually  red ; Order, 
Hypericaceje. 

E lodes,  e-lo'des,  s.  (elos,  a swamp  or  marsh,  Gr.)  1 
A term  applied  to  the  sweating  fever,  or  sweating  j 
sickness,  Sudor  Anglicus. 

Eloge,  ei'oje,  s.  (French.)  A funeral  oration ; a 
panegyric  on  the  dead. 

E loo  1ST. — See  Eulogist. 

Elohi,)  e-Io'e,  s.  pL  Eloiiix.  One  of  the  names  : 

Eloi,  J given  in  Scripture  to  the  Supreme  Being.  | 
The  same  title  is  sometimes  given  to  false  gods,  1 
princes,  and  great  men. 

Eloin,  e-loyn',  v.  a.  (eloigner,  Fr.)  In  Law,  to 
separate  and  remove  to  a distance ; to  convey  to 
a distance,  and  withhold  from  sight. 

Eloinatb,  e-loy'nate,  r.  o.  To  remove. 

EloInment,  c-loyn'ment,  s.  Removal  to  a dis- 
tance; distance. 

Elong,  e-long',  v.  a.  To  put  far  off;  to  retard. — 
Obsolete. 

Upon  the  roof  the  bird  of  sorrow  sate, 
jdonfftitff  joyful  day  with  her  sad  note.— 

O.  tletcher. 
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Elonoata,  e-long-gn'ta,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Law,  an 
epithet  used  when  the  sheriff,  to  a writ  of  replevin,  | 
returns  that  the  goods  are  carried  a long  way  off 
to  places  to  him  unknown. — 3 BL  Com.  148.  i 

ElonoatE,  c-long'gnte,  v.  a.  (dongo,  Lat.)  To 
lengthen;  to  extend;  to  remove  farther  off; — I 
t*.  «.  to  depart  from ; to  recede ; to  move  to  a 
greater  distance ; to  recede  apparently  from  the  , 
sun,  os  a planet  in  its  orbit. 

Elonoation.  e-long-ga'shun,  t.  The  act  of  stretch  - 
j ing  or  lengthening ; the  state  of  being  extended ; | 
distance;  apace  which  separates  one  thing  from 
another;  departure;  removal;  recession;  oxten- 
1 sion;  continuation.  In  Astronomy,  the  digres- 
sion or  recess  of  a planet  from  the  sun,  with 
respect  to  an  eye  supposed  to  see  from  our  earth. 
The  term  is  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  Venus 
and  Mercury;  the  arch  of  a great  circle,  inter- 
cepted between  either  of  these  planets  and  the 
sun,  being  called  the  eknvjation  of  that  planet  from 
the  snn.  The  greatest  elongation  of  Mercury 
amounts  to  about  28J°,  and  that  of  Venus  to 
47°  48'.  In  Surgical  Pathology,  augmentation 
of  the  length  of  a limb  from  disease  or  iiyury  of 
the  articulation  above;  also,  the  extension  prac- 
| tised  in  the  reduction  of  a dislocated  or  fractured 
I bone. 

, Elope,  o-lopo',  v.  n.  ( [loopc a,  Dot)  To  ran  away; 
j to  depart  from  one's  proper  place  or  station  pri- 
vately or  without  permission ; to  break  loose ; to 
I escape  from  law  or  restraint. 

Elopement,  e-lopcWnt,  e.  Private  or  unlicensed 
departure  from  the  place  or  station  to  which  one 
is  assigned  by  duty  or  law.  In  Law,  when  a 
I married  woman,  of  her  own  accord,  goes  away  and 
j leaves  her  husband,  and  lives  with  an  adulterer. — 
j!  2 Bl.  Com.  130. 

i Elops,  e'lops.  t.  A genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to 
the  Clupimc,  or  herring  tribe : Family,  Salmonidx. 
j Eloquence,  el'o-kwcus,  a.  (doquentia,  Lat.)  The 
! expression  of  strong  emotion  in  a manner  adapted 
to  excite  correspondent  emotions  in  others;  the 
art  or  act  of  speaking  with  grace,  effect,  and  flu- 
ency, in  which  is  cornprubcuded  a good  elocution 
or  utterance;  correct,  appropriate,  and  rich  ex- 
pressions, with  animation  and  suitable  action ; the 
power  of  expressing  strong  emotion  with  fluency 
and  force;  forcible  language,  which  gives  utterance 
to  deep  emotion : it  is  sometimes  applied  to  writ- 
ten language. 

Eloquent,  el'o-kwent,  a.  Haring  the  power  of 
expressing  strong  emotions  in  a vivid  and  appro- 
priate manner;  adapted  to  express  strong  emotions 
j with  fluency  and  power;  characterized  by  elegance, 
vigour,  fluency,  and  animation. 

! Eloquently,  el'o-kwent- le,  ad.  With  eloquence; 

| in  an  eloquent  manner ; in  a manner  to  please, 

I affect,  and  persuade. 

Else,  els,  a.  or pron.  (cites,  Sax.)  Other;  one  or 
something  beside,  as,  4 who  cite  is  coining  Y — 
ad.  otherwise ; in  the  other  case ; if  the  fact  were 
| different ; beside ; except  that  mentioned. 

Els  ex,)  el'sn,  t.  (aeUaie,  Teut.)  A shoemaker’s 
I Elsin,  f awl. 

I Elsewhere,  elsTiware,  ad.  In  any  other  place ; 

in  some  other  place;  in  other  places  indefinitely. 

| ! Elbholtela,  cl-sholt'zo-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  J.  S. 
Klsholu,  a Prussian  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants, 
with  many-whorled  minute  flowers  disposed  in 
spikes:  Order,  Lamiaccic. 
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Elucidate,  e-ht'se-date,  v.a.  ( clucido , Lat.)  To  ;j 
make  clear  or  manifest;  to  explain;  to  remove  i] 
obscurity  from  aud  render  intelligible  • to  illus-  j 
Irate 

Elucidation,  e-hi-se-da'sbun,  t.  The  act  of  ex-  | 
plaining  or  throwing  light  on  any  obscure  subject;  1 
explanation;  exposition;  illustration. 

Elucidative,  e-lu'se-day-tiv,  a.  Tlirowing  light; 
explanatory. 

Elucidator,  e-hi'ae-day-tur  s.  One  who  ex- 
plains ; an  expositor. 

Elucidatory,  e-lu'so-day-tur-c,  ad.  Tending  to 
elucidate. 

Eluctation,  el-lnk-ta'shun  *.  (ductaUu,  Lat. 

The  act  of  bursting  forth  ; escape. 

Elucubration.— See  Lucubration. 

Elude,  e-lude',  v.a.  (dado,  Lat.)  To  escape;  to 
evade;  to  avoid  by  artifice,  stratagem,  wiles,  de- 
ceit, or  dexterity;  to  mock  by  on  unexpected 
escape ; to  escape  being  seen ; to  remain  unseen 
or  undiscovered. 

Eludible,  e-lu'de-bl,  a.  That  may  be  eluded  or 
escaped. 

Elul,  e'lnl,  i.  Tho  twelfth  month  of  the  civil 
Jewish  year,  and  sixth  of  the  ecclesiastical.  It 
consisted  of  twenty-nine  days,  and  nearly  corre- 
sponded with  our  August. 

Em  m hated,  c-lum-ba' ted,  a.  (< dumbit , Lat.) 
Weakened  in  the  loins. 

Elusion,  e-lu'zhun,  *.  (dutio,  Lat)  An  escape  by 
artifice  or  deception ; evasion. 

Elusive,  e-lu’siv,  a.  Practising  elusion ; using 
arts  to  escape. 

Elusorikess,  e-lu'&ur-e-ncs,  t.  Tlie  state  of  being  j 
elusory. 

Elusory,  e-ln'sur-e,  a.  Tending  to  elude ; tend- 
ing to  deceive;  evasive;  fraudulent;  fallacious;  j 
deceitful. 

Elute,  e-lutc',  r.  a.  (duo,  Lat)  To  wash  off;  to 
cleanse. 

Elutriate,  e-lu'tre-nte,  v.a.  ( dutrio , Lat.)  To 
purify  by  washing ; to  cleanse  by  separating  foul  ■ 
matter,  and  decanting  or  straining  off  the  liquor. 

ElutriatION,  e-lu-tre-a'shun,  t.  The  operation  of 
pulverizing  a solid  substance,  mixing  it  with  water, 
and  ponring  off  the  liquid,  while  the  foul  or  ex-  1 
traneous  substances  arc  floating,  or  after  the  i 
coarser  particles  have  subsided,  and  while  the  finer 
parts  are  suspended  in  the  liquor. 

Eluxate. — Sec  Luxate. 

Eluxation. — Sec  Luxation. 

Elvan,  el 'van,  a.  Pertaining  to  elves. 

ELVASiA,el-va'se-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Francis  Manoel 
d’ Elvis,  a Portuguese,  who  first  illustrated  the 
natural  history  of  Iirazil.)  A genus  of  plants, 
with  small  yellow  flowers:  Order,  Ochnacetc. 

Elve-lock. — Sec  Elf-lock. 

Elvers,  cl'vurz,  i.  Young  eels ; young  congers  or 
sea-eels. 

Elves.  Plural  of  Elf. 

Elvish.— See  Elfish. 

Elydoric,  el-c-duwr'ik,  a.  (elalon,  oil,  and  hydor,  : 
water,  Gr.)  An  epithet  applied  to  a species  of  j 
painting,  invented  by  M.  Vincent  of  Mont  petit,  by  | 
which  the  freshness  of  water-colours  and  tho  mel- 
lowness of  oil-painting  are  produced. 

Elyna,  e-li'na,  t.  (dyo,  I cover,  Gr.)  A genus  of  j 
plants:  Order,  Cvperaceie. 

Elysian,  c-lizh'o-an,  a.  (dytius,  I-at.)  Pertaining 
to  elyaium  or  the  scat  of  delight;  yielding  the 
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highest  pleasures;  deliciously  soothing;  exceed- 
ingly delightful. 

Elysium,  e-lizh'e-um,  t.  ( [elytios , Gr.)  In  Mytho- 
logy, the  region  assigned  to  spirits  of  good  men 
j after  death,  represented  as  in  the  lower  world,  bat 
adorned  with  flowery  fields,  green  meadows,  ver- 
* dant  groves,  and  delightful  rivers.  It  was  the 
abode  of  the  virtuous  and  patriotic,  and  opposed 
to  Tartarus,  where  the  wicked  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  their  crimes. 

Thee  to  the  Elysian  fields,  earth’s  farthest  end, 

| Where  Rhadamanthus  dwells,  the  cods  shall  send, 
j There  mortals  easiest  [mum  the  careless  hour. 

Where  neither  winter  comes,  nor  snow,  nor  shower, 

Rut  ocean  ever  to  refresh  mankind 

Breathes  the  shrill  spirit  of  the  western  wind.— 

Jlomcr'i  Odyt*. 

Elythranttie,  el-e-Mran'tAe,  ».  (elytron,  a sheath, 
and  anihos,  a flower,  Gr.  ?)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Loranthacc*. 

Elytra. — See  Elytron. 

Elytkaria,  e-le-tra're-a,  $.  ( elytron,  an  envelope, 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  stems  being  covered  with 
scaly  envelopes  or  sheaths.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Acanthacea>. 

Elytriform,  e-lit're-fawnn,  a.  In  the  form  of  a 
I wing  sheath. 

| Elytrocblr,  el-e-tro-sele,  s.  (elytron,  and  ktle,  a 
tumor,  Gr.)  Vaginal  hernia. 

Ilytroides,  el-e-tro'id-es,  ».  (elytron,  and  eidos, 
resemblance,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  a term  applied 
i to  the  Tunica  vaginalis,  and  to  tho  Pessary. 

Ei  ytron,  e-li'trun,  pi.  Elytra,  a.  (Greek,  a 
sheath.)  In  Entomology,  the  wing-case  or  coria- 
| ceous  covering  which  sheaths  or  protects  the  in- 
ferior or  membranous  wings  of  coleopterous  and 
■ orthopterous  insects : elytra  is  also  used  for  the 
] scales  which  invest  the  dorsum  of  the  Ansclides. 
In  Anatomy,  the  a!«c  vagina. 

Elytropappcs,  el-e-tro-pap’pus,  s.  ( elytron,  and 

Ipajrjnu,  father,  and,  in  Botany,  the  crown  of  the 
fruit  of  composite  plants,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Com- 
posite plants : Suborder,  Tubulifionc. 

’Em,  em.  A contraction  of  them. 

I Em acer ats,  e-mas'er-ate,  o.  a.  ( emacero , Lat.) 
i To  make  lean. — Obsolete. 

| Emackration,  e-mas-er-a'slmn,  s.  Leanness,  or 
falling  away  in  flesh. — Obsolete. 

. Emaciate,  e-ma'ahe-ate,  v.  n.  (emacio,  Lat.)  To- 
loee  flesh,  gradually;  to  become  lean  by  pining 
with  sorrow,  or  by  loss  of  appetite  or  other  cause ; 
to  waste  away,  as  flesh ; to  decay  in  flesh ; — 
t».  a.  to  cause  to  lose  flesh  gradually ; to  waste  the 
■ flesh  and  reduce  to  leanness  ; — a.  thin ; wasted. 
Emaciation,  e-may-sbc-a'*hun,  ».  Thu  act  of 
making  lean  or  thin  in  flesh,  or  a becoming  lean 
by  a gradual  waste  of  flesh;  the  state  of  being 
reduced  to  leanness. 

Ejaculate,  e-mak'u-late,  v.  a.  ( enaoulo , Lat) 
To  take  spots  from. — Seldom  used. 

| Ejaculation,  e-tnak-u-la'shun,  t.  The  act  or 
operation  of  freeing  from  spots. — Seldom  used. 

> Em  an  ANT,  em'a-nant,  a.  (etnunatu,  Lat)  Issuing  or 
j flowing  from. 

• Emanate,  em'a-natc,  r.  n.  ( emtmo , Lat.)  To  issue 
from  a source ; to  flow  from ; to  proceed  from  a 
source  or  fountain. 

I Emanation,  em-a-na'shun,  s.  The  act  of  flowing 
or  proceeding  from  a source  or  fountain;  that 
which  issues,  flows,  or  proceeds  from  any  sub- 
stance, source,  or  body  ; efflux  ; effluvium. 


Emanatite,  em'a-nay-tiv,  a.  Issuing  from  another. 

Emancipate,  e-raan’se-pate,  v.  a.  (emandpo,  Lat.) 
To  set  free  from  servitude  or  slavery  by  tbe 
voluntary  act  of  the  proprietor;  to  liberate;  to 
restore  from  bondage  to  freedom ; to  set  free  or 
restore  to  liberty ; to  free  from  bondage  or  restraint 
of  any  kind;  to  liberate  from  subjection,  con- 
trolling power,  or  influence.  In  ancient  Rome,  to 
eet  a son  free  from  subjection  to  his  father,  and 
give  him  the  capacity  of  managing  bis  affairs,  as 
if  he  was  of  age  j — a.  set  at  liberty. 

Emancipation,  e-man-ee-pa'shun,  i.  Tho  act  of 
setting  free  from  slavery,  servitude,  subjoction,  or 
dependence ; deliverance  from  bondage  or  control- 
ling influence  ; liberation. 

Emancipationist,  e-man-se-pa'shun  ist,^  a.  One 
Emancipator,  e-man'se-pay-tur,  ) opposed 
to  slavery;  one  who  advocates  the  right  and 
necessity  of  giving  freedom  to  the  enslaved  ; one 
who  emancipates  or  liberates  from  bondago  or  ie- 
straint. 

Emank. — See  Emanate. 

Emanuf.L,  cm-raan'u-el,  s.  A Hebrew  word  which 
signifies  ‘God  with  ns a title  of  the  Messiah. 

Emarginate,  e-mdr'je-nate,  ) a.  ( emaryina - 

Emarginated,  e-mur  je-nuy-ted, ) fas,  Lat.)  In 
Botany,  applied  to  a leaf  having  a small  sente  notch 
at  the  summit ; in  Conchology,  to  a shell  without 
a margin,  or  when  the  edges,  instead  of  being  level, 
aro  hollowed  out;  in  Mineralogy,  to  a mineral 
having  all  the  edges  of  tho  primitive  form  of  the 
crystal  truncated,  each  by  one  face. 

Emarginate,  e-mdr'je-nate,  r.a.  (emaryino,  Let.) 
To  take  away  the  margin. — Obsolete. 

Emarginately,  e-mdrje-nate-lc,  ad.  In  the  form 
of  notches. 

Emarginula,  e-mdr-jin'n-la,  t.  (emarymo,  I take 
away  tbe  margin,  Lat.)  A genus  of  cap-shaped  ! 
Limpets,  having  a fissure  on  the  anterior  margin  i 
of  tho  shell : Tribe,  Scutibranchia. 

Emasculate,  e-mas 'kn-late,  r.  a.  ( emascuh , bit.) 
To  castrate ; to  geld ; to  deprive  of  virility ; to 
deprive  of  masculine  strength  or  vigour;  to  render 
effeminate ; to  weaken ; to  vitiate  by  unmanly 
softness ; — a.  unmanned ; deprived  of  vigour. 

Emasculation,  e-mas-ku-la'shun,  $.  Tbe  act  of 
depriving  a male  of  tho  parts  which  characterize 
the  sex  ; castration ; the  act  of  depriving  of  vigour, 
or  strength;  effeminacy  ; unmanly  weakness. 

Emu  ale,  em-bsle',  v.  a.  (embalkr,  Fr.)  To  make  np 
into  a bundle,  bale,  or  package;  to  pack ; to  bind ; 
to  enclose. 

Emralm,  em-bdm',  v.  a.  (embaumer,  Fr.)  To  open  • 
a dead  body,  take  out  the  intestines,  and  fill  their 
place  with  odoriferous  and  desiccative  spices  and 
drugs,  to  prevent  its  putrefaction;  to  fill  with 
sweet  scent ; to  preservo  with  care  and  affection 
from  loss  or  decay. 

Embalm  er,  em-bdm'ur,  e.  One  who  embalms 
bodies  for  preservation. 

Embalmment,  ejn-bdm'ment,  *.  Act  of  embalming. 

Em  bar,  wn-brtr',  v.  a.  To  shut  close  or  fatten  with  | 
a bar ; to  make  fast ; to  enclose,  so  as  to  hinder  | 
egress  or  escape ; to  stop  ; to  shut  from  entering;  j 
to  hinder;  to  block  np. — Seldom  used. 

He  cmlarred  all  further  trade  for  Uio  future. — Bam n.  I 

Kmbakcation. — See  Embarkation. 

Embargo,  em-bdr'go,  i.  (Spanish,  French,  and  For-  1 
tugnese.)  In  Commerce,  a restraint  on  ships,  or 
prohibition  of  sailing  cither  out  of  port  r,r  into 
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port,  or  both,  such  prohibition  being  by  public  au- 
thority for  a limited  time.  Most  generally,  it  is 
a prohibition  of  ships  to  leave  a port; — v.  a. 
(tmbargar,  Span,  and  Port.)  to  hinder  or  prevent 
ships  from  sailing  out  of  port  or  into  port,  or  both, 
by  some  law  or  edict  of  sovereign  authority  for  a 
limited  time ; to  stop ; to  hinder  commerce  from 
being  prosecuted  by  the  departure  or  entrance  of 
ships. 

Embark,  em-bdrk',  c.  a.  (embarcar,  Span.)  To  pnt 
i or  cause  to  enter  on  board  a ship,  or  other  vessel 

I or  boat ; to  engage  a person  in  any  affair; — r.  n. 

to  go  on  board  of  a ship,  boat,  or  vessel ; to  engage 
in  any  business ; to  undertake  in ; to  take  a share 
I in. 

Embarkation,  etn-bdr-ka'slmn,  i.  The  act  of 
putting  on  board  of  a ship  or  other  vessel,  or  the  act 
of  going  aboard;  that  which  is  embarked. 
Embarrass,  em-bar'ras,  v.  a.  (cmbarrxuter,  Fr.) 
To  perplex ; to  render  intricate ; to  entangle ; to 
perplex,  as  the  mind  or  intellectual  faculties ; to 
confuse;  to  perplex,  as  with  debt  or  demands 
beyond  the  means  of  payment ; to  disconcert ; to 
abash. 

Embarrassment,  cm-bar'ras-ment,  #.  Perplexity; 
intricacy;  entanglement;  confusion  of  mind ; per- 
plexity arising  from  insolvency,  or  from  temporary 
inability  to  discharge  debts ; confusion ; abash- 
ment 

Embase,  em-base’,  e.  o.  To  lower  in  valoe;  to 
vitiate ; to  deprave ; to  impair ; to  degrade ; to 
vilify.— Seldom  used. 

A pleasure,  high,  rational,  and  angelical ; a pleasure 
embued  with  no  appendant  sting. — bo%dk. 

Em ba s em ent,  em-base'ment, #.  Act  of  depraving ; 

depravation ; deterioration. 

Embassador. — See  Ambassador. 

EMBA88ADRE88. — See  Ambassadress. 

Embassage. — See  Ambassage. 

Embassy,  em'bas-se,  t.  (embaxada,  Span,  and  Port) 
The  message  or  public  function  of  an  ambassador; 
the  charge  or  employment  of  a public  minister, 
whether  ambassador  or  envoy;  a solemn  message; 
in  an  ironical  sense,  an  errand. 

Embattle,  em-bat'tl,  v.  a.  To  arrange  in  order  of 
battle ; to  array  troops  for  battle ; to  furnish  with 
battlements ; — r.  n.  to  be  ranged  in  order  of  battle. 
Embattled,  em-bat'tld,  a.  Having  been  in  the 
place  of  battle.  In  Heraldry,  having  the  outline 
resembling  a battlement,  as  an  ordinary. 

Embay,  cm-ba',  e.  a.  To  enclose  in  a bay  or  in- 
let; to  land-lock;  to  enclose  between  capes  or 
promontories ; — { bavjner , Fr.)  To  bathe ; to 
wash. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

For  in  her  streaming  blood  bo  did  embay 

Ills  little  hands,  and  tender  joints  embrew.— Spenier. 

Embed,  emTied,  r.  a.  To  lie  as  in  a bed ; to  lay 
surrounding  matter. 

j Embedded,  om-bed'ded,  a.  Sunk  in  another  sub* 

I stance. 

i Embedment,  em-bed'ment, a.  Act  of  embedding; 
stoje  of  being  embedded. 

Embf.LLIa,  em-bel'e-s, *.  (the  Ceylonese  namo  of  one 
of  the  species.)  A genus  of  Asiatic  plants,  mostly 
climbing  shrubs,  with  small  Bowers : Order,  Myr- 
sinacea?. 

Embellish,  ero-belliah,  r.  a.  (embdlir,  Fr.)  To 
adorn  ; to  beautify  ; to  decorate ; to  make  beau- 
tiful or  elegant  by  ornaments ; to  make  graceful 
or  elegant. 

m 


Embellisher,  em-bel'lish-ur,  a.  One  who  em- 
bellishes ; one  who  decorates  or  graces  with  orna- 
ments. 

Embkllisiiinqly,  em-beHish-lng-le,  ad.  In  • 
manner  so  as  to  embellish. 

Embellishment,  em-beriish-ment,  *.  The  act  of 
adorning ; ornament ; decoration  ; anything  that 
adds  beauty  or  elegance ; that  which  renders  any- 
thing plearing  to  the  eye,  or  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
in  dress,  furniture,  manners,  or  in  the  fine  arts. 

Ember  Goose. — See  Enuner  Goose. 

Em  herikq,  em'bor-ing,  a.  The  ember  days. — Ob- 
solete. 

For  cause*  good  so  many  ways, 

Keep  emb' rings  well,  ami 'fasting  day*.— 

Turner. 

Emberiza,  em-ber-i'za,  s.  (Latin.)  The  Buutiugs, 
a genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Fringillmx.',  or 
Ground-finches:  Family,  Embcrizidsc. 

Embekizid.e,  em-ber-i'ze-de,  *.  ( emberiza , one  of 
the  genera.)  The  Buntings,  a family  of  birds,  uf 
which  the  genus  Emberiza  is  the  type. 

Embers,  cm'burx,  ».  pL  ( eemyrian , Sax.)  Small 
coals  of  fire  with  ashes ; the  residuum  of  wood, 
coal,  or  other  combustibles  not  extinguished ; hot 
cinders. 

Ember  Weeks,  cm 'bur  weeks,  t.  pi  (emb-ren,  or 
ymb-rt/ne,  a circle  or  revolution,  Sax.)  Four 
Bensons  in  the  year  more  particularly  set  apart  for 
prayer  and  fasting — namely,  the  first  week  in 
Lent,  the  next  after  Whitsuntide,  the  fourteenth 
of  September,  and  the  thirteenth  of  December. 
Ember  day*,  particular  days  of  fasting  and  hu- 
miliation in  the  ember  weeks. 

Embezzle,  em-bez'zl,  r.  a.  ( embeasiler , old  Fr.) 
To  appropriate  fraudulently  to  one’s  own  nse  what 
is  intrusted  to  one’s  care  and  management.  It 
differs  from  stealing  and  robbery  in  this,  that  the 
latter  imply  a wrongful  taking  of  another’s  goods ; 
but  embezzlement  denotes  the  wrongful  appropria- 
tion and  use  of  what  came  into  possession  by  right; 
to  waste ; to  dissipate  in  extravagance. 

Embezzlement,  em-bex'xl-ment,  *.  ( embetler , to 
filch,  Fr.)  In  Law,  the  fraudulent  appropriation 
by  servants  and  others  of  money  or  goods  intrusted 
to  their  care,  or  received  by  them  on  account  of 
their  employers. 

Embezzler,  em-bez'zlur,  s.  One  who  embezzles. 

Em  hi  a , em'bo-  a,  *.  ( embiot , vivacious,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Neuropterons  insects : Family,  Planipcnnca. 

Emblaze,  em-blaze',  v.  a.  {Uanoner,  Fr.)  To  adorn 
with  glittering  embellishments;  to  blazon;  to  paint 
or  adorn  with  figures  armorial. 

Emblazon,  em-bla'zn,  r.  a.  To  adorn  with  figures 
of  heraldry,  or  ensigns  armorial ; to  deck  in  glar- 
ing colours ; to  display  pompously. 

Emblazoner,  cm-bla'zn-ur,  *.  A blazoner;  one 
that  emblazons ; a herald ; one  that  publishes  and 
displays  with  pomp. 

Emhl  ' 7.0XMENT,  em-bltt'zn-ment,  s.  An  embla- 
zon Jlj,. 

Embl  a /.on  rt,  em-bla'zn-re,  *.  Pictures  on  shields ; 
display  of  figures. 

Emblem,  em'blem,  s.  (emUmo,  Gr.)  Inlayed  or 
Mosaic  work ; something  inserted  in  the  body  of 
another ; a picture  representing  one  tiling  to  the 
eye,  and  another  to  the  understanding ; a painted 
enigma,  or  a figure  representing  some  obvious 
history ; a painting  or  representation,  intended  to 
hold  forth  some  moral  or  political  instruction  ; an 
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allusive  picture ; a typical  designation;  that  which 
represents  another  thing  in  its  predominant  quali- 
ties;— v.  a.  to  represent  by  similar  qualities. 

Emblematic,  «ra-ble-mat'ik,  ) a.  Pertaining  | 

Emblematical,  ein-ble-mat'e-kal,)  to  or  com- 
prising an  emblem ; representing  by  some  allusion 
or  custom  ary  connection ; representing  by  similar 
qualities ; using  emblems. 

Emblematically,  em-ble-mst'e-kal-le,  ad.  By 
way  or  means  of  emblems ; in  the  manner  of  em- 
blems; by  way  of  allusive  representation. 

Emblf.matist,  em-blem'a-tist,  a.  A writer  or  in- 
ventor of  emblems. 

Emblematize,  em-blem'a-tize,)  r.a.  To  represent 

Emblemize,  em-ble'mixe,  ) by  an  emblem. 

Emblements,  em'ble-menta,  a.  (emblear,  Norm.) 
In  Law,  a term  used  for  the  produce  of  land  sown 
or  planted  by  o tenant  for  life  or  years,  whose 
•state  is  determined  suddenly  after  the  land  is  sown 
or  planted,  and  before  a harvest.  In  this  case,  the 
tenant's  executors  shall  have  the  emblements. 

Emblemma,  ero-blcm'ma,  a.  A term  used  by  the 
ancients  for  picture- work  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal, 
finely  set  in  different  colours,  as  seals,  chess-boards, 
tables,  &c. ; also,  for  embossed  portable  ornaments. 

Emblica,  em'ble-ka,  t.  (its  name  in  the  Moluccas.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  EuphorbiaceaL 

Embloom,  era-bloom',  v.  a.  To  cover  or  enrich 
with  bloom. 

Embodier,  em-bod'e-ur,  a.  One  that  embodies. 

Embodiment,  em-bod'e-roent,  $.  Act  of  embody- 
ing. 

Embody,  ern-bod'e,  r.  a.  To  form  or  collect  into  a 
body  or  united  mass ; to  collect  into  a whole ; to 
incorporate ; to  concentrate. 

Emdoouing,  em-bo'ging,  a.  (emboucJiurt^  Fr.)  The 
mouth  of  a river  or  place  where  its  waters  are  dis- 
charged into  the  sea. 

Emboitemknt,  em-boyt'menfc,  t.  (French,  the  situa- 
tion of  one  box  within  another,  from  boite,  a 
box.)  A term  used  by  Bonnet  to  indicate  that 
species  of  generation  by  which  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  individuals  lie  one  within  the  other, 
yet  each  possessing  a complete  series  of  organic 
parts.  In  Military  tactics,  a term  used  by  the 
French  for  closing  up  a number  of  men  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  front  ranks  from  injury. 

Embolden,  em-bolc'dn,  v.  a.  To  give  boldness  or 
courage ; to  encourage. 

Emboldener,  em-boide'nur,  i.  One  that  em- 
boldens. 

Embolism,  em'bo-lizm,  #.  ( embolUma,  Gr.)  In- 
tercalation; the  insertion  of  days,  months,  or  years 
in  an  account  of  time,  to  produce  regularity.  The 
ancient  Greeks  made  use  of  the  lunar  year  of  864 
days;  and  to  adjust  it  to  the  solar  year  of 865,  they 
added  a lunar  month  every  second  or  third  year, 
which  additional  month  they  called  embolimaioi , 
intercalated  time, 

Emboliamal,  em-bo-liz'mal,)  a.  Relating  to  in- 

Embolismic,  em-bo-li*'mik,j  tercalation;  inter- 
calated; inserted. 

Embolus,  em'bo-Ius,  $.  ( embolos , Gr.)  Something 
inserted  or  acting  in  another ; that  which  thrusts 
or  drives;  a piston, 

Em  border,  em-bawr'dur,  v.  a,  (old  French.)  To 
adorn  with  a border. 

Emboss,  em-bos',  v.  a.  In  Architecture  and  Sculp- 
ture, to  form  bosses  or  protuberances ; to  fashion 
in  relievo,  or  raised  work ; to  cut  or  form  with  pro- 


minent figures;  to  form  with  bosses ; to  cover  with 
protuberances;  to  drive  hard  in  bunting,  till  a 
deer  foams,  or  a dog’s  knees  swell ;— (emAoiter, 
Fr.)  to  enclose  as  in  a box ; to  include;  to  cover ; 
— (obsolete  in  the  last  three  senses) ; 

And  In  the  way,  as  she  did  weep  and  wail, 

A knight  her  met,  in  mighty  arms  embots  d.— 

£*ptnatr. 

to  enclose  in  a wood;  to  conceal  in  a thicket. — 
Obsolete. 

Like  that  self-begotten  bird 

In  the  Arabian  woods  embott.— ifSton. 

Embossed,  em-boat',  a.  In  Botany,  projecting  in 
the  centre  like  a boas,  or  umbo,  of  a round  shield 
or  target. 

Embossment,  em-bos'ment,  r.  A prominence  like 
a boss;  a jut;  relief;  figures  in  relievo;  raised 
work. 

Embotiirium.  em-bofA're-um,  a.  (bothrton,  a little 
pit,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  anthers.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  with  yellowish-green  flowers — 
natives  of  New  Holland : Order,  1’rotaceir. 

Em  bottle,  em-bot'tl,  v.  a.  To  put  in  a bottle ; to 
bottle;  to  include  or  confine  in  a bottle. 

Embouchure,  em'btf-shure,  t.  (French.)  A mouth 
or  aperture,  as  of  a river,  cannon,  &c. ; the  mouth- 
bole  of  a wind  instrument  of  music. 

Embow,  em-bo',  v.  a.  To  form  like  a bow;  to 
arch  ; to  vault. 

Embowel,  ein-bow'el,  r.  a.  To  take  out  the  en- 
trails of  an  animal  body ; to  eviscerate ; to  take 
ont  the  internal  parts ; to  sink  or  euclose  in 
another  substance. 

Emboweller,  em-bow'el-ur,  #.  One  that  takes 
ont  the  bowels. 

Embowelmknt,  em-bow'el-ment,  ».  The  act  of 
taking  out  the  bowels ; evisceration. 

Embower,  em-bow'er,  e.  n.  To  lodge  or  rest  In  a 
bower. 

Em  boxed,  em-bokst',  a.  Enclosed  as  in  a box. 

Embrace,  em-braae',  v.  a.  ( embnuaer , Fr.)  To 
take,  clasp,  or  enclose  in  the  arms;  to  press  to  the 
bosom  in  token  of  affection  ; to  seize  eagerly ; to 
lay  hold  on ; to  receive  or  take  with  willingness 
that  which  is  offered ; to  comprehend ; to  include 
or  take  in ; to  comprise ; to  enclose ; to  encom- 
pass ; to  contain  ; to  encircle ; to  receive;  to  ad- 
mit ; to  find ; to  take ; to  accept ; to  have  carnal 
intercourse  with.  In  Botany,  a leaf  is  said  to  em- 
brace a stem  when  it  clasps  it  round  with  its  base ; 
— v.  n.  to  join  in  an  embrace ; — #.  enclosure  or 
clasp  with  the  arms ; pressure  to  the  bosom  with 
the  arms;  reception  of  one  thing  into  another; 
sexual  intercourse;  conjugal  endearment. 

Embracement,  em-br&se'raent,  #.  A clasp  in  the 
arms ; a hug ; embrace  ; hostile  hug ; grapple ; 
comprehension;  6t«te  of  being  contained;  en- 
dosnre  ; conjugal  endearment ; sexual  commerce; 
sdmiasion;  reception. 

Embracer,  em-bra'sur,  t.  One  who  embraces.  In 
Law,  one  who  attempts  to  corrupt  and  influence  a 
jury  by  bribe,  intimidation,  or  otherwise:  spelt 
also  cmbrticeour  and  embraceor. 

Embracery,  cm-bra'sur-e,  a.  (embrtucire,  Norm. 
Fr.)  In  Law,  an  attempt  to  influence  a jury  cur- 
niptly  to  one  side,  by  promises,  persuasions,  en- 
treaties, money,  entertainments,  or  the  like,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Emb&aip,  em-brade',  r.  a.  To  upbraid. — Obsolete. 

He  embroyikd  him  with  cowardice,— Sir  T.  AJyoi. 

CU 
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EMBRYOTHLAST—  EMERGENT. 


I Embrasure,  em-bra'zhure,  $.  (French.)  In  Gon- 
il  nery,  a piece  of  iron  which  grasps  the  trunnions  of 
a piece  of  ordnanoe,  when  it  is  raised  npon  the 
boring  machine.  In  Fortification,  a hole  in  a 
parapet  through  which  cannons  are  laid  to  fire  into 
the  moat  or  field.  In  Architecture,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  aperture  of  a door  or  window  on  the 
inside  of  the  wall,  for  giving  greater  play  for  the 
opening  of  the  door  or  casement,  or  for  admitting 
more  light. 

Embrave,  em-brave'.  v.  a.  To  embellish ; to  make 
ahowy;  to  inspire  with  fortitude. — Obsolete, 
l'sychc,  emhrxte’d  by  Chari's  generous  flame, 

Strives  in  devotion  s furnace  to  refine 
Her  pious  self.—  BeatemouL 

! Embrocate,  cm'bro-knte,  v.  a.  ( embrtcho , Gr.) 
i In  Surgery,  to  moisten  and  rub  a diseased  part  of 
| the  body  with  a liquid  substance,  as  with  spirit,  j 
oil,  &c. 

j Embrocation,  em-bro-ka'shmi,  t.  The  net  of 
moistening  and  rubbing  a diseased  part  with  a 
cloth  or  sponge  dipped  in  some  liquid  substance ; 
i the  liquid  or  lotion  with  which  an  affected  part  is  j 

I nibbed  or  washed. 

Embroider,  em-broy'dnr,  v.  a.  (broder,  Fr.)  To 
| border  with  ornamental  needlework  or  figures ; to 
! adorn  with  raised  figures  of  needlework,  as  cloths, 
stuffs,  or  muslin. 

Embroiderer,  em-broy'dur-ur,  u One  who  em- 
broiders. 

Embroidery,  em-broy'dnr-e,  t.  Work  in  gold, 
silver,  or  Bilk  thread,  formed  by  the  needle  on 
doth,  stuffs,  and  muslin,  into  various  figures; 
variegated  needlework ; variegation  or  diversity 
of  figures  and  colours ; artificial  ornaments. 

Embroil,  era-hroyl',  r.  a.  (embrtmiUcr,  Fr.)  To 
perplex ; to  entangle ; to  intermix  in  confusion ; 
to  involve  in  troubles  or  perplexities;  to  disturb 
or  distract  by  connection  with  something  else ; to 
throw  into  confusion  or  commotion. 

Embroilment,  cm-broyl'meut,  t.  Confusion ; dis- 
turbance. 

ij  EMBROTHEL,em-brotb'el,t>.o.  To  enclose  in  a brothel. 

1 ! F.m  brute. — See  Imbrute. 

Embryo,  cm'bre-o,  > t.  (embryon,  Gr.)  In  Phy- 

I I Embryon,  em‘bre-on,>  siology,  the  first  rudiments 

of  an  animal  in  the  womb,  before  the  several  mem- 
bers are  distinctly  formed,  after  which  it  is  called 
a foetus;  the  beginning  or  first  state  of  anything 
not  fit  fur  production ; the  rudiments  of  anything 
yet  imperfectly  formed.  In  Botany,  the  vegetable 
foetus,  a fleshy  body  occupying  the  interior  of  a 
seed,  and  constituting  the  rudiment  of  a future 
plant.  It  consists  of  three  parts — the  plumule 
or  growing  point,  a radicle  or  root,  and  a cotyle- 
don or  cotyledons; — a.  pertaining  to  or  noting 
anything  in  its  first  rudiments  or  unfinished  state. 

Embryoctonia,  em-bre-ok-to'ne-a,  a.  (embrym, 
and  kteino , I destroy,  Gr.)  In  Obstetrics,  de- 
struction of  the  foetus  in  utero,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  mother. 

Embryogkaphy,  ern-bre-og' ra-fe,  a.  (embryon,  and 
g rapho,  I write,  Gr.)  A general  description  of 
the  foetus. 

Embryology,  em-bre-ol'o-je,  a.  (embn/on,  and 
logoi,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A description  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  feetus  or  embryo  of  animals. 

Em  br  yon  ate,  em'bre-o-nate,)  a.  Relating  to  an 

Embryonic,  em-bre-on'ik,  / embryo,  or  in  the 
1 state  of  one. 


Embryothlabt,  em'bre-otA-last,  a.  (< embryon , and 
tldao,  I crash,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  breaking 
the  bones  of  the  dead  foetus,  in  order  to  facilitate 
ita  extraction  in  difficult  parturition. 

Embryotomy,  em-bre-ot'o-me,  a.  {embryon,  and 
tome,  a catting,  Gr.)  The  operation  of  catting 
the  feet  us  out  of  the  womb;  dissection  of  the 
feet  us. 

Emhuyoub,  em'bre-us,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  j 
embryo. 

Embryulcia,  em-bre-nl'se-a,  a.  ( embn/on , nnd 
elko,  I drag,  Gr.)  Extraction  of  the  foetus  from 
the  womb  in  difficult  parturition. 

Embryulccs,  em-bre-ul'kns,  a.  A surgical  instru-  ! 
ment  used  in  the  operation  of  embryotomy. 

Emburse. — See  lmburse. 

Embus r,  em-bia'e,  v.  a.  To  employ. — Obsolete.  , 

Emkdullate,  e- med'ul-btc,  r.  a.  ( emedtdlo , Lat.) 
To  take  out  the  pith  or  marrow. — Obsolete.  j 

Emend. — Soe  Amend. 

Emendablr. — See  Amendable. 

Emkndately,  o-men'date-le,  ad.  Without  fauTt ; 
correctly. 

Emendation,  em-en-da'shun,  a.  ( 'emendatio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  altering  for  the  better,  or  correcting 
what  is  erroneous  or  faulty;  eometion,  applied 
particularly  to  the  correction  of  errors  in  writings; 
when  applied  to  life  and  manners,  amend  nnd 
amendment  are  used— the  French  orthography;  : 
an  alteration  for  the  better;  correction  of  an  error 
or  fault.  In  Law,  on  amending  and  correcting  of 
abuses.  Emendatio  pamii,  the  power  of  inspect- 
ing the  assize  of  cloth.  Emendatio  jtantiis  et  err-  i 
vieiaf,  the  power  of  supervising  the  weights  and. 
measures  of  bread  and  beer. 

Emendator,  em-en-da'tur,  #.  A corrector  of  j 
errors  or  faults  in  writings ; one  who  corrects  or 
improves. 

Emkndatory,  e-men 'day- tur-e*  a.  Contributing  S 
to  emendation  or  correction. 

Emendigatk. — See  Mendicate. 

Emerald,  em'er-ald,  t.  ( emeraude,  Fr.)  A valu- 
able mineral  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  much 
esteemed  in  ornamental  jewellery.  It  occurs  in.  j 
prismatic  crystals,  and  consists  of  silica,  65;  alu- 
mina, 16;  glucina,  18;  oxide  of  chronium,  (the  { 
colouring  matter,)  3-  The  finest  emeralds  are  , 
obtained  from  Peru. 

Emereti,  e-mer'e-ti,  t.  (Latin.)  The  soldiers  and 
other  public  functionaries  of  ancient  Rome  who  • 
had  retired  from  their  country’s  service. 

Emerge,  e-raeij',  v.  n,  (emergo,  Lat.)  To  rise  out  1 
of  a fluid  or  other  covering,  or  surrounding  sub- 
stance; to  issne;  to  proceed  from;  to  reappear 
after  being  eclipsed;  to  leave  the  sphere  of  the  : 
obscuring  object ; to  rise  out  of  a state  of  depres- 
sion or  obscurity ; to  rise  into  view. 

Emergence,  e-mcr'jens,  > t.  The  act  of  rising 

Emergency,  e-mer'jcn-se,)  out  of  a fluid  or  other 
covering,  or  snrrouuding  matter ; tbe  act  of  rising 
or  starting  into  view ; the  set  of  issuing  from  or 
quitting ; that  which  comes  suddenly ; a sudden 
occasion ; an  unexpected  event ; exigence : any 
event  or  occasional  combination  of  circumstances 
which  calls  for  immediate  action  or  remedy ; 
pressing  necessity. 

Emergent,  e-mer'jent,  a.  Rising  out  of  a fluid,  or 
anything  that  covers  or  surrounds;  issuing  or 
proceeding  from ; rising  out  of  a depressed  state, 
or  from  obscurity;  coining  suddenly;  sudden; 
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EMINENT— EMMEW. 


casual;  unexpected;  urgent  pressing.  Emergent 
year,  the  year  or  epoch  from  which  an/  computa- 
tion of  time  is  made. 

Emkrgextly,  e-mer'jent-le,  ad.  By  emerging; 
urgently;  pressingly. 

E merited,  e-mer'it-ed,  a.  (enter  tiue,  Lat.)  Al- 
lowed to  have  done  sufficient  public  service. 

Emebods.—  See  Hemorrhoids. 

Emersion,  e-mer'shun,  t.  (emerge,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  rising  out  of  a Huid  or  other  covering,  or  sur- 
rounding substance.  In  Astronomy,  the  reap- 
pearance of  a heavenly  body  after  an  eclipse;  the 
reappearance  of  a star  which  has  been  hid  by  the 
effulgence  of  the  sun's  light ; extrication. 

Emery,  em'o-re,  a.  (anm,  Fr.)  Granular  rhom-  : 
bohcdral  corundum.  It  usually  occurs  in  masses  | 
of  a black  or  bluish-grey  colour.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  polishing  metals  and  valuable  minerals. 
It  consists  of  alumina,  86.0;  silica,  30.0;  oxide 
of  iron,  40.0:  sp.  gr.  3.66. 

Em  eta,  e-met'a,  > s.  (emeo,  I vomit,  Gr.)  A 

Emetine,  e'met-in,f  vegetable  alkali,  obtained 
from  the  ipecacuanha  root,  in  which  the  emetic 
properties  of  that  medicine  reside.  It  is  composed 
of  hydrogen,  7.77 ; carbon,  64.57 ; oxygen,  22.95; 
nitrogen,  4.30.  When  pure,  it  is  white,  palm- 
lucent,  and  uncrystalizablo. 

Emetic,  e-metlk,  a.  (emetico,  Ital.  and  Span.) 
Inducing  to  vomit ; exciting  the  stomach  to  dis- 
charge its  contents  by  the  a^»opliagus  and  mouth; 
— s.  in  Medicine,  a substance  which  operates  on  the 
stomach  so  as  to  invert  its  action  and  occasion 
vomiting.  Emetic  tartar , a treble  salt,  composed 
of  oxide  of  antimony,  potassa,  and  tartaric  acid: 
from  half  a grain  to  two  grains  operates  as  a 
powerful  emetic  and  sudorific. 

Emkticallt,  e-met'e-kal-lc,  ad.  In  such  a man-  j 
.■er  as  to  excite  vomiting. 

Emeto-cathabtic,  e-met'o-kafA-dr'tik,  a.  An  \ 
epithet  applied  to  such  medicines  as  produce  vo-  ! 
railing  and  purging  at  the  same  time. 

Emetology,  e-met-ol'o-je,  a.  (emetos,  and  logo*,  a I 
discourse,  Gr.)  A treatise  on  vomiting  and  eme- 
tics; the  doctrine  of  vomiting  and  emetics. 

EmbtrOPHIA,  e-met-rofe-a,  t.  ( emeta *,  the  act  of 
vomiting,  and  trophia,  want  of  nourishment,  Gr.) 
Atrophy  from  chronic  vomiting. 

Emex,  em'eks,  t.  (meaning  unknown.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Polygonacem. 

Education,  em-e-ka'shun,  «.  (emictUio,  Lat.)  A 
sparking ; a flying  off  in  small  particles,  as  from 
heated  iron  or  fermenting  liquors. 

Emictiox,  e-mik'shun,  i.  (mingo,  mi  chan,  Lat.) 
The  discharging  of  urine ; urine ; what  is  voided 
by  the  urinary  passages. 

Emigrant,  em'e- grant,  a.  Removing  from  one 
place  or  country  to  another  distant  place  with  a 
view  to  reside ; — r.  one  who  removes  his  habita- 
tion, or  qnits  one  country  to  settle  in  another. 

Emigrate,  em 'e-grate,  r.  ».  ( emigro , Lat.)  To 
quit  one  country,  state,  or  regiou,  and  settle  in 
another ; to  remove  from  one  country  or  state  to 
soother  for  the  purpose  of  residence. 

Emigration,  em-c-gra'shun,  *.  Removal  of  in- 
habitants from  one  country  or  state  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  residence. 

Emilia,  em-il'e-a, «,  A genus  of  Composite  plants: 
Suborder,  Tubuli  flora. 

Eminence,  em'e-nens,  ) t.  (rwiWw,  Lat.)  Ele- 

Eminency,  era'e-nen-sc,)  vation;  height;  arising 


ground;  a hill  of  moderate  elevation  above  the 
adjacent  ground;  summit;  highest  part;  a part 
rising  or  projecting  beyond  the  rest,  or  above  the 
surface ; an  elevated  situation  among  men ; a 
place  or  station  above  men  in  general,  either  in 
rank,  office,  or  celebrity ; exaltation ; high  rank  ; 
distinction ; celebrity ; fame ; preferment ; con-  | 
spicuousness ; supreme  degree;  notice.  A title  * 
of  honour  borne  in  Europe  by  different  dignitaries 
at  different  times,  but  appropriated  to  cardinals  by 
a papal  decree  issued  in  tbe  year  1630. 

Eminent,  em'e-nent,  o.  {eminent,  Lat)  High ; 
lofty;  exalted  in  rank;  high  in  office;  dignified;  j 
distinguished ; high  in  public  estimation ; con- 
spicuous ; distinguished  above  otbere ; remark- 
able. 

Eminextial,  em-e-nen'shal,  a.  An  epithet  applied 
in  algebra  to  an  artificial  kind  of  equation  which 
contains  another  eminently. 

Eminently,  em'e-nent-le,  ad.  In  a high  degree; 
in  a degree  to  attract  observation ; in  a degree  to 
be  conspicuous  and  distinguished  from  others. 

Emir,  e'racr,  I.  (Arabic,  chief  or  lord.)  A Turkish 
title,  expressive  of  command  or  office-  Emcr-al- 
mumenin , chief  or  commander  of  the  Faithful. 
Emir-al-omera , prince  of  princes,  or  chief  of 
chiefs. 

Emissary,  emTs-sar-re,  i.  (emutarius,  Lat)  A 
person  sent  on  a mission;  a person  sent  on  a 
private  message  or  business ; a secret  agent,  em- 
ployed to  ascertain  or  sound  the  opinions  of  others;  I 
a spy.  An  emissary  may  differ  from  a spy : a 
spy  in  war,  is  one  who  enters  an  enemy’s  camp 
or  territories,  to  learn  the  condition  of  an  enemy ; 
an  emissary  may  be  a secret  agent,  employed  not  i 
only  to  detect  the  schemes  of  an  opposing  party,  ! 
but  to  influence  their  councils:  a spy  in  war  | 
must  be  concealed,  or  he  suffers  death ; an  emis-  j 
sary  may  be  known  in  some  cases  as  the  agent  of 
an  adversary,  without  incurring  a like  hazard; 
that  which  sends  out  or  emits ; — (obsolete  in  the 
last  sense ;)— «.  exploring;  espying. 

Emission,  e-mish'un,  #.  (emissio,  Lat.)  The  act  I 
of  sending  or  throwing  out ; the  act  of  sending 
abroad  or  into  circulation ; that  which  is  sent  out  j 
or  issued  at  one  time ; an  impression  or  a number  j 
of  notes  issued  by  one  act  of  government. 

Kmissitiocs,  em-is-sisk’us,  a.  Looking  or  nor-  ! 
rowly  examining. 

Emit,  e-mit',  v.  a.  ( emitto , Lat.)  To  send  forth ; • 
to  throw  or  give  out ; to  issue,  as  notes  or  hills  of 
credit;  to  print,  and  send  into  circulation;  to 
issue  forth,  as  an  order  or  decree ; to  let  fly ; to 
dart — (Unusual  in  the  last  three  senses.) 

Pay  sacred  rev’rence  to  Apollo’s  sonic. 

Lest,  wrathful,  the  far-shooting  god  unit 
His  fatal  arrow*—  Prior. 

Em  MEND  A LB,  em -men 'dais,  *.  An  old  word  used 
in  the  Inner  Temple  for  what  remaius  in  bonk  > 
or  in  stock  in  tho  house. 

Emmexogoce,  cm-me'no-gog,  *.  ( emmenia , the 
menstrual  discharge,  and  ogogoe,  that  which  in-  i 
duces,  Gr.)  In  Materia  Medica,  a medicine  which 
has  a tendency  to  excite  the  menstrual  discharge.  \ 

Emmenolooy,  em-men-ol'o-je,  s.  (emmenia,  the  1 
menstrual  discharge,  and  logo t,  a discourse,  Gr.) 

A treatise  or  discourse  on  menstruation. 

Emmet. — See  Ant. 

Emxf.W,  em-mu',  v.a.  To  mew;  to  coop  np;  to  I 
confine  in  a coop  or  cage.  ! 
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! Emmove,  em-moov',  v.  a . To  move;  to  rouse;  to 
j excite. — Obsolete. 

One  dny,  when  him  high  courage  did  cmmore, 

He  pricked  forth. — Spcnter. 

, Emollescexck,  em-mol-les’sens,  t.  (emnUctceru, 
Lat.)  In  Metallurgy,  that  degree  of  softness  in 
! a fumble  body  which  niters  Its  shape;  the  first 
or  lowest  degree  of  fusibility. 

Emolliate,  e-molTe-ate,  r.  a.  (emollio,  Lat.)  To 
; soften ; to  render  effeminate. 

Emollient,  e-mol'yent,  a.  Softening;  making 
supple;  relaxing  the  solids; — t.  a medicine  which 
softens  and  relaxes  the  solids;  that  which  softens 
or  removes  the  asperities  of  the  humours. 

Emolljtion,  etn-mol-lish'un,  t.  The  act  of  soften- 
ing or  relaxing. 

Emolument,  e-mol'n-ment,  *.  (emofumentum,  Lat.) 
The  profit  arising  from  office  or  employment; 
thnt  which  is  received  as  a compensation  for  ser- 
vices, or  which  is  annexed  to  the  possession  of 
office,  as  salary,  fees,  and  perquisites;  profit; 
advantage ; gaios  in  general. 

; Emoluments l,  e-mol-u-men'tal,  a.  Producing 
profit;  useful;  profitable;  advantageous. 

Emotion,  e-mo'shun,  t.  ( emotio , Lat.)  A moving 
of  the  mind  or  soul;  any  agitation  of  mind  or 
excitement  of  sensibility.  In  a philosophical 
sense,  an  internal  motion  or  agitation  of  the  mind 
which  passes  away  without  desire;  when  desire 
follows,  the  motion  or  agitation  is  called  a passion. 

| Emotional,  e-mo'shun-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  emo- 
| tion. 

Emotive,  e-mo'tiv,  a.  Indicating  affection  of  the 
i mind. 

Empaousia,  em-pa-gu'se-a,  $.  A name  given  by 
Gray  to  a genus  of  Saurian  reptiles,  belonging  to 
the  family  Lacertida*,  or  Long-tongued  Li  ranis. 

Em  pair. — See  Impair. 

Empale,  em-pale',  r.  a.  ( empahr , Port,  empaler , 
Ft.)  To  fence  or  fortify  with  stakes;  to  set  n line 
of  stakes  or  posts  for  defence;  to  enclose;  to  sur- 
round ; to  shut  in ; to  thrust  a stake  np  the  fun- 
dament, and  thus  put  to  death ; to  put  to  death 
by  fixing  on  a stake,  a punishment  formerly  prac- 
tised in  Rome. 

Empalement,  em-pale'ment,  t.  A fencing,  forti- 
fying, or  enclosing  with  stakes;  a putting  to  death 
by  thrusting  a stake  into  the  body.  In  Heraldry, 
a conjunction  of  coats  of  anna  pale-wise.  In 
Botany,  an  old  name  for  calyx. 

Empannkl.— See  ImpanneL 

Empark,  em-pdrk',  c.  a.  To  enclose  as  with  a fence. 

Emparlance. — See  Imparlance. 

Empasm,  em-patm',  «.  (empasto,  I sprinkle,  Gr.) 
A powder  used  to  correct  any  disagreeable  odour 
emitted  from  the  body. — Not  used. 

Empassion. — See  Impassion. 

Em  passionate,  em-paah'un-ate,  a.  Strongly  af- 
fected. 

Empeach. — See  Impeach. 

Empeople,  em-pe'pl,  r.  a.  To  form  into  a people 
or  community. — Seldom  used. 

And  what  unknown  nation  there  emptopled  • ere. — 
tywNMr. 

Km  peril,  em-per'il,  v.  a.  To  endanger. — Obsolete. 

Ilia  person  to  emywrit  so  in  fight.— Spautr. 

I EmpeRishED,  em-per  isht,  a.  l>ecayed;  perished; 

destroyed. — Obsolete. 

I I I deem  thy  brain  «rq«riW**J  be 

Through  rusty  eid,  mat  bath  rotted  that.— -Vprasrr. 


EMPEROR— EMPIRE. 


Emperor,  em'per-rnr,  t.  (emperrur,  Fr.)  Literally, 
the  commander  of  an  army.  In  modem  times,  j 
the  sovereign  or  supreme  monarch  of  an  empire;  t 
a title  of  dignity  superior  to  that  of  king.  Among  i 
the  ancient  Romans,  a title  of  honour  conferred  on 
a general  who  had  been  victorious. 

Empert,  em'per-e,  $.  Empire. — Obsolete. 

Your  right  of  birth,  jour  empery,  you r own. — 

Skakt. 

Empetrace.*,  em-pe-tra'se-e,  f.  ( [empetrum,  one  of 
the  genera.)  Crow  berries,  a natnral  order  of 
Exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  small  acrid  shrubs 
with  heath-like  evergreen  leaves  without  stipules, 
and  having  minute  flowers  In  their  axils ; sepals 
consisting  of  imbricated  scales,  the  innermost  of 
which  are  sometimes  petal oi a,  or  combined  into  a ■ 
monopetalous  corolla;  stamens  same  in  number 
as  the  inner  sepals,  with  which  they  alternate; 
anthers  roundish  and  two-celled ; the  cells  distinct, 
and  bursting  longitudinally ; ovary  free,  seated  in 
a fleshy  disk,  and  three,  six,  or  nine-celled ; ovules 
solitary,  sntropal,  and  ascending;  style  one;  fruit 
fleshy,  and  seated  in  the  persistent  calyx.  It  is 
placed  by  Undley  in  his  Euphorbial  alliance. 

Empetrum,  em-pet'rum,  s.  (an,  in,  and  petrot,  a I 
stone,  Gr.  from  its  growing  among  stones.)  The 
Crowberry,  a genus  of  plants.  E.  nujrwi  it  com- 
mon in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the 
berries,  as  in  Russia,  &c.  are  eaten : Order,  Em-  ; 
patraooB. 

Emphasis,  em 'fa-sis,  t.  (Greet)  In  Rhetoric,  a i 
particular  stress  of  utterance,  or  force  of  voice, 
given  to  the  words  or  parts  of  a discourse,  whoso  ; 
signification  the  speaker  intends  to  impress  spe- 
cially on  his  audience ; or  a distinctive  utterance 
of  words  with  such  stress  as  to  convey  their  mean- 
ing in  the  best  manner. 

Emphasize,  em 'fa-si  se,  r.  a.  To  utter  or  pronounce 
with  a particular  or  more  forcible  stress  of  voice. 

Emphatic,  cm-fat'ik,  ) a.  Forcible;  strong; 

Kmphatical,  em-fat'e-kal,)  impressive;  requir- 
ing emphasis ; uttered  with  emphasis ; striking  to 
the  eye. 

Emphatically,  em-fat  e-kal-le,  ad.  With  em- 
phasis ; strongly ; forcibly ; in  a striking  manner. 

Kmpiikactic,  em-frak'tik,  a.  ( emphraktika , Gr.) 
Producing  obstruction  of  the  pores  of  the  skin ; — 
f.  a substance  which  produces  obstruction  of  the 
pores  of  the  skin. 

EMPHYSEMA,  cm-fe-se'ma,  s.  ( emphytao , I inflate, 
Gr.)  A collection  of  air  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
which  renders  the  part  affected  tense  and  elastic, 
aud  crepitating  when  pressed. 

Emphysematous,  em-fe-se'ma-tus,  a.  Relating 
to  emphysema ; swelled ; bloated,  but  yielding 
easily  to  pressure. 

Emphyteusis,  em-fe-tu'sia,  $.  ( tmphyietw , I im- 
plant or  ingraft,  Gr.)  A perpetual  right  to  the 
possession  of  land,  on  condition  of  paying  annually 
n fixed  sum. 

Emphyteutic,  em-fe-tu'tik,  a.  Taken  on  hire; 
that  for  which  rent  is  to  be  paid. 

Empierck,  ein-perse',  v.  a.  To  pierce  into;  to 
penetrate. — Obsolete. 

Empioht,  em-pit«',  a.  Fixed. — Obsolete. 

But  he  was  wary,  and,  ere  It  rmjnyht 

In  the  meant  mark,  advanc’d  hu  shield  atween. — 

t'penstr. 

Emtire,  em'pire,  a.  (French.)  Supreme  power  in  | 
governing;  supreme  dominion;  sovereignty;  im-  i 
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penal  power;  the  territory,  region,  or  countries 
under  the  jurisdiction  nnd  dominion  of  an  em- 
peror. An  emjnre  is  usually  a territory  of  greater 
extent  than  a kingdom;  supreme  control ; govern- 
ing influence ; role ; sway,  as  1 the  emjnre  of 
reason  or  of  truth any  region,  land,  or  water, 
over  which  dominion  Is  extended. 

Empiric,  em'pe-rik,  or  em-pir'ik,  s.  (empeirikos, 
Gr.)  Literally,  one  who  makes  experiments ; a 
physician  who  enters  on  practice  without  a regular 
professional  education,  and  relies  on  the  success  of 
his  own  experience.  The  term  is  commonly  used 
for  a quack,  or  ignorant  pretender  to  medical  skill ; 
a charlatan. 

Empiric,  em-pir'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to  oxperi- 

Empirical,  em-pir'e-kal,)  ments  or  experience; 
versed  in  experiments;  known  only  by  experience; 
used  and  applied  without  science;  derived  from 
experiment ; practised  only  by  rote,  without  ra- 
tional grounds 

Empirically,  em -pir'e-kal-le,  ad  By  experiment ; 
according  to  experience ; without  science ; in  the 
manner  of  quacks. 

Empiricism,  em-pir'e-mzm,  #.  Dependence  of  a 
physician  on  his  experience  in  practice,  without 
the  aid  of  a regular  medical  education ; the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  without  a medical  education ; 
quackery. 

Em  pis,  em'pis,  a.  (Greek.)  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects,  the  Empidis  of  Latreille:  Family,  Ne- 
roocera. 

Emplacement,  em-plasc'roent,  t.  Place;  ground. 

Em  plaster,  em-plas'tur,  s.  (emjrfastron,  Gr.) — See 
Plaster. — v.  a.  To  cover  with  a plaster. 

Emplastic,  em-plaa'tik,  a.  (< mplcutikos , Gr.)  An 
epithet  applied  to  topical  remedies,  which  adhere  like 
plaster  to  the  surface  on  which  they  are  laid. 

Em  pla  strum. — See  Plaster. 

Emtlead. — See  Implead. 

Emplkcton,  ctn-plek'tun,  s.  (Greek.)  In  ancient 
Architecture,  a method  of  constructing  walls,  in 
which,  according  to  Vitruvius,  the  front  stones 
were  wrought  fair,  and  the  interior  left  rough, 
and  filled  in  with  stones  of  various  sizes. 

Empleerum,  etn-plu'rum,  «.  (en,  in,  and  pleuron , 
the  pleura,  or  pulmonary  envelope,  Gr.  in  allusion 
to  the  seeds  being  attached  by  a coriaceous  mem- 
brane.) A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope : Order,  Rutacc®. 

Employ,  em-ploy',  t>.  a.  (employer,  Fr.)  To  occupy 
the  time,  attention,  and  labour  of ; to  keep  busy 
or  at  work ; to  use ; to  use  as  an  instrument  or 
means ; to  use  as  materials  In  forming  anything ; 
to  engage  in  one's  service ; to  nse  ns  an  agent  or 
substitute  in  transacting  business ; to  commission 
and  intrust  with  the  management  of  one’s  affairs ; 
to  occupy ; to  apply  or  devote  to  an  object ; to 
pass  in  business ; to  employ  one's  self,  is  to  apply 
or  devote  one's  time  and  attention ; to  busy  one’s 
self ; — a.  that  which  engages  the  mind,  or  occupies 
the  time  and  labour  of  a person;  business;  object 
of  study  or  industry;  employment;  occupation, 
as  art,  mystery,  trade,  profession ; public  office ; 
agency ; service  for  another. 

Employable,  em-ploy'a-bl,  o.  That  may  be  em- 
ployed; capable  of  being  used;  fit  or  proper  for  use. 

Employe,  em-ploy'ay,  s.  (French.)  One  who  is 
employed. 

Employer,  em-ploy'ur,  s.  One  who  employs ; one 
who  uses ; one  who  engages  or  kce|«  in  service. 


Employment,  cm-ploy'mcnt,  s.  The  act  of  em- 
ploying or  using;  occupation;  business;  that 
which  engages  the  head  or  hands ; office ; publio 
business  or  trust ; agency  or  service  for  another,  or 
for  the  public. 

Emplunoe. — See  Plunge. 

Empoison,  era-poy'zn,  r.  a.  (empoi former,  Fr.)  To 
poison ; to  administer  poison  to ; to  destroy  or 
endanger  life  by  giving  or  causing  to  be  taken  into 
the  stomach  any  noxious  drug  or  preparation ; to 
taint  with  poison  or  venom ; to  render  noxious  or 
deleterious  by  an  admixture  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances ; to  imbittcr ; to  deprive  of  sweetness. 

Empoisoner,  em-poy'zn -ur,  s.  One  who  poisons ; 
one  who  administers  a deleterious  drug;  he  or 
that  wliich  im bitters. 

Empoisonment,  om-poy'zn-ment,  s.  The  act  of 
administering  poison,  or  causing  it  to  be  taken ; 
the  act  of  destroying  life  by  a deleterious  drug. 

Emporetic,  em-po-ret'ik,  a.  (emporetikos,  Gr.) 
Used  in  market,  or  in  merchandise. 

Emporium,  em-po're-um,  a.  (Latin.)  A plnce  of 
merchandise;  a town  or  city  of  trade;  particularly, 
a city  or  town  of  extensive  commerce,  or  in  which 
the  commerce  of  an  extensive  country  centres. 
In  Pathology,  the  common  sensory  of  the  brain. 

Empoverisii.— See  Impoverish. 

Empower,  em-pow'ur,  r.  a.  To  give  legal  or  moral 
power  or  authority  to;  to  authorize,  either  by  law, 
commission,  letter  of  attorney,  natural  right,  or 
by  verbal  license ; to  give  physical  power  or  force; 
to  enable. — Unusual  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Empress,  em'prca,  s.  (contracted  from^e mperess.) 
The  consort  or  spouse  of  an  emperor;  a female 
who  governs  an  empire ; a female  invested  with 
imperial  power  or  sovereignty. 

Emprise,  em-prize',  s.  (old  French.)  An  under- 
taking; an  enterprise. — Seldom  used. 

Noble  mind*,  of  yore,  allied  were 

In  brave  purtuit  of  chivalrous  emprise.— Spenser. 

Emprosthotonia,  cm-pros-lAo-to'ne-a,  i.  (em- 
prosthen,  anterior,  and  terno,  I draw,  Gr.)  In 
Pathology,  that  variety  of  tetanua  in  which  the 
body  is  drawn  forward  by  the  permanent  contrac-  : 
tion  of  the  muscle. 

Empsychosis,  emp-se-ko'sis,  s.  (Greek.)  A term 
used  by  the  ancients  to  designate  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  the  body. 

Emptier,  em'te-ur,  a.  One  that  empties  or  ex- 
hausts. 

Emptiness,  em'te-nes,  ».  A state  of  being  empty; 
a state  of  containing  nothing  except  air ; destitu- 
tion; absence  of  matter;  void  space;  vacuity;  1 
vacuum ; want  of  solidity  or  substance ; unsatis- 
factoriness ; inability  to  satisfy  desire ; vacuity  of 
head ; want  of  intellect  or  knowledge. 

Emption,  em'shun,  s.  ( emptio , Lat)  The  act  of  i 
purchasing ; a purchase. — Seldom  used. 

Empty,  em'tc,  a.  (armtig,  or  cemti.  Sax.)  Contain- 
ing nothing,  or  nothing  but  air ; evacuated ; not 
filled ; unfurnished ; void ; devoid ; destitute  of  • 
solid  matter ; destitute  of  force  or  effect ; unsub-  j 
stantial ; unsatisfactory ; not  able  to  fill  the  mind 
or  the  desires ; not  supplied ; having  nothing  to 
carry ; hungTy ; unfurnished  with  intellect  or 
knowledge;  vacant  of  head ; ignorant;  unfruitful; 
prodneiug  nothing;  wanting  substance;  wanting 
solidity  ; destitute  ; waste ; desolate  ; w ithout 
eflect;  without  a cargo;  in  ballast; — v.  a.  to  ex- 
haust; to  make  void  or  destitute;  to  deprive  of 
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tli'?  contents;  to  pour  out  the  contents;  to  waste; 
to  inako  desolate ; — v.  n.  to  pour  out  or  discharge 
its  contents ; to  become  empty. 

Empty-headed,  cm-te-hed  ed,  a.  Deficient  in 
invention  ; having  few  ideas. 

Emptyings,  era'tc-ingz,  s.  Tho  lees  of  beer,  cider, 
&c. 

Empurple,  em-pur'pl.  v.  a.  To  tinge  or  dye  of  a 
purple  colour;  to  discolour  with  purple. 

Empusa,  ein-pn'xa,  t.  ( empuos , ulcerated,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Orthopterous  insects:  Family,  Cursorial. 

Empi>k,  cm-puae',  a.  A phantom  er  spectre. — 
Obsolete. 

A palntc-l  lady  U to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  some 

spectre  or  cutptLK,  than  as  a handsome  woman. — Up. 

Em  puzzle. — See  Puzzle. 

Kmpyem,  em'pi-em,  )*.  (Latin  and  Greek.)  Li- 

Empyema,  em-pi-c'ma,)  ter.illy,  on  internal  ab- 
scess or  suppuration,  but  used  by  modern  patho- 
logists for  a collection  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura. 

EmpyocELF.,  em-pbo-sele,*.  (empyoa,  purulent,  and 
Ixlc,  hernia,  Gr.)  A collection  of  pus  in  the  tes- 
tes, tunica  vaginalis,  or  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
scrotum. 

Empyreal,  em-pir'e-al,  a.  ( empyree , Fr.)  Formed 
of  pure  fire  or  light ; refined  beyond  rrial  sub- 
stance; pertaining  to  tho  highest  and  purest  re- 
gion of  heaven ; pnre ; vital ; dephlogisticoted. 

Empyrean,  em-pi-re'an,  or  eni-pir'e-an,  a.  Em- 
pyreal ; — *.  the  highest  heaven,  where  tho  pure 
element  of  fire  has  been  supposed  to  subsist. 

Empyrbum,  cm-pir'e-um,  f *.  (Greek.)  Tho  pc- 

Em  P YRECM a,  cm-pe-ru'ma,  > culiar  odour  exhaled 
by  tho  volatile  products  which  result  from  the 
decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
when  subjected  to  considerable  boat,  or  to  de- 
structive distillation. 

Empyreumatic,  em-pe-ru-mat'ik,  > a.  Har- 

Empyrkumatical,  em-pe-ru-mat'e-kal,)  ingtbe 
taste  or  smeD  of  slightly  burnt  animal  or  vegetable 
substances. 

Empyrical,  em-pir'c-kal,  a.  Containing  the  com- 
bustible principle  of  coal 

Em  pyrosis,  em-pe-ro'sis,  s.  ( empuroo , T hum, 
Gr.)  A general  fire;  a conflagration. — Seldom 
used. 

Emu,  e'mn,  i.  The  popular  name  of  the  bird  Dro- 
m icons  Australis,  an  Australian  genus  of  the 
Struthionid®,  or  Ostrich  family.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  tho  Cassowary. 

Emucid,  em-u'sid,  a.  (emucidus,  Lat)  Mouldy. 

Emulate,  em'u-late,  r.  a.  (crmulor,  Lat.)  To 
strive  to  equal  or  excel  in  qualities  or  actions ; to 
imitate,  with  a view  to  equal  or  exoel;  to  vio 
with;  to  rival;  to  be  equal  to;  to  imitate;  to 
resemble ; — (unusual  in  the  last  two  senses ; — a. 
ambitious. — -Seldom  used  as  an  adjective. 

Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a most  emulaU  pride. — Shots. 

Emulation,  em-u-la'shnn,  i.  The  act  of  attempt- 
ing to  equal  or  excel  in  qualities  or  actions;  rivalry; 
desire  of  superiority,  attended  with  cflort  to  attain 
to  it,  generally  in  a good  sense;  an  ardour  kindled 
by  the  praiseworthy  example  of  others  inciting  to 
imitate  them,  or  to  equal  or  excel  them ; contest ; 
contention;  strife;  competition;  rivalry,  accom- 
panied with  a desire  of  depressing  another. 

Emulative,  em'u-lay-tiv,  a.  Inclined  to  emula- 
tion ; rivalling ; disposed  to  competition. 
tfU 


Emulator,  em'u-lav-tar,  «.  One  who  emulates; 
a rival ; a competitor. 

Emulatkbbs,  em'u-lay-trcs,  t.  A female  wbe 
emulates  another. 

Emulk,  e-mule',  r.  a.  To  emulate. — Obsolete.  j 

Whom  emulutp  I deftly  team'd  to  sing.— Ed  wards.  [ 

Emulob,  e-muij',  v.  a.  To  milk  or  drain  out. — , 
Obsolete. 

Emuloext,  c-mnl^ent,  a.  (cmnfyeo,ljtt.)  Milking 
or  draining  out.  In  Anatomy,  the  emulgent  or 
venal  arteries  are  those  which  supply  the  kidneys 
with  blood; — s.  an  cmulgent  vessel. 

Emulous,  cm'u-lus,  a.  (trmulus,  Lit)  Desirous 
or  eager  to  imitate,  equal,  or  excel  another ; do-  1 
sirens  of  like  excellence  with  another ; rivalling ; [ 
engaged  in  com  petition ; fnotious;  contentious. 

Emulocslt,  cm'u-lus-le,  ad  With  desire  of  j 
equalling  or  excelling  another. 

Emulsion,  e-mul'shun,  a.  (French,  from  ewnUtm,  j 
Lat.)  A soft  liquid  remedy  of  a colour  and  con-  j 
aiatcnce  resembling  milk,  prepared  by  uniting  oil 
and  water  by  means  of  another  substance,  sac  bu- 
rin e or  mucilaginous. 

Emulsive,  c-mul'siv,  «.  Softening;  milk-like; 
producing  or  yielding  a milk-like  substance. 

Emunctohies,  e-mungk'to-ris,  ».  ( emungo , I drain 
oft,  Lat.)  In  Anatomy,  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  body. 

Emus,  e'mus,  a.  A genus  of  beautiful  insects,  densely 
pubescent,  partly  coloured  with  black  and  yellow 
— common  in  gardens : Family,  Staphylinid®. 

Emuscation,  em-us-ka'sbun,  a.  (emaseo,  Lot.) 
The  act  of  clearing  from  moss. — Seldom  used. 

Em  yd  a,  e-mi'da,  a.  (emys,  a tortoise,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  TrionycidiP,  or  soft  tortoises,  in  which  the  margin 
of  the  shield  is  furnished  with  a series  of  small 
bones  in  front  and  behind ; the  limbs  covered  when  ■ 
withdrawn  into  tho  shell  by  the  flaps  or  valves  1 
attached  to  the  sternum.  f [ 

Emyd.e,  e-ini'dc,  t.  (emys,  one  of  the  genera.)  A 
family  of  tbo  order  Chelonides.  consisting  of  tlie 
River  or  Emys  Turtles,  in  which  the  feet  are  pal- 
mated,  but  the  toes  distinctly  separated;  claws 
long  and  acuminated,  five  on  the  fore,  and  four 
on  the  hinder  feet;  the  jaws  horny;  body  de- 
pressed, covered  with  homy  plates ; those  on  the 
sternum  eleven  or  twelve  in  number. 

Emydinks,  cin 'e-dins,  «.  A section  of  the  Chclo-  \ 
nian  reptiles  or  tortoises,  of  which  the  genus  Emys 
is  the  type. 

Emydosauria,  em-e-do-saw're-a,  ) ».  (emys,  a i 

EMYDOSAURiAXB.etn-c-do-saw're-onz,)’  tortoise, 
and  taurot , a saurian,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Blain- 
ville  to  an  order  of  reptiles  embracing  tho  croco- 
diles ; the  Crocodifia  of  Cuvier. 

Em  ys,  e'mis,  a.  (Greek.)  A genus  of  River  Turtles, 
in  which  tho  sternum  is  dilated,  large,  and  solid  ; 
the  anterior  portion  truncated;  posterior  bifid;  j 
the  symphysis  broad,  bony,  and  covered  by  six 
pair  of  hard  shields:  Family,  Emydie. 

En,  en.  A prefix  to  many  English  words,  chiefly 
borrowed  from  the  French.  It  coincides  with  tho 
Latin  in,  Greek  en,  and  somo  English  words  are 
written  indifferently  with  en  or  in.  For  the  ease 
of  prouundation  it  is  changed  to  cm,  particularly 
before  a labial,  as  in  employ,  empotetr.  En  was 
formerly  a plural  termination  of  nouna  and  of 
verbs,  as  in  housen , escapen;  it  is  retained  in 
oxen  and  children. 

Enable,  en-a'bl,  r.  a.  (enhabler,  old  Fr.)  To  make 
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able ; to  supply  with  power,  physical  or  moral ; 
to  furnish  with  sufficient  power  or  ability;  t© 
supply  with  means ; to  furnish  with  legal  ability 
or  competency;  to  authorize;  to  furnish  with 
competent  knowledge  or  skill,  and,  in  general, 
with  adequate  means. 

Enablement,  en-a'bl-ment,  t.  The  act  of  en- 
abling; ability.* 

Enact,  en-akt',  v.  a.  To  make  as  a law ; to  pass 
as  a till  into  a law ; to  perform  a lost  act  of  a 
legislature  to  a bill,  giving  it  validity  as  a law ; to 
give  legislative  sanction  to  a bill ; to  decree ; to 
establish  as  tho  will  of  the  supreme  power ; to 
act ; to  perform  ; to  effect ; — (obsolete  in  the  last 
three  senses ;) 

Valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought, 

EnacUd  wonders  with  hi*  sword  and  lance.— 

Bkaks. 

I to  represent  ib  action ; — (obsolete;) 

I. did  enact  Hector.—  Skaks. 

— g.  purpose;  determination. — Obsolete. 
Exacting,  cn-ak'ting,  a.  Giving  legislative  forms 
and  sanction. 

j Exactive,  en-ak'tiv,  a.  Having  power  to  enact 
j or  establish  as  a law. 

Enactment,  en-akt'ment,  t.  The  passing  of  a bill 
into  a law ; the  act  of  voting,  decreeing,  and  giving 

I validity  to  a law. 

Enactor,  en-ak'tur,  «.  One  who  enacts  or  passes 

I a law ; one  who  decrees  or  establishes  as  a law ; 
one  who  performs  anything. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
sense. 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  Joy, 

Their  own  enactors  with  themselves  destroy.— 

t'haki. 

Exacture,  en-ak'ture,  s.  Purpose;  determina- 
tion.— Obsolete. 

En.eorem a,  eu-o-o-re'ma,  t.  ( enmoreomai , I float, 
or  am  suspended  in,  Gr.)  A cloudlet  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tho  urineu 

En  aliobaurians,  en-al-e-o-saw're-anz,  «.  (en,  in, 
alt , the  sea,  and  rauros,  a lizard  or  saurian,  Gr.)  A 
group  of  extinct  Marine  Salmons,  which  were  fur- 
nished with  paddles  like  those  of  a whale,  and  had 
j the  head  and  trunk  of  a crocodile. — Sc©  Ichtliyo- 
1 saurus  and  Plesiosaurus, 
j Exallage,  en-al'laje,  t.  (Greek.)  A figure  in 
; grammar,. by  which  some  change  is  made  in  the 
common  mode  of  speech,  or  when  one  case  or 
mood  is  substituted  for  another.  . 

EXALLOBTRGiE,  en-al-los'te-je,  «.  ( enalloe , change- 
able, and  tiege,  a chamber,  Gr.)  A family  of 
furaminiferous  Cephalopoda,  in  which  the  ceils  are 
arranged  in  two  alternate  scries. 

Exalvkon,  en-a-lu'ron,.s.  In  Heraldry,  a bordnre 
charged  with  birds. 

Examiiusii,  en-am'bvsb,  e.a.  To  hide  in  ambush; 
to  ambush. 

Enamel,  en-am'el,  (en,  and  mail , Pr.)  Ift 
Mineralogy,  a substance  imperfectly  vitrified,  or 
matter  in  which  the  granular  appearance  is  de- 
stroyed, and  having  a vitreous  gloss.  In  the  Arts, 
a substance  of  the  nature  of  glass,  differing  from 
it  by  a greater  degree  of  fusibility  or  opacity ; 
that  which  is  enamelled;  a smooth,  glossy  sur- 
face, of  various  colours,  resembling  enamel.  ‘The 
enamel,  which  is  the  simplest,  and  combines 
with  sll  others,  is  an  oxide  mode  by  calcining 
together  about  30  parts  of  tin  to  100  of  lead — 
the  is  called  calcine.  To  every  4 parts  of  this, 
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odd  4 parts  of  sand  and  1 of  sea- salt,  and  melt  • 
them  together— this  should  be  perfectly  white: 

A blue  colour  is  given  by  a very  little  of  the  oxide 
of  cobalt ; a yellow,  by  the  sulphate  of  silver,  orj 
with  more  certainty,  by  equal  parts  of  white  lead 
and  white  oxide  of  antimony,  fnsed  with  sal-am- 
moniac ; a green,  by  the  dentoxide  of  copjier,  or, 
still  better,  by  the  oxide  of  chrome;  red,  by  the 
protoxide  of  copper;  black,  by  the  protoxide  of 
iron ; and  violet,  by  the  protoxide  of  manganese.’ 

— JJicL  of  Art  and  Science.  In  Anatomy,  tbe 
smooth,  bard  substance  which  covers  the  crown  j 
of  a tooth  ; — r.  a.  to  lay  enamel  on  a metal;  to  i 
paint  io  enamel ; to  form  a glossy  substance  like  I 
enamel ; — v.  n.  to  practise  the  use  of  enamel. 

En am  EI.LAS,  cn-am  el-ldr,  a.  Consisting  of  ena- 
mel; resembling  enamel ; smooth;  glossy. 

Enamelled,  en-nm'eld,  a.  peart.  Overlaid  with 
enamel ; adorned  with  anything  resembling  enameL 
Enamelled  cards,  cards  which  are  covered  , on  one 
side  m ith  a coating  of  white  lead  and  size,  and, 
when  dry,  passed  between  highly-polished  steel 
rollers  to  give  the  requisite  gloss. 

Exameller,  en-am'el-lur,  s.  One  who  enamels; 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  by  enamels,  or  inlay 
colours. 

Enamelling,  en-am'el-ling,  s . The  act  or  art-of 
laying  enamels. 

Enamorado,  en-am-o-ra'do,  a.  One  deeply  in 
love. 

Enamour,  en-am'ur,  r.  a.  (amour,  Fr.)  To  inflame 
with  love ; to  charm ; to  captivate. 

Enaxte818,  en-an-te'sis,  i.  (French  and  Latin,  from 
enantiot,  opposite,  Gr.)  A term  applied  by  the 
andents  to  the  confluence  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  blood-vessels. 

Exaktiie8I8,  en-an-fAe'sis,  s.  (en,  and  anthco,  I 
flourish,  Gr.  tho  inflorescence  being  from  within, 
or  from  internal  affection.)  A rash ; in  opposition 
to  exantheeis,  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  not  con- 
nected with  internal  affection. 

En  antiop  atht,  en-an-te-op'pa-fAc,  ».  ( enantiot , 
opposite,  and  pathos,  passion,  Gr.)  An  opposite 
passion  or  affection. 

Enantiosib,  en-an-te-o’&is,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Rite-  , 
tone,  a figure  where  that  which  is  spoken  nega-  J 
tively  is  to  be  understood  affirmatively. 

Enarmed,  en-drmd',o.  In  Heraldry,  having  arms,  j 
that  is,  horns,  hoofs,  &c.,  of  a different  colour  from  1 
that  of  the  body. 

Ekarratiox,  en-ar-ra'shun,  s.  (enarro,  Lat.)  Re-  , 
cital ; relation ; account ; exposition. — Seldom  ; 
used* 

ENARTHROCARPC8,  cn-dr-fAro-kdr'pns,  s.  (eimea, 
nine,  arthron,  a joint,  and  karj'os,  a fruit,  Gr.  in 
allusion  to  the  pod  having  nine  or  ten  seeds  in 
the  lower  joint.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants : 
Suborder,  FapiUonacets. 

Enarthbobib,  en-dr-Mro'sis,  t.  (en,  and  arthron, 
a joint,  Gr.)  Ball  and  socket  joint ; a species  of 
diartbrosis,  or  moveable  connection  of  tones,  in  | 
which  the  round  head  of  one  is  received  into  the  j 
cavity  of  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in 
every  direction. 

Enatation,  cn-a-ta'shun,  s.  ( enato , I swim  out, 
Lat.)  A swimming  out ; escape  by  swimming. 

Enatb,  e-natc',  a.  ( enatus , Lat.)  Growing  out. 

Enaunteb,  e-nawn'tur,  ad.  Lest  that. — Obso- 
lete. 

raoimtcr  his  rage  might  cooled  be.— Spouse. 
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| Ehatioate,  e-nav’e-gatc,  v.  a.  ( enavigo , Lat.)  To 
i sail  cmt  or  over. 

Encage,  en-ksjo',  r.  a.  To  shut  up  or  confine  in  a 
cage ; to  coop. 

Encaltpta,  en-ka-lip'tn,  t.  (en,  in,  nnd  kalypter, 
a covering,  or  extinguisher,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
j the  an  usual  size  of  the  calyptra,  which  entirely 
encloses  the  theca.)  A genus  of  small  Mo&s- 
j plants,  forming  imperfect  tufts  of  green  among 
moist  rocks,  or  on  mud-capped  walls:  Order, 

■ Bryacese. 

j Encamp,  en-kamp',  v.  n.  To  pitch  tenta  or  form 
' huts,  as  an  army;  to  halt  on  a march,  spread 
1 tenta,  and  remain  for  a night  or  for  a longer 
! time,  as  an  army  or  a company ; to  pitch  tenta 
for  the  purpose  of  a siege ; — v.  a.  to  form  into  a 
| camp ; to  place  a marching  army  or  oompany  in 
1 a temporary  habitation  or  quarters. 

1 Encampment,  cn-kamp'ment,  $.  The  act  of  pitch- 
ing tenta  or  forming  huts,  as  an  army  or  travel- 

■ ling  company,  for  temporary  lodging  or  rest;  the 

! place  where  an  army  or  company  is  encamped ; a 
camp. 

Ekcanker,  en-kangTrar,  v.  a.  To  corrode;  to 
canker. 

Encantius,  eu-kan'tAis,  t.  (en,  and  kanthos,  the 
angle  of  the  eye,  Gr.)  LiteraDy,  a growth  or 
tumor  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye;  but  more 
especially  used  to  denote  a fungus  swelling  of  the 
lachrymal  gland. 

Encase,  en-kase',  r.  o.  To  enclose  or  hide,  as  in 
a case  or  cover. 

Ekcatalepsis.— See  Catnlcpsis. 

Encauma,  en-kaw'ma,  a.  (rgcauma,  a mark  made 
by  fire,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  an  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  followed  by  the  escape  of  the  humours 
and  destruction  of  that  organ ; or,  according  to 
others,  the  mark  left,  or  a vesicle  raised  by  a 
bum. 

Encaustic,  en-kaws'tik,  a.  (en,  and  J laustikos, 
caustic,  Gr.)  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  enamelling, 
and  to  painting  in  burnt  wax; — s.  enamel  or 
enamelling ; the  method  of  painting  in  burnt  wax, 
practised  by  the  ancients,  the  art  of  which  is  not 
well  known. 

Ekcave,  cn-kavc',  r.  a.  To  hide  in  a cave  or  re- 
cess. 

Enceinte,  nng-sayngt,  «.  (French.)  In  Fortifica- 
tion, enclosure;  the  wall  or  rampart  which  sur- 
rounds a place,  sometimes  composed  of  bastions 
and  curtains.  It  is  sometimes  only  flanked  by 
round  or  square  towere,  which  is  termed  a Roman 
wall ; — a.  in  Law,  pregnant  with  child. 

Encelia,  en-so'lo-a,  a.  (en,  in,  and  koilos,  hollow, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder, 
Tubuliflortc. 

Encenia,  en-se'ne-a,  t.  pL  (enccenea,  Gr.)  Festi- 
vals anciently  kept  on  the  days  on  which  cities 
were  built:  by  the  Jews,  to  commemorate  the 
purification  and  dedication  of  the  temple ; and  by 
Christiana,  to  commemorate  the  consecration  of 
their  churches.  In  modem  times,  the  term  is  used 
for  any  commemorative  festival. 

Ekcephalartos,  en-sef  a-ldr-too,  s.  (en,  kephale,  a 
bead,  and  artos,  bread,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants, 
various  species  of  which  are  termed  Cafferbread 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  affords  the 
natives  a common  article  of  food : Order,  Cyca- 
deace*. 

Encepiialelcosm,  cn-sef a-lel-ko'si*,*.  (egkepha- 


los, and  tlkosis,  ulceration,  Gr.)  Ulceration  of  j 
the  brain. 

Encephalgia,  en-sef-alje-a,  «.  (egkephalos,  the  j 
brain,  and  algo*,  Gr.)  Deep-seated  headache;  [ 
pain  in  the  brain. 

Encepmalites,  en-sef-a-li'tes,  *.  (egkephalos,  the 
braia,  Gr.)  Inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Ekcephalocele,  en-sef a-lo-se'le,  s.  (egkephalos,  J 
and  keif,  hernia,  Gr.)  Hernia  of  the  brain. 

Encbpiialo-dialisib,  en-sef  a-lo  • di  - a - lia'is,  t. 

( egkephalos , and  dialysis,  dissolution,  Gr.)  The 
reduction  of  the  brain  into  pulpy  matter. 

Encrphaloid,  en-sef a-loyd,  a.  ( egkephalos , and 
eidos,  resemblance,  Gr.)  Cerebriform;  resembling 
the  matter  of  the  bruin ; an  epithet  applied  by 
Laennec  to  that  species  of  morbid  matter  which 
constitutes  the  mass  of  the  disease  called  fungus 
hsematoides,  sci  rebus,  or  cancer. 

Encepiialolittiiasis,  cn-scfa-lo-litf-i'a-Ms,  a. 
(egkephalos,  and  lithiasis , the  formation  of  stone, 
Gr.)  The  formation  of  calcareous  stony  masses  in 
the  brain. 

Encepualon,  en-sef  s-lon, ».  ( egkephalos , the  brain,  | 
Gr.)  The  brain  and  ceretwllum  of  vertebrated 
animals.  In  Anatomy,  a term  comprehending 
these  organs,  together  with  the  medulla  oblonga 
and  spinal  cord. 

Ekcephalopathta,  en-sef a-lo-pa'tfe-a,  a.  (eg- 
kephalos, and  palhia,  disease,  Gr.)  Disease  of  the 
brain. 

Encephalophtma,  en-sefa-lo-fi'ma,  t.  (egkepha- 
los,  and  phyma,  a boil  or  tumor,  Gr.)  A tumor  of 
the  brain. 

Ekcephalobrtiaoia,  en-sef a-lor-ra^e-a,  a.  (eg- 
kephalos, and  regnymi,  I burst  forth,  Gr.)  11  x- 
motrhngc  of  the  brain. 

Enckphaloscopia,  en-sefa-lo-sko'pe-u,  a.  (eg- 
kephalos, and  skopeo,  I view,  Gr.)  Iuspection  of 
the  brain. 

Encepjialobi  Birrs,  en-sef a lo-ws'mus,  a.  (eg- 
kephalos, and  seismos,  agitation,  Gr.)  Concussion 
of  the  brain. 

ENCKPHALOTTTARftlA,  en-sef a-lo-didr'se-a,  a.  (eg- 
kephalos, and  tharsos,  corrupted,  Gr.)  Corruption 
of  the  brain. 

Encepiialotomt,  en-sef-a-lot'o-me,  a.  (egkephalos, 
and  tome,  incision,  Gr.)  Dissection  of  the  bruin. 

Encephalotrai'ma,  en-sef'a-le-traw'ma,  a. 
(egkephalos,  and  trauma,  a wound,  Gr.)  A wound 
of  the  brain. 

«Encepiialozoa,  en-sef a-lo-xo'a,  > 

Encepiialozoaria,  en-sef  a-lo  - zo-a're-a,  ) ** 
(egkephalos,  and  toon,  an  animal,  Gr.)  A division 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  comprehending  those  ani- 
mals which  possess  two  nervous  systems,  a gang- 
lionic and  a cerebro -spinal. 

EkCIIAFK,  cn-t  shale',  v.  a.  To  chafe  or  fret;  to 
provoke ; to  enrage ; to  irritate. 

Enchain,  en-tsbane',  v.  a.  (enchainer,  Fr.)  To 
fasten  with  a chain ; to  bind  or  bold  in  chains ; 
to  hold  in  bondage ; to  bold  fast ; to  restrain ; to 
confine ; to  link  together ; to  connect. 

Enchant,  en-tahant , v.  a.  (enchanter,  Fr.)  To 
practise  sorcery  or  witchcraft  on  anything ; to  give 
efficacy  to  anything  by  songs  of  sorcery  or  fascina- 
tion ; to  subdue  by  charms  or  spells ; to  delight  to 
the  highest  degree;  to  charm ; to  ravish  with 
pleasure. 

Enchanter,  en-tahan'tur,  «.  One  who  enchants} 
a sorcerer  or  magician ; one  who  has  spirits  or 
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demons  at  his  command  ; ono  who  practises  en- 
chantment, or  pretends  to  perform  surprising 
things  by  the  agency  of  demons ; one  who  charms 
or  delights. 

Encuantixo,  en-tshan'ting,  a.  Charming;  do- 
lighting  ; ravishing. 

Enchantingly,  en-tahan'ting-le,  ad.  With  the 
power  of  enchantment ; in  a manner  to  delight  or 
I charm. 

Enchantment,  en-tahant'ment,  *.  The  act  of  pro- 
ducing certain  wonderful  effects  by  the  invocation 
or  aid  of  demons,  or  the  agency  of  certain  sup- 
posed spirits;  the  use  of  magic  arts,  spells,  or 
charms;  incantation;  irresistible  influence ; over- 
powering influence  of  delight. 

Enchantress,  en-tshan'trea,  s.  A sorceress;  a 
woman  who  pretends  to  effect  wonderful  things 
' by  the  aid  of  demons  ; one  who  pretends  to  prac- 
tise magic ; a woman  whose  beauty  or  excellencies 
give  irresistible  influence.  Enchantress  Night- 
shade,  the  popular  name  of  the  plant  Circsea  alpino, 
common  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  England : 
Order,  Onsgraceae. 

Encharaxis,  en-kar-aks'sis,  s.  ( enckaraxis , from 
m,  and  charaso , I scarify,  Gr.)  Scarification. 

Encitarge,  en-tahdrj’,  v.  a.  To  give  in  charge  or 
trust. 

Enchase,  en-tshase',  v.  a.  ( enchoucrt  Fr.)  To  in- 
fix or  enclose  in  another  body,  so  as  to  be  held 
fast  but  not  concealed  ; technically,  to  adom  by 
embossed  work ; to  enrich  or  beautify  any  work  in 
metal,  by  some  design  or  figure  in  low  relief ; to 
adorn  by  being  fixed  on  it ; to  mark  by  incision ; 
to  delineate. 

; Enchased,  en-tshaste',  <*.  Ornamented  with  figures, 
scroll-work,  &c,  in  low  relief,  such  ornaments  being 
carved  with  a tool  and  not  cast. 

1 Enc  reason,  en-tahe'sun,  I.  (old  French.)  Cause ; 
occasion. — Obsolete. 

* Certe*.’  said  he,  * well  mote  I shame  to  tell 
j The  fond  meheaxm  that  me  hither  led.’— ^jjenstr. 

i Enchelys,  en'ke-lis,  ».  (cgchelys,  an  eel,  Gr.)  A 
1 name  given  by  Ehrenberg  to  a genua  of  polygaatric 
] Infusoria. 

; Enchelysomatous,  cn-kel-e-ao'ma-tus,  a.  (eg- 
j chelys,  and  soma,  a body,  Gr.)  An  epithet  given 
bylllainville  to  fishes  which  hart  long  cylindrical 
I bodies  like  the  eeL 

I Enchidium,  cn-kid'e-um,  s.  A genus  of  plants : 
i Order,  EuphorbiaceR. 

I Enchiridion,  en-ki-rid'e-nn,  a.  ( en,  in,  and  char, 
the  hand,  Gr.)  A manual ; a book  to  bo  carried 
in  the  hand. — Obsolete. 

} As  witnesseth  Bartholiuus  In  his  encAeridkm  of  natural 
j philosophy. — Uakeu-ili. 

! Enchisel,  en-tshiz'zl,  v.  a.  To  cut  with  a chiseL 
j Enchodub,  en'ko-dus,  s.  (egchos,  a sword,  and 
odotu,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes  found 
in  the  Chalk  formation. 

Ekcholiridm,  en-ko-Ur'e-um,  s.  (egchos,  a spear, 
and  liros , bold,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Bromeliaoe*. 

Enchorial,  en-ko're-al,  #.  (egchorios,  Gr.)  Be- 
longing to  a particular  country  or  district. 
ENCHYLiENA,  en-ke-le'na,  s.  (egchUizo,  I express 
juice,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants ; Order,  Cbeno- 
podiaoesc. 

Enchyma,  en-ki'ma,  r.  (egchyma,  Gr.  enchyma, 
Lat.)  An  effusion ; an  injection ; that  which  is 
poured  upon. 


Enchykona,  en-ke-mo'na,  s.  (egchymona,  Gr.)  j 
literally,  an  effusion  of  fluids  in  the  body,  but  j 
employed  in  Physiology  to  express  spontaneous  1 
ecchymoeis  or  travasation  of  blood  from  some  in- 
ternal cause,  os  a violent  emotion  of  the  mind. 

Encuymosis,  en-ki'mo-sis,  r.  ( egchymosis , Gr.) 
The  formation  of  an  enchymona. 

Encindkrkd,  en-sin'durd,  a.  Burnt  to  cinders. — 
Obsolete. 

Encircle,  en-serTtl,  e.  a.  To  enclose  or  surround 
with  a circle  or  ring,  or  with  anything  in  a circular 
form  ; to  encompass ; to  surround ; to  envirou  ; 
to  embrace. 

Enc JRC let,  en-ser'klet,  r.  A small  circlet;  a 
ring. 

Enckba,  engk'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Encke,  the 
astronomer.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Pipera- 
ceaj. 

Encke's  Comet,  engks  kom'et,  t.  One  of  the 
periodic  comets  which  have  been  ascertained  as 
belonging  to  the  solar  system,  revolving  round 
the  son  in  about  1200  days,  within  the  orbit  of  Ju- 
piter. 

Enclavement,  en-klave'ment,  s.  (French.)  In 
Obstetrics,  the  wedging  or  infraction  of  tbe  head 
of  the  foetus  in  the  superior  aperture  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  mother. 

Enclitic,  en-klitlk,  s.  A word  which  is  joined  to 
the  end  of  another,  as  que  in  wirmtqm,  which 
may  vary  tbe  accent;  a particle  or  word  that 
throws  the  accent  or  emphasis  back  upon  the  for-  j 
mer  syllable. 

Enclitic,  en-klit'ik,  > a.  (egkliiikos,  Gr.) 

ENCL1T1CAL,  en-klit'e-kal,  ) Leaning;  inclining, 
or  inclined.  In  Grammar,  an  enclitic  particle  or 
word,  is  one  which  is  so  closely  united  to  another 
as  to  seem  to  be  a part  of  it ; throwing  back  the 
accent  upon  the  foregoing  syllable. 

Encutically,  en-klit'e-kal-Ie,  ad.  In  an  enclitic 
manner ; by  throwing  the  accent  back. 

Enclitics,  en-klit'ika,  s.  In  Grammar,  the  art  of 
declining  and  conjugating  words. 

Encloisteb,  en-kloy'ster,  c.  a.  To  shut  up  as  in 
a cloister. 

Enclose,  en-kloze',  v.  a.  (enclos,  Fr.)  To  sur- 
round; to  abut  in;  to  confine  on  all  sides;  to 
separate  from  common  grounds  by  a fence;  to 
ecriron ; to  encompass ; to  cover  with  a wrapper 
or  envelope;  to  cover  under  seal. 

Encloses,  en-klu'zur,  s.  He  or  that  which  en- 
closes; one  who  separates  lands  from  common 
grounds  by  a fence. 

Enclosure,  en-klo'zure,  s.  The  act  of  enclosing ; 
the  separation  of  land  from  common  ground  by  a 
fence;  state  of  being  enclosed ; shut  up  or  encom- 
passed; a Bpace  enclosed  or  fenced;  that  which 
is  enclosed  in  an  envelope  or  letter. 

UNCLOUDED,  en-klowd'cd,  a.  Covered  with  clouds. 

Encltbmx. — See  Clyster. 

Encoach,  cn-kotshe',  r.  a.  To  carry  in  a coach. 

Enc<ELIALOIA,  en- se-lc-alje-a,  t.  ( tykoUia,  the 
intestines,  and  algos,  pain, Gr.)  Ententes;  pain  or 
inflammation  in  the  bowels. 

Enccblxum,  en-se'lo-um,  s.  (en,  in,  and  koilos,  hol- 
low, Gr.  in  reference  to  the  hollow  and  bladdery 
fronds.)  A genus  of  Algxs:  Order,  Fucaceie. 

Encoefin,  en-kof  tin,  v.  a.  To  put  in  a coffin. 

Emcolpismus,  en-kol-pis'mus,  s.  (egkolj*oo.  I 
ombraoe,  Gr.)  The  introduction  of  any  medica- 
ment t’r»  vayittum. 
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ENCOMBER— EXCOURAGEK. 


ENCOURAGING— ENCUMBER. 


EnComber. — See  Encumber. 

Encombkrment,  en-krnn'lrar-mcnt,  t.  Disturb- 
ance; molestation. — Obsolete. 

The  best  advisement  was,  of  bad,  to  let  her 

Sleepe  oat  her  fill,  without  encumbermeiU.— 

8pe w. 

Encomiast,  en-ko'mc-ast,  «.  (egkomiasles,  Gr.) 
One  who  praises  another;  a panegyrist ; one  who- 
alters  or  writes  commendations. 

Encomiastic,  en-ko-me-as'tik,  *.  A panegyric. 

Encomiastic,  cn-ko  me-aa'tik,  ) a.  Bestow- 

Encomiastic al,  en-ko-me-aa'te-kal,)  ing praise; 
praising;  commending;  laudatory. 

ENCOMIABTICALLT,  en-ko-me-as’te-kal-le,  ad.  In 
a manner  that  bestows  praise. 

Encomion. — See  Encomium. 

Encomium,  ca-ko'mc-urn,  t . (Latin.)  Praise ; 
panegyric;  commendation. 

Encompass,  cn-kum'pas,  t».  a.  To  encircle ; to 
surround;  to  environ;  to  enclose;  to  shut  in;  to 
go  or  sail  round. 

Encompassmknt,  en-kum'pns-mcnt,  a.  A sur- 
rounding ; a going  round ; circumlocution  in 
speaking. 

Encopk,  en'ko-pe,  t.  (jegkope,  Gr.)  An  incision 
or  wound  made  with  a cutting  instrument. 

Encore,  ang-kore',  ad.  (French.-)  A term  signi- 
fying again ; onee  more ; used  by  the  auditors 
I and  spectators  of  plays  and  other  public  enter- 
tainments, when  they  call  for  a repetition  of  a 
I particular  part. 

| Encounter,  en-kown'tur,  a.  ( moonlrt , Fr.)  A 
meeting ; a sudden  or  accidental  meeting  of  two 
or  more  persons ; a meeting  in  contest ; a single 
combat,  on  a sudden  meeting  of  parties ; some- 
times less  properly,  a duel;  a fight;  a conflict;  a 
skirmish;  a battle;  bat  more  generally,  a fight 
between  a small  number  of  men,  or  an  accidental 
meeting  and  fighting  of  detachments,  rather  than 
a set  battle  or  general  engagement;  eager  and 
warm  conversation,  cither  in  love  or  anger;  a 
sudden  or  unexpected  address  or  accosting ; casual 
incident ; occasion ; — (seldom  used  in  the  last  two 
senses ; )- — r.  a.  ( rtneontrer , Fr.  encontrar,  Port.) 
to  meet  face  to  face;  particularly,  to  meet  suddenly 
or  unexpectedly;  to  meet  in  opposition,  or  in  a 
hostile  manner ; to  rush  against  in  conflict ; to 
engage  with  in  battle ; to  meet  and  strive  to  re- 
move or  surmount;  to  meet  and  oppose;  to  resist; 
to  attack  and  attempt  to  confute ; to  meet  as  an 
obstacle;  to  oppose;  to  oppugn;  to  meet  with 
reciprocal  kindness (unusual  in  the  last  sense;) 
See,  they  encomttr  thee  with  thdr  hearts’  thanks ; 
Both  sides  are  even.— Skikt. 

— c.  n.  to  meet  face  to  face;  to  meet  unexpectedly  i 
to  rush  together  in  combAt ; to  fight;  to  conflict; 
to  meet  in  opposition  or  debate. 

Encountrreb,  en-kown'tur-ur,  «.  One  who  en- 
counters ; an  opponent ; an  antagonist. 

Encourage,  en-kur'ry,  v.  a.  (cncourapgr,  Fr.) 
To  give  courage  to;  to  give  or  increase  confidence 
of  success;  to  inspire  with  courage,  spirit,  or 
strength  of  mind ; to  embolden ; to  animate ; to 
incite ; to  inspirit. 

Encoukagrment,  en-kur'rij-ment,  ».  The  act  of 
giving  courage,  or  confidence  of  success;  incite- 
ment to  action  or  to  practice;  incentive;  that 
which  serves  to  incite,  support,  promote,  or  ad- 
vance; a favour;  countenance;  reward;  profit. 

Encourages,  en-knr'ry-ur,  a.  One  who  encourages, 
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incites,  or  stimulates  to  action ; one  who  supplies 
incitements,  either  by  counsel,  reward,  or  means  ; 
of  execution. 

Encouraging,  en-kus'rij-ing,  a.  Furnishing  ground  j 
to  hope  for  success. 

Encouragingly,  en-kur'rij-ing-le,  ad.  In  a man-  ■ 
her  that  give*  encouragement ; in  a way  that  raises 
confidence. 

Encrax>lb,  sn-kra'dl,  v.  a.  To  lay  in  a cradle. 

Excranium. — See  Cerebellum. 

EncraIN,  en-krane',  a.  A term  for  a horse  either 
wrung  or  spoiled  in  the  withers. 

ENCRIMSON,  en-krim'zn,  v.  a.  To  eover  with  a 
crimson  colour. 

Ex-crimsoned,  en-krim'xnd,  a.  Having  a crimsoa 
colour. 

Exckinal,  cnTcre-nal,  \ 1.  Pertaining  to  the  j 

Encrxnic,  en-krin'ik,  t encrinite ; contain-  j 

EXCRINITAL,  en-krin'e-tal,  1 ing  enorinites ; 00m-  I 

Encrinitic,  en-kre-nit'ik,  J posed  of  enoriuitBSk. 

Encrinite,  en'kre-nite,  $.  (hr /non,  a lily,  Gr.)  The  ! 
name  by  which  the  petrified  radiated  remains  of 
the  Stone-lilies,  or  Lily-shaped  animals,  have  beea 
Tong  known  in  Britain. 

Encrinites,  en-kre-ni'tea,)  x.  A genus  of  crino>  j 

Encrinus,  en'krin-us,  ) dal  Zoophytes,  the 
True  Lily-shaped  animals  of  Miller-  The  animal  | 
possessed  a column  formed  of  numerous  round  ' 
depressed  joints,  adhering  by  a radiated  grooved 
surface,  and  becoming  pentangular  near  the  pel- 
vis, which  was  composed  of  five  pieces,  giving  a 1 
lateral  insertion  to  the  first  aeries  of  costal  plates,  j 
to  which  the  second  series  and  scapula;  succeeded, 
from  which  tentaculated  arms  or  fingers  proceeded, 
formed  by  a double  series  of  joints. 

Encrisped,  en-kriapt',  a.  (werapap,.  Spanish.)  J 
Curled;  formed  in  curls. 

Encroach,  en-krotahe',  v.  «.  (accrocher,  Fr.)  To  1 
enter  on  the  rights  and  possessions  of  another ; to  j 
intrude;  to  taka  possession  of  what  belongs  to 
another,  by  gradual  advances  into  bis  limits  or 
jurisdiction,  and  usurping  a part  ef  his  rights  or  ' 
prerogatives;  to  creep  on  gradually  without  right; 
to  pass  the  proper  bounds,  and  enter  on  another's 
rights; — a.  gradual  advance;  advance  by  stealth. 
— Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

Encroaches,  en-krotahe'ur,  a.  One  who  enters  on 
and  takes  possession  of  what  is  not  his  own  by 
gradual  steps ; one  who  makes  gradual  advances  | 
beyond  his  rights. 

Encroaching,  en-krotahe 'ing,  a.  Tending  or  apt  j 
to  encroach. 

Encroachinoly,  en-krotahs'ing-le,  ad.  By  way  1 
of  encroachment. 

Encroachment,  en-krotsheWnt,  1.  The  entering 
gradually  on  the  rights  or  possessions  of  another, 
and  taking  possession ; unlawful  intrusion ; ad- 
vance into  the  territories  or  jnrisdktiou  of  another 
by  silent  means,  or  without  right ; that  which  is 
taken  by  encroaching  on  another.  In  Law,  if  a 
tenant  owes  two  shillings  rent- service  to  the  land- 
lord, and  the  landlord  takes  three,  it  it  an  cm- 
croachment. 

Encrust. — See  Incrust. 

Encumber,  en-kum'bur,  r.  a.  (tncambrer,  Fr.)  To 
load ; to  clog ; to  impede  motion  with  a load, 
burden,  or  anything  inconvenient  to  the  limbs;  to 
render  motion  or  operation  difficult  or  laborious ; 
to  embarrass ; to  perplex ; to  obstruct ; to  load 
with  debts. 
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ENDAMAGEMENT— ENDUE. 


Ekcumdraxck,  en-kum'brans,  ».  A load  ; any- 
thing that  impedes  motion,  or  renders  it  difficult 
* awl  laborious;  clog;  impediment;  useless  addi- 
tion or  load;  load  or  burden  on  an  estate;  a legal 
claim  on  an  estate,  for  the  discharge  of  which  the 
! ; est  ite  is  liable. 

Encumbrancer,  en-kum'bran-sur,  «.  One  who 
has  an  encumbrance  or  a legal  claim  on  an  estate. 

1 EMCTCLIA,  en-sik'le-a,  t.  (eykykleo,  I wrap  around, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants;  Order,  Orchidace®. 

Encyclical,  en-sik'le-kal,  a.  (en,  and  kyklos , a 
| circle,  Gr.)  Circular;  sent  to  many  persons  or 
places ; intended  for  many,  or  for  a whole  order 
of  men. — Obsolete. 

Encyclopaedia,)  en-si-klo-pe'de-a,  s.  (en,  kyk- 

Encyclopedia,  ) lot,  and  paideia,  learning,  Gr.) 
The  circle  of  sciences;  a general  system  of  in- 
struction or  knowledge;  a collection  of  the  princi- 
pal facts,  principles,  and  discoveries,  in  all  branches 
of  science  and  the  arts,  digested  under  proper  titles, 
and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Encyclopkok,  en-si'klo-pede,  #.  (French.)  The 
round  of  learning. 

Encyclopedia.*,  cn-si-klo-pe'de-an,  a.  Embracing 
the  whole  circle  of  learning. 

Encyclopedical,  en-si-klo-ped'e-kal,  a.  Relating 
to  on  encyclopedia. 

Encyclopedist,  en-si-klo-pe'dist,  $.  Tlie  com- 
piler of  an  encyclopedia,  or  one  who  assists  in  such 
compilation. 

Encyonema,  en-si-o-ne'ma,  #.  (egkyot,  pregnant, 
t and  nemo,  a thread,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Algae : 
Order,  Diatomacetc. 

Esc  YRTL3,  en-ser'tua,  i.  (eykyreo,  I encounter,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Hemipterous  insects:  Family,  Papi- 
I1  vora. 

Encysted,  en-sis'ted,  a.  (en,  and  kyttes,  a bag  or 
bladder,  Gr.)  Consisting  of  a fluid,  or  other  mat- 
ter, contained  in  a sac  or  cyst. 

Encystis,  en-sia'tis,  i.  (en,  and  kystes,  a bag  or 
bladder,  Gr.)  An  encysted  tumor. 

End,  end,  a.  (end,  ends,  or  ande,  Sax.)  The  ex- 
treme point  of  a line,  or  of  anything  that  has 
more  length  than  breadth ; the  extremity  or  last 
part,  in  general ; the  close  or  conclusion,  applied 
to  time ; the  conclusion  or  cessation  of  an  action ; 

! the  close  or  conclusion,  as  the  end  of  a chapter ; 
ultimate  state  or  condition;  final  doom;  the  point 
beyond  which  no  progression  can  be  made ; final 
determination ; conclusion  of  debate  or  delibera- 
tion ; close  of  life ; death ; decease ; cessation ; 
period;  close  of  a particular  state  of  things;  limit; 
termination ; destruction ; cause  of  death ; a de- 
stroyer; consequence;  issue;  result;  conclusive 
event;  conclusion;  a fragment  or  broken  piece; 
the  ultimate  point  or  thing  at  which  one  aims  or 
directs  his  views;  the  object  intended  to  be  reached 
or  accomplished  by  any  action  or  scheme ; pur- 
pose intended;  scope;  aim;  drift;  on  end , up- 
right ; erect ; the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  Scripture, 
are  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  or  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  parts; — v.  a.  to  finish;  to  close; 
to  conclude;  to  terminate;  to  destroy;  to  put  to 
j death ; — r.  r*.  to  come  to  the  ultimate  point ; to 

be  finished;  to  terminate;  to  close;  to  conclude; 
to  cease ; to  come  to  a close. 

End- all,  end 'awl,  ».  Final  close. — Obsolete. 

That  but  this  blow 

Might  bs  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. — Shots. 

Endamage,  en-daraTj,  r.  a.  To  bring  loss  or  dam- 


age to;  to  harm;  to  injure;  to  do  mischief ; U I 
prejudice.  Jj 

Endamagement,  en-dam'ij-ment,  t.  Damage;  | 
loss;  injury. 

Endanger,  en-dane 'jur,  v.  a.  To  pot  in  hazard ; 
to  bring  into  danger  or  peril ; to  expose  to  loss  or  ! 
injury;  to  incur  the  hazard  of. — Unusual  in  the  ' ) 
last  sense. 

Endangering,  en-dane jor-ing,  s.  Injury;  dam- 
age. 

Endangermknt,  en-dane jur-ment,  «.  Hazard* 
danger. 

Endear,  en-deer',  r.  a.  To  make  dear;  to  make  | 
more  beloved ; to  raise  the  price. — Obsolete  in  the 
last  sense. 

Endearkdnkbs,  cn-deer'ed-nes,  t.  The  state  of 
being  endeared. 

En  i>ea  r m knt,  en-deer'ment,  t.  The  cause  of  love ; j 
that  which  increases  or  excites  affection ; portico-  \ 
larly,  that  which  excites  tenderness  of  affection ; 
the  state  of  being  beloved ; tender  affection.  j 

Endeavour,  en-dev'ur,  $.  (decoyer,  Nunn.)  An  ‘ 
effort;  an  essay;  au  attempt;  an  exertion  of 
physical  strength,  or  the  intellectual  powers,  to- 
ward tho  attainment  of  an  object ; — v.  n.  to  exert 
physical  strength  or  intellectual  ]>ower  for  the  ac- 
complishment cf  an  object ; to  try ; to  essay ; to 
attempt; — v.  a,  to  attempt  to  gain;  to  try  to  ! 
effect. 

Endeavobrer,  en-dev'nr-ur,  i.  One  who  makes 
an  effort  or  attempt. 

Endecagon,  en-dek'a-gon,  t.  ( endeka , eleven,  and 
ffonia,  an  angle,  Gr.)  A plain  geometrical  figure  , 
bounded  by  eleven  sides. 

Endecaoynous,  en-dc-ka'je-nns,  a.  ( endeka , 
eleven,  and  gyne,  a female,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  hav- 
ing eleven  pistils. 

Endecandria,  en-de-kan'dre-a,  I.  (endeka,  ar.d 
oner,  a male,  Gr.)  A Linnaean  order  of  plants, 
the  flowers  of  which  have  eleven  stamens. 

Endegapiiyllous,  en-de-kafel-lus,  a,  ( endeka, 
and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  having  a J 
winged-leaf  composed  of  eleven  leaflets,  as  in  In- 
digfero  indecaphyllus. 

Endeictic,  en-de-ik'tik,  a.  ( endeibntmi,  I show, 
Gr.)  Showing ; exhibiting. 

Endemic,  en-dem'ik,  ) a.  («*,  in,  and  demos,  I 

Endemical,  en-dem'e-kal,S  a people,  Gr.)  Na- 

Endkmial,  en-de'rae-al,  ) tive;  domestic;  pe- 
culiar to  a place  or  people.  In  Pathology,  applied 
to  diseases  which  affect  particular  situations,  and  , 
result  from  local  causes. 

Endemic  ally,  cn-dcm'e-kal-lc,  ad.  In  an  endemio 
manner. 

Ekdenize,  en-denlt,  ^ e.a.  To  make  free;  to 

Endenizen,  en-den'e-zn, ; naturalize;  to  admit 
to  the  privileges  of  a denizen. 

ENDEsrKRMUM,  en-de-sper'mum,  s.  (endeet,  indi- 
gent, and  tperma,  a seed,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  i 
want  of  seeds,  there  being  only  one  in  each  le- 
gume.) A genus  of  Leguminous  plants:  Sub- 
order, Papilionace®. 

Endiandra,  en-de-an'dra,  ».  ( endion,  at  noon-day,  j 
celestial,  and  aner,  a male,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ; 
plants:  Order,  Luuraceic. 

Endict,  Endictment.— See  Indict,  Indictment 

Endiko,  end'ing,  #.  Termination ; conclusion.  In 
Grammar,  the  terminating  syllable  or  letter  of  a 
word. 

Endite.— See  Indite. 
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ENDIVE— ENDOMYCHUS. 


ENDON  ARTERITES — ENDRESSA. 


Endive,  en'dire,  i.  (hendibeh,  Arab.)  The  popu- 
lar name  of  the  herb  Cichorium  endivia. 

I Endless,  end'les,  a.  Without  end ; having  no  end 
)■  or  conclusion  ; perpetual;  incessant;  continual. 
i1  Endlessly,  end'les  le,  ad.  Without  end  or  ter- 
mination ; incessantly  ; perpetually ; continually. 

Endlessness,  end  les-nes,  t.  Extension  without 
end  or  limit ; perpetuity ; endless  duration. 

Endlong,  end  long,  ad.  In  a line*  with  the  end 
forward. — -Seldom  used. 

j i Then  spurring  at  full  speed,  ran  endlong  on. 

Where  i' lice c us  sat  ou  hie  imperial  throne.— 

OrfiJen. 

Endmost,  end 'most,  «.  Remotest;  farthest;  at 
the  extreme  end. 

E.NDonKANciiiATA,  en-do-brang-ki'a-ta,  i.  ( endon, 
within,  and  bragkin,  gills,  Gr.)  A term  applied 
i by  Dumeril  to  a family  of  the  Annelidea,  in  which 
! the  organs  of  respiration  are  not  observable  on  the 
1 exterior  of  the  body. 

Endocardites,  en-do-kdr-di'tcs,  «.  ( endon , and 
1 kardia,  the  heart,  Gr.)  Inflammation  of  the 
j heart. 

Endocarp,  en'do-kdrp,  i.  (endow,  within,  and  kar- 
pot , a fruit,  Gr.)  The  inner  membrane  of  fruit 
which  forms  the  cells,  usually  under  the  saracarp. 
It  is  various  in  consistence. 

Ehdocaupon,  en-do-kdr'pon,  $.  (endon,  within, 
and  karpat , fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Lichens : 
Tribe,  IdkuhaLamesr. 

■ Endocladia,  en  do-kla'de-a,  t.  (endon,  and  klados , 
a yonng  shoot,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Alge : Order, 
j Ceramiacea*. 

Ex  doctrine,  en-dok'trin,  v.  eu  To  Instruct;  to 
| teach. — Obsolete. 

: EndodoNTITks,  eu-do-don-ti'tea,  t,  ( etulon,  and 
odout,  a tooth,  Gr.)  Inflammation  of  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  teeth. 

Endodromia,  en-do-dro'me-a,  #.  (endon,  and  dro- 
i mo*,  running,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi:  Tribe, 

. Pbyaomycetes. 

i Exdoenopiiaoitrs,  en-do-e-so-fa-ji'tes,  t.  (endon, 
and  ounpkagos , the  oesophagus,  Gr.)  Inflaimna- 
| tiun  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  oesophagus. 

Endouastrites,  en-do-gas-tri'tes,  I.  (endon,  and 
gaiter,  the  belly,  Gr.)  Inflammation  of  the  inter- 
nal membrane  of  the  stomach. 

> Kndogkx.e,  en-do'jo-ne,)  i.  (endow,  within,  and 

Endooens,  en-do'jens,  ) gennao,  I produce,  Gr.) 
The  second  class  of  the  first  grand  division  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  so  called  from  the  wood  of  the 
I stem  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  internal 
layers,  with  no  evident  distiuction  between  the 
bark  and  tbe  wood ; the  leaves  are  traversed  by 
ij  simple  veins,  usually  without  articulation  between 
the  leaves  and  the  stem,  from  which  they  fall  off 
jl  without  leaving  a scar,  as  the  exogens  do.  The 
embryo  is  furnished  with  one  cotyledon,  or  if  with 
two,  they  alternate ; the  anterior  end  is  elongated 
into  a radicle  or  radicles,  and  the  plumule  is  usu- 
i ally  enclosed  in  thu  body  of  the  embryo. 

Endogenous,  en-doj'e-nus,  o.  Of  the  nature  of 
endogens;  increasing  in  the  stem  by  internal 
growth  ; belonging  to  the  class  Endogene*. 

EkdogoNE,  cn-do'gone,  i.  (endon,  and  gone,  seed, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi : Tribe,  Ascomycetea. 

KNnoooxtA,  en-do-go'ne-a,  *.  (endon,  and  gonin, 
an  angle,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Borm- 
ginaCMBi 

I Endow  rents,  en  do-mi'kua,  >.  (endomychot,  lurk- 


ing or  concealed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects!  Family,  FuugicolK. 

Endon  arterites,  en-do-ndr-te-ri'tes,  i.  ( endon, 
and  arteria,  an  artery,  Gr.)  Inflammation  of  the  ,[ 
internal  membrane  of  the  arteries. 

Endon kntf. kites,  cn-do-nen-te-ri'tes,  #.  (endon, 
aud  enteron,  an  intestine,  Gri)  Influmumtion  of  | 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  intestinal  cunal. 

ExDoriiLKiiiTES,  en-do-fle-bi'tes,  s.  (endon,  and 
phlep «,  a vein,  Gr.)  Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  a vein. 

Endoplf.uha,  en-do-plu'ra,  $.  (endon,  and  pleura , 
a side,  or  the  membrane  which  lines  the  lungs, 
Gr.)  In  Botany,  tbe  inner  coat  of  seeds  under 
the  spermadenn. 

Endoriiiza,  en-do-ri'xa,  i.  (endon,  and  rhiza,  a 
root,  Gr.)  The  embryo  of  an  endogenous  plant, 
in  which  tbe  radicle  has  to  rupture  the  integumeut 
at  the  base  of  a seed  prior  to  entering  into  the 
earth,  appearing  as  if  it  came  from  withiu  the 
mother  root. 

Endoriiizous,  en'do-re-zus,  n.  Relating  to  the 
endorhiza. 

Endorse,  Endorsement. — See  Indorse,  InJoree-  i 
ment. 

Endosifhonite,  en-do-si'fo-nite,  i.  (entlon,  and 
tiphon , a pipe,  Gr.)  A fossil  Cephalopud,  in  which  | 
the  siphuncle  is  ventral : found  in  the  Cambriau 
rocks. 

Endosis,  en 'do-sis,  #.  (Greek.)  The  intermission  . 
of  a fever. 

Endosmosis,  en-dos-mo'sis,  *.  (endow,  and  otmos, 
impulsion,  Gr.)  The  passage  of  liquids  through  . 
the  membranes  of  living  bodies  from  the  exterior 
to  the  interior. 

Endosmosmic,  en-doe-mos'mik,  a.  Relating  to 

endosmoais. 

Endosperm,  en'do-  sperm,  #.  (endon,  and  sperma , 
a seed,  Gr.)  Tbe  albumen  or  substance  under  the 
inner  costing  of  seeds,  surrounding  the  embryo : 
it  is  sometimes  absent. 

Endoss,  en-dos',  r.  a.  (endotier,  Fr.)  To  engrave 
or  carve. — Seldom  used. 

Her  name  in  every  tree  I will  en&iu.—Spemer.  [ 

En  do  stone,  en'doa-to-me,  s.  (endon,  and  itoma,  a 
mouth,  Gr.)  The  passage  through  the  inner  in- 
tegument of  a seed,  immediately  under  the  part 
called  the  foramen. 

Endotrichium,  cn-do-trik'e-um,  t.  (endon,  and 
trichion,  hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi.  Tribe, 
Coniomycetes. 

Endow,  en-dow',  c.  a.  (m Jouer,  Norm.)  To  fur- 
nish with  a portion  of  goods  or  estate,  called 
dower;  to  settle  a dower  on;  to  settle  on,  as  a 
permanent  provision ; to  furnish  with  a permanent  i 
fund  of  property ; to  enrich  or  furnish  with  any 
gift,  quality,  or  faculty ; to  indue. 

En  dower,  en-dow'ur,  i.  One  who  enriches  with 
a portion. 

Endowment,  en-dow 'ment,  i.  The  act  of  settling 
dower  on  a woman,  or  of  settling  a fund  or  per- 
manent provision  for  the  support  of  a parson  or  I 
vicar,  or  of  a professor,  &c. ; that  which  is  be- 
stowed or  settled  on ; property,  fund,  or  revenue, 
jiermanently  appropriated  to  any  object;  that  which 
is  given  or  bestowed  ou  the  person  or  mind  by  the 
Creator;  gift  of  nature;  any  quality  or  faculty  i 
bestowed  by  the  Creator. 

Endrlssa,  en-dres'sa,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Endrcssa, 
a botauut,  who  travelled  in  the  Pyrenees.)  A | 
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i gen  as  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  allied  to  the  Meuui : 

| Tribe,  Seselinese. 

Ex  drudge,  en-dmj',  c.  a.  To  make  s drudge  or 
slave. — Obsolete. 

Endue,  en-du',  r.  a.  (endutre,  Fr.  irndma,  Lat.)  To 
•apply  with  mental  excellencies ; to  invest  with 
' intellect  aal  powers ; to  furnish ; to  supply. 

Endurable,  en-du'ra-bl,  a.  That  can  be  borne 
or  suffered. 

En durably,  en-du'ra- ble,  ad.  In  aa  endurable 
manner. 

Endurance,  en-du'rans,  t.  Continuance;  a state 
of  lasting  or  duration;  last  bigness:  a bearing  or 
suffering;  a continuing  under  pain  or  distress 
without  resistance,  or  without  sinking  or  yielding 
to  the  pressure;  sufferance;  patience;  delay; 
procrastination.— Obsolete  in  the  last  two  sense.'.. 

Endure,  en-dure',  v.  n.  (eadbvr,  Fr.)  To  last ; 
to  continue  in  the  same  state  without  perishing ; 
to  remain ; to  abide ; to  bear ; to  brook ; to  suffer 
without  resistance  or  without  yielding; — v.  a.  to 
I bear;  to  sustain;  to  support  without  breaking, 
or  yielding  to  force  or  pressure ; to  bear  with  pa- 
tience ; to  bear  without  opposition,  or  sinkiug 
under  the  pressure ; to  undergo ; to  sustain ; to 
continue  in. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Exdurer,  cn-du'rur,  s.  One  who  bears,  suffers,  or 
•attains ; be  or  that  which  continues  long. 

Enduring,  en-du'ring,  a.  Lasting  long;  perma- 
nent ; — t.  the  act  of  enduring ; a sustaining. 

Endwise,  end'wize,  ad.  On  the  end;  erectly;  in 
an  upright  position ; with  the  end  forward. 

Ekdtmion,  en-dim'e-un,  s.  In  Fabulous  History, 
the  son  of  .Ethlius  and  Calyce.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  rersant  in  astronomy,  and  to  have  found 
out  the  motions  of  the  moon,  whence  Diana  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  came  every 
night  from  lieaven  to  enjoy  bis  company.  Endy- 
mion  married  Chromia,  daughter  of  Itonns,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons,  Peon,  Epeus,  and  jEolus, 
and  a daughter  named  Eurydice. 

Enlcate,  en'e-kate,  r.  a.  (cneco,  Lat.)  To  kill; 
to  destroy. — Obsolete. 

Execia,  e-nish'e-a,  t.  (enekyt,  continuous,  Gr.) 
The  generic  name  given  by  Mosou  Good  to  con- 
tinued fever. 

Eneld,  e-ne'id,  t.  (jEneis,  Lat.)  A heroic  poem 
written  by  Virgil,  in  which  .'Eneas  is  the  hero. 

Enema,  en-nema,  s.  (eniemi,  I go  in,  Gr.)  A 
clyster ; a medicine  injected  into  the  rectum. 

I Enemion,  en-e'me-un,  a (apparently  a corruption 
of  anemone.)  A genus  of  North  American  plants: 
Order,  Ranunculaceai. 

Enemy,  en'e-me,  s.  ( atnemi , Fr.)  A foe;  an  cd- 
versary;  a private  enemy  is  one  who  hates  another, 

I and  wishes  him  injury,  or  attempts  to  do  him  in- 
jury to  gratify  his  own  malice  or  ill-will ; a public 
| enemy  is  one  who  belongs  to  a nation  or  party  nt 
war  with  another;  one  who  hates  or  dislikes.  * In 
j Theology,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  the  enemy  is 
the  devil;  the  archfiend.  In  Military  affairs,  the 
opposing  army  or  naval  force  in  war  is  called  the 

enemy. 

Energetic,  en-er-jet'ik,  > a.  (eneiyefikot, 

; Energetical,  en-er-jet'e-kal,  > Gr.)  Operating 
, with  force,  vigour,  and  effect ; forcible;  powerful; 

efficacious;  moving;  working;  active;  opera- 
! tive. 

Energetically,  en-er-jetVkal-le, ad.  With  force 
and  vigour;  with  energy  and  effect. 

|l  _ 


Lnkrgic,  en-erjik,  ^ a.  Having  energy  or  > 

Enkhgical,  cn-er  je-kal,J>  great  power  in  effect.  ; 
Obsolete. 

Warm,  euergic,  chaste,  sublime.— CUUnt. 

Energize,  en'er-jize,  r.  n.  To  act  with  force;  to 
operate  with  vigour;  to  act  in  producing  an  effect;  [ 
——v.  a.  to  give  strength  or  force  to;  to  give  active  1 
vigour  to. 

Energizer,  en'er-ji-zur,  t.  He  or  that  which 
gives  energy ; he  or  that  which  acts  in  producing 
an  effect. 

Eneroy,  en'er-je,  «.  (eneryen,  I act,  Gr.)  Internal 
or  inherent  powrr;  the  power  of  operating,  whether  j 
exerted  or  not ; power  exerted ; vigorous  opera- 
tion; force;  vigour;  effectual  operation;  efficacy,  . 
strength,  or  force  producing  the  effect ; strength 
of  expression;  force  of  utterance;  life;  spirit; 
emphasis. 

Enervate,  e-ner’vate,  a.  Weakened;  weak;  with- 
out strength  or  force ;— t?.  a.  ( ertervo , Lat.)  to 
deprive  of  nerve,  force,  or  strength ; to  weaken ; 
to  render  feeble ; to  cut  the  nerves. 

Enervation,  en-ner-va'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
weakening,  or  reducing  strength;  the  state  of 
being  weakened ; effeminacy. 

Enerve. — See  Enervate. 

Enfamisil — See  Famish. 

Enfeeble,  en-fee'bl,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  strength; 
to  reduce  the  strength  or  force  of;  to  weaken ; 
to  debilitate ; to  enervate. 

Enfkkblement,  en-fee'bl-ment,  e.  The  act  of 
weakening;  enervation. 

Enfeloned,  cn-fcl'ond,  a.  Fierce;  cruel.— Sel- 
dom used. 

With  that  like  one  en/clon'd  or  dintrauglit — 

itpenter.  ; j 

Enfeoff,  en-fcf,  c.  a.  ( feotfo , Lat.)  To  give  one  | 
a fief;  hence,  to  invest  with  a fee;  to  give  to  j 
another  any  corporeal  hereditament,  in  fee  simple  , 
or  fee  tail,  by  delivery  of  seizin ; to  surrender  or  I 
give  up. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

lie  jrrew  a companion  to  the  common  streets, 

Enfeoff d himself  to  popularity.— S bait. 

Enfeoffment,  en-fefment,  i.  The  act  of  giving 
the  fee  simple  of  an  estate;  the  instrument  or  1 
deed  by  which  ono  is  invested  with  the  fee  of  au 
estate. 

Enfetter,  en-fet'tur,  r.  a.  To  fetter;  to  bind  ia 
fetters. 

Enfever,  eu-fe'vur,  v.  a.  To  excite  fever  in. 

Enfieuce,  en-fers',  v.  a.  To  mukc  fierce. — Obso-  i 
lete. 

Enfilade,  en-fe-lade',  t.  (French.)  A line  or 
straight  passage,  or  the  situation  of  a place  which 
may  be  Been  or  scoured  with  shot  all  the  length 
of  a line,  or  in  the  direction  of  a line ; — v.  a.  to 
pierce,  scour,  or  rako  with  shot,  in  the  direction 
of  a line,  or  through  the  whole  length  of  u line.  | 

Enfike,  en-fire',  v.a.  To  fire;  to  set  on  fire;  to 
inflame. — Obsolete. 

So  hard  those  heavenly  beauties  lie  enjlrd.— 

>pe»  ucr. 

Enforce,  eo-fors,t  e.  a.  (enjbrcir,  Fr.)  To  give 
strength  to;  to ’ strengthen  ; to  invigorate;  to 
make  or  gain  by  force ; to  force ; to  put  in  set 
by  violence;  to  drive;  to  instigate;  to  urge  on;  ( 
to  animate ; to  urge  with  energy ; to  give  force  | 
to;  to  impress  on  the  mind;  to  compel;  to  con-  ' 
strain;  to  put  in  execution;  to  cause  to  take  ! 
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effect ; to  press  with  a charge ; — (seldom  used  in 
the  h»t  sense;) 

If  he  evade  us  there. 

Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people. — Shakt. 

— «.  tu  to  attempt  by  force; — (obsolete  as  a 
neuter  verb ;) — i.  power ; strength ; force. — Ob- 
solete. 

lie  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  filth t. 

As  a petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce.— Jfilton. 

Enforceable,  en-forse'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
enforced. 

Enforcedly,  en-forse'ed-le,  act  By  violence;  nol 
by  choice. 

Enforcement,  en-forse'ment,  s.  The  act  of  enfor- 
cing; compulsion;  force  applied ; that  which  gives 
force,  energy,  or  effect;  sanction;  motive  of  con- 
viction ; urgent  evidence ; pressing  exigence;  that 
which  urges  or  constrains ; in  a general  sense,  any- 
thing which  compels  or  constrains ; anything 
v.  hich  urges  either  the  body  or  the  mind ; a put- 
ting in  execution. 

Enforcer,  en-forse'ur,  i.  One  who  compels,  con- 
strains, or  urges ; one  who  effects  by  viulouce ; 
one  who  carries  into  effect. 

Fnform. — See  Form. 

En foul i» eke D,  en-fowl’durd,  a.  (Jbudrt,  thunder, 
Fr.)  Mixed  with  lightning. — Obsolete. 

Heart  cannot  think  what  outrage  and  what  cries. 

With  foul  en/ou Ulcred  smoke  mill  Hashing  lire, 

The  hell-bred  beast  threw  forth  into  the  skies. — 

Spetuer. 

Enfranchise,  en-fran'tsLiz,  v.  a.  (from  franchise.) 

1 To  set  free;  to  liberate  from  slavery;  to  moke 
free  of  a city,  corporation,  or  state  ; to  admit  to 
the  privileges  of  a freeman ; to  free  or  release  from 
custody ; to  naturalize ; to  denizen ; to  receive  as 
denizens. 

, Enfranchisement,  en-fran'tshiz-ment,  t.  Re- 
lease from  slavery  or  custody ; the  admission  of 
persons  to  the  freedom  of  a corporation  or  state  ; 
investiture  with  the  privileges  of  free  citizens. 
Kn f ranch isement  of  cojtyhold , is  a conversion  of 
copyhold  into  freehold  tenure,  by  a common  law  ■ 
conveyance  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  particular 
tenement  from  the  landlord  to  the  copyholder;  j 
or  by  a release  from  the  landlord,  seized  in  the 
! maimer  of  fee  simple,  to  the  copyhold  tenant  of  nil 
seignorial  rights,  whereby  the  lands  are  henceforth 
held  immediately  of  the  lord  paramount. — 1 | 
Wutkin*  Copyhold a,  SC2.  Scrivcn , GIG. 

Enfrancuiskk,  en-fran'tsbiz-ur,  «.  One  who  en- 
1 franchisee. 

Enfrowakd,  en-fro'wurd,  o.  a.  To  mako  frownrd 
or  perverse. — Obsolete. 

Which  so  enfroward  men’s  affections. — Sir  E.  Snmhts. 

Enfkozkn,  en-fro'zn,  a.  Frozen;  congealed. — 
,|  Obsolete. 

Thou  hast  erfroxe n her  disdainful  breast. 

That  uo  one  urop  of  pity  there  dotli  real. — 

S paver. 

Enoaoe,  en-gnje',  r.  a.  (engager,  Fr.)  To  make 
liable  for  a debt  to  a creditor;  to  bind  one's  self 
ss  surety ; to  pawn  ; to  stake  as  a pledge ; to  en- 
list ; to  bring  into  a party ; to  embark  in  an 
| affair;  to  gain;  to  win  and  attach;  to  draw  to; 
to  nnitc  and  bind  by  contract  or  promise;  to 

I attract  and  fix ; to  occupy ; to  employ  assidu- 
ously ; to  attack  in  contest ; to  encounter ; — r.n. 
to  encounter ; to  begin  to  fight ; to  attack  in  oon- 
it  flict ; to  embark  in  any  business;  to  take  a con- 
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cern  in ; to  undertake  ; to  promise  or  pledge  one's 
word ; to  bind  one’s  self. 

Engagedly,  en-ga 'jcd-le,  ad.  With  earnestness; 
with  attachment. 

Engagednkss,  en-ga'jed-nes,*.  The  state  of  being 
seriously  and  earnestly  occupied ; teal ; anima- 
tion. 

Engaof.ment,  en-gnje'rnent,  t.  The  act  of  pawn- 
ing, pledging,  or  making  liable  for  debt;  obliga- 
tion by  agreement  or  contract;  adherence  to  a 
party  or  cause;  partiality;  occupation;  employ-  ! 
ment  of  the  attention ; employment  in  fighting ; 
the  conflict  of  armies  or  fleets ; battle  ; a general  ; 
action;  obligation;  motive;  that  which  engages. 

Engager,  en-ga 'jur,  t.  One  who  enters  into  au 
engagement  or  agreement. 

Engaging,  en-ga jing,  a.  Winning;  attractive; 
tending  to  draw  the  attention  or  affections ; pleas- 
ing. 

Engagingly,  en-ga 'jing-le,  ad.  In  a manner  to 
win  the  affections. 

Enqallant,  eri-galTant,  r.  a.  To  make  a gallant 
of. — Obse’cte. 

If  you  could  but  endear  yourself  to  her  affection,  you 

were  eternally  engudlantcd. — Vat  Jvtuoti. 

Exgaol,  eu-jule',  r.  a.  To  imprison ; to  confine. 

— Obsolete. 

W ithln  my  mouth  von  have  a yaoTd  mv  tongue. 
Doubly  poi  tcuUis’d  with  my  teeth  and  lips.— 

Shake, 

Enoarboil,  en-gdr'boyl,  r.  a.  To  disorder;  to 
disturb. — Obsolete. 

Enoarboil  the  church,  and  disturb  the  course  of  piety.  J 

—iicmtoffve. 

Ekgarlaivd,  en-gdrland,  v.  a.  To  encircle  with  a 
garland. 

Enoakkisox,  en-gar're-sun,  r.  a.  To  furnish  with 
a garrison  ; to  defend  or  protect  by  agnirh-on. 

Engastkimutii,  en-gas'tre-mutA,  ».  (cn,  in,  garter, 
the  belly,  and  muthot , speech,  Gr.)  A ventrilo- 
quist.— Obsolete. 

Engediti:?,  en  je-dites,  or  en'je-de-tcs,  t.  A fa- 
mily of  Coleopterous  insects,  in  which  the  body  is 
oval  or  elliptical,  and  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
head  slightly  extended  into  an  obtuse  or  truncated 
point ; the  antennae  terminate  in  a perfoliaceous, 
triorticulated  club ; the  elytra  completely  cover 
the  abdomen  ; and  the  palpi  are  somewhat  thicker 
at  the  extremity.  Some  of  the  species  inhabit 
the  interior  of  houses,  and  are  frequently  found  on 
windows. 

Engeisoma,  en-ji-so'ma,  $.  (eggeisoma,  from  get-  \ 
eon,  the  eaves  of  a hon.se,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Kiihn  to  a fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  the  | 
broken  portion  of  bone  slides  under  the  adjacent 
sound  portion. 

Engender,  en-jen'dur,  r.  a.  (engendrer,  Fr.)  To  t 
beget  between  the  different  sexes ; to  form  in  cm-  | 
bryo  ; to  produce ; to  cause  to  exist;  to  cause  to 
bring  forth  ; — r.  n.  to  be  caused  or  produced. 

Enoenderkr,  en-jen'dur-ur,  t.  lie  or  that  which 
engenders. 

Kncild,  cn-gild',  r.  a.  To  gild;  to  brighten. 

Engine,  en'jin,  a.  (French.)  In  Mechanics,  any 
kind  of  machine  in  which  two  or  more  of  the 
simple  mechanical  powers  are  combined  together. 

Engineer,  en-jin-eer',  t.  ( ingenieur , Fr.)  In  the 
Military  art,  a p*rson  skilled  in  mathematics  and 
mechanics,  who  forms  plans  of  works  for  offence 
or  defence,  and  marks  out  the  ground  for  fortifi- 
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cations.  Civil  engineer,  one  employed  In  deli- 
neating plans  and  superintending  the  construction 
of  public  works,  as  aqueducts,  canals,  bridges, 
railroads,  &c. ; one  who  manages  engines  or  nr- 
■ tillery.  Mining  engineer,  one  employed  in  con- 

structing the  plans  and  directing  the  working  of 
> mines,  coal  pits,  &C. 

Engineering,  en-jin-e'ring,  $.  The  art  of  an 
• engineer.  i 

Eng  in  km  an,  en'jin-rnan.  s.  A man  who  manages 
an  engine,  either  in  steamers,  on  railways,  or 
public  works,  &c. 

Enoixert,  en’jin-re,  ».  Tlie  act  of  managing  en- 
gines or  artillery;  engines  in  general;  artillery; 
i instruments  of  war ; machination. 

Exgird,  en-gerd',  v.  a.  To  surround ; to  encircle ; 
to  encompass. 

Eng  is,  en'jis,  t.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Silphidse. 

Engiscope,  en'ges-kope,  $.  ( eggizo , I draw,  and 
scopia , observation,  Gr.)  A reflecting  microscope: 

Englap,  en-glad',  r.  a.  To  muke  glad ; to  cause 
to  rejoice. 

I Exclaimed,  en-glaymd',  a.  Furred;  clammy.— 
Obsolete. 

His  tongue  endoimed,  and  hi*  nose  Mark.— 

Lib.  Lest*. 

Exgland. — See  English. 

ExGLisn,  ing'gluh,  a.  ( Englisc , Sax.  from  Engles, 

I Angles,  a tribe  of  Germans  who  settled  in  Britain,  ] 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  England.)  Belonging 
to  England  or  to  its  inhabitants ; — s.  the  people 
| of  England ; the  language  of  England  or  of  the 
English  nation,  and  of  their  descendants  in  India, 

I America,  and  other  countries; — r.  a.  to  translate 
into  the  English  language. 

\ Eng  USURY,  ing'lish-re,  t.  Tlie  state  or  privilege 
of  being  an  Englishman : an  old  law  expression. 

| — Spelt  also  Englecery. — Obsolete. 

Enolut,  en-glut',  r.  a.  (en gloutir,  Fr.)  To  awal-  , 

I I low;  to  fill;  to  glut. — Seldom  used. 

[ i iking  once  rrghdted  with  vanity,  he  will  straightway 

loath  all  learning. — Axhatn. 

j Engompiiosis. — See  Gomphosis. 
j Exgore. — See  Gore. 

j Engorge,  en-gawrj't  r.  a.  (engorger,  Fr.)  To  I 
| ! swallow  ; to  devour ; to  gorge ; to  swallow  with 
j greediness,  or  in  large  quantities; — v.  n.  to  do-  i 
1 1 tout  ; to  feed  with  eagerness  or  voracity. 

: Engorgement,  en*gawg'ment,  s.  The  act  of 
swallowing  greedily ; s devouring  with  voracity. 

Exgoule,  en-g«-lay',  rx.  (French.)  In  Heraldry, 
an  epithet  applied  to  crosses,  saltires,  &c.,  when 
their  extremities  enter  the  mouths  of  lions,  tigers,  ' 
Src. 

Engraft. — See  Ingraft 

Engrail,  en-grale',  r.  a.  ( engreler , Fr.)  In 
j Heraldry,  to  variegate;  to  spot  as  with  bail;  to 
i rodent  or  make  ragged  at  the  edges,  as  if  broken 
J with  hail ; to  indent  in  curve  lines. 

Engrailment,  en-grale'ment,  i.  The  ring  of  dots 
| round  the  border  of  s medal. 

Engrain,  en-grane',  e.  a.  To  dye  in  grain,  or  in 
the  raw  material ; to  dye  deep. 

, Enorapple,  en-grap'pl,  e.  a.  To  close  with;  to 
grapple;  to  seize  and  hold. 

Engrasp,  en-gra»p\  v.a.  To  seize  with  a clasp- 
ing hold ; to  hold  fast  by  enclosing  or  embracing; 
j to  grip.. 

j Exgrauljs,  en-gra'u-Us,  a.  Tlie  Anchovy,  a genus 


of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Clupinoe,  or  Herrings : 1 

Family,  Salmouidie. 

Engrave,  en-grave',  v.  a.  (graver,  Fr.)  Past, 
Engraved,  past  paid.  Engraved  or  Engraven.  To  1 
cut  metals,  stones,  or  other  hard  substances,  with  , 
a chisel  or  graver ; to  cut  figures,  letters,  or  de- 
vices on  stone  or  metal;  to  mark  by  incisions;  • 
to  picture  or  represent  by  incisions;  to  imprint;  ,! 
to  impress  deeply ; to  infix ; to  bury ; to  deposit 
in  the  grave ; to  inhume. — (Obsolete  in  the  last 
three  senses.) 

The  sixth  had  charge  of  them,  now  being  dead, 
lu  seemly  sort  their  corses  to  atyrarx. 

And  deck  with  daiuty  dowers  their  bridal  bed.— 
Spenser. 

Engravemfkt,  en-grave 'ment,  s.  Engraved  work;  1 
act  of  engraving. 

Engraver,  en-gra'vur,  t.  One  who  engraves ; a 
cutter  of  letters,  figures,  or  devices,  on  stone,  j 
metal,  or  wood;  a sculptor;  a carver.  Engraver's 
cushion,  a cushion  used  to  support  the  plate  or 
block  of  wood  upon  which  any  engraving  is  exe-  ] 
cutcd.  Engraver's  globe,  a globe  of  glass  about 
six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  which,  when  used, 
is  filled  with  clear  water,  through  which  the  light 
of  a lamp  or  candle  passes,  as  through  a powerful 
lens,  and  falls  concentrated  on  tho  plate  whiio  J 
engraving. 

Eng  raver  Y,  en-gra'vur-e,  a.  The  woik  of  an  eo-  ; 
graver. — Seldom  used. 

Some  handsome  engraveries  and  medals.— 

Sir  T.  Jlroicn.  I 

Engraving,  en-gra'ving,  s.  Tho  act  or  art  of  ; 
cutting  stones,  metals,  and  other  hard  substances, 
and  representing  thereon  figures,  letters,  charac- 
ters, snd  devices;  a branch  of  sculpture;  a print. 

Knur i eve. — See  Grieve. 

Engross,  en-grose',  v.  a.  (engrosser,  Fr.)  To 
thicken;  to  make  thick;  — (obsolete  in  these  , 
senses ; ) 

The  waves  thereof  so  slow  and  sluggish  w ere, 
Lngross'd  with  niuU. — Speuter. 
to  seize  in  the  gross;  to  take  tho  whole;  to  pur- 
chase,  with  a view  to  sell  again,  cither  the  whole 
or  large  quantities  of  commodities  in  market,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a profit  by  enhancing  the 
price ; to  copy  in  a large  hand ; to  write  a fair, 
correct  copy,  in  large  or  distinct  legible  charac- 
ters, for  preservation  or  duration;  to  take  or 
assume  in  undue  quantities  or  degrees ; to  increase 
in  bulk ; to  fatten. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two 
senses. 

Not  flceplnp,  to  a pron  his  idle  hodv  • 

But  pru ring,  Uiennih  hi*  wutihlul  soul.— 

Shake.  || 

Engrosser,  en-gmseW,  ».  He  or  that  which  j 
takes  the  whole;  a person  who  purchases  the 
whole,  or  such  quantities  of  srticles  in  a market  as 
to  raise  the  price ; one  who  copies  • writing  in 
large,  fair  characters. 

Engrossing,  cn-grose'sing,  s.  (grossir,  to  make 
bigger,  Fr.)  Copying  in  a large  band;  the  writing 
a deed  ovrr  in  fair  and  legible  characters.  Among 
Lawyers,  it  more  particularly  means  the  copying 
of  any  writing  or  deed  upon  parchment  or  stamped 
paper. 

Engrossment,  en-grose'ment,  s.  The  act  of  en- 
grofrii-g;  the  act  of  taking  the  whole ; the  appro- 
priation of  things  in  the  gross,  or  in  exorbitant 
quantities ; exorbitant  acquisition. 

€3U 
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ENGUARD— ENIGMATOLOGT. 


ENJOIN— ENLIGHT. 


Enguard,  en-gdrd',  v.  a.  To  guard ; to  defend.— 
Obsolete. 

Ho  may  mgvari  hi*  dotage  with  their  power*. 

And  hold  our  lire*  at  mercy. — Shaks.  ’ 

E5GUICHB,  ang-gwe'shsy,  o,  (old  French.)  In 
Heraldry,  applied  to  the  great  mouth  of  a hunting 
horn,  when  its  rim  is  of  a different  colour  from 
that  of  the  horn  itself. 

Engulf,  en-gulf,  v.  a.  To  cast  or  to  absorb  in  a 
gulf. 

Eng  element,  en-gulfment,  $.  An  absorption  in 
a gulf  or  deep  cavern,  or  vortex. 

Engystoma,  cn-jest'to-ma,  $.  (eggys}  close,  and 
stoma , a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Batracbian 
reptilA  of  the  frog  kind. 

Enhance,  en-hana,  v.  a.  (enhaunoer,  Norm.)  To 
raise ; to  advance ; to  heighten  ; applied  to  price 
or  value ; to  raise  in  esteem ; to  aggravate ; to 
incrciise  from  bad  to  worse ; to  lift  up ; to  raise 
on  high  ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses) ; 

Both  of  them  high  at  once  their  hands  enhanc'd, 

Aud  both  at  ouce  their  huge  blows  down  did  sway.— 
3pm ter. 

— r.  n.  to  bo  raised  ; to  swell ; to  grow  larger. 

I Enhancement,  en-hans'ment,  t.  Increase;  aug- 
mentation of  value ; aggravation  ; increase  of  ilL 
j Enhancer,  en-hans'ur,  s.  One  who  enhances ; he 
or  that  which  raises  the  price  of  a thing. 

Emi arbour,  en-hdr'bur,  v.  n.  To  dwell  in  or  In- 
! habit. — Seldom  used. 

0 true  delight,  enhart-owrirg  the  breast# 

Of  those  sweet  creature*  with  the  plumy  crests.— 

W,  B aume. 

Enit aroen,  en-hdr'dn,  r.  a.  To  harden;  to  en-  1 

, courage. 

Enharmonic,  en-hdr-mon  Ik,  a.  In  Music,  an  epithet 
applied  to  such  pieces  of  composition  as  proceed 
, on  very  small  intervals,  or  smaller  intervals  than  , 

l the  diatonic  and  chromatic. 

| En  hydra,  en-hi'dra,  s.  (en,  and  hydor,  water,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Composite  plants : Suborder,  Tubuli- 
florac. 

Enhydroub,  en-hi'drus,  a.  (e»,  in,  and  hydor , 
water,  Gr.)  An  epithet  given  to  snch  minerals  as 
enclose  drops  of  water,  as  enfiydrous  quarts. 

I Emcobtkma,  en-e-ko-Bte'ma,  s.  (em-tos,  singular, 
and  sternon,  a stamen,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
arched  filaments.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
Java : Order,  Gentianaceae. 

Eniclrgb,  en-e-ku'rns,  s.  (eni&os,  single  or  singular,  ■ 
and  oura,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  Motacillinm,  or  Wagtails : Family,  Syl-  I 
riadie. 

Enigma,  e-ni^ ma,  t.  ( [enigma , Lot.)  A riddle ; an 
obscure  question ; a position  expressed  in  remote 
and  ambiguous  terms. 

Enigmatic,  en-ig-mat'ik,  \ a.  Relating  to  or 

Enigmatical,  en-ig-mat'e-kid,)  containing  a rid- 
dle; obscure;  ambiguously  or  darkly  expressed; 
obscurely  conceived  or  apprehended. 

Enigmatically,  en-ig-mat'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  a 
sense  different  from  that  which  the  words  in  their 
familiar  acceptation  imply. 

Enigmatibt,  e-uig'ma-ti»t,  s.  One  who  deals  in 
obscure  and  ambiguous  matters ; a maker  of  rid- 
dles. 

Enigmatizb,  e-nig'ma-tize,  r.  ».  To  utter  or  form 
enigmas ; to  deal  in  riddles. 

Eniomatooraphy,  e-nig-ma-tog'gra-fc.)  ».  (re- 

Enig mato logy,  e-nig*ma  tol'o-je,  ) niyma,  < 

and  grapho , I write,  or  logos , a discourse,  Gr.)  I 


The  art  of  making  riddles,  or  the  art  of  solving 
them. 

Enjoin,  en-joyn',  r.  a.  (mjoindre,  Fr.)  To  order  or 
direct  with  urgency ; to  admonish  or  instruct  with 
authority;  to  command.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 'this 
word  is  more  authoritative  than  direct,  and  less 
imperious  than  command In  Law,  to  forbid 
judicially ; to  issue  or  direct  a legal  injunction  to 
stop  proceedings. 

En  joiner,  en-joyn'ur,  s.  One  who  gives  injunctions. 

Enjoinment,  en-joyn'ment,  s.  Direction;  com- 
mand ; authoritative  admonition. 

Enjoy,  en-joy',  e.  o.  ( jouir , Fr.)  To  feel  or  per- 
ceive with  pleasure ; to  take  pleasure  or  satisfac- 
tion in  the  possession  or  experience  of ; to  possess 
with  satisfaction ; to  have,  possess,  and  use  with 
satisfaction  ; to  have,  hold,  or  occupy  as  a good  or  ! 
profitable  thing,  or  as  something  desirable ; to  er\joy 
ones  self,  to  feel  pleasure  or  satisfaction  in  one's 
own  mind  ; — e.  n.  to  live  in  happiness. — Unusual 
as  a neuter  verb. 

Then  I shall  l*e  no  more  t 
And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 

8hiUl  live  with  her  enjoying,  I extinct— J/tUon. 

Enjoyable,  en-joy'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  en- 
joyed. 

Enjoyer,  en-joy'ur,  s.  One  who  eijoys. 
j Enjoyment,  en-joy 'ment,*.  Pleasure;  satisfaction; 

agreeable  sensations;  fruition;  possession  with 
! satisfaction;  occupancy  of  anything  good  or  de- 
I sirable. 

Enki ANTiirs,  en-ke-an'/Aus,  s.  (eglyos,  a pregnant 
woman,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Kri ca- 
eca*. 

Enkindle,  en-kin'dl,  r.  a.  To  kindle;  to  set  on 
fire ; to  inflame ; to  excite ; to  rouse  into  action. 

Enlard,  en-ldrd',  e.  a.  To  cover  with  lard  or 
grease ; to  baste. 

Enlarge,  en-ldij't  c.  a.  To  make  greater  in  quan- 
tity or  dimensions ; to  extend  in  limits,  breadth,  or  | 
sire  ; to  expand  in  bulk ; to  dilate ; to  expand ; I 
to  make  more  comprehensive ; to  increase  in  ap- 
pearance ; to  magnify  to  the  eye ; to  set  at  j 
liberty ; to  release  from  confinement  or  pressure ; ( 
to  extend  in  a discourse ; to  diffuse  in  eloquence ; j 
to  augment;  to  increase  ; to  make  large  or  larger; 
—f>.  n.  to  grow  largo  or  larger ; to  extend ; to 
dilate ; to  expand ; to  diffuse  in  speaking  or  writ-  j 
ing ; to  expatiate ; to  exaggerate. 

ENLARQEDLY,en-hirjed-le,  ad.  With  enlargement.  1 

Enlargement,  en-ldijment,  s.  Increase  of  size  j 
or  bulk,  real  or  apparent ; extension  of  dimensions  f 
or  limits;  augmentation  ; dilatation ; expansion ; 
expansion  or  extension  applied  to  the  mind,  to 
knowledge,  or  to  the  intellectual  powers,  by  which 
the  mind  comprehends  a wider  range  of  ideas  or 
thought ; expansion  of  the  heart,  by  which  it  be- 
comes more  benevolent  and  charitable;  release 
from  confinement,  servitude,  distress,  or  straits ; I 
diffusiveness  of  speech  or  writing ; an  expatiating 
on  a particular  subject , a wide  range  of  discourse 
or  argument. 

Enlarger,  en-ldr'jur,  s.  He  or  that  which  en- 
larges, increases,  extends,  or  expands ; an  am 
plifier. 

Enlarging,  en-ldr'jing,  s.  Enlargement. 

Enliqht,  en-lite',  t*.  a.  To  illuminate;  to  en-  I 
lighten. — Seldom  used. 

Wit  from  the  first  has  shone  on  ages  pant, 

JUigh't  the  present,  and  shall  wanu  the  last—  ! 

'*<**•  a 
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ENLIGHTEN— ENNEANDROUS. 


Enlighten,  en-U'tn,  r.  a.  (enlihtan,  Sax.)  To 
make  light ; to  shed  light  on  ; to  supply  with 
light;  to  illuminate;  to  quicken  in  the  faculty  of 
vision ; to  enable  to  see  more  clearly ; to  giro 
fight  to ; to  give  dearer  views ; to  instruct ; to 
enable  to  see  or  comprehend  truth ; to  illuminate 
with  divine  knowledge,  or  a knowledge  of  the 
j troth. 

Enlightener,  en-li'tn-nr,  #.  One  who  illuminates; 
he  or  that  which  communicates  light  to  the  eye, 
or  clear  views  to  the  mind. 

Enlightenment,  en-litn-ment,  s.  Act  of  en- 
lightening; state  of  being  enlightened  or  in- 
structed. 

j Enlink,  en-Hnglc',  v.  a.  To  chain  to;  to  connect. 
Enlist,  en-list',  v .a.  To  enrol;  to  regi'ter;  to 
enter  a name  on  a list ; to  engage  in  public  ser- 
vice, by  entering  the  name  in  a register; — v.  n.  to 

(engage  in  public  service,  by  subscribing  art  ides, 
or  enrolling  one’s  name. 

Enlistment,  en-list'ment,  s.  The  act  of  enlisting; 

the  writing  by  which  a soldier  is  bound. 

Enlive,  en-live',  v.  a.  (from  life,  live.)  To  ani- 
mate ; to  make  alive. — Obsolete. 

| This  dissolved  body  shall  be  raised  out  of  the  dust, 
and  o* tired  with  this  very  soul  wherewith  it  is  now  ani- 
; mated.— Up.  liaJL 

Enliven,  en-li'vn,  v.  a.  To  give  action  or  motion 
to ; to  make  vigorous  or  active ; to  excite ; to  give 
spirit  or  vivacity  to ; to  animate ; to  make 
i sprightly;  to  make  cheerful,  gay,  or  joyous, 
i Enlivenkr,  en-li'vn-ur,  m.  He  or  that  which  en- 
enlivens  or  animates;  he  or  that  which  invigorates. 
En limine. — See  Illumine. 

, Enmanche,  ang-mang-shay,  a.  In  Heraldry,  an 
epithet  applied  when  two  lines  are  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  chief  to  the 
aides,  to  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  chief.  It 
signifies  sleeved,  or  resembling  a sleeve,  from  the 
French  munche,  a sleeve. 

Enmariile,  cn-mdr'bl,  r.  a.  , To  make  hard  a* 
marble;  to  harden. — Obsolete. 

Their  dying  to  delay, 

Thou  dost  enmartle  the  proud  heart  of  her, 

Whose  love  before  their  lift  they  do  prefer. — 

•Spenser. 

Efr  masse,  ang  maa,  (French.)  In  the  mass  or 
whole  body. 

Enmesh,  en-mesh',  r.  a.  To  net;  to  entangle;  to 
entrap. 

Enmity,  en'me-tc,  i.  (mimitie,  Fr.)  The  quality 
of  being  an  enemy;  tbe  opposite  of  friendship; 
fll-will;  hatred;  unfriendly  dispositions;  malevo- 
lence; it  expresses  more  than  aversion,  and  less 
than  malice,  and  differs  from  displeasure  in  denot- 
ing a fixed  or  rooted  hatred,  whereas  displeasure 
is  more  transient;  a state  of  opposition. 
Enmossed,  en-most'f  o.  Covered  with  moss. 
Enneacontahedral,  en-ne  a-kon-ta-he'dral,  a. 
ennenekonta,  ninety,  and  hedra,  a base,  Gr.) 
Having  ninety  faces. 

Enneagon,  en'ne-a-gon,  s.  ( ennea,  nine,  and  ^onid, 
an  angle,  Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a polygon  or  figure 
with  nine  sides  or  nine  angles. 

Ekneandrxa,  en-ne-an'dre-a,  s.  (en nea,  nine,  and 
oner  andros , a mole  or  stamen,  Gr.)  An  order  of 
plants,  in  tbe  sexual  system  of  Linnseua,  including 
such  plants  as  have  nine  stamens. 

Exneandkian,  en-ne-an'dre-an,)  a.  Having  nine 
Enneandboub,  en-ne-an'drua,  > stamens. 


ENNEArF.TALOUS—  ENORMOUSNESS. 


Ennkapktaloub,  en -ne-a-pet ' a-lus,  a.  (ennea,  i 
nine,  and  petalon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  Having  nine  petala  ; 
or  flower  leaves. 

Ennkapiiylloub,  en-nc-a-fil'lus,  a.  (jennet r,  and 
phylltm,  a leaf,  Gr.)  Having  nine  leaflets  com- 
posing a compound  leaf. 

Enneapogon,  en-ne-a-po'gon,  s.  ( ennea , nine,  and 
porjon,  a beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Graminaeete. 

Knnkasep  alovs,  en  - ne-  a-se'pal-1  us,  a.  Having 
nine  sepals. 

Ennkaspermoi  r,  en  ne-a-sper'mns,  a.  (ennea,  and 
•ptrwia,  • >ecd,  Gr.)  Having  nine  seeds  in  the 
fruit. 

Enneatical,  en-ne-at'e-kal,  a.  (ennea,  Gr.)  En-  ;j 
neaticul  days,  are  every  ninth  day  of  a disease.  I 
Enneatical  yean,  are  every  ninth  year  of  a man’s 
life. 

En.nkw,  eu-nu',  r.  a.  To  make  new. — Obsolete. 

Our  natural  tongue  Is  rurle, 

And  hard  to  he  eunctc'd. — >lcelton. 

Ennoble,  en-no'bl,  r.  n.  (entwldir,  Fr.)  To  make 
noble ; to  raise  to  nubility  ; to  dignify;  to  exalt: 
to  aggrandize ; to  elevate  in  degree,  qualities,  or 
excellence;  to  make  famous  or  illustrious. 

Ennoblement,  en-no'bl-ment,  *.  Tbe  act  of  ad- 
vancing to  nobility;  exaltation;  elevation  in  degree 
or  excellence. 

Ennui,  an-nu-e,  i.  (French.)  Weariness;  heavi- 
ness; lassitude  of  fastidiousness. 

Enodation,  en-o-da'shnn,  s.  (enodatio,  Lat.)  The 
act  or  operation  of  clearing  of  knots,  or  of  untying;  ! 
solution  of  a difficulty. — Seldom  used  in  the  last 
sense. 

Erode,  e-node',  v.  a.  (e,  out  of,  and  nodus , a knot, 
Lat.)  To  clear  of  knots;  to  make  clear. 

Erode,  e-node',  ) a.  In  Uotany,  destitute  of  1 

Enodis,  e-nodis,)  knots  or  joints;  knot  less.  j 

Enomotarch,  e-nom'o-tdrk,  ».  The  commauder 
of  an  enomoty. 

Enomott,  e-nom'o-te,  t.  (enomotia,  Gr.)  In  an- 
cient Lacedemon.  a body  of  soldiers,  supposed  to 
be  thirty-two,  but  the  exset  number  is  uncertain. 

Enophrys,  en-ofris,  t.  (en,  and  ophrys,  eye- brows,  I: 
Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the  orbits  of 
the  eye  are  mneb  elevated,  and  surrounded  with  t 
a bony  lobe  or  plate. 

Enoplium,  en-o  pie- urn,  s.  (enopKos,  armed,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Serri- 
cornes. 

Enoplobbs,  e-nop'plo-sus,  s.  (enopiizo,  I arm,  or 
equip,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fishes : Family,  Perridio.  j 

Enokm. — See  Enormous. 

Enormity,  e-nawr'me-te,  t.  (enormitas,  Lat.)  De-  ; 
viation  from  rule;  irregularity;  any  wrong,  vi-  : 
dons,  or  sinful  act,  either  in  government  or  morals ; ! 
atrocious  crime ; flagitious  villany ; a crime  which  ! 
exceeds  the  common  measure ; atrociousness;  ex- 
cessive degree  of  crime  or  guilt. 

Enormous,  e-nawr'inus,  a.  (enormis,  Lat.)  Going 
beyond  the  usual  measure  or  rule ; excursive;  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a regular  figure ; great  beyond 
the  common  measure;  excessive;  exceeding  the 
oommon  measure  in  bulk  or  height;  irregular; 
confused;  disordered;  unusual. 

Enormously,  e-nawr'mns-le,  ad.  Excessively; 
beyond  measure. 

Enormousnf.sb,  e-nawr'mus-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
being  enormous  or  excessive ; greatness  beyond  1 
i measure. 
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Enough,  e-nuf,  o.  (genog,  gmok,  Sax.)  That 
satisfies  desire  or  gives  content;  that  may  answer 
the  purpose : that  is  adequate  to  the  wants ; — s. 
a sufficiency;  a quantity  of  a thing  which  satisfies 
desire,  or  is  adequate  to  the  wants;  that  which  is 
equal  to  the  powers  or  abilities; — ad.  sufficiently; 
in  a quantity  or  degree  that  satisfies,  or  is  oqual 
to  the  desires  or  wants;  fully;  quite;  denoting  a 
slight  augmentation  of  the  positive  degree;  some- 
times it  denotes  diminution,  delicately  expressing 
rather  less  than  is  desired ; such  a quantity  or 
degree  as  commands  acquiescence,  rather  than  full 
satisfaction,  as  ' the  performance  is  well  enough;' 
an  exclamation  denoting  sufficiency. 

Enounce,  e-nowna',  v.  a.  (enoncer,  Fr.)  To  utter ; 
to  pronounce ; to  declare. — Seldom  used. 

He  dors  not  fear  to  enounce  himself  with  shouts  of 

exaltation.— A.  Smith. 

Enouncemkxt,  e-nowns'ment,*.  Act  of  enouncing. 

Enoi  hea,  en-ow're-a,  s.  ( eynuira-enoura,  the  name 
of  the  E.  caprtolatn , in  Guiana.)  A genus  of 
plants,  with  small  white  fiowers  in  clusters : Or- 
der, Sapindaceac. 

Enow,  e-now'.  The  old  plural  of  Enough. — Nearly 
obsolete. 

Enpassant,  ang-paw-sang,  ad.  (French.)  In  pass- 
ing ; by  the  way. 

I Enquickex,  en-kwiklcn,  e.  a.  To  quicken;  to 
make  alive. — Obsolete. 

Enquire. — See  Inquire. 

Enracb,  en-rase',  r.  a.  To  implant. — Obsolete. 
Whether  a creature  or  a goddess  graced 
With  heavenly  gifts  from  heaven  fin»t  tnraeed — 

Spenter. 

Enraok,  en-raje',  p.  a.  ( enrager , Fr.)  To  excite 
rage  in ; to  exasperate ; to  provoke  to  fury  or 
madness ; to  make  furious. 

Enrange,  en-ranje',  v.  a.  To  rove  over;  to  put  In 
order.  — Obsolete. 

As  fair  Diana,  in  fresh  summer's  day. 

Beholds  her  nymphs  enrang'd  in  shady  wood.— 

Spenter. 

Eniiank,  en-rank',  e.  a.  To  placo  in  ranks  or 
order. 

Enrapture,  en-rap'ture,  p.  a.  To  transport  with 
pleasure ; to  delight  beyond  measure.  Enrapt,  in 
a like  sense,  is  seldom  used. 

Enravish,  en-raviah,  e.  a.  To  throw  into  ec- 
stasy ; to  transport  with  delight ; to  enrapture. 

; Enravisiuient,  en-rav  ish-ment,  a.  Ecstasy  of 
i delight ; rapture. 

Enregister,  en-rejls-tur,  o . a.  (enregutrer,  Fr.) 
To  register;  to  enrol  or  record. 

I Enrheim,  en-rume',  p.  n.  (enrhumer,  Fr.)  To  I 
| have  rheum  through  cold. — Obsolete. 

ENRicn,  en-ritsh',  r.  a.  (enrich ir,  Fr.)  To  make 
rich,  wealthy,  or  opulent ; to  supply  with  abun- 
dant property ; to  fertilize ; to  supply  with  the 
nutriment  of  plants,  and  render  productive ; to 
store ; to  supply  with  an  abundance  of  anything 
desirable;  to  supply  with  anything  splendid  or 
• ornamental. 

; En  richer,  en-riUh'ur,  i.  One  that  enriches. 

I Enrichment,  en-ritsh 'ment,  s.  Augmentation  of 
wealth;  amplification;  improvement;  the  addi- 
tion of  fertility  or  ornament. 

I Exridge,  en-ry',  v.  a.  To  form  into  ridges. 

| Enrino,  en-ring',  v.  a.  To  encircle;  to  hind. 

; Enripen,  eu-ri'pn,  v.  a.  To  ripen;  to  bring  to 
perfection. 
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Enuite,  en-rive',  r.  a.  To  rive ; to  cleave. 

Enkohe,  en-robe',  r.  a.  To  clothe  with  rich  attire*, 
to  invest. 

Ex  roc  km  kxt,  en-rok'ment,  s.  A mass  of  large 
rocks  or  stones  piled  up  into  a solid  rough  wall,  to 
resist  the  force  of  water  beating  against  it. 

Enrol,  co-role',  v.  a.  (enroler,  Fr.)  To  write  in  a 
roll  or  register;  to  insert  a name,  or  enter  in  a 
list  or  catalogue ; to  record ; to  insert  in  records ; 
to  leave  in  writing ; to  wrap ; to  involve. — Obso- 
lete in  the  last  two  senses. 

Enroll'd  in  duskish  smoke  and  brimstone  blue.— 

Spouer. 

Ekkoli.er,  en-rol'lur,  ».  He  that  enrols  or  re- 
gisters. 

Enrolment,  en-rol'ment,  a.  A writing  in  which 
anything  is  recorded;  the  act  of  enrolling.  In 
Law,  the  registering,  recording,  or  entering  a 
deed,  judgment,  recognizance,  acknowledgment, 
&c.t  m Chancery,  or  any  other  of  the  superior  or 
inferior  courts,  being  a court  of  record. 

Enroot,  en-root',  r.  a.  To  fix  by  the  root;  to  fix 
fast. 

Enrouxd,  en  rownd’,  r.  a.  To  environ;  to  sur- 
round ; to  enclose. — Obsolete. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  Is  no  note 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enroutuUd  him.— .vfciJfcs. 

Enb,  enz,  ».  (Latin.)  In  Metaphysics,  entity; 
being;  existence.  Among  the  old  Chemists,  the 
power,  virtue,  or  efficacy,  which  certain  suhstanoes 
exert  ou  our  bodies,  or  the  things  whjfh  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  all  the  qualities  or  virtues  of  the 
ingredients  they  arc  drawn  from. — Seldom  used. 

Ensafe,  en-safe  . r.  o.  To  render  safe. — Obsolete. 

Ensample,  en-sam'pl,  s.  ( exemplum , Lat.)  An 
example;  a pattern  or  model  for  imitation ; 

Te  have  us  for  an  aiKnaptt— rhi.  Hi  17. 

— v.  a.  to  exemplify ; to  show  by  example. — Sel- 
dom used  either  as  a substantive  or  verb. 

Ensanguine,  en-sang'gwin,  r.  a.  (mtiguie,  blood, 
Lat.)  To  stain* or  cover  with  blood;  to  smear 
with  gore. 

Ensate,  en'sate,  a.  (emu,  a sword,  Lat.)  Having 
sword-shaped  leaves. 

Ensatella,  en-sa-tel'la,  #.  (enm,  a sword,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  gaping  bivalve  Mollusca,  the  shell  of 
which  is  slightly  curved.  It  is  formed  by  Swain- 
son  of  Solen  ensis. 

Ex  schedule,  en-sed'ule,  r.  «.  To  insert  in  a 
schedule. 

Ensconce,  en-skons',  p.  a.  To  cover  or  shelter,  as 
with  a sconce  or  fort ; to  protect ; to  secure. 

Enseal,  en-sele',  r.  a.  To  seal ; to  fix  a seal  on  ; 
to  impress. 

Enskalimo,  en-aeTing,  «.  The  act  of  affixing  a 
seal  to. 

Enbeam,  en-seme',  v.  a.  To  sew  up ; to  enclose 
by  a seam  or  juncture  of  needlework ; to  fruo- 
tifv;  to  fatten. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 
And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  him  self  chmoiiu 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish,  and  thirty  sundry  streams.— 

Spenter. 

Enskamkd,  en-seemd',  a.  Greasy. — Obsolete. 

The  rank  sweat  of  an  erutamed  bed  .—Shots. 

Ekseau,  en-sere',  v.  a.  To  sear ; to  cauterize ; to 
close  or  stop  by  burning  to  hardness. 

Ensearcii,  en-sertsh',  p.  n.  To  search  for;  to  try 
to  find.— Obsolete. 

Ensemble,  en-sem'bl,  or  ang-sang-bl,  ».  (French,  y 
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EXSHIELD- — ENSTYLE. 

A term  used  in  the  fine  arts  to  denote  the  general 
effect  of  a whole  work,  without  reference  to  the 
parts;  one  with  another;  together. 

Enshield,  cn-sLeeld',  v,  a.  To  shield;  to  cover; 
to  protect. 

Enshrine,  en-shrinef,  r.  a.  To  enclose  in  a shrine 
or  cheat;  to  deposit  for  safe  keeping  in  a ca- 
binet. 

Ensiferous,  en-sife-rua,  a.  (etuis,  a sword,  and 
Jero , l bear,  Lat.)  Bearing  or  carrying  a sword. 

Ensiform,  en'sc-fawrm,  a.  ( ensiformis , Latin.) 
Having  the  shape  of  a sword. 

'Sort'.— The  following  Latin  compound*  with  emit,  a 
sword,  occur  in  Natural  History:— Enriaandatut,  bar. 
ing  the  tail  sword -shaped ; enkferut.  having  nppen- 
dages  of  a sword- like  chape,  as  in  the  long,  straight 
branches  of  Alcyonum  ensift-nim ; cwtf/otiu a having 
sword -shaped  leaves;  ensirostru,  having  the  beak 
»word-ahni>ctL 

Ensign,  en'sine,  t.  (enseigne,  Fr.)  Tlie  flag  or 
banner  of  a military  band;  a banner  of  colours;  a 
standard ; any  signal  to  assemble  or  to  give  no- 
tice; a badge;  a mark  of  distinction,  rank,  or 
office ; the  officer  who  carries  the  flag  or  colours, 
being  the  lowest  commissioned  officer  in  a com- 
pany of  infantry.  Naval  ensign,  a large  banner 
hoisted  on  a staff,  and  carried  over  the  poop  or 
stern  of  a ship,  used  to  distinguish  the  ships  of 
different  nations,  or  to  characterize  different  squad- 
rons of  the  same  navy. 

Ensign-bearer,  cn-sine-ba'rur,  a.  He  that  car- 
ries the  flag;  an  ensign. 

Ensignct,  cn'sine-se,  a.  The  rank,  office,  or  com- 
mission of  an  ensign. 

i Ensistlknal,  rn  sis’ter-nal,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
cartilaginous  appendix  of  the  human  sternum. 

En  si  stern  a li  s,  en-ais-ter-nanis,  a.  (mm,  a sword, 
and  stemtim,  the  breast,  Gr.)  A term  used  by 
Bedard  to  denote  the  lower  portion  of  the  human 
sternum. 

I En skied,  en-skide',  a.  Placed  in  heaven;  made 
j immortal. — Obsolete. 

I bold  you  as  a thing  enskied  nnd  sainted.—  £ hais. 
j Enslave,  en-slave',  r.  a.  To  reduce  to  slavery  or 
bondage ; to  deprive  of  liherty,  and  subject  to  the 
I will  of  a master;  to  reduce  to  servitude  or  sub- 
| jection. 

Enslavf.dness,  en-slaVed-nes,)  a.  State  of  being 

Enslavement,  en-slaveincnt,  j enslaved  ; sla- 
very; bondage;  servitude. 

Enslaver,  en-sla'vur,  a.  One  who  reduces  another 
to  bondage. 

Enslknea,  en-sle'ne-n,  s.  (in  honour  of  Aloysins 
Enalen.)  A genus  of  plants;  Order,  Aaclipia- 
d«m 

Ensnare. — See  Insnare. 

Ek snarl,  en-sndrl’,  p.  a.  To  entangle; — p.  n.  to 
snarl ; to  gnash  the  teeth. 

Ensober,  en-so'bur,  v.  a.  To  make  sober. 

Ensphere,  en-afere',  v.  a.  To  place  in  a sphere; 
to  form  into  roundness. — Seldom  used. 

One  shall  ci'tfhert  thine  eyes,  another  shall 
1m pearl  thy  teeth  — Camr. 

Enstamp,  en-stamp',  v.  a.  To  impress  as  with  a 
stamp ; to  impress  deeply. 

En steep. — See  Insteep. 

Ensttle,  en-stile',  v.  a.  To  style;  to  name;  to 
call. — Obsolete. 

That  renowned  Isle, 

Which  all  men  beauty’s  garden-plot  ensttfe.— 

Bro true. 


ENSUE — ENTE« 

Ensue,  en-sn,t  v.  a.  (ensuivre,  Fr.)  To  follow;  to 
pursue; — (obsolete  as  an  active  verb;) 

Eschew  evil,  and  do  good  ; seek  peace,  and  ensue  It.— 
I’suhn  xxxiv.  14. 

— r.  n.  to  follow  as  a consequence  of  premises;  i 
to  follow  in  a train  of  events  or  course  of  time;  to  : 
succeed ; to  come  after. 

Ensure. — See  Insure. 

En  sweep,  eu-sweep',  r.  o.  To  sweep  over;  to 
pass  over  rapidly. 

Entablature,  en-tnbla-ture,  ) a.  (enlablamento, 
Entablement,  en-ta’bl-ment,  > Span,  cntable-  \ 
ment,  Fr.)  In  Architecture,  the  whole  of  the  | 
parts  of  an  order  above  a column.  The  assem- 
blage is  divided  into  three  parts — the  architrave, 
which  rests  immediately  on  the  column;  the  frieze,  ' 
next  over  the  architrave,  being  the  middle  mem-  : 
ber;  and  the  cornice,  which  is  the  uppermost  part.  I 
The  first  and  last  are  variously  subdivided  in  the  | 
different  orders. 

Entackle,  en-taklcl,  p.  a.  To  supply  with  tackle.  ! 
— Obsolete. 

Tour  * term -driven  ahjp,  I repaired  new. 

No  well  entacHed,  what  wind  soever  blow, 

No  stormy  tempest  your  barge  shall  o'erthrow.— 
Skelton. 

Entada,  en-ta'da,  t.  (the  Malabar  name  of  one  of 
the  species.)  A genua  of  Leguminous  plants : 
Suborder,  Mimoaee. 

Entail,  en-tale',  ».  ( entailler , Fr.)  In  Law,  a 
rule  of  descent  settled  for  an  estate;  engraver’s 
work ; inlay ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses) ; 

A work  of  rich  entail,  and  curious  mold 
Woven  with  anticka  and  wild  imagery.— 

Sf  enter. 

— p.  a.  to  settle  the  descent  of  lands  and  tenements, 
by  gift  to  a man  and  to  certain  heirs  specified,  so 
that  neither  the  donee  nor  any  subsequent  pos-  i 
sessor  cau  alienate  or  bequeath  it;  to  fix  unalien-  ! 
ably  on  a person  or  thing,  or  on  a person  and  his 
descendants ; to  cut ; to  carve  for  ornament. — 
Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Golden  bends,  which  were  entail'd 
W Ith  curious  anticks.  — .Spouer. 

Entailment,  en-tale'ment,  s.  The  act  of  giving, 
os  on  estate,  and  directing  the  mode  of  descent,  or  | 
of  limiting  the  deaccnt  to  a particular  heir  or 
heirs ; the  act  of  settling  unalienably  on  a man  and 
his  heirs. 

Entalophoro,  en-tal-of  o-ra,  $.  A genus  of  corals. 
Ektamk,  en-tame',  p.  a.  To  tame ; to  subdue. 
Entangle,  en-tang'gl,  p.  a.  To  twist  or  interweave 
in  such  a moDner  as  not  to  be  easily  separated ; 
to  moke  confused  or  disordered;  to  involve  in  any- 
thing complicated,  and  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
extricate  one’s  self;  to  lose  in  numerous  or  com- 
plicated involutions;  to  involve  in  difficulties;  to 
perplex  ; to  embarrass ; to  puzzle  ; to  bewilder ; 
to  ensnare  by  captious  questions;  to  catch;  to 
involve  in  contradictions ; to  perplex  or  distract ; 
to  multiply  intricacies  and  difficulties. 
Entanglement,  en-tanggl-numt,  s.  Involution; 
a confused  or  disordered  state;  intricacy;  per- 
plexity. 

Entangles,  en-tang'glur,  s.  One  who  entangles 
or  confuses. 

Entasia,  eu-ta'se-a.)  „ . ... 

Entasis,  en-u'»ia,  j *•  Co“tnotm  *ra,m- 
Entastic,  en-tan'tik,  a.  Relating  to  entasis,  or  to  i 
diseases  characterized  by  tonic  spasms. 

Ente,  ang'tay,  t.  (French.)  In  Heraldry,  a method  I 
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, of  marshalling,  signifying  grafted  or  engrafted.  In 
British  Heraldry,  there  is  one  instance  io  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  royal  ensign,  the  blazon  of  which  is 
! Brunswick  and  Lunenberg,  impaled  with  ancient 
Saxony,  etUe  en  pointe,  grafted  in  point. 

Entelea,  en-te-lc'a,  a.  (entelea,  perfect,  Gr.  in  al- 
lusion to  the  stamens  being  all  fertile.)  A genus 
! of  plants,  with  cordate  leaves  and  white  flowers : 
j Order,  TUiacec. 

Entel u inth a,  en-tel-min'/Aa,  s.  (entoa,  within,  and 
elmina,  a worm,  Gr.)  Same  as  Entozoa,  which 
I see. 

Extender,  en-ten'dur,  r.  a.  To  treat  with  tender- 
ness or  kindness, 

Enter,  cn'ter,  v.  a.  (entrer,  Fr.)  To  more  or  pass 
into  a place  in  any  manner  whatever;  to  come  or 
1 go  in ; to  walk  or  ride  in ; to  flow  in ; to  pierce 
or  penetrate ; to  advance  into,  in  the  progress  of 
life ; to  begin  in  a business,  employment,  or  ser- 
vice ; to  enlist  or  engage  in  ; to  become  a member 
of;  to  admit  or  introduce ; to  set  down  in  writing; 
to  set  an  account  in  a book  or  register ; to  set 
down  as  a name ; to  enrol ; to  lodge  a manifest  of 
goods  at  the  custom-house,  and  gain  admittance 
or  permission  to  land ; — v.  n.  to  go  or  come  in  ; 
to  flow  in ; to  pierce ; to  penetrate , to  penetrate 
mentally  ; to  engage  in  ; to  be  initiated  in ; to  be 
an  ingredient ; to  form  a constituent  part. 
E.ntkraDENE,  en-ter-a-de'ne,  a.  (French,  from  en- 
teron, an  intestine,  and  aden,  a gland,  Gr.)  An 
] intestinal  gland. 

j Entkradbnoorapitt,  en-ter-a-de-nog'ra-fe,  a. 
(enteron,  and  ffroft/io,  I describe,  Gr.)  An  ana- 
tomical description  of  the  intestinal  glands. 

I Entera  denolog  t,  en  -ter-a>  de-nol'o-je,  a.  ( ctUeron, 
j and  logon,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A treatise  U|»on  the 

intestinal  glands. 

Entera  LG  1 A,  en-ter-al^e-a,  a.  (enteron,  and  algoa , 

’ i pain,  Gr.)  Pain  in  the  intestines, 

j F.ntkhangikmpiikaxis,  en-ter-an-je-om- frak'ws, 

|>  a.  (enteron,  agcho , I strangle,  and  emphroMO , I 

I I obstruct,  Gr.)  Obstruction  of  the  bowels  from 
j strangulation. 

Entekdeal,  en'ter-dele,  a.  Mutual  dealings. — 
Obsolete. 

To  learn  the  enterdeal  of  prince*  gtianfre. 

{ To  mark  the  intent  uf  counsels,  and  the  change 
Of  state*. — Spen Kr. 

Entekelesia,  en-ter-e-le'se-a,  a.  (mtertkaie,  Fr. 
from  enteron,  and  eleoa,  sorrow,  Gr.)  A term 
used  by  Alibert  for  pain  resulting  from  invagina- 
tion or  strangulation  of  the  bowels, 
i Entkrknchyta,  en-ter-enTte-ta,  a.  (enteron,  and 
chtyo,  I pour  or  effuse,  Gr.)  A clyster  syringe. 

I Ekteker,  en'ter-ur,  a.  One  who  is  making  a be- 
ginning or  first  entrance. 

! Enteric,  eu'te-rik,  «.  Relating  to  the  intestines. 

I Entering,  en'tcr-ing,  a.  Entrance ; passage  into  a 
j place. 

Enteritis,  cn-ter-i'te*,  a.  (enteron,  intestines,  Gr.) 

! Inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

{ Enterlack. — See  Interlace. 

Enterocele,  en-ter-o-se'Ie,  a.  (enteron,  and  Me, 
a tumor,  Gr.)  Hernia  or  rupture  of  a portion  of 
j the  intestines. 

| ENTKKOCYSToCELE.en'ter-o-sis-to-*c1e/i.(enf<Ton,  I 
kystia,  bladder,  and  kelt,  a tumor,  Gr.)  Hernia 
formed  by  the  intestine  and  bladder. 

; Entekoi>ela,  en-tcr-o-dc’la,  a.  (enUron,  and  delos , 1 
j nuni:est,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Ebrenberg  to 

MO 


a section  of  his  polygastric  Infusoria,  comprehend- 
ing snch  as  haTe  a complete  alimentary  canal,  ter- 
minated by  a mouth  and  anus. 

Entehokpiplommtalus,  en'ter-o-e-pip-lom  Ta- 
lus, a.  (enteron,  epiploon,  the  omentum,  and  om-  j 
pKaloa , the  nave),  Gr.)  Umbilical  hernia  formed 
by  intestine,  and  the  omen  tom.  This  is  written 
Enterepiplomphacele  by  Kraus. 

Ekteuugastrocixe,  cn'ter- o-gas- tro-*c']e,  a.  ( en - 
tervn , garter,  the  belly,  and  kele,  a tumor,  or  lu-r- 
nia)  swelling,  Gr.)  Ventral  or  abdominal  hernia, 
formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  intestine  through 
a breach  or  opening  in  the  abdominal  muscles.  . 
The  term  is  also  used  for  hernia  of  the  intestines 
and  stomach  by  Kraus. 

Extkroiiydiiockle,  en'ter-o-hi-dro  so'le,  a.  (en-  , 
teron,  water,  and  hydrokele . dropsy  of  the  scjntnm, 
Gr.)  Intestinal  bemia,  with  dropsy,  or  the  sac, 
or  with  hydrocele. 

Enterohyuromphalus,  en'ter-o-hi-drom'ftplu% 
(enteron,  hydor,  water,  and  omphah*,  the  navel,  j 
Gr.)  Umbilical  hernia,  with  complication  of  the  ; 
sac. 

Enteroischiocelr,  en'ter-o-is-ke-o-sele,  a.  (en- 
teron,  each  ion,  ischium,  and  kele,  Gr.)  Ischiatic 
intestinal  bemia. 

ENTKROLlTiifB,en-ter-ore-rtus, (enteron, sndlithoa,  - 
a stone,  Gr.)  Irtestinal  concretion  or  calculus. 

Entkkolodium,  cn-tcr-o-Io'be-um,  *•  (enteron,  ! 
intestine,  and  lohoa,  a lobe,  Gr.)  A genus  ot  j 
Leguminous  plants : Suborder,  Mimosew. 

Entekology,  en-ter-d'o-je,  a.  (enteron,  intestine,  I 
and  logoa,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A treatise  or  dis- 
course ou  the  bowels  or  internal  parts  of  the  body, 
usually  including  the  contents  of  the  head,  breast, 
and  belly. 

Entekom  KUOCELE,  cn'ter-  o-mer-o-selc,  a.  (enteron, 
meroa,  t)*e  thigh,  and  kele,  Gr.)  Crural  hernia, 
formed  by  intestine. 

Entekom  i a si. s.  en-ter-o-ml-as'ts,  a.  (enteron,  and 
miaino , I defile,  Gr.)  A disease  produced  and 
kept  up  by  the  state  of  the  intestines. 

Enteromibenteric,  en'tcr-o-niia-cn'trik,  a.  An 
epithet  applied  by  Petit  and  Srrres  to  a fever,  at- 
tended with  ulceration  of  the  mucus  membrane  of 
the  small  intestines,  and  enlargement  of  the  me- 
senteric glands. 

Enteronodiem,  en-ter-o-no'de-um,  a.  (en tremeud, 
Fr.)  In  Botany,  the  interspace  comprised  between  1 
two  knots  of  a vegetable  stem. 

Enteropatiiia,  en-tcr-o*pnVAe-a,  a.  ( enteron,  and 
pathia,  disease,  Gr.)  Disease  of  the  intestines. 

EnteRORAPHIA,  en-tcr- o-ra'fe-a,  a.  (entertm,  and 
raphe , a suture,  Gr.)  Suture  of  a wound  in  the 
intestines. 

Enterorrhaoia,  en'tcr-or-ra'je-a,  a.  (enteron,  and  j 
regnimy , I burst  forth,  Gr.)  Intestinal  ha-  j 
morrbage. 

Entkrobarcocelb,  en-ter-o-sdr-ko-sele,  a.  (en- 
teron,  and  sarkokele,  sarcocele,  Gr.)  Intestinal 
hernia,  accompanied  with  sarcocele. 

Enteroscheosele,  en'ter-os-ke-o-seTe.  a.  ( enter - j 
on,  oache •,  the  scrotum,  and  kt  le,  a hernial  tutuour, 
Gr.)  Scrotal  bemia,  formed  by  intestine. 

EnteroTOMK.  en-ter-ot'o-mc,  a.  (femno,  I cut,  Gr.) 

A surgical  instiument  used  for  operating  in  the  j 
intestines. 

ENTEROTOMY,en-ter-ot'o-me;a.  (enteron,  and  tomn,  \ 
incision,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  dissection  of  the  in-  j 
testines.  In  Surgery,  incision  of  the  bowel*  for  tl»e 
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ENTERTARLANCE— ENTHEASTIC. 


removal  of  strangulation,  or  a contracted  or  im- 
perforated portion. 

' Enterparlancb,  en-ter-prtr'lans,  g.  (entre,  be- 
tween, and  parler , I apeak,  Fr.)  Parley ; mutual 
1 talk  or  conversation  ; conference. 

1 Esterpleah. — See  Interplead. 

Enterprise,  en'ter-priie,  a.  (French.)  That  which 
is  undertaken  or  attempted  to  be  performed  ; an 
| attempt;  a project  attempted;  a bold,  arduous,  or 
hazardous  undertaking,  either  physical  or  moral ; 
— e.  o.  to  undertake ; to  begio  and  attempt  to 
perform;  to  receive;  to  entertain. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  two  senses. 

Him  at  the  threshold  met,  and  well  did  enterprise.— 
open  Mr. 

1 Enterpriser,  en'ter-pri-zur,  t.  An  adventurer; 
one  who  undertakes  any  projected  scheme,  espe- 
cially a bold  or  hazardous  one ; a person  who  en- 
• gages  in  important  or  dangerous  designs. 

Enterprising,  en'ter-pri-ring,  a.  Bold  or  for- 
ward to  undertake ; resolute ; active,  or  prompt 
to  attempt  great  or  untried  schemes. 

Entertain,  en-ter-tane',  v.  a.  ( mtretemr , Fr.)  To 
receive  into  the  house  and  treat  with  hospitality, 
either  at  the  table  only,  or  with  lodging  also;  to  treat 
with  conversation ; to  amuse  or  instruct  by  discourse ; 
to  engage  the  attention  and  retain  the  company  of 
one,  by  agreeable  conversation,  discourse,  or  argu- 
ment ; to  keep  in  one’s  service ; to  maintain ; to 
keep,  bold,  or  maintain  in  the  mind  with  favour; 
to  reserve  in  the  mind;  to  harbour;  to  cheriah; 
to  maintain ; to  support,  as  1 to  entertain  an  hos- 
pital — (obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses;) — to 
please;  to  amuse;  to  divert;  to  treat;  to  supply 
with  provisions  and  liquors,  or  with  provisiona  and 
lodging,  for  reward; — i.  entertainment. — Obsolete 
i as  a substantive. 


Your  entertain  shall  be 

As  doth  befit  our  honour  and  your  worth.— SKiJu. 
Entertainer,  en-ter-ta'nur,  s.  One  who  enter- 

I tains;  one  who  receives  company  with  hospitality, 
or  for  reward ; one  who  retains  others  in  his  ser- 
vice ; one  who  amuses,  pleases,  or  diverts. 
Ektertaixino,  en-ter-ta'ning,  a.  Pleasing;  di- 
verting; amusing. 

Ektertaininoly,  en-ter-ta ' ning-le,  ad.  In  an 
amusing  manner. 

Entkrtaim  no  ness,  en-ter-ta'ning-  nes,  *.  The 
quality  of  entertaining. 

Entertainment,  en-ter-Une'ment,  t.  The  re- 
ceiving and  accommodating  of  guests,  either  with 
or  without  reward;  provisions  of  the  table;  a 
1 feast;  a superb  dinner  or  supper;  the  amuse- 
ment, pleasure,  or  instruction,  derived  from  con- 
versation, discourse,  argument,  oratory,  music, 
dramatic  performances,  &c.;  the  pleasure  which 
| the  mind  receives  from  anything  interesting,  and 
which  holds  or  arrests  the  attention ; reception  ; 
admission ; that  which  entertains ; that  which 
serves  for  amusement;  dramatic  performance; 
the  lower  comedy ; farce ; the  state  of  being  in 
' pay  or  service ; paymeut  of  those  retained  in  ser- 
vice.— Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

The  entertainment  of  the  general,  upon  his  first  arrival, 
was  but  six  shillings  and  dfghtpence.— Ames  on  Ireland. 
EkteRtisbced,  en-ter-tish'ude,  a.  Interwoven  ; 

having  various  colours  intermixed. 

Enthral,  en'fAe-al,  1 a.  (en,  in,  and  (Jicoe, 
1 Entueastic,  en-tAo-as'tik,  > God,  Gr.)  Divinely 
i inspired ; having  the  energy  of  God. 
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ENTHF.ASTICALLY— ENTICINGLY. 


Entheastically,  en-rte-as'te-kal-ie,  ad.  Accord- 
ing to  divine  energy. 

Ektheat,  en'tAe-at,  a.  Enthusiastic. — Obsolete. 

Ills  genius  lastly.  in  an  entheat  rape. 

Oft  Uwh'd  the  dull  sworn  factors  for  the  stage  — 

W.  Bodgton. 

Enthl A8I9,  en-lAla'sis,  t.  (Greek.)  A cotnminu- 
tive  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  depression  of  the 
fragments. 

Enthril. — See  Thrill 

Enthrone,  en-fArone',  r.  a.  To  place  on  a throne; 
to  exalt  to  the  seat  of  royalty ; to  exalt  to  an 
elevated  place  or  seat ; to  invest  with  sovereign 
authority ; to  induct  or  install  a bishop  into  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  a vacant  see. 

Enthronement,  en-tArone'meut,  g.  Act  of  en- 
throning. 

Enthroxizb,  en-tAro'nize,  o.  a.  To  enthrone. — 
Obsolete. 

Right  princely  virtue,  fit  to  reign, 

LnUuouL'J  in  bar  spiril  ruinam. — Davit. 

Enthcndkr,  en-cAun'dur,  v.  n.  To  make  a loud 
noise  like  thunder. 

Enthusiasm,  en-fAu'ze-azm,  t.  (enthoutiasmog,G r.) 
A vain  belief  of  private  revelation ; a vain  confi- 
dence of  divine  favour  or  communication ; heat  of 
imagination ; violent  passion  or  excitement  of  the 
mind,  in  pursuit  of  some  object,  inspiring  extrava- 
gant hope  and  confidence  of  snccess. 

Enthusiast,  en-fAa'ze-ast,  *.  ( enthoufiatte s,  Gr.) 
One  who  imagines  be  has  special  or  supernatural 
converse  with  God,  or  special  communications  from 
him ; one  whose  imagination  is  wanned ; one 
whose  mind  is  highly  excited  with  the  love,  or  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  object ; a person  of  ardent  zeal ; 
one  of  elevated  fancy  or  exalted  ideas.  4 

Enthusiastic,  eu-tAu-ze-as'tik,  t.  An  enthusiast. 
— Obsolete. 

Enthusiastic,  cn-tAu-ze-as'tik,  > a.  Filled 

Enthusiastical,  en-tAu-ze-as'te-kal,)  with  en- 
thusiasm, or  the  conceit  of  special  intercourse  with 
God,  or  revelations  from  him;  highly  excited; 
warm  and  ardent ; zealous  in  pursuit  of  an  ob- 
ject; heated  to  animation;  elevated;  warm;  tinc- 
tured with  enthusiasm. 

Enthusiastically,  en-fAu-ze-as'te-knl-le,  ad. 
With  enthiudasm. 

Entiiymematical,  en-tAi-me-matVkal,  a.  (e»,  in, 
and  thymos,  mind,  Gr.)  Relating  to  an  euthy- 
meme;  including  an  enthymeme. 

ENTUYMRMK,en'fAi-roe-me, ».  (m,  and  thymog,  mind, 
Gr.)  In  Logic,  an  argument  having  one  premiss 
expressed  and  another  understood. 

Entice,  eh-tise',  v.  a.  ( atuar , Span,  attuer , Fr.) 
To  incite  or  instigate,  by  exciting  hope  or  desire; 
to  seduce;  to  lead  astray;  to  induce  to  sin  by 
promises  or  persuasions ; to  tempt ; to  indie ; to 
allure,  in  a good  sense. 

Enticement,  en-tise'ment,  *.  The  set  or  practice 
of  inciting  to  evil ; instigation ; means  of  inciting 
to  evil ; that  which  seduces  by  exdting  the  pas- 
sions; allurement. 

Entices,  en-ti'sur,  *.  One  who  entices ; one  who 
mates  or  instigates  to  evil ; one  who  seduces. 

Enticing,  en-ti'sing,  a.  Having  the  qualities  that 
entioe  or  allure. 

Eniicikolt,  en-ti'sing-le,  ad.  Charmingly;  in  ft 

i winning  manner, 
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ENTIERTY— EXTOMOPHAGA. 


ENTOMOSTEG  A—  ENTRANCE. 


EwiKBTT,  en-tiir't«,  I.  (entiertie,  old  Fr.)  The 
whole;  not  barely  a part.— Obsolete. 

Sometime  the  attorney  thrusteth  into  the  writ  the 

ttttermoat  quantity ; or  elite  setteth  down  an  entUrty, 

where  but  a moiety  was  to  be  pasted.—  Bacon. 

Entire,  en-tire',  a.  (entier,  Fr.  entero,  Span.) 
Whole;  undivided;  unbroken;  complete  in  its 
parts;  complete;  not  participated  with  others; 
full;  comprising  all  requisites  in  itself;  sincere; 
hearty;  firm;  solid;  sure;  fixed;  undisputed; 
uoiningled ; unalloyed ; wholly  devoted  ; firmly 
adherent ; faithful ; in  full  strength ; unbroken. 
In  Botany,  applied  to  leaves  which  are  not  notched. 

ENTIRELY,  en-tire'le,  ad.  Wholly;  completely; 
fully;  in  the  whole;  without  division;  with  firm 
adherence  or  devotion ; faithfully. 

1 Entireness,  en-tire'nes,  a.  Completeness;  ful- 
ness; totality;  unbroken  form  or  state;  integrity; 
wholeness  of  heart ; honesty. 

, Entirety. — See  Entierty. 

! Entitativk,  en-te'ta-  tiv,  a.  Considered  by  itself. 
— This  word  and  entitatively  are  seldom  or  never 
used. 

Entitle,  en-ti'tl,  r.  a.  (mtituler,  Fr)  To  give  a 
title  to ; to  give  or  prefix  a name  or  appellation ; 
to  superscribe  or  prefix  as  a title — hence  as  titles 
are  evidences  of  claim  or  property,  to  give  a claim 
I to;  to  give  a right  to  demand  or  receive;  to  assign 
' or  appropriate  by  giving  a title;  to  qualify;  to 
give  a claim  by  the  possession  of  suitable  qualifica- 
tions; to  dignify  by  a title  or  honourable  appella- 
tion ; to  ascribe.— -Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Entity,  en't*-te,  s.  (entltas,  Lat.)  Being ; exist- 
ence ; a real  being  or  species  of  being. 

Entobea,  en-to'bc-a,  t.  A genus  of  fossil  Anne- 
I lides,  described  by  Portlock. 

Entoil,  en-toyl',  v.  a.  To  take  with  toils ; to  en- 
snare. 

Entomatooraphy,  en-to-ma-tog'ra-fb,  s.  (en- 
toma, insects,  and  grnpho,  1 write,  Gr.)  A dis- 
1 course  or  treatise  on  the  structure  and  habits  of 
insects. — This  term  is  superseded  by  entomology. 

| Entomb,  en-toom',  v.  a.  To  deposit  in  a tomb  as 
a dead  body;  to  bury  in  a grave;  to  inter. 

Entombment,  en-toom  men  t,  a.  Burial. 

I ENTOMIC,  en-tom'inik,  a.  Relating  to  insects. 

I EnTOMOCONGHUE,  en-to-mo-konkns,  t.  (entoma, 
|;  insects,  and  kogchos , a shell,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
i fossil  Crustacea,  from  the  Irish  mountain  lime- 
stone. 

Entomoid,  en'to-moyd,  $.  (entoma,  and  eidos,  like- 
ness, Gr.)  Something  having  the  appearance  of 
an  insect. 

Entomolite,  en-tom'o-lite,  ».  (entoma,  and  lithoa, 
i a stone,  Gr.)  A petrifaction  containing  an  insect 

I I or  insects. 

I Entomological,  en-to-mo-lod'je-kal,  a.  (entoma, 

1 and  logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  Relating  to  ento- 
| 1 mology,  or  tbo  science  of  insects. 

Extomologically,  en-to-mo-lod'jo-kal-le,  ad. 

! j In  a manner  reluting  to  the  science  of  insects. 

| Entomologist,  en-to-mol'o-jist,  s.  One  versed  in 
j the  science  of  insects. 

| Entomology,  en-to-mol'o-je, ».  ( entoma,  and  logos , 

1 a discourse,  Gr.)  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  insects. 

I Ektomopiiaga,  en-to-mofa-gi.  ».  (antomo,  and 
phtigo , I eat,  Gr.)  A tribe  oi  Marsupial  qnadru- 
, pe  ls,  characterized  by  having  Incisor,  canine,  and 
molar  teeth  in  both  jaws.  It  comprehends  the 
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Opossums,  Bandicoots,  and  the  genera  Mymioco- 
bius  and  Chaeropus,  which  are  insectivorous,  though 
not  exclusively  so. 

Extomostega,  en-to-mos'tc-ga,  t.  (entoma,  and 
stege,  a covering,  Gr.)  A family  of  microscopic 
Cephalopoda,  in  which  the  cells  are  not  simple  ns 
in  the  other  families,  bat  are  subdivided  by  trans- 
verse septa  in  such  a way  that  a section  of  the 
shell  exhibits  a sort  of  trellis. 

Entomostomata,  en-tom-os-to-mn'ta,  t.  ( entomis , j 
an  incision,  and  stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.  in  reference 
to  the  notch  in  the  aperture.)  A name  given  by  ' 
Blainville  to  a family  of  Molluscs,  forming  the 
second  of  bis  order  Siphobrnnchuta. 

Entomostraca,  en-to-moa  tra-ka,  i.  (entoma,  in- 
sects, and  ostrakan,  a shell,  Gr.)  Shell-insects, 
a name  given  by  Latreille  and  others  to  a division 
of  the  Crustacea,  generally  inhabitants  of  fresh 
water.  It  includes  all  those  species  which  have  j 
the  body  covered  with  a thin  horny  integument  in 
the  form  of  a shelL 

Entomostragocs,  en-to-mos'tra-kns,  a.  Belong-  j 
itig  to  the  family  Entomostraca. 

Entomtza,  en-to  mi'xa,  s.  (entos,  within,  and  myzo , 

I suck,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  fhe 
family  Meliphagida,  or  Honey-auckere : Tribe, 
Tenuirostres. 

Entortilatiox,  en-tawr-tc-la'shon,  ».  (entortUle- 
ment,  Fr.)  A turning  into  a circle. 

Entosoabia. — See  Entozoa. 

Entostiiodon,  eo-tos-rto'don,  a.  (entos,  within, 
tho,  I put,  and  odous,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Moss-plants:  Order,  Bryacetc. 

Entobthymkxicm,  en-tos-tAi-me'ne-um,  s.  (entos, 
and  thyma , odour,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Moss-plants : 
Order,  Bryacese. 

Entoyer,  ang-to-yer,  t.  In  Heraldry,  a bordur* 
charged  with  things  without  life.  It  is  probably 
a corruption  of  en tour,  round  about. 

Entozoa,  en-to-zo'a,  s.  (entos,  within,  and  zoon,  an 
animal,  Gr.)  Cuvier’s  second  class  of  the  Radiata, 
including  those  worms  which  inhabit  the  int<»tinal  J 
canal,  Jcc.  of  animals.  The  class  is  divided  by 
Cnvier  into  two  orders — the  Neinatoidea,  and 
Parenchymata. — Which  see. 

Entozoic,  en-to- zo'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  en- 
tozoa. 

Entozoon,  en-to-zo'on,  b.  An  intestinal  worm. 

Entkail,  en-trale',  t>.  a,  ( intralcinre,  Jtal.)  To 
mingle;  to  interweave;  to  diversify. — Obsolete. 

Framed  of  wnnton  Ivy,  flow’rine  fair, 

Through  which  the  fragrant  eglantine  did  spread 

* Ilia  pricking  anna,  aiOuU'd  with  row*  red.— 

Spenser. 

Entrails,  en'travlz,  a.  (entraUles,  Fr.)  The  in- 
ternal parts  of  animal  bodies;  the  bowels;  the 
guts  or  intestines ; the  intemul  parts. 

Entrammrl,  eu  tram  mel,  v.a.  To  trammel;  to 
entangle. 

ENTRAMMKLLED,en-tnun'meld,a.  Curled;  frizzled.  I 
— Obsolete. 

• Entrance,  en 'trims,  «.  (m front,  Lat.)  The  act  of 

entering  into  a place;  the  power  of  entering;  the 
door,  gate,  passage,  or  avenue,  by  which  a place  ‘ 
may  be  entered ; commencement;  initiation;  be- 
ginning ; the  act  of  tuking  possession,  as  of  land, 
or  of  an  office ; the  act  of  entering  a ship  or  goods 
at  the  custom -houne;  the  taginning  of  anything.  I 

Entrance,  en-trans',  c.  «,  or  ».  (from  en,  tahold, 
and  (runs,  beyond,  Lat.)  To  put  in  a trance;  ! 
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to  withdraw  the  anul,  and  leave  the  body  !n  a 
kind  of  dead  sleep  or  insensibility ; to  make  in- 
sensible to  present  objects;  to  put  in  an  ecstasy; 
to  ravish  the  soul  with  delight  or  wonder. 

Entrap,  en-trap',  r.  a.  ( attraper % Fr.)  To  catch, 
as  in  a trap ; to  insnare ; to  catch  by  artifices ; to 
invulre  in  difficulties  or  distresses ; to  entangle ; 
to  catch  or  involve  in  contradiction. 

Entrbat,  en-trete',  v.  a (en,  and  trailer,  Fr.)  To 
ask  earnestly ; to  beseech ; to  petition  or  pray  with 
urgency ; to  supplicate ; to  solicit  prr ssingly ; to 
itnputnne ; to  prevail  on  by  prayer  or  solicitation; 
to  yield  to  entreaty;  to  treat  in  any  manner;  pro- 
perly, to  use  or  manage;  to  entertain;  to  amuse; 
— (obsolete  iu  the  last  two  senses;) 

My  lord,  I must  cntrt  'l  the  time  alone. 

God  shield  1 should  disturb  devotion. — Shake. 


to  receive; — (obsolete;) 

Herself  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entreat  — 

Spenaar. 

— v.  ».  to  make  an  earnest  potition  or  request ; to^  ( 
offer  a treaty  or  compact ; — (obsolete  ill  tbc  last 
sense;) 

Alexander  was  the  first  that  mt/culod  of  true  peace 
with  them.— 1 Hoe.  x.  47. 

to  treat ; to  diaCouree ; to  make  a petition. — Ob- 
solete. 

They  charged  me,  on  pain  of  perpetual  displeasure, 
neither  to  speak  of  him,  euUeut  for  him,  or  any  way 
' sustain  him. — Shake. 

! Esth  ratable,  en-tre'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  en- 
treated, or  is  soon  entreated. 

Entrkatance,  cn-tre'tans,  ».  Entreaty;  solicita- 
tion.— Obsolete. 

These  two  aUrMtanoe  made  they  mijrlit  be  henrl. 

Nor  was  their  just  petition  long  deny  d.— Fairfax. 

i Ektr  eater,  en-tre  tnr,  s.  One  who  makes  a peti- 
tion, or  asks  earnestly. 

Entreatful,  en-tre  te'fiil,  a.  Full  of  entreaty. 
Entreating ly,  en-tre'ting-le,  ad.  In  «n  entreat- 
ing manner. 

Entkeativb,  en-tre'tiv,  a.  Pleading;  treating. 
Enirbatt,  en-tre' te,  a.  Urgent  prayer;  earnest 
petition  ; pressing  solicitation ; supplication. 
Entree,  ang-trav,  $.  (French.)  Entry. 

Entremets,  ang-trem-ay.a.  (French.)  Small  plate* 
set  between  the  principal  dishes  at  table,  or  dainty 
dishes. 

Em  kepab,  ang  t rep- aw,  a.  (French.)  In  the  Ma- 
nege, a broken  pace,  which  ia  neither  walk  not 
trot,  but  somewhat  of  an  amble. 

Entrepot,  ang-trep-o.  t.  (French.)  In  Commerce, 
the  name  given  in  France,  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, to  a warehouse  or  other  place,  where  good.' 
brought  from  abroad  may  be  deposited. 

Entresol,  ang-trea-sol,  a.  In  Architecture,  a 
French  word  for  a floor  between  other  floors, 
l usually  consisting  of  a low  apartment  or  apart- 
ments, placed  above  the  first  floor. 

. Entrichoma,  en-tre-ko'ma,  ».  (Greek.)  The 
extreme  border  of  the  lashes  in  which  the  eyelids 
are  inserted. 

Entrick,  en-trik',  r.  a.  To  trick  ; to  deceive;  to 
, entangle. — Obsolete. 

You  that  love  most  oiiHciitA — CAuuoer. 
Entrochal,  en'tro-kal,  a.  Resembling  an  entro- 
| chite ; containing  entrochitcs. 

: Entrochite,  en'tro-kite,  *.  («n,  in,  and  trochot,  a 
| wheel,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  wheel-like  shape  of 


the  detached  joints  or  vertebra  of  the  column  and 
fingers,  Gr.)  A name  formerly  given  to  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  Crinoidians  which  occur  so  abun- 
dantly in  the  carixmiferous  limestone. 

Entropidm,  en-tro'pe-um,  ».  (entrope,  tnming 
round,  Gr.)  The  turning  in  of  the  eyelashes  and 
eyelid,  so  as  to  irritate  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

Entry,  en'tre,  $.  (entree,  Fr.)  The  passage  by 
which  persons  enter  a house  or  other  building; 
the  act  of  entering;  entrance;  ingress;  the  act 
of  committing  to  writing,  or  of  recording  in  a 
book;  tbe  exhibition  or  depositing  of  a ship’s 
papers  at  the  custom-house,  to  procure  license  to 
land  goods.  In  Law,  the  taking  possession  of 
lands  and  tenements  where  a person  has  title  of 
entry.  The  word  is  also  used  for  a writ  of  pos- 
session. 

Entune,  en-tune',  e.  a.  To  tone;  to  chant. 

Entwixb,  en-twine',  e.  a.  To  twfoe;  to  twist 
round. 

Entwinement,  en-twiue'ment,  a.  The  act  of 
twisting  round ; union;  conjunction. 

Entwxst,  en-twiat',  *.  a.  To  twist  or  wreath 
round. 

Entyposis,  en-te-po'eis,  t.  (Greek.)  The  glenoid 
cavity  of  tbe  scapula. 

Enuhilate,  e-na'be-late,  v.  a.  (e,  from,  and  nubi- 
lum,  a cloud,  Lat.)  To  clear  from  mist,  clouds, 
or  obscurity. 

Esubilols,  e-nu'bc-lus,  a.  Clear  from  fog,  mist, 
or  clouds. 

Enucleate,  e-nnTile-ate,  v.  a.  (enucleo,  Lat)  To 
clear  from  knots  or  lumps;  to  clear  from  intricacy; 
to  disentangle ; to  open  as  a nnclens ; to  explain ; 
to  clear  from  obscurity;  to  make  manifest. 

Enucleation,  e-nu-kle-a'shun,  t.  (enucleare,  to 
take  out  a kernel,  Lat)  The  extrication  of  a 
kernel  from  its  shell.  In  Surgery,  a mode  of 
extirpation  of  tumors,  through  a simple  incision  of 
the  skin,  by  cautions  isolation  with  the  finger  from 
the  surrounding  cellular  structure. 

Enumerate,  e-nu’me-rate,  r.  a.  ( enumero , Lat) 
To  count  or  tell,  number  by  number;  to  reckon 
or  mention  a number  of  things,  each  separately. 

Enumeration,  e-nn-rre-ra'shnn,  $.  ( enumeratio , 
Lat)  Tbe  act  of  counting  or  telling  a number, 
by  naming  each  particular;  an  account  of  a num- 
ber of  things,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  every 
particular  article.  In  Rhetoric,  a part  of  a peror- 
ation, in  which  the  orator,  collecting  the  scattered 
heads  of  what  has  been  delivered  throughout  the 
discourse,  makes  a brief  recapitulation  thereof. 

Enumkratiye,  e-ou'me-ray-tiv,  a.  Counting; 
reckoning  up. 

Enunciate,  e-nun'sbe-ate,  v.  a.  (entmeio,  Lat.) 
To  utter;  to  declare;  to  proclaim;  to  relate. 

Enunciation,  e-nun-she-a'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
uttering  or  pronouncing ; expression ; manner  of 
uiteranoe;  declaration;  open  proelamation ; pub- 
lic attestation ; intelligence ; information. 

Exunciattve,  e-nun'sho-a-tiv,  a.  Declarative; 
expressive. 

En  unci  ati  vely,  e-Dun'sho-a-tiv-le,  ad.  Declara- 
tively. 

Enumciatory,  e nun'she-a-tur-e,  a.  Containing 
utterance  or  Bound. 

Enuresis,  en-u-re'aes,  a.  (Greek.)  Incontinence 
of  urine. 

En  vassal,  en  vassal,  v.  a.  To  reduoe  to  vassal- 
age ; to  make  over  to  another  as  a slave. 
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Envelop,  ^ en-vel'up,  e.  a.  ( airtlopper , Fr.)  To 

Envelope,)  cover  by  wrapping  or  folding;  to 
inwrap;  to  surround  entirely;  to  cover  on  all 
sides;  to  hide;  to  invest  with  a covering;  to 
line ; to  cover  on  the  inside.  To  develop  the  sur- 
face of  a solid  is  to  find  the  envelopes  that  will 
cover  its  different  parts. 

Envelop,  > en've-iope,  or  ang-ve-lope,  s.  Awrap- 

Envelope,)  per;  an  inclosing  cover;  an  integu- 
ment. In  Fortification,  a work  of  earth,  in  form 
of  a parapet,  or  of  a small  rampart  with  a para- 
pet. In  Architecture,  the  covering  of  a portion  of 
the  surface  of  a solid  with  a thin  substance  or 
wrapper,  which  in  all  points  or  parts  cornea  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  such  surface. 

Envelopement,  en-vel'up-ment,  #.  A wrapping; 
an  enclosing  or  covering  on  all  sides. 

Envenom,  en-ren'um,  v.  a.  To  poison  ; to  taint 
or  impregnate  with  venom,  or  any  substance 
noxious  to  life;  to  taint  with  bitterness  or  malice; 
to  make  odious ; to  enrage ; to  exasperates. 

F.n  vermeil,  en-ver'meel,  v.  a.  (vermeil,  Fr.)  To 
dye  red. — Obsolete. 

Enviable,  en've-a-bl,  a.  That  may  excite  envy ; 
capable  of  awakening  ardent  desire  of  possession. 

Enviably,  en've-a-ble,  ad  In  an  enviable  man- 
ner. 

Envier,  en've-nr,  ».  One  who  envies  another. 

Envious,  en've-us,  t.  ( envieux , Fr.)  Feeling  or 
harbouring  envy ; repining  or  feeling  uneasiness  at 
a view  of  the  excellence,  prosperity,  or  happiness 
of  another;  disposed  to  deprecate  or  lessen  the 
character  or  qualities  of  another;  tinctured  with 
envy ; excited  or  directed  by  envy. 

Enviously,  en've-us-le,  ad  With  envy;  with 
malignity  excited  by  the  excellence  or  prosperity 
of  another. 

Environ,  en-vi'run,  p.  a.  (< envirormer , Fr.)  To 
surround;  to  encompass,  to  encircle;  to  involve; 
to  envelope ; to  besiege ; to  enclose ; to  invest. 

Environment,  en-vi'run-inent,  «.  Act  of  sur- 
rounding ; state  of  being  environed. 

Envikokne,  ang-ve-ron-nay,  a.  (French.)  In 
Heraldry,  surrounded  with  other  things. 

Environs,  en-vi'ronz,  ».  pL  The  parts  or  places 
which  surround  another  place,  or  lie  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, on  different  sides. 

Envoy,  en'voy,  #.  (mvoyl,  Fr.)  A person  deputed 
by  a prince  or  government  to  negotiate  a treaty, 
or  transact  other  business,  with  a foreign  prince  or 
government ; a common  messenger ; — (obsolete  in 
the  last  sense;) — (envoi,  Fr.)  formerly  a post- 
script sent  with  literary  compositions  to  enforce 
them. 

Tragical  tales  In  prose,  translated  by  Turbenvillc  In 

time  of  hit  troubles  out  of  sundrie  Italians,  with  the 

argument  and  to  each  tale. — Warton. 

Envotsihp,  en'voy -ship,  $.  The  office  of  an  en- 
voy. 

Envy,  en're,  v.  a.  ( envier , Fr.)  To  feel  uneasiness, 
mortification,  or  discontent,  at  the  sight  of  supe- 
rior excellence,  reputation,  or  happiness  enjoyed 
by  another;  to  repine  at  another's  prosperity;  to 
fret  or  grieve  one’s  self  at  the  real  or  supposed 
superiority  of  another,  and  to  hato  him  on  that 
account;  to  grudge;  to  withhold  maliciously ; — #. 
pain,  uneasiness,  mortification,  or  discontent  ex- 
cited by  the  sight  of  another’s  superiority  or  suc- 
cess, accompanied  with  some  degree  of  hatred  or 
malignity,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a desire  or 
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an  effort  to  depreciate  the  person,  and  with  plea- 
sure in  seeing  him  depressed. 

Enry  and  admiration  an  the  Scjlla  and  Cbarybdia  of  . 

author*.— Pope. 

Emulation  differs  from  envy,  in  not  being  accom-  J 
panied  with  hatred,  and  a desire  to  depress  a 
more  fortunate  person ; malice ; malignity ; public 
odium;  ill  repute;  invidiousness;  rivalry;  com- 
petition.— Seldom  used  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Ton  may  sec  the  parliament  of  women,  the  little 

enc ic*  of  them  to  one  another.— Drydem. 

Envying,  en've-ing,  #.  Mortification  experienced 
at  the  supposed  prosperity  and  huppiness  of  an- 
other; ill-will  at  others  on  account  of  some  sup- 
posed superiority. 

En wallowed,  en-wawllode,  a.  Being  wallowed, 
or  wallowing. 

Enwheel,  en-hweel',  r.  a.  To  encircle;  to  encom- 
pass.— Seldom  used. 

Hail  to  thee,  lady ! and  the  grace  of  heav'd. 

Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  ev’ry  hand 
Enu'heel  thee  round. — Shaks. 

Enwiden,  en-wi'dn,  r.  a.  To  make  wider.— Ob- 
solete. 

Enw'omb,  en-woom',  v.  a.  To  make  pregnant ; — 
(obsolete  in  the  foregoing  sense ;) 

Me  then  he  left  mwomb'd  of  this  child, 

This  luckless  child,  whom  thus  ye  see  with  blood.— 

«Vj  enter. 

to  boTy ; to  hide,  as  in  a gulf,  pit,  or  cavern. 

Enwrap.— See  Inwrap. 

Entrapment,  en-rap'ment,  a.  A covering;  a 
wrapper. 

Ekzootia,  en-zo-o'te-a,  t.  (enzoo/ie,  Fr.  from  en, 
in,  and  toon,  an  animal,  Gr.)  A term  applied  to 
those  diseases  which  simultaneously  stuck  the  | 
different  animals  of  a country. 

Eocene,  e'o-sene,  i.  (cot,  the  dawn,  and  kninoa,  j 
recent,  Gr.)  In  Geology,  a name  given  by  Lyell 
to  the  oldest  group  of  tertiary  strata,  from  its  con-  i 
taining  8J  per  cent,  of  existing  species,  whereas  ■ ! 
none  occur  in  older  formations,  and  they  become  1 
more  numerous  in  the  more  recent,  which  he  terms 
the  Miocene  and  Pliocene.  The  per  centage  in 
the  former  is  18,  in  the  older  Pliocene,  from  | 
85  to  60,  and,  in  the  newer,  from  90  to  95.  The 
strata  of  the  I>ondon  and  Paris  basins  are  Eocene 
deposits.  Dc shaves  enumerates  1238  species  of 
fossil  shells  as  belonging  to  the  Eocene  group,  42 
of  which  are  all  that  can  be  identified  with  living 
species. 

Eodorbrice,  e-o-dawr'brw,  #.  A very  ancient  Law 
term  for  housebreaking,  used  in  the  laws  of  King 
Alfred. — Leg.  Alfred,  c.  35.  ^ 

Eolian,  e-ole-an,)  a.  Pertaining  to  Asolia,  or 

Eolic,  e-oTik,  ) jEolis,  in  Aaia  Minor,  inha- 
bited by  Greeks. 

Eolidia,  e-o-lid'e-a,)  #.  A genus  of  small  ma- 

Eolis,  e-olis,  > fine  sings  or  snails,  with 
four  ten  taenia  above  and  two  at  the  side  of  the 
month ; allied  to  Doris,  or  Cavilina. 

Eolipile. — See  ASoliple. 

Eon,  e'on,  a.  (aion,  duration,  Gr.)  In  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  a virtne,  attribute,  or  perfection.  The 
Platon ists  represented  the  Deity  as  an  assemblage 
of  eon#.  The  Gnostics  considered  eon#  as  certain 
substantial  powers,  or  divine  natures,  emanating 
from  the  Supreme  Deity,  snd  performing  varioua 
parts  in  the  operations  of  the  universe. 

] EopSaltria,  e-op-sawl'tre-a,  #.  (eo#,  the  morning, 
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and  paalter,  a harper,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Austra- 
lian birds : Family,  Ampelide. 

Eobtre,  e' os- ter,  a.  In  Mythology,  a Saxon  god- 
dess, to  whom  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  month 
of  April,  called  the  month  of  Eostra — hence  the 
name  of  Easter,  which  was  retained  by  the  Saxons 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  by  applying 
it  to  the  festival  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Er,  ep,  ) (e/ri,  Greek.)  In  Composition,  an  affix 

Epi,  e'pe,)  usually  signifying  on  or  upon . 

Epacridace.e,  ep-a-kre-da'ae-e,  t.  A natural 
order  of  monopctaloua  Exogens,  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  Ericace®,  or  Heaths,  with  the  small- 
leaved genera  of  which  they  entirely  agree  in 
habit,  and  from  which  they  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable by  any  character,  except  that  their 
anthers  are  one-celled. 

Epacria,  ep'a-kris,  $.  (epi, upon, and  akroa, the  snm- 
mit,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  habitation  of  the  sj*eciea 
on  the  tops  of  hills.)  A genus  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  small  and  usually  glabrous  shrubs,  with 
axillary,  white,  or  purplish  Bowers,  generally  dis- 
posed in  leafy  spikes : Type  of  the  order  Epacri- 
dace®. 

Efact,  e'pakt,  a.  (epoFfcw,  additional,  Gr.)  In 
Chronology,  the  excess  of  the  solar  month  above 
the  lunar  synodical  month,  and  of  the  solar  year 
above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  synodical  months. 
The  excess  of  the  solar  year  above  the  lunar  is  1 1 
days;  or  the  epact  of  any  year  expresses  the 
number  of  days  from  the  last  new  moon  of  the 
old  year,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  present 
lunar  year,  to  the  1st  of  January.  On  the  first 
year  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the  epact  is  0, 
because  the  lunar  year  begins  with  the  solar.  On 
the  second,  the  lunar  year  has  begun  11  days 
before  the  solar  year,  therefore  the  ep8Ct  is  1 1. 

1 On  the  third,  it  has  begun  twice  1 1 before  the 
solar  year,  therefore  the  epact  is  22.  On  the 
fourth,  it  begins  three  times  1 1 days  sooner  than 
1 the  solar  year,  the  epact  would  therefore  be  88 ; 
but  30  days,  being  a synodical  month,  mnst  that 
▼ear  be  intercalated ; or  that  year  must  be  rec- 
koned to  consist  of  13  synodical  months,  and 
there  remain  3,  which  is  the  true  epact  of  the 
year ; and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  cycle,  adding 

1 1 to  the  epact  of  the  last  year,  and  always  re- 
jecting 30,  gives  the  epact  of  the  present  year. 
Thus,  to  adjust  the  lanar  year  to  the  solar,  through 
the  whole  of  19  years,  12  of  them  must  consist  of 

12  synodical  months  each,  and  7 of  18,  by  adding 
a month  of  80  days  to  every  year  when  the  epact 
would  exceed  30,  and  a month  of  29  days  to  the 
last  year  of  the  cycle,  which  makes  in  all  209 

i days,  19x11;  so  that  the  intercalary  or 

embolism al  years  in  this  cycle  are  4,  7,  10,  12, 

1 15,  18,  19.— A fit,  Port  Cyc. 

Epagoguk,  ep'a-gng,  $.  ( epagoge,  from  epogo,  I 
, induce,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  a figure  of  speech 
which  consists  in  demonstrating  universal  propo- 
1 sitions  by  particulars. 

E tallage,  e-pal-la'je,  9.  ( epaltageo , I grieve,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Composite  plants : Suborder,  Tubuli- 
flor*. 

Epalpatk,  e-pal'pate,  a.  Io  Entomology,  desti- 
tute of  palpi. 

Epaltes,  e-pal'tes,  t.  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflor®. 

Epavadiplobis,  e-pan-a-dip-lo'sia,  a.  (Greek.)  In 

Rhetoric,  a figure  of  speech,  when  the  sentence 
begins  and  ends  with  the  same  words. 

Epakados,  ep-a-na'doa,  $.  (Greek.)  Return  or 
inversion  ; a rhetorical  figure,  when  a sentence  or 
member  is  inverted,  or  repeated  backward — as, 

‘ Woe  to  them  who  call  good  evil  and  evil  * 
good.’ 

Epanalepbis,  rp-a-na-lep'sis,  $.  (Greek.)  Repe-  1 
tition ; a figure  in  rhetoric,  when  a sentence  euds 
with  the  same  word  with  which  it  begins. 

Epakorthobib,  ep-a*  nawr-Mo'sia,*.  (Greek.)  Con- 
nection ; a figure  of  rhetoric,  in  which  a speaker 
recalls  or  amends  what  he  has  said. 

Epanthoub,  e-pan'rtus,  a.  ( epi , and  anthos , a , 
flower,  Gr.)  Growing  upon  flowers,  as  some  j 
Fungi  do. 

Eparch,  ep'drk,  a.  ( eparchoa , Gr.)  In  Antiquity, 
the  governor  or  prefect  of  a province. 

Eparchy,  ep’dr-ke,  a.  ( eparchia , Gr.)  A province, 
prefecture,  or  territory,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  eparch  or  governor. 

Epaulk,  e-pawl',  a.  (French,  a shonlder.)  In  For- 
tification, the  shoulder  of  the  bastion,  or  the  angle 
made  by  the  face  and  flank. 

Epaulet,  ep'aw  let,  a.  (epaulette.  Fr.)  A shoulder- 
piece  ; an  ornamental  badge  worn  on  the  shoulder  * 
by  military  and  naval  officers.  In  the  British 
army,  a captain,  and  all  higher  officers,  wear  an 
epaulet  on  each  shoulder;  inferior  commissioned 
officers  wear  only  one.  In  Entomology,  the  piece  j 
which  envelopes  the  base  of  the  anterior  wing  of 
Hymenopterous  insects. 

Epaulment,  e-pawl'inent,  a.  (from  ejxtule,  a 1 
shoulder,  Fr.)  In  Fortification,  a sidework,  or 
work  to  cover  sidewise,  made  of  gabions,  fascines, 
or  bags  of  earth.  It  sometimes  denotes  a semi- 
bastion and  a square  orillon,  or  mass  of  earth, 
faced  and  lined  with  a wall,  designed  to  cover  the 
cannon  of  the  casemate. 

Epauxbsi8,  e-pawks-e'sis,  a.  (Greek,  increase.)  In 
Rhetoric,  a figure  which  senes  to  increase  the 
energy  of  the  discourse. 

EpecaCUANHA.— Sec  Ipecacuanha. 

Epeira,  e-pa'rx,  a.  (epebyot  I draw  towards,  Gr.)  j 
A genus  of  Spiders  of  the  order  Pulmonariaj  and 
family  Arancidos. 

Epknetic,  ep-e-net'ik,  a.  ( tpatnctikoa , Gr.)  Lau-  : 
datory;  bestowing  praise. 

Epenthesib,  e-pen 'the- sis,)  a.  ( epentheaia , Greek.) 

Epekthebt,  e-pen 'fte-se,  ) The  insertion  of  a 
letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a word,  as  oH- 
tuum  for  olitum. 

Epenthetic,  ep-en-l&et'ik,  o.  Inserted  in  the 
middle  of  a word. 

Eperqne,  e-pern',  I.  An  ornamental  stand  for  a 
large  glass  dish  with  branches. 

Eprrua,  e-per'u-a,  a.  (the  name  in  Gniana  of  the 
fruit : it  signifies  also  a sabre,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Leguminous  plants,  consisting  of  a tree  with  pin- 
nate leaves  and  red  flowers:  Suborder,  Cs&alpi- 
nie®. 

Epiia,  e'fa,  a.  (Hebrew.)  A Hebrew  measure  of 
three  pecks  and  three  pints,  or,  according  to  others,  j 
of  seven  gallons  and  four  pints. 

Ephebk,  e-feTje,  a.  A geuus  of  Lichens:  Tribe, 
Hymenothalame®. 

Ephedus,  efVbus,  a.  ( epheboa , Gr.)  A name  given 
anciently  to  the  Athenian  youths  after  they  had 
attained  their  eighteenth  year.  The  state  of  . 
ephebeia  lasted  two  years,  after  which  the^  were  j 
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considered  as  men,  and  admitted  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizens.  The  place  io  which  the  ephcbi 
l exercised  was  called  the  Epheba*um. 

Ephedra,  ef-e'dra,  a.  (Greek  name  of  the  Equisi- 
tum,  which  the  genus  closely  resembles.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Gnetace*. 

I Ephrlis,  ef-e'lis,  a.  (epi,  and  Won,  the  sun,  Gr.) 
Son-burning,  a disorder  arising  from  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Ephemera,  e-fern'e-ra,  a.  (fphemeros,  living  for  a 
day.  Gr.  from  their  being  very  short-lived  in  the 
perfect  state.)  A genus  of  Neuropterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Snbulkomes  of  Latreille. 
They  have  long  soft  tapering  bodies,  terminating 
in  two  or  three  long  seta:.  In  the  larva  state  they 
live  under  water  for  years,  but  in  the  winged  form 
they  die  in  a few  hours.  They  appear  often  in 
myriads  during  fine  summer  evenings  by  the 
water- side,  and  spend  there  the  brief  period  of  their 
new  and  last  stage  of  existence,  flitting  about  and 
balancing  themselves  in  the  manner  of  gndflies. 
In  Pathology,  a fever  which  lasts  for  one  day. 

Ephemeral,  e-fem 'e-rat,)  a.  Diurnal;  beginning 

Ephkmeric,  e-fem'e-rik, ) and  ending  in  a day; 
continuing  or  existing  one  day  only ; short-lived ; 
existing  or  continuing  for  a short  time  only. 

Ephbmkrans,  e-fem'e-rans,  ) «.  A family  of 

Epiiemkrin.e.  ef-e-mer'e-ne,  j Neuropterous  in- 
serts, of  which  the  gcuus  Ephemera  is  the 
type. 

Ephkmeris,  e-fera'e-ris,  pi  Ephemerides,  a. 
(Greek.)  A journal  or  account  of  daily  transac- 
tions; a diary.  In  Astronomy,  an  account  of  the 
daily  state  or  positions  of  the  planets  or  heavenly 
orbs ; a table  or  collection  of  tables,  exhibiting  the 
places  of  the  planets  every  day  at  noon.  In 
Literature,  a collective  name  for  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and  all  kinds  of  periodical  literature. 

Ephkmeribt,  e-fem 'e-rist,  t.  One  who  studies  the  j 
daily  motions  and  positions  of  the  planets ; an  as- 
trologer. 

Ephemkron  Worm,  e-fem 'e-run  wurm,  a.  A worm 
that  lives  one  day  only. 

Epmemeropyra,  e-fem-e-rop'e-ra,  ».  (ephemera*, 
and  pyr,  fever,  Gr.)  A fever  which  lasts  only  one 
I day. 

Era  km  KROU8,  e-fem  Vrus,  a.  Beginning  and  end- 
i ing  in  a day. 

i Ephesian,  e-fe'shan,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ephesus, 
in  Asia  Minor; — t.  a native  of  Ephesus. 

, Ephesians,  c-fe'zhnns,  a.  The  name  of  a book  of 
the  New  Testament,  being  PanTs  Epistle  to  the 
Cbnrch  at  Ephesus. 

Ephetje,  eT e-te,  i.  ( ephetai,  Gr.)  The  name  of 
certain  judges  at  Athens,  who  tried  cases  of  homi- 
cide, They  were  fifty-one  in  number,  had  to  he 
at  least  fifty  years  of  age,  a id  were  selected  from 
t noble  families. 

Em ialtes,  ef-e-al'tes,  s.  (Greek.)  Nightmare. 

Ephippiorh YNCiiiUM,  e-fip-e-o-ring'ke-um,  a. 

( ephippios , equestrian,  or  on  a horse,  and  rhynchox,  a 
snout,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Cypo- 
raceie. 

Ephippiom,  e-fip'e-tim,  t.  ( ephippion , from  ephip- 
pios,  on  a horse,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  a term  ap- 

flied  to  the  Sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
n Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Notacantha.  In  Botany,  a genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Orcbidaceae. 

, Eriiirpua,  e-fip'pus,  t.  A genus  of  fishes,  in  which 


the  superior  profile  is  much  more  arched  than  the 
inferior;  the  profile  obtuse;  dorsal  fins  two,  the 
first  naked ; pectorals  small,  not  larger  than  the 
vcntrals;  caudal  fin  truncate:  Family,  Chsto- 
donidm. 

Epiiod,  ef od,  i.  (Hebrew.)  An  ornamental  gar-  I 
meut  worn  by  the  Jewish  priests : that  worn  by 
the  high  priest,  according  to  Calmet,  was  richly 
composed  of  gold,  blue,  and  purple  crimson,  and 
twisted  cotton;  and  npoti  the  part  which  came 
over  his  shoulders  were  two  large  precious  stones, 
upon  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  six  names  being  on 
each.  The  ephods  worn  by  the  ordinary  priests 
were  of  fine  linen. 

Ephoraltt,  efor-al-te,  *.  The  office,  or  term  of 
offioe,  of  an  epbor. 

EriiORi,  ef or-i,  s.  ( ephorot,  Gr.)  The  name  of  a 
body  of  Spartan  magistrates  who  possessed  very  | 
great  privileges;  they  were  chosen  annually,  and 
every  Spartan  was  eligible  to  the  office,  without 
regard  to  age  or  wealth ; — ting.  Epbor. 

Epialtus,  ep-e-al'tus,  t.  (epi,  and  ala,  the  sea,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  decapod  Crustaceans:  Tribe,  Maud*?. 

Epi  rl  km  a,  ep-e-ble'ma, ».  (Greek,  an  ornament.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Orchidaces. 

Epidolus,  e-pib'u-lus,  s.  ( epibouUa,  insidious, 
Gr.  ?)  A genus  of  fishes,  with  long  cutting  teeth 
at  the  tip  of  each  jaw,  and  smaller  ones  on  the 
sides ; scales  large,  and  oovering  the  base  of  the 
anal  and  caudal  fins;  lateral  line  interrupted; 
mouth  excessively  protractile,  and  tubular  when 
protruded:  Family,  Chictodonidc. 

Epic,  ep'ik,  a.  (epieut,  Lat.)  Narrative ; contain-  j 
ing  narration ; rehearsing.  An  epic  poem,  other- 
wise termed  heroic,  is  a poem  which  narrates  a 
story,  real  or  fictitious,  or  both,  representing,  in 
an  elevated  style,  some  signal  action  or  scries  of 
actions  and  events,  usually  the  achievements  of 
some  distinguished  hero,  and  intended  to  form  the 
morals  and  affect  the  mind  with  the  love  of  virtue; 

— $.  an  epic  poem. 

Epicampes,  ep-e-kam'pis, ».  (epikampea,  bent,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Graminacea*. 

EpiCarIDKB,  ep-e-kdr'e-dea,  a.  (epi,  and  karia,  a 
crustacean,  Gr.)  A n.ime  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
section,  and  by  Latreille  to  a family,  of  the  Iso- 
poda,  which  remain  fixed  to  the  trunk  of  certain 
shrimps. 

Epicahp,  ep'e-kdrp,  a.  (epi,  and  karpoa,  fruit,  Gr.)  1 
In  Botany,  the  outer  skin  of  fruits — the  fleshy 
part  is  called  the  aarcvcorp,  and  the  stone  the 
endocarp. 

Epicarpocs,  ep-e-kdr'pus,  a.  (epecarpti,  Fr.  from 
epi,  and  karpoa , fruit,  Gr.)  An  epithet  applied 
by  Gleditch  to  flowers  and  stamens  when  superior 
or  borne  by  the  fruit. 

EriCARPURUS,  ep-e-kdrp'u-rua,  a.  (epi,  karpoa,  and 
oura,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Moracese. 

Epicauma. — See  Encanma. 

Epicf.de,  ep'e-sede,  1.  ( epikedioa,  Gr.)  A funeral 
song  or  discourse. 

Er ickdi al,  ep-e-se'de-al,  > a.  Elegiac , mourn  - 
Eficedian,  ep-e-se'do-an,  f fuL 

Epicedivm,  ep-e-se'dc-um,  a.  (epikediort,  Gr.)  In 
Antiquity,  a funeral  song  or  copy  of  verses  in 
praise  of  a person  deceased. 

Epicene,  ep;e-sene,  #.  (epikoinoa,  common,  Gr.) 
In  Grammar,  a word  used  to  express  the  common 
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grader  of  nouns,  os  hie  ct  hoc  parent ; a parent, 
father  or  mother. 

Etickhastic,  ep-e-se-raa'tik,  a.  In  Medicine,  de- 
mulcent ; soothing ; trading  to  diminu  j>  the  acri- 
mony of  the  humours. 

EriCHARls,  ep  e-ka'ris,  t.  ( ejnehari beautiful,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  beautiful  tall  trees 
— natives  of  Java : Order,  Meliaceoc. 

Epichordi8,  cp-e-kawr  dis,  *•  (Greek,  from  epi, 
upon,  and  ckorde,  the  gnt.)  The  Mesentery. 

Epic  non  ion,  ep-e-ko're-un,  a.  (epi,  and  chorion, 
the  akin,  Gr.)  A term  anciently  given  to  the 
epidermis,  and  lately,  by  Chausaier,  to  the  decidu- 
ous membrane  of  the  foetus.  • 

Epichobosis,  ep-e-ko-ro'sis,  t.  A term  given  by 
Mason  Good  to  the  macul*  of  the  akin. 

Epiclinous,  ep-e-klin'us,  a.  ( epicline , Ft.  from  epi , 
and  Mine,  a bed,  Gr.)  An  epithet  applied  by 
Mirabel  to  a nectarine  of  a flower,  w hen  it  is  placed 
upon  the  receptacle. 

Epicocccm,  ep-e-kokTcum,  t.  (rjti,  and  kokkos,  a 
kernel,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi:  Tribe,  Hypbo- 
mycetea. 

Epicolic,  cp-e-koPJc.  a.  That  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  abdomen  which  lies  over  the  colon.  It  has 
been  called  the  epicolic  region. 

; Epicondyi.us,  ep-e-kon'de-lus,  a.  (epicondyk,  Ft. 

from  epi,  and  ixmdylos,  the  condyle,  Gr.)  A name 
i given  by  Chaussier  to  an  eminence  on  the  outer 

side  of  the  cubital  extremity  of  the  humerus.  It 
affords  attachment  to  the  exterior  lateral  ligament 
of  the  humero-cubital  articulation,  and  to  a strong 
tendon' into  which  several  muscles  of  the  posterior 
j region  of  the  fore-arm  are  inserted. 

Epicorollatk,  ep-e-kor'ol-late,  a.  Having  an 
epigynous  corolla. 

Epicokollia,  ep-e-ko-rol'le-a,  t.  A name  given 
by  Jussieu  to  two  classes  of  plants,  comprehending 
such  as  have  an  epigynous  corolla. 

Epicranial,  ep-e-kra'ne-al,  n.  An  epithet  applied 
to  parts  situated  on  the  skull  or  cranium. 

1 EpiCRANiTE8,ep-e-kra'ne-tes,s.  (epiiramo,  I finish, 

| Gr.)  In  ancient  Architecture,  a name  given  by 

the  Greeks  to  the  tiles  forming  the  cvma  or  upper 
member  of  the  cornice  of  their  temples. 

Epicrankm,  ep-e-kmi.e-um,  a.  (^ri,  and  Jcranion, 
the  cranium,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  a term  usually 
applied  to  the  occipito-frontales  muscle,  and  by 
Gume  writers  to  the  skin  of  the  bead,  and  by  others 
to  the  whole  of  the  soft  parts  which  form  the 
| scalp. 

Epic  basis,  eo-e-kra'ab,  t.  ( epi,  and  keraiwywi,  I 
temper,  Gr.)  The  cure  of  diseases  by  soothing 
; | and  demulcent  remedies ; also,  according  to 

Hooker,  a critical  evacuation  of  bad  humours  from 
the  body. 

Epicrianthes,  ep-e-kre-an'tAis,  a.  (epilcranon,  a 
crest,  and  anihot,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Orchidace®. 

Epictenicm,  ep-ik-teWum,  #.  {epi,  and  kteis,  the 
pubes,  Gr.)  The  parts  above  and  about  the  pubes. 

! Epicteti an,  ep-ik-te'shan,  o.  Relating  to  Epic- 
tetus, tbs  Grecian  writer. 

Epiccre,  ep'e-kure,  a.  (epicurvs,  Lat)  A follower 
of  Epicurus;  a man  devoted  to  sensual  enjoy- 
ments ; one  who  indulges  in  the  luxuries  of  the 
table. 

Epicurean,  ep-e-ku-re'an,  a.  (epievrtus,  Lat») 
Pertaining  to  Epicurus ; luxurious;  given  to  lux- 
ury j contributing  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table 

a.  a follower  of  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  a Grecian 
philosopher  who  lived  from  337  to  370  B.C.,  and 
taught  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life  at  Athens.  | 
In  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  search  after  truth  is  ' 
proceeded  in  only  by  means  of  tbe  senses,  which  , 
are  considered  an  infallible  rule  of  troth,  and 
termed  the  first  natoral  light  of  mankind  j atoms, 
space,  and  gravity  are  laid  down  as  tbe  first  prin- 
ciples of  all  things.  The  existence  of  a God  is 
not  denied,  but  it  is  considered  as  beneath  his 
notice  to  interest  himself  in  human  affairs.  The 
supreme  good  of  man  is  considered  to  consist  in 
pleasure,  by  which  the  highest  tranquillity,  not  the 
indulgence  of  lustful  desires,  and  the  perfect  health 
of  the  body  were  understood.  In  the  grosser 
sense,  Epicureanism  consists  in  the  indulgence  of 
bodily  gratification  and  debauchery. 

Epicureanism,  ep-e-ku're-an-ism,  t.  Attachment 
to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

Epicurism,  ep'e-ku-rum,  a.  Luxury;  sensual  en- 
joyments; indulgence  in  gross  pleasure ; voluptu- 
ousness ; the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

EplCURlZB,  ep'e-kti-rize,  v.  n.  To  feed  or  indulge 
like  an  epicure;  to  riot;  to  feast;  to  profess  the 
doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

EriCYCLE,  ep'e-si-kl,  t.  ( epi,  and  kyklos , a circle, 
Gr.)  In  the  ancient  astronomical  systems,  a little 
circle  whose  centra  is  in  the  circumference  of  a 
greater  circle. 

Epicycloid,  ep-e-si'kloyd,  t.  In  Geometry,  a 
curve  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  periphery 
of  a circle  along  the  convex  or  concave  side  of  the 
periphery  of  another  circle. 

Epicycloidal,  ep-e-ai-kloy'dal,  <s.  Pertaining  to 
the  epicycloid.  Epicycloidal  wheel,  a method  of  j 
converting  circular  into  alternate  motion  by  means 
of  two  wheels,  the  larger  of  which  b toothed  on  i 
the  inner  side,  and  firmly  fixed  to  a framework. 
Tbe  smaller  wheel  b exactly  half  the  diameter  oi 
the  other,  and  revolves  about  its  oentre.  While 
thb  revolution  of  the  smaller  wheel  is  taking  pbee, 
any  point  whatever  on  its  circumference  will  de- 
scribe s straight  line,  or  will  pass  and  repays 
through  a diameter  of  the  circle  once  during  each  j 
revolution;  and  thus  a put  on  or  a rod,  or  othei 
reciprocating  part,  may  he  attached  to  any  point 
on  the  circumference  of  tbe  smaller  wheel. — Die. 
of  Aril  and  Sciences. 

Epicykma,  ep-e-*i-e'ma,^  s.  (epi,  and  kyo,  I con- 

Epicykms,  ep-e-«-e'sb,  j ceive,  Gr.)  buperfoe-  ; 
tation. 

Epidkmia,  ep-e-de'me-a,)  t.  (epi.  and  demos,  the 

Epidemic,  ep-e-demlk,  ) people,  Gr.)  A disease 
arising  from  a general  cause,  and  affecting  many 
people  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  district. 
Epidemics  are  ordinarily  dependent  on  the  condi- 
tion cf  the  atmosphere  or  food. 

Epidemic,  ep-e-dem'ik,  ) a.  (epi,  and  demo*, 

Epidemical,  ep-e-dcm'c-kal, ) the  people,  Gr.) 
Common  to  many  people;  generally  prevailing; 
affecting  great  numbers. 

Epidkndrcm,  ep-e-den  drum,  a.  (epi,  and  dendrrm, 
a tree,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Orcbi- 
daceae. 

Epidermic,  ep-e-der'mik,  > a.  Pertaining 

Epidekmical,  ep-e-der'me-kal,  ) to  the  cuticle; 
covering  the  skin. 

Epidermis,  ep-e-der'mb,  $.  (epi,  and  derma , the 
skin,  Gr.)  The  delicate  and  transparent  mem- 
brane which  invests  the  whole  surface  of  tbe  skin. 
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It  is  destitute  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  In 
Zoology,  the  thin  pellicle  which  covers  the  exterior 
of  plants  and  shells. 

Epididymis,  ep-e-did'e-mis,  a.  (epi,  and  didymos, 
the  testes,  Gr.)  The  small  oblong  vermiform  body 
which  is  situated  on  the  superior  border  of  the 
testes.  It  consists  of  a tube  of  great  length,  which 
receives  all  the  semniferous  trunks,  and  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  rat  deferent. 

Epidotb,  ep'e-dote,  t.  (epidtws,  addition,  Gr.  from 
an  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  crystal.)  A mine- 
ral. The  primary  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism,  variously  terminated,  and  striated  longi- 
tudinally; the  colour  is  of  various  shades  of  green, 
greenish-grey,  brownish-yellow,  and  blackish-red. 
It  consists  of  silica,  37 ; alumina,  21 ; lime,  16; 
oxide  of  iron,  24  ; oxide  of  manganese,  1.5. 

Efidotic,  ep-e-dot'ik,  a.  Relating  to  epidote,  or 
containing  it. 

Epidromia,  ep-e-dro'me-a,  *.  («pi,  and  dromatos, 
running,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  the  afflux  of  hu- 
mours, and  particularly  of  conjestion  of  blood,  to 
any  part  of  the  body. 

Epigxa,  ep-e-ge'a,  s.  (qpi,  and  ^nia,  the  earth,  Gr. 
in  allosion  to  the  plant  creeping  on  the  ground.) 
A genus  of  plsnts : Order,  Ericaceae. 

EriOwKorii,  ep-e-je'us,  a.  (epi,  and  gain,  the  earth, 
Gr.)  In  Botany,  growing  close  on  the  earth. 

Epigastralgia,  ep-e-gas-tral'je-a,  s.  (epigastric*, 
the  epigastrium,  and  algo*,  pain,  Gr.)  Pain  in 
the  epigastric  region. 

Epigastric,  ep-e-ga»'trik,  a.  (epigastrion,  the  upper 
part  of  the  belly,  Gr.)  Pertaining  to  the  npper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen. 

EplGASTHlUM,cp-e-gas'tre-um,  s.  (epigastrion,  from 
epi,  and  gatler,  the  belly  or  stomach,  Gr.)  In 
Anatomy,  the  superior  part  of  the  abdominal  region. 

Epigastrocele,  ep- e-gas- tro-se 1e,  s.  ( epigastrion, 
and  tele,  a hernial  tumor,  Gr.)  Hernia  in  the 
epigastric  region. 

Epigignomkna,  ep-e-je-no-me'na,  t.  (epigignomai, 
I succeed  to,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  symptoms  which 
supervene  in  the  progress  of  a disen-  *.  and  are 
attributable  to  some  error  committed  by  the  pa- 
tient or  his  attendants. 

Epiglottic,  ep-e-glot'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
epiglottis. 

Epiglottis,  ep-e-glot'tis,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Anatomy, 
a thin,  flexible,  elastic  cartilage  of  the  larynx  above 
the  glottis.  It  is  fixed  by  its  lesser  and  lower 
extremity  to  the  superior  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  nnd  base  of  the  tongue,  and  covers  the 
rinui  glottidi t,  so  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
food  into  that  tube  during  the  act  of  swallowing. 

Epigoni,  e-pig'o-ne,  s.  (epi,  in  the  sense  of  after, 
and  gigmnnai,  I am  born,  Gr.)  The  collective 
appellation  given  to  the  seven  Grecian  princes, 
who  conducted  the  first  war  again t Thebes  without 


Epigram,  ep'e-gram,  s.  (epigramma,  an  inscription, 
Gr.)  A short  poem  treating  only  of  one  thing, 
and  ending  with  some  lively,  ingenious,  and  na- 
tural thought.  Epigrams  were  originally  inscrip- 
tions on  tombs,  statues,  temples,  triumphal  arches, 
4c 

Epigrammatic,  ep-e-gTam  mat'ik,  > e.Writ- 

EriORAMMATlCAL,  ep-e-grum-mat'e-kal,  j ing  epi- 
grams; dealing  in  epigrams;  suitable  to  epigrams; 
belong'ng  to  epigrams;  like  an  epigram ; concise; 
pointed;  poignaut. 
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Epigrammatist,  cp-e-gmm'ma-tist,  a.  One  who 
composes  epigrams,  or  deals  in  them. 
i Epigraph,  ep’e-grnf,  *.  ( epi,  and  graphe,  a writing, 
Gr.)  Among  Antiquaries,  an  inscription  on  a 
building,  pointing  out  lh«  time  of  its  erection,  the 
builders,  its  uses,  &c. 

EriGTNAHTncs,  ep-e-je-nan'tAos,  s.  (epi,  gyne.  a 
female,  and  anttos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A geuus  of 
aquatic  plants:  Order,  Naiadacwe. 

Epiotkous,  e-py'e-nus,  a.  (epi,  and  gyne,  a female 
or,  in  botany,  a pistil,  Gr.)  Having  the  stamens 
growing  to  tbe  side  of  either  the  calyx  or  corolla, 
with  an  ovary  inferior  or  nearly  so. 

Epilepmi,  ep'e-lep-ia,  s.  (epi,  and  lepit,  a scale,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Composite  plants : Suborder,  Tobuli- 
flone. 

Epilepsy,  ep'e-lep-ae,  t.  (epeleptit,  from  epilam- 
bana,  1 seize  upon,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  the  fall- 
ing sickness,  a disease  connected  with  cerebral  or 
cerebro- spinal  origin,  and  attended  with  extreme 
convulsions. 

Epileptic,  ep-e-lep'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  tbe  falling 
sickness;  affected  with  epilepsy;  consisting  of 
epilepsy; — «.  one  affected  with  epilepsy;  a medi- 
ans useful  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy. 

Epileptic  A L,  ep-e-lep'te-kal,  a.  Convulsed;  dis- 
eased by  epilepsy. 

Epi  LODI  PM,  ep-e-lolte-um,  a.  (epi,  and  labos,  a pod, 
Gr.  from  the  flower  being  seated  as  it  were  on  the 
top  of  tbe  pod.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
herbs  with  axillary  flowers,  purple,  rose,  or  flesh- 
coloured,  rarely  yellow  : Order,  Onagraoeae. 

Epilog  ism,  ep'e-lo-jizm,  s.  (epilogitmot,  Gr.)  Com- 
putation ; enumeration. 

Epi  logistic,  ep-e-lo-jis'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  epi- 
logue ; of  tbe  nature  of  an  epilogue. 

Epilogi  r,  ep'e-loge,  t.  ( epilogue , Lat.)  In  Oratory, 
a conclusion ; the  closing  part  of  a discourse,  in 
which  the  principal  matters  arc  recapitulated.  In 
the  Drama,  a speech  or  poem  addressed  to  the 
spectators  by  one  of  tbe  actors,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  play. 

Kpiloguisk,  ep'e-lo-gixe,|  r.  n.  To  pronounce  sn 

Epilogisk,  e-pil'o-jixe,  ) epilogue. 

Epilooltae,  ep'e-lo-gizc,  r.  a.  To  add  to  in  the 
manner  of  an  epilogue. 

Epimachvr,  ep-e-ma  kns,  *.  (tpimachns,  exposed 
to  assault,  Gr.)  A genus  ot  birds,  belonging  to 
the  Promeropidjp,  or  Hoopoes ; Family,  Trochi- 
lidic. 

Epimkdium,  ep-e-me'de-nm,  s.  (epi,  upon,  Gr.  and 
Media , said  to  grow  in  Media.)  Barren- wort,  a 
genus  of  plants  : Order,  Berberidaces*. 

Epimethkus,  ep-e-me'/Ae-ns,  t.  In  Mythology,  the 
son  of  Japetus  and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oeeanides, 
who  inconsiderately  married  Pandora,  by  whom  he 
had  Pyrrho,  the  wife  of  Deucalion.  He  had  the 
enrioeity  to  open  the  box  which  Pandora  had 
brought  with  her,  and  from  thence  issued  a train 
of  evils,  which,  from  that  moment,  never  ceased 
to  afflict  the  tinman  race.  Hope  was  the  only 
thing  thst  remained  at  tbe  1'ottom  of  the  box, 
and  it  alone  continues  to  comfort  mankind  under 
misfortune, — so  runs  the  fable. 

Epimone,  ep'e  mo-ne,  t.  (Greek.)  In  Rhetoric,  a 
figure  of  speech  by  which  one  thing  is  magnified 
1 shove  measure. 

EpiKEPHILVfl, ep-e  nef e-lus ,s.(ejnnephelo*,  cloudy, 
j Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : Family,  Perridw. 

Epir YCTI8,  ep  e-nik'lia,  t.  ( epi,  slid  wyx,  night,  Gr.) 
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A fugaceous  kind  of  rash,  which  consists  of  vesi- 
cles rising  daring  the  night,  and  disappearing  in 
the  morning.  The  word  is  also  written  Kpinyc- 
| tide*, 

Etipactu,  ep-e-pak'tis,  t.  (epipaitu,  the  name  of 
a species  of  Hellibore,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Orchidacesa. 

Efiparoxysmus,  ep-e-pa-rok-«ia'mns,  a.  (epi,  and 
i ptvroxymot,  a paroxysm,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  an 
exacerbation  of  disease,  soperadded  or  almost  im- 
mediately following  the  preceding  paroxysm,  as 
when  febrile  paroxy  am  occurs  with  unusual  fre- 
quency. 

• Epipabtic,  ep-e-pas'tik,  a.  (epi,  and  ipao,  I draw, 
Gr.)  In  Muteria  Medics,  an  epithet  given  to 
remedies,  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  as  in 
tlie  application  of  cantbarides  or  mustard,  produce 
separation  of  the  epidermis,  and  effusion  of  lymph. 

Epipkdomp.TRY,  ep-c-pc-dom'e-tre,  #.  (epi,  pout,  a 
foot,  and  mefron,  a measure,  Gr.)  The  mensura- 
tion of  figures  standing  on  the  same  base. 

Epipetalocs,  ep-e-pet  a-lus,  a.  (epi,  and  petalon, 
a petal,  Gr.)  An  epithet  applied  in  Botany  to 
any  organ  of  a plant  which  is  seated  upon,  or  in- 
serted into,  the  corolla  or  petal,  aa  the  stamens  of 
Labiate  plants  are. 

Epiphany,  c-pifa-ne,  t.  (epiphaneia,  Gr.)  A 
Christum  festival,  celebrated  on  the  sixth  day  of 
January,  and  the  twelfth  after  Christmas,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  appearance  of  oar  Saviour  to 
the  Magi  or  philosophers  of  the  east,  who  came 
to  adore  him  and  bniig  presents. 

| Ei'iriiMjL'H,  ep-e-fe'gua,  ».  (epi,  and  phegot,  beach, 
Gr.  the  plant  being  parasitical  on  the  roots  of 
beeches.)  American  Ik-cch-drops,  a genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Orobanchaoea?. 

Efipiienomkn,  op-e-fe-notn'e-non,  #.  (epi,  and 
phainomai,  I appear  suddenly,  Gr.)  In  Pathology, 
a terra  applied  to  the  symptoms  which  occur  un- 
expectedly in  a disease,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  not  requisite  to  determine  its  character. 

Epiphonem,  e-pifo-nem,  ) ».  (> epiphonema , ex- 

Epifhokema,  cp-e-fo-ne'ma,)  damation,  Gr.)  In 
Oratory,  an  exdamation  ; a vehement  utterance  of 
the  voice  to  express  strong  passion,  in  a sentence 
not  closely  connected  with  the  general  strain  of 
the  discourse,  as  1 Oh,  crud  fate ! Oh,  just  retribu- 
tion P 

Epiphora,  e-pifo-ra,  t.  (Greek.)  In  Rhetoric,  a 
figure  of  speech  in  which  the  orator  inveighs 
vehemently.  In  Logic,  a condusion  or  consequence 
drawn  from  the  assumption  in  a syllogism.  In 
Medicine,  an  impetuous  flux  of  the  humours ; the 
watery  eye ; a superabundant  secretion  of  tears. 

Epiphragma,  ep-e-fVag'ma,  s.  (epi,  and  fragma,  a 
partition,  Gr.)  A transverse  membrano  attached 
to  the  peristome  of  some  mosses,  as  in  Polytrichium. 

Epipijtllospermoes,  ep'e-fil-o-sperm'ua,  a.  (epi, 
phyllon,  a leaf,  aud  tperma , a seed,  Gr.)  In  Bo- 
tany, an  epithet  applied  to  such  plants  as  hear  their 
organs  of  reproduction  on  the  back  of  tho  leaves, 
as  in  the  Polypodium  and  other  ferns. 

Epipiiyllocs,  ep'e-fil-us,  a.  (epi,  andphyllon,  Gr.) 
An  epithet  applied  in  botany  to  plants,  or  parts 
of  plants,  when  inserted  upon  the  leaf.  The  cpi- 
phylknu  fungi  are  those  which  vegetate  on  the  leaves 

i of  other  plants. 

■ Epiphyllum,  ep-e-fil'um,  I.  (epi,  and  phyUon , a 

1 leaf,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  flowers  rising  from 
the  flat  branches,  which  appear  like  leaves.)  A 
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genus  of  plants,  with  flowers  usually  large  and 
showy,  and  often  extremely  beautiful : Order, 
Cac  tacos. 

Epiphysis,  o-piT e-sis,  t.  (epi,  and phye,  I grow,  Gr.) 
In  Anatomy,  an  excrescence  separated  from  tho 
body  of  a bone  by  intervening  cartilage,  wluch 
characterizes  all  the  long  bones  and  many  others 
in  early  years,  but  disappears  in  age,  when  epiphy- 
tic is  converted  into  a process. 

Epiphytal,  epVfe-tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  epi- 
phyte. 

Epiphyte,  epVfite,  «.  (epi,  and  phyfan,  a plant, 
Gr.)  A plant  which  grows  on  other  plants, 
as  many  of  the  Fungi  do,  from  which  they  are 
termed  Epiphytal,  by  certain  botanists. 
Epiplerosis,  e-pip-le-ro'sis,  «.  (qnpleroo,  I over- 
fill, Gr.)  In  Pathology,  overfilling ; extensive  dis- 
tension, as  of  the  veins  or  arteries  with  blood. 
Epiploce,)  e-pip'lo-se,  *.  (epiploJte,  Gr.)  A figure 
EPIPLOCY,)  in  Rhetoric,  by  which  one  aggravation 
or  striking  circumstance  is  added  in  due  gradation 
to  another ; as,  1 He  not  only  spared  his  enemies, 
bnt  continued  them  in  his  employment:  not  only 
continued  them,  but  advanced  them.’ 

Epiplocble,  o-pip-lo-sele,  r.  (epiploon,  the  omen- 
tum, and  kele,  a hernial  tumor,  Gr.)  Hernia  of 
the  omentum. 

EnrLOlc,  e-piplo-ik,  a.  (epiploon,  Gr.)  Relating 
to  the  caul  or  omentum. 

Epiploon,  e-piploon,  s.  (Greek,  from  the  verb  pleo, 

I float)  The  omentum  or  caul,  so  called  from  its 
floating  on  the  intestines.  It  passes  from  the 
diaphragm,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen,  invests  both 
surfaces  of  the  stomach,  and  descending  beyond 
the  curvature  of  that  organ,  in  front  of  the  packet 
of  small  intestine,  is  reflected  upward  to  the  arch 
of  the  colon. 

Note.— The  following:  combinations  of  epiploon,  omen- 
tum, with  k-ytUt.  the  bladder ; otchr.  the  scrotum ; keU, 
hernia  ; ta-Aton,  the  ischium  • merot,  the  thigh  ; and  carx, 
flesh,  occur  in  the  works  of  Kraus,  4c. : — £jA / lo-cystwhc. 
OocU,  scrotal  hernia  formed  by  omentum  und  bladder; 
t]’ifl<yent*rotKecic<le,  hernia  formed  by  omentum  nndbhid. 
ner ; rpiiio-itchioctie,  hernia  formed  ( y omentum  through 
the  Ischia  tic  notch ; epipto-merocne,  femoral  hernia 
formed  by  omentum  ; tpi i rcvmj Jhilta,  umbilical 
hernia  formed  by  cn  dura  ted  and  enfai-ged  omentum  ; 
cpipiojohcoode,  omental  hernia  contained  in  the  scro- 
tum. 

Efipoeia,  cp-c-po-o'ya,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Poetry, 
the  story,  fable,  or  subject  treated  of  in  an  epic 
poem. 

Epifogicm,  ep-o-po'je-um,  a.  (epi,  and  pogon,  a 
beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Orchi- 
daceae. 

Epi  pones,  ep-e-po'nes,  a.  (epiponoe,  laborious,  Gr.) 
A genua  of  Hymenopteroua  insects : Tribe,  Vcs- 
pide. 

EriRitUEOLOGY,  e-pir-re-olVje,  #.  (epirroe,  a flow- 
ing on,  and  logo*,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A treat i«« 
regarding  the  effects  of  external  agents  on  living 
plants. 

Epischesis,  e-pis-ke'sia,  t.  (Greek.)  Retention  or 
suppression  of  a natural  evacuation,  aa  of  tho 
urine,  or  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 
Episcopacy,  e-piaTto-pa-sc,  t.  ( epiecopeo , I inspect, 
Gr.)  Government  of  the  chnrch  by  bL-duqis;  that 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  in  which  diocesan 
bishops  are  established,  as  distinct  from  and  su- 
perior to  priests  or  presbyters ; watch ; careful 
inspection. 

Episcopal,  e-pis'ko-pal,  a.  Belonging  to  or  vested 
i in  bishops  or  prelates;  governed  by  bishops. 
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EPISTLE— EPITHELIUM. 


Episcopalia,  e-pis-ko-pa  le-a,  a.  Synodal*,  pente- 
costals,  and  other  customary  payments  from  the 
clergy  to  their  diocesan  bishops. 

Episcopalian,  e-pis-ko-pa'le-an,  a.  Pertaining 

I to  bishops,  or  government  by  bishop® ; episcopal ; 
— a.  one  who  belongs  to  an  episcopal  church,  or 
adheres  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government 
• and  discipline. 

Episcopalians  sm,  e-pis-ko-pale-an-ism,  a.  The 
system  of  episcopal  religion,  or  government  of  the 
church  by  bishops. 

Episcopally,  e-pis Tco-pal-lo,  ad.  By  episcopal 
authority ; in  an  episcopal  manner. 

Episcopate,  e-pis'ko-pate,  ».  A bishopric;  the 
office  and  dignity  of  a bishop;  the  order  of 
bishops ; — r.  n.  to  act  as  a bishop  ; to  fill  the  office 
of  a prelate. 

• Episcopicide,  o-pis-kop'e-6ide,  ».  (tpwenpua,  a 
bishop,  and  cado , I kill,  Lat.)  The  killing  of  a 
bishop. 

Episcopt,  e-pis'ko-pe,  t.  Survey ; superinten- 
dence ; search. 

Episenium,  ep-e-ee-ne'um,  •.  (<7»,  upon,  and 
alcene,  a scene.  Or.)  In  ancient  Architecture,  the 
upper  order  of  the  scene  in  a theatre. 

Episinus,  e-pis 'e-nos,  t.  ( epi,  and  sutu,  a robber, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  spiders,  belonging  to  the  order 
Pulmonariffi,  and  family  Araneidas. 

Episode,  ep’c-eode,  #.  (Greek.)  In  Poetry,  a se- 
parate incident,  story,  or  action,  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a greater  variety  to  the  events 
related  in  the  poem ; an  incidental  narrative  or 
digression,  separable  from  the  main  subject,  but 
naturally  arising  from  it. 

Episodic,  cp-e-sod'ik,  ) o.  Pertaining  to  an 
Episodical,  ep-e-sod'o-kal,  1 episode;  contained 
in  an  episode  or  digression. 

Episodically,  ep-e-aod'e-kal-Ie,  ad.  By  way 
of  episode. 

Er i s«>mite,  ep'e-so-mite,  a.  The  native  sulphate 
of  magnesia;  it  occurs  in  crystaline  fibres  in  old 
| coal  mines,  at  I lurid,  near  Paisley,  and  Duntocher, 
Dumbartonshire,  and  in  the  gypsum  quarries  of 
Montmartre,  near  Paris. 

Epispadias,  ep-e-spa'de-HS,#.(<7u\  and  spao,  I draw, 
Gr.)  That  malformation  * quo  uthene  crificium  in 
I superiori  parte  metnbri  verilis  apertum  est.* 
Epispartic,  ep-e-spas'tik,  a.  (ej/ispasti&a,  Gr.)  In 
Pathology,  drawing ; attracting  the  humours  to 
• the  skin  ; exciting  action  in  the  skin  ; blistering. 
Epihpkhm,  ep'e-spcrm,  $.  (ejri,  and  ejterma,  a seed, 
Gr.)  The  external  pellicle,  or  proper  envelope  of 
the  seed  of  plants. 

Epistateb,  e-pis'ta-tes,  «.  (Greek.)  The  title  of 
I the  two  great  councils  of  the  Athenians — namely, 
the  Ecdcsia  and  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred. 
Epistkrnal,  ep-e-ster'nal,  a.  (epi,  and  stemon,  the 
sternum,  Gr.)  An  epithet  applied  to  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  sternum,  which,  in  birds,  sustains 
the  fork- bone. 

Efistepuiim,  ep-e-ste'fe-um,  a.  (cpi,  and  alephnne, 
a crown,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Or- 
chidacea*. 

EpisthotonoB,  o-pis-Mot'o-nus,  I.  (episthen.  for- 
ward, and  tetno,  1 bend,  Gr.)  A spasmodic  af- 
fection in  which  the  body  is  ben  dial  forward. 

: Epistilbite,  ep-e-stilTite,  a.  (epi,  and  atUbile,  a 
mineral,  Gr.)  A mineral  occurring  in  maculated 
crnUls  of  a white  or  yellowish  colour.  It  conri'ts 
of  Mrtia  i.78;  silica  jt.  51);  alumina  1 7.52 ; iirno 
tao 


7.56;  water  14.00;  sp.gr.  2.2  to  2.25.  H=  j 
4.5. — Localities:  Iceland,  and  Faroe  Islands. 

Epistle,  e-pis'sl,  a.  (q>istolt,  Gr.)  A writing,  i 
directed  or  sent,  communicating  intelligence  to  a 
distant  person ; a letter ; a letter  missive. 

Epistlek,  e-pislur,  a.  A writer  of  epistles;— 
(seldom  used ;) — formerly,  one  who  attended  the 
communion  table,  and  read  the  epistles. 

Epistolary,  e-pis'to-la-re,  a.  Pertaining  to  epis- 
tles or  letters ; suitable  to  letters  and  correspon- 
dence ; familiar ; contained  in  letters ; carried  on 
by  letters. 

Epistolic,  ep-ia-tollk,  > a.  Pertaining  to 

Epistolical,  ep-is-tol'e-kal,)  letters  ir  epistles ; J 
designating  the  method  of  representing  ideas  by  i 
letters  and  words. 

Efihtolize,  e-pis'to-lizc,  v.  n.  To  write  epistle® 
or  letters. 

Epistolieer,  e-pis'to-li-zur,  s.  A writer  of  epis- 
tles. 

Epistolooraphic,  e-pis-to-lo-grafik,  a.  (qnstU Is, 
a letter,  and  grapho,  I write,  Gr.)  Pertaining  to 
the  writing  of  letters. 

Efistoloc  kai*uy,  e-pis-to-log'gra-fe,  r.  The 
art  or  practice  of  writing  letters. 

Epistuophe,)  e-pis'tro-fe,  a.  ( epiatrophe , Gr.)  In 

Epistrophy,)  Rhetoric,  a figure  in  which  several 
successive  sentences  end  with  the  same  word  or 
affirmation. 

Epistropheus,  e-pis-troT e-us,  a.  (epistrqyho,  I 
turn  round  upon,  Gr.)  A term  applied  to  tho 
second  cervical  vertebra,  the  first  turning  on  it  as 
on  a pivot 

Epistyla,  e-pis'te-la,  a.  ( cpistylion,  a pillar,  Gr.)  : 

A germs  of  the  Helicin®,  or  Common  Land-snails, 
the  shell  of  which  is  very  thick,  conic,  and  obtuse; 
the  whorls  very  numerous;  body  whorl  and  a per-  i 
tore  small ; outer  lip  thin  : Family,  llelicida?.  j 

Epistyle,  ep'e-stile,  ) a.  (epi,  and  stylos,  a 

Epistilium,  cp-e-sul'e-nm, ) column,  Gr.)  In 
ancient  Architecture,  a term  used  by  the  Greeks  j 
for  what  is  now  called  the  architrave,  a massive 
piece  of  stone  or  wood  laid  immediately  on  the 
abacus  of  the  capita)  of  a column  or  pillar. 

Epibtylium,  ep-e- stir le- tun,  a.  (epi,  and  stylos,  a 
style,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants ; Order,  Euphor-  j 
biaceje. 

Episynanciie,  e pe-sin'ang-ke,  ) a.  (epi,  snd 

EpistnaNOINE,  c-pe-sin-an'ge-ne,)  ayuutiche,  in-  i 
flammation  of  the  throat,  Gr.)  Spasm  of  Lite 
pharynx. 

Epitaph,  ep'e-taf,  a.  (epi,  and  tnphos,  a tomb,  Gr.) 
An  inscription  on  a monument,  in  honour  or 
memory  of  the  dead  ; a eulogy  in  prose  or  verse, 
composed  without  any  intent  to  be  engraven  on  a 
monument. 

Epitatiiian,  ep-e- tafe-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
epitaph. 

EriTABis,  e-pit'a-sis,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Rhetoric,  the 
consequent  term  of  a proposition.  In  the  ancient 
Drama,  tho  progress  of  the  plot. 

Epitaxis,  ep’e-tak-sis,  a.  (epi,  and  ataxia,  a drop- 
ping, from  atozo,  I distil,  Gr.)  Bleeding  from 
the  nose. 

Kpithalamium,  ep-e-Ma-la’mo-um,)  a.  (epithala-  j 

Epithai.amY,  ep-e- Mai 'u-me,  f mion,  Gr.)  . 

A nnptial  song  or  poem  mode  in  praise  of  the  bride  j 
and  bridegroom,  and  praying  for  their  prosperity. 

Epithelium,  ep-e-Mc'le  urn,  a.  (epi,  and  thde,  tbo 
nipple,  Gr.)  The  delicate  layer  which  iuveats  the 
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female  nipple,  the  lips,  and  other  parts  destitute 
of  proper  epidermis. 

Epitiikji,  ep'e-fAcm,  i.  (rpi\  and  txtJiemi,  I place, 

, Gr.)  A lotion  or  other  topical  remedy,  except 
piasters  or  unguents;  also,  the  name  given  by 
Iiliger  to  the  horny  appendage  which  surmounts 
the  beak  of  certain  birds. 

I Epitiiema,  ep-c-lAem'a,  *.  (ept,  and  thema,  a root, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Gesnerace®. 
Epithet,  ep'e-tAct,  t.  ( epitheton , a name  added, 

IGr.)  An  adjective,  expressing  some  real  quality 
of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  an  attribu- 
tive, expressing  some  quality  ascribed  to  it ; — r.  a. 
to  entitle ; to  describe  by  epithets, 
j Epithktic,  ep-e-tAot'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  cpi- 
j thet  or  epithets ; abounding  with  epithets. 

I Epitiiima,  ep-e-/Ain'e-a,  a.  (epi,  and  thin,  the  sea- 
shore, Gr.  from  its  growing  among  mangroves  on 
the  sea-shore.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
Indian  shrubs  with  white  flowers : Order,  Cin- 
cbonace®. 

1 EfithcmeTIC,  ep-o-lAu-metTk,  ) a.  ( epithu - 
j Epitiiumf.tical,  ep-e-tAu-mct'o-kal, ) inctikos, 
i Gr.)  Inclined  to  lust;  pertaining  to  the  animal 

passions. 

EriTtTBiDES,  ep-e-tifA'e-dix,  e.  (epitilhemi,  I place 
upon,  Gr.)  The  crown  or  upper  mouldings  of  an 
entablature. 

Epitome,)  e-pit'o-me,  t.  (epitome,  Gr.)  An 
, EpitoMY,)  abridgment;  a brief  summary  or  ab- 
stract of  any  book  or  writing ; a compendium. 
Epitomist,  e-pit 'o- mist,  a.  An  epitomizer. 
Epitomize,  e-pit'o-mize,  v.  a.  To  shorten  or 
abridge,  as  a writing  or  discourse ; to  abstract,  in 
a summary,  the  principal  matters  of  a book ; to 
contract  in  a narrower  compass ; to  diminish ; to 
curtail. — Seldom  used  in  the  last  sense. 

We  have  apfkmtited  many  particular  words,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  tongue.  —Aihiison. 

Epitomized,  e-pit'o-mi-tur,  s.  One  who  abridges ; 
a writer  of  an  epitome. 

Epitragus,  ep-e-tra'gus,  t.  (ept,  and  tragoa,  a he- 
goat,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Stenelytra. 

EriTitiTE,  ep'e-trite,  t.  (epUritoa,  Gr.)  In  Prosody, 
a foot  consisting  of  three  long  syllables  and  one 
short  one. 

Epitrochlea,  ep-e-trok'le-a,  a.  ( tpi , and  trochffia , 
a pully,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Ounnder  to  a 
rounded  protuberance  on  the  internal  side  of  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus. 

Epitbope,>  e-pit'ro-pe,  a.  ( ejntrope,  Gr.)  In 
Epitropy,)  Rhetoric,  concession ; a figure  by 
which  one  thing  is  granted,  with  a view  to  obtain 
an  advantage,  as  * I concede  the  fact,  but  this  ad- 
mission on  my  part  overthrows  the  argument  you 
have  used.’ 

; Epizeuxis,  ep-e-zuke'sis,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Rhetoric, 
a figure  in  which  a word  is  repeated  with  vehe- 
mence, as  ‘ You,  you,  Antony,  pushed  Casar  upon 
the  civil  war.’ 

Eimzoa,  ep-e-zo'a,  ) a.  A class  of  parasitic 
j Epizoans,  ep-e-zo'anz,)  animals,  which  particu- 
larly infest  fit- lies. 

j Epizootic,  ep-e-zo-ot 'Ik,  <i.  Pertaining  to  a rann-ain 
or  pestilence  among  the  lower  animals ; pertaining 
i to  an  epixooty. 

Epizooty,  ep-e- zo'o-te,  a.  (ept,  and  soon,  an  animal, 
i Gr.)  A murrain  or  pestilence  among  the  lower 
animals. 


EPOCH— EQUAL. 


Epoch,  ep'ok,  or  e'pok,)  a.  (epocha,  Lat,)  In 

Epoch  A,  cp'o-ka,  ) Chronology,  a fixed  point 
of  time,  from  which  succeeding  years  are  numbered; 

I a point  from  which  computation  of  years  begin  ; 
any  fixed  time  or  period ; the  period  when  any- 
thing begins,  or  b remarkably  prevalent. 

Epocunium,  e-pok'ne-um,  x.  (epochen,  I am  carried 
by  water,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi : Tribe,  Hy-  ; 
menomycetes. 

Epode,  ep'ode,  or  e'pode,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Lyric  1 
Poetry,  the  third  or  last  part  of  the  ode ; that 
which  follows  the  strophe  and  antistropbe,  the 
ancient  ode  being  divided  into  strophe,  antistropbe, 
and  epode.  The  term  is  now  used  as  the  name  of 
any  little  verse  or  verses  that  follow  one  or  more 
great  ones. 

Epomehopteron,  c-po-me-dop'te-run,  a.  (epoma- 
dios,  the  shoulders,  and  ptcron,  a wing,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Iiymenopterous  insects:  Family,  Sco-  i 
liadse.  'I 

K POM  1 8,  c'po-mis,  s.  (epomaio,  I pnrsne,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Carabidse.  i 

Epopee,  ep-o-pe',)  a.  (ep»a,  a poem,  and  poieo,  I 

Epos,  ep'os,  ) make,  Gr.)  An  epic  poem ; ; 
more  properly,  the  history,  action,  or  fable  which  j 
makes  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

El'BOt  Vettk,  ay-proo-vet',  a.  (French.)  An  ap-  j 
pa  rat  us  consisting  of  a guu  or  mortar,  suspended 
from  a horizontal  axis,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  gunpowder. 

Etsom  Salt,  ep'sum  sawlt,  a.  Sulphate  of  msg-  i 
nesia,  formerly  produced  by  boiling  down  the  1 
mineral  water  of  Epsom,  but  now  prepared  from  j 
sea  water. 

EruLART,  ep'u-la-re,  a.  (ejmtaria,  Lat.)  Pertain-  ' 
ing  to  a feast  or  banquet. 

Epilation,  ep-u-la'sbun,  a.  ( epulatio , Lat.)  A 
feasting  or  a feast. 

Epulis,  c-pu'lb,  *.  (ept,  and  ouln,  the  gums,  Gr.)  j 
Iu  Pathology,  a small  tubercle  or  fungous  excrcs-  | 
ccnce  on  the  gum,  sometimes  between  the  teeth,  j 
which  become  loosened  by  it,  occasionally  becom- 
ing cancerous. 

Ere  lose,  ep'u-loso,  o.  (epvlus,  Lat.)  Feasting  to 
excess. 

Epulositt,  cp-u-los'e-te,  x.  (epulositas,  Lat.)  Ex-  j 
cessive  feasting. 

Epulotic,  cp-u-lot'ik,  a.  ( eptdotikos , Gr.)  In  I 
Materia  Medico,  producing  cicatrization  of  a wound 
or  sere. 

Equability,  e-kwa-bilVte,  $.  (erquahilitat,  Lat.)  ! 
Equality  in  motion ; continued  equality,  at  all 
times,  in  velocity  or  movement ; uniformity ; con- 
tinued equality  ; evenness  or  uniformity. 

Equable,  eTtwa-bl,  a.  (aquabilti,  Lat.)  Equal 
and  uniform  at  all  times,  as  motion;  even;  smooth;  : 
having  a uniform  surface  or  form. 

Equableness,  eltwa-bJ-nea,  x.  State  of  being 
equable. 

Equably,  eTiwa-ble,  ad.  With  an  equal  or  uni- 
form motion ; with  continued  uniformity. 

Equal,  eltwal,  a.  (aqvtili*,  Lat.)  Haring  the  same 
magnitude  or  dimensions;  being  of  the  same 
extent ; having  the  same  value ; having  the  same 
qualities  or  condition ; having  the  same  degree ; 
even  ; uniform ; not  variable  ; being  in  just  pro-  j 
portion  ; impartial ; neutral ; not  biassed  ; indif-  ■ 
ferent;  of  the  same  interest  or  concern;  just; 

I equitable ; giving  the  same  or  similar  rights  or 

| advantages;  being  on  the  same  terms;  enjoying 
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the  same  or  similar  benefits;  adequate;  having 
j competent  power,  ability,  or  means ; — a.  one  not 
i inferior  or  snperior  to  another ; baring  the  same 
j er  a similar  age,  rank,  station,  office,  talents, 
strength,  &c. ; — v.  a.  to  make  equal ; to  make  one 
thing  of  the  same  quantity,  dimensions,  or  quality 
as  another ; to  rise  to  the  same  state,  rank,  or  esti- 
mation with  another ; to  become  equal  to ; to  be 
equal  to ; to  make  equivalent  to ; to  recompense 
fully ; to  answer  in  full  proportion ; to  bo  of  like 
excellence  or  beauty.  In  Botany,  applied  to 
petals  and  sepals  when  they  are  equal  in  size  and 
shape  with  web  other ; and  to  the  calyx  in  Crn- 
! dferons  plants,  when  it  is  without  pouches  at  the 
base. 

Equality,  e-kwal'e-te,  s.  (aquaUtas,  LatJ  An 
agreement  of  things  in  dimensions,  quantity,  or 
quality;  likeness;  similarity  in  regard  to  two 
things  compared ; the  samo  degree  of  dignity  or 
claims ; evenness ; uniformity ; sameness  in  state 
or  continued  course ; plainness. 

Equalization,  o-kwal-e-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
equalizing,  or  state  of  being  equalized. 

Equalize,  e'kwal-ize,  v.  a.  To  make  equal 

Equally,  eTcwal-le,  ad.  In  the  same  degree  with 
another;  alike;  in  equal  shares  or  proportions; 
impartially;  with  equal  justice. 

Equalness,  e'kwal-nes,  e.  Equality;  a state  of 
being  equal ; evenness ; uniformity. 

, Equ ANGULAR,  e-kwang'gu-lar,  a.  (crquus,  equal, 
and  nnyulus,  an  angle,  Lat.)  Consisting  of  equal 
angles. 

Equanimity,  e-kwa-nim'e-te,  s.  (crquus,  and  ani- 
I runs,  mind,  Lat.)  Evenness  of  mind ; that  calm 
temper  or  firmness  of  mind  which  is  not  easily 
elated  or  depressed,  which  sustains  prosperity 
| without  excessive  joy,  and  adversity  without  vio- 
lent murmurs  or  bitter  repining. 

. Equanimoub,  e-kwdn'e-mus,  a.  Of  an  even,  com- 
posed frame  of  mind ; of  a steady  temper ; not 
easily  elated  or  depressed. 

Equant,  e'kwant,  t.  In  Astronomy,  an  imaginary 
circle,  used  for  determining  the  motions  of  the 
planets- 

; Equation,  e-kwa'shun,  s.  In  Algebra,  a propoai- 
tion  stating  the  quality  of  two  quantities  by  placing 
the  sign  ( = ) between  them.  The  general  rule 
i for  the  solution  of  questions  producing  simple 
equations,  is  to  express  the  unknown  quantities  by 
letters,  and  the  relations  between  the  known  and 
i unknown,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  conditions, 
by  equations,  which,  being  resolved,  give  the  an- 
swer. ExamjtU: — If  the  question  is  concerning 
two  numbers,  they  may  be  called  x and  y,  and  the 
conditions  from  which  they  aro  to  bo  investigated 
must  be  expressed  by  equations,  thus : If  it  be 
required  that  the  sum  of  two  numbers  sought  be 
60,  that  condition  is  tbna  expressed,  or-f-t/=CO. 
If  their  difference  must  be  24,  then  x— y=24.  If 
| their  product  is  to  be  9G,  then  zy=96.  If  their 
quotient  is  to  be  6,  then  y=6.  Equation  of  a 
curve,  an  equation  expressing  the  nature  of  a 
curve,  the  relation  between  an  absciss  and  a cor- 
responding ordinate,  or  the  relation  of  their 
fluxions.  Eptation  of  t me,  in  Astronomy  and 
| Chronology,  the  reduction  of  the  apparent  time  or 
motion  of  the  sun,  to  equable,  mean,  or  true  time. 
In  Astronomy,  the  small  connections  which  must 
be  added  or  subtracted  from  the  results  of  the 


simple  law,  characteristic  of  all  the  heavenly  mo- 
tions, are  termed  equations,  as  in  the  equation  of 
time,  equation  of  the  equinoxes,  equation  of  the 
centre,  and  annual  equation.  Equation  of  pay-  \ 
merits,  in  Arithmetic,  finding  the  time  to  pay  > 
several  debts  at  once,  which  are  due  at  different  ' 
dates,  and  bearing  no  interest  till  after  the  time 
of  payment,  so  that  no  loss  shall  be  sustained  by 
the  parties  making  or  receiving  payment. 

Equator,  e-kwa'tur,  #.  (j Equator , Lat)  A great 
circle  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  equidistant  from  its 
poles,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  hemispheres; 
one  north  and  the  other  south. 

Equatorial,  e-kwa-to're-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  1 
equator.  Equatorial,  universal,  or  portable  ob- 
servatory, is  an  instrument  intended  to  answer  a 
number  of  useful  purposes  in  practical  astronomy, 
independent  of  any  particular  observatory. 

Equery,  ekTswer-re,  or  e-kwer'e,  s.  (< ecuyer , Fr.) 
An  officer  of  princes,  who  has  the  care  and  man-  1 
agement  of  ius  horses;  a stable  or  lodge  far 
horses. 

Eques,  elcwis,  s.  (Latin,  a horseman.)  The  name 
given  to  the  equestrian  order  among  the  Romans,  j 
The  Equites  constituted  the  second  degree  of  no- 
bility, succeeding  the  senators  in  point  of  rank  ; ; 
they  required  to  be  possessed  of  400  sestertia 
before  bring  admitted  into  the  order.  Each  had 
a horse  given  and  kept  at  the  public  charge ; as  a j 
soldier,  he  was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  wars,  and  { 
wore  a ring  given  him  by  the  state. — A genua 
of  fishes,  having,  as  in  Umbrina,  the  snout  thick,  j 
obtuse,  and  truncate;  caudal  fin  round  and  in- 
clined upwards;  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  short 
and  falcate,  the  second  long ; ventral  as  large  as 
the  pectoral ; anal  very  short  and  oval ; fins  scaly  i 
st  the  base : Family,  Chatodonid®. 

Equestrian,  e-kwes'tre-an,  a.  ( equestcr , from  cqwu,  j 
a horse,  Lat.)  Relating  to  horses  or  horseman- 
ship; performed  with  horses;  being  on  horseback;  [ 
skilled  in  horsemanship;  representing  a person  on 
horseback;  celebrated  by  horse  races;  belonging  [ 
to  knights.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  i 
equestrian  order  was  the  order  of  knighta,  equites , 
also  tbeir  troopers  or  horsemen  in  the  field.  In 
civil  life,  the  knights  stood  contradistinguished 
from  the  senators  in  the  field  from  the  infantry.  - 
— See  Equcs. 

Equiangular,  e-kwe-ang'gu-lur,  a.  (crquus,  equal,  1 
and  any  ulus,  an  angle,  Lat.)  In  Geometry,  con-  ( 
sisting  of,  or  having  equal  angles,  applied  to  figures 
whose  angles  are  all  equal,  such  as  a square,  an 
equilateral  triangle,  a parallelogram. 

Equioalancb,  e-kwe-bul'ans,#.  (crquus,  and  bilanx , 
Lat.)  Equal  weight ; — v.  n.  to  have  equal  weight 
with  something. 

Equicrubal,  o-kwe-kroo'ral,)  a.  (crquus,  and  crus , 

EQUiCRUR*,e-kwe-kroor',  > a leg,  Lat.)  Hav- 
ing legs  of  eqnal  length ; having  equal  legs,  but 
longer  than  the  base ; isosceles. 

Equidifferent,  e-kwe  differ-ent,  a.  Having 
equal  differences ; arithmetically  proportionaL 
Equidifferent  numbers , in  Arithmetic,  are  of  two 
kinds.  1.  Continually  equidifferent  is  when,  in  a 
series  of  three  numbers,  there  is  the  same  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  the  second,  as  there  is 
between  the  second  and  third — as,  3,  6,  9.  And 
2.  Discretely  equidifferent  is  when,  in  s aeries  of 
four  numbers  or  quantities,  there  is  the  same  dif- 
ference between  the  first  and  second  as  there  is 
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between  the  third  end  fourth  — such  are  3,  6, 

7,  10. 

Equidistance,  e-kwe-dia'tans,  a.  ( aquua,  and  d u- 
taru,  distant,  Lat.)  Equal  distance. 

Equidistant,  e-kwe-dia'tant,  a.  Being  at  an  equal 
distance  from  some  point  or  place. 

Equidistantly,  e-kwe-dis'tant-le,  ad.  At  the 
same  or  an  equal  distance.  In  Botany,  applied  to 
a mode  of  vernation,  or  of  arrangement  of  leaves 
with  respect  to  each  other,  in  which  the  aides  or 
edges  alternately  overlap  each  other. 

Equi form ity,  e-kwe-fawr'me-te,  a.  (aquas,  and 
fomvc^  form,  Lat.)  Uniform  equality. 

Equilateral,  e-kwe-lat'cr-al,  a.  (cequus,  and  late- 
ralis, Lat.)  Having  all  the  aides  equal; — s.  a 
side  exactly  corresponding  to  others. 

Equilibrate,  e-kwe*li'brate,  v.  a.  (aquus,  and 
libro , I poise,  Lat.)  To  balance  equally  two 
scales,  sides  or  ends*,  to  keep  even  with  equal 
weight  on  each  side. 

Equilibration,  c-kwe-li-bra'shun,  t.  Equipoise; 
the  act  of  keeping  the  balance  even,  or  the  state 
of  being  equally  balanced. 

Equiliukious,  e-kwe-lib're-us,  a.  Equally  poised. 

EqcillbrioU8LY,  e- k we- iib're-  us-lc,  ad.  In  equal 
poise. 

Equilibrist,  e-kwil’e-brist,  $.  One  that  balances 
equally. 

EquilibritT,  e-kwe-lib're-te,  #.  ( aquilibritas , Lat.) 
The  state  of  being  equally  balanced;  equal  balance 
on  both  sides;  equilibrium. 

Equilibrium,  e-kwe-lib're-um,  s.  (Latin.)  In 
Mechanics,  equipoise;  equality  of  weight;  the 
state  of  the  two  ends  of  a lever  or  balance,  when 
both  are  charged  with  equal  weight,  and  they 
maintain  an  even  or  level  position  parallel  to  the 
horizon;  equality  of  powers;  equal  balancing  of 
the  mind  between  motives  or  reasons;  a state  of 
indifference  or  of  doubt,  when  the  mind  is  sus- 
pended in  indecision  between  different  motives,  or 
the  different  forces  of  evidence. 

Equimultiples,  e-kwe-mtiTte-pls,  s.  (<rquus,  and 
multiplico , Lat.)  Multiples  in  which  equal  num- 
bers of  times  are  taken  : thus  7 times  A and  7 
times  B are  equimultiples  of  A and  B ; a league 
| and  a yard  are  equimultiples  of  a mile  and  a foot. 

: Equinal,  e-kwi'nal,)  a.  ( equinus , Lat)  Pertain- 
j Equine,  e'kwine,  ) ing  to  a horse,  or  to  the 
genus  Equus. 

Equi  necessary,  e-kwe-nes'es-sa-re,  a.  Neces- 
sary or  needful  in  the  same  degree. 

Equinoctial,  e-kwe-nok'shal,  a.  ( aquas. , and  note, 
night,  Lat)  Pertaining  to  the  equinoxes ; desig- 
nating an  equal  length  of  day  and  night ; per- 
taining to  the  regions  or  climate  of  the  cquinoo- 
tial  line,  or  equator ; in  or  near  that  line ; per- 
taining to  the  time  when  the  sun  enters  the 
equinoctial  points;  equinoctial  JUnoert,  flowers 
that  open  at  a regular  stated  hour ; — a.  in  Astro- 
nomy, a great  circle  of  the  celestial  globe,  whose  poles 
are  the  poles  of  the  world.  It  is  so  called,  be- 
cause, whenever  the  sun  comes  to  this  circle,  the 
days  and  nighta  are  eqoal  all  over  the  globe; 
being  the  same  with  that  which  the  sun  seems 
to  describe,  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  of 
spring  and  autumn.  AU  stars  directly  under 
this  circle  have  no  declination,  and  always  rise 
due  east  and  set  full  west.  The  hour  circles  arc 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  it,  passing  through  every 
fifteenth  degree , and  the  parallels  to  it  are  called 
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parallels  of  declination.  Equinoctial  colure , the 
great  circle  which  passes  from  the  poles  of  the 
world  through  the  equinoctial  points.  Equinoc- 
tial dial , a dial,  the  plane  of  which  is  parallel  to 
the  eqnator.  Equinoctial  line , same  as  equator. 
Equinoctial  points,  the  two  great  points  in  which 
the  equator  and  ecliptie  cross  each  other,  the 
one  in  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and  the  other  in 
the  first  point  of  Libra. 

Equinoctially,  e-kwe-nok'shal-le,  ad.  In  the 
direction  of  the  equinox. 

Equinox,  elrwe-noks,  $.  (Latin.)  The  time  when 
the  sun  enters  either  of  the  equinoctial  points, 
where  the  ecliptic  intersects  the  equinoctial. 
Knowing  the  precise  moments,  and  also  the  rate 
of  the  sun’s  motion  in  the  ecliptic,  it  is  easy 
to  ascertain  the  precise  point  of  the  ecliptic  in 
which  the  eqnator  intersected  it.  By  a series  of 
such  observations  made  at  Alexandria,  between 
the  years  161  and  127  B.C.,  Hipparchus  found 
that  the  point  of  the  autumnal  equinox  was 
about  six  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  the  star 
called  Spica  Virginia.  Eager  to  determine  every- 
thing by  multiplied  observations,  he  ransacked  all 
the  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  and  other  records,  to 
which  his  travels  could  procure  him  access,  for 
observations  of  the  same  kind ; but  he  does  not 
mention  his  having  found  any.  He  fonnd,  how- 
ever, some  observations  of  Aristillus  and  Timo- 
c hares,  made  abont  150  years  before.  From  these, 
it  appeared  evident  that  the  point  of  the  autumnal 
equinox  was  then  abont  eight  degrees  east  of  the 
same  star.  He  discusses  these  observations  with  , 
great  sagacity  and  rigour;  and  on  their  authority, 
he  asserts  that  the  equinoctial  points  are  not  fixed 
in  the  heavens,  bnt  move  to  the  westward  about  I 
a degree  in  75  years.  This  motion  is  called  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  because  by  it  the  timo 
and  place  of  the  sun's  equinoctial  station  precedes 
the  usual  calculations.  It  is  fully  confirmed  by  all 
subsequent  observations.  In  1750,  the  autumnal 
equinox  was  observed  to  be  20°  21'  westward  of 
Spica  Virginia.  Supposing  the  motion  to  have  been 
uniform  during  this  period  of  ages,  it  follows  that 
the  annual  precession  is  about  50^° ; that  is,  if 
the  celestial  equator  cuts  the  ecliptic  in  a particu- 
lar point  on  any  day  of  this  year,  it  will,  on  the 
same  day  of  the  following  year,  cut  it  in  a point 
50$°  to  the  west  of  it,  and  the  sun  will  come  to 
the  equinox  20'  23"  before  he  has  completed  his 
round  of  the  heavens.  Thus,  the  equinoctial,  or 
tropical  year,  or  true  year  of  seasons,  is  so  much 
shorter  than  the  revolution  of  the  sun  or  the  side- 
real year.  The  Vernal  equinox  is  that  intersec- 
tion of  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic  in  which  the 
sun  is  when  about  to  rise  into  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere; the  A uhtmncd  equinox  being  that  in  which 
the  sun  is  when  abont  to  sink  into  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

Equinumerant,  e-kwe-nu'mo-rant,  a.  (aquas,  and 
numerus,  number,  Lat.)  Having  or  consisting  of 
the  same  number. — Seldom  used. 

Equip,  e-kwip',  r.  a.  ( equiper , Fr.)  To  dress ; to 
habit;  to  furnish  with  arms,  or  a complete  suit 
of  arms,  for  military  service ; to  furnish  with  men, 
artillery,  and  munitions  of  war,  as  a ship ; to  fit  ! 
for  sea. 

Equipaoe,  ekTcwe-paje,  a.  The  furniture  of  a 
military  man,  particularly  arms  and  their  appen-  ; 
dages ; the  furniture  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops 
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Infantry,  or  cavalry;  the  furniture  of  an  armed 
ship,  or  the  necessary  preparations  for  a voyage ; 
attendance;  retinue,  as  persona,  horses,  carriage*, 
&c. ; carriage  of  state  ; vehicle ; accoutrements  ; 
habiliments;  ornamental  furniture. 

Equi paged,  ek ' kwe-payjd,  a.  Furnished  with 
cquipac*;  attended  with  a splendid  retinue. 

Equjfendency,  e-kwe-pen'den  se,  $.  (teqtms,  and 
petuieo,  I bang,  Lat.)  The  act  of  hanging  in 
equipoise;  not  determined  either  way. 

Equipment,  e-kwip'ment,  t.  The  act  of  equipping, 
or  fitting  for  a voyage  or  expedition;  anything 
that  is  used  in  equipping  furniture ; habiliment* ; 
warlike  apparatus ; necessaries  for  an  expedition 
or  voyage. 

Equipoise,  e'kwe-povz,  $.  (<rquux,  Lat  and  pmdt, 
weight,  Fr.)  Equality  of  weight  or  force ; equili- 
brium; a state  in  which  the  two  ends  or  sides  of 
a thing  are  balanced. 

EQUiPOLLENCE,e-kwe-pol1ens,  ) t.  (aqvus,  and 

EQtriPOLLitNCV,e-kwe-ponen-9e,)  /whcn/m.power, 
Lat.)  Equality  of  power  or  force.  In  Logic,  sn 
equivalence  between  two  or  more  propositions,  or 
when  two  or  more  propositions  signify  the  tame 
thing,  though  differently  expressed. 

Equipollent,  e-kwe-pol'lent,  a.  Having  equal 
power  or  force;  equivalent.  In  Logic,  having 
equivalent  signification. 

Equipollkntly,  c-kwe-pol'lcnt-le,  ad,  With 
equal  power. 

Equiuondkrancb,  e-kwe-pon'der-ans,  #.  (mpma, 
and  pondrn , weight,  Lat.)  Equality  of  weight ; 
equipoise. 

Equiponderant,  e-kwe-pon'der-ant,  a.  Being  of 
the  same  weight 

Equiponderate,  e-kwe-pon'der^ate,  v.  n.  (auptut, 
and  p<mdero , I weigh,  Lat)  To  be  equal  in 
weight;  to  weigh  as  much  as  another  thing. 

Equipondious,  c-kwc-pon'de-ua,  a.  Having  equal 
weight  on  both  sidea. 

Equibea,  ek-we're-a,  t.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  an 
equestrian  festival  instituted  by  Romulus,  and 
celebrated  ou  the  27th  February,  in  honour  of 

Hue 

Equisktacrjg,  ek-we-se-ta'se-e,  s.  A natural 
order  of  Acrogens,  belonging  to  the  Muscat  alli- 
ance of  Lindley.  The  Equiseta  are  leafless  branched 
j plants,  with  a striated  hollow  stem,  in  the  cuticle 
of  which  silica  is  secreted  to  tho  amount  of  nearly 
half  their  weight  when  dried ; stoma  tea  arranged 
longitudinally  on  the  cuticle ; spore  cases  opening 
inwards  by  a longitudinal  slit  attached  to  the  lower 
face  of  peltate  scales,  which  are  collected  into  ter- 
minal cones ; spores  oval,  grains  wrapped  with  a 
pair  of  highly  elastic  clavate  elaters.  The  Equise- 
tum  is  the  only  genus  belonging  to  the  order. 

Kquieetic,  ck-wc-sct'ik,<x.  Pertaining  to  the  Equi- 
ne turn  ; — s.  Equi*etic  acid,  ati  acid  obtained  from 
the  plant  Equisotum  fluviatale,  in  which  it  exists 
in  combination  with  magnesia.  It  is  obtained  in 
small  colourless  radiating  crystals,  and  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  tartaric  acid. 

Equibbtiporm,  ek-we-se'te-fawrm,  a.  Having  the 
j form  of  the  Kquisetum ; resembling  the  Equisctum, 
or  Horse-tail  plant. 

| Equisktum,  ek-we-se'tum,  *.  (Latin.)  Horse-tail, 
a genus  of  plants : Type  and  only  genus  of  the 
! natural  order  Equisetacen. 

Eqlison ance,  o-kwc-so'nans,  t.  An  equal  sound- 
ing ; a name  by  which  the  ancient  Greeks  dis tin— 
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gnished  the  consonances  of  tLe  octave  and  double 
octave. 

Equitable,  ck'kwe-ta-bl,  a.  (French.)  Equal  in 
regard  to  the  rights  of  persons ; distributing  equal 
justioe;  giving  each  his  due;  assigning  to  one  or 
more  what  law  or  justice  demands;  just ; impar- 
tial ; having  the  disposition  to  do  justice,  or  doing 
justice;  held  or  exercised  in  equity,  or  with  chan- 
cery powers. 

Equitableness,  ek'kwe-ta-bl- nes,  t.  The  quality 
of  being  just  and  impartial ; equity ; the  state  of 
doing  justice,  or  distributing  to  each  according  to 
his  legal  and  just  claims. 

Equitably,  ek'kwe-ta-ble,  ad.  In  an  equitable 
manner;  justly;  impartially. 

Equitanokntial,  ek-kwe-tan-jen'shal,  a.  (aytnu, 
and  tangent,  Lat.)  In  Geometry,  applied  to  the 
tangent  of  a curve,  equal  to  a constant  line. 

Equitant,  ek'kwe-tant,  a.  (equitana,  Lat.)  In 
Botany,  such  a situation  of  unexpanded  leaves  in 
a leaf-bud,  that  they  overlap  each  other  entirely, 
and  in  a parallel  manner,  without  any  involu- 
tion. 

Equitation,  ek-kwe-ta'shun,  a.  A riding  on  horse- 
back. 

Equity,  ek'kwe-to,  $.  (trqtiitas,  Lat.)  Justice; 
right;  impartiality;  a just  regard  to  right  or 
claim.  In  practice,  equity  is  the  impartial  dis- 
tribution of  justice,  or  the  doing  that  to  another 
wliich  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  and  of  reason, 
give  him  a right  to  claim ; it  is  the  treating  of  a 
person  according  to  justice  and  reason.  In  Juris- 
prudence, the  correction  or  qualification  of  law 
when  too  severe  or  defective,  or  the  extension  of 
the  words  of  the  law  to  cases  not  expressed,  yet 
coming  within  the  reason  of  the  law.  Hence,  a 
court  of  equity  or  chancery,  is  a court  which  cor- 
rects the  operation  of  the  literal  text  of  the  law, 
and  supplies  its  defects,  by  reasonable  construc- 
tion, and  by  rules  of  protxeding  and  deciding, 
which  are  not  admissible  in  a court  of  law. 
Equity,  then,  is  the  law  of  reason  exercised  by 
tho  chancellor  or  judge,  giving  remedy  in  cases  to 
which  the  courts  of  law  are  not  competent. 
Equity  of  redemption,  in  Law,  the  advantage, 
allowed  to  a mortgager,  of  a reasonable  time  to 
redeem  lands  mortgaged,  when  the  estate  is  of 
greater  value  than  the  sum  for  which  it  was 
mortgaged. 

Equivalence,  e-kwiv'va-lens,  a.  (ceqvtu,  and  ra- 
vens, strong,  Lat.)  Equality  of  value;  equal  value 
or  worth  ; equal  power  or  force ; — v.  a.  to  equi-  j 
ponderate ; to  be  equal  to. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 
Whether  the  transgression  of  Eve  seducing  did  not 

exceed  Adam  seduced,  or  whether  the  resistibility  of  1 

his  reason  did  not  e*/u iroUnce  tho  facility  of  her  seduc-  ■ 

tion,  we  shall  refer  to  schoolmen. — Itrvwn. 

Equivalent,  e-kwiv'va-lcnt,  a.  Eqnal  in  value 
or  worth ; equal  in  force,  power,  or  effect ; equal 
in  moral  force,  cogency,  or  effect  on  tbe  mind  ; of 
the  same  import  or  meaning ; equal  in  excellence 
or  moral  worth ; — s.  that  which  is  equal  in  value, 
weight,  dignity,  or  force,  with  something  else.  In  j 
Chemistry,  the  proportion  in  which  the  various 
chemical  bodies  unite,  oxygen  or  hydrogen  beiug  j 
assumed  as  unity.  Under  the  word  Chemical  ! 
is  given  a table  of  equivalents,  assuming  hydrogen 
as  unity.  The  following  comprises  Dr.  Thomson 
and  Berzelius’s  table  of  atomic  weights  or  equiva- 
lents:— 
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TABLE  Or  THE  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  OV  KLEMEN- 
TAUT  BODIES. 


ling.  eI  lljdr.  ■! 

Oxre.  -.loo  Kvdr.-K 

Hydrogen,... 

0.125 

1 

12.4795 

l.ooo 

Carbon, 

0.75 

6 

76.438 

6.125 

Lithium, 

0.75 

C 

80.375 

6.440 

Ojygou, 

I 

8 

100 

8.013 

Boron, 

1 

8 

136.204 

10.914 

Silicon, 

1 

8 

277.312 

22.221 

Aluminum... 

1.25 

10 

171.166 

13.716 

Magnesium,. 

1.5 

12 

158.352 

12.689 

Azote, 

1.75 

14 

88.518 

7.093 

Phosphorus,. 

2 

16 

196  143 

15.717 

Sulphur, 

2 

16 

201.165 

1 6. 1 20 

Fluorine, 

2.25 

18 

116.900 

9.367 

Gluciuum,.... 

2.25 

18 

331.261 

26.544 

Calcium, 

2.5 

20 

256.019 

20.515 

Zirconium,... 

2.75 

22 

420.201 

83.671 

Sodium, 

3 

24 

290.897 

23.310 

Titanium, ... 

3.25 

26 

303.662 

24.332 

Nickel, 

8.25 

26 

369.675 

29.622 

Cobalt, 

3.25 

26 

368.991 

29.568 

Iron, 

3.5 

28 

339.205 

27.181 

Manganese,.. 

3.5 

28 

345.887 

27.716 

Copper, 

4 

32 

395.695 

31.707 

Tellurium, ... 

4 

32 

806.452 

64.622 

! Chromium, .. 

4 

32 

351.815 

28.191 

f Zinc, 

4.25 

34 

403.226 

32.31 1 

1 Chlorine^.... 

4.5 

. 36 

221.326 

17.735 

1 Yttrium, 

4.5 

. 36 

402.514 

32.254 

[ Arsenic, 

4.75 

. 38 

470.042 

37.6G5 

1 Pottassium, 

5 

. 40 

489.916 

39.257 

| Selenium, ... 

5 

. 40 

494.583 

39.631 

1 Strontium,.. 

5.5 

. 44 

547.285 

43.854 

| Molybdenum 

6 

. 48 

598.520 

47.960 

Cerium, 

6.25 

. 50 

674.696 

46.051 

Palladium,.. 

6.25 

. 54 

665.899 

63.359 

Rhodium,... 

6.75 

. 54 

651  387 

52.196 

j Cadmium,.. 

7 

. 56 

696.767 

65.833 

| Tin 

7.25 

. 58 

735.294 

58.920 

1 Thorium,... 

7.5 

GO 

844.900 

67.701 

I Antimonv, .. 

8 

. 64 

806.452 

64.622 

j Vanadium,.. 

... 

. ... 

855.840 

68  578 

j Barium,—.. 

8.5 

. 68 

856.880 

68.663 

Bismuth, ... 

9 

. 72 

1330.377 

106.604 

: Bromine,... 

10 

. 80 

489.153 

39.196 

Platinum,.. 

12 

. 96 

1238.499 

98.841 

Iridium, 

12.25 

. 98 

1233.499 

98.841 

Mercury,.... 

12.5 

.100 

1265.823 

101.431 

i Gold, 

12.5 

.100 

1243.013 

99.604 

1 Tungsten,.. 

12.5 

.100 

1183.000 

94.795 

Osmium,.... 

12.5 

.100 

1244.487 

99.722 

Lead, 

13 

.104 

1294.498 

103.729 

Silver, 

13.75 

.110 

1351.607 

108.305 

Iodine, 

15.75 

.126 

789.750 

63.283 

Columbiam, 

22.75 

.182 

1153.715 

92.448 

Uranium,... 

26 

.208 

*711.358 

217.263 

Equivalently,  e-kwivVa-lent-le,  ad. 

In  an  equal 

manner. 

Equi  valve,  eltwe-valv,  s.  A bivalve  shell,  in 
which  both  valves  are  equal  in  sixe  and  form ; — 
a.  having  the  valves  equal. 

Equivocact,  e-kwiv'vo-ka-se,  s.  (cr qruu,  and  roco, 
I name,  Lit)  Eauivocalnesa. — Obsolete. 

Equivocal,  e-kwiv  ro-kal,  a.  (cequtis,  and  vox, 
voice,  I j»t.)  Being  of  doubtful  signification;  that 
may  be  understood  in  different  senses;  capable  of 
a doable  interpretation ; ambiguous ; doubtful ; 
susceptible  of  different  constructions;  not  decided; 


uncertain ; proceeding  from  some  unknown  cause, 
or  not  from  the  usual  cause; — I.  a word  or  term 
of  doubtful  meaning,  or  capable  of  different  mean- 
ings. In  Logic,  a word  is  said  to  be  employed 
equivootUy,  and  called  an  etpiivocal  terra,  when 
the  middle  term  is  used  in  different  senses  in  the 
two  premises ; or  when  a proposition  is  liable  to 
be  understood  in  various  senses,  according  to  the 
various  meanings  of  one  of  its  terms.  Equivocal 
generation,  a term  applied  to  such  species  of  gene- 
ration in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  as 
is  supposed  by  some  to  take  place  without  seed 
or  sexual  intercourse. 

Equivocally,  e-kwiv'vo-kal-le,  ad.  Ambiguously; 
in  a doubtful  sense ; in  terms  susceptible  of  dif- 
ferent senses;  by  uncertain  birth;  by  equivool 
generation. 

Equivocalnkss,  e-kwiv7 ro-kal-nes, ».  Ambiguity, 
double  meaning. 

Equivocate,  e kwiv'vo-kate,  v. n.  (eqinroquer,  Fr.) 
To  use  words  of  a doubtful  signification ; to  ex- 
press one’s  opinions  in  terms  which  admit  of  dif- 
ferent senses ; to  use  ambiguous  expressions 
v.  a.  to  render  capable  of  a double  interpretation. 

Equivocation,  e-kwiv-vo-ka'nhun,  a.  Ambiguity 
of  s{>eech  ; the  use  of  words  or  expressions  that 
are  susceptible  of  a double  signification. 

Equivocatok,  e-kwiv'vo-kay-tur,  a.  One  who 
equivocates. 

Equivocatort,  e-kwiv'vo-ka-tur-e,  a.  Savouring 
of  equivocation. 

Equivoke,  e'kwe-voke,  $.  (equivoque,  Fr.)  An 
ambiguous  term ; a word  susceptible  of  different 
significations;  equivocation. — An  old  term,  and 
seldom  or  never  used. 

I know  your  equivokes  ; 

You're  grown  the  better  fulhcm  of 'em  o’ late.— 

BmJmsom. 

Equtvorous,  c-kwiv'o-rus,  a.  ( cr  quits,  a horse,  and 
two,  I eat,  Lat.)  Foeding  or  subsisting  ou  horse 
flesh. 

Equula,  ck-n'u-la,  s . (Latin,  a filly.)  A genus  of 
fishes,  in  which  the  body  is  short,  oval,  and  often 
diaphanous;  the  mouth  capable  of  being  projected 
in  the  furm  of  a tube,  but,  when  shut,  forming  an 
angle  on  the  throat ; scales  smooth  and  soil,  or 
wanting. 

Equulkus,  e-ku-ulVns,  s.  (Latin,  a colt.)  A con- 
stellation of  the  northern  hemisphere,  whose  stars, 
according  to  Ptolemy  and  Tycho’s  catalogues,  are 
four,  bat  in  Mr.  Flams t end's  ten.  Also,  a kind  of 
rack  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  extorting 
confessions.  It  was  orginally  practised  upon 
slaves,  bat  at  a Later  period,  it  was  employed 
again  Bt  the  Christians.  Equulcus  Pktoris,  the 
Painter’s  Horae  or  Ease),  a constellation  of  La- 
caille,  situated  close  to  Canopus,  the  principal  star 
in  the  constellation  Argo. 

Equus,  eTcu-us,  t.  (Latin.)  The  Horae,  a genua 
of  quadrupeds,  placed  by  Cuvier  in  his  family  Soli- 
pedes,  and  order  Pacbydennata.  Its  distinguish- 
ing generic  characteristics  are  the  possession  of 
six  incisors,  or  cutting  teeth,  in  each  jaw,  tbo 
crowns  of  which,  at  an  early  age,  are  marked  with 
a fossnla;  and  six  molars  throughout  with  a 
square  crown,  marked  by  lamina:  of  enamel  which 
dip  into  them,  with  four  crescents,  and,  in  the 
tipper  ones,  with  a small  disk  in  the  inner  edge. 
The  male  lias  also  two  small  additional  canines 
in  the  upper,  and  sometimes  in  both,  which  are 
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almost  always  wanting  in  the  female.  Between 
these  canines  and  the  first  molar  is  an  unoccupied 
space,  which  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  lips 
where  the  bit  is  placed,  by  which  man  alone  has 
been  able  to  subdue  these  powerful  and  most  use- 
ful animals.  The  stomach  is  simple  and  moderate 
in  size,  but  the  intestines  are  long,  and  the  caecum 
enormous.  The  inammic  are  situated  between  the 
thighs.  The  species  are  E.  caballtu , or  Common 
horse ; E,  henuotuu,  or  Tartary  horse ; it  is  in- 
termediate between  the  horse  and  ass,  and  lives 
in  troops  in  a wild  state  in  the  deserts  of  Central 
Asia ; E,  asi nut,  the  Ass ; E.  zebra,  the  Zebra, 
marked  over  the  whole  body  with  elegant  black 
and  white  stripes;  E.  qmgga,  or  quuccha,  the 
Quagga;  E.  montana,  the  Onagga  or  Dauw,  an 
African  species,  smaller  than  the  ass,  of  a brownish 
colour,  with  black  stripes,  alternately  wider  and 
narrower  on  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  with  the 
legs  and  tail  white. 

Er,  the  termination  of  many  English  words,  is  the 
Teutonic  form  of  the  Latin  or,  the  one  contracted 
from  i wr,  the  other  from  vir,  a man.  It  denotes 
an  agent,  originally  of  the  masculine  gender,  bnt 
now  applied  to  men  or  things  indifferently,  as  in 
hater,  funner,  heater , grater.  At  the  end  of 
names  of  places,  er  signifies  a man  of  the  place, 
as  Londoner , a London  man. 

Era,  c'ra,  a.  (ora,  Lat.  ere,  Fr.  era,  Span.)  In 
Chronology,  a fixed  point  of  time,  from  which  any 
number  of  years  is  began  to  be  counted,  as  the 
Christian  era.  It  differs  from  epoch  in  this — era 
is  a point  of  time  fixed  by  some  nation  or  deno- 
mination of  men ; epoch  is  a point  fixed  by  his- 
torians and  chronolugista ; — a succession  of  years 
proceeding  from  a fixed  point,  or  comprehended 
between  two  fixed  points. 

Eradiate,  e-ra'de-ate,  r.  «.  («,  from,  and  radio , I 
beam,  LaL)  To  shoot  as  rays  of  light ; to  beam. 

Eradiation,  e-ra-de-a'shun,  $.  Emission  of  rays 
or  beams  of  light ; emission  of  light  or  splendour. 

EradicahlB,  e-rad'e-ka-bl,  a.  (e,  from,  and  radix , 
a root,  Lat.)  That  may  or  can  be  eradicated. 

Eradicate,  e-rad'e-kate,  r.  a.  ( eradico , Lat)  To 
pull  up  the  roots,  or  by  the  roots;  to  destroy 
anything  that  grows;  to  extirpate;  to  destroy 
thoroughly. 

Eradication,  e-rad-e-ka  shun,  a.  The  act  of 
plucking  up  by  the  roots ; extirpation ; excision ; 
total  destruction ; the  state  of  being  plucked  np 
by  the  roots. 

Eradicatiye,  e-rad'e-ka-tiv,  a.  That  extirpates; 
that  cures  or  destroys  thoroughly; — «.  a medicine 
that  effects  a radical  care. 

ERA0RO8T18,  er-a-gros'tia,  t.  (er,  the  spring,  and 
agrostis , herbage,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Or- 
der, Graininaces. 

Eranakcua,  er-a-ndr'ka,  a.  (franco,  I collect  con- 
tributions, and  arche,  a magistrate,  Gr.)  A public 
officer  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  whose  business 
wm  to  preside  over  and  direct  tiie  aims  of  the 
poor. 

Euam,  er'a-ni,  a.  (eranoi,  Gr.)  Clubs  or  societies 
which  existed  during  the  Roman  empire,  for  chari- 
table, convivial,  commercial,  or  political  purposes. 

Eranthkmum,  c-ran'fAe-tnum,  a.  (a  name  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  their  Anthcmis,  from  er,  the 
spring,  and  anOwt,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Acantbocess. 

C kan tm is,  c-r uu'thibj  a.  (era,  the  earth,  and  audios, 
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a flower,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  bright  yellow  blos- 
soms which  seem  to  lie  opon  the  earth.)  Winter- 
aconite,  a genus  of  pretty  little  tuberous- rooted 
plants,  with  divided  leaves.  The  name  Winter- 
aconite  is  given  to  it  from  its  time  of  flowering, 
and  from  its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  aconite : 
Order,  Ranunculaccac. 

Note.— VV«  hare  gireo  O.  Don’s  et.Tmolocy  of  the  term, 
but  inrlinc  to  think  the  true  ouu  Is  the  ammo  as  is 
given  under  Kranthemuin— er,  the  spring,  from  its 
flowering  so  early  in  the  yea r. 

Erasable,  e-rn'sa-bl,  a.  (e,  out,  and  rado,  I scrape, 
Lat.)  That  may  or  can  be  erased. 

Erase,  e-rase',  r.  a.  To  rub  or  scrape  out,  as  let- 
ters or  characters  written,  engraved,  or  painted ; 
to  efface;  to  obliterate ; to  expunge;  to  blot  out; 
to  destroy;  to  destroy  to  the  foundation.  In 
Heraldry,  anything  is  said  to  be  erased  which 
appears  forcibly  torn  off,  leaving  the  edges  jagged 
and  uneven. 

Eraser  ent,  e- rase 'men  t,  $.  The  act  of  erasing; 
a rubbing  oat;  expunction;  obliteration;  destruc- 
tion. 

Eraaion,  e-ra'zhun,  «.  The  act  of  erasing ; obli- 
teration. 

Ekasma,  e-ras'ma,  s.  ( erasmios , lovely,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Bruniaccsc. 

Erastian,  c-raa'te-un,  a.  A follower  of  Erastns, 
the  leader  of  a religious  sect,  who  denied  the  power 
of  the  church  to  discipline  its  members. 

Erastian  ism,  e-raa*te-un-izni,  s.  The  principles 
of  the  Erastians.  This  sect  maintained  that  tbo 
pastoral  office  was  only  persuasive.  The  Lord’s 
Supper,  like  other  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  they 
asserted  should  be  free  to  all ; unworthy  applicant 
were  to  be  reasoned  with  on  the  impropriety  of 
their  partaking,  but  in  no  case  refused  or  censured; 
the  punishment  of  all  offences  being  referred  to  the 
civil  magistrate. 

Erasure,  e-ra'zhure,  t.  The  act  of  erasing;  a 
scratching  out ; obliteration ; the  place  where  a 
word  or  letter  has  been  erased  or  obliterated. 

Erata,  er-a'ta,  s.  ( eratoa , lovely,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Molluscs,  belonging  to  the  Ovulimr  or  Ovules,  the 
shell  of  which  is  ovate,  more  or  less  angulated, 
smooth  or  granulated,  with  a dorsal  scar,  short 
spire,  and  larger,  angulated,  emarginatvd  aperture; 
the  pillar  slightly  crinuted  ; outer  lip  reflected,  and 
denticulated  on  the  inner.  It  resembles  Margi- 
ns! I a,  but  has  no  folds  on  the  pillar  * Family,  Cy- 
prseidc. 

Erato,  er'a-to,  *.  ( eros , love,  Gr.)  In  Mythology, 
the  Muse  who  presided  over  lyric  and  love  poetry. 
Sho  is  represented  as  crowned  with  roses  and 
myrtle,  and  bolding  a lyre  in  her  hand. 

Eratobotrts,  er-a-to-bot'ria,  ».  (eratos,  lovely, 
and  botryt , a bunch  of  grape*,  Gr.)  A genns  of 
plants:  Order,  Liliacese. 

Ere,  ayr,  ad.  (ter,  Sax.)  Before ; aooner  than ; — 
prep,  before. 

Ekkbcb,  e're-boa,  $.  ( ertbot , Gr.)  A deity  of  hell, 
son  of  Chaoe  and  Darkness  He  married  Night, 
by  whom  he  had  Light  and  Day.  Erebus  is  often 
used  by  the  poets  to  signify  hell  itself,  and  par- 
ticularly that  part  where  the  souls  of  the  virtuous 
dwell  previous  to  passing  into  the  Elysiun  fields. 
In  Zoology,  a genus  of  large  Lepidopterous  insects: 
Family,  Nocturnua. 

Erect,  e-rekt',  a.  (ereeftu,  I Jit.)  Upright,  or  in  a 
perpendicular  posture ; directed  upward ; upright 
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and  firm;  bold;  unshaken;  raised;  stretched; 

| intent;  vigorous;  extended; — e.  a.  to  raise  and 
set  in  an  upright  or  perpendicular  direction,  or 
I nearly  such;  to  raise  as  a building ; to  set  up;  to 
build ; to  set  up  or  establish  anew ; to  found ; to 
1 form;  to  elevate;  to  exalt;  to  excite;  to  animate; 
j to  encourage ; to  extend ; to  distend ; to  raise  a 
consequence  from  premises ; — (seldom  used  in  the 
last  sense ;) 

Malobranche  erteU  this  proposition.— Locke. 
j To  erect  a perpendicular , is  to  set  or  form  one 
line  on  another  at  right  angles ; — v.  n.  to  raise 
upright; — a.  in  Botany,  leaves  are  said  to  be  erect 
' when  they  form  a very  acute  angle  with  the  stem. 

The  epithet  is  applied  to  petioles,  flowers,  pedi- 
i cles,  or  branches,  rising  in  an  upright  direction. 

I Erectable,  e-rek'ta-bl,  a.  That  can  bo  erected. 

1 Erected, e-rek'ted, a.  Aspiring;  generous;  noble; 
sublime. — Seldom  used  as  an  adjective. 

Glory,  the  rewurd 

That  sole  excites  to  high  attempts,  the  flame 
Of  inost  erected  spirits,  most  temper'd  pure 
Ethereal,  who  all  pleasures  else  despise.— Milton. 

Erectkr,  e-rek'tur,  «.  One  who  erects ; one  that 
raises  or  builds. 

Erectile  Tissue,  e-rek'tile  tish'u,  a.  A peculiar 
tissue  described  by  Dupuytren  and  Rullier,  which 
is  susceptible  of  erection  and  active  turgescence 
by  an  increased  flow  of  blood.  This  tissue  is  said 
to  be  found  in  the  corpus  cavernosa  of  the  penis 
and  clitoris,  in  the  corpus  spongiosum  utherc,  the 
nipples,  lips,  & c.  The  existence  of  this  tissue  is 
a matter  of  dispute,  it  being  considered  by  some 
anatomists  as  merely  a congeries  of  blood-vessels 
largely  supplied  with  blood. 

Erection,  e-rek'shun,  t.  The  act  of  raising  and 
I setting  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon ; 
a setting  upright ; the  act  of  raising  or  building, 
as  an  edifice  or  fortification ; the  state  of  being 
raised,  built,  or  elevated;  establishment;  settle- 
ment ; formation ; elevation ; exaltation  of  senti- 
ments ; act  of  rousing ; excitement ; anything 
erected ; a building  of  any  kind ; distension  and 
extension. 

j Erective,  e-rek'tiv,  a.  Setting  upright;  raising. 

Erectly,  e-rekt'le,  ad.  In  an  erect  posture. 
Erectly  rpr coding,  in  Botany,  between  erect  and 
spreading. 

Erectness,  e-rekt'nes,  $.  Uprightness  of  posture 
or  form. 

Erector,  e-rek'tur,  9.  ( erecteur , Fr.)  In  Anatomy, 
a term  applied  to  the  muscles,  E.  penis  and  J£. 
clitoris;  also,  in  Physiology,  to  designate  an  organ 
which,  previously  flaccid,  swells  from  an  accumu- 
lation of  blood. 

Erelono,  ayr-long',  ad.  Before  a long  time  shall 
elapse ; before  a long  time  had  elapsed. — Seldom 
used  in  the  last  sense. 

\ The  anger  already  began  to  paint  revenge  In  many 

colour*,  erelong  he  had  not  only  gotten  pity  but  pardon. 

I —***«» 

Ekkmacausts,  er-e-ma-kaw'sis,  #.  (errmoi,  lonely, 
J or  tranquil,  and  kausos,  burning,  Gr.)  In  Che- 
mistry, the  gradual  combination  of  the  combusti- 
( Me  elements  of  a body  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  in  the  change  of  the  elements  of 
wood  into  the  substance  called  humus,  tho  for- 
mation of  acetic  acid  from  alcohol,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  nitrates  of  the  alkalies.  Erentacautit 
differs  from  fermentation  and  putrefaction  in  its 
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requiring  the  access  of  atmospheric  air ; and  to  its  ■ 
action  arc  owing  the  changes  in  colour,  consistence,  ! 
Ac.,  which  vegetable  juices,  saw-dust,  and  leaves  j 
of  plants  undergo  when  exposed  to  the  at  mo-  1 
sphere.  It  requires  a higher  temperature  than  that 
of  32  deg.  Fahrenheit  to  enable  oxygen  to  com-  ■ 
bine  in  the  manner  of  eremacausu. 

Erf.M/Ka,  er-e-me'a.  s.  (ertmuios,  solitary,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Myrtaceic. 

Erkmitaoe. — Sec  Hermitage. 

Eremite. — See  Hermit. 

Eremitical. — See  Hcnnitical. 

Eremocarpi  s,  er-e-mo-kdr'pus,  n.  ( eremot , soli-  ' 
tary,  and  karjtns,  a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Com-  j 
posite  plants : Tribe,  Se&selineic. 

Ebkmodon,  er-e-mo'don,  s.  ( eretnnt , solitary,  and 
odout,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  moss  plants  * I 
Order,  Bryaceaj.  * 

Erkmophilus,  er-o-rnofe-la*,  *.  ( eremophiles , a 
a lover  of  solitude,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in 
which  the  body  is  smooth  and  oblong ; eyes  very  | 
small  and  lateral ; dorsal  fin  single;  caudal  short;  ! 
pectoral  pedunculated,  and  placed  near  the  belly ; ; 
cirri  six : Family,  Siluridie. 

Eremostachys,  er-e-mos'ta-kis,  s.  ( eremot , so-  . 
litary,  and  stachys , a spike,  Gr.  in  reference  to  | 
the  species  being  inhabitants  of  desert  places,  and 
from  the  flowers  growing  in  verticillate  spikes.)  j 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  with  yellow 
or  purple  flowers : Order,  Lamiacem. 

Ekemuuus,  er-e-mu'rus,  s.  ( eremot . solitary,  and 
oura,  a U3,  Gr.  from  its  inhabiting  the  desert, 
and  its  long  yellow  tail-like  spikes.)  A genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  Siberia : Onlcr,  Liliaceas. 

Ekemus,  er'e-mus,  t.  ( eremot , Gr.)  In  Botany,  a 
term  applied  by  Mirabel  to  a pericarp  which  has 
neither  valve  nor  suture,  bot  proceeds  from  an 
ovary  not  supporting  a style. 

Erenow,  ayr-now',  ad.  Before  this  time. 

Ereocnkma,  er-e-ok-ne'ma,  t.  ( erion,  and  btetna, 
a shank,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Mela- 
stomsoeso. 

Ereftion,  e-rep'shun,  1.  ( ereptio , Lat)  A taking 
or  snatching  away  by  force. 

Erebus,  er'e-sus,  t.  (ereso,  I row,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  spiders,  belonging  to  the  family  Aranaeids: 
Order,  Pultnonari®. 

Erethism,  er'e-lAizm,  > t.  (erethizo,  I excite,  ! 

Eretuismub,  er-c-fAiz'mus,)  Gr.)  Constitutional  j 
irritation ; a morbid  state  of  energy  in  the  perform- 
anoe  of  any  function. 

Erethistic,  er-e-zAia'tik,  a-  Relating  to  erethism.  I 

Erethizon,  er-e-tAi'zun,  t.  ( erethizo , I excite,  Gr.) 
The  Hystrix  dorsata  of  seme  authors,  a subgenus 
of  American  porcupines,  furnished  with  long  hair,  . 
having  the  spines  short  and  concealed,  and  a pre- 
hensile tail  of  moderate  length  : Order,  Rodentia. 

Erewhile,  ayrliwile,  > ad.  Some  time  ago;  be- 

Erkwiiilkb,  ayr'hwilze,)  fore  a little  while. — j 
Obsolete. 

I am  an  fair  now  u I wo*  eretrAtZe  ; 

Since  night  you  lov’d  me,  jut  aiuce  night  you  left  me. 

— Shots.  i 

Armed  uninvited  guest*,  who  emehiles,  we  know,  were 

wont  to  surprise  us.— 7 *rcay  of  1‘itty. 

Ergabtulcm,  er-gas'tu-lum,  t.  (Latin.)  A name 
given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  a prison  or  house 
of  correction,  where  slaves,  on  the  authority  of  j 
their  masters,  were  confined  and  subjected  to  hard 
labour  as  a punishment  for  offensive  conduct. 
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' 'Erg  at,  er'gat,  v.  tu  (ergo,  Lat.)  To  infer;  to  draw 
conclusions. — Obsolete. 

Little  doth  It  concern  us  what  the  schoolmen  eiyat  in 

their  schools.— HetcyL 

Ergo,  ergo, ad  (Latin.)  Therefore;  consequently. 

Ergot,  or 'got,  a.  (French.)  In  Agriculture,  » dis- 
ease of  the  rye,  produced  by  the  parasitical  fungus 
Acintda  dim,  which  is  horn -like,  cylindrical, 
powdery,  purple-black  outside,  and  white  inside. 
In  Med:cine,  it  produces  a stimulating  effect  on 
| the  uterus,  on  which  account  it  is  used  in  cases  of 
, difficult  parturition.  In  Farriery,  a stub,  like  a 
| piece  of  soft  horn,  about  the  size  of  a chesnut, 
situated  behind  and  below  the  pastern  joint,  and 
commonly  hid  under  the  tuft  of  the  fetlock.  In 
| Anatomy,  a medullary  cavity  in  the  lateral  ventral 
I of  the  brain,  composed  interiorly  of  cortical  sub- 
stance. 

! Ergotixe,  er'go-tine,  a.  A narcotic  and  poisonous 
substance,  obtained  os  a brown  powder,  of  a pun- 
gent and  bitter  taste,  in  the  ergot  of  rye,  steak 
cornutunu 

Ergotism,  cr'go-tizm,  r.  {ergo,  Lat.)  A logical 
inference;  a conclusion.  In  Pathology,  the  mor- 
bid affection  produced  on  the  human  system  by 
the  ergot  of  rye,  the  chief  symptoms  of  which  are 
; gangrene  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  sometimes  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  occasionally  convulsions. 

; Eria,  e're-a,  s.  (en’on,  wool,  Gr.  on  account  of  the 
downy  nature  of  tho  flowers.)  A genus  of  Epi- 
I phytous  plants : Order,  Orchidace*. 

Eriach,  e'rc-ak,  a.  In  the  Irish  Brehon  Law,  in 
a case  of  mnrder,  the  brehon  or  judge  was  wont 
to  compound  between  the  murderer  and  the  frienda 
of  the  deceased  who  prosecuted  him,  by  causing 
the  malefactor  to  give  them,  or  tbe  wife  or  child 
| of  the  murdered  person,  a recompense,  which  was 
called  an  eriach. — 4 BL  Com . 818. 

: Eriaciine,  er-c-ak'ne,  s.  (i erion , and  achne,  a glume, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Graminacwc. 

E IU  AN  THERA,  er-c-an  -Me'ra,  I.  ( erion,  and  anl/icra, 
an  anther,  Gr.  from  its  downy  anthers.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Acanthaceze. 

Erica,  e-ri'ka,  s.  (cret’Fc,  from  eriko,  I break,  Gr. 
from  the  supposed  quality  of  some  of  the  species 
in  breaking  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  because 
the  small  leaves  are  cleft.)  Heath,  a genus  of 
plants,  with  scattered,  verticillate,  or  acerose 
leaves,  and  terminal,  fascicled,  or  racemose  flowers ; 
pedicels  scaly; — natives  of  Europe  and  Africa: 
j Type  of  the  natural  order  Ericacc®. 

Eric ac BAS,  er-i-ka'se-e,  s.  (erica,  one  of  the  genera.) 
The  Heaths,  or  Heath-worts,  a natural  order  of  j 
hypogynous  Exogens,  consisting  of  shrubs,  or  ; 
under- shrubs,  with  evergreen  leaves,  which  are 
rigid,  entire,  w hurled,  or  opposite,  and  without 
stipules;  the  inflorescence  variable,  and  often  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ; the  pedicels  generally  brae-  1 
teate;  flowers  hermaphrodite,  symmetrical,  and 
regular ; calyx  four  or  five-cleft,  nearly  equal,  in- 
ferior, and  persistent ; corolla  hypogynous,  mono- 
petal ous,  four,  rarely  five-parted;  stamens  definite, 
and  equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  co- 
rolla, or  double  that  number,  hypogynous,  or 
scarcely  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla ; style 
, and  stigma  undivided;  capsule  free,  or  adhering 
to  the  fleshy  calyx,  therefore  baccate ; cells  for  the 
most  part  many-sceded ; albumen  fleshy;  embryo 
erect  and  slender. 

Ericala,  er-ik'a-la,  s.  (erica,  a heath,  Lat.?)  A 


ERICEJJ— ERINITE. 


genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  small  perennial  or 
annual  herbs : Order,  Gentianacea*. 

Ericks,  er-i'se-c,  ^ t.  A tribe  of  the  Heaths,  in 

Ericida,  er-i'sid-e,  > which  the  fruit  is  multilo- 
cular,  rarely  septicidal  or  lierried,  and  tbe  buds 
naked ; anthers  two-celled ; ovarium  free ; disk 
hypogynous  and  nectariferous,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  ornamented  with  Beales ; leaves 
usually  with  revolute  margins. 

E&ichthcs,  e-rik'tAus,  *.  («ri,  mnch,  and  elithon, 
the  earth,  Gr.)  Erichthians,  a genus  of  long- 
tailed decapod  Crustaceans,  inhabitants  of  tropical 
seas.  The  genus  is  now  subdivided  into  Squilli, 
Almia,  and  Erichthus  proper,  in  tbe  family  Krich- 
thid»k 

Euichtkts,  > e-rik'f/iis,  s.  (er,  the  spring,  and  ich- 

EryCHTHTS,  f thys,  a fish,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  family  Cbtetodonidle : Subfamily, 
Spariana. 

Erich  s,  e-rish'us,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  a 
military  engine  full  of  sharp  spikes,  which  was 
placed  at  the  gate  of  the  camp  to  prevent  the  en 
trance  of  the  enemy. 

Ericoma,  er-e-kom'a,  #.  ( eri,  mnch,  and  Iwna, 
foliage,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Grain!- 
nacetc. 

Eridaxus,  e-rid'a-nus,  s.  (Latin.)  The  River 
Eridanus,  one  of  the  constellations  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  fabled  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Phaiton  falling  into  the  river  Eridanns  or  Po.  It 
contains  eighty-four  stars,  and  is  represented  on 
tbe  celestial  globe  as  a river  winding  from  Orion 
to  Cetus,  and  from  thence  to  Phamix. 

Erioema,  e-re-je'ne-a,  a.  (er,  spring,  and  gen- 
nao,  I bring  forth.  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  early 
plant  in  spring.)  A genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
natives  of  North  America : Tribe,  nydrocotyleas. 

Erigerox,  e-rij'e-ron,  a.  (er,  the  spring,  and  geron, 
an  old  man,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  plant  becoming 
old  early  in  the  year.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflorsc. 

Erioiblr,  er'e-je-bl,  a.  That  may  bo  erected.— 
Obsolete. 

Erigonb,  e-rig'o-ne,  i.  In  Mythology,  a daughter 
of  Icarius,  who  hung  herself  when  she  heard  th:it 
her  father  had  been  killed  by  some  shepherds 
whom  he  had  intoxicated.  She  was  made  a con- 
stellation under  the  name  of  Virgo.  Bacchus  de- 
ceived her  by  changing  himself  into  a beautiful 
grape. 

Erin,  er'in,  a.  Ireland. 

Ekinaceus,  cr-o-na'se-us,  a.  (Latin.)  The  Hedge- 
hog, a genus  of  insectivorous  Mammalia,  thickly 
bristled  over  with  strong  elastic  spines.  The 
hedgehog  subsists  on  insects,  such  as  beetles,  and 
also  on  cold-blooded  animals  and  fruit,  ft  hyber- 
nates  in  winter.  The  female  produces  from  two 
to  four  young. 

Erixeum,  e-rin'e-nm,  a.  (ermacena,  a hedgehog, 
Lat.  in  reference  to  its  hispid  appearance,  which 
resembles  the  common  hedgehog.)  A genus  of 
Fungi,  found  growing  upou  leaves  in  little  tufts: 
Tribe,  Hyphomycctes. 

Erinite,  e're-nite,  a.  (Erin,  one  of  the  names  of 
Ireland.)  Hydrous  sub-bisesqubrseniate  of  copper, 
a mineral  occurring  in  masses,  or  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers ; colour  emerald-gmm,  inclining  to 
grass-green.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  copper,  50.4  4 ; 
alumina,  1.77;  arsenic  acid,  38.78 ; water,  5.01 : 
sp.  gr.  4.043.  H = 4.75. 
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ERIOMETER — EK1SICTIION. 


i Eris^nts,  c-rin'nis,  s.  (from  erw,  the  goddess  of 
Discord,  and  noys,  the  mind,  Gr.)  In  Mythology, 
one  of  the  Furies,  or  Eumenides.  Also,  a sur- 
name of  Cere®,  on  account  of  her  amour  with  Nep- 
tune. She  had  a temple  under  this  name  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ladon  in  Arcadia,  with  a statue 
representing  her  as  bolding  a basket  in  the  left 
hand,  and  a flambeau  in  the  other. 

Erinosma,  er-e-nox'ma,  a.  (ert,  and  orme,  a scent, 

I ' Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Amaryllidace®. 
j Ehim’8,  e-ri'nus,  a.  (erinoe,  Gr.  the  name  given  by 
I Dioacoridcs.)  A genus  of  small  alpine-tufted 

I plants,  with  purple  or  red  flowers:  Order,  Scro- 
phulariaces. 

I Eriobotrta,  er-e-o-bot're-a,  a.  (erion,  wool,  and 
botrys,  a bunch  of  grapes,  Gr.  ir  reference  to  the 
! bunch  of  grapea  and  flowers,  which  are  woolly.) 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  small  trees,  with 
broad,  serrated,  woolly  leaves,  and  small  white 
1 flowers:  Order,  Pomaces. 

Ekiocaulack^R,  cr-c-o-kaw-la'  sc-e,  i.  Fipe- 
worts,  a natural  order  of  Exogens,  consisting  of 
perennial  marsh  plants,  with  linear,  cellular, 
spongy  leaves  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  baring 
a two  or  three-celled  ovary,  a pendulous  glume, 
two-celled  anthers,  a terminal  embryo,  and  a 
three-lobed  cap  within  the  glumes;  the  flowers 
| capitate,  bract eate,  and  very  minute. 
Eriocaclon,  er-e-o-kawTon,  $.  (erion,  end  kttvlon, 
a stalk,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  tbe  down  on  the  stems 
of  some  of  the  species.)  Pipe-wort,  a genna  of 
plants : Type  of  the  natural  order  Eriocauhice®. 
Ekiocepiialus,  er-e-o-scf'a-lus,  t.  (erion,  and 
kephalt,  a head,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  woolly 
grains  collected  in  terminal  heads.)  A genus  of 
Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflora*. 

1 Erioch ti.es,  er-e-o-kil'us,  i.  (erion,  and  chtila s,  a 
lip,  Gr.  from  the  labellum  being  pubescent.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Orchidace®. 
Eriochrtsis,  or-e-ok're-sis,f.  (erion,  and  chryseos, 
golden,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Grami- 
nacea\ 

’ Eriococccb,  er-e-o-kok'kus,  $.  ( erion,  and  kokkoe, 
a kernel,  Gr.)  A genus  of  piauts:  Order,  Eu- 
phorbia cess. 

Eriodekdrok,  er-e-o-den'drnn,  t.  (erion,  wool, 
and  dendron,  a tree,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  capsule 
being  filled  with  a fine  silken-woolly  substance.) 
Wool-tree,  a genus  of  plants,  with  palmate  leaves, 
and  red,  scarlet,  or  white  flowers  risiug  singly  or 
in  clusters  from  the  sides  or  tops  of  the  brandies. 
Ekiodf.su ia,  er-e-o-des'me-a,  t.  ( erion,  and  detme , 
a fascicle,  Gr.  from  the  flowers  resembling  a fas- 
cicle of  wool.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
shrubs,  natives  of  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  Or- 
der, Ericace®. 

Eriodon,  e-ri'o-don,  t.  (eri,  much,  or  great,  and 
odoua,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  spiders,  belong- 
ing to  tbe  family  Arancides:  Order,  Pulmonari®. 
Erioolobsum,  er-c-o-gloo'sum,  a.  (erion,  wool,  and 
yloua,  a tongue,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  scales  of 
tbe  petals  being  woolly.)  A genus  of  plants,  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  edible  fruit ; natives  of  Java : 
Order,  Sapindace®. 

Eriogonum,  er-e-o-go'num,  ».  (erion,  and  gone, 
a knee,  Gr.  the  stem  of  the  plants  being  very 
' woolly  at  the  joints.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Polvgonace®. 

; F.RIOL/FN a,  er-e-o-le'na,  t.  (erion,  wool,  and  chlaina, 
a clock,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  woolly  involucre  and 


calyx.)  A genns  of  East  Indian  plant.*,  consisting 
of  trees  with  yellow  flowers:  Order,  Byttncriacrav 

Eriosieter,  cr-e-om'e-tur,  ».  An  optical  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  diameters  of  minute  par- 
ticles and  fibres,  by  ascertaining  the  diameter  d 
any  one  of  the  series  of  rinpa  which  they  produce. 

Ebiope,  e-ri'o-pc,  t.  (probably  from  erion,  and 
ope \ a hole,  Gr.  became  the  throat  of  the  calyx  is 
closed  with  wool.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Lamiace®. 

Eriopetalum,  er-e-o-pet'a-lnm,  t.  (erion,  and  • 
petal  on,  a petal,  Gr.  from  the  segments  of  tbe 
corolla  being  internally  densely  woolly.)  A genus 
of  plants  : Order,  Asclepiadaceir. 

Erioitorum,  er-e-of  o-rum,  a.  (erion,  and  phoro,  I 
bear,  Gr.  the  seeds  being  covered  with  silky  tufts 
of  a wool-like  substance.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Cyperace®. 

Ebiopiitlli'M,  er-e-o-fillnm,  a.  (erion,  and  phyl- 
lon,  a leaf,  Gr.  from  its  woolly  foliage.)  A genua 
of  Composite  plants : Suborder,  Tubuli  florae. 

Eriofhiton,  er-e-o-fi'ton,  a.  (erion,  and  phyton, 
a plant,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  plant  being  clot  bed 
with  long  white  wool.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Lamiaceso. 

Ebioptera,  er-e-op'ter-a,  $.  (erion,  and  pteron,  a 
wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insect* : Fa-  ! 
mily,  Netnocera. 

Eriosdictyon,  er-e-os-dik'te-un,  $.  (erion,  and  ! 
diiiyon,  a net,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  j 
Hydrophyllace®. 

Ekiosfma,  er-e-o-se'ma,  s.  (erion,  end  tenn,  a | 
standard,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  vcxillum,  which-  j 
is  clothed  with  silky  hairs.)  A genus  of  Legu- 
minous subshrub*,  with  trifoliate  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers : Suborder,  Papilionacca'. 

Ekiosolkka,  er-e-o-so-le'na,  #.  (erion,  and  eolen,  a 
funnel  or  tube,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Thyir  daces. 

Eriostemok,  er-e-o-ste'mon,  #.  (erion.  and  ttemon,  | 
a stamen,  Gr.  the  stamens  being  woolly.)  A genus  , 
of  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs,  natives  of  New 
Holland : Order,  Butace®. 

EriosySaphe,  er-e-o-sin'a-fe,  t.  (erion,  wool,  and 
synophe , connection,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  com- 
missure, which  is  the  connection  of  the  two  mcri-  1 
carps  that  compose  the  fruit,  and  which  is  clothed 
with  wool -like  down,  in  the  hollows  between  the  i 
nerves.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants,  with  yel- 
low flowers : Tribe,  Peuccdane®. 

Eriothica,  er-e-ot/i'e-ka,  t.  (erion,  and  theke,  a 
receptacle,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Ster- 
coHacec. 

Erjpica,  e-rife-a,  s.  ( eriphos , a kid,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  brachyurous  or  short-tailed  Crustaceans,  includ- 
ing Cancer  spmifrons,  Cancer  conagra,  and  other  , 
later  discovered  species.  Also,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Musrid® : Family,  \ 
Athericera. 

Ertpbilema,  er-e-fc-le'ma,  #.  (eri,  and  philema , a 
kiss,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  : Order,  Iridace®. 

Eri 8,  eKis,  s.  The  name  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
Discordia  of  the  Latins ; the  goddess  of  Discord. 

ERJ8ICTH0N,  er-c-sik'Mon,  ».  (Greek.)  In  Fabn-  I 
lota  History,  a son  of  Triops,  who  derided  Ceres, 
and  cut  down  her  groves,  for  which  impiety  ths 
goddess  doomed  him  to  endnro  the  pain  of  con- 
tinual hunger ; to  gratify  bis  appetite  he  sold  all 
bis  possessions,  and  at  last  ate  his  own  limbs  for 
want  of  food. 


ERODENT—  ERPICHTHYS. 


ERISMA — ERODE. 


Erisma,  e-ris'ma,  i.  (erisma,  contention,  Gr.  so  named 
from  tho  anomalous  form  of  the  genus,  which  is 
I much  at  variance  with  others.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America: 

I Order,  Vochysiace®.  Also,  a term  used  in  Vitru- 
vius for  an  arch,  buttress,  or  shore  prop. 

Eristic,  e-ris'tik,  > a.  (eris,  contention,  eris- 
, Eristical,  e-ris'te-kal,)  tihos , contentious,  Gr.) 

Pertaining  to  disputes ; controversial. — Obsolete. 

So  many  eristiek  writings.— Life  of  Firmin. 

Erithalib,  e-rirt'a-lis,  s.  (m,  splendidly,  and 
thallo , I grow  green,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  leaves 
being  of  a deep  shining  green.)  A genus  of  plants, 

! consisting  of  shrubs,  with  petiolate  leaves  and  small 

white  flowers. 

Erix,  e'riks,  s.  ( thrix , hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ser- 
j pents,  allied  to  the  Pseudo-Boas,  but  differing  from 
| them  in  the  tail  being  very  short  and  obtuse ; the 
| head  is  short,  and  not  distinct  from  the  body. 

Erke,  erk,  a.  (csrgos,  Gr.)  Idle}  slothful. — Ob- 
solete. 

For  men  therein  should  hem  delite ; 

And  of  that  dede  be  not  erk*. 

But  oft  tithe*  haunt  that  werice.— Choicer. 

Erlanite,  erlan-ite, ».  (from  its  being  first  observed 
at  Erla  iron  forges,  in  the  Saxon  Erzegebirge.)  A 
mineral  of  a light  green  or  grey  colour,  with  a white 
streak ; compact,  or  in  small  fine  granular  concre- 
tions. It  consists  of  silica,  53.1  GO;  alumina, 
14.034;  lime,  14.397;  soda,  2 611;  magnesia, 
5.420;  peroxide  of  iron,  7.138;  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, 0.639;  volatile  matter,  0.606:  sp.  gr.  3.0. 
H.  = 6—7. 

Ermeline. — See  Ermine. 

Ermine,  er'min,  t.  The  Mustella  erminea  of  Lin- 
nams,  Pu tonus  erminea  of  Cuvier,  the  Stoat  wea- 
sel of  Pennant,  the  Seegoos  and  Shacooahew  of 
the  Cree  Indians,  and  the  Ferreeya  of  the  Esqui- 
maux Indiana.  A species  of  Pole-cat,  remarkable 
for  tho  valne  of  its  fur.  It  is  a native  of  Britain, 
and  is  common  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  and 
America,  where  It  is  the  pest  and  detestation  of 
those  fanners  upon  whose  premises  it  takes  up  its 
abode.  It  emits  a strong  musky  smoll.  In  Her- 
aldry, ermine  is  represented  by  a white  field  or 
fur  with  black  spots,  and  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  liDings  of  mantles  and  robes. 

Ermined,  er'miud,  a.  Clothed  with  ermine; 
adorned  with  the  fax  of  tho  ermine. 

ERR,  ) era,  t.  A Saxon  affix  to  places,  signifying  ; 

jEun,  > s melancholy  situation.  It  also  fonns  the 
termination  of  some  English  words  as  well  ss 
Latin,  as  in  tavern,  lantern , &c.  JEra,  tho  name 
in  Scotland  given  to  the  Sea-eagle. 

Ernes,  ernz,  s.  An  old  term  for  loose  scattered  ears 
of  corn,  after  binding  in  the  field.  The  word  is  from 
the  Teutonic  emde,  harvest,  or  ernden,  to  cut  or  mow 
corn — hence,  to  era,  is  in  some  places  to  glean. — 
K timet' s Glossary. — Cowell. 

Ernestia,  cr-nes'te-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Ernest 
Meyer,  author  of  Primati®  Flora;  Essequeboensis.) 
A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  New  Granada:  Or- 
der, Mclastomace®. 

Ernodia,  er-no'de-a,  s.  (emos,  a yonng  Bhoot,  Gr. 
the  plant  being  much  branched.)  A genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  shrubs,  with  axillary  pale 
yellow  flowers : Order,  Cincbonace®. 

Erode,  e-rode',  v.  a.  {erode,  Lot.)  To  eat  in  or 
away ; to  corrode. 
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Erodent,  e-ro'dent,  s.  In  Medicine,  a substance 
which  eats  away,  as  it  were,  extraneous  growths 

Erodium,  e-ro'de-um,  s.  (erodios,  a heron,  Gr.  from 
tho  form  of  the  carpels  resembling  the  head  and 
beak  of  that  bird.)  Heronsbill,  or  Storksbill,  a 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Geraniaeea. 

Erooate,  er'o-gate,  v.  a,  ( erogo , Lat.)  To  lay 
out;  to  give;  to  bestow  upon. — Obsolete. 

Erog  ation,  er-o-ga'shun, «.  The  act  of  conferring. 

— Obsolete. 

Some  think  tuch  manner  of  erogation  not  to  be  worthy 

the  name  of  liberality.— Sir  T.  LlyoC 

Erophila,  e-rofe-Ia,  f.  (er,  the  spring,  and  phileo,  1 
I love,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  time  in  which  the  * 
species  flower.)  Whitlow -cress,  a genus  of  Cru-  ■ 
ciferous  plants:  Suborder,  Pleurorhize®. 

Erose,  e-rose',  a.  ( erosus , Lat.)  In  Botany,  gnawed, 
bitten ; an  epithet  used  to  denote  a particular  kind 
of  denticulation  of  leaf ; irregularly  serrated. 

Erosely,  e-rose'le,  ad.  In  Botany,  in  a gnawed- 
liko  manner ; erosely -toothed,  when  the  teeth  are 
gnawed  or  erose;  erosely -serrated,  when  the  ser-  1 
ratures  are  gnawed- like. 

Erosion,  a-ro'zhun,  i.  ( erosio , Lat)  The  act  or 
operation  of  eating  away  ; the  state  of  being  eaten  j 
away ; corrosion  ; canker. 

Erotic,  e-rot'ik,  s.  (eras,  love,  Gr.)  An  amorous 
composition  or  poem.  The  name  of  erotic  writers 
has  been  applied  particularly  to  a class  of  romance 
writers  who  belonged  to  the  later  periods  of  Greek 
literature,  and  whose  works  abound  in  meretricious 
ornament  and  sophistical  subtleties. 

Erotic,  e-rot'ik,  ) a.  Pertaining  to  love ; 

Erotical,  e-rot'e-kal,)  treating  of  love. 

Erotomania,  er-o-to-ma'ne-a,  s.  ( eros , and  mania, 
madness,  Gr.)  A term  used  by  some  writers  to 
denote  that  modification  of  insanity,  of  which  the 
passion  of  love  is  the  origin,  and  in  which  the  love 
of  a particular  individual  constitutes  the  absorbing 
idea. 

Eeotylidje,  er-o-til'e-de,  s.  (erotylas,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  Monilicom  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, characterized  by  having  an  enlarged  com- 
pressed club  to  the  antenna;;  a gibbous  body, 
and  longer  legs  than  the  cognate  families.  They  | 
live  on  fungi. 

Eeottlcb,  e-rot'e-lua,  s.  ( erotylos , amatory,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects. 

Erpetion,  er-pet'e-un,  s.  ( erpetos , creeping,  and  j 
ion,  a violet,  Gr.)  A genus  of  small  tufted  plants,  j 
with  running  stems  and  beautiful  blue  flowers: 
Order,  Violace®. 

Erpetodbyab,  er-pe-tod’re-as,  «.  ( erpetos,  a rep- 
tile, and  drys,  a tree,  Gr.)  A genus  of  serpents, 
in  which  the  tail  is  very  long,  the  head  lengthened, 
mouth  very  wide,  the  scales  small,  and  partly 
carinated  and  arranged  in  oblique  series. 

Erpetolooibt,  er-pe-tol'o-jist,  «.  ( erpetos , s rep- 
tile, and  logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  One  who  writes  ! 
on  the  subject  of  reptiles,  or  is  versed  in  the  1 
natural  history  of  reptiles. 

Erpetology,  er-pe-tol'o-je,  «.  That  part  of 
Natural  History  which  treats  of  the  nature  and 
classification  of  reptiles. 

Erpiciituyb,  er-pik'«Ais,  s.  ( erpo , I creep,  and 
ichthys,  a fish,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  belonging 
to  tho  Blennin®,  or  true  Blennies,  in  which  tho 
dorsal  fin  is  slightly  or  not  at  ail  croarginated,  and 
the  canine  teeth  generally  wanting : Family,  Blea-  | 
nid®. 
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Erpodiuv,  cr-po'de-uxn,  t.  (era,  the  ground,  and 
podion,  a pod,  Gr.)  A genus  of  moss  plant* : 
| Order,  Bryaceaj. 

Err,  er,  v.  n.  (erro,  I wander,  Lat.)  To  wander 
from  the  right  way ; to  deviate  from  the  true 
course  or  purpose ; to  miss  the  right  way  in 
morals  or  religion ; to  deviate  from  the  path  or 
line  of  duty ; to  stray  by  design  or  mistake ; to 
mistake ; to  commit  error;  to  do  wrong  from 
ignorance  or  inattention  ; to  ramble ; — p.  o.  to 
| mislead ; to  cause  to  err. — Unusual  as  an  active 
I verb. 

Sometimes  he  (the  devil)  tempts  by  covetousness, 
drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  dee. ; errs,  dejects,  saves, 
kills,  protects,  and  rides  some  men  as  they  do  their 
horses. — Ifurton. 

Err  able,  er'ra-bl,  a.  Liable  to  mistake ; fallible. 
Errableness,  er'ra-bl-nes,  a.  Liableness  to  mis* 
take  or  error. 

1 Errand,  er'rand,  $.  (cerend,  Sax.)  A verbal  mes- 
sage ; a mandate  or  order ; something  to  be  told 
or  done;  a communication  to  be  made  to  some 
person  at  a distance. 

Errant,  er'rant,  a.  (French.)  Wandering;  roving; 
rambling  ; applied  particularly  to  knights  who,  in 
i the  middle  ages,  wandered  about  to  seek  adven- 
tures, and  display  their  heroism  and  generosity, 
termed  knights- errant ; deviating  from  a certain 
course ; itinerant. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Our  judges  of  assise  are  called  justfoea-emnU,  because 
they  go  no  direct  course.— Better. 

Errantkb,  er-ran'tes,  a.  (emwu,  wandering,  Lat.) 
j A family  of  Annelides,  consisting  of  several  tribes 
and  a multitude  of  genera.  They  have  a distinct 
j head,  furnished  with  antenna1,  eyes,  and  almost 
always  a retractile  proboscis,  armed  with  maxilla*. 
Each  ring  of  their  body  bears  a pair  of  feet.  They 
walk  and  swim  well,  but  generally  dwell  beneath 
■tones,  among  sheila,  or  buried  in  the  sand.  They 
! are  all  marine  animals. 

Errantry,  eFrant-re,  s.  A wandering;  a roving 
or  rambling  about ; the  employment  of  a knight- 
eirant. 

Erratic,  er-rat'ik,  ) a.  (erratic**,  Lat) 

Erkatical,  er-rat'e-kal,  ) Wandering;  having 
no  certain  course ; roving  abont  without  a fixed 
destination ; moving;  not  fixed  or  stationary ; 

* irregular ; mutable.  Erratic  blocks,  in  Geology, 
* term  used  for  those  transported  boulders  which 
| are  so  largely  and  so  confusedly  mixed  up  in  what 
j is  termed  the  Diluvium  or  Till ; it  is  sometimes 
' called  the  Erratic  Block  Group. 
i Erratically,  er-rat'e-kal- le,  ad.  Without  rule, 
order,  or  established  method ; irregularly. 
Erration,  er-ra'shun,  $.  A wandering. — Obsolete. 
Erratum,  er-ra'tum,  pi  Errata,  s.  An  error  or 
mistake  in  writing  or  printing. 

Errhine,  eririne,  a.  (errtuon,  Gr.)  Affecting  the 
noee,  or  to  be  snuffed  into  the  nose ; occasioning 
discharges  from  the  noeo ; — s.  a medicine  to  bo 
snuffed  up  the  nose,  to  promote  discharges  of 
mucus. 

Erroneous,  er-ro'ne-us,  a.  (erroncus,  Lat)  Wan- 
dering ; roving ; unsettled ; deviating ; devious ; 
irregular;  wandering  from  the  right  course; — 
(the  foregoing  meanings  of  the  term  are  unusual  j) 
They  roam 

Erroneous  and  disconsolate.— Philip*. 

Erroneout  circulation  of  the  blood.— 
mistaken ; misled  ; deviating  by  mistake  from  the 
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truth ; wrong ; false ; not  conformable  to  truth ; 
erring  from  truth  or  justice. 

Erroneously,  cr-ro'ne-us-le,  ad.  By  mistake; 
not  rightly. 

Erroneousness,  er-ro'ne-ns-nca,  a.  The  state  of 
bring  erroneous;  deviation  from  right;  want  of 
conformity  to  truth. 

Error,  er'rur,  ».  (Latin.)  A wandering  or  devia- 
tion from  the  truth ; a mistake  in  judgment,  by 
which  persons  assent  to  or  believe  what  is  not 
true ; a mistake  made  in  writing  or  other  per- 
formance ; roving  excursion ; irregular  course ; — 1 \ 
(unusual  in  the  last  two  senses ;) 

What  brought  you  living  to  the  Strgian  state  ! 

Driv’n  by  the  winds  and  error*  of  the  sea  ; 

Or  did  you  heaven’s  superior  doom  obey  T— 

Dryien. 

deviation  from  law,  justice,  or  right;  oversight; 
mistake  in  conduct.  In  Scripture  and  'rheology, 
sin ; iniquity ; transgression.  In  Law,  a mistake 
in  pleading  or  in  judgment.  In  Arithmetic,  the 
difference  between  the  result  of  any  operation  ob- 
tained by  trial,  and  the  true  result  required  by  the 
question.  In  Astronomy,  the  difference  between  j 
the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  determined  | 
by  calculation  and  observation.  Writ  of  error, 
in  Law,  a writ  which  authorizes  the  judges  of  a 
superior  court  to  examine  a record  on  which  judg- 
ment has  been  given  in  an  inferior  coart,  on  an 
allegal  ion  of  error  in  pleading  a process,  Ac.,  and 
to  affirm  or  reverse  the  same.  Error  loci,  error  of 
place,  in  Pathology,  a term  formerly  applied  to 
acute  cutaneous  diseases; — e.  a.  to  determine  a 
judgment  of  court  to  be  erroneous. — Not  well 
authorized  as  a verb. 

Errorist,  er'rur-ist,  i.  One  who  cm ; one  who 
encourages  or  propagates  error. 

Erse,  era,  a.  The  language  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Gads  or  Celts  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

EaR8M  } cra^’  **  after  com  is  cut. 

Erst,  erat,  ad.  (trrtst,  Sax.)  First;  at  first;  at 
the  beginning;  once;  formerly;  long  ago;  before; 
till  then  or  now ; hitherto.— Obsolete  except  in 
poetry. 

Sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  he. 

Abandon  this  for* stalled  place  at  er$L 
Fur  fear  of  further  harm,  1 counsel  thee.— 

Spenter. 

Opener  mine  eye*. 

Dim  ertt;  dilated  spirit*,  ampler  heart.— 

Hilton. 

Erstwhile,  eratTiwilc,  ad.  Till  then  or  now ; for- 
merly.— Obsolete. 

Erubescence,  er-u-bes'sens,  ».  ( ervbescens , eru- 
besco , from  rubeo , I am  red,  Lat.)  A becoming 
red ; redness  of  the  skin  or  surface  of  anything ; 
a blushing. 

Erubescent,  er-u-bes'sent,  a.  Red  or  reddish; 
blushing, 

ERUCA,  er-ulca,  s.  (ttro,  I burn,  Lat.  in  reference  to 
the  seeds  having  an  acrid,  burning  taste,  and  when 
applied  to  the  skin  occasioning  blisters.)  A genus 
of  Cruciferous  plants,  consisting  of  erect  annual 
branching  herbs,  with  racemes  of  white  or  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  beautifully  reticulated  with 
brown  veins:  Snborder,  Orthoplocea*.  Also,  a 
genus  of  univalve  Mollusca,  the  shell  of  which  re- 
sembles that  of  Pupella,  only  the  tip  of  the  spire  is 
thicker,  and  there  is  only  one  or  no  plate  upon  the 
thinner  lip : Subfamily,  Achatine. 
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! Erucaria,  er-u-ka're-a,  t.  ( eruco , a rocket,  Lat. 
from  its  resemblance  to  that  plant.)  A genus  of 
Cruciferous  plants,  forming  the  type  of  the  tribe 
Erucariesc,  in  which  the  ailiqu*  is  lomcntaceous, 
(i  e.  falls  asunder  when  ripe  at  the  joints ;)  two- 
jointed  ; lower  joint  two-celled,  upper  one  ensifonn. 
The  genus  consists  of  smooth  annual  herbs,  with 
white  or  purple  flowers : Suborder,  Spirolobex. 
Erucivora,  e-ru-Mv'o-ra,  ».  ( erven,  a plant,  and 
corn,  I devour,  Lat.)  A genua  of  birds  talonging  1 
to  the  Ceblepyrins,  or  Caterpillar-catchers : Fa- 
mily, Laniada*. 

Erdct,  e-rukt',  ^ e.  a.  ( eructo , I Jit,)  To 
Eructate,  e-ruk'tate,  j belch ; to  eject  from  the 
stomach,  as  wind. — Seldom  used. 

They  would  make  us  believe  in  8jrraru*a,  now  Mes- 
sina, that  ./Etna  in  time*  past  hath  cruetaUtl  surh  huge 
got -let*  of  fire,  that  the  spark*  of  them  have  burnt  bouses 
in  Malta,  above  fifty  miles  off.— HouxU. 

Eructation,  c-ruk-ta'shnn,  s.  ( eructatio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  belching  wind  from  the  stomach ; a 
belch ; a violent  bursting  forth,  or  ejection  of  wind 
or  other  matter  from  the  earth. 

Erudite,  er'u-dite,  o-  (eruditut,  Lat)  Instructed ; 
taught ; learned. 

i Erudition,  er-u-dish'un,  s.  Learning;  knowledge 
gained  by  study,  or  from  books  and  instruction ; 

I particularly,  learning  in  literature,  as  distinct  from 
the  sciences. 

Eruoinous,  e-ru^e-nns,  a.  (cervginnsvA,  Lat) 
Partaking  of  the  substance  or  nature  of  copper,  or 
the  rust  of  copper ; resembling  rust. 

Eruft,  e-rnpt , v.  n.  ( [ervptut , Lot)  To  burst 
forth. — Obsolete. 

Eruption,  e-rup'sbnn,  t.  ( ervptio , Lat)  The  act 
i of  breaking  or  bursting  forth  from  enclosure  or 
confinement ; a violent  emission  of  anything,  par- 
ticularly of  flames  snd  lava  from  a volcano;  a 
sudden  or  violent  rushing  forth  of  men  or  troops 
for  invasion ; sudden  excursion  ; violent  exclama- 
tion.— (Seldom  used  in  the  last  sense.) 

It  did  not  run  out  in  voice  or  indecent  mpftmr,  but 
\ filled  the  soul,  as  Ood  the  universe,  silently  and  without 
noise.  -Soutk. 

In  Pathology,  an  acute  cutaneous  disease;  a 
| breaking  out  or  efflorescence  of  the  skin, 
j Eruptive,  e-rup'tiv,  a.  Bursting  forth;  attended 
with  eruptions  or  efflorescence,  or  producing  er- 
ruptkms. 

Ekvlm,  er'vum,  #.  (erw,  tilled  land,  Celt,  from  some 
of  the  species  being  a peat  in  cultivated  fields.) 

I Lentil,  a genua  of  Leguminous  plants,  the  pea  of 
which  is  in  very  general  use  on  the  Continent,  and 
particularly  by  Homan  Catholics  in  the  time  of 
Lent 

Ekycina,  er-e-ai'na,  a.  (Erycina,  one  of  the  names 
of  Venus.)  A genus  of  Molluscs,  in  which  the 
shell  is  bivalve,  always  transverse,  generally  cu- 
neate,  but  rarely  equilateral ; both  valves  closing; 
cardinal  teeth  J,  with  the  ligament  between  them; 
lateral  teeth  one  of  which  is  lengthened:  Fa- 
mily, TeUinidje.  Also,  a genus  of  Lcpidopterous 
insects. 

Ertcinidje,  er-c-sin'e-de,  a.  (erycina,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  beautiful,  and  in  colouring 
exceedingly  diversified,  Lepirfopterons  insects,  con- 
taining the  genera  Erycina,  Polyommatus,  and 
Theda ; the  larva  is  short,  broad,  flattened,  and 
naked. 

Eutnoium,  e-rinje-um,  a.  (eryyo,  I belch,  Gr. 
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from  its  being  considered  a remedy  for  flatulence.) 
Eryngo,  a genus  of  Umbelliferous  herbs,  usually 
spiny,  with  the  flowers  congregated  into  oblong  or 
roundish  heads : Suborder,  Orthospenncsc. 

Ebyon,  e-ri'on,  a.  (eryo,  I draw,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
decapod  Crustaceans : Family,  Macron ra. 

Erysiiie,  er-e-afbe,  a.  (the  East  Indian  name  of  one 
of  the  species.)  A genua  of  climbing  shrubs, 
with  alternate  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
flowers : Order,  Cordiacen. 

Erysimum,  e-ria'e-mum,  a.  (eryo,  I draw,  Gr. ; it 
is  said  to  draw  and  produce  blisters,  and  is  reckoned 
a powerful  cure  for  a sore  throat.)  A genus  of 
Cruciferous  plants : Suborder,  Notorhire*. 
Erysipelas,  er-e-sip’e-las,  a.  (Greek,  from  eryo,  I 
draw,  and  pelat , adjoining,  from  it*  propensity  to 
spread.)  A disease  which  consists  in  a particular 
kind  of  inflammation,  vulgarly  termed  Rose,  from 
its  redness;  and  St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  because  he 
was  supposed  to  beal  it  miraculously.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  skin,  and  is  generally  attended  with 
vesications  on  the  afflicted  part,  and  with  sympto- 
matic fever.  Its  species  are  E.  phlegmanodrx,  phleg- 
monous; E.  crdrmatodrt,  edematose ; E.  gangrene, 
gangrenous  j E.  erraticum,  wandering. 
Erysipelatous,  er-e-ae-pel'a-tua,)  a.  Eruptive; 
Ertsipelous,  er-e-sip'e-lus,  ) resembling 
erysipelas,  or  partaking  of  its  nature. 

Erythema,  er-e-Me'ma,  a.  (eryiltrot,  red,  Gr.)  A 
morbid  redness  of  the  skin;  an  inflammatory 
blush ; a full  redness  of  the  skin,  terminating  in 
scales,  and  sometimes  in  gangrene.  Its  species  are 
E./agax , fbgaceoosi  E.  Icevt,  smooth;  £.  mar- 
ginatum, marginated;  E.  papulation,  papulated  ; 

E.  tuberculatum,  tubcrculated  ; E.  nodatum,  no- 
dose \ E.  intertrigo , fret  or  erosion  of  the  akin. 
ERYTnRJEA,  er-e-tAre'a,  «.  (ery throe,  red,  Gr.  in 
rcferwioc  to  the  red -coloured  flowers.)  Centuary,  j 
a genus  of  small  annual  glabrous  plants,  with 
opposite  leaves  and  funnel-shaped  red  or  yellow 
flowers  i Order,  Gentian acere. 

Ekytiir.eus,  e-rUA're-us,  $.  (eryfhraiot,  reddish,  j 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Arachneides,  belonging  to  the 
Acarides  or  Mite  tribe : Family,  Holetrn. 

Erythric  Acid,  e-rirt'rtk  as'sid,  «.  ( erythrot , red, 
Gr.)  Red-coloured  add,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  upon  uric  add. 

Ertthrina,  er-e-rtri'na,  *.  (erythros,  red,  Gr.  in 
allusion  to  the  rod  colour  of  the  flowers. ) A genua 
of  Leguminous  plants,  with  red,  scarlet,  or  crim- 
son flowers:  Suborder,  Papilinnacesc. 
ERYTHRINUB,er-e-tfri'nus,#.  A genu* of  fishes,  with 
oblong  bodies,  covered  with  largo  and  strong  but 
deciduous  scales ; the  mouth  large,  and  the  jaws 
armed  with  a row  of  formidable  oonic  teeth.  They 
inhabit  the  rivers  of  Central  America.  They  are 
classed  by  Swainson  among  the  Cyprina,  or  Carps: 
Fondly,  Salmonidir. 

Not*.— The  following  Latinised  adjective*  occur  in 
Natural  History,  having  crythro*,  red,  or  some  of  its 
forms,  thus  compounded  :—LryO*rimu,  red  or  nearly  red : | , 
tryUtroearptu,  having  red  seed*  ; rryOuneeras,  having  red 
antenna* ; er^CAroprcti»M#,having  notennee pectinated  and  , 
ferruginous  in  appearance;  trytMrogasUrr,  having  a red 
abdomen  ; erythroijrammus.  marked  with  ml  rays ; try. 


thmlcvcui,  being  red  and  white  ; crythroltphut,  having  a 
red  crest  or  tuft ; erytkromdot.  red  and  black  ; cryt/tro. 
nctut,  having  a red  back  ; erythrojJUhaUniu,  having  red 
eyes ; eryOtrophyUui,  having  red  leaves ; erylhroptcru*, 
having  ml  wings;  tryOnronamt,  having  a red  croup; 
irjftfc  rora  mptnu.  having  a red  beak;  eryduvrhyneim*,  hav- 
ing a red  snout ; tryUirotomut,  having  a red  body  : try 
(Aro«y<rtnHj,  having  red  seeds  : aykrotlomms,  having  a 
red  mouth  ; eryOirvikorax,  having  a red  breast  ; try. 
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EUrrnROSTOMUS— ESCAPE. 


J ircaytlus,  having  ml  ww*l ; erytArorr/Aatas,  having  a 

.1x1  head;  eryUtronrut,  having  a red  tail. 

! Erytiirocaxthus,  er-e-tAro-kan'tAus,  s.  (erythros, 
j | red,  and  ahnnOui,  a spine,  Gr.  from  its  rwl-coloured 
1 1 spim-s.)  A genus  of  plants;  Order,  Acan- 
j tiiaccse. 

ERYTiiKOCfUTOx,er-e-/Aro-ki'ton,  s.  (erythros,  and 
\ chiton,  an  outer  cout,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  red 
i colour  of  the  calyx.)  A genua  of  plants,  with 
flowers,  having  the  corolla  white  and  calyx  red — 
] natives  of  Brazil : Order,  Butaceae. 

Erytiirogen,  e-rUA'ro-jcn,  t.  (erythros,  and  gen- 
1 1 f mo,  I bring  forth,  Gr.)  A substance,  suppos'd 

j by  M.  Bizzo  of  Venice  to  be  identical  with  the 
1 colouring  matter  of  blood.  It  was  discovered  by  h im 
in  1821,  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a person  who  had 
died  of  jaundice.  It  was  a green,  tasteless  liquid, 
which  became  a deep  purple  in  nitric  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  when  heated  in  the  air  produced  a 
purple-coloured  vapour. 

j Erytmroid,  e-rifA'royd,  a. ( erythros , red,  Gr.)  Red. 

1 Erythroul  membrane,  a peculiar  membrane  which, 
in  certain  animals,  occupies  the  situation  of  the 
allantois.  Tunica  erythroides , a name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  the  reddish  expanse  of  muscular 
fibre  which  constitutes  the  cremaster. 

' Euytiiuol.ENa,  er- e- tAro-le'na,  t.  ( erythros , and 
chlaina,  a clock,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  red  colour 
of  the  calyx.)  A genua  of  Composite  plants: 
Suborder,  Tubuliflone. 

( Eu  vthroleic  Acu>,  er-e-(Aro-le'ik,  as'sid,  t.  (ery- 
thros, red,  Gr.)  A red  substance  of  an  oily  ap- 
pearance contained  in  archil. 

’.  Ekvthkoutjuine,  er-i/A-ro-lit'mine,  a.  ( erythros , 
red,  Gr.  and  litmus.')  In  Chemistry,  a nil  sub- 
stance obtained  from  Litmus.  It  is  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  It 
dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a blue  colour.  Formula, 

C*,  H»,  NO™. 

Erythkonk  m. — See  Vanadium. 

; Erythropalum,  er-e-tAro-pa'lum,  a.  (erythros, 
and  palos , a shaking,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Javanese 
climbing  plants : Order,  Cucurbitace®. 

Erythropiilelm,  er-e-Mrofle-um,  ».  ( erythros , 
an tijieo,  I flow,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  red  juice 
which  exudes  from  the  tree  when  cut.)  A genus 
; of  plants,  consisting  of  the  Gregre-trco,  or  Ordeal- 
tree,  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  red  juice  of  which  is  used 
as  an  ordeal  by  the  natives,  to  detect  the  guilt  or 
iunocence  of  persons  accused  of  any  crime.  The 
j juice  is  tuken  in  large  draughts,  and  those  who  are 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  its  efTects  ore 
declared  guilty,  and  tho?c  who  arc,  are  pronounced 
innocent : Order,  Fabace®. 

EhyTIIKOPJIRYS,  cr-e-rArofris,  t.  ( erythros , and 
o/ihrys,  the  eyebrow,  Gr.)  A genus  of  biida  lulong- 
ing  to  the  Cuculinse,  or  Parasitic  cuckoos : Family, 
Cuculid®. 

Erytiihopogon,  cr-c  fArop'o-gon,  t.  ( erythros , 
and  pogon , a beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Suborder,  TubuHflnnc. 

I Erytiiuorchi8,  er-i/A-rawrTtis,  $.  ( erythros , red, 
Gr.  and  orchis.)  Red  orchis,  a genus  of  plants  : 
Order,  Orchidacc®. 

Ekythkosplrmlm,  cr-c-tAro-spcr'mnm,  s.  (eny- 
thros,  and  sjxrtna , a seed,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
red  colour  of  the  seeds.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  smooth  shrubs,  with  small  greeuish- 
ydlow  flowers : Order,  Flacourtiace®. 
i Erythkostigma,  er-e-ZAro-stig'nia,  s.  (erythros, 


and  stigma,  Gr.  the  stigmas  being  red.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  Anacardiaee®. 

Erythrostomus,  er-itA-ros'to-nms,  s.  ( erythros , 
nnd  stoma,  a month,  Gr.)  A genus  of  bird*  be- 
longing to  the  Paittacin®,  or  Parrots : Family, 
Psittadd®. 

Erytii H( »x yl ace.e,  er-e-<Arok-se-la'se-e,>  s.  (ery- 

Erytiiroxyle.e,  er-e-Mrok-sil'o-e,  ) tkrory- 
lon,  the  typical  genus.)  A natural  order  of  hypo- 
gynons  Exogens,  consisting  of  shrubs  or  trees  with 
complete  and  partially  symmetrical  flowers,  which 
are  small,  and  of  a greenish  or  yellowish  colour, 
having  an  imbricated  calyx ; petals  five  and  hy- 
pogynous,  with  an  appendage ; stamens  ten; 
anthers  innate  and  two-celled ; stigmas  three  and 
capitate;  ovules  sessile  and  pendulous ; fruit  dru- 
paceous and  one-seeded;  seed  angular.  The 
species  are  chiefly  West  Indian  and  South  Ameri- 
can. The  wood  of  some  of  the  species  is  red,  and 
the  juice  of  the  fruits  of  some  of  the  others  is  of 
the  same  colour. 

Erytiiroxylon,  er-e-fArok'se-lon,  s.  (erythros, 
and  rylon,  wood,  Gr.)  Redwood,  a genus  of 
plants,  type  of  the  order  Erythraxylace®,  of  which, 
according  to  Lindley,  it  is  the  only  genus. 

EryTHURA,  er-e-fAu  ra,  s.  (erythros,  and  oura,  a 
tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Coccothraustina’,  or  Hanlbills:  Family,  Fringil- 
lidac. 

Ekyx,  e'riks,  s.  In  Mythology,  the  son  of  Venus 
and  Butes.  Relying  on  his  strength,  he  challenged 
all  strangers  to  fight  with  him  in  the  combat  of  the 
Cestus.  Hercules,  after  many  had  yielded  to  his 
superior  dexterity,  accepted  his  challenge  and  slew 
him.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  serpents  : Family, 
Coluberidn. 

Escalade,  es-ka-lade',  s.  (French.)  In  Military 
tactics,  a furious  attack  made  by  troops  on  a for- 
tified place,  in  which  ladders  are  used  to  pass  a 
diLch  or  mount  a rampart ; — v.  a.  to  scale ; to 
mount  and  pass,  or  euter  by  means  of  ladders. 

Escalloma,  es-kal-lo'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  a 
Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Escallon,  who  discovered 
E.  serrata  in  New  Granada.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Escalloniacc®. 

Escallomacea:,  es-ka-lo-ni-a'se-e,  s.  (escallonia, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A small  order  of  epigynons 
Exogens,  consisting  of  shrnba  or  trees,  having 
the  leaves  alternate,  stipulate,  and  full  of  resinous 
glands;  the  flowers  axillary,  conspicuous,  and 
usually  white,  rarely  reddish ; calyx  superior  and 
five-toothed;  corolla  with  five  petals;  stamens 
rising  from  the  cnlvx,  and  alternating  with  the 
petals ; anthers  bursting  longitudinally ; ovarium 
inferior  and  two-celled;  style  simple;  stigma 
two-lobed ; fruit  capsular,  two-celled,  and  crowned 
by  the  style  and  calyx;  seeds  numerous  and 
minute. 

E SC  A LOP.  — See  Scallop  and  Scollop.  Escallop 
shell,  in  Heraldry,  a frequent  bearing  on  the 
escutcheon,  it  having  been  the  pilgrims'  ensign  in 
their  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Escasibio,  cs-kam'be-o,  s.  (camber,  to  change, 
Span.)  In  Law,  a license  granted  to  one  to 
make  over  a bill  of  exebaugo  to  auother  beyond 
seas. 

Escapade,  esTca-pade,  s.  (French.)  The  fling  or 
irregular  motion  of  a horse. 

Escape,  e-bkape',  r.  a.  (echappcr,  Fr.)  To  flee 
from  and  avoid ; to  get  out  of  the  way ; to  shuu ; 


ESCAPEMENT—  ESCHEAT. 


ESCHKATABLE— ESCURIAL. 


to  obtain  security  from ; to  pass  without  harm  ; I 
to  pass  unobacrv ed ; to  evade  ; to  avoid  the  dan-  ! 
ger  of; — v.  n.  to  flee,  shun,  and  be  secure  from 
danger ; to  avoid  an  evil ; to  be  passed  without 
harm; — #.  flight  to  shun  danger  or  injury;  the  j 
act  of  fleeing  from  danger;  a being  passed  with- 
out receiving  injury;  excuse;  subterfuge;  eva- 
sion. In  Law,  the  escape  or  getting  out  of  law- 
ful restraint ; as  when  a person  has  been  arrested 
or  imprisoned,  and  gets  away  before  be  is  dis- 
charged in  due  course  of  law.  Escape  toammt, 
a warrant  granted  to  retake  a person  who  has 
escaped  from  prison  or  custody ;— oversight ; mis- 
take; sally;  flight;  irregularity. — Seldom  used 
in  tbe  last  five  senses. 

Thousand  'tea  pet  of  wit. 

Make  thee  the  fattier  of  their  idle  dreams, 

Axid  rack  thee  in  their  fancies.— Shots. 

Escapement,  e-skspe'ment,  *.  That  part  of  a 
[j  clock  or  watch  which  regulates  its  movements, 

" and  prevents  their  acceleration. 

Escaper,  e-ska'pur,  a.  One  who  gets  out  of 
danger. 

Escaping,  e-ska'ping,  «.  Avoidance  of  danger. 

Escarbdnclr,  ea-kdr'Lung-kl,  ».  The  herald- 
ric  name  for  the  precious  stone  called  the  car- 
buncle. 

Ercaroatoiue,  es-kdr-ga-toir,  #.  (French.)  A 
nursery  of  snails. 

Escarp,  es-kdrp',  v.  a.  (escarpcr,  Fr.)  To  slope; 
to  form  a slope — a Military  term; — t.  in  Fortifi- 
cation, any  high  and  precipitous  part 

Escarpment,  es-kdrp'ment,  $.  Aslope;  a steep 
descent ; a declivity.  In  Geology,  the  steep  face 
frequently  presented  by  tbe  abrupt  termination  of 
stratified  rucks. 

Escaun,  es-kawn',  #.  A Dutch  and  Flemish  coin, 
value  sixpence. 

Eschar,  es'kdr,  #.  ( eschara , Gr.)  The  crust  or 
scab  formed  after  a part  of  the  body  has  been 
burned  by  fire,  or  the  application  of  caustics. 

_.SCHARA,  es'ka-ra,  t.  A genus  of  Corallines,  fur- 
nished with  flattened  foliaceous  expansions : Cu- 
rin’. In  the  system  of  Li  mucus,  an  order  of 
Coralline  Zoophytes,  in  which  each  polypus  is 
contained  in  a calcareous  or  horny  cell ; the  cells 
without  any  central  axis,  but  arranged  in  leaf- like 
expansions. 

EsciiAROTIC,  es-ka-rot'ik,  a.  Caustic;  having  the 
power  of  searing  or  destroying  the  flesh; — t.  a 
||  caustic  application. 

Escheat,  es-tshete',  i.  (eschet,  chance  or  accident, 
Norm.  Fr.,  from  eschoir,  to  fall,  old  Fr.)  In  Law, 
an  obstruction  to  the  course  of  descent  by  some 
unforeseen  contingency,  which  consequently  de- 
termines the  tenure.  In  this  case  the  land  results 
back,  by  a kind  of  reversion,  to  tbe  original  granter, 
or  lord  of  whom  it  is  holdcn.  Since  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1834,  there  can  be  no  escheat  or  failure 
of  whole  blood  wherever  there  are  persons  of  the 
half  blood  capable  of  inheriting,  under  3 and  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  10G.  Escheat  takes  place  upon  at- 
tainder for  murder  or  treason ; tho  lands  of  such 
felons  revert  to  the  lord,  except  in  cases  of  trea- 
son, when  a superior  law  intervenes,  and  they 
become  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  word  escheat 
is  used  also  for  the  land  or  estate  itself,  which  so 
reverts  to  the  lord,  as  well  as  for  the  mere  act  of 
reverting; — v.  n.  to  revert  as  land,  to  the  lord  of 
a manor,  by  means  of  the  extinction  of  the  blood 
(64 


of  the  tenant ; — r.  a.  to  forfeit. — Obsolete  as  an 
active  verb. 

Esch eata rle,  es-tshe'ta-bl,  a.  Liable  to  escheat. 

Escheatage,  es-tsbe'tij,  t.  Tbe  right  of  succeed- 
ing to  an  escheat. 

Esciieator,  es-tshe'tnr,  a.  (escheat,  Fr.)  The 
name  of  an  officer  who,  in  former  times,  was  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  lord  treasurer,  in  every  county,  to 
look  after  the  escheats  which  fell  due  to  the  king 
in  his  particular  county,  and  to  certify  them  into 
the  chancery  or  exchequer.  The  appointment  was 
made  annually,  and  no  one  could  hold  the  office  , 
above  once  in  three  years. 

Eschew,  es-tahoo',  e.  a.  ( eschever , Norm.)  To  flee 
from ; to  shun ; to  avoid. — Nearly  obsolete. 

The  old  rear's  Rina  forepart  lei  us  eschew. 

And  fly  the  {suits  with  which  we  did  ottend.— 

Spenser.  I 

Escobedia,  es-ko-be'de-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  George  \ 
Escobedo,  a Spanish  naturalist.)  A genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  herbs,  with  generally  opposite 
leaves  and  showy  white  flowers — natives  of  Mexico 
and  South  America : Order,  Scropbulariaceae. 

Escocheon,  es-ko'tahun,  ».  (French.)  The  shield 
of  the  family. — Obsolete. 

Escort,  es'kawrt,  *.  (escort e,  Fr.)  A guard;  a 
body  of  armed  men  which  attends  an  officer,  or 
baggage,  provisions,  or  munitions  conveyed  by  land 
from  place  to  place,  to  protect  them  from  an  ene-  1 
my,  or,  in  general,  for  security. — This  term  is  i 
rarely,  and  nevtr  properly  used  for  naTal  protec-  I 
tion  or  protectors:  the  latter  we  call  a convoy. 

Escort,  cs-kawrt',  v.  o.  To  attend  and  guard  by 
laud. 

Escot,  es-kot',  l.  An  ancient  tax — see  Soot ; — j 
v.  a.  to  pay  a man’s  reckoning;  to  support.— 
Obsolete. 

What  I are  they  children  T who  maintain*  them  t 
How  are  they  eecoted  r— Shots. 


Escodt. — See  Scout. 

Escritoir,  es-kre-tore',  i.  ( escritnrio , Span,  escri- 
toire, Fr.)  A box  with  instruments  and  conve- 
niences for  writing;  sometimes  a desk  or  chest  of 
drawers,  with  an  apartment  for  the  instruments 
of  writing:  often  pronounced  servtoir.  m 

Escritorial,  es-kre-to're-al,  a.  Relating  to  an 
escritoir. 

Escrow,  esTcrow,  t . (rcron,  a scroll,  Fr.)  In  Law, 
a deed  delivered  to  a third  party,  to  be  the  deed 
of  the  party  making  it,  upon  a future  condition, 
when  a certain  thing  has  to  be  performed,  until 
which  it  has  no  effect  as  a deed. 

ESCUAGE,  es'ku-aje,  s.  (scutum,  a shield,  Gr.)  Ser- 
vice of  the  shield,  termed  also  scutage ; a tenure, 
or  rather  incident  of  tenure,  by  which  tenants  were 
bound  to  follow  their  lords  to  war — afterwards 
exchanged  for  a pecuniary  satisfaction  in  lieu  of 
military  service.  The  assessment  of  escuage  was 
uncertain  in  amount,  and  could  only  be  levied  by 
assent  of  parliament.  It  was  abolished,  with  other 
appendages  of  military  service,  by  stat.  12  Ch.  IL 
c.  24. 

Esci  lapian,  es-ku-la'pe-nn,  a.  (from  AZscuJaphu.) 
Medical ; relating  to  the  healing  art. 

Esculent,  es  leu-lent,  a,  ( esculcntus , Lat)  Eat- 
able ; that  is  or  may  be  used  by  roan  for  food ; — 
t.  something  that  is  eatable;  that  which  is  or  may 
be  safely  eaten  by  man. 

Esc  trial,  es-ku're-al,  s.  The  palaoe  or  residence 
of  the  king  of  Spain. 
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ESCUTCHEON— ESOTERY. 


ESOX— ESPOUSE. 


Escutcheon,  es-kntsh'in,  a.  (ecusaon,  Fr.  from 
scutum,  a shield,  Or.)  In  Heraldry,  a shield  on 
which  arms  are  emblazoned;  the  shield  of  a family; 
the  picture  of  ensigns  armorial.  Escutcheon  of 
pretence-,  that  on  which  a man  carries  his  wife’s 
coat -of- arms,  which,  in  England,  he  can  only  do 
if  »he  is  on  heiress,  and  have  borne  children  to  him. 
Escutchkonkd,  es-kutah  ind,  a.  Having  a coat- 
of-arms  or  ensign. 

Esenbeckine,  es-in-bek'in,  i.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
covered by  Buchner  in  the  plant  Escnbcckia  febri- 
fugia. 

Esil,  esh,  *.  Ash. 

Esiilar,  esh'ldr,  a.  (echeler,  Fr.)  Ashlar;  stones 
walled  in  course  by  scale. 

Eshscholsia,  esh-skol'se-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Dr. 
Eschscholz,  who  accompanied  Kotzebue  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world.)  The  Californian  Poppy, 
a gcims  of  plants : Order,  Papavemcear. 
Eskarites,  eska-rites,  a.  (from  asckract i,  to  shine 
or  glitter  like  the  sun,  Arab.)  A sect  of  Mahome- 
dau  philosophers,  or  Platonists,  whose  maxim  is  to 
place  their  highest  good  and  happiness  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  They  ore 
said  to  be  highly  moral,  of  easy  tempers,  and  to 
be  fond  of  poetry  and  music. 

Esketoiies,  eekc-torz,  $.  An  old  and  obsolete 
law  term  for  robbers  and  destroyers  of  other  men’s 
! estates. 

Eslisors. — See  Elisors. 

Esloin,  es-loyn',  v.  a.  {eloigner,  Fr.)  To  remove; 
to  banish ; to  withdraw. — Obsolete. 

How  I shall  rtay,  though  ahe  esloigne  me  thus. 

And  how  posterity  shall  know  it  too. — /Arnne. 

, Esnecy,  es'ne-se,  s.  (asnesia,  Lat.)  In  Law,  the 
privilege  or  prerogative  given  to  the  eldest  among 
coparceners,  to  have  the  first  choice  after  the  in- 
heritance is  divided. — /Veto,  lib.  v.,  c.  10. 
Esocinje,  e-sos's-ne,  i.  The  Pikes,  a subfamily  of 
the  Salmonidre,  characterized  by  the  dorsal  fin 
being  single  and  close  to  the  end  of  the  tail;  mouth 
large ; teeth  numerous,  large,  and  sharp : Type  of 
the  genus  Esox. 

; Esodkrm,  e'so-derro,  ) a.  (eao,  within,  and  der- 
| Esoderma,  e so-dcr'ma,!  ma,  skin,  Gr.)  A name 
given  by  Kirby  to  a fibrous  cuticle  which  lines 
interiorly  the  exterior  or  enveloping  crust  of  the 
bodies  of  insects. 

Esoknteritkb,  e-so-en-te-ri'tis,  $.  («*>,  within, 
Gr.  aud  ententes.)  Inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines, 
i Esogastrites,  e-so-gas-tri'tia,  a.  (eao,  within,  Gr. 
i and  gastrites.)  Inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Esophagus,  > e-sof a-gus,  i.  (mo,  I perceive,  and 
! (Esophagus,)  phago,  I eat,  Gr.  esophage,  Fr.) 
j In  Anatomy,  the  canal  or  passage  leading  from  the 
j pharynx  to  the  stomach,  and  through  which  the 
food  is  conveyed  from  the  month  to  the  latter. 
ESOPIAN,  e-so'pe-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  iEsop ; com- 
posed by  him,  or  in  bis  manner. 

Esoteric,  es-o-ter'ik,  o.  (esoteros,  Gr.)  Private; 

Ian  epithet  applied  to  the  private  instructions  and 
doctrines  of  Pythngorua ; opposed  to  exoteric  or 
pnblic. 

. Esotery,  e-sot'ur-e,  r.  Mystery;  secresy. — Sel- 
dom used. 

The  ancients,  delivering  their  lectures  by  word  of 
rnooth,  could  adapt  their  subjects  to  their  audience, 
reserving  their  esoteries  tor  adepts,  und  dealing  out  exo- 
! terica  only  to  the  vulgar.— Note  fci  search'*  futtctlL 
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Esox,  e'soks,  s.  (Latin.)  The  Pike,  a genus  of 
fishes;  the  jaws,  palatine  bones,  and  vomer  fur- 
nished with  teeth  of  various  sizes ; the  head  ob- 
long, obtuse,  depressed,  and  large  in  proportion  to 
the  body ; the  dorsal  fin  placed  far  back  and  over 
the  anal.  Pikes  attain  an  immense  size.  The 
skeleton  of  one  is  mentioned  by  Gesner,  as  pre- 
served at  Manheim,  which  was  19  feet  long,  weighed 
350  lbs.,  and  was  probably  from  200  to  300  years 
old  when  it  died.  Pikes  are  remarkable  for  their 
voracious  habits. 

Espalier,  es-pal'yer,  t.  ( espalier , the  first  seat 
of  rowers  in  a galley,  Fr.)  In  Gardening,  a row 
of  trees  or  ornamental  shrubs,  trained  up  regularly 
to  a lattice  of  wood-work  or  iron,  for  shielding 
tender  plants  from  the  injuries  of  wind  and 
weather ; — v.  a.  to  form  an  espalier,  or  to  protect 
by  an  espalier. 

Esparto,  e-spdr'to,  t.  Stipa  tenneissima,  a species 
of  rush,  which  grows  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  is  manufactured  into  cordage.  It  is  much 
used  in  the  Spanish  navy,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoes,  mats,  &c. 

Especial,  e-spesh'al,  a.  ( specialia , Lat.)  Princi- 
pal ; chief ; particular. 

Especially,  e-speah'al-le,  ad.  Principally;  par- 
ticularly ; chiefly ; in  an  uncommon  degree. 

Especialness,  e-spesh'al-nes,  $.  The  state  of 
being  especial. 

Espera,  cs'per-a,  t.  (opera,  the  evening,  Gr.,  why 
so  named,  not  evident.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, TUiacese. 

Esperance,  es'pe-rans,  ».  (French.)  Hope. — Ob- 
solete. 

Yet  there  Is  a credence  In  my  heart, 

An  e*}fr\iure  bo  obstinately  strung, 

That  doth  Invert  th’  attest  of  eyes  and  ears.— 


Espial,  e-spi'al,  a.  The  act  of  espying;  a spy.— 
Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

By  yonr  esj'itU  were  discovered 
Two  mightier  troops.— i-haks. 

EsriER,  e-spi'ur,  a.  One  who  espies,  or  watches 
like  a spy. 

Espionage,  es'pe-o-naje,  a.  (French.)  The  practice 
or  employment  of  spies;  the  practice  of  watching  | 
the  words  and  oonduct  of  others,  and  attempting  | 
to  make  discoveries,  as  spies  or  secret  emissaries,  | 
with  a view  to  giving  information  to  others. 

Esplanade,  cs-pla-nade',  a.  (French.)  In  Fortifi- 
cation, the  glacis  of  the  counterscarp,  or  the  slop- 
ing of  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  toward  the 
country,  or  the  void  space  between  the  glacis  of  a 
citadel  and  the  first  house  of  a town.  In  Gar- 
dening, a grass  plat. 

Espleks,  cs'pleea,  a.  ( expleta , Lat)  In  Law,  the 
full  profit  that  ground  or  land  yields — as  the  hay 
of  meadows,  tho  feed  of  the  pasture,  the  com  of 
the  amble,  the  rents,  services,  and  such  like  issues. 
It  Bometiraea  signifies  the  (arm,  or  lands  them- 
selves. 

Espousal,  e-spow'zal,  a.  Used  in  or  relating  to 
the  act  of  espdusing  or  betrothing ; — a.  the  act  of 
espousing  or  betrothing;  adoption;  protection. 

Espousals,  e-epow'zalx,  a.  pL  The  act  of  con- 
tracting or  affiancing  a man  and  woman  to  each 
other ; a contract  or  mutual  promise  of  marriage. 

Espouse,  e-spowz',  v.  a.  (epouser,  Ft.)  To  be- 
troth ; to  promise  or  engage  in  marriage,  by  con- 
tract In  writing,  or  by  some  pledge ; to  inan^;  to 
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wed;  to  unite  intimately  or  indissolubly;  to  em- 
brace ; to  take  to  one's  self  with  a view  to  main- 
tain. 

E 8 POL' 8 em ent,  e-spowi'ment, s.  Act  of  espousing, 
j Espouse  it,  e-sj>ow'ztir,  a.  One  who  espouses. 

Espringold,  es'pring-gold,  a.  A warlike  engine 
used  anciently  for  throwing  great  stones. 

Espt,  e-spi',  v.  a.  ( epier , caper,  Fr.)  To  see  at  a 
distance ; to  hare  the  first  sight  of  a thing  re- 
mote; to  see  or  discover  something  intended  to  be 
; -hid;  to  discover  unexpectedly;  to  inspect  nar- 
rowly; to  examine  and  make  discoveries; — v.  n. 
to  look  narrowly;  to  look  abont ; to  watch. 

Esquire,  e-akwire',  a.  (ecuyer,  Fr.)  Anciently,  a 
[ shield  or  armour-bearer;  an  attendant  on  a knight. 
This  title  is  now  given  to  the  younger  sons  of  j 
noblemen,  to  offioers  of  the  king’s  courts  and  of 
1 the  household,  to  counsellors  at  law,  justices  of 
the  peace  while  in  commission,  sheriffs,  and  other 
gentlemen.  It  has,  however,  in  our  times,  become 
a vague  compliment,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
a mere  expression  of  respect; — e.  a.  to  attend ; 
to  wait  on. 

Essay-,  es-sa',  v.  a.  (essayer,  Fr.)  To  try ; to  at- 
| tempt;  to  endeavour;  to  exert  one’s  power  or 
faculties,  or  to  make  an  effort  to  perform  any- 
i thing;  to  make  experiment  of;  to  try  the  value 
and  purity  of  metals — in  this  sense,  see  Assay. 

Essay,  es’say,  a.  A trial ; attempt;  endeavour;  an 
effort  made,  or  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  for  the 
1 performance  of  anything.  In  Literature,  a com- 
position intended  to  prove  or  illustrate  a particular 
subject,  usually  shorter  and  less  methodical  and 
finished  than  a system; — a trial  or  experiment ; 
first  taste  of  anything;  trial  or  experiment  to 
prove  the  qualities  of  a metal. — See  Assay. 

Essayist,  es'say-ist,  s.  One  who  writes  essays, 
j EsSBDUM,  es'se-dnm,)  i.  («r,  a carriage,  Celt.) 

I Esseoa,  es'se-da,  > The  name  of  a carriage  or 
chariot  used  chiefly  in  war  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
Gauls,  and  Germans.  It  was  open  before  instead 
of  behind,  as  in  the  Greek  war-chariot.  The  war- 
riors who  drove  these  chariots  were  called  Esse- 
darii. 

Essence,  es'sens,  a.  (French,  essentia,  Lat.)  That 
( | which  constitutes  the  particular  nature  of  a being 

!.  or  substance,  or  of  a genus,  and  which  distin- 

1 gui&has  it  from  all  others ; formal  existence ; that 
which  makes  anything  to  be  what  it  is,  or  rather 
the  peculiar  nature  of  a thing,  the  very  substance; 
existence ; the  quality  of  being ; a being ; an  cx- 
; istent  person ; species  of  being ; constituent  sub- 
1 , stance ; the  predominant  qualities  of,  or  virtues  of, 
any  plant  or  drug,  extracted,  refined,  or  rectified 
from  grosser  matter,  or  more  strictly,  a volatile 
essential  oil ; perfume ; odour ; scent,  or  the  vola- 
tile matter  constituting  perfume ; — v.  a.  to  per- 
fume ; to  scent. 

E88KNES,  > es-seenz',  $.  A sect  among  the  Jews 

H ESSEN  E8,)  previous  to,  and  during  the  life  of 
Christ.  They  lived  in  communities,  had  all  things 
in  common,  and  ate  at  a common  table ; they  were 
generally  agriculturists,  kept  no  slaves,  and  were 
abstemious,  never  taking  food  till  after  sunset ; 
they  abstained  from  wine,  wore  white  garments, 
and  generally  led  a life  of  celibacy;  they  sent 
offerings  to  the  temple,  but  Dever  offered  sacrifices 
there.  No  one  was  admitted  into  tho  community 
without  undergoing  a probation  of  three  years,  and 
| j taking  an  oath  to  worship  and  serve  God,  to  love 


and  speak  the  truth,  and  not  to  disclose  the  mys- 
teries of  the  fraternity.  They  were  rigid  observer* 
of  the  Sabbath ; they  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  but  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body; 
they  held  the  Scriptures  in  great  veueratiou,  but 
considered  them  as  mystic  writings  which  were  to 
be  explained  metaphorically;  they  held  the  doc- 
trine of  the  predestination  of  all  events.  There  were 
two  sect*  in  Egypt,  the  practical  Essenes,  whose 
manner  of  life  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Essenes 
of  Palestine,  and  the  contemplative  Essenes,  called 
the  Tberapeuts,  or  Healers.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  early  Christians  derived  many  of  their 
customs  and  maxims  from  this  sect;  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  editor  of  Calmet’s  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  gives  many  reasons  for  believing  that  John 
the  Baptist  belonged  to  it 
Essential,  es-een'shai,  a.  (essentiatis,  Lat.)  Neces- 
sary to  the  constitution  or  existence  of  a thing;  i 
important  in  the  highest  degree;  pure;  highly 
rectified; — s.  first  or  constituent  principles;  the 
chief  point;  that  which  is  most  important ; exist- 
ence; being. — Seldom  used  in  the  last  two  sense*. 

His  utmost  ire  to  the  height  enrag'd. 

Will  either  quite  consume  us,  or  reduoe 
To  nothing  this  essentiaL—ihUon. 

Essential  or  Volatile  oils , » term  used  for  all  those 
peculiar  compounds  obtained  by  distilling  vege- 
table substances  with  water,  and  which  pass  over 
along  with  the  steam,  and  are  afterwards  con- 
densed into  liquids  or  solids.  Essential  character , 
in  Classification,  that  one  circumstance  by  which 
one  species  or  genus  is  distinguished  from  another. 
Essential  debilities , in  Astrology,  are  when  the 
planets  are  in  their  fall,  detriment,  or  peregrine. 
Essential  dignities  are,  in  the  same  science,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  certain  real  advantages  belong- 
ing to  planets,  by  which  they  are  strengthened 
and  fortified,  as  when  they  are  in  proper  bouses, 
or  in  their  exaltation.  Essential  properties , in 
Logic,  are  such  as  are  connected  with  the  nature 
and  essence  of  a thing,  and  not  accidental 
Essentiality,  es-sen-she-al'e-te,)  s.  The  quality 
Essentjalness,  es-seu'shal-nes,  ) of  being  essen- 
tial ; first  or  constituent  principles. 

Essentially,  es-sen'slial-le,  ad.  By  the  consti- 
tution of  nature;  in  essence,  in  an  important 
degree ; in  effect. 

Essbntiate,  os-sen 'shatc,  e.  n.  To  become  of  tho 
same  essence r.  a.  to  form  or  constitute  the 
essence  or  being  of. 

Essera,  es'se-ra,  s . ( eshera , papulaj,  Arab.)  In 
Pathology,  a species  of  cutaneous  eruption,  dis- 
tinguished by  broad,  shining,  smooth  red  spots, 
generally  unaccompanied  with  fever,  and  from 
Nettle-rash,  by  the  spots  being  smooth,  not  ele- 
vated. It  generally  attacks  the  hands  and  face. 
Essoin,  ) es-soyn',  s.  (essonium,  Lat.  tssoigne , Fr.) 
Esoione,)  In  Law,  the  allegation  of  an  excuso 
for  non-appearance  by  a person  summoned  to 
answer  an  action  at  law,  or  to  perform  service  to 
a court-baron,  as  that  of  ill  health,  Ac.  A party 
might  essoin  himself  three  time*  by  sending  a 
substitute  to  explain  his  reasons  for  non-appear- 
ance. Essoin  day,  the  first  day  of  the  term  when 
the  coarts  sat  to  take  essoins  from  such  as  did  not 
appear  to  the  summons  or  the  writ.  By  staL 
Wm.  IV.  c.  3,  ‘ all  writs  usually  returnable  before 
any  of  his  Majesty’s  courts  of  King’s  Bench,  Com-  • 
moo  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  respectively,  on  general 
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return  days,  may  be  madfe  returnable  on  the  third 
day  exclusive  before  the  commencement  of  each 
term,  or  on  any  day,  not  being  Sunday,  between 
that  day  and  the  third  day  exclusive  before  the 
last  day  of  the  term;  and  the  day  for  appearance 
shall,  aa  hereto^re,  be  the  third  day  after  each 
term.’ 

Essoin er,  es-soy'nnr,  t.  An  attorney  who  suffi 
ciently  excuses  the  absence  of  another. 

I Esboxite,  es'eo-nite,  s.  Cinnamon-stone,  a mine- 
ral found  in  Ceylon  and  the  United  States  of 
j America.  It  usually  occurs  with  table  spar  and 
quartz,  in  primary  rocks,  in  granular  masses.  It 
consists,  according  to  Capt  Lehnnt,  who  analyzed 
| it  several  times  in  Dr.  Thomson’s  laboratory,  of 
I silica,  39  826;  litnc,  30.574;  alumina,  20.141 ; 
i protoxide  of  iron,  9.459:  sp.  gr.  3.631 ; H.=6.5. 

; Eg 8 ora nt,  es'so-rant,  o.  (French.)  In  Heraldry, 
on  epithet  applied  to  a bird  standing  on  the  ground 
with  its  wings  expanded  as  if  they  were  wet,  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  them. 

Establish,  e-stabTish,  v.  a.  ( etablir , Fr.)  To  set 
and  fix  firmly  or  unalterably;  to  settle  perma- 
l nently;  to  found  permanently;  to  erect  and  fix 
or  settle ; to  enact  or  decree  by  authority,  and  for 
. permanence ; to  ordain ; to  appoint ; to  confirm  ; 

; to  make  firm ; to  ratify  wbat  has  been  previously 
I settled  or  made;  to  settle  or  fix  what  is  wavering, 
doubtful,  or  weak ; to  fhlfil ; to  make  good ; to 
set  up  in  the  place  of  another  and  confirm. 

Establisher,  e-stab'lish-ur,  i.  One  who  estab- 
lishes or  confirms. 

i Establishment,  e-stab 'lish -men t,  $.  ( etablisse- 
ment , Fr.)  The  act  of  establishing,  founding, 
ratifying,  or  ordaining;  settlement;  fixed  state; 
confirmation;  ratification  of  what  has  been  settled 
or  made ; settled  regulation ; form ; ordinance ; 
system  of  laws;  constitution  of  government;  fixed 
or  stated  allowance  for  subsistence ; income ; sa- 
lary ; that  which  is  fixed  or  established ; settle- 
■ ment  or  final  rest;  the  form  of  religion  which 
l is  established  and  endowed  by  the  Stats.  Es- 
tablishment of  the  port,  a term  used  by  tide- 
waitcis  to  express  the  interval  of  high  water  ut 
* any  given  port,  and  the  time  of  the  moon’s  transit, 
1 immediately  preceding  the  time  of  high  water  at 
the  new  or  foil  moon. 

Estacade,  cs-ta-kade',  s.  ( estacada , Fr.  and  Span.) 
A palisade ; a stoccade ; a dike  set  with  piles  to 
check  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

: Estaeet,  V ea-ta-fet',  t.  (estafetta,  Span.)  A 

Kstanette,)  term  made  use  of  originally  for  a 
! military  courier,  but  now  used  in  all  the  modem 
oountries  of  Europe  to  denote  an  express,  consigned 
to  the  oaro  of  postilions,  who  ore  changed  with 
every  relay  of.  horses  till  the  express  reaches  the 
1 placK  of  destination. 

Estate,  e-state’,  g.  ( etaf , Fr.)  Ito  a general  sense, 
j fixedness ; a fixed  condition,  now  generally  written 
j and  pronounced  state;  condition  or  circumstances 
ef  any  person  or  thing,  whether  high  or  low ; rank ; 
quality.  In  Law,  the  interest  or  quantity  of  in- 
! terest  a person  baa  in  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
! effects;  fortune;  possessions;  property  in  gene- 
ral ; the  general  business  or  interest  of  govern- 
ment; a political  body;,  a commonwealth;  a 
sr public. — In  the  last  four  senses,  see  State. 
Estate  of  inheritance,  an  estate  in  foe-simple  or 
foe- tail.  Estate  for  life , a freehold  interest  in 
lands  and  tenements,  whether  enjoyed  by  the 
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tenant  foe  life,  or  during  the  Ufo  of  another  party. 

In  the  latter  case  it  is  called  an  estate,  pur  outer  ! 
vie.  Estate  for  pears,  an  estate  limited  for  a I 
number  of  years,  or  other  determinate  time,  whether  j 
consisting  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  | 
is  a personal  interest  or  chattel,  which,  on  the 
death  of  the  owner,  devolves,  like  other  personal 
property,  on  hia  executors  or  administrators.  I 
Estates,  in  the  plural,  dominions;  possessions  of 
a prince;  order  or  classes  of  men  in  society  or 
government.  Estates  of  tho  realm , in  Politics, 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  the  distinct  parts  of  j 
the  English  government  or  constitution ; — r.  a. 
to  establish ; to  settle  as  a fortune. — Seldom  used  ! 
as  a verb.  j 

A contract  of  true  lore  to  celebrate. 

Anil  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bleat  lover*.— Skdks. 

Esteem,  e-ateem',  v.  a.  (estimer,  Fr.)  To  set  a i 
value  on,  whether  high  or  low ; to  estimate ; to  ! 
value;  to  prize;  to  set  a high  value  on;  to  regard  ! 
with  reverence,  respect,  or  friendship ; to  hold  in. 
opinion;  to  repute;  to  think;  to  oompare  in 
value ; to  estimate  by  proportion ; — (seldom,  used 
in  the  last  two  senses ;) 

Besides,  those  single  forms  she  doth  esteem. 

And  in  her  balance  doth  their  values  try. — 

Darks,  j 

— v.  n.  to  consider  as  to  value ; — r.  estimation ; 1 
opinion  or  judgment  of  merit  or  demerit;  high 
value  or  estimation ; great  regard ; favourable 
opinion,  founded  on  supposed  worth. 

Esteem  able,  o-stecm'a-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  esteem;  { 
estimable.  • 

Esteemer,  e-steem'ur,  s.  One  who  esteems ; one 
who  sets  a high  value  on  anything. 

Esther,  e'stur,  I.  A book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Some  writers  have  attributed  it  to  Joachim  the  ‘ 
high -priest,  and  others  to  Mordecai  mentioned 
therein.  The  Jews  place  especial  value  on  this 
book,  as  a faithful  and  authentio  account  of  events 
which  took  place  about  519  years  previous  to  the  j 
Christian  era.  They  call  it  the  Megillab,  that  is,  The 
Volume,  believing,  whatever  destruction  will  hap- 
pen to  the  other  sacred  writings,  the  Pentateuch 
and  it  will  be  preserved. 

Esthetics,  es-fAet'iks,  s.  (aisthetikos,  Gr.)  The  , 
science  of  sensations,  or  the  science  of  deducing 


I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  heat. 

Estimable,  es'te-roa-bl,  a.  (French.)  That  is  j 
capable  of  being  estimated  or  valued ; valuable ; j 
worth  a great  price;  worthy  of  esteem  or  respect;  j 
deserving  our  good  opinion  or  regard; — s.  that  (I 
which  is  worthy  of  regard. 

Estimableness,  es'te-ma-bl-nes,  *.  The  quality  ! 
of  deserving  esteem  or  regard. 

Estimablt,  ea'te-ma-ble,  ad.  In  an  estimable  , 
manner. 

Estimate,  es 'to- mate,  v.  a.  (astrmo,  Lat.)  To  j 
judge  and  form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of ; to  rate  i 
by  judgment  or  opinion;  to  compute;  to  ealeu-  | 
late ; to  reckon ; — s.  a valuing  or  rating  in  tho  I 
mind ; a judgment  or  opinion  of  the  value,  degree, 
extent,  or  quantity  of  anything ; calculation ; J 
value;  a computation  of  the  cost  of  any  under-  i 
taking  made  by  a person  offering  to  do  the  same, 
as  in.  the  erection  of  a house,  the  making  of  a 
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railway,  road,  or  canal,  or  any  kind  of  work  to  be 
performed  by  manual  or  other  labour. 

Estimation,  es-te-ma'shun,  ».  (astimatio,  Lat.) 
The  net  of  eatimating ; calculation;  computation; 
on  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  worth,  extent,  or 
quantity  of  anything ; esteem ; regard  ; favour- 
able opinion ; honour. 

Estimative,  es'te-may-tiv,  o.  Haring  the  power 
of  comparing  and  adjusting  the  worth  or  prefer- 
ence,— Seldom  used  in  the  foregoing  sense. 

We  find  in  animals  an  estimative  or  judicial  faculty 

imaginative.— Hale. 

Estimator,  es'te-may-tur,  t.  One  who  estimates 
or  values. 

Estival,  es'te-val,  a.  ( astivus , Lat.)  Pertaining 
to  summer,  or  continuing  for  the  summer. 

Estivate,  es'te-vate,  r.  n.  To  pass  the  summer. 

Estivation,  ee-te-va'shun,  t.  ( erstimtio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  passing  the  summer.  In  Botany,  the  con- 
dition of  a flower  while  in  bud,  or  previous  to  its 
being  expanded  or  blown. 

Estoillee,  es-toyl-le', ».  (old  French.)  In  Heral- 
dry, a star  with  only  four  rays  in  the  form. 

Estop,  e-stop',  r.  o.  (etouper,  to  stop  with  tow,  Fr.) 
In  Law,  to  impede  or  bar  by  one’s  own  act. 

Estoppel,  e-stop'pel,  s.  In  Law,  an  impediment 
or  bar  to  an  action,  which  arises  from  a person's 
own  act ; or  rather,  where  he  is  forbidden  by  law 
to  speak  against  his  deed,  which  he  may  not  do 
even  to  speak  the  truth ; — as,  if  a party  is  bound  by 
a particular  name  in  an  obligation,  and  afterwards  i 
sued  by  that  name,  be  is  estopped,  that  is,  for-  ! 
bidden  in  law  to  say  in  abatement  that  he  is  mis-  | 
named,  as  he  has  admitted  that  name  by  his  own 
deed. 

Estovers,  es-to'vers,  a.  ( etoffer , to  furnish,  &c., 
Fr.)  In  Law,  necessaries  or  sustenance,  although, 
as  used  by  our  law  writers,  it  seems  more  particu- 
larly to  signify  wood.  Thus,  common  estovers  is 
the  liberty  of  taking  wood  for  the  use  or  furniture 
of  a bouse  or  farm  off  another’s  estate.  The  word 
also  sometimes  signifies  that  allowance  which,  in 
case  of  a divorce  a mensa  et  thorn,  is  made  to  a 
woman  for  her  support  and  maintenance  out  of 
her  husband’s  estate.  H rif  de  estrweriis  haben- 
dis,  a writ  which  lice  for  a woman  who  has  been 
divorced  a mensa  et  thorn , to  recover  her  estovers 
from  her  former  husband. 

Estradk,  es-trad',  i.  (French.)  An  even  or  level 
place. 

Estrange,  e-stranje',  p.  a.  ( Granger , Fr.)  To  keep 
at  a distance ; to  withdraw ; to  cease  to  frequent 
and  be  familiar  with ; to  alienate  ; to  direct  from 
its  original  use  or  possessor;  to  alienate  from 
affection  ; to  torn  from  kindness  to  indifference  or 
malevolence ; to  withdraw ; to  withhold. 

Estrangedness,  e-strsnejed-nes,  a The  state 
of  being  estranged. 

Estrangement,  e-stranje'ment,  t.  Alienation;  a 
keeping  at  a distance;  removal;  voluntary  ab- 
straction. 

Estrapaije,  es-tra-pad',  a.  (French.)  The  mo- 
tion of  a restive  horse,  which,  to  get  rid  of  his 
rider,  rears  high  and  kicks  violently. 

Estray,  e-stra',  r.  n.  To  stray. — See  Stray. — 
a (estrayer,  Norm.)  in  Law,  any  valuable  animal 
found  wandering  at  large  within  any  manor  or 
lordship,  and  whose  owner  is  unknown.  If  such 
have  been  impounded,  and  proclaimed  in  the 
church  and  the  two  nearest  market  towns  on  a 
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market  day,  and  have  not  been  claimed  within  a 
year  and  a day,  they  become  the  absolute  property 
of  the  king,  as  lord  paramount  of  the  soil,  though 
generally  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  liberty  is  tbs 
special  grantee  of  the  crown. — Pen.  Cyc. 
Estreat,  e-street',  $.  ( estraite,  Norm.)  In  Law,  a 
true  copy  of  an  original  writing,  especially  of 
amercements  or  penalties  set  down  in  the  rolls  of 
court,  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff  or  other  officer 
on  every  offender ; — r.  n.  to  extract ; to  copy. 
Estrkpk,  es-treep',  r.  a.  (estrejxr,  to  mutilate, 
Norm.)  To  damage  lands  or  woods  by  a tenant 
for  life,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  person  who  bolds 
them  in  reversion. 

Estrefemext,  e-streop'ment,  ».  The  offence  of 
estreping.  Writ  of  estrepemenL,  a writ  which  lay 
against  a tenant  for  life,  whe  had  committed 
damage  or  injury  to  the  lands  or  woods  of  his  re- 
versioner. 

Estritcii,  es'tritsh,  t.  The  commercial  term  for 
the  fine  down  obtained  from  the  ostrich. 
Estcaxcb,  es’tu-anx,  s.  (c estus,  Lat.)  Heat — 
Obsolete. 

A sober  inoalesccnce.and  regulated  ttUaroc  from  wine, 
—/town. 

Estuary,  es'tu-a-re,  t.  ( astuarkim , Lat.)  An  arm 
of  the  sea;  a frith;  a narrow  psvtage,  or  the 
mouth  of  a river  or  lake,  where  the  tide  meets  the 
current,  or  flows  and  ebbs;  a vapour-bath. 
Estuate,  es'tu-atc,  v.  n.  (testuo,  Lat.)  To  boil; 

to  swell  and  rage ; to  be  agitated. 

EstuaTIOX,  es-tu-a'shun,  t.  A boiling;  agitation; 
commotion  of  a fluid. 

Kstijre,  es-ture',  *.  ( testae , Lat.)  Violenoe;  com- 
motion.— Obsolete. 

The  was  retain 

Not  only  their  outrageous  rsturt  there. 

But  supernatural  mischief  they  expire. — 

Chapman 

ESURIENT,  e-zn're-ent,  a.  (esurient,  Lat.)  Inclined 
to  eat ; hungry. 

Esurixb,  ezh'u-rine,  o.  Eating;  corroding. — 
Seldom  used. 

Overmuch  piercing  It  the  air  of  Hampatrad.  In  which 
sort  of  air  there  is  always  something  esurine  and  acid. 
-WTiwisa 

Ktaballia,  et-a-balle-a,  s.  A genus  of  Legumi- 
nous plants : Suborder,  Caesalpiniee. 

Et.eria,  e-te're-a,  *.  ( etairios , social,  Gr.)  In 
Botany,  a kind  of  fruit  consisting  of  small  clo*ed- 
up  seed- like  vessels  placed  upon  a succulent  re- 
ceptacle, as  in  the  strawberry  and  raspberry : in- 
correctly termed  berries . 

Etc.  ) et  set'to-ra,  (Latin.)  The  rest,  or 

Et  Cjetera,  ) others  of  the  kind ; and  so  on ; 
and  so  forth. 

Etcu,  etsh,  e.  a.  (etzen,  Germ.)  To  make  prints 
on  copperplate  by  means  of  lines  or  strokes  first 
drawn,  and  then  eaten  or  oo eroded  by  nitric  add; 
to  sketch ; to  delineate;— (obsolete  in  the  last  two 
senses;) 

There  are  many  empty  terms  to  be  found  In  some 
learned  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse  to  cte*  out 
their  systems.— Loafer. 

— I.  ground  from  which  a crop  has  been  taken : 
in  this  sense  also  written  etblish. — Obsolete. 
Etching,  etsh'ing,  s.  The  impression  taken  from 
an  etched  copperplate.  Etching-needle,  a steel 
instrument  with  a fine  point,  used  by  engravers 
in  tracing  outlines,  &c.  on  the  copperplate. 
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I E teles,  e-tel'ea,  I.  A genus  of  fishes,  the  bodies 
! of  which  are  fusiform,  the  eyes  large,  the  caudal 
fin  deeply  forked,  and  having  several  large  in- 
i curved  teeth  in  the  jaws : Family,  PerckUc. 
i Etbostic,  et-e-oa'tik,  a.  (eteot,  true,  and  itichoe , a 
! verse,  Gr.)  A chronogrammatical  composition. 
Eterhal,  e-ter'nal,  a.  (etemti.  Ft.  ateruus,  Lat.) 
Without  beginning  or  end  of  existence ; without 
beginning  of  existence ; without  end  of  existence 
or  duration  ; everlasting ; endless ; immortal ; 
perpetual ; ceaseless ; continued  without  inter- 
mission ; unchangeable ; existing  at  all  times 
without  change ; — s.  an  appellation  of  God. 
Eteri?  a list,  c- ter' mil- list,  a.  Ono  who  holds  the 
past  existence  of  the  world  to  be  without  beginning. 
Eternalize,  e-ter'nal-lixe,  v.  a.  To  make  eter- 
nal ; to  give  endless  duration  to  j eternize  is  now 
• used. 

Etkrnai.lv,  e-ter'nal-le,  ad.  Without  beginning 
i or  end  of  duration;  unchangeably;  invariably; 
at  all  times;  perpetually;  without  intermission. 
Etkkne,  e-tem  , a.  Eternal ; perpetual ; endless. 
— Obsolete. 

{ The  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 

On  Mars  his  armour,  forg’d  for  proof  dent*.— 
Shake. 

■ Eternift,  e-ter’ne-fi,  c.a.  To  make  famous;  to 
immortalize. — Obsolete. 

ITrue  fame,  the  trumpeter  of  heaven  that  doth  deslro 
inflame 

To  glorious  deeds,  and  by  her  power  ctcniifies  the 
1 name. — Mir.  for  Mag. 

Eternity,  e-ter'ne-te,  s.  ( cetemitat , Lat.)  Dura- 
tion or  continuance  without  beginning  or  end.  In 
Mythology,  a Roman  divinity  who  had  neither 
temples  nor  altar*.  Eternity  was  represented  by 
a woman  holding  the  sun  in  one  hand,  and  the 
moon  in  the  other : her  symbols  were  a phoenix, 
globe,  and  elephant. 

Eternize,  e-ter'nize,  v.  a.  (etemuer,  Fr.)  To 
i make  endless ; to  continue  the  existence  or  dura- 
tion of  indefinitely ; to  perjwtuate ; to  make  for 
ever  famous ; to  immortalize. 

Etesian,  e-te'zhan,  a.  ( etesius , Lat.)  Stated; 
blowing  at  stated  times  of  the  year ; periodical. 
Etesian  winds  are  yearly  or  anniversary  winds, 
answering  to  the  monsoons  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  term  is  applied  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
to  the  periodical  winds  in  the  Mediterranean,  from 
■ whatever  quarter  they  blow. 

Etesics,  e-te'si-us, «.  (Latin.)  A genus  of  brachy- 
uroua  Crustaceans,  natives  of  the  Australian  seas. 
Etual,  e'tAal,  #.  In  Chemistry,  a substance  ob- 
tained from  spermaceti,  and  susceptible  of  union 
with  various  bases,  with  which  it  forms  salts.  It 
is  fusible  at  nearly  the  same  point  as  spermaceti, 
and  on  cooling  crystalizes  in  plates. 

Ethe,  e/Ae,  a.  (eath.  Sax.)  Easy. — Obsolete. 

A fool  is  tike  to  beguile. — Chaucer. 

Ethel,  e'Mel,  a.  (Saxon.)  Noble. — Obsolete. 
Ether,  ether,  t.  ( aither , Gr.)  In  Chemistry,  a 
- highly  volatile,  fragrant,  inflammable,  and  intoxi- 
cating liquid,  produced  by  distilling  equal  weights 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  Formula,  C4,  II*, 
0;  ayinb.  AeO;  syn.  Sulphuric  ether.  The  dif- 
ferent cthen  are — the  acetic,  oxalic,  chloric,  by- 
driotic,  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  sulphuric,  me- 
thylic.  muriatic,  carbonic,  cyanic,  benzoic,  and 
[ chlorobenzde. 

| Ethkuul,  c-Me'n-a),  & Formed  of  ether ; con- 
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taining  or  filled  with  ether ; heavenly ; celestial ; 
consisting  of  ether  or  spirit. 

Ethkrealizk,  e- Me're-al-izc,  r.  a.  To  conveit 
into  ether,  or  into  a very  subtile  fluid. 

Ethereol’B,  e-fAe're-us,  a.  Formed  of  ether  j 
heavenly. 

Etheria,  e-fAc're-a,  s.  (ethrira,  hair,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  River  Oysters,  the  shell  of  which  has  two  inus-  i 
cular  impressions:  Type  of  the  family  Etberidas.  j 

Etherid.e,  e-<Aer'e-de,  $.  (ethei^a,  one  of  the 
genera.)  IUrer  Oysters,  a family  of  Mollusca.  in 
which  the  shell  is  irregular,  inequivalve,  and  foli- 
aceous ; pearly  within ; fhe  epidermis  of  an  olive- 
green  colour;  and  the  ligament  partly  internal 
and  partly  external : Family,  Oetmcidfe. 

Ether i form,  eVAer-e-fawnn,  a.  Having  the  re- 
semblance of  ether. 

Ethkrine,  e'tAe-rin,  $.  In  Chemistry,  a peculiar 
carburetted  hydrogen,  supposed  to  consist  of  4 
equivalents  of  carton,  and  4 of  hydrogen. 

Ethkrium,  e-<Ae're-um,  ».  In  Chemistry,  a theo- 
retic carburetted  hydrogen,  consisting  of  4 equiva- 
lents of  carbon  — 24 ; and  5 of  hydrogrn  = 6. 

Etherize,  e'th*r-\ie,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  ether. 

Etiierolk,  o'fAer-ole,  $.  ( aither , ether,  elaion,  oil, 
Gr.)  Light  oil  of  wine,  a colourless  oily  liquid 
which  boils  at  536°,  becomes  viscid  at  — 13°,  and 
solid  at  — 31°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  rectified 
spirits,  but  very  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether.  When  etberole  is  left  for  a long  time  at 
low  temperature  it  deposits  crystals  of  etherinc, 
which  are  brilliant,  long,  translucent,  tasteless, 
friable  prisms  and  plates : soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  not  in  water.  Eihent-rulphuric  acid , 
an  acid  prepared  by  passing  the  vapour  of  a hy- 
drous sulphuric  acid  slowly  into  absolute  alcohol 
kept  cold.  It  consists  of  two  equivalents  of  sul- 
phuric acid  = 80 ; one  of  etherine  = 28 ; one  of 
water  S 9. 

Ethic,  elA'ik,  ) a.  (ethicut,  Lat)  Relating  ! 
i Ethical,  elA'e-kzl,)  to  manners  or  morals ; treat- 
! ing  of  morality  ; delivering  precepts  of  morality.  } 
j Ethically,  etA'e-kal-le,  ad  According  to  the 
doctrines  of  morality. 

Ethics,  eM’iks,  t.  The  doctrines  of  morality  or  j 
social  manners ; the  science  of  moral  philosophy, 
which  teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it ; 
a system  of  moral  principles  and  rules  for  regulat- 
ing the  actions  and  manners  of  men  in  society. 

Ethionic  Acid,  e-tAe-on'ik  as'sid,  *.  When  alcohol 
is  decomposed  by  anhydrous  sulphuric  arid,  and  the 
compound  formed  is  sulphate  of  etherole  =:  4S03 
+ C4,  H4,  this  compound  can  be  produced  by 
saturatinganhydrous  sulphuric  arid  with  olifiantgns 
White  fusible  crystals  are  formed,  which,  when 
dissolved  in  cold  water,  combine  with  one  atom  of 
water,  and  form  ethionic  add , 4 SO3  -j-  C4,  H*0. 
By  boiling  this  solution,  the  ethionic  add  loses 
two  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  couvcrted  into 
isethionic  arid,  2S03  -j-  C4,  H*0. 

Etiiiop,  e'(Ae-op,  ) t.  A native  of  Ethio- 

ETHOPiAN,e-tAc-o'pe-an,)  pia; — a.  pertaining  to 
Ethiopia.  Ethiopian  pepper , the  seeds  of  the  plant 
Unona  ACthiopica — termed  also  Negro  or  Guinea 
pepper.  They  have  an  aromatic  and  pungent 
taste,  and  were  formerly,  if  they  are  not  still,  an 
article  of  commerce.  Ethiopian  sour  gourd,  the 
Adansonia  digitate. — Which  see. 

Etiiiops,  e'tAe-ops,  *•  A name  given  formerly  by 
the  old  chemists  to  denote  certain  dark  coloured 
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metallic  preparations ; os,  ethiops  martialis , a Hack 
i oxide  of  iron  ; ethiops  miner  alix,  a dark -coloured 
i preparation  of  mercury  and  sulphur. 

Ethmoid,  et&'moyd,  a.  ( ethrnos , a sieve,  and  eidos, 
resemblance,  Gr.)  The  ethmoid  or  cribriform  bone, 

I situated  in  the  os  frontis , between  the  orbitary 
j processes.  It  is  light  and  spongy,  and  consists  of 
a kind  of  network  of  convoluted  plates. 
Ethmoidal,  etA-moy'dal,  a.  In  Anatomy,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  those  parts  which  pertain  to,  or  are 
connected  with,  the  ethmoid  bone. 

, Etiikarch,  efA'ndrk,  i,  { ethnos , nation,  and  oreAe, 
dominion,  Gr.)  A heathen  chief,  or  a chief  of 
nations. 

Etjutic,  elA'nik,  t.  A heathen  ; a pagan. 

Ethnic,  elA'nik,  > a.  { ethnicu* , Lat)  Hea- 
i Ethnical,  e/A'ne-kal.)  then;  pagan;  pertaining 
to  the  Gentiles  or  nations  not  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity ; opposed  to  Jewish  and  Christian. 
Ethnicism,  etA'ne-sum,  a.  Heathenism;  pagan- 
ism ; idolatry. 

Ethnoohaphic,  etA-no-grafik,  > a.  Describ- 
Ethnooraphical,  e<A-no-graf e-kal, J ing  hea- 

1 then  nations,  or  nations  and  tribes  in  general. 

I Ethnography,  efA-nog'gra-ffe,  s.  {ethnos,  and  gra- 
j pho,  I describe,  Gr!)  An  account  of  heathen 
I nations,  or  of  nations  in  general. 

Ethnology,  etA-nol'o-je,  s.  ( ethnos , and  logos,  a dis- 
course, Gr.)  A treatise  on  nations. 
EtholooICAL,  e/A-o-lod'je-kal,  a.  {ethos,  morals, 
i and  logos , a discourse,  Gr.)  Treating  of  ethics  or 

morality. 

Ethologist,  e-ffol'o-jut,  s.  One  who  writes  on 
! morality. 

Etiioloot,  e-tAol'o-je,  a.  {ethos,  and  logos,  Gr.)  A 
treatise  on  morality,  or  the  science  of  ethics. 
Ethule,  e-tfu'le,  s.  {aither,  ether,  snd  ulcr  matter, 
Gr.)  The  hypothetical  base,  or  radical  of  the 
ethers.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a separate 
form.  With  oxygen,  ethule  forms  ether,  the  oxide 
of  ethule.  Alcohol  is  the  hydrate  oxide  of  ethule. 
Formula  C*,  H*.  Symb.  Ae. 

Etiidlla,  e-lAu'le-a,  s.  {ethos,  familiar,  and  vie,  a 
1 shrub,  Gr.?)  A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Sub- 
order, Tubuliflor*. 

Ethusa,  e-tAu'za,  s.  A gen  ns  of  brachyurons 
Crustaceans,  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
i genus  Dorripe,  by  M.  Boux. 

Etiolate,  e-ti'o-late,  v.  n.  {aitho,  I shine,  Gr.)  To 
become  white  or  whiter ; to  be  whitened  by  ex- 
j eluding  the  light  of  the  sun; — v.'a.  to  blanch f 
to  whiten  by  excluding  the  sun’s  rays. 
Etiolation,  e-ti-o-Ia'ahon,  s.  The  operation  of 
I being  whitened,  or  of  becoming  white;  theproccssof 

! whitening  plants,  by  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun. 

1 Etiological,  e-te-o-lod'je  kal,  a.(ait*a,  cause,  and 
logos , Gr.)  Pertaining  to  etiology. 

! Etiology,  e-te-ol'o-je,  s.  {nilio,  A cause,  and  logos , 
a discourse,  Gr.)  That  branch  of  Pathology  which 
treat*  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

Etiqubt,  ) et-e-ket',  s.  {etiquette,  Fr.)  Forms  of 
I Etiquette,)  ceremony  or  decorum;  the  forms 
i which  are  observed  towards  particular  persons,  or 
! in  particular  places. 

j Etmopterur,  ct-mop'ter-os,  s.  (etoimos,  prompt, 
and  pteryx,  a fin,  Gr.  ?)  A genus  of  fishes  of  the 
1 Shark  kind,  with  two  round  spiracles ; the  muzzle 
produced ; dorsal  fins  two,  and  both  armed  with 
| a spine  in  front ; tail  unequal  and  oblique ; teeth 
small  and  acute : Family,  Squalid*. 
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Etnean,  et-ne'an,  a.  (from  sEtna.)  Pertaining  Ur  | 
Etna,  a volcanic  mountain  in  Sidly. 

Etruscan,  e-trus'kan,  s.  A native  of  Etruria ; — j 
a.  belonging  to  Etruria,  the  ancient  name  of  a dis- 
trict in  Italy. 

Ettin,  ct'tin,  s.  (derivation  mcertain,)  A giant. — j 
Obsolete. 

They  say  the  kin*  of  Portojral  cannot  ait  at  his  meat,  ! 
but  the  giants  and  the  Cttima  will  come  and  snatch  It  ftvne  '• 
him. — beam.  <fr  Fie t 

Ettle,  et'tl,  r.  ».  To  intend. — A Scottish  word. 
Etui,  > et'we,  s.  {etui,  a case,  Fr.)  A ease  fop 
Etwee,)  pocket  instrument*. 

Etymologer. — See  Etymologist. 

Ettmolooical,  et-e-mo-lod 'je-kal,  a.  Pertsin- 
ing  to  etymology,  or  the  derivation  of  words ; ac- 
cording to,  or  by  means  of,  etymology. 
Etymologically,  et-e-mo-lod  je-kal-  le,  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  etymology. 

Etymologise,  et-e-mol'o-jiie,  e.  n.  To  search 
into  the  origin  of  words ; to  deduce  words  from 
their  simple  roots. 

Etymologist,  et-e-mol'o-jist,  s.  One  versed  in’  j 
etymology,  or  the  deduction  of  words  from  their 
originals ; one  who  searches  into  the  origin  of 
words. 

Etymology,  et-e-moPo-j®,  s.  {etymos,  true,  and 
logos , a discourse,  Gr.)  That  part  of  philology 
which  explains  the  origin  and  derivation  of  words,  j 
with  a view  to  ascertain  their  radical  or  primary  j 
signification.  In  Grammar,  etymology  comprehends 
the  various  inflections  and  modifications  of  words,  j 
and  shows  how  they  are  formed  from  their  simple  1 j 
roots;  the  analysis  of  compound  words  into  their 
prim  iti  ws. 

Eytmon,  etVmon,  s.  (Greek.)  An  original  root, 
or  primitive  wont 

Ed.  A Greek  prefix  attached  to  many  words,  par-  1 
tioularly  scientific  terms,  signifying  well,  good,  or  j 
fine.  ,[ 

Ed^mia,  o-e'me-a,  s.  (sti,  and  aima , blood,  Gr.) 

A good  condition  of  the  blood. 

Ellcixiesia,  u-e-tAe'xhe-a,  s.  {euaitMesia,  Gr.) 
Vigorous  perception  of  the  mind ; a good1  and;  j 
healthy  condition  of  all  the  senses. 

Euhcran,  R-be'an,  t.  A native  of  Eubcea,  the  an-  j 
dent  and  classic  name  of  the  Island  of  Ncgrojiont, 
in  the  Mediterranean ; — a.  pertaining  to  Euboea.  \ 
Edhria,  o'bre-a,  s.  (eu,  and  bryno,  I am  strong, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,,  j 
Serricomes. 

EuCALYTTDS,  n-ka-lip'tus,  s.  («,  and  halypto,  f ; 
cover  as  with  a lid,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  limb 
of  the  calyx  covering  the  flower  before  expansion, 
and  afterwards  falling  off  in  one  piece  in  the  shape 
of  a hd  or  cover.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  tall  trees,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  I 
species  in  New  Holland.  An  extract  of  tannin  is 
obtained  from  the  hark  of  several  species  in  Van 
Diemens  Land,  which  has  been  imported  into  this 
country,  and  is  considered  much  superior  to  that 
of  oak  bark : Order,  Myitac*®.  j 

Eucera,  u-se'ra,  s.  {eu,  and  Aero#,  wax,  Gr.)  A.  , 
genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects : Family,  Antho- 
philidre. 

Ecca*ns,  n-ke'tia,  s.  (ea,  and  chaite,  a head 
hair,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  petals  being  bearded 
inside.)  A genus  of  plant*,  consisting  of  shrubs, 
with  lanceolate  leaves  and  white  flowers : Orderr 
Butacea. 
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EUCHAB1DIUM— EUCOMIS.  EUCKASY— EUDORA. 

EUCHARIDIUM,  u-ka-rid'e-utn,  t.  (eucknris,  agree- 
able, Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Oder,  Onagracea'. 

!.  Eucharir,  u'ka-ris,  «.  (fuciarii,  graceful,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Hymenoptenoua  insects:  Family,  Papi- 
vura. 

Eucharist,  ulca-riat,  t.  ( eucharistia , thanksgiving, 
Gr.)  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  the 
act  of  giving  thanks. 

! Eucharistic,  u-ka-ris'tik,  \ a.  Containing 

Eucharistical,  u-ka-ris’te-kal,  f expressions  of 
thanks ; pertaining  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Eccuilus,  u-ki'lus,  a.  (eu,  and  cheilos,  a lip,  Gr. 
in  allusion  to  the  upper  Up  of  the  calyx  being  very 
large.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  consisting 
of  shrube,  natives  of  Australia : Suborder,  Papi- 
lionacese. 

, ElCHIT.k,  u-ki'te,  ) i.  (euchitoi,  prayers,  Gr.)  A 

Eucihtes,  u'kitea,)  sect  of  Mystics  who  appeared 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  placed  their  hopes 
, 1 chiefly  on  praying  without  ceasing.  They  believed 
in  the  existence  of  an  evil  and  a good  demon  in 
man;  the  latter  they  endeavoured  to  expel  by 
hastening  the  return  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  means 
of  contemplation,  prayer,  and  singing  of  psalms. 

Eucmlora,  u-klo'ra,  r.  (eu,  and  chloros,  green,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Scara- 
| bid*. 

Ecchlore,  uTdore,  a.  (eu,  well,  and  chloros,  green, 
Gr.)  In  Mineralogy,  having  a distinct  green 
\ colour. 

{ Ecchloric,  u-klo'rik,  a.  Of  a colour  distinctly 
green. 

Etc H LORI NE,  u-klo  rine,  s.  (eu,  and  chloroe,  green, 
Gr.)  Protoxide  of  chlorine. 

ErCHoLOOY,  u-kol'o-je,  s.  (euchologium,  Lat. 
from  euche,  prayer,  and  logo*,  a discourse,  Gr.) 
The  name  of  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church,  In 
which  the  order  and  administration  of  their  cere- 
monies, sacraments,  ordinations,  & c.  are  pro- 
scribed. 

Elchroma,  u-kro'ma,  t.  (eu,  and  chroma,  colour, 
Gr.  from  the  floe  colour  of  the  bracteas.)  A genus 
of  plants  : Order,  Scrophulariace®. 

Ecchtlia,  u-ki'le-a,  s.  (eu,  and  chyles,  chyle,  Gr.) 
A healthy  condition  of  the  chyle. 

Euchtmia,  u-ki'me-a,  a (eu,  and  chymes,  juice, 
Gr.)  A good  condition  of  the  animal  fluids,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  chyme. 

Euclabk,  ultlase,  i.  (eu,  weU,  and  klao,  I break,  Gr. 
from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  broken.)  The 
Prismatischer  SmaragdorMoh's  Prismatic  emerald. 
Its  constituents  are  silica,  alumina,  gluciua,  and 
the  oxides  of  iron  and  tin.  The  primitive  form  of 
its  crystals  is  a rectangular  prism,  whose  bases 
are  squares. 

Etc  lea,  u'kle-a,  i.  (eukleia,  glory  or  beauty,  Gr. 
in  allusion  to  the  permanent  beauty  of  the  neat 
evergreen  foliage.)  A genua  of  plants,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : Order,  Ebenaceas. 

Euclidil  m,  u-klid'e-um,  s.  (eu,  and  kleidoo,  I shut 
up,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  well-closed  seed-pods.) 
A genus  of  annual  Cruciferous  plants,  with  small 
white  bractless  flowers:  Suborder,  Pleurorhizcac. 

EuCHEMIS,  uke-ne'mis,  s.  (eu,  and  tneme,  a leg, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family, 
Serri  cornea. 

ErcoMis,  u-ko'mia,  s.  (eu,  and  j borne,  hair  or  foliage, 
j Gr.  on  account  of  the  fine  tuft  of  leaves  by  which 

the  stem  is  surmounted.)  A genus  of  handsome 
herbaceous  plants : Order,  Liliaceae. 

Elcraby,  u'kru-sc,  s.  (eu,  and  kmtys,  strong,  Gr.) 

An  agreeable  temperament,  or  good  condition  of 
the  body. 

EucraTIa,  u-kra'ahe-a,  s.  (eukmtos,  firmly,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  coralline  Zoophyte*,  in  which  each  ar- 
ticulation is  composed  of  several  cells  arranged 
in  a ring:  Family,  Cellularii. 

Euckosia,  u-kro'xbe-a,  s.  (eu,  and  krossos,  a fringe, 

Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  beautiful  friuge  of  the  flower, 
formed  by  the  cup  of  united  stamens.)  A genus 
of  plants  : Order,  Liiiacea. 

Euckyfbia,  u-krife-a,  s.  ( eu,  and  kryphia,  a cover, 

Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  flow*rs  being  covered  with  a 
calrptra  before  expansion.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  South  America:  Order,  Hypericace*. 

Euctical,  uk'te-kal,  a.  Containing  acts  of  thanks- 
giving. 

Eedea,  u'de-a,  s.  (eudia,  serene,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Zoophytes,  consisting  of  sponges,  forming  a mass, 
filiform,  attenuated,  and  subpedicellated  at  one 
end ; the  other  enlarged,  and  rounded  with  a ter- 
minal pit;  the  surface  reticulated  by  irregular 
lucunae,  and  minutely  porous. 

Eudkmia,  u-de'ine-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Endemus  of 
Rhodes,  a pupil  of  Artistotle.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  small  tufted  perennial  Cruciferous 
herbs,  with  blunt  leaves  and  solitary  white  flowers: 
Suborder,  Kotorhizeae. 

Eudesmia,  u-des'me-a,  ».  ( eu,  and  desme,  a bundle, 
Gr.  in  reference  to  the  stamens  being  connected 
into  bundles.)  A genus  of  New  Holland  shrubs, 
with  broad  lanoeolate  leaves,  and  umbels  of  white 
flowers : Order,  Myrtacex. 

Eudialite,  u-di'a-lite,  s.  (eu,  well,  and  dialyo , I 
break  in  pieces,  Gr.)  A mineral  which  occurs 
both  crystalized  and  massive.  The  crystals  are 
generally  small ; the  primary  form  is  a rhomboid, 
the  colour  is  red  or  brownisb-red,  and  the  crystals 
are  faintly  translucent  or  opaque ; lustre  vitreous, 
sometimes  dull:  sp.  gr.  29;  hardness,  5.0 — 5.5; 
streak  white;  fracture  uneven.  The  massive  varie- 
ties are  imbedded  and  amorphous.  It  consists 
of  silica,  52.47;  zirconia,  10.89;  lime,  10.14; 
soda,  13.92 ; oxide  of  iron,  5.85  ; oxide  of  man- 
ganese, 2.57;  muriatic  acid,  1.03;  water,  1.80 
= 99.67. 

Ecdiapneustia,  u-dc-ap-nu'ste-a,  s.  (eu,  and  tfi- 
apneo,  1 perspire,  Gr.)  In  Physiology,  a healthy  i 
state  of  perspiration. 

Eudiometer,  u-de-om'e-tur,  s.  ( eu,  dios,  and  ma- 
tron, a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  the  air,  or  the  quantity  of 
oxygeu  it  contains.  It  i*  of  two  forms.  In  one  it 
consists  merely  of  a graduated  tube  in  which  the 
air  to  be  examined  is  placed,  and  a glass  bottle 
(as  in  Dr.  Hope’s)  attached  to  it.  In  Dr.  Henry’s, 
an  ludian-rubber  bottle  is  substituted  for  that  of  | 
glass.  The  outer  form  of  the  instrument  supposes 
that  the  gases  are  to  be  inflamed  by  the  electric 
spark.  They,  therefore,  are  furnished  with  two 
wires  nearly  meeting  each  other  within  the  tube. 

Eudiomktkic,  u-de-o-met'rik,  ) a.  Pertain- 

Kudiometrical,  u-de-o-met're-kal, ) ing  to  a 
eudiometer ; performed  or  ascertained  by  a eudio- 
meter. 

EcDiOMKTRY,u-de-om'e-tre,  $.  The  act  or  practi  e 
of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the  air  by  the  eudio- 
meter. 

Ecdoba,  u-do'ra,  *.  (eu,  and  dora,  a gift,  Gr.?)  A 
genus  of  Acalcphans:  Older,  Simplicia. 
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EUDOXtA— EULIM  A. 


EULIMENE— ENECTUA 


1 EuDOXtA,  u-dok'ac-a,  «.  (e*.  and  doxa,  glory,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  beauty  of  the  species.)  A genus 

>of  plants,  consisting  of  perennial  erect  herbs,  with 
large  drooping  showy  flowers,  disposed  in  terminal 
thyreoid  panicles : Order,  Gentianace®. 
Eudynamis,  u-din'a-inis,  $.  (eu,  and  dynamU, 
power,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the 
C tic u lime.,  or  parasitic  cuckoos.  The  bill  and  feet 
are  remarkably  strong — hence  the  name : Family, 
Cuculid®. 

Eugb,  u ’je,  i.  Applause. — Obsolete. 

1 His  actions  being  such  as  hi*  best  and  purest  reason 

approves,  hare  the  cheerful  oyre  and  applauses  of  his 

conscience. — Soott. 

Eugenia,  u-je'ne-o,  s.  (in  honour  of  Prince  Eugene 
of  Saxony.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
j trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
! South  America.  E.  cnryo/thyllua  produces  a kind 
of  cloves : Order,  Myrtucc®. 

Ei  GEMACKiNiTKS,  u-je-ne-a-kre-ni'tes,  s.  (euge- 
I Md,  and  kriium,  a lily,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
Orinoideaus,  the  clovc-like  lily-shaped  ouiinals  of 
Miller.  ( 

| Elgknin,  u 'je-nin,  t.  A substance  obtained  in  i 
small  laminar  crystals  from  the  distilled  water  of  | 
i cloves.  They  are  colourless,  transparent,  and 
pearly. 

Etc.KNY,  u jc-ne,  t.  (eu,  and  genot,  family,  Gr.) 
Nobleness  of  birth. 

Euott,  u,  a.  A tree. — Obsolete. — See  Yew. 

At  the  first  stretch  of  both  his  hands  he  drew. 

And  aiuiyst  jouiM  the  hums  of  the  tough  cnoA.— 

i Ei  glossa,  u-glos'sa,  a.  (eu,  and  glosaa,  a tongue, 

! Gr.)  A genua  of  the  Apid®,  or  Bees,  of  winch 
it  is  uncertain  whether  they  ore  social,  and  if  their 
communities  consist  of  three  kinds  of  individuals 
or  not : Family,  Scopulipedes. 

Euqkathus,  u-naVAua,  a.  leu,  and  gnnthoa,  a jaw, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Placoid  tislics,  from  the 
Lias  formation. 

• Euiiakmomc,  u-hilr-mon'Ut,  a.  (eu,  well,  Gr.  and 
harmonic.)  Producing  harmony  or  concordant 
sounds. 

1 El  KaIuitb,  n-ka'ritc,  a.  ( eukairot , opportune,  Gr. 

in  allusion  to  its  discovery  just  as  Berzelius  had 
i completed  his  examinatiou  of  teleninm.)  A cu- 
1|  premia  selcniurct  of  silver,  consisting  of  silver, 

■ I 38.93  ; selenium,  26 ; cupper,  23.05  ; earthy 
matter,  8.90;  carbonic  acid  and  loss,  3.12.  It 
is  of  a shining  lead-grey  colour,  with  a granular 
j!  texture;  occurs  massive,  and  disposed  in  thin 
su|terficial,  black,  metallic  fibres.  It  is  extremely 
rare. 

EtLAiiEg,  u-laTics,  a.  (eulabe*,  timid,  Gr.)  A genus 
f of  Panserine  birds,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
I thrushes,  and  distinguished  by  having  broad  stripes 
of  naked  skin  on  each  side  of  the  occiput,  and  a 
j Laid  spot  on  the  choek ; the  bill  nearly  resembles 
that  of  a thrush;  their  nostrils  are  round  and 
i 1 smooth. 

Ellaima,  u-la'ma,  a.  (eu,  and  laimi , greediness, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  social  bees,  allied  to  Bombus: 

; i Family,  Scopulipedes. 

i EULALIA,  u-lale-a,  a.  (ode,  a worm,  and  ala , the 
s**a,  Gr.)  A genus  established  by  Savigney,  and 
placed  by  Cuvier  among  his  Dorsi  branchiate  An- 
| . nelides. 

Eulima,  u li'ma,  a.  (eu,  and  timos,  hunger,  Gr.) 

| A genus  of  marine  Molluscs,  allied  to  Turritclla ; 
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the  shell  is  smooth  and  polished,  the  spire  distorted  ; 
and  acute,  and  the  outer  lip  dilated  in  tho  middle: 
Family,  Turbid®. 

Eulimene,  u-liin'e-ne,  a.  A name  given  by  Covier 
to  a genus  of  Crustaceans,  the  body  of  which  is 
almost  linear;  they  are  furnished  with  four  fill-  ! 
form  antenn®,  two  of  winch  are  smaller  than  the  I 
others,  and  placed  on  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  head : Order,  Branch  iopoda. 

Eulooic,  n-lodjik,  ) a.  (eu,  and  logoa,  dis- 

Eulooical,  u-lod'je-ksl,)  coarse,  Gr.)  Contain- 
ing praise;  commendatory. 

Eu  logically,  u-lod'je-kai-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
which  conveys  encomium  or  praise. 

Eulogist,  u'lo-jist,  a.  One  who  praises  and  com- 
mends another. 

Eulooium,  a-lo'je-am,  t.  A eulogy. 

Eulogize,  u'lo-jize,  v.  a.  To  praise;  to  speak  or 
write  in  commendation  of  another;  to  extol.  r 

Eulogy,  u'lo-je,  a.  (eulogia,  Gr.)  Praise;  enco- 
mium; panegyric;  a speech  or  writing  in  com- 
mendation of  a person  on  account  of  his  valuable 
qualities  or  services. 

Eulopa,  u lo-pa,  a.  (eu,  and  lopoa , skin,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Hemipterous  insects:  Family,  Cicadid®. 

EuLornus,  u'lo-fus,  a.  (eu,  and  lophoa,  a crest,  Gr.)  j 
A genus  of  Hymenopteroua  insects,  belongiug  to 
the  group  Chalddites. 

Eulophus,  u'lo-fus,  a.  (eu,  and  kpkoa,  a crest,  Gr.  i 
in  reference  to  the  stripes  os  well  os  the  ribs  of  j 
the  fruit  being  rather  prominent.)  A genus  of 
Umbelliferous  plants,  consisting  of  glabrous  shrubs ; J 
natives  of  North  America : Tribe,  Sniyrne®. 

Elm  ac  ill  a.  Q-ma'ke-a,  a.  ( Eumochu* , an  author  j 
cited  by  Theophrastus.)  A genus  of  plants,  na- 
tives of  Australis : Order,  Cinchonoce®. 

Eumknes,  u-tne'nes,  a.  ( eumenes , magnificent,  Gr.)  ! 
A genua  of  solitary  Wasps,  which  are  large  and 
unusually  gaily  coloured,  with  a very  long  petiole  , 
and  pyriform  abdomen  : Family,  Vcspid*. 

Eumenides,  n-men'e-des,  a.  (Latin.)  A name  . 
given  by  the  ancients  to  the  Furies.  They  sprung 
from  the  drops  of  blood  which  Bowed  from  the 
wound  which  Ccelus  received  from  his  son  Saturn.  ! 
According  to  others,  they  were  daughters  of  the 
Earth,  and  conceived  from  the  blood  of  Saturn. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night,  | 
or  Pluto  and  Proserpine.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  the  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  and 
therefore  appeared  stern  and  inexorable ; always 
employed  in  punishing  the  guilty  upon  earth,  as 
well  as  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  hell  they  were 
seated  round  Pluto’s  throne.  They  were  gene- 
rally represented  with  a grim  aspect,  bloody  gar- 
ments, and  serpents  wreathing  round  their  head 
instead  of  hair. 

Eumolpb,  u-mol'pe,  a.  (eumofpeo,  I ring  melodi-  1 
ously,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dorai branchiate  Aaneiides, 
allied  to  Aphrodite. 

Eumolpua,  u-mol'pus,  9.  ( eumolpoa , delighting  m 
ringing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : 
Family,  Cydica. 

Eumokpiiub,  eu-mawr'fus,  a.  (eu,  and  morjtha,  a 
form,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  be- 
longing to  the  section  Trimeri  of  Lstreille,  and 
being  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Fungiool®. 

Eunectus,  u-nek'tus,  a.  (eu,  and  ttektot,  able  to  j 
swim,  Gr.)  A genus  of  serpents  of  the  Boa  kind, 
having  the  muzzle  covered  with  plates  instead  of 
scales : Family,  Coluberid®. 
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EUNICE— EUPEM  IS. 


EUPEPSIA — EUPION. 


EUNICE,  tl'ne-se,  a.  (the  name  of  one  of  the  Nereids.) 
A genus  of  Annelid**:  Type  of  the  family  Euni- 
j ckla\ 

j Eumcid.k,  u-nis'e-de,  t.  (eurUcc,  one  of  th&  genera.) 

A family  of  the  Errantes,  or  wandering  Annelides, 
i the  feet  of  which  are  furnished  with  long  filaments 
I springing  from  one  stem,  like  the  teeth  of  a comb. 

I - El’nomi  a,  u-no'mo-a,  #.  (eu,  and  nomios , onler,  Gr. 
from  the  leaves  being  opposite,  and  the  seeds  twin 
— Don;  but,  according  to  London,  from  nome, 
fodder  or  pasture,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cruciferous 
plants,  with  opposite  leaves  and  white  flowers: 
Suborder,  Notorhizeac, 

. Eunomy,  u'no-me,  $.  (ermomia,  Gr.)  Equal  law, 
or  a well-adjusted  constitution  of  government. 

\ Eunuch,  u'nuk,  s.  (eunouchos,  Gr.)  A male  of 
t tho  human  species  castrated; — v.  a.  to  make  a 
I eunuch. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

1 They  mtnuJi  all  their  priests ; from  whence  ’tis  shown 
I That  they  ilcscrve  no  children  of  their  own. — Crack. 

Eunuch  atk,  u'uuk-ate,  e.  a.  To  make  a eunuch ; 
to  castrate. 

i Eunuchism,  u'nuk- izm,  t.  The  state  of  being  a 
! eunuch. 

’ Euomphalus,  u-om'fa-lus,  s.  («*,  and  omphalos, 
an  umbilicus  or  navel,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
univalves,  found  in  the  mountain  limestone.  The 
| shell  is  involute  and  rather  discoidal ; the  spire 
depressed,  concave  beneath,  or  largely  umbilicated; 
J aperture  mostly  angular : Family,  Trocliidc. 

■ Euonymus,  u-on'o-mus,  s.  (cu,  and  onoma , a name, 

1 Gr.)  A genua  of  fetid  shrubs:  Order,  Celestri- 
nacev. 

Euotomous,  u-ot'o-mns,  a.  (ew,  and  temno,  I cleave, 
j Gr.)  In  Mineralogy,  having  distinct  cleavages. 

Eupathy,  u'pa-fAe,  s.  (evpuihda,  Gr.)  Right 
feeling. 

jj  Eupat«)R!aceJ£,  n-pa-to-ri-a'se-e,  t.  ( eupatorium, 
one  of  the  genera.)  One  of  the  tribes  of  Composite 
plants  admitted  by  Do  Candolle,  who  defines  it 
| thus : — Style  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  cylin- 

drical; the  arms  long,  somewhat  clavatc,  covered 
externally  with  downy  papillae  at  the  upper  end ; 
the  stigmatic  scries  but  little  prominent,  and  usu- 
| ally  disappearing  before  they  reach  the  middle  of 
the  arms  of  the  style. 

j Eltatorine,  u-pat'o-rin,  s.  An  alkali  obtained 
from  the  plant  Eupatorium  cannaLinm. 

| Eupatorium,  u-pa-to're-um,  s.  (from  Eupator , 
king  of  Pontua,  who  first  used  it  in  modicinc.) 

; I A genus  of  Composite  plants : Suborder,  Tubuli- 
I;  flora. 

Eupatridje,  u-pat're-de,  s.  (from  eu,  and  pater,  a 
jj  father,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  a name  given  by 
Theseus  to  tbc  nobility  of  Athens,  as  distinguished 
' j from  the  Geomori  and  Demiurgi.  The  Eupatridac, 
by  Theseus’  establishment,  had  the  right  of  choos- 
ing magistrates,  teaching  and  dispensing  the  laws, 
and  interpreting  holy  and  religious  mysteries, 
jj  The  whole  city,  in  all  other  matters,  was  reduced 
to  an  equality.  The  Geomori  were  husbandmen, 

1 1 and  inferior  to  the  Eupatrkhc  in  point  of  fortnne; 
j , the  Demiurgi  were  artificers,  and  fell  short  of  the 
Eupatrids  in  number. 

Eppelkx,  u-pe'leks,  s.  (ew,  and  pelcr,  a helmet, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  Hemipterous  insects : Family, 
Cicadidze. 

EtPKMJg,  u-pe'mis,  s.  (eu,  and  pema,  a hart,  Gr.) 
A genua  of  fishes,  in  which  the  head  is  naked  and 
much  lengthened;  the  body  slender  and  narrow 
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in  the  middle,  and  the  mouth  large:  Family,  Clue-  • 
todonids. 

Eupepsia,  u-pep'se-a,  a.  («u,  and  pepto,  I concoct,  ! 
Gr.)  A healthy  condition  of  the  digestive  organs.  1 

Eupeptic,  u-pep 'tik,  a.  Having  good  digestion. 

Euphemism,  u'ie-nntm,  a.  (e« phemismos,  Gr.)  A 1 
representation  of  good  qualities.  In  Rhetoric,  a J 
figure  in  which  a harsh  or  indelicate  word  or  ex- 
pression is  softened,  or  rather  in  which  a delicate 
word  or  expression  is  substituted  for  one  offensive 
to  delicate  ears  or  good  manners. 

Euphemistic,  u-fc-tnis'tik,  a.  Containing  euphe- 
mism; using  more  docent  or  delicate  expressions. 

Euphlogi a,  u-flo'je-a,  s.  (ew,  and  phlogotis,  inflam- 
mation, Gr.)  Healthy  and  benignant  inflamma- 
tion. 

Ecfhonia,  u-fo'ne-a,  a.  («*,  and  phone,  sound,  Gr.) 

A genua  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Tanagrina',  or 
Tanagers:  Family,  FringiUidae. 

Euphonic,  u-fon'ik,  } a.  (eti,  and  phone,  j 

Euphonical,  n-fon'e-ka),  > sound,  Gr.)  Agree- 

Eupiionious,  u-fo'ne-us,  ) able  in  sound ; pleas- 
ing to  the  ear. 

Euphonize,  u'fo-nize,  c.  a.  To  make  sound  agree- 
able to  the  ear. 

Euphonon,  u-fo'non,  t.  A musical  instrument  of 
great  sweetness  and  power. 

Euphony,  u'fo-ne,  a.  (cuphonia,  Gr.)  An  agreeable  ! 
sound;  on  easy,  smooth  enunciation  of  sounds;  a 
pronunciation  of  letters  and  syllables  which  is 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

Euphorbia,  u-fawr'be-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Eupher- 
hus,  who  was  physician  to  Juba,  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, who  first  used  the  enphorbium  in  medicine.) 

A genus  of  grotesque  and  curious  plants : Type  of 
the  natural  order  Euphorbiace®. 

Eupiiorbi  ace£,  u-fawr-bi-a'se-e,  i.  (euphorbia, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogeus, 
consisting  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants, 
often  abounding  in  acrid  milk ; leaves  opposite  or 
alternate,  often  with  stipules ; flowers  axillary  or 
terminal ; calyx  inferior,  with  internal  granular  or 
scaly  appendages ; corolla  consisting  of  petals  or 
scales;  stamens  distinct  or  monadelphons;  an- 
thers two-celled ; ovules  solitary  or  twin ; styles 
equal  in  number  to  tho  cells;  stigma  compound 
or  single,  with  several  lobes. 

Eupiiorbium,  u-fawr'bo-um,  $.  A gum  resin 
exuding  from  a large  shrub  of  the  East  Indies, 
called  Euphorbia  officinalis. 

Euphoria,  n-fo're-a,  s.  ( mphoroe , fertile,  Gr.  from 
its  yielding  much  fruit.)  A genus  of  plants : Or-  , 
der,  Sapin  daces). 

EupnoTiDB,  EupnonTE. — See  Saussurite. 

Euphrasia,  u-fra'se-a,  *.  ( et/phrtrino , I delight, 

Gr.  from  the  supposition  of  tho  plants  curing 
blindness.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  dwarf  j 
herbs,  with  opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  and  white, 
yellow,  or  purple  flowers : Order,  Scropbulariacosr. 

Euphrosyne,  u-fros'e-ne,  s.  In  Mythology,  one 
of  the  three  Graces,  who  were  the  constant  attend- 
ants on  Venus.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  erratic 
Annelides,  in  which  tho  branchiae  are  very  com- 
plicated, being  tufted  and  branched  all  over  the 
body. 

EUPION,  u'pe-on,  *.  (ew,  very,  and  pion,  greasy,  Gr.) 

A substance  discovered  by  Rcichenbath,  being, 
according  to  some  chemists,  isomeric  with  olefiant 
gas ; and,  to  others,  to  have  a formula  of  t’a,  H*. 

It  is  a very  limpid,  mobile,  colourless  fluid,  in- 
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soluble  in  water,  but  solublo  in  alcohol,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, &c. 

Euplectes,  u-plek'tes,  i.  (euptekes,  upUktos,  well-  I 
formed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Coccothraustin*,  or  Hard- bills:  Family,  Frin-  1 
gillid*. 

Euploca,  u'plo-ka,  t.  (eu,  and  pMco,  I fold,  Gr.  in  , 
reference  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  corolla.)  1 
A genus  of  herbaceous  plants:  Order,  Boraginacean 

Euplcba,  u-ple'a,  t.  (eu,  nod  ploizo , 1 navigate,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  the  brush-footed  butterflies,  the  cater- 
pillar of  which  is  furnished  with  two  pair  of  fleshy 
processes,  one  towards  the  head,  and  another  near 
the  tail : Family,  Nyrapbalida*. 

Eupkcea,  upe-ne'a,  e.  (eu,  and pneo,  I breathe,  Gr.) 
Free  respiration. 

EtJPODA,  u-po'da, ) s.  (eu,  and  pons,  a foot,  Gr.) 

Eupod^k,  u-po'de,  y The  fifth  family  of  Cuvier’s 
Coleoptera,  in  which  the  body  is  more  or  less  ob- 
long, and  the  thorax  is  less  oblong  than  the  ab- 
domen. 

Eupomatia,  u-po-ma'shc-a,  a.  (eu,  and  poma,  a 
lid,  Gr.  from  the  calyptra  covering  the  flower 
previous  to  expansion.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs ; natives  of  New  Holland : Or- 
der, Anonace*. 

Euprosopus,  u-pro-so'pus,  t.  ( euprosopos , comely, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  belonging 
to  the  Cicindelet®,  or  Glow-worm  tribe  of  Cuvier:  i 
Family,  Carnivora. 

Eupyrion,  u-pir'o-un,  #.  (eu,  and  pyr,  fire,  Gr.)  I 
A term  used  to  denote  such  things  as  instantane- 
ously ignite,  as  lucifer  matches. 

Eurapius,  u'ra-fis,  «.  (eu,  and  raphe , a joint,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Grand  naccse. 

Ei'Kiiythuia,  u-rixA'mc-a,  s.  (eu,  and  rhythmos , 
harmony,  Gr.)  Regularity  of  pulsation;  a regular 
pulse. 

Eurinorhynchcs,  u-re-no-ring'kua,  s.  ( ettrin , 
quick- scented,  and  rigehos,  ringchos , beak,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  binls  of  the  Sandpiper  kind:  Family, 
Soolopsidse. 

Euripcs,  u're-pns,  s.  (Latin.)  A strait ; a narrow 
tract  of  water,  where  the  tido  or  a current  flows 
and  reflows. 

Eukitr,  u’rite,  s.  White-stone,  the  Weiss- stein  of 
Wcmer.  A variety  of  granite,  in  which  felspar 
predominates,  and  named  eurite  by  the  French 
mineralogists.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  common  gra- 
nite in  Cornwall.  In  its  most  compact  form  it 
becomes  a porphyry,  and  is  closely  allied  to  vol- 
canic rocks  in  Auvergne;  iclspathic  granite. 

Euritiieuy,  u-rUA'e-mc,  s.  (eurithmia,  justness  of 
proportion,  Gr.)  In  Architecture,  the  regular, 
just,  and  symmetrical  measures  resulting  from 
harmony  in  the  proportions  of  a building  or  order. 
Vitruvius  mokes  it  one  of  his  six  essentials. 

Euritic,  u-rit'ik,  a.  Containing  eurite ; composed 
of  eurite ; resembling  eurite. 

Euroclydon,  u-rok'le-don,  «.  (euros,  east  wind, 
and  klydon,  a wave,  Gr.)  A name  given  in  tbo 
Acta  of  the  Apostles  to  a certain  wind,  concerning 
which  critics  have  been  divided  in  tbeir  opinions. 
Bryan  considers  it  to  have  been  an  cast  wind  oc- 
casioning a deep  swell  of  the  sea ; others  contend 
that  it  must  have  blown  from  the  south  or  south- 
east. 

Europa,  u-ro'pa,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Fabulous  History, 
the  daughter  of  Age  nor,  king  of  Sidon.  She  is 
reprinted  as  having  been  of  such  surpassing 
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beauty,  that  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her. 
In  order  to  gain  her  affections,  the  god  transformed 
himself  into  a bull  of  wonderful  whiteness,  and 
while  Kuropa  was  gathering  flowers  in  a meadow 
near  the  sca-shore,  mingled  with  her  father’s  herds. 
The  virgin,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  bull, 
began  to  caress  him,  and  at  length  ventured  to 
get  on  his  back ; upon  which  the  bull,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  situation,  made  a retreat  towards 
the  sea,  through  which  ho  carried  her  in  safety. 
The  bull  is  considered  to  have  been  allegorical, 
and  that  cither  the  vessel,  or  the  master  of  tho 
vessel,  which  conveyed  Europa,  was  named  Tauros; 
or  that  the  sign  of  the  ship  was  a bull.  The  con-  ' 
tinent  of  Europe  is  supposed  to  have  received  its 
name  from  her.  ' 

European,  u-ro-pe'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Europe ; 
— 9.  a native  of  Europe.  European  brown  bear, 
the  common  name  of  Ursus  arctos.  Eiirojxan 
bee-eater , the  common  name  of  tho  bird  Mcrops 
apiaster.  European  chatterer,  the  bird  Philalura 
flavirostria. 

Europtera,  u-rop'ter-a,  8.  (eurys,  and  pteron,  a 
wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants: 
Tribe,  Peacedanejc. 

Eurotium,  u-ro'she-um,  ».  (euros,  mouldiness,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Fungi : Tribe,  Gastcromycctes. 

Emus,  u'rus,  s.  (Latin.)  The  east  wind. 

Eury,  and  Eorys.  A Greek  prefix  to  many  words, 
particularly  scientific  terms.  It  signifies  large, 
great,  or  splendid,  in  such  terms. 

Eury  A,  u're-a,  s.  (eurys,  large,  Gr.  in  allusion  to 
the  largeness  of  tho  flowers.)  A genus  of  plant*, 
consisting  of  Asiatic  evergreen  shrubs,  with  axil- 
lary pedicels  and  white  flowers : Order,  Temstrm- 
miacese. 

Euryalb,  u-rTa-le,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Mythology,  ono 
of  the  Gorgons,  daughter  of  Phorcya,  and  sister  of 
Medusa.  She  was  subject  neither  to  old  ago  nor 
death.  The  name  also  of  a daughter  of  Minos, 
by  whom  Neptune  was  the  father  of  Orion. 

E UR  YALE,  u-ri  a-lc,  r.  (Euryale,  one  of  the  Gorgons, 
Gr.  alluding  to  the  thorny  menacing  appearance 
of  the  plants.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
au  elegant  aquatic  East  Indian  herb,  covered  all 
over  with  prickles,  and  having  large  peltate,  or- 
bicular leaves,  and  bluish-purple  flowers:  Order, 
Nymph  ace*. 

Euryanthb,  u-re-an'/Ae,  s.  (eurys,  and  anthos,  a 
flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mexican  plants:  Order, 
Mnlvacen. 

Euuyuia,  u-rib'e-a,  a (eurybios,  extending  widely, 
Gr.)  A namo  given  by  M.  Hay  to  those  Pteropods 
of  the  Cuvierian  genus  Cleodora,  which  are  fur- 
nished with  a hemispherical  shell.  Also,  the 
name  given  by  Illiger  to  a genus  of  butterflies: 
Order,  I^pidoptera.  In  Botany,  a genus  of  Com- 
posite plants : Suborder,  Tubuliflor*. 

EuRYCHORA,  o-re-ko'ra,  s.  (eurys,  and  chorion,  skin, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family, 
Mclastoina. 

Kurycles,  u're-klis,  s.  (eurys,  and  kbisma,  a por- 
tion of  a thing,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  broad  divi- 
sions of  the  crown.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Liliacejc. 

Ecrycoma,  u-re-ko'ma,  «.  (eurys,  and  krone,  hair 
or  foliage,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  tufts  of  leaves  at 
the  top  of  the  branches.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  small  trees ; natives  of  Sumatra  and 
Singapore : Order,  Conuaracc*. 
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' Eurydicb,  u-ridVse,  a.  (emrydihe,  Gr.)  The  wife 
of  Orpheus,  who,  flying  from  Aristae  us,  that  would 
hare  ravished  her,  was  slain  by  a serpent.  Or- 
pheus took  his  harp,  and  went  to  hell  for  her,  and 
with  his  music  persuaded  Pluto  and  Proserpine  to 
let  him  have  his  wife  with  him ; which  they 
granted  upon  condition  that  lie  should  not  look  on 
her  till  they  saw  the  light ; but  he  failed,  and  so 
lost  her.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  Crustaceans,  of 
the  order  Isopoda. 

Eurylaimina:,  u-re-la'me-ne,  t.  (cvrylaimua,  one 
of  the  genera.)  A subfamily  of  the  Musicapuhe, 
or  Fly-catchers— size  large ; structure  powerful ; 
bill  short  and  excessively  broad ; tbe  upper  man- 
dible dilated  at  the  base,  and  the  margins  folding 
over  those  of  the  under  iflandible,  the  tip  being 
abruptly  hooked ; wings  rather  short;  feet  strong; 
l*  tbe  outer  toe  connected  for  half  its  length  to  the 
I ’ middle  toe ; inner  toe  shortest. 

1 Eukylaimus,  u-re-la'mus,  $.  (eurya,  and  laima,  tho 
throat,  or  greediness,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds: 
Type  of  the  subfamily  Eurylaiminaj. 

Eukylepis,  u-re-le'pis,  a.  (evrya,  and  lepia,  a scale, 

! Gr.  in  reference  to  tbe  dilated  scales  of  the  calyx.) 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  diffusely-branched 
shrubs ; natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Or- 
der, Ericaceae 

Euryloma,  u-re-lo'ma,  a.  ( evrya , and  loma,  a mar- 
gin, Gr.  in  reference  to  the  wide  limb  of  the  co- 
rolla.) A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  diffusely- 
branched  shrubs;  natives  of  tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope:  Order,  Ericaceae. 

Eurynotus,  n-re-no'tus,  a.  (eurya,  and  notos,  the 
back,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 

| Family,  Melastoma. 

Eurtope,  n-ri'o-pe,  a.  (ctnya,  and  ope,  an  aperture, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects. 

Eubypcs,  u 're-pus,  a.  ( eurya , and  poua,  a foot,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Serri- 
eomes. 

Eurypygia,  u-rc-pijVa,  a.  (evrya,  and  pyge,  pos- 
teriors, Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  of  the  Snipe  kind: 
Family,  Scolopscjds*. 

Eukystegia,  u-re-ste'je-a,  a.  (evrya,  and  atego,  I 
cover,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  large  calyx.)  A 

! genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  densely-branched 
shrubs ; natives  of  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Or- 
der, Ericaceae. 

Eurysterncs,  n-re-ster'nus,  a.  (eurya,  and  atemon, 
the  breast,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : 
Family,  Scarabscidse. 

Eury8TX)MU9,  n-re-sto'mus,  a.  (eurya,  and  stoma,  a 
mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  tbe 
fumily  Mcropnhc,  or  Bee-eaters : Tribe,  Fissiros- 
tres. 

EVRYT£NIA,  u-re-te  no-a,  $.  (eurya,  and  towwo,  a 
fillet,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Composite  plants : Tribe, 
* Peucedanee. 

Eurythalia,  u-re-tAalo-a,  a.  (evrya,  and  thaUa, 

I gay,  Gr.)  A genus  of  annual  plants,  with  blue, 

I white,  or  purple  flowers : Order,  Gentianoceic. 

, Eoryttimia,  u-ritA'me-a,  a.  (at,  well,  and  rythmoa , 

: harmony,  Gr.)  A graceful  proportion  and  car- 

riage of  the  body,  particularly  in  application  to  an 
orator. 

Euhythmy,  u'riM-mc,  a.  (eurythmoa,  well-propor- 
tioned, Gr.)  In  Architecture,  Painting,  and 
i Sculpture,  ease,  majesty,  and  elegance  of  the  parts 
of  a body,  arising  from  just  proportions  in  the 
composition. 


Eurytoma,  u-re-to'mn,  a.  (eurya,  and  tome , a ' 
trunk,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hymcnopteroua  insects r 
Family,  Pupivora. 

Euseuian,  u-sc'be-an,  a.  An  Arian  : so  called  on  . 
account  of  the  favour  which  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Cffsurea,  showed  the  Arians  at  their  rise. 

Eustachian,  u-sta'ke-an,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  ’j 
found  out  by,  Estachius.  Eustachian  tube , in 
Anatomy,  the  iter  a palato  ad  aurem,  (passage 
from  the  palate  to  the  ear,)  a canal  which  extends 
from  the  tympanum  to  the  pharynx.  Eustachian  \ 
valve,  a fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  auricle,  ! 
which,  in  the  feetns,  is  supposed  to  conduct  tho  , ; 
blood  in  its  two  different  courses. 

EuSTACHTS,  u'sta-kis,  a.  (at,  and  stachys,  a spike,  !l 
Gr.)  A genua  of  plants : Order,  Graminacea*.  [ 

Eustatiiians,  u-staVAe-auz,  a.  A name  given  in 
the  fourth  century  to  the  Catholics  of  Antioch,  on  j 
account  of  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  other  1 
bishop  except  St,  Eustathius,  who  had  been  de-  1 
posed  by  the  Arians.  Tbe  name  also  given  to  the 
followers  of  a monk  of  the  same  name,  who,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  taught  that  celi- 
bacy was  necessary  to  salvation  ; that  people 
should  not  pray  in  their  own  houses,  but  abandon  | 
all  tbey  bad  as  a possession  incompatible  with  the 
hope  of  heaven. 

Eubtegia,  u-6te'je-a,  I.  (eu,  and  atego , I cover,  Gt. 
in  reference  to  the  treble  corona.)  A genus  of  i 
plants,  consisting  of  dwarf  decumbent  herbs : Or- 
der, Asclepiadace®. 

Eustoma,  u-sto'ma,  a.  (eustomoa,  a beautiful  mouth, 

Gr.  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  corollas.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  annual  herbs  with 
blue  flowers : Order,  Gentianncese. 

Eustreimius,  u'stre-fas,  a.  (eu,  and  atrepho,  I 
twine,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  twining  nature  of  the  : 
plants.)  A genus  of  climbing  plants:  Order, 
Liliaoes*. 

Eubtkopuus,  u'stro-fus,  a.  (euatrepho,  I roll  up,  or 
twist  round,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects : Family,  Taxi  comes. 

Eustyle,  u'stile,  a.  (eu,  well,  and  stylos,  a column,  1 
Gr.)  Buildings  are  in  eustyle  when  the  space  be- 
tween tbe  columns  is  2\  diameter,  which  Vitru-  I 
vius  maintained  to  be  the  best  distance. 

Eutaxla,  u-taks'e-a,  a.  (eutaxia,  good  order,  Gr.  in  ; 
allusion  to  the  delicate  and  modest  appearance  of  j 
tbe  plants.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  snruba,  na- 
tives of  New  Holland : Suborder,  Papilionacete. 

Eutaxy,  a'tak-so,  a.  (euUtxia,  Gr.)  Established 
order.  j[ 

Euterpe,  u-ter'pe,  i.  (Latin.)  One  of  the  Muses, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided 
over  music,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  inven tress 
of  the  flute.  She  is  represented  as  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  holding  a flute  in  her  hands.  Some 
mythologists  attribute  to  her  the  invention  of 
tragedy.  In  Botany,  a genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Palmaoe*.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  butterflies:  | 
Family,  Pierinas. 

Euthales,  u-tAa'lea,  s.  (eu,  and  thallo,  I sprout, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  a stern  less 
herb,  with  a pale  yellow  corolla:  Order,  Good  enl- 
aces*. 

Euthamia,  u-tAa'me-a,  s.  (at,  and  thames , crowded, 

Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  crowded  flowers.)  A genua  [ 
of  Composite  plants : Suborder,  Tubuliflorn*. 

Euthanasia,  n-tAan-a'zhe-a,  ) a.  (eu,  and  (Jumn- 
Eutiianasy,  u-rtan'a-se,  > toe,  death,  Or.)  ; 
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An  easy  death.  In  Politics,  it  signifies  such 
peculiar  theories  as  have  the  best  tendency  to  up- 
hold the  state,  or  disentangle  it  from  difficulties. 
Eutuemis,  u-<Ae'mia,  i.  (euthemon,  neat  or  pretty, 
Gr.  in  ollusiun  to  the  elegance  and  neatness  of  the 
shrubs.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  small 
shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  small  racemes  of 
flowers : Order,  Tiliucec. 

Eutiiycera,  u-fAiaVra,  *.  (eutiiyt,  straight,  and 
keros,  a horn,  or  antenna,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
Dipterous  insects : Family,  Atherioera. 

Ectoca,  u'to-ka,  i.  (eutokas,  fruitful,  Gr.  in  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  seeds.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  hardy  annuals:  Order,  Hydrophyl- 
laceae. 

Eutonia,  u-to'no-a,  i.  (eu,  and  tonot,  tone,  Gr.) 
Firmness  of  tone ; vigour. 

Eutrema,  u-tre'raa,  a.  (eu,  and  trtma,  an  orifice, 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  dissepiment  being  incomplete.) 

• A genua  of  Cruciferous  plants,  natives  of  Melville 
Island : Suborder,  Notorhizea*. 

EuTRoniT,  u'tro-fe,  s.  (mtrephes,  Gr.)  Healthy 
nutrition  ; a sound  state  of  the  body  from  proper 
nourishment. 

Eutyciiian,  u-tik'e-an,  $.  A follower  of  Euty- 
chius;— a.  denoting  the  follower  of  Eutychius. 

1 1 Eutyciuanism,  u-tik'e-an- izm,  a.  The  doctrines 
of  Eutychius. 

! Eutychians,  u-tik'e-anz,#.  (Eutychius  its  founder.) 
j | A sect  of  heretics  of  the  fifth  century,  who  main- 
tained that  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been 
j j united  to  the  Divinity  before  his  incarnation,  and 
that  there  ia  no  distinction  between  what  is  termed 
[ his  divine  and  human  natures. 

' Ei'XE.nia,  uke-ze'ne-a,  s.  (cu xmos,  hospital,  Gr.?) 
A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubtili- 
florse. 

E vacate,  c-va'kate,  v.  a . (two,  Lai.)  To  empty. 

| ! — Obsolete. 

Evacuant,  e-vak'n-ant,  a.  ( evneuant , Lat.)  Emp- 
i tying ; freeing  from ; — $.  a medicine  which  pro- 
i cures  evacuations,  or  promotes  the  natural  secre- 
tions and  excretions. 

Evacuate,  e-vak'u-ate,  v.  a.  (evaevo,  Lat)  To 
make  empty ; to  free  from  anything  contained ; to 
throw  oat;  to  eject;  to  void;  to  discharge;  to 
empty ; to  free  from  contents,  or  to  diminish  the 
quantity  contained ; to  quit ; to  withdraw  from 
a place ; to  make  void ; to  nullify. — In  tho  two 
last  senses  vacate  is  generally  used. 

Evacuation,  e-vak-u-a'shnn, «.  The  act  of  empty- 
ing or  dealing  of  tho  contents ; tho  act  of  with- 
drawing from,  as  an  army  or  garrison ; discharges 
by  stool  or  other  natural  means;  a diminution  of 
the  fluids  of  an  animal  body  by  cathartics,  vene- 
section, or  other  means ; abolition  ; nullification. 
Etacuative,  e-vak'u-ay-tiv,  a.  That  evacuates. 
Evacuator,  e-vak'u-ay-tur,  t.  One  that  makes 
I void. 

; Evade,  e-vade',  r.  a.  (evado,  Lat.)  To  avoid  by 
I dexterity ; to  avoid  or  escape  by  artifice  or  strata- 
gem ; to  slip  away ; to  elude ; to  elude  by  subter- 
fuge, sophistry,  address,  or  ingenuity ; to  escape  as 
jj  imperceptible; — e.  n.  to  escape;  to  slip  away;  to 

j attempt  to  escape ; to  practise  artifice  or  sophistry 
for  the  purpose  of  eluding. 

I EvAJtTiiETra,  ev-e-bMe'tus,  ».  (at,  well,  and  ati- 
ihelot,  sensible,  Gr.)  Ageuuaof  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Brnchelytra. 

| Eyagatiox,  ev-a-ga'shun,  t,  (evagatio,  Lat.)  Tho 


act  of  wandering ; excursion ; a roving  or  ram- 
bling. 

Evaoination,  e-vad  je-na'shun,  ».  (e,  oat  of,  and 
vagma,  a sheath,  Lot.)  The  act  of  unaheathing. 

Eval,  e'val,  a.  (arum,  an  age,  Lat.)  Relating  to 
time  or  duration. — Obsolete. 

Evanescence,  ev-a-nea'sens,  a.  (evanesccns,  Lat.) 

A vanishing ; a gradual  departure  from  sight  or 
possession,  either  by  removal  to  a distance,  or  by 
dissipation,  as  vapour ; the  state  of  being  liable  to 
vanish. 

Evanescent,  ev-a-nes'sont,  a.  Vanishing;  im- 
perceptible; lessening  beyond  the  perception  of 
the  senses;  fleeting. 

Evanescently,  ev- a-nes'aent-le,  ad.  In  a van- 
ishing manner.  V 

Evangel,  e-van'jel,  a.  (erangelium,  Lat)  The  ! 
gospel — Obsol  etc. 

A Breton  book,  written  with  axmgMcs, 

Was  fet,  and  on  the  book  lie  swore. — Chaucer. 

Evanoelian,  e-ran-jele-an,  a.  Rendering  thanks 
for  favours.  p 

Evangelic,  e-van-jellk,  > a.  According  to 

Evangelical,  e-van-jel'e-knl,  ) the  gospel;  con- 
sonant to  tho  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel ; 
contained  in  the  gospel ; sound  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel ; orthodox. 

Evangelicalism,  ev-an-jcl'c-kal-izm,  a.  Adhe- 
rence to  evangelical  doctrines. 

Evangelically,  er-an-jel'e-kal-lc,  acL  In  a man- 
ner according  to  the  gospel 

Evangelism,  e-van'je-lizin,  a.  The  promulgation 
of  the  gospel 

Evangelist,  e-van'je-Iist,  $.  (euaggelatcs,  «**»- 
gelutes,  Gr.)  A bearer  of  good  news  of  any  sort ; 
In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  it  wan  the  general 
name  of  all  those  who,  either  by  preaching  or  writ- 
ing, announced  tho  ‘ glad  tidings'  of  the  Christian 
revelation— hence  the  authors  of  the  four  gospels 
are  called  evangelists. 

Evangelistary,  e-van-je-lis'to-re,  t.  A selection 
of  passages  from  the  gospels,  as  a lesson  in  divine 
service. 

Evangelization,  e-van-jel-e-*a'shun,  *.  The  act 
of  evangelizing. 

Evangelize,  e-van'je-lize,  v.  a,  (eva ngtlizo,  Lat.) 
To  instruct  in  the  gospel ; to  preach  the  gu?pel  to, 
and  convert  to  a belief  of  the  gospel ; — v.  «.  to 
preach  the  gospel. 

Evanop.lt,  e-van'jcl-e,  s.  Good  tidings ; the  gos- 
pel— Obsolete. 

Good  LuHus 

That  first  received  < hr iMianity, 

The  sacred  pledge  of  Christ's  reonpefji.— 

opaatr. 

Evania,  e-va'ne-a,  t.  (eranea,  I vanish.  Lot.)  A 
genus  of  Hymcnopteroua  insects:  Family,  Pupi- 
vora. 

EvAM.vDiE,  e-va'ne-a-de,  $.  ( evania , one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  Hymenopterous  insects, 
farming  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ichneumonidxc 

Evanid,  e-van’id,  a.  An  epithet  applied  by  some 
authors  to  such  colours  as  are  of  no  long  duration, 
as  in  the  rainbow,  and  in  clouds  before  and  after 
sunset. 

Evanish,  e-van ’ish,  v.  n,  (evanesco,  Lat.)  To  van- 
ish ; to  disappear ; to  escape  from  sight  or  per- 
ception. 

Kvanishmknt,  e-van 'iah-ment,  t.  A vanishing; 
disappearance. 

Evantes,  e-van'tes,  ».  Priests  of  Bacchus,  ea 
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called  from  tbeir  usual  exclamation  during  their 
orgies — * Ohe  evan !’ 

Eyafokable,  e-vap'o-ra-bl,  a.  That  may  be  con- 
verted into  vapour ; that  may  dissipated  by  eva- 
' poration. 

Evaporate,  c-vap'o-rate,  c.  n.  (evaporo,  Lat.)  To 
pass  off  in  vapour,  as  a fluid ; to  escape  and  be 
| dissipated,  either  in  visible  vapour,  or  in  particles  too 
minute  to  be  visible ; to  escape  or  pass  off  without 
• effect ; to  be  dissipated ; to  be  wasted  ; — v.  a.  to 
convert  or  resolve  a fluid  into  vapour,  which  is 
| specifically  lighter  than  the  air;  to  dissipate  in 

fumes,  steam,  or  minute  particles ; to  give  vent  to; 
to  pour  oat  in  words  or  sound ; — a.  dispersed  in 
vapour- — Obsolete  as  an  adjective. 

How  still  the  breeze  I zave  wtrat  the  flhny  threads 
! Of  dew  evopor.Ue  brushes  from  the  plain.—  TKumton. 

Evaporation,  e-vap-o-ra'shun,  s.  The  conversion 
of  a fluid  into  vapour  specifically  lighter  than  at- 
mospheric air;  the  act  of  flying  off  in  fumes; 
vent ; discharge.  In  Pharmacy,  the  operation  of 
drawing  off  a portion  of  a fluid  in  steam,  that  the 
remainder  may  be  of  a greater  consistence,  or  more 
concentrated. 

Evapoko meter,  e-vap-o-rom 'e-tur,  t.  ( evaporo , 
I.at.  and  meiron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  a fluid  evaporated  in 
a given  time. 

Evasion,  e-va'ihun,  g.  (econo,  Lat.)  The  act  of 
j eluding  or  avoiding,  or  of  escaping,  particularly 

I from  the  pressure  of  an  argument,  from  an  accu- 

sation or  charge,  from  an  interrogatory  and  tho 
like;  excuse;  subterfuge;  equivocation;  artifice 
to  elude ; shift.  In  Law,  a subtle  endeavour  to 
set  aside  truth,  or  to  escape  the  punishment  of 
the  law,  which  will  not  be  endured.  Thus,  if  a 
person  says  to  another  that  he  will  not  strike  him, 
but  will  give  him  a pot  of  alo  to  strike  first,  and 
accordingly  ho  strikes : the  returning  of  it  is  pun- 
ishable ; and  if  the  person  be  killed,  it  is  murder. 

Evasive,  e-va’siv,  o.  Using  evasion  or  artifice  to 
avoid;  elusive;  shuffling;  equivocating;  contain- 
ing evasion ; artfully  contrived  to  elude  a question, 
charge,  or  argument. 

Evasively,  e-va'siv-le,  ad  By  erasion  or  sub- 
terfuge ; elusivcly ; in  a manner  to  avoid  a direct 
reply  or  a charge. 

Evasiveness,  e-va'siv-nea,  t.  The  quality  or  state 
j of  being  evasive. 

Evates,  e-va'tes,  t.  (rales,  a prophet,  Lat)  A 
branch  or  division  of  the  Droids,  or  ancient  Celtic 
philosophers.  Strabo  divides  the  British  and 
Gaulish  philosophers  into  three  sects — bards, 
evates,  and  druids.  But  Marcellus  and  Hornins 
reduce  them  all  to  two — bards  and  druids. 

Evas,  e'vaks,  i.  (name  not  explained.)  A genus 
of  annual  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubuli- 
flone. 

Eve,  eve,  > t.  (ofm,  efm , Sax.)  The  decline  of 

Even,  e'vn,  ) the  sun ; the  latter  part  or  close 
of  the  day,  and  beginning  of  the  night.  Eve  is 
also  used  for  the  fast,  or  the  evening  before  a 
i holiday. 

Evection,  e-vek'shun,  s.  (eveJio,  I carry  away,  Lat.) 
A carrying  out  or  away ; also,  a lifting  or  extol- 
ling ; exaltation.  Evection  of  the  moon , in  As- 
tronomy, an  inequality  of  the  moon’s  motion, 
depending  on  the  position  of  the  transverse  axis 
of  the  lunar  orbit  in  respect  of  the  line  of  the 
i svzygica,  or  line  joining  the  sun  and  earth. 


Even,  e'vn,  a.  (fen.  Sax.)  Level ; smooth ; of  sn 
equal  surface ; Hat ; not  rongh  or  waving ; uni- 
form ; equal ; calm ; not  easily  ruffled  or  dis- 
turbed, elevated  or  depressed ; parallel  to ; not 
leaning ; equally  favourable ; on  a level  in  advan- 
tage ; fair ; owing  nothing  on  either  side  ; having 
accounts  balanced;  settled;  balanced;  capable  of 
being  divided  into  equal  parts  without  a remainder ; 

— v.  a.  to  make  even  or  level ; to  lay  smooth ; to 
place  in  an  equal  state  as  to  obligation,  or  in  a 
state  in  which  nothing  is  due  on  either  side ; to 
balance  accounts; — r.  n.  to  be  equal  to ; — (obso- 
lete as  a neuter  verb;) — ad.  noting  a level  or 
equality,  or  a like  manner  or  degree;  noting 
equality  or  sameness  of  time;  noting  emphatically, 
identity  of  person  ; likewise ; in  like  manner ; so 
much  as ; noting  the  application  of  something  to 
that  which  is  less  probably  included  in  the  phrase, 
or  bringing  something  within  a description  which 
is  unexpected.  Even  keel,  a ship  is  said  to  be  on 
even  keel  when  she  draws  tho  same  water  abaft 
as  forward ; the  expression,  however,  often  im- 
plies, though  inaccurately,  not  inclined  to  either 
side,  or  upright.  Even  number , a number  which  0 
may  be  divided  by  two  without  a remainder. 
Evenly-ecen  number , that  which  may  be  divided 
by  four  without  a remainder. 

Evene,  e-vene',  v. «.  (evenio,  Lat.)  To  happen ; to 
come  to  pass. — Obsolete. 

How  often  and  frequently  doth  it  evene  !—IIewyt. 

Evenkk,  eve'nur,  s.  Ono  that  makes  even. 

Even-hand,  e'vn-hand,  #.  Equality. 

Even-handed, e-vn-hand'ed, o.  Impartial;  equi-  |! 
table;  just. 

Evening,  eve'ning,  t.  The  latter  part  and  close  of  I 
the  day,  and  tho  beginning  of  darkness  or  night ; I 
tho  decline  or  fall  of  the  day  or  of  the  sun  ; the 
decline  or  latter  part  of  life ; the  decline  of  any- 
thing ; — a.  being  at  the  close  of  the  day,  as  the 
evening  sacrifice.  Evenings , in  Law,  the  delivery 
at  even  or  night  of  a certain  portion  of  grass  or 
corn,  or  underwood,  to  a customary  tenant,  who 
performed  his  nsnal  service  of  cutting,  mowing, 
or  reaping  for  his  lord,  os  a gratuity  or  encourage- 
ment for  the  performance  of  Ilia  bounden  service. 

— Cornel. 

Evening  Flower. — See  Hesperantha. 

Evening  Hymn,  eve'ning  him,  > $.  A hymn  or 

Evenino  Song,  eve'ning  song,  ) song  to  be  sang 
at  evening. 

Evenino  Primrose. — See  (Enothera. 

Evening  Stab,  eve'ning  star,  ».  Hesperus,  or 
Vesper ; Venus,  when  visible  in  the  evening. 

Even lt,  e'vn-le,  ad.  With  an  even,  level,  or  smooth 
surface;  without  roughness,  elevations,  and  de- 
pressions ; equally ; uniformly ; in  an  equipoise ; 
in  n level  position ; horizontally ; impartially ; 
without  bias  from  favour  or  enmity. 

Even-minded,  e'vn-uiinde'ed,  a.  Having  eqnani-  , 
mity ; having  the  mind  properly  balanced. 

Evenness,  e'vn-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  even,  ' 
level,  or  smooth ; equality  of  surface;  uniformity ; 1 
regularity ; freedom  from  inclination  to  either  side; 
equal  distance  from  either  extreme ; horizontal 
position;  levelness  of  surface;  impartiality  be- 
tween parties  ; equal  respect ; calmness ; equality 
of  temper ; freedom  from  perturbation ; a state  of 
mind  not  subject  to  elevatiou  or  depression; 
equanimity. 

Event,  e-vent',  $.  (cventus,  Lat.)  That  which 

err 
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come*,  arrives,  or  happens;  that  which  fall*  out; 
any  incident,  good  or  bad  ; the  consequence  of  any- 
thing; the  issue;  conclusion;  end;  that  in  which 
an  action,  operation,  or  series  of  operations  ter- 
minates ; — v.  n.  to  break  forth. — Obsolete  as  a 
verb. 

O that  thou  saw*st  roy  heart,  or  dld'«t  behold 
The  place  from  whence  that  seal  ding  aiah  evented.— 
JBmJonson. 

Eventerate,  e-ven'to-rate,  r.  a.  (ermtrer,  Fr.) 

| To  open  the  bowels;  to  rip  open  ; to  disembowel. 

Eventful,  e-vent'fifl,  a.  Full  of  events  or  inci- 
i dents;  producing  numerous  or  great  changes,  either 
■ in  public  or  private  affairs. 

Eventide,  e’vn-tide,  ».  ( even,  and  fid,  time,  Sax.) 
The  time  of  evening. 

Kventilate,  e-ven'te-latc,  v.  a.  To  winnow;  to 
fan ; to  discuss. 

Evbntilatiok,  e-veo-te-la'abun,  s.  A fanning; 
discussion. 

Eventration,  e-ven-tra'shun,  t.  (e,  out  of,  and 
renter,  the  belly,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  1.  A tumor 
j formed  by  a general  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  and  containing  a great  part  of  the  viscera ; 

. 2.  A hernia  which  takes  plaoe  in  any  other  part 

1 than  through  the  natural  openings  of  the  abdominal 
parietes ; and  3.  Extensive  wounds  of  these  pa- 
1 rietes,  with  a protrusion  of  a large  portion  of  in- 
! testine. 

; Eventual,  e-ven'tu-al,  a.  Coming  or  happening, 
as  a consequence  or  result  of  anything ; conse- 
I quential;  final;  terminating;  ultimate. 
Eventually,  e-ven'tu-al-le,  ad.  In  the  event; 

in  the  final  result  or  issue. 

Eventuate,  e-ven'tu-ate,  v.  n.  To  issue;  to  come 
to  an  end ; to  close ; to  terminate. 

, Ever,  ev'ur,  ad.  (cg/re,  e/re.  Sax.)  At  any  time ; 

at  any  period  or  point  of  time,  past  or  future ; at 
* all  times;  always;  continually;  for  ever;  eter- 
| nally ; to  perpetuity ; daring  everlasting  continu- 

I ance ; ever  and  anon,  at  one  time  and  another ; 

! now  and  then ; in  any  degree ; a word  of  enforce- 
ment or  emphasis.  In  Poetry,  and  sometimes  in 
Prose,  ever  is  contracted  into  e'er.  In  Composi- 
tion, ever  signifies  always  or  continually,  without 
intermission,  or  to  eternity. 

Not*. — Ever,  In  the  following  compound*,  carries  Its 
radical  signification  of  always  or  continually : — ever, 
active ; ever-buming  ; ever-bubbling  ; ever-changing; 
over-decaying  ; ever-during ; ever-dying  ; ever-expand- 
ing ; ever-growing  ; ever-honoured  ; ever-living  ; ever. 
memorable*  ever-open;  cver-pleaaing : ever-recurring; 
over-revered;  over,  verdant ; ever-waking  ; ever-watcli- 
ftil ; erer-young. 

Ever-glade,  ev'ur- glade,  ».  A tract  of  land 
covered  with  water  and  gras*, 
i Evergreen,  ev'ur- green,  a.  Always  green ; ver- 
dant throughout  the  year ; — s.  a plant  that  retains 
its  verdure  through  all  the  seasons, 
j Everlastino,  ev-ur-lastlng,  a.  Lasting  or  en- 
during for  ever ; eternal ; existing  or  continuing 
without  end;  immortal;  perpetual;  continuing 
indefinitely,  or  during  the  present  state  of  things; 

J in  popular  usage,  endless;  continual;  nninter- 
I mitted; — a.  eternity;  eternal  duration,  past  and 

j future.  In  Botany,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  plants 
of  the  genus  Gnaphalium,  and  so  termed  from 
[ their  dry  flowers  and  the  permanence  of  their 

1 colours.  Everlasting  pea,  the  common  name  of 

j several  species  of  the  genus  Lathyrus.  Everlast- 
ing Jhnocrs,  a name  popularly  given  to  oertain 

plants  which  have  the  property  of  retaining  tbrir  ' 
brightness  and  colour  for  many  months  after  be-  • 
ing  culled. 

Eveklastinolt,  ev-nr-laa'ting-le,  ad.  Eternally;  ! 
perpetually;  continually. 

EvKHLASTiNGNE8S,ev-ur-las'ting-nea,*.  Eternity;  ! 
endless  duration ; indefinite  duration. 

Evermore,  ev- ur-more',  ad.  Always;  eternally; 
at  all  times. 

Evernia,  e-ver'ne-a,  s.  (euemes,  tall  or  well- 
branched,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Lichens  found  grow-  J 
ing  on  heaths ; Tribe,  Hymenothalainae. 

E verse,  e-vers',  v.  a.  (erertus,  Lat)  To  over- 
throw ; to  subvert ; to  destroy. — Obsolete. 

The  foundation  of  this  principle  ia  totally  everted  by 

the  ingenious  commentator. — GlanrUle, 

Eversion,  e- ver'shun,  s.  ( eversio,  Lat.)  An  over- 
throwing; destruction. 

Evert,  e-vert',  r.  a.  (everto,  Lat.)  To  overturn ; 
to  overthrow. — Obsolete. 

Everticule,  e-ver'te-kule,  \ ».  (eccrto,  I turn 

EVERTICCLUM,  e-ver-tik'u-lum,)  out,  Lat.)  An 
instrument  used  to  clear  the  bladder  from  the 
small  calculous  particles  which  may  remain  after 
the  operation  of  lithotomy : also  written  everri-  • 
cut  urn,  from  everro,  I sweep  out,  I -at. 

Every,  ev'ur-e,  a.  ( everich,  old  Eng.  a/re,  ceJc, 
Sax.)  Each  individual  of  a whole  collection  or 
aggregate  number.  Every  day , used,  or  being 
every  day ; common ; usual. 

Everywhere,  ev'ur-o-hware,  ad.  In  every  place; 
in  all  places. 

Evebtioate. — See  Investigate. 

Evict,  c-vikt',  v.  a.  ( evinco , evictum,  Lat.)  To 
dispossess  by  a judicial  process,  or  course  of  legal  ; 
proceedings;  to  recover  lands  or  tenements  by  j 
law;  to  take  away  by  sentence  of  law;  to  evince ; 
to  prove. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Eviction,  e-vik'shun,  s.  Dispossession  by  judicial  , 
sentence ; the  recovery  of  lands  or  tenements  from  . 
another's  possession  by  due  course  of  law ; proof; 
conclusive  evidence. 

Evidence,  ev 'e-dens,  s.  (French,  from  evidentia,  ' 
Lat.)  That  which  elucidates  and  enables  the  ' 
mind  to  see  troth ; proof  arising  from  our  own 
perceptions  by  the  senses,  or  from  the  testimony 
of  others,  or  from  inductions  of  reason ; any  in-  t 
strument  or  writing  which  contains  proof ; a wit-  j 
ness;  one  who  testifies  to  a fact.  In  Jurispru-  j 
denco,  the  means  by  which  facts  are  ascertained 
for  judicial  purposes; — r.  a.  to  elucidate;  to  1 
prove ; to  make  clear  to  the  mind ; to  show  in 
such  a manner  that  the  mind  can  apprehend  the 
truth,  or  in  a manner  to  convince  it. 

Evident,  ev'e-dent,  a.  Plain;  open  to  he  seen; 
clear  to  the  mental  eye ; apparent ; manifest. 

Evidential,  ev-c-den'shal,  a.  Affording  evidence ; 
clearly  proving. 

Evidently,  ev'e-dent-lc,  ad.  Clearly;  obviously; 
plainly ; in  a manner  to  be  seen  and  understood ; 
in  a manner  to  convince  the  mind;  certainly;  j 
manifestly. 

Eviqilation,  e-vij-e-la'shun,  s.  ( evigilaiio , Lat.) 
A waking. — Obsolete. 

The  eripilsitirm  of  the  animal  powers,  when  Adam 

awok e.—lSi'AiXh.  BiUioea. 

Evil,  e'vil,  a.  ( e/eL,  y/el,  Sax.)  Having  bad  qua- 
lities of  a natural  kind;  mischievous;  having  | 
qualities  which  tend  to  injory,  or  to  produce  mis- 
chief; having  bad  qualities  of  a moral  kind; 
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wicked;  corrupt;  perverse;  wrong;  unfortunate; 
unhappy;  producing  sorrow,  distress,  injury,  or 
calamity.  Evil  is  natural  or  moral : natural 
evil  is  anything  which  produces  pain,  distress, 
loss,  or  calamity,  or  which  in  any  way  disturbs 
the  peace,  impairs  the  happiness,  or  destroys  the 
perfection  of  natural  beings:  moral  evil  is  any 
deviation  of  a moral  agent  from  the  rules  of  con- 
duct prescribed  to  him  by  God,  or  by  legitimate 
human  authority ; misfortune ; mischief ; injury ; 
depravity ; corruption  of  heart,  or  disposition  to 
commit  wickedness;  malignity;  malady;  disease, 
as  the  king' a evil,  or  scrofula; — ad.  (generally 
contracted  to  ill,)  not  well ; not  with  justice  or 
propriety ; unsuitably ; not  virtuously ; not  inno- 
cently ; not  happily ; unfortunately ; injuriously ; 
not  kindly.  Evil,  in  the  following  comjwunds, 
has  the  general  signification  of  bad,  mischievous, 
or  injurious:  — Evil-affected ; evil-boding;  evil- 
doer; evil-minded;  evil-omened;  evil-speaking; 
evil-wishing ; evil-worker. 

Evil-eyed,  e'vl-ide,  a.  Looking  with  an  evil  eye, 
or  with  envy,  jealonsy,  or  malignant  design. 

Evil-fa  toured,  e-vl-fa'vurd,  a.  Having  a bad 
countenanco  or  external  appearance. 

Evil-fatourednkss,  e-vl-fa'vurd-nes,  a.  De- 
formity. 

Evilly,  e'vl-le,  ad.  Not  welL — Seldom  used. 

This  art,  so  evilly  borne,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal. — 

Shahs. 

Evilness,  o'vl-nes, s.  Badness;  viciousness;  ma- 
lignity. 

Evince,  o-vins',  r.  a.  (evinco,  Lat.)  To  show  in  a 
clear  manner;  to  prove  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt;  to  manifest;  to  make  evident;  to  conquer; 
—(obsolete  in  the  last  sense ;) 

Error  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinc'd.— MUtcm. 

— p.  n.  to  prove, 

E vi N cement,  e-vins'ment,  s.  Act  of  evincing. 

Evincible,  e-vin’so-bl,  a.  Capable  of  proof ; de- 
monstrable. 

Evinciblt,  e-vin'se-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  to  force 
conviction. 

Evincive,  e-vin'siv,  a . Tending  to  prove ; having 
the  power  to  demonstrate. 

Evirate,  ev'e-rate,  p.  a.  ( eviratus , Lat)  To 
emasculate. — Obsolete. 

Not  to  speak  of  Origen  and  some  others  that  have 

voluntarily  edrobrd  themselves.— Itp.  IfalL 

Eviration,  ev-c-ra'Bhnn,  s.  Castration. 

Eviscerate,  evis'se-ratc,  v.a.  ( eviscero , Lat)  To 
embowel  or  disemlwwel ; to  take  out  the  entrails; 
to  search  the  bowels. 

Evitable,  ev'e-ta-bl,  a.  ( evitnbilis , Lat.)  That 
may  be  shunned ; avoidable. — Seldom  used. 

Evitate,  ev'e-tate,  p.  a.  ( evito , Lat.)  To  avoid ; 
to  shun ; to  escape. — Seldom  used. 

Therein  she  doth  er i/ate  and  shun 
A thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 

Which  forced  mniriiigo  would  have  brought 
upon  her. — 

Evitation,  ev-e-ta'shun,  a.  An  avoiding;  a sliun- 
ning. 

Evitk,  o-vite',  p.  a.  (evito,  Lat.)  To  shun. — Ob- 
solete. 

'Guinst  open  shame  no  tezt  can  well  be  cited. 

Th«  blow  once  given  cannot  be  retted. — Ihnyton. 

E vitekn al,  ev-c-ter'nal, a.  (cep itemus,  Lat)  Eter- 


nal in  a limited  sense ; oi  duration,  not  uinuitely 
but  indefinitely  long. 

Evitkrnity,  ev-e-ter'ne-tc,  a.  Duration,  not  in- 
finitely but  indefinitely  long. 

Evocate. — See  Evoke. 

Evocati,  e-vok'a-ti,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  the  j 
name  given  to  the  soldiers  among  the  Romans  j 
who,  haring  served  their  full  time  in  tlio  army, 
went  afterwards  as  volunteers  at  the  request  of 
some  favourite  generaL 

Evocation,  ev-o-ka'shun,  *.  (eroentio,  Lat)  A 
calling  or  bringing  from  concealment ; a calling 
forth;  a calling  from  one  tribunal  to  another. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a calling  on  the  gtxls  f 
of  a besieged  city  to  forsake  it  and  come  over  to  ( 
the  besiegers,  a religious  ceremony  of  besieging  j 
armies.  In  Grammar,  a figure  of  construction,  ; 
which  consists  in  changing  the  third  person  into 
the  first  or  second. 

Evocator,  ev'o-kay-tur,  a.  (Latin.)  One  who  , 
calls  forth. 

Evodia,  e-vo'de-a,  a.  ( euodia,  a sweet  smell,  Gr.)  | 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  with  mi-  i 
nute  white  flowers  — natives  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands:  Order,  Rutaceas. 

Evoke,  e-voke',  p.  a.  (evoco,  Lat)  To  call  forth;  ( 
to  call  from  one  tribunal  to  another ; to  remove. 

Evolatic,  cv-o-lat'tik,  a.  («,  and  v vlo,  I fly,  Lat.)  ( 
Apt  to  fly  away. 

Evolation,  ev-o-lashun,  s.  The  act  of  flying 
away. 

Evolute,  ev'o-lute,  a.  (e,  and  rotutua,  rolled,  Lat) 
An  original  curve,  from  which  another  curve  is 
described;  tho  origin  of  the  evolvent 

Evolution,  ev-o-lu'sbun,  a.  (er olutio,  Lat)  Tho 
act  of  unfolding  or  unrolling ; a scries  of  things 
unrolled  or  unfolded.  In  Military  tactics,  tho  j 
doubling  of  ranks  or  files,  wheeling,  countermarch- 
ing, or  other  motion  by  which  the  disposition  of  j 
troops  is  changed,  in  order  to  attack,  or  defend 
with  more  advantage,  or  to  occupy  a different  post 
In  Algebra,  it  is  the  reverse  of  involution,  or  it  is 
the  method  of  finding  the  root  of  any  given  qtun-  | 
tity,  whether  simple  or  compound;  as,  4 is  the 
root  of  16,  12  is  the  root  of  144.  In  Physiology,  1 
the  theory  of  generation,  in  which  the  germ  is  . 
held  to  pre-exist  in  the  parent,  and  each  part  to 
be  unfolded  and  expanded,  but  not  actually  formed, 
by  tho  act  of  procreation.  In  Geometry,  the 
unfolding  or  opening  of  a curve,  and  making  it 
describe  an  evolvent.  Tho  equable  evolution  of 
the  periphery  of  a circle,  or  other  curve,  is  such  a 
gradual  approach  of  the  circumference  to  rectitude, 
as  that  its  parts  do  all  concur,  and  equally  evolve 
or  unbend;  so  that  the  same  line  becomes  suc- 
cessively a less  arc  of  a reciprocally  greater  circle, 
till  at  last  they  change  into  a straight  lino.  Sjton-  I 
tonottus  evolution,  in  Midwifery,  a term  applied  by 
Dr.  Denman  to  natural  delivery,  in  cases  where  the  | 
shoulder  is  so  far  advanced  into  the  pelvis  as  to  j 
preclude  tho  possibility  of  relief  by  operation.  » 

Evolve,  e-volv',  r.  a.  ( evolvo , Lat.)  To  unfold ; 
to  open  and  expand;  to  throw  out;  to  emit; — | 
v.  n.  to  open  itself ; to  disclose  itself. 

Eyolvement,  e-vol/meut,  s.  Act  of  evolving. 

Evolvent,  e-vol'vent,)  a.  (evolvo,  I unrol,  Lat.)  ] 

Evolent,  ev'o-Ient,  j A curve  which  is  traced 
out  by  the  extremity  of  a thread,  as  it  is  folded 
or  warped  about  another  curve : the  contrary  to 
evolute. 
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Evoltulus,  e-vol'vu-lus,  a.  (evolro,  I turn,  Lat.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Convolvulaccai. 

Evomition,  ev-o-mish'un,  s.  A vomiting. 

Evobmia,  e-vos'me-a,  a.  (rtt,  and  osme,  a smell, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  : Order,  Cincbonacca*. 

Etova,  e-vo've, «.  In  Music,  the  vowels  used  with 
the  ending  notes  of  the  ecclesiastical  tones.  The 
word  is  formed  of  the  six  vowels  in  the  Secttlorum 
Amen,  changing  the  u into  v,  which  words  are 
subjoined  to  the  notes  in  Antiphonaries,  &c.,  in- 
dicating that  those  arc  the  concluding  ones. 

Evuloate,  e-vul'gate,  v.  a.  (eru Igo,  Lat.)  To 
spread  abroad ; to  publish. 

Evuloation,  ev-ul-ga'shun,  t.  The  act  of  divulg- 
ing; publication. 

Evulsion,  e-vul'shun,  $.  (evuleio,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  plucking  or  pulling  out  by  force. 

Ewe,  yu,  a.  (eowa,  eotce,  Sax.)  A female  sheep; 
the  female  of  the  ovine  race  of  animals. 

Ewer,  yu'ur,  a.  (huer,  or  htcer,  Sax.)  A kind  of 
pitcher  with  a wide  spout,  used  to  bring  water  for 
washing  the  hands. 

Ewar,  yu're,  a.  An  office  in  the  king's  household, 
where  they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  the  king's 
table,  lay  the  doth,  and  serve  op  water  in  ewers 
after  dinner. 

Ewtckxa,  e-wik'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Van  Ewyck.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Melastomacea*. 

Ex,  eka,  or  egz.  A Latin  preposition  or  prefix,  the 
Greek  ex,  or  e-fc,  signifying  out  of,  out,  proceeding 
from.  In  Composition,  it  signifies  sometimes  out 
of,  as  in  exhale,  exclude;  sometimes  off,  from,  or 
out,  as  io  ercindo,  Latin,  to  cut  off  or  out;  some- 
times beyond,  as  in  exccaa,  exceed , excel.  In  some 
words  it  is  merely  emphaticul,  in  others  it  has 
little  effect  on  the  signification.  Ex  prefixed  to 
names  of  office,  denotes  that  a person  has  held 
that  office,  but  has  resigned  it,  or  been  left  out  or 
dismissed,  as  ex-minister,  ex-chancellor. 

ExacekiiAte,  egx-as'er-bate,  r.  a.  ( exacerbo , Lat.) 
To  irritate;  to  exasperate;  to  inflame  angry  pas- 
sions; to  imbittcr;  to  increase  malignant  quali- 
ties; to  increase  the  violence  of  a disease. 

Exacerbation,  cgz-as-cr-ba'shun,  a.  The  set  of 
exasperating;  the  irritation  of  angry  or  malignant 
passions  or  qualities;  increase  of  malignity.  Among 
Physicians,  the  increased  violence  of  a disease ; a 
paroxysm. 

ExaCKRBESCENCR,  egt-as-cr-bes'sens,  a.  ( exacer - : 
beaco,  Lat.)  Increase  of  irritation  or  violence, 
particularly  the  increase  of  a fever  or  disease. 

Exaceevation,  egi-as-cr-va'sbun,  a.  ' ooervua , 
Lat)  The  act  of  heaping  up. 

Kxacinatk,  egz-as'e-nate,  r.  a.  (exacino,  Lat.) 
To  take  out  the  kernel. 

Exacination,  egz-as-e-na'shun,  $.  The  act  of 
taking  out  the  kernel. 

Exact,  egz-akt',  o.  (exodus,  Lat.)  Closely  correct 
or  regular ; nice ; accurate ; conformed  to  rule  ; 
j precise  ; not  different  in  the  least ; methodical ; 

I careful ; not  negligent ; correct ; observing  strict 
i method,  rule,  or  order ; punctual ; strict ; — r.  a. 
(exigo,  axactum ,)  to  force  or  compel  to  pay  or 
yield;  to  demand  or  require  authoritatively;  to 
extort  by  means  of  authority,  or  without  pity  or 
justice  ; to  demand  of  right ; to  demand  of  neces- 
sity ; to  enforce  a yielding  or  compliance,  or  tn 
enjoin  with  pressing  urgency ; — v.  n.  to  practise 
extortion. 

Exactkr.— See  Exactor. 


Exaction,  egz-ak'shun,  s.  The  act  of  demanding  | 
with  authority,  and  compelling  to  pay  or  yield ; J 
authoritative  demand ; a levying  or  drawing  from  1 
by  force;  a driving  to  compliance;  extortion;  a 
wresting  from  one  uqjustly;  the  taking  advantage 
of  one's  necessities  to  compel  him  to  pay  illegal  ! 
or  exorbitant  tribute,  fees,  or  rewards;  that  which  i 
is  exacted;  tribute,  fees,  rewards,  or  contributions  i 
demanded  or  levied  with  severity  or  injustice. 

Exactitude,  egz-ak'te-tude,  a.  Exactness. 

Exactlt,  egz-aktle,  ad.  Precisely  according  to 
rule  or  measure;  nicely;  accurately;  precisely  , 
according  to  fact;  precisely  aocording  to  principle,  ! 
justice,  or  right. 

Exactness,  egz-akt'nes,  a.  Accuracy;  nicety;  | 
precision;  regularity;  careful  conformity  to  law 
or  rules  of  propriety ; careful  observance  of  method  i 
and  conformity  to  truth. 

Exactor,  egz-ak'tur,  a.  One  who  exacts ; fin  1 
officer  who  collects  tribute,  taxes,  or  customs ; »n  | 
extortioner ; one  who  compels  another  to  pay  more  | 
than  is  legal  or  reasonable;  one  who  demands 
something  without  pity  or  regard  to  justice ; lie 
that  demands  by  authority;  one  who  U unreason- 
ably severe  in  his  injunctions  or  demands. 

Exactness,  cgz-ak'tres,  a.  A female  who  exacts,  i 
or  is  severe  in  her  injunctions. 

Exacuate,  cgz-ak'n-ate,  r.  a.  ( exacuo , Iait.)  To  j 
whet  or  sharpen. — Obsolete. 

And  sense  of  such  an  injury  received 
Should  so  txaevutt  and  whet  your  cholcr. 

As  you  should  count  yourself  an  host  ol  men 
CoinjMir  d to  him.— /Atm  Jonaon. 

Exacuation,  egz-ak-n-a'shun,  s.  Whetting  or 
sharpening. 

Exacum,  cks'a-kum,  a.  (er,  out,  and  ago,  I drive 
or  expel,  Lat.  from  its  expelling  poison.)  A genus 
of  plants,  consisting  of  annual  herbs : Order,  Gcu- 
tianaceg. 

Ex adkn us,  cks-a-de'rms,  t.  (exo,  and  aden,  n gland, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Gcntianacea;. 

Ex^RKSIS,  eks-e're-eia,  *.  ( exuireo , I remove  or  , 
take  out,  Gr.)  In  Surgery,  the  generic  name  for  i 
all  operations  which  have  for  their  object  the 
removal  from  the  body  of  morbid  or  superfluous  • 
parts. 

Exaggerate,  cgx-aj'o-ratc,  r.  a.  (exaggero,  Lat.) 

To  heap  on  ; to  accumulate ; — (in  a literal  sense 
the  foregoing  senses  are  seldom  if  ever  used;)— to 
heighten ; to  enlarge  beyond  the  truth ; to  am- 
plify; to  represent  as  greater  than  strict  truth 
will  warrant.  In  Painting,  to  heighten  in  colour-  I 
ing  or  design. 

Exaggeration,  egx-aj-e-ra'shun,  a.  A heaping 
together;  heap;  accumulation;  — (in  the  foregoing 
senses  seldom  used.)  In  Rhetoric,  amplifies! ion; 
a representation  of  things  beyond  the  truth;  hy- 
perbolical representation,  whether  of  good  or  oviL 
In  Painting,  a method  of  giving  a representation 
of  things  too  strong  for  the  life. 

Exaggeratory,  cgz-aj'o-ra-tur-c,  a.  Containing 
exaggeration. 

Ex  agitate,  egz-aj'e-tate,  v.  a.  (exagito,  Lat.)  To  j 
shake ; to  agitate ; to  reproach. — Obsolete. 

i This  their  defect  and  imperfection  I had  rather  lament 

in  such  case  than  c tagilate.— Hooker. 

Exagitation,  egz-aj-e-ta'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
shaking  or  agitating. 

Exalruminous,  cks-al-bn'me-nus,  o.  In  Botany, 
applied  to  seeds  which  have  no  albumen. 
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ExaLT,  egz-awlt',  r.a.  (exnlter,  Fr.)  To  raise  high;  | 

I to  elevate ; to  elevate  in  power,  wealth,  rank,  or  i 
dignity ; to  elevate  with  joy  or  confidence ; to 
raise  with  pride ; to  make  undue  pretensions  to 
power,  rank,  or  estimation  ; to  elevate  too  high  or 
j \ above  others;  to  elevate  in  estimation  and  praise; 

| to  magnify ; to  praise : to  extol ; to  raise  up  in 

opposition — a Scriptural  phrase; 

Against  whom  hAst  thou  exalted  thy  voice,  and  lifted  , 
tip  thine  eyes  on  high !— 8 Kittgt  xix.  h. 

j to  elevate  in  diction  or  sentiment ; to  make  sub- 
lime. In  Physics,  to  elevate ; to  purify ; to  sub- 
; tilize ; to  refine. 

|j  Exa lta dos,  eks-awl-ta'dos,  *.  (Spanish.)  A name 
given  in  Spain  to  a liberal  party  in  politics. 

Ex  altation,  egz-awl-ta'shun.  t.  The  act  of  raising 
i high ; elevation  to  power,  office,  rank,  dignity,  or 
i excellence;  elevated  state;  state  of  greatness  or 
dignity.  In  Pharmacy,  the  refinement  or  subtili- 
zation  of  bodies  or  their  qualities  and  virtues,  or 
the  increase  of  their  strength.  In  Astrology,  the 
’ | dignity  which  a planet  acquires  in  certain  signs  or 
parts  of  the  zodiac,  which  dignity,  it  was  formerly 
supposed,  could  give  it  an  extraordinary  efficacy 
! and  influence.  In  Pathology,  a morbid  increase 
of  action,  and  especially  that  which  takes  place  in 
: • an  inflamed  organ. 

; Exaltedness,  egz-awl'tcd-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
I \ being  elevated  ; conceited  dignity  or  greatness. 
i , Ex  alter,  egz-awl'tur,  t.  One  who  exalts  or  raises 
I i to  dignity. 

Examen,  egx-a'men,  a.  (Latin.)  Examination; 
disquisition ; inquiry.— Seldom  used. 

The  pure  and  useful  religion  needs  not  fear  the  most 
severe  examen. — Worthington. 

Examinable,  egz-am'in-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
examined;  proper  for  judicial  examination  or  in- 
quiry. 

Examinant,  egz am'e-nant,  $.  One  who  is  to  be 
examined. — Obsolete. 

j j The  examiners  shall  examine  two  at  a time.  The 
jl  eramitiantj  Khali  Appear  before  them  In  classes  of  six  at  ■ 
a time.— Dean  J'rulauuc. 

Exam  in  ate,  egz-am'e-nate,  t.  The  person  ex-  | 

1 amined. 

Examination,  egz-am-e-na'shun,  #.  ( examinatio , 
Lat)  The  act  of  examining ; a careful  search  or  I 
inquiry,  with  a view  to  discover  truth  or  the  real  | 
state  of  things ; careful  and  accurate  inspection  of 
anything  and  its  parts ; mental  inquiry ; disquiai-  | 
tion  ; careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances  | 
or  facts  which  relate  to  a subject  or  question ; a ' 

; ' view  of  qualities  and  relations,  and  an  estimate  of  | 
their  nature  and  importance ; trial  by  a rule  or 
law.  In  Judicial  proceedings,  a careful  inquiry 
into  facts  by  testimony.  In  educational  institu- 
tions, a careful  inquiry  into  the  acquisitions  uf  the 
! I students,  by  putting  interrogatories  bearing  on  the 
varied  departments  of  learning,  and  by  hearing 
their  recitals.  In  Science,  a searching  for  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  substances  by  experiments. 
Examinator,  egz-am'e-nay-tur,  t.  An  examiner; 
an  inquirer. — Obsolete. 

An  inference,  not  of  power  to  persuade  a serious 
tmminator. — Broun. 

Examine,  egz-am'in,  r.  a.  ( examino , Lat)  To 
inspect  carefully,  with  a view  to  discover  truth, 
or  the  real  state  of  a thing ; to  search  or  inquire 
..  into  facts  and  circumstances  by  interrogating;  to 
I look  into  the  state  of  a subject ; to  view  in  all  its 
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aspects;  to  weigh  arguments  and  compare  facts,  * 
with  a view  to  form  a correct  opinion  or  judg-  ; 
ment;  to  inquire  into  the  improvements  or  quali- 
fications of  students  by  interrogatories,  proposing 
problems,  or  by  hearing  their  recitals ; to  try  or 
assay  by  experiments;  to  try  by  a rule  or  law; 
to  search ; to  scrutinize ; to  explore,  with  a view 
to  discover  truth. 

Examiner,  egz-am'in-ur,  ».  One  who  examines, 
tries,  or  inspects;  one  who  interrogates  a witness 
or  an  offender.  In  Chancery,  the  examiner*  are 
two  officers  of  that  court,  who  examine,  on  oath, 
the  witnesses  for  the  parties. 

Kxami’Lakt. — See  Exemplary. 

Example,  egz-am'pl,  *.  ( exempltim , Lat.)  A pat- 
tern ; a copy ; a model ; that  which  is  proposed 
to  be  Imitated ; a pattern  m morals  or  man- 
ners; precedent ; a former  instance  of  the  like ; 
a person  fit  to  be  proposed  for  a pattern ; one 
whose  conduct  is  worthy  of  imitation ; influence 
which  disposes  to  imitation ; • instance  serving  for 
illustration  of  a rule  or  precept,  or  a particular 
case  or  proposition  illustrating  a general  rule,  1 
position,  or  truth.  In  Logic  or  Rhetoric,  the 
conclusion  of  one  singular  point  from  another;  ‘ 
an  induction  of  what  may  happen  from  what  has  | 
happened ; — v.  a.  to  exemplify;  to  set  an  example.  1 
— Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Do  viilany,  do ; since  you  profess  to  do 

Like  workmen.  I'll  eaumiic  vou  with  thievery.— 

aJ&Jfcs.  | 

ExAMri.ELF.ss,  egz-am'pl-les,  a.  Having  no  ex-  • 
ample. — Obsolete. 

They  that  durst  to  strike 
At  so  cruiufJsM  and  unblam’d  a life. 

As  that  of  the  renown ’d  Gcrmanicus, 

WIU  not  sit  down  with  that  exploit  alone— 

• lie  threatens  many  that  hath  inur'd  one.’— 

Ben  Jenson.  | 

Exampler. — See  Sample  or  Sampler. 

Exanouis,  ek-sang'gwfis,  a.  (from  ex,  and  sanguis, 
blood,  Lat.)  Having  naturally  little  blood,  or  having 
sustained  loss  of  much  blood  by  haemorrhage  of  , 
blood-  letting : spelt  also  exsanguu. 

Exang  clous,  ek-sang'gu-lus,  o.  (ex,  and  anguine,  • 
a corner,  Lat.)  Having  no  corners. 

Exanimate,  egz-an'e-mate,  a.  ( exanimatus , Lat.) 
Lifeless;  spiritless;  disheartened;  depressed  in 
spirits ; — v.  a.  to  dishearten ; to  discourage. 

Exanimation,  cgz-an-e-ma'ahun,  i.  Deprivation 
of  life  or  of  spirits. 

Exanimoub,  egz-an'e-mua,  a,  (exammur,  Lat.) 
Lifeless ; dead. 

Exanthema,  eks-an-fAe'ma,  t.  (Greek.)  literally, 
an  eruption  or  rash ; a term  employed  by  the  ^ 
French  pathologists  to  designate  every  kind  of 
eruption  of  which  the  skin  is  the  seat.  However, 

Dr.  Willan  uses  it  merely  to  denote  a rash , ami 
employs  tho  word  Exanthemata,  or  Rashes,  to  de- 
note a class  of  diseases,  under  which  he  arranges 
the  genera  Rubeola,  Scarlatina,  Urticaria,  Pur- 
pura, Rosolea,  and  Erythema. 

Ex  an  thematic,  egz-an-Me-mat'ik,  ) a.  Erup- 

Exanthematous,  egz-nn-t^em'a-tns,)  tive;  ef-  • 
florc&cent;  noting  morbid  redness  of  the  skin.  | 

Exantuesis,  eks-an  /Ae'sis,  a.  (Greek.)  Efflo- 
rescence, or  eruption  of  the  skin. 

Exahtlate,  egz-antlate,  r.  a.  ( exontb , lat)  To 
draw  out ; to  exhaust — Obsolete. 

By  time  those  seeds  nre  wearied  or  enmttated,  or  un- 
able to  act  their  parts  any  long,  r.— UoyU. 
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Exantlation,  cks-ant-la'sbun,  s.  Tb«  met  of 
drawing  out ; exhaustion. 

Exakation,  egz-ar&'shun,  t.  (from  exaro,  I write, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  writing. 

Exarch,  eks'drk,  i.  (arc hot,  a chief,  Gr.)  A pre- 
fect or  governor  under  the  Eastern  emperors; 
also,  a deputy  or  legate  in  the  Greek  church. 

Exarchate,  cks'dr-kate,  #.  The  office,  dignity, 
or  administration  of  an  exarch. 

Exarillatb,  eks-ar'e-late,  a.  In  Botany,  applied 
to  plants  or  parts  of  plants  which  have  no  aril. 

EXARRllfcNA,  eks-ar-re'na,  t.  (exo,  without,  and 
arren,  a male,  Gr.)  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  with  white  sweet-scouted  dowers:  Order, 
Boraginacen. 

Exartbrites,  eks-dr-te-ri'tes,  #.  (ex,  and  arieria , 
an  artery,  Gr.)  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  or 
external  coat  of  arteries. 

Exarticulatiok,  eks-dr- tik- u - la'sh un,  s.  The 
dislocation  of  a joint. 

! Exasperate,  egx-as'per-ate,  r. a.  (exaspero,  Lat.) 
To  anger;  to  irritate  to  a high  degree;  to  pro- 
voke to  rage ; to  enrage ; to  excite  anger,  or  to 
inflame  it  to  an  extreme  degree ; to  aggravate; 
to  embitter;  to  augment  violence ; to  increase 
malignity;  to  exacerbate; — a.  provoked;  imbit- 
tered;  inflamed. 

Exaspekater,  egz-as'pcr-ay-tur,  a.  One  who 
exasperates  or  inflames  anger,  enmity,  or  violence. 

Exaspekatior,  egz-as-per-a'shun,  t.  Irritation ; 
the  act  of  exciting  violent  anger ; provocation ; 
extreme  degree  of  anger ; violent  passion ; in- 
crease of  violence  or  malignity ; exacerbation. 

Exacctorate,  cgz-awk'to-rate,^  v.  a.  ( exauctoro , 

| Exauthorate,  egz-aw'tAo-rate,)  Lat.)  To  dis- 
miss from  service ; to  deprive  of  a benefice. 

Exauctoration,  egz-awk-to-ra'shun,  ) t.  Dis- 
||  KxauthoraTIOR,  cgz-aw-<Ao-ra'ahun,  f mission 
from  service ; deprivation ; degradation. 

; Exauthorize,  egx-aw'tAo-rixe,  v.  a.  To  deprive 
j of  authority. 

! KXCALCEATED,  cks-kal' sc -ay-tod,  a,  (excalceo, 
Lat.)  Deprived  of  shoes ; unshod  ; barefooted. 

Excandesckrce,  eks-kan-dcs'ena,  t.  (excande- 
ecentia,  Lat.)  Heat;  the  state  of  growing  hot ; j 
beat  of  passion;  violent  anger,  or  a growing 
angry. 

Excan  descent,  eks-kao-des'ent,  a.  White  with 
heat. 

i!  Excantatior,  cks-kan-ta'shun,  a.  (ercanto,  Lat.) 

! | Disenchantment  by  acountercharm. — Seldom  used, 

i ! The  Don,  enchanted  in  his  cage,  out  of  which  there 
1 was  no  possibility  of  getting  but  by  the  power  of  a higher 
| tjoinLUiun,—  G'ayUm. 

j Excarrate,  eks-kdtr'nate,  e.  a.  (ex,  and  caro,  flesh, 
Lat.)  To  deprive  or  dear  of  flesh. 

EXCARRATIOR,  ex-kdr-na'shun,  a.  (ex,  and  caro, 
cornu,  flesh,  Lat.)  In  Anatomy,  a method  by 
which  the  blood-vessels  are  isolated  after  injection 
from  the  parts  among  which  they  are  inserted. 
The  agents  are  putrefaction  or  immersion  in  an 
j add. 

Excarrificate,  eka-kdr-nif  e-kate,  r.  «.  (excor- 
n\fux>,  Lat.)  To  cut  off  flesh. 

Excarrificatior,  eks-kdr-ne-fe-ka'shun,  #.  The 
act  of  cutting  off  flesh. 

I Excavate,  cks'ka-vate,  t.  a.  (excavo,  Lat)  To 
| hollow ; to  cut,  scoop,  dig,  or  w ear  out  the  inner 
part  of  anything,  and  make  it  hollow. 

Excavation,  i-ks-ka-va'sliun,*.  The  act  of  making  , 

«« 


hollow;  a hollow  or  a cavity  formed  by  removing  j 
the  interior  substance.  In  Anatomy,  a hollow  of  j 
depression  existing  on  the  surface  of  organs  of  the 
body. 

Excavator,  eksTta-vay-tur,  t.  One  who  exca-  j 
vates. 

Excave,  eks-kave',  v.  a.  To  hollow. — Obsolete. 

Excecate,  eks'se-kate,  v.  a.  (excaco,  Lat)  To 
make  blind. — Obsolete. 

Excbcatior,  eks-se-ka’shun,  a.  The  act  of  making  | 
blind;  blindness. — Seldom  used. 

Their  own  wicked  heart*  will  still  work  ami  improve  ! 

their  own  induration,  exoreotioM,  and  irritation  to  further 

sinning  — Zip.  Itichanhon. 

Excedert,  ek-se'dent,  a.  (er,  out  of,  and  cedo,  I 
go,  Lat)  Excess. — Not  authorized. 

Exceed,  ek-secd',  v.  a.  (excedo,  Lat)  To  pass  or 
go  beyond ; to  proceed  beyond  any  given  or  sup- 
posed limit,  measure,  or  quantity,  or  beyond  any- 
thing else ; to  surpass ; to  excel ; — r.  n.  to  go  too 
far ; to  pass  the  proper  bounds ; to  go  over  any 
given  limit,  number,  or  measure;  to  bear  the 
greater  proportion ; to  be  more  or  larger. 

Exckedablb,  ek-seo'da-bl,  a.  That  may  surmount 
or  exceed. 

Exceeder,  ek-sec'dur,  $.  One  who  exceeda  or 
passes  the  bounds  of  fitness. 

Exceeding,  ek-see'ding,  a.  Great  in  extent,  quan-  | 
tity,  or  duration ; very  extensive ; — ad.  in  a very  ; 
great  degree;  unusually; — a.  excess;  superfluity,  i 

Exceedingly,  ek-see'ding-le,  ad.  To  a very  great 
degree;  in  a degree  beyond  what  is  usual ; greatly; 
very  much. 

Exceedirgrebs,  ek-soe'ding-nes,  ».  Greatness  I 
in  quantity,  extent,  or  duration. — Seldom  used. 

Excel,  ek-seT,  e.  a.  (excello,  Lat.)  To  go  beyond; 
to  exceed;  to  surpass  in  good  qualities  or  laudable  ; 
deeds ; to  outdo ; to  exceed  or  go  beyond  in  bad 
qualities  or  deeds;  to  surpass; — r.  n.  to  have 
good  qualities,  or  to  perform  meritorious  actions,  i 
in  an  unusual  degree ; to  be  eminent,  illustrious, 
or  distinguished. 

Excelcobib,  eks-sel-ko'sis,  ».  (Greek.)  In  Pa- 
thology, ulceration  of  any  part  of  the  body. 

Excellence,  ek'sel- lens,  | t.  (excellence,  French. 

Excellency,  ok'scl-len-ae,)  from  exctllentia, l*t)  I 
The  state  of  possessing  good  qualities  in  an  un-  | 
usual  or  eminent  degree ; the  state  of  excelling  in 
anything;  any  valuable  quality ; anything  highly  | 
laudable,  meritorious,  or  vfrtnous  in  persons,  or  I 
valuable  and  esteemed  in  things;  dignity;  high  1 
rank  in  the  scale  of  beings ; a title  of  honour  for-  I 
merly  given  to  kings  and  emperors,  now  given  to 
ambassadors,  governors,  and  other  persons  below 
the  rank  of  kings. 

Excellent,  ek'scl-lent,  a.  Being  of  great  virtue 
or  worth ; eminent  or  distinguished  for  what  is  • 
amiable,  valuable,  or  laudable ; being  of  great 
value  or  use,  applied  to  things;  remarkable  for 
good  properties;  distinguished  for  superior  attain- 
ments ; consummate ; complete. 

Excellently,  ek'sel-lent-le,  ad.  In  an  excellent 
manner;  well  in  a high  degree;  in  an  eminent 
degree ; in  a manner  to  please  or  command  esteem,  | 

• or  to  be  useful. 

Excentral,  eks-sen'tral,  cl  In  Botany,  out  of 
the  centre. 

EXCBNTKIC,  ek-sen'trik,  ».  (ex,  out,  and  centrum,  a 
centre,  Lat.)  In  ancient  Astronomy,  the  deferent 
circle,  in  the  circumference  of  which  the  centre  of 
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the  epicycle  of  a planet  is  carried  forward  in  its 
orbit  round  the  earth. 

Excentrjcity.— See  Eccentricity. 

1 Except,  ek'sept,  v.  a.  (exceptor,  Fr.  from  cxripio , 
i Lat.)  To  take  or  leave  out  of  any  number  speci- 
fied ; to  exclude ; to  take  or  leave  out  any  parti- 
cular or  particulars  from  a general  description ; — • 
v.  n.  to  object ; to  make  an  objection  or  objec- 
tions ; — prep,  exclusively  of ; without ; unless. 

Exception,  ek-scp'sbun,  s.  The  act  of  excepting 
or  excluding  from  a number  designated,  or  from  a 

* description  ; exclusion  from  what  is  comprehended 
[ in  a general  rule  or  proposition;  that  which  is 

excepted,  excluded,  or  separated  from  others  in  a 
general  description ; the  person  or  thing  specified 
as  distinct  or  not  included ; an  objection ; that 
which  is  or  may  be  offered  in  opposition  to  a rule, 
proposition,  statement,  or  allegation ; objection, 
with  dislike;  offence;  slight  anger  or  resentment. 
In  Law,  a stop  or  stay  to  an  action.  In  Com- 
mon Law,  a denial  of  matter  in  bar  to  an  action. 
In  Chancery,  an  exception  is  what  is  alleged 
against  the  sufficiency  of  an  answer.  The  word 
seems  to  have  much  the  same  meaning  as  ‘ objec- 
tion;’ thus  a plaintiff  is  said  to  except  to  the  bail 
put  in  by  a defendant  when  he  objects  to  its  suf- 
ficiency, from  the  want  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  parties,  or  upon  any  other  ground. 
Exception  in  n deed  is  an  exception  in  the  pre- 
mises of  a deed,  whereby  the  granter  excepts 
{ , something  out  of  that  which  he  has  formerly 
granted,  as,  when  having  granted  a house,  a par- 
ticular room  is  excepted  out  of  the  same. — 4 
Cruise,  289. 

Exceptionable,  ek-sep'shun-a-bl,  a.  liable  to 
‘ objection. 

Exckptioner,  ek-sep'shun-ur,  s.  One  who  makes 
objections. 

Exckptious,  ek-sep'shus,  a.  rcevish;  disposed 
j or  apt  to  cavil,  or  take  exceptions 
I Exckptiocsnesb,  ek-sep'shus-nes,  s.  Disposition 
( to  cavil. 

i Exceptive,  ek-scp'tiv,  a.  Including  an  exception; 
making  or  being  an  exception. 

Exckptless,  ek-septTes,  a.  Omitting  all  excep- 

• tion. — Obsolete. 

i Forgive  ray  gen'rnl  and  eacepUcs*  rashness. 
Perpetual  sober  gu<ls ! t do  proclaim 
One  honest  man. — Skaix. 

Exceptor,  ek-sep'tur,  «.  One  who  objects  or 
j makes  exceptions. 

Excerkrrxtioh,  ek-ser-e-bra'sbun,  i.  (excerebro, 
1 beat  out  the  brains,  Lat.)  The  act  of  beating 
out  tbe  brains. 

Exckbebrose,  ek-ser'e-brose,  a.  ( ex,  and  cere- 
brosus,  Lat.)  Deficient  of  brains. 

Excern,  ek-sern',  r.  a.  (excemo,  Lat)  To  sepa- 
rate and  emit  through  the  pores,  or  through  small 
passages  of  the  body;  to  strain  out;  to  ex- 
crete. 

Exckrp,  ek-serp',  ) v.  a.  (excerpo,  Lat.)  To  pick 

Excerpt,  ek-serpt',)  out;  to  select — Seldom  used. 
In  your  reading  axxry,  and  note  in  your  books  such 
, things  as  you  like.— Hales. 

Poasibly  he  meaneth  his  own  dear  words  I have 

excerpted.— Barnard. 

Excerption,  ek-serp'shun,  a.  ( excerptio , Lat) 
The  act  of  gleaning;  selecting;  the  thing  gleaned 
or  selected. 

Kxcbrftor,  ek-serp'tur,  a.  A picker;  a culler. 


Excerpts,  ek-eerpts',  s.  Passages  selected  from 
authors;  extracts. 

Excess,  ek-ses',  s.  (excessus,  Lat)  Superfluity ; 
that  which  is  beyond  necessity  or  wants;  that 
which  is  beyond  the  common  measure,  propor- 
tion, or  due  quantity;  superabundance  of  any- 
thing; any  transgression  of  due  limits.  In  Morals, 
any  indulgence  of  appetite,  passion,  or  exertion 
beyond  natural  laws,  or  beyond  any  rule  of  pro- 
priety; intemperance  in  gratifications.  In  Arith- 
metic and  Geometry,  the  difference  between  any 
two  unequal  numbers  or  quantities.  In  Trigono- 
metry, tbe  quantity  by  which  the  sum  of  the  three 
angles  of  a spherical  triangle  exceeds  two  right 
angles. 

Excessive,  ek-ses'siv,  a.  Beyond  any  given  de- 
gree, measure,  or  limit,  or  beyond  tho  common 
measure  or  proportion ; beyond  the  established 
laws  of  morality  and  religion,  or  beyond  the  bounds 
of  justice,  fitness,  propriety,  expedience,  or  utility ; 
extravagant;  unreasonable;  vehement;  violent. 

Excessively,  ek-ses'siv-le,  ad.  In  an  extreme 
degree  ; beyond  measure ; exceedingly ; vehe- 
mently; violently. 

Excessiveness,  ek-ses 'siv-ues,  s.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  excessive;  excess. 

Exchange,  eks-tshanje',  v.  a.  (exchanger,  Fr.)  In 
Commerce,  to  give  one  thing  or  commodity  for 
another;  to  barter;  to  lay  aside,  quit,  or  resign 
one  thing,  state,  or  condition,  and  take  another 
in  tho  place  of  it;  to  give  and  receive  reciprocally; 
to  give  and  receive  in  compensation  the  same 
thing ; to  give  and  receive  the  like  thing ; — ».  in 
Commerce,  the  act  of  giving  one  thing  or  com- 
modity for  another ; barter  ; traffic  by  permuta- 
tion, in  which  the  thing  received  is  supposed  to  bo 
equivalent  to  the  thiDg  given ; the  act  of  giving 
up  or  resigning  one  thing  or  state  for  another 
without  contract ; the  act  of  giving  and  receiving 
reciprocally ; the  contract  by  which  one  commo- 
dity is  transferred  to  another  for  an  equivalent 
commodity;  the  thing  given  in  return  for  some- 
thing received,  or  the  thing  received  in  return  for 
what  is  given  ; the  form  of  exchanging  one  debt 
or  credit  for  another,  or  the  receiving  or  paying 
of  money  in  one  place  for  an  equal  sum  in  an- 
other, by  order,  draft,  or  bill  of  exchange.  The 
course  of  exchange  is  the  current  price  between 
two  places,  which  » above  or  below  par,  or  at  par. 
In  Arithmetic,  the  finding  what  quantity  of  the 
money  of  one  place  is  equal  to  a given  sum  of  an- 
other, according  to  a certain  course  of  exchange; 
— tbe  place  or  building  where  merchants,  brokers, 
and  bankers  of  a city  meet  to  transact  business 
at  certain  hours — often  contracted  into  'Change. 
Arbitration  of  exchange,  a calculation  of  the  ex- 
changes of  different  places  to  discover  which  is  the 
most  profitable.  Bill  of  Exchange,  see  BilL 

Exchangeability,  eks-tshnna-ja-bil'e-te, «.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  exchangeable. 

Exchangeable,  eks-tshanje'a-bl,  a.  That  may 
be  exchanged ; capable,  fit,  or  proper  to  be  ex- 
changed. 

Exchanger,  eks-tshane'jur,  a One  who  ex- 
changes ; one  who  practises  exchange. 

Exchequer,  eks-tahck'ur,  t.  (echiquier,  Fr.)  An 
ancient  court  of  record,  established  in  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  which  all  causes  con- 
cerning the  revenues  and  rights  of  the  crown  are 
heard  and  determined,  and  where  the  crown  reve- 
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nue*  are  received.  As  now  modified,  it  consists 
of  two  divisions,  one  of  which  possesses  jurisdic- 
tion in  matters  of  public  revenue,  while  the  other 
is  subdivided  into  a court  of  common  law  and  a 
court  of  equitv.  Exchequer  bills,  bills  for  money, 
or  promissory  bills  issued  from  the  exchequer, 
under  the  authority  of  government,  and  bearing  in- 
terest. Exchequer  chamber , the  court  in  which  the 
equity  business  of  the  court  of  exchequer  was  for- 
merly transacted  was  so  called;  but  since  the 
abolition  of  the  eqnity  ride  of  that  court,  it  is  the 
name  given  to  the  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction, 
before  which  proceedings  are  heard  and  deter- 
mined.— New  Law  Dict.\ — v.  a.  to  institute  a 
process  against  a person  in  the  court  of  exchequer. 
Cambden  says  that  this  court  took  its  name  from 
the  table  at  which  the  judges  sat,  which  was 
covered  with  a chequered  cloth,  resembling  a 
chess-board,  and  on  which  certain  of  the  king's 
accounts  were  made  up;  the  sums  were  marked 
and  scored  with  counters. 

Excisable,  ek-ri'za-bl,  a.  Liable  or  subject  to 
excise. 

Excise,  ek-size',  «.  (excisvm,  Lat.)  An  inland 
duty  or  impost  laid  on  commodities  consumed,  or 
on  the  retail,  which  is  the  last  stage  before  con- 
sumption ; — r.  a.  to  lay  or  impose  a duty  on 
articles  consumed. 

Exciseman,  ek-rize'man,  a.  An  officer  who  in- 
spects commodities,  and  rates  the  excise  doty  on 
them. 

Excision,  ek-sizh'un,  a.  (excirib,  Lat)  Extirpa- 
tion; destruction;  min;  the  cutting  off  of  a per- 
son from  his  people.  In  Surgery,  the  removal  of 
small  tumors,  or  lacerated  portions  of  the  various 
organs,  with  a cutting  instrument 

Excitability,  ek-ri-ta-bil'e-te,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  capable  of  excitement;  susceptibility  of  in- 
creased vital  action  by  the  force  of  stimulants. 
In  Physiology,  the  property  possessed  by  organic 
bodies  of  entering  into  action  under  the  influence 
of  stimulants. 

Excitable,  ek-si'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  ex- 
cited, or  roused  into  action. 

Excitant,  ek-ri'tant,  a.  That  which  produces,  or 
may  produce,  increased  action  in  a living  body ; a 
stimulant. 

Excitate,  ek'se-tate,  v.  a.  To  excite. — Obso- 
lete. 

Excitation,  ek-se-ta'sbnn,  s.  The  act  of  excit- 
ing or  putting  in  motion ; the  act  of  rousing  or 
awakening.  In  Physiology  and  Pathology,  the 
action  of  stimulants  or  excitants  on  the  living 
body. 

Excitative,  ek-ri'ta-tiv,  a.  Having  power  to 
excite. 

Excitator,  ek-ri'ta-tur,  a.  (excitateur,  Fr.)  In 
Physics,  an  instrument  employed  to  discharge  a 
Leyden  jar,  or  other  electrical  apparatus,  without 
exposing  the  operator  to  the  consequences  of  the 
shock. 

Excitatory,  ek-ri'ta-tnr-e,  a.  Tending  to  excite. 

Excite,  ek-site',  v.  a.  fcccito,  Lat.)  To  rouse; 
to  call  into  action;  to  animate;  to  stir  up;  to 
canse  to  act  that  which  is  dormant,  stupid,  or 
inactive ; to  stimulate ; to  give  new  or  increased 
action  to ; to  raise ; to  create ; to  pot  in  motion ; 
to  inflame. 

Excitement,  ek-rite'ment,  a.  The  act  of  exciting; 
stimulation;  the  state  of  being  roused  into  ac- 
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tion,  or  of  having  increased  action ; agitation ; 
that  which  excites  or  rouses ; that  which  moves, 
stirs,  or  induces  action ; a motive. 

Exciter,  ck-si'tur,  a.  One  that  stirs  up  others, 
or  puts  them  in  motion ; the  cause  by  which  any- 
thing is  excited  or  pnt  in  motion.  In  Medicine, 
a stimulant. 

Exciting,  ek-si'ting,  a.  Excitation. 

Exclaim,  eks-klame',  v.  n.  ( exclamo , Lat.)  To 
utter  the  voice  with  vehemence;  to  cry  out;  to 
make  a loud  outcry  in  words;  to  declare  with 
loud  vociferation ; — a.  clamour ; outcry. — Obso- 
lete as  a substantive. 

Ala*  f the  part  I had  hi  Qlo’ster*s  Mood 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  cxehims. 

To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life.— Skats. 

Exclaimer,  eks-kla'mur,  a.  One  who  makes 
vehement  outcries;  one  that  speaks  with  great 
beat  and  passion. 

Exclamation,  eks-kla-ma'shtm,  a.  Vehement 
outcry;  clamour;  empbatical  utterance  or  voci- 
feration; noisy  talk;  a vehement  extension  or 
elevation  of  voice;  a note  by  which  emphatical 
utterance  or  outcry  ia  marked,  thus  (!)  In  ! 
Grammar,  a word  expressing  outcry;  an  inter- 
jection ; a word  expressing  some  passion,  as  won- 
der, fear,  or  grief. 

Exc laxative,  eks-klam'a-tiv,  a.  Containing 
exclamation. 

Exclamatory,  eks-klam'a-tur-c,  a.  Using  ex- 
clamation ; containing  or  expressing  exclamation. 

Exclude,  eks-klude',  V.  a.  (cxcludo,  Lat.)  To 
abut  out ; bo  hinder  from  entrance  or  admission ; 
to  debar ; to  hinder  from  participation ; to  pro- 
hibit ; to  exoept ; not  to  comprehend  or  include  in 
a privilege,  grant,  proposition,  argument,  descrip- 
tion, order,  species,  genus,  ; to  eject. 

Exclusion,  eks-kln'shuo,  $.  The  act  of  exclud- 
ing; ejection;  the  act  of  denying  entrance  or  i 
admission;  the  act  of  debarring  from  participa- 
tion in  a privilege,  benefit,  use,  or  enjoyment; 
exception.  ; 

Exclusionist,  eks-kln'zbun-ist,  s.  One  who 
would  preclude  another  from  some  privilege. 

Exclusive,  eks-klu'siv,  <z.  Having  the  power  of 
excluding  or  denying  admission ; debarring  from 
participation;  possessed  and  enjoyed  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others ; not  taking  into  tho  account ; 
not  including  or  comprehending ; opposed  to  in* 
elusive. 

Exclusively,  eks-klu'riv-le,  ad.  Without  ad- 
mission of  others  to  participation ; with  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others;  without  comprehension  in 
an  acconnt  or  number ; not  inclusively. 

Exclusiveness,  eks-klu'riv-nos,  ».  State  of  being 

exclusive. 

Exclcsory,  eks-klu'ao-re,  a.  Exclusive;  exclud*  ; 
ing ; able  to  exclade. 

Excoct,  eks-kokt',  e.  a.  (excoctus,  Lat.)  To  boO ; 
to  make  by  boiling. — Obsolete. 

8alt  and  sugar,  escoeted  by  beat,  are  dissolved  by  cold 

and  moisture.— Bacon.  ■ 

Excogitate,  eks-koj'e-tato,  t\  a.  (exooqtio,  Lat)  , I 
To  invent;  to  strike  out  by  thinking;  to  contrive.  | 
— Seldom  used. 

He  (Julius  Ca'snr)  did  excogitate  most  excellent  policies  | 

and  devices,  to  vanquish  or  subdue  his  enemies.— .Sir 

T.  HlgoL 

Excogitation,  eks-koj-e-ta'shun,  ».  Invention; 
contrivance ; the  act  of  devising  in  the  thoughts. 
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Eicommcnb,  eks-kom-muno',  v.  a,  (ex,  out  of.  and 
commttnico,  I communicate,  Lai.)  To  exclude. — 
Obsolete. 

Poet*,  indeed,  were  exoommwned  Plato'*  common. 


Wealth;  but  yet  Augustus.  in  the  zenith  of  hi*  empire, 
t h triali ml  them,  and  aute  with  them.— Guyton. 

! ExcommumCaBle,  eks-kom-mu'ne-ka-bl,  a.  Li- 
able or  deserving  to  be  excommunicated. 
Excommunicate,  eks-kom-mu'ne-kate,  r.  a.  To 
J .xpel  from  communion ; to  eject  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  by  an  ecclesiastical  sen- 
tence ; — 9.  one  who  is  excluded  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church ; — a.  excluded  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church. — Obsolete  as  an  adjective. 
Thou  shalt  stand  corst  and  ercommutnoatc, 

And  btesaed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt 
From  hi*  allegiance  to  a heretic.— Shakt. 

| Excommunication,  cks-kom-mu-ne-ka'shun,  g. 

| The  act  of  ejecting  from  a church ; expulsion  from 
the  communion  of  a church,  and  deprivation  of  its 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages. 

Excoriate,  eks-ko're-ate,  v.  a.  ( excorio , Lat.)  To 
j flay;  to  strip  or  wear  off  thoakin;  to  gall;  to 
break  and  remove  the  cuticle. 

Excoriation,  eks-ko-re-a'shun,  a.  (excorio,  I re- 
move the  skin,  Lat)  An  abrasion  or  wearing  of 
| the  cuticle;  plunder;  spoil;  the  act  of  stripping 
j • of  possessions. — Obsolete  in  the  last  three  senses. 

It  hath  marvellously  enhanced  the  revenue*  of  the 
I crown,  though  with  a pitiful  excoriation  of  the  poorer 
sort Hovel. 

; Excortication,  eks-knwr-tc-ka'shun,  s.  (ex,  and 
cortex , Wk,  Lat)  The  act  of  stripping  off  bark, 
i Excreable,  cks'kre-a-bl,  a.  ( excreo , Lat)  That 
i may  be  discharged  by  spitting. 

Excrkatk,  eks'kre-ate,  v.  a.  To  hawk  and  spit ; 
to  discharge  from  the  throat  by  hawking  and  spit- 
ting. 

Excreatiow,  eks-kre-a'ahnn,  a.  A spitting  out. 

| Excrement,  eks'kre-ment,  *.  (excrementum.  Lat) 
Matter  evacuated  as  useless  from  the  animal  body 

I by  the  natural  emunctories ; hair. — Obsolete  in 
j the  last  sense. 

Why  is  time  such  a niggard  of  hi*  hair,  being,  a*  it  is, 
i . ao  plentiful  an  excrement  r— Shake. 

Excremento- excrementi tia lit,  in  Physiology,  an 
• epithet  applied  to  animal  fluids  destined  to  be 
partly  absorbed,  and  partly  expelled  from  the 
animal  system. 

Excremental,  eks-kro-mcn'tal,  a.  Excreted  or 
ejected  by  the  natural  passages  of  the  body. 
Excrementitial,  eks-kre-men-tish'al,  > a.  Per- 
Excremkntitious,  eks-kre-men-tish'us,i  taining 
to,  or  consisting  in,  excrement;  consisting  in 
matter  evacuated,  or  proper  to  be  evacuated,  from 
the  animal  body. 

Excrescence,  eks-kres'sens,  t.  ( exertteo , I grow 
out,  Lat.)  A preternatural  protuberance  nr  growth 
on  any  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal  or  of  a plant. 

> In  Snrgery,  a prominent  tumor  developed  ou  the 
skin  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
i Excrescent,  eka-kres'sent,  a.  Growing  out  of 
something  else  in  a preternatural  manner ; super- 
fluous. 

Excrete,  eks-krete',  v.  a.  ( excretus , Lut.)  To 
separate  and  throw  off ; to  discharge. 

Excretion,  eks-kre'shun,  a.  A substance  ejected 
from  the  body  as  useless. 

Excretive,  eks-kre'tir,  a.  Haring  the  power  of 
separating  and  ejecting  fluid  matter  from  the  body. 
Excuetobt,  eks-kre'tur-c,  a.  Having  the  qualify  j 
ol  excreting,  or  throwing  off  excrementitious  matter  i 


by  the  glands; — ».  an  organ  destined  for  the  pur-  . 
poses  of  excretion. 

Exckuciable,  eks-kroo'she-a-bl,  a.  Liable  to  tor-  1 
ment. 

Excruciate,  eks-kroo'she-ate,  v.  a.(excrucio,  Lat.) 
To  torture ; to  torment ; to  inflict  most  severe 
pain  on. 

Excruci ATiNG,eks-kroo'ahe-ay- ting,  a.  Extremely 
painful ; distressing. 

Excruciation,  eks-kroo-Bhe-a'ahun,  a.  Torture;  ! 
extreme  pain;  vexation. 

Excubation,  ekx-ku-ha'shnn,  a.  ( exenbatio , lat.)  j 
The  act  of  watching  all  night. — Seldom  used. 

ExcULPABLE,eks-kuTptt-bl,a.  That  may  be  excul- 
pated. 

Exculpate,  eks-kul'pate,  v.  a.  (ex,  and  culpo , I 
blame.  Lot.)  To  clear  hy  words  from  a charge  or 
imputation  of  fault  or  guilt ; to  excuse. 

Exculpation,  eks-kul-pa'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
vindicating  from  a charge  of  fault  at  crime;  excuse. 

Exculpatory,  eks-kuf  pay-tnr-  e,  a.  Able  to  dear 
from  the  charge  of  fault  or  guilt;  excusing ; con- 
taining excuse. 

Excurrent,  eks-kur'rent,  a.  (excurrent,  Lat.)  In 
Botany,  projecting  or  running  beyond  the  edge  or 
point  of  anything. 

Excursion,  eks-kur'ahnn,  a.  (ex,  and  curro,  I nm, 
Lat.)  A rambling ; a deviating  from  a stated  or 
settled  path;  progression  beyond  fixed  limits; 
digression ; a wandering  from  a subject  or  main 
design ; an  expedition  or  journey  into  a distant 
part ; any  rambling  from  a point  or  place,  and 
return  to  the  same  point  or  plaoe. 

Excursive,  eks-kur'aiv,  a.  Rambling;  wander- 
i ing ; deviating. 

, Excursively,  eks-kur'aiv-le,  ad.  In  a wandering 
| manner. 

Excukmiveness,  eks-knr'siv-nes,  ».  The  act  of 
wandering  or  of  passing  usual  limits. 

Excursus,  eks-kur'sus,  t.  (Latin.)  Digression. 
Among  theological  writers,  a more  full  exposition 
of  some  important  point  or  doctrine  appended  to 
a work. 

Excusable,  eka-ku'za-bl,  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
cused ; pardonable ; admitting  of  excuse  or  jus- 
tification. 

Excurarlbness,  eks-ku'za-bl-nes,  $.  The  state 
of  being  excusable ; pardonableness ; the  quality 
of  admitting  of  excuse. 

Excusation, cks-ku-za'ahun, «.  Excuse;  apology 
— Obsolete. 

Preface*,  ant!  paunges,  and  escut-Uumt,  and  other 

speevhe*  of  reference  to  the  pereon,  are  great  wastes  of 

Hone.  "Amm. 

Excusator,  eks-ku-za'tur,  ».  One  who  makes 
an  excuse. 

Excusatory,  eka-ku'za-tur-e,  a.  Making  excuse ; ! 
containing  exense  or  apology;  apologetical. 

Excuse,  eks-kuze',  v.  a.  (excuto,  Lat.)  To  par- 
don; to  free  from  the  imputation  of  fault  or 
blame ; to  acquit  of  guilt ; to  pardoo  as  a fault ; 
to  forgive  entirely,  or  to  admit  to  be  a little  cen- 
surable, and  to  overlook ; to  free  from  an  obliga- 
tion or  duty ; to  remit ; not  to  exact ; to  admit 
an  apology  for;  to  throw  off  an  imputation  by 
apology ; to  justify ; to  vindicate. 

Excuse,  eks-kuse',  t.  (French.)  A plea  offered  in 
extenuation  of  a fault  or  irregular  deportment ; 
apology ; the  act  of  excusing  or  apologizing ; that 
which  excuses. 
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EXCUSELESS-  EXECUTION. 


EXECUTIONER— EXEMPLARILY. 


1 EXCUSELESA,  eks-kuseHes,  a.  Having  no  excuse ; I 
that  for  which  no  excuse  or  apology  can  be  offered.  | 
Excuser,  eks-ku'zur,  a.  One  who  offers  excuses, 
or  pleads  for  another;  one  who  excuse*  or  forgives 
another. 

Exccbs,  eks-kns',  v.  a.  (fxewttu.  Tat.)  To  seise 
and  detain  by  law ; to  shake  off. — Obsolete. 

They  could  not  totally  raruu  the  notions  of  a Deity  out 
of  their  mind*. — StitUngflceL 

: Excursion,  eks-kush'un,  t.  A seizing  by  law.— 

I Obsolete. 

If  upon  an  enwks  there  are  not  goods  to  satisfy  the 
judgment,  his  body  may  be  attached.— Aytiffe. 

Execrable,  eks'e-kra-bl,  a.  (execrabdU,  Lat.) 

Hateful ; detestable  ; accursed ; abominable. 
Execrably,  eks'e-kra-blc,  Cursedly;  detest- 
ably. 

Execrate,  eks'e-krate,  v.  a.  ( execror , Lat.)  To 
curse ; to  denounce  eril  against,  or  to  imprecate 
evil  on ; to  detest  utterly ; to  abhor ; to  abomi- 
nate. * 

Ex  ec  Ran  OX,  eks-e-kra'shun,  a.  The  act  of  curs- 
j ing ; a curse  pronounced ; imprecation  of  evil ; 
utter  detestation  expressed ; the  object  of  execra- 
tion.— Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

They  shall  be  an  execration  and  an  astonishment.— 
Jer.  xliv.  l’i. 

Execratory,  cks'e-kray-tur-e,  g.  A formulary  of 
execration. 

' Exect,  egz-elct',  r.  a.  (ereco,  Lit,)  To  cut  off  or 
out;  to  cut  away. — Seldom  used. 

Exectiox,  egx-ek'shun,  t.  A cutting  off  or  out.— 
Seldom  used. 

Execute,  ek'se-knte,  v.  a.  (executer,  Fr.)  To  per- 
form ; to  do ; to  effect ; to  carry  into  complete 
effect;  to  complete;  to  finish;  to  inflict;  to  carry 
into  effect;  to  carry  into  effect  the  law,  or  the 
judgment  or  sentence  on  a person;  to  inflict  capi- 
tal  punishment  on;  to  pat  to  death ; to  complete 
as  a legal  instrument;  to  perform  what  ia  required 
to  give  validity  to  a writing  by  signing  and  seal- 
ing ; — 1>.  ».  to  perform  the  proper  office ; to  pro- 
duce an  effect. 

I.  Executer.—  See  Executor. 

Execution,  ek-ae-ku'shun,  a.  Performance;  the 
act  of  completing  or  accomplishing.  In  Law,  the 
carrying  into  effect  a sentence  or  judgment  of 
court ; the  instrument,  warrant,  or  official  order, 
by  which  an  officer  is  empowered  to  carry  a judg- 
ment into  effect : it  ia  usually  performed  by  issu- 
ing a writ  of  execution,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
wherein  the  defendant  resides,  commanding  him 
i to  carry  into  execution  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  writ ; — the  act  of  ‘ 
j signing  and  sealing  a legal  instrument,  or  giving 
i , it  the  forms  required  to  render  it  a valid  act ; the 
' { lust  act  of  the  law  in  the  punishment  of  criminals; 

! capital  punishment;  death  inflicted  according  to 
j the  forms  of  law  ; effect;  something  done  or  ac- 
complished; destruction ; slaughter;  performance. 
ExecuRone  facimdu,  a writ  commanding  execu- 
tion of  a judgment.  Executions  fadenda  in 
trithemamitan,  a writ  that  lies  for  taking  in  exe- 
! ention  the  cattle  of  a man  who  had  previously 
I conveyed  out  of  the  county  the  cattle  of  another, 

| so  that  the  sheriff  who  bad  authority  to  replevy 
them  waa  unable  to  execute  his  charge. — Reg. 
Grig.  82;  Cov’d.  Execution*  judicii,  a writ 
j directed  to  the  judges  of  an  inferior  court  after  a 


writ  of  error  has  been  brought  to  reverse  the  judg- 
ment thereof,  commanding  them  to  proceed  on 
the  judgment,  notwithstanding  the  writ  of  error. 
— 1 Arch.  Tract.  554.  In  Music,  execution 
denotes  a facility  of  voice  or  finger  in  running 
rapid  divisions,  and  performing  all  the  higher  re- 
quisites, as  intonation,  taste,  grace,  feeling,  and 
expression.  In  the  other  Fine  Arts,  the  mode  of 
performing  a work  of  art,  and  the  dexterity  with 
which  it  is  accomplished. 

Executioner,  ek-se-ku'shan-ur,  #.  One  who 
executes;  one  who  carries  into  effect  a judgment 
of  death ; one  who  inflicts  a capital  punishment 
in  pursuance  of  a legal  warrant ; the  instrument 
by  which  anything  is  performed. 

Executive,  egz-ek'u-tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  executing  or  performing ; active ; not  delibera- 
tive; not  legislative;—#,  the  person  or  persons 
who  administer  the  government,  or  that  power 
in  the  state  which  is  employed  in  putting  into 
execution  the  laws  made  by  the  legislature,  or  the 
decrees  of  the  judicial  power.  All  executive  power 
in  England  is  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  sove- 
reign and  the  ministers  of  the  crown ; — executive 
power  or  authority  in  government. 

Executor,  egx-ek'u-tur,  t.  An  executor  is  a 
person  appointed  by  another,  in  his  last  will  and 
testament,  to  perform  or  execute  the  commands 
and  directions  contained  therein  after  his  decease. 
If  the  person  whom  the  testator  so  appoints  is  a 
female,  she  is  termed  an  executrix;  and  if  a 
stranger  takes  upon  himself  to  act  as  executor, 
without  any  jnst  authority,  he  is  called  in  law  an 
executor  de  eon  tort  (i. «.,  of  his  own  wrong),  and 
is  liable  to  all  the  trouble  of  an  executorship  with- 
out any  of  the  profits  or  the  advantages. — 2 BL 
503;  Toller,  37. 

Executorial,  cgz-ek-u-to'rc-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  executor ; executive. 

Executorship,  egx-ek'u-tur-ship,  s.  The  office 
of  an  executor. 

Executory,  egz-ek'u-tur-e,  a.  Performing  official 
duties.  In  Law,  to  be  executed  or  carried  into 
effect  in  future. 

Exkcutrkss,  egx-ek'u-trea,)  ».  A female  execu- 

EXECUTRIX,  egz-ck'u-triks,)  tor;  a woman  ap- 
pointed by  a testator  to  execute  his  will 

Exkdra,  eks-e'dra,  t.  (ex,  out  of,  and  edra,  a chair, 
Gr.)  In  Architecture,  a name  given  to  certain 
open  recesses  in  the  buildings  of  the  ancients, 
generally  a small  room  in  the  baths  and  other 
buildings,  for  conversation. 

Exegesis,  eks-e-je'sia,  s.  (Greek.)  Explanation ; 
exposition  ; interpretation  ; a discourse  intended 
to  explaiu  or  illustrate  a subject,  applied  most 
usually  to  exposition  of  the  Scripture*. 

Exkgktical,  eks^-jet'c-kal,  a.  Explanatory ; 
tending  to  unfold  or  illustrate  ; expository. 

Exeoktically,  eks-e-jet'o-kal-Ie,  ad.  By  way  of 
explanation. 

Exemplar,  egz-em'plar,  #.  (Latin.)  A model,  ori- 
ginal or  pattern,  to  be  copied  or  imitated ; the 
idea  or  image  of  a thing  formed  in  the  utind  of  an 
artist,  by  which  he  conducts  bis  work;  the  ideal 
model  which  he  attempts  to  imitate. 

Exkmplarily,  egz'etn-plar-e-lc,  ad.  In  a man- 
ner to  deserve  imitation ; in  a worthy  or  excellent 
manner ; in  a manner  that  may  warn  others  by 
way  of  terror;  in  such  a manner  that  others  may 
be  cantioued  to  avoid  an  eviL 
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Exemplarin  ess,  egz'em-plar-o-nes,  «.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  a pattern  for  imitation, 
j Exemplarity,  egr-em-plarVte,  ».  A pattern 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Exemplary,  egz'em-plar-e,  a.  Serving  for  a pat- 
tern or  model  for  imitation ; worthy  of  imitation  ; 
such  as  may  sene  for  a warning  to  others ; such 
as  may  deter  from  crimes  or  vices ; such  as  may 
attract  notice  and  imitation;  illustrating; — t.  a 
copy  of  a book  or  writing. — Obsolete  as  a sub- 
stantive. 

These  latter  words  which  are  evident  to  bo  seen  in  the 
Greek  ernaf Bbariff. — Martin. 

Exemplification,  egz-em-ple-fe-ka'shun, ».  The 
act  of  exemplifying ; a showing  or  illustrating  by 
example;  a copy;  a transcript ; an  attested  copy. 
Exkmplipiek,  egz-cm'ple-fi-ur,  $.  Ono  that  ex- 
emplifies by  showing  an  example. 

Exemplify,  egz-cm'ple-fi,  v.  a.  To  show  or  illus- 
trate by  example;  to  copy;  to  transcribe ; to  take 
an  attested  copy ; to  prove  or  show  by  an  attested 
copy. 

Exempt,  egz-emt',  r.  a,  ( exempter , Fr.)  To  free, 
or  permit  to  be  free,  from  any  charge,  burthen, 
restraint,  duty,  evil,  or  requisition,  to  which  others 
are  subject;  to  privilege;  to  grant  immunity  from; 
— a.  free  from  any  service,  charge,  burden,  tax, 
duty,  evil,  or  requisition,  to  which  others  are  sub- 
ject; not  subject;  not  liable  to;  free  by  privilege; 
clear ; not  included ; cut  off  from ; — (obsolete  in 
i the  last  sense;) 

Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  1—ShaH. 
— b.  one  who  is  exempted  or  freed  from  duty;  one 
not  subject. 

Exemptible,  egz-em'te-bl,  a.  Free;  privileged. 
— Seldom  used. 

Exemption,  egz-em'shun,  s.  The  act  of  exempt- 
ing; the  state  of  being  exempt;  freedom  from 
any  service,  charge,  burden,  tax,  evil,  or  requisi- 
tion, to  which  others  are  subject;  immunity;  pri- 
vilege. 

Exemptitious,  egz-em-tish'us,  a.  Separable; 
that  may  be  taken  from. — Obsolete. 

If  motion  were  loose  or  exemptitious  from  matter,  I 
could  be  convinced  that  it  had  extension  of  its  own.— 
Mart. 

Exexteratb,  egx-en'ter-ate,  v.  a.  (exentero,  Lat.) 

To  take  out  the  bowels  or  entrails;  to  embowel. 
Exenteration,  egz-en-tcr-a'shun,  t.  The  act  of 
taking  out  the  bowels. 

Exentbrites,  eks-en-te-ri'tis,  t.  (ear entente,  Fr. 
from  ex,  and  enteron,  an  intestine,  Gr.)  External 
or  peritoneal  ententes. 

Exequatur,  eks-e-kwa'tur,  t.  (Latin.)  A written 
recognition  of  a person  in  the  character  of  consul 
or  commercial  agent,  issued  by  the  government, 
and  authorizing  him  to  exercise  his  powers  in  the 
country. 

Exequial,  egz-eTcwe-al,  a.  (exeqtiiaUs,  Lat.)  Per- 
taining to  funerals. 

Exequies,  eks'e-kwis,  t.  pL  (cxeqvia,  Lat)  Fune- 
ral rites ; the  ceremonies  of  burial ; funeral  pro- 
cession. 

Exercent,  cgz-er'sent,  a.  (exercena,  Lat)  Using; 
practising ; Allowing. — Seldom  used. 

The  judge  may  obli$o  every  exercent  advocate  to  give 
his  patronage  and  assistance  unto  a litigant  in  distress 
for  want  of  an  advocate.— Aytijfe. 

Exercisable,  eks-er-si'za-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
exercised,  used,  employed,  or  exerted. 
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Exercise,  eks'er-size,  i.  ( exercitium , Lat)  Use ; 
practice ; the  exertions  and  movements  customary  ! 
in  the  performance  of  business ; performance ; | 

employment ; exertion ; exertion  of  the  body,  as 
conducive  to  health ; action ; motion  by  labour, 
walking,  riding,  or  other  exertion ; frequent  action, 
by  which  the  limbs  are  trained  to  graceful  evolu-  J 
tions,  dexterity,  and  agility;  exertion  of  the  body  1 
and  mind,  or  faculties,  for  improvement ; applies- 
tionot  the  mental  powers;  task;  that  which  is  ap- 
pointed for  one  to  perform ; use  or  practice  to  acquire 
skill ; preparatory  practice,  as  military  and  naval 
exercise ; act  of  divine  worship ; a lesson  or  ex- 
ample for  practice;—®,  a.  ( exerceo , Lat.)  to  em- 
ploy; to  engage  in  employment;  to  train  by  use 
to  any  act ; to  make  skilful  or  dexterous  by  prac- 
tice ; to  habituate ; to  busy ; to  keep  busy ; to  > 
task ; to  keep  employed,  as  a penal  injunction ; to  1 
practise;  to  perform;  to  exert;  to  put  in  use;  to  j 
discipline;  to  cause  to  perform  certain  acts,  as 
preparatory  to  service; — v.  n»  to  use  action  or  | 
exertion. 

Exerciser,  cks'er-si-zur,  t.  One  who  exercises. 

Exbrcitation,  egz-er-se-ta'shnu,  $.  ( cxercitutio , 
Lat.)  Exercise;  practice;  use. 

Exergue,  egz-erg',  a.  (ex,  out  of,  and  ergon,  work, 
Gr.)  A little  space  around  or  without  the  figures 
of  a medal,  let t for  the  inscription,  cipher,  device, 
date,  &c. 

Exert,  egz-ert',  v.  o.  ( erero , Lat.)  To  use  with 
an  effort ; to  use  with  ardour  and  vehemence ; to 
put  forth  ; to  perform  ; to  enforce;  to  bring  into 
active  operation;  to  strain;  to  emit;  to  push 
out. — Unusual  in  the  last  two  senses. 

The  orchard  loves  to  wave 

With  winter  winds,  before  the  gems  exert 

Their  feeble  heads. — Philip*. 

Exertion,  egz-er'shun,  s.  The  act  of  exerting  or 
straining;  the  act  of  patting  into  motion  or  ac- 
tion ; effort;  a striving  or  struggling. 

Exkktment,  egz-ert'ment,  a.  Act  of  putting  forth 
power;  exertion. 

Exesion,  egz-e'zhnn,  a.  ( exesua , Lat.)  The  act  of 
eating  out  or  through. — Seldom  used. 

Theophrastus  denieth  the  exesion  or  forcing  of  vipers 

through  the  belly  of  the  dam.— Brown. 

Exestcats,  egz-es'tu-ate,  r.  n.  To  boil ; to  be 
agitated. 

Exestuation,  egz-es-tu-a'shnn,*.  'exestuotio.  Lit) 
The  state  of  boiling ; effervescence;  ebullition.  , 

Exeunt  Omnes,  egz'e-unt  om'nis,  (Latin.)  All  go  * 
out. 

Exfoliate,  eks- foie -ate,  r.  n.  (ex,  and  folium,  1 
a leaf,  I.at.)  In  Mineralogy  and  Pathology,  to 
separate  and  come  off  in  scales ; to  scale  off. 

Exfoliation,  eks-fo-le-a'shun,  a.  (ex,  and  folium, 
a leaf,  Lat.)  In  Surgical  Pathology,  the  detach- 
ment or  elimination  of  dead  portions  of  bones, 
curtilage,  fascia,  or  tendon.  The  term,  however, 
is  generally  limited  to  the  separation  of  the  bony 
structure. 

Exfoliative,  eks-fo’le-ay-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  causing  exfoliation  or  the  desquamation  of  a 
bone ; — a.  that  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of 
procuring  exfoliation. 

Exhalable,  egz-ha'la-bl,  a.  That  may  be  ex-  ! 
haled.  1 j 

Exhalant,  egz-halant,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
exhaling  or  evaporating. 

I Exhalation,  eks-ha-la'shuu,  a The  act  or  pro-  j 
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cess  of  exhaling,  or  sending  forth  fluids  in  the 
form  of  steam  or  vapoor;  evaporation;  that  which 
ia  exhaled;  that  which  ia  emitted,  or  which  rises 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  fume,  or  steam ; effluvia, 
j Exhale,  egz-bale , r.  a.  (tv,  and  halo,  I breathe, 
Lat)  To  send  out;  to  emit,  as  vapour  or  mi- 
nute particles  of  a fluid  or  other  substance;  to  draw 
out ; to  cause  to  be  emitted  in  vapour  or  minute 
particles ; to  evaporate. 

■ Exit  a LEM  ENT,  egz-hale'ment,  s.  Matter  exhaled ; 
| vapour. 

Exhaust,  egz-hawst',  r.  a.  (ex,  and  kaurio,  I draw, 
Lat.)  To  draw  out  or  drain  off  the  whole  of  any- 
thing; to  draw  out  till  oothing  of  the  matter 
drawn  ia  left ; to  empty  by  drawing  out  the  con- 
tents ; to  draw  out,  or  to  use  and  expend  the 
whole ; to  consume ; to  use  or  expend  the  whole 
by  exertion,  as  to  exhaust  the  strength  or  spirits; 
to  draw  forth ;— (obsolete  in  the  last  sense) ; 

The  babe, 

Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  foul*  exhaust  their  mercy.— 

Ada 

— a.  drained ; exhausted. — Seldom  used  as  an  ad- 
I jective. 

Intemperate,  dissolute,  exhm ut  through  riot— 

Jhtrion. 

Exhausted  Receiver,  egz-baws'tid  re-se'vur,  i. 
The  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  when  the  air  has  been 
| taken  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  pomp, 
i Exhauster,  egz-haws'tur,  i.  He  or  that  which 
: I exhausts. 

• Exhaustible,  egz-baws'te-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
exhausted, 

Exhaustiro,  egz-haws'ting,  a.  Tending  to  ex- 
haust. ExJuiusting  syringe,  the  same  as  a con- 
densing syringe  would  be  with  its  valves  reversed, 
or  like  one  of  the  barrels  of  an  air-pump. 

Exhaustion,  egz-haws'tshun,  s.  The  act  of  draw- 
out  or  draining  off;  the  act  of  emptying  com- 
pletely of  the  contents;  the  state  of  being  ex- 
hausted or  emptied  ; the  state  of  being  deprived  of 
strength  or  spirits.  In  Mathematics,  a method  of 
proving  theequality  of  two  magnitudes  by  ereductio 
ad  ahsurdutn,  or  showing  that  if  one  is  supposed 
either  greater  or  less  than  the  other,  there  will 
arise  a contradiction. 

Exhaustless,  egz-hawst'lcs,  a.  Not  to  bo  ex- 
hausted ; not  to  be  wholly  drawn  off  or  emptied ; 
inexhaustible. 

, Exhaustmknt,  egz-hawst'ment,  s.  Exhaustion; 
j drain. 

Exhausturb,  egz-haws'ture,  *.  The  state  of  being 
exhausted. 

Exhkkedatk,  egz-ber’e-date,  r.  a.  To  disinherit. 

Exheredation,  egz-ber-e-ds'shun,  t.  (exhartda- 
tio,  Lat  ) In  Civil  Law,  a disinheriting. 

Exhibit,  egz-hib’it,  r.  a.  (exhibeo,  Lat.)  To  offer 
! or  present  to  view ; to  present  for  inspection ; to 
show ; to  display ; to  manifest  publicly ; to  pre- 
sent ; to  offer  publicly  or  officially  ; — #.  any  paper 
produced  or  presented  to  a court,  or  to  auditors, 
referees,  or  arbitrators,  as  a voucher,  or  in  proof  of 
facta ; a voucher  or  document  produoed.  In  Law, 
a deed  or  writing  proved  by  a witness,  or  admitted 
by  the  parties  in  a suit  in  Chancery,  in  the  equity 
aide  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  or  in  bankruptcy. 

Exhibitkr,  egz-hib'it-ur,  t.  One  who  exhibits; 
one  who  presents  a petition  or  charge. 

Exhibition,  eks-he-bish'un,  ».  (exhibit io,  Lat) 

I • The  act  of  exhibiting  for  inspection ; a showing  or 
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presenting  to  view ; display ; the  offering,  pro- 
ducing, or  showing  of  titles,  authorities,  or  pnjiers  ; 
of  any  kind  before  a tribunal,  in  proof  of  facts  j 
public  show ; representation  of  feats  or  actions  in 
public ; display  of  oratory  in  public ; any  publio 
show ; allowance  of  meat  and  drink;  pension;  j 
salary  ; benefaction  settled  for  the  maintenance  of  | 
scholars  in  universities,  not  depending  on  the  foun-  ! 
dation  ; payment;  reoom pence.  In  Scottish  Law, 
an  action  for  compelling  the  production  of  writings. 

In  some  of  our  Universities,  an  allowance  of  board 
to  a student  - j 

Exhibitioner,  eks-be-bish'un-nr,  «.  In  English  ; 
Universities,  one  who  has  a pension  or  allowance,  I 
granted  for  the  encouragement  of  learning. 

Exhibitive,  egz-hib'e-tiv,  a.  Serving  fur  exhibi- 
tion ; representative. 

Exhibitiyelt,  egz-hib'e-tiv-le,  ad.  By  represen- 
tation. 

ExmniTORT,  egz-hib'e-tur-e,  a.  Exhibiting;  j 
showing ; displaying. 

Exhilarant,  egz-bU'a-rant,  a.  Exciting  joy, 
mirth,  or  pleasure  ; — s.  that  which  exhilarates. 

Exhilarate,  egz-hil'a-rate,  r.  a.  (exhilaro,  Lat)  j 
To  make  cheerful  or  merry ; to  enliven ; to  make 
glad  or  joyous ; to  gladden  ; to  ebeer ; — r.  n.  to 
become  cheerful  or  joyous. 

Exhilaratinolt,  egz-hil 'a-ray-ting-le,  ad.  In  I 
an  exhilarating  manner. 

Exhilaration,  egi-hil-a-ra'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
enlivening  the  spirits  ; the  act  of  making  glad  or 
cheerful ; the  state  of  being  enlivened  or  cheer- 
ful 

Exhort,  egi-hawrt',  c.  a.  (exhortor,  Lat)  To 
incite  by  words  or  advice ; to  animate  or  urge  by  j 
arguments  to  a good  deed,  or  to  any  laudable  con-  sr 

duct  or  course  of  action  ; to  advise ; to  warn ; to 
caution;  to  incite  or  stimulate  to  exertion; — r.  n. 
to  deliver  exhortation ; to  use  words  or  arguments 
to  incite  to  good  deeds ; — «.  exhortation. — Obso- 
lete as  a substantive. 

Urge  those  who  aUnd,  and  those  who  faint  excite ; 

Drown  Hector's  vaunts  in  loud  exhorts  of  fight— 

Pop*.  j 

Exhortation,  egz-bswr-ta'sbun,  $.  The  act  or 
practice  of  exhorting ; the  act  of  inciting  to  laud- 
able deeds ; incitement ; the  form  of  words  in-  i 
tended  to  incite  and  encourage ; advice ; counsel. 

Exhortative,  egz-hawr'ta-tiv,  a.  Containing 
exhortation. 

Exhortatort,  egz-hawr'tay-tur-e,  a.  Tending 
to  exhort. 

Exiiorter,  egz-hawr'tur,  s.  One  who  exhorts  or 
encourages. 

Exhumation,  eks-hu-ma'shun,  «.  (French.)  The 
digging  up  of  a dead  Iwdy  interred ; the  disinter- 
ring of  a corpse;  the  digging  up  of  anything 
buried. 

Exhume,  egz-hume',  v.  a.  (ex,  and  b onus,  ground, 

Lat)  To  dig  out  of  the  earth  what  has  been 
buried ; to  disinter. 

Exiccate,  Exiccation. — See  Exsiccate,  Exsicca- 
tion. 

Exidia,  ek-sid'e-a,  s.  (eZeimi,  I proceed  from,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  aporidia 
exude  from  their  receptacle.)  A genus  of  Fungi : 

Tribe,  Hymenomyoetea. 

Exigence,  ek'ae-jcns,  ) «.  (exigent,  from  ex,  and 

Exioenct,  ek'se-jen-se,  f ogo,  I drive,  Lat.)  De-  j 
raand ; urgency  ; urgent  need  or  want ; pressing  j 
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necessity ; distress ; any  case  which  demands  im- 
mediate action,  supply,  or  remedy. 

Exigent,  ek'se-jent,  s.  Pressing  business ; occa- 
sion that  calls  for  immediate  help ; — (obsolete  in 
the  foregoing  senses.)  In  Law,  an  exu/i  facias,  a 
jadicial  writ  made  use  of  in  the  process  of  outlawry, 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  demand  the  defendant 
from  county  court  to  county  court,  until  he  bo 
outlawed ; or  if  he  appear  then,  to  take  and  have 
him  before  the  conrt  on  a day  certain  in  term, 
to  answer  to  the  plaintifTs  action  ; but  if  he  docs 
not  appear,  and  he  is  returned  quinta  <x  actus,  he 
shall  then  be  outlawed  by  the  coroners  of  the 
county.  The  writ  of  exigent  lies  also  in  an 
indictment  for  felony  where  the  party  cannot  be 
found  ; — end  ; extremity  {—(obsolete  iu  the  last 
two  senses ;) 

j These  eyes,  like  lamp*  whose  wasting  oil  f*  spent, 
Wax  dim,  as  ilrawiug  to  their  cxijcut. — Shales. 

I — a.  pressing ; requiring  immediate  help. 

Exic  enter,  eks'e-jen- tur,  s.  An  officer  of  the 
1 Court  of  Common  Pleas,  whoso  duty  it  was  to 
I make  out  the  exigents  and  proclamations  in  the 
! process  of  outlawry.  The  office  was  abolished  by 
stat.  7 VVm.  IV.  and  1 Viet.  cap.  30. — Cowet; 
1 Arch.  PracL  21. 

Exigible,  ck'se-je-bl,  a.  That  may  be  enacted  ; 
demandable ; requiruble. 

I Exiguity,  eks-e-gu'e-te,s.(fnyMiVfl«,Lat.)  Small- 
ness; slenderness. — Obsolete. 

Exiguous,  egz-ig'u-tw,  o.  (exiyvua,  Lnt)  Small ; 
slender;  minute;  diminutive.— Obsolete. 

Exile,  eks'ile,  s.  (ex ilium,  Lat.)  Banishment; 
the  state  of  being  exiled  from  one's  native 
country  or  place  of  residence  by  authority;  an 
abandonment  of  one’s  country,  or  removal  to  a 
foreign  country  for  residence;  the  person  banished 
or  separated  from  his  country. 

Exjle,  eg-zile',  or  egz'ile,  v.  a.  To  banish  a per- 
son from  his  country,  or  from  a particular  juris- 
diction, with  a prohibition  of  return ; to  drive 
away,  expel,  or  transport  from  one’s  country ; to 
drive  from  one’s  country  by  misfortune,  necessity, 
or  distress; — a.  (exilis,  Lat.)  pron.  egz-ilo':  slen- 
der; thin;  fine. — Seldom  used  as  an  adjective. 

It  were  Rood  to  inquire  what  means  may  be  to  draw 

forth  the  exile  boat  which  is  in  the  air. — Bacon. 

Exilement,  eg-zile'ment,  a.  Banishment. 

Exilition,  eks-e-lish'un,  s.  (exilio,  Lat.)  A sud- 
den springing  or  louping  out. — Seldom  used. 

Exility,  eg-zil'e-te,  s.  (exilitaa,  Lat.)  Slender- 
ness; thinness. 

! Eximioub,  cg-zim'c-us,  a.  ( eximius , Lat.)  Fa- 
| moos;  eminent;  excellent. — Obsolete. 

This  excellent  port  of  our  duty,  this  eximbua  worship 

is  conversant.— Barreto. 

i Exinanitk,  eg-zin'a-nite,  p.  a.  (extnanio,  Lat.)  To 
make  empty;  to  weaken. — Obsolete, 
lie  exinanittd  himself,  and  took  the  form  of  a servant, 
i — i’kUip,  li.  1.  IUumish  TransL 

Exinanition,  eg-zin-n-nish'nn,  s.  (cxinanitio,  Lat.) 
In  Pathology,  exhaustion ; weakness ; privation ; 
loss;  emptiness. — Obsolete  in  the  last  three  senses. 

From  the  height  of  that  glory,  to  the  lowest  depth  of 

sorrow,  pain,  trinamtioH.—Jlp.  llalL 

Exist,  eg-zist',  v.  «.  (existo,  Lat)  To  be ; to  have 
an  essence  or  real  being ; to  live ; to  have  life  or 
animation ; to  remain ; to  endure ; to  conlinuo  in 
; being, 
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Existence,  eg-zis'tens,  s.  The  state  of  being  or 
having  essence;  life;  animation;  continued  being; 
duration ; continuation. 

Existent,  cg-zia'tent,  a.  Being;  having  being  or 
existeuce. 

Existential,  eg-zis-ten'shal,  a.  Having  exist- 
ence.— Obsolete. 

Enjoying  the  good  of  existence— and  the  being  do.  * 

prived  of  that  t sciential  good. — Up.  Uarbw. 

Existimation,  eg-xis-te-ma'shun,  a.  ( existimaiio , 1 
Lat)  Opinion ; esteem. — Obsolete. 

Exit,  cks'it,  s.  (Latin.)  The  departure  of  a player  . 
from  the  stage  when  he  has  performed  bis  part ; 
also,  a term  set  in  a piny,  to  mark  the  time  of  an  ! 
actor's  quitting  the  stage;  any  departure;  the  act 
of  quitting  the  stage  of  action  or  of  life ; death ; 
decease ; a way  of  departure ; passage  out  of  a 
place;  a going  out;  departure. 

Exitial,  egz-ish’al,  > a.  ( exitinlii . Lat.)  De-  ; 

ExmOt'S,  egz-ish'us.)  st  motive;  fatal;  mortal. 

Exitus,  eks-e'tus,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Law,  the  issues 
or  profits  from  lands. 

EXOCANTHA,  eks-o-kan'rta,  *.  (exo,  without,  and  : 
a bait  ha,  a spine,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  leaves  of 
the  involocoi*  being  spinose,  and  situated  on  tho 
outside  of  the  umbellules.)  A genua  of  Umbelli- 
ferous plants,  natives  of  the  Levant  s Tribe,  Smy- 
nese. 

Exocarditis,  eks-o-kdr-di'tis,  s.  (exocardite,  Fr. 
from  exo,  and  kardia , the  heart,  Gr.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  external  membrane  of  the  heart. 

Exocarpus,  eks-o-kdr'pus,  s.  (exo,  and  karpoa, 
fruit,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  fruit  appearing  to  be 
seated  on  the  outside  of  tho  pericarp,  on  account  j 
of  the  great  receptacle  on  which  it  is  placed.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Pinacete. 

Exocetinaj,  eks-o-se'te-ne,  s.  The  Flying-fish,  a 
subfamily  of  the  Sahnonidm,  distinguished  by  tho 
teeth  being  few  and  small ; the  body  being  her- 
ring-slmped,  very  broad  on  tho  back,  but  much 
compressed  towards  the  belly;  the  mouth  is  small  ; 
and  obliquely  cleft ; eyes  ventral 

Exocetus,  eka-o-se'tus,  s.  ( exokoitos , the  Greek 
name  of  a fish  which  is  said  to  come  upon  the 
beach  to  sleep.)  The  Flying-fish,  a genus  of 
fishes  of  tho  Pike  family,  remarkable  for  tho 
extreme  length  of  the  pectoral  tins,  by  tho  aid 
of  which  they  can  sustain  themselves  for  about  J 
half  a minute  in  the  air:  Family,  Salmonuhe. 

Exocilenia,  eks-o-ke'ue-a,  a.  (exo,  outride,  and 
efutitw,  I gape,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Gentianscerc. 

Exociias,  eks'o-kaa,  s.  (exoche,  a protuberance, 
Gr.)  A soft  tumor  situated  on  the  exterior  of  , 
the  anus. 

Exocthtib,  eks-o-ais'tis,  $.  (exo,  and  kystia,  the 
bladder,  Gr.)  Eversiou  or  prolapsus  of  the  blad-  1 
der. 

Exodr,  eka'ode,  ) a.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  j 

Exodium,  eks-o'de-um,  f Antiquity,  a kind  of 
laughable  interlude  in  verse  inserted  into  other 
plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  Atrllnna?.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  introduced  into  Rome  from 
Italian  Greece.  It  was  highly  popular,  and  con-  j 
tinned  so  till  a late  period  of  tho  empire. 

Exodus,  ekso-dus,)  a.  yexodoa,  from  ear,  from,  and 

Exody,  eks'o-de,  ) odoa,  the  way,  Gr.)  De-  . 
parture  from  a place,  particularly  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  under  the  guidance  of  j 
Moses ; tho  second  hock  of  tho  Old  Testament,  so  I 
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called  because  it  describes  tbe  journey  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Egypt. 

Ex<E80phaoitih,  eks-o-so-fa-ji  Vis,  a.  (e&asqpAo^t^ 
Fr.  from  exo,  and  ouophagos,  the  (esophagus,  Gr.) 
Inflammation  of  tho  external  membrane  of  the 
oesophagus. 

Ex-official,  eks-of-fish'shal,  a.  Proceeding  from 
office  or  authority. 

Ex-officio,  eks-of-fish'shc-o,  a.  (Latin.)  By  vir- 
tue of  office,  and  without  special  authority. 

EXOGASTIUTIS,  eks-o-ga*-tri ' tia,  a.  ( exogtutrife , 
Fr.  from  exo,  and  ganter,  the  stomach,  Gr.)  In- 
flammation of  tho  external  membrane  of  the 
stomach. 

Exookn^,  eks-o-je'ne,)  a.  (exo,  ont,  and  gettnao,  I 

Exogens,  eks'o-jens,  ) bring  forth,  Gr.)  The 
first  class  of  tho  first  grand  division  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  including  all  plants  the  wood  of 
which  is  annually  increased  by  external  layers ; 
having  the  veins  of  the  leaves  netted  ; the  fructi- 
fication formed  upon  a quinary  or  quaternary 
type;  the  embryo  dicotyledonous,  and  the  plu- 
mule in  the  centre  of  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
cotyledons ; the  inferior  end  of  the  embryo  itself 
elongated  into  a radicle,  and  not  containing  any 
secondary  radicles  in  its  substance.  Tbe  name 
dicotyledon t is  also  given  to  this  class. 

Exogenous,  eks-oj'e-nus,  a.  Having  the  wood 
augmented  by  annual  external  growth ; pertain- 
ing to  the  class  Exogeno*. 

Exoqonium,  eks-o-go'ne-um,  ».  (exo,  and  gonia, 
an  angle,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tho  asserted  stamens.) 
A genus  of  elegant  and  singular  plants,  natives  of 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America;  Order,  Con- 
volve lace  a?. 

Exoletk,  eks'o-lete,  a.  (exolctus,  Lat)  Obsolete. 

Exolve,  egz'olv,  v.  a.  (ex,  and  solvo,  I loose,  Lat.) 
To  loose. — Obsolete. 

Exoinr,  egs-oyn,  a.  A French  term  in  Juridical 
Medicine  for  a certificate  of  excuse  for  non-ap- 
pearance, or  of  exemption  from  the  performance 
of  some  duty  imposed  on  an  individual  in  the  civil 
or  criminal  courts,  generally  given  by  a physi- 
cian or  surgeon.  It  is  said  to  be  juridical  when 
demanded  by  tho  court,  and  private  when  asked 
by  the  individual  summoned. 

Exometra,  eks-o-me  tra,  9.  (exo,  and  metra,  the 
womb,  Gr.)  Eversion  of  the  uterus. 

Exomose,  eks'o-mose,  ) 9.  (exo,  and  oemotit, 

Exosmosis,  eks-os'mo-sia,)  impulse,  Gr.)  A vital 
or  organic  action,  by  virtue  of  which  minute  hollow 
organs  empty  themselves  of  their  contained  fluids. 

Exomphalos,)  eks  om'fa-lus,  t.  (ex,  and  omphalos, 

Exompualub,)  the  navel,  Gr.)  Umbilical  hernia. 

Exonerate,  egz-on'er-ate,  v.  a.  (exonero,  Lat.) 
To  unload ; to  disburden ; to  cast  off  a charge  or 
blame  resting  on  one ; to  dear  of  something  that 
lies  upon  the  character  as  an  imputation ; to  cast 
ofT  as  an  obligation ; to  discharge  of  responsibility 
or  liability. 

Exoneration,  egr.-on-er-a'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
disburdening  or  discharging;  the  act  of  freeing 
from  a charge.  Exoneration  tecta,  in  Law,  a 
writ  lying  for  tho  king’s  ward  to  be  disburdened 
of  all  suit,  and  during  the  time  of  the  wardship. 
Exoneration  tecta  ad  curiam  baron icr,  a writ  of 
tho  same  nature  issued  by  tho  guardian  of  the 
king’s  ward,  and  directed  to  the  sliei  tils,  that  they 
restrain  him,  &c.,  for  not  doing  suit  of  court, — 
New  NuL  I) rep.  352. 
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Exonerative,  oga-on'er-a-tiv,  a.  Freeing  from 
an  obligation. 

Exophlebitis,  eks-o-fle-bi'tis,  t.  ( exophlcbite , Fr. 
from  exo,  and  phlcpt,  a vein,  Gr.)  Inflammation 
of  the  external  membrane  of  veins. 

Exophthalmia,  eks-of-Mal'me-a,  ) a.  (ex,  and 

Exophtualmt,  eks-oPtAal-me,  ) ophthnlmot, 
the  eye,  Gr.)  The  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  from 
the  orbit  in  consequence  of  disease,  or  of  a tnnior 
developed  at  the  bottom,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  tho 
eye. 

Exophtllocs,  eks-o-fiHus,  a.  (exo,  and  phyllcm, 
a leaf,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  leaves. 

Exoptable,  eks-op'ta-bl,  a.  Desirable. 

Exoptation,  cks-op-ta'shun,  a.  (exoplo,  I wish, 
Lat.)  Earnest  desire  or  wish. 

Exorable,  eks'o-ra-bl,  a,  (eXorabXt,  Lat.)  That 
may  be  moved  or  persuaded  by  entreaty. 

Exokatk,  eks'o-rate,  r.  a.  ( exoratus , Lat)  To 
obtain  by  request 

Exorbitance,  egx-awr'be-tans,  ) a.  (exorbitant, 

Exorbitancy,  egz-awrlje-tan-se,)  Lat)  The 
act  of  going  out  of  the  tract  prescribed ; enormity ; 
gross  deviation  from  rule  or  right;  extravagance. 

Exorbitant,  egz-awr'be-tant,  a.  Deviating  from 
the  usual  course;  going  beyond  the  appointed  rules 
or  established  limits  of  right  or  propriety ; exces- 
sive; extravagant;  enormous;  anomalous;  not 
comprehended  in  a settled  rule  or  method. 

Exorbitantly,  egz-awr'bo-tantr-le,  ad.  Enor- 
mously; excessively. 

Exorbitate,  egz-awr'bo-tate,  e.  o.  To  go  beyond 
the  usual  track  or  orbit ; to  deviate  from  the  usual 
limit. 

Exorcise,  eks 'or- size,  9.  n.  (exorktzo,  Gr.)  To 
adjure  by  some  holy  name ; to  expel  evil  spirits 
by  conjurations,  prayers,  and  ceremonies ; to  pu- 
rify from  unclean  spirits  by  adjurations  and  cere- 
monies; to  deliver  from  the  influence  of  malignant 
spirits  or  demons. 

Exobciser,  eks'or-si-snr,)  t.  One  who  pretends 

Exorcist,  eks'or-sist,  ) to  cast  out  evil  spirits 
by  adjurations  and  conjurations. 

Exorcism,  eks'or-sizin,  9.  (exorcitmm,  Lat)  Tho 
expulsion  of  evil  spirits  from  persona  or  places  by 
certain  adjurations  and  ceremonies. 

Exordial,  egz-awr'de-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  tho 
exordium  of  a discourse ; introductory. 

Exordium,  cgz-awr'de-wn,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Oratory, 
the  beginning;  the  introductory  part  of  a dii- 
conreo,  which  prepares  the  audience  for  tbe  main 
subject ; the  preface  or  proemial  part  of  a com- 
position. 

Exornation,  eks-awr-na'shnn,  a.  (exomatio,  Lat) 
Ornament ; decoration ; embellishment 

ExorruiZjK,  eks-or-ri'ze,  a.  (exo,  and  run,  a root, 
Gr.)  A term  applied  by  certain  botanists  to  Exo- 
genous plants,  in  which  the  seeds  have  the  radicles 
already  developed;  opposed  to  Endorrhiur,  or 
Endogena. 

Exoutive,  egz-awr'tiv,  a.  (exortimu,  Lat.)  Rising; 
relating  to  the  east 

Exossated,  egz-os'*vted,  a.  (ex,  and  oaao,  a bone, 
Lat)  Deprived  of  bones. 

Exossbous,  egz-osh'us,  a.  Without  bones ; des- 
tituto  of  bones. 

I Exostemma,  eks-o-stcra'ma,  a.  (exo,  and  ttemma, 
a crown,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  f xserted  stamens.) 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
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usually  glabrous,  with  oval  or  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  white  or  reddish  flowers:  Order,  Cinchonaceae. 

Exostomb,  eks-os'to-me,  s.  (ex »,  and  stoma,  a 
mouth,  Or.)  In  Botany,  the  foramen  or  small 
aperture  through  the  outer  integument  of  the  ovule 
of  a plant 

Exostosis,  eks-oe-to'sis,  s.  (Greek.)  An  osseous 
tumor  situated  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  cavity  of 
a bone.  In  Botany,  a disease  to  which  the  roots 
and  stems  of  trees  are  subject  and  by  which 
knots  or  large  tumors  are  formed  upon  or  among 
the  wood.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a stoppage 
of  growth  on  the  one  hand,  and  exoesaive  develop- 
ment on  the  other. 

Exostra,  eks-os'tra,  f.  (Greek.)  In  ancient  Ar- 
chitecture, a machine  for  representing  the  interior 
part  of  a building,  as  connected  with  tbo  scene  of 
a theatre. 

Exostylib,  egx-oe'te-lis,  s.  (exo,  without,  and 
stylos , a style,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  style  being 
much  exserted  beyond  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants:  Sub- 
order, Cssalpiniere. 

Exoteric,  eks-o-ter'ik,  > a.  (exo Zeros,  Gr.) 

Exoterical,  eks-o-ter'e-ka!,)  External;  public; 
opposed  to  esoteric , or  secret.  The  exoteric  doc- 
trines of  the  ancient  philosophers  were  those  which 
were  openly  professed  and  taught. 

Exotery,  eka'o-tcr-e,  s.  What  is  obvious  or  com- 
mon. 

Exothecium,  eks-o-tAe'she-ura,  r.  (exo,  and  theke, 
a receptacle,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  the  coating  of  an- 
thers. 

Exotiiobtemon,  eka-o-do-ste'mon,  $.  ( exotho , I 
protrude,  and  slemon,  a stamen,  Gr.*  in  reference 
to  the  exserted  stamens.)  A genua  of  twining 
shrubs,  with  showy  white  or  yellow  flowers,  natives 
of  South  America : Order,  Apocynaceaa. 

Exotic,  eks-otlk,  a.  (exotikos,  foreign,  Gr.)  An 
epithet  applied,  in  Natural  History  and  Materia 
Medica,  to  animals,  plants,  and  medical  agents, 
the  product  of  foreign  countries; — s.  a foreign 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  production. 

Exotical,  egz-ot'e-kal,  a.  (exotikos,  Gr.)  Foreign; 

■ pertaining  to  or  produced  in  a foreign  country ; 

1 not  native;  extraneous, 
i Exoticism,  egx-ot'e-sizm,  s.  The  state  of  being 
exotic. 

Expand,  eks-pand',  v.  a.  ( expando , Lat)  To 
open;  to  spread;  to  enlarge  a surface ; to  diffuse; 
to  dilate ; to  enlarge  in  bulk ; to  distend ; to  ex- 
tend ; — r.  n.  to  open ; to  spread ; to  dilate ; to 
extend  in  bulk  or  surface ; to  enlarge. 

Expanse,  eks-pana',  s.  (expansum,  Lat.)  A spread- 
ing ; extent ; a wide  extent  of  space  or  body. 

Expansibility,  eks-pan-se-bil'e-te,  s.  The  ca- 
pacity of  being  expanded ; capacity  of  extension 
in  surface  or  bulk. 

Expansible,  eks-pan'se-hl,  a.  (French.)  Capable 
of  being  expanded  or  spread;  capable  of  being 
extended,  dilated,  or  diffused. 

Expansibleness,  eks-pan'se-bl-nea,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  expansible. 

Expansibly,  eks-pan'se-ble,  ad.  In  an  expansible 
manner. 

Expansile,  cks-pan'sile,  o.  Capable  of  being  ex- 
panded. 

Expansion,  eks-pan'shun,  s.  (expansio,  Lat)  The 
act  of  expanding ; the  state  of  being  expanded ; 
the  enlargement  of  surface  or  bulk ; dilatation ; 

extent;  space  to  which  anything  is  enlarged;  nine 
pure  space  or  distance  between  remote  bodies; 
enlargement.  In  Commerce,  an  increase  of  issues 
of  bank  notes.  In  Physics,  an  increase  of  the 
bulk  of  any  body  by  an  agent  acting  within.  In 
general,  the  expansion  of  gaseous  bodies  is  greatest 
of  all;  that  of  liquids  is  much  smaller,  and  of 
solids  the  smallest  of  all.  Expansion  curb , in 
Horology,  a contrivance  for  counteracting  expan- 
sion or  contraction.  Expansion  engine,  a steam- 
engine  in  which  the  supply  of  steam  is  cut  off 
previous  to  the  stroke  being  complete ; the  rest  of 
the  power  being  supplied  by  the  expansive  power 
of  the  steam  already  admitted. 

Expansive,  eks-pan'dv,  a.  (French.)  Having  the 
power  to  expand,  to  spread,  or  to  dilate ; having 
the  capacity  of  being  expanded ; widely  extended. 

Expansiveness,  eks-pan'siv-nes,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  expansive. 

Ex  parte,  eks  pdr'te,  (Latin.)  On  one  part,  as  a 
hearing  of  counsel  ex  parte,  on  one  side  only. 

A commission  ex  parte,  in  Chancery,  is  that  which 
is  taken  out  and  executed  by  one  side  or  party 
alone,  on  the  other  party  having  neglected  or  ro-  ; 
fused  to  join  in  the  same. 

Expatiate,  eks- pa 'she- ate,  v.  n.  (erpatior,  Lat.) 
To  move  at  large;  to  rove  without  prescribed 
limits;  to  wander  in  space  without  restraint;  to 
enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing ; to  be  copious  in 
argument  or  discussion. 

Expatiation,  eks-pay-she-a'shun,  s.  Act  of  ex- 
patiating. 

Expatiator,  eks-pa'she-ay-tur,  a.  One  who  am- 
plifies in  language. 

Expatiatory,  eks-pa'eho-a-tur-e,  a.  Enlarging 
in  discourse. 

Expatriate,  eks-pa'tre-ate,  v.  a.  (expati-ier,  Fr.) 

To  banish  from  one's  native  country;  to  leave  it. 

7b  expatriate  one's  self,  to  quit  one's  country,  re- 
nouncing citizenship  and  allegiance  in  that  country; 
to  take  residence  and  become  a citizen  in  another 
oountry. 

Expatriation,  eka-pay-tre-a'shun,  s.  Banish- 
ment ; the  forsaking  of  one’s  own  country,  with  a 
renunciation  of  allegiance. 

Expect,  eks-pekt,>  c.  a.  (expccto,  Lat.)  To  wait 
for ; to  look  for ; to  have  a previous  apprehension 
of  something  future,  whether  good  or  evil ; to  en- 
tertain at  least  a alight  belief  that  an  event  will 
happen ; — v.  n.  to  wait ; to  Btay. — Obsolete  as  a 
neuter  verb. 

I will  expect  until  my  change  in  death, 

And  answer  at  thy  call.— Sarulj/e. 

Expectable,  eks-pek'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Expectance,  cka-pck'tans,  ) s.  The  act  or  state 

Expectancy,  eks-pek'tan-se,)  of  expecting;  ex- 
pectation ; something  expected ; hope. 

Expectancy,  eks-pck'tan-ae,  s.  In  Law,  a state 
of  waiting  or  suspension. 

Expectant,  eks-pek'taut,  a.  Waiting  in  expecta- 
tion ; — s.  one  who  expects ; one  who  waits  in  ex- 
pectation ; one  held  in  dependence  by  his  belief  or 
nope  of  receiving  some  good.  In  Law,  an  epithet 
applied  to  whatever  has  a relation  to,  or  depend- 
ence upon,  another ; in  this  manner  there  may  be 
a fee  expectant  after  a fee  tail. 

Expectation,  eks-pek-ta'shun,  s.  (escpectatio,  Lat) 
The  act  of  expecting  or  looking  forward  to  a future 
event,  with  at  least  some  reason  to  believe  the  1 
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[event  will  happen.  Expectation  differs  from  hope. 
II. pe  originates  in  desire,  and  may  exist  with  lirtle 
or  no  ground  of  belief  that  the  desired  event  will 
j arrive;  expectation  is  founded  on  some  reasons 
which  render  the  event  probable.  Hope  is  di- 
| rated  to  some  good;  expectation  is  directed  to 
good  or  evil; — the  stato  of  expecting  either  with 
hope  or  fear ; prospect  of  good  to  coine ; the  ob- 
I ject  of  expectation;  the  expected  Messiah;  a state 
or  qualities  iu  a person  which  excite  expectations 
in  others  of  some  future  excellence,  as  a youth  of 
! ex/xetotion.  In  Chances,  expectation  is  applied 
to  contingent  events,  and  is  reducible  to  compu- 
tation. Expectation  of  lift , in  Insurance,  the 
mean  duration  of  human  life  after  a specified  age, 

I According  to  a given  table  of  mortality.  The  fol- 
lowing portion  of  one  of  tire  tables  in  Mr.  Milne’s 
Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  and  As- 
surances (vol.  iL  p.  565),  shows  tbe  expectation 
I of  life  at  every  age  from  20  to  90,  according  to 
tho  law  of  mortality  at  Carlisle : — 
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Expectatite,  cks-pek'ta-tiv,  o.  Expecting; — 
s.  the  object  of  exj/ccrntion. — Obsolete. 

1 am  already  abundantly  satisfied  in  some  txpcetx- 
NMa-Ar  U.  treUon, 

ExpSCTKB,  eks-pek'tur,  s.  One  who  expects ; one 
who  waits  for  something,  or  for  another  person. 

Expectorant,  eks-pek'to-nint,  n.  Having  the 
quality  of  promoting  discharges  from  the  lungs; 
— s.  a medicine  which  promotes  discharges  from 
tbe  lungs. 

Expectorate,  eks-pek'to-rate,  v.  a.  ( expectoro , 
L»t.)  To  eject  from  the  trachea  or  lungs;  to 
discharge  phlegm  or  other  matter,  by  coughing 
1 and  spitting. 

Expectoration,  cks-pek-to-rn'shun,  s.  The  dis- 
charge of  mucus  or  other  fluids  accumulated  on 
the  surface  of  the  bronchial  membrane ; the  mut- 
ter expectorated. 

Expectorative,  eks-pek'to-ray-tiv,  a.  Having 
the  quality  of  promoting  eipertcrstiotL 
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Expedience,  eks-pe'de-ens,  ^ t.  Fitness  or  | 

EXPEDIENCY.  eks-pc'de-e»-M\  ) suitableness  to  I 
effect  some  good  end  nr  the  purpose  intended  ; I 
propriety  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  a , 
case;  expedition ; adventure; — (obsolete  in  the 
last  two  senses;) 

What  yesternight  onr  council  did  decree. 

Id  forwarding  this  dear  expediency. — Shake. 

haste;  despatch. — Obsolete. 

Eight  tall  ship*,  three  thousand  men  of  war, 

Are  making  hither  with  all  due  fXjf«Henee.— Shake. 

Expedient,  cks-pc'de-eut,  a.  (expedient,  Lat.) 
Tending  to  promote  the  object  proposed ; fit  or 
suitable  for  the  purpose ; proper  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ; useful ; profitable ; quick ; expedi- 
tious;— (obsolete  iu  the  !a>t  two  senses;) 

II U nia relics  are  exprdictxl  to  this  town.  —Skats, 

— t.  that  which  serves  to  promote  or  advance; 
any  means  which  may  be  employed  to  accomplish 
an  end;  shift;  meins  devised  or  employed  iu  an 
exigency. 

Expediently,  eks-pe'dc-ent-le,  ad.  Fitly;  suit- 
ably; conveniently;  hastily;  quickly. — Obsolete 
in  the  last  two  senses. 

Ex  pk in tate,  eks-ped  e-tate,  p.  n.  (expedite,  low 
Lnt.  from  ex,  and  pes,  ped> a foot.)  In  the  old 
Forest  laws,  to  cut  out  the  ball  of  a dog’s  fore  foot, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  king’s  game.  Whoever 
lived  near  tho  forest,  and  kept  a dog  which  was 
not  expeditated,  forfeited  3s.  41.  to  the  crown.— 
Motto,  For.  Lairs , part  1,  c.  16 — 4 Inst.  308. 

Expkditation,  eks-ped-e-ta’shnn,  $.  Tho  act  >‘f 
cutting  out  tho  balls  or  claws  of  a dog’s  fore  feet. 

Expedite,  cks'pc-dite,  r.  a.  ( expedio , Lot.)  To 
hasten ; to  quicken ; to  accelerate  motion  or  pro-  • 
gross;  to  despatch;  to  send  from;  to  hasten  by 
rendering  easy;  — a.  (exp- ditto,  Lit.)  quick;  | 
Speedy;  expeditious;  active;  nimble;  ready;  ! 
prompt;  unencumbered;  light- amu-d. — Obsolete  , 
in  tbe  last  sense. 

Expeditelt,  eks'pe-dite-le,  ad.  Readily;  hastily;  | 
speedily;  promptly. 

Expedition,  eks-;  e-diah'un,  i.  (expediting  Lnt.) 
Haste ; speed ; quickness  ; despatch  ; the  march 
of  an  arinv,  or  the  voyage  of  a fleet,  to  a distant 
place  for  hostile  purposes ; any  enterprise,  under- 
taking. or  attempt  by  a number  of  pereons,  or  the 
collective  body  which  undertakes. 

Expeditious,  eks-pe-dish'us,  a.  Quick;  hasty; 
speedy;  nimble;  active;  swift;  acting  with  ce-  j 
lerity. 

Expeditiously,  cks-pe-dish'us-le,  ad.  Speedily;  j 
hastily;  with  celerity  or  despatch. 

Expeditive,  cks-ped'e-tiv,  a.  Performing  with  j 
speed. 

Expel,  cks-pcl,'  r.  a.  (ex/ttllo,  Lit.)  To  drive  or 
force  from  any  enclosed  place;  to  drive  out;  to 
force  to  leave ; to  eject;  to  throw  out;  to  banish; 
to  exile;  to  exclude;  to  keep  out  or  off ; to  reject; 
to  refuse. — Seldom  used  in  the  last  two  senses. 

And  would  you  not  poor  fellowship  expel  f— Spenser. 

Expellable,  eks-peHa-bl,  a.  That  may  bo  ex- 
pelled or  driven  out. 

Expeller,  eks-pel'lur,  t.  He  or  that  which  drives 
out  or  away. 

Expend,  eks-pend',  r.  a.  ( exjtendo , Lat)  To  lay  , 
out;  to  disburse;  to  spend;  to  deliver  or  diitri- 
lute,  either  in  payment  or  in  donations;  to  use;  | 
to  employ;  to  consume;  to  use  and  consume;  to  |l 
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dissipate;  to  waste; — v.  n.  to  be  laid  out,  used, 
or  consumed. 

Expenditure,  eks-pen'de-ture,  «.  The  act  of  ex- 
pending ; a laying  out,  a*  of  money;  disburse- 
ment ; money  expended  •,  expense. 

Expense,  eks-pons',  t.  (expensum,  Lat)  A laying 
out  or  expending ; the  disbursing  of  money,  or  the 
, employment  and  consumption,  as  of  time  or  la- 

j hour;  money  expended ; cost  *,  charge ; that  which 

is  disbursed  in  payment  or  in  charity;  that  which 
is  used,  employed,  laid  out,  or  consumed 
j Expenbeful,  eks-pens'ful,  a.  Costly;  expensive. 
—Seldom  used. 

Who  will  be  troubled  with  a pettish  girl  t 
I may  be  proud,  und  to  that  vice  exixn^fid.— 

Ikau.  * Fid. 

Expenbefully,  eka-pena'ful-le,  ad.  In  a costly 
I manner. — Obsolete. 

I Expensklkss,  eks-pensles,  a.  Without  cost  or 
: expense. 

Expensive,  eks-pen'siv,  a.  Costly;  requiring 
much  expense ; given  to  expense ; free  in  the  use 
) of  money;  extravagant;  lavish;  liberal;  generous 

in  the  distribution  of  property. 

) Expensively,  eks-pen'siv-lc,  ad  With  great  ex- 
; jK-nse ; at  great  cost  or  charge. 

Expensiveness,  eks-pen'siv-nea,  s.  Costliness; 
the  quality  of  incurring  or  requiring  great  expen- 
ditures of  money;  addicted  ness  to  excuse;  ex- 
travagance. 

| Expergep action,  eks-per-je-fak’shnn,  a.  (exper- 
oefacio , I awaken  out  of  sleep,  Lat.)  The  act  of 
awraking  out  of  sleep. — Not  used. 

Experience,  eks-pe  re-ens,  s.  (experientia,  I.at.) 
Trial,  or  a series  of  trials  or  experiments;  active 
effort  or  attempt  to  do  or  to  prove  something,  or 
, related  efforts ; a single  trial  is  usually  denomi- 
nated mu  experiment ; exjterience  may  be  a series 
} of  trials,  or  the  result  of  such  trials ; observation 
of  a fact,  or  of  the  same  facts  or  events  hapj»ening 
under  like  circumstances ; trial  from  suffi-ring  or 
enjoyment ; suffering ; the  use  of  the  senses ; 
knowledge  derived  from  tru-ls,  u»e,  practice,  or 
from  a series  of  observations ; — v.  a.  to  try  by  use, 
by  suffering,  or  by  enjoyment ; to  know  by  prac- 
tice or  trial ; to  gain  knowledge  or  skill  by  prac- 
t ice,  or  by  a series  of  observations. 

! Experienced,  eks-pe're-enst,  a.  Taught  by 
practice  or  by  repeated  observations ; skilful  or 
wise  by  means  of  trials,  use,  or  observation. 

Exferikncer,  eks-pe’re-cn-sur,  $.  One  who 
makes  trials  or  experiments. 

Experiknt,  eks-pe're-ent,  a.  Having  experience. 
— Seldom  used. 

Why  ia  the  prince,  now  ripe  and  full  rjrpfririit, 

Not  made  a doer  in  the  state  ! — Bean,  it  PUL 

Experiment,  eks-per'e-ment,  ».  (e rjterimentum, 
Lat.)  A trial ; an  act  or  operation  designed  to 
j discover  some  unknown  truth,  principle,  or  effect, 
or  to  establish  it  when  discovered r.  a.  to  make 
trial ; to  make  an  experiment ; to  operate  on  a 
body  in  such  a manner  as  to  discover  some  un- 
known fact,  or  to  establish  it  when  known ; to 
try ; to  search  by  trial ; to  experience ; — (obsolete 
I in  the  last  Muse;} — v.  tu  to  try;  to  know  by 
I trial.  In  Physiology,  the  venesection  of  animals 
j for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  the  stme- 

i ttire  and  functions  of  their  various  organs.  In 

1 Pathology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  a trial 


made  on  a man  or  other  animal  with  a new  medi- 
cal agent  or  alimentary  substance,  in  order  to 
determine  its  operation  or  properties. 

Experimental,  eks-per-e-mcn'tal,  o.  Pertaining 
to  experiment;  known  by  experiment  or  trial;  1 
derived  from  experiment ; built  on  experiments;  j 
founded  on  trial  and  observations,  or  on  a series 
of  results,  the  effects  of  operations;  taught  by 
experience;  having  personal  exjHirience.  Expt-  j 
rimcntal  philosophy , those  branches  of  science,  , 
the  deductions  in  which  are  founded  on  experi-  > 
inent,  as  contrasted  with  the  moral,  mathematical,  < 
and  speculative  branches  of  knowledge.  The  I 
principal  experimental  science  is  Chemistry;  but 
there  are  many  others,  as  Optica,  Pneumatics, 
Hydrostatics,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  &c. 

Experimentalist,  eks-per  e-men'tal-i&t,  t.  One 
who  makes  experiments. 

Experimentally,  eks-pcr-e-men'tnl-le,  ad  By 
experiment ; by  trial ; by  operation  and  observa- 
tion of  results;  by  experience;  by  suffering  or 
enjoyment. 

Experimkntativb,  eks-per-e-men'tA-tiv,  a.  Cal- 
culated to  promote  experience ; experimental. 

Experimenter,  eks-per'e-men-tur,  ^ One  who 

Experimenting  eks-per'e-men-tist.)  makes  ex- 
periments ; one  skilled  in  experiments. 

Experimenter  Crucjs,  eks-pcr-e-men'tnm  erfi-  1 
sis.  A Latin  phrase,  signifying  literally  ‘ the 
experiment  of  the  cross,’  because  the  crass  was, 
like  the  rack,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  elicit- 
ing the  truth.  In  Science,  a leading  or  decisive  j 
experiment  subjected  to  the  severest  tests;  or, 
according  to  others,  such  an  experiment  as  leads  . 
to  the  true  knowledge  of  things  sought  after,  in  i 
the  same  manner  as  the  cross  on  the  highway  I 
directs  the  traveller  in  his  course. 

Expert,  cks-pert',  a.  (eayxrftw,  Lat.)  Skilful;  j 
well  instructed ; having  familiar  knowledge  of ; 
dexterous;  adroit;  ready;  prompt;  having  a 
facility  of  oj»eration  or  performance  from  practioe ; ; 
— r.  n.  to  experience. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

We  deem  of  death  ns  doom  of  HI  desert; 

But  knew  we.  fools,  what  it  us  brings  until. 

Die  would  we  daily,  ouce  it  to  cxjvrt.— Sjxnser, 

Expertly,  eks-pcrt'le,  ad  In  a skilful  or  dex- 
terous manner;  adroitly  ; with  readiness  and  ac- 
curacy. 

Exfektnesb,  eks-pert'nes,  s.  Skill  derived  from 
practice;  readiness;  dexterity;  adroitness. 

Ex  petiole,  eks  ’pe-te-bl,  a.  (exjtrtibilis,  Lat.) 
That  may  bo  wished  for ; desirable. — Obsolete. 

I*  more  exfitiiUc  than  an  appointment  in  some  cir. 

cuuuitnnccs  more  perfect,  without  the  tame  uniform 

order  and  peace  therewith. — Puller. 

Expiable,  eks'pc-a-bl,  a.  ( expinbilis , Lat.)  That 
may  be  expiated;  that  may  be  atoned  for  and 
done  away. 

Expiate,  eks'jie-ate,  r.  a.  (expio,  Lat)  To  atone 
for;  to  make  satisfaction  for;  to  extinguish  the 
guilt  of  a crime  by  subsequent  acts  of  piety  or 
worship,  by  which  the  obligation  to  punish  the 
crime  is  canceled;  to  make  reparation  for;  to 
avert  the  threats  of  prodigies. 

Expiation,  eks-pe- a'shun,  $.  ( erpiatio , Lat)  The 
act  of  atoning  for  a crime;  the  act  of  making 
satisfaction  for  an  offence ; atonement ; satisfac-  | 
tion ; the  means  by  which  atonement  for  crimes  J 
is  made.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro-  il 
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manifest,  Let.)  A genus  of  corals,  allied  to  Ae- 


marva,  an  act  by  which  the  threats  of  prodigies 
were  averted. 

Expiator,  eks'pe-ay-tur,  t.  One  who  expiates, 
or  has  expiated. 

ExviAToar,  eks'pe-ay-tnr-e,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  make  atoaement  or  expiation. 

ExriLATiON,  eks-pc-la'shun,  a.  ( rxpilatio , Lat.) 
A stripping;  the  act  of  committing  waste  on 
land;  waste.  In  the  Roman  Law,  the  term  was 
applied  to  any  injury  or  waste  done  to  the  estate 
of  a minor. 

Expirable,  eks-pi'ra-bl,  a.  That  may  expire; 
that  may  come  to  an  end. 

Expiration,  eka-pe-ra'sban,  t.  ( erpiratio , Lat) 
In  Physiology,  that  part  of  respiration  by  which 
the  air  taken  into  the  langs  is  exhaled  or  ex- 
pelled; the  last  emission  of  breath;  death;  the 
emission  of  volatile  matter  from  any  substance; 
evaporation ; exhalation ; matter  expired ; fume ; 
vapour;  cessation;  close;  end;  conclusion;  ter- 
mination of  a limited  time. 

Expiratort,  eks-pir'a-tur-e,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  emission  of  breath  from  the  lnngs.  In  Ana- 
tomy, an  epithet  applied  to  those  muscles  which, 
by  contracting  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  occasion 
expiration.  These  muscles  ore  chiefly  the  Inter- 
costales, Triangulares  sterni,  Serrati  postici  infe- 
riors*, Ohliqui  and  Recti  abdominis,  Sacro-lum- 
balee,  and  Quad  rati  lumboram. 

Expire,  eks-pire',  v.  a.  ( erpiro , Let.)  To  breathe 
oat;  to  throw  oat  the  breath  from  the  longs;  to 
exhale ; to  emit  in  minute  particles,  ax  a fluid  or 
volatile  matter;  to  conclude; — (obsolete  in  the 
last  sense ;) 

And  txpim  the  term 
Of  a despised  life. — SkakL 

— v.  n.  to  emit  the  last  breath  os  an  animal ; to 
die ; to  breathe  the  last ; to  perish ; to  end ; to 
fail  or  be  destroyed ; to  come  to  nothing ; to  he 
frustrated;  to  fly  out;  to  be  thrown  out  with 
force; — (nnnsual  in  the  last  two  senses;) 

The  ponderous  ball  expire*. — Dry dak 
to  come  to  an  end;  to  cease;  to  terminate;  to 
close  or  conclude,  as  a given  period. 

Expirino,  eks-pi'ring,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  uttered 
at  the  time  of  dying. 

Expiscation,  eka-pis-ka'shnn,  t.  ( expiscor , I fish 
out,  Lat.)  A fishing  out. — Obsolete. 

In  expueatton  of  whose  mysteries. 

Our  nets  must  still  be  clog*  d with  heavy  lead 
To  make  them  sink  and  calch.— Ctapman. 

Explain,  eks-plane',  v.  a.  ( explano , Lat.)  To  make 
plain,  manifest,  or  intelligible ; to  clear  of  obscu- 
rity ; to  expound ; to  illustrate  by  discourse  or  by 
notes ; — v.  n.  to  give  explanations. 

Explainable,  eks-pla'na-bl,  cl  That  may  be 
cleared  of  obscurity ; capable  of  being  made  plain 
to  the  understanding;  capable  of  being  interpreted. 

Explainer,  eks-pla'nur,  t.  One  who  explains ; an 
expositor ; a commentator ; an  interpreter. 

Explanation,  eks-pla-na'shnn,  t.  {explanation 
Lat.)  The  act  of  explaining,  expounding,  or  in- 
terpreting; exposition;  illustration;  interpreta- 
tion ; the  act  of  clearing  from  obscurity  and  making 
intelligible ; the  sense  given  by  an  expounder  or 
interpreter ; a mutual  exposition  of  terms,  mean- 
ing, or  motives,  with  a view  to  adjust  a misunder- 
standing and  reconcile  differences ; reconciliation. 

Ex  PL  AN  ARIA,  eks-pla-na're-a,  t.  ( explano , I make 
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trea:  Family,  CorticatL 

Explanatory  ess,  eks-plan'a-tur-e-nes,  r.  Tbs 
quality  of  being  explanatory. 

Explanatory,  eks-plan'a-tur-e,  a.  Serving  to 
explain ; containing  explanation. 

Expletion,  eks-ple'shun,  s.  (expletio,  Lat.)  Ac- 
complishment ; fulfilment. — Seldom  used. 

Expletive,  eks'ple-tiv,  a.  {erpletif,  Fr.)  Filling;  ! 
added  for  supply  or  ornament.  In  Composition,  a 
word  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  but  used  merely 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  a verse,  or  round  a period. 

Exfletory,  eks'ple-tur-e,  a.  Serving  to  fill  up. 

Explicable,  eks'ple-ka-bl,  a.  (expUoabSu,  Lat.) 
Explainable ; that  may  be  unfolded  to  the  mind ; 
that  may  be  made  intelligible ; that  may  be  ac- 
counted for. 

Explicate,  eka'ple-kate,  v.  a.  ( explico , Lat)  To 
unfold;  to  expand;  to  open;  to  unfold  the  mean- 
ing or  sense ; to  explain ; to  clear  of  difficulties  or 
obscurity ; to  interpret 

Explication,  eks-ple-ka'shnn,  a.  The  act  of  open- 
ing or  unfolding;  the  act  of  explaining;  explana- 
tion ; exposition ; interpretation ; the  sense  given  J 
by  an  expositor  or  interpreter. 

Explicative,  eks'ple-kay-tiv,  \ a.  Serving  to 

Explicatory,  eks'ple-kay-tur-e,)  unfold  or  ex- 
plain ; tending  to  lay  open  to  the  understanding. 

Explicator,  eka'ple-kay-tur,  s.  One  who  unfolds 
or  explains. 

Explicit,  eks-plis'it,  a.  (erjtUcitus,  Lat)  Un- 
folded ; plain  in  language ; open  to  the  under- 
standing; dear;  not  obscure  or  ambignoas; 
express ; not  merely  implied ; plain ; open ; on- 
reserved  ; having  no  disguised  meaning  or  reser- 
vation. This  term  was  formerly  used  at  the  con- 
dition of  books,  to  signify  the  end,  or  it  is  finished, 
as  wo  now  us ejtnit. 

Explicitly,  cks-plia'it-le,  acL  Plainly;  expressly; 
without  duplicity ; without  disguise  or  reservation 
of  meaning. 

Explicitness,  cks-plislt-nes,  s.  Plainness  of  lan-  ! 
guage  or  expression  ; dearness ; direct  expression.  j 

Explode,  eka-plode',  v.  n.  (e* plodo,  Lat)  To 
otter  a report  with  sudden  violence ; to  burst  and 
expand  with  force  and  a violent  report ; — v.  a.  to 
decry  or  reject  with  noise ; to  express  disapproba- 
tion of,  with  noise  or  marks  of  contempt ; to  reject 
with  any  marks  of  disapprobation  or  disdain ; to 
treat  with  contempt  and  drive  from  notice;  to 
drive  into  disrepnte ; to  cry  down ; to  drive  out 
with  violence  and  noise.— Obsolete  in  the  last 
sense. 

But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  explode 
Tbe  massy  ball,  and  the  brut  tube  unload.— 
Blackmon. 

Exploder,  ek»-plo'dnr,  a.  One  who  explodes  or 
rejects. 

Exploit,  eks-ployt\  t.  (French.)  A deed  or  act, 
more  especially  a heroic  act ; a deed  of  renown ; a 
great  or  noble  achievement ; in  a ludicrous  sense, 
a great  act  of  wickedness; — v.  a.  to  achieve. — Ob-  > 
aolcte  as  a verb. 

He  exploited  great  matters  in  hi*  own  person  in  Gallia, 

and  by  nit  son  In  Spain.—  Camden, 

Explorate. — See  Explore. 

Exploration,  eks-plo-ra'shun,  i.  The  act  of  ex- 
ploring; close  search ; strict  or  careful  examina-  | 
tion.  In  Medicine,  the  act  of  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  animal  body,  particularly  of  the  , 
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thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  by  the  eye,  hand,  or 
stethoscope,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
existence  and  nature  of  any  disease  that  they  may 
be  supposed  to  be  affected  by. 
i Explorator,  eks-plo-ra'tur,  i.  One  who  explores. 
A contrivance  invented  by  Beccaria,  which  consists 
of  a wire,  whose  iusolated  ends,  furnished  with 
I knobs  of  tin,  are  fastened  to  a pole  over  the  chim- 
ney, or  to  the  top  of  a tree.  From  this  wire 
another  leads  into  a chamber,  through  a glass  tube 
covered  with  sealing-wax,  communicating  in  the 
chamber  with  an  electrometer,  by  which  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air  may  be  daily  observed. 

Exploratory,  eks-plor'a-tur-e,  a.  Serving  to 
explore;  examining. 

Explore,  eks-plore',  v.  a.  ( explttro,  Lat.)  To  search 
for  making  discovery ; to  view  with  care ; to  ex- 
amine closely  by  the  eye ; to  search  by  any  means ; 
to  try ; to  search  or  pry  into ; to  scrutinize ; to 
inquire  with  care ; to  examine  closely,  with  a view 
to  discover  truth. 

Explokembnt,  eks-ploro'ment,  s.  Search ; trial. 
— Seldom  used. 

Explorer,  eks-plo'rnr,  ».  One  who  explore*. 

Explosion,  eks-plo'zhun,  s.  A bursting  with 
noise;  a bursting  or  sudden  expansion  of  any 
ehistic  fluid  with  force  and  a loud  report;  the 
discharge  of  a piece  of  ordnance  with  a loud  re- 
port ; the  sudden  burst  of  sound  in  a volcano. 

Explosive,  cks-plo'siv,  a.  Driving  or  bursting  out 
with  violence  and  noise;  causing  explosion.  Ex- 
jdasive  or  Gun  Cotton,  a discovery  made  in  1846 
of  a preparation  of  cotton,  by  which  it  acquires  the 
properties  of  gunpowder.  The  mode  of  preparing 
it  is  thus  described : — Mix  in  any  convenient  glass 
vessel  1 } ounce  by  measure  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1.45  to  1.50),  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.80).  When  the  mixture  has  cooled, 
place  100  grains  of  fine  cotton  wool  in  a wedge- 
wood  mortar,  pour  the  acid  over  it,  and  with  a 
glass  rod  imbue  the  cotton  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  the  add.  As  soon  as  the  cotton  is  completely 
saturated,  pour  off  the  add,  and  with  the  aid  of 
< a pestle  quickly  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  acid 
from  the  cotton  as  is  possible.  Throw  the  mass 
. into  a basinful  of  water,  and  thoroughly  wash  it 
i until  the  cotton  has  not  the  slightest  acid  taste. 
Finally,  squeeze  it  in  a linen  cloth,  and  dry  it  in 
a water- bath.  By  employing  a large  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  adds  to  the  cotton,  or  by  using 
stronger  nitric  add,  a still  more  highly  explosive  com- 
pound may  be  produced ; but  acid  of  the  strength 
and  in  the  proportions  given,  afford  a very  useful 
artide  at  a moderate  cost. — Gunpowder  is  a com- 
pound of  charcoal,  nitre  (nitrate  of  potash),  and 
sulphur.  In  the  process  of  making  gun  cotton, 
the  carbon  of  the  cotton  unites  with  the  sulphur 
and  nitre  of  the  adds,  and,  consequently,  presents 
a compound  strictly  analogous  in  its  nature  and 
properties  to  gunpowder. 

Explosively,  eks-plo'siv-le,  ad.  In  an  explosive 
manner.  ** 

Exfoliation. — See  Spoliation. 

- Exponent,  eka-po'nent,  a.  (exponent,  Lat.)  In 
j Mathematics,  the  same  as  index.  It  means  the 
power  of  a number  or  symbol,  as  2 is  the  exponent 
of  82,  and  4 the  index  of  ari.  The  exponent  of  the 
ratio  or  proportion  between  two  numbers  or  quan- 
tities, is  the  quotient  arising  when  the  antecedent 
is  divided  by  the  consequent. 


Exponential,  eks-po-nen'shal,  a.  Pcrtnining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  an  ex|ionent.  Exponential 
calculus,  in  Fluxions,  the  method  of  differendng or 
finding  the  fluxions  of  exponential  qualities.  Ex- 
ponential curve,  a curve,  the  nature  of  which  is 
defined  or  expressed  by  an  exponential  equation. 
Exportential  equation  is  one  in  which  is  contained 
an  exponential  quantity,  as  the  equation  a2  = 6, 
or  xx  — a a,  &C-  Exponential  quality  is  that 
whose  power  is  a variable  quantity,  as  the  expres- 
sion a*,  or  xx.  Exponential  quantities  are  of 
several  degrees : a*  of  the  first  order ; of  the 
second  order ; and  x*&  of  the  third  order,  and  so 
on. 

Exporiuic,  eks-po're-nm,  t.  (exo,  outside,  and 
sporos,  a spornle,  Gr.  from  the  external  situation 
of  the  sporules.)  A genus  of  Fungi,  found  on  tbo 
branches  of  the  Linden  tree  : Tribe,  Co niomy cotes. 

Export,  eks- porte',  v.  a.  ( exporto , Lat.)  To  carry 
out;  to  convey  or  transport,  in  traffic,  produce, 
and  goods,  from  one  country  to  another. 

Export,  eks'porte,  ».  A commodity  actually  con- 
veyed from  ono  country  or  state  to  another  in 
traffic,  or  a commodity  which  may  be  exported. — 
Used  chiefly  in  the  plural,  fixports.  Export  trade, 
the  trade  which  consists  in  the  exportation  of  com- 
modities. 

Exportable,  eks'porte- a-bi,  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
ported. 

Exportation,  eks-pore-ta'shnn,  s.  The  act  of  ex- 
porting ; the  act  of  conveying  goods  and  produc- 
tions from  one  country  or  state  to  another ; the 
act  of  carrying  out. 

Exporter,  elcs-porte'nr,  a.  The  person  who  exports; 
one  who  ships  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of 
any  kind  to  a foreign  country. 

Exposal,  eks-po'zal,  s.  Exposure. — Obsolete. 

Expose,  eks-poze',  r.  o.  ( exposer , Fr.)  To  lay 
open  ; to  set  to  public  view  ; to  disclose ; to  un- 
cover or  draw  from  concealment ; to  make  bare ; . 
to  remove  from  anything  that  which  guards  or 
protects ; to  remove  from  shelter ; to  place  in  a : 
situation  to  be  affected  or  acted  on ; to  lay  open 
to  attack  by  any  means ; to  make  liable ; to  sub- 
ject ; to  put  in  the  power  of ; to  lay  open  to  cen- 
sure, ridicule,  or  contempt ; to  lay  open  to  exami- 
nation ; to  put  in  danger ; to  cast  out  to  chance; 
to  place  abroad,  or  in  a situation  unprotected; 
to  make  public ; to  offer ; to  place  in  a situation 
to  invite  purchasers ; to  offer  to  inspection. 

Expose',  eka-poz'ay,  t.  (French.)  Exposition ; 
recital  of  facts  or  reasons  for  explanation. 

Expobednebs,  eks-po'zed-nes,  s.  A state  of  being 
exposed ; open  to  attack,  or  unprotected. 

Exposer,  eks-po'zur,  t.  One  who  exposes. 

Exposition,  eka-po-ziah'un,  a.  A laying  open ; a 
setting  to  public  view;  a situation  in  which  a 
thing  is  exposed  or  laid  open,  or  in  which  it  has 
an  unobstructed  view,  or  in  which  a free  passage 
to  it  is  open  ; explanation  ; interpretation. 

Expositive,  eks-poz'e-tiv,  a.  Explanatory;  laying 
open. 

Expositor,  eks-poz'e-tur,  t.  (Latin.)  One  who 
expounds  or  explains;  an  interpreter;  a dictionary 
or  vocabulary  which  explains  words. 

Expository,  eks-poz'e-tur-e,a.  Serving  to  explain ; 
tending  to  illustrate. 

Ex  Post  Facto,  eks  poste  fak'to.  A Latin  phrase, 
signifying  after  the  deed  ; retrospective.  Ex  post 
facto  loses,  are  such  as  are  made  to  operate  on 
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fact*  committed  previously  to  the  making  of  such 
laws,  and  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  retrospec- 
tive in  their  operation*. 

Expostulate,  cks-pos'tu-late,  v.  n.  {expostulo, 
Lat.)  To  reason  earnestly  with  a person  on  some 
impropriety  of  hi*  conduct,  representing  the  wrong 
he  has  done  or  intend*,  and  urging  him  to  de- 
sist, or  to  make  redress ; — v.  a.  to  discuss;  to  ex- 
amine.— Obsolete  as  an  active  verb. 

1 cannot  now  scat  to  cxnMvlaU  the  case  with  them. — 
AtkeUm. 

Expostulation,  eks-pos-tu-la'shun,  ».  Reason- 
ing with  a person  in  opposition  to  hi*  conduct. 
In  Rhetoric,  an  address  containing  expostulation. 

ExPodTULATOB,  eks-pos'tu-Iay-tur,  i.  One  who 
expostulates. 

Expobtclatory,  eks-pos'tu-lay-tur-c,  a.  Contain- 
ing expostulation. 

Exposure,  eks-po'zhure,  s.  The  act  of  exposing 
or  laying  open;  the  state  of  being  laid  open  to 
view,  to  danger,  or  to  any  inconvenience;  the 
situation  of  a place  in  regard  to  poiuts  of  compass, 
or  to  a free  access  of  air  or  light. 

: Expound,  eks-pownd',  r.  o.  ( expono , Lat.)  To 
explain ; to  lay  open  the  meaning ; to  clear  of 
obscurity ; to  interpret ; to  examiue. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  sense. 

lie  oyouiirW  both  hi«  pockets. 

And  found  a watch  with  rings  and  lockets.— 
JJuller. 

Expounder,  eks- pown'dur,  #.  An  explainer;  one 
who  interprets. 

Express,  eks-pres',  p.  a.  (expresrtu,  Lat.)  To  press 
or  sqnceze  out ; to  force  out  by  pressure;  to  utter; 
to  declare  in  words ; to  speak ; to  w rite  or  engrave; 
to  represent  in  written  words  or  language ; to 
represent ; to  exhibit  by  copy  or  resemblance ; to 
represent  or  show  by  imitation  or  the  imitative 
aits  ; to  form  a likeness;  to  show  or  make  known ; 
to  indicate ; to  denote ; to  designate  ; to  extort ; 
to  elicit; — (seldom  used  in  the  last  two  senses;) 
1 tal Torn  and  racks  cannot  rrvreu  from  thee 
Mure  than  thy  deeds  ; ‘tis  only  judgment  waits  thee. — 
Ben  Jonaon. 

— a.  plain ; clear ; expressed  ; direct ; not  am- 
biguous; given  in  direct  terms;  nut  implied  or 
leil  to  inference  ; copied  ; resembling ; bearing  an 
exact  representation  ; intended  or  sent  for  a par- 
ticular purpose,  or  on  a particular  errand; — #.  a 
messenger  sent  on  a particular  errand  or  occasion ; 
a message  sent ; a declaration  in  plain  terms. — 
Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

The  general  design  and  particular  exjtnuei  of  the  got  - 

pel. — Sorria. 

j Expressible,  eks-pres'se-bl,  a.  That  may  be  ex 
pressed  ; that  may  be  uttered,  declared,  shown, 
or  represented  ; that  may  be  squeezed  out. 

Expression,  eks-presh'un,  *.  The  act  of  express- 
ing; the  act  of  forcing  out  by  pressure;  the  act 
of  uttering,  declaring,  or  representing ; utterance 
declaration ; representation  ; a phrase  or  mode  o 
speech.  In  Rhetoric,  elocution;  diction;  the 
peculiar  manner  of  utterance,  suited  to  the  subject 
and  sentiment.  In  Painting,  a natural  and  lively 
representation  of  the  subject.  In  Music,  the  tone, 
grace,  or  modulation  of  voice  or  sound,  suited  to 
any  particular  subject ; that  manner  which  gives 
life  and  reality  to  ideas  and  sentiments.  In  Phar- 
macy, the  act  of  separating  by  pressure  the  flui<( 
lod'-ed  in  the  cellular  cavities.  Id  Physiognomy, 
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the  character  as  expressed  in  the  countenance  or 
conformation  of  the  whole  exterior  of  the  human 
body.  In  Algebra,  any  quantity  expressed  in  an 
algebraical  form.  It  is  sometimes  termed  a func- 
tion. Tlteatrical  expression  is  a distinct,  sonorous, 
and  pleasing  pronunciation,  accompanied  with  ac- 
tion suited  to  the  subject. 

Expressionless,  eks-prcsh'un-lcs,  a.  Destitute 
of  expression. 

Expressive,  eks- pres 'si  v,  a.  Serving  to  express ; 
serving  to  utter  or  represent ; representing  with 
force ; emphuticnl ; showing ; representing. 

Expressively,  eks-pres'siv-lc,  act  In  an  expres- 
sive manner;  dearly;  fully;  with  a dear  repre- 
sentation. 

Expressiveness,  eks-pres'siv-nes, s.  The  quality  j 
of  being  expressive ; the  power  of  expression  or  i 
representation  by  words ; power  or  force  of  repre- 
sentation; the  quality  of  presenting  a subject 
strongly  to  the  senses  or  to  the  mind. 

Expressly,  eks-pres 'le,  ad.  In  direct  terms; 
plainly. 

Expressness. — See  Expressiveness. 

Expressukk,  eks-pres  h ure,  «.  Expression;  ut-  i 
ter nuce ; I » 

Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  erpressttre  to.—  5Aal*.  j 

representation;  mark;  impression. — Nearly  ob-  I 
solete. 

The  expreintre  that  It  bears,  green  let  it  tie, 

Mure  fertile  fresh  than  all  the  held  to  see.— 

ShaJcX. 

Exprobrate,  eks'pro-brate,  e.  a (exprobro,  Lat.)  | 
To  upbraid;  to  censure  as  reproachful ; to  blame ; i 
to  condemn 

Exproiikation,  eks- pro-bra 'shnn,  s.  The  act  of 
charging  or  censuring  reproachfully;  reproachlul  I 
accusation ; the  act  of  upbraiding. 

Exprobrative,  eks- pro' bra- tiv,  a.  Upbraiding; 
expressing  reproach. 

Expropriate,  eks-pro'pre-nte,  r.  a.  (ar,  and  pro- 
prius , one’s  own,  Lat.)  To  disengage  from  ap- 
propriation ; to  hold  no  longer  as  one’s  own ; to 
give  up  a claim  to  exclusive  property.  n 

Expropriation,  eks-pro-pre-a'shun,  t.  The  act 
of  discarding  appropriation,  or  declining  to  hold  as 
one’s  own ; the  surrender  of  a daim  to  exclusivo 
property. 

Expugn,  eks-pnne',  v.  a.  (expugno,  Lat.)  To  con- 
quer; to  take  by  assault. 

Expugnable,  eks-pug'na-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
forced. 

Expuonation,  eks-pug-na'shun,  *.  Conquest; 
the  act  of  taking  by  assault. 

Expcgner,  eks-pu'nur,  a.  One  who  subdues. 

Expuition,  eks-pu-ish'un,  t.  ( exjmitio , Lat.)  The 
act  of  clearing  the  mouth  and  fauces  from  any  1 
fluid  accumulated  therein. 

Expulse,  eks- puls',  e.  a.  {expulaer,  Fr.)  To  drive  | 
out ; to  expel. — Seldom  used. 

For  ever  should  they  be  trpuUed  from  France, 

And  not  have  title  to  an  earldom  there.— MoA-j. 

ExruLSKiMeks-pul'sur,  a.  An  expeller. 

Expulsion,  eks-pul'ahun,  a.  The  act  of  driving 
out  or  expelling ; a driving  away  by  violence ; the 
state  of  being  driven  out  or  away. 

EXPLUITI,  eks-pul'siv,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
driving  out  or  away ; serving  to  expel.  Exjml- 
tive  bandage,  in  Surgery,  u bandage  constructed 
so  as  to  exert  pressure  on  parts,  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  pu*  or  other  fluids.  Expulsive  jtaina, 
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| the  pains  which  occur  in  the  second  stage  of  par- 
turition, and  during  which  the  child  is  born. 

[ Expunction,  eks-pungk'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
| expunging ; the  act  of  blotting  out  or  erasing. 

I Expunge,  eks-pnnj',  v.  a.  ( expungo , Lat.)  To  blot 
out,  as  with  a pen ; to  rub  out ; to  efface ; to 
strike  out ; to  wipe  out  or  destroy ; to  annihilate. 

Expurgate,  eks-pur'gate,  v.  a.  (expurgo,  Lat.) 
To  purge ; to  cleanse ; to  purify  from  anything 
noxious,  offensive,  or  erroneous. 

Expurgation,  eks-pur-ga'shnn,  s.  The  act  of 
cleansing  or  purging ; evacuation ; purification 
from  anything  noxious,  offensive,  sinful,  or  erro- 
neous. 

Expuroator,  eks-pur' ga-tur,  s.  One  who  expur- 
gates or  purifies. 

Expuroatorious. — See  Expurgatory. 
i ExpcroaTort,  eks-pur" ga-tur-e,  a.  Cleansing; 
purifying ; serving  to  purify  from  anything  noxious 
or  erroneous.  Krpurgatory  index,  the  name  of  a 
book  issued  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  containing  a 
catalogue  of  those  writings  and  authors  which  arc 
deemed  censurable,  and  forbidden  to  be  read  by 
the  priests. 

Expurge,  eks-puij',  v.  a.  (expurgo,  Lat.)  To  purge 
away. — Obsolete. 

Exquirr,  eks-kwire',  p.  a.  (exquiro,  Lat)  To  search 
into  or  out — Obsolete. 

That  thou  shouldst  rojr  delinquencies  cxtpdre.— 

Sandy*. 

Exquisite,  ekslcwe-xit,  a.  (exquisites,  Lat)  Nice ; 
i exact;  very  excellent ; complete;  accurate;  capa- 

j ble  of  nice  perception ; capable  of  nice  discrimi- 

nation ; being  in  the  highest  degree  extreme;  very 
sensibly  felt ; curious ; searching  into. — Obsolete 
in  the  last  two  senses. 

Be  not  orcr-fTqtfittie 

To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.— MUton. 

Exquisitely,  eks'kwe-xit-le,  ad.  Nicely;  accu- 
rately; with  great  perfection;  with  keen  sensa- 
tion, or  with  nice  perception. 

1 ExqU!81TKNE£8,  ekslcwe-zit-nes,  s.  Nicety;  ex- 
actness; accuracy;  completeness ; perfection; 
keenness ; sharpness  ; extremity. 

ExquIsitivr,  eks-kwix'e-tiv,  a.  Curious;  eager  to 
discover. — Obsolete. 

Exquihitively,  eks-kwix'e-tiv-le,  ad.  Curiously; 
minutely. — Obsolete. 

Exsanouinity,  eks-sang-gwin'e-to,  ».  (ex,  and 
sanguis,  blood,  Lat.)  A state  of  bloodlessneas. 

Exba.nouioub,  eka-aang'gwe-us,  a.  Destitute  of 
blood. 

Exscind,  eks-sind',  v.  a.  (exsdsulo,  Lat)  To  cut 
off. — Seldom  used. 

Exacuinu,  eks-skribe',  r.  a.  (exscribo,  Lat)  To 
copy ; to  transcribe. — Obsolete. 

Since  I exserttx  jour  sonnets,  am  become 
A better  lorer,  and  much  better  poet.— 

Ben  Jonson. 

Exbcript,  cks-skript',  i.  A copy ; a transcript — 
Obsolete. 

Exsection,  eks-sek'shnn,  s.  (ex,  and  sectio , a cut- 
ting, Lat.)  A cutting  off,  or  a cutting  out 

Exbeut,  eks-sert',  ( a.  In  Botany,  standing 

Exsertkd,  eks-sert'ed,)  out  or  projecting  much 
beyond  anything  else;  np|tosed  to  inserted. 

; Exbertilk,  eka-eer'tile,  a.  Joined  outwardly  to 
the  main  body  ot  axis. 

ExbICCant,  eks-sii  kant,  a.  Drying ; evaporating 
j moisture  ; having  the  quality  ot  drying. 


Exsiccate,  eks-sik'katc,  t\  a.  ( exsirco , Iait.)  To 
dry;  to  exhaust  or  evaporate  moisture. 
Exsiccation,  eks-sik-ka'shnr.,  s.  The  net  or  opera- 
tion of  drying ; evaporation  of  moisture ; dryness. 
Exsiccative,  cks-sik'ka-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  drying. 

Exstipulatr,  eks-stip’u-late,  a.  (rx,  and  stipula, 
Lat.)  In  Botany,  having  no  stipule*. 
EXSUCCOUS,  cks-suk  kus,  a.  (exsuccus,  Lat.)  Des- 
titute of  juice ; dry. 

Exruction,  eks-suk'shun,  i.  (exugo,  I suck  out, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  sucking  out. 

EX8UDATION,  eks-su-da'shun,  i.  (ex,  and  tnulo,  I 
sweat,  Lat.)  A sweating;  a discharge  of  humours 
or  moisture  from  animal  bodies ; the  discharge  of 
the  juices  of  a plant ; moisture  from  the  earth. 
Exsude,  eks-sude',  v.  a.  To  discharge  the  moisture 
or  juices  of  a living  body  through  the  pores;  also, 
to  discharge  the  liqnid  matter  of  a plant  by  inci- 
sions;— v.  n.  to  flow  from  a living  body  throngh 
the  pores,  or  by  a natural  discharge,  as  juice. 
Exsufflation,  eks-suf-fla'sbun,  s.  (ex.  and  suJHn, 
I blow,  Lat.)  A blowing  or  blast  from  beneath ; 
a kind  of  exorcism. 

Exsufflicate,  eks-suffle-kate,)  a.  Contemptible. 
Exsuffolate,  eks-suf  fo-  late,  ) — Obsolete. 

When  I shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exmf&oatc  and  blown  surmises, 

Matching  thy  inference.—  ShaJc*. 

EXBUBClTATE,  cks-sus'se-tate,  v.  a.  (< exsuscito , Lit.) 

To  rouse ; to  excite. — Obsolete. 

ExsuscrrATiON,  eks-sus-se-ta'shon,  t.  A stirring; 
a rousing. — Obsolete. 

Virtue  is  not  a thing  that  is  merely  acquired  and 
transfused  into  us  from  without,  but  rather  an  exstuh-i. 
utiem  and  rauflug  up .—HallywdL 
Extance,  eks'stons,  s.  (ex tans,  from  ex,  and  sto , 
I stand,  Lat.)  Outward  existence. — Obsolete. 
Who  hath  in  his  intellect  the  ideal  existences  of  things 
and  entities  before  their  cxlanct*  t — Brown. 

Extanct,  eks'ston-se,  s.  (exstans,  Lat.)  The  state 
of  rising  above  others;  parts  rising  above  the 
rest. — Seldom  used. 

Extant,  eks 'stout,  a.  (exsLrns,  Lat.)  Standing 
out  or  above  any  surface ; protruded ; in  being ; 
now  subsisting ; not  suppressed,  destroyed,  or  lost. 
Extasy,  Kxtatic. — See  Ecstasy,  Ecstatic. 
Extemporal,  eks-tem  'po-rnl,  a.  (exlempomlis, 
Lat.)  Made  or  uttered  at  the  moment  without 
premeditation;  speaking  without  premeditation. 
— -This  word  is  now  superseded  by  Extemporaneous 
and  Extemporary, — which  see. 

Extkmporally,  eks-tempo-ral-Ie,  ad.  Without 
premeditation. 

Extemporaneous,  eks-tem-po-ra'ne-ra,  a.  (ex- 
temjxrraneus,  Lat.)  Composed,  performed,  or 
uttered  at  the  time  the  subject  occurs,  without 
previous  study ; unpremeditated. 
Extemporaneously,  eks-tera-po-ra'ne-us-le,  ad. 
Without  previous  study. 

Extkmporaneou8NKS8,  cks-tem-po-ra'ne-ns-ncs, 
s.  Tlie  quality  of  being  unpremeditated. 
Extemporarily,  eks-tem'po-rar-e-le,  ad.  With- 
out previous  study. 

Extemporary,  eks-tem'po-ra-re,  a.  (ex,  and  tem- 
porarius,  Lat.)  Uttered  or  performed  without 
premeditation  ; occasional ; for  tho  time. — Un 
usual  in  the  last  two  senses. 

And  therefore  nimbly  set  up  those  extemporary  halii- 
tations.— MaundtdL, 
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Extempore,  eks-tem'po-re,  act  (Latin.)  Without 
premeditation  , sudden! y ; readily ; in  an  extem- 
poraneous manner;  applied  generally  to  speeches 
or  poems  spoken  without  having  been  previously 
studied. 

Extemporiness,  cks-tem'po-re-ne*,  i.  The  stato 
of  being  unpremeditated  ; the  state  of  being  com- 
posed, performed,  or'  uttered  without  previous 
study. 

Extemporize,  eks-tem'po-riio,  e.  n.  To  speak 
extempore;  to  speak  without  previous  study  or 
preparation ; to  discourse  without  notes  or  written 
composition. 

Extemporizer,  eks-tem'po-ri-xur,  s.  One  who 
speaks  without  previous  study,  or  without  written 
composition. 

Extend,  eks-tend',  r.  a.  ( extmdo , I Jit.)  To  stretch 
in  any  direction ; to  carry  forward,  or  continue  in 
length,  as  a line ; to  spread  in  breadth ; to  ex- 
pand or  dilate  in  size;  to  stretch;  to  reach  forth; 
to  spread;  to  enlarge;  to  widen;  to  continue;  to 
prolong ; to  communicate ; to  bestow  on ; to  use 
or  exercise  toward ; to  impart ; to  yield  or  give. 
In  Law,  to  value  lands  taken  by  a writ  of  extent 
in  satisfaction  of  a debt,  or  to  levy  on  lands  ai  an 
execution; — v.  n.  to  stretch;  to  reach;  to  be 
continued  in  length  or  breadth. 

Extender,  eks-ten'dur,  i.  He  or  that  which  ex- 
tends or  stretches. 

Extendible,  eks-tcn'do-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
extended. 

Extendle88NE88,  eks-tendles-nes,  #.  Unlimited 
extension. — Obsolete. 

Extensibility,  eks-ten-se-bfl'o-te,  s.  The  capa- 
city of  being  extended,  or  of  suffering  extension. 
In  Physics,  the  property  possessed  by  certain 
bodies  of  becoming  elongated,  or  drawn  out,  when 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  two  opposite  forcea. 

Extensible,  eks-ten'se-bl,  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
tended ; susceptible  of  enlargement. 
Extehsiblbness. — See  Extensibility. 

Extensile,  eks-ten'sil,  a.  Capable  of  being  ex- 
tended. 

Extension,  eks-ten'ahun,  i.  (extensio,  Let)  The 
act  of  extending ; a stretching;  the  state  of  being 
extended ; enlargement  in  breadth,  or  continua- 
tion of  length.  In  Physics,  the  extent  of  a body 
in  one  of  its  three  dimensions,  breadth,  length,  or 
thickness.  In  Physiology,  the  straightening  of  a 
limb  or  organ  previously  beet  by  the  action  of  the 
extensor  muscles.  In  Surgery,  an  operation  by 
which  the  articular  surface  of  a dislocated  limb,  or 
the  fragments  of  a broken  bone,  are  reduced  to 
their  natural  state. 

Extensional,  eks-tcn'simn-al,  a.  Having  great 
extent. — Obsolete. 

Extensive,  eks-ten'siv,  a.  Wide;  largo;  having 
great  enlargement  or  extent ; that  may  be  ex- 
tended.— Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

SUver-beatcrs  choose  the  finest  coin,  as  that  which  ia 

most  txtcnhxx  under  the  hammer. — Boyle. 

Extensively,  eks-ten'siv-le,  ad.  Widely ; largely ; 
to  a great  extent. 

I Extensiveness,  eks-tcn'siv-nes,  s.  Wideness; 
largeness;  extent;  diffusiveness;  capacity  of  being 
extended. 

| Extkn8ob,  eks-tcn'aur,  s.  (Latin.)  A muscle,  the 
use  of  which  is  to  extend  or  strengthen  the  limb 
or  organ  to  which  its  moveable  extremity  is  at- 
i tachcd. 
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Extent,  eks-tent',  s.  (ertento,  I stretch  out,  I -at.)  | 
Space  or  degree  to  which  a thing  is  extended; 
compass ; bulk ; size ; length ; communication  ; i 
distribution.  In  Law,  a writ  directed  to  the  j 
sheriff  against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods,  or  the 
lands  only,  of  a debtor.  It  is  sometimes  called  an  ' 
extendi  facias.  Extent  in  chief  a proceeding  by 
the  king  for  the  recovery  of  his  own  debt,  and  in 
which  he  is  the  real  plaintiff.  Extent  in  aid,  a 
writ  sued  out  at  the  instance,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  crown,  against  the  debtor  of  a crown  debtor, 
but  in  which  the  king  is  a nominal  plaintiff  only. 

Extenuate,  eks-ten'u-ate,  v.  a.  (tutfwmo,  Lat.) 
To  make  thin,  lean,  or  slender;  to  lessen;  to 
diminish;  to  lessen  in  representation ; to  palliate; 
to  lessen  or  diminish  in  honour; — (seldom  used! 
in  the  last  sense ;) 

Righteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works ; 

Who  can  extenuate  thee  t— Milton. 
to  make  rare ; — (obsolete.) — a.  thin  ; slender. — 
Obsolete  as  an  adjective. 

The  body  slender,  lank,  and  extenuate.— Ihdoet. 

Extenuation,  eks-ten-u-a'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
making  thin ; the  process  of  growing  thin  or  lean; 
the  losing  of  flesh ; the  act  of  representing  any- 
thing less  wrong,  faulty,  or  criminal  than  it  is  in 
fact;  palliation;  mitigation;  alleviation. 

Extenuatort,  eks-tcn'u-ay-to-re,  a.  Palliative. 

Exterior,  eks-te 're-ur,  a.  (Latin.)  External; 
outward,  applied  to  the  outside  or  outer  surface 
of  a body,  and  opposed  to  interior ; on  the  out- 
side, with  reference  to  a person;  extrinsic;  fo- 
reign; relating  to  foreign  nations; — s.  the  out- 
ward surface ; that  which  ia  external ; outward  or 
visible  deportment ; appearance.  Exterior  poly- 
gon, in  Fortification,  the  outlines  of  the  works 
drawn  from  one  outer  angle,  or  the  distance  of 
one  outer  bastion,  to  the  point  of  another,  reckoned 
quite  round  the  works. 

Exteriority,  oks-te-re-or'e-te,  s.  Outwardness; 
the  superficies. 

Exteriorly,  eks-te'ro-ur-le,  ad.  Outwardly;  ex- 
ternally. 

Exteriors,  eks-tc’re-nrz,  ».  pi  The  outward 
parts  of  a thing;  outward  or  external  deportment, 
or  forms  and  ceremonies ; visible  acts. 

Exterminate,  eks-ter'me-nate,  v.  a.  (extermino, 
Lat.)  To  destroy  utterly;  to  drive  away;  to 
extirpate ; to  eradicate ; to  root  out ; to  abolish  ; 
to  root  out  as  plants.  In  Algebra,  to  take  away 
or  expel  from  an  expression  or  equation. 

Extermination,  eks-ter-me-na'shun,  t.  The  act 
of  exterminating ; total  expulsion  or  destruction ; 
eradication;  extirpation;  excision.  In  Algebra, 
tbe  taking  away  or  expelling  of  something  from 
an  expression  or  from  an  equation. 

Exterminator,  eks-tcr'mo-nay  tur,  s.  He  or 
that  which  exterminates. 

Exterminatory,  eka-ter'me-nay-tur-e,  a.  Serv- 
ing or  tending  to  exterminate. 

Extkrminb,  eks-ter'min,  r.  a.  To  exterminate.— 
Obsolete. 

Enemies  that  strive  to  destroy,  loose,  abolish,  burn, 

and  exttrmine  from  the  world  tho  books  of  it.— Don**. 

Extern. — See  External. 

External,  eks-ter'nal,  a.  ( extertws , Lat)  Out- 
ward ; exterior,  as  the  external  surface  of  a body,  j 
opposed  to  internal;  not  tatrinsic;  not  being 
within;  exterior;  visible;  apparent;  foreign; 
relating  to  or  connected  with  foreign  nations. 


EXTERNALITY— EXTIRPATION.  EXTIRPATIONE— EXTRACT. 


Externality,  eks-ter-nale-te,  a.  External  per- 
ception. 

Externally,  eks-ter'nal-le,  ad.  Outwardly;  on 
the  ontaide ; in  appearance ; visibly. 

Externals,  eks  - ter'nalx,  t.  pi  The  outward 
ports;  exterior  form;  outward  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies ; visible  forms. 

Extkrno-mkdial,  eks-ter' no  - me'de-  al,  a.  An 
epithet  given  by  Kirby  to  the  third  principal  ner- 
vure  of  the  wings  of  insects. 

Exterraneous,  eks-ter-ra'ne-us,  a.  (exterraneus, 
Lat.)  Foreign;  belonging  to  or  coming  from 
abroad. 

Extertion,  eks-ter 'shun,  a.  (extersio,  Lat)  The 
act  of  wiping  or  rubbing  out. 

Extil,  eks- til',  v.n.  ( ext'dlo , Lat)  To  drop  or 
distil  from. 

Extillation,  eks-til-la'shun,  a.  The  act  of  falling 
in  drops. 

Extimclate,  Extimulation.  — See  Stimulate, 
Stimulation. 

Extinct,  eks-tingkt',  «.  ( extmetua , Lat)  Extin- 
gniahed ; put  out ; quenched ; being  at  an  end ; 
having  no  survivor ; having  ceased ; being  at  an 
end,  by  abolition  or  disuse;  having  no  force; — 
r.  a.  to  make  extinct ; to  pot  out — Obsolete  as  a 
verb. 

Give  renew'd  Are  to  oar  extinded  •ph-fto.— £taJts. 

Extinction,  cks-tingk'shon,  i.  (extinct  iot  Lat) 
The  act  of  putting  out  or  destroying  life  or  fire, 
by  quenching,  suffocation,  or  otherwise ; the  state 
of  being  extinguished,  quenched,  or  suffocated; 
destruction  ; excision ; suppression ; a putting  an 
end  to.  In  Chemistry,  extinction  of  lime , the  re- 
duction of  lime  to  the  state  of  a hydrate  by  the 
aspersion  of  water.  Extinction  of  mercury , the 

tituration  of  mercury  with  other  substances,  until 
all  the  metallic  globules  have  disappeared. 

Extinguish,  eka-ting'gwish,  e.  a.  (ext ingito,  Lat.) 
To  put  out;  to  quench;  to  suffocate;  to  destroy; 
to  put  an  end  to;  to  doud  or  obscure  by  superior 
splendour. 

Extikguishable,  eks- ting' gwish-a-bl,  a.  That 1 
may  be  quenched,  destroyed,  or  suppressed. 

Extinguisher,  eka-ting'gwish-ur,  a.  He  or  that 
which  extinguishes ; a hollow  conical  utensil  to  be  , 
put  on  a candle  to  extinguish  the  flame. 

Extinguishment,  eka-ting'gwish-ment,  $.  The 
act  of  [fatting  out  or  quenching ; extinction ; sup- 
pression ; destruction  ; abolition ; nullification  ; 
a putting  an  end  to,  or  a coming  to  an  end; 
termination.  In  Law,  the  extinction  or  annihi- 
lation of  a right,  estate,  &c.,  by  means  of  its 
being  merged  or  consolidated  with  another,  gene- 
rally a greater  or  less  extensive  right.  The 
term  is  applied  to  common^  estates,  copyholds, 
debts,  liberties,  sen- ices,  and  wages. 

Extirp,  eka-terp',  v.  a.  (ex,  and  stops,  the  root, 
Lat.)  To  extirpate. — Obsolete. 

Which  to  extirr*  he  laid  him  prtvUy 

Down  in  a darksome  lowly  place  far  in.— Spenser. 

Extirp  able,  eks-ter'pa-bl,  a.  That  may  be  era- 
dicated. 

Ext  i up  ate,  eks-ter'pate,  v.  a.  (extirpo,  Lat.)  To 
pull  or  pluck  up  by  the  roots;  to  root  out;  to 
eradicate;  to  destroy  totally;  to  destroy  wholly. 
In  Surgery,  to  cut  out ; to  cut  off ; to  eat  out ; 
to  remove. 

Extirpation,  cks-ter-pa'sbun,  $.  The  act  of  root- 
ing out;  eradication;  excision;  total  destruction. 


Extirpatione,  eks-tcr-pa-she-o'ne,  t.  (Latin.)  A 
judicial  writ  that  lay  against  one  who,  after  a ver- 
dict found  against  him  for  land,  &c.  maliciously 
overthrows  any  houao  or  trees  upon  it  to  the  great 
damage  thereof:  it  lay  both  after  and  before 
judgment. — Reg.  JtuL  13,  66,  68. 

Extirpator,  eks-ter' pa-tur,  s.  One  who  roof* 
out;  a destroyer. 

Extispex,  eks'te-speks,  $.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  j 
Antiquity,  a soothsayer  who  drew  presages  from 
viewing  the  entrails  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  t 
Extispicious,  eks-te-spish'us,  a.  ( extirpieium, 
soothsaying,  Lat.)  Angurial ; relating  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  entrails  of  beasts  offered  in  socri-  | 
fice,  in  order  to  prognostication. — Obsolete. 

Extol,  eka-tol',  v.  a.  ( extollo , Lat.)  To  raise  in  j 
words  or  eulogy;  to  praise;  to  exalt  in  common-  || 
da t ion ; to  magnify. 

Extoller,  eka-tollnr,  r.  One  who  praises  cr  1 
magnifies ; a praiser  or  magnifier. 

Extorsive,  eks-tawr'siv,  a.  Serving  to  extort 
tending  to  draw  from  by  compulsion. 

Extorsi vely,  eks-tawr'siv-le,  ad.  In  an  extorsive 
manner. 

Extort,  eks-tawrt',  v.  a.  (extortua,  Let)  To  draw 
from  by  force  or  compulsion ; to  wrest  or  wring 
from ; to  gain  by  violence  or  oppression ; — v.  n.  to 
practise  extortion. 

Extorter,  eks-tawr'tur,  t.  One  who  extorts  or 
practises  extortion. 

Extortion,  eks-tawr'shun,  a.  The  act  of  extort- 
ing; the  act  or  practice  of  wresting  anything  from 
a person  by  force,  duress,  menace,  authority,  or 
by  any  undue  exercise  of  power ; illegal  exaction ; 
illegal  compulsion  to  pay  money  or  to  do  some 
other  act  At  the  Common  Law,  extortion  is 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  exact- 
ing of  an  unfair  price  from  a person  or  persons, 
in  consequence  of  necessity  or  ignorance,  is  a com- 
mon acceptation  of  extortion;  but  this  is  not  pun- 
ishable by  law,  as  a person  is  allowed  to  ask  any 
price  they  please  for  what  they  selL 

Extortionary,  eks-tawr'shun- ar-e,  a.  Practising 
extortion. 

Extortionate,  eks-tawr'shun-ate,>  a.  Oppres- 

Extortionous,  eks-tawr'shnn-us,  j sive ; con- 
taining extortion. 

Extortioner,  eks-tawr'shun-ur,  a.  One  who 
practises  extortion. 

Extortious,  eka-tawr'shua,  a.  Oppressive;  vio- 
lent; unjust. 

Extra,  eks'tra.  A Latin  preposition,  denoting  be- 
yond or  excess,  extraordinary  or  the  like;  as  extra 
t cork,  extra  pay,  work  or  pay  beyond  what  is 
usual  or  agreed  on.  Extra-constellary  stars , In 
Astronomy,  such  stars  as  have  not  yet  been  classed 
under  any  of  the  constellations.  Extra  tempora, 
a licence  from  the  pope  to  take  holy  orders  at  any 
time. 

Extra-axillary,  eks'tra-ag-zil 'la-rc,  a.  In  Bo- 
tany, growing  from  above  or  below  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  or  branches. 

Extra  Costs,  eks'tra  kosts,  s.  In  Law,  such  costs 
os  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  incur,  but  which  do  not 
necessarily  arise  out  of  the  ordinary  proceedings  of 
the  case. 

Extract,  eks-trakt',  v.  a.  ( extraho , Lat)  To  draw 
out ; to  draw  out  as  the  juices  or  essence  of  a sub- 
stance, by  distillation,  solution,  or  other  means ; 
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to  take  out ; to  take  from ; to  take  out  or  select  a 
part ; to  take  a passage  or  passages  from  a book 
or  writing ; io  a general  sense,  to  draw  from  by 
any  means  or  operation. 

Extract,  eks'trakt,  $.  That  which  is  extracted  or 
drawn  from  something.  In  Literature,  a passage 
takcu  from  a book  or  writing.  In  Chemistry,  a 
peculiar  substance  supposed  to  form  the  active 
principle  of  the  vegetable  in  which  it  occurs,  termed 
also  the  extractive  or  bitter  principle  ; extraction  ; 
descent. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

The  apostle  gives  it  a value  suitable  to  its  extract, 
branding  it  with  the  most  ignominious  imputation  of 
i ftxjlUhnces. — Sotdk 

In  Pharmacy,  the  product  of  the  evaporation  of 
a fluid  obtained  either  by  the  expression  of  auimal 
or  vegetable  substances,  or  by  their  subjection  to 
the  action  of  alcohol  or  of  water. 

Extraction,  eks-trak'sbun,  t.  (extraedo,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  drawing  out ; descent ; lineage ; birth ; 
derivation  of  persons  from  a stock  or  family.  In 
Chemistry,  the  act  of  separating  a simple  or  com- 
pound substance  from  a body,  of  which  it  is  a 
constituent  part.  In  Surgery,  an  operation,  by 
which  foreign  or  diseased  parts  arc  removed  by  the 
natural  or  by  artificial  openings ; as  a bone  from  the 
ccsophagus,  a tooth  from  the  jaw,  or  a calculus 
from  tho  bladder.  Extraction  of  roots,  in  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra,  an  operation  which  consists  in 
finding  a certain  root  of  a number  or  algebraic 
symbol ; as,  7 is  the  root  of  49,  and  « is  the  root 
of  3&. 

Extractive,  eks-trak'tiv,  s.  In  Chemistry,  a solid 
substance,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ; — a.  that 
may  be  produced  by  chemical  extraction. 
Extractor,  eks-trak'tur,  s.  In  Midwifery,  an  in- 
strument or  forceps  for  extracting  a child  by  the 
head  in  difficult  cases  of  parturition. 

E xtk actum,  oks-trak'tnm,  t.  In  Pharmacy,  an 
extract,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief : — 

_ E.  aontiti,  extract  of  aconite : R.  aloes  puriftcatum.  pu" 
rili  tal  extract  of  a loos  ; E.  antlu-midiM,  extract  of  camo- 
mile, formerly  called  extraction  chouioiucli ; E.  UUu- 
doimer,  extract  of  belladonna  ; R.  eimekoafr.  extract  of 
bark  : B.  etnekonas  nrinotum,  resinous  extract  of  Iwrk ; 
K cob-hid  aceihym,  acetic  extract  of  meadow  sailroit ; 
E,  mbiiici  conni,  extract  of  the  conn  us  of  meadow  saf- 
fron ; E.  eobtcynthidis,  extract  of  cniocynth  ; E.  cobxyn- 
Vtitiis  evmpositum,  extra,  turn  catharticum,  compound 
extract  of  colocyntb— cathartic  extract : l~  conii,  extract 
of  hemlock,  fonncrly  railed  succus  ricutie  spissatus ; 
E.  digitalis,  extract  of  foxglove  ; K.  elite rii,  extract  of 
elitermm;  E.  gentiauee.  extract  of  gentian  ; E.  ybcyrr hirer, 
extract  of  liquorice  ; E.  hermatoryti,  extract  of  logwood, 
fonncrly  called  extrnctum  ligni  campechiensis  ; E.  hy>». 
cyimi,  extract  of  henbane  ; E.  jabspm,  extract  of  jalap; 
E.  Irdtueat,  extract  of  lettuce;  E.  lu/mU — E.  kutmuti,  ex- 
tract of  hops ; £L  opii  j*<ri/icuhiTa,  extract  of  opium,  for- 
merly called  extrnctum  thebaicum  and  opium  rolntum  ; 
E.  papaverii,  extract  of  white  poppy  ; E.  jxirrinr,  extract 
of  parmr*  ; E.  rhei.  extract  of  rhubarb  ; E.  rut <T,  extract 
of  rue  ; E.  sarsaparilla,  extract  of  iMirsaparilla  ; E.  stra- 
nvn.ii,  extract  of  thorn-apple;  E.  t-iroxuct,  extract  ot 
dandelion. 

ExTRAniCTiONART,eks-tra-dik'sbun-ar-«,ri.(«rfm, 
and  dictio,  a speaking,  Lot)  Consisting  nut  in 
words  hut  in  realities. — Obsolete. 

Of  extradictionary  and  real  fallacies, 

Aristotle  and  logicians  make  six. — Drown. 

Ij  Extra  IK  >s,  cks-tra'dos,  s.  (French.)  In  Architcc- 

Iturc,  the  exterior  curve  of  an  arch.  The  term 
is  generally  applied  to  denote  the  upper  curve  of 
the  r oussoirs,  or  stones,  which  immediately  form 
jj  the  arch. 

ExTRAFOLlACEOtrt,  eks-tra-fol-e-a'shua,  a.  In 
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Botany,  away  from  tho  leaves,  or  inserted  in  a 
different  place  from  them. 

Extraoeneous,  eks-trn-je'ne-us,  a.  (extra,  and 
genus,  kind,  Lat.)  Belonging  to  another  kind. 

Extrajudicial,  eks-traju-dish'al,a.  (extra,  with- 
out, I -at.  and  judicial .)  Out  of  the  proper  court, 
or  the  ordinary  coarse  of  legal  procedure. 

Extrajudiciallt,  eks-tra-ju-dish'al-le,  ad.  In  a 
manner  out  of  the  ordinary  legal  proceedings. 

Extra  limitary,  eks-tra- 1 i m 'e-tar-e,  s.  ( extra,  Lat. 
and  limit ) Being  beyond  the  limit  or  bounds. 

Extramission,  eks-tra-mish'un,*.(«cfr»i,  and  miito, 
I send,  Lat.)  A sending  out;  emission. 

Extram un dank,  eks-tra-mun'dane,  a.  (extra,  and 
round  its,  the  world,  Lat.)  Beyond  the  limit  of 
the  material  world. 

Extraneous,  eks-tra'ne-us,  a.  (cxtmneus,  Lat.) 
Foreign ; not  belonging  to  a thing;  existing  with- 
out ; not  intrinsic. 

Extraofficial.  eks'tra-of-fish'al,  a.  Not  within 
the  limits  of  official  duty. 

Extraordinaries,  eks  - trawr'de-nar-  ix,  t.  pL 
Things  which  exceed  the  usual  order,  kind,  or 
method. 

Extraordinarii,  eks-trawr-de-na'ra-i,  s.  (Latin.) 
Among  the  Romans,  a body  of  men,  consisting  of 
a third  part  of  the  foreign  horse,  and  a fifth  of  the 
foot,  which  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
forces  borrowed  from  the  confederate  states. 

Extraordinarily,  eks-trawr'dc-nar-e-lo,  ad.  In 
a manner  out  of  tho  ordinary  or  usual  method ; 
beyond  the  common  course,  limits,  or  order ; in  an 
uncommon  degree ; remarkably ; particularly  ; 
eminently. 

Extraordinarinebs,  eks-trawr'de-nar-e-nes,  #. 
Uncommonness  ; remarkable  ness. 

Extraordinary,  eks-trawr'de-na-re,  a.  Beyond 
or  out  of  the  common  order  or  method ; not  in 
the  usual,  customary,  or  regular  course ; not  or- 
dinary ; exceeding  the  common  degree  or  mcatmre; 
remarkable ; uncommon,  rare,  or  wonderful ; 
special ; particular ; sent  for  a special  purpose, 
or  on  a particular  occasion ; — s.  anything  which 
exceeds  ordinary  method  or  computation ; uncom- 
mon in  the  singular  number; — ad.  extraordinarily. 

EXTRAI’AROCHIAL,  eks-tra-par-o'ke-al,  a.  (extra, 
Lat.  and  parochial.)  Not  comprehended  within 
any  parish ; privileged  or  exempt  from  the  duties 
of  a parish.  ^ 

Extrathysical,  eks-tra-fizVkal,  a.  (extra,  and 
physicus , natural,  Lat.)  Metaphysical;  out  of  tho 
natural  order. 

Extra  professional,  oks-tra-pro-fcsb'un-al,  a. 
Foreign  to  a profession ; not  within  the  ordinary 
limits  of  professional  duty. 

Extrafkovincial,  cks  tra-pro-vin'sbal,  a.  Not 
within  the  same  province. 

Extrareoular,  eks-tra- reg'n-Idr,  a.  Not  com- 
prehended within  a rule  or  rules. 

Extraterritorial, cks-tra- ter-e-to're-al,fl.  Being 
beyond  or  without  the  limits  of  a territory  or  par- 
ticular jurisdiction. 

Extratrofical,  eks-tra-tropVkal,  a.  Beyond 
tho  tropics ; without  the  tropics,  north  or  south. 

Extravagance,  eks-trav'a-gans,  ) s.  (extra. 

Extravagancy,  eks-trav'a-gau-sc,  > and  pagans, 
wandering,  Lat.)  A wandering  beyond  a limit ; 
an  excursion  or  sally  from  the  usual  way,  course, 
or  limit;  a going  beyond  the  limits  of  strict  truth 
oi  probability ; excess  of  affection,  passion,  or  ap- 
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petite ; excess  in  expenditure  of  property ; the 
expending  of  money  without  necessity,  or  beyond 
what  is  reasonable  or  proper ; dissipation ; an  ex- 
cess or  wandering  from  prescribed  limits ; irregu- 
larity ; wildness. 

Extbayaoant,  eks-trav'a-gant,  a.  Wandering  be- 
yond limits ; excessive ; exceeding  due  bounds ; 
unreasonable ; irregular ; wild ; not  within  ordi-  i 
nary  limits  of  truth  or  probability,  or  other  usual  . 
bounds ; exceeding  necessity  or  propriety ; waste-  I 
ful;  prodigal;  profuse  in  expenses; — s.  one  who 
is  confined  to  no  general  rule. 

Extravagantly,  eka-travVgant-le,  ad.  In  an 
extravagant  manner;  wildly;  not  within  tho  limits 
of  truth  or  probability;  unreasonably;  excessively ; 
expensively  or  profusely  to  an  unjustifiable  degree. 

Extravagant* ESS,  eks-trav'u-gant-nea,  s.  Ex- 
cess; extravagance. 

Extra  vao  ants,  eks-trav'a-gants,  s.  In  Church 
History,  eertaiu  decretal  ejAstlea  or  constitutions 
of  the  popes,  which  were  published  after  the  Cle- 
mentines, and  oot  at  first  arranged  and  digested 
with  the  other  papal  constitutions;  they  were 
afterwards  inserted  in  tho  body  of  tho  Canon  Law. 

Extravaganza,  eks-trav-a-gan’za,  i.  (Italian.) 
In  Music,  a piece  of  music  remarkable  for  its  in- 
coherence and  wildness. 

Extravaoate,  eks-trav'a-gatc,  v.  a.  To  wander 
out  of  limits. — Obsolete. 

When  the  body  plunge*  Into  the  luxury  of  sense, 

the  mind  will  extravayate  through  all  the  regions  of  a 

vitiated  imagination.—  Waeburlon. 

Extra VAGATION,  eks-trnv-a-ga'shun,  t.  Excess ; I 
a wandering  beyond  limits. 

Extra Vasatk,  eks-trav'a-sate,  v.  a.  (extra,  and  vat, 
a vessel,  Lat ) To  let  out  of  the  proper  vessels,  os 
blood. 

Extravasation,  eks-trav-a-sa'shnn,  i.  ( extram - 
•ado,  from  ex  fa,  and  ms,  a vessel.  Lat.)  In  Pa- 
tliology,  the  escape  of  the  animal  fluids,  especially 
of  blood  or  serum,  from  their  natural  vessels,  snd 
their  consequent  infiltration  or  effusion  into  the 
meshes  of  the  adjoining  tissue. 

ExtraVenatk,  eks-tra-re'nate,  a.  (extra,  and  vena, 
a vein,  Lat.)  Let  out  of  the  veins. 

Extraversion,  eks-tra-ver'shun,  s.  ( extra,  and 
versio,  a turning,  Lat.)  The  act  of  throwing  out ; 
the  state  of  being  turned  or  thrown  out. — Seldom 
used. 

Extreat,  eks-trete',  i.  Extraction. — Obsolete. 

Or  drawn  forth  from  her  by  divine  txtreaL— Spenser. 

Extreme,  eka-treme',  a.  (extremm,  Lat.)  Outer- 
most ; utmost ; furthest ; at  the  utmost  point, 
edge,  or  border ; greatest ; most  violent ; last, 
beyond  which  there  is  none;  worst  or  best  that  can 
exist  or  be  supposed,  as  an  extreme  case ; most 
pressing; — s.  the  utmost  point  or  verge  of  a 
thing ; that  part  which  terminates  a body ; ex- 
tremity; utmost  point;  furthest  degree.  lo  Logic, 
the  extremes  of  a syllogism  are  the  predicate  and 
the  subject.  In  Music,  those  intervals  in  which 
the  diatonic  distances  are  increased  or  diminished 
by  a chromatic  semitone.  Extreme  and  mean 
rutin,  in  Mathematics,  a straight  line  is  said  to  be 
divided  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  when  the  whole  is 
to  the  greater  part  as  the  greater  pttt  is  to  the  less ; 
or  when  the  rectangle  obtained  by  the  whole  and 
the  smaller  segment  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
j|  greater  segment.  Extreme  unction,  one  of  the 


seven  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
founded  on  the  following  passage : — * If  any  be  | 
sick  among  you,  let  him  call  upon  the  elders  of  the  | 
church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.’ — James  v.  14. 

Extremeless,  eks-trome'les,  a.  Having  no  ex- 
tremes or  extremities ; infinite. 

Extremely,  eks-treme'le,  ad.  In  the  utmost 
degree;  to  the  utmost  point;  in  familiar  lan- 
guage, very  much ; greatly. 

Extremity,  eks-trem'e-te,  s.  ( extremitas , Lat.) 
The  utmost  point  or  side ; the  verge ; the  point 
or  border  that  terminates  a thing;  tho  utmost 
parts;  the  highest  or  furthest  degree;  extreme 
or  utmost  distress,  straits,  difficulties;  the  ut- 
most rigour  or  violence;  the  most  aggravated 
state.  ( 

Extricable,  cka'tro-ka-bl,  a.  That  can  bo  ex- 
tricated. 

Extricate,  eks'trc-kate,  v.  a.  (extrico,  Lat)  To 
disembarrass;  to  free  from  difficulties  or  per- 
plexities ; to  disentangle ; to  send  out ; to  cause 
to  be  omitted  or  evolved. 

Extrication,  eks-tre-ka'ahun,  s.  The  act  of  dis- 
entangling ; a freeing  from  perplexities  and  diffi- 
culties ; disentanglement ; the  act  of  sending  out 
or  evolving. 

Extrinsic,  eks-trin'sik,  > a.  ( extrinsecus , 

Extrinsical,  eka-trin'se-kal,  > Lat)  Exter- 
nal ; outward ; not  contained  in  or  belonging  to 
a body. 

Extrinsicallt,  eka-trin'se-kal-le,  ad.  From 
without ; externally. 

EXTRORSAL,  eks-trawr'sal,  a.  (extrorsitm,  towards 
the  outside,  Lat)  In  Botany,  being  turned  from 
the  axis. 

Extruct,  eks-trukt',  r.  a.  ( extructus,  Lat)  To 
build ; to  construct. — Obsolete. 

Extruction,  eks-truk'shun,  s,  A budding. — Ob- 
solete. 

Extrcctiv*,  eks-truk'tiv,  a.  Forming  into  a 
structure. 

Extractor,  cks-truk'tur,  s.  A builder;  a con- 
triver; a fabricator. 

Extrude,  eka-trood',  v.  a.  ( extmdo , Lat)  To 
thrust  out ; to  urge,  force,  or  press  oot ; to  expel ; 
to  drive  away ; to  drive  off. 

Extrusion,  eks-troo'zhun,  s.  The  act  or  thrust- 
ing or  throwing  out ; a driving  out;  expulsion. 

Exti  berance,  eks-tu'ber-anz,  > s.  ( extuberatio , 

Extubkiu.nct,  eks-tu'ber-an-se,)  Lat)  A pro- 
tuberance or  swelling  on  any  part  of  the  body; 
anything  swelling  out  by  an  unnatural  growth. 

Extumescence,  eka-tu-mes'sens,  s.  (extumescens, 
Lat)  A swelling. 

Exuberance,  egz-u'be-rans,  > s.  (exuberant, 

Exuberancy,  egx-ul*i-ran-se,  > Lat)  An 
abundance;  an  oversowing  quantity;  richness; 
superfluous  abundance;  luxuriance;  overgrowth; 
superfluous  shoots,  as  of  trees. 

Exuberant,  cgz-u'be-rant,  a.  Abundant;  plen- 
teous; rich;  over-abundant;  superfluous;  luxu- 
riant; pouring  forth  abundance;  producing  in 
plenty. 

Exuberantly,  ega-nTje-rant-le,  ad.  Abundantly; 
very  copiously ; in  great  plenty ; to  a superfluous 
degree. 

Ex  i berate,  egz-u'be-rate,  v.  n.  (exubero,  Lat) 
To  abound ; to  be  in  great  abundance. 

Exlccoub. — See  Exsuccoos. 
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Exude. — See  Exsndc. 

Exulcbrate,  egz-ul'se-rate,  v.  a.  ( exulcero , Lat.) 
To  cause  or  produce  an  ulcer ; to  afflict ; to  cor- 
rode ; to  enrage ; — r.  n.  to  become  ulcerous. 

Ex  ULCERATION,  egi-ul-se-ra'ahun,  «.  In  Surgery, 
the  act  or  process  of  ulceration,  whether  hap- 
pening spontaneously,  or  caused  by  some  irritat- 
ing or  caustic  application  ; a fretting ; exacerba- 
tion; corrosion. 

E xr IX ERATO KT,  egx-ul'ee-ra-tur-e,  a.  Haring  a 
tendency  to  form  uloem 

Exult,  egi-ult',  c.  n.  (exvlto,  Lat)  To  leap  for 
joy ; to  rejoice  in  triumph ; to  rejoice  exceedingly, 
at  success  or  victory ; to  be  glad  above  measure ; 
to  triumph. 

ExuLTANCB,  egz-ul'tans,  ) «.  Exultation.— Ob- 
Exultahoy,  egx-ul'tan-se,)  solete. 

Exultant,  egi-ul'tant,  a.  Rejoicing  triumphantly. 
Exultation,  egx-ul-ta'shun,  t.  The  act  of  exult- 
ing ; lively  joy  at  success  or  victory,  or  at  any 
advantage  gained ; great  gladness;  rapturous  de- 
light ; triumph. 

Exumbilication,  eks-um-bil-e-ka#shun,  *.  A 
starting  out  of  the  navel ; umbilical  hernia. — Not 
used. 

Exundatb,  egi-un'date,  v.  n.  («r undo,  Lat.)  To 
overflow. — Obsolete. 

Exuitdation,  eks-un-da'ahun,  *.  ( exundatio , Lat) 
An  overflowing;  abundance. — Obsolete. 

It  U more  worthy  the  Deity  to  attribute  the  creation 
or  the  world  to  the  mmdaron  and  overflowing  of  his 
tra ascendant  and  infinite  goodness.— Ray. 

Ex  UNGULATE,  egz-ung'gu-late,  e.  a.  (or,  and  tm- 
ffulay  a nail,  Lat)  To  pare  nails;  to  pare  off 
superfluous  parts. 

ExurESABLB,  eks-u'per-a-bl,  a.  (exttpero,  I over- 
come, Lat.)  That  may  be  overcome  or  sur- 
passed. 

Exuberance, eks-u’pcr-ana,  *.  (old  French.)  Over- 
balance ; more  than  sufficiency. 

Exuberant,  eks-u'per-ant,  a.  Overcoming. 
Exuberate,  ek»-urper-ate,  v.  a.  To  excel;  to 
surmount. — Obsolete. 

Exubkration,  eka-n-per-a'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
excelling  or  of  surmounting. 

Exuroent,  eks-urjent,  a.  (exurgens,  Lat)  Aris- 
ing; commencing. — Obsolete. 

Taking  order  for  government,  determining  txurpcnl 
controversies  in  a synod.— Dr.  faeow. 

Exuscitate. — See  Exsusicate. 

ExufiT,  egz-ust',  r.  a.  To  bum. — Obsolete. 
Exustion,  egz-us'tshun,  s.  The  act  or  operation 
of  burning  up. 

Exutobt,  eks  u-to-re,  *.  (aesrtoine,  Fr.)  An  arti- 
ficial ulceration  of  the  skin,  kept  up  by  mechanical 
or  irritating  agents,  as  issue-peas,  &c.,  in  order  to 
bring  some  morbid  action  to  the  surface  which  is 
seated  in  s more  important  structure  or  organ. 
Exuviabilitt,  egz-u-ve-a-bil'e-te,  i.  The  power 
which  certain  animals  possess  of  changing  the 
integuments  without  altering  their  form. 
Exuviae,  eks-u've-e,  s.  pL  (Latin.)  The  cast  skin 
of  animals;  shells;  any  parts  of  animals  which 
are  shed  or  cast  off.  In  Geology,  the  spoils  or 
remains  of  animals  found  in  the  earth,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  deposited  there  at  the  deluge. 
In  Botany,  whatever  is  cast  off  from  plants,  as 
bark,  &c. 

Etas,  i'ms,  #.  (ntaii,  silly;  a simpleton,  Fr.)  A young 
hawk  just  taken  from  the  nest,  not  able  to  prey 

for  itself; — a.  unfledged. — Obsolete  as  an  adjec- 
tive. 

Ere  flitting  time  could  wag  his  rjni  wings.— 

Spenser. 

Etas-Mubket,  i'aa-musTrit,  a.  A yonng  nnfledged 
male  hawk,  or  sparrow-hawk — called,  b Italian, 
muschetto. 

Here  comes  little  Robin— How  now,  my 

what  news  with  you  ! -Skaks. 

Eve,  i,  t.  (cog,  eah,  Sax.)  Oculus,  L&t.  The  organ  | 
of  vision.  The  eye-ball,  in  general,  consists  of,  ; 
according  to  the  definitions  given  by  Hoblyn — 

I.  An  anterior  transparent  portion,  the  Cornea,  \ 
which  ia  a small  segment  of  a small  sphere— II.  i 

A posterior,  and  lateral,  and  opaque  portion,  which  ‘ 
consists  of  a larger  segment  of  a larger  sphere,  1 
and  ia  constituted  by  the  Conjunctiva,  or  Adnata, 
or  external  mucous  membrane;  the  Sclerotica,  j 
or  second  fibrous  membrane,  of  great  firmness, 
which  gives  form  and  support  to  the  eye-ball ; 
the  Choroid,  or  membrane  situated  on  the  surface  : 
of  the  sclerotica — its  inner  lamina  is  called  Tunica 
Ruytchiana ; the  Retina,  or  the  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  lining  the  choroid;  the  Membrane 
papillaris,  a vascular  membrane  which  separates  1 
the  two  chambers  of  the  eye  from  each  other,  b 
the  foetus — it  is  afterwards  absorbed,  and  disap- 
pears in  the  seventh  month.  The  Eye  is  further 
constituted  by  an  anterior  Chamber,  or  the  space 
immediately  adjoining  the  Cornea;  a posterior  ! 
Chamber,  or  spaoe  immediately  jobing  the  Crys- 
taline  lens — these  contain  the  Aqueous  humour, 
situated  between  the  Cornea  and  Crystaline  lent 
— and  are  divided  by  the  Iris,  or  Rainbow,  placed 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye ; next  ia  the  Cry*-  ! 
taline  lens  itself,  between  the  aqueous  and  the 
vitreous  humours ; the  Y'itreous  humour,  which  is  j 
b a membrane  termed  the  Hyaloid.  The  remain-  , 
bg  parts  are  the  Meibomian  glands,  or  ciliary 
follicles,  situated  between  the  tarsal  cartilages  and  , 
the  tunica  conjunctiva;  the  Caruncula  lacrymaUs, 
or  membranous  elevation  at  the  angle  of  the  eye ; | 

the  Pigmenlvhn  nigrum,  covering  the  outer  and 
inner  surface  of  the  choroid  membrane — it  has 
been  called  Membrane  versicolor;  the  Ligamen- 
tum  eiliare,  which  unites  the  choroid  to  the  scle- 
rotica—its  inner  folds  are  called  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses ; the  Foramen  centrals  of  Soemmering,  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  retina,  and  exactly  b the 
axis  of  vision  ; the  Petition  canal,  formed  by  the 
separation  of  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  crystaline  i 
lens  from  the  posterior.  The  external  parts  of  1 
the  eye  are  the  Eyebrow,  (Supercilia,)  the  pro- 
jections above  the  eyes,  covered  with  short  stiff 
hairs;  the  Eyelids,  (Palpebrse,)  the  moveable  veils 
which  cover  the  anterior  part  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye;  the  Eyelashes,  (Cili*,)  the  hairs  arranged 
b double  or  triple  rows  on  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids.— Sight ; view ; ocular  knowledge ; look ; 
countenance ; front ; face ; direct  opposition,  as, 
to  sail  b the  wbd’s  eye;  aspect;  regard;  re- 
spect ; notice ; observation  ; vigilance  ; watch  ; | 

view  of  the  mind ; opinion  formed  by  observation 
or  contemplation  ; something  resembling  the  eye 
in  form ; a small  hole  or  aperture;  a perforation; 
a small  catch  for  a hook,  as,  we  say  ‘ hooks  and 
eyes;*  a small  shade  of  colour ;— (seldom  used  b 
the  last  sense ;) 

The  ground  indeed  la  tawny, 

With  an  eye  of  green  in X—Skakt* 
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ETEBEAM—  ETELIAD. 

EYE-SERVANT— EZRA. 

the  power  of  perception ; oversight ; inspection ; 
a broodt  as,  an  eye  of  pheasants ; to  set  the  eyes 
on,  to  see ; to  have  a sight  of ; to  find  favour  in 
the  eyes,  to  bo  graciously  received  and  treated. 
Eyes  of  a ship , a name  frequently  given  to  those 
parts  which  Uo  near  the  hawse  holes,  particularly 
in  the  lower  apartments  within  the  vessel.  Eye 
I of  a biodc  strap , that  part  by  which  it  is  fastened, 

or  suspended,  to  any  particular  place  upon  the 
sails,  masts,  or  rigging.  Eye  of  a stay , that  part 
J of  a stay  which  is  formed  into  a sort  of  collar  to 

go  round  a mast  head.  Eye  of  a shroud,  the 
upper  part  which  is  shaped  like  a collar  to  go  over 
the  mast  heads.  Eye-bolt,  a long  bar  of  iron, 
or  bolt,  with  an  eye  in  one  end  of  it,  so  con- 
| st  rue  ted  as  to  be  driven  into  the  decks  or  sides 

j of  a ship,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  ropes  or 

] hooking  tackles  to.  In  Architecture,  eye  is 

a general  term,  signifying  the  centre  of  a part ; 
the  eye  of  a pediment  is  a circular  window  in  its 
centre;  ike  eye  of  a dome,  the  horizontal  aperture 
, on  its  summit,  usually  covered  with  a lantern ; 

1 the  eye  of  a volute,  the  circle  at  the  centre,  from 

; the  circumference  of  which  the  spiral  line  com- 

mences. Among  Gardeners  and  Agriculturists,  a 
• term  applied  to  the  leaf-bnd,  from  which  another 

individual  plant  may  be  propagated; — v.  a.  to  fix 
the  eye  on ; to  look  on ; to  view ; to  observe, 
particularly  to  observe  or  watch  narrowly,  or 
1 with  fixed  attention; — v.  n.  to  appear;  to  show; 

to  have  an  appearance. — Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  do  not  eyt  well 
^ to  jou.—Skak*. 

Etkbeam,  i'beem,  i.  A glance  of  the  eye. 

, Eyebright,  i'brite,  s.  The  common  nomo  of  the 
plant  Euphrasia  officinalis:  Order,  Scrophula- 
\ riacea:. 

Eyebbightsnino,  i'bri-ten-ing,  s.  A clearing  of 
the  right. 

Eyed,  ide,  a.  Having  eyes ; used  in  composition. 
FU  not  be  made  a soft  and  dull-eyed  fool.— Shots. 

Eyedrop,  i'drop,  s.  A tear. 

Eyeglass,  i'glas,  s.  A glass  to  assist  the  right ; 
spectacles.  In  telescopes,  the  glsss  next  the  eye ; 
and  where  there  are  several,  all  except  the  object- 
glass  are  called  eyeglasses. 

' Eyeless,  ilea,  a.  Wanting  eyes;  destitute  of 
| right. 

Eyelet,  ilet,  «.  ( ctiUet,  Fr.)  A small  bole  or  per- 
j foration,  to  receive  a lace,  or  small  rope,  or  cord. 

, Eyellad,  ile-ad,  *.  (wt/Zade,  Fr.)  A glance  of  the 
: eye. — Seldom  used. 

Eye-sebvant,  iW-vant,  s.  A servant  who  at- 
tends to  Ins  duty  only  when  watched,  or  under 
the  eye  of  his  master  or  employer ; an  unfaithful 
servant. 

Eye-service,  i'eer-vis,  s.  Service  performed  only 
under  the  inspection  or  the  eye  of  an  employer.  1 

Eyeshot,  i'shot,  s.  Sight;  view;  glance  of  the 
eye. 

Eyesore,  i'sore,  #.  Something  offensive  to  the  eye 
or  right. 

Eyeaflice,  i'splise,  s.  In  Nautical  language,  a ! 
sort  of  eye  or  circle  at  the  end  of  a rope. 

Etes POTTED,  i'spot-ted,  a.  Marked  with  spot* 
like  eyes. 

Eyestone,  i'stone,  s.  A small  calcareous  stone, 
used  for  taking  substances  from  between  the  lid  : 
and  ball  of  the  eye. 

Eyetooth,  i'tooM,  s.  A tooth  under  the  eye ; a ! 
pointed  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw,  next  to  the  grind- 
ers, called  also  a canine  tooth ; a fang. 

Eye-witness,  i'wit-nes,  s.  An  ocular  evidence ; 
one  who  gives  testimony  to  facts  seen  with  hie 
own  eres. 

Eyot,  rot,  s.  A little  isle. 

Eyre,  ayr,  a (old  French.)  A journey  or  drenit. 
The  justice#  in  eyre  were  itinerant  judges,  who 
rode  the  circuit  to  hold  courts  in  the  different 
counties ; a court  of  itinerant  justices. 

Eyby,  or  Eybie,  a're,  t.  The  place  where  birds 
of  prey  construct  their  nests  and  hatch,  written 
also  Aerie — which  see. 

Eysenjiardtia,  ay-zen-bd/te-a,  s.  (in  honour  of 
Dr.  Eysenhardt,  of  Konigsberg.)  A genus  ef 
Leguminous  plants : Suborder,  Papilionace®. 

EystatHES,  ays-ta-tAeze',  1.  (eystathes,  stable,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  hardness  and  durability  of  the 
wood.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  a tall 
hard-wooded  tree,  with  ample  leaves  and  small 
white  flowers.  At  Cochin-China  the  wood  is 
used  for  building  purposes. 

Ezekiel,  ez-e'ke-al,  s.  (Hebrew,  God  is  my 
strength.)  The  name  of  a Hebrew  prophet,  and 
of  the  book  written  by  him  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Ezra,  ez'ra,  s.  (Hebrew,  a helper.)  The  name  of 
a Hebrew  priest,  and  author  of  the  book  called  by 
his  name  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  book  of 
Ezra,  with  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  Neho- 
miah,  Esther,  and  Malachi,  are  supposed  by  Dr. 
Frideaux  to  have  been  added  to  the  sacred  canon 
by  the  high-priest,  Simon  the  Just,  in  the  year 
b»c.  150. 

! 

• 

F. 

F,  the  sixth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is  a labial 
articulation,  formed  by  placing  the  upper  teeth  on 
| the  under  lip,  and  accompanied  with  an  emission 

of  breath.  Its  kindred  letter  is  v,  which  is  chiefly 
' distinguished  from  / by  being  more  vocal,  or  ac- 

companied with  more  sound,  as  may  be  perceived 
i by  pronouncing  ef,  ev.  F,  in  English,  has  ono 

uniform  sound,  as  in  father,  after.  The  Latins 
| received  the  letter  from  the  iEolians  in  Greece, 

1 

who  wrote  it  in  the  form  of  a double  F,  j,  from 
which  it  has,  most  absurdly,  been  termed  digamma. 
It  corresponds  in  power  to  the  Greek  phi,  and  its 
proper  name  i & ef.  As  a Latin  numeral  it  signi- 
fies 40,  and  with  a dash  over  the  top,  T,  forty 
thousand.  In  the  Civil  Law,  two  of  these  letters 
together,  ff,  signify  the  pandects.  In  Medical 
prescriptions,  F stands  for  fiat,  let  it  be  made ; 
F.S.A.,  fiat  secundum  artem  F.  stands  also  for 
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FABA— FABRIC. 


Fabricate — Face. 


Fellow ; F R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Ff 
or  Fa,  in  Music,  i*  the  fourth  note  rising  in  this 
order  in  the  gamut,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa. 

Fa li a,  fa'ba,  i.  (phago , I cat,  Gr.)  Tho  common 
esculent  Bean,  a genus  of  Leguminous  plants, 
consisting  of  annual  erect  herbs  with  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves,  and  with  or  without  a simple  ten- 
dril. Of  the  common  bean,  F.  vulgarity  there 
are  many  varieties.  The  genus  is  the  type  of  the 
order  Fabacea:,  the  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
Leguminosie  of  other  botanists. 

Fabackjb,  fa-ba'se-e,  a.  (faba,  one  of  the  genera.) 
The  name  given  by  lindley  to  the  Leguminosa?  of 
other  botanists.  A natural  order  of  herbaceous 
plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  extremely  variable  in 
character  and  appearance,  with  alternate  and 
usually  compound  leaves,  having  a tumid  petiole 
at  the  base,  and  two  stipules  at  the  base  of  the 

Cle ; the  pedicels  usually  articulated,  with  two 
;eta  under  the  flowers.  Tl»e  flowers  have  a 
five-parted  or  five-cleft  calyx ; five  petals,  papi- 
lionaceous, (butterfly-shaped,)  or  regularly  spread- 
ing ; ten  stamens ; ovary  simple,  one-celled,  and 
one  or  mony-seeded ; style  simple,  and  proceeding 
from  the  upper  margin.  The  fruit  a legume, 
with  the  seeds  attached  to  the  upper  suture ; 
embryo  destitute  of  albumen. 

Fabaceous,  fa-ba'shua,  a.  Having  the  nature  of 
a bean ; like  a bean. 

Fabago,  fa-ba'go,  ».  (faba,  a bean,  in  consequence 
of  the  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  bean.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Zygophyllacea:. 

Fabian,  fa'be-an,  a.  Delaying;  dilatory;  avoid- 
ing battle,  iu  imitation  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  a 
Roman  general,  who  conducted  military  operations 
against  Hannibal,  by  declining  to  risk  a battle  h 
the  open  field,  but  harassing  the  enemy  by 
marches,  countermarches,  and  ambuscades. 
Fabian  a,  fa-be-a'na,  i.  (in  honour  of  Francisco 
Fabiano  of  Valentia,  in  Spain.)  A genus  of  South 
American  shrubs:  Order,  Solanacese. 

Fable,  fa'bl,  a.  (French,  fibula,  Lat.)  A feigned 
story  or  tale,  intended  to  instruct  or  amuse ; a 
fictitious  narration,  intended  to  enforce  some  use- 
ful truth  or  precept ; fiction  in  general ; an  idle 
story;  vicious  or  vulgar  fictions;  the  plot  or  con- 
nected series  of  events  in  an  epic  or  dramatic 
poem ; falsehood,  a softer  term  for  a lie ; — v.  n. 
to  feign ; to  write  fiction  ; to  tell  falsehoods ; — 
r.  o.  to  feign  ; to  invent ; to  devise  and  speak  of 
as  true  or  real. 

Fabled,  fa'bld,  a.  Celebrated  in  fables. 

Fabler,  fa 'blur,  r.  A writer  of  fables  or  fictions} 
a dealer  in  feigned  stories. 

Fabliaux,  fab-lo-o,  a.  In  French  Literature,  the 
name  given  to  the  metrical  tales  of  Trovercs,  or 
early  poets  of  the  north  of  France,  chiefly  com- 
posed in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Fabling,  fa'bling,  t.  The  act  of  making  fables. 
Faboidea,  fa-boy'de-a,  a.  (Jaba,  a bean,  Lat.  and 
eidot,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Mr. 
Bowerbank,  of  London,  to  certain  seed-vessels 
found  in  the  Lin  day  clay  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppcy. 
Fabrarux  Aqua,  fab-ra'rum,  ak'wa,  a.  (fulxr,  a 
smith,  and  aqua,  water,  Lat)  In  Pharmacy, 
Forge-water,  a chalybeate  formed  by  quenching  red- 
hot  iron  in  water. 

Fabric,  fab'rik,  or  fa'brik,  a.  (fabrica,  Lat)  The 
structure  of  anything;  the  manner  by  which  tho 
parts  of  a thing  are  united  by  art  and  labour; 
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workmanship;  texture;  the  frame  or  structure  of 
a building;  construction;  the  building  itself;  an 
edifice  ; a house  ; a temple  ; a church  ; a bridge, 
&c. ; any  system  composed  of  connected  parts ; 
cloth  manufactured.  In  Law,  lands  given  to- 
wards the  rebuilding  or  repairing  of  cathedrals, 
churches,  &c. ; — r.  a.  to  frame;  to  buiW;  to 
construct. — Seldom  used  ns  a verb. 

Show  what  laws  of  Mfo 
The  cheese  inhabitant*  ol*erve,  and  how 
Fabric  their  mansions.— 1'hdip*. 

Fabricate,  fab're-kate,  r.  a.  (fabrica,  I frame, 
Lat.)  To  frame;  to  build;  to  construct;  to 
form  a whole  by  connecting  its  parts ; to  form  by 
art  and  labour ; to  manufacture ; to  invent  and 
form ; to  forge ; to  devise  fulsely ; to  coin. 

Fabrication,  fab-re-ka'shun,  $.  The  act  of 
framing  or  constructing ; construction ; the  act 
of  manufacturing ; the  act  of  devising  falsely ; 
forgery ; that  which  is  fabricated ; a falsehood. 

Fabricator,  fab're-kay-tur,  s.  One  who  con- 
structs or  makes. 

Fabricia  fa-brisbVa,  i.  (in  honour  of  J.  C.  Fabri- 
dus,  the  celebrated  Danish  entomologist.)  A 
genus  of  Australian  shrubs  with  alternate  dotted 
leaves  and  axillary  white  flowers:  Order,  Myr- 
taoNB. 

Fabrile,  fab'ril,  a.  (fobriUt,  Lat)  Pertaining  to 
handicrafts. — Obsolete. 

Fabulist,  fab'u-lkt,  t.  The  inveutor  or  writer  of 
fables. 

Fabulize,  fab'n-fixe,  r.  a.  To  invent,  compose, 
or  relate  fables. 

Fabulosity,  fab-o-los'e-te,  t.  Fabulousness;  ful- 
ness of  fables. — Seldom  used. 

Fabulous,  fab'u-lua,  a.  Feigned,  as  a story ; de- 
vised; fictitious;  related  in  fable;  described  or 
celebrated  in  fables ; invented ; not  real. 

Fabulously,  fab'u-lus-le,  ad.  In  fable  or  fiction , 
in  a fabulous  manner. 

Fabulousness,  fab'u-his-nes,  a.  The  qoality  of 
being  fabulous. 

Faburdkn,  fab'ur-den,  a.  (fa,  and  burden.)  la 
Music,  simple  counterpart. 

Facade,  fa-sad',  i.  (French.)  Front ; front  view 
or  elevation  of  an  edifice. 

Face,  fase,  r.  (French.)  The  visage;  coun- 
tenance; cast  of  the  features;  look;  air  of  the 
face ; the  surface  of  anything ; a part  of  the  sur- 
face of  a thing,  or  the  plain  surface  of  a solid ; the 
front  of  a thing ; the  fore  part ; the  flat  surface 
that  presents  itself  first  to  view ; visible  state ; 
appearance ; state  of  confrontation ; confidence ; 
boldness;  impudence;  a bold  front;  presence; 
sight ; as  in  the  phrases,  before  the  face,  m the 
face,  to  the  face,  from  the  face ; the  person.  In 
Scripture,  face  is  used  for  anger  or  favour;  to  tet 
the  face  against,  to  oppose ; distortion  of  the  fate, 
as  in  the  phrase,  to  male  faces,  or  to  male  ury 
facet ; face  to  face,  w hen  both  parties  are  present ; 
nakedly ; without  the  interposition  of  other  bodies. 
In  Zoology  and  Anatomy,  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  head  of  a xnamiferous  animal ; the  face  of 
birds,  comprehends  the  opthalmic  regions,  cheek, 
temples,  forehead,  and  vertex.  The  face  of  insects 
is  the  parts  between  the  proboscis  and  prothorax. 
In  common  language,  any  anterior  surface,  as  the 
face  of  a bouse.  In  Mechanics,  the  current  part 
of  a cogged  wheel  which  gives  an  impulse  to  an- 
other whecL  Face  of  a stone,  the  surface  intended 
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FACECLOTH— FACIAL. 


for  the  front  of  the  work.  Face  guard,  a mask 
to  defend  the  face  from  accident  in  various  chemical 
ond  manufacturing  processes,  usually  made  to  fit 
the  face,  and  formed  of  wire  gauze.  Face  mould, 

• a term  among  workmen  for  the  plonk  or  board, 

| out  of  which  ornamental  railings  for  stairs,  &c. 

' arc  to  be  cut.  In  Astrology,  the  third  part  of  a 
sign,  each  side  being  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
faces,  each  face  consisting  of  ten  degrees ; — v.  a. 
to  meet  in  front ; to  oppose  with  firmness ; to 
resist,  or  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  or 
opposing;  to  stand  opposite  to;  to  stand  with 
|j  the  face  or  front  towards ; to  cover  with  additional 
\ superficies ; to  cover  in  front ; to  fact  down,  to 
oppose  boldly  or  impudently ; — v.  n.  to  carry  a 
false  appearance ; to  play  the  hypocrite  ; to  turn 
the  face.  In  Fortification,  the  face  of  a bastion  is 
formed  of  the  two  sides  reaching  from  the  flanks 
of  the  salient  angle,  which  is  the  most  advanced 
part  towards  the  field.  Face  prolonged,  or  tx- 
| tended,  is  that  part  of  the  line  of  defence  which  is 
between  the  angle  of  the  shoulder  and  the  curtain. 
Face  of  a place,  the  front,  comprehended  between 
j I the  flanked  angles  of  the  two  neighboaring  bas- 
tions, composed  of  a curtain,  two  flanks,  and  two 
faces.  In  Gunnery,  the  face  of  a gun,  the  super- 
| ficies  of  the  metal  at  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle, 
j In  Military  tactics,  the  side  of  a battalion  when 
formed  into  a square. 

Facecloth,  faseldolA,  t.  A cloth  laid  over  the 
face  of  a corpse. 

Faceless,  fassles,  a.  Without  a face. 

Facbpainteb,  fuse' pane- tur,  s.  A painter  of  por- 
traits ; one  who  draws  the  likeness  of  the  face. 

Facepaintino,  fase'pane-ting,  s.  The  act  or  art 
of  painting  portraits. 

Facet,  fas'et,  s.  (facette,  *Fr.)  A small  face  or 
! surface.  In  Anatomy,  a small  circumscribed  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  a bone,  as  the  articular  sur- 
face. In  Zoology,  the  compound  eyes  of  insects, 
[ composed  of  an  innumerable  assemblage  of  eyelets 
, or  lenses — are  called  facet-eyes,  and  each  eyelet  a 
facet  In  Mineralogy,  the  minute  faces  of  crys- 
tals are  likewise  called  facets.  In  Architecture, 
th v facets  of  a column  are  the  flat  projections  be- 
tween the  fiutings.  In  Glassmaking,  facets  are 
the  irons  thrust  into  the  mouths  of  bottles,  in  order 
to  convey  them  to  the  annealing  tower. 

FaCKTK,  fa-sete',  a.  ( facetus , Lat.)  Gay ; cheerful. 
— Obsolete. 

Facetious,  fa-se'shus,  a.  (Jacetieux , Fr.)  Merry ; 
sportive;  jocular;  sprightly  with  wit  and  good 
humour ; witty ; full  of  pleasantry  ; playful ; ex- 
citing laughter. 

Facetiously,  fu-se'shua-le,  ad.  Merrily;  gaily; 
wittily;  pleasantly. 

Facetiousness,  fn-se'shus-nes,  s.  Sportive  hu- 
mour; pleasantry;  the  quality  of  exciting  laughter 
or  good  humour. 

Facetly,  fa-eete'le,  ad.  Wittily;  merrily. — Ob- 
solete. 

The  eyes,  are  the  chief  seat*  of  love,  n*  Janie*  Serna- 

tiu*  hath  faatlf  expressed  in  an  elegant  ode.  — Durlon. 

Facetness,  fs-sete'nes,  s.  Wit;  pleasant  repre- 
sentation.— Obsolete. 

i Facial,  fa'shal,  a.  (facies,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to  the 
, face.  Facial  angle,  in  Phrenology,  an  angle  formed 
by  two  ideal  lines,  one  of  which  passes  through  the 
Metes  auditorium,  or  opening  of  the  car,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  alrcolar  pro- 
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cess  of  the  upper  jaw,  w hile  the  other,  called  the 
facial  line,  passing  upwards,  touches  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  forehead.  Facial  or  external 
maxillary  artery,  in  Anatomy,  a branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  which  passes  over  the  lower  jaw,  by 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  masetcr  muscle,  and  dis- 
tributes its  ramifications  to  the  face  and  palate.  The  . 
facial  vein  passes  across  the  face  obliquely,  and  1 
receiving  branches  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
artery,  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The 
facial  nerve  rises  from  the  lower  and  lateral  parts 
of  the  pons  varolii,  and  quitting  the  cranium  by  the 
internal  auditory  foramen,  enters  the  aqua*ductus 
fallopii,  and  after  supplying  tho  muscles  to  tho 
internal  ear,  Sut,  is  distributed  in  three  principal 
divisions  of  the  face,  termed  tho  facial  muscles. 
The  bones  of  the  face,  thirteen  in  number,  exclusive 
of  the  teeth,  are  termed  facial  bones. 

Faciculite,  fa-sik'u-lite,  #.  ( faciculus , Lat.  and 
lithos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A fibrous  variety  of  the 
mineral  Hornblende,  having  the  fibres  arranged  in 
fasciculated  aggregations. 

Facies,  fa'shc-is,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Zoology,  the 
general  aspect  or  external  appearance  of  an  animal 
as  it  appears  on  a casual  or  first  view.  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  anterior  part  of  the  skull  forming  cavi- 
ties of  the  orbits,  nose,  and  mouth.  Fade*  hip* 
pocratico,  the  peculiar  appearance  or  expression 
of  countenance  which  indicates  tho  approach  of 
death,  so  termed  from  its  having  been  particularly 
described  by  Hippocrates. 

Facile,  fas'sil,  a.  (French.)  Easy  to  be  done  or 
performed;  easy;  not  difficult;  pcrformablc  or  at- 
tainable with  little  labour ; easy  to  be  surmounted 
or  removed ; easily  conquerable ; easy  of  access  or 
converse;  mild;  courteous;  not  haughty,  austere, 
or  distant;  pliant;  flexible;  easily  persuaded  to 
good  or  bad;  yielding;  ductile  to  a fault. 

Facilely,  fas'sil-lc,  ad.  Easily. — Obsolete. 

Facilitate,  fa-sil'e-tate,  e.  a.  ( faciliter , Fr.)  To 
make  easy  or  less  difficult ; to  free  from  difficulty 
or  impediment,  or  to  diminish  it;  to  lessen  the 
labour  of. 

Facilitation,  fa-ril-e-ta'shun,  s.  Theactofmak-  1 
ing  easy. 

Facility,  fa-sil'c-te,  i.  ( facilite , Fr.facQitas,  I -at.) 
Easiness  to  be  performed ; freedom  from  difficulty;  \ 
ease ; ease  of  performance ; readiness  proceeding  ! 
from  skill  or  use;  dexterity;  pliancy;  ductility;  f 
easiness  to  be  persuaded  ; readiness  of  compliance, 
usually  in  a bad  sense  ; easiness  of  access ; com- 
plaisance ; condescension  ; affability.  Facilities, 
s.  pL  the  means  by  which  the  performance  of  any- 
thing is  rendered  easy. 

Facilnebs,  fas'sil-nco,  s.  Easiness  to  be  persuaded. 

Facikbrioub. — See  Facinorons. 

Facing,  fa'sing,  s.  A covering  in  front  for  ornament 
or  defence.  In  Military  affairs,  the  different 
movements  of  the  men  to  the  right,  left,  &c. ; also,  J 
the  name  given  to  the  lappets,  cuds,  and  collars 
of  a regimental  uniform,  which  are  generally  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  body  in  the  coat.  In 
Architecture,  that  part  of  the  work  in  a building 
seen  by  the  spectator ; more  particularly  that  bet- 
ter sort  of  material  used  to  mask  an  inferior.  In 
Hydraulic  or  other  cuttings,  a thin  layer  of  earth 
or  soil  on  the  sloping  sides  of  railways,  catutla, 
ramparts,  &c.  In  Carpentry,  the  wooden  covering 
of  the  sides  of  windows,  doors,  &c.  in  the  inside  of 
rooms.  In  Plaster-work,  the  last  layer  of  tine 
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stucco  or  plaster  on  walls ; in  general,  any  super- 
ficial layer  or  coating  of  better  material  laid  over 
anything  to  improve  Its  appearance. 

Facinokous,  fa-sin'o-rus,  a.  (f acinus , Lat.) 
Atrociously  wicked. — Obsolete. 

And  he  U of  a most  facinorous  spirit,  that  will  not  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  the  very  hand  of  heaven. — Skaks. 

Facinorousness,  fa-sin'o-rus-ncs,  t.  Extreme 
wickedness. 

Fac  Simile,  fak  sira'e-le,  #.  (facto , I make,  and 
rimilU,  like,  Lat.)  An  exact  copy  or  likeness,  as 
of  a hand-writing. 

Fact,  fakt,  a.  (fachtm,  Lat.)  Anything  done,  or 
that  cornea  to  pass;  an  act;  a deed;  an  effect 
produced  or  achieved;  an  event;  reality;  truth. 

Faction,  fak 'shun,  a.  (French.)  A party  in  politi- 
cal society,  combined  or  acting  in  uuion,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prince,  government,  or  state ; tumult; 
discord;  dissension. 

Factionart,  fak'shun-ar-e, «.  A party  man ; one 
of  a faction. — Obsolete. 

IV jr thee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  ia  Menenlua,  al- 
ways foetionary  of  the  party  of  your  general.— Shales. 

Faction  f.r,  fak'shun-ur,  a.  One  of  a faction. — 
Obsolete. 

Faction!  st,  fak'shun-ist,  a.  One  who  promotes 
faction. 

Factious,  fak'shus,  a.  (faction r,  Yr.factiosus,lj,U') 
Given  to  faction;  addicted  to  form  parties  and 
raise  dissensions,  in  opposition  to  government; 
turbulent ; prone  to  clamour  against  public  mea- 
sures or  men ; pertaining  to  faction ; proceeding 
from  faction. 

Factiouslt,  fak'shus-le,  ad.  In  a factious  man- 
ner ; by  means  of  faction ; in  a turbulent  or  dis- 
orderly manner. 

Factiousness,  fak'shus-nes,  a.  Inclination  to  form 
parties  in  opposition  to  the  government,  or  to  the 
public  interest ; disposition  to  clamour  and  raise 
opposition  ; clamourousncss  for  a party. 

Factitious,  fak-tish'ua,  a.  (factitius,  Lot.)  Made 
by  art,  in  distinction  from  what  is  produced  by 
nature;  artificial.  Factitious  cinnabar,  a rod- 
coloured  bisulphurate  of  mercury,  formed  by  fus- 
ing sulphur  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of 
mercury,  and  subliming  it  in  close  vessels. 

F active,  fak'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  to  make. — 
Obsolete. 

You  are,  Creator-likc,  f active,  not  destructive.— Bacon, 

Factor,  fak'tur,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Commerce,  an 
agent  employed  by  merchants  residing  in  other 
places,  to  buy  and  sell,  and  to  negotiate  bills  of 
exchange,  or  to  transact  other  business  on  their 
account ; an  agent ; a substitute.  In  Arithmetic, 
the  multiplicand  and  the  multiplier,  or  those 
numbers  by  the  multiplication  of  which  another 
is  produced : 4 and  6 are  the  factors  of  24 ; 
and  a and  y,  in  Algebra,  are  the  factors  of  ay. 
Factor  interim,  in  the  law  of  bankruptcy  in 
Scotland,  is  tbo  person  who  has  chargo  of  tho 
bankrupt  estate  till  a trustee  be  chosen.  He  is 
elected  by  a nnyority  of  qualified  creditors,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  a day  specified  in  the  writ  award- 
ing the  sequestration,  not  less  than  eight  or  more 
than  fourteen  days  from  the  date  thereof.  The 
sheriff  decides  as  to  the  election  in  case  of  dispute. 
Where  an  interim  factor  is  not  duly  elected,  his 
duties  devolve  on  the  sheriff-clerk.  At  the  meeting 
to  elect  a trustee,  he  presents  his  accounts  and 
vouchers,  and  remuneration  may  be  awarded.  If 
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he  be  dissatisfied  with  the  sum,  he  may  appeal  to 
the  sheriff.  I 

Factorage,  fak'tur-y,  s.  The  allowance  given 
to  a factor  by  his  employer,  as  a compensation  ‘ 
for  his  services ; termed  also  a commission. 

Factorial,  fak-to’re-al,  s.  In  Algebra,  a name 
proposed  by  Arbogast  for  the  different  cases  of  the 
expression  x"l<*. — For  an  account  of  which  see  Sup. 
Pen.  Cyc. ; — a.  pertaining  to  a factory;  consisting 
in  a factory. 

Factorsuip,  fak'tar-ahip,  t.  A factory  ; the  busi- 
ness of  a factor. 

Factory,  fak'tur-e,  i.  An  establishment  for  con-  j 
ducting  trade  in  foreign  or  colonial  parts,  as  the 
English  factory  at  Canton,  York  factory  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  America,  acc.  In  the  act 
of  1833, 3 and  4 Wm.  IV.  c.  103,  the  term  factory 
is  taken  to  mean  ‘all  buildings  and  premises  situated 
within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  wherein  or  within  the  close  or  'j 
curtilage  of  which  steam,  water,  or  any  other  me-  I 
chanical  power  shall  be  used  to  move  or  work  any 
machinery  employed  in  preparing,  manufacturing, 
or  finiahing,  or  in  any  process  incident  to  the 
manufacture  of  cottoo,  wool,  hair,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  j 
jute,  or  tow,  either  separate  or  mixed  together, 
or  mixed  with  any  other  material,  or  any  fabric 
made  thereof.’ 

Factotum,  fak-to'tum,  s.  (Latin.)  A servant 
employed  to  do  all  kinds  of  work. 

Factum,  fak'tura,  s.  (Latin,  a deed  performed.)  In 
Arithmetic,  the  product  or  result  of  two  or  more 
numbers  being  multiplied  together:  product  is  the 
word  commonly  used.  In  Law,  a man's  own  act 
and  deed,  particularly  iu  the  civil  law,  for  anything  . 
stated  and  made  certain. 

Facture,  fak'ture,  «.  {French.)  The  art  or  man- 
ner of  making. 

Faculae,  fak'u-le,  s.  (facula,  a little  torch,  Lat.) 

In  Astronomy,  a name  sometimes  given  to  soch  \ 
spots  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  as  appear  brighter 
than  the  rest : the  darker  spots  are  termed  out-  j 
cula. 

Faculty,  fak'ul-te,  a.  (faculte,  Fr.  facultas,  Lat.)  i 
That  power  of  the  mind  or  intellect  which  enables  | 
it  to  receive,  revive,  or  modify  perceptions;  the  ! 
power  of  doing  anything ; ability ; the  power  of  j 
performing  any  action,  natural,  vital,  or  animal ; 1 

facility  of  performance ; the  peculiar  skill  derived  j 
from  practice  aided  by  nature ; habitual  skill  or 
ability;  dexterity;  adroitness;  knack;  personal  J 
quality ; disposition  or  habit,  good  or  ill ; power ; 
authority (unusual  in  the  last  two  senses ;) 

This  Duncan 

Hath  born  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  bis  great  office.— Shake. 

privilege ; a right  or  power  granted  to  a person 
by  favour  or  indulgence,  to  do  what  by  law  he 
may  not  do,  as  the  faculty  of  marrying  without 
the  bans  being  first  published ; natural  virtue ; 
efficacy ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses ;) 

And  show  me  simples  of  a thousand  names. 

Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties. — i 
MU ton. 

mechanical  power ; — (obsolete  In  the  last  sense.) 

A term  applied,  in  Education,  to  the  different 
members  of  a university,  divided  according  to  the 
arts  and  science  taught  therein,  as  tbe^/aco/iy  oj  , 
arts,  which  includes  humanity  and  the  philosophy  | 
of  theology,  physics,  and  law.  The  degrees  con-  ! i 
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ferred  by  the  Faculties  are  Bachelor,  Master,  and 
Doctor.  Faculty  of  advocates , the  college  or  so- 
ciety of  advocates  in  Scotland;  the  officers  are 
elected  annually,  and  consist  of  a dean  of  faculty, 
treasurer,  clerks,  private  and  public  examinators, 
and  a curator  of  the  library.  Dean  of  Faculty, 
the  elective  president  of  the  faculty  of  advocates 
in  Scotland.  Faculty , in  the  Scotch  Law,  is  a 
word  equivalent  to  power. 

Facunculus,  fa-kungk'u-lus,  >.  (Latin  name  for  a 
little  falcon.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  Lanianinaj,  or  True  Shrikes:  Family,  La- 
niadie. 

Facund,  fak'und,  ) a.  (facundus,  Lat.) 

Faccndiogs,  fa-kun'de-us,)  Eloquent.— Seldom 
used.  ' 

Nature 

Witli/octcml  voice,  said,  hold  your  tonguis  there.— 

| Chaucer. 

I Facukditt,  fa-kun'de-te,  $.  (facunditas,  Lat.) 
Eloquence ; readiness  of  speech. 

Faddle,  fad'dl,  v.  n.  To  trifle ; to  toy ; to  play. 
— A vulgar  word. 

| Fade,  fade,  v.  n.  (French.)  To  lose  colour;  to  tend 
from  a stronger  or  brighter  colour  to  a more  faint 
I shade  of  the  same  colour,  or  to  lose  colour  entirely ; 
to  wither,  as  a plant ; to  decay ; to  lose  strength 
gradually ; to  vanish ; to  lose  lustre ; to  grow 
dim;  to  perish  gradually;  to  decline;  to  becomo 
j poor  and  miserable ; to  lose  strength,  health,  or 
vigour;  to  grow  weaker ; — v.  a.  to  cause  to  wither ; 

| to  wear  away ; to  deprive  of  freshness  or  vigour, 
i Fadeless,  fadeles,  o,  UnfadiDg;  permanently 
j fresh. 

I Fa iks e,  faj,  v.  a.  (fegen,  Sax.)  To  suit;  to  fit; 

I to  have  one  part  consistent  with  another;  to 
agree ; not  to  quarrel ; to  live  in  amity ; to  suc- 
ceed ; to  hit. — This  word  is  now  vulgar,  and  dis- 
carded from  elegant  composition. 

The  fox  had  a fetch  ; and  when  ho  It  would  not  fadge, 
•way  goea  he  prescutly. — L' Estrange. 

Fading,  fa'ding,  a.  Subject  to  decay ; liable  to  lose 
j freshness  and  vigour ; liable  to  perish ; not  dura- 
j ble ; transient ; — A decay ; loss  of  freshness,  co- 
lour, or  vigour. 

I Fadinuly,  fi'ding-le,  ad.  In  a fading  manner. 

I Fadingnebs,  fa'ding-ncs,  s.  Decay ; liableneas  to 
decay. 

Fady,  fa'de,  a.  Wearing  away ; losing  colour  or 
strength. 

Faces,  fe'sia,  e.  (feex,  faxes , Lat)  The  excrement 
of  animals.  Fossil  faeces  are  called  coprolites ; 
and  the  excrement  of  dogs  album  gr  cecum. 
Facula. — See  Fecula. 

Fa  Fento,  fa  fen'to,  a (Italian.)  In  Music,  a 
feigned  F,  or  feint  upon  the  note  F. 

Faff  el,  faffl,  v.  n.  (derivation  uncertain.)  To 
stammer. — Obsolete. 

Fag,  fag,  e.  a.  To  beat ; — (obsolete ;) — #.  a slave; 
one  who  works  hard ; a knot  in  cloth ; — (obso- 
lete ;) — r.  n.  (fail,  Scot)  to  beoomo  weary;  to 
fail  in  strength ; to  be  faint  with  weariness. 
Fagarabtbum,  feg-a-rds'trum,  i.  ( f agora , one  of 
the  synonyms*  of  the  genus  Xanthoxylon,  and 
a strum,  a star,  Lat)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Arayridaceie. 

J Fagelia,  fa-jel'e-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  a gentleman  of 
the  name  of  F age  I a.)  A genua  of  Leguminous 
! plants:  Suborder,  PapUionaewo. 

I Fag  end,  fag'end,  s.  The  end  of  a web  of  doth,. 


generally  of  coarser  material ; the  refuse  or  meaner 
part  of  anything.  Among  Seamen,  the  untwisted 
end  of  a rope — hence,  to  fag  out,  is  to  become  un- 
twisted and  loose. 

Fagokia,  fa-go'ne-a,  i.  (in  hononr  of  M.  Fagon,  ar- 
chiater  to  Louis  XIV.)  A genus  of  subshrubs 
and  herbs,  with  purple  and  violet  flowers : Order, 
Zyogpbyllacea:. 

Faoopyrcii,  fa-go-pi'rum,  a (fagus,  the  beech, 
Lat.  and  pyrot,  wheat,  because  its  seeds  are  said 
to  resemble  the  mast  or  nut  of  the  beach.)  Tho 
specific  name  of  Polygonum  fagopynun,  or  Buck- 
wheat. 

Fagot,  fag^ut,  i.  (fagod,  Welsh.)  A bundle  of 
sticks,  twigs,  or  small  branches  of  trees,  used  for 
fuel,  or  for  -raising  batteries,  tilling  ditches,  and 
other  purposes  in  fortification ; — r.  a.  to  tie  to- 
gether ; to  bind  in  a bundle ; to  collect  promis- 
cuously. In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  a bundle  of 
iron  rods  made  up  for  remanufacture.  In  times 
of  persecution,  the  fagot  was  a badge  worn  on  the 
sleeve  of  the  upper  garment  by  such  persons  as 
had  recanted  or  abjured  what  was  then  termed 
heresy.  Fagots,  in  the  Army,  were  persons  hired 
by  officers,  whose  companies  were  not  full,  to  con- 
ceal the  deficiencies  of  such  companies,  a disgrace- 
ful practice  long  since  abandoned. 

Fagotto. — See  Bassoon. 

Fagraa,  fag-re'a,  s.  (in  hononr  of  J.  F.  Fagrscua, 
M.D.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  tree*  or 
shrubs,  with  opposite  broad  leaves,  and  terminal 
funnel-shaped  flowers:  Order,  Potaliaceas. 

Fagub,  fa'gua,  'a.  ( fagoe , eatable,  Gr.  the  mast  of  ■ 
the  beech  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  food 
of  mankind.)  The  Beech,  a genua  of  plants.  Tho  . 
beech,  F.  sy  l vat  tea,  is  a well  known  forest  tree,  ! 
with  thin,  shining,  ovule  leaves.  Its  triangular  \ 
nuts  or  masts  are  greedily  devoured  by  pigs  and  1 
wild  animals.  Its  timber  is  hard  and  brittle,  but 
not  durable  unless  kept  under  water : Order,  Co- 
ry lacac. 

Fahlore,  fxl'ore,)  a Grey  copper  ore.  It  occurs 

FahloRZ,  fal'orz,)  crystalizcd  and  massive;  tho 
primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a cube,  but  the  pre- 
dominating form  is  tho  regular  tetrahedron.  It 
consists,  in  one  of  its  varieties,  of  arsenic,  24.10 ; 
copper,  41.00;  iron,  22.50;  sulphur,  10.05;  sil- 
ver, 0.40 ; loss,  2.00 : sp.  gr.  4.5.  There  is  an-  ! 
other  variety  in  which  the  arsenic  is  replaced  by 
antimony.  Its  constituents  are : antimony, 

22.00;  copper,  37.75;  iron,  8.25;  sulphur,  - 
20.00;  silver,  8.00;  silver,  with  a trace  of  man-  i 
ganese,  0.25;  zinc,  5.00;  loes,  8.75. 

Fahlunite,  fd'lun-ite,  #.  A mineral  found  in  a 
chlorite  state  at  Fahlnn  in  Sweden.  It  is  of  a 
coal-black,  sometimes  greyish-brown,  or  brownish- 
black  colour,  with  a white  streak.  It  consists  of  , 
silica,  44.85 ; alumina,  28.71 ; magnesia,  6.44 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  6.81 ; protoxide  of  manganese, 
1.95;  soda,  1.48;  potash,  1.78;  lime,  0.76; 
water,  9.88 : sp.  gr.  2.6— *2.72.  Easily  scratched 
by  steel. 

Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. — See  Thermo- 
meter. 

Faida,  fa'da,  9.  An  old  law  term  fer  malice  or 
deadly  feud! — Leg.  H.  1,  c.  88. 

Faience,  fay-ens',  *.  (from  Faenxa,  the  original 
place  of  its  manufacture.)  In  tho  Fine  Arts, 
pottery  embellished  with  painted  designs. 

Fail,  fale,  c.  n.  ( faUlir , Fn)  To  become  deficient* . 
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FAILANCE — FAINTH  E A RTE  DN  ESS. 


| to  be  insufficient ; to  cease  to  be  abundant  for 
supply,  or  to  be  entirely  wanting ; to  decay ; to 
i decline;  to  sink;  to  be  diminished;  to  become 
weaker;  to  bo  extinct;  to  cease;  to  be  entirely 
wanting ; to  be  no  longer  produced ; to  be  entirely 
exhausted;  to  be  wanting;  to  perish;  to  be  lost; 
to  die ; to  miss ; not  to  produce  the  effect ; to  be 
deficient  in  duty;  to  omit  or  neglect;  to  miscanry; 
to  be  frustrated  or  disappointed ; to  be  neglected; 
j to  fall  short;  not  to  be  executed;  to  become  in- 
solvent or  bankrupt ; — r.  a,  to  desert ; to  disap- 
point ; to  cease  or  to  neglect  or  omit  to  afford  aid, 
supply,  or  strength ; to  omit ; not  to  perform ; to 
be  wanting  to; — *.  omission;  non- performance ; 
miscarriage ; failure ; deficiency ; want ; death. 
— Seldom  nsed  in  the  last  five  senses. 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown 
Upon  our  fail  t — Shots. 

Failance,  falans,  t.  ( faillance,  old  Fr.)  Omis- 
sion; fault. — Obsolete. 

Our  failance % and  aberrations.— Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

Failing  fa'ling,  i.  The  act  of  failing;  deficiency; 
imperfection ; lapse ; fault ; the  act  of  failing  or 
. becoming  insolvent.  Failing  of  record , in  Law, 
is  when  the  defendant  having  a day  to  prove  a 
matter  by  record,  he  fails,  or  else  brings  in  such 
a one  as  is  no  bar  to  action. 

Failinoly,  faling-le,  ad.  By  failing. 

Faillis,  falis,  *.  In  Heraldry,  a French  term  de- 
noting some  failure  or  fraction  in  an  ordinary,  as 
if  it  were  broken,  or  a splinter  taken  from  it 

Failure,  fale'ynre,  s.  A failing;  deficiency;  ces- 
sation of  supply,  or  total  defect ; omission ; non- 
performance ; decay  or  defect  from  decay ; a 
breaking  or  becoming  insolvent ; a slight  fault — 

• Seldom  used  in  the  last  sense. 

Fain,  fane,  a.  {fogen,  fagen,  Sax.)  Glad;  pleased; 
rejoiced;  — ad.  gladly  with  joy  or  pleasure; — 
| c.  n.  to  wish;  to  desire  fondly. — Obsolete  as  a 
I verb. 

Fairer  than  fairest,  in  his/ainfap  eje, 

1 Whose  solo  aspect  he  coums  felicity. — Spenser. 

Faint,  faynt,  a.  (Jame,  a weakening,  Irish.)  Weak; 
languid;  inclined  to  swoon;  feeble;  exhausted; 
weak,  as  colour;  not  bright  or  vivid ; not  strong; 

| not  load ; not  pierring ; imperfect ; not  striking ; 

cowardly;  timorous;  not  vigorous;  not  active; 
| dejected;  depressed;  dispirited; — e.  n.  to  lose  the 
animal  functions ; to  lose  strength  and  colour,  and 
become  senseless  and  motionless;  to  swoon;  to 
become  feeble ; to  decline  or  fail  in  strength  and 
vigour;  to  be  weak;  to  sink  into  dejection;  to 
lose  courage  or  spirit ; to  decay ; to  disappear;  to 
vanish ; 

Gilded  clouds,  while  we  gaxe  upon  them,  faint  before 

the  eye.— Pope. 

r.  a.  to  deject;  to  depress;  to  weaken; — {unusual 
as  an  active  verb.) 

It  faints  me 

To  think  what  follows -Shake. 

Faint  action,  in  Law,  is  one  in  which,  although 
the  words  in  the  writ  arc  true,  yet  for  certain 
causes  the  plaintiff  has  no  title  to  recover  thereby. 

Fainthearted,  faynt -bdrt'ed,  a.  Cowardly; 
timorous ; dejected ; easily  depressed,  or  yielding 
to  fear. 

Faintheartedly,  faynt -hdrt'od-le,  ad.  In  a 
cowardly  manner. 

Faintheartedness,  faynt-hdrt'ed-nes, «.  Timor- 
ousm-ss ; cowardice ; want  of  courage. 


FAINTING— FAIRISH. 

:: 

Fainting,  faynt 'ing,  $.  A temporary  loss  of  I 
strength,  colour,  and  respiration ; syncope ; deli- 
quium  ; a swoon.  I 

Faistibh,  faynt'iah,  a.  Slightly  faint 

Faintisiinesb,  faynt'iah-nos,  t.  A slight  degree 
of  faintness. 

Faintlinq,  fayntling,  a.  Timorous;  feebleminded. 

— Obsolete. 

There’s  no  haring  patience  thou  art  such  »f abating 

silly  creature.— ArbiithnoL 

Faintly,  faynt'le,  ad.  In  a feeble  languid  man-  1 
ncr ; without  vigour  or  activity;  with  a feeble 
flame  or  light ; with  little  force ; without  force  of 
representation;  imperfectly;  in  a low  tone;  with 
a feeble  voice ; without  spirit  or  courage ; timor-  i 
ously. 

Faintness,  faynt'nes,  *.  The  state  of  bring  faint ; 
loss  of  strength,  colour,  and  respiration ; feeble-  j 
ness ; languor ; want  of  strength  ; inactivity ; ! 
want  of  vigour ; feebleness  of  representation ; 
feebleness  of  mind ; timorousness ; dejection ; ir- 
resolution. 

Faints,  faynts,  t.  An  impure  spirit  which  come* 
off  first  and  lost  during  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion. The  first  is  termed  strong,  and  the  latter, 
weak  faints.  The  impurity  is  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  an  essential  fetid  oil. 

Faintt,  fane'te,  a.  Weak;  feeble;  languid. 

Fair,  fare,  a.  (Jceger,  Sax.)  Clear;  free  from 
spots ; free  from  a dark  hue ; white ; beautiful ; 
handsome,  properly  having  a handsome  face; 
pleasing  to  the  eye;  handsome  or  beautiful  in 
general ; pure ; free  from  feculence  or  extraneous 
matter;  not  cloudy  or  overcast ; favourable;  pros- 
perous ; blowing  in  a direction  towards  the  place 
of  destination  ; open  ; direct,  os  a way  or  passage, 
as  you  are  in  a fair  way  to  promotion ; open  to 
attack  or  access;  unobstructed;  not  effected  by 
insidious  or  unlawful  methods  ; not  foul ; frank  ; 
honest ; equal ; just ; equitable ; candid ; not 
sophistical  or  insidious ; honourable ; mild,  op- 
posed to  insidious  and  compulsory ; civil ; pleas- 
ing ; not  harsh ; just ; merited ; liberal ; not 
narrow ; plain ; legible ; free  from  stain  or  blemish ; 
unspotted;  untarnished; — ad.  openly;  frankly; 
civilly;  complaiaantly ; candidly;  honestly;  equi 
tably ; happily ; successfully ; on  good  terms ; to 
bid  fair , to  be  likely,  or  to  have  a fair  prospect ; 

fair  and  square,  just  dealing ; honesty;—*.  Ellip- 
tic ally,  a fair  woman ; a handsome  female.  Fair 
Maids  of  France , or  Double- white  Bachelors 
Buttons , names  given  to  the  variety  of  Ranuncu- 
lus plan  tan  ifolius,  which  is  very  common  in  gar- 
dens : the  variety  is  also  called  R.  aconitifblius  by 
botanists.  The  fair,  the  female  sox ; fairness, 
applied  to  tilings  or  persons, — (obsolete  in  tho 
last  sense ;) 

As  the  green  meads,  whose  native  outward  fair. 

Breathes  sweet  perfumes  into  the  neighbour  air.— 
Marita*. 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind. 

But  the  fair  of  Rosalind.— shots. 

— (foire,  Fr.)  a stated  market  in  a particular 
town  or  city;  a stated  meeting  of  buyers  and 
sellers  for  trade. 

Fairiiand,  fare 'hand,  a.  Having  a fair  appear- 
ance. 

Fairing,  farcing,  *.  A present  given  at  a fair. 

Fairish,  famish,  a.  Reasonably  or  moderately 
fair. 
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FAIRLY — FAITII. 


FAITH-BREACH— FALCADE. 


Fault,  fare  He,  ad.  Beautifully  ; commodiously ; 

; conveniently;  frankly;  honestly;  justly;  equi- 
tably ; without  disguise,  fraud,  or  prevarication  ; 

I openly;  ingenuously;  plainly;  candidly;  without 
1 perversion  or  violence;  without  blots;  in  plain 
letters ; plainly;  legibly;  completely;  without 
deticience;  softly;  gently. — Unusual  in  the  last 
I wo  senses. 

But  here  she  comes ; I fairly  step  aside. 

And  hearken, if  1 n»aj,  ncr  business  here. — 

Milton. 

Fa  ureses,  fare'nes,  s.  Clearness ; freedom  from  , 
spot*  or  blemishes ; whiteness ; parity ; freedom 
from  slain  or  blemish ; beauty;  elegance;  frank- 
ness; candour;  honesty;  ingenuousness;  open- 
nesa;  candour;  freedom  from  disguise,  insidious- 
ness, or  prevarication ; equality  of  terms ; equity ; 
distinct  lie*.;  freedom  from  spots  or  obscurity. 

Fair-spoken,  fare'spo-kn,  a.  Using  fair  speech ; , 
bland;  civil;  courteous;  plausible. 

Fairy,  fa're,  s.  (Jet,  Fr.  and  Germ.)  A spirit, 
or  semi-human  being,  invested  by  an  imaginary 
superstition  with  different  qualities,  dimensions, 

1 and  capacities.  The  fumes  were  generally  con- 
sidered as  small  in  stature,  and  clothed  in  green ; 
travelling  in  troops,  and  dancing  on  verdant  mea- 
dows by  the  light  of  tho  moon ; sleeping  in  the 
I blossoms  of  flowers,  and  capable  of  playing  many 
freakish  pranks  on  human  beings.  They  were 
rather  good  than  malevolent  beings,  but  occosion- 
| ally  carried  off  an  nnbaptized  infant  to  the  regions 
of  fairyland.  They  had  a queen,  who  rodo  her 
palfry  in  fine  style,  and  was  capable  of  producing 
at  pleasure  the  most  magical  transformations. 
The  stage,  the  nursery,  and  the  German  mines, 
are  almost  the  only  places  they  now  frequent  in 
dramntica  or  propria  jtmona.  Fairy  land,  the 
imaginary  land,  or  abode  of  fairies.  Fairy  Beads, 
or  St.  Cuthbert't  Beads , the  name  given  in  some 
laces  to  the  Bmall  perforated  and  radiated  verte- 
nc,  or  plate's,  of  the  fossil  crinoidia,  which  occur 
so  abundantly  in  the  shales  and  limestones  of  the 
Carboniferous  or  Mountain  Limestone  Formation. 
They  were  formerly  called  entrochi,  from  their 
whcel-like  form.  Fairystones , a name  sometimes* 
given  to  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Echinus,  Ccdaris, 
&c.  Fairy  Bing,  or  Fairy  Circle,  a circular  piece 
‘ of  ground  in  the  fields  encompassed  with  a border 

i of  greener  and  fresher  grass  than  that  of  the  cen- 

| tre,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  mid- 
night dances  of  the  fairies.  They  are  conjectured 
by  some  to  be  owing  to  the  effects  of  lightning, 
and,  by  others,  nre  attributed  to  a fungus  which 
grows  in  a circle  extending  outwards. 

Fairylike,  fa're-like,  a.  Imitating  the  manner 
of  fairies. 

Let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 

And  fairylike,  to  pinch  the  unclean  knight— 

Shake. 

; Faith,  fay tk,  s.  ( fyz , Welsh,  friz.  Arm.)  Belief ; 
the  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  wliat  is 
declared  by  another,  resting  on  his  authority  and 
veracity  without  other  evidence;  the  assent  of  the 
mind  to  tho  truth  of  a preposition  advanced  by 
another ; belief,  on  probable  evidence  of  any  kind. 
In  Theology,  the  assent  of  the  mind  or  under- 
standing to  the  truth  of  what  God  has  revealed  ; 
trust  in  God ; the  object  of  belief ; a doctrine  or 
system  of  doctrines  believed ; a system  of  revealed 
truths  received  by  Christians;  the  promises  of 


God,  or  his  truth  and  faithfulness ; a persuasion 
or  belief  of  the  lawfulness  of  things  indifferent; 
faithfulness;  fidelity;  a strict  adherence  to  duty 
and  fulfilment  of  promises;  wordor  honour  pledged; 
promise  given;  sincerity;  honesty;  veracity; — 
ad.  a colloquial  expression,  meaning  in  truth, 
eerily. 

Fa  itii-oreach,  faytA'brctsb,  s.  Breach  of  fidelity; 
disloyalty;  perfidy. 

Faitmed,  fayfAt.  a.  Honest ; sincere. — Obsolete. 

Would  the  repoenl 

Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee. 

Make* thy  words  faith' <1  f — Shots. 

Faithful,  faylA'fuI,  a.  Firm  in  adherence  to  tho 
truth  and  to  the  duties  of  religion;  firmly  ad- 
hering to  duty;  of  trne  fidelity;  loyal;  true  to 
allegiance ; constant  in  the  performance  of  duties 
or  services ; exact  in  attending  to  commands ; 
observant  of  compact  treaties,  contracts,  vows,  or 
other  engagements ; true  to  one's  word ; true ; 
exact;  in  conformity  to  tho  letter  and  spirit;  true 
to  the  marriage  covenant ; conformable  to  truth  ; 
constant ; not  fickle ; worthy  of  belief. 

Faithfully,  fay/A'fwl-le,  ad.  In  a faithful  man- 
ner; with  good  faith;  with  strict  adherence  to 
allegiance  and  duty;  with  strict  observance  of 
promises,  vows,  covenants  or  duties;  without 
failure  of  performance ; honestly ; exactly ; sin- 
cerely ; with  strong  assurances ; truly ; without 
defect,  fraud,  trick,  or  ambiguity ; confidently ; 
steadily. 

Faithfulness,  faytA'fril-ne*, a.  Fidelity;  loyalty; 
firm  adherence  to  allegiance  and  duty ; truth ; 
veracity;  strict  adherence  to  injunctions,  and  to 
the  duties  of  a station ; strict  performance  of 
promises,  vows,  or  covenant* ; constancy  in  affec- 
tion. 

Faithless,  fnyrtles,  a.  Without  belief  in  the 
revealed  truths  of  religion ; unbelieving ; not 
believing ; not  giving  credit  to ; not  adhering  to 
allegiance  or  duty;  disloyal;  perfidious;  treach- 
erous; not  true  to  a master  or  employer;  neglect- 
ful ; not  true  to  the  marriage  covenant ; false ; 
not  observant  of  promises ; deceptive. 

Faithlessly,  fayfA'les-le,  ad.  In  a faithless  man- 
ner; perfidiously. 

Faithlessness,  faytAlee-nes,  s.  Unbelief,  as  to 
revealed  religion ; perfidy ; treachery ; disloyalty ; 
violation  of  promises  or  covenants ; inconstancy. 

Faitour,  fa'toor,  s.  (Norm.)  An  evil-doer;  a 
scoundrel ; a mean  fellow. — Obsolete. 

Another  took  the  gain  : 

Failcmr  ! that  reapt  the  pleasure  of  another's  pain.— 
P.  FUteher. 

Fake,  fake,  s.  One  of  the  coils  of  a rope  when 
wound  up.  Fakes,  or  faikes , a name  given  locally 
by  miners  to  such  shales  as  are  more  siliceous 
than  aluminous,  yet  scarcely  so  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  slaty  or  laminated  sandstone. 

Fakir,  ) fa-keer',  ».  An  Arabic  word,  meaning 

Faquir,)  poor,  and  applied  to  the  ascetics  of  the 
eastern  world.  In  this  sense  it  is  synonymous 
with  the  Persian  and  Turkish  denetth.  There 
arc  fakirs  wbo  live  in  communities  like  the  monks 
of  the  western  world,  and  others  who  live  singly 
as  hermits,  or  wander  about,  exhibiting  a strong 
display  of  self-penance  and  mortification. 

Falcadr,  fal-kade',  s.  (Jalx,  a sickle,  Lat.)  A 
horse  is  said  to  make  a falcade  when  he  throws 
himself  on  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as  m 
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FALCARI  A— FALCONRY. 


FALCULA— FALL. 


very  quick  curvets,  i.e.,  a faleade  is  a bending  very 
low. 

Falcabia,  fal-ka'rc-a,  a.  (falx,  a sickle,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  consisting  of  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  white  flowers : 
Suborder,  Ortbosperma*. 

Falcate,  fal'k  ate,  ) a.(falcatm,  Lat.)  Hooked; 

Falcated,  ftl'ka-ted,  > bent  like  a sickle  or  scythe. 
In  Astronomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  moon 
w hen  she  appears  horned  (@  ),  which  happens  while 
she  is  moving  from  the  third  quarter  to  the  con- 
junction, and  thence  to  the  first  quarter. 

Falcation,  fal-ka'shun,  #.  Crookedness;  abend- 
ing in  the  form  of  a sickle. 

Falchion,  fawl'shun,  a.  (fauchon,  Fr.)  A short 
crooked  sword ; a scimitar. 

Falciferi,  fawl-sifer-e,  s.  (falx , a sickle,  and 
faro,  I bear,  Lat.)  A name  given  by  Von  Buch 
to  a group  of  Ammonites,  b which  the  back  is 
narrow  and  accumbated  to  a sharp  keel,  with  no 
furrow  on  the  sides,  but  having  the  ribs  elegantly 
and  sigmoidally  bent. 

Falciform,  fawl'se-fawnn,  a.  (falcfrrrvxia,  from 
falx,  a scythe  or  sickle,  Lat.)  Sickle-shaped ; 
having  the  form  of  a sickle,  ns  in  the  falciform 
ligament  of  the  liver — the  falciform  production  or 
process  of  the  dura  mater — the  falciform  senuses 
of  the  dura  mater — and  the  falciform  fold  of  the 
crural  fascia. 

Falcinkllus,  fal-sc-nellus,  a ( falcUla,  a small 
hook,  Lat.  the  bill  being  more  or  less  arched.) 
A genus  of  birds : Family,  Scolopocid®. 

Falco,  fal'ko,  $.  (falco,  Lat)  The  Falcon,  a genus 
of  rapacious  birds:  Type  of  the  family  Faleonidie. 

Falcon,  fal’kon,orfaw/kn,s.  (ftucon,  Fr.)  A hawk, 
appropriately  a hawk  trained  to  sport.  In  Orni- 
thology, applied  to  a division  of  the  genns  Falco, 
haring  short  hooked  beaks  and  very  long  wings. 
In  Heraldry  falcons  are  usually  represented  with 
bells  on  their  legs,  and  when  decorated  with  Lood, 
bell*,  ferrules,  or  rings,  and  leashes,  they  are  said  in 
blazon  to  be  hooded,  belled,  jessed,  and  leashed. 

Falconer,  faw'kn-ur,  s.  ( favconnier , Fr.)  A per- 
son who  breeds  and  trains  hawks  for  taking  wild 
fowls ; one  who  follows  the  sport  of  fowling  with 
hawks. 

Falconet,  falTm-net,  a (falcmctte,  Fr.)  A small 
cannon,  about  six  feet  long,  and  about  inches 
diameter  at  the  bore,  carrying  shot  of  1J  lbs., 
formerly  used  at  sea. 

Falconidjc,  fal'ko-ne-de,  a (falco,  one  of  the 
genera. ) A family  of  the  order  Iiaptorcs,  or  Ra- 
pacious birds,  including  the  eagles,  the  kites,  buz- 
zards, falcons,  and  hawks.  The  Falconidae  are  of 
moderate  size,  have  the  head  and  neck  clothed 
with  feathers;  the  bill  more  or  less  curved ; the 
tip  of  the  upper  mandible  hooked  and  very  acute, 
with  a tooth  or  festoon  towards  the  end,  or  with  the 
cutting  margin  sinuated.  The  claws  strong,  curved, 
retractile,  and  sharp. 

Falconing  fal'ko-nc-ne,  a.  The  Falconines,  a 
subfamily  of  the  Falcon  id  r,  having  the  genns 
Falco  as  its  type.  It  comprehends  snch  Acdpi- 
trine  birds  as  have  a short  bill  hooked  from  the 
base  and  toothed  near  the  apex ; wbgs  long,  with 
the  second  quill  shortest 

Falconry,  fawTui-re,  a.  ( fauconwrie , Fr.)  The 
art  of  training  hawks  to  the  exercise  of  hawking ; 
the  practice  of  taking  wild  fovrla  by  means  of 
hawks. 
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Falcitla,  fallm-la,  a.  (falx,  Lat)  In  Zoology,  a 
compressed,  elongate,  curved,  sharp-pointed  claw. 

Falccnculus,  fal-kungk'u-lus,  s.  (the  Latin  name 
of  a small  falcon.)  A genns  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  Laniamnae,  orTrue-shrikes:  Family,  Laniada. 

Faldaoe,  fawld'ij,  s.  (fold,  a fold,  Welsh.)  A 
privilege  which  anciently  several  lords  reserved  to 
themselves  of  setting  up  folds  for  sheep,  b any 
fields  witlnn  their  manors,  the  better  to  manure 
them. 

Faldfee,  fawld'fe,  #.  A fee  or  composition  sn-  I 
ciently  paid  by  tenants  for  the  privilege  of  fold-  ' 
age. 


Faldino,  fawld'bg,  s.  A kind  of  coarse  cloth. — 
Obsolete. 

All  In  a goune  of  folding  to  the  knee.— Chancer. 

Faldstool,  fawld'stool,  a A kind  of  stool  placed 
at  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  at  which  tbc  kings 
of  England  kneel  at  their  coronation  ; the  chair  of 
a bishop  inclosed  by  the  railing  of  the  altar ; an 
arm  chair  or  folding  chair. 

Falernian,  fa-ler'ne-an,  a.  Fertabing  to  Faler- 
nus  b Italy  ; — a.  the  wbe  made  b that  country. 

Falkia,  fawl'ke-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  IVofessor  Falk, 
Petersburg,  who  accompanied  Pallas  b part  of  hia 
travels  b Siberia.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : Order,  Convolvulace®. 

Fall,  fawl,  V.  n.  ( feallan,  Sa x.  fallen,  Ger.)  Past 
Fell,  past  part  Fallen.  To  drop  from  a higher 
place  ; to  descend  by  the  power  of  gravity  alone  ; 
to  drop  from  an  erect  posture;  to  disembogue; 
to  pass  at  the  outlet ; to  flow  out  of  its  channel  i 
into  s pond,  lake,  or  sea ; to  depart  from  the  ; 
faith,  or  from  rectitude ; to  apostatize ; to  die  by  i 
violence;  to  come  to  an  end  suddenly  ; to  vanish; 
to  perish ; to  be  degraded ; to  sink  bto  disreputo 
or  disgrace ; to  be  plunged  bto  misery;  to  decline 
in  power,  wealth,  or  glory ; to  sbk  bto  weakness; 
to  be  overthrown  or  named ; to  pass  bto  a worse 
state  than  the  former ; to  come ; to  sbk ; to  be 
lowered ; to  decrease ; to  be  dbtinished  in  weight 
or  valne;  not  to  amount  to  the  full;  to  be  re- 
jected; to  sink  bto  disrepute;  to  decline  from 
violence  to  calmness,  from  intensity  to  remission ; 
to  pass  bto  a new  state  of  body  or  mind ; to  be- 
come ; to  sbk  into  an  air  of  dejection,  discontent, 
anger,  sorrow,  or  shame,  applied  to  the  countenance 
or  look ; to  happen ; to  befall ; to  come  upon ; to 
light  on ; to  coroe  by  chance ; to  rash  on ; to  Assail ; 
to  arrive ; to  come  unexpectedly ; to  begin  with 
haste,  ardour,  or  vehemence ; to  rush  or  hurry  to; 
to  pass,  or  be  transferred  by  chance,  lot,  distribution, 
inheritance,  or  otherwise,  as  possession  or  pro- 
perty ; to  become  the  property  of ; to  belong  or 
appertain  to;  to  be  dropped  or  uttered  carelessly; 
to  languish ; to  become  feeble  or  fabt ; to  be 
brought  forth ; to  issue ; to  terminate ; to  fall 
aboard  of  to  strike  against  another  ship ; to  fall 
astern,  to  move  or  bo  driven  backward,  or  to  re- 
main behind ; to  fall  away,  to  lose  flesh ; to 
become  lean  or  emaciated ; to  pine ; to  renounce  or 
desert  allegiance ; to  revolt  or  rebel ; to  renounce 
or  desert  the  faith;  to  apostatize;  to  sink  into 
wickedness ; to  perish ; to  be  ruined ; to  be  lost ; 
to  declbe  gradually  ; to  fade ; to  become  faint ; 
to  fall  back , to  recede ; to  give  way  ; to  fail  of 
performing  a promise  or  purpose ; not  to  fulfill ; 
to  fall  calm,  to  cense  to  blow ; to  become  calm ; 
to  fall  down,  to  prostrate  one’s  self  in  worship ; 
to  sink ; to  come  to  the  ground ; to  bend  or  how, 
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as  a suppliant ; to  sail  or  pass  towards  the  mouth 
of  a river  or  other  outlet;  to  full  foul , to  attack ; 
to  make  an  assault ; to  fall  from,  to  recede  from ; 
to  depart;  not  to  adhere;  to  depart  from  allegi- 
ance or  duty;  to  revolt;  to  fall  in,  to  concur; 
to  agree  with ; to  comply ; to  yield  to ; to  come 
»n;  to  join;  to  enter;  to  fall  in  t oith,  to  meet,  as 
a ship ; also,  to  discover  or  come  near,  as  land ; 
to  fall  off",  to  withdraw ; to  separate;  to  be  broken 
or  detached ; to  perish ; to  die  away ; to  aposta- 
tise ; to  forsake ; to  withdraw  from  the  faith,  or 
from  allegiance  or  duty ; to  abandon ; to  drop ; 
to  depreciate ; to  depart  from  former  excellence; 
to  become  less  valuable  or  interesting ; to  deviate 
or  depart  from  the  course  directed,  or  to  which  the 
head  of  the  ship  was  before  directed ; to  fall  to 
leeward ; to  fall  on,  to  begin  suddenly  and  eagerly ; 
to  begin  an  attack ; to  assault ; to  assail ; to  drop 
on ; to  descend  on ; to  fall  out,  to  quarrel ; to 
< | begin  to  contend;  to  happen ; to  befall ; to  chance ; 

j j to  fall  over,  to  revolt ; to  desert  from  one  side  to 

IJ  another;  to  fall  beyond;  to  fall  short , to  be  de- 

1 1 ficient ; to  fall  to,  to  begin  hastily  and  eagerly ; 

; j to  apply  one’s  self  to  ; to  fall  under , to  come 

| ; tinder,  or  within  the  limits  of;  to  be  subjected  to ; 

| to  come  under ; to  become  the  subject  of ; to  come 

within ; to  be  ranged  or  reckoned  with ; to  fall 
upon,  to  attack;  to  attempt;  to  rush  against ; — 
r.  a.  to  let  fall ; to  drop ; — (obsolete  in  the  last 
two  senses) ; 

To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me 
And  faU  thy  edgcless  sword,  despair,  and  die.— 
Shaks. 

to  sink;  to  depress;  to  diminish;  to  lessen  or 
lower ; to  yean  ; to  bring  forth ; — (seldom  used  in 
the  last  four  senses) ; 

They,  then  conceiving,  did  in  vcanlng  time 

FaU  party-coloured  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacobs.— 

Shots, 

— «.  the  act  of  dropping  or  descending  from  a 
higher  to  a lower  place  by  gravity ; descent; 
the  act  of  dropping  or  tumbling  from  an  erect 
posture ; death ; destruction  ; overthrow  ; ruin ; 
downfall;  degradation;  loss  of  greatness  or  office; 
declension  of  greatness,  power,  or  dominion ; di- 
minution; decrease  of  price  or  value;  depreda- 
tion; declination  of  sound;  a sinking  of  tone; 
cadence ; declivity ; the  descent  of  land  or  a hill ; 
a slope ; descent  of  water ; a cascade ; a catar- 
act; a rush  of  water  down  a steep  place;  the 
outlet  or  discharge  of  a river  or  current  of  water 
into  the  ocean,  or  into  a lake  or  pond ; extent  of 
j descent;  the  distance  which  anything  falls;  the 
I ; fall  of  the  leaf ; the  season  when  leaves  fall  from 

't  i trees  ; autumn  ; that  which  falls  ; a falling ; the 

act  of  falling  or  cutting  down ; fall,  or  the  fall,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  apostasy ; the  act  of  our 
first  parents  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ; also, 
the  apostasy  of  the  rebellious  angels ; formerly,  a 
' kind  of  veil. 

Which  gown,  what  fall,  what  tire  t—  Ben  Jon  ton. 

I In  Nautical  language,  the  loose  end  of  a tackle.  In 
Scotch  Land  Measure,  tax  ells,  or  the  fortieth  part 
1 of  a rood. 

Fallacious,  fal-la'shus,  a . ( fallax , Lat.)  De- 
ceptive ; deceiving ; deceitful ; wearing  a false 
appearance ; misleading ; producing  error  or  mis- 
take ; sophistical ; deceitful ; fake ; not  well 
founded ; producing  disappointment ; mocking 
expectation. 


Fallaciously,  fal-la'shus- le,  ad.  In  a fallacious  || 
manner;  deceitfully;  sopbistically,  with  purpose, 
or  in  a manner  to  deceive. 

Fallaciousness,  fal-la'sbus-nes,  a.  Tendency  to  j 
deceive  or  mislead ; inconchuiveness. 

Fallacy,  fal'la-se,  a.  ( fallacia , Lat)  Deceptive  f 
or  false  appearance;  deceitfulness;  that  which  j 
misleads  the  eye  or  the  mind.  In  Rhetoric,  any 
argument,  or  apparent  argument,  which  professes 
to  be  decisive  of  a matter  or  question  at  issue, 
while  it  is  not  so.  I 

Fallasha,  fal'Ia-shaw,  a.  A people  in  Abyssinia,  ' 
described  by  Bruce,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Hebrew 
origin. 

Fallax,  fallaks,  a.  (Latin.)  A terra  formerly 
used  by  disputants ; cavillation. 

To  utter  the  matter  plainly  without  fallax  or  cavill^ 

tion. — Abp.  Cranmer. 

Fallen,  faTn,  o.  Degraded ; decreased ; ruinod ; 
descended. 

Fallency,  fallcn-so,  a.  Mistake;  error. — Obso- 
lete. 

Alexander  and  Felinus  do  assign  five  faHatdes  unto 

these  rules.— Hayward, 

Faller,  fal'ur,  a.  One  that  falls. 

Fallibility,  fal-le-bil'e-te,  a.  (fallibilita,  Lat) 
Liableness  to  deceive ; the  quality  of  being  falli- 
ble ; uncertainty ; possibility  of  being  erroneous ; 
liableness  to  err,  or  to  be  deceived  in  one’s  own 
judgment 

Fallible,  falle-bl,  a.  ( fatlibile , Ital.)  Liable  to 
fail  or  mistake ; that  may  err  or  be  deceived  in 
judgment ; liable  to  error ; that  may  deceive. 

Fallirly,  fal’le-ble,  ad.  In  a fallible  manner. 

Falling,  fa  wiling,  ) a.  An  indenting  or 

Falling  in,  fawning  in,)  hollow,  opposed  to  a 
rising  or  prominence;  falling  away,  apostasy; 
fading  off,  departure  from  the  line  or  oourse; 
declension.  Falling  mouUls,  in  Architecture,  the 
two  moulds  applied  to  the  vertical  sides  of  the 
r&il-pieoe,  one  to  the  convex,  and  the  other  to  the 
concave  side,  in  order  to  form  the  back  and  under- 
surface of  the  rail  and  finiahing  of  the  squaring. 
Falling-home,  in  Ship  Carpentry,  a term  applied 
to  the  timbers  or  upper  parts  of  the  sides  of  a 
ship  when  they  have  a curve  inwards.  Falling 
sluice,  iu  Hydraulics,  a sluice  contrived  so  as  to 
fall  of  itself  and  augment  the  water-way,  on  the 
increase  of  a flood  in  a mill-dam  or  river.  Fall- 
ing star,  an  igneous  meteor  which  appears  to  fall 
rapidly  to  the  earth.  Falling  star  lube,  an  elec- 
trical experiment  made  to  imitate  a falling  star 
by  means  of  a glass  tube,  four  or  five  feet  in 
length,  with  a small  ball  inside  of  it  at  each  end. 
When  the  tube  is  exhausted  of  air,  and  a shock 
passed  through  it,  it  represents  with  considerable  I 
effect  the  stream  of  light  of  the  meteor  called  a 
falling  star. 

Falling-sickness. — See  Epilepsy. 

Fallopian,  fal-lo'pe-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  dis- 
covered by  Fallopius.  Fallopian  tubes,  tortuous 
and  slender  membranous  canals,  about  throe  inches 
in  length,  which  proceed  on  each  side  from  the 
two  upper  comers  of  the  flattened  triangular  or  , 
penr-shaped  body  of  the  uterus.  They  oommuni-  ; 
cate  with  its  cavity  by  minute  openings,  capable 
of  admitting  a large  bristle.  As  they  diverge 
outwards  from  their  origin,  they  enlarge,  and 
curving  backwards,  terminate  obliquely  in  open 
fringed  extremities. 
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Fallow,  folio,  a.  (fulewe,  Sax.)  Pale  red,  or 
palo  yellow ; unsowed ; not  tilled ; left  to  rest 
after  a year  or  more  of  tillage  ; left  miaowed  after 
ploughing ; unploughed  ; uncultivated  ; unoccu- 
pied; neglected; 

Shall  saints  in  civil  bloodshed  wallow, 

Of  saint*,  and  let  the  cause  lie  faUuu)  f —JhOUr. 

— s.  Fallow , in  Agriculture,  a portion  of  land  in 
which  no  seed  is  sown  for  a whole  year,  in  order 
that  the  soil  may  be  left  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere — the  weeds  destroyed  by  re- 
peated ploughing*  and  harrowing* — and  the  fer- 
tility improved  by  decomposition  of  the  soil,  so  as 
to  render  it  capable  of  supplying  the  exhausting 
effects  of  previous  crops.  Fallow-finch , or  White- 
ear,  in  Ornithology,  the  Motacilla  rcnanthe  of 
Linnicus; — e.  n.  to  fade;  to  become  yellow;— 
(obsolete  as  a neuter  verb ;) 

There  beth  rose*  of  red  blec. 

And  lily,  likeful  for  to  see  ; 

They  faliouxtk  never  day  ne  night.— 

Old  .Norm.  Sax.  Poem, 

• — c.  a.  to  plough,  harrow,  and  break  land  with- 
out seeding  it,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  weeds 
and  insects,  and  rendering  it  mellow. 

Fallow-crop,  follo-krop,  a.  The  crop  taken 
from  fallow  ground. 

Fallow  Deer,  folio  deer,  *.  The  Cerva  Datna 
of  Linnaeus,  a species  of  deer  of  a majestic  appear- 
ance, and  having  the  horns  branched,  recurved, 
and  compressed.  In  England,  it  is  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  gentlemen's  parks,  and  is  common 
in  Europe. 

Fallowing,  follo-ing,  t.  The  operation  of  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  land  without  sowing  it. 

Fallowibt,  fallo-ist,  a.  One  who  favours  the 
practice  of  following  land. 

Fallowness,  fallo-ncs,  s.  A fallow  *=t.*.to ; bar- 
renness ; exemption  from  bearing  fruit. 

Falsart,  fowls'ur-c,  «.  A falsifier  of  evidence. — 
Obsolete. 

Alike  jou  calumniate,  when  you  make  Mr.  Mason  a 

/Weary.- Sheldon. 

False,  fowls,  a.  (Jakm,  Lat)  Not  true;  not 
conformable  to  fact ; expressing  what  is  contrary 
to  that  which  exists,  is  done,  said,  or  thought ; 
not  well-founded  ; not  true ; not  according  to  the 
luwful  standard ; substituted  for  another ; suo- 
cedaneous ; supposititious ; counterfeit ; forged ; 
not  genuine;  not  solid  or  sound;  deceiving  ex- 
pectations; not  agreeable  to  rule  or  propriety;  not 
honest  or  just;  not  fair;  not  faithful  or  loyal; 
treacherous;  perfidious;  deceitful;  unfaithful; 
inconstant ; hypocritical ; feigned ; made  or  as- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  deception.  False  fire,  a 
blue  flame,  made  by  tbe  burning  of  certain  com- 
bustibles, in  a wooden  tube,  used  as  a signal  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  an  enemy.  False  arms,  in  Heraldry, 
bearings  in  which  the  fundamental  rules  of  Her- 
aldry are  violated,  as  when  metal  is  put  on  metal, 
or  colour  upon  colour.  False  attic,  in  Architec- 
ture, an  attic  without  pilasters,  casements,  or 
balustrades,  used  for  crowning  a building,  ns  at 
the  gates  of  St.  Denis  and  SL  Martin,  at  Paris. 
False  cadence,  in  Music,  a cadence  in  which  the 
bass  rises  a tone  or  semitone,  instead  of  rising  a 
fourth  or  falling  a fifth.  False  claim,  by  the 
forest  laws,  is  where  a man  claims  more  than  his 
due,  and  is  amerced  and  punished  for  so  doing.-* 


Man  wood,  cap.  25,  num.  8.  False  crimen,  or 
Crimen  falsi,  in  Law,  a fraudulent  subornation  or 
concealment  with  design  to  darken  or  conceal  the 
truth,  or  make  things  appear  otherwise  than  they 
really  are,  as  in  swearing  falsely,  antedating  a 
contract,  or  selling  by  false  weights.  False  im- 
prisonment, in  Law,  an  unlawful  arresting  or  im- 
prisoning without  just  cause,  or  without  legal 
authority.  All  persons  concerned  in  a wrongful 
imprisonment  are  liable  in  an  action  of  damages, 
and  the  party  aggrieved  may  sue  any  one  of  them. 
False  judgment,  a writ  where  false  judgment  is 
given  in  the  connty  court,  baron  court,  or  other 
courts  not  of  record. — E.N.B.,  17,  18.  False 
keel  of  a ship,  a keel  composed  of  several  pieces, 
and  fitted  under  the  main  keel,  to  preserve  it  from 
friction,  and  to  make  the  ship  hold  a better  wind ; 
they  are  generally  formed  of  elm.  False  post,  a 
piece  of  timber  fixed  on  the  aft  part  of  the  stern 
post,  to  make  good  a deficiency  therein.  False 
position , a rule  of  arithmetic,  which,  though  ori- 
giually  applied  to  such  questions  as  arc  soluble  by 
equations  of  the  first  degree,  has  been,  in  modern 
writings,  applied  to  equations  of  all  degrees.  It 
is,  however,  of  very  little  use,  though  of  some  no- 
toriety. False  quarter,  in  Farriery,  a rift  or 
crack  in  the  hoof  of  a horse,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a piece  put  in.  False  roof,  that  part 
between  the  upper  ceiling  and  the  truo  roof, 
usually  called  a cock-loft,  or  garret; — ad.  not 
truly ; not  honestly ; falsely ; — r.  a.  to  violate  by 
failure  of  veracity ; to  deceive ; 

1st  not  enough  that  to  this  lady  mild. 

Thou  falscd  host  thy  faith  with  perjury  f — 

to  defeat;  to  balk ; to  evade. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  strook  him  straight. 

And  falsed  oft  his  blows  t'  illude  him  with  such  bait.— 

Spenser 

Falsefaced,  fowls'faste,  a.  Hypocritical. 

FAl^tEllEARTKI),  fawls- hdrt  'ed,  a.  Hollow; 
treacherous;  deceitful;  perfidious. 

Falseheartednesr,  fawb-hdrted-ncs,  *.  Per- 
fidioosness;  treachery. 

Falsehood,  fawls'hood,  *.  Contrariety  or  incon- 
formity  to  fact  or  troth ; want  of  truth  or  veracity ; 
a lie ; an  untrue  assertion ; want  of  honesty ; 
treachery ; dcceitfulness ; perfidy ; counterfeit ; 
false  appearance ; imposture. 

Falsely,  fawls'le,  ad.  In  a manner  contrary  to 
truth  and  foci;  not  truly;  treacherously;  perfi- 
diously; erroneously;  by  mistake.  Foist ly-two- 
valcal,  in  Botany,  having  two  valves,  which  are 
not  of  tbe  same  nature  as  other  valves. 

Falseness,  fawls'ncs,  s.  Want  of  integrity  and 
veracity,  either  in  principle  or  in  act;  duplicity; 
deceit ; doubledealing ; deceitfulness  ; treachery ; 
perfidy;  traitorousness. 

Falser,  fawls'ur,  s.  A deceiver. — Obsolete. 

And  such  end,  perdie.  does  all  them  remain. 

That  of  such  falser  s'  friendship  been  fain  ! — Spenser. 

Falsetto,  fol-set'to,  t.  In  Music,  an  Italian  ti\nn 
signifying  a false  voice,  or  artificial  manner  ‘.of 
singing,  produced  by  tightening  the  ligaments  V>f 
the  glottis,  and  thus  extending  the  vocal  compass 
about  an  octave  higher.  The  natural  voice,  of 
voice  from  the  chest,  is  called  voce  di  petto.  \ 

Falsifiadlk,  fowl's®- ti-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
falsified,  counterfeited,  or  corrupted. 

Falsification,  fowl-se-fe-kaVImn,  s.  Tho  net  of 
making  false ; a counterfeiting ; the  giving  to  a 
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thing  an  appearance  of  something  which  it  is  not ; 
confutation. 

Falsificator,  fawl-se-fe-ka'tur,  b.  A falsifier. 

Falsifikk,  fawl'ae-fi-ur,  t.  One  who  counterfeits, 
or  gives  to  a thing  a deceptive  appearance,  or  one 
who  makes  false  coin ; one  who  invents  falsehood; 
a liar;  one  who  proves  a thing  to  be  false. 

Falsify,  fawl'se-fi,  v.  a.  (falsifier,  Fr.)  To  coun- 
terfeit ; to  forge , to  make  something  false,  or  in 
imitation  of  that  which  is  true;  to  disprove;  to 
prove  to  be  false ; to  violate ; to  break  by  false- 
hood ; to  show  to  be  insufficient,  or  not  proof ; — 
(obsolete  in  the  last  sense;) 

I1U  emit  is  raeh’d  away,  til*  ample  shield 
Is  falsify d.  and  round  with  Jav'lins  fill’d. — Dryden. 
— v.  n.  to  tell  lies ; to  violate  the  truth. 

Falsity,  fawl’se-te,  $.  (falsitas,  Lat.)  Falsehood; 
contrariety  to  truth ; the  quality  of  being  false ; 
fal.-ehood ; a lie ; a false  assertion. 

Falter,  fawl'tur,  v.  n.  (/altar,  to  be  deficient, 
Span.)  To  hesitate,  fad,  or  break  in  the  utter- 
j ance  of  words;  to  speak  with  a broken  or  trem- 
bling utterance ; to  stammer ; to  fail,  tremble,  or 
yield  in  exertion ; not  to  be  firm  and  steady ; to 
fail  in  the  regular  exercise  of  the  understanding ; 
— r.  a.  to  sift — Obsolete  as  an  active  verb. 

Fai.tbriko,  fawl'tur-ing, «.  Feebleness;  deficiency. 

Filtering ly,  fawl'tur-ing-le,  ad.  With  hesita- 
! tion ; with  a trembling  broken  voice ; with  diffi- 
j culty  or  feebleness. 

FaLUNS,  faluns,  8.  In  Geology,  a series  of  deposits 
belonging  to  the  middle  Tertiary  or  Miocene  pe- 
riod. They  consist  chiefly  of  broken  shells,  quartz, 
sand,  and  gravel  The  thickness  does  not  exceed 
seventy  feet.  Besides  a great  number  of  extinct 
and  recent  shells,  they  contain  the  remains  of  the 
! palsotberium,  mastodon,  hippopotamus,  rhinoce- 
ros, taper,  anthracotherium,  sow,  horse,  deer,  and 
1 other  mammalia. 

Falx,  talks,  t.  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy,  a name  given 
i to  certain  membranous  processes  which  have  a 

form  resembling  that  of  a scythe  or  sickle,  as  falx 
cerebri,  a process  of  the  dura  mater. 

Kama  Clamosa,  fa'ma  kla-mo'sa,  s.  (Latin.)  A 
public  scandal ; a phrase  used  in  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Courts  of 
Scotland,  for  a ground  of  action  before  a presby- 
tery against  one  of  its  members,  independently  of 
any  regular  complaint  by  a particular  accuser. 

Fake,  fame,  i.  (Junta,  Lat)  Public  report  or  ru- 
mour ; favourable  report ; report  of  good  or  great 
actions;  report  that  exalts  the  character;  cele- 
brity; renown; — v.  a.  to  make  famous;  to  ro- 
i port. 

j Famed,  faymd,  a.  Much  talked  of;  renowned; 
celebrated ; distinguished  and  exalted  by  favour- 
able reports. 

Fame -givi no,  fame'giv-ing,  a.  Bestowing  fame. 

Fameless,  fame'les,  a.  Without  renown. 

FAMELE68LY,  famelcs-le,  ad,  In  a manner  that 
gives  no  renown. 

Familiar,  fa-mil'yar,  a.  ( familiaris , from  familia, 
a family,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to  a family;  domestic; 
accustomed  by  frequent  converse;  intimate;  close; 
affable ; not  formal  or  distant ; easy  in  conversa- 
tion ; well  acquainted  with ; knowing  by  freqnent 
use;  well  known;  unceremonious;  free;  uncon- 
strained; easy;  common;  frequent  and  intimate; 
not  formal;  intimate  in  an  unlawful  degree; — 
A.  an  intimate;  a close  companion ; ono  long  ac~ 
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qnainted ; one  accustomed  to  another  by  free  un- 
reserved converse ; a demon  or  evil  Bpirit  supposed 
to  attend  at  a call.  Familiars,  a name  given  to 
those  persons  who  assisted  in  the  apprehension  of 
such  persons  as  were  accused  and  brought  before 
the  Inquisition.  They  were  the  assistants  of  the 
Inquisitor,  and  were  so  called  because  they  be- 
longed to  his  family. 

Familiarity,  fa-mil-ye-ar'e-te,  t.  Intimate  and 
frequent  converse  or  association  in  company;  easi- 
ness of  conversation;  affability;  freedom  from 
ceremony;  intimacy;  intimate  acquaintance ; un-  J 
constrained  intercourse. 

Familiarize,  fa-tnil'yar-ize,  v.  a.  To  make  fa-  ■ 
miliar  or  intimate ; to  habituate ; to  accustom ; 
to  make  well  known  by  practice  or  converse ; to 
make  easy  by  practice  or  customary  use,  or  by 
intercourse ; to  bring  down  from  a state  of  distant 
superiority. 

Familiarly,  fa-mil 'yar- lei,  ad.  In  a familiar 
manner;  unceremoniously ; without  constraint; 
without  formality;  commonly;  frequently;  with 
the  case  and  unconcern  that  arises  from  long  cus- 
tom or  acquaintance. 

Familism,  ikm'e-lizro,  s.  The  tenets  of  a religious 
sect  which  appeared  in  Holland  about  the  year 
1555,  and  derived  thdr  origin  from  one  Henry  ; 
Nicholas  of  Westphalia.  He  pretended  that  there 
was  no  knowledge  of  Christ  or  of  the  Scripture* 
but  in  his  family,  from  1 Cor.  xiiL  6,  9,  10, — 

4*  For  we  know  but  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in 
part,"  &c.  ne  inferred  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles  was  imperfect,  and  to  be  superseded  by  j 
the  more  perfect  revelation  made  to  the  Family  of  j 
Lore. 

Familist,  fam'e-list,  ».  (from  family.')  One  ad- 
hering to  the  religious  sect  called  the  Family  of 
Love. 

Family,  fam'e-le,  s.  (famille,  Fr.)  The  collective 
body  of  persons  who  live  in  one  house,  and  under 
one  head  or  manager;  a household,  including 
parents,  children,  and  servants;  those  who  descend 
from  one  common  progenitor;  a tribe  or  race; 
kindred  ; lineage ; course  of  descent ; genealogy ; 
line  of  ancestors;  honourable  descent;  noble  or 
respectable  stock ; a collection  or  union  of  nations 
or  states.  In  Natural  History,  a group  of  genera 
connected  by  common  characters,  and  exhibiting  a 
dose  affinity  in  organic  structure ; an  assemblage 
of  families  linked  together  by  some  common  cha- 
racter or  characters  constitute  a tribe.  In  some 
natural  arrangements  this  order  is  reversed,  as  in 
Cuviers  ‘ Jtegns  AmmaV  Family  is  also  used 
by  some  naturalists  as  synonymous  with  Order. 
In  Mathematics,  a congeries  of  several  kinds  of 
curves,  all  of  which  are  defined  by  the  same  eaua- 
tion,  but  in  a different  manner,  according  to  their 
several  orders. 

Famine,  fara'in,  t.  (French.)  Scarcity  of  food; 
dearth ; a general  want  of  sufficient  provisions  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a country  or  besieged  place; 
want;  destitution. 

Famish,  famish,  r.  a.  ( affamer , Fr.)  To  starve ; 
to  kill  or  destroy  with  hunger ; to  exhaust  the 
strength  of,  by  hunger  or  thirst;  to  distress  with 
hunger;  to  kill  by  deprivation  or  denial  of  any- 
thing necessary  for  life; — r.  n.  to  die  of  hunger; 
to  suffer  extreme  hunger  or  thirst;  to  be  exhausted 
in  strength,  or  near  to  perish,  for  want  of  food  or 
drink ; to  be  distressed  with  want. 
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Famishment,  famish  -meat,  a.  The  pain  of  ex- 
treme hunger  or  thirst ; extreme  want  of  suste- 
I nance. 

Famositt,  fa-mos'o-te,  i.  Renown;  celebrity. — 

Obsolete. 

Famous,  fa'mus,  a.  (fmnosu*,  Lat.)  Celebrated 
in  fame  or  pnblic  report ; renowned ; much  talked 
of  and  praised ; distinguished  in  story,  sometimes 
| in  a bad  sense. 

Mcnecrate*  and  Menaj,/amo«ti  pirates. 

Make  the  tea  serve  them. — 8hak*. 

Famoubed,  fa'mnst,  cl  Renowned. — Seldom  used. 
The  painful  warrior  famewed  for  fight.— SkakL 

Famously,  fa'mus-le,  ad.  With  great  renown  or 
celebration. 

Famousness,  fa'mus-ncs,  $.  Renown ; great  fame ; 
celebrity. 

Famulate,  fam'u-late,  r.  a.  (famulor,  Lot)  To 
serve. — Obsolete. 

Fan,  fan,  ».  (fann,  Sox.)  An  instrument  used  by 
1 ladies  to  agitate  the  air  and  cool  the  face  in  warm 
weather;  something  in  the  form  of  a woman's  fan 
when  spread ; an  instrument  for  winnowing  grain  ; 
something  by  which  the  air  is  moved ; a wing ; 
an  instrument  to  raise  the  fire  or  flame.  Fan 
tracery,  in  Architecture,  a very  beautiful  style  of 
vaulting,  in  which  the  ribs  spread  oot  like  a fan, 
from  certain  points  at  the  sides  of  a building; — 
p.  a.  to  cool  and  refresh  by  moving  tho  air  with  a 
i fan ; to  blow  the  air  on  the  face  with  a fan  ; to 
ventilate ; to  blow  on ; to  affect  by  air  put  in  motion ; 
to  move  as  with  a fan ; to  winnow  ; to  separate 
chaff  from  grain  and  drive  it  away  by  a current  of 
air. 

FANAL,fa-nal',s.  (French.)  A name  given  to  a light- 
house, or  more  particularly  to  the  lantern  placed 
• in  it. 

‘ Fanaiuotes,  fa-na're-ots,  i.  The  name  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Constantinople 
called  the  Fanner,  or  Greek  quarter  of  tho  city. 

Fanatic,  fa-natlk,  s.  A person  affected  by  exces-  j 
sive  enthusiasm,  particularly  on  religious  subjects ; 
one  who  indulges  wild  and  extravagant  notions  of 
religion.  Fanatics  sometimes  affect  to  be  inspired, 
or  to  have  intercourse  with  superior  beings. 

Fanatic,  fa-nat'ik,  > a.  ( fanaiictu , Lat) 

Fanatical,  fa-nat'e-kal,)  Wild  and  extravagant 
in  opinions,  particularly  in  religions  opinions ; ex- 
cessively enthusiastic;  possessed  by  a kind  of 
frenzy. 

Fanatically,  fa-nat'e-kal-le,  a.  With  wild  en- 
thusiasm. 

Fanaticalness,  fa-nat'e-kal-nes,  a.  Fanaticism. 

Fanaticism,  fa-nat'e-sizm,  t.  Excessive  enthusi- 
asm ; wild  and  extravagant  notions  of  religion ; 
religions  frenzy. 

Fanaticize,  fa-nat'e-size,  v.  cl  To  make  fanatic. 

Fancier,  fan'se-ur,  a.  One  who  fancies. 

Fanciful,  fan'se-fvl,  a.  Guided  by  the  imagina- 
tion rather  than  by  reason  or  experience ; sabject 
to  the  influence  of  fancy  ; whimsical ; dictated  by 
the  imagination ; full  of  wild  images ; chimerical; 
ideal ; visionary. 

Fancifully,  fan 'se-ftfl-lc,  ad.  In  a fanciful  man- 
ner ; wildly ; whimsically ; according  to  fancy. 

Fancifulness,  fan'se-ful-nes,  a.  The  quality  of 
being  fanciful,  or  influenced  by  the  imagination ; 
the  habit  of  following  fancy  rather  than  reason ; 
tbe  quality  of  being  dictated  by  imagination. 

Fancy,  fan’se,  t.  ( pKanlatia,  Lat.)  Tbe  faculty 


by  which  the  mind  forma  images  or  representations 
of  things  at  pleasure ; it  is  often  used  as  synony- 
mous with  imagination,  but  the  latter  is  rather  the 
power  of  combining  and  modifying  our  conceptions; 
an  opinion  or  notion  ; taste;  conception;  image; 
thought ; inclination;  liking;  love;  caprice;  ho- 
mour;  whim;  false  notion;  something  that  pleases 
or  entertains  without  real  use  or  value; — r.  «. 
to  imagine ; to  figure  to  one’s  self ; to  believe  or 
suppose  without  proof; — v.  a.  to  form  a concep- 
tion of ; to  portray  in  the  mind  ; to  imagine ; to 
like ; to  be  pleased  with,  particularly  on  account 
of  external  appearance  or  manners. 

Fancy-framed,  fan'se-fraytnd,  a.  Created  by  the 
fancy.  i 

Fancy-free,  fan'se-fre,  o.  Free  from  the  power 
of  love. 

Fancy-monger,  fan  're-mung'ur,  a.  One  who  deals 
in  tricks  of  imagination. 

Fancy-sick,  fan'se  sik,  a.  One  whose  imagination 
is  unsound,  or  whose  distemper  is  in  bis  own 
mind. 

Fandango,  fan-dang'go,  a.  (Spanish.)  A dance  in  1 
3-8  and  sometimes  in  6-8  time.  It  is  a favourite  1 
danoe  in  Spain,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Moorish 
origin. 

Fane,  fane,  a.  (/amim,  Lat.)  A temple;  a place 
consecrated  to  religion;  a church— a poetical 
term. 

The  fields  are  ravish’d  from  th’  industrious  swains, 
Fruai  men  their  cities,  and  from  god*  their  famru— 

i'oi*.  I 

Fanfare,  fan'far,  a.  (French.)  A short  lively 
piece  of  music,  composed  for  trumpets  and  kettle 
drums.  The  name  is  also  given  to  lively  pieces 
performed  on  hunting  horns  in  the  chase. 

Fanfaron,  fan'fa-ron,  a.  (French.)  A bully;  a 
hector ; a swaggerer ; an  empty  boaster ; a vain 
pretender. 

Fanfaronade,  fan-far-o-nade',  a.  A swaggering; 
vain  boasting ; ostentation  ; a bluster. 

Fano,  fang,  v.  o.  (fenyan,  I catch.  Sax.)  To  lay 
hold;  to  catch;  to  seize;  to  gripe;  to  dutch; 
—(obsolete  as  a verb) ; 

Destruction  fang  mankind. — Skat*. 

— a.  the  tusk  of  a boar  or  other  animal  by  which 
the  prey  is  seized  and  held ; a pointed  tooth ; a 
claw  or  talon ; any  shoot  or  other  thing  by  which 
bold  is  taken. 

Fang ed,  fangd,  a.  Furnished  with  fangs,  tasks,  or 
something  long  and  pointed. 

Fanole,  fang' gl,  a.  (from  fenyan,  I begin,  Sax.) 
A new  attempt ; a trifling  scheme. — Obsolete. 

A hatred  to  fangiti  and  the  French  fooleries  of  his 

time, — A.  Wood. 

Fangi.ED,  fang'gld,  a.  Properly  begun  ; new  made; 
gaudy;  showy;  vainly  decorated. — Seldom  used 
except  with  new — New  F angled. 

Fang  less,  fang'les,  a.  Having  no  fangs  or  tasks; 
toothless. 

Fanqot,  fan 'got,  a.  A quantity  of  wares,  as  raw 
silk,  &c.  from  one  to  two  hundred  weight  and 
three  quarters. 

Fanion,  fau'yun,  a.  (French.)  In  the  Military  Art, 
the  name  given  to  a small  flag  carried  along  with 
the  baggage. 

Fanlight,  fan'lite,  a.  A window  in  form  of  an 
open  fan,  or  semicircle;  usually  placed  over  a 
door. 
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Fanned,  fan'nel,  ) «.  A kind  of  ®carf  worn  on  the 

F ANN  OR,  fan 'non,)  arm  of  a priest  while  officiating 
at  moss. 

Fawner,  fan'nur, «.  One  who  fans ; a circular  ar- 
rangement of  vanes  or  flat  disks,  placed  in  a win- 
dow, &C,,  which,  by  the  draft  of  air  is  made  to 
revolve  and  produce  a constant  current,  for  the 
sake  of  proper  ventilation. 

Fanners,  fan'nurs.  t.pL  A machine,  consisting  of 
a vane  or  flat  disks  revolving  round  a centra,  used 
in  one  form  in  winnowing  com,  and  in  another  as 
bellows  for  forges. 

Fan-nerved,  fan'nervd,  a.  In  Botany  and  Ento- 
mology, having  the  nervnres  or  nerves  disposed  in 
the  manner  of  a fan. 

Fantasia,  fan-tas'e-a,  #.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  a 
piece  of  instrument  music,  in  which  the  composer, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  rales  of  art,  is 
allowed  to  yield  himself  to  the  fervour  and  va- 
garies of  his  imagination. 

Fantasird,  fan'ta-sid,  o.  Filled  with  fancies  or 
imaginations;  whimsical. — Obsolete. 


A*  I tra  veil'd  hither  through  the  land, 

I found  the  people  strangely /uakutal— 


very  much;  to  a certain  point,  degree,  or  distance;  i 
from  far , from  a great  distance ; from  a remote  \ 
pla ce;  far  from,  at  a great  distance;  far  off,  at  j 
a great  distance;  to  a great  distance; — in  a spirit^  I 
ual  sense,  alienated;  at  enmity;  in  a state  of  j 
ignorance  and  alienation ; far  other , very  different ; ! 
— «.  a variety  of  the  species  Tritionm  spelta,  or 
Buck-wheat,  grown  on  poor  lands  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 


Fa nt asm. — See  Phantasm. 

Fantastic,  fan-taa'tik,  *.  A fantastic  or  whimsi- 
cal person. 

Fantastic,  fan-taa'tik,  > a.  (fantastique^  Fr.) 

Fantastical,  fan-tas'te-kal,)  Fanciful;  produced 
or  existing  only  in  imagination ; imaginary ; not 
real;  chimerical;  having  the  nature  of  a phan- 
tom; apparent  only;  unsteady;  irregular;  whim- 
weal  ; capricious ; indulging  the  vagaries  of  ima- 
gination; odd. 

Fantastically,  fan-taa'te-kal-le,  ad.  By  the 
power  of  imagination;  in  a fantastic  manner; 
capriciously;  unsteadily;  whimsically;  in  com- 
pliance with  fancy. 

Fantastic aln  ess,  fan-tss'tc-kal-nes,  t.  Com- 
pliance with  fancy;  humourousnesa ; wliimsical- 
ness;  caprice. 

Fantabticly,  fan-tas'tik-le,  ad.  Irrationally; 
whimsically. 

Fantasy.— See  Fancy. 

Fantoccini,  fsn-tok-tshe'ne,  t.  (fatOocdo,  a puppet, 
ItaL)  Dramatic  representations,  in  which  pup- 
pets are  the  performers. 

Faktok. — See  Phantom. 

Fawlm,  fa'num,  a.  (Latin.)  A place  consecrated 
to  religious  worship,  including  the  building  and 
I ground  belonging  to  it.  Temples  erected  to  the 
, memory  of  illustrious  persons  were  called  faaa  by 
the  ancients. 

' Fap,  fap,  a.  Fuddled;  drank.— Obsolete. 

The  gentleman  hod  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five 

seti*e«,  and  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashiered.— 

Shake, 

Faquir. — See  Fakir. 

Far,  for,  a.  f cor,  for,  ot  f/r,  Sax.)  Distant  in 
any  direction;  separated  by  a wide  space  from 
the  place  where  one  is,  or  from  any  given  place 
remote;  figuratively,  remote  from  purpose;  con- 
trary to  design  or  wishes ; remote  in  affection  or 
obedience ; at  enmity  with;  alienated;  more  or 
most  distant  of  the  two ; — ad.  to  a great  extent 
or  distance  of  space ; dikantly  in  time  from  any 
point ; remotely ; in  interrogatories,  to  what  dis- 
tance or  extent ; in  great  part,  as  the  day  is  far 
•pent;  in  a great  proportion;  by  many  degrees; 


far-piercing ; far-*hooting.] 

Faramea,  fa-ra'me-a,  g.  (A  name  given  by  Anblet, 
without  assigning  any  meaning  to  it)  A genus 
of  American  shrubs,  with  petiolate  leaves  and  1 
white  flowers : Order,  Cinchonacerc. 

Farantly,  for'ant-le,  a.  Orderly;  docent;  come-  i 
ly;  handsome. 

Farce,  forse,  c.  a.  (fordo,  Lat.  farcir , Fr.)  To 
stuff ; to  fill  with  mingled  ingredients ; 

Dl*  tippet  was  ay  farced  fhl  of  knives, 

And  pumas,  for  to  give  fay  re  wires. — 

Chaoeer.  I 

to  extend ; to  twcll  out. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

The  entertissui ' i robe  of  gold  am)  pearl. 

The  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king. — Shakt. 

— *.  (French.)  a dramatic  composition  originally  j 
exhibited  by  charlatans  or  buffoons,  in  the  open  ’ 
street,  for  the  amusement  of  the  crowd,  but  now 
introduced  upon  the  stage.  According  to  Drydcn, 
farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  a 
picture ; the  persons  and  actions  of  a force  are  nil  ' 
unnatural,  and  the  manners  false. 

Farcical,  for'se-kal,  a.  Belonging  to  a farce;  | 
appropriated  to  a farce;  droll;  ludicrous;  ridicu-  j 
loos;  illusory;  deceptive. 

Farcically,  for'sc-kal -le,  ail  In  a manner  suited 
to  farce ; ludicrously. 

Farcin,  for'sm,)  e.  A disease  of  hones,  of  a 

Farcy,  for'se,  j creeping,  loathsome,  leprous  J 
character,  beginning  with  hard  buttons,  buds,  or 
particles,  that  dilate  and  spread  themselves,  and 
sometimes  overrun  the  whole  body,  following  tho  . 
course  of  the  veins.  These  pustules  in  a short  1 
time  become  soft,  break,  and  discharge  foul  and 
bloody  matter.  Farcy  tenter,  a disease  incident 
to  horses,  and  terminating  ciitnncously,  or  else  tho 
water  is  suffused  through  different  parts  of  tho 
body,  and  appears  in  a number  of  soft  swellings. 

Farcing,  forcing,  $.  The  act  of  stuffing  with 
mixed  ingredients. 

Farctatb,  Wrk'tate,  a.  (farcing,  Lat)  In  Bo- 
tany, stuffed;  crammed,  or  full;  without  vacui- 
ties. 

Fard,  ford,  r.  a.  (French.)  To  paint ; to  colour. 
— Obsolete. 

There  of  the/onkd  fop  and  cawnc’d  beau — 

NtautoM. 

Fardel,  for'de),  t.  ( fardel lo,  ItaL  fardeau , Fr.) 
A bundle  or  little  pack ; — e.  a.  to  make  up  in 
bundles.  Fardel  ef  land,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
yard. 

Farding-deal,  for'ding-dcel,  s.  An  old  term  fear 
the  fourth  port  of  an  acre  of  land. 

Fare,  fare,  v.  n.  furun,  Sax.  and  Goth.)  To  go ; 
to  pass;  to  move  forward;  to  travel; — (in  the 
foregoing  senses  the  term  is  obsolete ;) 

Sadly  they  Air’d  along  the  sen-beat  shore; 

Still  heav'd  thdr  hearts.— Pope. 

to  bo  in  any  state,  good  or  bad;  to  be  attended 
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with  any  circumstances  or  train  of  event*,  fortu- 
nate or  unfortunate ; to  feed ; to  be  entertained ; 
to  proceed  in  a train  of  consequences,  good  or  bad : 
to  happen  well  or  ill,  with  it,  as  we  shall  sec  how 
»f  will  fare  with  him s.  the  price  of  passage  or 
going ; the  sum  paid  or  due,  for  conveying  a per- 
son by  land  or  water;  food;  provisions  of  the 
table;  the  person  carried. — Unusual  in  the  last 
sense. 

Farewell,  fare'wel,  or  fare-wel'.  A compound  of 
fart,  in  the  imperative,  and  t cell  Go  vxll,  originally 
applied  to  a person  departing,  but  now  applied 
both  to  those  who  depart  and  those  who  remain. 
It  expresses  a kind  wish,  a wish  of  happiness  to 
those  who  leave,  or  those  who  are  left.  The  verb 
and  adverb  are  often  separated  by  the  pronoun — 
as,  fare  you  % cell; — a.  a wish  of  happiness  or  wel- 
fare at  parting ; the  parting  compliment ; adieu  ; 
leave ; act  of  departure. 

Far-fetched,  fdr-fetsht,  a.  Brought  from  a 
remote  or  distant  place ; studiously  sought ; not 
easily  or  naturally  deduced  or  introduced ; forced ; 
strained. — Far-fei,  with  the  same  signification,  is 
obsolete. 

Farina,  fa-ri'na,  a . (Latin.)  The  soft,  tasteless, 
and  highly  nutritive  powder,  usually  white,  ob- 
tained by  tituration  of  the  seeds  of  the  Cereal 
or  Corn  grasses,  Leguminous  plants,  &c.  In  Bo- 
tany, the  term  is  sometimes  used  for  the  pollen, 
or  fine  impregnating  dust,  which  occurs  in  the 
anthers  of  plants. 

Farinaceous,  far-e-na'shns,  a.  Consisting  or 
made  of  meal  or  flour ; containing  meal ; like 
meal ; mealy ; pertaining  to  incal 

Farinaciously,  fa-re-  na'shus-le,)  ad.  Inamealy- 

Fabinosely,  far'e-noze-le,  ) like  manner. 

Farmaciously-tomentoae,  in  Botany,  covered  with 
a mealy  kind  of  down. 

: Farinose,  far'e-noze,  a.  ( famineux , Fr.)  Rednci- 
i ble  into  farina  by  tituration.  In  Botany  and 

Zoology,  applied  to  such  parte  of  plants  as  arc 
covered  with  a fine  mealy  powder.  The  Latinized 
adjective,  farinosua , farinoaa,  farinoaum , desig- 
nates species,  &c.,  characterized  as  above. 

Farm,  fdrm,  #.  (feorm,  Sax.)  In  Agriculture,  a 
portion  of  land,  with  suitable  buildings,  fences, 
and  other  arrangements  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  business  of  farming,  £«.,  raising  or  breeding 
cattle,  or  both  conjoined ; the  state  of  land  leased 
on  rent  reserved ; a lease ; — r.  n.  to  lease  land  on 
rent  reserved ; to  let  to  a tenant  on  condition  of 
paying  rent;  to  take  at  a certain  rent  or  rate;  to 
lease  or  let,  as  taxes,  impost,  or  other  duties,  at  a 
certain  sum  or  rate  per  cent.;  to  take  or  hire  for 
a certain  rate  per  cent ; to  cultivate  land. 

! Farm  able,  fdrm'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  farmed. 

Farmer,  fdr 'mar,  a.  A tenant;  a lessee;  one  who 
hires  and  cultivates  a farm ; a cultivator  of  leased 
ground ; one  who  takes  taxes,  customs,  excise,  or 
other  duties,  to  collect  for  a certain  rate  per  cent 
Farmers  general,  a name  given  in  France  under  the 
old  Monarchy  to  a company  which  fanned  certain 
branches  of  the  public  revenue,  that  is  to  say,  con- 
tracted with  the  Government  to  pay  into  the  trea- 
sury a fixed  yearly  sum,  taking  upon  itself  the 
collection  of  certain  taxes  as  an  equivalent 

Farmery,  fdnn'ur-e,  a.  The  buildings  and  yards 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  a 
| farming  establishment 

Farm-house,  fdnn'bows,  a.  A house  attached  to 
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a farm  for  the  residence  of  a fanner.  Farm- 
offices,  the  out-buildings  pertaining  to  a farm. 
F<trm-yard,  the  vard  or  enclosure  attached  to  a 
barn,  or  the  enclosure  surrounded  by  the  farm- 
buildings. 

Farming,  fdr'ming,  a The  business  of  cultivating 
land. 

Farmost,  fdr'moet,  a.  Most  distant  or  remote. 

Farness,  fdr'nes,  a.  Distance;  remoteness. 

Faro,  fa'ro,  a.  A game  at  cards. 

Farraginous,  far-rad'je-nus,  a.  ( farrago , a mix 
tore,  Lat)  Formed  of  various  materials ; mixed. 

Farrago,  far-ra'go,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Husbandry,  a 
mixture  of  several  sorts  of  grain  sown  in  the  same 
plot  of  ground,  or  af  terwards  mingled  together. 

Farr  AND,  far'rand,  > a.  Manner;  custom;  bo- 

Farakd,  fa'rand,  ) monr. 

Farrier,  far' re-ur,  a.  (/errant,  Fr.  ferraio,  Itol.) 
A shoer  of  horses ; a smith  who  shoes  horses ; 
one  who  professes  to  cure  tbo  diseases  of  hones ; 
— ».  w.  to  practise  as  a farrier. 

Farriery,  far're-ur-e,  a.  The  set  of  preventing, 
curing,  or  mitigating  the  diseases  of  horses ; now 
termed  the  veterinary  art ; the  art  or  business  of 
shoeing  horses. 

Farrow,  far'ro,  a.  (fcarh,  fork,  Sax.)  A litter  of 
pigs; — p.  o.  to  bring  forth  pigs; — a.  ( mart, 
‘ een  naare  hoe ,’  a dry  cow,  Dut.)  not  producing 
young  ia  a particular  season  or  year,  applied  to 
cows  only. 

Far-seeing,  fdr-se'ing,  > a.  Seeing  to  a great 

Far-sighted,  fdr-si’ted,)  distance  ; perceiving 
beforehand,  from  judicious  observations,  what  is 
likely  to  occur ; accute. 

Farsetia,  far-se'te-n,  a.  (In  honour  of  Philip  Far- 
seti  a Venetian  nobleman  and  botanist)  A genua 
of  Cruciferous  plants,  with  whitish-yellow,  or  pur- 
ple flowers : Suborder,  Plcurorhizc*. 

Far -stretched,  fulr'stretsht,  a.  Extensively 
stretched ; wrested  to  obtain  some  idea  which  was 
not  intended. 

Farther,  far'ther,  a.  comp,  deg.,  ( farther , Sax.) 
More  remote ; more  distant  than  something  else ; 
longer ; tending  to  a greater  distance ; — ad.  at  a 
greater  distance ; more  remotely ; beyond ; more- 
over; by  way  of  progression  in  a subject;— v.  a. 
to  promote;  to  advance;  to  help  forward. — Fur- 
ther is  now  used — which  see. 

Farther ance,  Farthbrmore,  Farthest.— See 
Furtherance,  Furthermore,  Furthest. 

Fakthino,  far'thing,  a.  (Jeorthung,  Sax.)  The 
fourth  of  a penny ; a small  copper  coin.  Far- 
things in  the  plural,  copper  coin  ; very  small  price 
or  value,  as  it  ia  not  worth  a farthing.  Farthing 
of  gold , an  old  coin  mentioned  in  stat.  9,  Henry 
V.  cap.  7.  Its  value  was  the  fourth  part  of  a 
noble,  or  twentypenoo  sterling.  Farthing  of  land, 
a quantity  of  land  supposed  to  have  exceeded  a 
rood. 

Farthingale,  far'thing-gal,  a.  ( tertugndt,  Fr.)  A 
hoop  petticoat;  circles  of  hoops,  formed  of  whale- 
bone, used  to  extend  the  petticoat. 

Farthing’s- woRTn,  far'tlnngz-wurrt,  a.  As  much 
as  is  sold  for  a farthing. 

Fasces,  fas'sis,  a.  pi  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Antiquity, 
badges  of  authority  originally  carried  before  the 
Emperors,  but  latterly  before  the  consuls.  They 
consisted  of  bundles  of  rods,  each  having  an  axe  in 
the  centre. 

Fascia,  fash’e-a,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  a thin 
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sash  which  tbe  Roman  women  wrapped  round 
their  bodies,  next  to  the  akin,  hi  order  to  render 
the  waist  slender;  a bandage.  In  Anatomy,  a 
name  given  to  any  aponeurotic  expansion  of  mus- 
cular fibre  by  which  parts  are  bound  together. 
In  Architecture,  a broad  fillet,  band,  or  face,  used 
sometimes  by  itself,  and  sometimes  in  combination 
with  mouldings.  Architraves  are  often  divided  into 
two  or  three  facue,  each  of  which  projects  slightly 
beyond  that  which  ia  immediately  below  it.  In 
, Astronomy,  the  belt  across  a planet,  as  the  fascue 
or  belts  of  Jupiter. 

Not*.— The  principal  fascia?  are  F.  oertM/ormis,  a 
small  web  of  cellular  substance  stretched  from  the  lower 
edjceof  Poopart's  ligament,  over  the  inguinal  glands; 
F/iliioa,  the  iliac  fascia  or  aponeurosis,  which  covers 
the  inner  surface  of  the  iliac  and  proas  muscles ; F.  <»- 
funlUmU/orvus,  a portion  of  the  cellular  membrane,  of  a 
funnel  shape,  which  passes  down  the  spermatic  cord, 
where  it  penetrates  the  fascia  trnnsvenmlls : F.  Into,  a 
I thick  and  strong  tendinous  m uncle,  sent  off  from  the 
buck  and  from  the  ten. Ions  of  the  glutei  and  adjacent 
muscles,  to  surround  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  F.  pro- 
pri<,  the  cellular  envelope  of  a hernial  sac  ; F.  su/xrK- 
eUdU,  a very  thin  layer  of  cellular  membrane,  which 
covers  the  abdominal  muscles  immediately  under  the 
•kin  ; F.  transfer*  ilis,  tbe  cellular  membrane  lining  the 
inner  surface  of  the  transveraalis  abdominis  muacle. 

FabCIAL,  fash'e-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  fasces. 
Fascia  lib,  fash-e-alis,  •.  In  Anatomy,  a term  for 
a muscle  which  moves  tbe  leg. 

Fabciatkd,  fash-e-a'ted,  a.  (fascuitus,  Lat) 
Swathed,  an  epithet  applied  in  Botany  to  tbe 
branches,  peduncles,  and  petiole*  of  plants,  when 
they  exhibit,  through  malformation,  a fillet-like 
shape,  consequent  on  several  of  them  uniting,  or 
as  it  were  soldering,  together.  In  Zoology,  the 
the  Latin  adjectives  fasciates,  fascioktris,  fascio- 
latus,  designate  such  species  as  are  marked  ou  the 
back  with  a broad -coloured  line  or  band. 
Fasciatiom,  fash -e-a' shun,  t.  The  act  or  manner 
of  binding  up  diseased  parts ; bandage. 
Fascicle,  fas'se-kle,  > I.  (fasciculus,  a little 
Fasciculus,  fr»s-«ik'u-1os,j  bundle,  Lat.)  A bun- 
dle, or  little  bundle,  applied  in  Botany  to  flowers 
on  small  stalks,  when  many  spring  from  one  point 
and  are  collected  into  a close  and  nearly  level 
bundle,  as  in  the  Sweet-william.  A /suicide  is 
termed  a corymb  when  the  little  stalks  come  only 
from  aliout  tbe  apex  of  tbe  peduncle,  and  not  from 
its  whole  length ; an  umbel  when  they  do  not  come 
| from  a common  point;  and  a cyme  when  its 
1 principal  division  is  not  umbellate. 

Fascicular,  fas-sik'u-lar,  a.  ( fasciculari* , Lat) 
United  in  a bundle. 

| Fabcicularly,  faa-sik'u-Ur-le,  ad.  In  the  form 
of  buudlea. 

Fasciculate,  fas-sik'u-late,  \ a.  (fasciculate*, 
Fasciculated,  fas-sik'u-la-ted.f  Lat.)  An  epi- 
thet applied  in  Botany  to  tbe  leaves,  flowers, 
filaments,  spines,  branches,  and  roots  of  plants, 
when  united  in  facicles,  or  little  bundles. 
Fascicled,  fasWkld,  a.  Clustered  together  in  a 
f aside  or  small  bundle.  Fascicled  i chorls,  in  Bo- 
tany, arranged  in  parcels,  but  still  forming  a whorl 
or  circle.  Fascicled  racemes,  disposed  in  separate 
parcels,  the  whole  forming  a raceme. 
Fabcicglately,  fas-sik'u-late-le,  ad.  In  a fasci- 
culated  manner.  FasciadaUly  te berosus,  or  fas- 
cicled tuberous,  having  tbe  roots  composed  of  a par- 
cel or  parcels  of  tubers. 

Fascinate,  fas'se-nate,  v.  a.  (fascino,  Lat)  To 
bewitch;  to  enchant;  to  operate  on  by  some 


powerful  or  irresistible  influence ; to  charm ; to 
captivate ; to  excite  and  allure  irresistibly  or 
powerfully. 

Fascination,  fas-ae-na'shun,  #.  (French.)  The 
act  of  bewitching  or  enchanting;  enchantment; 
witchcraft ; a powerful  or  irresistible  influence  on 
tbe  affections  or  paaaions;  unseen,  inexplicable 
influence. 

Fascine,  fas- sin',  s.  (French.)  A faggot  of  wood 
used  in  fortification. 

Fascinous,  fas'se-nus,  a.  Caused  or  acting  by 
witchcraft — Obsolete. 

Fasciola,  fas-se-o'la,  s.  (fasciola,  a little  winding 
band.  Lat.  from  the  plaits  on  the  pillar.)  A genus 
of  Molluscs,  belonging  to  the  subfamily  Turbinel- 
lin®,  in  which  the  shell  is  fusiform  and  vetitriooee; 
the  spire  and  aperture  of  equal  length,  the  former 
attenuated  and  acute;  tbe  outer  base  of  the  pillar 
with  one  or  two  sharp  folds : Family,  Turbinel- 
lid*.  Also,  tbe  Flukeworm,  a genus  of  the  En- 
tozoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  belonging  to  the  family 
Trexnatodea. 

Fasciolaria,  fas-se-o-la're-a,  s.  A genus  of  Mol- 
luscs, the  shell  of  which  is  fusiform,  the  spire  and 
aperture  of  equal  length,  the  spire  being  attenuated 
and  acute,  the  outer  lip  is  crenated,  arid  the  base 
of  the  pillar  marked  with  two  large  folds : Family, 
Tarbinellidc. 

Fabcioutrs,  fas-se-o-li'tis,  8.  A genua  of  fossil 
Cephalopoda,  allied  to  the  Mummilite.  Tbe  re- 
mains are  sub- cylindrical,  shelly,  or  bony,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  rather  tapering  at  tbe  end, 
and  formed  by  the  spiral  arrangement  of  perpen- 
dicular concamerated  tubes,  the  tapering  end  of 
which  is  obliquely  and  transversely  folded  on  that 
of  the  preceding  one. 

Fash,  fash,  r.  o.  ( fasektr , old  Fr.)  To  vex ; to 
tease. — Local. 

Fashion,  fash'un,  s.  (fagots,  Fr.)  The  make  or 
form  of  anything ; the  slate  of  anything  with  re- 
gard to  its  external  appearance;  shape;  model  to 
be  imitated ; pattern ; the  form  of  a garment ; 
tbe  cut  or  shape  of  clothes ; the  prevailing  mode 
of  dress  or  ornament;  manner;  sort;  way;  mode; 
custom ; prevailing  mode  or  practice ; genteel  life 
or  good  breeding ; genteel  company;  workman- 
ship ; anything  worn ; (obsolete  in  the  last  signi- 
fication ;) 

Now,  by  this  maiden  hlownm  In  my  hand, 

I scorn  thou,  and  Uiy  fashion,  peevish  U>y. — Shake. 

Fashion-pieces,  in  Ship  Carpentry,  the  aftmost 
timbers  of  a ship,  which  terminate  the  breadth, 
and  form  the  shape  of  the  stem.  They  are  united 
to  the  stern-post,  and  to  the  extremity  of  the 
wing- transom,  by  a rabbet,  and  a number  of  strong 
nails  or  spikes  driven  from  without ; — *>.  a.  (fa- 
fonner,  Fr.)  to  form;  to  give  shape  or  figure  to; 
to  mould ; to  fit ; to  adapt ; to  accommodate ; to 
make  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  custom ; 
to  counterfeit. — Obsolete  in  the  last  signification. 

It  better  flu  my  blood  to  be  disdained  of  all,  than  to 

fashion  a carriage  to  rob  love  fruui  a uy.—XhaJu. 

Fashionable,  fash'un-a-bl,  a.  Made  according  to 
the  prevailing  form  or  mode;  established  by  custom 
or  use;  current;  prevailing  at  a particular  time; 
observant  of  the  fashion  or  customary  mode ; gen- 
teel ; well-bred. 

Fabuionablenkss,  faah'un-a-bl-nea,  s.  The  state 
of  being  fashionable ; modish  elegance ; such  ap-  I 
pe&rance  as  is  according  to  the  prevailing  custom.  ■ 
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Fashionably,  fash'un-a-ble,  ad.  In  a manner 
according  to  fashion,  custom,  or  prevailing  practice 

Fashioner,  fash'un-ur,  s.  One  who  forma  or  gives 
shape  to. 

Fash  ion  ist,  fash'un-ist,  t.  An  obsequious  follower 
of  the  modes  and  fashions. 

Fasiiionlkss,  fash'nn-ka,  a.  Having  no  fashion. 

Fashion-mono kr,  fa»h'un-mung-gur,  s.  One  who 
studies  the  fashion ; a fop. 

Fashion-monoerino,  fash'un-mung-gur-ing,  a. 
Behaving  like  a fashion-monger. 

Fassaitk,  faa'saj-itc,  t.  (from  Fossa , in  the  Tyrol.) 

| In  Mineralogy,  a dark-green  variety  of  augite.  It 
is  found  in  the  Tyrol,  and  also  in  Scotland  and 
\ Ireland,  in  trap  rocks  and  limestone. — See  Py- 
roxins. 

Fast,  fast,  a.  (fest,  fest,  Sax.)  Close ; tight ; 
firm;  immovable;  strong;  firmly  fixed;  closely 
I adhering ; deep ; sound,  as  a fast  sleep ; firm  iu 
adherence;  fast  ami  loose , variable;  inconstant, 
as  to  play  fust  and  loose ; fust  by,  or  font  betide, 

I close  or  near  to;  (Jest,  fast,  quick,  Welsh,)  swift; 

moving  rapidly ; quick  in  motion ; — ad.  firmly ; 

! immovably;  swiftly;  rapidly;  with  quick  steps 
or  progression ; — r.  n . (fmitan,  Sax.)  to  abstain 
from  food  beyond  the  usual  time ; to  omit  to  take 
the  usual  meals  for  a time,  as  tofast  a day  or  a 
week ; to  abstain  from  food  voluntarily,  for  the 
mortification  of  the  body  or  appetites,  or  as  a token 
[ of  grief,  sorrow,  and  affliction;  to  abstain  from 
particular  kinds  of  food ; — s.  abstinence  Irotn  food; 
a total  abstinence,  but  also  u.M?d  for  an  abstinence 
from  particular  kinds  of  food  for  a certain  time; 
religious  mortification  by  abstinence;  religious 
humiliation ; the  time  of  fasting,  whether  a day, 
week,  or  longer  time ; that  which  fastens  or  holds. 

Fast-day,  fast 'day,  ) «.  A day  of  religious 

Fastino-dat,  fast'ing-day,)  fasting. 

Fasten,  fas'sn,  v.  a.  ( Jcutnian,  Sax.)  To  fix 
firmly ; to  make  fast  or  close ; to  lock,  bolt,  or 
bar;  to  secure;  to  bold  together;  to  cement  or 
to  link ; to  unite  closely  in  any  manner  and  ty 
any  means;  to  afflx  or  ooqjoin;  to  fix;  to  im- 
press ; to  lsy  on  with  strength ; — r. ».  to  fasten 
on,  to  fix  one’s  self;  to  seize  and  hold  on;  to 
clinch. 

Fastener,  fas'sn-ur,  a.  That  which  makes  fast  or 
firm. 

Fastening,  fas’sn-ing,  s.  Anything  that  binds 
and  makes  fust,  or  that  which  is  intended  for  that 
purpose. 

Faster,  fast 'nr,  s.  One  who  abstains  from  food ; 
— ad.  more  rapidly ; swifter. 

Fastest,  fast'est,  a.  Moet  swift  or  rapid; — ad. 
most  swiftly. 

Fasthandkd,  fsstTiand-ed,  a.  Closehanded ; co- 
vetous ; closcfisted ; avaricious. 

Fasti,  fas'ti,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Antiquity,  the 
kalendar  in  which  were  expressed  the  several  days 
* of  the  year,  with  their  games  and  other  ceremo- 
nies ; also,  a register  of  time  in  which  the  several 
years  were  denoted  by  the  respective  consols,  called 
the  fasti  consttlares.  Fasti  dies  denoted  court  days. 

Fasti  DiosiTT,  fas-tid-e-oe'e-te,  s.  Fastidiousness. 

Fastidious,  fos-tid'e-us,  a.  (Jastidiosus,  Lit.) 
i Disdainful;  squeamish;  delicate  to  a fault;  over- 
i nice ; difficult  to  please ; rejecting  what  is  com- 
mon or  not  very  nice. 

, Fastidiously,  fas-tid'e-us-le,  ad.  Disdainfully; 
1 squeamishly ; contemptuously. 


Fastidiousness,  fas-tid'e-os-nes,  i.  Disdainful-  j 

ness;  contemptuousness;  squeamishness  of  mind, 
taste,  or  nppetite. 

Fastioiatb,  fas-tij'e-ate,  > a.  (fastigium,  % ' 

Fastiqiated,  fa -tij'e-ay-ted,)  top  or  peak,  Lat.) 
Roofed ; narrowed  at  the  top.  In  Botany,  taper- 
ing to  a narrow  point  like  a pyramid.  Fastigi- 
at rly -branched,  branched  in  such  a manner  that 
the  branches  become  gradually  shorter  from  the 
base  to  the  apex.  Fastigiately-corymbose,  a co- 
rymb whose  branches  become  shorter  towards  the 
top  like  a pyramid. 

Fastigium.— In  Architecture, — see  Pediment.  f 

Fasting,  fast  ing,  s.  The  act  of  abstaining  from 
food.  Fasting-men,  or  fastermans,  was  a word  j 
used  in  our  ancient  customs  to  denote  men  of  re- 
pute and  substance,  or  rather  pledgee,  sureties,  or 
bondsmen,  who,  according  to  the  Saxon  policy, 
were  bound  to  answer  for  one  another’s  peaceable  1 
behaviour. 

Fabtly,  fast 1e,  ad.  Firmly;  surely. 

FasTN  ess,  fast'nes,  s.  (fastenessc.  Sax.)  The  state 
of  being  fast  and  firm ; firm  adherence;  strength; 
security;  a stronghold;  a fortress  or  fort;  a 
place  fortified;  a castle;  closeness;  conciseness 
of  style. — Obsolete  in  the  Inst  two  significations. 

Fastuous,  fas'tu-ns,  a.  (Jastuosus,  Lat.)  Proud ; 
haughty;  disdainful. — Seldom  used. 

The  higher  ranks  will  become  fastuous,  supercilious, 

anti  domineering.— Barrow. 

Fat,  fat,  a.  (feetjett,  Sax.)  Fleshy;  plump;  cor- 
pulent ; coarse ; gross ; dull ; heavy ; stupid ; 
untouchable;  rich;  wealthy;  affluent;  producing 
a Urge  income;  fertile;  abounding  in  spiritual 
grace  or  comfort,  Ps.  xcii. ; — s.  solid  animal  oil  or 
tallow ; the  best  or  richest  part  of  a thing. 
Human  fat  consists  of  two  nearly  allied  sub- 
stances, oleine  and  stearine,  the  former  constituting 
the  oily,  and  the  latter  tho  fatty  or  solid  princi- 
ple. Laurel  fat  is  obtained  from  laurel  berries  by 
boiling  and  pressure — it  is  green,  soft,  and  used 
for  salves.  The  word  Jal  was  also  used  as  a mea- 
sure of  capacity,  differing  in  different  commodi-  J 
tics — a fat  of  isinglass  = 20  to  25  cwl,  of  yarn  ^ ,i 
220  bundles.  In  Letterpress  Printing,  such  type-  j 
work  as  contains  much  blank  and  little  letter,  and 
is  consequently  easily  set  up.  In  Nautical  lan- 
guage, fat  means  broad — thus,  a ship  is  said  to 
have  a fat  quarter,  if  the  trussing  or  tack  of  her 
quarter  be  deep; — e.  a.  to  make  fat;  to  fatten; 
to  make  plump  and  fleshy  with  abundant  food ; — j 
r.  n.  to  grow  fat,  plump,  and  fleshy. 

Fatal,  fa'tal,  a.  (fatalis,  Lat)  Proceeding  from 
fate  or  destiny  ; necessary;  inevitable;  appointed  j 
by  fate  or  destiny; — (seldom  used  in  tie  foregoing 
senses ;)  I 

For  thus  Anchiet  a prophccy*d  of  old, 

Aiid  til  us  our  fatal  place  of  rest  foretold.— 

Ihyden.  I 

causing  death  or  destruction;  deadly;  mortal; 
destructive ; calamitous. 

Fatalism,  fa'tal-izm,  i.  (fatalis,  of,  or  belonging 
to  destiny,  Lat.)  The  doctrine  that  the  succes- 
sive actions  of  mankind,  and  even  the  successivo 
operations  of  the  powers  of  nature,  are  under  the 
guidance  of  some  superior  almighty  power,  so  that  1 
they  occur  by  inevitable  necessity,  and  that  the 
will,  though  apparently  free,  is  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  decrees  of  fate,  or  the  necessary 
influence  of  controlling  causes. 
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FATALIST— FATHER. 

Fatalist,  fa'tal-ist,  e . One  who  maintains  that 
all  things  happen  by  inevitable  necessity. 

Fatality,  fa-tal’e-te,  s.  ( fatalite , Fr.)  A fixed 
unalterable  course  of  things,  independent  of  any 
controlling  cause ; an  invincible  necessity  existing 
in  things  themselves,  a doctrine  of  the  Stoics ; 
decree  of  fate;  tendency  to  danger,  or  to  some 
great  or  hazardous  event ; mortality. 

Fatally,  fa'tal-le,  ad.  By  a decree  of  fate  or 
destiny ; by  inevitable  necessity  or  determination ; 
mortally;  destructively;  in  death  or  ruin. 

FatalNKSS,  fa'tal-nes,  e.  Invincible  necessity. 

Fata-mojigana,  fa'ta-mawr-ga'na,  e.  A singular 
atmospheric  refraction,  frequently  observed  in  the 
straits  of  Messina,  between  the  coasts  of  Calabria 
and  Sicily,  and  occasionally,  but  rarely,  on  other 
coasts.  It  is  also  called  the  4 Castles  of  the  Fairy 
Morgana,’  and  consists  of  an  optical  deception,  in 
which  the  images  of  bouses,  castles,  and  other 
objects  in  the  adjoining  landscapes,  are  fantasti- 
cally and  magnificently  represented,  sometimes  in 
the  water,  and  sometimes  in  the  air ; not  nnfre- 
qoently  two  images  of  the  objects  are  visible — the 
one  in  a natural  position  and  the  other  inverted. 

Fat-  brained,  fat 'bray  nd,  a.  Dull  of  apprehension. 

Fate,  fate,  e.  (Jatum,  Lak)  An  inevitable  neces- 
sity depending  upon  a superior  cause,  or  a fixed 
sentence,  whereby  the  Deity  has  prescribed  the 
order  of  things,  and  allotted  to  every  person  what 
shall  befall  him ; a chain  or  necessary  series  of 
things  indissolubly  linked  together.  This  word  is 
also  used  to  express  a certain  unavoidable  desig- 
nation of  things,  by  which  all  agents,  both  neces- 
sary and  voluntary,  are  swayed  and  directed  to 
their  ends ; — final  event ; death ; destruction ; 
cause  of  death. 

Fated,  fa' ted,  a.  Decreed  by  fate ; doomed ; des- 
tined ; modelled  or  regulated  by  fate ; endued 
with  any  quality  by  fate ; — (obsolete  in  the  last 
amplification ;) 

Bright  Yulcanlan  arms. 

Fated  from  force  of  steel  bj  Stygian  charms.— 

Dryleu. 

invested  with  the  power  of  fatal  determination.— 
The  last  sense  is  peculiar  to  Shakspere. 

Thy  fated  iky 

Gives  us  free  scope. 

Firm,  fate -fin,  a.  Bearing  fatal  power;  pro- 
during  fatal  events. 

Fatefully,  fate'fiil-le,  ad.  In  a fateful  manner. 

Fatefulnb**,  fate ' ftrl-D«,  a State  of  being 
fateful. 

Fate*,  fayts,  i.  pi  In  Mythology,  the  Destinies; 
goddesses  supposed  to  preside  over  the  birth,  life, 
and  death  of  men.  They  were  three  in  number, 
Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropoa. 

Father,  Wtbur,  a.  {feeder,  fder , voter , Germ. 
voder , Duk)  He  who  begets  a child;  the  firwt 
ancestor;  the  progenitor  of  a race  or  family ; the 
appellation  of  an  old  man,  and  a term  of  respect ; 
the  grandfather,  or  more  remote  ancestor;  one 
who  feeds  and  supports,  or  exercises  paternal  care 
over  another;  he  who  creates,  invents,  makes,  or 
composes  anything;  an  author,  former,  or  con- 
triver; a founder,  director,  or  instructor.  Fa- 
there , in  the  plural,  ancestors  ; the  appellation  of 
the  first  person  in  the  Trinity;  likewise  a title 
given  to  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  superiors  of 
convents,  and  to  confessors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  the  appellation  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers 


FATHERHOOD— FATIGUING. 

of  the  first  century,  ns  Polycarp,  Jerome,  &c.;  the 
title  of  a senator  in  ancient  Home — as,  conscript 
f n there.  Natural  father , the  father  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  or  children.  Adoptive  father , he  who 
takes  the  children  of  some  other  person  and  adopts  1 
them  as  his  own.  Putative  father,  he  who  is  only  j 
the  reputed  father.  Father-in-law,  the  father  of 
one’s  husband  or  wife  ; — v.  a.  to  adopt ; to  take 
the  child  of  another  as  one’s  own  ; to  adopt  any- 
thing as  one’s  own  ; to  profess  to  be  the  author ; 
to  ascribe  or  charge  to  one  as  his  offspring  or 
production. 

Fatherhood,  fd'thnr-hood,  t.  The  state  of  being 
a father,  or  the  character  or  authority  of  a father. 

Fatherland,  frl  thnr-l.ind,  e.  The  native  land  of 
one’s  fathers  or  ancestors. 

Fatiierlasher,  fd'thur-lash-ur,  ».  The  fish  Cot- 
tus  buhnlus,  called,  in  Scotland,  the  luchy  proach. 

Fatherless,  fd'thur-les,  a.  Destitute  of  a living 
father ; wanting  authority. 

Fatiierlkssness,  fd'thur-les-nes,  t.  The  state  of 
being  without  a father. 

Fatherline**,  fd'thnr-le-nes,  e.  The  qualities  of 
a father  ; parental  kindness,  care  and  tenderness. 

Fatherly,  fd'thur-le,  a.  Like  a father  in  affec- 
tion and  care  ; tender  ; paternal ; protecting  ; 
careful;  pertaining  to  a father; — ad.  in  the 
manner  of  a father. 

Fathom,  fath'um,  e.  ( farthem,  Sax.)  A measure 
of  length,  containing  six  feet — the  space  to  which 
a man  may  extend  his  arms — tml  chiefly  at  sea 
for  measuring  cables,  cordage,  and  the  depth  of 
the  sea  in  sounding  by  a line  and  lead ; also,  naed 
in  mining  operations;  reach;  penetration;  depth 
of  thought  or  contrivance; — v.  a.  to  encompass 
with  the  arms  extended  or  encircling ; to  reach  ; 
to  master;  to  oomprehend  ; to  reach  in  depth  ; 
to  sound ; to  try  tho  depth ; to  penetrate ; to  find 
the  bottom  or  extent. 

Fathomer,  fath'um- nr,  s.  One  who  fathoms. 

Fathomless,  fath'am-lea,  o.  That  of  which  no 
bottom  con  be  fonnd ; that  cannot  be  embraced, 
or  encompassed  with  the  arms ; not  to  be  pene- 
trated or  comprehended. 

Fatidical,  fa-tid'e-kal,  a.  ( fatidicue , Lak)  Hav- 
ing power  to  foretell  future  events ; prophetic. 

FATiFEROU*,fa-tiFe-rus,a.  (fattfer ,L*t.)  Deadly; 
mortal ; destructive. 

Fatigable,  fat'e-ga-bi,  o.  That  may  be  wearied ; 
easily  tired. 

Fatioate,  fat 'e- gate,  v.  a.  ( fatigo,  Lak)  To 
weary;  to  fatigue;  to  exhaust; — a.  wearied; 
tired. — Obsolete. 

By  and  by  the  din  of  war  ’gi»n  pierce 

His  ready  tense : then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 

Requicken’d  what  in  flesh  wa * fatigaU.— Shake. 

Fatioation,  fat-e-ga'shun,  t.  Weariness. 

The  earth  alloweth  man  nothing,  but  at  the  price  ot 

bis  sweat  and  fatigation.—  W.  itountague. 

Fatigue,  fa-teeg',  e.  (French.)  Weariness  with 
bodily  labour  or  mental  exertion;  lassitude  or 
exhaustion  of  strength ; the  cause  of  weariness  ; ; 
labour  ; toil ; the  labours  of  military  men  distinct 
from  the  use  of  arms — as,  a party  of  men  on 
fatigue ; — e.  a.  to  tire  ; to  weary  with  labonr,  or 
any  bodily  or  mental  exertion ; to  harass  with 
toil;  to  exhaust  the  strength  by  protracted  exer- 
tion ; to  weary  by  importunity ; to  harass. 

Fatiguing,  fa-teeglng,  a.  Inducing  weariness  or 
lassitude. 
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FATILOQUIST— FAULT. 


FAULTER-FAUXl 


Fatiloqcirt,  fa-tilTo-kwiat,  a.  ( fatum,  fate,  and 
Imjuot,  I speak,  Lat.)  A fortune-teller. 

Fatimide.%  fa-tim'c-des,  or  fat'e-midcs,  a.  The 
name  of  a race  of  kings  who  assumed  the  title  of 
caliphs,  and  reigned  for  many  years  over  the  north 
of  Africa  and  Egypt.  They  obtained  the  name 
from  their  pretensions  of  being  the  descendants  of 
Mahomet,  by  Fatima  his  daughter. 

Fatioa,  fa-te-o'a,  a.  (in  honour  of  N.  Fatio  de 
Duillera  of  Genera.)  A genus  of  East  Indian 
plants : Order,  Lytbraaae. 

Fati.su  ence,  fa-tis'sena,  a.  ( fotiaco , Lat.)  A 
gaping  or  opening ; a state  of  being  chinky. 

Fat- kidney ed,  fut-lcid'nid,  a.  Fat;  gross;  a 
I word  used  in  contempt. 

Veaca,  ye  fiathHdmefd  rascal ; what  a brawling  dost 
! thou  keep.— .Shales. 

Fatlino,  fat'ling,  i.  A lamb,  kid,  or  other  young 
animal  fattened  for  slaughter ; a fat  animal. 

1 Fatly,  fat'le,  atL  Grossly  ; greasily. 

| Fatness,  fat'nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being  fat, 
plump,  or  full-fed  ; corpulency;  fulness  of  flesh; 
unctuous  or  greasy  matter ; sliminess ; richness ; 
fertility;  fruitfulness;  that  which  gives  fertility. 

Fatten,  fat'tn,  v.  a.  To  make  fat ; to  feed  for 
slaughter;  to  make  fleshy  or  plump  with  fat ; to 
make  fertile  and  fruitful;  to  enrich;  to  feed 
grossly  ; to  fill ; — e.  n.  to  grow  fat  or  corpulent ; to 
grow  plump,  thick,  or  fleshy ; to  be  pampered. 

Fatten  kr,  fat'tn-ur,  i.  That  which  fattens, 
j Fattiness,  fat'te-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  fat ; 
j grossness. 

* Fattish,  fat'tish,  a.  Somewhat  fat. 

: Fatty,  fat'te,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  fat; 
greasy. 

Fatcakii,  fa-tu- a'rc-i,  s.  pi.  (Latin.)  In  Roman 
Antiquity,  a name  given  to  persons  who,  apjKJ.ir- 
ing  to  be  inspired,  foretold  fat  are  events.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Fatua,  the 
wife  of  the  god  Fannus,  who  was  supposed  to  in- 
spire women  with  tho  knowledge  of  futurity,  as 
Faun  us  himself  did  men. 

Fatuity,  fa-tu'e-te,  a.  ( fntuitas , Lat.)  Weakness 
or  imbecility  of  mind ; feebleness  of  intellect ; fool- 
ishness. 

Fatuous,  fat'u-us,  o.  ( fatuus , Lit)  Feeble  in 
mind  ; weak  ; silly ; stupid ; foolish ; impotent ; 
without  foroe  or  fire ; illusory ; lunatic. 

Fat-wittkd, fat'wit-ted, a.  Heavy;  dull;  stupid. 
— Seldom  used. 

Thou  art  so /at- trtf  fed  with  drinking  old  sac,  and  an. 

buttoning  thee  alter  supper,  am!  sleeping  upon  benches 

in  the  afternoon,  that  thou  host  forgotten.— NAuAs. 

Fauces,  faw'sis,  «.  {faux,  faucis , Lat)  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  space  surrounding,  the  velum  palati,  the 
uvula,  the  tonsils,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue. 

Faucet,  faw'sit  *■  {fausaet,  Fr.)  A pipe  to  be 
inserted  in  a cask  for  drawing  liquor,  and  stopped 
with  a peg  or  spigot. 

Fa  roil,  faw,  inter/.  Exclamation  of  oontempt  or 
abhorrence. 

Fault,  fawlt,  a.  (/ante,  Ft*.)  An  error  or  mistake; 
a blunder ; a defect ; a blemish  : whatever  im- 
pairs excellence.  In  morals  or  deportment,  any 
error  or  defect . an  imperfection ; any  deviation 
from  propriety ; a slight  offence ; a neglect  of  duty ; 
puzzle  ; difficulty.  In  Mining  and  Geology,  a 
dislocation  of  tho  strata,  which  puts  the  miner  at 
fault  to  discover  where  the  vein  of  ore  or  bed  of  i 


coal  is,  from  its  being  thrown  up  or  down  by  a 
break,  during  some  disturbance  or  convulsion  af- 
fecting the  earth’s  crust; — r.  n.  to  be  wrong; 
to  fail (obsolete  as  a neuter  verb) ; — v.  a.  to  ! 
charge  with  a fault ; to  accuse ; to  find  fault , to 
express  blame ; to  complain. 

Faclter,  fawlt'ur,  a.  An  offender  ; one  who  com- 
mits a fault. 

Fault-finder,  fawlt'find-or,  a.  One  who  cen- 
sures or  objects. 

Fadltful,  fawlt'fifl,  a.  Fall  of  fanlts  or  errors.  * 

Faultily,  fawlt'e-le,  ad.  Defectively ; erroneous- 
ly; imperfectly;  improperly;  wrongly. 

Faultiness,  fawlt'e-nes,  a.  The  stnte  of  being 
faulty,  defective,  or  erroneous;  defect;  badness; 
viciousness;  evil  disposition ; delinquency;  actual 
offences. 

Faultless,  fawltles,  a.  Without  fault;  not  de- 
fective  or  imperfect ; free  from  blemish  or  incor- 
rectness ; free  from  vice  or  imperfection. 

Faultlessly,  fawlt'lcs-  le,  ad.  In  a manner  free 
from  fault 

Faultlessness,  fawltles-nes,  ».  Freedom  from  ! 
fanlts  or  drfecta. 

Faulty,  fawlt'e,  a.  Containing  faults,  blemishes, 
or  defects ; defective  ; imperfect ; guilty  of  a 
fault  or  of  faults ; blamable ; worthy  of  censure  ; j 
wrong ; erroneous  ; bad. 

Faun,  fawn,  > «.  Fauni,  pL  ( Fatmw , Lat) 

Facncs,  faw'nus,!  The  Fauni  were  the  woodland 
genii  of  the  Romans,  and  corresponded  with  the  • 
Panes  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  supposed  to  have 
been  descended  from  Faunus,  king  of  Latium,  and 
his  wife  Fanna,  or  Fatna,  both  of  whom  were 
gifted  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  The  Fauni 
were  represented  as  having  the  lower  extremities 
like  those  of  goats,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Satyrs. 
There  was  an  annual  feast  held  in  honour  of  these 
imaginary  beings,  called  fatmnlia. 

Fauna,  faw'na,  t.  {Fauni,  the  gods  of  the  woods 
and  forests,  Lat.)  In  Natural  History,  the  ani- 
mals which  live  in  any  particular  country  or  dis- 
trict. * 

Fa  UN i ST,  faw'nist,  t.  One  who  attends  to  rural 
disquisitions ; a naturalist. 

Faushe-BRAye,  fose-bray,  $.  ( fitusse-braie,  Fr.) 

In  Fortification,  a name  given  to  the  rampart 
which  is  sometimes  formed  on  the  exterior  of,  and 
parallel  to,  that  which  constitutes  the  principal 
enceint  of  a fortress. 

Faurser-kaux,  fos'say-so,  i.  (French.)  A term 
for  water  discharged  from  the  uterus  during  preg- 
nancy, attributed  to  the  transudation  of  the  Uquor 
aranii  through  the  tissue  of  the  membranes. 

Fautor,  faw'tur,  i.  (Latin.)  A favourer ; a patron ; 
one  who  gives  countenance  or  support. — Seldom 
used. 

I am  neither  author  or  fautor  of  any  sect.— 

Den  Jonton. 

Fautress,  faw'tres,  a.  A female  favourer;  a pa- 
troness. 

It  made  him  pray,  and  prove 
Minerva  s aid  his  /nitres  mill. — Chapman. 

Fauvrttr,  fo-vet',  s.  The  French  name  of  a wren, 
and  also  of  certain  species  of  birds  of  the  genus 
Motacilla:  Family,  Sylviadns. 

Faux,  fawks,  *.  (Latin.)  In  Conchology,  that  por- 
tion of  the  first  chamber  of  a shell  which  can  be  I 
seen  by  looking  in  at  the  aperture.  In  Botanv, 
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the  internal  part  or  opening  of  a monopetaloua 
flower  is  sometimes  also  so  termed. 

Faux  Jour,  fo  zhoor,  $.  (French.)  False  light. 
In  the  Fine  Arts,  a term  denoting  that  a picture 
is  so  placed  that  the  light  falls  npon  it  from  a 
different  direction  than  that  in  which  the  painter 
has  represented  it  as  coming  in  the  picture. 

Favel,  Cavil,  a.  (favele,  old  Fr.)  Deceit ; 

There  was  falsehood. favel,  and  Jolitv.— 

OUt  Morality  of  llycke  Soorncr. 

— a.  yellow  ; fallow ; dun. — Obsolete. 

Fa  villous,  fa-vil'lua,  a.  (favilla,  ashes,  Lat.) 
Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  ashes  ; resembling 
ashes. 

Faviss^,  fa-ris'se,  a.  pi  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Ar- 
chitecture, dry  cisterns  or  subterranean  cellars,  in 
which  sacred  utensils  and  statues  were  stored  up; 
water-tanks  connected  with  the  temples  were  also 
so  called. 

Favoniub,  fa-vo'ne-us,  s.  (Latin.)  A name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  the  west  wind. 

Favosb,  fav'oee,  a.  ( favotus , I.at.)  Pitted  or  ex- 
cavated like  the  cells  of  a honeycomb. 

Favobely,  fa-vo'sle,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
honeycomb.  Favottly-scrxjbiculaU,  excavated  in 
little  pits  or  hollows. 

Favobiteb,  fav-o-si'tis,  s.  (/ana,  a honeycomb, 
Lat)  A genus  of  fossil,  stony,  simple  polypifers, 
occurring  in  various  forms,  and  cninpoted  of  pa- 
rallel, prismatic,  and  fasciculated  tubes,  haring 
externally  the  appearance  of  a honeycomb. 

Favour,  fa'vur,  t.  (favor,  Lat  faceur , Fr.)  Kind 
regard  ; kindness ; countenance ; propitious  as- 
pect ; friendly  disposition  ; support ; defence ; 
vindication  ; disposition  to  aid,  befriend,  support, 
promote,  or  justify  ; a land  act  or  office ; benevo- 
lence shown  by  word  or  deed  ; any  act  of  grace  or 
good  will,  as  distinguished  from  acts  of  justice  or 
remuneration ; lenity ; mildness  or  mitigation  of 
punishment ; leave ; a yielding  or  concession  to 
another;  pardon  ; the  otyect  of  kind  regard  ; the 
person  or  thing  favoured  ; a gift,  or  present  be- 
stowed as  an  evidence  of  regard  ; a token  of  love ; 
a knot  of  ribbons ; something  worn  as  a token  of 
affection ; a feature  or  countenance ; — (obsolete  in 
the  last  two  significations ;) 

Young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 

Until  staid  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves.— £to£i. 

advantage;  convenience  afforded  for  success;  par- 
tiality ; bias ; — r.  o.  to  regard  with  kindness ; to 
support ; to  aid,  or  to  wish  success  to ; to  be  pro- 
pitious to;  to  countenance;  to  befriend;  to  en- 
courage ; to  afford  advantage  for  success ; to 
facilitate;  to  resemble  in  features;  to  case;  to 
spare.  In  Nautical  Language,  to  be  careful  of, 
as,  ‘ we  must  favour  the  mast.' 

Favourable,  fa'vur-a-bl,  a.  ( favorable , Fr .faror- 
abilit,  Lat.)  Kind;  propitious;  friendly;  affec- 
tionate; palliative;  tender;  averse  to  censure; 
conducive  to ; contributing  to ; tending  to  pro- 
mote; convenient;  advantageous;  affording  means 
to  facilitate,  or  affording  facilities ; beautiful ; 
well-favoured — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  signifi- 
cations. 

Of  all  the  race  of  silver-winged  flics 
Which  do  possess  the  empire  ot  the  air. 

Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair, 

Than  Clarion.— Spenser. 

Favourableness,  fa'vur-a-bl-ne*,  t.  Kindness; 
kind  disposition  or  regard;  convenience:  suita- 
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blencaa;  that  state  which  affords  advantages  for 
success;  conduciveness. 

Favourable,  fa'vur- a-blo,  ad.  Kindly;  with 
friendly  dispositions ; with  regard  or  affection  | 
with  an  inclination  to  favour. 

Favoured,  fa'vurd,  a.  Regarded  with  kindness; 
with  tee//  or  ill  prefixed;  featured,  as  wll-fa- 
voured , well-looking ; having  a good  countenance 
or  appearance ; ill-Javoured , ill-looking  ; having 
an  ugly  appearance;  well-Javowredly , ill-favour- 
ed ly. — The  last  two  phrases  are  seldom  used. 

Favourkdxess,  fa'vur-ed-nes,  s.  Appearance; 
state  of  being  favoured. 

Favourer,  fa-vur'ur,  #.  Ona  who  favours ; one  who 
regards  with  kindness  or  friendship ; a well-wisher. 

Favourers,  fa'vur-©*,  t.  A female  who  favours  or 
gives  countenance. 

FavocrikqLY,  fa'vur-ing-lc,  ad.  By  showing 
favour. 

Favourite,  fa'vur- it,  a.  ( favori,  Fr.)  A person 
or  thing  regarded  with  peculiar  favour,  preference, 
and  affection  ; one  greatly  beloved  ; — a.  regarded 
with  particular  kindness,  affection,  esteem,  or  pre- 
ference. 

Favouritism,  fa'vur-it-izm,  a.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  favouring  ; tbo  disposition  to  favour;  ex- 
ercise of  power  by  favourites. 

Favourless,  fa'vur- les,  a.  Unfavoured;  not  re- 
garded with  favour;  not  favouring;  unpropi- 
tions. 

Favularia,  fav-u-la'rc-a,  a.  (favut,  a honey- 
comb, Lat.)  A genus  of  fossil  plants,  found  in 
the  coal  formation,  the  stems  of  which  have  honey- 
comb-like markings.  It  is  allied  to,  if  not  a species 
of,  Sigillaria. 

Favub,  fav'us,  a.  ( favw , a honeycomb,  Lat.) 

A non-accu ruinated  pustule,  larger  than  the  aclior, 
and  succeeded  by  a yellow  and  cellular  honeycomb- 
like scab. 

Fawn,  fawn,  $.  ( faon,  Fr.)  A bnck  or  doe  of  the 
first  year,  or  the  yoong  one  of  the  buck’s  breed  of 
the  first  year; — r.  n.  (faotmer,  Fr.)  to  bring 
forth  a fawn; — ( frgeniau , Sax.)  to  court  favour, 
or  show  attachment  to,  by  friskiug  about  one ; to 
soothe ; to  flatter  meanly ; to  blandish ; to  court 
servilely ; to  cringe  and  bow  to  gain  fuvour ; — e.  a 
servile  cringe  or  bow ; mean  flattery. 

Fawner,  fawn'ur,  a.  One  who  fawns;  one  who 
cringes  and  flatters  meanly. 

Fawning,  fa  wiring,  t.  Gross  flattery;  the  act  of 
giving  birth  to  a fawn  or  young  deer. 

Fawninoly,  faw'ning-le,  ad.  In  a cringing  ser- 
vile way  ; with  mean  flattery. 

Faxed,  faxt,  a.  (feax,  hair,  Sax.)  Hairy. — Ob-  : 
solete. 

They  could  call  a comet  a faxed  star.— Camden.  j 

Fay,  fay,  t.  (fee,  Fr.)  A fairy ; an  elf ; — (obsolete  j 
in  the  last  signification;)  j 

Their  Ul-bebaviour  garres  men  miaaay, 

Both  of  their  doctrine  and  their  faf  — Spenter.  ! 

— r.  n.  (afleurer,  Fr.)  in  Shipbuilding,  to  fit  any  j 
two  pieces  of  wood,  so  as  to  join  dose  together.  i 

Fe,  fe,  ) a.  The  chief  god  of  the  Chinese, 

Fo,  fo,  > whom  they  worship  as  the  sovereign 

Fom,  foTie,)  of  heaven.  Ho  is  represented  as 
being  invested  with  light,  and  as  haring  his  hand 
concealed  under  his  robes,  to  show  that  his  power  . 
is  exerted  invisibly.  He  has  at  his  right  hand  the 
famous  Confucius,  and  on  the  left  Lanza,  or  Lanut,  1 
chief  of  the  second  sect  of  their  religion. 
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FEARLESS — FEATHERED. 


Feaottk,  freg,  r.  a.  (fegen,  Ger.)  To  beat  or 
whip. — Obsolete. 

When  a knotty  point  comes,  I lay  my  head  close  to 
It,  with  a snuff-box  in  niv  hand  ; and  then  \fcague  it 
away  i'  faith.— I hike  of  Duckit>gham. 

Feal,  fe'al,  a.  Faithful.  ‘Thus  the  tenants  by 
knight-service  did  swear  to  their  lord*  to  be  feal 
and  fcal|  i.  e.  to  be  faithful  and  loyal;  and  the  oath 
taken  upon  such  occasions  was  termed  the  oath  of 
fealty;  (juramentum fdelitatis,)  L e,  the  oath  of 
faithfulness,  which  implied  that  the  tenant  should 
do  service  faithfully,  both  at  home  and  in  the  wars, 
to  him  from  whom  he  received  his  lands ; and  in 
case  of  the  breach  of  this  condition  and  oath,  by 
not  performing  the  stipulated  service,  or  by  desert- 
ing his  lord  in  battle,  the  lands  were  again  to  revert 
to  him  wbo  granted  them.’ — Spelman,  216;  2 
BL  46.  Feal  homages,  faithful  subjects. 

Feal,  fale,  a.  A provincial  term  for  sod  or  turf. 
Feal  dyke , in  Scotland  a fence  made  of  turf. 
Feal  and  Divot,  in  Scottish  Law,  right  to  cut  turf 
for  fuel,  Ac.,  similar  to  that  of  common  of  turbary 
in  England. 

Fealty,  fe'al-te,  a.  (feal , Fr.)  In  Law,  an  oath 
taken  on  the  admittance  of  a tenant,  to  the  lord  of 
whom  he  holds  his  lands.  By  the  oath  of  fealty 
the  tenant  holds  in  the  freest  manner,  on  account 
of  all  who  have  fee-hold  per  Jidum  et  f dunum ; 
that  is  by  fealty  at  the  least.  General  fealty  is  th  at 
which  is  performed  by  every  subject  to  his  prince; 
special  fealty , is  feality  required  only  of  such  as, 
in  respect  of  that  fee,  are  bound  by  oath  to  their 
lord.  Fealty  is  incident  to  all  manner  of  tenures, 

I except  tenantcy  at  will,  and  frank  almoign,  but 
chiefly  belongs  to  copyhold  estates  in  fee  for  life. 

. Fear,  fere,  I.  (far,  Sax.)  A painful  emotion  or 
passion  cxdtcd  by  an  expectation  of  evil,  or  the 
apprehension  of  impending  danger ; anxiety  ; so- 
licitude ; the  cause  of  fear ; the  object  of  fear ; 
something  set  or  hung  up  to  terrify  wild  animals, 
by  its  colour  or  noise.  In  Scripture,  fear  is  used 
to  express  a filial  or  a slavish  passion ; the  wor- 
ship of  God ; the  law  and  word  of  God ; rever- 
ence ; respect ; due  regard ; — v.  a.  (Jieran,  Sax.) 
to  feel  a punful  apprehension  of  some  impending 
evil ; to  be  afraid  of ; to  consider  or  respect  with 
emotions  of  alarm  or  solicitude ; to  reverence ; to 
have  a reverential  awe ; to  venerate ; to  affright ; 
to  terrify  ; to  drive  away  by  fear; — (obsolete  in  the 
last  three  significations;) 

We  must  not  make  a scarecrow  of  the  law, 
betting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey Shales. 

— e.  n.  to  be  in  apprehension  of  evil ; to  be 
afraid  ; to  feci  anxiety  on  account  of  some  expected 
evil. 

Fearful,  fcre'fwl,  a.  Affected  by  fear;  feeling  pain 
in  expectation  of  evil;  timid;  timorous;  easily 
I made  ufraid ; wanting  courage ; terrible ; dread- 
ful ; frightful;  impressing  fear;  awful  to  be  rever- 
enced. 

That  thou  matest  fear  this  glorious  and  fcarfvL  name, 
Jehovah  thy  Gou. — DeuL  ixm 
Fearfully,  fere'ftfl-le,  ad.  Timorously;  in  fear; 
terribly;  dreadfully;  in  a manner  to  be  rever- 
enced; in  a manner  to  impress  admiration  and 
astonishment. 

I I am  fsarfUUy  and  wonderfully  made. — Ft.  cxxxix. 

' Fearfclnkss,  fere'fiJl-nes,*.  Timorousness;  timi- 
dity; state  of  being  afraid  ; awe;  dread;  terror; 
alarm ; apprehension  of  eviL 


Fearless,  fereles,  a.  Free  from  fear ; intrepid . 
courageous;  bold;  undaunted. 

Fearlessly,  fere'les-le,  ad  In  a fearless  man- 
ner ; without  terror ; intrepidly ; courageously. 

Fearlessness,  fere'Ies-nes,  «.  Freedom  from 
fear;  courage;  boldness;  intrepidity. 

Fearnought,  fere'nawt,  a.  A particular  kind  of 
thick,  shaggy  woollen  stuff,  used  in  the  lining  of 
port-holes  in  ships.  It  is  also  generally  used  as 
a screen  outside  of  the  magazine  door  in  time  of 
action,  to  prevent  any  sparks  from  communicating 
with  the  powder — hence  the  name:  it  is  used  also  for 
top-coats. 

Feasibility,  fe-ze-bil'e-te,  a.  The  quality  of 
being  capable  of  execution;  practicability. 

Feasible,  fe'ze-bl,  a.  (faisable , Fr.)  That  may 
be  dono,  performed,  executed,  or  effected ; practi- 
cable ; that  may  be  used  or  tilled,  as  land. 

Feasibleness,  fe'ze-bl- nea,  ad.  Practicability. 

Feasibly,  fe'zre-ble,  ad.  Practicably. 

Feast,  feest,  a.  ( festum,  LaL)  A sumptuous 
repast  or  entertainment  of  which  a number  of 
guests  partake;  a rich  or  delicious  repast  or  meal; 
something  delicious  to  the  palate ; a ceremony  of 
feasting ; an  anniversary ; periodical  or  stated 
celebration  of  some  event ; a festival ; something 
delicious  and  entertaining  to  the  mind  or  soul ; 
that  which  delights  aud  entertains; — r.  n.  to  eat 
sumptuously ; to  dine  or  sup  on  rich  provisions ; 

— r.  a.  to  entertain  with  sumptuous  provisions ; 
to  entertain  magnificently ; to  delight ; to  pam- 
per ; to  gratify. 

Fe aster,  feest 'tur,  e.  Ono  who  fares  deliciously; 
one  who  entertains  magnificently. 

Fkastful,  feest'ful,  a.  Festive ; joyful ; sumptu- 
ous; luxurious. 

Feasting,  feestlng,  a.  An  entertainment;  a treat. 

Feastrite,  feest 'rite,  a.  Custom  observed  io  en- 
tertainments. 

Feat,  fete,  a.  (fait,  Fr.)  An  act;  a deed;  an 
exploit ; any  extraordinary  act  of  strength,  skill, 
or  cunning;  ready;  skilful;  ingenious; 

A page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent; 

So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 

So  feat,  so  nursoJike.— Shots. 
e.  a.  to  form ; to  fashion. — Obsolete  as  an  adjec- 
tive and  verb. 

Featbous,  fo'te-us,  a.  Neat;  d ext  crons. — Ob- 
solete. 

Fbateouhly,  fe'te-na-le,  ad.  Neatly;  dexterously. 

— Obsolete. 

And  with  fine  Angers  front  fell  feateoady 
The  tender  stalks  on  high — Spettser. 

Feather,  feth'ur,  a.  (fetter , Sax.)  A plnme ; a 
general  name  of  the  covering  of  fowls;  kind; 
nature;  species,  as  in  the  proverbial  phrase,  ‘birds 
of  a feather an  ornament;  an  empty  title;  a 
feather  in  the  cap,  an  honour  or  mark  of  distinc- 
tion ; — r.  a.  to  dress  in  feathers ; to  fit  with  fea- 
thers; to  enrich  ; to  adom  ; to  exalt;  to  feather 
one's  nest , to  collect  wealth.  In  the  Manege,  a 
row  of  hair  turned  back  and  raised  on  the  neck  of 
a horse.  Feathers , in  Building,  are  any  narrow  [ 
slips  of  timber  to  strengthen  framing,  partition-  | 
ing,  &c. 

Feather* driver,  feth'ur-dri'vur,  a.  One  who 
beats  feathers  to  make  them  light  or  loose. 

Feathered,  feth'urd,  a.  Clothed  or  covered 
with  feathers;  fitted  or  famished  with  feathers; 
smoothed  like  down  or  feathers*  Feathered  shot 
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copper , when  melted  copper  in  poured  in  drops 
into  hot  water,  the  drops  harden  and  assume  a 
spherical  form,  called  that  copper ; bat  when  a 
constant  supply  of  cold  water  is  kept  running,  the 
drops  become  ragged  or  feathered,  and  are  bonce 
termed  feather  shot  copper. 

Feather-edge,  feth'ur-ej,  r.  An  edge  like  a 
feather. 

Feather-edged,  feth'ur-ejd,  a.  Having  a thin 
edge.  In  Carpentry,  a board  is  said  to  be  so 
when  its  section  is  triangular,  or  rather  trape- 
zoidal, one  edge  being  very  thin. 

Feather-grass. — Sec  Stipa. 

Fkatherless,  feth'ur-les,  a.  Destitute  of  fea- 
thers; unfledged. 

Featherlt,  feth'ur-le,  a.  Resembling  feathers. 

Feathery,  feth'ur-e,  a.  Covered  with  feathers ; 
resembling  a feather. 

Fbatlv,  feteHe,  ad.  Neatly;  nimbly;  adroitly. — 
Foot  It  featl f here  and  there. 

And  sweet  sprites  the  burthens  bear.— Sttaks. 

Featnesb,  fete'nes,  s.  Dexterity;  adroitness; 
&kil  fulness. 

Feature,  fe'ture,  >.  (failure,  Norm.)  The  make, 
form,  or  cast  of  any  part  of  the  face ; any  single 
lineament;  the  make  or  cast  of  the  face;  the 
fashion ; the  make ; the  whole  turn  or  cast  of  the 
body;  the  make  or  form  of  any  part  of  the  surface 
of  a thing ; outline ; prominent  parts. 

Featured,  fe'turd,  a.  Having  features  or  good 
features. 

Featureless,  fe'ture-les,  a.  Having  no  distinct 
features. 

Fkaze,  fete,  r.  a.  To  untwist  the  end  of  a rope. 

Fkbrjcitatb,  fe-bris'e-tate,  v.  n.  (febris,  fever, 
Lai.)  To  be  in  a fever. — Obsolete. 

FKBRICULA,  fe-brik'u-la,  s.  A slight  fever. 

Fkbriculose,  fe-brik'u-lose,  a.  Troubled  with  a 
fever. 

Fkbriculosity,  fe-brik-u-loe'e-te,  #.  Feverish- 
ness. 

Fkbrifacibnt,  feb-re-fa'shent,  a.  ( febris , nnd 
facto,  I make,  Lat.)  Causing  fever; — s.  that 
which  produces  fever. 

Fkbrific,  fe-briFik,  a.  Producing  fever;  feverish. 

Febrifugal,  feb-re-fu'gal,)  a.  (Jebrit r,  and  fugo, 

Febrifuge,  feb're-fqjc,  ) Having  the  quality 
of  mitigating  or  subduing  fever. 

Febrifuge,  fel're-fuje,  s.  (febris,  fever,  and  fugo, 
I drive  away,  Lat.)  In  Therapeutics,  a remedy 
which  has  the  property  of  subduing  febrile  excite- 
ment 

Febrile,  feb'ril,  o.  (French,  febrilis , lat.)  Per- 
taining to  fever;  indicating  fever,  or  derived  from  it 

Febris,  feb'ris,  s.  (Latin,  from  ferveo,  [ am  hot) 
Fever,  a class  of  diseases  which  are  characterized 
by  increased  heat,  tbmrt,  &c.  Fevers  are  distin- 
guished thus, — 1.  Continued,  as  in  Common  fever 
(Synochus)  and  Typhus ; — 2.  Intermittent  or 
Ague,  as  in  the  Quotidian,  in  which  the  paroxysms 
recur  daily;  the  Tertian  Assodes,  or  Hungarica, 
in  which  they  occur  each  second  day ; and  the 
Quartan,  in  which  they  recur  each  third  day ; — 
3.  The  Remittent,  a class  distinguished  by  re- 
missions and  exacerbations,  instead  of  distinct 
intervals  and  paroxysms.  The  other  fevers  are 
the  gastric,  or  choleric,  hay,  hectic,  puerperal, 
bilious,  or  yellow,  sweating,  milk,  military,  measles, 
hospital,  marsh,  plague,  scarlet,  small  pox,  erysi- 
pelas, &c. 


February,  feb'rd-a-re,  i.  (Februarius,  from  Fcl/rua,  j 
Februaca,  or  Febnuilis , all  names  of  the  goddess  \ 
Juno,  who  presided  over  the  purifications  of 
women.)  The  second  month  of  the  year,  repre- 
sented by  the  sign  Pisces  ( X )»  it  was  added  to 
the  Roman  kaleudar  by  Nntna.  February,  in  a 
common  year,  consists  of  28  days,  but  bas  29  in  a 
bissextile  or  leap  year,  ou  account  of  the  inter- 
calary day  added  to  that  year. 

Februation,  feb-ru-a'shun,  r.  Purification. 

Fecal,  fe'kal,  a.  Containing  or  cons  is  ling  of  dregs, 
lees,  sediment,  or  excrement 
Feces,  fe'sez,  s.  pi,  (feces,  Lat)  Dregs;  lees; 
sediment ; the  matter  which  subsides  in  casks  of 
liquor;  excrement 

Fecial,  fe'sbal,  a.  ( fedalis , Lat)  Pertaining  to 
heralds  and  the  denunciation  of  war  to  an  enemy.  I 
Fbcials,  fe'she-alz,  ) s.  (Latin.)  In  Roman 
Feciales,  f , T«  r Antiquity,  an  order  of  ] 
F(F.C1alE8,  ****  ) priests,  consisting  of  ( 

twenty  persons,  appointed  to  proclaim  war,  to 
negociate  peace,  and  to  perforin  various  other  ■ 
duties.  When  they  proceeded  to  the  frontiers  of 
a country  to  declare  war,  they  were  crowned  with 
vervain,  and  threw  a bloody  dart  into  the  hostile 
territory. 

Fecit,  fe  at,  s.  (Latin,  he  did  it.)  A word  inscribed 
by  artists  on  their  works  to  indicate  the  designer. 
Feckless,  fek'lcs,  a.  Spiritless;  feeble;  weak; 

local : perhaps  a corruption  of  effectless. 

Fecula,  ) fek'u-la,  s.  (dim.  of fex , Lat.)  A sedi- 
Faiccla,)  ment,  the  pulverent  matter  of  which 
subsides  when  certain  vegetable  products  are 
bruised  and  mixed  with  water.  It  is  generally  of 
a starchy  consistence;  and  benoe  fecula  and  starch 
are  often  used  as  synonymous. 

Feculence,  fek'u-lens,  ) s.  ( freukntia,  Lat) 
Frculency,  fek'u-len-ae,  ) Muddiness;  foulness; 

the  quality  of  being  foul ; lees ; sediment ; dregs. 
Feculent,  fek'n-lcnt,  a.  Foul  with  extraneous  or 
impure  substances;  muddy;  thick;  turbid. 
Feculum,  fek'u-lum,  s.  A dry  dusty  6ubstanoo 
obtained  from  plants. 

Fecund,  fek'und,  a.  ( fecundus , Lat.)  Fruitful  io 
children;  prolific. 

Fecundate,  fek'nn-date,  v.  a.  To  make  fruitful 
or  prolific;  to  impregnate. 

Fecundation,  fe-kun-da'slmn,  s.(fectmdatio , Let. ) 

In  Physiology,  the  action  whereby,  in  organized 
beings,  the  germ  contained  in  the  organs  of  the 
female  receives  from  tboso  of  the  male  the  vivify- 
ing power  requisite  for  its  development 
Fecundify,  fe-kun'dc-fl,  v.  a.  To  make  fruitful  • 
to  fecundate. 

Fecundity,  fe-kun'de-te,  #.  (Jacunditai,  Lat) 
Fruitfulness ; the  quality  of  producing  fruit,  par- 
ticularly the  quality  in  female  animals  of  producing 
young  in  great  numbers;  the  power  of  producing 
or  bringing  forth ; fertility;  the  power  of  bringing 
forth  in  abundance ; richness  of  invention. 

Fed,  fed.  Past  and  past  jxxri.  of  the  verb  To  feed. 
Federal,  fed'er-al,  a.  (faedus,  a league,  Lat) 
Pertaining  to  a league  or  contract,  derived  from 
an  agreement  or  covenant  between  parties,  par- 
ticularly between  nations ; consisting  of  a compact 
between  parties,  particularly  and  chiefly  between 
states  and  nations ; friendly  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Federal,  fed'er-al,  ) s.  An  appellation  given 
Federalist,  fed'er-al- ist, ) in  America  to  the 
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I friends  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 

at  its  formation  and  adoption,  and  to  the  political 

I party  connected  therewith. 

Federalism,  fed'er-al-izm,  t.  The  principles  of 
the  federalists ; attachment  to  a federal  form  of 
government. 

Federalize,  fed'er-a-lize,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  unite 
in  compact,  as  different  states ; to  confederate  for 
political  purposes. 

Federabt,  fed'er-a-re,)  s.  A partner;  a confede- 

Fedabt,  fed'a-re,  > rate;  an  accomplice. — 

I Not  used. 

' Federate, fed'or-ate, a.(foederatm», Lnt.)  Leagued; 
united  in  national  compact. 

; Federation,  fed-er-a'shun,  a.  The  act  of  uniting 
in  a league ; a league ; a conspiracy, 
i Federative,  fed'er-a-tiv,  a.  Uniting;  joining  in 
a league ; forming  a confederacy. 

FbdIA,  fe'de-a,  9.  ( fatdus , synonymous  with  herdus, 
a kid  or  young  goat,  Lat.)  A genns  of  plants, 
with  rose  or  purple-coloured  flowers  i Order,  Va- 
lerian acea*. 

FBDITT,  fed'e-te,  r.  (fadiiat,  Lat)  Turpitode; 

1 vileness. — Not  used. 

Fee,  fe,  a.  (Jeo , feoh , Sax.)  A fixed  or  gratuitous 
payment  made  to  lawyers,  physicians,  and  public 
officers,  for  services  conferred,  or  the  obtaining  of 
legal  documents ; the  wages  paid  to  domestic  or 
agricultural  servant*.  Fee -farm,  a kind  of  tenure 
without  homage,  fealty,  or  other  service,  except 
that  mentioned  in  the  feoffment,  which  is  com- 
monly the  full  rent  or  a fourth  part  of  it ; — r.  a. 
to  engage  in  one’s  service  by  paying  a fee  ; to  hire 
as  a domestic  or  agricultural  servant ; to  keep  in 
hire. — See  Feud. 

Feeble,  fce'bl, «.  ( foible , Fr .feble,  Span.)  Weak ; 
destitute  of  much  physical  strength;  infirm; 
sickly ; debilitated  by  disease  ; debilitated  by  age 
or  decline  of  life ; not  full  or  loud ; wanting  force 
or  vigour;  not  bright  or  strong;  faint;  imper- 
fect; not  vehement  or  rapid.  Feeble-minded, 

| weak  in  mind;  irresolute;  without  mental  firm- 
ness. 

Feebleness,  fe'bl-nes,  $.  Weakness  of  body  or 
mind ; imbecility ; infirmity ; want  of  fulness  or 
loudness ; want  of  vigour  or  force ; dimness  of 
light  or  colour. 

j FEEBLY,  fe'ble,  ad.  Weakly ; without  strength. 

> Feed,  feed,  r.  a.  ( fedan,  Sax.)  Fail  and  past 
part  Fed.  To  give  food  to;  to  supply  with  pro- 
visions ; to  supply ; to  furnish  anything  of  which 
there  is  a constant  consumption  ; to  nourish  ; to 
cherish  ; to  keep  in  hope  or  expectation  ; to  de- 
light; to  supply  with  something  desirable;  to 
entertain  ; to  fatten ; to  pasture ; to  supply  with 
food  and  protect,  as  in  the  passage  of  Scripture ; 

He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a shepherd, 
r.  is.  to  take  food ; to  subsist  by  eating ; to  fat- 
ten ; to  graze  ; — s.  as  much  food  os  a horse  or 
other  animal  requires  at  a time ; meal  or  act  of 
eating. 

For  such  pleasure  till  that  hour 

A feed  or  fountain  never  had  l found.— J/Ufow. 

■ Feed-pipe , in  Mechanics,  a part  of  the  apparatus 

of  a steam-engine  for  keeping  up  a regular  supply 
of  water.  The  feed-pipe  of  a pump  is  that  which 
extends  from  the  well  of  water  to  the  valves  or 
working  barrel.  Feed-pump,  the  force  pump  em- 
ployed in  supplying  the  boilers  of  steam-engines 
with  water. 
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Feed,  fee'd,  a.  part  Retained  by  a fee  ; hired  for 
service. 

Feeder,  feed'ur,  r.  One  that  gives  food  or  nourish- 
ment to  another ; one  that  feeds  or  subsists ; one 
who  feeds  cattle;  any  stream  of  water  that  sup- 
plies a canal,  &c.  Feeder  of  a vein,  in  Mining,  a ' 
short  cross  vein.  In  Hydraulics,  a cut  or  channel 
by  which  a stream,  or  supply  of  water,  is  con- 
veyed into  a canal ; sometimes  the  stream  itself  o 
termed  the  feeder. 

Fekdino,  feed'ing,  t.  Food;  rich  pasture;  the 
act  of  feeding 

Feel,  feel,  t.  (felon,  felon,  Sax.)  To  perceive  by 
the  sense  of  touch ; to  have  a sense  of;  to  suffer;  , 
to  enjoy ; to  experience ; to  be  affected  by ; to 
perceive  mentally ; to  know ; to  be  acquainted 
with;  to  have  a real  and  correct  view  of;  to  . 
touch  ; to  have ; to  feel  out  to  sound  ; to  search  , 
for ; to  explore ; to  /eel  after,  to  search  for ; to 
seek  as  a person  groping  in  the  dark ; 

If  haply  they  might  fed  after  him  and  find  him.—  ! 

Ad*  xvil  ‘27. 

— p.  n.  to  bare  perception  by  the  touch,  or  by  ; 
contact  of  any  substance  with  the  body;  to  have 
the  passions  moved  or  excited;  to  give  percep-  ‘ 
tion ; to  excite  sensation ; to  have  perception  i 
mentally ; — a.  the  sense  of  feeling,  or  the  percep-  | 
tion  of  external  objects  by  the  touch. 

Feeler,  feel'ur,  a.  One  who  feels.  In  Zoology,  j 
feeler t are  organs  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  insects,  j 
usually  smaller  than  antennae,  and  often  jointed. 

In  Couchology,  the  name  feelers  is  given  to  the  i 
crennted  arms  evolved  from  the  side  of  tlw  Lepas 
anatifera,  and  other  ahells  of  the  second  division 
of  the  same  genus. 

Feelino,  feel'ing,  a.  The  sense  of  touch,  being 
that  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects  by 
contact ; sensation  ; the  effect  of  perception  ; 
faculty  or  power  of  perception ; sensibility;  ex- 
citement; emotion; — a.  possessing  considerable 
sensibility;  affecting;  tending  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions ; sensibly  or  deeply  affected. 

Feelingly,  feel'ing-le,  ad.  With  expression  of 
great  sensibility;  tenderly,  so  as  to  be  aeuaibly  ■ 
nit 

These  are  counsellors 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I am. — Skat*. 

Feet,  feet,  a.  Plural  of  Foot. 

Keet-bearer,  feet-ba'rur,  a.  The  name  of  an  > 
officer  in  the  household  of  ancivut  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Welsh  princes,  whose  duty  was  to  sit  on  the  , 
floor  with  his  head  towards  the  fire,  and  bold  the 
king’s  feet  in  his  bosom,  in  order  to  keep  them 
warm  while  the  king  sat  at  table. 

Feetlkss,  feet 'lea,  a.  Destitute  of  feet. 

Feign,  fane,  v.  a.  ( femdre,  Fr.)  To  invent  or 
imagine ; to  form  an  idea  or  conception  of  some-  • 
thing  not  real ; to  make  a show  of;  to  pretend  ; 
to  assume  a false  api>earunoc ; to  counterfeit ; to 
represent  falsely;  to  form  and  relate  a fictitious 
tale ; to  dissemble ; to  conceal ; — (obsolete  iu  tbs  ; 
last  two  significations;) 

Yet  both  do  strive  their  tearfulness  to  feign.— 

& JWNJCI. 

— r.  n.  to  relate  falsely ; to  Image  from  the  in- 
vention 

Feignkdlt,  fa'ned-le,  ad.  In  fiction ; not  truly. 

Feignednebs,  fane'ed-ncs,  s.  Fiction ; pretence 
deceit. 

Feigner,  fa'nur,«.  One  who  feigns;  an  inveutu*. 
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FEIGNING — FELL.  FELLEB— FELONY.  j 

Feigning,  fa'ning,  a.  A false  appearance;  artful 
contrivance. 

Feigninolt,  fano'ing-le,  ad.  With  false  appear- 
ance. 

Feint,  favnt,  t.  (feittfe,  Fr.)  An  assumed  or  false 
appearance;  a pretence  of  doing  something  nut 
intended  to  be  done.  In  Fencing,  a pretended 
thrust  at  one  part  of  the  body  to  throw  the  oppo- 
nent off  his  guard,  while  the  intention  is  to  strike 
another  part.  In  Military  tactics,  a mock  attack 
made  to  deceive  the  enemy ; — a.  counterfeit ; 
seeming ; not  real. — Obsolete  os  an  adjective. 

The  mind  by  degree*  loses  its  natural  relish  of  real 

solid  truth,  and  is  reconciled  insensibly  to  anythin/  that 

can  be  but  dressed  up  into  any  feint  appearance  of  it— 

Locke. 

Felapton,  fe-lap'ton,  a.  In  Logic,  one  of  the  six 
modes  of  the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  the  first 
proposition  being  a universal  negative,  the  second 
a universal  affirmative,  and  the  third  a particular 
negative. 

Fe.  No  brutes  have  a sense  of  religion. 

Lop.  All  brutes  are  animals ; ergo, 

Ton.  Some  animals  have  no  sense  of  religion. 

Feldspar.  > FeL 

I*  KLD8PATH.  > * 

Felicitas,  fe-liaVtas,  i.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Mytho- 
logy, the  goddess  of  Happiness,  generally  pictured 
on  medals,  with  a cornucopia  in  one  baud,  and  a 
caducous  in  the  other.  She  was  worshipped  by 
the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macaria,  thedaughter 
of  Hercules. 

Felicitate,  fe-lis'e-tate,  v.  cl  ( felicilo , Lat.)  To 
make  happy ; to  congratulate ; to  express  joy  or 
pleasure  to ; — a.  made  happy. 

Felicitation,  fe- lis-e-ta'ahun,  #.  Congratula- 
tion. 

Felicitous,  fe-lis'e-tos,  a.  Very  happy ; prosper- 
ous; delightful. 

Felicitously,  fe-Hs'e-tua-le,  ad.  Happily , pros- 
perously. 

Felicitoubness,  fe-lis'e-tus-nes, a.  State  of  being 
very  happy. 

Felicity,  fe-lis'e-te,  s.  ( fclidUu , Lat.)  Happi- 
ness, or  rather  great  happiness ; blessed  nos ; 
blissfulness;  prosperity;  blessing;  enjoyment  of 
good. 

Felidas,  fele-de,  a.  Id  Zoology,  the  Cat  family,  of 
which  the  genus  Felis  is  the  type.  The  organs  of 
destruction  are  more  highly  developed  in  this  than 
in* any  other  Mammalia.  They  aro  among  qua- 
drupeds what  the  Fulconalx  are  among  birds. 
They  are  characterized  by  having  the  foreteeth 
| equal;  the  molarshaving  three  points;  the  tongue 

being  furnished  with  rough  sharp  prickles  pointed 
i backward,  and  the  claws  being  sheathed  and  re- 

! tractile. 

; Feline,  feTjne,  a.  Pertaining  to  cats,  or  to  their 
species ; like  a cat. 

! Feus,  folia,  a (Latin,  a cat.)  The  name  given  by 
, Linnsus  to  a genus  of  Carnivorous  mammalia,  of 

| which  tbo  cat  is  the  type.  It  includes  the  cats, 

lions,  tigers,  lynxes,  and  leopards;  bat  Dr.  Leach 
arranges  the  lions  under  the  generic  term  Leo , and 
the  lynxes  form  the  Lynchua  of  Mr.  Gray. 

Fell,  fe),  a.  (Saxon.)  Past  of  FalL  Cruel ; bar- 
barous ; inhuman ; fierce ; savage  ; ravenous  ; 
bloody ; — a.  a skin  or  hide  of  a beast,  used  chiefly 
in  composition,  as  wool-fell ; — (JeL,  Ger.)  a bar- 
ren or  stony  lull ; — (local  in  the  last  sense ;) — 

(/Hit  Sax.)  gall ; anger;  melancholiness; — (obao*  ^ 
lete  in  the  last  three  significations ;) 

Sweet  love,  that  doth  his  /olden  win/*  embay  . 

In  blesaed  nectar  and  pure  pleasures  well.  , 

Untroubled  of  vile  feare  or  bitter  fetL.— Spenser  • 1 

— v.  a.  to  cause  to  fall ; to  prostrate ; to  bring  to  j 
the  ground. 

Feller,  feHur,  a.  One  who  hews  or  knocks  down,  j 
Fellifluous,  fel-lifflu-us,  a.  (fd,  gall,  and  f no, 

1 flow,  Lat.)  Flowing  with  gaU. 

Fkllmonger,  fcl'mung-gur,  a.  A dealer  in  hides.  \ 
Fellness,  fel'nes,  a.  Cruelty;  barbarity,  rage.  ! 
Felloe.— See  Felly. 

Fellow,  fcllo,  a.  (/ ellaw , Sax.)  A companion; 
an  associate ; one  of  the  same  kind ; an  eqnal ; 
one  of  a pair,  or  of  two  things  used  together  and 
suited  to  each  other ; one  equal  or  like  another ; ’ 
an  appellation  of  contempt ; a man  without  good  , 
breeding  or  worth ; an  ignoble  man,  as  a mean 
fellow;  a member  of  a college  that  shares  its  j 
revenues,  or  a member  of  any  incorporated  society ; 
a member  of  a corporation  ; a trustee; — v.  a.  to  , 
suit  with  ; to  pair  with  ; to  match. — Seldom  used  t 
as  a verb. 

Imagination, 

With  what’s  unreal,  thou  cu-nctlve  art. 

And  feikneut  nothing. — Shots. 

Nor*.— In  the  following  compounds  frUow  denotes  Jom-  j 
reunify  of  nature,  station,  or  employment : -Fellow- 
citizen ; fellow-commoner ; fellow-counsellor  ; fellow-  * 
orcature;  fellow -heir;  fellow-helper  ; fellow-labourer  ; 1 
fellow-like ; fellow-maiden  ; fellow-member ; fellow-  i 
minister ; fellow-peer  ; fellow-prisoner  ; fellow-rake  ; 1 
fd  low. scholar  ; fellow-servant : fellow-soldier  ; fellow-  J 
student:  fellow,  subject  • fellow-suflerer ; fellow-tra-  1 
Teller ; fellow. writer ; fellow-worker. 
Fellow-feeling,  fel'lo-feel'ing,  a.  Sympathy;  J 
a like  feeling ; joint  interest. 

Fellowship,  feHo-ahip,  $.  Companionship;  so-  ' 
dety ; consort ; mutual  association  of  persons  on  1 
equal  and  friendly  terms;  familiar  intercourse;  j 
association ; confederacy;  combination ; partner-  . 
ship;  joint  interest;  company;  a state  of  being  j 
together;  frequency  of  intercourse;  fitness  and 
fondness  for  festive  entertainments;  communion; 
an  establishment  in  colleges  for  the  maintenance  of 
a fellow.  In  Arithmetic,  a rule  by  which  ques- 
tions in  partnership  or  joint  accounts  are  regulated, 
and  prize-money,  lands,  &c.  are  justly  divided 
among  the  respective  claimants. 

Felly,  fell*,  ad.  Cruelly;  fiercely;  barbarously; 

— a.  (/edge,  Sax.)  the  exterior  part  or  rim  of  a 
wheel,  supported  by  the  spokes. 

Felo-de-se,  fe-Io-de-se',  (Latin,  a felon  of  him- 
self.) In  Law,  a person  who  deliberately  lays 
violent  hands  on  himself,  aud  is  the  occasion  of  his 
own  death ; a self-murderer. 

Felon,  fel'un,  a.  (French.)  In  Law,  a person  who 
has  committed  felony;— a.  malignant;  fierce; 
proceeding  from  a depraved  heart;  traitorous; 
disloyal ; malicioss. 

Felonious,  fe-lo'ne-us,  a.  Malignant;  malicious; 
indicating  or  proceeding  from  a depraved  heart  or 
evil  purpose ; villanous ; traitorous ; perfidious. 

In  Law,  proceeding  from  an  evil  heart  or  purpose; 
done  with  the  deliberate  purpose  to  commit  a 
crime. 

Feloniously,  fe-lo'ne-us-le,  ad.  In  a felonious 
manner ; with  the  deliberate  intention  to  commit  1 
a crime. 

Felonous.— See  Felonious. 

Felony,  fel'o-ne,  a.  (felonia.  Lat.  or  according  U j 
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Sir  Henry  Spelman,  tho  word  felon  or  felony  is 
from  the  Teutonic  word  fee,  signifying  feud,  fief, 
or  other  beneficiary  estate,  end  Ion,  which  means 
price  or  value,  making  felon  the  same  as  prtiium 
feudi,  the  value  of  the  fief,  or  the  consideration  for 
which  a man  gives  up  his  fief,  or,  as  in  common 
language,  such  an  act  as  your  life  or  estate  is 
worth.)  In  Law,  a term  comprehending  the  various 
species  of  crimes,  the  commission  of  any  of  which 
occasions  a total  forfeiture  of  either  lands  or  goods, 
or  both,  st  the  common  law,  and  to  which  capital 
or  other  punishment  may  be  superadded,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  guilt. 

Felspar,  fel’spdr,  >.  (Jelspath,  Ger.)  A mineral 
which,  next  to  quartz,  is  the  most  abundant  in 
nature.  It  occurs  crystalized  and  massive.  Its 
colours  are  white,  grey,  flesh-red,  or  green  ; struc- 
ture foliated ; lustre  vitreous;  transparent  to 
translucent  on  the  edges.  It  is  composed  of  about 
64  per  cent,  of  silica;  18  of  alumina;  13  of  pot- 
ash ; 3 of  lime,  and  a little  oxide  of  iron : sp.  gr. 
2.3— 2.5  H = 6.  Professor  Jamieson  divides 
felspar  into  five  species — namely,  rhombohedral 
felspar , or  nepbeline  ; prismatic  felspar , or  com- 
mon felspar  ; treiaro-primatic  felspar  or  sea- 
polite  ; poly  chromic,  or  labrador  felspar;  and  pyra- 
midal felspar,  or  meionite. 

Fklspath.— See  Felspar. 

Felspattiio,  fel'Spa/A'ik,  ) a.  Containing  fel- 

Felspathose,  fel-spaM'osc, j spar;  of  the  nature 
of  felspar. 

Felt,  felt,  a Past  of  the  verb  To  feel  (Saxon.) 
FeeL  A cloth  or  stuff  made  of  wool  and  hair,  fulled 
or  wrought  into  a compact  substance  by  rolling  and 
pressure  with  lees  or  size;  a hat  made  of  wool; 
skin ; — v.  a.  to  make  cloth  or  stuff  of  wool,  or 
wool  and  hair,  by  fulling. 

Fbltbb,  fdt'ur,  v.  a.  To  clot  or  meet  together  as 
felt. 

Felt-<1RAIN,  felt'grane,  s.  In  Carpentry,  the  grain 
of  cut  timber  which  is  transverse  to  the  annular 
rings. 

Felting,  felt'ing,  a.  The  method  of  working  up 
hair  or  wool  into  a kind  of  cloth  without  spinning 
or  weaving.  In  Carpentry,  the  cutting  of  timber 
by  the  felt-grain. 

Feltrr,  fel'ter,  a.  A name  given  in  former  times 
to  a kind  of  cuirass  made  of  wool  well  pressed  and 
dipped  in  vinegar,  to  protect  the  body  from 
sword  cuts. 

Felucca,  fe-lukka,  *.  (fd uca,  Ita IJahsca,  Span.) 
A small  two-masted  vessel  propelled  by  oars, 
common  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  helm  can  be 
applied  as  occasion  may  require  at  either  end  of 
tho  vessel. 

Fklwobt. — See  Swertia. 

Female,  fe'male,  t.  (femelle,  Fr.)  In  Zoology,  a 
she  animal,  the  individual  which  conceives  and 
brings  forth  young.  In  Botany,  a female  plant  or 
flower  is  one  which  has  pistils  but  no  stamens  or 
male  organs  of  reproduction; — a.  pertaining  to 
the  sex  which  conceives  and  brings  forth  young; 
not  male;  soft;  delicate;  effeminate;  weak.  Fe- 
male rhymes,  in  French  poetry,  thoee  which  end 
in  e feminine.  Female  Comet,  one  of  the  local 
names  of  the  plant  Cornua  Sanguines,  or  Bloody- 
branched  Dogwood.  Female  Screw,  in  Mechanics 
the  spiral-threaded  cavity  into  which  a screw  works. 

Fbminalitt,  fem-e-nal'e-te,  s.  (f amino,  Lat.) 
The  female  nature. — Obsolete. 
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F emirate,  fem'e-nate,  a.  Feminine. — Obsolete. 

Ff.si  inink,  fem'e-nin,  a.  Pertaining  to  a woman, 
or  to  women;  soft;  tender;  delicate;  effeminate; 
destitute  of  manly  qualities ; — s.  a female, — Obso-  j 
lete  as  a substantive. 

And  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine.— Milton.  , 
Feminine  gender.  In  Grammar,  that  gender  ' 
which  denotes  the  female  sex.  In  Latin,  the  femi-  • 
nine  of  nouns  ending  ia  us,  is  formed  by  chang- 
ing the  ui  into  a.  The  French  express  the  femi- 
nine not  by  changing  the  termination,  but  by  a ] 
difference  in  the  article*  le  and  t m,  being  changed  I 
into  la  and  t me.  In  English  the  feminine  b de- 
noted by  a different  word,  or  by  the  terminatiou 
ess,  or  by  changing  ter  vc  tor  to  true,  as  boy,  girl ; 
baron,  baroness,-  administrator,  administratrir. 

Femjninelt,  fem'e-nin-le,  ad.  In  a feminine 
manner. 

Feminism,  fetn'e-ni*m,>  a The  quality  of  the 

Feminity,  fem-in'e-te, ) female  sex. — Obsolete. 

Feminize,  fem'in-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  effeminate; 
to  make  womanish. 

Femme-covert,  fam'cov-ert,  or  fam'oov-er,  a I 
(French.)  In  Law,  a married  woman.  Femme  ■ 
sole,  (fam-sol),  an  unmarried  woman,  a singlo  | 
woman;  hence,  a married  woman,  who,  by  the  | 
custom  of  London,  trades  on  her  own  account,  is 
Called  a femme  or  feme  sole  trader , or  a feme 
sole  merchant,  because,  with  respect  to  her  trad- 
fog,  she  ia  the  same  as  femme  sole  or  single  wo- 
man.— Rol.  Abr.  351  4.  Cruise  14.  The  debts 
of  a femme  sole  or  single  woman  contracted  before 
marriage,  become  those  of  her  husband  after  it. 

Femoral,  fem'o-ral,  a.  (Jemoralis , Lat.)  Belong- 
Ibg  to  the  thigh. 

Femur,  fe'mur,  s.  (Latin,  a thigh.)  In  Anatomy, 
the  thigh  bone,  or  first  bone  of  the  leg  from  the 
pelvh.  In  Architecture,  the  interstitial  space  be- 
tween the  channels  of  the  Doric  order. 

Fen,  fen,  a (Jen,  or  fenn,  Sax.)  Low-lying  marshy 
land;  a moor;  a marsh.  In  Agriculture,  fen 
lands  are  those  of  which  the  subsoil  is  constantly  j 
saturated  with  water,  and  the  surface  liable  to  be 
overflown  by  rivers  or  streams  during  wet  seasons. 
Fen-bom,  produced  in  a fen ; fen  sucked,  sucked 
out  of  marshes.  Fen-berry,  fen-cress,  fen-duck,  : 
fen- fowl,  are  vulgar  names  for  plants  and  animals 
living  on  marshy  ground  or  in  fenA 

Fence,  fens,  s.  ( fes*do,fensu* , Lat.)  An  enclosure, 
consisting  of  a wall,  hedge,  ditch,  bank,  or  line  of  | 
posts  and  rails,  or  of  boards  or  pickets,  for  the  | 
purpose  of  preventing  cattle  from  going  astray,  or 
for  protecting  a field  or  property  from  unlawful  | 
encroachment ; a guard ; anything  which  hinders 
entrance,  or  prevents  from  attack,  approach,  or 
injury;  security;  defence;  fencing;  skill  in  fenc- 
ing or  defence.  Ring-fence,  a fence  which  encir- 
cles a whole  estate.  Fence-month,  in  the  Forest 
Laws,  a period  of  thirty-one  days,  commencing 
fifteen  days  before  midsummer,  during  which  it  ia 
unlawful  to  hunt  in  the  forest,  being  the  period  of  | '■ 
fawning.  In  Carpentry,  the  guard  of  a plane,  by  j : 
which  it  is  made  to  work  at  a certain  horizontal  • 
breadth  from  the  arris ; — v.  a.  to  surround  with  a 
wall  or  other  enclosure;  to  guard  from  fojnry  or  ; 
encroachment ; — e.  n.  to  raise  a fence ; to  guard ; j 
to  practise  the  art  of  fencing  with  small  swords  | 
or  foila 

Fenceful,  fens'ffil,  a.  Affording  defenoA 
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Fenceless,  fensles,  a.  Without  an  enclosure; 
open ; exposed  to  attack ; unguarded. 

Fencer,  fen'sur,  t.  One  who  fences;  one  who 
teaches  or  practises  the  art  of  fencing. 

Fenciblb,  fen'se-bl,  a.  Capable  of  defence ; — a.  a 
soldier  belonging  to  a regiment  raised  for  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  defeuding  the  country  from  in- 
vasion, and  termed  fmdbles. 

Fencing,  feu'sing,  a.  The  art  or  act  of  enclosing 
with  fences;  fences;  materials  used  fn  making 
fences;  the  art  of  Belf- defence,  or  of  using  tho 
small  sword  or  foil  in  a skilful  manner.  Fencing- 
master,  one  who  teaches  the  art  of  fencing.  Fenc- 
ing school,  or  fencing  academy,  a school  in  which 
fencing  is  taught. 

Fen-cricket,  fen-kriklt,  a.  In  Entomology,  the 
* insect  Gryllotalpa. 

I-  Fend,  fend,  v.  a.  ( fendo , Lat)  To  keep  off ; to 
prevent  from  entering ; to  ward  off ; to  shut  out ; 
— e.  n.  to  act  in  opposition ; to  resist ; to  parry ; 
to  shift  off ; to  fend  off,  in  Nautical  language,  to 
prevent  a boat  or  vessel  running  foul  of  another, 
or  against  a wharf,  with  too  much  violence. 

Fender,  fen'dur,  s.  That  which  defends ; an  article 
of  furniture,  used  for  preventing  cinders,  falling 
from  the  grate,  from  spreading  beyond  the  hearth. 
Fender  piles,  in  Mechanics,  piles  driven  either  on 
land  or  in  water,  to  protect  work  from  the  con- 
cussion of  a moving  body.  Fenders , pieces  of  old 
cable,  timber,  or  other  materials,  hung  over  the 
side  of  a vessel,  to  prevent  it  from  striking  or  rub- 
bing against  a wharf  or  quay,  also  to  preserve  a 
smaller  vessel  from  being  damaged  by  a larger  one. 

Feneratk,  fen'er-ate,  r.  a.  (fcenero , Lat.)  To 
lend  money  on  usury. 

Feneration,  fen-er-a'shun,  s.  (faneratio,  Lat) 
Usury;  the  gain  of  money  by  usury. 

Fenestra,  fc-nes'txa,  s.  (Latin.)  A window;  a 
hole. 

Fenestral,  fe-nes'tral,  a.  (fcnestralis,  Lat)  Per- 
taining to  a window. 

FKNK8TUATB,  fen'es-trate,  t.  ( fenestra , a window, 
Lat)  A term  applied,  in  Entomology,  to  the 
naked  hyaline  spots  on  the  wings  of  butterflies. 

Fennel,  fen'nel,  s.  (faniculum,  fennel,  Lat)  The 
English  name  of  tho  Umbelliferous  plant  Anethum 
fceniculum.  Fennel  giant,  the  vulgar  name  of 
plants  of  the  genua  Ferula. 

Fennel  Flower. — See  Nigella. 

Fennic,  fen 'oik,  i.  A subgenus  of  canine  quadru- 
peds, alliod  to  the  Fox,  found  in  Algiers  and  oilier 
parts  of  Africa. 

Fenny,  fen'ne,  a.  Marshy;  boggy;  growing  in  fens 
or  marshes;  inhabiting  marshes. 

Fenowed,  fen'node,  o.  (fynigean,  Sax.)  Cor- 
rupted; decayed. — Obsolete. 

Fenugreek,  fen'u-greek,  i.  ( faemm,  hay,  and 
Gracvm,  Greek,  Lat.  Greek  hay,  from  its  having 
been  used  as  hay  in  Greece.)  The  Leguminous 
plant  Trigo nella  fcenum-gnecum : Suborder,  Pa- 
pilionacee. 

Fenzlia,  fen'zle-a,  #.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Fenxl  of 
If  Vienna.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Polemo- 


Feod. — See  Feud. 

Feodal. — See  Feudal. 

Feodalitt.— See  Feudality. 

Feodatory. — See  Feudatory. 

Feodum.— See  Feud. 

Fsof,  fef,  *».  a.  (Jeffire,  Norm.)  To  invest  with  a 


fee  or  feud ; to  give  or  grant  to  one  any  corporeal 
hereditament:  the  compound  Itfeoff  is  more  gene- 
rally used ; — a.  a fief. — See  Fief. 

Feofpeb,  fef-fe',  a.  A person  who  is  infeoffed,  or 
invested  with  a fee  or  corporeal  hereditament 

Feoffment,  feT ment,  s.  (Jeoffare,  or  ityfeudare,  to 
give  one  a fief,  Lat)  This  word  is  generally 
defined  to  be  * a gift  of  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
ditaments, to  a man  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  accom- 
panied by  the  delivery  of  seisin,  and  the  possession 
of  the  thing  granted.’  The  deed  or  instrument 
by  which  such  a donation  is  effected  is  also  termed 
a feoffment,  and  he  who  so  gives,  or  enfeoffs,  is 
termed  the  feoffor ; and  the  person  to  whom  the 
lands  are  given  is  denominated  the  feoffee ; and 
by  such  a gift  he  is  said  to  be  enfeoffed.  In  order 
to  constitute  such  a gift  a feoffment,  livery  of  sei- 
sin was  absolutely  necessary,  without  which  the 
feoffee  had  but  a mere  estate  at  will.  This  livery 
of  seisin  was  nothing  else  than  the  pure  feodal 
investiture,  or  delivery  of  corporeal  possession  of 
the  lands  or  tenements  to  the  feoffee.  A feoff- 
ment was  formerly  the  usual  mode  of  conveying 
the  freehold  from  man  to  man ; but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the 
conveyance  by  lease  and  release. — Co.  Litt  9;  2 
BL  811 ; 4 Cruise,  49. 

Feoffer,)  fef' fur,  t.  One  who  infeofla  or  grants 

Feoffor,)  a fee. 

Feracious,  fe-ra’shua,  a.  ( ferax , Lat.)  Fruitful ; 
producing  abundantly. 

Feracity,  fe-ras'e-te,  t.  (feradtas , Lat)  Fruit- 
fulness. 

Fer.e,  fe're,  s.  (ferns,  wild,  Lat.)  The  Ferines, 
a name  given  by  linn  a- ns  to  an  order  of  Mam- 
malia, comprehending  such  of  that  class  as  sub- 
sist principally  on  tbe  flesh  of  other  animals. 
It  includes  Insectivora  and  the  Plantigrade  Di- 
gitigrade  and  Pinnigrade  Carnivora  of  Cuvier’s 
Camassiers.  In  Swainson’s  arrangement,  the 
Ferae,  or  beasts  of  prey,  constitute  an  order,  in- 
cluding the  families  Felidae,  Phocidse,  Sorecidas, 
Delphidae,  and  Mustelae.  Fera  natura , in  Law, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  animals  as  objects 
of  property,  tho  law  distinguishes  between  those 
which  are  domita,  or  of  a tame  or  domestic  na- 
ture, such  as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  poultry,  &c., 
and  those  which  are fera  natura,  of  a wild  nature, 
such  as  foxes,  hares,  wild  fowl,  and  the  like. — 2 
BL  880. 

Feral,  fe'ral,  a.  Wild;  savage;  beastly.  Feral 
signs,  in  Astrology,  a term  given  to  the  constella- 
tions Leo  (St)  a»)d  Sagittarius  ( £ ),  because  they 
were  supposed  to  have  a certain  degree  of  savage 
influence. 

Feb  de  Foubchrttb,  fer’day  fifr-sbet',  s.  (French, 
i*on  fork.)  In  Heraldry,  a cross,  having  at  each 
end  a forked  iron,  like  that  formerly  need  by  sol- 
diers to  rest  their  muskets  upon. 

Ferdfabk,  ferd'fare,  s.  (fyrd,  an  army,  and  fare , a 
journey,  Sax.)  To  be  quit  or  discharged  from 
the  obligation  of  going  to  war. — Flet.  lib.  1,  c.  47. 
— Obsolete. 

Ferdinandusa,  fer-de-nan-du'xa,  i.  (in  honour  of 
Ferdinand,  hereditary  prince  of  Austria.)  A genus 
of  erect  middle-sized  trees,  with  scarlet  or  green- 
ish-white flowers : Order,  Bignoniace*. 

Ferdwit,  ferd'wit,  i.  (fyrd,  and  urite,  a penalty, 
Sax.)  To  be  quit  of  murder  committed  in  the 
army.  In  another  sense,  it  is  used  for  a fine  or 
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penalty,  imposed  on  persons  for  not  serving  in  the 
warn,  which,  according  to  the  feudal  tenures,  land- 
holders were  obliged  to  do. — CotoeL 

Fere,  fere,  a.  (/era,  Sax.)  A fellow;  a mate;  a 
peer. — Obsolete. 

Chart**a  to  a lovely  fere 

Was  linked,  aod  by  aim  had  many  pledge*  dear.— 

Spenacr. 

Fkrenta.ru,  fer-en-ta're-i,  a.  pL  (Latin.)  In 
Roman  Antiquity,  auxiliary  troops  lightly  armed, 
having  for  their  weapons  a sword,  a bow  and 
arrows,  and  a sling. 

Feretory,  ferVtur-e,  a.  (ferdrum,  a bier,  Lat.) 
A place  in  a church  for  a bier. 

Fkretrius,  fer-e'tro-ua,  a.  (Latin.)  One  of  the 
surnames  of  Jupiter. 

Ferktrijm,  fer-e'trum,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Roman 
Antiquity,  a bier  used  in  carrying  out  the  bodies 
of  the  dead. 

Fbrbtto,  fer-et'to,  a.  In  Glassmaking,  a sub- 
stance used  in  colouring  gloss.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  calcination  of  copper  and  powdered  sul- 
phur, or  of  copper  and  white  vitrioL. 

Fekousonite,  fer'gu-sun-ite,  s.  (in  hononr  of  Robt. 
Ferguson,  Esq.  of  Raith.)  A mineral  occurring 
in  Greenland  in  pyramidal  crystals  of  a brown  ish- 
black  colour.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  tantalum,  ; 
47.75;  yttria,  41.91;  zirconia,  3.02;  oxide  of 
cerium,  4.68;  oxide  of  tin,  1.00;  oxide  of  Bra-  I 
mum,  0.95 ; oxide  of  iron,  0.34 ; sp.  gr.  6.&—  ’ 
5.9.  H = 6. 

Fekia,  fer'e-a,  a.  (Latin  ) In  Roman  Antiquity,  a 
holiday.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  several  days  of  the  week — 
thus,  Sunday  is  feria  pt'itna,  Monday  feria  tecuwla,  \ 
Sic.  The  occasion  of  this  was  that  the  early  Chris-  | 
turns  were  accustomed  to  keep  the  Easter  week 
holy,  calling  Sunday  feria  prima,  and  so  on.  The 
extraordinary  feria  were  the  three  last  days  of 
Passion -week;  the  two  following  Easter-day,  aod 
the  Becond  feria  of  Rogation. 

Ferial,  fe're-al,  o.  ( ferialia , Lat.)  Pertaining  to 
holidays,  or  to  common  days. 

Fkriation,  fe-re-a'shun,  r.  (feriatio,  Lat)  The 
act  of  keeping  holidays ; cessation  from  work. 

Ferik,  fer'e,  t.  (Jeria , Lat.)  Any  day  of  the  week 
not  kept  holy. — Obsolete. 

My  feast  is  turned  into  simple  ferie.— 

Damoaof  Madubtt*. 

I Ferine,  fe'rine,  a.  (Jertruu,  Lat.)  Wild;  un- 
tamed; savage. 

Fkrinkly,  fe'riue-lo,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  wild 
beasts. 

Ferineness,  fo-rino'nes,  t.  Wildness;  savageness. 

Fkrines,  fer'ines,  a ( ferua , wild,  Lat)  The  Eng- 
lish equivalent  of  the  Ferae  of  Linnams,  and  Car- 
naaaiers  of  Cuvier. 

Ferity,  fer'e- te,  a.  (JeriUu,  Lat)  Savageness; 
cruelty. 

’ Ferm. — See  Farm. 

Ferment,  fer'roent,#.  ( fermentum . Lat.)  A gentle 
boiling,  or  the  internal  motion  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  a fluid;  intestine  motion;  heat;  tumult; 
agitation ; that  which  causes  fermentation  — as 
yeast,  barm,  or  fermenting  beer. 

Ferment,  fer-ment',  v.  a.  ( fermento , Lat)  To 
set  in  motion;  to  excite  internal  motion;  to  heat; 
to  raise  by  intestine  motion ; — v.  n,  to  work ; to 
efferveeoe ; to  be  in  motion,  or  to  be  excited  into 
sensible  internal  motion. 
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Fermentable,  fer-ment'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  firr-  l| 
mentation. 

Ferment al,  fer-ment'al,  a.  Having  the  power  tc 
cause  fermentation. 

Fermentation,  fer-men-ta'ahun,  «.  (fementatio 
Lat)  The  process  by  which  certain  vegetable 
products,  when  subjocted  to  a temperature  of  from 
65°  to  85°,  undergo  a series  of  changes,  which 
terminate  in  the  production  of  alcohol  or  spirit — 
this  is  called  vinous  fermentation.  When  wine  is 
exposed  to  air  and  a due  temperature,  a second 
fermentation  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  vinegar — this  is  termed  acetous  fermen- 
tation. Putrefactive  fermentation  is  that  sponta- 
neous decay  and  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  which  is  unaccompanied  with 
the  production  of  alcohol  or  acetic  arid. 

Fermentative,  fer-men'ta-tiv,  a.  Causing  fer- 
mentation ; oo misting  in  fermentation. 

Fermkntativeness,  fer-men'ta-tiv-nes,  i.  The 
state  of  being  fermentative. 

Fermi llet,  fer 'mil-let,  i.  ( fcrmaUlet \ old  Fr.)  A 
buckle  or  clasp. 

Fern,  fern,  a.  (Jeam,  Sax.)  The  highest  developed 
order  of  Cryptogamus  plants,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  their  foliage,  and  the  deli- 
cate veining  of  the  leaflets ; the  Filices  of  botanists; 

— see  Filices.  Fern  root,  the  root  of  Aspidium 
filix-mas,  or  male  Fern,  occasionally  given  in 
medicine  as  a vermifuge. 

Fernandezia,  fer-nan-de'ze-a,  a.  (in  honour  of 
G.  Garcias  Fernandez,  a Spanish  botanist.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Orehidacec. 

Fernkllia,  fer-nel'lo-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Fer- 
net, physician  to  Henry  II.  of  Franoe.)  A genua 
of  plants : Order,  Cinchonacete.  j| 

Fernticleb,  fem'te-kls,  a.  pi.  Freckles  on  the 
akin,  resembling  the  seeds  of  the  fern. 

Ferny,  fern'e,  «.  Abounding  or  overgrown  with 
ferns. 

Ferocious,  fe  ro'shu.%  a,  (feroce,  Fr.)  Fierce; 
savage;  wild;  indicating  cruelty;  ravenous;  ra- 
pacious ; barbarous ; cruel. 

Ferociocslt,  fo-ro'shus-le,  ad.  Fiercely;  with 
savage  cruelty. 

Ferociousness,  fo-ro'shus-nes,  a.  Savage  fierce- 
ness; cruelty;  ferocity. 

Ferocity,  fe-ros'e-te,  a.  (ferocitaa,  Lat.)  Savage 
wildness  or  fierceness ; fury ; cruelty. 

Fbronia,  fer-o'no-a,  s.  (from  the  town  of  Feronio^ 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Soracte  in  Italy, 
where  a wood  and  temple  were  consecrated  to  her 
worship.)  In  Mythology,  tho  goddess  of  woods 
and  orchards.  She  was  tho  guardian  deity  of 
freed  men,  who  received  the  cap  of  liberty  at  her 
temples.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects  j| 
established  by  Leach.  In  Botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  impari- 
pinnate  leaves,  and  racemose  flowers:  Order, 
Aurantiaccac. 

Ferraria,  fer-ra'rc-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Joan  Bap- 
tiste Ferrari,  an  Italian  botanist.)  A genua  of 
plants:  Order,  Iridoceas. 

Fkrkbous,  fer're-us,  a.  (Jcrreus,  from  ferrvm, 
iron,  Lat.)  Partaking  of  iron;  pertaining  to 
iron ; like  iron ; made  of  iron. 

Ferret,  fer*ret,  a.  (tret,  Dut.  furet,  Fr.)  Io 
Zoology,  the  Mustella  furo,  a species  of  weasel 
much  used  in  catching  rabbits  and  rats;  Order, 
Ferae.  In  Glassmakiug,  the  irons  with  which  tho 
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workmen  try  the  melted  metal  are  called  ferrets. 
In  Commerce,  a cotton  or  silk  ware  resembling 
tape,  but  much  stouter,  chiefly  used  in  binding 
articles  of  dress ; — v.  a.  to  drive  out  of  a lurking 
place. 

FKuitETF.R,  fer'ret-nr,  t.  One  that  bunts  another 
in  bis  private  retreat. 

Ferriage,  fcr're-ij,  f.  The  price  or  fare  to  be  paid 
at  a ferry;  the  compensation  given  for  conveyance 
over  a river  or  lake  in  a boat. 

Ferric,  fer'rik,  a.  ( fcrrvm,  iron,  Lat.)  Pertaining 
to  or  extracted  from  iron.  Ferric  acid,  the  acid 
of  iron. 

Fkkri-CALCITE,  fer-ro-kftl'site,  t.  ( femim , and 
calx , lime,  Lat.)  In  Mineralogy,  a calcareous 
earth  or  limestone  containing  iron ; ferruginous 
limestone. 

Feriud-cyanogen,  fer'rid-si-an'o-jen,  i.  A com- 
pound obtained  by  treating  n solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  with  chlorine,  the  radical  of 
which  contains  twice  as  much  cyanogen  and  iron 
as  exists  in  ferrocyanogen.  Its  formula.  According 
to  Tumor,  is  6Cy  2Fe ; Cymb.  — Cfdy ; equi- 
valent = 214.  The  formula  of  hydro-ferridcyanic 
acid  is  Cfdy  -{-  H ; ferrideyanide  of  potassium, 
Cfdy  -j-  Ks;  ferridejanide  of  iron,  (Prussian  blue,) 
Cfdy  + Fes. 

Ferriferous,  fer-rif e-ms,  a.  (fcrrvm,  and  fero, 
1 bear,  Lat.)  Producing  or  yielding  iron. 

Feuko-cyanic  Acii>,  frr'ro-hi-au  ik  asVid,  $.  in 
Chemistry,  a compound,  consisting  of  3 equiva- 
lents of  cyanogen,  2 of  hydrogen,  and  1 of  iron. 
Ferro , an  affix  sipiifying  containing  iron.  Ferro- 
chyazic  acid , an  acid  obtained  by  adding  to  a solu- 
tion of  ferro-cyanite  of  baryta  os  much  sulphuric 
acid  as  will  precipitate  the  baryta.  Ferro-cyanatc , 
a salt  formed  by  the  union  of  ferro-cynnic  acid 
with  a salifiable  base.  Ferro- j/ruatia ft,  a com- 
pound of  prussic  acid  with  a base.  Ferro- silicate, 
a compound  of  ferro-silicic  acid  with  a base. 
Ferro-sUicic , a compound  of  iron  and  silex. 

Ferruginated,  fcr-ru'jc-nay-ted,  a.  Having  the 
oolour  or  properties  of  the  rust  of  iron. 

Fekruginkous. — See  Ferruginous. 

Ferruginous,  fer-ru'jin-us  a.  (frrvgo,  Lat.) 

. Partaking  of  iron ; containing  particles  of  iron ; 
of  the  colour  of  the  rust  or  oxide  of  irbn.  Fer- 
ruginous opal , or  Jasper  opal.  This  variety  is 
distinguished  from  the  common  opal  by  its  colours, 
which  are  deep  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and  grey, 
and  by  being  opaque  or  only  feebly  translucent 
on  the  edges. 

Ferrugo,  fer-rn'go,  *.  (Latin,  rust  of  iron.)  In 
Botany,  a disease  of  plants  caused  by  the  presence 
of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  Fungi,  chiefly 
those  of  the  genus  Uredo.  The  disease  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  rust 

Ferrule,  fer'ril,  i.  ( virole , or  vtrrtl,  old  Fr.  from 
ferrum , Lat.)  A ring  of  metal  put  round  a cane 
or  other  thing  to  strengthen  it 

Ferki  mi. nation,  fer-ru-mc-na'»hun,s.(yermmin<>, 
I solder,  Lat.)  The  soldering  or  uniting  of  metals. 

Fkrroin  a,  fer-rn-  si'na,  s.  A genus  of  fossil  shells, 
animal  unknown  ; shell  oval  and  globulous;  aper- 
ture round,  bordered,  oblique,  simple,  and  tooth- 
less ; umbilicus  rather  large. 

Ferry,  fcr'rc,  r.  a.  {ferttn,ferian,  Sax.)  To  carry 
or  transport  over  a river,  strait,  or  other  water,  in 
a boat ; — v.  n.  to  pass  over  water  in  a boat ; — 
i.  in  Law,  a right  arising  from  royal  or  other 


grant  or  prescription  to  have  a privilege  to  "urry 
men  and  beasts  across  a river  or  lake  or  arm  of 
the  sea,  and  levy  toll  for  so  doing  at  a certain 
reasonable  rate ; the  place  or  passage  where  boats  < 
pass  over  water  to  convey  passengers. 

Ferry,  fer're,  Is.  A boat  for  convcy- 

Ferry-iioat,  fer 're-bote,  f jng  passengers  over 

streams  and  other  narrow  waters. 

Ferryman,  fcr're-man,  $.  One  who  keeps  a ferry, 
and  transports  passengers  over  a river. 

Fertile,  fer'til,  a.  (fertilit,  Lat.)  Fruitful;  rich; 
producing  fruit  in  abundance ; having  abundant 
resources;  prolific;  productive;  inventive;  able  to 
produce  abundantly ; as,  a fertile  genius,  mind,  or 
imagination. 

Fertilely,  fer'til-le,  ad.  Fruitfully  ; abundantly. 

Fertileness.— See  Fertility. 

Fertilitate,  fer-til'e-tatc,  r.  a.  To  fecundate;  to 
fertilize.  , 

Fertility,  fer-til'e-tc,  ».  (fertilitas,  Lat.)  Fruit- 
fulness; the  quality  of  producing  fruit  in  abun- 
dance ; richness ; abundant  resources ; fertile  in- 
vention. 

Fertilize,  fer'til-ize,  r.  a.  To  make  fruitful ; to 
make  plenteous ; to  make  productive ; to  enrich.  1 

Fertilizing,  fer'til-li-iing,  a.  Enriching;  fur- 
nishing the  nutriment  of  plants. 

Ferula,  fer'u-U,  *.  (Latin,  a rod.)  A genus  of 
Umbelliferous  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  with  thick 
roota,  tall  stems,  and  white  flowers:  Tribe,  Peu- 
cedaneae.  Under  the  F.a.'tem  empire,  the  ferula 
was  the  emperor’s  sceptre.  Ferula’,  in  Surgery, 
splinters  or  chips  of  different  matter,  as  of  wood, 
bark,  leather,  paper,  &c.,  applied  to  bones  that  ! 
have  been  disjointed,  when  they  are  set  again. 

FerulaCBOUS,  fer-u-ln'shus,  a.  Pertaining  to 
reeds  or  canes;  having  a stalk  like  a reed. 

FekulaOO,  fer-u-la'go,  s.  (ferio.  1 strike,  Lat.  from 
its  being  used  as  rods.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Umbellaccie. 

Ferule,  fer'ulc,  s.  ( ferula , from  ferio,  I strike.  Lat)  i 
A little  wooden  pallet  or  slice,  used  to  pnnUb 
children  in  school,  by  striking  them  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand; — v.  a.  to  punish  or  correct  with  a 
ferule. 

Fervency,  fer'ven-sc,  s.  Heat  of  mind;  ardour; 
eagerness;  pious  ardour;  animated  zed;  warmth  j 
of  devotion. 

Fervent,  fer'vent,  a.  (fervent,  from  ferreo,  to  be  | 
hot,  Lat.)  Hot ; boiling  ; hot  in  temper ; vehc-  | 
ment  ; ardent ; very  warm ; earnest ; excited  ; | 
animated  ; glowing. 

Fervently,  fer'vent-le,  ad.  Earnestly  ; eagerly ; 
vehemently  ; with  great  warmth  ; with  pious  ar-  ' 
dour  ; with  earnest  zeal ; ardently. 

Fervf.xtkess,  fer'vent-nes,  t.  Ardour;  zeal.  | 

Fervid,  fer'vid,  a.  ( fervidvt , I-nt. ) Very  hot ; i 
burning  ; boiling ; vehement ; eager  ; zealous. 

Fervidly,  fer'vid-le,  ad.  Very  hotly  ; with  glow-  1 
ing  warmth.  j 

Fervidness,  fer'vid- ncs,  s.  Glowing  heat;  ardour  * 
j of  mind  ; warm  zeal. 

I Fervour,  fer'vur,  s.  Hcnt  or  warmth;  heat  of 
mind  ; ardour ; warm  or  animated  zeal  and 
earnestness  in  the  dntics  of  religion. 

Fescknnine,  fes'sen-ninc,  a.  Pertaining  to  Fes- 
cenium,  a city  of  ancient  Etruria,  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Galeae.  Fetcen- 
nine  verses , verses  of  a par,  satirical,  or  licentious 
character,  sung  at  weddings,  and,  according  to 
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Horace,  at  the  solemn  festivals  of  the  gods,  in 
alternate  verses.  They  are  considered  to  have 
originated  at  Fesceninm ; but  according  to  Marco- 
bius,  the  term  is  from  fasetnum , a charm,  because 
the  people  considered  these  verses  were  useful  in 
expelling  witches,  or  in  destroying  the  effect*  of 
witchcraft. 

Fescue,  fes'ku,  s.  (Jetu,  Fr.)  A small  wire  used  to 
point  out  letters  to  children  when  learning  to 
read. 

Fescue  Grass,  fes'ku  gras,  $. — See  Festuea.  It  is 
a valuable  grass  for  meadows  and  pastures.  In 
deep  rich  soils  it  is  somewhat  moht,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  most  bulky  and  nutritive  of  all 
grasses. 

Fehse,  fes,  8.  (fascia,  a belt  or  girdle,  Lat.)  In 
Heraldry,  one  of  the  ordinaries.  It  is  bounded 
by  two  horizontal  lines  across  the  escutcheon, 
equally  distant  from  the  fesxe  point,  or  centre  of 
the  escutcheon.  A charge  borne  within  the  breadth 
of  the  feast,  is  said  to  he  m fesse.  Fesse  point, 
the  centre  of  the  escutcheon.  /Vase  troys,  borne 
■ across  the  middlo  of  the  shield ; parte  jier /esse,  a 
parting  across  on  the  middle  of  the  shitdd,  from 
side  to  side,  through  the  Jesse  point. 

Fesmtlde,  fes'se-tude,  8.  (fuatfudo,  Lat.)  Weari- 
ness. 

Festal,  fes'tal,  a.  (fxtus,  festive,  Lat.)  Pertain- 
ing to  a feast ; joyous  ; gay ; mirthful. 

Fester,  fes'tur,  v.  n.  To  rankle ; to  corrupt ; to 
grow  virulent. 

Festerment,  fes'tur-ment,  s.  A rankling;  viru- 
lence. 

Febtinate,  fes'tc-nate,  a.  (fextinatus,  I^at. ) 
Hasty ; hurried. — Obsolete. 

Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a mmt  Jts- 
t incite  preparatiuu  ; we  are  bound  to  the  like. — Shalt. 

Festinatelt,  fcs'te-nnte-le,  ad.  Hastily. — Obso- 
lete. 

F ESTIMATION,  fes-te-na'shun,  s.  Haste. — Obsolete. 

Lay  bands  on  him  with  all  /etHnalkm. — Preplan. 

Festiso,  fes-te'no,  8.  Iu  Logic,  the  third  term  of 
the  second  figure  of  the  syllogism  ; the  first  of 
which  is  a universal  negative  proposition,  the  se- 
cond a particular  affirmative,  and  the  third  a par- 
ticular negative ; as, 

Fes.  No  bad  man  can  be  happy  ; 

TL  Some  rich  men  are  bad  men  ; ergo, 

No.  Some  rich  men  are  not  happy. 

Festival,  fes'te-vnl,  a.  (fextims,  I ait.)  Pertain- 
ing to  a feast ; joyous ; — 8.  the  time  of  feasting  ; 
an  anniversary  day  of  joy,  civil  or  religious. 
Festive,  (ea'tiv,  a.  (fe^lirus,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to 
or  becoming  a feast ; joyous;  gay ; mirthful. 
Festively,  fes'tiv-le,  ad.  In  a festive  manner. 
Festivity,  fes-tiv  e-te,  s.  (fextiritaa,  Lat.)  Social 
joy  or  exhilaration  of  spirits  at  an  entertainment; 
gaiety;  joyfulness;  a fcslivaL — Obsolete  in  the 
last  sense. 

The  daughter  of  Jeptha  came  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
deity,  and  had  an  annual  /tHteily  observed  unto  her 
honour. — Btxmm. 

Festoon,  fes-toon',  a.  (f extern,  Fr.)  In  Architec- 
ture and  Sculpture,  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a 
garland  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves  intermixed,  or 
twisted  together  ; a garland  of  flowers,  or  folds  of 
drapery,  when  suspended,  so  as  to  form  elliptic 
curves,  with  the  ends  depending  downwards  ; — 
a.  to  form  festoons,  or  to  adorn  with  festoons. 
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Fksti’CA,  fpR-tn'ka,  s.  (feat,  grass,  Celt.)  Fewue- 
grass,  a genns  of  phuitH : Order,  Graminacerr. 

Festi  caria,  fc-s-tu-ka're-a,  a.  A genus  of  intes- 
tinal worms,  found  in  various  birds  and  fishes : 
Family,  Trematodea. 

Festtcine,  fes'tu-sin,  a.  (/ estuca , Lat)  Being  of 
a straw  colour. 

Febtiicocb,  fes'tn-kns,  a.  Formed  of  straw. 

Flt,  fet,  8.  (fait,  Fr.)  A piece; 

The  bottom  clear, 

Now  laid  with  many  a fet 
Of  seed  ja  m 1. — Ikrayton. 

— e.  a.  or  n.  to  fetch;  to  come  to. — Obsolete. 

We  hoise  up  mast  and  sail,  that  iu  a while 
We  fet  the  shore. — SaekviUe. 

Fetal,  fe'ta),  a.  Pertaining  to  a fad  ns. 

Fetch,  fetsh,  r.  a.  (ftccan,  or  f taxon.  Sax.)  To 
go  and  bring ; to  derive ; to  draw  as  from  a source ; 
to  bring  back  ; to  recall ; to  bring  to  any  Btatc ; 
to  make;  to  perform;  to  draw;  to  heave;  to 
reach;  to  attain  or  come  to;  to  arrive  at;  to 
bring;  to  obtain  as  its  price;  to  fetch  out,  to 
bring  or  draw  out;  to  cause  to  appear;  to  fetch 
to,  to  restore ; to  revive  as  from  a swoon ; to 
fetch  up,  to  bring  up;  to  cause  to  come  up  or 
forth ; to  fetch  a pump , to  pour  water  into  a pump 
to  expel  the  air  contained  between  the  lower  box 
or  piston,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pump; — v.  n.  to 
move  or  turn  ; — s.  a stratagem  by  which  a thing 
*is  indirectly  bronght  to  pass,  or  by  which  one 
thing  seems  intended  and  another  is  done ; a trick; 
an  artifice. 

Fetchkr,  fetsh 'ur,  a.  One  that  brings. 

Fete,  fate,  s.  (French. ) A festival ; the  celebration 
of  some  particular  day. 

FetlaLS. — See  Pedals. 

Fetich,  fet'ish,  a.  A word  said  to  bo  of  Portnguese 
origin,  and  to  signify  an  object  of  worship  not  re- 
presenting a living  or  perhaps  a human  figure. 
Among  the  Negroes,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
tribes,  families,  and  individuals  have  their  parti- 
cular Fetichea  generally  chosen  or  selected  under 
the  influence  of  some  particular  superstitious  no- 
tion. They  consist  ot  stones,  weapons,  vessels, 
plants,  &c.  This  degrading  superstition  is  termed 
Fetichism. 

Ff.tu  ii ism,  fet'e-kizm,  ) s.  The  worship  of  idols 

Fetici&m,  fet'e-sizm,  ) among  the  negroes  of 
Africa. 

Fetid,  fet'id,  a.  (fotidnx,  Lat.)  Having  an  offen- 
sive smell ; haring  a strong  or  rancid  scent 

Fetidness,  fet'id-  nes,  s.  The  quality  of  smelling 
offensively ; a fetid  quality. 

Fet  i ye  roc  8,  fe-tiFer-us,  a.  (fotifer,  Lat)  Pro- 
ducing young,  as  animals. 

Fetlock,  fet'lok,  a.  A tuft  of  hair  growing  behind 
the  pastern  joint  of  many  horses  : the  tuft  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  horses  of  a low  size. 

F etor,  fe'tur,  s.  (fator,  Lat.)  Any  strong  offen- 
sive smell ; stench. 

Fetter,  fet'tur,  s.  (fetor,  Sax.)  A chain  for  the 
feet;  anything  that  confines  or  restrains  from 
motion  ; — e.  a.  to  put  on  fetters ; to  shackle  or 
confine  the  feet  with  a chain  ; to  bind ; to  en- 
cliain ; to  restrain  motion ; to  impose  restraints 
on. 

Fettered,  fet'turd,  a.  In  Zoology,  applied  to  the 
feet  of  animals  when  stretched  backwards,  and  lo 
appearance  unfit  for  walking,  or  when  concealed 
under  the  skin  of  the  abdomen. 
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Fetterless,  fot'tur-les,  a.  Free  from  fetters  or 
restraint. 

Fettle,  fet'ti,  *.  Order ; pood  condition ; — r.  a. 
to  repair ; to  do  trifling  business. 

Fetus. — See  Foetus. 

Fku,  fa,  $.  (feok,  Sax.)  In  Law,  a free  and  gra- 
tuitous right  to  lands  made  to  a person  in  consi- 
deration of  his  performing  some  service  according 
to  the  proper  nature  thereof,  as  the  payment  of 
an  annual  snm  of  money,  or  a return  in  grain  or 
corn,  &c.;  and  this  kind  of  tenure  is  called  feu- 
holding,  and  the  rent  is  sometimes  termed  feu  or 
feu-annuals. — Scot.  DicL 

Feud,  fade,  s.  (fehth,  or  fegtk,  Sax.)  A quarrel 
or  enmity  not  to  be  satisfied  bat  with  blood — 
hence  generally,  in  our  old  customs,  denominated 
a deadly  feud.  In  Law,  feud,  feod,  fef  or  Jet,  a 
tract  of  land  acquired  by  the  voluntary  and  gra- 
tuitous donation  of  a superior,  and  held  on  con- 
dition of  fidelity  and  certain  services,  which  were 
in  general  of  a military  nature.  The  possessor  of 
them  took  the  juramentum  Jidelilatu , or  oath  of 
fealty;  and  in  case  of  the  breach  of  this  condition 
and  oath,  by  not  performing  the  stipulated  service, 
the  lands  were  again  to  revert  to  him  who  granted 
them.  The  first  and  most  general  division  of 
fends  was  into  proper  and  improper  ones.  Proper 
feuds  were  such  as  were  purely  military,  given 
milituz  gratia,  without  price,  to  persons  duly  qua- 
lified for  military  service.  Improper  feuds  were 
tboso  which  did  not,  in  point  of  acquisition,  ser- 
vices, and  the  like,  strictly  conform  to  the  nature 
of  a mere  military  feud — such  as  those  that  were 
sold  or  bartered  lor  any  equivalent,  or  granted  free 
from  all  services,  or  in  consideration  of  any  certain 
return  of  services.  Fcudum  ligeum , that  for  which 
the  vassal  owed  fealty  to  his  lord  against  all  per- 
sons whatever,  without  any  exception.  Feudum 
non  ligeum,  that  for  which  the  vassal  owed  fealty 
to  his  immediate  lord ; but  with  an  exception  in 
favour  of  some  superior  lord.  Feudum  antiquum, 
that  which  descended  to  the  vassal  from  his  father, 
or  some  more  remote  ancestor.  Feudum  riorum, 
that  which  was  originally  acquired  by  the  vassal 
himself.  Feudum  nobile , a feud  granted  by  n 
sovereign  prince,  to  hold  immediately  of  himself 
with  a jurisdiction,  and  conferred  nobility  on  the 
grantee : when  a title  of  honour  was  annexed  to 
the  lands  so  granted,  it  was  called  feudum  digni- 
tatis.— 1 Cruise,  4,  11;  2 Bl.  45,  4(>.  Feodum, 
or  feudum  militis , a knight’s  fee ; by  some  com- 
puted to  be  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 
A feodum  laicum  was  a lay  fee,  or  land  held  in 
fee  from  a lay  lord,  by  the  common  services  to 
which  military  tenure  wns  subjected,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  ecclesiastical  tenure  of  frankal- 
moign, which  was  not  liable  to  those  services. — 
Cuwel;  Lilt.  s.  133.  Feud  bote,  a recompense 
made  to  a party  for  engaging  in  a deadly  feud. — 
Cowel. — Obsolete. 

Feudal,  fu'dal,  a.  Pertaining  to  feuds,  fiefs, 
or  fees;  consisting  of  feuds  or  fiefs;  embracing 
tenures  by  military  services.  Feudal  system,  in 
Politics,  that  system  of  government  by  which 
persons  holding  in  feod,  fief,  or  feud,  were  bound 
to  serve  the  owner  of  the  fee-simple  at  home  or 
abroad  in  all  wars  and  military  expeditions  when 
required,  to  which  the  tenants  in  fief  wore  bound 
by  an  oath  of  fealty; — s.  something  held  by 
tenure. 


FEUDALISM— FEVER. 


Feudalism,  faaal-izm,  s.  The  feudal  system  ; 
the  principles  and  constitution  of  feuds  or  lands 
held  by  military  service. 

Feudality,  fa-dalVte,  s.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  feudal;  feudal  form  or  constitution.  In 
Law,  the  fealty  or  fidelity  which  the  feudal 
tenures  required  the  tenant  to  pay  to  his  lord  — 
CotceL 

Feldalizatio*,  fa-dal-e-za'&hnn,  $.  The  act  of 
reducing  to  feudal  tenure. 

Feudalize,  fa'dal-ize,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a feudal 
tenure. 

Fkudaby,  fu'dar-e,  s.  (feudatarius,  Lat.)  In 
I.aw,  an  officer  in  the  Court  of  Wards,  appointed 
by  the  master  of  that  court,  by  virtue  of  the  sta- 
tute 32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  4G,  to  bo  present  with  the 
escheator  in  every  county  at  the  finding  of  offices, 
and  to  give  in  evideuce  for  the  king,  as  well  for 
the  value  as  the  tenure.  It  was  also  a part  of  his 
office  to  survey  the  lands  of  the  ward  after  the 
office  found,  and  to  return  the  true  value  thereof 
into  court;  to  assign  dower  unto  the  king’s  widow, 
to  receive  all  the  rents  of  the  ward's  lands  within 
his  circuit,  and  to  be  answerable  for  them  to  the  ! 
receiver  of  the  court.  This  office  was  abolished 
by  12  Car.  II.,  c.  24. — Kennel's  Gloss. 
Feudatory,  fu’da-to-re,  s.  ( feudatorio , Span.) 

In  Law,  the  grantee  of  a feud  or  fee  who  had  only 
the  use  and  possession  thereof,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  was  styled  the  feudatory  or 
vassal,  which  was  only  another  name  for  the  tenant 
or  holder  of  lands  by  feudal  service.  A feudatory 
is  also  sometimes  termed  a homager. — 2 BL  53. 
Feu-de-joie,  feo-duzh-wsw1,  s.  A French  word 
for  a bonfire  or  a tiring  of  guns  upou  an  occasion 
of  rejoicing. 

Feudist,  fudist,  s.  A writer  on  fends. 

Feu-duty,  fn'du-te,  s.  In  Scotch  Law,  the  sum 
paid  annnally  by  a fenar  to  his  superior  as  the 
price  of  his  tenure  in  land. 

Feuhxage,  feu-e-azh,  or  feul-vazh,  8.  (French.) 

A row  of  leaves. — Obsolete. 

Of  IIomer’«  head  I enclose  the  outline,  that  you  may 
determine  whether  you  would  hare  it  so  large,  or  re- 
duced to  make  room  for  fcuUlage  or  laurel  round  the 
oval. — Jcrvas. 

Feuillea,  fu-il'le-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Louis  FeuillGo, 
a traveller  iu  Chili.)  A genus  of  intra-tropical 
American  climbing  beriw : Order,  Cucurbitaces. 
Feuille-mokte,  feu-e-inort,  or,  as  Angliccd,  fil-o- 
mot,  $.  (French.)  Colour  of  faded  leaves. — Ob- 
solete. 

To  make  a countryman  understand  what  fetiWe-nort 
signifies.  it  may  suffice  to  tell  him,  it  is  the  coluur  of 
withered  leaves  failing  in  autumn. — Locke. 

Fei  tku,  fu'tur,  r.  a.  To  make  ready. — Obsolete. 

They  f cutred  their  spears. — Hist  of  King  A rtAur. 
Feuterkr,  fu'tur- ur,  s.  A dog-keeper. — Obsolete. 

If  you  will  he 

An  honest  yeoman  /caterer,  feed  us  first. 

And  walk  us  after. — Masskuger* 

Fever,  fe'vur,  s.  (jietre,  Fr.)  A disease  charac- 
terized by  an  accelerated  pulse,  with  increase  of 
heat,  impaired  functions,  diminished  strength  and 
often  with  insufferable  thirst — sec  Febris; — heat; 
agitation ; excitement  by  anything  that  strongly 
affects  the  passions.  Fever  plant,  a name  given 
at  Sierra  Leone  to  the  plant  Ocymmn  viride,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  used  in  the  manner  of  tea,  as 
a febrifuge : Order,  Laniiacea* ; — v.  a.  to  put  in  a 
| fever. 
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FEVBBET— FIBRINE. 


FI  R R INOUS  —FICTITIOUSLY. 


Feveret,  fe'vur-et,  ».  A flight  fever. — Obsolete. 

Feverish,  fe'vur-ish,  a.  Having  a slight  fever ; 
diseased  with  fever  or  heat;  uncertain;  incon- 
stant; fickle;  now  hot,  now  cold;  hot;  sultry; 
burning. 

Feverishness,  fe'var-ish-nos,  »■  The  state  of 
being  feverish ; a slight  febrile  affection. 

Fkvekly,  fc’vur-le,  a.  Like  a fever. 

Feverous,  fe'vnr-us,  a.  Affected  with  fever  or 
ague;  having  the  nature  of  a fever;  having  a 
tendency  to  produce  fever. 

Fevehously,  fe'vur-us-le,  ad  In  a feverish 
manner. 

Fever-wort. — See  Triosteum. 

Fever  y,  fe'vur-e,  a.  A fli  rted  with  fever. 

Few,  fu,  a.  (fea}  or  ftawa.  Sue.)  Not  many;  small 
in  number. 

Few  el. — See  Fuel. 

Fewness,  fu'ncs,  t.  Smallness  of  number;  paucity 
of  words;  brevity. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two 
senses. 

Fcrmeti  and  truth,  ’tls  thus. — Shaks. 

Fey,  fe,  v.  a.  ( v eegen,  Dut.)  To  cleanse  a ditch 
of  mud. — Seldom  used. 

By  frying  and  casting  Hint  mud  upon  heaps, 
Commodities  many  the  husbandman  reap*.— 

fusscr. 

Fiance. — See  Affiance. 

Fiat,  fi'at,  ».  (Latin,  let  it  be  done,  from.#).)  A 
decree;  command  to  do  something.  In  Law,  a 
short  order  or  warrant,  signed  by  a judge,  for 
making  out  and  allowing  certain  processes.  Fiat 
in  bankruptcy , an  authority  or  command  addressed 
by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  a court  of  bank- 
ruptcy, authorizing  the  petitioning  creditor  to 
prosecute  his  complaint  against  the  bankrupt  in 
the  court  to  which  such  fi  d L»  addressed.  It  is 
by  force  of  Ibis  document  that  the  court  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  authorized  to  hear,  and  the  petitioning 
creditor  to  prosecute,  tho  complaint  against  a 
bankrupt. — See  Arch.  Bank.  App.  6. 

Fib,  fib,  ».  A lie  or  falsehood — a word  used  os  a 
softer  expression  than  lie ; — v.  n.  to  lie ; to  speak 
falsely. 

Fibber,  fibT>ur,  s.  One  who  tells  lies  or  fibs. 

Fiber,  fi'bcr,  i.  (Latin,  tho  beaver.)  The  Ou- 
dntraa,  or  Field -Rats,  a genus  of  Rodents, 
with  semi-polmated  hind-feet,  a long  scaly  and 
compressed  tail,  of  which  one  species  is  only  known, 
F.  vulgaris , the  Castor  Zelictkus  of  Limia-us. 

Fibekleds,  fibcr-les,  a.  Having  no  fibres. 

Fi  irn  a RLE,  fib-ra’re-e,  «.  A term  formerly  applied 
to  minerals  possessing  a fibrous  structure. 

Fibre,  fi'br,  i.  {fibre,  F r.)  A slender  filament  or 
tbread-like  body,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral ; the  capillary  root  of  a plant : also  writ- 
ten fiber. 

Fibril,  fi'bril,  t.  (fibrilfe , Fr.)  A small  fibre;  the 
brunch  of  a fibre ; a very  slender  thread. 

Fibrill.e,  fib'ril-h*,  *.  In  Botany,  the  minute 
subdivisions  of  the  root,  each  of  which  consists  of 
a small  bundle  or  fascicle  of  annular  ducts,  or  some- 
times of  spiral  vessels  encased  in  woody  tissue, 
covered  by  a lax  woody  integument  and  indirect 
communication  with  the  vascular  system  of  the 
root. 

Fibrillose,  fib'ril-ose,>  a.  In  Botany,  covered 

Fiukillouk,  fib'ril-lus, ) with  little  strings  or 
fibres;  relating  to  the  fibres. 

Fibrin k,  fib'riu,  s.  Id  Chemistry,  a modification 


of  proteine  (48C,  3CH,  fiN,  140,)  found  in  fresh-  j 
drawn  blood,  and  in  fresh-drawn  vegetable  juices,  ( 
from  both  of  which  it  coagulates  spontaneously  on 
standing.  In  the  coagulated  state,  it  is  fonnd  in 
muscular  fibre,  and  in  tho  gluten  of  wheat-flour,  | 
and  the  other  cercalia.  Vegetable  fibre,  is  proteins  . 
+ sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  with  salts  in  very 
small  quantities.  Fibrine,  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  is  a most  important  element  of  animal 
nutrition.  It  differs  from  albumen  in  containing  , . 
less  sulphur : and  caseiue  differs  from  both  in  con- 
taining no  phosphorus. 

Fibrinous,  fi'bre-nus,  a.  Having  or  partaking  of 
fibrine. 

Fibrolite,  fib'ro-lite,  s.  (fi’»ra%  a fibre,  Lat.  and  ! 
lithos , a stone,  Gr.  from  its  fibrous  structure.)  A 
mineral  found  in  granite  in  the  Carnatic:  it  is  of 
a white  or  dingy-grey  colour  and  fibrous  texture, 
is  seldom  crystalixed,  and  rather  harder  than 
quartz.  It  consists  of  silica,  38;  alumina,  58; 
with  a trace  of  iron. 

Fibrous,  fi'brus,  > a.  Consisting  of  fibres  or  thread- 

Fibrose,  fi'brose,)  like  processes. 

Fibula,  fib'n-la,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Antiqnity, 
a sort  of  buckle,  button,  or  clasp,  made  use  of  by  the  i 
Greeks,  for  keeping  close  or  fastening  together  J 
certain  parts  of  their  dress.  In  Anntomy,  tho  I 
larger  and  outer  bone  of  the  leg,  forming  at  the  j 
lower  end  the  outer  ankle,  so  named  on  nc-  1 
oouut  of  its  connecting  and  giving  firmness  to  tho 
other  parts. 

Fidulakia,  fib-n-la're-a,  s.  ( fibula , a clasp,  Lat.) 

A genus  of  the  Echinida;,  placed  by  Cuvier  be- 
tween Clypeaster  and  Spatangus.  It  is  small, 
almost  globular,  and  has  the  mouth  and  vent  be- 
neath : Order,  Echinodcrmata. 

Ficaria,  fe-ka're-a,  s.  (ficus,  a fig,  Lat.  in  refer- 
ence to  the  roots  bearing  tubercles  resembling 
small  figs.)  Pilewort  or  lesser  Celandine,  a g«*- 
nus  of  smooth  perennial  herbs  with  yellow  flowers: 
Order,  Ranunculacca*. 

Fickle,  fik'kl,  a.  ( ficol , Sax.)  Wavering;  incon-  i 
stunt ; unstable ; of  a changeable  mind ; irre>o-  ‘ 
i lute;  not  firm  in  opinion  or  purpose;  capricious;  I 
liable  to  change  or  vicissitude. 

Fickleness,  fik'kl-ncs,  s.  Inconstancy;  uncer-  : 
tainty;  unsteadiness;  wavering  disposition;  in-  J 
! stability;  changeable  ness. 

> Fickly,  fik'le,  ad.  Without  firmness  or  steadi- 
ness. 

FiCO,  fi'ko,  s.  (Italian.)  An  set  of  contempt 
done  with  the  fingers,  expressing,  a fig  fas'  you. — 
Seldom  used. 

Ilnriog  once  recovered  his  fortress,  he  then  gave  tho 

fico  to  his  adversaries. — Caw. 

! FicoiDKiE. — See  Mesembryaceff. 

Fictile,  fik'til,  a.  ( fictilis , Lat.)  Moulded  into  " 
form  by  art;  manufactured  by  the  potter. 

Fiction,  fik'sbun,  «.  ( fictio , Lat.)  The  act  of 
feigning,  inventing,  or  imagining;  that  which  is 
feigned,  iurented,  or  imagined.  Fiction  of  laic, 
an  assumption  of  the  law  upon  an  untruth  in 
something  possible  to  be  done,  but  not  done. 

Fictionibt,  fik'shnn-ist,  s.  A writer  of  fiction.  j 

Fictious. — See  Fictitious. 

Fictitious,  fik-tish'us,  a.  ( fictitious , Lat.) 
Feigned;  imaginary;  not  real;  counterfeit;  false; 
not  genuine. 

Fictitiously,  fik-tish'us-lc,  ad  By  fiction , taiao- 
i ly ; couriterfcitly. 
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FIDOS — FIELDI  A. 


F ICTTTTOUSNES8,  fik-tish'us-nos,  a.  Feigned  repre- 
sentation. 

Fictive. — See  Fictitious. 

Fictor,  fik'tur,  a.  (Latin.)  An  artist  who  mo- 
dels or  forms  statues  and  reliefs  in  clay,  stucco, 
&c. 

FlCULA,  fik'u-la,  a.  (fcultia,  a little  fig,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  Mollusca,  belonging  to  the  subfamily 
Pyrulinse,  in  which  the  shell  is  pyriform,  the  base 
lengthened  into  an  elongated  channel ; the  upper 
part  ventricosc ; the  spire  much  depressed ; inner 
lip  wanting. 

Ficus,  films,  $.  (Latin.)  The  Fig-tree,  a genus  of 
plants,  of  which  Loudon  gives  143  species : Or- 
der, Horaces?. 

Fid,  fid,  a.  (Jitto,  fixed,  Ital.)  In  Marino  language 
mast-fid  is  a square  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  with  a 
shoulder  at  one  end,  used  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  topmast  or  topgallantmast.  (Fiita,  taper- 
ing, Ital.)  SpUcmg-Jid,  a largo  pin  of  wood  or 
iron,  about  18  inches  long,  and  tapering  to  a 
point,  used  for  splicing  cables  or  large  cordaee. 
Fid-hammer , a hammer,  the  handle  of  which 
tapers. 

Fiddle,  fid'dl,  a.  (Judd,  Germ,  vedel,  Dut.)  A 
stringed  instrument  of  music ; a violin ; fiddle- 
stick, the  bow  and  string  with  which  a fiddler 
plays  on  a violin ; fiddle- string,  the  string  of  a 
fiddle,  fastened  at  the  ends  and  elevated  in  the 
middle  by  a bridge.  Fiddle,  in  Botany,  the  vul- 
gar name  of  the  plant  Rumex  puicher ; Jiddle- 
vood,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  belonging 
to  the  genus  Citharexylum : Order,  Verbcnacea?; 
— r.  n.  to  play  on  a fiddle  or  violin ; to  trifle ; to 
shift  the  hands  often  and  do  nothing,  like  one  that 
plavs  on  a fiddle ; — v.  a.  to  play  a tune  on  a 
fiddle. 

Fiddle-faddle,  fid'dl-fad'dl,  a.  Trifles;  — a. 

trifling ; giving  trouble,  or  making  a bustle  about 
nothing. 

She  was  a troublesome  fidtUefaddU  old  woman,  and 

bo  ceremonious  tlmt  there  was  no  bearing  of  her. — 

A rbulkuut. 

Fiddler,  fid'dlur,  a.  One  who  plays  on  a fiddlo  or 
violin ; one  whose  occupation,  iu  whole  or  in  part, 
is  to  play  on  a violin. 

Fiddling,  fid'dl- ing,  a.  The  act  of  playing  on  a 
fiddle. 

Fide  Jcssion,  fi'de  jush'un,  a.  In  Law,  surety- 
ship ; the  act  of  being  bound  as  surety  for  another. 

Fide  Jussok,  fi'de  jus'sor,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Civil 
Law,  a Barely,  or  one  who  obliges  himself  in  the 
same  contract  with  a principal,  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  creditor  or  stipulator. 

Fidei  Commissum,  fid'e-i  kom-rais'sum,  a.  In 
Law,  on  estate  held  in  trust  with  any  person  for 
the  use  of  another. 

Fidelity,  fe-del'e-te,  a.  ( fdditaa , Lat.)  Faith- 
fulness ; careful  and  exact  observance  of  duty,  or 
performance  of  obligations;  firm  adherence  to  a 
person  or  party  with  which  one  is  united,  or  to 
which  one  is  bound;  loyalty;  observance  of  tbe 
marriage  covenant ; honesty;  veracity;  adherence 
to  truth. 

Fideb,  fid'es,  a.  In  Mythology,  the  deified  virtue 
of  Faith,  or  Fidelity.  She  had  a temple  in  Rome, 
near  to  the  capitol,  founded  by  Numa  Pompilius. 
No  animals  were  offered  in  her  services:  her 
priests  were  clothed  in  white  vestments,  and  their 
hands  and  heads  covered  with  white  linen,  to 


show  that  fidelity  should  be  held  sacred.  Her 
image  had  the  two  hands  joined  close  together.  ( 

Fiixje,  fij,  ) v.  n.  (derivation  uncertain.)  To  i 

Fidget,  fij'et,)  move  one  way  and  the  other ; to  j; 
move  irregularly,  or  in  fits  and  starts. — A low  f 
word.  } 

Fidget,  fy'et,  a.  Irregular  motion ; restlessness. — 
Vulgar. 

Fidgety,  fij'e-te,  a.  Restless;  uneasy. — Vulgar. 

Fiducial,  fe-du'shal,  a.  ( fducia , Lat.)  Confi- 
dent ; undoubting ; firm ; having  the  nature  of  a j 
trust. 

FiducIALLT,  fe-du'shal-le,  ad.  With  confidence,  j 

Fiduciary,  fe-du'shar-e,  a.  (Jidnciariua,  Lat.)  ; 
Confident ; steady ; undoubting ; unwavering ; j 
firm ; not  to  be  doubted ; — a.  one  who  holds  a j 
thing  in  trust;  a trustee;  one  who  depends  on  * 
faith  without  works ; an  Antinomian. 

Fie,  fi,  interj.  An  exclamation  denoting  contempt  j 
or  dislike. 

Fief,  feef,  a.  Tbo  French  name  for  an  estate  in 
lands  held  off  a superior. — See  Feud. 

FIELD,  fecld,  a.  ( ftld , Sax.  and  Germ,  reld,  Dnt.) 

A piece  of  land  enclosed  for  tillage  or  pasture ; I 
ground  not  enclosed ; the  ground  where  a battle  j 
is  fought ; a battle ; action  in  the  field ; a wide 
expanse;  open  space  for  action  or  operation;  com- 
pass ; extent;  a piece  or  tract  of  land ; the  ground 
or  blank  space  on  which  figures  are  drawn ; to 
keep  the  field,  is  to  keep  the  campaign  open,  to 
live  in  tents,  or  to  be  in  a state  of  active  opera- 
tion; a field  of  ice,  a large  body  of  floating  ice. 

In  Heraldry,  the  whole  surface  of  tho  shield  or  the 
continent,  so  called  because  it  contains  those 
achievements  anciently  acquired  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Field-book , in  Surveying,  a book  in  which 
the  angles,  distances,  &c.,  are  noted.  Field  or 
Camp-colottra,  in  Military  tactics,  small  flags  used 
to  mark  out  the  ground  for  the  squadrons  and 
battalions,  &c.  Field-pieces,  cannons  of  small 
calibre,  consisting  of  from  three  to  twelve  pounders, 
carried  along  with  an  army  in  the  field.  Field 
madder , the  plant  Sherardia  arvenris,  plentiful  in 
fallow  and  corn  fields  in  many  parts  of  Britain : 
Order,  Cinchonaceje.  Field-marshal,  a military 
title  conferred  on  such  commanders  of  armies  as 
are  distinguished  by  their  high  personal  rank  or 
superior  talents.  Field  of  vieto,  tho  space  in  a 
telescope  or  microscope  within  which  objects  are 
visible  when  the  instrument  is  adjusted  to  its  pro- 
per focus.  Field-officer , a military  officer  abovo 
the  rank  of  captain,  as  a major  or  colonel  Field- 
preacher,  one  who  preaches  in  the  open  air. 
Field-preaching , a preaching  in  the  field  or  open  air. 

Fielded,  feeld'ed,  a.  Being  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
encamped. — Seldom  used. 

Now,  Mars,  I pr’rthee,  make  us  quick  in  work • 

That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence 
To  help  our  /elded  friemls. — Shake. 

Fieldfare,  feeld'fare,  i.  (field,  and  faran,  to  go, 
or  travel,  Sax.)  The  Tnrdus  pilaris  of  Linnama, 
a migratory  bird  of  the  Thrush  family,  which 
makes  its  appearance  in  flocks  in  this  country 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  leaves  about 
the  beginning  of  March. 

Fikldia,  feel'de-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Field,  late  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  South  Wales.)  A 
genua  of  Australian  climbing  plants,  with  simple 
opposite  leaves,  and  pendulous  greenish-white 
flowers : Order,  Gcaneriacew. 
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Field-room,  feeld'room,  i.  Unobstructed  room; 
open  space. 

Field-sports,  feeld'sportse,  t.pl.  Diversions  of 
the  field,  as  in  hunting,  coursing,  shooting,  rac- 
ing, &c. 

Field-staff,  feeld'staf,  a.  A weapon  carried  by 
gunners,  about  the  length  of  a halberd,  with  a 
spear  at  the  end,  haring  on  each  side  ears  screwed 
on,  like  the  cock  of  a matchlock,  where  lighted 
matches  are  contained  when  the  gunners  are  on 
| command. 

Fif.ldvole,  feeld'vole,  f.  A name  given  in  some 
| places  to  the  Meadow  or  Short- tailed  Field-mouse 

— the  Arvicola  Agrestis  of  Cuvier. 

Field-works,  feeld'wnrks,  a.  In  Fortification, 
works  thrown  up  by  an  army  while  engsged  in 
besieging  a town,  or  by  the  besieged  in  defence  of 
the  place,  or  sometimes  by  an  army  to  strengthen 
a position. 

Fieldt,  feeld'e,  a.  Open  like  a field. — Obsolete. 

Jr»ti4  came  down  from  the  hill  with  them,  and  stood 

in  u Jhldy  place,  (in  our  translation  the  plain.)—  Wick- 

lift. 

Fiend,  feend,  a.  {frond.  Sax.)  An  enemy  in  the 
worst  sense;  an  implacable  or  malicious  foe;  the 
deril;  an  infernal  being. 

Fikndfcl,  feeud  fwl,  a.  Full  of  evil  or  malignant 
practices. 

Fikndfclly,  fecnd'ful-le,  ad  In  a manner  re- 
sembling a fiend. 

Fiendheakted,  fccnd'bdrt-ed,  a.  Haring  a very 
wicked  or  depraved  heart. 

Fiendish,  fcend'bh,  a.  Malicious;  devilish. 

Fi endianness,  feend'ish-ues,  a.  Maliciousness; 
diabolicalness. 

Fiendi.ikk,  feendlike,  a.  Resembling  a fiend; 
maliciously  wicked ; diabolical. 

Fikrasfkr,  fe-er-as'fer,  a.  A genua  of  Apodal 
Malacopterygious  fishes,  in  which  the  body  is 
hyaline ; the  snout  very  obtuse,  and  without  cirri. 
It  belongs  to  the  subfamily  Opbidinre:  Tribe, 
Gymnetres. 

, Fierce,  feers,  or  fere,  a.  (far,  Fr.)  Vehement; 
violent;  furious;  rushing;  impetuous;  savage; 
ravenous  ; easily  enraged  ; eager  of  mischief ; 
outrageous;  not  to  be  restrained;  paa*ioaate; 
angry;  wild;  staring;  ferocious. 

Fiercely,  feersTe,  or  fcrsle,  ad.  Violently;  fu- 
riously ; with  rage ; with  a wild  aspect. 

Fierceness,  feers'ncs,  or  fers'ncs,  a.  Ferocity; 
savageness ; eagerness  for  blood ; fury;  quickness 
to  attack ; keenness  in  anger  and  resentment ; 
violence;  outrageous  passion;  vehemence;  im- 
petuosity. 

Fieri  F’acias,  fi'e-re  fa'sbns,  u (Latin.)  In  Law, 
a judicial  writ  that  lies  for  him  who  has  recovered 
in  debt  or  damages,  commanding  the  sheriff  to 
levy  tl>e  same  on  the  goods  of  him  against  whom 
the  recovery  was  had. 

Fieriness,  fi'er-c-nca,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
fiery;  heat;  acrimony;  irritability. 

Fiery,  fi'er-e,  a.  Consisting  of  fire;  hot  like  fire; 

' vehement;  ardent;  very  active;  impetuous;  pas- 
sionate; easily  provoked  ; irritable;  unrestrained; 
fierce ; heated  by  fire ; bright ; like  fire ; glaring. 
Fiery-triplicity,  in  Astrology,  the  three  signs, 
Leo  ( SI,),  Aries  ( T ),  and  Sagittarius  ( t ), 
which  surpass  the  rent  in  their  fiery  appearance. 

Fife,  fife,  a.  ( jfdffe, , Germ.)  A small  wooden  mu- 
sical instrument  without  kers,  of  the  fiute  kind, 
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played  usually  to  the  sound  of  drums  in  the  army; 

— v.  «.  to  play  on  a fife. 

Fifer,  fi'fur,  a.  One  who  plays  on  a fife. 

Fifteen,  fifteen,  a.  (fifiyn,  Sax.)  Five  and  ten. 

Fifteenth,  fifteenth,  a.  (fiffyntha,  Sax.)  The 
ordinal  of  fifteen ; the  fifth  after  the  tenth ; con- 
taining one  part  in  fifteen ; — a.  a fifteenth  part. 

In  Music,  the  interval  of  the  double  octave.  The 
fifteenth  stop  in  organs  is  a range  of  metallic  pipes  ! 
tuned  two  octaves  higher  than  the  diapasons.  Fif- 
teenths, in  Law,  a tax  imposed  on  all  personal 
property  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  con- 
sisting of  a real  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  moveahles 
belonging  to  the  subject.  Of  a similar  nature 
were  tenths,  which  are  said  to  have  been  first 
granted  under  Henry  the  Second,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  fashionable  teal  for  crusades,  to 
introduce  this  new  taxation  in  order  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a pious  expedition  to  Palestine  against 
Saladin,  Emperor  of  the  Saracens;  whence  it  was 
denominated  the  Saladin  tenth.  The  land-tax  in 
its  modern  shape  has  superseded  the  above  methods 
of  rating  property. — 2 Inst  77 ; 1 BL  308. 

Fifth,  fiftA,  a.  ( fifta,  Sax.)  The  ordinal  of  five; 
the  next  to  the  fourth ; — s.  a fifth  part.  In  Music, 
an  interval,  and  the  most  perfect  of  concords,  the 
octave  excepted.  Its  ratio  is  3 ! 2.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  fifths — The  Perfect  Fifth  (C.  G.), 
compost'd  of  three  tones  and  a semitone.  The 
Flat  or  Diminished  Fifth,  termed  also  the  Imper- 
fect Fifth,  (B.  F.,)  composed  of  two  whole  tones 
and  two  semitones ; and  the  Extreme  or  Super- 
fluous Fifth,  (C.  G.  H.,)  composed  of  four  whole 
tones.  Fifth  pair  of  nerve s,  the  largest  pair  of 
nerves  connected  with  the  brain.  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men,  a sect  of  religionists  which  appeared  in 
England  towards  the  close  of  the  Protectorate, 
and  which  broke  out  into  a serious  tumult  iu 
London  in  1GC0,  under  their  leader  Venner.  Their 
distinguishing  tenet  was  a belief  in  the  coming  of 
a fifth  universal  monarchy,  of  which  Jesus  Christ 
was  to  be  the  bead,  while  tho  saints  on  earth, 
under  his  personal  sovereignty,  were  to  possess 
the  earth. 

Fifth  lt,  fif/Alc,  ad.  In  the  fifth  place. 

I’iftieth,  fifte-elA,  a.  (fifleogdha,  Sax.)  The 
ordinal  of  fifty. 

Fifty,  fifte,  a.  {fiftig , Sax.)  Five  tens;  five 
times  ten. 

F'lO,  fig,  a.  ( figo , Span,  ficus,  Lat.)  The  Ficus 
caries  of  Botanists,  a small  tree,  with  rough, 
lobed,  deciduous  leaves — a native  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia,  and  now  cultivated  extensively  in  i 
Europe  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit ; the  fruit  of  tho 
fig-tree.  To  fig,  a term  used  among  horsc-dealcra 
to  denote  the  trick  of  applying  ginger  to  the  fun- 
dament of  a horse,  in  order  to  make  him  hold  his 
tail  erect.  In  Farriery,  a spongy  excresccnco 
which  grows  on  the  feet  of  some  horses; — v.  a.  to  i 
insult  with  ficoes  or  contemptuous  motions  of  the  j 
fingers; 

When  Pistol  lies,  do  this,  and  tty  me  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard.— Shahs. 
to  put  something  useless  into  one’s  head ; — v.  n.  to 
move  suddenly  or  quickly. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

The  hound 

Leave*  whom  he  lores,  upon  the  scent  doth  fly, 

Fijt  to  and  fro,  and  falls  in  cheerful  crjr.— S/eeater. 

Fioart,  fe-ga'rc.  a.  (a  corruption  of  vagary.)  A 
frolic ; a wild  project. 
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Fir.irr,  fite,  r.  n.  ( feahtan , frohtnn , Sax.)  /Vm< 
and  jxirt.  Fought.  To  strive  or  contend  for 
victory  in  battle  or  in  a single  combat ; to  attempt 
to  detest,  subdue,  or  destroy  an  enemy ; to  con- 
tend ; to  strive;  to  struggle;  to  resist  or  check  ; 
to  act  as  a soldier ; — v a.  to  carry  on  contention ; 
to  maintain  a struggle  for  victory  over  enemies  ; 
to  contend  with  in  battle  ; to  war  against; — s.  a 
battle;  an  engagement;  a contest  in  arma;  some- 
thing to  screen  the  combatants  in  ships. 

Up  with  your//kU  and  your  nettings  prepare.— Drydcn. 

FionTER,  fi'tur,  s.  Ono  who  fights ; a combatant ; 
a warrior. 

Figittiuo,  fi'ting,  a.  Qualified  for  war;  fit  for 
battle;  occupied  in  war;  being  the  scene  of  war; 
— contention  ; strife  ; quarrel. 

Figitks,  fe-ji'tes,  s.  (figo,  I fix,  Lat.)  A genus  of 
Hymenopterous  insects : Family,  Pupivora. 

Fig  Martoold. — See  Mesembryanthemum. 

Figment,  fig'ment,  a.  (fbpnenhtm,  Lat,)  An  in- 
vention ; a fiction  ; something  feigned  or  imagined. 

FlGULATE,  fig'u-late,  a.  (fignlo,  I fashion,  Lat.) 
Made  of  potters  cloy ; moulded  ; shaped. 

Fiocrabilitt,  fig-a-ra-hil'e-te,  s.  The  qnality  of 
being  capable  of  a certain  fixed  or  stable  form. 

Fig  ur  able,  fig'q-ra-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  brought 
to  a certain  fixed  form  or  shape. 

Fio urate,  fig'u-rate,)  a.  Figurative;  a term  ap- 

Figural,  fig  u-ral,  j plied  to  what  is  expressed 
by  obscure  resemblances.  Figurative  numbers, 
in  Arithmetic,  the  name  given  to  a series  deduced 
from  any  progression  by  differences,  to  which  the 
first  is  unity  and  tho  ratio  n whole  number,  by 
taking  in  succession  the  sum  of  the  two  first,  the 
three  first,  the  four  first,  &c.  terms  of  the  pro- 
gression, and  then  operating  on  the  new  series  thus 
obtained,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  original 
progression,  so  as  to  obtain  a second  series,  and 
so  on.  Figurate  counterf/eint,  in  Music,  that 
which  contains  a mixture  of  discords  together 
with  the  concords. 

Fig  u rated,  fig'u-ray-ted,  a.  Having  a determinate 
form. 

FiouRATELT,  fig’u-ratc-le,  ad.  In  a figurate  man- 
ner. 

Figuration,  fig-u-ra'shun,  t.  The  act  of  giving 
figure  or  determinate  form ; determination  to  a 
certain  form  ; mixture  of  concords  and  discords  in 
music. 

Fioi'RATtVE,  fig'u-ra-thr,  a.  Representing  some- 
thing else ; representing  by  resemblance  ; typi- 
cal ; not  literal  or  direct ; abounding  with  figures 
of  speech. 

Figuratively,  fig'u-ra-tiv-le,  ad.  By  a figure ; 
in  a manner  to  exhibit  ideas  by  resemblance;  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  which  words  originally 
imply. 

Figurativeness,  fig'u-ra-tiv-nes,  #.  State  of 
being  figurative. 

Figure,  fig'ure,  *.  ( French,  figure  Lat.)  The 
form  of  anything  as  expressed  by  the  outline  or 
terminating  extremitios  ; shape ; form  ; person  ; 
distinguished  appearance ; eminence ; distinction ; 
remarkable  character  ; appearance  of  any  kind  ; 
magnificence ; splendour;  a statue  ; an  image  ; 
that  which  is  formed  in  resemblance  of  something 
else ; representation  in  painting ; the  lines  and 
colours  which  represent  an  animal,  particularly  a 
person.  In  Manufactures,  a design  or  represen- 
tation wruii0ht  on  dama.k,  velvet,  and  other 


stuffs  Figure  of  speech,  ihe  using  of  a word  in 
a different  sense  from  what  is  proper  to  it.  In 
Geometry,  a finite  space  which  has  a boundary  in 
every  direction.  Tbe  figure  of  a space  is  the  no- 
tion we  receive  from  observing  its  boundary.  In 
Arithmetic,  figures  are  certain  characters  by  which 
wo  deoote  any  number  which  can  be  expressed  by 
the  use  of  the  nine  digits  snd  the  cipher.  In 
Astrology,  the  horoscope ; the  diagram  of  tho 
aspects.  In  Logic,  a certain  order  and  disposition 
of  the  middle  term  in  any  syllogism.  In  Paint- 
ing and  Designing,  the  lines  and  colours  which 
form  the  representation  of  any  animal,  but  more 
particularly  of  tho  human  form.  In  Theology,  a 
mystery  represented  or  delivered  obscurely  under 
certain  types  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  Dancing, 
the  several  steps  which  the  dancer  makes,  as 
marking  certain  figures  on  the  floor ; — v.  a.  to  form 
or  mould  into  any  determinate  shape ; to  show  by 
corporeal  resemblance ; to  cover  or  adorn  with 
figures  or  images ; to  mark  with  figures ; to  form 
figures  in  by  art;  to  diversify;  to  variegate  with 
adventitious  forms  of  matter ; to  represent  by  a 
typical  or  figurative  resemblance ; to  imagine ; to 
image  in  tbe  mind;  to  prefigure;  to  foreshow;  to 
form  figuratively  ; to  use  in  a sense  not  literal ; — 
(seldom  used  in  the  last  two  significations.) 

Figured  and  metaphorical  expressions  do  well  to  il- 
lustrate more  abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas  which  tlie 
mind  is  not  yet  thoroughly  accustomed  to.— Locke. 
to  note  by  characters.  In  Music,  to  pass  several 
notes  for  one ; to  form  runnings  or  variations 
v.  n.  to  make  a figure ; to  be  distinguished. 
Fioure-caster,  fig'ur-kas-tnr,  ) a.  A pretender 
Figure-flinger,  fig'nr- fling-ur,  ) to  astrology. 
— Obsolete. 

Enthusiasts  In  religion,  flpirt -caster t in  astrology,  are 
so  resolved  upon  thetr  hypothesis. — Spenser. 

Figured,  fig'urd,  a.  part.  Adorned  with  figures. 
Figured  base i,  in  Music,  a term  fallen  to  disuse, 
denoting  a line  or  staff,  over  the  notes  of  whl.h 
arc  placed  figures,  representing  certain  chords. 
This  is  commonly  called  the  thorough-base. 
Figurehead,  fig'ur-hed,  t.  Tbe  figure,  statue, 
or  bust  on  the  out-cutter  of  a ship. 

! Fiourial,  fig-u're-al,  a.  Represented  by  figure  or 
‘ delineation. 

Figuring,  fig'u-ring,  t Act  of  making  figures. 
Figurestonb.— See  Agalmntoiite. 

Figwort. — See  Scrophularia. 

Filaceous,  fe-la'shus,  a.  (JUum,  a thread,  Lat.) 

Composed  or  consisting  of  threads. 

Filacer,  fil'a-xur,  s.  ( JUicer , Norm.)  An  officer 
in  the  Conrt  of  Common  Picas  or  of  Queen's 
Bench  who  files  the  writs. 

Filaoo,  fil-a'go,  «.  ( JHum , a thread,  Lat.  from  all 
parts  of  the  plants  being  covered  with  delicate 
threads  or  fibu)  The  Cotton  Row,  a genus  of 
Composite  plants,  chiefly  annuals : Suborder,  Tu- 
buliflorra. 

Filament,  fil'a-raent,  t.  ( filamenta,  Lat  filament 
Fr.)  A long  thread  or  fibre,  a slender  threadlike 
process.  In  Botany,  the  long  threadlike  pan 
which  supports  the  anther. 

Filamento8K,  fil-a-men'tose,)  a.  (fttamentote,  It. 
Filamentous,  fil-a-men'tus,  ) fUamenie ux,  Lat.) 

Composed  of  fine  threads  or  fibres. 

Filandbrs,  fil-an'dera,  s.  (Jilandrcs,  Fr.)  In  Fal- 
conry, a disease  in  hawks,  and  some  other  birds, 
consisting  of  filaments  or  strings  of  coagulated 
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blood,  occasioned  by  the  violent  rupture  of  a vein,  i of  a eon  or  child  to  a father ; corelative  to  pater* 
The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  certain  small  nitv;  adoption. 


threadlike  worms  wrapt  up  in  a thin  skin  or  net 
near  the  reins  of  a hawk,  apart  from  either  gut  or 
gorge. 

Fii.akia,  fe-la're-a,  i.  ( filum,  a thread,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  Eutozoa  or  intestinal  worms,  in  which 
the  body  is  elongated,  slender,  and  filiform.  They 
are  found  in  insects  and  their  larva.*,  and  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  other  animals  in  countless 
□umbers  in  bundles  enveloped  io  a kind  of  cap- 
sule: Order,  Nematoidca. 

Filatory,  fil'a-tur-e,  t.  ( Jilum , Lat.)  A machino 
which  spins  or  forms  threads.  4 

Filature,  fil'a-ture,  t.  A forming  into  threads ; 
an  establishment  for  reeling  silk. 

Filbert,  fil'bert,  a.  The  fruit  or  nut  of  the  haze!, 
Corylus  avellana.  Nut  and  filbert  are  nearly  sy-  j 
nnnymous  terms,  but  the  wild  uncultivated  varie- 
ties are  not  called  filberts.  The  best  sorts  arc  the 
following — the  frizzled,  red,  white,  cob-nut,  bond- 
nut,  Cosford,  large  square  Downton,  and  North- 
amptonshire. 

Filch,  filtsb,  r.  a.  (etymology  uncertain.)  To 
steal;  to  take  by  theft;  to  pilfer;  to  pillage;  to 
take  by  robbery:  it  is  usually  spoken  of  petty 
thefts 

FlLCHRB,  filteh'ur,  ».  A thief;  one  guilty  of  petty 
theft. 

Filchixolt,  filtah'ing-le,  ad.  By  pilfering;  in  a 
thievish  manner. 

File,  file,  t.  (French,  a row,  Jilum,  Lat.)  A 
thread,  string,  or  row ; a line  or  wire  on  which 
papers  are  strong  in  due  order  for  preservation 
and  convenience  ; the  whole  number  of  papers 
strung  on  a line  or  wire,  as  a file  of  writs ; a 
bundle  of  papers  tied  together,  with  tho  title  of 
each  indorsed ; a roll,  list,  or  catalogue ; a row  of 
soldiers  ranged  one  behind  another,  from  front 
to  rear; — ( Jcol , Sax.)  a well-known  steel  in- 
strument with  teeth  on  the  surfaoe,  used  in  cut- 
ting iron,  wood,  or  ivory.  In  Heraldry,  tho 
straight  lino  in  a label  from  which  tho  several 
points  Issue; — r.  o.  to  string  to  fasten,  as  papers  on 
a line  or  wire  for  preservation;  to  arrange  or  in- 
sert in  a bundle,  as  papers,  indorsing  the  title  on 
each  paper ; to  present  or  exhibit  officially,  or  for 
trial;  to  rnb  and  smooth  with  a file;  to  pol- 
ish ; to  cut  as  with  a file;  to  wear  off  or  away 
by  friction ; to  foul  or  defile. — Obsolete  in  the 
last  sense. 

For  Kanquo’s  Issue  have  I fTd  mv  mind. 

For  them  the  gracious  Duui  an  have  I murder’d. 

— Shakt. 

— p.  n.  to  march  in  a file  or  line  as  soldiers,  not 
abreast,  but  one  after  another. 

File-cutter,  file'knt-tur,  #.  A maker  of  files. 

Filf.-leaj>kr,  file 'le- dor,  1.  The  soldier  placed  in 
front  of  the  file. 

Filellium. — See  Fnmnm. 

Fill  mot,  fii 'e-mot,  t.  (JmSle  morte,  a dead  leaf, 
Fr.)  A yellowish  brown  colour ; the  colour  of  a 
faded  leaf. 

Filer,  filur,  *.  One  who  uses  a file. 

Filial,  fil'yal,  a.  (French,  flint,  a son,  Lat.) 
Pertaining  to  a son  or  daughter;  becoming  a 
child  in  relation  to  his  parents ; bearing  the  re- 
lation of  a sou. 

Filiation,  fil-e-a'sbun,  s.  (French.)  The  relation 


FlLICKS,  fe'le-cia,  1.  (Jelix,  a fern.  The  Ferns,  the 
Filicalcs  or  Filic.il  alliance  in  the  arrangement  of 
Lindley’s  Vegetable  Kingdom,  embracing  in  that  j 
arrangement  the  orders — 1st,  Ophioglussacete,  or  > 
Adders’  Tongues,  in  which  the  spore -coses  are 
ringless,  distinct,  two-valved,  formed  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a contracted  leaf. — 2d,  Polypodiacesc,  or  i 
True  Ferns,  in  which  tho  spore-cases  are  ringed,  . 
dorsal  or  marginal,  distinct,  splitting  irregularly*  j 
and  3d,  The  Duniraceir,  or  Dameaworts,  in  which 
the  spore-cases  are  ringlets,  dorsal,  connate,  split  j 
ting  irregularly  by  a ventral  deft. 

Filicoid,  fil'e-koyd,  a (filix,  fern,  Lat.  and  ei ‘dot, 
form,  Gr.)  Feraliko; — t.  a plant  resembling 
ferns. 

Filiform,  fil'c-fawrm,  a.  Thread-shaped ; in  the  , 
form  of  threads. 

Not*.— The  following  Latinized  adfeetivas  denote  the 
character  of  species  in  Natural  History: — PUiavdis,  | 
having  a filamentous  or  thread-hko  stem  ; /dieomis,  j 
having  thread-like  antenna* ; filifenut.  having  fila. 
mentous  processes  or  appendages ; flifottus,  having 
thread-like*  leaves  ; Jtiformis,  occurring  in  the  form  I 
of  a thread  , JUu/rrota.  waring  filaments  ; fiipe*.  har- 
ing thread-like  feet  or  legs ; fitiartut,  banng  tarsi  of  ' 
a thread-like  appearance. 

Filigkake,  fil'c-grane,^  t.(JUum,  thread,  and  tyro-  | 

Filigree,  fil'c-gre,  > num,  a grain,  Lat.)  A 
kind  of  enrichment  on  gold  and  silver,  wrought 
delicately  in  the  manner  of  littlo  threads  or  grains,  > 
or  both  intermixed. 

Fii.igraixed,  fil'e-graynd,  a.  Ornamented  with  I 
filigree. 

Filings,  fi'linga,  t.  pi.  Fragments  or  partides  I 
rubbed  off  by  the  act  of  filing. 

Filistata,  fil-lis-tn'ta,  b.  ( filum , a thread,  and 
t( at  us,  condition,  Lat.)  A genu  of  Spiders,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Araneidic : Order,  Polmo- 
nariic.  I 

Filix. — See  Filices,  or  Polrpodiaceae. 

Fill,  fil,  r.  a.  (Jyllan,  tjefillau,  Sax.)  To  put  or 
pour  in  till  the  thing  will  hold  no  more;  to  store; 
to  supply  with  abundance ; to  cause  to  abound ; to 
make  universally  prevalent ; to  satisfy ; to  con- 
tent ; to  glut ; to  surfeit ; to  make  plnmp ; to 
press  and  dilate  on  all  sides,  or  to  the  extremi- 
ties ; to  supply  with  liquor ; to  pour  into ; to 
supply  with  an  incumbent ; to  hold ; to  possess  ; 
and  perform  the  duties  of.  In  Nautical  language,  j 
to  brace  the  sails,  so  that  the  wind  will  bear  upon 
them  and  dilate  them;  to  Jill  out , to  extend  or  j 
enlarge  to  the  desired  limit ; to  JiU  up,  to  make 
full;  to  occupy;  to  engage  or  employ;  to  coin-  j 
plcte;  to  accomplish ; — r.  n.  to  fill  a cup  or  glass  ‘j 
for  drinking ; to  give  to  drink ; to  grow  or  become  j 
full;  to  glut;  to  satiate;  to  fill  up,  to  grow  or 
become  full;  — $.  fulness;  as  much  as  supplies  !j 
want;  also,  the  sea  term  for  bracing  a yard  which  ■ 
lmd  been  laid  aback,  so  that  the  wind  may  act  on  t 
the  after  or  proper  side  of  the  saiL 

Filler,  fillur,  t.  One  who  fills ; one  whose  cm-  » 
ployment  is  to  fill  vckmJs;  that  which  fills  any  ' 
space;  one  that  supplies  abundantly;  a utensil 
lined  in  filling  bottles,  casks,  &c. 

Fillet,  fil'let,  t.  (Jilum,  a thread,  Lat.)  A little 
band  to  tie  about  the  hair  of  the  head ; the  fleshy 
part  of  the  thigh ; meat  rolled  together  and  tied 
round.  In  Architecture,  a flat  rectangular  mould- 
ing, used  to  terminate  or  divide  other  mouldings, 
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as  in  the  cavctto,  which  is  surrounded  by  a fillet, 
and  in  the  fluting*  of  columns,  which  arc  divided  , 
by  one.  The  fillet  is  much  used  in  entablatures, 
lu  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  any  small  timber  or  , 
scantling  equal  to,  or  less  than  battens.  They 
arc  used  for  supporting  the  ends  of  boards  by- 
nailing  them  to  joists  or  quarters,  &c.  In  Her- 
aldry, a kind  of  orle  or  bonlure,  containing  only  a 
third  or  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  common 
bordure.  It  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  inwards,  and 
is  of  a different  colour  from  that  of  the  field.  It 
runs  quite  round  near  the  edge.  In  Gilding,  a 
little  rule  or  regulet  of  leaf-gold  drawn  over  certain 
mouldings,  or  on  the  edges  of  frames,  panncls,  and 
such  like.  Fillet  gutter,  a sloping  gutter  with  a 
lear-board  and  fillet  thereon  td  divert  the  water. 
In  the  Manege,  the  loins  of  a horse v.  a.  to 
bind  with  a fillet  or  little  band ; to  adorfi  with  an 
astragnL 

Fillidko,  fille-bcg,  a.  ( JiUeadh-beag , Gael.)  A 
kilt,  a dress  reaching  only  to  the  knees,  worn 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  by  several  regi- 
ments in  the  British  army. 

Filling,  fil  ling,  t.  A making  full;  supply;  the 
woof  in  weaving.  Filling  m pieces,  in  Carpentry, 
short  timbers,  less  than  the  full  length,  fitted 
against  the  roof*,  groins,  and  braces  of  partitions, 
which  interrupt  the  whole  length. 

FILLIP,  fillip,  r.  a.  (derivation  uncertain.)  To 
strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger  by  a sudden 
spring  or  motion ; — a.  a jerk  of  the  finger  forced 
suddenly  from  the  thumb. 

Fillt,  fil'lo,  t.  (filateg,  Welsh.)  A female  or  mare 
colt;  a young  mare;  a wanton  girL 

Film,  film,  *.  (Saxon.)  A thin  skin ; a pellicle,  as 
on  the  eye.  In  Botany,  the  thin  skin  which  sepa- 
rates the  seeds  in  pods ; — v.  a.  to  cover  with  a 
thin  skin  or  pellicle. 

Filmt,  fil'mc,  a.  Composed  of  thin  membranes  or 
pellicles. 

] Filmv-leaf. — See  Hyraenophyllum. 

Filose,  fil-osc',  a.  (filum,  a thread,  Lat.)  Ending 
in  a thread-like  process ; thread-like. 

Filter,  fil'tur,  i.  (JUtre,  Fr.)  In  Chemistry,  a 
strainer,  generally  made  of  blotting  or  unsized 
paper,  used  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  fluids 
transparent  by  separating  suspended  impurities, 
or  for  separating,  collecting,  and  washing  the  pre- 
cipitates, or  insoluble  compounds,  resulting  from 
chemical  research  and  analysis; — v.  a.  to  purify 
or  defecate  liquor  by  passing  it  through  a filter,  or 
0 porous  substance ; — v.  ft.  to  percolate ; to  pass 
through  a filter. 

Filtering,  fil'tur-mg,  a.  Tbo  act  of  straining  or 
purifying  by  incans  of  a filter.  Filtering  bag,  a 
conicul-stmpcd  bog,  made  of  close  flannel,  with 
the  scum  aewed  tightly  up.  It  is  kept  open  at 
the  top  by  mpans  of  a hoop,  to  which  it  is  attached. 
It  is  used  in  filtering  wine,  vinegar,  Sx.  Filter- 
ing cup,  a pneumatic  apparatus  used  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  that  if  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  be  removed  from  an  under  surface, 
that  the  pressure  which  remains  on  the  surface 
abovo  has  the  effect  of  forcing  a fluid  readily 
through  tho  pores  of  such  substances  as  it  could 
not  otherwise  penetrate.  Filtering  funnel,  a glass 
or  other  funnel,  made  with  slight  flute*  or  chan- 
nels down  the  lower  parts  of  the  sides.  When 
nsed,  it  is  lined  with  Altering  paper,  folded  and 
looeely  pot  in.  The  channels  allow  the  liquid  to 
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ooze  more  freely  than  in  a funnel  of  a smooth  j 
surface.  Filtering  machine,  any  contrivance  by  ! 
which  liquids  may  be  filtered.  Filtering  paper , 1 1 
any  paper  unsized  and  sufficiently  porous  to  admit  1 [ 
water  to  pass  through  it.  Filtering  stone,  any  , 
porous  stone,  such  as  oolite  or  sandstone,  through  j 
which  water  is  filtered. 

Filth,  fil/A,  s.  (fylth,  Sax.)  Dirt;  any  foul  mat- 
ter; anything  that  soils  or  defiles;  waste  matter; 
nastiness;  corruption;  pollution;  anything  that  i 
sullies  or  defiles  the  moral  character. 

Filthily,  fiUA'e-le,  ad.  In  a filthy  manner;  foully;  j 
grossly. 

Filthiness,  filfA'e-nes,  i.  The  state  of  being 
filthy;  foulness;  dirtiness;  filth;  nastiness;  cor-  | 
rnption ; pollution ; defilement  by  sin ; impurity. 

Filthy,  filtA'e,  n.  Dirty;  fool;  unclean;  nasty; 
polluted ; defiled  by  sinful  practices ; morally  im- 
pure ; obtained  by  base  and  dishonest  means. 

Filtrate,  fil'trate,  r.  a.  ( filtrar , Span.)  To  filter; 
to  defecate,  as  liqnor,  by  straining  or  percolation. 

Filtration,  fil-tra’shun,  s.  (French.)  The  pro- 
cess by  which  liquids  are  separated  from  substances 
mechanically  suspended  in  them ; or  for  separating  1 
colouring  matters,  or  other  bodies  in  a state  of 
solution,  and  which  are  removed  by  tho  filter 
through  which  the  liquid  passes. 

Fimrle  Hemp,  fimld  hemp,  s.  Light  summer  ' 
hemp  that  bears  no  seed. 

Fimbria,  fim'bre-a,  s.  (Latin,  a fringe.)  In  Ana-  ‘ 
tomy,  the  fringe-like  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  In  Botany,  the  dentated  or  fringe-like  ring 
of  the  operculum  of  mosses,  by  the  elastic  power  . 
of  which  the  operculum  is  displaced. — See  Peri- 
stomium. 

Fimbriate,  fim'bre-ate,  a.  ( fimbriatus , Lat)  ; 
Fringed. 

Fimbriated,  firnTwe-ay-ted,  a.  In  Heraldry,  or-  j 
namented,  as  an  ordinary,  with  a narrow  border 
or  hem  of  another  tincture. 

Fimbristylis,  fim-bris'te-lis,  s.  (fimbria,  a fringe, 
and  stylus,  a style,  Lat.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Cyperacese. 

Fin,  fin,  s.  (Jinn,  Sax.)  In  Ichthyology,  a mem- 
branous appendage  to  fishes,  supported  by  little 
bony  or  cartilaginous  rays. 

Finable,  fi'na-bl,  a.  That  admits  a fine;  subject 
to  a fine  or  penalty. 

Final,  fi'nal,  a.  (Fr.  and  Span.)  Pertaining  to 
tho  end  or  conclusion;  last;  ultimate;  conclu- 
sive ; decisive ; respecting  the  end  or  object  to  be 
gained;  respecting  the  purpose  or  ultimate  end 
in  view.  Final  process,  in  Law,  writs  of  execu- 
tion, such  as  the  fieri  facias  and  capias  ad  satis- 
faciendum, are  commonly  so  termed,  because  they 
are  resorted  to  pt  the  end  or  termination  of  an  j 
action,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  the  sue-  I 
cossful  party  tho  fruits  of  his  judgment.  Final 
letters,  in  Grammar,  letters  used  solely  at  the  end  ; 
of  words,  as  in  tho  Hebrew  and  other  oriental 
languages. 

Finale,  fi-naHay,  s.  (Italian.)  A concerted  piece 
of  music,  by  which  the  acts  of  an  opera  conclude; 
the  last  movements  of  a symphony,  conoertto, 
See.  Tho  winding-up  of  the  first  act  of  a grand 
two-act  opera  is  termed,  par  excellence,  tho  Finale. 

Finality,  fi-nsl'e-tc,  s.  Final  state. 

Finally,  fi'nal-le,  ad.  At  the  end  or  conclusion ; 
ultimately;  lastly;  completely;  beyond  recovery. 

Finance,  fin-nans',  s.  (French.)  Tho  revenue  of  a 
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state  or  sovereign.  Finances,  revenue;  funds 
in  the  public  treasury,  or  accruing  to  it ; public 
resources  of  money ; the  income  or  resources  of 
individuals. 

Financial,  fe-nan'shal,  a.  Relative  to  finance. 

FINANCIALLY,  fe-nan'shal-le,  ad.  In  relation  to 
finances  or  public  revenue ; in  a manner  to  pro- 
duce revenue. 

Financier,  fin-nan-seer',  a.  An  officer  who  receives 
and  manages  the  public  revenue;  one  who  is 
skilled  in  the  principles  or  system  of  public  re- 
venue ; one  who  understands  the  mode  of  raising 
money  by  imposts,  excise,  or  taxes ; one  who  is 
intrusted  with  the  collection  and  management  of 
the  revenues  of  a corporation ; one  skilled  in  bank- 
ing operations. 

Finary.— See  Finery. 

Finch,  finsh,  a.  (fine.  Sax.)  The  F.ngfish  name  of 
birds  of  the  family  Fringillid*. — Which  6cc. 

Find,  finde,  e.  a.  ( findan , Sax.)  Past  and  past 
part.  Found.  To  obtain  by  searching  or  seeking ; 
to  obtain  something  lost;  to  obtain  something 
desired ; to  meet  with ; to  fall  upon ; to  know  by 
experience ; to  come  to;  to  attain ; to  discover  by 
study  or  attention ; to  discover  what  is  hidden ; 
to  hit  on  by  chance ; to  perceive  by  accident ; to 
gain  by  mental  endeavour;  to  remark;  to  observe; 
to  perceive;  to  detect;  to  catch;  to  reach;  to 
meet;  to  settle;  to  fix  anything  in  one’s  own 
opinion ; to  determine  by  judicial  verdict ; to  sup- 
ply ; to  furnish.  In  Law,  to  approve,  as  to  find 
a bill ; to  discover  or  gain  knowledge  of  by  touch- 
ing or  by  sounding ; to  find  one's  self,  to  be ; to 
fare  in  regard  to  ease  or  pain,  health  or  sickness ; 
to  find  m,  to  supply ; to  furnish ; to  provide ; to 
find  out,  to  invent ; to  discover  something  before 
unknown ; to  unriddle ; to  solve ; to  discover ; to 
obtain  knowledge  of  what  is  hidden ; to  under- 
stand ; to  comprehend ; to  bring  to  light ; to  find 
fault  t cith,  to  blame ; to  censure ; to  find  a bill, 
in  Law,  to  establish  grounds  of  accusation,  which 
is  done  by  a grand  jmy.  Finding,  in  Conrta- 
marsbal,  is  equivalent  to  finding  guilty.  In  Na- 
vigation, to  find  the  ship's  trim,  to  discover  how 
she  shall  saii  best. 

Finder,  fmde'ur,  s.  One  who  makes  or  falls  on 
anything ; one  that  discovers  what  is  lost  or  un- 
known. 

Findpault,  flnde'fawlt,  s.  A censurcr ; a caviller, 
i Findfaultino,  finde-fawlt'ing,  a.  Apt  to  ceasuro ; 

! captious. 

1 Finding,  finde'ing,  s.  Discovery;  the  act  of  dis- 
| oovering.  In  Law,  the  return  of  a jury  to  a bill ; 
j a verdict. 

Findt,  fin'de,  a.  (findig,  heavy,  Sax.)  Plump; 
weighty ; firm  ; solid. — Obsolete. 

A cold  May  and  a windy, 

Makes  tlie  barn  fat  aud/>vfy.— 

bid  /Voe.— Jmiut. 

1 Fine,  fine,  a.  (Jin,  Fr.)  Small;  thin;  slender; 

| minute;  of  very  small  diameter;  subtle;  tenuous; 

! keen ; smoothly  sharp ; made  of  fine  threads ; 
not  coarse ; clear ; pure ; free  from  feculence  or 
foreign  matter  ; refined  ; nice ; exquisite ; deli- 
i cate  ; artful ; dexterous ; fraudulent ; sly ; ele- 
gant ; beautiful  in  thought  or  language ; very 
handsome;  beautiful  with  dignity;  accomplished; 
showy;  splendid;  excellent;  superior;  brilliant; 
amiable ; noble  ; ingenuous ; ironically,  worthy  of 
contemptuous  notice ; eminent  for  bad  qualities. 
| 738 

Fine  arts,  or  polite  arts,  the  arts  which  depend 
chiefly  on  the  labours  of  the  mind  or  imagination, 
as  poetry,  mnsic,  painting,  and  sculpture; — s.  a 
sum  of  money  paid  to  the  lord  by  bis  tenant,  for 
permission  to  alienate  or  transfer  bis  lands  to 
another.  This  in  England  was  exacted  ouly  from 
the  king's  tenants  in  capite. — Black  stone.  Also,  a 
sum  of  money  paid  to  the  king  or  state  by  way  of 
penalty  for  an  offence ; a mulct ; n pecuniary  pun- 
ishment. Fines  are  usually  prescribed  by  statute, 
for  the  several  violations  of  the  law ; or  the  limit 
is  prescribed,  beyond  which  the  judge  cannot  im- 
pose for  any  particnlar  offence.  Fine  adnullando 
leva  to  de  tenemento  quodfuit  de  antiquo  dominico, 
a writ  which  formerly  lay  for  the  disanulling  of  a 
fine  levied  of  lands  held  in  ancient  demesne,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  lord. — R eg.  Orig.  IB.  Fine 
capiendo  pro  terris,  <fc.,  a writ  which  formerly  lay 
for  a person  who,  having  been  convicted  of  an  of- 
fence by  a jury,  forfeited  his  lands  and  goods  to 
the  king,  and  was  also  committed  to  prison,  to 
have  his  imprisonment  remitted,  and  his  lands  and 
goods  re-delivered  to  him,  in  consideration  of  his 
having  obtained  favour  by  payment  of  a sum  of 
money. — Reg.  Orig.  142.  Fine  force,  an  absolute 
necessity  or  unavoidable  restraint ; as,  when  a man 
is  constrained  to  do  that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  he 
is  said  to  do  it  de  fine  force. — 35  H.  8 e.  12 ; 
Old  Nat.  Brev.  78.  Fine  pro  redisseima  capi- 
entla,  a writ  that  lay  for  the  release  of  a person 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  a redisseisin,  on  his 
paying  a reasonable  fine. — Reg.  Orig.  222.  Fines 
for  alienation : one  of  the  incidents  of  tennre  by 
knight- service  was  that  of  fines  due  to  the  lord 
for  every  alienation,  whenever  the  tenant  had  oc- 
casion to  make  over  his  land  to  another.  In 
England,  these  fines  seem  only  to  have  been  exacted 
from  the  king’s  tenants  in  capite,  who  could  not 
alien  without  a license,  without  being  subject  to 
an  absolute  forfeiture  of  their  land. — 2 InsL  66 — 
67.  Fine  of  lands,  one  of  the  modes  of  conveying 
lands  and  hereditaments  by  matter  of  record,  in  use 
from  tbe  earliest  periods  of  English  history,  but 
abolished  by  stat.  3 and  4 Win.  IV.  c.  74.  A fine 
may  be  defined,  as  an  amicable  composition  or 
agreement  of  a suit,  either  actual  or  fikitious,  of 
which  it  was  the  conclusion,  by  leave  of  the  king 
or  his  justices;  whereby  the  lands  in  question  be- 
came, or  were  acknowledged  to  be,  the  right  of 
one  of  the  parties.  Fine  drairing  or  rentering,  a 
dexterous  sewing  up  or  rejoining  of  the  parts 
of  any  cloth  or  stuffy  torn  or  rent  in  the  dress- 
ing, wearing,  or  otherwise.  Fine  stuff,  in  Ar- 
chitecture, plaster  used  in  common  ceilings  and 
walls,  for  the  reception  of  paper  or  colour.  It  is 
a composition  of  lime,  which,  alter  being  slaked  and 
silted  through  a fine  sieve,  is  mixed  with  a proper 
quantity  of  hair  and  fine  sand  In  fine , (enfin, 
Fr.)  in  the  end  or  conclusion ; to  conclude ; to 
sum  up  all; — r.  a.  to  refine  ; to  purify;  to  em- 
bellish ; to  decorate  ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  two 
senses ;) 

Hugh  Capet  also,  who  usurped  the  crown. 

To  fine  his  title  with  some  shews  of  truth. 

Conven'd  himself  as  heir  to  th'  ladjr  Lingare.— 
Shots. 

to  make  less  coarse,  as  t ojine  grass ; — (refine  is 
generally  used  in  the  foregoing  sen mjs  of  the  verb;) 
to  punish  with  pecuniary  penalty ; — r.  n.  to  pay  a 
fine. — Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 
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Finb-draw,  fine'draw,  v.  a.  To  sew  op  a rent 
; with  bo  much  nicety  that  it  is  not  perceived. 

I Fine-drawer,  fine'drawur,  «.  One  who  fine- 
j draws. 

Fine-fingered,  flne'fing-gurd,  a.  Nice  in  work- 
manship; dexterous  at  fine  work. 

Fink,  less,  fine ’lea,  a.  Endless;  boundless. — Ob- 
solete. 

Poor  and  content  Is  rich,  and  rich  enough ; 

Hut  riche*  fiwleu  i«  as  poor  as  winter. 

To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor.— 

Shot*. 

Finely,  fine'le,  ad  In  minute  parts;  to  a thin  or 
1 sharp  edge ; gaily ; handsomely  ; beautifully ; 

I with  elegance  and  taste ; with  tulr&ntage ; very 
favourably ; nicely ; delicately ; purely ; com- 
pletely ; by  way  of  irony,  wretchedly ; in  a man- 
ner deserving  of  contemptuous  notice. 

Fineness,  fine 'oes,  «.  Thinness;  smallness;  slen- 
derness; consisting  of  fine  threads;  minuteness; 
clearness ; purity ; freedom  from  foreign  matter ; 
iiiceness ; delicacy ; keenness ; sharpness  ; cle- 
i gance;  beauty;  capacity  for  delicate  or  refined 
conceptions ; show ; splendour ; gaiety  of  appear- 
ance; subtilty ; artfulness;  ingenuity ; smooth- 
ness. 

Finer,  finc'ur,  ».  In  Metallurgy,  a person  who 
separates  gold  or  silver  from  its  native  ores ; one 
who  refines  or  purifies; — a.  comparative  of  fine. 

Finery,  fine'ur-c,  s.  Show;  splendour  of  appear- 
ance ; gaiety  of  colours ; showy  articles  of  dress ; 
jewels,  trinkets,  &c. 

Finery,  fi'nur-e,  s.  A furnaoe  in  which  metals  are 
refined. 

Fine-spoken,  finc'spo-kn,  a.  Using  fine  phrases. 

Fixe- spun,  fine'spun,  a.  Drawn  to  a fine  thread; 
minute;  subtile. 

Finesse,  fe-nes',  s.  (French.)  A peculiar  aptitude 
; of  discovering  in  any  business  the  best  means 
of  attaining  the  object  in  view;  the  power  of 
embracing  at  one  comprehensive  glance  the  vari- 
ous interests  of  any  subject,  together  with  inge- 
nuity to  devise,  and  tact  to  carry  oot,  the  method 
best  calculated  to  insure  success ; — v.  n.  to  use 
artifice  or  stratagem. 

! Fine-still,  fine-sril',  p.  a.  To  distil  spirit  from 
treacle,  or  some  preparation  of  saccharine  matter. 

Fine-stiller,  fine'stil'ler,  s.  A person  employed 
in  fine-stilling. 

Fine-stilling,  fine'stil-ling,  s.  In  Distillation, 
that  part  of  the  art  which  is  employed  in  distilling 
spirit  from  treacle,  or  other  preparations  or  recre- 
ments of  sugar. 

I Fin-fish,  fiu  fish,  ».  The  Cctus  physalis  of  Iin- 
| n seua. 

1 Fin- footed,  fin'fut-ed,  a.  Having  palmated  feet, 
or  feet  with  toes  connected  by  a membrane. 

Finger,  fing'gur,  s.  (Saxon.)  One  of  the  extreme 
parts  ot  the  hand ; a small  member  shooting  to  a 
point;  a certain  measure,  as  * a finger's  breadth;* 
the  hand. 

Who  teacheth  my  fivgtn  to  fight,— Pi.  cxlir. 

In  Music,  ability;  skill  io  playing  on  a keyed 
instrument ; — p.  a.  to  handle  with  the  fingers;  to 
touch  lightly ; to  toy ; to  touch  or  take  thievish- 
i ly ; to  pilfer ; to  touch  or  play  on  a musical  in- 

1 strument;  to  perform  any  work  exquisitely  with 

the  fingers ; to  handle  without  violence ; — r.  n.  to 
dispose  the  fingers  aptly  in  playing  on  an  instm-  i 
meat. 


Finger-board,  flng'gur-borde,  t.  The  board  at 
the  neck  of  a violin,  guitar,  or  the  like,  where  the 
fingers  act  on  the  strings;  also,  the  whole  range 
of  keys,  white  and  black,  of  a piano -forte  or 
organ. 

Fingered,  fing'gurd,  a.  Having  fingers.  In  Bo- 
tany, digitate. 

Fikokr-grabs,  fing'gur- gras,  a The  common 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genua  Digitaria : Order, 
Graminacec. 

Fingering,  fing'gur-ing,  1.  The  act  of  touching 
lightly.  In  Music,  the  art  of  applying  the  fingers 
to  a musical  instrument,  so  as  to  produce  the 
sounds  or  notes  desired;  delicate  work  made  by 
the  fingers. 

Finger-post,  fing'gur-poste,  a.  A post  with  the 
form  of  a finger  pointing,  for  directing  travellers, 
usually  placed  at  cross-roads. 

Finial,  fin'e-al,  s.  (finis,  the  end,  Lat.)  In  Go- 
thic Architecture,  the  top  or  finishing  of  a pin- 
nacle or  gable. 

Finical,  fin'e-kal,  a.  Nice;  spruce;  foppish; 
pretending  to  superfluous  elcgauce ; affectedly 
nice  or  showy. 

Finically,  fin'e-kal-le,  ad.  With  great  nicety  or 
spruceness;  foppishly. 

Finicalness,  fin'c-kal-nes,  t.  Extreme  nicety  in 
dress  or  manners ; foppishness. 

Finino-fot,  fi'ning-pot,  #.  A vessel  in  which 
metals  are  refined. 

Finis,  fi'nis,  t.  (Latin.)  An  end;  conclusion. 

Finish,  fiu'i&h,  c.  a.  ( finis,  Lat.)  To  arrive  at  the 
end  purposed ; to  complete ; to  make  j«rfcct ; to 
bring  to  an  eud;  to  end;  to  put  an  end  to;  to 
accomplish ; to  polish  to  the  degree  of  excellence 
intended; — t.  in  the  Fine  Arts,  the  working  up 
of  any  object  of  art,  so  as  to  effect  its  entire  com- 
pletion. 

Finished,  fin'isht,  a.  Complete;  perfect;  polished  1 
to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

Finisher,  fin'ish-ur,  $.  One  who  finishes;  one 
who  completely  performs;  one  who  puts  an  end 
to ; one  who  completes  or  perfects. 

Finishing,  fin'iah-ing,  t.  Completion ; complete- 
ness ; perfection ; last  polish.  Finishing  coat,  in 
Architecture,  the  best  and  last  coating  of  stucco- 
work when  three  coats  are  used.  When  fine  stuff 
is  used  in  the  third  coating  for  paper,  it  is  called  I 
setting. 

Finite,  fi'nite,  a.  ( finitus , Lat.)  Having  a limit;  j 
limited ; bounded ; opposed  to  infinite. 

Finitely,  fi'nite- le,  ad.  Within  limits;  to  a oer-  | 
tain  degree  only. 

Finitekess,  fi'nite-nes,  s.  Limitation;  confine-  ’ 
ment  within  certain  boundaries. 

Finitdde,  fin'e-tude,  *.  limitation. — Obsolete. 

Finlaysonia,  fin-lay- so'ne-a,  t.  (in  memory  01 
Dr.  Finlayson,  R.E.I.C.S.)  A genus  of  twining  1 
sh nibs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies : Order,  As-  • 
elepiadneeae. 

Finless,  fin'Ics,  a.  Destitute  of  fins. 

Fixlikb,  Unlike,  a.  Resembling  a fin. 

Finned,  find,  a.  Having  broad  edges  on  either  . 
side. 

Finito,  fe-ne'to,  $.  (Itilian)  In  Music,  finished. 

Finitor,  fin'e-ter,  s.  (Italian,  the  end  of  a course.) 

In  Astronomy,  the  horizon. 

Finny,  fin'ne,  a.  Furnished  with  fins. 

Finociiio,  fe-no'tshe-o,  $.  (finocchio,  Ital.)  A 
variety  of  fennel 
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Fins,  fin*,  ».  The  inhabitants  of  Finland.  They 
appear  to  bo  the  Fenni  of  Tacitus,  and  the  Phinni 
of  Ptolemy.  They  call  themselves  Suomilins,  and 
are  known  to  the  Russians  by  the  name  of 
Tahukhutzys. 

Finscale,  fin'skale,  t.  A fish  of  the  Carp  kind,  the 
Cyprinua  orfus  of  Linnaeus. 

Fintoed,  fin'tode,  a.  Palmatod ; having  toes  con- 
nected by  a membrane. 

Fiorite,  fe'o-rite,  *.  In  Mineraloey,  a sfiidons  in- 
crustation found  at  Fiora,  in  the  Island  of  Ischia, 
near  Naples. 

Fipple,  fip'pl,  a.  ( fibula , Lat.)  A stopper. — Ob- 
solete. 

Fir,  fir,  s.  (pyr,  Welsh.)  The  common  English 
name  of  the  forest  trees,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Abies  and  Pinus.  The  first  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  firs,  the  latter  the  pines.  The  genns 
Abies  is  divided  into  four  sections : 1.  The  Silvers, 
which  have  the  leaves  growing  singly  round  the 
branches,  and  all  turning  towards  one  side ; 2.  The 
Spruces,  the  leaves  of  which  grow  singly  round  the 
branches,  and  all  spread  equally ; S.  The  Larches, 
which  have  the  leaves  growing  in  dusters,  and  de- 
ciduous ; 4.  The  Cedars,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
evergreen,  and  arranged  in  clusters.— See  Pinus. 
Fir-jwles,  in  Carpentry,  small  trunks  of  fir-trees, 
from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  long,  used  in  rustic  build- 
ings and  out-houses.  Fir-wrought,  that  planed 
on  the  edges  and  sides.  Fir-wrought  and framed, 
that  which  is  both  planed  and  framed.  Fir- 
I wrought,  framed , und  rabbeted,  that  which  is 
planed,  framed,  and  rabbeted.  Fir-wrought  framed, 
rabbeted,  and  beaded,  some  as  the  preceding  article, 
with  the  addition  of  beading.  Fir -framed,  rough 
timber  framed,  but  which  has  not  undergone  the 
action  of  planing.  Fir  no-labour,  rough  timber 
employed  in  walls,  without  planing  or  framing. 
Fir  in  bond,  a technical  expression  to  denote 
lintels,  bond-timbers,  wall-plates,  and  all  timbers, 
built  in  walls. 

Fire,  fire,  i.  (fyr,  Sax.)  Heat  and  light  emanat- 
ing visibly,  perceptibly,  and  simultaneously  from 
any  body ; caloric ; the  burning  of  fuel  on  a hearth, 
or  in  any  other  place ; the  burning  of  a house  or 
town ; a conflagration ; light ; lustre ; splendour; 
torture  by  burning ; that  which  inflames  or  irri- 
tates the  passion ; ardour  of  temper ; violence  of 
passion;  liveliness  of  imagination;  vigour  of 
fancy ; intellectual  activity,  force  of  expression  ; 
Ardour;  love;  the  passion  of  love ; ardent  affec- 
tion ; combustion ; tumult ; rage  ; contention; 
trouble ; affliction ; to  set  on  fire,  to  kindle ; to 
inflame ; to  excite  violent  action.  Firearmi,  all 
sorts  of  arms  charmed  with  ball  and  powder.  Fire- 
arrow,  a metallic  dart  charged  with  combustible 
matter,  used  by  privateers  and  pirates,  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  Bails  of  the  ship  at- 
tacked. Fire-ball,  a ball  filled  with  combustibles. 
In  Meteorology,  a meteor.  Fire-barrels,  a hollow 
cylinder  tilled  with  inflammable  materials,  used  in 
fireships.  Fire-bavin,  a bundle  of  brushwood 
used  in  fireships.  Fire-blast,  in  Agriculture,  a 
term  sometimes  used  for  blight,  or  a disease  to 
which  plants  are  subjected,  from  mildew  fungi,  or 
minute  insects,  but  more  properly  used  when  the 
delicate  parts  of  plants  are  dried  and  shrivelled  up 
by  a too  sudden  exposure  to  a brilliant  and  burn- 
ing sun.  Firebrand,  a piece  of  wood  inflamed ; 
an  incendiary  who  excites  the  passions  of  others. 
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f'irtbrush,  a brush  used  to  sweep  the  hearth. 
Firebucket,  a bucket  used  by  firemen.  Firtbate, 
an  old  obsolete  term  for  firewood,  allowed  to  ten- 
ants from  the  ground  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Firebrick,  a superior  kind  of  brick  made  of  fire- 
clay, and  capablo  of  resisting  the  action  of  intense 
heat.  Fireclay,  a variety  of  clay,  common  in  tho 
strata  of  the  Coal  formation,  from  which  firebrick 
and  other  articles  are  manufactured.  Fire- com- 
pany, a company  of  persons  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  a fire-engine.  Firecross,  an  an- 
cient signal  in  Scotland  for  the  natives  to  rise  in 
arms.  Firedamp,  the  explosive  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas  of  coal  mines.  Fire-drake,  a fiery 
serpent  or  meteor.  Fire-eater,  a mountebank  who 
pretends  to  be  able  to  eat  fire.  Fire-engine,  a 
term  formerly  applied  to  the  steam-engine,  bnt  J 
now  restricted  in  its  signification  to  a machine  ; 
used  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  by  throwing  water  j 
from  a jet  on  the  burning  materials.  Fire-escape,  , 
a ladder  or  other  contrivance,  so  adjusted  as  to  be 
useful  in  assisting  persons  to  escape  from  the 
higher  parts  of  a building  when  on  fire.  The  lat-  | 
ter  form  is  called  a frebidder,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds.  Firefly , an  insect  which  has  the  ’ 
property  of  emitting  a luminous  secretion,  and 
shining  in  the  dark,  as  in  the  Elatar  noctilucus, 
and  the  female  glowworm.  Firing-iron,  an  iron 
used  by  farriers.  Firehook,  a large  book  used  in 
pulling  down  buildings  on  fire,  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  other  property.  Firelock,  a musket 
or  soldier’s  gun  with  a lock.  Fireman,  one  whose 
business  is  to  extinguish  fires.  Firemaster,  an 
officer  who  directs  the  composition  of  fireworks. 
Fire  office,  an  office  for  making  insurance  against  fire. 
Fire  ordeal — See  OrdeaL  Fireplace,  the  part  of  | 
a chimney  appropriated  to  the  fire;  a hearth.  | 
Fireplug,  a plug  for  drawing  water  from  a pipe  i 
to  extinguish  fire.  Firepot,  a small  earthen  pot 
filled  with  combustibles,  used  in  military  opera- 
tions. Fire  philosophers , a sect  of  philosophers 
which  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  taught  that  the  intimate  essences 
of  all  things  were  only  to  be  known  by  the  effects 
of  fire  directed  in  chemical  investigation.  They 
were  called  also  Theoeophists,  because  they  re- 
garded human  reason  as  a dangerous  guide,  and 
considered  a divine  and  supernatural  illumination  , 
as  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  truth.  They  ; 
were  known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Paracelsists,  i 
from  Paracelsus,  the  eminent  chemist  and  physi- 
cian, who  was  their  leader.  Fire-pump,  a force-  I 
pump  erected  in  a populous  place,  for  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  fires  in  the  surrounding  district. 
Fireship,  or  bralot,  a sailing  vessel  filled  with 
combustible  materials,  and  fitted  with  grappling 
irons,  to  hook  and  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  an  enemy. 
Fireshorel,  a shovel  or  instrument  for  taking  up  i 
or  removing  coals  of  fire.  Fireside,  a place  near  j 
the  fire  or  hearth;  figuratively,  home,  domestic  j 
life  or  retirement.  Fireweed,  in  Botany,  the  || 
common  name  of  the  plant  Senedo  htcracifoliua,  1 
an  annual  North  American  plant.  Fireward,  or  1 
firewarden,  an  officer  who  has  authority  to  direct 
others  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires.  Fireworks. 

— See  Pyrotechnics.  Firewood,  wood  for  fuel  ! 
Fireworker,  an  officer  of  artillery,  subordinate  to 
the  firema8ter.  Greek-fire,  an  invention  of  tho 
middle  ages,  which  was  employed  in  the  wars  of  . j 
the  Christians  and  Saracens.  Little  seems  to  ba  I 
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1 known  as  to  the  real  nature  of  ita  composition,  j 
Gibbons  says  that  it  was  probably  liquid  bitumen, 
or  naphtha,  mixed  with  sulphur  and  pitch.  It 
was  either  poured  from  the  ramparts  in  large 
boilers,  or  launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and  [ 
Iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  and  javelins  twisted 
round  with  flax  and  tow  saturated  with  it ; some-  I 
times  it  was  blown  through  long  tubes  of  copper 
placed  oo  the  prow  of  a galley  or  fireship.  The 
; old  French  writer  Joinville  says, — 1 It  sometimes 
i came  flying  through  the  air  like  a winged  long- 
tailed dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  a hogshead, 
with  a report  of  thunder,  and  the  velocity  of 
lightning,  dispelling  the  darkness  of  the  night  by 

I its  deadly  illumination.’  It  was  attended  with  a 
thick  smoke,  and  a fierce  and  obstinate  flame, 

. which  water  had  no  effect  in  extinguishing,  but 
when  thrown  on  it  only  increased  its  vehemence. 
Fir*- worshippers . — See  Gbibers.  8t.  Anthony's 
Fire. — See  Erysipelas. — v.a.  to  set  on  fire;  to 
kindle;  to  inflame;  to  irritate  the  passions;  to 
animate ; to  give  life  or  spirit ; to  drive  by  fire ; 
—(obsolete  in  the  last  sense;) 

He  that  parts  us,  shatl  bring  a brand  from  heaven 
And  fin  us  henc«. — Shak*. 

to  cause  to  explode ; to  discharge ; to  cauterize ; 
i — v.  n.  to  take  fire ; to  be  kindled ; to  be  irritated 

or  inflamed  with  passion ; to  discharge  artillery  or 
firearms. 

Fireclad,  fireldad,  a.  Arrayed  in  fire. 
Fire-eyed,  fire'ide,  a.  Having  a glaring  eye. 

, Fire-flaire,  fire'flare,  t.  In  Ichthyology,  one  of 
1 the  names  of  the  common  Trygon  or  Sting-ray 
(Trygon  pastinica.) 

Fire. new,  fire'nu,  a.  Fresh  from  the  forge; 

| (unusual.)  I 

Armado  is  a most  illustrious  wight, 

I A man  of  firenao  word*,  fashion’s  own  knight.— 

Shake. 

! Fire-proof,  fire 'proof,  a.  Proof  against  fire ; in- 
1 combustible. 

Fiber,  fi'rur,  a.  One  who  sets  fire  to  anything; 
an  incendiary. 

Firestone,  fire'stone,  *.  A stone  which  stands 
great  heat  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  In 
Geology,  a local  term  for  the  upper  green-sand,  as 
j it  occurs  along  the  chalk  hills  south  of  London,  at 
Mesterham,  and  Petersfield.  The  Firestone  is  an 
arenaceo-  argillaceous  deposit  of  a greyish-green 
1 colour,  composed  of  marl  and  grains  of  silicate  of 

I iron ; in  some  places  in  a state  of  sand ; in  others, 

forming  a stone  sufficiently  hard  for  building.  The 
transition  from  the  marl  to  the  Firestone  is  in 
many  localities  so  gradual,  and  the  sandy  particles 
are  so  sparingly  distributed,  that  the  chalk-marl 
may  be  said  to  repose  immediately  on  the  Gault; 

| in  others,  however,  the  characters  of  the  Firestone 
j are  very  peculiar,  and  some  geologists  have  deemed 
j them  of  sufficient  importance  to  rank  this  deposit 
as  an  independent  formation.  It  contains  the 
same  fossils  as  the  grey-marl,  and  a few  species 
I not  found  in  any  other  bed. 

Firing,  fi'ring,  t.  The  act  of  discharging  fire-arms;  j 
fuel;  firewood  or  coaL  In  Farriery,  the  process  i 
of  cautery,  or  applying  the  firing-iron  red-hot  to 
the  skin  of  a horse. 

Firk,  lerk,  v.  a.  To  beat ; to  whip ; to  chastise. 
— Obsolete. 

111/rk  him  and  ferret  him  .—Shake, 
j Firkin,  fer'kin,  a.  (/sorer,  Sax.)  The  fourth  part 
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of  a barrel : sometimes  used  to  designate  a small 
cask  of  indeterminate  capacity. 

FlRLOT,  ferlot,  a.  A dry  measure  used  in  Scotland. 
The  wheat  firlot  has  a capacity  of  2,214  cubic 
inches;  and  the  barley  firlot  of  3,232  cubic  inches; 
hence  the  wheat  firlot  exceeds  the  old  English 
bushel  by  33  cubic  inches,  and  the  imperial  bushel 
by  4 cubic  inches. 

Firm,  form,  a.  ( firmue , Lat.)  Closely  compressed ; 
compact;  hard;  solid;  fixed;  steady;  constant; 
stable ; unshaken ; not  easily  moved ; not  giving 
way ; — a.  originally  a signature  by  which  a writ- 
ing was  finned  or  rendered  valid ; at  the  present 
time  the  word  denotes  the  name  or  names  by  J 
which  a mercantile  houso  subscribes,  and  under 
which  it  transacts  business ; — v.  a.  ( firmo , Lat) 
to  fix ; to  settle ; to  confirm ; to  establish. 

Firm  a,  fer'ma,  a.  In  Law,  victuals,  provisions,  Ac. 
Firma  alba , rent  paid  in  silver,  and  not  in  pro- 
visions. Firma  noctis , a custom  or  tribute  an- 
ciently paid  towards  the  entertainment  of  the  king 
for  one  night,  aocording  to  Doomsday-book.  Fir- 
ma regie — same  as  Villa  regia. 

Firmament,  fer'ma-ment,  a.  (firmamentum,  Lat) 
In  Scripture,  denotes  the  great  arch  or  expanse 
over  our  heads,  in  which  are  placed  the  atmo- 
ephere  and  the  clouds,  and  in  which  the  stars 
appear  to  be  placed,  and  are  really  seen.  In  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy,  the  firmament  is  the  eighth 
heaven  or  sphere,  with  respect  to  the  seven  spheres 
of  the  planets  which  it  surrounds.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  two  motions ; a diurnal  motion,  given  to 
it  by  the  primum  mobile,  from  east  to  west  about 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic;  and  another  opposite 
motion  from  west  to  cast,  which  last  it  finishes, 
according  to  Tycho,  in  25,412  years;  according 
to  Ptolemy,  in  36,000 ; and  according  to  Coper- 
nicus, in  25,800;  in  which  time  the  fixed  stars 
return  to  the  same  points  in  which  they  were  at 
the  beginning.  This  period  is  commonly  called 
the  Platonic  or  great  year. 

Firmamental,  fer-ma-mcn'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  firmament;  celestial;  being  of  the  upper 
regions. 

Firm  amentum,  fer-ma-men'tum,  a.  (Latin.)  In 
Rhetoric,  the  chief  stay  and  support  of  any  cause. 
— Obsolete. 

Firman,  fer'man,  or  fer-mawn',  e.  (Persian, 

Fekman,  >-  a command.)  A decree  issued  by 

Firmaun,  ) the  Turkish  Sultan,  signed  with  his 
own  cipher  or  signet,  as  when  a pacha  or  other 
officer  of  state  is  appointed.  Firman  is  also  the 
name  given  to  a passport  which  the  pachas  are  in 
the  habit  of  granting  to  travellers.  The  finnan 
of  death  is  a sentence  of  summary  execution  issued 
by  the  Sultan  against  a pacha,  or  other  state  offi- 
cer, the  written  order  of  which  is  intrusted  to  a 
state  messenger,  whose  duty  it  ia  to  see  it  exe- 
cuted. 

Firmaratio,  fer-mnr-ra'ske-o,>  e.  In  Law,  the 

FiRMATIO,  fer-ma'sbe-o,  ) doe  season,  as 
distinguished  from  the  buck  season. 

Fikme,  ferm,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a cross  pattee 
throughout. 

Firm-footed,  ferm'fut-ed,  a.  Standing  firmly; 
walking  without  stumbling. 

Firmitude,  fer'me-tude,  a.  Strength ; solidity. — 
Obsolete. 

Thj  covenant  implies  no  leu  than  firmitude  and  per. 

petal  tj.— Bp.  HaJL 


F1RMITT — FI  RSTLING. 


FIRSTLY— FISH. 


1 Fibmitt,  fer'me-te,  I.  Firmness;  strength. — Ob- 
solete. 

Firm  less,  formica,  a.  Detached  from  substance. 
Does  passion  still  the  firmLcjt  mind  coo trotiL— Pop*. 

Firmi.ier,  fcrmle-ur,  ad.  More  firmly. 

I Firmly,  fenn'le,  ad.  Solidly ; compactly;  closely; 

| steadily  ; with  constancy ; steadfastly ; immove- 
i ably. 

Firmness,  ferm'ness,  $.  Closeness  or  denseness  of 
structure;  compactness;  hardness;  solidity;  sta- 
bility; constancy;  fixedness;  steadfastness.  In 
Phrenology,  a primitive  power  of  the  mind,  situ- 
ated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  vertex  of  the  head, 
supposed  to  have  been  first  observed  by  Lavater, 
and  confirmed  by  Gall.  Its  functions,  in  a healthy 
state,  are  perseverance,  energy,  decision,  prompti- 
tude. Its  extreme  development,  obstinacy  and 
self-will ; its  deficiency,  instability  and  vacillation. 

Fikola,  fer'o-la,  s.  A genus  of  Gastcropod  Mol- 
i lusca,  having  the  body,  tail,  foot,  branchiae,  and 

j visceral  mass,  as  in  the  Carinaria,  but,  as  far  as 

known,  without  a shell:  Order,  Heteropoda. 

First,  furst,  a.  (first,  or  fyrst,  Sax.  furst,  Germ.) 
Advanced  before  or  further  than  any  other  in  pro- 
gression ; foremost  in ; preceding  all  others  in  the 
order  of  time;  preceding  all  others  in  number; 
preceding  all  others  in  rank,  dignity,  or  excel- 
lence;— ad.  before  any  other  in  the  order  of  time; 
before  any  other  in  progression ; before  anything 
else  in  order  of  proceeding  or  consideration;  before 
all  others  in  rank.  First  or  last,  at  the  beginning 
or  end  ; 

And  all  are  fools  and  lovers ytrit  or  lasL—Drydt*. 
fir st -begotten,  or  first- begot,  first  produced;  eldest 
of  children  ; first-born,  first  brought  forth  ; first 
in  the  order  of  nativity ; most  excellent ; most 
exalted ; — *.  the  first-born  child  of  a family;  the 
first  in  the  order  of  birth ; first-created,  created 
before  any  other ; first-fruit,  the  fruit  or  produce 
first  matured.  Among  the  Hebrews,  first-fruits 
( primitive ) were  oblations  brought  to  the  temple, 
of  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  &c.,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment to  God  of  his  sovereign  dominion.  There 
was  another  kind  of  first-fruits : when  bread  was 
kneaded  in  a family,  a portion  of  it  was  set  apart 
| and  given  to  the  priest,  or  Levite,  who  dwelt  in 
the  place ; but  if  there  was  no  priest,  or  Levite,  it 
t was  cast  into  the  fire  and  consumed.  In  Law, 
first-fruits , the  profits  of  every  spiritual  living  for 
one  year,  paid  originally  to  the  pope,  throughout 
Christendom ; but  in  England  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths  were  taken  from  the  pope  and  given  to  the 
king,  by  the  statutes  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  20,  and 
2G  Henry  VIII.  c.  3.  This  branch  of  the  royal 
revenue  was  given  up  by  Queen  Anne,  and  applied 
to  the  augmentation  of  small  clerical  livings.  The 
payment  of  first-fruits  in  Ireland  was  abolished  by 
stat.  3 and  4 Wtn.  IV.  c.  37.  In  Plastering, 
first  coat,  the  laying  the  plaster  on  tho  laths,  or 
1 the  rentering , as  it  is  called,  on  brickwork,  when 
only  two  coats  are  used.  When  three  are  used,  it 
is  called  pricling-up  when  upon  laths,  and  rough- 
ing in  when  upon  bricks.  In  Music,  first,  one  of 
the  parts  of  a duct,  trio,  See. 

Firstling,  furst'ling,  a.  First  produced; — s.  the 
first  produce  or  offspring ; the  first  thing  thought 
or  done. — Obsolete. 

The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
^ T he  firtUinjs  of  my  hand. — Hhaks. 


Firstly,  furetle,  ad.  Improperly  used  instead  of 
first 

First- RATE,  furst'rate,  a.  Of  the  highest  excel- 
lence ; pre-eminent ; being  of  the  large  size,  as  a 
first-rate  ship. 

FisC,  fisk,  ) ».  (fiscus,  a basket,  Lat.)  A 

Fiscns,  fisTras,  | name  given  during  tho  Roman  j 
empire,  and  afterwards  in  the  monarchies  which 
rose  on  its  ruins,  to  the  private  treasury  of  the  \ 
sovereign,  as  distinguished  from  arurium,  the 
treasury  of  the  state. 

Fiscal,  tis'kal,  a.  Relating  to  the  pecuniary  in- 
terests of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  community 
t.  exchequer;  revenue;  treasury.  In  Scotland, 
an  offioer  who  takes  precognitions,  and  acts  as 
public  prosecutor  in  criminal  cases.  Iu  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  royal  solicitor;  the  name  is  also 
used  in  Spain  for  an  informer. 

Fischeria,  fiah-e're-a,  s.  (In  honour  of  Dr.  Fischer,  j 
director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Pctcrsbnrgh.) 

A genus  of  climbing  evergreen  shrubs,  with  downy  ( 
branched  and  yellowish-green  flowers:  Order,  As- 
clepiadace*. 

Fish,  fish,  s.  (fisc,  Sax.  fisch,  Genn.)  In  Zoology, 
a vertebrated  oviparous  animal  po>sessing  a dou- 
ble circulation,  but  on  which  respiration  is  wholly  , 
effected  through  tho  medium  of  waters,  by  means 
of  bronchia:  or  gills,  suspended  on  arches,  which  | 
are  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  each  composed  of  , 
numerous  lamime  placed  in  a row  and  covered 
with  a tissue  of  innumerable  blood-vessels ; that 
part  of  fish  used  as  food.  In  popular  language, 
the  term  fish  is  erroneously  applied  to  the  Co-  j 
tacea  which  are  Mammalia  and  breathe  by  lungs.  ! 
The  word  fish  is  often  used  for  the  plural  1 
fishes. — See  Ichthyology.  Craw -fi»b,  erab-fish, 
and  shell-fish,  arc  terms  also  used  in  common 
phraseology  for  the  Crustaceans  and  testaceous 
Molluscs ; — r.  a.  to  attempt  to  catch  fish, 
whether  by  angling  or  net;  to  attempt  to  obtain 
by  artifice;  to  draw  forth  in  a cunning  indirect 
manner.  To  draw  out  of  the  water,  as  to  fish  an 
anchor.  In  Navigation,  a machine  employed  to 
hoist  and  draw  up  the  flukes  of  the  Rhip’s  an- 
chor towards  the  top  of  the  bow,  in  order  to  stow 
it  after  it  has  been  catted.  It  is  composed  of 
four  parts : viz.,  the  pendent,  the  block,  the  book, 
and  the  tackle  ; which,  with  their  several  uses,  ar« 
described  under  the  respective  terms.  Fish-front  ox 
paunch,  is  a long  piece  of  oak  or  fir  timber,  convex 
on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  used  to 
strengthen  the  lower  masts  or  the  yards  wlien 
they  are  sprung,  or  have  received  some  damage  in 
battle  or  tempestuous  weather,  &c.,  to  effect  which  j 
they  are  well  secured  by  stout  rope,  called  woold- 
ing.  Fish-gig , an  instrument  used  to  strike 
fish  at  sea,  particularly  dolphins.  It  consists  of 
a staff,  with  three,  four,  or  more  barbed  prongs 
of  steel,  and  a line  fastened  to  the  end  on  which 
the  prongs  are  fixed : to  the  end  is  fitted  a piece 
of  lend,  which  gives  additional  force  to  the  stroke 
when  the  weapon  flies,  and  causes  the  points 
to  turn  upward  after  the  fish  is  penctratel. 
Fish  Hatckt , birds  of  the  genus  Halireetus:  Sub- 
family, Accipitrimc.  Fish  Royal,  in  Law,  the 
whale  and  sturgeon,  which  the  king  is  entitled  to 
when  stranded,  or  canght  near  the  shore.  J’ish- 
room,  in  Navigation,  a space  in  a ship  between  j 
tho  afterhold  and  the  spirit-room.  Fish- poison,  ! 
the  common  name  of  the  annual  plant  Lej  idium  , 
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piscidium.  Fishes,  in  Heraldry,  are  emblems  of 
silence  and  watchfulness. — The  following  com- 
pounds are  connected  with  the  capture,  the  cook- 
ing, and  traffic  in  fish  : — Fish-hook,  fish- fly,  fish- 
spear,  fish-kettle,  fish-spoon,  fish-fork,  fish-knife, 
&c. ; fishing-ltoat,  fisher-town,  fishing-place,  fish- 
ing-station, fish-market,  fishmonger,  fishwife,  fish- 
woman. 

Fished-bbav,  fisht'lteem,  i.  A beam  which  bel- 
lies on  the  under  side. 

Fisher,  fish'ur,  a.  An  angler;  one  employed  in 
catching  fish.  Fisher , Fisher  Weasel,  or  Pelcan, 
the  Mustclla  Canadensis  of  IJnmeus,  a native  of 
North  America,  valuable  for  its  fur. 

Fisherman,  fish'urman,  s.  A person  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  catch  fish. 

Fishery,  fisli'ur-e,  s.  A locality  generally  near 
the  coast,  or  in  an  estuary  or  river,  where  fishes 
are  taken  in  large  quantities  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  Free  fishery,  in  Law,  an  exclusive 
right  of  fishing  in  a public  river.  It  is  a royal 
franchise.  It  differs  from  several  fishery,  because 
he  that  has  a several  fishery  must  also  be  (or  at 
least  derive  his  right  from)  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
which  is  not  requisite  in  a free  fishery.  In  a free 
fishery,  a man  has  an  exclusive  right  and  pro- 
perty in  the  fish  before  they  are  caught,  but  in  a 
common  of  piscary  not  till  afterwards. 

Firiiful,  fish'fwl,  a.  Abounding  with  fish ; stored 
with  fish. — Obsolete. 

Thus  mean  in  state. 

And  calm  in  sprite,  my  Ju/tful  pond  is  my  delight — 

Carets. 

Fishgartit,  fish'gdrth,  a.  An  old  term  for  a dam 
or  wear  in  a river,  made  for  taking  fish. — Obso- 
lete. 

Fish-glue. — See  Isinglass. 

Fishino,  fishing,  t.  The  act  of  catching  fish; 
the  art  of  catching  fish ; a fishery. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  signification. 

Having  a good  haven  and  a plentiful  /Ming.—Speneer 

mtrdmd. 

Fishing-eagle,  the  bird  Falco  halijcctus.  It  is 
the  sea,  or  more  properly  the  water  eagle  of  Bri- 
tain. It  partakes  of  the  characters  both  of  the 
eaglets  and  falcons.  It  approaches  the  eagle  in 
size,  and  in  the  habit  of  stooping  on  its  prey;  and 
it  agrees  with  the  hawks  in  the  form  of  the  beak, 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  wings.  It  is  often 
called  the  osprey,  and  sometimes  the  fishing  or 
bald  buzzard.  Fishing-frog, — see  Lophius. 

Fimh.ikk,  fish'like,  a.  Resembling  fish. 

Fish-pond,  fish'pond.  a.  An  artificial  pond  for 
preserving  and  breeding  fish. 

Fish-skin  Disease.— See  Ichthyosis. 

Fishy,  fish'e.  a.  Consisting  of  fish;  having  the 
qualities  of  fish ; inhabited  by  fish. 

Mv  absent  mates 

Bait  the  barbed  steel,  and  from  the  /shy  flood 
Appease  the  afflictive  tierce  desire  of  food.  — 

Pope's  Odyu. 

Fisk,  fi.sk,  $.  ( fiscus , the  treasury,  Lat.)  In  Scotch 
Law,  the  right  of  the  crown  to  the  moveable 
estate  of  a person  denounced  as  a rebel ; — v.  n. 
(fieska,  to  fiak  the  tail  about,  So.)  to  run  about. 
— Obsolete. 

A JUkinp  huswife,  a ranging  damsel,  a gadding  or 

wandering  flirt. — Cotyroee. 

Fissicostate,  fis-so-kos'tate,  t.  (fissus,  and  cos- 
tatus,  ribbed,  Lat.)  Having  the  ribs  divided. 


I Fissile,  fis'sil,  a.  (fimlis,  Lat.)  That  may  be 
, split,  cleft,  or  divided  in  the  grain  or  natural 
I cleavage. 

Fissility,  fis-sil'e-to,  s.  The  quality  of  admitting 
to  be  cleft. 

Fissipaka,  fis-sip'a-ra,  f.  ( findo,  I divide,  and 
pario,  I engender,  Lat)  In  Zoology,  the  name 
given  to  those  animals  which  propagate  by  spon- 
taneous fission,  or  the  detachment  of  a greater  or 
less  portion  of  the  body,  having  an  inherent  power 
of  self-support  and  growth,  as  in  the  Polypi,  In- 
fusoria, and  certain  worms. 

FlSStFBNjR,  fis-se-pen'ne,  a.  ( fissus , and  pinna,  a 
wing,  Lat)  The  Pterophorites  of  Latreille;  a 
section  of  the  Nocturnal  Lepidopterons  insects, 
in  which  the  fonr  wings,  or  at  least  two,  arc  split 
longitudinally,  in  the  manner  of  branches  or  fin- 
gers, with  fringed  edges,  and  resembling  feathers. 

Fissipp.d,  fis'se-ped,  a.  ( fissus , cleft,  and  pea,  a 
foot,  Lat)  Having  the  toes  without  a membrane  ; 
— a.  an  animal  which  has  no  membrane  between 
the  toes. 

Fissikostral,  fis-se-ros'tral,  a.  (fissus,  and  ros- 
trum, a beak,  Lat)  Belonging  to  the  tribe  Fia- 
sirostres. 

Fissirobtrf.b,  fis-se-ros'tres,  a.  A tribe  of  Perch- 
ing birds,  in  which  the  gape  of  the  mouth  is  very 
wide;  the  feet  are  of  different  discriptions,  but 
always  short,  and  generally  weak  and  imperfect 
They  feed  on  insects  taken  during  flight : Order, 
Insessorcs. 

Fissura,  fish-u'ra,  a.  (Latin.)  A fissure.  In 
Anatomy,  F.  ailvii,  the  fissure  which  separates 
the  nnteriors  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 
F.  umbilicalia , the  groove  of  the  umbilical  vein. 

FlSBURB,  fish'ure,  a.  ( fisaura,  Lat  .fissure,  Fr.)  A 
cleft ; a narrow  chasm  in  which  a breach  has  been 
made ; a longitudinal  opening ; — r.  a.  to  cleuve  ; 
to  make  a fissure. 

Fibscreli.a,  fiah-u-rella,  #.  (findo,  I divide,  Lat ) 
A genus  of  Gasteropoda,  with  a shell  in  the  shape 
of  a limpet  (patella,)  but  having  a slit  or  fissure 
at  the  apex  of  the  cone.  Fissure  of  the  bones,  in 
Surgery,  is  when  they  are  divided  transversely  or 
longitudinally,  not  quite  through,  but  cracked  like 
glass  by  any  external  force. 

Fist,  fist,  s.  ( fyat,  Sax.)  The  hand  clenched; 
the  hand  with  the  fingers  doubled  into  the  palm, 
so  as  to  deal  n blow  ; — v.  a.  to  strike  with  the 
fist ; to  grip  with  the  fist. 

We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  hclms.jtouigctu’h  other's  throats. 
And  waked  half  dead  with  nothing.— .SAaA*. 

Fistic-hut,  fis'tik-nut,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  plant 
Putachia  vera. 

Fisticuffs,  fis'ti-kufs,  s.  Blows  dealt  with  the 
fiat. 

Fibtuca,  fis'tu-ka,  s.  In  Mechanics,  a pile- driv- 
ing instrument,  with  two  handles,  raised  by  pulleys, 
and  guided  in  ita  descent  to  fall  on  the  head  of  a 
pile,  so  as  to  drive  it  into  the  ground,  being  what 
is  called  by  the  workmen  a monkey. 

Fistula,  6a'tu-]a,  #.  (Latin.)  In  the  ancient  Ma- 
ne, a kind  of  flute  or  flageolet  made  of  reeds.  In 
Pathology,  a pipe-like  sore  with  a narrow  orifice,  and 
without  a tendency  to  heal.  F.  in  ano,  fistula  which 
penetrates  into  the  cellular  substance  about  the 
anus,  or  into  the  rectum  itself.  F.  in  perinceo, 
fistula  in  the  course  of  the  perinsrum,  from  which 
it  sometimes  extends  to  the  uthera,  bladder,  va- 
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gina,  or  rectum.  F.  lacrgmalis , fistula  pen*»trat» 
lug  into  the  lacrymal  sac.  F.  salivary,  fistula 
penetrating  into  the  parotid  duct  from  a wound  or 
ulcer,  A fistula  is  said  to  be  complete  when  pos- 
sessing both  an  external  and  an  internal  orifice ; 
incomjdete  or  blind  when  only  one  orifice  exists. 
Fistula  spiritalis,  the  windpipe.  Fistula  spiralis , 
in  Botany,  the  vegetable  fibre  now  termed  a spiral 
vessel. 

Fistulana,  fis-tu-la'na,  s.  (fistula,  a pipe,  Lat) 
A genus  of  the  Tubicolae,  furnished  with  a tubu- 
lar and,  generally,  calcareous  sheath,  lessening 
towards  its  anterior  eud,  which  is  open,  and  in* 
eludes  a loose  bivalve  shell,  gaping  when  the 
valves  are  united.  The  shell  is  not,  ss  in  other 
Tubicolse,  imbedded  iu  the  substance  of  the 
sheath. 

Fisti  lab,  fis'tu-lar,  t.  Hollow  like  a tube;  tu- 
bular. 

Fistulabia,  fis-tu-la're-a,  s.  (fistula,  a pipe,  Lat.) 
In  Ichthyology,  the  Tobacco-pipe  Fish : Type  of 
the  family  Fistularidc. 

Fistula RiDAs,  fis-tu-la're-de,  s.  ( fistularia , oneof 
the  genera.)  A family  of  Malacopterygious  Ab- 
dominal fishes,  characterized  by  having  the  fore- 
art of  the  cranium  formed  by  a prolongated  tube- 
ke  mouth  : the  body  in  some  is  cylindrical,  and 
in  others  it  is  oral  and  compressed. 

Fistclate,  fis'tu-late,  v a.  To  make  hollow  like 
a pipe ; — t.  n.  to  turn  or  grow  into  a fistula. 

FI8TULIDB8,  fis-tule-dis,  1.  (fistula,  a pipe,  Gr.) 
Fistulidans,  a tribe  of  the  Echinodermata,  the 
bodies  of  which  are  in  the  form  of  a long  cylindri- 
cal tube. 

FlSTULlFORM,  fis'tu-le-fawrm,  s.  (fistula,  tnd  for- 
ma, shape,  Lat.)  In  the  form  of  a tube ; tubu- 
lar; in  round  hollow  columns. 

Fistulose,  fis'tu-lose,  > a.  Hollow  like  a reed 

Fistclobus,  tia-tu-lo'sus,)  or  pipe. 

. Fistulous,  fis'tu-lns,  a.  Pertaining  to  a fistula; 
of  the  nature  of  a fistula. 

1 Fit,  fit,  s.  (the  derivation  of  the  noun  Is  uncertain. 
It  is  said  by  Skinner  to  come  from  fight,  being  a 
struggle  of  nature;  by  Webster  it  is  alleged  to  be 
derived  from  fith,  a gliding  or  darting  motion, 
Welsh ; why  not  from  trite,  quick,  French,  or 
phitta , haste!  Gr.  as  suggested  by  Junius?)  In 
i Pathology,  a paroxysm  or  exacerbation  of  any 
intermediate  distemper;  any  short  return  after 
intermission ; intervals ; any  violent  affection  of 
body  or  mind;  distemper;  (fitt,  a song,  Sax.) 
anciently,  a song,  or  part  of  a song ; a strain ; a 
canto; 

He  sitting  me  beside  in  that  same  shade 
Provoked  me  to  plaie  some  pleasant  JUL— Spenser. 
— a.  (ritien,  Dot.)  suitable;  convenient;  meet; 
becoming;  qualified;  — v.  a.  to  adapt;  to  suit; 
to  make  suitable ; to  be  accommodated  with  any- 
thing ; to  prepare  ; to  put  in  order  for ; to  fur- 
nish with  things  necessary  and  proper;  to  qualify; 
to  prepare ; to  fit  out,  to  furnish ; to  equip ; to 
supply  with  necessaries  or  means ; to  fit  tip,  to 
furnish  with  things  suitable ; to  make  proper  for 
the  reception  or  use  of  any  person ; — r.  n.  to  be 
proper  or  becoming;  to  suit  or  be  suitable ; to  he 
adapted- 

Fitch. — See  Vetch. 

I Fitchet,  fitsh'et,  ) 1.  The  Viverra  of  Linna'us, 
i Fitchew,  fitsh'0, j an  animal  of  the  Weasel  kind, 
the  Foumart. 
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Fitcht,  fitsh'e,  s.  (from  the  French  ficht,  fixed.) 

In  Heraldry,  a term  applied  to  a cross  when  the 
lower  branch  ends  In  k sharp  point,  as  if  intended 
to  be  fixed  in  the  ground. 

Fitful,  fit  ful,  <*•  Varied  by  paroxysms ; full  of 

fits. 

Fitlt,  fitle,  ad.  Suitably;  properly;  with  pro-  j 
priety;  commodiously ; conveniently. 

Fitment,  fitment,  r.  Something  adapted  to  a 
purpose.  j 

Fitness,  fit'nes,  s.  Suitableness ; adaptedness  ; 
propriety  ; meet  ness  ; justness ; reasonableness; 
preparation;  qualification;  convenience;  the  state 
of  being  fit. 

Fittable,  fit'ta-bl,  a.  Suitable. — Obsolete. 

Fitter,  fit'tur,  a.  One  who  makes  fit  or  suitable] 
one  who  adapts ; one  who  prepares. 

Fittingly,  fit'ting-le,  ad.  Suitably. 

Fitting  Out,  fit'ting  owt,  a.  The  furnishing  of  j 
a ship  with  a sufficient  number  of  men,  to  navi-  ; 
gate  and  arm  her  for  attack  or  defence ; also  to 
provide  the  requisite  masts,  sails,  yards,  ammuni- 
tion, artillery,  cordage,  anchors,  and  other  furni- 
ture, together  with  provisions  for  the  ship's  com- 
p»njr. 

Fit- weed,  fet'weed,  1.  The  plant  Eryngium  fati- 
dium,  so  called  because  considered  as  a powerful 
anti-hystcrical  medicine. 

Fite,  fitx.  (Norman.)  A surname  given  in  Eng- 
land generally  to  the  illegitimate  sons  of  kings  or  j 
princes  of  the  blood ; as,  Fitx-roy,  the  son  of  the 
King;  Fitz-clarence,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence. 

Five,  five,  a.  (fifi  Sax.)  Four  and  one;  the  half 
of  ten.  Five  points,  in  Church  History,  the  points 
of  faith  which  were  warmly  contested  in  the  Ar- 
minian  and  CalvinUtic  controversies,  and  were 
made  the  subjects  of  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  ! 
of  Dort — namely,  predestination,  satisfaction,  re- 
generation, grace,  and  final  perseverance  of  the  ! 
saints. 

FrvKi,  fives,  s.  A game  with  a ball ; a disease 
amongst  horses  resembling  strangles : sometimes 
written  vives. 

Fix,  fiks,  v.  a.  (fixer,  Fr.  firus,  Lat.)  To  make 
fast,  firm,  or  stable  ; to  establish  invariably ; to  : 
settle ; to  direct  without  variation ; to  deprive  of 
volatility ; to  pierce  ; to  transfix ; 

While  from  the  raginr  sword  he  vainly  flies, 

A bow  of  steel  shall /x  his  trembling  thighs.— 

j 

— e.  #*.  to  settle  the  opinion  ; to  determine  the  1 
resolution ; to  rest  or  cease  from  wandering ; to 
lose  volatility. 

Fixable,  fiks's-bl,  a.  That  may  be  fixed,  estab-  : 
fished,  or  rendered  firm. 

Fixation,  fika-a'shun,  s.  (French.)  Firmness; 
steadiness;  stability;  residence  in  a certain  place; 
confinement;  want  or  destruction  of  volatility; 
reduction  from  fluidity  to  solidity ; — ad.  io  Che- 
mistry, the  reducing  of  any  volatile  substance,  bo 
ss  not  to  fly  off  or  evaporate  upon  being  sub- 
jected to  heat. 

Fixed,  fikst, a.  Settled;  established;  firm;  fast; 
stable.  Fixed  air,  carbonic  add  gas.  Fixed 
alkalies,  potash  and  soda.  Fixed  axis,  the  axis 
about  which  a plane  revolves  in  the  formation 
of  a solid.  Fixed  bodies  are  substances  which  bear 
great  beat  without  evaporation  or  volatilization. 
Fixed  ecliptic , a certain  imaginary  plane  which 
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does  not  change  its  position  in  the  heavens  from 

I,  the  action  of  any  portion  of  the  solar  system. 
Fixed  oils,  the  common  greasy  oils  are  so  termed, 
as  they  do  not  evaporate  except  at  a very  high 
j temperature : they  are  generally  obtained  by  ex- 
pression, and  are  termed  fixed  in  contradistinction 
to  the  volatile  oils.  Fixed  eigne,  a term  which 
has  been  applied  by  certain  astronomers  to  the 
j : signs  Taurus  ( & ),  Leo  (S\,),  Scorpio  ( |t|),  and 

Aquarius  (SC?);  the  seasons  being  considered  us 
less  variable  when  the  sun  is  in  these  constella- 
tions. Fixed  stare  are  such  stars  as  invariably 
j retain  the  same  apparent  position  and  distance 
from  each  other;  they  are  supposed  to  be  suns 
similar  to  oar  own,  6ome  of  them  of  much  greater 
magnitude,  and  to  form  centres  around  which 
1 1 other  spheres  revolve. 

Fixedly,  fiks'ed-le,  af  Firmly;  in  a settled  or 
established  manner;  steadfastly. 

Fixedness,  fiks'ed-nes,  e.  Stability;  firmness; 
the  state  of  a body  which  resists  evaporation  or 
volatilization  by  heat ; solidity ; coherence  of 
parts;  steadiness;  settled  opinion  or  resolution. 
Fixidity. — See  Fixedness. 

Fixity,  fiks'e-te,  e.  In  Chemistry,  fixedness;  the 
property  by  which  bodies  sustain  the  action  of 
fire  without  being  dissipated  in  fumes. 

! Fixture,  fiks'ture,  e.  That  which  is  fixed ; posi- 

Ition ; firmness;  stable  state.  In  Law,  a term 
applied  generally  to  all  articles  of  a personal  na- 
ture affixed  to  land.  Tbo  annexation  must  be  by 
j the  article  being  set  into  or  united  with  the  land, 
or  with  some  substance  previously  connected  there- 
j]  with. 

| Fixuke.— See  Fixture. 

Fizgig. — See  Fishgig. 

FUnx^firil,}  «■  "•  To  make  a hiding  sormi 
Flabbily,  flub'be-le,  ad.  In  a flabby  manner. 

1 Flabbiness,  flab'be-nes,  e.  A soft,  flexible  state 
of  a substance,  which  renders  it  easily  movable 
and  yielding  to  pressure. 

Flabby,  thd/be,  a.  ( llib,  Welsh.)  Soft;  yielding 
to  the  touch,  and  easily  moved  or  shaken ; easily 
bent ; hanging  loose  by  its  own  weight. 

Flabbl,  fla'bel,  e.  (jlabellum,  a little  fan,  Lat.)  A 
fan. — Obsolete. 

FlaBKLLaiua,  fla-bcl-la're-a,  s.  ( fiahellum , a fan, 
Lat.)  Fan-coral,  a genus  of  Poly  pi  fere,  the  cora- 
line  structures  of  which  occur  in  large  foliaceous 
j j expansions,  formed  of  corneous  threads  enveloped 

1 in  a calcareous  crust.  In  Fossil  Botany,  a genus 
of  plants,  allied  or  belonging  to  the  palm  tribe, 
having  the  leaves  petiolated,  flabelliform,  divided 
\ into  linear  lobes,  and  plaitod  at  tbe  base. 

1 Flabblli  form,  fla-bel'le-fawTm,  a.  (JiaUllum , and 
forma,  form,  Lat.)  Fan-shaped.  FlabeUiJbrm 
! ’ Koupkurr  Spar. — See  Mesole. 

Note.—1 The  following  Latinized  adjectives  define  species 
in  Natural  History  : — FlalxUi/ormis,  fan-shaped  \faUi- 
lit yea,  having  fail- shaped  feet ; JLtbdUfduu,  having  fan. 
shaped  leaves. 

Flabkllina,  fla-bel-li'na,  e.  ( fiabellum,  a fan, 

1 Lat.)  A genus  of  Gasteropodou*  Mollusca:  Order, 

i Nudibranchiuta. 

I Flabile,  llab'il,  a.  ( Jtahilie , Lat.)  Blown  about 
by  the  wind ; subject  to  be  blown, 
j Flaccid,  flak'sid,  a.  (JUtccidus , Lat.)  Soft ; 
loose ; weak ; limber ; lax ; drooping ; hanging 
down  by  its  own  weight ; yielding  to  pressure. 
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Flaccidly,  fiak'sid-lc,  ad.  In  a flaccid  manner ; 
weakly. 

Flaccidnesb,  flak'sid-nes,)  e.  Laxity;  limber- 

Flaccidity.  flak-sid'e-te,  > ness;  want  of  firm- 
ness or  stillness. 

Flacker,  flak'ur,  v.  n.  To  flutter  as  a bird. — 
Local. 

Flacocrtia,  fla-koor'te-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Etienne 
de  Flacourt,  a director  of  the  French  Ejwt  India 
Company.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
shrubs  with  white  flowers,  formerly  in  the  order 
Tiliaceae,  but  constituting  the  type  of  the  order 
Flacourtiaccic. 

Flacourtiaceje,  fla-koor-ti-a'se-e,  r.  The  Bixi- 
neaj,  or  Bixacctc  of  other  botanists,  a natural 
order  of  hypogynoua  Exogens,  belonging  to  the 
Violal  alliance  of  Lindley,  consisting  of  shrubs 
and  small  trees,  with  alternate  leaves,  placed  on 
short  stalks  without  stipules,  and  often  marked 
with  round  dots ; flowers  petalons  or  polype-  < 
talons;  petals  and  stamens  hypogynous;  sepals 
from  three  to  seven,  cohering  slightly  at  the  base; 
ovary  roundish,  sessile,  and  slightly  6talked ; fruit 
one-celled. 

Flaq,  flag,  v.  n.  (fteogan,  Sax.)  To  bang  loose 
without  stiffness  or  tension;  to  bend  d<uvn  os 
flexible  bodies ; to  be  loose  and  yielding ; to  grow 
spiritless  or  dejected;  to  grow  feeble;  to  lose 
vigour; — v.a.  to  let  fall  into  feebleness;  to  suffer 
to  droop;  to  lay  with  flat  stones; — e.  ( fiagan, 
IceL)  In  Botany,  a name  given  to  certain 
aquatic  plants  with  long  ensiform  leaves,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  the  genus  Iris  and  Aco- 
rns. Sweet-scented  flag , the  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genua  A corns — which  see.  Com- 
jlag. — See  Gladiolus.  Flags,  thin  stones,  osed  for 
paving,  from  H to  3 inches  thick,  and  of  vari- 
ous lengths  and  breadths,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  quarry ; — (flagge,  Genu.)  an  ensign  or 
colours ; a cloth  on  which  are  usually  painted  or 
wrought  certain  figures,  and  borne  on  a staff ; to 
strike  or  lower  the  flag , is  to  pull  it  down  upon 
the  cap  in  token  of  respect  or  submission;  to 
etrike  the  flag , in  an  engagement,  is  the  sign  of 
surrendering ; to  hang  out  the  white  flag,  is  to  ask 
quarter,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  manifest  a friendly 
design ; the  red  flag  is  a sign  of  defiance,  or  bat- 
tle ; to  hang  the  flag  half-mast  high,  is  a token  or 
signal  of  mourning ; fiay-officer,  an  admiral ; the 
commander  of  a squadron ; fag-ship , the  ship 
which  bears  the  admiral,  and  in  which  bis  flag  is 
displayed ; fag -staff,  the  staff  that  elevates  tbe  flag. 

Flag-broom,  flag'brooin,  e.  A broom  used  for 
sweeping  flags. 

Flagellant,  flaj'el-lant,  e.  ( fiogellane , Lat.)  One 
who,  from  a superstitious  not  km  of  pleasing  God 
and  expiating  his  sins,  inflicts  stripes  upon  him- 
self. The  Flagellants  sprung  op  in  Italy  in  the 
year  1260.  Their  founder  was  a hermit  named 
Rainer,  who  maintained  that  flagellation  was  of 
equal  virtue  with  baptism  and  the  sacrament 
They  ran  in  multitudes  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages 
and  ranks,  through  the  streets,  with  wliips  in  their 
hands,  lashing  their  naked  shoulders  with  as- 
tonishing severity,  thinking  to  merit  divine  mercy 
by  their  voluntary  mortification  and  penance. 
Their  leader,  in  the  15th  century,  was  Conrad 
Schmidt,  who,  with  several  others,  were  brought 
to  the  stake  by  the  German  Inquisitors  about  the  j 
year  1414. 
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going  through  the  leaves.  In  the  Codfishing, 
the  name  jtake  is  given  to  a sort  of  scaffold  or 
qJ  at  form  mado  of  hurdles,  and  supported  by  stan- 
chions, which  are  used  for  drying  liali  in  New- 
foundland ; — r.  a.  to  form  into  (hikes,  or  bodies 
loosely  connected ; — p.  n.  to  break  or  separate  in 
layers ; to  peel  or  scale  off. 


Flagellate,  flaj'el-latc,  v.  a.  To  whip;  to 
scourge. 

Flagellation,  flaj-el-la'shnn,  8.  {fagtllo,  I flog, 
Lit.)  A beating  or  whipping;  a flogging;  the 
disci pliae  of  the  scourge. 

Flageolet,  Hnj'o-lct,  a.  (French.)  A little  flute, 
made  of  box  or  otfior  hard  wood,  sometimes  of 
ivory,  and  having  six  holes  besides  that  at  the 
i bottom,  the  mouthpiece,  and  the  one  behind  the 
1 neck. 

Flagginess,  flag'ge-nca,  i.  Laxity;  limleracss; 

i wnnt  of  tension. 

I Flaooy,  flag'ge,  a.  Weak;  flexible;  not  stiff; 

| weak  in  taste ; insipid ; abounding  in  flags. 

! Flagill.e,  fla-jil'le,  a.  ( Jltgillum , a twig,  shoot,  or 
I whip,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  a term  applied  to  run- 
ners without  leaves. 

j Flagill-eform,  fla-jil'e-fawnn,  a.  Whip-shaped; 
occurring  in  tho  form  of  runners,  creeping  along 
the  ground. 

Flagillakia,  fl.vjil-la're-a,  r.  (JtoyiUum,  a whip, 
or  thong,  Lat.  in  reference  to  the  length  and  slen- 
derness of  its  shoots.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Commelynacea*. 

1 Flagitious,  fla-jish ' us,  a.  ( 'Jlagitim >,  a crime, 
Lat.)  Deeply  criminal ; grossly  wicked ; villa- 
nous  ; atrocious ; scandalous ; guilty  of  enormous 
crimes;  corrupt;  wicked. 

I Flagitiously,  fla-jish'us-le,  ad.  With  extreme 
• wickedness. 

Flagitiousness,  fla-jish' us -nes,  «.  Extreme 
■ i wickedness. 

Flagon,  flag'un,  a.  (jloxe,  Six.)  A vessel  with  a 
narrow  mouth,  used  for  bolding  and  conveying 
liquors. 

j Flaguance,  fla'grnns,  a.  ( from  finffro,  to  bum, 
Lat.)  Notoriousuess;  glaring  offence. 

FlagraNCY,  fla'gran-sc,  a.  Burning;  great  heat; 
j ! inflammation ; — (obsolete  in  tho  foregoing  souses;) 

Lustc.iuficth  a/ugraucy  in  the  eyes.— Bacon. 
j excess ; enormity. 

Flagrant,  fla'grant,  a.  (faffrans,  Lat)  Bnming ; 
ardent;  eager;  glowing;  flushed;  inflamed; 
red; — (unusual  in  the  foregoing  significations;) 

; . Their  common  loves,  a lewd  abandon’d  pa'-k, 

Tho  beadle’s  lash  still  Jlujrai.t  un  their  bad  - — 

iVior. 

flaming  in  notice;  glaring;  notorious;  enormous. 

ii  Flaorantlt,  fla'graut-le,  ad.  Ardently;  no- 

I toriously. 

: Flag  rate,  fla'grate,  p.  w.  To  bum. — Obsolete. 

1'lag it ati on,  fk-gra'shun,*.  Aborning. — Seldom 

used. 

Flagstone,  flagstone,  t.  A variety  of  sandstono 
of  a laminated  structure,  med  as  pavement,  &c. 
j Flail,  flale,  i.  (JUgd , Genn.)  An  instrument  for 
I , thrashing  com.  It  consists  of  the  hand-staff,  or 

i '■  piece  held  in  the  thrasher’s  hand,  the  swiple,  or 

that  part  which  strikes  tho  sheaves,  tho  caplins, 

J or  strong  double  leathers  made  fast  to  the  tops  of 
! tho  hand-staff  and  swiplo,  and  the  leather  thong 
i ; that  tics  the  caplins  together, 
j Flake,  flake,  a.  (jlnce,  Sax.)  A small  collection 
jj  of  snow,  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds  or  from  the 
air ; a layer  or  stratum  ; a collection  or  little  par- 
ticle of  fire,  or  of  combustible  matter  on  fire, 
separated  and  flying  off ; any  scaly  matter  in  lay- 
ers ; any  mass  cleaving  off  in  scales ; a sort  of 
carnation  of  two  colours  only,  baring  large  stripes 


Flake-white,  flake  hwite,  a.  In  Painting,  lead 
corroded  by  tho  pressing  of  grapes,  or  ceruse  pre-  | 
pared  by  tho  acid  of  grapes.  It  is  of  Italian 
manufacture,  and  for  the  purity  of  its  whilo  far  ; 
surpasses  tho  white- lead  of  this  country. 

Flaky,  flake,  a.  Loosely  hanging  together;  lying 
in  layers  or  strata;  broken  into  lamina?. 

Flam,  flam,  a.  (jUiit,  IceL)  A freak  or  whim ; a : 
falsehood;  a lie;  an  illusory  pretext;  deception;  ! 
delusion.  In  the  Military  art,  a signal  given  w ith  ' 
the  drum,  formerly  used  instead  of  tho  word  of 
command ; — v.  a.  to  deceivo  with  falsehood ; to 
delude. 

Flambeau,  flnm'bo,  a.  (French.)  A kind  of  torch, 
made  of  several  thick  wicks,  overspread  with  wax 
or  pitch,  for  burning  at  night  in  the  streets,  and 
at  funeral  processions,  illuminations,  &c. 

Flamboyant,  flung  bo-e-ang',*.  (French,  blazing.) 

A term  used  by  French  antiquaries  to  denote  that 
style  of  architecture  which  was  contemporary  with 
tho  Peq*endicular  of  England.  It  is  so  named 
from  the  flame- like  waving*  of  its  tracery. 

Flame,  flame,  a.  ( Jlamme \ Fr.  jlammn,  I/it.)  Light  i 
emitted  from  fire ; vapour  in  combustion ; blaze  : 

1 That  jlumc  is  merely  a thin  film  of  white  hot  va- 
pour, ami  that  this  combustion  isentirely  superficial, 
whilo  inflammable  matter  Is  contained  within  which 
cannot  burn  for  want  of  oxygen,  is  proved  by  in- 
serting one  end  of  a small  hollow  glass  tube  into 
the  dark  central  portion  of  the  flame  of  a largo 
candle,  or  of  a gas  light ; the  interior  onbumt  gas 
or  vapour  will  escape  through  it,  and  may  be 
lighted  at  tho  other  end  of  tho  tube.’ — Pen.  C’yc. 
Fire;  ardour  of  temper  or  imagination;  brightness 
of  fancy;  vigour k of  thought;  ardour  of  inclina- 
tion; heat  of  passion;  violent  contention  ; the  pas- 
sion of  love  ; rage ; violence ; — c.  a.  to  inflame ; 
to  excite; — e.  n.  to  shine  as  fire;  to  burn  with 
emission  of  light ; to  shino  like  a flame ; to  break  ' 
out  in  violence  of  passion.  In  Heraldry, '/fame  is 
a bearing  supposed  to  denote  the  fervency  of  zesL 

Flame-colouk,  flame'kul-ur,  «.  Bright  or  bril- 
liant colour,  as  that  of  a flame. 

Flame-coloured,  flamo'kul-urd,  a.  Of  the  colour 
of  flame;  of  a bright  yellow  colour. 

Flame-eyed,  fhune'ide,  a.  Haring  eyes  like  a 
flame. — Beautifully  applied  in  the  following  lines; 

Nor  sea,  nor  shade,  nor  shield,  nor  reck,  nor  cave,  , 
Nor  silent  deserts,  nor  the  sullen  grave, 

Wher vjUtme  ty'd  fury  means  to  smile,  can  snve. — 
IfiiarUa. 

Flamf.less,  flame'lcs,  a.  Destitute  of  flame ; with- 
out incense. 

Flame- lily. — See  Pyrelirion. 

Flamkn,  fls'men,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Anti- 
quity, the  name  given  to  tho  priest  devoted  to 
the  service  of  any  particular  deity,  and  who  re- 
ceived a distinguishing  epithet  from  the  deity  to 
whom  ho  ministered.  Tho  most  distinguished 
were  those  attached  to  Diiovis,  Mars,  and  Quiri- 
nus;  namely,  the  Flamen  Dialis,  Flamcn  Mar- 
tiulis,  and  Flamon  Quirinalia.  They  are  said  to  j 
have  been  established  by  Numa. 
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FLAMING— FLANK. 


FLANKARDS—  FLARE. 


Flamixo,  fla'ming,  a.  Bright;  red;  violent;  ve- 
hement ; — t.  a bursting  out  in  a flame. 

Flamixgly,  fla'ming- 1*,  ad.  Most  brightly;  with 
great  show  or  vehemence. 

Flamingo,  fla-min'go,  s.  ( flammant , Fr.  from 
flammn , flame,  Lat.  in  reference  to  its  bright  red 
oolour.)  The  Common  name  of  birds  of  the  genus 
Phoenicopterus,  remarkable  for  tbo  extreme  length 
of  the  legs  and  neck,  and  the  beautiful  red  colour 
of  one  of  the  species.  They  are  natives  of  the 
African  coasts  and  of  America:  Family,  Anatida*. 

Flamixical,  fla-miu'e-kul,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
| Roman  flamcn. 

I Flammability,  flara-ma-bil'e-te,  ».  The  quality 
| of  admitting  to  be  set  on  fire ; inflammability. 

Flammable,  flam'ma-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
enkindled  into  a flame. 

Flammation,  flam-ma'shun,  s.  The  act  of  setting 
> on  flame. 

Note.— The  three  last  words  are  now  superseded  Inr  tho 
1 compounds,  Inflammability,  Inflammable,  luflanu 
umtion. 

Flammbods,  flam'me-us,  a.  Consisting  of  flame; 
like  flame. 

! Flam  ail  FRUOU8,  flam-mif'e-rus,  a.  ( flamma,  a 
) flame,  and  fero , I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  flame. 

I Flammivomol’8,  flam-miv'o-mus,  a.  (flamma,  and 
[ vomo,  1 vomit,  Lat.)  Vomiting  flames  as  a vol- 
I cano. 

Jj  Flamm ula,  flarr/tnn-la,  a.  (Latin.)  A kind  of 
I flag,  terminating  in  a point,  which,  in  the  eastern 
Roman  empire,  served  to  distinguish  the  soldiers 
! of  the  diifercnt  companies.  It  was  worn  on  tho 

I helmet  or  on  the  tip  of  the  pike. 

Flamy,  fla'me,  a.  Inflamed;  burning;  blazing; 

I I having  the  nature  of  flame;  having  the  colour  of 
1 1 flame. 

' Flancii,  flansh,  $.  In  Heraldry,  one  of  the  hon- 
ourable ordinaries  formed  by  an  arched  line,  which 
[i  begins  at  the  corners  of  the  chiefs,  and  ends  in 
>'  the  base  of  the  escutcheon. 

1 Flanconade,  flang-ko-nnd',  *.  (French.)  In 
j;  Fencing,  a thrust  in  the  flank  or  side. 

: Flang,  Hang.  Old  past  tense  of  the  verb  To  fling. 
i Flange,  flanj,  a.  (perhaps  from  /range,  a fringe, 
Fr.)  A raised  or  projecting  edge  or  rib  on  the 
rim  of  a wheel : used  in  machinery,  to  keep  tho 
!j  band  from  slipping  off;  used  also  ou  the  wheels 

ij  of  railway  carriages,  to  keep  them  from  running 

off  the  rails;  a projecting  piece  of  plate  or  table, 

’1  forming  on  iron  girder  or  framework.  In  iron- 
j , castings,  flanges  are  usually  made  with  holes  drilled 

through  them  for  the  passage  of  bars  or  bolts,  by 
1 which  one  flange  is  fastened  to  another. 

: Flask,  flank,  a.  (flinc,  Fr.)  The  fleshy  or  mus- 
] cular  part  of  the  side  of  an  animal,  between  the 
ribs  and  the  bip.  In  Military  tactics,  the  side  of 
an  army  or  battalion  from  the  point  to  the  rear, 
of  which  there  are  different  kinds;  as  the  inward 
flank,  in  manoeuvring,  the  first  file  or  the  left  of 
a division,  subdivision,  or  section ; outward JUink , 
the  extreme  file  on  the  right  or  left  of  a division ; 
lending  fl-ank,  tho  first  battalion,  division,  &c., 
which  conducts  the  attack ; fiink  files,  the  first 
! two  men  on  the  right,  and  the  last  two  on  the 
j left;  flank  company,  a certain  number  of  men 
1 drawn  up  on  the  right  or  left  of  a battalion ; 

1 flank  en  polencc , any  part  of  the  right  or  lift 
| wing,  formed  at  a right  angle  with  the  line.  In  i 

1 Fortification,  any  part  of  a work  which  defends  1 


another  along  the  outside  of  its  parapet,  such 
as  the  J huh  of  the  bastion,  that  part  which  • 
joins  the  face  to  the  curtain ; oblique  or  second  ■ 
jlonk , that  part  of  the  curtain  from  which  the  face 
of  the  opposite  bastion  may  be  discovered ; retired,  1 
low,  or  covered  flunk,  the  platform  of  the  casement,  ! 
which  lies  Lid  ir:  tho  bastion ; flank  prolonged,  , 
the  extending  of  the  flank  from  the  angle  of  tho  , 
epnulement  to  the  exterior  side ; flank  flehant,  j 
the  flank  from  which  the  cannon,  playing,  fires 
directly  on  the  opposite  bastion ; flank  razant,  ■ 
tbo  point  from  which  the  line  of  defence  com- 
mences ; flanks  of  a frontier,  the  different  points 
of  a large  extent  of  territory.  In  Architecture,  t 
that  part  of  a return  body  which  joins  the  front : 
in  town  bouses,  tho  party  walls  are  the  flaok 
walls; — v.  a.  ( flanguer , Fr.)  in  Fortification, 
to  erect  a battery  which  inny  play  on  the  works  ! 
of  the  enemy,  on  both  right  and  left,  without  i 
being  exposed  to  bis  fire ; iu  Military  tactics,  < 
to  attack  the  side  or  flank  of  an  army  or  body  1 
of  troops ; to  post  so  as  to  overlook  or  command 
on  the  side;  to  secure  or  guard  on  the  side;  to 
torn  tho  flank;  to  pass  round  the  side;  to  out- 
flank, to  outstretch  the  enemy’s  forces  so  as  to 
get  upon  his  flanks ; — v.  n.  to  border ; to  touch ; i 
to  be  posted  on  the  side. 

Flankakds,  flang'ki/rds,  s.  Among  Sportsmen,  ! 

the  knobs  or  nuts  in  the  flanks  of  a deer. 

Flanker,  flank'ur,  a.  A fortification  projecting  so  ! 
as  to  command  the  side  of  an  assailing  body; — 1 
v.  a . to  defend  by  lateral  fortifications ; to  attack  i 
sideways.  Flankers , in  Military  tactics,  are  the  if 
most  active  men  and  horses  in  cavalry  manoeuvres 
employed  to  secure  a line  of  march. 

Flanks,  flangks,  a.  In  Farriery,  a wrench  or  other  I 
harm  down  to  the  back  of  a horse. 

Flannel,  flan'nel,  a.  ( flanelle,  Fr.)  A kind  of  > 
light,  loose,  woollen  cloth,  used  in  articles  of  cloth-  j 
ing  as  a good  preservative  from  cold. 

Flan  ne  led,  flan'neld,  a.  Covered  with,  or  wrap- 
ped in  flannel 

Flap,  flap,  s.  ( lappen,  and  klappe,  Germ.)  Any-  t 
thing  that  hangs  broad  and  loose,  fastened  only  i 
by  one  side;  the  motion  of  anything  broad  and 
loose,  or  a stroke  with  it ; the  flips,  a disease  in 
tho  lips  of  horses ; — v.  a.  to  beat  with  a flap ; to 
move  something  broad,  as  to  flap  tho  wings ; to  * 
let  full,  as  the  brim  of  n hat ; — r.  n.  to  ply  the  j 
wings  with  noise;  to  fall,  as  the  brim  of  a hat, 
or  other  broad  thing. 

Flapdragon,  flap'drag-un,  #.  A play  in  which 
they  catch  raisins  out  of  burning  brandy,  and,  ex-  ' 
tinguisbing  thorn  by  dosing  the  mouth,  cut  them ; 
the  thing  eaten ; 

lie  plays  at  quoits  well,  and  cats  conger  and  fennel, 
and  drinks  candle-ends  for  rfo;  •Ira-jota,  aud  rides  tin.  , 
wild  mure  with  the  boys.— Shals. 

— o.  a.  to  swallow  or  devour. 

Flapeared,  flap'eerd,  a.  Having  broad  loose  ears.  J 
Flapjack,  flap  jak,  s.  An  apple  pull:  anciently  1 
a pancake. 

We'll  have  flesh  for  holidays,  fish  for  fasting-days, 
and  moreover  puddiugs  and  jhtyjacks;  and  thou  aliult 
be  welcome. — Skaks. 

Flafmoetited,  flap'movrthd,  a.  Having  loo  to 
hanging  lips. 

Flapper,  flap'pur,  *.  One  who  flaps  another.  i 
Flare,  flare,  v.  n.  To  waver ; to  flutter ; to  bnrn  ! 
with  on  unsteady  light ; to  flutter  with  splendid  . 
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FLASH— FLAT. 


FLAT-BOTTOMED— FLATTERER. 


J show  ; to  be  I'kjso  and  waving  as  a showy  thine ; 

j|  to  glitter  with  transient  lustre;  to  glitter  offen- 

sively ; to  be  exposed  to  too  much  light ; to  open 
j I or  spread  outward.  In  Nautical  language,  to  in- 
I cline  or  hang  over.  Seamen  say  that  the  work 
’ fare*  over  when  a ship  is  boused  in  near  the 
water,  so  that  work  hangs  over  a little  too  much, 
and  is  let  out  broader  aloft  than  is  warranted  by 
. the  due  projtortion. 

Flash,  flash,  t.  (lasair,  lasrach,  a flame,  Irish.)  A 
j sudden  burst  of  light ; a flood  of  light  instantane- 
ously appearing  and  disappearing ; an  instanta- 
neous blaze ; a sudden  burst  of  wit  or  merriment ; 
a short  transient  state ; 

; The  Persian*  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a JUith. — 
j f Bacon. 

a body  of  water  driven  by  violence ; a little  pool ; 
— (local  in  the  last  two  senses;) — a preparation 
used  for  colouring  brandy  and  rum,  and  giving 
them  a fictitious  strength.  It  is  composed  of  an 
extract  of  cayenne  pepper,  or  capsicum,  and  burnt 
• sugar ; — r.  ».  to  break  forth,  as  a sudden  flood  of 

light ; to  burst  or  open  instantly  on  the  sight,  as 
i splendour.  It  differs  from  glitter,  glisten,  and 
gleam , in  denoting  a flood  or  wide  extent  of  light, 
as  a diamond  may  glitter  or  glisten,  but  it  does 
not  fash ; to  burst  out  into  any  kind  of  violence ; 
to  break  out  into  wit,  merriment,  or  bright  thonght; 
— r.  a.  to  strike  up  large  bodies  of  water  from 
the  surface ;— (unusual  in  the  last  sense ;) 

With  hi*  raxing  arm*  he  rudely  flash'd 
The  wave*  about.— Spenser. 

to  strike  or  to  throw  liko  a burst  of  light. 

Flasue,  flashe,  s.  A sluice  made  on  navigable 
rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  water  over 
shoals,  &c.  while  vessels  are  passing. 

Flasher,  flash'ur,  a.  A person  of  unsonnd  pre- 
tensions to  wit;  a showy,  superficial  talker;  a 
rower. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

| Flashilt,  flash'e-le,  ad.  With  empty  show;  with 
a sudden  glare;  withont  solidity  of  wit  or  thought, 
i Flashings,  flash'ings,  s. pL  (Jlaque,  a splash,  Fr.  ?) 

In  Architecture,  pieces  of  lead  or  other  metal  let 
; 1 into  the  joints  of  a wall,  so  as  to  lap  over  the 
gutters  or  other  conduit  places,  to  prevent  the 
splashing  of  rain  from  figuring  the  interior  works. 

Flashy,  flash's,  a.  Showy  but  empty;  dazzling 
for  a moment,  but  not  solid ; gay  in  dress ; in- 
sipid ; vapid ; withont  taste  or  spirit. 

Flask,  flask,  *.  (Jlasche,  Germ.)  A bottle;  a vessel 
for  powder ; a bed  in  a gun  carriage. 

Flasket,  flask'it,  a.  A vessel  in  which  viands  are 
served  up ; a long  shallow  basket. 

I Flasquks,  flasks,  i.  In  Gunnery,  the  two  cheeks 
of  the  carriage  of  a great  gun. 

Flat,  flat,  a.  ( plot.  Dot. Jlad,  Dan.)  Horizontally 
level  without  inclination;  smooth  without  pro- 
| tuberanccs;  not  elevated  or  erect;  fallen;  level 
with  the  ground;  prostrate;  lying  the  whole 
length  on  the  ground.  In  Painting,  wanting  re- 
lief or  prominence  of  the  figures ; tasteless ; in- 
sipid; dead;  doll;  unanimated;  frigid;  without 
point  or  spirit,  applied  to  discourses  and  composi- 
tions; depressed;  spiritless;  dejected;  unplcas- 
ing ; not  affording  gratification ; peremptory  ; 
absolute;  positive;  downright; 

Thu*  repulsed  our  final  hope 
Tojtal  despair.— Milton. 

not  sharp  or  shrill ; not  acute ; low,  as  the  prices 
of  goods,  or  dull,  as  sales ; — s.  a level  or  extended 
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plain ; a level  ground  lying  at  a small  depth  under 
the  surface  of  water;  a shoal;  a shallow;  a 
strand ; a sand  bank  under  water ; the  broad  side 
of  a blade ; depression  of  thought  or  language ; a 
surface  without  relief  or  prominences;  a broad 
flat-bottomed  boat,  constructed  for  conveying  pas- 
sengers or  troops,  horses,  carriages,  and  baggage. 
In  Architecture,  that  part  of  the  covering  of  a 
house  which  is  laid  horizontally,  and  is  covered 
with  lead  or  other  materiaL  In  Music,  a cha- 
racter which  used  to  be  represented  by  a small  &, 
but  time  has  altered  it,  and  it  is  now  in  the  form 
of  — \} . It  depresses  the  note  before  it  s semi- 
chromstic  tone.  Flat-jiflh,  an  interval  of  a fifth 
depressed  by  a flat:  it  was  called  a semi-apente  by 
the  ancients ; — v.  a.  (fatir,  Fr.)  to  level ; to  de- 
press; to  lay  smooth  or  even;  to  make  broad  and 
smooth;  to  flatten;  to  make  vapid  or  tasteless;  to 
make  dull  or  unanimated ; — v.  n.  to  grow  flat;  to 
fall  to  an  even  snrface ; to  become  insipid  or  dulL 

Flat-bottomed,  flat'bot-tumd,  a.  Having  a flat 
bottom  as  a boat,  or  a moat  in  fortification. 

Flat-fish. — See  Pleuronectid®. 

Flatidjs,  fla'te-de,  s.  (fata,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A family  of  Hemipterous  insects,  belonging  to  the 
Cicada.*,  or  Singing  insects,  distinguished  by  the 
wings  being  covered  with  a white  powder. 

Flat-iron,  flat'i-um,  s.  An  iron  instrument  used 
in  smoothing  clothes. 

Flattvk,  fla'tiv,  a.  ( fatus , wind,  Lai.)  Producing 
wind;  flatulent. — Obsolete. 

Flatlong,  flatlong,  ad.  With  the  flat  side  down- 
wards; not  edgewise. 

Flatly,  flatHe,  ad.  Horizontally ; withont  inclina- 
tion ; evenly ; without  elevations  and  depressions ; 
without  spirit;  dully;  frigidly;  peremptorily;  po- 
sitively ; downright. 

Flatness,  flnt'nea,  a.  Evenness ; level  extension ; 
want  of  relief  or  prominence ; deadness ; vapid- 
nesa  ; insipidity ; dejection  of  spirits  or  fortune ; 
low  state ; depression ; want  of  life ; dullness ; 
want  of  point ; frigidity ; gravity  of  sonnd,  as 
opposed  to  sharpness,  acuteness,  or  shrillness. 

Flat- roofed,  flat'rooft,  a.  Having  a roof  with 
little  inclination,  or  gently  sloped. 

Flatten,  flat'tn,  v.  a.  (fadr,  Fr.)  To  make  even 
or  level,  withont  prominence  or  elevation ; to  herd 
down  to  the  ground ; to  lay  flat ; to  make  vapid 
or  insipid ; to  render  stale;  to  depress  ; to  dgect, 
as  the  spirits ; to  dispirit.  In  Music,  to  reduce, 
as  sound ; to  render  less  acute  or  sharp ; — r.  n.  to 
grow  or  become  even  on  the  snrface ; to  become 
dead,  stale,  vapid,  or  tasteless ; to  become  dull  or 
spiritless. 

Flatter,  flat'tur,  i.  The  person  or  thing  by  which 
Anything  is  flattened ; — v.  a.  (French,)  to  soothe 
by  praise ; to  gratify  self-love  by  praise  or  obse- 
quiousness; to  please  a person  by  applanse  or 
favourable  notice;  to  please;  to  gratify;  to  please 

Flatter’d  crime*  of  a licentious  age 
Provoke  our  censure.—  Young. 
to  encourage  by  favourable  notice,  representations, 
or  indications;  to  raise  false  hopes  by  representa- 
tions not  well-founded ; to  wheedle ; to  coax ; to 
attempt  to  win. 

Flatterer,  flat'tur-ur,  s.  One  who  flatters;  a 
fawner;  a wheedler;  one  who  praises  another 
with  a view  to  pleaso  him,  to  gain  his  favour,  os 
to  accomplish  some  purpose. 
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FLAWLESS— FLEAM. 


FLATTERING — FLAW. 


Flattering,  flat  tur-ing,  a.  Pleasing  to  pride  or 
vanity;  gratifying  to  self- lore;  pleasing;  favour- 
j able;  encouraging  hope;  practising  adulation; 
uttering  false  praise. 

! Flatteringly,  flat'tor-ing-le,  ad.  In  a flattcr- 
j ing  manner ; in  a manner  to  favour ; with  par* 
tiality. 

Flattery,  flat'tur-e,  s.  (flattens  Fr.)  False 
praise ; artful  obsequiousness ; adulation  ; com- 
mendation bestowed  to  accomplish  some  purpose; 
wheedling. 

Flatting,  flat'ting,  t.  In  House-painting,  a mode 
of  painting  in  oil,  in  which  the  surface  is  left, 
when  finished,  without  any  gloss. 

FlaTHSH,  flat'tbh,  a.  Somewhat  flat;  approach- 
ing to  flatness. 

Flatulence,  flat 'u -lens,  ) s.  (from  finhtt,  wind. 

Flatulency,  flat'u-len-se,)  Lat.)  Windiness  in 
the  stomach ; air  generated  in  a weak  stomach 
1 and  intestines  by  imperfect  digestion;  airiness; 
emptiness;  vanity. 

Flatulent,  flat'n-lent,  a.  Windy;  affected  with 
air  generated  in  the  stomach  and  intestines ; tur- 
i gid  with  air ; generating,  or  apt  to  generate,  wind 
in  the  stomach ; empty ; vain ; big  without  sub- 
stance or  reality ; puffy,  as  a flatulent  writer. 

Flatuo8ITY. — See  Flatulence. 

: Flatcous. — See  Flatulent. 

Flatus,  fla'tns,  *.  (Latin.)  A breath  ; a pnff  of 
‘ wind;  wind  generated  in  the  stomach  or  other 
• \ cavities  of  the  body. 

j;  Flatwise,  flat'wize,  a.  or  ad.  With  the  flat  side 
j i downward,  or  next  to  another  object ; not  edge- 
' 1 wise. 

Flaunt,  fhhit,  v.  w.  (derivation  uncertain.)  To 
throw  or  spread  out ; to  flutter ; to  display  osten- 
tatiously ; to  carry  a pert  or  saucy  appearance  ;— 
a.  anything  displayed  fur  show. 

Flauntinoly,  fldntlng-le,  ad.  Displaying  in  an 
ostentatious  manner. 

Flaveria,  fla-ve're-a,  t.  (flaws,  yellow,  Lat.  in 
reference  to  its  being  used  in  dyeing  that  colour 
in  Chili.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants : Sub- 
order, Tubal  iflone. 

| Fla vi,  flav'e,  a.  (flaws,  yellow,  Lat.)  Of  a yellow 
colour  used  in  composition. 

Note.— The  following  Latinised  adjectives  are  used  in 
Natural  History  In  the  definition  of  species  :—Ftavi- 
eantitiftit,  yellow-tailed  ; JlaricoUit,  yellow-necked  ; Jta~ 
j vfeornu,  having  yellow  untemue  ; JUxvigattru,  vellow- 
j belted  ; flaripaljAs,  having  yellow  palpi ; flarijm, 
yellow-footed  ; flavipcnnU.  vclfow-plumed  • flavirortris , 
veUuw-hoakrd ; flaiisq imniu,  yellow  -scaled  :flar Harris, 

1 having  the  tarsi  of  a yellow  colour  ;flaviventrii,  having 
n yellow  belly ; flav ifierua,  yellow-winged. 

Flavicomous,  fla-vik'ko-mus,  a.  Having  yellow 
I hair. 

Flavour,  fla'vur,  s.  The  quality  of  a substance 
which  affects  the  taste  or  smell;  taste;  odour; 
fragrance;  smell;  — v.  a.  to  communicate  some 
quality  to  a thing  that  may  affect  the  taste  or' 
, smell. 

; Flavoured,  fla'vurd,  a.  Having  a quality  that 
affects  the  sense  of  tasting  or  smelling. 

1 Flavourless,  fU'vur-les,  a.  Without  flavour; 

I tasteless. 

Fla vou  ROCS,  fla'vur-us,  a.  Pleasant  to  the  taste 
or  smell. 

Flavour,  fla'vns,  a.  (flaws,  Lat)  Yellow;  any- 
j thing  of  a yellow  colour. 

' Flaw,  flaw,  i.  (Welsh.)  A breach ; a crack ; a 


defect  made  by  breaking  or  splitting;  a gap  or 
Assure;  a defect;  a#  fault;  something  that  weakens 
or  invalidates;  a sudden  burst  or  breexe  of  wind; 
— (in  the  las*  sense  common  among  seamen ;) — 
a tumult ; a tempestuous  uproar; — (unusual  in 
the  last  two  significations;) 

And  deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Came  pouring  in : 1 heard  the  mighty  flaw 
When  first  it  broke. — Drftlen. 
a sudden  commotion  of  mind , — (obsolete  in  this 
sense;) 

Oh  these  Ham  and  start*. 

Impostor*  to  true  fear,  wjuld  well  become 
A woman’s  story  at  a winter's  fire. — Shaks. 

— r.  a.  to  break ; to  crack ; to  violate. — Obsolete 
in  the  last  sense. 

France  hath  ./titl'd  the  league,  anil  hath  attach’d 
Our  merchant*’  goods. — Sluiks. 

Flawless,  flawles,  a.  Without  cracks;  without 
defects. 

Flawn,  flawn,  s.  (flena.  Sax.)  A custard  ; a sort 
of  padding  or  pie. — Obsolete. 

Fill  oven  full  of flawns,  (Jinny  pass  not  for  sleep. 
To-morrow  thy  father  his  wako-day  will  keep. — 

7Vwr. 

Flawter,  flaw'tur,  r.  a.  To  scrape  or  pare  a skin. 
— Obsolete. 

Flawy,  flaw 'e,  o.  Full  of  flaws  or  cracks;  broken; 
defective ; faulty ; subject  to  sudden  gusts  of 
wind. 

Flax,  flaks,  s.  (fleax,  flex.  Sax.)  The  Linum  usi- 
tatissimum  of  botanists,  an  annual  plant,  culti- 
vated from  time  immemorial  for  its  textile  fibres, 
which  are  spun  into  thread  and  woven  into  linen 
cloth.  Flax-ireed,  the  Linaria  vulgaris  of  bota- 
nists, called  also  toadflax  and  tcildflax : Order, 
Scrophulariaceae.  New  Zealand  fax. — See  Pbor- 
mirnn. 

Flaxcomb,  flaksTcoine,  s.  An  instrument  with 
teeth,  through  which  flax  is  drawn  for  separating 
from  it  the  tow,  or  coarser  part,  and  the  shives. 

FLAXDRE88KR,  flaks'dres-sur,  s.  One  who  breaks 
and  swingles  flax  for  the  spinner. 

Flaxen,  flak'sn,  a.  Made  of  flax;  resembling 
flax ; of  the  colour  of  flax ; fair,  long,  and  flowing. 

Flaxraiser,  flaks'ray-xur,  s.  One  who  sows  and 
raises  flax. 

Flax-seed.— See  Radiola. 

Flax-worts. — See  Linacete. 

Flaxy,  fiak'se,  a.  like  flax;  being  of  a light 
colour;  fair. 

Flay,  flay,  v.  a.  (flean,  Sax.)  To  skin ; to  strip 
off  the  skin  of  an  animal ; to  take  off  the  skin  or 
surface  of  anything. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Flayer,  fla'ur,  *.  One  who  strips  off  the  skin. 

Flea,  fle,  s.  (Saxon.)  The  Pulex  of  entomologists, 
a well-known  apterous  insect. 

Flea-bane,  fle' bane,  s.  The  vulgar  name  of  the 
plant  Inula  dysentrica. 

Fleabite,  fle'bite,  > s.  The  bite  of  a flea,  or 

Fleaiuting,  fle'bi-ting,)  the  red  spot  caused  by 
the  bite ; a trifling  wound  or  pain,  like  that  of  the 
bite  of  a flea. 

Fleabitten,  fleT>it-n,  a.  Bitten  or  stung  by  a 
flea;  mean;  worthless. 

Fleak,  fleke,  t.  A lock,  thread,  or  twist. 

Fleam,  fleem,  i.  In  Surgery  and  Farriery,  an 
instrument  for  letting  blood.  A case  of  fleams , 
as  it  is  termed  by  farriers,  contains  two  booked 
instruments  called  drawers,  used  for  cleansing 
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wounds;  a penknife ; a sharp- pointed  lancet  for 
making  incisions,  and  two,  fleams,  one  sharp  and 
one  broad- pointed.  The  fleam  resembles  the 
point  of  a lancet  fixed  in  a flat  handle,  and  just 
sufficiently  long  to  open  a vein. 

Flea-wort,  fle'wurt,  a The  oommon  name  of  the 
plant  PDntago  psyllium. 

Flbchb,  flesh,  a.  (French.)  In  Fortification,  a 
simple  redan,  generally  constructed  at  the  foot  of 
a glads. 

Fleck,  flek,  > r.  a.  (feck,  a spot,  Germ.)  To 

Flecker,  flek'ur,)  spot;  to  streak  or  stripe;  to 
variegate ; to  dapple. 

Flecked,  flek'ed,  a.  Spotted  of  various  colours. 

Flection,  flek 'shun,  ».  ( flectio , Lat)  The  act  of 
bending,  or  state  of  being  bent. 

Fled.  Past  and  past  part  of  the  verb  To  flee. 

Fledge,  flej,  a.  (flugge,  Germ.)  Full-feathered ; 
able  to  fly;  qualified  to  leave  the  nest; — v.  a.  to 
furnish  with  feathers;  to  supply  with  the  feathers 
necessary  for  flight. 

Fi.F.ixiEi.iNO,  filling,  s.  A young  bird  just 
fledged. 

Flbdwitb,  fled  Vi  to,  \ s.  In  undent  Law,  a 

Flioiitwite,  flite'wite,)  discharge  from  amercia- 
ments, where  a person  having  been  a fugitive 
comes  to  the  place  of  the  king  of  his  own  accord, 
or  with  license  to  do  so. — Rasta l . ; CoictL — Ob- 
solete. 

Flee,  flee,  e.  n.  (flean,  fleon,  fleogan,  Sax.)  To 
run  from  danger ; to  attempt  to  escape ; to  have 
recourse  to  shelter;  to  depart;  to  hasten  away; 
to  aruid ; to  keep  at  a distance  from. 

Fleece,  flees,  s.  ( fleos , figs,  fleet.  Sax.)  The 
covering  of  wool  shorn  off  the  bodies  of  sheep  and 
other  animals.  Order  qf  the  golden  fleece,  an 
order  of  knighthood  instituted  by  Philip  II.,  duke 
of  Burgundy ; — v.  a.  to  shear  off  a covering  or 
growth  of  wool ; to  strip  of  money  or  property ; 
to  take  from  by  severe  exactions ; to  spread  over 
as  with  wool ; to  make  white. 

Fleeced,  flees t,  a.  Having  fierce#  of  wool. 

Fleecelkss,  flccsles,  a.  Having  no  fleece. 

Fleecer,  fle'sur,  s.  One  who  strips  or  takes  by 
severe  exactions. 

Fleecy,  fle'se,  a.  Covered  with  wool;  woolly; 
resembliog  wool  or  a fleece ; soft ; complicated. 

Fleecy-hosiery,  fle'se-ho'zhur-e,  s.  A species 
of  hosiery,  in  which  fine  fleeces  of  wool  are  inter- 
woven into  the  common  stocking  texture  for  the 
sake  of  warmth. 

Fleer,  fleer,  r.  w.  ( flyra , to  laugh  ; to  grin,  Icel.) 
To  mock;  to  gibe;  to  jest  with  insolence  and 
contempt ; to  leer ; to  grin  with  an  air  of  civility ; 
— v.  a.  to  mock;  to  flout  at;  — s.  derision  or 
mockery,  expressed  by  words  or  looks ; a grin  of 
dvility. 

Fleekkr,  fleer'nr,  t.  A mocker ; a fawner. 

Democritus,  thou  ancient  fleeter. — Beau.  & FlcL 

Fleet,  fleet,  t.  ( fleot,  Sax.)  In  Knglisb  names,  fleet 
denotes  a flood,  a creek  or  inlet,  a bay  or  cstusrv, 
or  a river,  as  in  Fleet-  street,  North  fleet,  Flut- 
prison:  the  name  fleet  was  given  to  the  prison 
from  the  float  or  fleet  of  the  ditch  on  the  side  of 
which  it  stands; — (flota,  fliet,  Sax ) fleet  gene- 
rally implies  a company  of  ships  of  war  belonging 
to  any  prince  or  state ; it  also  signifies  any  num- 
ber of  trading  vessels  employed  in  any  particular 
branch  of  commerce ; — a.  (flioter,  Icel.)  swift  of 


pace;  quick;  nimble;  active;  moving  with  velo*  : 
city ; superficially  fruitful,  or  thin ; not  pene- 
trating deep,  as  soil;  skimming  the  surface; — 1 
e.  n.  to  fly  swiftly ; to  hasten ; to  flit  as  a light 
substance ; to  be  in  a transient  state ; to  rloni ; : 
— r.  a.  to  skim  the  surface;  to  pass  over  rapidly; 
to  live  merrily,  or  pass  time  away  lightly ; — (ob- 
solete in  the  last  two  senses;) 

Many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day.  am! 

fleet  the  time  carelessly  a*  they  did  in  the  gulden  ago.— 

Shot*. 

to  skim  milk. — Local. 

Flkbtkoot,  fleet 'fwt,  a.  Swift  of  foot;  running, 
or  able  to  run  with  velocity. 

Fleeting,  fleet 'ing,  a.  Transient;  not  dnrable. 

Fleeting -Dis il,  flect'ing-dish,  s.  A skimming  ; 
bowl. — Local. 

Fleeting ly,  fleet 'ing-le,  ad.  Transiently;  in  a 
fleeting  manner. 

Fleetly,  fleet'le,  ad.  Rapidly;  nimbly;  swiftly. 

Fleetness,  fleet'nca,  s.  Swiftness;  rapidity;  ve- 
locity; celerity;  speed. 

Flem,  flem,  s.  (flyout,  or  flema,  a fugitive,  Sax.) 

An  outlaw. — Obsolete. 

Flex  a flare,  flem'a-flare,  s.  ( flyout,  an  outlaw, 
and  flean,  to  flay,  Sax.)  An  old  law  term  signi- 
fying a claim  on  the  goods  of  a felon. — Obsolete. 

Flemkn,  fle'inen,  ».  A Latin  word  signifying  swell- 
ing of  the  ankles  after  fatigue. 

Flemenefrit,  flem'e-ne-frit,  ) a.  (flyota, 

Flemenefrintde,  flem-c-ne-frin'rte,)  an  outlaw, 
and  frithian,  to  protect,  Sax.)  In  ancient  Law,  j 
i the  offence  of  receiving  or  relieving  a fugitive  or  , 
outlaw. — Obsolete. 

Fleming,  flem'ing,  s.  A native  of  Flanders. 

Flkmingia,  fle-ming'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  John 
Fleming,  M.D.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants, 
with  trifoliate  leaves  and  naked  flowers. 

Flemish,  flem'ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  Hinders.  : 
The  Flemish  tongue  or  low  Dutch  is  wlmt  is  used 
throughout  the  Netherlands.  Flemish  bricks,  in 
Building,  strong  bricks  used  in  paving;  they  mea- 
sure C.$  inches  long,  2^  broad,  and  1 i thick. 

FLENSE,  flenx,  v.  a.  To  cat  up  a whale  and  obtain 
the  blubber. 

FLEN8INO,  flen'zing,  t.  The  act  of  cutting  up  a 
whale  and  obtaining  the  blubber. 

Flesh,  flesh,  s.  (fltrc,flec,  or  Jbrsc,  Sax.)  A com- 
pound substance  forming  a large  part  of  an  animal, 
consisting  of  the  softer  solids,  as  distinguished  ,j 
from  the  bones  and  the  fluids,  as  the  muscles,  fat, 
glands,  &c.,  which  infest  the  bones,  and  are  co- 
vered with  the  skin ; animal  food,  in  distinction 
from  vegetable ; the  body  of  beasts  or  birds  used 
as  food,  distinct  from  fish ; the  body  as  distin- 
guished from  tho  soul ; animal  nature ; animals  1 
of  all  kinds;  men  in  general;  human  nature; 

The  word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.— 

Joh n l 14. 

carnality;  corporeal  appetites;  a carnal  state;  a 
state  of  unrenewed  nature ; the  corruptible  body 
of  man;  the  present  life;  the  state  of  existence  in 
this  world ; 

To  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  neadfal  for  yon.— /’Ai  L 24. 
legal  righteousness,  and  ceremonial  services;  j 

Wliat  shall  wc  then  say  that  Abraham,  our  father  as 

pertaining  to  the  flesh,  hath  found  f — Horn.  iv.  L 
near  relation — a scriptural  use. 

Let  not  our  hand  bo  upon  him ; for  he  is  our  flesh.— 
Om.  xjLxni  27. 
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In  Chemistry,  8csh,  muscular  tissue  or  fibre,  is  I 
chiefly  com  posed  of  fibrine.  mixed,  however,  in  the  ' 
ordinary  state  with  blood,  membrane,  nervous 
matter,  and  fat.  Dried  flesh,  when  analyzed, 
fives  the  same  formula  as  dried  blood,  viz. 

C4.S,  H«9,  Ne,  Olft.  In  Botany,  the  soft  pulpy 
substance  of  fmit ; also,  that  port  of  a root,  fruit, 
Ac.,  which  is  fit  to  be  eaten ; one  flesh , denotes  in- 
timate relation ; to  be  one  flesh , is  to  be  closely 
united,  as  in  marriage;  after  the  flesh , according 
to  outward  appearances;  an  arm  of  flesh,  human 
strength  or  aid.  Flesh-brush , a brush  for  nibbing 
the  surface  of  tlio  body,  in  order  to  excite  the  cu- 
taneous circulation.  Flesh-broth , broth  made  by 
healing  flesh  in  water.  Flesh- dogged,  overgrown, 
or  being  encumbered  with  too  much  flesh.  Flesh- 
colour,  carnation;  the  colour  of  flesh.  Flesh- 
coloured,  being  the  colour  of  flesh.  Flesh-hook , 
a hook  used  in  drawing  flesh  from  -a  pot.  Flesh- 
diet  , food  consisting  of  flesh.  Flesh  monger,  one 
who  deals  in  flesh ; a pimp ; 

Wa*  the  duke  a /ethmonoer,  a fool,  and  a coward,  as 

jou  then  rc|>orted  him  1—Shaks. 

— e.  a.  to  initiate,  a sportsman’s  use  of  the  word ; 
to  harden ; to  establish  in  any  practice,  as  dogs, 
by  often  feeding  on  anything;  to  glut;  to  satiate. 

The  wild  dog 

S hull  jlnh  his  tooth  on  every  innocent.— Shake, 

Flp.siikr,  flesh 'ur,  s.  One  who  slaughters  animals 
for  Food  and  deals  in  flesh ; a butcher. 

Flesiifly,  flesh 'fli,  s.  A fly  that  feeds  on  flesh, 
and  deposits  her  eggs  in  it. 

Fleshiness,  fleshVncs,  s.  Corpulence;  plump- 
ness ; grossness ; abundance  of  flesh  or  fat. 

Flebiilesb,  flesh'les,  a.  Having  no  flesh  ; emaci- 
ated; lean. 

Flesh  likess,  flesh le-nes,  1.  Carnal  passions  or 
appetites. 

Fleshlino,  flesh 'ling,  s.  One  who  is  entirely  ab- 
sorbed with  worldly  or  carnal  considerations. 

Fleshly,  flesh'le,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  flesh  ; cor- 
poreal ; carnal ; worldly  ; lascivious ; animal ; 
Dot  vegetable;  human;  not  celestial ; not  spiritual 
or  divine. 

Fleshmeat,  flesh 'meet,  a.  Animal  food;  the  flesh 
of  animals  prepared  or  used  for  food. 

Fleshmekt,  flesh'roent,  s.  Eagerness  gained  by  a 
successful  initiation. — Seldom  used. 

And  in  of  this  dread  exploit. 

Drew  on  mu  here. — tihaks, 

FLESiirOT,  flesb'pot,  f.  A vessel  ir.  which  flesh  is 
cooked  ; figuratively,  plenty  of  provisions. 

Flebiiqi'ske,  flesh'kwake,  «.  A trembling  of  the 
flesh. — Obsolete. 

Feel  such  ujttshquake  to  possets  their  power.— 


Fleshy,  flesh'e,  a.  Full  of  flesh;  plump;  muscu- 
lar; fat;  gross;  corpulent;  corporeal;  full  of 
pulp  ; pulpous  ; plump,  as  fruit. 

Fletch,  fletsb,  v.  a.  (fleche,  Fr.)  To  feather  an 
arrow. 

He  dips  his  curses  In  the  pall  of  irony,  and.  that  they 
may  stnke  the  deciier^/WcAea  them  with  a protane  clas- 
sical parody.—  Wari<vrtcn. 

Fletcher,  fletsh'ur,  s.  An  arrowmaker;  a manu- 
facturer of  bows  and  arrows. 

Flktieeroes,  fle-tiffurus,  a.  (fletus,  a tear,  and 
fero,  I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  tears. 

Flktz,  ) fletz,  a.  ( flotz , Germ.)  An  epithet  given  to 
Fultz,  j rocks,  the  strata  of  which  are  horizontal, 


or  nearly  so,  and  therefore  regarded  as  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  The  term  is  now  properly 
disused,  as  horizontality,  or  high  inclination  of 
strata,  in  not  always  a test  of  the  comparative  ages 
of  mineral  deposits. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS,  flcur-dny-lc',  ) s.  In  Botany, 

Flower-de-LCCR,  fluwr-dc-luse,)  the  common 
Iris.  In  Heraldry,  a bearing  in  the  arms  of 
France,  consisting  of  three  fleurs-de-lis,  or  (gold), 
in  a field  azure,  (blue),  or  a general  hearing,  which 
signifies  service  in  France.  It  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  sixth  son  of  a family. 

Fleury,  fleu're,  ) s.  In  Heraldry,  a term 

Fleurette,  fku-ret',1  for  a cross,  similar  to  the 
cross  flory,  the  arms  of  which  terminate  with  fleurs- 
de-lis. 

Flew,  flu.  Past  of  the  verb  To  fly ; — t.  the  large 
chaps  of  a deep-mouthed  hound. 

Flew r.D,  flude,  a.  Chapped;  mouthed. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Sj>artnn  kind, 

80  Jte tr'd,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  n.uniihg  dew. — 
Fhakt. 

Flex,  fleks,  r.  a.  ( fl<cto,flexus , Lat)  To  bend,  as 
a muaclajferea  the  arm. 

Flexakimous,  fleks- an 'e-mns,  a.  Having  power 
to  change  the  disposition  of  the  mind. — Obsolete. 

That/.wmmouj  and  golden -tongued  orator.— IJcnctlL 

Flexibility,  fleks- c-bil'e-te,  s.  Tho  quality  of 
admitting  to  be  bent;  pliancy;  flexibleness; 
easiness  to  bo  persuaded;  ductility  of  mind ; the 
quality  of  yielding  to  argument,  persuasion,  or  cir- 
cumstances. 

Flexible,  fleka'e-bl,  a.  ( flexibilis , I.at.)  That 
may  be  bent ; capable  of  being  turned  or  forced 
from  a straight  line  or  form  without  breaking; 
pliant;  yielding  to  pressure;  not  stiff;  capable  of 
yielding  to  entreaties,  arguments,  or  other  moral 
force;  ductile;  manageable;  not  rigid  or  inexo- 
rable ; that  may  be  accommodated  to  various  forms 
and  purposes.  Flexible  sulphurct  of  silver , or 
Ferro  sulphurct  of  iron,  a rare  mineral  of  a dark 
colour,  occurring  both  massive  and  in  tubular  crys- 
tals in  Hungary,  and  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  It 
consists  of  silver,  sulphur,  and  a little  iron. 

Not*.— The  following  Latinized  adjectives  designate 
species  in  Natural  History  •.—Fltxilu,  flexible  ; Jtrxiesu- 
lu,  having  a flexible  stern ; haring  flexible 

leaves  ; Jtexipes,  having  flexible  peduncles. 

Flex  idleness,  flcks'e-bl-nes,  s.  Possibility  to  be 
bent  or  turned  from  a straight  line  or  form  with- 
out breaking ; easiness  to  be  bent ; pliancy ; flexi- 
bleness; facility  of  mind;  obsequiousness;  duc- 
tility; manageublencss;  tractableness. 

Flexibly,  fleks'e-blc,  ad.  In  a pliant,  yielding 
manner. 

Flex  I COSTA TE,  flcks-e-kos'tate,  «.  (flex at,  bent, 
and  costa,  a rib,  Lat.)  Having  the  ribs  bent. 

FLEXILE,  tleks'il,  a.  (flcxiHs,  Lat.)  Pliant;  easily 
bent ; obaequious ; yielding  to  any  power  or  im- 

I pulse. 

Flexion,  flek'ahun,  s.  ( flexio , Lat.)  The  act  of 
bending ; a part  bent;  a fold ; a turn  towards  any 
part  or  quarter.  In  Physiology,  the  action  of  the 
flexor  muscles ; the  condition  of  a limb  or  organ 
bent  by  the  flexor  muscles. 

Flexor,  flcks'ur,  s.  In  Anatomy,  a name  applied 
to  certain  muscles  which  serve  to  bend  the  parts 

j to  which  they  are  attached,  in  opposition  to  the 
extensors,  which  serve  to  stretch  them. 

' Flexuocs,  fleks’u-us,  a.  Winding;  tortuous; 
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bending  in  m»nv  directions ; with  angles;  gently 
winding;  not  sternly. 

Flkxuka.  tleks-u  ra.  s.  (flectn,  I Iwnd,  Lat)  In 
Com  punitive  Anatomy,  the  joint  between  the  anti- 
bnichium  ami  carpus^  usually  called  the  fore-knee 
of  the  horse,  anu’ogmis  to  the  wrist  in  man. 

FLEXURE,  flek'slum*,  l.  ( Jfi  jrtim , Lat.)  The  form 
or  direction  in  which  anything  is  bent ; the  act  of 
bending;  the  part  bent;  a joint ; obsequiona  or 
servile  cringe. — Seldom  used  iu  the  last  sense. 

Tliink"«t  thoU  the  fii-ry  fever  will  go  out 

With  title*  blown  from  a<lulHtlon  ! 

Will  it  give  place  to jUxurc  and  low  bend*  t — 

that* 

Contrary  flexure,  a point  of  contrary  flexure  in 
a curve,  is  that  in  which  the  bmnch  of  the  curve 
ceases  tq  present  convexity  to  a straight  line  without 
it,  and  begins  to  present  concavity,  or  vice  versa; 
but  when  a straight  line  passes  through  a point  of 
contrary  flexure,  the  curve  presents  either  convexity 
on  both  sides,  or  concavity  on  both  sides.  The 
algebraical  test  of  a point  of  contrary  flexure,  is  a 
change  of  sign  in  the  second  differential  co-cffident 
of  either  of  the  two,  ubacUsa  or  ordinutea,  with 
respect  to  the  other.  Flexure  of  curves  denotes 
that  a curve  is  either  concave  or  convex,  with  re- 
spect to  a given  straight  line. 

Flicker,  flik'ur,  e.  «.  (Jticcerian,  Sax.)  To  flut- 
ter; to  flop  the  wings  without  flying;  to  move 
with  uncertain  and  hasty  motion ; to  fluctuate. 

Flickering,  flik'ur-ing,  a.  With  amorous  motions 
of  the  eye ; 

The  fuu-  Luvinia  looks  a little flickering  after  Tnmo*.— 

Ihrgden. 

— a.  a fluttering;  short  irregular  movements. 

Flick  erikoly,  tlik’ur-ing-le,  ad.  In  a fluttering 
manner. 

Flicker- mousy,  flik'nr-mnws.  $.  The  bnt:  also 
written  Flindcr-mouse. — See  Flitter- mouse. 

Cotne.  I will  see  the  flicker. mentx. — lien  Jonann. 

Flier,  fli'ur,  a.  One  that  flies  or  flees  ; a runaway ; 
a fugitive  ; a part  of  a machine  which,  by  moving 
rapidly,  equalizes  and  regulates  the  motion  of  the 
whole. 

Flight,  flite,  s.  ( fltht,  Sax.)  The  act  of  flying  or 
running  from  danger ; the  act  of  flying  or  passing 
through  the  air  by  the  help  of  wings ; volition ; 
the  mamier  of  flying ; removal  front  place  to  place 
by  meanB  of  wings ; a flock  of  birds  flying  toge- 
ther; a number  of  things  passing  through  the  air 
together,  a*  n flight  of  arrows;  a periodical  flying 
of  birds  in  flocks,  as  the  spring  fig  fit  or  autumnal 
flight  of  docks  or  pigeons ; the  birds  produced  in 
the  same  season  ; the  space  passed  by  flying ; host 
or  elevation  of  imagination  ; sally  of  the  soul ; 
excursion ; wandering ; extravagant  sally,  as  a 
fight  of  folly ; the  power  of  flying ; a particular 
kind  of  arrow ; 

Here  be  of  all  sorts —flights,  rovers,  and  butshnft*^ 
Inn  Johsoii. 

an  ancient  sport  of  shooting  with  arrows. 

He  set  up  hi*  bill*  here  in  Me**  in  a,  and  challenged 

Cupid  at  the  flight. — M Uih* 

In  certain  lead  work*,  a substance  that  flies  off  in 
smoke.  Flight  of  stairs,  the  serios  of  stairs  from 
the  floor,  or  from  oue  platform  to  another. 

Flighted,  fli'ted,  o.  Taking  flight;  flying. — Ob- 
solete. 

The  drowsy  -flighted  steeds, 

That  draw  the  litter  of  close-cut  min'd  slerr  — 

JHUtm. 


Kliohtiness,  fli'te-nea,  s.  The  state  of  being 
flighty ; wildness ; irregularity  of  conduct. 

Flight-shot,  flite 'shot,  s.  The  distance  which  an 
arrow  flies. 

Flighty,  Arte, a.  Fleeting;  swift;  wild:  indulg- 
ing the  sallies  of  imagination ; disordered  in  mind  ; 
irregular;  capricious. 

Flimflam,  flim'flam,  a.  (flim , Icel.)  A freak;  a 
trick. 

Flimsily,  flim'ze-le,  ad.  In  a flimsy  manner. 

Flimkikekb,  flitn'ze-nee,  a.  State  or  quality  of 
being  flimsy;  thin;  weak  texture;  weakness; 
want  of  solidity. 

Flimsy,  flim'xe,  a.  (llymsi,  haring  a fickle  motion, 
Welsh.)  Weak;  feeble;  slight;  without  strength 
of  texture;  mean;  spiritless;  without  force. 

Flinch,  flinsh,  r.  n.  To  shrink  from  nny  suffering 
or  undertaking;  to  withdraw  from  any  pain  or 
danger;  to  fail  of  proceeding,  or  of  performing 
anything. 

Flincher,  flinsh 'nr,  8.  One  who  flinches  or  fails. 

FlimcIIINGLY,  flinsh'ing-le,  ad.  Shrinkingly ; in 
a flinching  manner. 

Flindkr,  flin'dur,  a.  ( /tenter,  a splinter,  Dut.)  A 
small  piece  or  splinter;  a fragment. 

Flindersia,  flin-der'se-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Captain 
Flinders,  K.N.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
small  trees,  with  impari-pinnato  leaves,  small 
white  flowers,  and  echinated  capsules:  Order, 
Cedrelaceae. 

Fling,  fling,  t».  a.  (lingim,  I fling,  Irish.)  Fast 
and  past  part  Flung.  To  cast  from  the  hand ; lo 
throw ; to  hurl ; 

*T1*  fate  that  flings  the  dice,  and  ns  she  flings, 

Of  kings  make*  peasants,  and  of  peasant*  king*.—- 
JayJeiK 

to  dart ; to  cast  with  violence ; to  send  forth ; to 
emit ; to  scatter ; to  drive  by  violence;  to  throw 
to  the  ground;  to  prostrate;  to  move  forcibly ; to 
force  into  another  condition;  to  fing  away , to 
reject ; to  discard ; to  fling  down,  to  demolish ; to 
ruin ; to  throw  to  the  ground ; to  fling  off,  to  baf- 
fle in  the  chase ; to  defeat  of  prey ; to  fling  out, 
to  utter;  to  speak;  to  fling  in,  to  throw  in;  to 
make  an  allowance  or  deduction ; to  fling  open,  to 
throw  open ; to  open  suddenly  or  with  violence ; 
to  fling  up,  to  relinquish ; to  abandon ; — r.  n.  to 
flounce;  to  wince;  to  fly  into  violent  and  irregular 
motions ; to  cast  in  the  teeth ; to  utter  harsh  lan- 
guage ; to  sneer;  to  upbraid ; to  fling  out , to  grow 
unruly  or  outrageous ; — a.  a throw ; a cast  from 
the  hand;  a gibe;  a sneer;  a sarcasm;  a severe 
or  contemptuous  remark. 

Fling  kr,  fling'ur,  a.  One  who  flings;  ono  who  jeers. 

Flint,  flint,  s.  (Saxon.)  Anything  proverbially 
hard.  A mineral  found  in  considerable  abundance 
in  nodules  and  layers  in  chalk  rocks,  usually  of  a 
greyish  colour,  sometimes  intermixed  with  black, 
yellow,  red,  or  brown.  It  breaks  into  wedge- 
shaped  fragments.  When  struck  with  steel  it 
gives  out  sparks  of  fire,  on  which  account  it  is 
used  in  musket-locks.  It  contains,  according  to 
Klaproth,  silica,  98.00;  alumina,  0.25 ; oxide  of 
iron,  0.25;  water,  1.60:  sp.  gr.  2.575 — 2.704. 
H = 7 — 7.25.  Flmt-glass , a superior  kind  of 
glass  or  crystal,  consisting,  according  to  Faraday, 
of  silicic  acid,  51.93;  oxide  of  lead,  33.28;  and 
potussa,  13.93. 

Flintheart,  flintTidrt,  > a.  Having  a hard, 

Flintuearted,  fiintlxfrt-ed,)  unfeeling  heart 
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j Flinty,  flint 'c,  a.  Consisting  of  fliut ; like  flint ; 
not  impressible;  cruel;  uumerciful;  inexorable; 
savage ; full  of  flint  stones.  Flinty  slate  differs 
from  common  slate,  in  containing  a larger  propor- 
1 j tion  of  siliceous  earth.  Slate  and  flinty  slate  not 
only  pass  into  each  other,  but  often  alternate. 
When  flinty  slate  ceases  to  have  the  slaty  atruc- 
tnre,  it  becomes  horn. stone,  or,  what  the  French 
geologists  term,  pctrosilex.  If  it  contains  crystals 
of  felspar,  it  becomes  homstone  porphyry. 

Flip,  flip,  s.  A mixed  liquor,  consisting  of  beer 
and  spirits  sweetened. 

Flip  dog,  flip'dog,  a.  An  iron  used,  when  heated, 
i to  warm  beer. 

Flippancy,  flip'pan-se,  a.  Smoothness  and  ra- 
pidity of  speech ; volubility  of  tongue ; fluency  of 
speech. 

Flippant,  flip'pant,  a.  (llipstnu,  to  make  smooth, 
Welsh.)  Of  smooth,  fluent,  and  rapid  speech; 
speaking  with  ease  and  rapidity;  haring  a voluble 
tongue;  talkalive;  pert;  petulant;  waggish, 
i Flippantly,  flip'pant-Ie,  acL  Fluently;  with  ease 
and  volubility  of  speech. 

Flippantness,  flip'pant-nea,  s.  Fluency  of  speech ; 
volubility  of  tongue;  flippancy. 

Flipper,  flip'pur,  s.  The  paddle  of  a sca-turtle. 

Flirt,  flurt,  r.  a.  (, probably  from  /Icardian,  to  trifle, 
Sax.)  To  throw  anything  with  a quick  elastic 
motion ; to  move  with  quickness;  to  toss  or  throw ; 
— v.  n.  to  jeer  or  gibe;  to  throw  bsrsh  or  sarcas- 
tic word  s;  to  utter  contemptuous  language,  with 
an  air  of  disdain;  to  run  about  perpetually;  to  be 
unsteady  and  fluttering ; to  act  with  levity ; to  be 
guilty  of  a kind  of  coquetry; — s.  a sudden  jerk;  a 
quick  throw  or  cast ; a darting  motion  ; a young 
girl  who  moves  suddenly  or  frequently  from  place 
to  place ; a pert  girl ; — a.  pert ; wanton. 

' Flirtation,  flur-ta'shun,  *.  A quick  sprightly 
motion;  act  of  flirting;  desire  of  attracting  no- 
| tice. 

Flirtation  U short  of  coquetry,  and  intimates  only  the 

first  hints  of  approximation.— Lord  ChesterfleUL 

Flit,  flit,  v.  n.  (dieden,  I)nt.  fly  to,  Swed.)  To  fly 
away  with  a rapid  motion ; to  dart  along ; to 
move  with  celerity  through  the  air ; to  flutter ; to 
rove  on  the  wing;  to  remove;  to  migrate;  to 
pass  rapidly;  to  be  unstable;  to  be  easily  or  often 
moved; — a.  nimble;  quick;  swift. — Obsolete  as 
an  adjective. 

And  In  his  hand  two  darts  exceeding/^ 

And  deadly  sharp  he  held. — Spenser, 

Flitcd,  flitsb,  a.  (fiece,  Sax.)  The  side  of  a hog 
salted  and  cured;  also,  the  name  of  a piece  of 
small  timber,  supplied  to  ships  for  the  purpose  of 
sawing  up  into  boat  timber,  probably  so  termed 
from  its  small  ports  resembling  a fitch  of  bacon. 

Flitk,  flite,  c.  n.  (fytan,  Sax.)  To  scold ; to 
quarrel. — Local. 

Flitter. — See  Flutter.  As  a substantive, — see 
j Fritter. 

Futter-moosb,  flit'tur-mows,  s.  A tat;  an 
animal  with  the  fur  of  a mouse,  and  membranes 
j which  answer  the  purpose  of  wings,  by  which  it  is 

enabled  to  sustain  itself  in  a fluttering  flight. 

Flittiness,  flit'te-nea,  s.  Unsteadiness;  lovity; 
j lightness. 

i Flitting,  flit'ting,  #.  A flying  with  lightness  and 
celerity ; a fluttering ; removal. 

, Flittinci.t,  flit'ting-le,  ad.  Unsteadily. 

I Flittt,  flit'U,  a.  Unstable;  fluttering. 
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Flix,  fliks,  s.  (probably  corrupted  from  fax.)  Down ; 
fur. — Obsolete. 

With  his  loll'd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey  ; 

Ilia  warm  breath  blows  her  /fix  up  as  she  lies.— 

Drydcn. 

Flix-weed,  fliks'weed,  s.  In  Botany,  a name 
given  to  those  species  of  the  genus  Sisymbrium, 
or  Iledge-mustard,  which  have  bipinnate  cauline 
leaves,  with  cut  pinnatifld  or  multifid  lobes,  and 
small  yellow  flowers. 

Float,  flote,  s.  ( fota , Sax.)  That  which  swims  or 
is  borne  on  water;  a body  or  collection  of  timber, 
boards,  or  planks,  fastened  together  with  rafters 
athwart,  and  put  into  a river  to  be  conveyed  down 
the  stream  ; a raft ; the  cork  or  qnill  used  on  an 
angling  line,  to  support  it  and  discover  the  bite  of 
a fish;  the  act  of  flowing;  flux;  flood; — (obso- 
lete in  the  last  three  senses;) — a quantity  of  earth,  , 
eighteen  feet  square  and  one  deep.  In  Military  • 
tactics,  a column  is  said  to  foot  when  it  becomes 
unsteady,  and  loses  its  proper  line  of  march. 
Float-boards,  boards  fixed  to  the  rim  of  a water- 
wheel for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  impulse  of 
the  stream  by  which  the  wheel  is  put  and  kept  in 
motion; — (fot,  Fr.)  a wave;  — (seldom  used  in 
the  last  sense ;) 

They  all  have  met  again. 

And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  float— Skats. 

— v.  n.  ( f cotan,  fotan , Sax.)  to  be  borne  or  sus- 
tained ou  the  surface  of  a fluid ; to  swim ; to  be 
buoyed  up ; not  to  sink ; not  to  be  aground ; to 
move  or  be  conveyed  on  water ; to  be  buoyed  up 
or  conveyed  in  a fluid,  as  air ; to  move  with  a 
light  irregular  course ; — v.  a.  to  cause  to  pass  by 
swimming ; to  cause  to  be  conveyed  on  water ; to 
cover  with  water;  to  inundate;  to  overflow. 

Floatage,  flo'taje,  s.  Anything  that  floats  on  tbe 
water. 

Floated  Work,  flo'ted  work,  s.  Plastering 
made  with  a tool  called  a flood  which  is  a long 
rule  with  a straight  edge.  Floated  lath  and 
plaster , in  Architecture,  is  plastering  of  three 
coats;  the  first  is  called  pricking  up,  the  second, 
footing  or  footed  * cork,  and  the  third,  stuff. 

Floater,  flo'tur,  s.  That  which  floats  or  sails 
upon. 

Floating,  flo'ting,  t.  The  act  of  being  conveyed 
by  the  stream.  Floating  battery , vessels  used  as 
batteries  to  cover  troops  on  landing  on  an  enemy's 
coast.  Floating  bridge , a collection  of  beams  of 
timber  of  sufficient  buoyancy  to  swim  on  the  sur- 
face of  a river,  and,  reaching  from  bank  to  bank, 
thereby  affording  a passage  over.  Floating  har- 
bour, a break-water,  formed  of  large  masses  of 
timber  fastened  together,  and  which  rise  and  fall 
with  the  tide.  Floating  tight,  on  shipboard,  a 
hollow  vessel  of  tinned  iron-plate,  made  in  the 
form  of  a boat,  with  a reflector  or  lanthorn,  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  those  who  may  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  overboard  in  the  night.  Float- 
ing clough,  a movable  machine  for  scouring  out 
channels  and  inlets.  Floating  collimeter  or  inter- 
Mdor,  an  instrument  used  instead  of  a level  or 
plumb-line  in  making  astronomical  observations 
at  sea.  Floating  screeds,  in  Plaster  work,  strips 
of  plaster  ranged  and  nicely  adjusted  for  guiding 
the  floating  rule.  Floating , in  Husbandry,  the 
watering  or  overflowing  of  meadows.  Floating 
rule.— See  Floated  work. 

Floatstokr,  flote'stone,  s.  A name  given  to  tbe 
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white  and  prey  varieties  of  rhomboidal  quartz,  the 
apnnigifonn  texture  of  which  enables  it  to  float  ou 
the  surface  of  water. 

Floaty,  flo'te,  a.  Buoyant;  swimming  on  the 
surface. 

Flocci,  flok'si,  t.  pi.  (Jloccu*,  a lock  of  wool,  Lat) 

In  Botany,  a term  applied  to  the  woolly  filaments 
often  found  mixed  with  sporules  of  Fungi  of  the 
tribe  Gasteromycetea,  and  also  to  the  external  fila- 
ments of  the  Byssnccw. 

Floccillation,  flok-sil-a'shtm,  s.  The  act  of 
picking  the  bedclothes  by  a patient,  which  is  con- 
sidered a fatal  symptom  m certain  acute  diseases. 

FloCCOSE,  flok-oee',  \ a.  Covered  with  little  tufts 

Flock  y,  flok'e,  £ like  wool. 

Floccosely,  flok-koso'le,  ad.  In  a flocky  manner. 
Floccosely  tumeniose , in  Botany,  having  down  dis- 
posed in  Little  tufts. 

Floccclence,  flok'ku-lens,  s.  The  state  of  being 
in  locks  or  flocks ; adhesion  in  small  flakes. 

Flocculext,  flok'ku-lent,  a.  Coalescing  and  ad- 
i hering  in  locks  or  flakes. 

Flocclb,  flok’kus,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Zoology,  the 
long  tuft  of  flaccid  hair  which  terminates  the  tail 
1 of  the  mammalia. 

Flock,  flok,  s.  ( Jloce,  Sax.)  A company  or  col- 
lection, applied  to  sheep  and  other  small  animals ; 
a company  or  collection  of  fowls  of  any  kind, 
and  when  applied  to  birds  on  the  wing,  a flight ; 
a body  or  crowd  of  people ; — (seldom  used  in  the 
last  sense;) 

! The  heathen  that  had  fled  out  of  Judea  came  to 
! Nicanor  bjrjtorifci.— 2 Mae.  xiv.  14. 

a lock  of  wool  or  hair — hence  a JfocJc-bed ; — r.  n. 
to  gAther  in  companies  or  crowds. 

Flocking,  flokTting,  t.  A local  term  among  miners 
for  the  shifting  of  lode  by  a cross  rein. 

Flock lt,  flokle,  ad.  In  a body  or  flocks. 

Flocky,  flok'e,  a.  Abounding  with  flocks,  or  with 
locks  of  wool  or  hair. 

Floe,  flo,  s.  Among  seameo,  a large  mass  of  float- 
i »»g  ><*• 

Flog,  flog,  e.  a.  (/ igo , Lat.)  To  beat  or  strike 
with  a rod  or  whip ; to  whip ; to  chastise  with 
repeated  blows. 

Floogino,  flog'ging,  #.  A whipping  for  punish- 
ment. 

Flood,  flud,  a.  ( fod,  Sax.)  A great  flow  of  water ; 
a body  of  water,  rising,  swelling,  and  overflowing 
land  not  usually  covered  with  water ; the  deluge ; 
the  great  body  of  water  which  inundated  the  earth 
in  the  days  of  Noah ; a river,  in  a poetical  sense ; 
the  flowing  of  the  tide  ; the  semi-diurnal  swell  or 
rise  of  water  in  the  ocean,  opposed  to  ebb;  a great 
quantity;  an  inundation;  abundance;  superabun- 
dance ; a great  body  or  stream  of  any  fluid  sub- 
stance; menstrual  discharge.  Floodgate , a gate  I 
or  sluice  that  may  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  : 
Floodmarl t,  high  water  mark ; the  mark  made  by 
the  sea  on  the  shore  at  the  flowing  of  the  water 
and  the  highest  tide; — *.  a.  to  overflow;  to  inun- 
date ; to  deluge. 

Floodino,  flua'ing,  $.  Any  preternatural  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  uterus. 

Floor. — See  Fluke. 

Floor,  flore,  $.  (/or, /ore,  Sax.)  That  part  of  a 
building  or  room  on  which  we  walk ; a platform  of 
boards  or  planks  laid  on  timbers ; a story  in  a build- 
ing. as  the  first  or  second  1 floor;  the  bottom  of  a ship, 
or  that  port  which  is  nearly  horizontal  Hollow 
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/oors,  an  elliptical  monld  for  the  hollow  of  the 
floor  timbers  and  lower  buttocks.  Floor  cloth , a 
very  useful  substitute  for  carpet,  consisting  of 
canvass,  with  several  coats  of  oil  paint,  and  orna- 
mented with  patterns  of  various  kinds.  Floor 
timbers,  those  parts  of  the  ship’s  timbers  which 
are  placed  immediately  across  the  keel,  and  upon 
which  the  bottom  of  the  ship  is  framed : to  these 
the  upper  parts  of  the  timbers  are  united.  Fold- 
ing or  folded  floor , a floor  in  which  the  boards  are 
so  laid  that  their  joints  do  not  appear  continuous 
through  the  whole  length,  but  in  layers  or  folds  of 
three,  four,  or  more  boards  cich  ; — r.  a.  to  lay  a 
floor ; to  cover  timbers  with  a floor ; to  furnish 
with  a floor. 

Flooring,  flo'ring.  s.  A platform  ; the  bottom  of 
a room  or  building;  pavement;  materials  fur 
floors. 

Floorless,  florelcs,  a.  Having  no  floor. 

Flop. — See  Hap. 

Flora,  flo'ra,  s.  In  Antiquity,  the  goddess  of 
Flowers ; a catalogue  or  account  of  flowers  or 
plants ; the  botany  of  a particular  country. 

Floral,  flo’ral,  a.  (/oralis,  Lat.)  Of  or  belonging 
to  a flower.  Floral  envelopes , in  Botany,  a term 
applied  to  the  calyx,  bracteas,  and  corolla,  which 
envelope  the  inner  parts  of  a flower.  Floral 
game*,  a ceremony  performed  in  former  times  in 
France  on  May -day,  when  poems  were  rehearsed 
and  prizes  adjudged  to  the  best  performers. 
Floralia,  flo-ra'le-a,  s.  (Latin.)  A festival 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  by 
the  Romans,  in  honour  of  Flora,  the  goddess  of 
Flowers. 

Florascope,  flo'ra- skope,  s.  (/ora,  and  skopeo,  1 ! 

view,  Gr.)  An  optical  instrument  for  inspecting 
flowers. 

Flohen,  flor'en,  > s.  An  ancient  gold  coin  of  j 
Florence,  flor'ens,)  Edward  III.,  of  six  shillings 
sterling  value. 

Florence,  flor'ens,  s.  A kind  of  doth ; a kind  of 
wine,  so  called  from  Florence  in  Italy. 

Florentine,  flor'en-tine,  s.  A native  of  Florence ; 
a silk  stuff,  chiefly  used  for  men’s  waistcoats.  It 
is  made  figured  and  plain,  the  latter  being  a twilled 
fabric.  Two  other  stuffs  of  a coarser  fabric  are  so 
termed — one  composed  of  worsted,  and  tlie  other 
of  cotton,  resembling  jean ; the  first  is  used  for 
common  waistcoats,  & c.,  and  the  other,  generally 
striped,  is  employed  in  the  making  of  trousers. 
Florescence,  flo-res'sens,  t.  ( foreseen s,  Lat.)  In 
Botany,  the  season  when  plants  expand  their 
flowers. 

Flores  tin  A,  flo-rea-ti'na,  s.  A genus  of  Compo- 
site plants : Suborder,  Tubulifloric. 

Floret,  flo'ret,  s.  ( /eurette , Fr.)  In  Botany, 
a small  monopctalous  flower,  many  of  which,  as 
in  the  Compoaita*,  enclosed  in  one  calyx  or  peri-  ! 
anth,  and  placed  sessile  on  a common  undivided 
receptacle,  form  a compound  flower. 

Floriagb,  flo'rc-ij,  a.  Bloom ; blossom. 
Flouiceps,  flo're-seps,  s.  (/os,  a flower,  and  caput, 
the  head,  Lat)  A genus  of  Entozoa,  having  four 
little  tentaculn,  with  recurved  spines  at  one  ex- 
tremity, by  means  of  which  they  penetrate  the 
viscera. 

Floricomoi'B,  flo-rik'o-mus,  a.  (/oricomus, 
Lat)  Having  the  top  or  head  ornamented  with 
flowers. 

j Florid,  flor'id,  a.  (/ oridus,  Lat)  Productive  oi 


FLORIDITV— FLOS  FERRI. 


FI.03S— FLOURISH. 


flowers;  covered  with  flowers; — (seldom  used  in 
the  foregoing  senses ;) 

Our  forid  and  purely  ornamental  garlands,  delightful 

unto  sight  and  smell — Sir  T.  Brown. 

bright  in  colour;  flushed  with  red;  embellished 
with  flowers  of  rhetoric;  enriched  with  lively 
figures ; splendid ; brilliant.  Florid  style , in  Ar- 
chitecture, a particular  kind  of  gothic  architecture, 
j of  great  beauty  and  elaborateness  of  workmanship, 
j The  principal  character! sties  are  large  arched  win- 
dows with  numerous  ramifications,  consisting  of 
j cuspidated  mullions,  filled  with  a variety  of  poly- 
foils, highly  ornamental  buttresses  crowued  with 
cupolas,  walls  filled  with  niches,  pinnacles,  and 
canopies,  terminated  with  open  muliion  work,  and 
having  the  various  projections  adorned  with  crock- 
ets, finials,  bosses,  and  other  enrichments. 

, Floridity,  flo-ridVte,  s.  Freshness  or  brightness 
of  colour;  floridness. 

Floridly,  flor'id-Ie,  ad.  In  a showy  and  imposing 
I way. 

: Floridness,  flor'id-nes,  s.  Brightness  or  fresh- 
j ness  of  colour  or  complexion ; embellishment ; 

brilliant  ornaments;  ambitious  elegance ; vigour ; 
spirit. — Seldom  used  in  the  last  sense. 

Floriperocb,  flo-rif e-rus,  a.  {floriftr,  Lat.) 
Bearing  flowers ; producing  flowers. 

Florification,  flor-e-fe-kashun,*.  The  act,  pro- 
cess, or  time  of  flowering. 

Floriform,  flor'e-fawrm,  a.  In  the  form  of  a 
flower. 

IFlorileoe,  flo're-lcge,  s.  ( florikgus , that  gathers 
flowers,  Lat.)  Anthology ; a treatise  on  flowers. 
— Seldom  used. 
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Florin,  flor  in,  s.  (French.)  A name  given  to 
different  silver  coins,  cuntnt  in  various  parts  of 
the  Continent,  especially  Germany  and  Holland. 
The  imperial  or  convention  florin,  the  integer  of 
account,  and  principal  coin  in  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, is  worth  about  2s.  0|d.  sterling ; the  Dutch 
florin  or  guilder  is  equal  to  Is.  8d.  sterling;  which 
is  also  very  nearly  (Is.  7-jfyL)  the  value  of  the 
Rhenish  florin  (in  24  £ guldenjmss ),  lately  adopted 
as  the  integer  of  account  by  the  States  of  Southern 
and  Western  Germany.  The  Polish  florin  is  equal 
to  Gd.  nearly.  The  florin  is  also  a German  gold 
coin,  worth  about  C&  lid.,  which  is  chiefly  current 
in  the  countries  bordering  the  Rhine. 

Florist,  flo'rist,  s.  {fltwiste,  Fr.)  A cultivator 
of  flowers ; one  skilled  in  flowers ; one  who  writes 
a flora,  or  an  account  of  plants. 

Floroon,  flo'roon,  t.  {fleuron,  Fr.)  A border 
worked  with  flowers. 

Florulbnt,  flor'u-lent,  a.  Flowery;  blossoming. 

Flory. — See  Fleury. 

Flos,  flos,  s.  (Latin,  a flower.)  In  Chemistry,  the 
most  subtile  parts  of  bodies  separated  from  what 
is  grosser. 

Flobcular,  flosTtu-ldr,  > a.  ( floscuhu , a little 

Floscelous,  floslra-lus,)  flower,  Lat.)  In  Bo- 
tany, an  epithet  applied  to  compound  flowers,  con- 
sisting of  many  tubular  monopetalous  florets. 

Flobcule,  flos'kule,  s.  (flosculus,  Lat.)  In  Botany, 
a partial  or  lesser  floret  of  an  aggregate  flower. 

Flos  Ferri,  flos  fer're,  s.  (Latin,  flower  of  iron.) 
A mineral,  a variety  of  Arragonite,  called  by 
Jameson,  after  Hauy,  Coralloidal  arragonite.  It 
occurs  in  little  cylinders,  sometimes  diverging  and 
ending  in  a point,  and  sometimes  branched,  like 
coral.  Its  structure  is  fibrous,  and  the  surface, 


which  is  smooth  or  garnished  with  little  crystaline 
points,  is  often  very  white,  with  a silken  lustre.  It 
takes  this  name  from  its  being  often  found  in 
cavities  in  veins  of  sparry  iron. 

Floss,  flos,  s.  {flos,  Lat.)  A term  sometimes  used 
in  botanical  works  for  a downy  substance  observed 
on  the  husks  of  certain  fruits ; the  name  also  given 
in  some  places  to  the  slag  or  liquid  gloss  which 
floats  on  the  surface  of  a puddling  furnace ; the 
portions  of  ravelled  silk  broken  off  in  the  fllatnre 
of  the  cocoons  is  so  termed : after  being  carded 
like  cotton  or  wool,  it  is  spun  into  a coarse  soft 
yarn  or  thread,  for  making  articles  of  apparel, 
where  an  inferior  kind  of  silk  may  be  used. 

Flossification,  flos-se-fo-ka'shun,  $.  A flower- 
ing ; expansion  of  flowers. 

Flota,  flo'ta,  s.  (Spanish.)  A fleet,  but  appropri- 
ately a fleet  of  Spanish  ships  which  formerly  sailed 
every  year  from  Cadis  to  Vera  Crus  in  Mexico, 
to  transport  to  Spain  the  productions  of  Spanish 
America. 

Flotage. — See  Floatage. 

Flotages,  flo'ta-jea,  s.  pL  In  Law,  things  found 
floating  on  the  sea. 

Flotant,  flo'tant,  s.  In  Heraldry,  a banner  or  any- 
thing flying. 

Flote,  flote,  v.  a.  To  skim. — Obsolete. 

Such  cheeaei,  good  Cixley,  ye jtoferf  too  nli<b. — Tttner. 

Flotilla,  flo-til'ln,  s.  (Spanish,  a little  fleet.)  A 
term  applied  to  a fleet,  however  large,  consisting 
of  small  vessels.  That  by  which  Bonaparte 
meditated  tho  invasion  of  Great  Britain  was 
composed  of  2,3G5  vessels  of  every  description  ; it 
was  manned  by  1 7,000  sailors,  and  was  calculated 
to  carry  1 GO, 000  soldiers  and  10,000  horses. 

Flotoyia,  flo-to've-a,  t.  A genua  of  Composite 
plants:  Sut>order,  Labiatifloru*. 

Flotsam,  flot'aam,  «.  In  Law,  goods  cast  from  a 
ship  and  floating  on  the  water.  The  term  jetsam 
is  used  for  goods  cast  from  a ship  and  sunk  ; and 
lagam  for  such  as  ore  sunk,  but  tied  to  a buoy.  If 
the  owners  of  goods  in  these  conditions  are  not 
known,  they  belong  to  tho  king. 

Flounce,  downs,  r.  n.  ( plonsscn,  Dot.)  To  throw 
the  limbs  and  the  body  one  way  and  the  other ; to 
spring,  turn,  or  twist  with  sudden  effort  or  violence; 
to  struggle,  as  a horse  in  mire ; to  move  with  pas- 
sionate agitation ; — v.  a.  to  deck  with  a flounce ; 

— s.  a narrow  piece  of  cloth  sewed  to  a petticoat, 
frock,  or  gown,  with  the  lower  border  loose  and 
spreading.  -» 

Flounder,  flown'dur,  s.  ( flundra,  Swcd.)  In 
Zoology,  see  Pleuronectes ; — r.  n.  to  fling  the 
limbs  and  body,  as  in  making  efforts  to  move ; to 
struggle ; to  roll,  toss,  and  tumble. 

Flour,  flowr,  #.  {flew,  Fr.)  The  edible  part  of 
corn  when  ground ; meal ; — v.  a.  ( florear , Span.) 
to  grind  and  bolt;  to  convert  into  flour;  to 
spriukle  with  flour. 

Flourish,  flur'rish,  v.  n.  (floresco,  Lat.)  To 
thrive;  to  grow  luxuriantly ; to  increase  and  en- 
large, as  a healthy  growing  plant ; to  be  prosper- 
ous; to  increase  in  wealth  or  honour;  to  grow  in 
grace  and  in  good  works ; to  abound  in  the  con-  I 
eolations  of  religion  ; to  grow  or  be  augmented ; 
to  use  florid  language ; to  make  a display  of  figures  i 

and  lofty  expressions;  to  be  copious  and  flowery;  ! 
to  make  bold  strokes  in  writing ; to  mnke  large 
and  irregular  lines ; to  move  or  play  in  bold  and 
irregular  figures ; to  boast;  to  vaunt;  to  brag; — , 
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v.  a.  to  adorn  with  flowers  or  beautiful  figures, 
either  natural  or  artificial ; to  ornament  with  any- 
thing showy ; to  spread  out ; to  enlarge  into 
figures ; to  move  in  bold  or  irregular  figures ; to 
move  in  circles  or  vibrations  by  way  of  show 
or  triumph ; to  brandish ; to  embellish  with 
the  flower*  of  diction ; to  adorn  with  rhetorical 
figures  or  ostentatious  eloquence ; to  set  off  with  a 
parade  of  words : to  adorn ; to  grace ; to  mark 
with  a flourish  or  irregular  stroke ; — s.  beauty ; 
showy  splendour ; ostentatious  embellishment ; 
ambitious  copiousness  or  amplification  ; parade  of 
words  and  figures ; show  ; figures  formed  by  bold 
irregular  lines,  or  faociful  strokes  of  the  pen  or 
graver ; a brandishing ; the  waving  of  a weapon 
or  other  thing.  In  Music,  a prelude  or  prepara- 
tory air,  without  any  settled  rule ; the  decorative 
notes  which  a singer  sometimes  adds  to  a passage ; 
the  sounding  of  trumpets  on  receiving  any  officer 
or  person  of  distinction. 

Flourishes,  flur'rish-ur,  *.  One  who  flourishes; 
one  who  thrives  or  prospers ; one  who  brandishes; 
one  who  adorns  with  fanciful  figures. 

Flourishikoly,  flur'ish-ing-le,  ad.  With  flour- 
ishes; ostentatiously. 

Flout,  flowt,  r.  o.  (flyte,  to  scold  or  brawl,  Scot.) 
To  mock  or  insult;  to  treat  with  contempt; — 
v.  n.  to  practise  mocking;  to  sneer;  to  behave 
with  contempt ; — s.  a mock ; an  insult. 

Their  doors  are  barr’d  against  a bitter  flout; 

Suarl,  if  you  please ; but  you  shall  snarl  without— 
Ihyden. 

Flouter,  flowt'ur,  s.  One  who  flouts  and  flings ; 
a mocker. 

Floutinoly,  flowt'ing-le,  ad.  With  flouting;  in- 
sultingly. 

Flow,  flo,  t\  n.  (flowon,  Sax.)  To  move  along  an 
inclined  plain,  or  on  descending  ground,  by  the 
operation  of  gravity,  and  with  a continual  change 
of  place  among  the  particles  or  parts,  as  a fluid ; 
to  melt;  to  become  liquid ; to  proceed;  to  issue; 
to  abound ; to  have  in  abundance ; to  be  full ; to 
be  copious,  as  flowing  cups  or  goblets;  to  glide 
tlong  smoothly,  without  harshness  or  asperity; 
to  be  smooth,  as  commit  ion  or  utterance;  to 
hang  loose  and  waving;  to  rise,  as  opposed  to 
ebb;  to  move  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
body ; to  circulate,  as  blood ; to  issue,  as  rays  or 
beams  of  light ; to  move  in  a stream,  as  air  ;— 
r.  a.  to  overflow;  to  deluge;  — s.  a stream  of 
water  or  other  fluid ; a current ; a current  of 
water  with  a swell  or  rise ; a stream  of  anything; 
abundance ; copiousness  with  action ; a stream  of 
diction,  denoting  abundance  of  words  at  command, 
and  facility  of  speaking ; volubility ; free  expres- 
sion or  communication  of  generous  feelings  sod 
sentiments. 

Flower,  flow'ur,  s.  (flos,floru,  Lat.)  In  Botany, 
the  inflorescence,  or  that  part  of  a plant  which 
contains  the  organs  necessary  for  the  impreg- 
nation and  preparation  of  the  fruit  and  seed. 
Flowers,  when  complete,  are  furnished  with  a 
calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils ; the  stamens 
carrying  the  anthers  or  male  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion, and  the  pistils  the  stigmas  or  female  organs, 
by  which  tbe  pollen,  or  impregnating  dust,  is  con- 
veyed into  the  ovary  or  seed-vessel; — the  early 
part  of  life,  or  rather  of  manhood ; the  prime ; 
youthful  vigour;  youth;  the  best  or  finest  part 
of  a thing ; the  most  valuable  part ; the  essence ; 


he  or  that  which  is  most  distinguished  for  any-  | 
thing  valuable.  In  Rhetoric,  figures  and  ore  a-  ! 
ments  of  discourse  or  composition ; menstrual  dis- 
charges ; — v.  n.  to  blossom ; to  bloom ; to  expand 
the  petals  as  a plant;  to  be  in  tbe  prime  and 
spring  of  life ; to  flourish ; to  be  youthful,  fresh, 
and  vigorous;  to  froth;  to  ferment  gently;  to 
mantlo  as  new  beer;  to  come  as  cream  from 
the  surface; — e.  a.  to  embellish  with  figures  of 
flowers ; to  adorn  with  imitated  flowers.  Flower- 
bearing,  producing  flowers ; flower-bud,  the  bud 
which  produces  flowers;  flower-crowned,  adorned 
with  a crown  of  flowers ; flower-garden , a garden 
in  which  flowers  are  chiefly  cultivated;  flower- 
inwoven,  decorated  with  flowers;  flower- kirtled, 
dressed  with  garlands  of  flowers ; flower  pot,  a 1 
pot  in  which  flowers  or  shrubs  are  grown;  in 
Pyrotechnics,  a particular  kind  of  fireworks,  which, 
when  ignited,  throws  out  a fountain  of  vivid  spur- 
shaped sparks ; flower-stalk , in  Botany,  the  pe- 
duncle of  a plant,  or  the  stem  that  supports  the 
flower  or  fructification. 

Flowerage,  flow'ur-y,  #.  Store  of  flowers. 

Floweret,  flow'ur- et,  *.  (fluerette,  Fr.)  A small 
flower;  a floret. 

Flower-fence. — See  Poincijna. 

Flowerful,  flow'ur-ful,  a.  Abounding  with 
flowers. 

Flowerhead,  flow'ur-hed,  a.  In  Botany,  the 
capitnlum,  or  that  mode  of  inflorescence  in  which 
all  the  flowers  are  sessile,  upon  a broad  plate, 
called  a receptacle,  as  in  tbe  daisy. 

Floweriness,  flow'ur-e-ncs,  t.  The  state  of  be- 
ing flowery,  or  of  abounding  with  flowers ; florid- 
ness of  speech ; abundance  of  figures. 

Flowering,  flow ' nr-ing,  s.  The  season  when 
plants  blossom ; the  act  of  adorning  with  flowers. 
Flowering  ash, — see  Ornus.  Flowering  fern, 
the  plant  Osmundio  regalia.  Flowering  rush, 
the  plant  Botomus  umbellatus. 

Flowerless,  flow'ur-les,  a.  Having  no  flower;  ! 
baring  uo  visible  organs  of  fructification. 

Flowers,  flow'urx,  s.  pL  A name  given  by  the 
old  chemists  to  certain  light  flocculent  substances 
obtained  by  distillation.  Flower*  of  sulphur,  the 
detached  crystalinc  grains  which  collect  in  the 
receiver  during  the  process  of  the  sublimation  of 
common  sulphur.  Flowers  of  antimony : during 
the  combustion  of  antimony,  which  becomes  vola- 
tile at  a veiy  intense  temperature,  a white  vapour 
rises,  which  condenses  on  cool  surfaces,  frequently 
in  the  form  of  small  shining  needles : these  were 
formerly  called  the  argentine  flower $ of  antimony 

Flower-stalk. — See  Peduncle. 

Flowery,  flow'ur-e,  a.  Full  of  flowers;  abound- 
ing with  blossoms ; adorned  with  artificial  flowers, 
or  the  figures  of  blossoms;  richly  embellished 
with  figurative  language;  florid. 

Flowing,  flo'ing,  s.  Tbe  act  of  running  or  moving 
os  a fluid;  an  issuing;  su  overflowing;  rise  of 
water. 

Flowinoly,  flo'ing-le,  ad.  With  volubility;  with 
abundance. 

Flowingness,  flo'ing-nes,  $.  Smoothness  of  dic- 
tion ; stream  of  diction. 

Flowk.— See  Fluke. 

Flown.  Fast  part,  of  the  verb  To  fly. 

Fluate,  flu'ate,  a.  In  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry, 
a compound  of  fluoric  acid  with  a salifiable  base 
Fluate  of  Lime. — See  Fluor-spar. 
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Fluatks,  flu'nyts,  a.  pL  In  Chemistry,  compounds 
i of  the  metallic  oxides,  earths,  and  alkalies,  with 
fluoric  acids. 

Flcckrine,  flu'ser-rin,  #.  (fluor,  and  cerium.)  The  ' 
neutral  flu  ate  of  Cerium,  a Swedish  mineral,  oc-  : 
curring  in  six-sided  prisms  in  plates,  and  in  amor- 
1 phous  musses  of  a reddish  or  wax-yellow  colour. 
It  consists  of  oxide  of  cerium.  82.64;  yttria,  1.12; 
fluoric  add,  16.24  : sp.  gr.  4.7.  H = 4. 

Fluctiferoub,  fluk- tife-rus,  a.  (fluctifer,  Lat.) 
Producing  waves. 

Fluctifraoous,  fluk-tif'ra-gus,  a.  (fluctifmgua, 
Lat.)  Breaking  the  waves. 

FluctisonouB,  fluk-tis'o-nus,  a.  (fluctisonua,  Lat.) 
Having  the  sound  of  waves;  sounding  liko  the 
roaring  billows. 

Fluctivagoub,  fluk-tir'a-gus,o.  (flucticagus,  Lat) 
Floating  on  the  waves. 

Fluctuant,  fluk'tu-ant,  a.  (fluctuana,  from  fluctus , 
a wave,  Lat.)  Moving  like  a wave ; wavering ; 
unsteady. 

Fluctuate,  fluk'tu-ate,  v.  n.  (fluctuo,  Lat.)  To 
mov«  as  a wave;  to  roll  hither  and  thither;  to 
wave;  to  float  backward  and  forward,  as  on  waves; 
to  move  now  in  one  direction  and  now  in  another; 
to  be  wavering  or  unsteady;  to  be  irresolute  or 
undetermined ; to  rise  and  fall ; to  be  in  an  un- 
settled state ; to  experience  sudden  vicissitudes. 

Fluctuating,  fluk'tu-ay-ting,  a.  Unsteady ; wa- 
vering ; changeable. 

I Fluctuation,  Huk-tu-a'shun,  a.  A motion  like 
that  of  waves ; a moving  in  this  and  that  direc- 
tion ; unsteadiness ; a wavering ; a rising  and 
falling  suddenly. 

Fluddrr,)  flud'dur,  t.  An  aquatic  bird  of  the 

Fluder,  j Diver  kind,  nearly  as  large  as  a goose. 

Flue,  fin,  «.  (derivation  uncertain.)  The  long 
open  tube  of  a chimney,  from  the  fireplace  to  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  for  carrying  off  the  smoke ; — 

( flaum , Germ.)  soft  down  or  fur;  very  fine  hair. 
— Local  in  the  last  two  senses, 
j Flubllite,  flu'el-lite,  s.  The  fluate  of  alumina, 
a name  given  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  some  minute 
crystals  detected  on  a specimen  of  Wavellite  from 
Cornwall.  The  crystals  were  scute,  rhombic,  and 
octahedrous,  having  the  summits  replaced  by  a 
j plane. 

Fluence. — See  Fluency. 

• Fluenct,  flu'en-sc,  a.  (fluena,  from  fluo , I flow, 
Lat)  The  quality  of  flowing,  applied  to  speech 
or  language;  smoothness;  freedom  from  harsh- 
ness or  asperity;  volubility;  readiness  of  utter- 
ance ; facility  of  words ; affluence ; abundance. — 
Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

God  riche*  and  renown  to  men  imparts, 

| ) Even  all  they  wish  : and  yet  their  narrow  hearts 
Cannot  so  great  a Jtuatcy  receive. 

But  their  fruition  to  a stranger  leave.— Sandy*. 

Fluent,  fluent,  a.  Liquid;  flowing;  passing; 
ready  in  the  use  of  words ; voluble ; copious ; 
having  words  at  command,  and  uttering  them  with 
facility  and  smoothness; — *.  a stream ; a current 
of  water; — (obsolete  in  the  last  two  significations;) 
— a.  in  Mathematical  analysis,  a variable  quan- 
tity, considered  as  increasing  or  diminishing.  The 
word  integral  is  now  used,  the  differential  integral 
calculus  having  superseded  the  methods  of  fluxions 
and  fluents. 

Flukntlt,  flu'ent-le,  ad.  With  ready  flow ; volu- 
, blyj  without  hesitation  or  obstruction. 


Fluof.lmaw,  flu'gel-man,  a.  ( flugtlmann,  Germ.) 

In  Military  tactics,  a well-drilled  soldier  appointed 
to  stand  in  front  of  the  line,  and  give  the  time  in 
the  manual  and  platoon  exercises. 

Fluid,  flu'id,  a.  (fluidus , Lat.)  Having  parts 
which  easily  move  and  change  their  relative  posi- 
tion without  separation,  and  which  easily  yield  to  , 
pressure;  that  may  flow,  as  water,  spirit,  or  air; 

— s.  any  substance  whose  parts  easily  move  and  | 
change  their  relative  position  without  separation, 
and  which  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure;  a 
liquid ; liquor,  opposed  to  a solid. 

Fluidity,  flu-id'e-te,  a.  (fluo,  I flow,  Lat.)  The 
quality  of  being  capable  of  flowing ; that  state  of 
a body  in  which  its  constituent  particles  are  so 
slightly  cohesive  as  to  yield  lo  the  smallest  im- 
pressions. 

Fluidnf.ss. — See  Fluidity. 

Fluke,  fluke,  s.  The  name  given  to  the  Flounder,  1 
or  fish  of  the  genus  Pleuronectes ; also,  that  part  | 
of  an  anchor  which  takes  hold  of  the  ground. 
Fluke-worm,  the  Distoma  hepaticum,  a species 
of  Entozoa  which  infests  the  ducts  of  the  liver  of 
different  animals,  especially  those  of  the  sheep. 

Flume,  flume,  a.  (flum,  a stream.  Sax.)  The  pas- 
sage or  channel  for  the  water  that  drives  a mill- 
! wheel. 

Fluminous,  flu'me-nua,  a.  (J lumen , a river,  Lat) 
Abounding  with  rivers. 

Flummery,  flum'mur-e,  a.  (llymry,  Welsh.)  A 
sort  of  jelly  made  of  flour  or  meal ; pap ; in  vul-  ! 
gar  use,  anything  insipid,  or  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose; flattery. 

Fluno.  Post  and  paat  part,  of  the  verb  7o  fling. 

Fluoborates,  flu-o-bo'rayts,  s.  In  Chemistry, 
combinations  of  various  bases  with  iluoboric 
add. 

Fluoborio  Acid  Gab,  flu-o-bo'rik  as'sid  gas,  a.  1 
A colourless  gas,  obtained  by  heating  to  redness 
a mixture  of  dry  boracic  add  and  powdered  fluor- 
spar. Fhtosilicic  acid  gaa , a gas  obtained  by 
applying  a gentle  heat  to  one  part  of  powdered 
fluor-spar,  one  of  silica,  and  two  of  sulphuric  add, 
in  a retort. 

Fluopiiobphate,  fln-o-fos'fate,  a.  A combina- 
tion of  the  fluoric  and  phosphoric  adds,  as  in  Wag- 
nerite,  or  Fluophospbate  of  Magnesia. 

Fluor,  flu'or,  > a.  (Latin,  a stream.) 

Fluor-spar,  flu'ar-spdr,f  Octahedral  fluor,  or 
Fluate  of  Lime,  a mineral,  of  which  there  are 
three  varieties — the  compact,  the  crystalized,  and 
the  foliated.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  of  great 
beauty,  from  their  variegated  and  purple  or  blue 
colours,  and  the  distinctness  of  their  cubical  crys- 
tals. It  consists  of  lime,  67.75;  and  fluoric  add, 
82.75.  Fluor-olbua , a disorder  to  which  females 
are  subjected  at  all  ages,  but  more  particularly  ia 
the  prime  of  life,  consisting  of  an  irregular  dis- 
charge of  impure  mudd  humour. — Bee  Leucor- 
rboea. 

Fluobated,  flu'or-ay-ted,  o.  Combined  with 
flnorio  acid. 

Fluoric,  flu-or'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  fluor. 

Fluoric  Acid,  fla-orlk  as'sid,  a.  Add  obtained  i 
in  the  form  of  a gas,  by  putting  a quantity  of  fluor-  ! 
spar  into  a retort,  and  pouring  over  it  au  equal  j 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  applying  a 
gentle  heat.  It  has  the  property  of  destroying 
the  skin  almost  immediately  if  applied  to  it,  and  j 
of  corroding  glass  and  other  siliceous  substances.  | 
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FLUORIDES—  FLUSTER. 


FLUSTRA — FLUVICOLIN.E. 


Fluorides,  flu'o- rides,  a.  pL  Combinations  of 
fluorine  with  other  bases. 

Fluorine,  flu'o-rine,  a.  A simple  elementary 
gaseous  body,  first  procured  by  Raudrimont  by 
passing  fluoride  of  boron  over  minium  heated  to 
redness,  and  receiving  the  gas  in  a dry  vessel.  It 
is  of  a yellowish-brown  colour.  Its  odour  re- 
sembles chlorine  and  burnt  sngar.  It  has  bleach- 
ing properties:  sp.  gr.  1.289.  Its  equivalent  is 
18.68;  Symb.  F.  Silico-bydrofluoric  acid,  3 
atoms  of  a definite  compound  of  hydrofluoric,  and 
2 atoms  of  silicic  acids,  equiv.  = 78.58  ; Symb. 
Si  + 3F,  or  SiFs.  A variety  of  similar  com- 
pounds may  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition, 
or  by  the  action  of  silico-hydrofluoric  acid  on  me- 
tallic oxides.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
compounds  of  Fluorine : — Fluoric  acid~  3 atoms 
of  fluorine  -J—  1 of  boron,  equiv.  66.98 ; formula 
RFs.  Hydrofluoric  acid  = 1 atom  of  fluorine  + 

1 of  hydrogen,  equiv.  19.68;  formula  I IF.  Fluo- 
tilicic  acid  — 3 atoms  of  fluorine  + 1 of  silicon, 
equiv.  78.58;  formula  SiFa. 

Fluosilicatb  of  Alumina. — See  Topaz. 

Fluosilicic,  flu-o-sc-lia'ik,  a.  Composed  of  or 
containing  fluoric  acid  with  silex. 

Flurry,  flur're,  s.  A sudden  blast  or  gust,  or  a 
light  temporary  breeze ; a sudden  shower  of  short 
duration;  agitation;  commotion;  bustle;  hurry; 
— r.  a.  to  put  in  agitation ; to  excite  or  alarm. 

Flush,  flush,  r.  n.  (fliessen,  Germ.)  To  flow  and 
spread  suddenly ; to  rush ; to  come  in  haste ; to 
start;  to  become  suddenly  rod;  to  glow;  to  be 
gay,  splendid,  or  beautiful ; — r.  a.  to  redden  sud- 
denly ; to  cause  the  blood  to  rush  suddenly  into 
the  face;  to  elate;  to  elevate;  to  excite  the 
spirits;  to  animate  with  joy;— a.  fresh;  fall  of 
vigour;  afflnent;  abounding;  well-furnished;  free 
to  spend ; liberal;  prodigal ; — a.  a sudden  flow  of 
blood  to  the  face,  or,  more  generally,  the  redness 
of  the  face  which  proceeds  from  such  an  afflux  of 
blood ; sudden  impulse  or  excitcmont ; sudden 
glow;  bloom;  growth ; abundance; — (flux,  Fr. 
and  .Span.)  a run  of  cards  of  the  same  suit ; a 
terra  for  a number  of  ducks ; 

An  when  a fauloon  hath  with  nimble  flight 
Flowne  at  u/tuh  of  ducks.— Spenser. 
a term  used  by  workmen  to  signify  a continuity 
of  surface  in  two  bodies  joined  together— thus,  in 
Joinery,  tho  style,  rails,  and  munnions  are  usually 
made  flush,  that  is,  the  wood  of  one  piece  on  one 
side  of  the  joint  does  not  project  or  recede  from 
that  on  the  other;  also,  a term  to  denote  the 
complete  bedding  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  in  the 
mortar  or  cement  used  for  the  connection  of  the 
stones  or  bricks,  so  as  to  leave  no  vacant  spaoc 
wliero  the  stones  or  bricks  do  not  nicely  fit  in 
their  places.  In  Masonry,  or  Brickwork,  tho  ap- 
titude of  two  brittle  bodies  to  splinter  at  tbe  joints 
should  tho  stones  or  bricks  come  in  contact  when 
contiguous  in  a wall.  Flush-deck,  in  a ship,  a 
deck  without  a half-deck  or  forecastle. 

Flusiier,  flush 'ur,  a.  The  lesser  butcher  bird. 

Flushing,  flush 'ing,  a.  A glow  of  red  in  the  face. 

Flushing lv,  flush  ing-le,  ad.  In  a manner  that 
occasiona  a flush. 

Flush  ness,  flush  lies,  t.  Freshness. 

Fluster,  flus'tur,  v.  a.  To  make  hot  and  rosy 
with  drinking;  to  heat;  to  hurry;  to  agitate;  to 
confuse; 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus,  noble  swelling  spirits, 
llmyc  I to-night/uskiM  with  flowing  cups. — Shake. 


— p.  r.  to  be  in  a heat  or  bustle ; to  be  agitated ; 
— $.  heat;  glow;  agitation;  confusion;  disorder. 

Flustra,  flus'tra,  a.  A name  given  by  Linnaeus 
and  Cuvier  to  a genus  of  Corallines,  in  which  the 
cells,  generally  corneous,  are  united  like  honey- 
combs; they  are  found  covering  various  bodies, 
and  sometimes  forming  stems  or  leaves,  of  which, 
in  certain  species,  one  side  only  is  famished  with 
cells,  and  in  others  both. 

Flute,  flute,  s.  (French.)  A well-known  wind 
instrument,  with  finger-holes  and  keys.  Flutes , 
or  Fluting a,  in  Architecture,  upright  channels  on 
the  shafts  of  columns,  usually  ending  bemispheri- 
calty  at  top  and  bottom.  Their  plane  or  horizontal 
section  is  sometimes  circular  or  segmental,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Grecian  examples,  elliptical. 
The  Doric  column  has  twenty  round  its  circum- 
ference; the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite 
have  twenty-four.  The  Tuscan  column  is  never 
fluted.  In  Navigation,  flute,  or  fluyt,  is  a kind  of 
long  vessel  with  flat  ribs  or  floor  timbers,  round 
aft,  and  swelled  in  the  middle,  used  chiefly  for 
carrying  provisions  to  fleets  or  squadrons  of  ships, 
though  it  is  often  used  in  merchandise.  Armed 
in  flute:  an  armed  ship,  with  her  guns  of  the  lower 
tier  and  part  of  those  of  the  upper  tier  removed, 
used  as  a transport,  is  said  to  be  armed  in  flute ; 
— v.  n.  to  play  on  a flute ; — v.  a.  to  form  flutes  or 
channels  in  a column. 

Fluted,  flu'tcd,  a.  Channelled  or  farrowed,  as  on 
a column. 

FimsT,  ••  A Pcrft™‘:r  on 

Fluting,  flu 'tin  g,  s.  A channel  or  furrow  in  a 
column ; fluted  work. 

FLUTTER,  flut'tur,  r.  n.  ( floteran , Sax.)  To  move 
or  flap  the  wings  rapidly,  without  flying,  or  with 
short  flights ; to  hover ; to  movo  about  briskly, 
irregularly,  or  with  great  bustle  and  show,  without 
consequence ; 

No  rag,  no  scrap  of  all  the  beau  or  wit. 

That  once  no /utter’d,  and  that  once  so  wriL— Pope. 


I 
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to  move  with  quick  vibrations  or  undulations ; to 
be  in  agitation ; to  flnetuate;  to  be  in  uncertainty; 

— v.  a.  to  drive  in  disorder ; to  burry  the  mind ; . 

to  agitate;  to  throw  into  confusion ; — s.  vibration;  ' 
undulation;  quick  and  irregular  motion;  hurry; 
tumult;  disorder  of  mind;  confusion;  irregular 
position. 

Fluttering,  flat'tur-ing,  a.  The  act  of  hovering  ! 
or  flapping  the  wings  without  flight ; a wavering ; 
agitation. 

Fluttbrinolt,  flut'tur-iog-le,  ad.  In  a fluttering 
manner. 

Fluvial,  flu've-al,  > a.  ( JUtriaHcut, , from  flu- 

Fluviatic,  flu-ve-atlk,)  vim,  a river,  Lat.)  Be- 
longing to  rivers ; growing  or  living  in  streams  or 
ponds. 

Fluviales. — See  Naiadaceas. 

Fluviai.ist,  flu've-al-ist,  a.  One  who  explains 
phenomena  by  existing  streams. 

Flu  vi  a tiles,  fla've-a-tiles,  ».  (fluviatilu,  belong- 
ing to  a river,  Lat.)  A name  given  by  Lamarck 
to  a section  of  Polypifers,  comprehending  such  as 
are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water. 

Fluvicola,  flu-vik'o-la,  a.  ( fluv'tm , a river,  and 
colo,  I frequent,  Lat.)  A genus  of  birds,  type  of 
the  subfamily  Fluvioolin*  of  Swainson’s  arrange- 
ment 

F luvicolinje,  flu-ve-kol'e-ne,  a.  ( fluvicola , one  of  \ 
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FLUXIONARY— FLYBLOW. 


the  genera.)  The  Water-chats,  a subfamily  of 
birds,  placed  by  Swainson  between  the  Purina, 
or  Black-cape,  and  the  Moscapincc,  or  Fly- catchers. 
The  birds  of  this  group  have  the  legs  formed  for 
walking  with  long,  strong  tarsi.  With  one  excep- 
tion, the  Seisura,  a native  of  Australia,  they  live 
in  the  marshes,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of 
tropical  America : Family,  Musicapidie. 

Fluvio-marine,  flu've-o-raa-rin',  a.  In  Geology, 
an  epithet  applied  to  such  formations  as  have  been 
deposited  by  the  agency  of  rivers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  at  a greater  or  less  distance  from  their 
embouchures. 

Flux,  fluks,  I.  (Jhxus,  from  ./fun,  to  flow,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  flowing ; the  motion  or  passing  of  a 
fluid ; the  moving  or  passing  of  anything  in  con- 
tinued succession;  any  flow  or  issue  of  matter;  a 
liquid  state  from  the  operation  of  heat ; that 
which  flows  or  is  discharged ; concourse ; conflu- 
ence;— (obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses.) 

Left  and  abandon’d  of  his  velvet  friend*  ; 

*TU  right,  quoth  he ; thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company. — Shoks, 

In  Pathology,  a disease  attended  by  an  extraor- 
dinary secretion  from  the  bowels.  In  Metallurgy, 
or  Mineralogy,  any  substance  used  to  facilitate  the 
fluxion  of  metals  or  minerals.  Flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tide , the  regular  and  periodical  motion  of 
the  sea,  which  happens  twice  in  24  hours  48 
minutes.  Black  Jlux,  the  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  charcoal,  which  remains  when  tartar 
is  deflagrated  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre;  white 
Jlux  is  the  name  given  when  an  equal  weight  of 
nitre  is  used,  and  the  whole  of  the  charcoal  is 
burned  off,  and  carbonate  of  potash  remains ; — 
a.  flowing ; moving ; maintained  by  a constant 
succession  of  parts;  inconstant;  variable; — (not 
well  authorized  as  an  adjective ;) 

The  /hue  condition  of  human  affair*.— 

Lord  Balingbroi*. 

— e.  a.  to  melt ; to  fuse ; to  make  fluid. — Obso- 
lete as  a verb. 

Fluxation,  fluks-a'shnn,  $.  A flowing  or  passing 
away,  and  giving  place  to  others. 

Fluxxbilitt,  fluks- e-bil'e-te,  t.  The  quality  of 
admitting  fusion. 

Fluxible,  fluks'e-  bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  melted 
or  fused. 

Fluxility,  fluks-il'e-te,  a.  (JhtxiKs,  Lat)  The 
quality  of  admitting  fusion ; possibility  of  being 
fused  or  liquified. 

Fluxion,  fluk'shun,  s.  The  act  of  flowing;  the 
matter  that  flows.  Fluxions , in  Mathematics,  a 
method  of  calculation  which  assumes  a distinct 
conception  of  velocity,  both  in  the  case  of  a uni- 
form and  variable  motion,  and  extending  this  mo- 
tion of  velocity  or  rate  of  increase,  derived  from 
the  consideration  of  a moving  point,  to  all  species 
of  magnitudes,  and  even  to  expressions  which  are 
purely  numerical,  as  in  the  formula:  of  algebra. 
Fhtxional  analysis,  is  the  analysis  of  fluxions  and 
fluents,  distinguishable  from  the  differential  calcu- 
lus by  its  notation,  but  in  all  other  respects  iden- 
tical. Calculators  by  this  mode  conceive  that  all 
finite  magnitudes  are  or  may  be  resolved  into  in- 
finitely small  ones,  supposed  to  be  generated  by 
motion,  os  a line  by  the  motion  of  a point,  a 
i superficies  by  a line,  and  a solid  by  a surface ; of 
which  they  are  the  elements,  moments,  or  differ- 
ences. The  art  of  finding  these  iufinitcly  small 


quantities,  and  working  with  them,  is  called  the  j 
direct  method  of  flaxion  ; and  the  method  of  find-  i 
ing  the  flowing  quantities  or  fluents,  is  what  con- 
stitutes the  inverse  method.  In  Chemistry,  tho  1 
running  of  metals  into  a fluid  state. 

Fluxionart,  fluk'shun-ar  e,  a.  Pertaining  to  j 
mathematical  fluxions. 

Fluxionist,  fluk'shun-ist,  s.  One  skilled  in 
fluxions. 

Fluxjvk,  fluks'iv,  a.  Flowing  with  tears; 

These  often  bath’d  she  in  her  jluxite  eye*. — SLiks. 
wanting  Bolidity. — Obsolete. 

Their  argument*  are  ssjtttxiee  as  liquor  spilt  upon  a 

table. — Ben  Jonson. 

Fluxcre,  fluk'shure,  t.  A flowing  or  fluid  matter. 

Flt,  fli,  v.  n.  (Jleogan,  Sax.)  Past,  Flew;  past 
part  Flown.  To  move  through  the  air  by  the 
aid  of  wings,  as  fowls;  to  pass  or  move  in  air  by 
the  force  of  wind  or  other  impulse;  to  rise  in  air; 
to  move  or  pass  with  velocity  or  celerity,  either  on 
land  or  water ; to  move  rapidly  in  any  manner ; 1 

to  pass  away ; to  depart ; to  part  suddenly  or  with 
violence ; to  buret,  as  a bottle ; to  spring  by  an 
clastic  force;  to  pass  swiftly;  to  flee;  to  run 
away ; to  attempt  to  escape ; to  escape ; to  flut- 
ter ; to  vibrato  or  play,  as  a flag  in  the  wind ; to 
Jly  at,  to  spring  towards ; to  rush  on ; to  fall  on 
suddenly ; to  Jly  m the  face , to  insult ; to  assail ; 
to  resist ; to  set  at  defianoe ; to  oppose  with  vio- 
lence ; to  act  in  direct  opposition ; to  jly  off,  to 
separate  or  depart  suddenly ; to  revolt ; to  Jly 
open , to  open  suddenly  or  with  violence ; to  jly 
out,  to  rush  out ; also,  to  burst  into  a passion ; to 
break  out  into  license ; to  start  or  issue  with  vio- 
lence from  any  direction ; to  let  Jly,  to  discharge ; 
to  throw  or  drive  with  violence;  to  let  Jly  the 
sheets , among  seamen,  to  let  them  go  suddenly, 
lest  the  ship  should  upset,  or  spend  her  top-sails 
and  masts  ; — r.  a.  to  shun ; to  avoid ; to  decline; 
to  quit  by  flight;  to  cause  to  float  in  the  air;  to 
attack  by  a bird  of  prey ; — (obsolete  in  the  last 
sense;) — t.  (Jkoge,  Sax.)  a name  given  indis- 
criminately to  all  insects  possessing  wings : by 
many,  however,  restricted  to  the  Dipterous  species. 
— See  Dipt  era.  In  Mechanics,  a cross  with  leaden 
weights  at  its  ends,  or  rather  a heavy  wheel  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  a windlass,  jack,  &c., 
by  means  of  which  the  power,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  not  only  preserved,  but  equally  distributed 
to  all  parts  of  the  revolution  of  the  machine.  Fly  j 
of  the  compass,  that  part  of  the  compass  on  which 
the  thirty-two  points  are  drawn,  and  to  which  the 
needle  is  fastened  underneath.  Fly  of  an  ensign, 
the  breadth  and  extent  from  the  staff  to  the  ex- 
treme end  that  flutters  in  the  wind.  Fly-honey- 
suckle, the  Lonicera  Xylosteum  of  Linnaeus. 
Fowl’  Jfy-trap,  the  Dionaea  muscipula  of  Lin- 
naeus, a plant,  the  leaves  of  which  consist  of  two 
lobes,  which,  when  irritated  by  an  insect  alighting 
upon  them,  speedily  close  and  entrap  it.  Fly- 
powder,  a mixture  of  white  oxide  and  metallic 
arsenic,  obtained  from  the  spontaneous  sublimation 
of  the  cakes  of  the  arsenic  of  commerce.  Fly- 
orchis,  the  plant  Orchis  mucifera. 

Flybitten,  fu'bit-tn,  a.  Marked  by  the  bite  of  flies. 
Flyblow’,  flTblo,  r.  a.  To  deposit  an  egg  in  any- 
thing, as  a fly;  to  taint  with  tho  eggs  which  pro- 
duce maggots; 

Like  a fyUotcn  cake  of  tallow ; 

Or,  on  parchment,  ink  turn’ll  jeilow.—  Swift. 

, — s.  the  egg  of  a fly. 
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Fltboat,  fli'boto,  *.  A long  narrow  boat  used  on 
canals ; a swift  boat ; also,  a largo  Dutch-built 
bottomed  vessel,  called  also  a flight 
Flycatchers  — See  Muncies  pa. 

Flyer,  fli'ar,  s.  One  that  flees,  usually  written 
flier;  one  that  uses  wings;  the  fly  of  a jack.  In 

(Architecture,  steps  in  a flight  of  stairs  that  are 
parallel  to  each  other. 

Flyfish,  fli'fish,  r.  n.  To  angle  with  a hook 
baited  with  a fly,  either  natural  or  artificial. 
Flyfishing,  fli'fish-ing,  a.  Angling ; the  art  of 
angling  for  fish  with  flies,  natural  or  artificial,  for 
bait. 

Flyflap,  fli'flap,  s.  A fan  or  flapper  used  in  keep- 
ing flies  off. 

Flyino,  fli'ing,  a.  Floating;  waring;  moving; 
light,  and  suited  for  prompt  motion.  Flying 
colours,  a phrase  expressing  triumph.  Flying 

bridge , a bridge  of  pontoons ; also,  a bridge  com- 
posed of  two  boats.  Flying  party , in  Military 
tactics,  a detachment  of  men  employed  to  hover 
abont  an  enemy.  Flying  buttress,  a buttress  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  springing  from  a solid  mass 
of  masonry,  and  abutting  against  the  springing  of 
another  arch,  which  rises  from  the  npper  points  of 
abutment  of  the  first.  Flying  pinion,  that  part 
of  a clock  which  is  furnished  with  a fly  or  fan,  by 
which  it  beats  the  air  and  checks  the  rapidity  of 
the  descent  of  the  weight  attached  to  the  striking 
portion  of  the  machinery, 
j Flying-fish. — See  Exocetus. 

! Fo,  fii,  s.  The  name  under  which  Buddha  is  wor- 
j shipped  io  China. 

Foal,  foie,  s.  (Job,  foie,  Sax.)  A colt  or  filly;  a 
yonng  horse  or  mare  while  sacking  its  dam ; — 
r.  a.  to  bring  forth  a oolt  or  filly;  to  bring  forth 
young,  as  a mare  or  a she-ass ; — v.  n.  to  bring 
forth  young,  as  a mare  and  certain  other  beasts. 
Foalfoot,  fole'fvt,  a.  The  colt’s  foot. 

Foam,  fome,  «.  {fam,fam , Sax.)  The  white  sub- 
l stance  which  agitation  or  fermentation  gathers  on 
the  top  of  liquors ; froth ; spume ; — v.  n.  to  froth; 
to  gather  foam  ; to  be  in  a rage ; to  be  violently 
agitated ; — v.  a.  to  throw  out  with  rage  or  vio- 
lence. 

Foaminoly,  fo'ming-lo,  ad.  Frothily;  in  a foam- 
ing manner. 

Foamlkss,  fome'les,  a.  Having  no  foam, 
i Foamy,  fo'me,  a.  Covered  with  foam ; frothy, 
j Fob,  fob,  t.  A little  pocket  for  a watch ; — v.  a. 
(jfoppen,  Germ.)  to  cheat;  to  trick;  to  impose 
on  ; to  fob  off,  to  shift  off  by  an  artifice ; to  put 
aside ; to  delude. — A vulgar  word. 

But  when  I thought  the  purchas'd  liquor  mine, 

I The  rascnl/oW>\i  me  off  with  only  wine.— AMiton. 

I Focage. — See  Housebote. 

! Focal,  fo'kal,  a.  (from  focus,  a fire,  Lnt.)  Belong- 
ing to  a focus ; — s.  in  Law,  the  right  of  taking 
wood  for  ftteL 

Focillation,  fos-sil-la'shun,a.  ( focillo , I cherish, 
Lat.)  Comfort ; support. 

Focus,  fo'kus,  s.  pi  Focuses  or  Foci.  Io  Optica, 
the  point  at  or  near  which  rays  are  collected  by  a 
lens  or  mirror.  Its  distance  from  the  lens  is 
called  its  focal  length.  In  Geometry  and  Conic 
Sections,  the  focus  of  a parabola  is  a point  in  the 
axis  which  has  this  property,  that  a radius  drawn 
from  any  point  in  the  curve,  makes  the  same  angle 
with  the  tangent  at  that  point,  that  the  tangent 
makes  with  the  axis.  In  the  ellipse,  the  two  fod 
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arc  situated  in  the  greater  axis,  at  equal  distances 
from  the  centre  ; and  if,  from  both  fod,  straight  | 
lines  be  drawn  from  the  same  point  in  the  cir- 
cumference, the  two  lines  make  equal  angles  with 
the  tangent  at  that  point. 

Fodder,  fod'dur,  s.  {fodder,  or f other.  Sax.)  Food, 
or  dry  food,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  as  hay, 
straw,  and  other  kinds  of  vegetables  ; — r.  a.  to 
feed  with  dry  food  or  cut  grass,  &c. ; to  furnish 
with  hay,  straw,  oats,  Ac.  In  Mining,  a measure 
equivalent  to  22^  cwt.  This  measure  in  Soot- 
land  is  called  a hundred  weight  (cwt.),  and  in  ; 
Ayrshire  extends  to  28  cwt. — Sec  Pother. 

Foddereb,  fod'dnr-nr,  t.  One  who  fodders  cattle. 

Fodertorium,  fo-dur-to'ro-um,  #.  In  Law,  pro- 
vision or  fodder  to  be  paid  to  tho  king’s  purveyor. 

— Blount  Co  ire/. — Obsolete. 

Podia,  fo'de-a,  s.  A genus  of  Asddian  Molluscs, 
the  animal  of  which  is  oval,  mammilUtod,  and 
divided  through  its  whole  length  by  a vertical  par- 
tition, whieh  contains  the  stomach,  into  two  un- 
equal tubes. 

Fodibnt,  fo'de-ent,  a.  ( fodxo , I dig,  Lat.)  Dig- 
ging ; throwing  up  with  a spade. — Seldom  used. 

Fodina,  fo-de'na,  s,  (Latin,  a quarry,  from  fodio , I 
dig,  Lat)  Tho  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Foe,  fo,  s.  {fah,  Sax.)  An  enemy  ; one  who  en- 
tertains personal  enmity,  hatred,  gTudge,  or  malice 
against  another  ; an  enemy  in  war ; one  of  a na- 
tion at  war  with  another ; an  adversary.  Foe, 
like  enemy  in  the  singular,  is  used  to  denote  an 
opposing  army  or  nation  at  war  ; one  who  opposes  i 
anything  on  principle ; an  ill-wisher ; — r.  a.  to 
treat  as  an  enemy. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

In  hi*  power  she  was  to  foe  or  friend. —.Spenser. 

Foehood,  foTiood,  s.  Enmity. — Obsolete. 

Foe  like,  fo'like,  a.  Like  an  enemy. 

Foemak,  fo'man,  #.  An  eoemy  in  war. — This  term, 
once  common,  is  now  chiefly  restricted  to  poetry. 

What  valiant  foe men.  like  to  autumn’s  corn. 

Have  we  mow’d  down  in  top  of  all  their  pride  f— 
Shake. 

Fceniculum,  fe-nik'u-lura,  «.  (the  Latin  name  of 
the  Fennel,  from  fomum,  hay,  the  smell  of  the 
plant  resembling  that  of  hay.)  Fennel,  a genus  j 
of  plants,  consisting  of  biennial  or  perennial  Um- 
belliferous herbs,  with  fusiform  roots,  triply  pin- 
nate leaves,  nod  yellow  flowers : Suborder,  Ortho- 
sperm®. 

F<enus,  fe'nus,  s.  A genus  of  Hymenopterous  in- 
sects : Family,  Pupivora. 

Fojnus  NatiCum,  fe'nus  nat'e-kum,  #.  (Latin,  naval 
usury.)  An  agreement  entered  into  when  a per- 
son leads  a merchant  a sum  of  money  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a beneficial  maritimo  trade,  on  condition 
that  it  is  to  bo  repaid  with  extraordinary  interest, 
in  case  such  a voyage  be  safely  performed.  It  is 
also  called  usura  maritime. — 1 IAd.  27.  2 Blount, 
Com.  458. 

Fcktal,  fe'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  fmtus. 

Fceticide,)  jfe'te-side,  s.  ( foetus , and  cctdo,  I kill. 

Feticide,  ) Lat.)  The  act  of  killing  tho  foetus 
in  tho  womb. 

Fcetidia,  fe-tid'e-a,  8.  A genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  the  Mauritius : Order,  Myrtaceas. 

F<etor,  fe'tur,  s.  (Latin.)  Stinking  or  foetid  effluvia 
arising  from  the  body  of  animals. 

Foetus,  \ fe'tus,  s.  {foetus,  Lat.)  The  young  of  vi- 

Fetcb,  J viparous  animals  in  utero,  and  of  ovipa-  , 
rous  animals  in  the  shell.  In  the  early  stages  of 
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utero-gestation,  the  young  is  usually  called  the 
embryo,  and  when  fully  formed,  or  after  a certain 
period,  the  foetus. 

Fog,  fog,  a.  (fug,  Icel.)  A dense  watery  vapour 
exhaled  from  the  oarth,  or  from  rivers  and  lakes, 
or  generated  in  the  atmosphere  near  the  earth  ; a 
cloud  of  dust  or  smoke; — (Jtcg%  Welsh,)  after- 
grass ; a second  growth  of  grass ; also,  long  grass 
i that  remains  on  land;— r.  a.  to  overcast;  to 
darken. 

i Fog  bank,  fog'bangk,  $.  At  sea,  an  appearance,  in 
hazy  weather,  sometimes  resembling  land  at  a dis- 
tance, bat  which  vanishes  as  it  is  approached. 

Fogg  age,  fog'gij,  a.  In  the  Forest  Law,  rank  grass 
not  consumed  or  mowed  in  summer. 

Foggily, fog 'ge- le, <uL  Mistily;  darkly;  cloudily. 

Fogginess,  fog'ge-nes,  t.  The  state  of  being 
foggy ; a state  of  the  air  filled  with  watery  exha- 
lations. 

Foooy,  fog'ge,  a.  Misty ; cloudy ; filled  or  abound- 
ing with  fog  or  watery  exhalations ; damp  with 
humid  vapours ; producing  frequent  fogs  ; dull ; 
stupid ; clouded  in  understanding. 

Foil,  fo,  inUrj.  An  exclamation  of  contempt  or 
abhorrence,  the  same  as  Poh  and  Fy. 

Foible,  foyid,  a.  (French.)  A moral  weakness ; a 
failing ; — cl  weak. — Obsolete  as  an  adjective. 

Foil,  foyl,  *>.  a.  ( afolee,  Norm.)  To  frustrate  ; to 
defeat ; to  render  vain  or  nugatory,  as  an  effort  or 
attempt ; to  blunt ; to  dull ; to  interrupt,  or  to 
render  imperceptible  ; — t.  defeat ; frustration  ; 
the  failure  of  success  when  on  the  point  of  being 
secured  ; miscarriage  ; — (ft pyl,  Welsh,)  a blunt 
sword,  or  one  that  has  a button  at  the  end,  covered 
with  leather,  used  in  fencing ; — (feuilk,  Fr.) 
anything  of  another  colour,  or  of  different  quali- 
ties, which  serves  to  adorn  or  set  off  another  thing 
to  advantage.  Among  Glass-grinders,  a sheet  of 
tin,  with  quicksilver,  &c.  laid  on  the  backside  of  a 
looking-glass,  to  make  it  reflect.  Among  Jewel- 
lers, a thin  leaf  of  metal  placed  under  a precious 
I stone,  in  order  to  increase  its  brilliancy,  or  give  it 
an  agreeable  and  different  colour.  In  Architecture, 
n term  applied  to  all  those  rounded  or  leaf-like 
forms  seen  in  gothic  windows,  niches,  crests,  battle- 
ments, &c.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  number 
of  them  combined,  so  as  to  form  a figure,  by  the 
names  trefoil,  quartrefoil,  cinquefoil,  &c. 

Foilable,  foyl'a-bl,  a.  Which  may  be  foiled. 

Foilkb,  foyl'ur,  s.  One  who  frustrates  another  and 
gains  an  advantage  himself. 

Foiling,  foyl'ing,  ».  Among  Hnnters,  the  slight 
mark  of  a passing  deer  on  the  grass. 

Foix,  fovn,  v.  a.  (poindre,  Fr.)  To  push  in  fencing ; 
to  prick  ; to  sting ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  two 
senses;)—*,  thrust;  a push. 

Come  ; no  matter  vor  your foins. — fkaia. 

Foixinglt,  foyn'ing-le,  ad.  In  a pushing  manner. 

FoiSON,  foy'zn,  i.  ( fuaio , Lat)  Plenty;  abun- 
dance.— Obsolete. 

Pay  justly  thy  tithe*,  whatsoever  thou  be. 

That  God  may  in  bleating  send  foiaon  to  thee.— 

TttMtr. 

Foist,  foyst,  r.  a.  To  insert  surreptitiously,  wrong- 
fully, or  without  warrant; — a.  alight  and  fast- 
sailing  ship. — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

This  pink,  tills  painted  foiai,  this  cockle-boat— 

Beau.  is  Flat 

Foisted. — See  Fusty. 

So 


Foister,  foys'tnr,  a.  One  who  inserts  without 
authority ; a falsifier ; a liar. 

Tbe*e  able  are  nt  neede  to  stand  and  keepe  the  stake, 
When  facing foisters,  fit  for  Tiburnc  fraies. 

At  food-sick,  fhint ; or  heart-sick,  run  their  wales. — 
Mir.  for  Mag. 

Foistiness.— See  Fust  mesa. 

Foisty.— See  Fusty. 

Folclaxds,  ) fok'lands,  s.  In  Law,  copy-lands  ! 

Folk  lands.  J were  so  called  by  the  Saxons,  as 
charter- lands  were  termed  lodanda.  It  expressed 
the  land  of  the  common  people,  who  had  no  ccr-  1 
tain  estate  therein,  but  held  it  under  the  rents  and 
sen-ices  agreed  to  at  the  will  only  of  their  lord  the 
thane,  and  was  not  therefore  put  io  writing. 

Folcmote,  ) fok'moto,  a.  ( f ole  gemot,  a meeting 

Folkmote,)  of  the  people,  Sax.)  An  ancient 
sort  of  annual  parliament  or  convention  of  the  \ 
bishops,  tbanes,  aldermen,  and  freemen,  which  | 
assembled  every  May -day,  in  which  the  lay- 
men were  sworn  to  defend  one  another  and  the 
king,  and  to  preserve  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ; 
after  which  thoy  consulted  on  matters  connected 
with  the  common  safety.  The  word  was  also 
used  to  signify  any  kind  of  popular  or  publio 
meeting,  whether  connected  with  the  interests  of 
a county  or  city.  Dr.  Brady  considers,  from  the 
nature  of  the  laws  made  under  tbe  Saxon  kings, 
that  the  foikmote  was  an  inferior  court,  held  before 
the  king's  reeve  or  Stewart  every  month,  to  do 
folk  right,  or  compose  smaller  differences,  from 
which  court  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  superior 
courts. — Gloaa.  p 48. 

Fold,  folde,  a.  (fold,  fahfe,  Sax.)  A pen  or 
enclosure  for  sheep ; a place  wuerc  a flock  of 
sheep  is  kept,  whether  in  ilte  field  or  under 
shelter ; a flock  of  sheep ; a limit ; — (obsolete  in 
the  last  sense ;) 

Secure  from  meeting,  th<*y"re  distinctly  roll'd  ; 

Nor  leave  their  seat*,  ami  pass  the  lUvudftil  fold.— 

CreeeL 


— ( feald , Sax.)  the  doubling  of  any  flexible  sub- 
stance, as  cloth  ; complication;  a plait;  one  part 
turned  or  bent  and  laid  on  another.  In  Compoei-  ! 
tion,  the  same  quantity  added,  as  fourfold ; — r.  a.  jj 
(fealdan,  Sox.)  to  double;  to  lap  or  lay  in  j 
plaits ; to  double  and  insert  one  part  in  another ; 
to  doable  or  lay  together,  ns  the  arms;  to  confine 
sheep  in  a fold ;—  v.  n.  to  close  over  another  of 
the  same  kind. 

Foi.dage,  folde'nje,  \ a.  In  Law,  a liberty  1 

Fold-course,  foldeTcorse,)  to  fold  sheep  and  j 
cattle. — Cowelj  Blount 

Folder,  foldo'ur,  a.  An  instrument  used  in  folding  ; 
paper ; one  that  folds. 

Foldiko,  foldc'iug,  a.  Doubling;  that  may  dose 
over  another,  or  that  consists  of  leaves  which  may 
close  one  over  another ; — a.  a fold ; a doubling. 
Among  farmers,  the  keeping  of  sheep  in  enclo- 
sures. Folding  door  a,  in  Architecture,  two  doors 
which  are  hung  on  two  side  posts  of  a door  frame, 
and  open  in  the  middle.  Folding-joints , a joint 
made  like  a hinge. 

Foldlebs,  folde'les,  a.  Without  any  fold. 

Foliac EE,  fo-le-a'se-e,  *.  (folium,  a leaf,  Lat) 
The  first  class  of  the  order  Cellulares.  It  indudes  [ 
those  Cryptogamous  plants  which  arc  famished 
with  leaves,  embradng  the  Ferns,  Horse-tails, 
Club-mosses,  and  Marsilcas. 

Foliaceous,  fo-lo-a’sl  tis,  a.  Leafy;  having  leaves 
intermixed  with  llo .vers ; folicuxoua  ghouls  are  i 
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those  situated  on  leaves;  consisting  of  leaves  or 
tliin  lamine;  having  tho  form  of  a leaf  or  plate. 

Foliage,  fo'le-nje,  *.  Leaves ; a cluster  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  branches; — v.  a.  to  work  or  to  form 
into  the  representation  of  leaves. 

Foliagkd,  foleayjd,  a.  Furnished  with  foliage, 
j Foliate,  fo'le-ate,  v.  a.  To  beat  into  a leaf,  or 
thin  plate  or  lamina;  to  spread  over  with  a thin 
coat  of  tin  and  quicksilver,  &c. ; — a.  in  Botany, 
leafy;  famished  with  leaves.  In  Geometry,  an 
epithet  for  a curve  of  the  second  order,  expressed 
by  the  equation  which  is  one  of 

the  defective  hyperbolas. 

Foliated,  foie- ay- ted,  a.  ( folinhu , LaL)  In  Bo- 
tany, furnished  with  leaves;  leaved.  In  Con- 
cbology,  occurring  in  thin  lamina;  or  leaves,  when 
the  edges  of  the  shelly  layers  are  not  compact, 
but  appear  to  separate  from  each  other,  as  in  a 
large  coarse  oyster-shell. 

Foliation,  fo-le-a'shun,  a.  In  Botany,  the  verna- 
tion or  leaving  of  plants ; the  disposition  of  the 
leaves  within  the  bud ; the  act  of  beating  a metal 
into  thin  plates. 

Foliatcre,  fo'le-ay-ture,  t.  The  state  of  being 
beaten  into  foiL 

Folier,  fole-ur,  *.  Goldsmiths’  foil. 

Foliferods,  fo-lif cr-os,  a.  {folium,  a leaf,  and 
fero , I bear,  LaL)  Producing  leaves. 

Folio,  fo'le-o,  a.  ( folium,  a leaf,  m folio,  lat.) 
A book  of  the  largest  size,  formed  by  once  doub- 
ling a sheet  of  paper.  Among  merchants,  a page, 
or  rather  both  tho  right  and  left  hand  pages  of  an 
account-book,  expressed  by  tho  same  fgure. 

Foliole,  foie-ole,  t.  A leaflet ; one  of  the  single 
j leaves,  which  together  constitute  a compound  leaf. 

Foliolum,  fo-Ii'o-lum,  #.  In  Botany,  a leaflet 
borne  on  the  axis  of  a leaf. 

Foliomort,  fo'le-o- morte,  a.  ( folium,  and  mor- 
tuum , dead,  Lat.)  Of  a dark  yellow  colour,  or 
that  of  a faded  leaf. 

Foliot,  fo'le-ot,  *.  (folctto,  ItaL)  A kind  of 
demou. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  wood  nymphs,  foliate,  fairies, 

: Robin  (Joodfeliows,  Ac. — Uwrion. 

| Folious,  fole-us,  <u  Leafy ; thin ; unsubstantial, 
j In  Botany,  having  leaves  intermixed  with  the 
flowers. 

Folk,  fuke,  t.  ( folc , Sax.  volk,  Dut.  and  Germ. 
folck,  Swed.)  People,  in  familiar  language ; cer- 
tain people  discriminated  from  others,  as  old  folks 
and  young  folk*.  The  term  is  commonly  used  in 
familiar  or  burlesque  language. 

Ho  walk’d  and  wore  a threadbare  clonk : 
lie  din'd  aud  supp’d  at  charge  of  other  folk.  — 

Skaht. 

Follicle,  fol'le-kl,  a.  ( foUiodtu *,  Lat)  Literally, 
a little  bag  or  bellows.  In  Botany,  a term  ap- 
plied to  a capsule  which  splits  on  one  side  only, 
through  the  placenta,  ns  in  the  Stonecrop.  In  Ana- 
tomy, a small  secreting  cavity  or  gland. 

Follicular,  fol-lik'a-lar,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
follicle. 

Folliculated,  fol-lik'u-lay-ted,  o.  Having  fol- 
licular seed-vessels. 

i Folliculous,  fol-lik'u-lus,  a.  Having  or  produc- 
I ing  follicles. 

Follily,  fol'le-lo,  cuL  Foolishly. — Obsolete. 

Follow,  folio,  e.  a.  (folgian,  Jilian,  fytyan.  Sax.) 
To  go  after  or  bchiud ; to  pursue ; to  chaae ; to 
accompany;  to  attend  in  a journey;  to  be  of  tbc 


same  company ; to  attend  for  any  purpose ; to 
succeed  in  order  of  time ; to  come  after ; to  be 
consequential;  to  result  from,  as  effect  from  a 
cause,  or  an  inference  or  deduction;  to  pursue 
with  the  eye ; to  keep  the  eyes  fixed  on  a moving 
body;  to  imitate;  to  copy;  to  embrace;  to  adopt 
and  maintain ; to  have  or  entertain  like  opinions;  , 
to  think  or  believe  like  another ; to  obey ; to  ob- 
serve; to  practise;  to  act  in  conformity  to;  to 
pursue  as  an  object  of  desire;  to  endeavour  to 
obtain;  to  use;  to  make  the  chief  business;  to 
adhere  to;  to  side  with;  to  honour;  to  worship; 
to  servo ; to  be  led  or  guided  by ; to  move  on  in 
the  same  course  or  direction ; — v.  n.  to  come  after 
another ; to  attend ; to  accompany ; to  be  post©-  j 
rior  in  time;  to  be  consequential,  as  efTect  to 
cause ; to  result  as  an  inference ; to  follow  on,  to 
continue  pursuit  or  endeavour ; to  persevere. 

Follower,  follo-ur,  ».  One  who  comes,  goes,  or 
moves  after  another  in  the  same  course ; one  that 
takes  another  as  his  guide  in  doctrines,  opinions, 
or  example;  one  who  obeys,  worships,  and  honours; 
an  adherent ; a disciple ; one  who  embraces  the 
same  system;  an  attendant;  a companion;  an 
associate  or  a dependent ; one  nnder  the  command 
of  another ; one  of  the  same  faction  or  party.  | 

Folly,  fol'le,  a.  (folie,  Fr.)  Want  of  understand-  j 
ing;  weakness  of  intellect;  a weak  or  absurd  act 
not  highly  criminal ; act  of  negligence  or  passion 
unbecoming  gravity  or  deep  wisdom ; any  condnct 
contrary  to  tho  laws  of  God  or  man ; sin ; scan- 
dalous crimes ; depravity  of  mind. 

Fomaiiant,  fo'ma-hant,  s.  In  Astronomy,  a star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Aquarius. 

Foment,  fo-inent',  v.  cl  (fomento,  Lat.)  To  apply 
warm  lotions  to ; to  bathe  with  warm  liquors ; to 
cherish  with  heat;  to  encourage;  to  abet;  to 
promote  by  excitements. 

Fomentation,  fo-men-ta'shun,  #.  (fomentotio, 
LaL)  In  Therapeutics,  tho  application  of  a warm 
fluid  to  any  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  flannel, 
sponge,  or  folded  linen;  the  lotion  spplied  to  fo- 
ment the  parts ; excitation ; instigation ; en- 
couragement 

Fom enter,  fo-men'tur,  s.  One  who  foments;  one 
who  encourages  or  instigates. 

Fon,  fon,  i.  ( feume , Icel.)  A fool. — Obsolete. 

Sicker  I hold  him  for  a greater  fom. 

That  loves  the  thing  he  cannot  purchase. — Spenser. 

Fond,  fond,  a.  (derivation  not  well  ascertained.) 
Foolish;  silly;  indiscreet;  imprudent; 

Grant  I may  never  prove  so/omi. 

To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bund. — Shahs. 
Foolishly  tender  and  loving ; doting ; weakly  in- 
dulgent ; much  pleased ; loving  anler.tly ; de- 
lighted with;  relishing  highly;  trifling; — r.  a. 
to  treat  with  great  indulgence  or  tenderness;  to 
caress ; — p.  n.  to  be  fond  of;  to  be  in  love  with ; 
to  dote  on. — Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

How  will  this  fadgo  f My  master  loves  her  dearly ; 

And  I,  poor monster,  faiul  as  much  on  him  ; 

And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  mo. — Shah*. 

Fondle,  fon'dl,  r.  a.  To  treat  with  tenderness; 
to  caress. 

Fondler,  fon'dl- ur,  $.  One  who  fondles. 

Fondlino,  fon'dl-ing,  9.  A person  or  thing  fon- 
dled or  caressed. 

Fondly,  fondle,  ad.  Foolishly;  wcaklv;  impru- 
dently ; with  great  or  extreme  tenderness  or 
affection. 
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FONDNESS— FOOL. 


FOVDNKM,  fond'nea,  s.  Foolishness ; want  of  sense 
and  judgment; — (obsolete  in  the  foregoing  signi- 
fications ;) 

FowImu  it  were  for  any,  being  free. 

To  covet  fetters  though  they  golden  be.-— 

Spenser. 

foolish  tenderness ; warm  affection ; strong  incli- 
nation or  propensity ; strong  appetite  or  relish ; 
tender  passion. 

Fondus,  fon'dns,  i.  ( fondant , melting,  Fr.)  That 
particular  kind  of  painting  on  calico,  paper-hang- 
ings, &c.,  in  which  the  colours  are  blended  in 
each  other. 

Font,  font,  s.  (font?,  Fr.)  A largo  basin  or  stone 
vessel,  in  which  water  ia  contained  for  baptizing 
children  or  other  persons  in  the  church ; — ( fons , 
font  Li,  a fountain,  Lat.)  a complete  assortment  of 
I printing  types  of  one  size. 

Foxtal,  fon'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a fount,  foun- 
tain, sonree,  or  origin. 

Fontanai.ia,  fon-ta-na'le-a,)  #.  A feast  held  by 
j Fostikalia,  fon-te-na'lc-a,  f the  Komans  in 
i honour  of  the  deities  who  presided  over  fountains, 
i Fontankl,  fon'ta-nel,  s.  (fonianclle,  Fr.)  An 
, opening  left  in  the  skull  at  birth,  which  is  subse- 
quently closed  by  osseous  deposit : they  are  two 
iu  number. 

Fontanesia,  fon-tay-ne'she-a,  s.  (in  honour  of 
t M.  Desfoutaines,  author  of  Flora  Atlantic*.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  an  evergreen  shrub, 
with  lanceolate  leaves  and  whitish-yellow  flowers, 
a native  of  Syria : Order,  Olcaccae. 

Fontange,  fon-tanj',  1.  (French,  from  the  name 
of  the  first  wearer.)  A knot  of  ribbons  on  the 
| top  of  a head-dress. 

Fonticuldb,  fon-tik'u-los,  s.  (dim.  of  font,  a 
fountain,  Lat.)  In  Pathology,  an  issue. 

I Fontinalib,  fon-te-na'lis,  s.  (Jons,  a fountain,  Lat. 
in  allusion  to  its  growing  in  rivulets.)  A genus 
of  floating  Urn-mosses:  Order,  Bryace*. 

Food,  food,  s.  (fod,foda,  Sax.)  Whatever  is  es*cn 
by  animals  for  nourishment,  and  whatever  supplies 
I nutriment  to  plants;  meat;  aliment;  victuals; 
provisions;  what  ever  supplies  nourishment;  some- 
thing that  sustains,  nourishes,  and  augments; — 
j v.  a.  to  feed. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

He  wo sfoodtd  forth  in  vain  with  long  talk.— 

Varret 

' Foodful,  food'ful,  a.  Supplying  food;  full  of 
1 food. 

| Foopless,  foodies,  a.  Destitute  of  food  or  pro- 
visions ; barren. 

i Foody,  food's,  a.  Eatable;  fit  for  food. — Obsolete. 

Fool,  fool,  s.  ( foL,fm , Fr.)  One  who  is  destitute 
i of  reason,  or  the  common  powers  of  understanding; 

in  common  language,  a person  of  deficient  intel- 
| led,  but  not  an  idiot ; one  who  docs  not  exercise, 

! or  is  guided  by  his  reason ; in  a scriptural  sense, 

fool  is  used  for  a wicked  or  depraved  person ; a 
weak  Christian;  a term  of  indignity  and  reproach; 
one  who  counterfeits  folly ; a buffoon ; to  play  the 
fool , to  act  the  buffoon;  to  jest;  to  make  sport; 
to  act  like  one  void  of  understanding;  to  put  the 
fool  on,  to  impose  on ; to  delude;  to  make  a fool 
of,  to  frustrate ; to  defeat ; to  disappoint.  Foots 
parsley,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  plant  iEthusa  cy- 
napium,  also  called  Dog’s  poison.  It  is  an  erect, 
lurid-green,  fetid,  umbelliferous  herb,  and  reckoned 
dangerous ; — v.  «.  to  trifle ; to  toy ; to  spend  time 
in  idleness,  sport,  or  mirth ; — r.  a.  to  treat  with 


contempt;  to  disappoint;  to  frustrate;  to  defeat; 
to  infatuate ; to  impose  on ; to  make  foolish ; to 
cheat;  to  fool  away,  to  spend  in  trifles,  idleness, 
folly,  or  without  advantage ; to  spend  for  things 
of  no  value  or  use. 

Foolbold,  fuolTjolde,  a.  Foolishly  bold. 

Foolbobn,  fool'bawrn,  a.  Foolish  from  the  birth. 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a/ootbom  jest — SkaJa, 

Foolery,  fool'ur-e,  s.  Habitual  folly ; an  act  of 
folly;  trifling  practice ; object  of  folly. 

Fooliiappy,  fool'hap-pe,  a.  Lucky  without  con- 
trivance or  judgment. 

Fooliiajidily,  fool-htlr'de-le,  ad.  With  foolhardi- 
ness. 

Foolhardiness,  fool -hdr'de- nos,  s.  Courago 
without  sense  or  judgment ; mad  rashness. 

Foolhardise. — See  Foolhardiness. 

Fooliiardy,  fool-hdr'dc,  a.  Daring  without  judg- 
ment; madly  adventurous;  foolishly  bold. 

Foolish,  fool'ish,  a.  Void  of  understanding ; weak 
of  intellect;  imprudent;  indiscreet;  ridiculous; 
contemptible.  In  Scripture,  wicked;  sinful;  pro- 
ceeding from  depravity. 

FOOLISHLY,  foollsh-le,  ad.  Weakly;  without  un- 
derstanding; indiscreetly;  wickedly;  sinfully. 

Foolishness,  foolish-nee,  s.  Folly;  want  of  un- 
derstanding; foolish  practice  ; want  of  wisdom  or 
good  judgment. 

Foolscap,  foolzlcap,  s.  (folio  and  shape?)  A kind  1 
of  small-sized  paper. — See  Paper. 

Fooltbap,  fool'trap,  s.  A snare  to  catch  fools  in. 

Bots  at  the  first  were  fooUrapi,  where  the  wise 
Like  spiders  lny  in  nmbush  for  the  Hie*. — rtrylen.  j 

Foot,  flit,  s.  pi  Feet,  (fot,  fa.  Sax.)  In  animal 
bodies,  tho  lower  extremity  of  the  leg ; the  part 
of  tho  leg  which  treads  the  earth  in  standing  or 
walking,  and  by  which  tho  animal  is  sustained  and 
enabled  to  step;  that  which  bears  some  resem-  | 
bianco  to  an  animal’s  foot  in  shape  or  office ; the 
lower  end  of  anything  which  supports  a body;  the 
lower  part ; the  ba.se ; the  bottom ; state ; con- 
dition ; plan  of  establishment ; fundamental  prin- 
ciples;— (footing  is  more  generally  used  in  the 
last  five  senses,  as  1 our  affairs  may  yet  be  on  a 
better  footing.')  In  Military  affairs,  soldiers  who 
march  and  fight  on  foot,  as  distinguished  from 
cavalry ; the  part  of  a stocking  or  boot  which  re- 
ceives the  foot ; a measure  of  length,  but  used  also 
in  a sense  which  expresses  surface  and  solidity — 
thus  we  say  a foot  superficial  and  a foot  cubic. 
This  term  has  likely  bron  derived  from  the  longth 
of  the  human  foot.  The  English  standard  foot  is 
12  inches,  equal  to  86  barleycorns,  or  1 J nails. 
In  Grammar,  a metre  or  measure  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  long  or  short  syllables ; by  foot, 
or  rather  on  foot,  by  walking,  as  to  go  or  pass  on 
foot;  to  set  on  foot,  to  originate;  to  begin;  to  put 
in  motion.  Football,  a ball  consisting  of  an  inflated 
bladder  cased  in  leather,  to  be  driven  by  the  foot ; 
the  sport  or  practice  of  kicking  the  football.  Foot- 
bund,  a band  of  infantry.  Footboy,  a menial ; an 
attendant  in  livery.  Footbridge,  a narrow  bridge 
for  foot-passengers.  Footcloth,  a sumpter  doth. 
Footcushion,  a cushion  for  the  feet.  Foot  guards, 
guards  of  infantry.  FootUcker , a mean  flatterer; 
a sycophant;  a fawner.  Footman,  an  infantry 
soldier;  a menial  servant;  a runner;  an  attendant 
in  livery.  FootmantU,  a garment  to  keep  the 
gown  clean  in  riding,  formerly  used  by  women. 
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FOOTM  ANSHIP-  FOR 


Footmark,  a track ; mark  made  by  a foot.  Foot- 
M in  Farriery,  an  epithet  applied  to  a hone 
whose  hoof  is  so  thin  and  weak  as  to  be  unfit  for 
j shoeing.  Footpad,  a highwayman  or  robber  on 
foot.  Footpath,  a narrow  path  or  way  for  foot- 
passengers  only.  Footplough,  a kind  of  swing 
plough.  Footpost,  a post  or  messenger  that  tra- 
vels on  foot.  Footrope,  the  rope  to  which  the 
lower  edge  of  the  sail  is  fastened.  Footshackles, 
fetters;  shackles  for  fixing  the  feet.  Foot  soldier, 
a soldier  that  serves  on  foot.  Footspace  rail,  in 
, | Snipbuilding,  is  that  rail  iu  the  balcony  in  which 
the  balusters  step.  FootstaU,  a woman’s  stirrup. 
Footstool,  a stool  used  for  resting  or  supporting 
the  feet  when  sitting.  Foot-halt,  a disease  inci- 
dent to  sheep,  arising  from  a worm  breeding  in  the 
j feet.  Foot-iron,  an  iron  fastened  to  tho  foot  to 
I preserve  the  shoe  in  the  operation  of  digging. 
Foot  of  a vertical  line,  in  Perspective,  that  point 
in  tho  intersecting  line  which  is  made  by  a verti- 
cal plane  passing  through  the  eye  and  centre  of 
! the  picture.  Foot  qf  a fine,  in  Law,  is  the  con- 
clusion of  it,  and  includes  the  whole  matter,  re- 
citing the  parties,  year,  day,  and  place,  and  before 
whom  it  was  acknowledged  or  levied. — 2 BL  Coni. 
j'  851.  Footpace , or  h IfjMCt,  a alow  step,  as  in 
walking;  the  part  of  a staircase  whereon,  after 
! the  flight  of  a few  fcteps,  yon  arrive  at  a broad 
place  on  which  you  may  tako  two  or  three  paces 
(|  before  you  come  to  ano.hcr  step.  If  it  occur  at 
the  angle-turns  of  the  stairs,  it  is  called  a quarter- 
I pace . Foot-square,  the  tame  measure  both  in 

breadth  and  Jr:-  •'  - taming  144  superficial 

| inches.  Cubic  or  -f,  the  same  measure  in 

length,  breadth,  and  timd  containing  1728 
! cubic  inches.  Footwalin : ..hole  inside  planks 

or  lining  of  a ship,  used  to  prevent  any  part  of  tho 
ballast  or  cargo  from  falling  between  the  floor- 
j timbers ; — r.  n.  to  dance ; to  tread  to  measure  or 

music;  to  skip;  to  walk,  opposed  to  ride  or  fly; 
— r.  a.  to  kick ; to  strike  with  the  foot ; to  spnrn ; 
to  settle ; to  begin  to  fix ; to  tread ; to  add  the 
numbers  in  a column,  and  set  the  sum  at  the  foot; 
j to  seize  and  hold  with  the  foot. — Obsolete  in  the 
| last  sense. 

The  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  u»  Shots. 

] Footed,  fvt'ed,  a.  Shaped  in  the  foot, 
ji  Footfall,  fvt'fawl,  s.  A trip  or  stumble. 

FoOTOBLD,  fit  'geld,  s.  (Saxon.)  In  Law,  an 
amercement  for  not  cutting  out  and  expeditating 
the  balls  of  great  dogs  in  the  forest — Obso- 
lete. 

i Foothold,  fftTiolde,  s.  That  which  sustains  the 
i feet  firmly ; that  on  which  one  may  tread  or  rest 
I securely. 

J Foothot,  fit 'hot,  ad.  Immediately,  a term  bor- 
rowed from  hunting. 

| Footing,  fit'ting,  s.  Ground  for  the  foot ; that 
which  sostains  firm  foundation  to  stand  on  ; sup- 
port; root;  basis;  foundation;  place;  stable 
j position;  permanent  settlement;  tread;  step; 

walk ; dance ; steps ; road  ; track ; state ; con- 
dition. Footings,  in  Architecture,  the  lower  part 
of  a brick  or  stone  wall,  in  which  the  bricks  or 
stones  project  beyond  the  general  surface.  Foot- 
i t ng  beam,  the  name  given  in  some  places  to  tho 

j tie-bytfim  of  a roof. 

Poo-:/.'*..  Mt-les,  a.  Without  feet;  easily  made 
to  Slit  iLlu. 
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Footmanbhip,  fflt'man-sbip,  s.  The  art  or  faculty 
of  a runner. 

Yet,  says  the  fox,  I have  baffled  more  of  them  with 
my  wile*  and  shifts  than  over  you  did  with  you rfootman- 
ihip. — L'  Estrange. 

Footstep,  fut'step,  I.  A track ; the  mark  or  im- 
pression of  the  foot ; token ; marie ; visible  sign 
of  a course  pursued; — pL  footsteps,  example; 
as,  * follow  the  footsteps  of  good  men ;’  way ; 
course. 

Fop,  fop,  $.  ( vappa , Lat.)  A ram  man  of  weak 
understanding  and  much  ostentation ; one  whoso  { 
absorbing  ambition  is  to  gain  admiration  by  showy 
dress  and  pertness ; a gay,  trilling  man  ; a cox- 
comb. 

Fopdoodle,  fop'doo-dl,  s.  An  insignificant  fd-  j 
low. — Obsolete. 

Where  sturdy  butchers  broke  your  noddle, 

And  handled  you  like  a fopdoodle. — Butler, 

Foplino,  fopling,  $.  A petty  fop. 

Foppert,  fop'pur-e,  9.  Affectation  of  show  or  i 
importance;  showy;  folly;  impertinence;  foolery; 
vain  or  idle  affectation. 

Foppish,  fop'pish,  a.  Vain  of  dress;  making  an 
ostentatious  display  of  gay  clothing;  dressing  in 
the  extreme  of  fashion;  affected  in  manners.  ; 

FOPPISHLY,  fop'pish-le,  ad.  With  vain  ostenta- 
tion of  dress ; in  a trifling  or  affected  manner. 
Foppishness,  fop'pish-nea,  s.  Vanity  and  extra- 
vagance in  dress ; showy  vanity. 

For,  fawr,  prep,  {for,  or  fore.  Sax.  root*,  Dut) 
Against;  in  the  place  of,  as  a substitute  or  equi- 
valent, noting  equal  value  or  satisfactory  compen- 
sation, either  in  barter  and  sale,  in  contract,  or  in 
punishment;  in  the  place  of,  instead  of,  noting 
substitution  of  persons,  or  agency  of  one  in  the 
place  of  another  with  equivalent  authority;  in 
exchange  of ; noting  one  thing  taken  or  given  in 
place  of  another;  in  the  character  of,  noting  re- 
semblance ; 

If  a man  can  be  ftilly  assured  of  anything  for  a truth 
without  having:  examined,  what  is  theft- that  ho  may  not 
embrace  for  truth  1— Locke. 

toward;  with  the  intention  of  going  to;  in  advan- 
tage of ; for  the  sake  of ; conducive  to ; beneficial 
to ; in  favour  of ; 

It  is  far  tho  general  good  of  human  society,  and  con- 
sequently of  particular  persons,  to  be  true  and  just;  anil 
it  it  for  men's  health  to  be  temperate.—  TUIoUoh. 

leading  or  inducing  to,  as  a motive ; noting  arri- 
yal,  meeting,  coming,  or  possession ; toward  the 
obtaining  of;  in  order  to  the  arrival  at  or  posses- 
sion of;  against;  in  opposition  to;  with  a ten- 
dency to  resist  and  destroy;  in  prevention  of ; 

She  wrapped  him  close  for  catching  cold.— Ridtardsots.  ; 

And/or  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious.— Shaks. 
because ; on  account  of ; by  reason  of ; 

Edward  and  Richard. 

With  fiery  ere#  sparkling  for  very  wrath. 

Arc  at  our  backs.— Shakt. 

with  respect  or  regard  to;  on  the  part  of ; through 
a certain  space ; during  a certain  time ; in  quest 
of ; in  order  to  obtain  ; according  to ; as  far  as ; 
noting  meeting,  coming  together,  or  reception;  : 
toward ; of  tendency  to ; in  favour  of ; on  the  I 
part  or  side  of,  that  is,  toward  or  inclined  to; 
with  a view  to  obtain ; in  order  to  possess ; not- 
withstanding ; against ; in  opposition  to ; fur  the 
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FORAGE— FORAMEN.  FORAMINATED— FORBIDDEN  FRUIT.  j 

use  of ; to  be  used  in ; in  recompense  of  | in  re- 
turn of ; 

Vow,  for  m many  glorious  action*  done. 

For  pence  at  home,  and  for  the  public  wealth, 

I mean  to  crown  a bowl  for  Cesar*  health.— 

Dryie*. 

hi  proportion  to;  by  means  of;  by  the  want  of; 
for  my  life  or  heart,  though  my  life  were  to  be 
given  in  exchange,  or  as  the  price  of  purchase ; 
for  to,  denoting  purpose conj.  the  word  by 
which  a reason  is  introduced  of  something  before 
! advanced;  because;  on  this  account  that,  properly 

for  that;  for  as  much,  compounded  forasmuch , 
is  equivalent  to ; in  regard  to  that ; in  considera- 
tion of ; for  why,  (jxiur  <puri,  Fr.)  because;  for 
this  reason.  For,  as  a prefix  to  verbs,  has  usually 
the  force  of  a negative  or  privative,  denoting 
against,  that  is,  before,  or  auxiy,  aside. 

Forage,  for'^je,  s.  (four-rage,  Fr.)  Food  for 
horses  and  cattle,  as  grass,  pasture,  hay,  com,  and 
oats;  tho  act  of  providing  forage;  search  for  pro- 
visions : the  act  of  feeding  abroad ; — v.  w.  to  col- 
lect food  for  horses  and  cattle  by  wandering  abont 
and  feeding  or  stripping  tho  country ; to  ravage  ; 
j to  feed  on  spoil;  to  wander  far;  to  rove; — (obso- 
lete iu  the  last  two  senses  ;) 

Forage,  and  run 

To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors, 

I And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  so  nigh.— 

Shake, 

— v.  a.  to  strip  of  provisions  for  horses,  &c. 

Forager,  for'a-jur,  $.  One  who  goes  in  search  of 
food  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Foraging,  for'a-jing,  s.  An  incursion  for  forage 
or  plunder. 

Foramen,  for-a'men,  t.  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy,  a 
hole ; an  opening  by  which  nerves  or  blood-vessels 
penetrate  through  the  bones.  The  chief  foramens 
are: — F.  cacum,  the  blind  hole  at  the  root  of  the 
spine  of  the  frontal  bone,  so  called  from  its  not 
perforating  the  bone,  or  leading  to  any  cavity, 
j F.  caxum  of  Morgagni,  a considerable  depression 

1 at  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue.  F.  incuicum , 

the  opening  immediately  behind  the  front  teeth. 
F.  Monroianum , an  opening  under  the  arch  of  the 
fornix,  by  which  the  lateral  ventricles  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  and  with  the  third  ventricle. 
F.  magnum  occipUis,  the  great  opening  at  the 
under  aud  fore  part  of  tho  occipital  bone.  F. 
ovale,  an  opening  situated  in  the  partition  which 
separates  the  right  and  left  auricles  in  the  foetus. 
F.  rottmdum,  tho  round  aperture  of  the  internal 
ear;  this,  and  the  preceding  term,  are  respectively 
synonymous  with  fenestra  avails  and  f rotunda. 
F.  of  Soemmering,  or  centrale , a circular  foramen, 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  retina,  exactly  in  the 
axis  of  vision.  F.  supra -orbilarium,  the  upper 
orbitary  hole,  situated  on  the  ridge  over  which  the 
eyebrow  is  placed. — The  term  foramen  is  also 
applied  to  numerous  little  holes  ( cribrosa  fora- 
mina) of  the  cribriform  plate ; to  several  openings 
— the  round,  the  oval,  the  spinal— of  the  sphenoid 
j bone;  to  certain  holes — the  mastoid,  the  stylo- 

mastoid, the  tridean,  the  glenoid — of  the  temporal 
bones ; to  the  opening  (malar)  through  which  the 
malar  nerve  passes;  to  the  opening  ( infra  orbi 
tar)  for  the  passage  of  nerves  to  the  face ; to  the 
groove  (palato- maxillary)  through  which  the 
palatine  nerve  and  vessels  proceed  to  the  palate ; 
to  another  opening  (the  palatine)  which  transmits 
branches  of  the  same  to  the  soft  palate ; and  to 

two  openings  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  called 
respectively,  the  anterior  and  posterior  lacerated 
foramen. — ffobly n.  In  Botany,  an  opening  in 

the  ovule  when  the  foramen  is  visible  on  the  seed, 
as  in  the  pea  and  bean : it  is  termed  a micropyle, 

Foraminated,  fo-ram'e-nny-ted,)  a.  (forrtmmo,  I 

Foraminoua,  fo-ram'e-nua,  f bore  holes, Lat.) 

Pierced  with  small  holes  or  openings ; full  of  snail 
holes;  porous. 

Foraminife&a,  fo-ra-me-nif'e-ra,  > i.  An  order 

Foraminipers,  fo-ra'me-nif-urs,  ) of  forami- 
nated polythalamous  internal  shells,  which  have  no 
chamber  beyond  their  last  partition.  They  have 
no  siphonde,  but  their  chambers  are  supposed  to 
communicate  by  means  of  small  foramina  or  per- 
forations. They  are  chiefly  microscopic,  and  are 
divided  by  M.  D’Orbigny  into  five  families,  con- 
taining upwards  of  fifty  genera. 

Foraminifekocs,  fo-ra-me-nif  V-ros,  a.  Having 
pores  or  openings;  pertaining  to  the  Foraminifera. 

Foray,  fo'ray,  s.  An  irregular  and  sadden  excur- 
sion in  a border  warfare. 

Forbade,  fawr-bad'.  rast  of  the  verb  To  forbid. 

Korda r,  ) fawr-bdr',  r.o.  In  Law, to  bar;  tode- 

Forbarrr,)  prive  one  of  a thing  for  ever:  stats.  9 
Rich.  1L  c.  2,  and  G Hen.  VI.  c.  4. 

Forbatiik,  fawr-bathe',  v.  a.  To  bathe. — Obso- 
lete. 

With  conquerors'  hand*  forbalh'd  in  their  own  blood. 

—SaekvilU. 

Forbear,  fawr-bare',  r.  n.  (fbrbartm,  Sax.)  Past, 
Forbore,  past  part.  Forborne.  To  stop ; to  cease ; 
to  hold  from  proceeding ; to  pause ; to  delay ; to 
abstain  ; to  omit ; to  hold  one’s  self  from  motion, 
or  entering  on  an  affair ; to  refuse ; to  decline ; to 
be  patient ; to  restrain  from  action  or  violence ; — 
r.  a.  to  avoid  voluntarily  ; to  decline ; to  abstain 
from ; to  omit ; to  avoid  doing ; to  spare ; to 
treat  with  indulgence  and  patience ; to  withhold. 

Forbearance,  fawr-ba'rans,  s.  The  act  of  avoid- 
ing, shunning,  or  omitting;  command  of  temper;  j 
restraint  of  passions;  the  exercise  of  patience; 
long-suffering;  indulgence  towards  those  who  in-  l 
jure  us ; lenity  ; delay  of  resentment  or  punish- 
ment. 

Korbearer,  fawr-ba'ror,  s.  One  that  intermits  or 
intercepts. 

Forbearing,  fawr- Wring,  a.  Patient ; long-suf- 
fering ; — «.  a ceasing  or  restraining  from  action ; 
patience;  long-suffering. 

Forbid,  fawr-bid',  v.  a.  (forbeodan.  Sax.)  Past, 
Forbade,  past  pari.  Forbid,  Forbidden.  To  pro- 
hibit ; to  interdict ; to  command  to  forbear  or 
not  to  do ; to  command  not  to  enter ; to  oppose ; 
to  hinder ; to  obstruct ; to  accurse ; to  blast 
(obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses;) 

Sleep  *hall  neither  night  nor  day 

Hang  upon  hi*  penthouse  lid  ; 

Be  snail  live  a man  forbid.— Shake. 

— r.  n . to  utter  a prohibition ; but  in  the  neuter 
form  of  the  verb  there  is  always  an  ellipsis. 

Fokbiddance,  fawr-bid 'dans,  s.  Prohibition; 
command  or  edict  against  a thing. — Seldom  used. 

Command*  do  not  so  much  whet  our  desire*  as  forbid* 

dances.— Bp.  IlaUL 

Forbidden  Fruit,  fawr-bid'dn  froot,  s.  In  Theo- 
logy, the  fruit  prohibited  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  Para- 
dise. In  Botany,  Paradise  orange,  the  plant  Citrus 
paradiai. 
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Formpdknly,  fawr-bid'dn-le,  ad.  In  an  unlawful 
manner. 

Fount  ddknness,  fawr-bid'dn-nes,  t.  A state  of 
being  prohibited. 

FoKimiDKK,  fawr-bid'dur,  s.  One  who  prohibits; 
one  who  enacts  a prohibition. 

Forbidding,  fawr-bid'ding,  o.  Raising  abhorrence, 
aversion,  or  dislike;  repelling  approach ; disagreo- 
al>le; — a.  hindcrance;  opposition. 

Forbidpinolt,  fawr-bid'diug-le,  ad.  In  a for- 
bidding manner. 

Forbore.  Past  of  the  verb  To  forbear,  part  part. 
Forborne. 

Force,  fane,  s.  (French.)  Strength;  vigour; 
might;  active  power;  energy  that  may  be  exerted; 
momentum ; the  quantity  of  power  produced  by 
motion,  or  the  action  of  one  body  on  another ; that 
which  causes  an  operation  or  moral  effect ; energy ; 
violence;  power  exerted  against  will  or  consent; 
compulsory  power;  moral  power  to  convince  the 
mind ; virtue ; efficacy ; validity ; power  to  bind 
or  hold ; strength  or  power  for  war ; armament ; 
troops;  an  army  or  navy;  destiny;  necessity;  com- 
pulsion ; any  extraneous  power  to  which  men  are 
subject ; internal  power.  Physical force , the  force 
produced  by  the  action  of  material  bodies.  Moral 
force,  the  power  of  acting  on  the  reason  in  judg- 
ing and  determining.  Force,  in  Mechanics,  is 
that  power  which  produces  motion,  or  a change  in 
motion.  In  I .aw,  any  unlawful  violence  offered  to 
persons  or  things.  Simple  force  is  that  which  is 
so  committed  that  it  is  not  complicated  with  any 
other  crime.  Compound  or  mixed  force,  is  the 
riolenoe  committed  in  doing  a thing  otherwise  un- 
lawful F.yuiliOrium  of  forces,  in  .Mechanics,  the 
composition  or  resolution  of  forces  is  the  conspir- 
ing or  opposing  of  forces,  so  as  to  balance  one 
another,  and  keep  the  body  in  a state  of  equili- 
brium or  at  rest ; — p.  a.  to  compel;  to  constrain  to 
do  or  to  forbear,  by  tbe  exertion  of  a power  not  re- 
sistible ; to  overpower  by  strength  ; to  impel ; to 
press;  to  drive;  to  draw  or  puah  by  main  strength; 
to  enforce ; to  urge;  to  compel  by  strength  of  evi- 
dence ; to  storm ; to  assault  and  take  by  violence  ; 
to  ravish ; to  violate ; to  overstrain ; to  distort ; 
to  cause  to  produce  ripe  fruit  prematurely ; to  man  ; 
to  strengthen  by  soldiers  {—-(obsolete  in  the  last 
two  senses ;) 

Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours. 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful.  board  to  beard.— 

Shakt. 

to  force  from,  to  wrest  from ; to  extort;  to  force 
out,  to  drive  out ; to  compel  to  issue  out,  or  to 
leave ; also,  to  extort ; to  force  wine,  to  fine  it 
by  a short  process,  or  in  a short  time ; to  force 
plants,  to  urge  the  growth  of  plants  by  artificial 
beat ; to force  meat,  to  stuff  it ; to  force  wool,  to 
I cut  off  the  upper  and  most  hairy  part  of  it ; — 
r.  n.  to  use  violence ; to  lay  stress  on ; to  strive. 
—Obsolete  in  tbe  last  two  senses. 

I force  f not  I,  so  the  villain  were  dead.— 

jVfw  Ciutom. 

Forced,  forste,  a.  Affected;  overstrained;  un- 
natural. 

Forcedly,  foree'ed-le,  ad.  Violently ; constrain- 
edly ; unnaturally. 

Forcedness,  foree'id-nes,  t.  The  state  of  being 
forced;  distortion. 

Forceful,  forae'fvl,  u.  Impelled  by  violence ; 


driven  with  force ; acting  with  power ; violent ; 
impetuous. 

Forcefully,  forae'ful-le,  ad.  Violently;  impetu- 
ously. 

Forceless,  forseles,  a.  Having  little  or  no  force ; 
feeble;  impotent. 

Forcemeat,  forse'inete,  s.  A kind  of  stuffing  in 
cookery. 

Forceps,  fawr'seps,  *.  (Latin.)  In  Mochanica,  a 
general  name  for  all  tools  which  are  constructed 
on  the  principles  of  pincers  or  plyers.  In  Mid- 
wifery, an  instrument  for  extracting  the  fmtus. 
The  artery  or  dissecting  forceps  is  used  in  dissec- 
tion, for  taking  up  tbe  mouths  of  arteries,  &c. 

FoRCE-PtJMF,  forsc 'pump,  s.  A pump  which  is  ca- 
pable of  driving  a stream  of  water  above  the  pump 
barrel,  by  means  of  compressed  air. 

Forcer,  foree'ur,  s.  A oompellcr ; a constrainer; 
a subduer  or  conqueror.  In  Mechanics,  a solid 
pistou  applied  to  pomps,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a constant  stream,  or  of  raising  water  to  a 
greater  height  than  it  can  be  raised  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere. 

Forcible,  fore 'bo- bl,  a.  Strong;  mighty;  power- 
ful ; violent ; impetuous ; driving  forward  with 
force;  efficacious;  active;  impressive;  containing 
force  ; acting  by  violence  ; done  by  force;  valid; 
binding;  obligatory. — Obsolete  in  the  lost  three 
senses.  Forcible  entry  and  detainer,  in  Law,  the 
entering  upon,  and  taking  and  retaining  the  pos- 
session of,  lands  and  tenements  by  tbe  force  of  arms, 
menaces,  &c.,  to  the  hinderance  of  the  person'who 
has  the  right  of  entering. 

Forcibleness,  fore 'se-bl-nes,  t.  Force;  violenoe. 

Forcibly,  fore'se-ble,  ad.  By  violence  or  force; 
strongly;  powerfully;  with  power  or  energy; 
impressively;  impetuously;  violently;  with  great 
strength. 

Forcing,  forse'ing,  t.  In  Horticulture,  the  art  of 
hastening  the  growth  and  maturity  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  by  artificial  means.  In 
Commerce,  a method  of  fining  down  wines,  so  os 
to  render  them  fit  for  immediate  use. 

FoRClPATED,  for'se-pay-ted,  a.  {furcipnttu,  Lot.) 
In  Zoology,  hooked,  or  furnished  with  pincers,  as 
the  claws  of  a crab  or  lobster. 

Forcipation,  fawr-sc-pa'sbun,  $.  Tbe  act  of 
squeezing  or  tearing  with  pincers;  formerly,  a 
mode  of  torture. 

Ford,  forde,  s.  {ford,  fyrd.  Sax.)  A shallow 
part  of  a river  or  other  water,  where  it  may  be 
passed  on  foot  without  swimming ; a stream ; a 
current ; — r.  a.  to  pass  or  cross  a river  or  other 
water  on  foot  without  swimming ; to  wade  through. 

Fordable,  fonle'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  waded  or 
passed  through  on  foot,  as  water. 

Fore,  fore,  a.  {fore,  foran.  Sax.  ror,  Germ.)  Ad- 
vanced, or  being  in  advance  of  something  in  mo- 
tion or  progression ; advanced  in  time ; coming 
first ; anterior ; preceding ; prior ; advanced  in 
order  or  series;  being  in  front,  or  towards  the 
face.  In  Navigation,  the  distinguishing  character 
of  all  that  part  of  a ship's  frame  and  machinery 
which  lies  near  the  stem,  as  in  the  following  sea 
terms : — Fore  and  aft , from  stem  to  stem  ; fore- 
boteline, the  bowline  before  the  sail ; forebrace, 
a rope  applied  to  the  foreyard-arm  to  change  the 
position  of  tho  foresail ; forecastle,  a abort  deck 
on  the  forepart  of  the  ship;  forecastle  men,  men 
stationed  at  the  forecastle ; forecastle  harjnttff^ 
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• complication  of  ropes  for  the  foreshrouds; 
foredeck , the  forepart  of  a deck  or  of  a ship; 
forefoot,  a piece  of  timber  terminating  the  keel 
at  the  fore-end;  forefoot  is  also  applied  to  one 
ship  sailing  or  lying  in  the  way  of  another; 
foreganger,  a rope  fixed  on  a harpoon  when  it  is 
intended  that  a whale  should  be  struck ; fore- 
Iwok,  a breasthook ; f oreknight , a piece  of  timber 
carved  in  the  figure  of  a mau's  head,  and  fixed  to 
the  deck ; forelock,  a flat-pointed  wedge  of  iron, 
to  drive  through  a hole  at  the  end  of  a bolt ; the 
lock  of  hair  that  grows  from  the  forepart  of  the 
head ; forerunners  of  the  log  line,  a small  piece 
of  red  bunting  laid  on  that  line  at  s certain  dis- 
tance from  the  log;  forcstajf,  an  instrument  for- 
merly used  at  sea  for  taking  altitudes;  forttuckle , 
a tackle  on  the  foremast;  foremast,  a mast  in 
the  forecastle  or  fore-end  of  a ship ; forefront,  in 
Architecture,  the  principal  or  front  entrance  to  a 
building; — e.  a.  to  forereach  upon  a ship,  to  ad- 
vance or  gain  ground  upon  a ship ; — ud.  in  the 
part  that  precedes  or  goes  first. 

Norr. — Fort,  in  the  following  compounds,  generally  do- 
notes  priority  of  time  or  situation  ; for  their  etymo- 
! logics  and  definitions,  see  the  principal  word* : — 
Pureariinonish,  foreadvine,  foreollegc,  foreappoiut, 
i foroappointment,  forearm,  forcchosen,  forfeited,  foro- 
I conceive,  foredate,  foredesign,  Predetermine,  fore- 
I doom,  foreflow,  foregame,  fo rehear,  fort-horse,  forc- 
| imagine,  forrjudgment, foreknow,  forementioned.fore- 

| name,  forenained,  forenotice,  fore  promised,  forequo- 
ted,  foreran  k,  fore  remembered,  foresaid,  foresiguify, 

I foretaught,  forewarn. 

Fore-arm,  fore'drm,  s.  In  Anatomy,  the  part  of 
the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist. 

Forebode,  fore-bode',  c.  a.  To  foretell ; to  prog- 
, noeticate;  to  foreknow;  to  be  prescient  of;  to 
I feel  a secret  sense  of  something  future. 

Fokkrodement,  fore-U>do 'incut,  s.  i’rcaagemont ; 
a presaging. 

Fokkbodek,  fore-bo 'dur,  ».  One  who  forebodes; 
a soothsayer ; a foreknower. 

Foreboding,  fore- bo'dilig,  s.  Prognostication. 

Forkijy,  fure-bi',  prep.  Near;  hard  by;  fust  by. 
— Obsolete. 

Not  fnr  away  he  hence  doth  won, 

Forth#  u fountain,  where  I late  him  kit. — 

enter. 

FORECAST,  forc'kast,  >.  Previous  contrivance; 
foresight,  or  the  antecedent  determination  pro- 
ceeding from  it. 

Forecast,  fore-kast',  v.  a.  To  scheme;  to  plan 
before  execution ; to  adjust ; to  foresee ; to  pro- 
vide against ; — c.  n.  to  lorui  a scheme  previously ; 
to  contrive  beforebaud. 

I Forecaster,  fore-kas'tur,  s.  One  who  foresees 
or  contrives  beforehand. 

; Foreclose,  fore- kloie',  e.  a.  To  shut  up;  to  pre- 
clude ; to  stop ; to  prevent ; to  foreclose  a mort- 
gager, in  Law,  to  cut  him  oft*  irora  his  equity  of 
[ redemption,  or  the  power  of  redeeming  the  mort- 
gage premises,  by  a judgment  of  court. 

I Foreclosure,  fore-klo'zhure,  s.  Prevention  ; the 
act  of  foreclosing.  Foreclosure  of  equity  of  re- 
| demplioH , in  Law,  is  where  the  mortgagee,  in 

order  to  prevent  the  mortgager  from  redeeming 
his  estate,  or  to  recover  his  money  lent  upon  the 
security  therefor,  applies  to  a Court  of  Equity,  to 
compel  the  mortgager  cither  to  sell  the  estate,  or 
to  redeem  it  by  payment  of  the  money  presently, 
or,  iu  default  thereof,  to  be  for  ever  debarred  from 
doing  the  same.— 2 BL  Com.  159. 


Foredo,  fore-doo',  v.  a.  (f onion,  Sax.)  To  de- 
stroy ; to  ruin ; 

This  doth  betoken 

The  cone  they  follow  did.  with  desperate  hand, 
Foredo  its  own  life.— Shalt. 
to  weary ; to  overcome. — Obsolete. 

The  heavy  ploughman  snore*. 

All  with  weary  t.i sk  foregone. — Shots. 

Foredoob,  fore'dore,  r.  The  door  in  the  front  of 
a house. 

Fore- end,  fore 'end,  s.  The  end  which  precedes; 
the  anterior  part. 

Forefather,  fore-fa'thur,  s.  An  ancestor;  one 
who  precedes  another  in  the  line  of  genealogy  in 
any  degree,  usually  iu  a remote  degree. 

Forefend,  fore-feud',  r.  a.  To  hinder;  to  fend 
o(T ; to  avert ; to  prevent  approach ; to  forbid  or 
prohibit ; to  defend ; to  guard ; to  secure. 

Forefinger,  fore'fing-gur,  o.  The  finger  next  to 
the  thumb,  termed  by  the  ancient  Saxons  the 
shoot-finger , from  its  use  in  archery. 

Forefoot,  fore 'fat,  s.  Oue  of  the  anterior  feet  of 
a quadruped  or  multiped ; a hand,  in  contempt. 

Give  me  thy  fist — thy  forefoot  to  me  give. — 

Shots. 

FOREGO,  fore-go',  r.  a.  To  forbear  to  possess  or 
enjoy;  voluntarily  to  avoid  the  enjoyment  of 
good ; to  give  up ; to  renounce ; to  resign ; to 
lose ; to  go  before ; to  precede. — Obsolete  in  the 
last  two  senses. 

By  our  remembrance  of  days  foregone. 

Such  were  our  faults— 0 ! then  wu  thought  them 
not. — Shuts. 

Foregoer,  fore-go'nr,  s.  One  who  goes  before 
another ; one  who  forbears  to  enjoy;  an  ancestor ; 
a progenitor. — Obsolete  iu  the  last  two  significa- 
tions. 

Honours  best  thrive. 

When  rather  from  our  acta  we  them  derive 

Than  our  foregoers.— Shots. 

Foregoers,  forc'go-urz,  a.  In  Law,  a name  given 
to  the  king’s  purveyors,  who  were  so  called  from 
their  going  before  him  to  provide  for  bis  house- 
hold.— Cornel ; Blount. — Obsolete. 

Foreooino,  fore-go'ing,  a.  Preceding;  going  be- 
fore, in  timo  or  place ; antecedent. 

Foregone,  fore'gone,  a.  Past  by ; gone ; settled. 

Foreground,  forc'grownd,  i.  In  Painting,  the 
part  of  the  field  or  expanse  of  a picture  which 
seems  to  lie  before  the  figures. 

Foreouess,  fore-ges',  r.  a.  To  conjecture. 

FOREHAND,  fore'hand,  s.  The  part  of  a horse 
which  is  before  the  rider ; the  chief  or  principal 
part ; — a.  done  sooner  than  is  regular. 

Forehanded,  forehand-ed,  s.  Early;  timely; 
seasonable;  formed  in  the  foreparts. 

A substantial  true-bred  beast,  bravely  forehanded. — 

Drydcn. 

Forehead,  foroTied,  s.  The  port  of  the  face  which 
reaches  from  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  to  | 
the  eyes ; impudence ; confidence ; assurance ; | 
audaciousness. 

Hero  see  the  forehead  of  a Jesuit  —Bp.  Had 

Fouehknd,  fore-bend',  r.  a.  To  seize. — Obsolete. 

FoRXUEW,  i^re-hu',  r.  a.  To  hew  or  cut  in  front  1 

Foreuolding,  fore-hulde'ing,  a.  Predictions; 
ominous  forebodings;  superstitious  prognostica- 
tions. 

Foreign,  for  in,  m.  (fibroin,  Fr.)  Belonging  to  ! 
another  nation  or  couutry ; alien } not  of  the  ' 
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country  in  which  one  resides ; extraneous ; pro* 
dneed  in  a distant  country  or  jurisdiction ; coining 
from  another  country ; remote ; not  belonging ; 
not  connected ; impertinent;  not  to  the  purpose; 
excluded ; not  admitted ; held  at  a distance ; ad- 
ventitious; not  native  or  natural.  Foreign-built, 
built  in  a foreign  country.  Foreign  attachment , 
in  Law,  an  attachment  of  the  goods  of  foreigners 
fonnd  within  a city  or  liberty,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
a person  to  whom  he  is  indebted ; also,  the  at- 
tachment of  a foreigner’s  money  in  the  hands  of 
another  person.  Foreign  answer,  in  Law,  an 
answer  not  triable  in  the  county  where  it  is  made. 
Tcrmes  de  la  Ley , 344.  Foreign  court,  in  Juris- 
prudence, a court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
manor,  but  not  within  the  liberty  of  the  bailiff  of 
tlie  borough,  as  at  Leominster,  Gloucester,  &c. 
Foreign  plea , a plea  in  objection  to  a judge,  where 
ho  is  refused,  as  incompetent  to  try  the  matter  in 
question,  because  it  arises  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 
— Ketch.  75.  Foreign  opposer , or  appoter,  an 
officer  in  the  Exchequer,  who  opposes  and  makes 
a charge  on  all  sheriffs,  &c.,  of  their  green-wax, 
that  is,  of  fines,  issues,  amerciaments,  recognizan- 
ces, &c. 

Foreigner,  forln-nr,  t.  A person  born  in  a foreign 
country,  or  without  the  country  or  jurisdiction  of 
which  ono  speaks. 

Forf-IONKESS,  form-nos,  *.  Remoteness;  want  of 
relation. 

Forejudge,  fore-jndj',  v.  a.  To  prejudge;  to  judge 
beforehand,  or  before  hearing  the  facts  of  a case. 
In  Law,  to  expel  an  officer  or  attorney  of  any 
court  for  malpractice,  or  for  not  appearing  when 
an  action  on  a bill  is  filed  against  him. 

Forejudger,  fore-jndj'ur,  t.  In  Law,  a judgment 
by  which  a person  is  deprived  or  put  past  a thing 
in  question. 

Foreknowable,  fore-no'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
foreknown. 

j Forkknower,  fore-no'ur,  i.  Ono  who  foreknows. 

Foreknowledge,  fore-nol'y,  t.  Knowledge  of  a 
thing  before  it  happens;  prescience. 

Fokkl,  for'il,  s.  A kind  of  parchment  for  the  cover 
of  books. 

I FORELAND,  foreland,  s.  In  Fortification,  a piece 

of  ground  between  the  wall  and  the  moat.  Jn 
Geography,  a promontory,  caf  e,  or  headland. 

j Forulay,  fore-la',  r.  a.  To  lay  wait  for;  to  en- 
trap by  ambush ; to  contrive  antecedently. 

Forklift,  fore-lift',  c.  a.  To  raise  alolt  any  an- 
terior part. 

Forklook,  fore-look',  v.  a.  To  look  beforehand  or 
forward. 

Foreman,  fore'man,  8.  The  first  or  chief  man; 

I I the  person  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  principal 
charge  in  a workshop  or  other  establishment. 

I ' Foreman  of  a jury , one  who  is  selected  os  their 
chief  man,  also  their  organ  of  communication  with 
j the  court. 

Foremeakt,  fore'ment,  a.  Intended  beforehand. 

Foremoth t‘.t,  fore'inutb-ur,  a.  A female  aucestor. 

Forenoon,  forenoon,  t.  The  former  part  of  the 
day,  from  the  morning  to  meridian  or  noon. 

I Fokknsal,  fo-ren'sal, I a.  (fa-ensu,  Lat.)  Be- 

Forensic,  fo-ron'sik,  longing  to  courts  of  judi- 
cature ; used  in  courts  or  legal  proceedings, 
j Foreordain,  fore-xwr-daue',  r.  a.  To  ordain  or 
appoint  beforehand;  to  predetermine ; to  predca- 
i tk):<te;  to  preordain. 
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Foreordination,  forc-awr-de-na'shun,  ».  Pre-  1 
vious  ordination  or  appointment;  predetermina- 
tion; predestination. 

Forepart,  fore'pdrt,  s.  The  part  first  in  time; 
the  part  most  advanced  in  place ; the  anterior 
part;  the  beginning.  , 

Forepassed,)  foro'past,  a.  Passed  before  a cer- 

Forkpast,  > tain  time. — Seldom  used. 

Rome,  with  shrieks,  sobs,  sigh*,  and  tears, 

Did  tell  the  woes  of  their  fortpaued  years.— 

SackriOe. 

Fore-plane,  fore' plane,  t.  In  Carpentry  and 
Joinery,  the  first  plane  used  after  the  saw  or  axe; 
termed  also  a jack-plane. 

Fo repossessed,  fore-poz-zest',  a.  Held  formerly  j 
in  possession;  preoccupied;  pre-engaged. 

Foueprize,  fore-prize',  r.  a.  To  prize  or  rate  be-  ; 
forehand;— {fort,  out  of,  beyond,  and  prise,  taken, 
Fr.)  in  Law,  to  except ; to  make  a reservation ; 
thus,  in  leases  and  conveyances,  excepted  and  fore- 
prized  are  usual  terms; — i.  an  exception ; a re- 
servation in  a deed. 

Foreran.  Past  of  Foreran. 

Fokkreach,  fore- reet ah',  r.  a.  In  Navigation,  to 
gain  or  advance  in  progression  or  motion. 

Forehead,  fore- rede',  v.  a.  To  signify  by  tokens. 

— Obsolete. 

With  fruitfall  hope  his  aged  breast  he  fed 
Of  future  good,  which  his  young  toward  yunres 
Did  largely  promise ; and  to  liiru  forered.— Spenser. 

Forkreading,  fore-re'ding,  8.  Previous  perusal. 

Fokeriqht,  fore 'rite,  n.  Heady;  forward;  quick; 

— ad.  right  forward;  onward. 

Forerun,  fore-mu',  r.  a.  To  advance  before;  to 
come  before,  as  an  earnest  of  something  to  follow; 
to  introduce  as  a harbinger;  to  precede;  to  have 
the  start  of. 

Forerunner,  fore- ran'nur,  $.  A messenger  sent 
before  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  others : a 
harbinger ; an  ancestor  or  predecessor (obsolete 
in  tbe  last  sense;) 

. ' | 

Arthur,  the  groat  forerunner  of  my  blood. — Shake. 

a prognostic;  a sign  foreshowing  something  to 
follow. 

Forebay,  fore-sa',  v.  a.  To  predict ; to  foretelK 

Foresaying,  fore-sa'ing,  s.  A prediction. 

Foresee,  fore-se',  e.  a.  "To  seo  beforeha;ul ; to 
see  or  know  an  went  before  it  happens ; to  have 
prescience  of ; to  foreknow. 

Foreseer,  fore-se' ur,  a.  One  who  foresees  or  fore-  1 
knows. 

Foreskizb,  fore-se ze',  v.  a.  To  scizo  beforehand. 

Foreshadow,  fore-sbad'do,  r.  a.  To  shadow  or 
typify  beforehand. 

Fokkshamr,  fore-shame',  v.  a.  To  shame;  to 
bring  reproach  on. 

Foresiiip,  fore 'ship,  s.  The  forepart  of  a ship. 

Foreshorten,  fore-sbawr'tn,  v.  a.  In  Painting, 
to  shorten  figures  for  the  sake  of  showing  those 
behind. 

Foreshortening,  fore-shawrtmng,  s.  A term 
applied  in  drawing  when  tbe  limbs  of  a figure  or 
its  entire  body  are  shown,  so  os  to  be  shortened 
by  being  viewed  directly  in  front,  or  nearly  so,  and 
the  spectator  seeing  little  or  more  than  its  fore-  i 
end,  or  that  which  is  next  to  him. 

Foreshow,  fore-sho',  v.  a.  To  show  beforehand ; 1 
to  prognosticate;  to  predict;  to  foretell;  to  repre-  j 
scut  beforehand. 
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Forks ii rtWKR,  fore-sho'nr,  t.  One  who  predicts 
future  events. 

Fokkkkrouda. — See  Sbronds. 

Forksidk,  fore 'side,  s.  The  front  side;  also,  a 
specious  outside. 

Forksiuiit,  fore 'site,  s.  Prescience;  foreknow- 
ledge; prognostication;  the  act  of  foreseeing; 
provident  care  of  futurity;  foreknowledge,  accom- 
panied with  prudeuce. 

Fokkaioutful,  fore -site'll,  a.  Prescient;  pro- 
vident. 

Foreskin,  fore'skin,  t.  The  skin  that  covers  the 
glans  penis ; the  prepuce. 

Foreskirt,  fore'skert,  a.  The  pendulous  or  loose 
part  of  a coat  before. 

Foreslack,  foro-slak',  v.  a.  To  neglect  by  idle- 
ness. 

Forkslow,  fore-slo',  v.  a.  To  delay ; to  hinder ; j 
to  impede ; to  obstruct ; to  neglect ; to  omit ; — I 
r.  n.  to  be  dilatory;  to  loiter. — Obsolete  as  a 
neuter  verb. 

This  may  plant  courage  In  their  quailing  breasts, 

For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory ; 

ForuLovo  no  longer,  make  we  hence  a main.— .SAoti. 

Forespeak,  fore-speke',  v.  a.  To  foreshow;  to 
foretell  or  predict ; to  foresay ; to  bewitch. — Ob- 
solete in  the  last  sense. 

Urging 

That  my  bad  tongue,  by  their  bad  usage  made  so, 
Forespcaks  their  cattls,  doth  bewitch  their  com.— 

H'iick  of  Edna. 

Forkspeakino,  fore-spe'king,  s.  A prediction ; a 
preface. — Obsolete. 

Fokkspbkch,  fore'speetsh,  s.  A preface;  some- 
thing spoken  introductory  to  the  main  design. — 
Obsolete. 

Forespekt,  fore'epent,  a.  Past 

Is  not  enough  thy  evil  life /orefpfni  t — Spenser. 
wasted  ; tired  ; spent — Seldom  used. 

After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A gentleman,  almost  forespent  with  apccd. — Skaks. 

Forespoke.  Past  of  Forcspeak. 

Forespurreb,  fore-spur'rur,  «.  One  that  rides 
before. 

Forest,  fawr'rest,  s.  (foret,  Fr.  foresta , ItaL)  A 
large  wood,  or  large  extent  of  ground  covered  by 
trees.  In  Law,  a certain  territory  of  woody 
grounds  and  fruitful  pastures,  privileged  for  wild 
beasts  and  fowls  of  the  forest,  chase,  and  warren, 
tinder  the  protection  and  for  the  pleasure  of  tho 
king.  The  beasts  of  the  forest  are  the  hart,  hind, 
buck,  doe,  boar,  wolf,  fox,  and  hare.  Forest  lairs , 
laws  differing  from  common  law,  and  made  to 
regulate  the  times  of  killing  the  different  animals 
contained  therein,  fines  for  trespasses,  &c. ; — v.  a. 
to  cover  with  trees  or  wood ; — a.  sylvan. 

Forest ao  e,  fawr'rest-aje,  t.  An  ancient  service 
paid  by  foresters  to  the  king ; also,  the  right  of 
foresters. 

Forestall,  fore-stawl',  p.  a.  To  anticipate;  to 
take  beforehand;  to  hinder  by  preoccupation  or 
prevention. 

Forestaller,  fore-stawl'lnr,  s.  One  who  fore- 
stalls. 

Forestalling,  forc-stawlling,  s.  Anticipation; 
prevention.  In  I-nw,  the  buying  or  contracting 
for  any  merchandise  or  victuals  coming  in  the 
way  to  the  market;  or  dissuading  persons  from 
bringing  their  goods  or  provisions  there ; or  per- 
suading them  to  enhance  the  price  when  there. — 
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All  statutes  against  this  offence  were  repealed  by 
that  of  12  Geo.  IV.  c.  71 ; and  now  the  general 
penalty  for  this  as  well  as  other  small  misde- 
meanours is,  by  common  law,  discretionary  tine 
and  imprisonment. 

Forestay. — See  Stay. 

Forest- born,  fawr'rest-bawm,  a.  Bom  in  a wild. 
Forested,  fawr'rest-ed,  a.  Overspread  with  fonwt 
Forester,  fawr'res-tur,  #.  An  officer  appointed 
to  watch  a forest  and  preserve  the  game ; an  in- 
habitant of  a forest ; a forest  tree. 

Foreswart,  fore'swdrt,)  a.  Exhausted  by  heat. 
Forbswat,  fore'swat,  > — Obsolete. 

Mi*o  and  Mopan,  like  a couple  of  foment  melters, 
were  getting  the  pure  silver  of  thoir  bodies  out  of  the 
ore  of  their  garments. — Sidney. 

Foret,  fo-ret',  s.  (French.)  In  Gunnery,  a steel 
instrument  to  boro  the  touch-hole  of  a piece  of 
ordnance  with. 

Foretaste,  fore'taste,  «.  A tasto  beforehand; 
anticipation. 

Foretaste,  fore-taste',  r.  a.  To  have  previous 
enjoyment  or  experience  of  something;  to  tasto 
before  possession;  to  anticipate;  to  taste  before 
another. 

Forktastkr,  fore-tase'tnr,  «.  One  that  tastes 
beforehand,  or  before  another. 

Foretauoht,  fore'tawt  Past  and  past  part. 
of  the  verb  To foreteach. 

Foreteacu,  foro-teetsh',  v.  a.  To  teach  before- 
hand. 

Foretell,  fore- tel',  c.  a.  To  predict;  to  pro- 
phesy; to  foretoken ; to  foreshow ; — v.  n.  to  utter 
prediction  or  prophecy. 

Foreteller,  fore-tel'lur,  s.  One  who  prophesies 
or  predicts ; a foreshower. 

Forktellino,  fore-tel'ling,  t.  Prediction. 
Forethink,  fore-fAingk',  v.  a.  To  think  before- 
hand ; to  anticipate  in  the  mind ; to  contrive 
antecedently; — v.  n.  to  contrive  beforehand. 
Forethought,  fore-lAawt'.  Past  of  the  verb  To 

forethink. 

Forethought,  fore'rtawt,  «.  A thinking  before- 
hand ; anticipation ; prescience ; premeditation  ; 
provident  care.  Forethought  felony,  in  Scotch 
Law,  premeditated  killing. 

Forethoughtful,  fore-tAawt'fifl,  a.  Having 
forethought ; using  precaution. 

Foretoken,  fore-to'kn,  v.  a.  To  foreshow;  to 
prognosticate ; — s.  prognostic ; previous  sign. 
Foretooth,  fore'toolA,  s.  pi  Foreteeth.  One  of 
the  teeth  in  the  forepart  of  the  month ; an  incisor. 
Forbtop,  fore'top,  i.  The  hair  on  the  forepart  of 
tho  head ; that  part  of  a woman’s  head-dress  that 
is  forward,  or  the  top  of  a periwig.  In  Nautical 
language, — see  Top. 

Foretopmast. — See  Topmast 
Forever,  for-ev'nr,  ad.  At  all  times;  through 
endless  agos ; eternally. 

Forkward,  fore'wavrrd,  s.  The  van ; the  front. 

They  that  marched  In  the  foreword  were  all  mighty 
men.— 1 Mac.  ix.  2. 

Forewarn,  fore-wawm',  r.  a.  To  admonish  bo- 
forehand  ; to  inform  previously  of  any  future 
event ; to  give  previous  notice  or  caution. 
Forkwarniso,  fore-wawm'ing,  s.  Previous  ad- 
monition, caation,  or  notice. 

Forewknd,  fore-weud',  v.  a.  To  go  before. — Ob- 
solete. 

And  now  they  bo  to  heaven  forrreend. — Spenser. 
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Forewint*,  foro'wind,  *.  A favourable  wind. 

Long  toll'd  I on  smooth  seas,  by/oretrltdj  borne.— 

Sandgt. 

F0REWI8H,  fore-wish',  v.  a.  To  desire  beforehand. 

Forewoman,  fore'wii-mun,  $.  A woman  who  has 
the  principal  charge ; the  head  woman. 

Forfactus,  fawr-fak'tua,  ) s.  An  aggressor 

Forratudus,  fawr-ba-tu'dus,  j who  is  slain  in 
combat. — CovxL — Obsolete. 

Forfeit,  fawr'fit,  e.  a.  ( forfa  tre,  forfait,  Fr.)  To 
lose  by  some  breach  of  condition,  offence,  or  crime; 
to  lose  the  right  to  some  species  of  property,  or 
that  which  belongs  to  one ; to  alienate  the  right 
to  possess; — $.  ( forfait , Fr.)  that  which  is  for- 
feited or  lost,  or  the  right  to  which  is  alienated  by 
a crime,  offence,  neglect  of  duty,  or  breach  of  con- 
tract— hence  a fine,  a mulct,  a penalty ; one  whose 
life  is  forfeited (obsolete  in  the  last  sense ;) 
Your  brother  is  a forfeit  of  the  law. 

And  you  but  waste  your  words.— HXakt. 

— a.part.  lost  or  alienated  for  an  offence  or  crime} 
liable  to  penal  seizure. 

Methoujrht  with  wond’rous  ease  he  swallowed  down 
Hi»  forfeit  honour  to  betray  the  town. — lSrydcn. 

Forfeitable,  fawr'fit-a-bl,  a.  Liable  to  be  for- 
feited ; subject  to  forfeiture. 

Forfbiter,  fawr'fit-ur,  s.  One  who  incurs  punish- 
ment by  forfeiting  his  bond. 

Forfeiture,  fawr'fit-ure,  t.  The  act  of  forfeit- 
ing ; that  which  is  forfeited.  In  Law,  the  punish- 
ment, by  loss  of  lands,  estates,  rights,  offices,  or 
personal  effects,  annexed  to  certain  crimes,  and 
also  to  certain  illegal  acts  or  negligence  in  the 
holder  of  lands  or  offices.  The  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels  accrues  in  every  one  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  offence : in  high  treason,  or  misprision 
thereof,  petit-treason,  felonies  of  all  sorts,  self- 
murder,  petit-larceny;  also  for  standing  mote, 
challenging  above  thirty-five  jurors,  and  the  offen- 
ces of  striking,  &c,  in  Westminster  HalL — Blount. 
Forfeiture  of  marriage,  (Jorisfactura  maritagii, 
Lat.)  in  the  ancient  Law,  a writ  which  lay  for  the 
lord  against  his  tenant  by  knight-service,  who  re- 
fused her  whom  his  lord  offered  in  marriage,  and 
while  yet  within  age  married  another  without  his 
lord's  consent. — Fitz.  Nat  Bret.  141. 

FORFEX,  fawr'feks,  t.  (Latin.)  A pair  of  scissors. 
The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  forfes  wide. 

To  enclose  the  lock ; now  joins  it,  to  divide.— /’ope. 
In  Roman  warfare,  a mode  of  drawing  np  an  army 
in  the  form  of  a pair  of  scissors,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  and  cutting  the  ameus,  or  wedge,  in 
pieces,  when  attacked  in  that  form  by  the  enemy. 

Fouficula,  fawr-fik'u-la, ».  ( forfex , pineers,  Lat.) 
The  Earwig,  a genus  of  Orthopterous  insects. 
The  F.  auricularia  is  a well-known  insect.  The 
female  hatches  her  eggs  in  the  manner  of  the  hon ; 
and  the  young  ones,  as  soon  as  hatched,  creep 
under  the  belly  of  the  mother  for  protection. 

Forgave.  Past  of  the  verb  To  forgive. 

Forgavel,  fawr-ga'vel,  t.  ( frrgabulum,  low  Lat.) 
In  Law,  a quit  rent ; a small  reserved  pecuniary 
rent — CoweL — Obsolete. 

Forge,  foije,  $.  (French.)  A furnace  in  which  iron 
or  other  metal  is  heated  and  hammered  into  form ; 
also,  a largo  furnace  or  ironwork,  in  which  the 
ore  taken  from  the  mine  is  melted  down  ; the  act 
of  beating  or  working  iron  or  steel ; tho  manufac- 
ture of  metallic  bodies;  any  place  where  anything 
is  made  or  shaped ; — 
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From  no  other  forge  hath  proceeded  a strange  eon-  1 
ceit.  that  to  serre  God  with  any  set  form  of  common  > 
prayer  is  superstitious. — Hooker. 

— v.a.  to  form  by  beating  and  hammering;  to  i 
beat  into  any  particular  shape,  as  a metal;  to 
make  by  any  means ; 

Names  that  the  schools  forged,  and  pat  Into  the 
mouths  of  scholars. — Locke. 

to  make  falsely;  to  falsify;  to  counterfeit;  to 
make  in  the  likeness  of  something  else;  to  forge 
over,  in  Navigation,  to  force  a ship  violently  over 
a shoal  by  the  effort  of  a great  quantity  of  sail. 
Forof-R,  fore'jur,  *.  One  who  makes  or  forms; 

one  who  counterfeits ; a falsifier. 

Forgery,  fore'jur-e,  i.  The  act  of  forging  or 
working  metal  into  shape ; — (obsolete  in  the  fore- 
going signification ;) 

Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  tho  forgery  of  brazes  1 
shield  and  spear.— AfOion. 

the  act  of  falsifying;  that  which  is  forged  or 
counterfeited.  In  Law,  the  fraudulent  making  or  , 
alteration  of  any  deed,  record,  writing,  legal  in-  ! 
strument,  stamp,  &c.,  to  the  prqudice  of  tho  right 
of  another  person. 

Foroesia,  for-jeW-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  M.  Desforges,  ■ 
governor  of  the  island  of  Bourbon.)  A genus  of  I 
plants:  Order,  Escallonacere. 

Foroet,  fawr-get',  v.  a.  (forget an.  Sax.)  Past 
and  past  part.  Forgot,  Forgotten.  To  lose  the 
remembrance  of ; to  let  go  from  the  memory ; to 
slight;  to  neglect.  Forget-me-not,  the  Marsh 
Scorpion  Grass,  (.Vyo$otiM  pahutris,)  a beautiful 
wild  flower,  generally  regarded,  particularly  in 
Germany,  as  an  emblem  of  affection : Order,  Bo- 
rnginacese. 

Forgetful,  fawr-get’ffil,  a.  Apt  to  forget;  easily 
losing  the  remembrance  of;  heedless;  careless; 
neglectful;  inattentive;  causing  to  forget;  induc- 
ing oblivion ; oblivious. 

Forgetfulness,  fawr-get'ful-nes,  t.  The  quality 
of  being  apt  to  let  anything  slip  from  the  mind ; 
loss  of  remembrance  or  recollection ; oblivion ; 
neglect;  negligence;  careless  omission;  inatten- 
tion. 

Forqetive,  foreje-tiv,  a.  That  may  forge  or  pro- 
duce.— Seldom  used. 

Good  sherrie  sack  ascends  me  Into  the  brain,  dries 
me  there  all  the  foolish,  dull  vapours,  makes  it  appre- 
hensive, quick,  forgctire.—Shaln. 

Foroetter,  fawr-get'tur,  I.  One  that  forgets;  a 
careless,  inattentive  person. 

Forgetting,  fawr-get'ting,  «.  The  act  of  forget- 
ting; forgetfulness;  inattention. 

Forgetting ly,  fawr-get'ting -le,  ad.  Witlioufc 
attention ; forgetfully. 

Forging,  foije'ing,  s.  The  beating  out  and  ham- 
mering of  iron  on  the  anvil,  after  being  made  red 
hot  in  the  forge,  in  order  to  extei.d  and  fashion  it 
into  the  form  required. 

Forgivable,  fawr-giv'a-bl,  a.  That  may  bo  par- 
doned. 

Forgive,  fawr-giv',  r.  a.  ( forgifan,  Sax.)  Past, 
Forgave ; past  part  Forgivon.  To  pardon ; to 
remit,  as  an  offence  or  debt ; to  overlook  an  of- 
fence, and  treat  tho  offender  as  not  guilty;  not  to 
exact  debt  or  penalty. 

Forgiveness,  fawr-giv'nes,  t.  Tho  act  of  forgiv- 
ing; the  pardon  of  an  offender;  the  pardon  or 
remission  of  an  offence  or  crime;  disposition  to 
pardon;  willingness  to  forgive;  remission  of  a 
fine,  penalty,  or  debt. 
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Foroivek,  fawr-giv'ur,  i.  One  who  pardons  or 
remits. 

Foroiviko,  fawr-prlag,  a.  Disposed  to  forgive; 
inclined  to  overlook  offences;  mild;  merciful; 
compassionate. 

Foroot,  Forgotten.  Past  part,  of  the  verb  To 
forget 

Fork  ail,  fawr-hale',  e. «.  To  draw  or  distress. — 
Obsolete. 

All  this  long  tale 

Nought  easeth  the  care  that  me  doth  forkaQc.— 

Spcmr. 

Forinsecal,  fawr-in'se-kal,  a.  (forinsecus,  Lat) 
Foreign;  alien. — Obsolete. 

Submitting  ourselves  principally  to  forinsroal  poten- 
tates ami  powers. — $*rrcmlcr  of  tke  Monlt  of  JhttU+ltn. 

Forinbecum  m a nf.ru -m,  fb-rin'se-kutn  nia-ne're- 
urn.  In  Law,  a manor  which  is  not  included  in 
the  liberties  of  a town. 

Forisfamiliate,  for-is-fa-mil'e-ate,  r.  a.  (forts, 
without,  and  familia , a family,  Lat.)  To  renounce 
a legal  title  to  a further  shore  of  paternal  inheri- 
tance. 

Forisfamiliated,  for-is-fa-mil'e-ay-ted,  a.  De- 
prived by  forisfamiliation  of  a further  shore  in  the 
inheriting  of  a parent. 

Forisfamiliation,  for-is-fa-me-lo-a'shun,  s.  In 
Law,  the  state  of  a child  who,  on  receiving  a por- 
tion from  his  father,  or  otherwise  renounces  his 
legal  right  to  any  further  share  of  his  father’s 
succession. 

Fork,  fawrk,  a.  (furca,  Lat)  A well-known  in- 
strument, consisting  of  a handle,  and  of  a blade 
divided  into  two  or  more  points  or  prongs.  The 
table-fork  was  not  introduced  into  England  till 
the  reign  of  James  I. : used  by  Shakspcre  for  the 
point  of  an  arrow — 

The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn ; make  from  the  shaft. 

Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 

The  region  of  my  heart. 

A point,  as  a thunderbolt  with  three  forks.  Fork- 
chuck , an  appendage  to  a turning-lathe,  so  called 
from  that  part  which  screws  on  the  mandril  hav- 
ing on  the  outer  side  a square  hole,  in  which  forked 
pieces  of  iron  of  different  (dies,  according  to  the 
strength  required,  are  placed  when  in  use.  Forks, 
in  the  jdttrttl,  the  point  where  a road  parts  into 
two;  and  the  point  where  a river  divides,  or  rather 
where  two  rivers  meet  and  unite  in  one  stream, 
each  branch  b termed  a fork; — e.  n.  to  shoot 
into  blades,  ns  corn  ; to  divide  into  two ; — r.  a.  to 
raise  or  pitch  with  a fork,  as  hay ; to  dig  and 
break  ground  with  a fork;  to  make  sharp;  to 
point. 

Forked,  fawrkt,  a.  Opening  into  two  or  more 
parts,  points,  or  shoots ; having  two  or  more 
meanings. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

That,  with  most  quick  agility,  could  turn 
And  return  ; make  knots,  aud  undo  them ; 

Give  forked  counsel. — lien  Jonson. 

Forkkdly,  fawrk'ed-le,  ad.  In  a forked  manner. 

Forkednbss,  fawrk'ed-nea,)  t.  The  quality  of 

Forkiness,  fawrk 'e-ncs,  ) opening  into  two  or 
more  parts. 

Forkhead,  fawrk'bed,  a.  The  point  of  an  arrow. 

Forktail,  fawrk' tale,  s.  A salmon  in  his  fourth 
year’s  growth. — Local. 

Fouky,  fawrk'e,  a.  Forked ; opening  into  two  or 
more  parts,  shoots,  or  poiuta. 

Foklana,  fawr-la'na,  s.  An  Italian  name  for  a 
slow  kind  of  jig. 


For  LORE,  fawr-lore',  a.  Forlorn. — Obsolete. 

Such  a*  Diana  by  tho  sandy  shore 
Of  swift  Eurotas.  or  on  CynthuV  green, 

Whero  all  the  nymphs  have  her  forlore.— Spatter. 

Forlorn,  fawr-lawrm',  a.  (forlorcn,  Sax.)  De- 
serted; destitute;  forsaken;  wretched;  helpless; 
solitary ; bereft ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  sense ;) 
When  as  night  hath  us  of  light  forlorn, 

I wish  that  day  would  shortly  nasceml.— Spenser. 

small ; in  a ludicrous  sense,  despicable. 

He  was  so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick 

sight  were  invincible.—  iskaks. 

Forlorn  hope,  a desperate  case.  In  Military  tac- 
tics, a party  of  men  selected  from  several  regi- 
ments, or  otherwise  appointed  during  a siege,  as 
the  first  to  storm  tho  counterscarp,  enter  a breach, 
or  perform  some  perilous  enterprise,  attended  with 
certain  danger ; — 1.  a lost,  solitary,  forsaken  per- 
son. 

Forlornly,  fawr-lawrn'le,  ad.  In  a destitute 
manner. 

Forlornness,  fawT-lawru'nes,  s.  Destitution  ; 
misery;  solitude. 

Form,  fawrm,  s.  (forma,  Lat.)  Tho  external  ap- 
pearance or  disposition  of  the  surfaces  of  a body, 
in  which  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  figure ; man- 
ner of  arranging  particulars ; disposition  of  par- 
ticular things ; model;  draught;  pattern;  beauty; 
elegance  of  appearanco ; regularity;  method;  or- 
der; external  appearance  without  the  essential 
qualities ; empty  show  ; stated  method ; estab- 
1 is  had  practice ; ritual  or  prescribed  mode ; cere- 
mony ; determinate  shape  ; likeness  ; image ; 
manner ; system ; disposition  of  component  parts ; 
a long  seat ; a bench  without  a back  ; in  schools, 
a class ; a rank  of  students  (in  the  two  last  senses 
it  is  pronounced  forme);  the  scat  or  bed  of  a hare ; 

Of  horns  and  hounds,  clop  back  her  ear. 

Afraid  to  keep  or  leave  her  form,— Prior. 

a mould ; something  to  give  shape,  or  on  which 
things  are  fashioned.  In  Letterpress  Printing,  an 
assemblage  of  pages  or  lines  of  type  arranged  in 
order,  and  ready  to  be  printed  from ; each  form  is 
enclosed  in  an  iron  case,  within  which  it  is  firmly 
locked  by  a number  of  small  wedges  of  wood,  called 
quoins.  In  Physics,  the  manner  of  being,  shape, 
or  nature  peculiar  to  any  body,  or  that  which 
constitutes  such  a particular  body.  In  Phrenology, 
a primitive  power  of  the  mind,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Gall,  situated  on  the  twosides  of,  and  contiguous  to, 
the  crista  galli:  its  functions,  in  a healthy  state, 
ore  a facility  for  the  recollection  of  persona  and 
objects,  and  imparts  one  of  the  qualities  for  a suc- 
cessful draughtsman ; its  excess,  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  caricaturing ; its  deficiency,  inaptitude  in 
the  recollection  of  objects  or  persons; — r.  a.  (for- 
ma, Lat.)  to  make  or  cause  to  exist  in  a particular 
maimer;  to  shape;  to  mould  or  fashion  into  a 
particular  shape  or  state ; to  plan ; to  scheme ; to 
modify ; to  arrange ; to  combine  in  a particular 
manner;  to  adjust;  to  settle;  to  contrive;  to  in- 
vent ; to  make  up ; to  frame ; to  model  by  in- 
struction and  discipline ; to  unite  individuals  into 
a collective  body ; to  establish ; to  compile ; to 
constitute.  In  Grammar,  to  make  by  derivation, 
or  by  affixes  or  prefixes ; to  enact ; to  ordain ; — 
v.  n.  to  take  a form. 

Formal,  fawrimal,  a.  According  to  form ; cere- 
monious ; solemn  ; precise  ; exact  to  affectation ; 
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done  according  to  established  rules  and  methods; 
not  incidental,  sodden,  or  irregular ; regular ; me- 
thodical ; external ; having  tho  form  or  oppear- 
onco  without  the  substance  or  essence  ; depending 
on  customary  form.* ; having  the  power  of  making 
a thing  what  it  is;  constituent;  essential;  retain- 
ing its  pm  per  and  essential  characteristic ; proper. 
Formal  traverse, — see  Special  Traverse. 

Formalism,  fawr'mal-ixm,  «.  Formality. 

Formalist,  fawr'mal-ist,  t.  One  who  practises 
external  ceremony;  one  who  prefers  appearances 
to  reality;  one  who  seems  wliat  be  is  not;  u 
hypocrite. 

Formality,  fawr-mal'e-te,  t.  The  practice  or  ob- 
servance of  forms;  ceremony;  mere  conformity  to 
customary  modes ; established  order ; rule  of  pro- 
ceeding ; mode ; method ; order ; decorum  to 
be  observed ; customary  mode  of  behaviour;  habit; 
robe;  external  appearance;  essence;  the  quality 
which  constitutes  a thing  what  it  is.  In  the 
Schools,  formaJitu  is  defined  as  the  manner  in 
which  a thing  is  conceived ; or  a manner  in  any 
object  imparting  a relation  to  tho  understanding, 
by  which  it  may  bo  distinguished  from  any  other 
object.  Formalities , in  matters  of  law,  are  fre- 
quently used  for  the  formulas  themselves,  or  the 
rules  prescribed  by  judicial  procedure. 

! Formalize,  fawr'raa-lize,  p.  a.  To  model;— {ob- 
solete;)— p.  n.  to  affect  formality. — Seldom  used. 
i They  turned  their  poor  cottagos  Into  stately  palaces, 

their  true  tasting  into  formalizing  and  partial  abstinence. 

—Halts. 

Formally,  fawr'mal-le,  ad.  According  to  estab- 
lished form,  rule,  order,  rite,  or  ceremony ; cere- 
moniously; stiffly;  precisely;  in  open  appear- 
ance; in  a visible  and  apparent  state;  essentially; 
characteristically. 

Forma  Pauperis,  fawrima  paw'pur-is,  i.  (Latin.) 
In  Law,  a suit  in  forma  jHiuffcris  is  allowed  to 
any  person  who  has  just  cause  of  suit,  but  is  so 
poor  that  he  cannot  bear  the  usual  chargee  of 
suing  at  law  or  in  equity;  upon  his  making  oath 
that  he  is  not  worth  £5,  except  in  the  matter  in 
question,  his  debts  being  paid,  and  bringing  a cer- 
tificate from  some  barrister  that  he  has  cause  of 
suit,  the  judge  admits  him  to  sue  in  forma  /xm- 
peris,  i.e.  as  a poor  person,  without  paying  any 
fees  to  counsellor,  attorney,  or  clerk. — Slot.  1 1 
Hen.  VII.  c.  12 ; 3 111  Com.  400. 

; Formation,  fawr-ma'shun,  s.  (French,  from  for- 
I matio,  Lot.)  The  act  of  forming  or  making ; the 
act  of  creating  or  causing  to  exist ; generation ; 
production ; the  manner  in  which  a thing  is  formed. 
In  Grammar,  the  act  or  manner  of  forming  one  1 
word  from  another.  In  Geology,  an  assemblage  or 
gronp  of  rocks,  possessing  some  distinctive  com- 
mon character,  either  as  to  age,  origin,  composi- 
tion, or  organic  remains.  A formation  may  con- 
sist of  rocks  entirely  dissimilar,  os  the  coal,  shale, 
iruiiNtune,  and  sandstone  of  the  Coal  formation ; 
or  the  chalk,  flints,  and  sands  of  the  Chalk  for- 
mation. The  term  properly  signifies  a scries  of 
rocks,  usually  pacing  gradually  into  each  other, 
and  tho  whole  being  considered  as  belonging  to  a 
certain  period  of  geological  time.  m 

Formative,  fawr'ma-tiv, a.  Giving  form;  having 
the  power  of  giving  form  ; plastic.  In  Grammar, 
serving  to  form ; derivative ; not  radical. 

Foumkdon,  fawr'me-dun,  s.  (a  compound  of forma 
and  doni,  LaL)  A term  used  in  old  law,  before 


the  more  convenient  mode  of  trying  titles  to  land 
by  ejectment.  It  was  a right  which  lay  for  him 
who  had  claim  to  lands  or  tenements  by  virtue  of 
any  entail  growing  from  the  slat  YVestm.  2,  c.  2. 
The  writ  was  of  three  kinds — formedon  in  the 
descender,  iu  the  remainder,  and  in  the  revertor, 
according  as  the  plaintiff  alleged  his  title  to  have 
accrued  by  descent,  in  remainder,  or  in  reversion. 
This  writ,  together  with  all  the  others  used  in  the 
commencement  of  real  actions,  was  abolished  by  3 
and  4 Win.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  3fi. 

Former,  fawrimur,  t.  One  that  forms ; a maker ; 
an  author; — a.  comp.  deg.  {form,  forma , Sax.)  I 
before  another  in  time ; opposed  to  latter ; men- 
tioned before  another ; past,  and  frequently  an- 
cient ; long  past ; near  the  beginning  ; preced- 
ing, as  the  former  part  of  an  argument  or  dis- 
course. 

Formerly,  fawr'mur-le,  ad.  In  time  past,  either 
in  time  immediately  preceding,  or  at  any  indefluilo  I 
distance ; of  old  ; heretofore. 

Formers,  fawrimurz,  *.  In  Gunnery,  round  pieces  | 
of  wood  fitted  to  the  bore  of  a gun,  whereon  the 
cartridge,  paper  or  cotton,  is  rolled,  before  it  is  ' 
sewed  or  fastened. 

Formful,  fawrm'fiil,  a.  Ready  to  form ; creative; 
imaginative. 

Fokmiatk,  fawrime-ate,  t.  In  Chemistry,  a com- 
bination of  formic  acid  with  a salifiable  base.  i 

Formic,  fawrimik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Formiridse, 
or  Ants.  Formic  acid,  a sour  liquid  which  ants 
eject  when  irritated,  and  which  used  formerly  to 
be  obtained  by  bruising  the  insects,  and  subjecting 
them  to  distillation.  It  may  be  obtained  artifi- 
cially by  distilling  in  a large  retort  a mixture  of 
2 parts  of  tartaric  acid,  8 of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  3 of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  & of 
water.  Formula,  Ca  -f-  Os  + H,  or  2 atoms  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  1 of  water.  Formic  ether, 
a volatile  substance  obtained  by  distilling  formic 
acid  and  alcohol,  or  by  distilling  a mixture  of  10 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  7 of  the  for- 
miato  of  soda,  and  6 of  alcohol.  It  is  a colourless 
liquid,  with  an  odour  like  that  of  peach  kernels. 

Formica,  fawrime-ka,  s.  (Latin.)  The  Ant,  a 
Linn. Tan  genua  of  Hymenopteroua  insects,  now 
constituting  the  type  of  a very  numerous  and  ex- 
tensively distributed  family,  the  Formiridse.  Five 
species  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Britain : the  ( 
hill-ant,  F.  rufa ; the  jet-ant,  F.  fuligfc.osa ; the  i 
red-ant,  F.  rubra;  the  common  yellow-ant,  F. 
Hava;  and  the  small  black-ant,  F.  fusca.  In  , 
Surgery,  a black  broad-bottomed  wart.  In  Fal-  ; 
conry,  a distemper  in  a hawk's  bill  which  eats  it  ; 
away. 

Formication,  fawr-me-ka'shun,  s.  ( formica,  ant,  | 
Lat.)  A name  given  to  a certain  creeping  sensa-  J 
tion  affecting  the  skin,  as  if  ants  were  crawling 
over  tho  body. 

Formicidjs,  fawr-mis'e-de,  t. — See  Formica. 

Formidable,  fawT'me-da-bl,  a.  ( formidabUU,  ! 
Lat)  Exciting  fear  or  apprehension  ; impressing 
dread  ; adapted  to  excite  fear,  and  deter  from  ap- 
proach, encounter,’ or  undertaking. 

Form idablen BBS,  fawr'me-da-bl-nea,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  formidable,  or  adapted  to  excite 
dread. 

Formidably,  fawrime-da-ble,  ad.  In  a manner 
to  impress  fear. 

Formidino  us,  fswr-mid  e-nus,  a.  Dreadful 
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Formidolose,  fawT-mid'o-lo50,a.  Fearful;  dread- 
ing greatly. 

Formless,  fawrm'les,  a.  Shapeless ; without  a 
determinate  form ; wanting  regularity  of  shape. 

Formobknzoxg  Acid,  fawr-mo-ben-zo'ik  as'sid,  a. 
An  add  forming  a white  granular  powder,  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  bitter  oil  of  almonds  in  water, 
adding  hydrochloric  add,  and  evaporating  in  a 
gentle  heat.  Formula,  Ca  HOj  4"  Ch  II«  Oj  + 
aq.,  or  FoOa  4"  BzH  4*  aq.  It  ia  alao  termed 
the  formiate  hydvret  of  Benzole. 

Formomethylal,  fawr-mo-mctA'e-lal,  a.  In 
Chemistry,  a compound  of  1 atom  of  oxide  of 
methulc  = 02  HsO,  and  1 atom  of  hydrate  of 
oxide  of  formulc  = C2  HO  4“  HO,  which  gives 
the  formula  of  C4  H4  02  4"  HO ; or,  if  regarded 
as  a compound,  of  I atom  of  formic  add  = C« 
HO3,  and  3 atom*  of  oxide  of  metbule  = Cc  Hy 
Oa  Its  formula  is  Cs  HioO«=2(C4  Hjj  4"  O3.} 

Formosity,  fawr-mos'e-te,  a.  ( Jormottou , Lat.) 
Beauty;  faimcsa. 

Formula,  fawrimu-la,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Law,  a rule 
or  model,  or  certain  terms  prescribed  or  decreed 
by  authority,  for  the  form  and  manner  of  an  act, 
instrument,  proceeding,  or  the  like.  In  Ecclesi- 
astical History  and  Theology,  a written  profession 
of  faith.  In  Medicine,  the  constitution  of  medi- 
cines, either  simple  or  compound,  both  with  re- 
spect to  their  prescription  and  consistence.  In 
Mat  hematics,  a theorem,  or  general  role  or  expres- 
sion for  solving  certain  particular  cases  of  6ome 
problem,  as  y/«i*— **  is  the  formula  or  generic 
▼aloe  of  the  ordinate  to  a circle  whose  diameter  is 
d and  absciss  x.  In'  Cbemistiy,  the  notation  of 
constituent  quantities  by  means  of  symbols  and 
letters — thus,  the  formula  of  common  salt,  chloride 
of  sodium,  is  Na  + Ch,  or  NaCL 

Formulary,  fawrimu-la-re,  a.  A formulary,  in  Law, 
is  a writing  containing  the  form  or  formula  of  an 
oath,  declaration,  attestation,  or  abjuration,  to  be 
made  on  certain  occasions ; a ritual,  consisting  of 
prayers  snd  the  like ; a liturgy ; — a.  ritual ; pre- 
scribed; stated. 

Formule,  fawr'nrale,  *.  In  Chemistry,  a hypo- 
thetical radicle,  the  formula  of  which  is  C2  H,  ».«. 
2 atoms  of  carbon  and  1 of  hydrogen. — The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  chemical  compounds  of 
Formule  with  their  formulas:  — Oxide  of  for- 
mule,  C2  Ho ; Hydrate  of  formule \ contained  in 
formomethylal,  C2  HO  -f-  aq.  ; Anhydrous  for- 
mic acid , C2  HOa ; Hydrated  formic  acid,  Cl  HOg 
4-  aq. ; PercJdoride  of  formule , C2  HCls ; Per- 
chromide  of  formule,  C3  HBrs;  Periodide  of for- 
mule, C?  HIs. 

Fornaoium,  fawr-na'je-nm,  r.  In  Law,  a term 
used  in  ancient  times,  in  the  north  of  England, 
for  a fee  taken  by  a lord  from  bis  tenant  for  leave 
granted  him  to  bake  in  his  own,  and  not  in  the 
lord's  common  oven. — Cowd;  Blount 

Fornax,  fawrinaks,  a.  (Latin,  a furnace.)  In 
Astronomy,  the  Chemists’  Furnace,  one  of  the 
southern  constellations,  situated  immediately  be- 
low Cetos  the  Whale.  It  contains  thirteen  stars 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  magnitudes. 

Fornicate,  fawr'ne-kate,  0.  n.  {fonicor,  Lot) 
To  commit  lewd  ness. 

Fornicated,  fawr'ne-kay-ted,  a.  (fomicatus,  Lat.) 
Concave  within  and  convex  without;  vaulted; 
arched. 

Fornication,  fawr-ne-ka'shun, ».  (forvicatio,  Lat.) 


Concnhtnage ; the  incontinence  or  lewdness  of  un- 
married persons,  male  or  female;  criminal  conver- 
sation with  an  unmarried  woman ; adultery,  Matt, 
v. ; incest,  l Cor.  v. ; idolatry,  2 Chron.  xxi. ; an 
arching;  the  forming  of  a vault. 

Fornicator,  fawr'ne-kay-tur,  1.  One  who  com- 
mits fornication ; one  who  has  criminal  intercourse 
with  an  unmarried  woman ; a lewd  person ; an 
idolater. 

Fornicatress,  fawr'ne-kar-trea,  «.  An  unmar- 
ried female  guilty  of  lewdness. 

FORNIX,  fawr'niks,  a.  (Latin,  an  arch.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, a part  of  the  Corpus  callosum  of  the  brain,  1 
which,  when  viewed  in  a particular  directiou,  has 
something  like  the  appearance  of  a Gothic  arch. 
In  Conchology,  the  excavated  part  of  a shell, 
situated  under  the  umbo.  It  also  signifies  the 
upper  or  convex  shell  in  the  Ostrea. 

Fohpass,  fawr-pas',  v.  n.  To  go  by;  to  pass  un- 
noticed.— Obsolete. 

Scarce  can  a biahopriek  forpast  them  by. 

But  that  it  must  be  gelt  m privity. — Spenter. 

Forties,  fawT-pine',  0.  ft.  To  pine  or  waste 
away, — Obsolete. 

Through  long  anguish,  and  self-murdering  thought. 

Ho  was  so  wasted  and  forpined  quit'll t. 

That  all  his  substance  was  couauiu'd  to  nought— 

Spenser. 

FoRRAT,  fawT-ra',  v.  a.  To  ravage;  to  spoil  * 
country; 

Unwont  with  herds  to  watch,  or  pasture  sheep. 

But  to  /array  the  land,  or  scour  the  deep.— Spntier, 

— I.  the  act  of  ravagiog,  or  making  hostile  incur- 
sion upon  a country. — Obsolete. 

Forbake,  fawT-sake',  v . a.  {fort a can,  forsacan. 
Sax.)  Past,  Forsook ; past  part  Forsaken.  To 
quit  or  leave  entirely ; to  desert ; to  abandon ; to 
depart  from ; to  renounce ; to  reject ; to  leave ; 
to  withdraw  from ; to  fail. 

Forsaken,  fawr-ba'kn,  a.  part  Neglected;  de- 
serted. 

Forsaker,  fawr-sa'kur,  a.  One  that  forsakes  or 
deserts. 

Forsaking,  fawr-si/king, ».  The  act  of  deserting; 
dereliction. 

Forsay,  fawr-Ba',  0.  o.  To  renounce  ; to  forbid. — 
Obsolete. 

And  sithena  shepherds  been  formed 
From  places  of  delight—  Spenser. 

Forskohlba,  fawT-sko'le-a,a.  (in  memory  of  Prof. 
Forskohl  of  Copenhagen.)  A genua  of  plants : 
Order,  Urticacea?. 

Forblack,  fawr-slak',  0.  a.  To  delay. — Obsolete. 

Forsooth,  fawr-soo th\  ad  ( fortoUie,  Sax.)  In 
truth  ; in  fact ; certainly ; very  well. 

FoRerEAKER,  fawr'speek-ur,  a.  An  attorney  or 
advocate  in  a cause. — C excel  \ Blount — Obsolete. 

Forster.— See  Forester. 

Forstera,  fuwr-ste'ra,  a.  (in  honour  of  John 
Reinald  Forster  and  his  son  George,  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Cook  in  his  secoud  voyage  as 
naturalists.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  New 
Zealand  and  Terra  del  Fuego:  Order,  Stylidiace®. 

Forsterite,  fawristur-ite,  a.  (in  honour  of  Mr. 
Forster.)  A mineral  found  in  the  lavaB  of  Vesu- 
vius, having  a rhombic  prism  for  its  primary 
crystal  It  is  colourless,  bnlliant,  snd  translucent. 
It  scratches  glass. 

Forswear,  fawT-sware',  0.  a.  ( fortwerian , Sax.) 
Past,  Forswore ; past  part.  Forsworn.  To  reject 
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or  renounce  opon  oath ; to  deny  upon  oath  ; to 
forswear  one's  self  to  swear  falsely ; to  peijare 
one’s  self; — p.  n.  to  swear  falsely;  to  commit 
peijoxy. 

Fokswearer,  fawr-swar  nr,  i.  One  who  is  per- 
jured ; one  who  rejects  on  oath. 

Fokswonk,  fiswr- swank',  a.  Over -laboured. — 
Obsolete. 

Albe  fomeonh  and  foriwat  I am.— Spenser. 

Forswornness,  fawr-swom'nes,  s.  The  state  of 
being  forsworn. 

Forstthia,  fawT-si'tAe-a,  ».  (in  honour  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Forsyth,  Kensington.)  A genua  of  plants,  natives 
of  Japan:  Order,  Olcacex. 

Fort,  forte,  s.  (French.')  In  the  Military  * 
a small  fortified  place  environed  on  all  rides  with 
a moat,  rampart,  and  parapet ; a strong  side,  op- 
posed to  weak  side  or  foible.  A royal  fort,  a for- 
tification, having  at  least  twenty-six  fathoms  for 
the  line  of  defence. 

Fortalicb,  fawr'ta-lis, «.  (Scottish.)  A small  for- 
tress, reckoned  formerly  in  Scottish  Law  as  enter 
regalia,  and  did  not  go  along  with  the  lands  on 
wliich  it  was  situated  without  a special  grant  from 
the  crown  ; but  fortalices  are  now  conveyed  by  a 
general  grant  of  the  lands. 

Forte,  forte,  «.  That  art  or  department  in  which 
one  excels. 

Forte,  fawr'te,  ad  (Italian.)  In  Music,  a direction 
to  the  performer  to  execute  the  part  loudly.  It  is 
indicated  by  toe  letter  F.  When  two  FFs  are 
used,  it  signifies  fortissimo,  very  load. 

Fobted,  forte'ed,  a.  Furnished  with  forts ; guarded 
by  forts. 

Forth,  fortA,  ad  (Saxon.)  Forward ; onward  in 
time;  in  advance;  forward  in  place  or  order;  oat; 
abroad;  noting  progression  or  advance  from  a 
state  of  confinement;  away;  beyond  the  boundary 
of  a place ; out  into  public  view  or  pnblio  charac- 
ter; thoroughly;  from  beginning  to  end  {—{obso- 
lete in  the  last  two  senses ;) 

You.  cousin. 

Whom  it  concerns  to  bear  this  matter  forth  — 
Shahs. 

on  to  the  end  {—{obsolete ;) 

I repeated  the  Ave  Mnria ; the  inquisitor  bade  me  say 

forth.  I said  I was  taught  no  more. — Memoir  fa  Sttype. 

— 8.  a way. — Obsolete. 

Forthcoming,  fortATcum-ing,  a.  Ready  to  ap- 
pear; making  appearance.  Forthcoming , (action 
or  summons  o/,)  in  Scotch  Lew,  an  action  similar 
to  that  of  a foreign  attachment,  by  which  a cre- 
ditor is  enabled  to  satisfy  his  claims  by  attaching 
or  seizing  on  the  money  or  goods  of  bis  debtor,  in 
the  hands  of  a third  party. 

Fobtiigoinq,  fortA'go-ing,  #.  A going  forth;  a 
proceeding  from; — a.  going  forth. 

Forth  ink,  fawr-tAink',  r.  a.  To  repent  of. — Obso- 
lete. 

Of  it  be  not  too  bolde. 

Lest  thou  forthink  it  when  thou  art  too  old*,— 

Old  Interlude  of  Youth. 

Fortci- issuing,  fortA- ish'su-ing,  a.  Issuing; 
coming  out ; coming  forward  from  a covert. 

Forthrioht,  fortA 'rite,  cuL  Straightforward ; in  a 
straight  direction ; — «.  a straight  path. — Obsolete 
as  a substantive. 

Here’s  a maae  trod,  indeed, 

Through  forthright*  and  meanders.— Shah* 

FORTHWARD,  fortA' wawrd,  ad  Forward. 
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Forthwith,  fortA'wiiA,  ad  Immediately;  with- 
out delay ; directly. 

Fortht,  fortA'e,  ad  (forth*,  Sax.)  Therefore. — 

Obsolete. 

Thomalin.  have  no  care  forthj  ; 

Myseife  will  have  a doable  eye.— Spenser. 

Fortieth,  fiwr'te-efA,  a.  The  fourth  ten  ; noting 
the  number  next  after  the  thirty-ninth. 

FoRTiFiABLE,fawr'te-fi-a-bl,  a.  (fort is,  strong,  and 
facto,  1 make,  Lot.)  That  may  be  fortified. 

Fortification,  fawr-te-fo-ka'shun,  $.  The  set  of 
fortifying.  In  Military  Architecture,  the  art  of 
constructing  such  works  of  defence  as  may  best 
enable  the  besieged  to  withstand  the  assaults  of 
an  assailing  force. 

Fortifier,  fawr'te-fi-nr,  s.  One  who  erects  works 
for  defence ; one  who  strengthens,  supports,  and 
upholds ; that  which  strengthens. 

Fortift,  fawT'te-fi,  v.  a.  (fortifier,  Fr.)  To 
strengthen  and  secure  by  forts,  batteries,  and  other 
works  of  art ; to  strengthen  against  any  attack ; 
to  confirm  ; to  add  strength  and  firmness  to ; to 
furnish  with  strength  or  means  of  resisting  force, 
violence,  or  assault ; — r.  n.  to  raise  strong  places. 

Fortilaoe,  fawr'te-laje, ) r.  (dim.  of  fort.)  A 

FORTLET,  fawrt'let,  > small  fort. 

Fortilitt,  fawr-tU'e-te,  s.  A fortified  place. — 
Obsolete. 

Fortin,  fawr'tin,  #.  A fortlet,  sconce,  or  little  fort. 

— Obsolete. 

Thou  hast  talk'd 

Of  paUaadoes./ortiiu,  parapet*.— Shot*. 

Fortissimo,  fawr-tis'se-mo,  a.  (Italian.)  The  su- 
perlative of  forte.  In  Music,  it  signifies  to  play 
or  sing  very  loud,  and  is  indicated  by  two  FFa. 

Fortitude,  fawi'te-tudc,  s.  (fortitude,  Lat.)  That 
firmness  or  strength  of  miud  or  soul  which  enables 
a person  to  encounter  danger  with  coolness  and 
courage,  or  to  bear  pain  or  adversity  without  mur- 
muring, depression,  or  despondency ; magnanimity ; 
greatness  of  mind ; power  of  endurance. 

Fortnight,  fawrt'nite,  i.  (contracted  from  fourteen 
nights.)  The  space  of  fourteen  days ; two  weeks. 

Fortress,  fawr'tras,  s.  (forteresse,  Fr.)  A strong- 
bold  ; a fortified  place  ; a place  of  defence  or  se- 
curity ; defence ; safety  ; security  ; — v.  a.  to 
guard ; to  fortify. 

Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner’*  arm*, 

Are  weakly  fortress' d from  a world  of  harm*.— 
Shots. 

Fortressed,  fawr'trcst,  a.  Defended  by  a fortress. 

Fortuitous,  fawT-tu'e-tus,  a.  (fortuitus,  Lat.) 
Accidental ; casual ; happening  by  chance  ; com- 
ing or  occurring  unexpectedly,  or  without  any  known 
cause. 

Fc  «tuitou8LT,  fawr'tu-e-tus-le,  ad  Accidentally ; 
casually. 

Fortuitousness,  fawi'ta-e-tns-nes,  #.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  accidental ; accident ; chance. 

Fortuitt,  fawr-tu'e-te,  s.  Chance  ; accident. 

Fortuna,  faw^tu-na,  s.  In  Mythology,  the  god- 
dess of  Fortune,  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  assigned  to  her  tbe  presidency  over  J 
human  affairs,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  i 
honour  at  pleasure.  She  was  represented  as  blind, 
with  winged  feet  resting  on  a wheel. 

Fortunate,  fawr'tu-nate,  a.  (fortuna tvs,  Lat)  | 
Coming  by  good  luck ; bringing  some  unexpected  j 
good;  successful;  receiving  some  unforeseen  or  I 
unexpected  good ; happy ; prosperous. 
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Fortunately,  fawYtu-natc-lc,  ad  Luckily;  suc- 
cesafully  ; happily  ; by  good  fortune  or  favourable 
issue. 

Fortunateness,  fawr'tu-nate-nea,  a.  Good  luck  ; 
success  ; happiness. 

Fortune,  fawritune,  a.  (French,  from  fortrna,  Lat.) 
The  power  supposed  to  distribute  the  lots  of  life  ; 
the  good  or  ill  that  befalls  man ; the  chance  of 
life ; means  of  living  ; success,  good  or  bad  ; event ; 
estate  ; possessions  ; great  wealth  ; the  portion  of 
a man  or  woman,  generally  of  a woman ; futu- 
rity; future  events;  destiny  ; — r.  a.  to  make  for- 
tunate ; 

Well  could  he  fortune*  the  ascendant 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient.— Chaucer. 

to  dispose  of,  fortunately  or  not ; to  presage ; — 
(obsolete  as  an  active  verb  ;) 

Fortune  fortm’d  the  dying  fate  of  Rome, 

Till  I her  consul  sole  consol’d  her  doom. — 

Dryden. 

— r.  n.  to  befall ; to  fall  out ; to  happen  ; to  come 
casually  to  pass. 

Fortune-book,  fawVtune-book,  a.  A book  to  be 
consulted  to  know  future  events,  frequently  alluded 
to  by  the  older  poeta. 

Thou  know’st  a face.  In  whose  each* look 
Beauty  lays  ope  love’s  fortmt-book. 

On  whose  fair  revolutions  wait 

The  obsequious  motions  of  lore's  fate.— 

CVxutac. 

Fortukehunter,  fawr'tune-hun-tur,  a.  A man 
who  earnestly  seeks  to  marry  a woman  with  a large 
portion,  with  a view  to  enrich  himself. 

Foktunehuntino,  fawritune-hun-ting,  a.  The 
act  of  seeking  to  acquire  riche®  by  a marriage  al- 
liance. 

Fortuneless,  fawritune-les,  a.  Destitute  of  a 
fortune  or  portion  ; luckless. 

Fortunetell,  fawritune-tel,  r.  cl  To  pretend  to 
the  power  of  revealing  future  events,  affecting  the 
interests  or  destiny  of  individuals ; to  reveal  fu- 
turity. 

Fortuneteller,  fawr'tune-tel-lnr,  i.  One  who 
tells,  or  pretends  to  foretell,  the  events  of  one’s 
life. 

Fortuketelling,  fawr'tune-  tel-ling,  i.  The  act 
I or  practice  of  taking  advantage  of  the  credulity  of 
weak-minded  persona,  by  pretending  to  foretell 
future  events,  affecting  the  lives  or  interests  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Fortunize,  fawr'tu-nise,  c.  a.  To  regulate  the 
fortune  of. — Obsolete. 

Forty,  fawrite,  a.  (feovtrtig,  Sax.)  Foot  times 
ten ; an  indefinite  number ; a colloquial  use. 
Forty  day  » court,  in  Law,  the  court  of  attachment 
or  woodmote,  which  was  held  before  the  verderers 
of  the  forest  once  every  forty  days,  to  inquire  con- 
cerning all  offenders  against  vert  and  venison. 

Forum,  fi/rom,  $.  (Latin.)  A largo  open  space  in 
i the  ancient  Roman  cities,  usually  surrounded  with 
, public  buildings,  where  the  citizens  met  to  trans- 
act business,  and  where,  previous  to  the  erection 
J of  the  Basilicas,  causes  in  law  were  tried.  Rome 
| bad  nineteen  fora.  The  forum  was  a plaoe  where 
gladiator  exhibitions  were  also  given. — Vitruvius, 
lib.  v.  1. 

Forwarder,  fawT-wawn'dnr,  e . n.  To  wander 
away  ; to  rove  wildly. — Obsolete. 

They  traveD’d  had,  when  a*  they  fkr  etpy'd 
A weary  wight  forwand’ring  by  the  way.— 

Sptnser, 


Fokwandrrkd,  fawr-wawn'durd,  a.  Lost ; be- 
wildered. — Obsolete. 

Forward,  fawriwaurd,  ad.  ( fonccard , Sax.)  To- 
ward a part  or  place  before  or  in  frort ; onward ; ; 
progressively.  In  a ship,  forward  denotes  to- 
ward the  forepart ; — a.  warm  ; earnest ; not  [ 
backward  ; ready  ; confident ; presumptuous  ; 
bold ; less  reserved  or  modest  than  is  proper  ; ad- 
vanced beyond  the  usual  degree ; premature ; i 
early  ripe ; quick  ; hasty  ; anterior  ; fore ; not  j 
behindhand  ; — v.  a.  to  advance  ; to  help  onward ; 
to  promote ; to  accelerate  ; to  quicken  ; to  hasten ; 
to  send  forward ; to  send  toward  the  place  of  des- 
tination ; to  transmit. 

Forwarder,  fawriwawrd-ur,  t.  One  who  promotes  | 
or  advances  anything. 

Forwardly,  fawriwawrd-le,  ad.  Eagerly ; has-  1 
tily;  quickly. 

Forwardness,  fawVwawTd-ncs,  s.  Promptness ; I 
eagerness ; ardour ; readiness  to  act ; boldness ; f 
confidence ; assurance ; want  of  due  reserve  or  ■ 
modesty;  a stats  of  advanoe  beyond  the  usual 
degree. 

Forwaste,  fawr-wastc',  r.  a.  To  waste ; to  deso- 
late.— Obsolete. 

Vespasian , with  great  spoil  and  rage, 

Fonouted  all.— Fpensrr. 

For  weary,  fawr-we're,  v.  a.  To  dispirit. — Obso- 
lete. 

Forweep,  fawr-weop',  r.  n.  To  weep  mneh. 

Fobword,  fawriwmd,  i.  A promise;  what  was 
before  said  or  agreed  to. — Obsolete, 
lie  that  wise  was  and  obedient. 

To  kepc  bis/orword  by  his  free  luncnt— Chaucer. 

Forzando,  fawr-zan'do,  ad.  ( forzart , to  force, 
ItaL)  In  Music,  a word  used  to  show  that  the 
notes  arc  to  be  boldly  struck  and  continued. 

Fobs,  fos,  ) a ( fossa,  Lat.)  In  Fortification, 

Fossa,  fos'sa,)  a ditch  or  moat ; a ditch  full  of 
water,  where  women,  in  former  times,  who  had 
committed  felony,  were  drowned.  In  Anatomy,  a 
cavity  in  a bone  with  a large  aperture,  but  with- 
out perforation.  It  is  used  particularly  for  the 
cavity  or  indenture  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck 
The  principal  fossae  in  the  skeleton  are — F.  hya~ 
loidta,  the  enplike  excavation  of  the  vitreous 
bumonr  in  which  the  crystaline  lens  is  embedded. 

F.  lacrymalis , a depression  in  the  frontal  bone 
for  the  reception  of  the  lacrymaJ  gland.  F.  navi- 
cvlaris , the  dilatation  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra.  F.  ovalis , the 
oval  depression  presented  by  the  septum  of  the 
right  auricle.  F.  pituitaria,  the  sella  turcica,  or 
cavity,  in  the  sphenoid  bone  for  receiving  the 
pituitary  body. 

Fossaoe,  foe'saje,  ».  In  Law,  a composition  paid 
to  be  exempt  from  the  rejiairing  or  maintaining 
the  ditches  roond  a town. 

Fossarii,  fos-sa're-i,  a.  (Latin.)  A class  of  officers 
connected  with  the  church  of  the  eastern  Roman  | 
empire,  whose  business  was  to  attend  to  the  in-  j 
terment  of  the  dead. 

Fossktte,  f os-set',  s.  (French.)  A little  hollow  ; i 
a dimple. 

Fossil,  ) fos'sil,  a.  (Jossilis , Lat.  fossil e,  Fr.)  J 

Fossils,)  Dug  out  of  the  earth,  as  fossil  shells, 
fossil  bones,  ccc. ; — a.  literally,  a substance  dag 
out  of  the  earth,  but  restricted  in  its  present  nso 
to  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  found  in 
the  different  geological  formations. 
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Fosbiliff.rous,  fos-sfl-lifVrua,  a.  Producing  or  i 
containing  fusMls. 

Fo&eiLiBT,  fos'uil-ist,  t.  One  who  makes  fossil 
remains  his  particular  study. 

Fosbilization,  fos-sil-e-ta'shnn,  s.  The  act  or 
prooess  of  converting  into  a fossil  or  petrifaction. 

Fossilize,  foe'sil-ire,  v.  a.  To  conrert  into  a 
fossil v.  n.  to  be  changed  into  a fossil. 

Fossilooy,  fos-sil'o-je,  ».  (fossil,  and  logos,  a dis- 
course, Gr.)  A discourse  or  treatise  on  fossils  ; 
also,  the  science  of  fossils. 

Fossorp.s,  fos-sorze',  or  fos-so'res,  s.  {fount % a 
digger,  Lat.)  The  second  family  of  the  Hymen- 
optcra,  in  which  the  individuals  arc  armed  with  a 
sting,  and  both  sexes  famished  with  wings.  They 
live  solitarily ; their  legs  are  adapted  for  walking, 
and  in  several  genera  for  digging.  The  wings  are 
always  extended. 

Fossorial,  fos-so're-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Fosaoree ; of  the  nature  of  Fossores. 

Fossulate,  fos'su-Ute,  a.  Having  long  narrow 
depressions. 

Fosbway,  fos'way,  s.  (fossus,  digged,  Lat)  An- 
ciently, one  of  the  four  principal  highway  in 
England  leading  through  the  kingdom,  having  a 
ditch  or  foss  upon  both  sides,  supposed  to  have 
been  dug  and  made  passable  by  the  Romans.  It 
extended  from  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire  on  the 
north-east,  to  the  coast  of  Devonshire  on  the 
south-west. 

Foster,  foe'tur,  v.  a.  ( fostrian , Sax.)  To  nurse ; 
to  feed ; to  nourish  ; to  bring  up ; to  cherish ; to 
forward ; to  promote  growth ; to  sustain  and  pro- 
mote ; — r.  n.  to  bo  nourished  or  trained  up  toge- 
ther ; — 1.  a forester. 

A foster  in  the  wood  he  met— Berts. 
Fosterbrother , a male  nursed  st  the  same  breast, 
or  fed  by  the  same  nurse.  Fosterchild,  a child 
nursed  by  a woman  not  the  mother,  or  brought  up 
by  a man  not  the  father.  Fosterdam  or  nurse, 
a nurse ; one  that  performs  the  office  of  a mother, 
by  giving  food  to  a child ; also  termed  foster - 
mother.  Fosterearth , earth  by  which  a plant  is 
nourished,  though  not  its  native  soil.  Foster - 
father , one  who  takes  the  place  of  a father  in 
feeding  and  educating  a child.  Foster  sister , a 
female  nursed  by  the  same  person.  Foster  son, 
one  brought  np  and  educated  like  a son,  though 
not  a son  by  birth. 

j Fosterage,  fos'tur-ij,  s.  The  charge  of  nursing. 

; Fosterer,  fos'tnr-nr,  s.  A nurse  ; one  that  feeds 
I and  nourishes  in  the  place  of  parents. 

F08TBRINO,  fos’tnr-ing,  a.  The  act  of  norring, 

! nourishing,  and  cherishing ; nourishment. 

Fostkrlean,  fos'tur-lene,  s.  (Saxon.)  In  Law,  a 
I nuptial  gift;  a jointure  or  stipend  for  maintenance 
of  the  wife. — Cowel;  BlounL—~ Obsolete. 

; Fosterling,  fos'tnr-ling,  s.  A fosterchild. 

Fostkrmknt, fos'tor-ment, s.  Food;  nourishment. 
— Obsolete. 

Fostership,  fos'tur-ship,  s.  The  office  of  a for- 
ester.— Obsolete. 

F08TRK88,  fos'trea,  $.  A female  who  feeds  and 
cherishes ; a nurse. 

Fother,  foth'ur,  1.  (fader.  Germ.)  A weight  of 
lead  containing  eight  pigs,  and  each  pig  twenty-one 
stone  and  a half:  with  the  plumbers  in  London 
it  is  nineteen  hundred  and  a half e.  a.  to  en- 
deavour to  stop  a leak  in  the  bottom  of  a ship 
while  afloat,  by  letting  down  a sail  by  the  comers, 


FOTHERGILLIA— FOULFEEDING. 


and  putting  chopped  yam,  oakum,  wool,  cotton, 
fee.  between  it  and  the  ship’s  sides. 

Fotheroillia,  foth-ur-gil'le-a,  s.  (in  memory  of 
Dr.  John  Fothergill.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  and  white 
sweet  scented  sessile  flowers  with  yellow  anthers.  J 

Pothering,  foth'ur- ing,  1.  The  operation  of  stop-  j 
ping  leaks  in  a ship. 

Fougadk,  foo-gad',  ) s.  (French.)  In  Military  ! 

Fougasse,  foo-gas',  > tactics,  a little  mine  about  t 
eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  ] 
dug  under  some  ward  or  post,  which  is  in  danger  j 
of  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  charged  with 
sacks  of  powder,  covered  with  stones,  earth,  and 
whatever  may  cause  the  greatest  destruction  on  j 
explosion. 

Fought,  fawt.  Past  and  past  part  of  the  verb  To 
fight. 

Foul,  fowl.  a.  (fuL,faul,  Sax.)  Covered  with  or 
containing  extraneous  matter,  which  is  injurious, 
noxious,  or  offensive;  filthy;  dirty;  not  clean; 
turbid;  thick;  muddy;  impure;  polluted;  scur- 
rilous; obscene  or  profane;  cloudy  and  stormy; 
rainy  or  tempestuous ; defiling ; wicked  ; detest- 
able ; abominable ; unfair ; not  honest ; not  law- 
ful, or  according  to  established  rules  or  customs ; 
hateful;  ugly;  loathsome. 

Hast  thou  forgot 

The/onl  witch  Sjrcorax,  who.  with  age  and  envy, 

W11  grown  into  a hoop  T—  Shake. 
disgraceful ; shameful;  coarse;  gross;  fall  of  | 
gross  humours  or  impurities; 

Too  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom. 

How  foul  It  isr—Skaks. 

fall  of  weeds.  Among  seamen,  entangled;  hin- 
dered from  motion ; opposed  to  dear.  Foul  anchor f 
so  termed  when  the  cable  is  twisted  round  the 
stock  or  one  of  the  flooks,  thereby  endangering  the 
ship's  drifting.  Foul  bottom,  when  the  bottom  of 
a ship  is  very  dirty,  as  being  covered  with  grass, 
sea- weeds,  barnacles,  sheila,  or  other  filth.  Foul  1 
ground,  ground  which  is  rocky  or  abounding  with  j 
shallows,  or  otherwise  dangerous.  Foul  house,  so 
called  when  the  cables  are  turned  round  each  other,  ’ 
by  the  winding  or  turning  of  the  ship  while  she 
rides  at  anchor.  Foul  rope,  a rope  entangled  in 
itself  or  hindered  by  another.  Foul  water,  a ship  ; 
is  said  to  make  foul  water  when  she  comes  into  j 
such  shoal  or  low  water,  that  the  keel  is  nearly  [ 
touching  the  ground,  thereby  causing  such  an  ac- 
tion that  the  mud  is  immediately  raised,  and  so 
fouls  the  water.  Foul  icind,  an  unfavourable  or 
contrary  wind  to  the  ship's  coarse,  as  opposed  to 
Urge  or  fair ; to  fall foul  is  to  rush  on  with  haste, 
rough  force,  and  unseasonable  violence;  to  run 
against ; — v.  a.  ( Julian,  Sax.)  to  moke  filthy ; to 
defile ; to  daub ; to  dirty ; to  bemiro ; to  soil. 

Foulahs,  foo'las,  t.  A nation  widely  spread  along 
the  western  coasts  of  Africa,  occupying  the  coun- 
tries north  of  Cape  Palmas,  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  river  Senegal 

Foulder,  fowl  dur,  »•  «■  To  emit  great  heat. — 
Obsolete. 

Loud  thunder  with  am  mem  on  t great 

LHd  rend  the  rattling  skit*  with  flames  of/cmUrmp  heat 
—Spenser. 

Foulfaced,  fowl'fayst,  a.  Having  a hateful  or 
repugnant  visage. 

Foulfekding,  fowl-feed'ing,  a.  Gross;  feeding 
gro»tjr. 
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Foul.lt,  fowlle,  ad.  Filthily;  nastily;  odiously : 
hatefully:  scandalously;  disgracefully;  shame 
folly;  dishonestly;  unfairly. 

FOULMOUTHED,  fowl'mowthd,  a.  Scurrilous;  ha- 
bituated to  tho  use  of  profane,  obscene,  and  oppro- 
brious terms  and  epithets. 

Now  siniriug  shrill,  and  scolding  oft  between. 

Scolds  answer  fouLmoutk'd  scold* ; bad  neighbourhood  I 
ween.—  Pope. 

Foulness,  fowl'nes,  s.  The  quality  tf  being  foul » 
filthiness;  nastiness;  pollution;  impurity;  hate- 
fulness; atrociousness;  ugliness;  deformity;  dis- 
honesty ; want  of  candour. 

Foulspoken,  fowl'spo-kn,  a.  Slanderous ; using 
profane,  scurrilous,  or  obscene  language. 

Foumart. — Sec  Mustella. 

Found.  Past  and  past  part,  of  the  verb  To  find. 

Found,  fownd,  r.  a.  ( funda,  Lai.  fonder,  Fr.)  To 
lay  the  basis  of  anything  ; to  set  or  place,  as  on 
j something  solid  for  support ; to  begin  and  build ; 
t to  lay  the  foundation  and  raise  a superstructure ; 

to  establish ; to  give  birth  to  ; to  originate ; to  fix 
I firmly  ; to  raise  upon,  as  on  a principle  or  ground ; 
j — (jutuJre,  Fr.)  to  east;  to  form  by  melting  a 
m«*tal  and  pouring  it  into  a mould. 

; Foundation,  fown-da'shun,  s.  (fundatio,  Lot.)  In 
Architecture,  the  lower  part  or  corner  of  the  base- 
ment walls  or  piers  of  a building  ; the  act  of  fixing 
tho  basis ; the  basis  or  groundwork  of  anything ; 
original  rise;  endowment;  a donation  or  legacy 
appropriated  to  support  an  institution  ; establish- 
ment ; settlement. 

Found  ationlesh,  fown-da'shun-les,  a.  Having  no 
foundation. 

Founder,  fown'dur,  *.  One  that  founds,  establishes, 
and  erects ; one  that  lays  a foundation  ; one  who 
begins ; an  author ; one  from  whom  anything 
originates  ; one  who  endows ; one  who  furnishes  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  an  institution  ; 
—(fondeur,  Fr.)  a caster ; one  who  casts  metals  ; 
— r.  n.  in  Nautical  language,  to  fill  or  be  filled, 
and  sink  as  a ship ; to  fail ; to  miscarry ; to  trip; 
to  fall ; — v.  a.  to  cause  internal  inflammation  and 
great  soreness  in  the  feet  of  a horse. 

Founderous,  fown'der-us,  a.  Failing ; liable  to 
perish  ; ruinous. — Obsolete. 

Foundery,)  fown'dre,  i.  (fowlerie,  Fr.)  The 

Foundry,  ) house  and  works  occupied  io  casting 
metals. 

Founding,  fown'ding,  s.  The  art  of  casting  metals 
into  various  forms  for  use ; the  casting  of  statues. 

Foundling,  fownd  ling,  $.  A deserted  or  exposed 
infant ; a child  found  without  a parent  or  owner. 
Foundling  hosjdtals,  charitable  institutions  which 
exist  in  most  of  the  large  towns  in  Europe  for 
taking  care  of  infants  forsaken  by  their  parents, 
such  being  generally  the  offspring  of  illegitimate 
connections. 

Foundress,  fown'dres,  *.  A female  founder;  a 
woman  who  founds  or  establishes,  or  who  endows 
with  a fund. 

Fount,  fownt,  ) a.  (font,  Lat.  feminine,  Fr.) 

Fountain,  fown'tin,)  A spring  or  source  of  water; 
an  issuing  of  water  from  the  earth ; a small  basin 
of  springing  water ; a jet;  a spouting  of  water; 
an  artificial  spring  ; the  Iteud  or  source  of  a river  ; 
original ; first  principles  or  cause ; the  source  of 
anything.  Fountain  qf  circulation,  a curious  con- 
structed glass  apparatus,  in  which  a coloured 
liquid  is  made  to  flow  upwards.  Glass  fountain, 
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a pneumatic  instrument,  consisting  of  a glass  ves- 
sel and  a tube  within  it,  for  the  porj>ose  of  show- 
ing the  elasticity  of  the  air.  Fountain  pen,  a pen 
contrived  to  hold  a greater  quantity  of  ink  than 
usual,  and  thus  preventing  the  writer  from  tho 
trouble  of  constantly  needing  a fresh  supply. 

Fountainhead,  fown'tin-licd,  s.  Primary  source , 
original ; first  principle. 

Fountainless,  fown'tin-les,  a.  Having  no  foun-  ! 
tain  ; wanting  a spring. 

Fountful,  fownt'fyl,  a.  Fall  of  springs. 

iouQUir.RACE.u,  foo-ko-er-a'se-o.  s.  (Fonqr.iern,  { 
one  of  the  genera,  in  honour  of  P.  E.  Fouqniere, 
M.D.,  Paris.)  A small  order  of  plants,  separated 
from  Portolaceae  for  the  following  reasons  : — Their 
petals  cohere  in  a long  tnbe  ; the  capsule  consists 
of  three  loculicidal  cells,  that  is  to  say,  which  se- 
parate through  the  middle,  forming  three  septi-  ( 
ferous  valves ; and  because  their  embryo  is  straight, 
with  flat  cotyledons,  and  stationed  in  the  centre 
of  a fleshy  albumen.  This  order  is  not  admitted 
by  Lindley  into  his  vegetable  kingdom,  because 
he  considers  the  plant  figured  by  Humbolt,  on 
which  it  is  founded,  as  doubtful.  The  plants  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Mexico,  with  leaves 
in  fascicles,  and  scarlet  flowers. 

Four,  fore,  a.  ( feotcer , Sax.  rier , Germ.)  Twice 
two.  Four-tailed  bandage,  in  Surgery,  a bandage 
for  the  forehead  and  jaws,  sometimes  called  the  | 
sling  with  four  arms.  Fottr-vxiy  cock , a sort  of  ; 
valve  much  used  in  steam-engines  to  pass  the 
steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder. 

Fourbe,  foorb,  a.  (French.)  A cheat ; a tricking  i 
fellow. 

Thou  art  a false  Impostor  and  nfombe — Denham. 

Fourciiee,  foor-shay',  ) s.  In  Heraldry,  a Croat 

Foubcht,  foor'she,  ) forked  at  the  ends. 

Fouucher,  foor'shur,  a.  (French.)  In  Law,  a de- 
vice used  for  putting  off,  or  the  delaying  of  an  ac- 
tion.—- Tenues  de  la  Ley. 

Fourfold,  fore'folde,  a.  Four  times  any  quantity ; 
anything  four  times  repeated. 

Fourpootkd,  fore'frrt-ed,  a.  Having  four  feel; 
quadruped. 

Foukrikr,  foorfre-ur,  s.  (French.)  A harbinger. — 
Obsolete. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  revolt  was  tire  preparative 

and  /oumer  of  the  rest. — .Sir  O.  Buck. 

FOURRIER18X. — See  Phalansterianism. 

Fourscore,  fore'skorc,  a.  Four  times  twenty; 
eighty.  It  is  used  ulliptically  for  fourscore  years.  , 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek, 

But  at  foursoore  it  is  too  fate  a week. — Stuiks. 

Foursquare,  fore'skware,  a.  Having  fonr  sub's 
and  four  angles  equal ; square  ; quadrangular.  j I 

Fourteen,  foreseen,  a.  (feoicertyn,  Sax.)  Four  ij 
and  ten  ; twice  seven. 

Fourteenth,  forc'teen/A,  a.  The  ordinal  of  four-  1 1 
teen  ; the  fonrth  after  the  tenth.  In  Music,  tho 
octave  or  replicate  of  the  seventh,  comprehending  I 
thirteen  diatonic  intervals. 

Fourth,  for the,  a.  The  ordinal  of  four;  the  next  ; 
after  the  third.  In  Music,  three  diatonic  intervals, 
or  two  tones  and  a half.  The  minor  or  lesser 
fourth  consists  of  five  semitones  ; but  the  fourth 
sharp,  or  greater,  consists  of  six  semitones.  The 
fourth  is  the  third  of  the  consonances.  Fourth  ij 
pair  of  nerves,  the  Nervi  pathetici,  the  most  s!en-  ) 
der  of  the  body. 

Fourthly,  fortAe'le,  ad.  In  the  fourth  place. 
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"FOURWIIEELED — FOXHOUND. 


Fouitsvheeled,  fore'hweeld,  a.  Having  or  running 
on  four  wheel*. 

Fouter,  foo'ter,  $.  A despicable  fellow. 

Foutra,  foo'tra,  i.  {foutrt,  Fr.)  A fig ; a'scoff. — 
Obsolete. 

A foutm  for  the  world,  and  worldling*  base. — Shots. 

Foutt,  foo'te,  a.  (foutu,  Fr.)  Despicable. 

Foveolated,  fu' ve-o-lay-ted,  a.  ( fovtcla , low 
Lat.)  Having  little  depressions  or  pits. 

Fovilla,  fo-vil'Ia,  S.  (Jbcco,  I nourish,  Lat.)  A 
viscous  liquor  contained  in  the  Resides  which  com- 
pose the  pollen  of  plants. 

Fowl,  fowl,  s.  (fugd,  fugl ’ Sax.)  A bird,  but 
more  particularly  understood  to  signify  one  of  n 
larger  sort,  whether  wild  or  tame,  as  geese,  phea- 
sants, partridges,  turkeys,  docks,  &c.  Fowl  h 
used  as  a collective  noun ; as, 4 wo  dined  on  fish  and 
Jowl — c.  n.  to  catch  or  lull  wild  fowls  for  game. 

Fowler,  fowl'ur,  ».  A sportsman  who  pursues 
wild  fowls,  or  takes  or  kills  them  for  food. 

Fowler’s  Solution,  fowl'urz  so-lu'sliun,  a.  A 
solution  of  the  arseniate  of  potassa,  coloured  and 
flavoured  by  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender, 
ft  3j  ®f  which  contains  half  a grain  of  arsenions 
acid.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Taste  - 
less  ague  drops. 

Fowling,  fowi'mg,  s.  The  art  of  catching  birds 
by  means  of  birdlime,  decoys,  and  other  devices ; 
or  of  killing  them  by  fire-arms.  Fowling-piece,  a 
light  musket  for  shooting  birds  with. 

Fox,  foka,  s.  (Saxon.)  In  Zoology,  the  common 
name  of  the  canine  quadrupeds  of  the  genus  Vul- 
pes.  The  fox  and  dog,  in  their  general  osteologi- 
cal  and  dental  characteristics,  are  nearly  alike. 
The  distinction  chiefly  exists  in  the  sharp-pointed 
muzzle,  the  erect  and  triangular  ears,  and  the 
thick  brushy  tail  of  the  former.  The  time  of 
gestation  is  about  three  months.  The  fox  has 
been  known  to  attain  the  age  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years ; — a sly,  cunning  fellow ; formerly  a 
•cant  expression  for  a sword. 

O,  seignior  Dew,  thou  dlest  on  point  of  fox.— Sheiks. 

In  Nautical  language,  a seizing  made  by  twisting 
several  rope-yarns  together.  In  Heraldry,  a 
charge,  supposed  to  denote  a subtle  wit,  by  which 
a mun  has  served  bis  country.  Fox-grape,  or 
Wild -vine,  the  plant  Vitis  labrusen.  Fox- tail 
wedging,  in  Mechanics,  a method  of  fastening  a 
tenon  in  a mortoise  by  means  of  splitting  or  cut- 
ting a piece  out  of  tbe  tenon,  so  that  a wedge  may 
be  driven  in  after  tbe  tenon  is  in  its  place ; — v.  o. 
to  intoxicate ; to  stupify ; — (obsolete  as  an  active 
verb;) 

| The  drunkard  that  should  offer  to  justify  hi»  beast  li- 

ness,  by  affirming  that  he  never  foxes  himself  but  with 

one  sort  of  wino.— Boyle. 

— u.  n.  to  become  sour  in  the  act  of  fermentation 
or  ripening. 

Foxgasb,  foks'kasc,  *.  The  skin  of  a fox. — Obso- 
lete. 

Foxciiase,  foks'Uhase,)  s.  The  pursuit  or  hunt- 

Foxhunt,  foks'hnnt,  j ing  of  a fox. 

Foxerik,  foks'ur-e,  s.  Behaviour  like  that  of  a 
fox;  slyness. — Obsolete. 

Fox  evil,  foks'e-vil,  s.  A disease  in  which  the 
hair  falls  off. 

Foxglove. — See  Digitalis. 

Foxhound,  foks'howud,  s.  A hound  trained  to 
hunt  tbe  fox,  also  the  stag  and  other  deer.  By 
their  Hupcrior  strength,  swiftness,  and  agility,  fox- 


r.  Resembling  a fox  in 
qualities;  cunning. 


FOXnUNTER— FRACTION. 

bounds  are  found  equal  to  the  most  arduous  con- 
tests of  the  chase. 

Foxhunter,  foksliunt-nr,  t.  One  who  hunts  or 
pursues  foxes  with  hounds;  a term  sometimes 
used  in  contempt  for  a country  gentleman. 

John  Wildfi  re.  foxhunter,  broke  his  neck  over  a six -bar 

irate.— SjKcbUor. 

FoxUtt*[0(bkVyke,  1 *■  n r“  >" 

Foxsmip,  foks'ship,  a.  The  character  or  qualities 
of  a fax ; cunning. 

llndst  tbon  faxship 

To  banish  him  that  struck  inure  blows  fur  Rome 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  word*.  —SkaJU. 

Foxt,  foks'e,  a.  Pertaining  to  foxes ; wily. 

Foy,  foy,  *.  (vote,  a way,  Fr.)  A treat  given  to 
their  friends  by  those  who  are  going  on  a 
journey. 

Fracas,  fra-kd',  s.  (French.)  An  uproar;  • noisy 
quarrel ; a disturbance. 

Fr  ACHES,  fra'shes,  t.  In  the  Glass  trade,  the  flat 
iron  pans  into  which  the  glass  vessels,  already 
formed,  are  put  into  the  lower  oven  over  the  work- 
ing furnace. 

Fracid,  fra'sid,  a.  (Jhicidtu,  Lat)  Over-ripe; 
rotten  from  ripeness. 

Fract,  frakt,  r.  a.  To  break ; to  violate  ; to  in- 
fringe.— Obsolete. 

Ilia  days  and  times  are  past. 

And  my  reliance  on  hi*  folded  dates 
Bus  unit  rnj  credit-— AMI*. 

Fraction,  frak'sbun,  t.  ( fractio , Lat.)  The  aet 
of  breaking,  or  state  of  being  broken,  especially  by 
violence.  Fractions,  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 
the  part  or  parts  of  a unit  or  whole,  expressed  in 
vulgar  fractions  in  figures  by  two  numbers  with 
a lino  between  them,  os  and,  io  decimal 

fractions , by  a period  placed  before  it,  as  .5,  .8 ; 
18.98= or  ^ ; -^=1 ; Theopper 

figure  of  a vulgar  fraction  is  called  its  numerator, 
and  the  under,  its  denominator.  A proper  frac- 
tion his  the  numerator  less  than  the  denominator, 
and  an  improper,  vice  versa.  A simple  fraction 
consists  of  a single  numerator  and  denominator, 
as  and  a compound  fraction  of  two  or  more 
simple  fractions,  as  f of  }.  A complex  fraction 
has  both  its  numerator  and  denominator,  as  -j-* 
Continued  fractions,  a continued  fraction  is  one 
which  has  a fraction  in  its  denominator,  whick 
again  has  a fraction  in  its  denominator,  and  so  on: 
such  as, 

l 


i + - 

3 

Decomposition  of  fractions,  a method  used  in  the 
integral  calculus  for  reducing  products  of  the  form 
X(x — a)-*  {x—hf* ....  in  which  X is  rational 
and  integral  to  the  sum  of  terms  of  the  form 
K(x — ay*,  in  which  K is  independent  of  x.  But 
if  X be  of  a higher  dimension  than  »-{-»-{- .... 
there  is  also  a quotient.  Vanishing  fractions , 
fractious  are  termed  vanishing  in  cases  where  a 
supposition  is  made  which  destroys  both  nuincra- 
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tor  and  denominator  at  the  same  time.  Thus, 
for  example — 

x*  — 1 log.  * a * — a 

x — 1 x — 1 * 6*  — * b * 

are  fractions  which  assume  the  form  when 
x = 1. 

Fractional,  frak'ahun-al,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
broken  number ; comprising  a part  or  the  parts  of 
a unit. 

Fractionary,  frak'sbun-a-re,  o.  Pertaining  to 
fractions. 

Fractious,  firak'shus,  a.  Apt  to  break  out  into  a 
passion ; apt  to  quarrel ; cross ; snappish. 

Fractiously,  frak'abus-le,  ad.  Passionately ; 
i snappishly. 

i Fractiousnebs,  frak'shus-nes, ».  A cross  or  snap- 
• pish  temper. 

Fracture,  frak'ture,  t.  ( fraction,  Lab)  A breach 
in  any  body,  especially  a breach  caused  by  violence; 
a rupture  of  a solid  body.  In  Surgery,  a break  in 
a bone,  or  a want  of  continuity  of  a bone,  when  it 
is  crashed  or  broken  by  some  external  cause ; a 
timple  fracture  is  where  a bone  is  broken  only  in 
one  part ; a compound  fracture  is  when  two  bones 
contiguous  to  each  other  are  broken ; a compli- 
cated fracture  is  one  attended  with  a train  of 
symptoms,  as  a wound  or  ulcer.  In  Mineralogy, 
the  irregular  or  uneven  surface  which  a mineral 
exhibits  when  broken.  When  the  surface  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  it  is  termed  cleavage:  fractures  are 
earthy,  granular,  splintery,  conchoidal,  &c. ; — 
v.  a.  to  break ; to  burst  asunder ; to  crack  ^ to 
separate  continuous  parts  by  breaking. 

Frenulum. — See  Frenum. 

Fe.enum,  fre'num,,f.  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy,  a fold 
of  membrane  by  which  an  organ  is  attached  to 
adjacent  parts;  as  F.  epighttidet , the  ligument 
which  connects  the  epiglottis  with  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  os  byoides;  F.  lingua , a fold  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  month  which  binds  down 
the  tongue;  F.  prqnUii,  a fold  of  integument  con- 
necting the  prepuce  with  the  gland  penis. 

■ Fiiagaria,  fra-ga're-a,  t.  {fragrant,  fragrant,  Lat. 
j from  the  fragrance  of  the  fruit.)  The  Strawbeny, 
a genus  of  herbs,  throwing  out  numerous  runners ; 
the  fleshy  fruit  is  a well-known  and  favourite 
dish : Order,  Rosace  se. 

i Frag  ella,  fra-jel'la,  t.  A germs  of  Mollnsca,  the 
univalve  shell  of  which  is  trochiform ; the  umbili- 
cus deep,  always  open,  and  toothed  round  its 
margin ; the  base  of  the  pillar  is  twisted,  and 
forms  a tooth-like  process  at  its  margin : Family, 
Trochid©.  • 

Fragile,  fraj'il,  a.  {fragility  I-at.)  Brittle;  easily 
broken ; weak ; liable  to  fail ; easily  destroyed. 

, Fragility,  fra-jil’e-te,  t.  Brittleness ; easiness  to 
be  broken  ; weakness;  liableness  to  fail ; frailty; 

< liableness  to  fault. 

, Fuaoillaria,  fraj-el-la're-a,  a.  (Jragilis , Lat.  from 
. its  fragile  texture.)  A genus  of  Alg©:  Order, 

Diatomsce©. 

Fragment,  frag'ment,  t.  (fragmentum,  Lat.)  A 
part  broken  off;  a piece  separated  from  anything 
by  breaking ; a part  separated  from  the  rest ; an 
I imperfect  part;  a small  detached  portion, 

i Fragmentary,  frag'men-tar-c,  o.  Composed  of 
j fragments. 

i Fkagou,  fra'gawr,  s.  (Latin.)  A loud  and  sudd*  a 


sound ; the  report  of  anything  bursting ; a loud 
harsh  sound ; a crash ; 

The  clouds  in  storms  of  rain  descend ; 

The  air  thy  hideous  fragort  rend. — Suirfyt. 

• strong  or  sweet  scent. — Seldom  used. 

The  musk  by  its  fragor  is  oft  discovered  by  the  car©- 

less  passenger. — Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Fragosa,  fra-go'sa,  a.  (in  honour  of  John  Fragosa, 
first  physician  to  Philip  IL,  king  of  Spain.)  A 
genus  of  small,  tufted,  and  nearly  stcmless  Um- 
belliferous herbs,  natives  of  the  Andes  of  Peru : 
Suborder,  Orthosperm©. 

Fragrance,  fra'grans,  ) s.  (fragrantio,  Lat.) 

Fraorakcy,  fra'gran-sc,  J Sweetness  of  smell ; 
that  quality  of  bodies  which  affects  the  olfactory 
nerves  with  an  agreeable  sensation ; pleasing  scent ; 
grateful  odour. 

Fragrant,  fra'grant,  a.  Sweet  of  smell ; odorous. 

Fragrantly,  fra'grant- le,  ad.  With  sweet  scent. 

Frail,  fralc,  a.  (fnaik,  Ital./refe,  Fr.)  Liable  to 
fail  and  decay;  weak;  infirm;  subject  to  casual- 
ties; easily  destroyed;  perishable;  not  firm  or 
durable;  weak  in  mind  or  resolution;  liable  to 
error  or  deception;  easily  broken  or  overset; — 
( fraile , Norm.)  a basket  made  of  rashes;  a rush 
for  weaving  baskets;  a certain  quantity  of  raisins, 
about  seventy-five  pounds. 

Frailness,  frale'nes,  $.  Weakness ; infirmity. 

Frailty,  frale'te,  s.  Weakness  of  resolution ; in- 
stability of  mind ; liableness  to  be  deceived  or  se- 
duced; frailness;  infirmity  of  body;  fault  pro- 
ceeding from  weakness ; foible ; sin  of  infirmity*. 

Fraibcukuk,  Crasc'shurr,  a.  (French.)  Freshness; 
coolness. — Not  used.  (Dr.  Johnson  says  this 
term  has  been  foolishly  introduced  to  our  language 
by  Dryden.) 

Hither  In  summer  cv’nlngs  you  repair. 

To  taste  the  fraixhexir  of  the  purer  air. — IhydeiL 

Fbaise,  froze,  s.  (French.)  In  Fortification,  a sort 
of  defence,  consisting  of  pointed  stakes,  six  or 
seven  feet  long,  driven  horizontally  or  inclinod  into 
the  entrenchments  of  a camp,  half-moon,  &c.,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  approach  or  scalade. 

Fhaiskd,  frayzt,  a.  Fortified  with  fraise. 

Framable,  frame'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  framed. 

Frawikehia.  fram-be'zhe-a,  t.  ( framboise , a rasp- 
berry, Fr.)  Tlie  Yaws,  a disease  which  is  epi- 
demic in  the  Antilles,  and  certain  parts  of  Africa. 
It  exhibits  cuticnlar  excrescences,  somewhat  re- 
sembling mulberries,  attended  with  a discharge  of 
watery  fluid.  It  is  contagious. 

Frame,  frame,  t>.  a.  (fremman,  Sax.)  To  form  or 
fabricate  by  orderly  construction  and  union  of  va- 
rious parts ; to  fit  one  to  another ; to  make ; to 
compose ; to  regulate ; to  adjust ; to  form  to  any 
rule  or  method  by  study  or  precept ; to  form  and 
digest  by  thought ; to  oontrive ; to  plan ; to 
scheme  out;  to  invent;  to  fabricate; — r.n.  to 
contrive ; — a.  any  fabric  or  structure  composed  of 
parts  nnited ; any  kind  of  case  or  structure  made 
for  admitting,  enclosing,  or  supporting  things; 

| order ; regularity ; adjusted  scries  or  composition 
of  parts;  form;  scheme;  constitution;  system; 
contrivance;  projection;  shape;  proportion;  par- 
ticular state,  as  of  the  mind.  In  Joinery,  a kind 
of  case  in  which  a thing  is  set,  enclosed,  or  sup- 
ported, as  a window-frame,  a picture- frame,  &c. 
In  Letterpress  Printing,  the  stand  which  sup- 
ports the  cases.  In  Founding,  a kind  of  ledge 
enclosing  a board,  which,  being  fitted  with  wetted 
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sand,  serves  the  purpose  of  a mould  for  casting  in. 
A kind  of  loom  on  which  artificers  stretch  their 
linens,  stuffs,  &c.,  to  be  embroidered,  tamboured, 
quilted,  or  otherwise  prepared  and  ornamented. 
In  Painting,  a kind  of  square  consisting  of  foor 
long  slips  of  wood  joined  together,  whilst  the  in- 
termediate space  is  divided  by  threads  into  several 
little  squares  like  nets,  and  sometimes  called  a 
reticule.  Its  use  is  to  reduce  figures  from  small 
to  great,  or  vice  versa. 

Framer,  frame'ur,  s.  One  who  frames ; a maker; 
a contriver. 

Framework,  frame'wurk,  s.  Work  done  in  a frame. 

Frampold,  frarn'polde,  a.  Peevish  ; rugged  ; 
boisterous. — Obsolete. 

I Her  husband ! ala*,  the  sweet  woman  load*  an  ill  life 

with  him ; she  leads  a very  /rumfotd  life  with  him.— 

Shake . 

Franc. — See  Frank. 

Franchise,  fran'tshiz,  8.  (French.)  In  Law,  a 
word  synonymous  with  liberty,  and  defined  as  ‘ a 
royal  privilege  or  branch  of  the  king's  prerogative 
subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a subject.’  Franchise 
is  also  used  to  denote  an  asylum  or  sanctuary, 
j where  the  persons  of  the  refugees  were  secure  from 
apprehension  ; — exemption  from  a burden  or  duty 
. to  which  others  are  subject ; the  district  or  juris- 
I diction  to  which  a particular  pririlege  extends ; 
the  limits  of  an  immunity ; — r.  a.  to  make  free : 
enfranchise  is  generally  used. 

Franciuskxsnt,  fran'tshiz-roent,  s.  Release  from 
burden  or  restriction ; freedom. 

Francic,  fran'sik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Franks. 

Franciscans,  fran-sis'kaua,  a.  In  Ecclesiastical 
History,  the  members  of  the  monastical  order  of 
St.  Francis,  established  in  the  year  1208.  They 
affected  excessive  humility,  and,  from  wearing 
grey  clothing,  were  denominated  Grey  friars.  In 
! the  eighteenth  century,  the  Franciscans  and  Ca- 
pouchins  amounted  in  number  to  116,000  monks, 
occupying  7000  convents.  Many  of  them  are  now 
suppressed,  and  the  number  of  monks,  from  this 
and  the  spread  of  other  opinions,  is  now  much  less. 
The  Franciscans,  like  the  Dominicans,  were  de- 
voted partizans  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  in 
! consequence  were  invested  with  peculiar  privileges 
j and  honourable  employments.  The  sale  of  indul- 
gences was  extensively  given  to  them  as  a means 
of  subsistence,  and  was  a rich  indemnification  to 
them  for  their  voluntary  poverty; — a.  belonging  to 
the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

Franciscka,  fran-Bis'se-o,  t.  (in  honour  of  Francis 

L,  emperor  of  Austria,  a patron  of  Botany.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Brazil : Order,  Sola- 
nacec. 

Francoa,  frarg-ko'a,  #.  (in  memory  of  F.  Franco, 

M. D.,  of  Valentia,  a botanist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.) A genus  of  perennial  plants,  natives  of 
Chili : Order,  Francoaoca*. 

Francoace.e,  frang-ko-a'se-e,  r.  A natural  order 
of  hypogynous  Exogens,  consisting  of  stemless, 
herbaceous  plants,  with  lobed  or  pinnated  extipu- 
late  leaves  and  scape-like  stems,  having  a race- 
mose inflorescence;  calyx  deeply  foor-clcft ; petals 
four,  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  calyx ; stamens 
four  times  the  number  of  the  petals,  and  alter- 
nately rudimentary ; ovary  superior  and  four- 
celled  ; ovules  numerous ; stigma  four -lobed  and 
sessile ; capsule  membranous  and  four-valved ; 
seeds  numerous  and  minute. 

7 B0 


Francolin. — See  Chaetopus. 

Fhancomnus,  frang-ko-li'nus,  I.  The  Francolin, 
the  Tetrao  francolinus  of  Linnaeus,  a genus  of 
bird#  of  the  grouse  family ; the  feet  are  red ; neck 
and  belly  of  the  male  black,  with  round  white  ' 
spots.  It  has  a bright  red  colour.  It  constitutes 
the  genus  Chaetopus  of  Swainsou : Family,  Stru- 
thionulae. 

Franoibiutt.  fran-je-bil'o-te,  e.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  frangible. 

Frangible,  fran'je-bl,  a.  ( /range , I break,  Lat) 
That  may  be  broken ; brittle ; fragile ; easily 
broken. 

Frakion,  fra'no-un,  a.  A paramour;  a boon  com- 
panion.— Obsolete. 

Might  not  be  found  a franker yhwtion. 

Or  her  lewd  putts  to  muku  companion  f — Spenser. 

Frank,  frangk,  a.  (German,  franc,  Fr.)  Open; 
ingenuous;  candid;  free  in  uttering  real  senti-  j 
merits;  not  reserved  ; using  no  disguise ; lilivral; 
generous;  not  niggardly;  free;  without  conditions  j 
or  compensation ; licentious;  unrestrained; — (ob-  ’ 
solete  in  the  last  two  senses ;)— I.  a letter  which  is 
exempted  from  postage,  or  the  writing  which  rca-  ; 
ders  it  free ; a sty  for  swine. 

Where  *u;i*  he  t doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old 

/rank  f — Shake. 

Franc , or  frank,  an  ancient  gold  coin  of  France, 
of  greater  value  than  the  gold  crown,  bat  has 
ceased  to  be  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of 
that  country;  the  present  silver  coin  of  this  name 
is  worth  about  9jd.  sterling ; the  Swiss  franc,  i 
or  frank,  introduced  during  the  existence  of  the 
Helvetic  Confederation,  is  equal  to  about  1} 
French  francs,  or  Is.  2d.  sterling.  Franks,  j 
a name  given  by  the  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  j 
&c.,  not  only  to  the  French,  but  to  Europeans  in 
general.  The  appellation  is  supposed  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  Asia,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
when  the  French  made  so  considerable  a figure 
among  the  Christian  warriors  in  these  campaigns. 
Frank-aleu,  in  Law,  an  absolute  right  to  a real 
estate  in  Lower  Canada,  and  also  in  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  acknowledging  no  feudal  superior,  and 
consequently  holding  no  tenure.  Frank-chase,  ! 
in  Law,  a liberty  of  free  chase,  by  which  persons, 
who  possess  lands  within  the  compass  of  the  forest, 
are  prohibited  from  cutting  down  wood,  &c,  out 
of  the  view  of  the  forester.  F rank-fee,  holding 
lands  and  tenements.  Frank-low,  free  and  com- 
mon law,  or  the  benefit  which  a person  has  by  it, 
Frank  marriage,  in  Law,  is  where  tenements  are 
given  by  one  man  to  another,  together  with  a wife,  1 
who  is  daughter  or  cousin  of  tho  donor,  to  bold  in 
Jrank-marriage.  By  socb  a gift,  the  donees  have 
the  tenements  to  themselves  and  their  heirs.  ■ 
Donees,  in  frank -ma  Triage,  are  liable  to  no  scr-  . 
vice  but  fealty;  a rent  reserved  therein  is  void 
until  tho  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  be  passed 
between  the  issues  of  donor  and  donee.  Frank - 
foldagt,  in  Law,  a right  in  the  landlord  to  fold  his 
sheep  on  the  lands  of  his  tenant  Frank  lan- 
guage, or  Lingua  Franca,  a kind  of  jargon  spoken  I 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  1 
throughout  the  coasts  and  ports  of  tho  Levant, 
composed  of  Italian,  French,  Romaic,  Greek,  and  j 
other  languages.  Frank -pledge,  in  Law,  a pledge 
or  surety  for  tlic  behaviour  of  freemen.  Frank- 
tenement,  an  estate  of  freehold;  the  possession  of 
the  soil  by  a freeman ; — v,  a.  to  exempt  a letter  | 
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from  the  charge  of  postage;  to  feed  high;  to 
fatten ; to  cram ; 

Our  desire  in  rather  to  fravhe  up  ourselves  with  that 

which  wc  should  abhor.— Abp.  Sands. 

to  shut  np  in  a sty  or  frank. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
! four  significations. 

In  the  sty  of  this  moet  bloody  boar. 

My  son  George  Stanley  is  /rank'd  up  m hold.—  Shaks. 

j ; To, frank  letters,  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  trans- 

mitting a letter  free  of  postage  through  the  post- 
1 office,  a privilege  enjoyed  by  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  some  government  offices, 
and  other  public  functionaries,  but  abolished  on  tbe 
introduction  of  tho  penny  postage,  10th  Jan.,  1840. 

Frankalmoigne,  frangk'al-moyu,  s.  In  Law,  a 
! tenure  of  lands  held  by  religious  bodies,  or  by  a 

i man  of  religion,  without  fealty  or  any  temporal 

service  being  due;  but,  before  the  Reformation, 
tenants  * were  bound,  if  right  before  God,  to  make 
orisons,  prayers,  masses,  and  other  divine  services, 
for  the  souls  of  their  granter  or  feoffer,  and  for 
tbe  souls  of  their  heirs  which  aro  dead,  and  for 
, the  prosperity  and  good  health  of  their  heirs  which 
are  alive.’-—  Littleton,  8.  135. 

I Frankf.ma,  frang-ke'nc-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  John 
Frankenius,  professor  of  botany  at  Upsul.)  Sea- 
heath,  a genns  of  small  heath-liko  plants:  Type 
of  the  order  Frankeniacese. 

Frank  km  ace.*:,  frangk-e-ni-a'se-e,  s.  A natural 
J order  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  consisting  of  her- 
‘ baceous  plants  or  under-shrubs,  with  the  stems 
much  branched.  It  is  placed  by  Lindley,  in  his 
Violal  alliance,  between  the  Violets  and  tbe  Ta- 
i marisks.  The  leaves  are  extipulate  and  opposite ; 
the  flowers  sessile  in  the  divisions  of  the  branches, 
and  usually  of  a pink  colour ; sepals  four  or  five  ; 
petals  as  many  as  tbe  sepals ; stamens  equal  in 
number,  or  twice  as  many,  or  even  fewer,  hypo- 
gynous, and  placed  on  a disk  or  cup  surrounding 
the  ovary  ; ovary  sessile  or  stalked  ; ovules  twin 
and  collateral,  -or  one  above  tho  other;  style 
single ; stigma  simple  and  dilated  ; fruit  consist- 
ing of  several  carpels;  seeds  twin  or  solitary, 
j with  a testaceous  integument 
! Frankfort  Black,  frungk'fawrt  blak,  #.  A vege- 
table charcoal,  procured  by  tbe  calcination  of  vine 
branches  and  other  remains  of  the  wine  manu- 
facture of  Germany. 

Frank  hearted,  frangk-hdrited,  a.  Of  an  open 
or  frank  disposition. 

Frankiieartedness,  frnngk'hdr-ted-nes,  $.  The 
quality  of  being  of  an  open  or  unreserved  disposi- 
tion. 

Frankincense,  frangk'in-sens,  #.  (frank,  and  in- 
cense, from  its  giving  out  a diffusive  agreeable 
odour  when  burned  or  heated.)  The  Lcbonah  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  an  odoriferous  gum,  sup- 
posed to  be  tho  olibanum  of  commerce.  — See 
i Olibanum. 

! Franking,  frangk'ing,  s.  In  Joinery,  forming  tho 
joints  where  tho  cross  pieces  of  the  frame  of  win- 
dow-sashes intersect  each  other. 

Frankish,  frangk'ish,  a.  Relating  to  the  Franks. 

Franklanvia,  firangk-lan'de-a,  s.  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Protacea;. 

Franklin,  frangk'lin,  r.  A name  anciently  given 
to  a freedman  possessing  wealth ; a gentleman. — 
Obsolete. 

There’s  a fraiMb*  in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought 

three  hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold,— shakt. 


Franklin ite,  frangkrIe-nite,  s.  (in  honour  of  the 
celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin.)  Dodecahedral  j 
iron  ore,  a mineral  found  in  grains  or  granulated 
masses,  associated  with  tho  red  oxide  of  zinc 
and  other  minerals.  It  consists  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  66.10;  oxido  of  zinc,  17.43;  red  oxide  of 
manganese,  14.96 : sp.  gr.  4.87.  H — 6 — 6.5. 

— Thomson. 

Franklt,  frangk'le,  ad.  Liberally ; openly ; freely ; 
ingenuously;  readily;  without  reserve,  constraint, 
or  disguise. 

Frankness,  frangk'nes,  s.  Plainness  of  speech  ; 
openness ; ingenuousness  ; freedom  in  comm  uni- 
cation ; fairness ; candour ; freedom  from  art  or 
craft;  liberality;  bounteousness. — (Seldom  used 
in  the  last  two  significations.) 

Frantic,  fran'tik,  a.  ( phrenetiens , Lat.)  Mad; 
raving ; furious ; outrageous ; wild  and  disorderly ; 
distracted ; characterized  by  violence,  fury,  and 
disorder ; noisy  ; irregular. 

FraSTICLY,  fran'tik- le,  ad.  Madly;  distractedly; 
outrageously. 

Franticness,  fran'tik-nes,  s.  Madness;  fury  of 
passion ; distraction. 

Fra  i’,  frup,  r.  a . In  Nantical  language,  to  cross 
and  draw  together  tho  several  parts  of  a tackle  to 
increase  tbe  tension. 

Fratercula,  fra- ter  Ira -la,  s.  The  Puffins,  a 
genus  of  aquatic  birds;  tho  Mormon  of  Illigcr. — 
See  Puffin. 

Fraternal,  fra-  terinal,  a.  (fratemus,  Lat.  fra- 
temel,  Fr.)  Brotherly ; pertaining  to  brethren ; 
becoming  brothers. 

Fraternally,  fra-terimu-le,  ad.  In  a brotherly 
manner. 

Fraternity,  fra-terine-te,  t.  ( fralemitas , Lat.) 
The  state  or  quality  of  a brother ; brotherhood ; 
a body  of  men  associated  for  their  common  in- 
terest or  pleasure ; a corporation ; a company ; a 
society  ; men  of  the  same  class,  profession,  occu- 
pation, or  character.  In  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  word  fraternity  is  applied  to  certain 
societies  which  have  certain  prescribed  religious 
dntics  and  formalities  to  attend  to— as  that  of  the  : 
Rosary,  who  communicate  every  month,  and  re-  { 
peat  the  rosary  continually;  of  the  Scapnlary,  i 
whom  the  blessed  Virgin,  according  to  the  sab- 
batical bull  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  has  promised  to  | 
deliver  out  of  hell  the  first  Sunday  after  their 
death ; of  St.  Francis’s  Girdle ; of  St.  Austin's 
Leathern  Girdle,  &c.  &c.  The  Arch  fraternity  j 
of  Charity,  instituted  by  Pope  Clement  VIL,  dis-  j 
tribotes  bread  every  Sunday  among  tbe  poor,  and  . 
gives  portions  to  forty  poor  girls  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Jerome,  their  patron.  The  Fraternity  of  t 
Death  bury  the  unclaimed  and  abandoned  dead. 

Fraternization,  fra-ter-ne-za'sbun,  a.  The  act 
of  associating  and  holding  fellowship  as  brethren. 

Fraternize,  fra-terinize,  v.  *».  To  associate  or 
hold  fellowship  as  brothers,  or  os  men  of  liko 
occupation  or  character. 

Fratragb,  fra'txsje,  a.  (Jrater,  a brother,  I Jit.)  j 
A partition  of  an  estate  among  coheirs ; it  also 
signifies  that  portion  of  an  inheritance  which  falls 
to  the  younger  brothers. 

Fratricelli,  frat-re-sel'le,  s.  The  little  Breth- 
ren, a sect  of  Franciscan  monks  who  separated 
themselves  from  tho  Grand  Communion  of  Sl 
Francis,  with  the  intention  of  obeying  the  laws  of 
their  founder  in  a more  rigorous  manner  than 
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they  were  observed  by  the  otfier  Franciscan* 
They  renounced  all  property,  and,  begging  from 
door  to  door,  clothed  Ln  rags,  they  declaimed 
against  the  rices  of  the  pope  and  bishops,  and 
foretold  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  true  gospel,  by  the  real  fol- 
lowers of  St  Francis.  They  were  much  perse- 
cuted from  the  time  of  their  origin,  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  till  the  time  of 
Luther,  whose  doctrines  they  embraced. 

Fratricidal,  frat-re-si'dal,  a.  {/rater,  a brother, 
and  catio,  I kill,  Lat)  Relating  to  the  crime  of 
fratricide ; of  the  nature  of  fratricide. 

Fratricide,  frat're-side,  *.  The  murder  of  a 
brother ; one  who  kills  a brother. 

Fraud,  frawd,  a.  (fratu,  Lat)  Deceit ; decep- 
tion ; trick ; artifice  by  which  the  right  or  interest 
of  another  is  injured ; a stratagem  intended  to 
obtain  some  undue  advantage. 

Fraudful,  frawd'ftfl,  a.  Treacherous ; artful ; 
trickish ; deceitful  in  making  bargains ; contain- 
ing fraud. 

Fraudfullt,  frawd'fwl-le,  cuL  Deceitfully ; art- 
fully, with  intention  to  deceive  and  gain  an  un- 
due advantage  ; trickishly  ; treacherously. 

Fraud  less,  frawd'les,  a.  Without  fraud. 

Fraudlehslt,  frawdlcs-le,  ad.  In  a munner 
without  fraud* 

Fraldlkshnkss,  frnwd'les-nes,  t.  State  of  being 
without  fraud. 

FraUDULENCE,  fraw'du-lens,  > t.  Deceitful  ness; 

Fraudclf.nct,  fraw'du-lcn-se,)  proneness  to  ar- 
tifice ; trickishness. 

Fraudulent,  fraw'du-lent,  a.  Full  of  artifice  ami 
deceit  in  making  bargains  or  contracts ; trickish ; 
founded  on  fraud ; proceeding  from  fraud ; de- 
ceitful ; treacherous. 

Fraudulently,  fraw'du-lent-le,  ad.  By  fraud ; 
by  deceit,  artifice,  or  imposition, 
i Frauoiit,  frawt,  o.  ( vragt , Dot.  fracht,  Germ.) 

Laden ; loaded ; charged ; filled ; stored  ; full ; 

I — $.  a freight ; a cargo  ; 

Yield  up.  oh  lore,  thy  crown  and  parted  throne 
I To  tyrannous  hate ! swell,  bosom,  with  thj /rnneht.— 

Shaka. 

— v.  a.  to  load ; to  fill ; to  crowd. — Obsolete  as  a 
substantive  and  verb. 

If  after  this  command  thou  fraught  the  coart 
With  thy  un worthiness,  thou  dies! — Shaka. 

Fra co iitaqe,  frawt 'aje,*.  Loading;  cargo. — Ob- 
solete. 

Our  frauphtogt,  sir, 

I have  convey'd  abroad.— Shaka. 

Fraus,  fra'us,  a.  In  Roman  Mythology,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Orcus  and  Night  She  was  invoked  by 
those  who  dreaded  the  treachery  over  which  she 
presided,  os  well  as  those  who  practised  every  cruel 
( and  secret  art  of  perfidy.  She  was  represented 
l as  a beautiful  woman,  with  the  deformities  of  her 
extremities  concealed. 

; Fra xin ella,  fraks-e- nel'la,  a.  The  commonmatne 
of  the  plant  Dictamus  fraxinella;  called  also 
Bastard,  or  False  Dittany,  and  False  White  Dit- 
tany. There  are  many  garden  varieties,  with 
white,  red,  or  purple  flowers. 

Fraxinin,  fraks'e-nin,  a.  In  Chemistry,  a neutral 
principle  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  Fraxinus 
excelsior.  It  has  a very  bitter  t*u>te,  and  has 
neither  an  alkaline  nor  acid  reaction. 

Fraxinus,  frakse-nus,  a.  (jjAtoijo,  I cncloso  or 


hedge  in,  Gr.  from  the  ash  haring  been  used  in 
ancient  times  in  making  hedges.)  The  Ash,  a 
genus  of  forest  trees,  with  opposite  unequally  pin- 
nate, rarely  simple  leaves,  and  lateral  racemes  of 
greenish- yellow  flowers.  The  timber  of  the  ash 
is  next  in  value  to  the  oak,  and  is  used  by  the 
coachmaker,  wheelwright,  cartwright,  Ac.,  in  the 
manufacture  of  ploughs,  axlctrees,  harrows,  and 
other  agricultural  instruments : Order,  Oleacese. 

Feat,  fray,  a.  {fracas,  Fr.)  A quarrel,  broil,  or 
violent  riot ; a combat ; a battle  ; also,  a single 
combat  or  duel ; a contest;  contention;  a rub;  a 
fret  or  chafe  in  cloth ; a place  injured  by  rubbing; 
— v.  a.  to  fright ; to  terrify (obsolete  in  the  last 
two  significations ;) 

The  panther  knowing  that  his  spotted  hide 

Doth  please  all  beasts,  but  that  his  looks  them /ray.— 

Spenser. 

— (/uoyer,  Fr.)  to  nib  ; to  rub  as  cloth  by  wear- 
ing. Among  hunters,  a deer  is  said  to  /ray  his 
head  when  he  rubs  it  against  a tree,  to  cause  the 
skin  of  nis  new  horns  to  come  off. 

Fraying,  fra'ing,  ».  Peel  of  a deer’s  horn. 

Frazeka,  fray-xc'ra,  a.  (in  honour  of  John  Frater, 
a collector  of  North  American  plants.)  A genus- 
of  plants,  natives  of  the  swamps  of  the  Carolinas, 
and  of  Pennsylvania  and.  New  York : Order,  Gen- 
tianaceas. 

Fkka,  frea,  ) a.  In  Northern  Mythology,  the- 

Kkkga,  fre'ga,)  wife  of  Odin,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  father,  as  she  was  the  mother,  of  all  the 
other  gods.  Her  votaries  were  the  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  other  northern  nations.  She  was  worshipped 
as  the  goddess  of  Love  and  Pleasure,  who  bestowed 
on  her  votaries  a variety  of  delights,  as  happy  mar- 
riages and  easy  childbirth.  The  sixth  day  of  the 
week  is  consecrated  to  her,  and  still  bears  her 
name  Frea-day,  or  Friday.  Her  name  is  fre- 
quently spelt  Freya. 

Freak,  freke,  a.  ( frtka , Icel.)  A sudden  and 
causeless  change  of  place;  a sudden  fancy  or 
whim  ; a capricious  prank  or  humour  ;. — v.  a.  to 
variegate ; to  checker. 

Freakish,  freke'ish,  a.  Apt  to  change  tho  miud 
suddenly  ; whimsical ; capricious. 

Freakishly,  frekeish-le,  aJ.  Capriciously;  with 
sudden  change  of  mind. 

Fkeakisiinesb,  freke'ish- nes,  s.  Capriciousness; 
whimsicalness. 

Frkat,)  freet,  a.  A word  used  in  Scotland,  denot- 

Freit,  f ing  a superstitions  notion  with  respect  to 
anything,  as  a good  or  bod  omen,  as  for  a super- 
stitious act  or  charm. 

Freckle,  frek'kl,  a.  (from  the  same  root  as  freak.) 
A lentiginous  spot  of  a yellowish  colour,  of  the 
size  of  a lentil  seed,  sometimes  scattered  over  the 
face,  neck,  and  hands.  •They  are  especially  pe- 
culiar to  red-haired  people ; — any  small  spot  or 
discolouration. 

Freckled,  frekltld,  a.  Spotted;  having  small 
yellowish  spots  on  the  skin  or  snrface. 

Frecklbdkess,  frek'kld-nes,*.  The  state  of  being 
freckled. 

Frecklefaced,  frek'kl- fas  tc,  a.  Having  a face 
full  of  freckles. 

Freckly,  frek'kle,  a.  Sprinkled  with  freckles;  full 
of  freckles. 

Fred,  fred,  ( Danish,  frith.  Sax.  fried,  Germ,  ermfe, 
Dut)  A term  signifying  peace,  commonly  ut-ed 
as  a prefix  or  ollix.  Our  ancestors  termed  a 
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sanctnnr y,ffxdstole,  a seat  of  pence ; Frederic,  do- 
minion of  peace,  or  rich  in  peace;  Winfred,  vic- 
torious peace  ; Rein/red,  sincere  peace. 

Fredericia,  fred-e-rish'e-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Fred. 

; III.,  king  of  Bavaria,  distinguished  from . his  pro- 
motion of  the  sciences.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
nsting of  branched  rambling  shrubs,  with  termi- 
nate leaves  and  scarlet  flowers,  natives  of  Brazil : 
Order,  Bignoniacew. 

Free,  fire,  a.  (frig,  freoh , Sax.)  At  liberty ; not 
! being  under  necessity  or  restraint,  physical  or 
moral ; not  enslaved ; not  in  a state  of  vassalage 
j or  dependence ; subject  only  to  fixed  laws,  made 
! by  consent ; instituted  by  a free  people ; not  ar- 
j bitrnry  or  despotic ; not  imprisoned,  confined,  or 
under  arrest ; unconstrained  ; not  under  compul- 
j sion  or  control ; permitted ; allowed ; open  ; not 
, appropriated;  not  obstructed;  licentious ; unre- 
\ strained ; 

The  critics  have  been  very  free  in  their  censures.— 

FeUon. 

candid;  frank;  ingenuous;  unreserved;  liberal  in 
1 expenses  ; not  parsimonious  ; gratuitous  ; not 
gained  by  importunity  or  purchase ; clear  of  crime 
or  offence;  guiltless;  innocent;  not  having  tor- 
menting feeling  or  suffering ; clear ; exempt ; not 
encumbered  with  ; open  to  all,  without  restriction 
or  expense,  as  a free  school ; invested  with  fran- 
chises; enjoying  certain  immunities;  liberated  from 
the  government  or  control  of  parents,  or  of  a guar- 
dian or  master ; ready ; eager  ; not  dull ; acting 
1 without  spurring  or  whipping ; genteel ; charm- 
ing.— Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

! I meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise, 

> Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great— 

IknJonson. 

Free  agency,  the  state  of  acting  freely,  or  without 
necessity  or  constraint  of  the  will  Free  agent, 
one  who  acta  freely,  or  without  absolute  necessity, 
or  without  having  his  will  so  constrained  os  to  be 
entirely  passive.  Free  chapel , a chapel  founded  by 
the  king,  and  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary ; the  crown  may  also  grant  license  to  a 
subject  to  found  such  a chapel.  Free  bench,  in 
Law,  that  estate  in  copyhold,  which  the  wife,  who 
had  been  espoused  a virgin,  has  for  her  dower, 

I after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  according  to  the 
‘ custom  of  the  manor.  Free  church,  a designation 
j applied  to  a large  party  who  separated  from  the 

1 Church  of  Scotland  in  1844,  in  conaeqaence  of 

disputes  regarding  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
civil  authorities  in  matters  relating  to  the  appoint- 
j ment  and  settlement  of  the  clergy.  Free  Jishery,  a 
royal  franchise  or  exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  in 
a public  river.  Free  or  imperial  cities , in  Ger- 
many, are  those  which  are  not  subject  to  any  par- 
j ticular  prince,  but  are  governed  as  republics  by  their 
own  magistrates; — v.  a.  to  set  at  liberty;  to 
rescue  from  slavery  or  captivity ; to  manumit ; to 
remove  from  a thing  any  encumbrance  or  obstruc- 
tion ; to  disengage  from ; to  rid ; to  strip ; to 
j clear;  to  loose;  to  disentangle;  to  disengage; 
to  clear  from  water,  as  a ship,  by  pumping ; to 
release  from  obligation  or  duty ; to  free  from,  or 
free  of  is  to  be  rid  of,  by  removing  in  any  manner. 

1 Freebooter,  free 'boot -nr,  i.  (cry boiler,  Dut. 
! freibeuter,  Germ.)  One  who  wanders  abont  for 
I plunder ; a robber ; a pillager ; a plunderer, 

j Freebootino,  frec'boot-ing,  a.  The  act  of  pil- 
laging ; robbery ; plunder. 


Freeborn,  freeTawra,  a.  Bom  free ; not  in  vas-  j 
salage;  inheriting  liberty. 

Frkecobt,  free'kost,  a Without  expense;  free 
from  charges. 

Fueedenizen,  free-den'e-zn,  r .a.  To  make  free, 

— t.  a citizen. 

Freedman,  freed'man,  s.  A man  who  has  been  a 
slave,  and  is  manumitted. 

Freedom,  free'dum,  a Liberty;  exemption  from  . 
servitude,  slavery,  or  confinement ; particular  1 
privilege;  franchise;  immunity;  power  of  enjoy- 
ing franchises ; exemption  from  fate,  necessity,  or 
predetermination ; 

I else  must  chan  ire 

Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 

Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain'd 

Their  freedom ; they  themselves  orduin'd  their  fall. — ; 

Milium. 

any  exemption  from  constraint  or  control ; ease  j 
or  facility  of  doing  anything;  frankness;  bold-  1 
ness;  license;  improper  familiarity,  axed  in  the 
plural ; as,  ‘ I will  not  allow  such  freedoms  in 
future.’  Freedom  of  a corporation,  the  right  of  j 
enjoying  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  belong- 
ing thereto. 

Freefooted,  free'f«t-ed,  a . Not  restrained  in 
marching;  unrestrained. — Obsolete. 

We  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 

Which  now  goes  too  frctfooUd.—Hhaks. 

Freehearted,  frce-hdr'tcd,  a.  liberal;  gene-  j 
rous  ; open-hearted  ; kind. 

Freeheartedness,  free-hdrited-ncs,  i.  Frank-  I 
ness ; liberality ; generosity ; openness  of  heart. 

Freehold,  free'holde,  a That  land  or  tenement 
which  is  held  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of 
life.  Freehold  in  deed,  the  real  possession  of  j 
lands,  &c.,  in  fee,  or  for  life.  Freehold  in  law, 
the  right  a person  has  to  such  lands  or  tenements  1 
before  his  entry. 

Freeholder,  freeTiolde-ur,  s.  One  who  is  in 
possession  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or 
for  life, 

Fheelivbr,  free'liv-ur,  #.  A person  who  gives  the 
utmost  license  to  his  appetites  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing ; one  who  indulges  without  restraint. 

Freely,  freeHe,  ad.  At  liberty;  without  vassal- 
age,  slavery,  or  dependence ; without  restraint, 
constraint,  or  compulsion ; voluntarily ; plenti-  : 
fully ; in  abundance ; without  scruple  or  reserve ; 
without  impediment  or  hinderance;  without  ne- 
cessity,  compulsion,  or  predetermination ; without 
obstruction ; largely ; copiously ; spontaneously ; j 
without  persuasion ; liberally ; generously ; grn-  \ 
tuitously;  of  freewill  or  grace ; without  purchase  ‘ 
or  consideration. 

Freeman,  free'man,  s.  Or.e  who  enjoys  liberty ; 
one  not  a stave,  or  subject  to  the  w ill  or  vassalage 
of  another;  one  who  enjoys  or  is  entitled  to  a 
franchise  or  peculiar  privilege. 

Freemason,  frce'ma-sn,  s.  One  of  the  fraternity 
of  masons. 

Freemasonrt,  firee-ma'sn-re,  a The  rules,  prin-  . 
ciples,  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  masons.  1 

FreemindeD,  free'minde-ed,  a.  Not  perplexed; 
free  from  care. 

Freeness,  free 'nee,  a The  state  or  quality  of  ! 
being  free,  unconstrained,  u?con fined,  unencum- 
bered, or  unobstructed ; openness ; unreserved-  | 
ness ; ingenuousness ; candour ; liberality  ; gene- 
rosity; gratuitousness. 
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1 1 Freer,  free 'or,  s.  One  who  give*  freedom. 

| Freeschooe,  free'skool,  t.  A school  where  cdu- 
| cation  is  supplied  free  of  expense  for  tuition. 

FrekspokEN,  free-spo'kn,  a.  Accustomed  to  speak 
without  reserve. 

j Freestone,  freo'stone,  r.  Any  kind  of  stone,  the 
texture  of  which  is  so  free  or  loose  as  to  admit  of 
it  being  easily  wrought.  The  term  is  generally 
used  for  certain  varieties  of  sandstone  and  oolite. 

Freethinker,  free'/Aingk-ur,  *.  A name  given, 
generally  in  way  of  reproach,  to  a person  who  re- 
jects the  authority  of  divine  revelation.  It  is  used 
I in  the  same  sense  as  Deist. 

; Fueetiunkino,  frcc'fAingking,  *.  Unbelief. 

Frektongueh,  free'tungd,  a.  Speaking  without 
reserve. 

FreewaRRBK,  free'wnwr-rin,  *.  A royal  franchise, 
or  exclusive  right  of  killing  beasts  aud  fowls  of 
I warren  within  certain  limits. 

Freewill,  free-wil',  s.  In  Metaphysics,  that 
I power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  capable 
of  acting  or  not  acting,  choosing  or  rejecting,  what 
ever  it  judge*  proper.  The  doctrine  of  freewill  is 
opposed  to  that  of  necessity,  which  implies  that 
actions  and  elections  of  the  mind  are  determined 
by  motives,  and  that  these  motives  are  invariably 
the  result  of  circumstances,  independent  of  the 
will. 

Free  woman,  free'wum-nn,  «.  A woman  not  a 
slave. 

I Freeze,  freeze,  r.  «.  (fryfon,  Sax.)  Past,  Froze; 

past  part  Frozen.  To  bo  congealed  by  cold;  to 
be  changed  from  a liquid  to  a solid  state  by  the 
abstraction  of  beat;  to  be  hardened  into  ice,  or  a 
like  solid  body;  to  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  at  which 
water  congeals;  to  chill;  to  stagnate;  to  shiver  with 
cold ; to  die  by  means  of  cold; — v.  a.  to  congeal; 
to  harden  into  ice ; to  change  from  a fluid  to  a 
solid  form  by  cold,  or  abstraction  of  heat ; to  kill 
by  cold ; to  chUl ; to  give  the  sensation  of  cold 
and  shivering. 

Freezing,  free'zing,  *.  The  transformation  of  a 
fluid  body  into  a firm  or  solid  mass  by  cold,  or 
rather  by  parting  with  its  coloric  or  heat.  Freez- 
ing point,  that  point  or  degree  of  cold  shown  in  a 
i thermometer  at  which  certain  fluids  begin  to  freeze, 
or,  when  frozen,  at  which  they  begin  to  thaw.  In 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  this  point  is  + 32,  or 
i 32  above  zero,  for  water ; and  — 40,  or  40  below 
zero,  for  quicksilver.  In  the  Centigrade  tbermo- 
j meter,  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  indicated  by 
l 0,  and  the  boiling  100.  Freezing  mixture,  a pre- 
paration for  the  purpose  of  the  congelation  of 
water  or  other  fluids.  An  equal  mixture  of  snow 
or  pounded  ice,  and  salt,  sinks  the  thcrmomctei 
to  30°;  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and 
water  makes  it  sink  to  40”;  and  muriate  of  lime 
3 parts,  and  snow  or  ice  2 parts,  rinks  it  to  SO3,  or, 
from  the  freezing  point,  to  4S3  below  zero.  Freez- 
ing mixtures  nre  also  made  by  the  rapid  solution 
of  salts,  without  the  use  of  snow  or  ice.  The  salts 

I I must  be  finely  dried  and  powdered.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  given  in  the  following  tablo 
by  Walker:— 

Mixtures,  with  their  parts  in  weight  and  fall  in 
temperature. 

: 1.  llydrochlorate  of  ammonia  5,  nitrate  of  potassa 
5,  and  water  16  parts  — from  -j-  503  to  -f- 
j 10*  = 40  degrees. 

2.  Hydrorhlorate  of  ammonia  5,  nitrate  of  potassa 
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6,  sulphite  of  soda  8,  and  water  16  parts — 
from  -J-  50°  to  -J-  4P  = 4G  degrees. 

3.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  1,  and  water  1 part— from 

-J-  60°  to  + 4°  = 46  degrees. 

4.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  1,  carbonate  of  soda  I,  and  | 

water  1 part — from  -f-  60°  to  — 7°  — 67  de-  t 
gives. 

5.  Sulphate  of  soda  3,  and  dilated  nitrons  acid  * 2 

part* — from  -f-  60°  to  — 3°  = 63  degree*. 

0.  Sulphate  of  soda  6,  hydrochloratc  of  ammonia  4,  | 
nitrate  of  potaaaa  2,  and  diluted  nitrous  acid  4 
parts — from  -f-  60°  to  — 10 3 = CO  degree*. 

7.  Sulphate  of  soda  6,  nitrate  of  ammonia  6,  and  j 
diluted  nitrous  acid  4 parts— from  + 6Q3  to  — ; 
14°  = 64  degrees. 

3.  Phosphate  of  soda  9,  and  diluted  nitrons  acid  4 
parts — from  -f-  60’  to  — 12°  = 62  degrees. 

9.  Phosphate  of  soda  9,  nitrate  of  ammonia  6,  and 

diluted  nitrous  acid  4 parts — from  -j-  60 ' to  — 

21°  = 71  degrees. 

10.  Sulphate  of  soda  8,  and  hydrochloric  acid  5 

parts — from  -j-  50°  to  O'  — 50  degrees. 

11.  Sulphate  of  soda  5.  and  diluted  sulphuric  acidf 

4 parts — from  -f-  503  to  -f*  3°  = 47  degrees. 

Freight,  frate,  t.  ( vrugf,  Dot  frachty  Germ.)  The 
sum  which  a merchant  pays  for  the  safe  convey-  ; 
ance  of  goods  by  water,  or  for  the  use  of  a vessel.  ; 
Dead  freight  is  compensation  to  the  owners  in  the 
case  of  a charter  party,  where  the  merchant  bar-  | 
gains  for  the  conveyance  of  a certain  part  of  cargo,  j 
and  fails  in  the  quantity ; — p.  a.  to  load  a ship  or 
vessel  with  goods  for  transportation ; to  load,  as 

. the  burden. 

Freighter,  fra'tur,  s.  One  who  loads  a ship,  or  u 
one  who  charters  and  loads  a shift. 

Freioiitlkss,  frate'les,  a.  Destitute  of  freight-  ' 

FrEN,  fren,  s.  (derivation  doubtful.)  A stranger. — 
Obsolete. 

So  now  hi*  friend  is  changed  for  a fren.— Spenser. 

Frencti,  frensh,  a.  Relating  to  France  or  its 
inhabitants;—*,  the  language  spoken  bytbc  poo-  , 
pie  of  France.  French  cuemaUs,  windows  turn- 
ing upon  two  vertical  edges  attached  to  the  jnmbs, 
which,  when  shut,  lap  together  upon  the  other  two 
parallel  edges,  and  are  fastened  by  means  of  long 
bolts  extending  their  whole  height.  French  ber- 
ries, the  fruit  of  Rhamnus  catharticus,  used  in 
coloonnaking  and  in  dyeing.  French  honeysuckle , ! 
or  garland  honeysuckle,  the  plant  Iledysarum  core-  1 
natum.  French  bean,  the  common  dwarf  bean, 
one  of  the  varieties  of  the  plant  Phascolus  vulgaris, 
comprehending  the  scarlet  and  white  runners, 
(Phaseolus  multiflorus.)  French  willow,  or  nar- 
row-leaved willow  - herb,  the  Epilobium  angusti- 
folium  of  Linnteus.  French  marygold,  the  annual 
composite  plant  Tagetes  patula,  a native  of  Mexico, 
and  a favourite  in  our  flower  gardens  for  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  its  colouring.  French  mushroom, 
the  esculent  ftingus  Mouceron  prunulus;  Tribe, 
Hymenomycetes.  French  oak,  a name  given,  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  the  tree  Catnlpa  longisrima,  j 
called  by  the  French  chenc-noir : Order,  Bigno- 
ninces.  French  turnip , or  navel , a variety  of  the  , j 
cruciferous  plant  Brassica  napns,  much  used  in  j 
soups  in  France  and  Germany,  as  it  yields  a . 


• Composed  of  fuming  nitrous  acid  2 parts  in  weight,  1 
and  1 of  water ; the  mixture  being  allowed  to  cool  before  ] 
being  used. 

t Composed  of  equal  weights  of  strong  acid  and  water,  , 
being  allowed  to  cool  before  use. 
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FRESH-BLOWN — FRET. 
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much  higher  flavour  than  the  common  turnip.  It 
is  white,  and  of  the  shape  of  a carrot.  French 
horn,  a musical  wind  instrument,  made  of  metal ; 
it  has  a range  of  three  octaves,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  tones  of  surpassing  sweetness. 

Frenchify,  frensb'e-fi,  v.  a.  To  infect  with  the 
manner  of  the  French ; to  give  a French  appear- 
ance to. 

Frexciilikr,  frcnsh'like, «.  Resembling  the  man- 
ner of  the  French. 

Frenetic,  fre-net'ik,  a.  Mad;  distracted;  frantic. 

Fbenzical,  fren'zo-kal,  a.  Approaching  to  mad- 
ness ; partaking  of  frenzy. 

Frenzied,  fren'aid,  a.  part.  Affected  with  mad- 
, ness. 

| Frenzy,  fren'ee,  a.  (frenetic,  Fr.  pkrenitis,  Lat.) 

, Madness ; distraction  of  mind ; alienation  of  un- 

derstanding ; any  violent  passion  approaching  to 
madness. 

Frequence,  fre'kwens,  i.  (from  frequmtvi,  a com- 
pany, Lat.)  A crowd  ; a throng ; a concourse ; 
an  assembly. — Seldom  used. 

The  frequence  of  degree, 

From  high  to  low  throughout. — Skate. 

Frequency,  freltwen-se,  a.  A return  or  occur- 
rence of  a thing  often  repeated  at  short  intervals ; 
concourse ; full  assembly. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
two  significations. 

Frequent,  fre’kwent,  a.  (French.)  Often  seen  or 
done ; often  happening  at  short  intervals ; often 
repeated  or  occurring;  used  often  to  practise  any- 
thing ; full ; crowded. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two 
senses. 

A thousand  demigods  on  golden  seats, 

Frequent  and  ftjlL— MiUtm. 

Frequent,  fre-kwent',  v.  o.  To  visit  often ; to 
resort  to  often  or  habitually. 

Fkequentable,  fre-kwent'a-bl,  «.  Accessible. — 
Not  used. 

Frequentaoe,  freTcwent-tij,  a.  The  practice  of 
frequenting. 

Freqlentation,  fre-kwen-ta'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
frequenting;  the  habit  of  visiting  often. 

Frequentative,  fre-kwen'U-tiv,  a.  (frequenta - 
t*co,  Lat.)  In  Grammar,  a term  applied  to  verbs 
signifying  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action. 

Frequenter,  fre-kwent'ur,  a.  One  who  often 
resorts  to  any  place. 

I Frequently,  fre'kwent-le,  ad.  Often;  commonly; 
many  times  at  short  intervals. 

Fbkquentness,  freTtwent-  nes,  a.  The  quality  of 
being  frequent  or  often  repeated. 

Fkescades,  fres'kaydz,  a.  Cool  walks ; shady 
place*. 

Fresco,  fres'ko,  a.  (Italian.)  Coolness ; shade ; a 
coo]  refreshing  state  of  the  air;  duskiness.  In 
Painting,  a picture  not  drawn  in  glaring  light,  but 
in  dusk.  Fresco-painting , a method  of  painting 
j in  relievo  on  walls,  performed  with  water-colours 
on  fresh  plaster,  or  on  a wall  laid  with  mortar  not 
yet  dry. 

Here  thy  well-study *d  marbles  fix  our  eye  ; 

A fading/rweo  here  demands  a sigh.— I\>pe. 
i The  term  is  sometimes  used  for  a cool  refreshing 
i I liquor. 

Fresh,  fresh,  a.  (ferae , Sax.)  Moving  with  eele- 
1 rity;  brisk;  strong;  somewhat  vehement ; having 
the  colour  and  appearance  of  young  thrifty  plants; 
lively;  not  impaired  or  faded;  florid;  vigorous; 
cheerful;  healthy  in  countenance;  ruddy;  new; 


recently  grown ; recently  mado  or  obtained ; not  1 
impaired  by  time;  not  forgotten  or  obliterated;  i 
not  salt ; recently  from  the  well  or  spring ; pure 
and  cold ; not  warm  or  vapid ; repaired  from  loss  | 
or  diminution;  having  new  vigour;  that  has  lately  , 
come  or  arrived ; sweet ; in  a good  state ; not 
stale;  unpractised;  unused;  not  before  employed; 
moderately  rapid ; as,  4 the  ship  makes  fresh  way ;’ 

— «.  water  not  salt ; 

He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine;  for  I'll  not  show 

him  where  the  quick  J testes  are.  —Skate 

— v.  a.  to  refresh. — Obsolete  as  a substantive  and 
verb. 

But  quickly  she  it  overpast,  so  soone 

As  she  her  face  had  wypt  to  fresh  her  blood.— 

, Spenser,  i 

Fresh-blown,  fresh'blone,  a.  Newly  blown. 

Beds  of  violets  blue, 

And  frethMaum  roses  wash’d  in  dow. — Milton. 

Freshen,  fresh 'shn,  v.  a.  To  make  fresh ; to  se- 
parate as  water  from  saline  particles ; to  take  salt- 
ness from  anything;  to  freshen  the  hawse,  in 
Nautical  language  to  relieve  that  part  of  the  cable 
which  has  for  some  time  been  exposed  to  the  frio- 
tion  in  one  of  the  hawse  holes,  when  a ship  rocks 
and  fitches  at  anchor  in  a high  sea ; — v.  n.  to 
grow  fresh ; to  grow  brisk  or  strong. 

Freshes,  fresh 'ix,  $.  The  mingling  of  fresh  water 
with  salt  water  in  rivers  or  bays,  or  the  increased 
current  of  an  ebb  tide,  by  means  of  a flood  of  fresh 
water  flowing  towards  or  into  the  sea,  and  dis- 
colouring the  water;  an  overflowing;  an  inunda- 
tion. 

Freshet,  freshlt,  a.  A stream  of  fresh  water. 

Fbeshforcr,  freah'forse,  a.  In  Law,  force  done 
within  forty  days. 

Freshly,  fresh'le,  ad.  Coolly;  newly;  in  the 
former  state;  renewed;  with  a healthy  look; 
ruddily;  briskly;  gaily. 

Freshman,  fresh'man,  a.  A novice ; one  In  the 
rudiments  of  knowlodge. 

Sec  the  dull  freshman  lust  arriv’d  from  school, 

A coxcomb  ripening  from  a rustic  fool ! — 

The  Student. 

In  Colleges,  ooe  of  the  youngest  class  of  student*. 

Fresiimansiuf,  frcsh'man-ship,  a.  The  state  nf 
a freshman. 

Freshness,  fresh'nes,  *.  Newness;  vigour;  spirit; 
the  contrary  to  vapidness;  liveliness ; the  con- 
trary to  a faded  state ; renewed  vigour,  opposed 
to  weariness  or  fatigue ; coolness ; invigorating 
quality  or  state ; colour  of  youth  and  health ; 
ruddiness ; freedom  from  ealtness ; a new  or  re- 
cent state  or  quality ; rawness ; briskness,  as  of 
wind. 

Freshnbw,  fresh'nu,  & Wholly  unacquainted;  un- 
practised.— Obsolete. 

This/f*«Wu>  seafarer. — Skate. 

Freshwater,  fresh ‘waw-tur,  a.  Raw;  unskilled; 
unacquainted ; a cant  term  applied  by  sailors  to 
persona  who  have  gone  to  sea  for  the  first  time,  a* 
freshwater  men,  or  novices. 

Freshwatered,  fresh'waw-turd,  a.  Newly  wa- 
tered ; supplied  with  fresh  water. 

That  rocky  pile  thou  sceet,  that  verdant  laim. 
Freshwater d from  the  mountains.— Atenskk. 

Fret,  fret,  r.  a.  (frata,  Swed.)  To  rub ; to  wear 
away  a substance  by  friction;  to  corrode ; to  gnaw  ; 
to  eat  away ; to  impair ; to  form  into  raised  work  ; 
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to  disturb;  to  make  rough;  to  cause  to  ripple; 
to  tease ; to  irritate ; to  vex ; to  make  angry  ; to 
wear  away;  to  chafe ; to  gall ; — p.  n.  to  be  worn 
away  or  corroded  ; to  eat  or  wear  in;  to  make  way 
by  attrition  or  corrosion ; to  be  agitated  ; to  be  in 
violent  commotion  ; to  be  vexed,  chafed,  or  irrita- 
ted ; to  be  angTy  ; to  be  peevish ; — a.  the  agitation 
i of  the  surface  of  a fluid ; a rippling  on  the  surface 
of  water;  small  undulations  continually  repeated ; 
agitation  of  mind;  oommotion  of  temper;  irrita- 
tion. /Vet  or  Frttte,  in  Architecture,  a kind  of 
knot  or  ornament,  consisting  of  two  lists  or  small 
fillets,  variously  interlaced  or  interwoven,  and  run- 
j ning  at  parallel  distances  equal  to  their  breadth. 

Frtt-ioork,  that  kind  of  work  which  ia  adorned 
| with  frets,  and  sometimes  used  to  fill  np  and  en- 
rich flat  empty  spaces,  but  principally  in  roofs 
fretted  over  with  plaster-work.  In  Heraldry,  a 
j bearing  composed  of  six  bars  crossed  and  variously 
| interlaced.  In  Music,  a kind  of  stop  on  some  in- 
struments, particularly  bass  viols  and  guitars;  they 
consist  of  strings  ti«l  round  the  instrument  at 
; certain  distances,  within  which  certain  notes  are 
to  bo  found.  They  are  only  now  continued  in  the 
i guitar. 

I Fretful,  frct'ful,  a.  Disposed  to  fret ; angry ; 

| ill-humoured ; peevish ; in  a state  of  vexa- 
tion. 

Fretfully,  frot'fiil-le,  ad,  Peevishly ; angrily. 

Fretfulness,  frctTul-nes,  ».  Peevishness;  ill 
humour ; disposition  to  fret  and  complain. 

Fhetten,  frettn,  a.  Rubbed ; marked,  as  pock- 
frtttcn ; marked  with  the  small-pox. 

Fretter,  fret'tur,  t.  That  which  frets. 

Fretting,  fret'ting,  t.  Agitation  ; commotion. 

Fretts,  frets,  t.  A local  mining  term  for  the  worn 
side  of  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  shoods,  or  ore 
stones,  mixed  with  rubbish  lie,  after  being  washed 
down  from  the  hills,  and  which  enable  the  miners 
to  trace  out  the  situation  of  the  vein  they  are  in 
search  of. 

Fretty,  fret'te,  a.  Adorned  with  fret-work. 

Fueylinia,  fray-lin'e-a,  s.  (meaning  not  given  by 
! i the  author.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
shrubs  with  opposite  leaves,  and  terminal  pani- 
cles of  flowers;  natives  of  Africa:  Order,  Scrophu- 
• larisce*. 

1 Fueziera,  fray-ze'ra, ».  (in  honour  of  A.  F.  Frexior, 
a French  engineer  and  traveller  in  Chili  and  the 
| South  Sea.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies:  Order,  Ternstroe- 
! 1 miacese. 

Friability,  fri-a-bil'e-te,  s.  {friability  that  may 
be  crumbled  or  broken  small,  Lat.)  In  Physics, 
the  property  possessed  by  certain  substances  of 
being  readily  reduced  into  small  fragments,  whe- 
ther by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  a slight 
mechanical  pressure. 

t,  Friable,  fri'a-bl,  a.  Easily  crumbled  or  pulver- 
ized ; easily  reduced  to  powder. 

Friar,  fri'nr,  s.  {/rater,  Lat.  fra,  ItaL  frtre,  Fr.  a 
j brother.)  A name  given  in  common  to  monks  of 
all  orders.  The  chief  and  primary  orders  are  the 
Franciscans,  or  greyfriars ; Augustine* ; Domini- 
cans, or  Mackfriare ; Carmelites,  or  whitefriara. 
The  term  friar  is  restricted  to  such  monks  ns  are 
not  priests,  the  latter  being  called  father t.  Friar's 
cowl,  in  Botany,  the  plant  Amin  arisarum. 

Friarlike,  fri'ur-like,  a.  Monastic;  unskilled  in 
the  world. 
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Friarlt,  fri'ur-le,  a.  Untaught  in  the  affairs  of  | 
the  world  ; like  the  bearing  or  manner  of  a friar. 

Friar's  Lantern,  fri'ur*  lau'tum,  a.  The  ignua 
fatuus. 

She  was  pinch’d  and  pull'd,  the  sed  ; 

And  he  by  friu*»  Inntsrn  led. 

Tells  how  tho  drudging  jH  lin  swot. — 

UHton, 

Friary,  fri'ur $.  A monastery;  a convent  of 
friars ; — a.  like  a friar;  pertaining  to  friars. 

Friation,  fri-a'shun,  a.  (friotio,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  crumbling. 

Fribble,  frib'bl,  «.  ( frivotus, , Lat)  Trifling; 
frivolous ; silly ; — t.  a frivolous  contemptible  fel- 
low r.  *.  to  trifle  ; to  totter  like  a weak  per- 
son. 

Fribbler,  frib'blur,  «.  A trifler. 

A fribUer  is  one  who  professes  rapture  for  the  wom.  n, 

and  dreads  her  consent.— .Spectator. 

FftiCACE,frik'asc,  a.  (from  frirua,  fried,  Lat)  Meat 
sliced  and  dressed  with  strong  sauce;  also,  an 
unguent  prepared  by  frying  things  together.—  Ob- 
solete. 

A lord  that  is  a lejicr. 

The  knight  that  has  tho  bone-nchr,  or  a sqahw 

That  hath  both  these,  go  make  ’em  smooth  ;m>l  sound 

With  a bare/riotee  or  your  medicine.— Hen  Jotixm. 

Fricassee,  frik-a-se\  a.  (French.)  A mess  or  dish 
of  meat  which  has  been  first  stewed,  then  fried  and 
seasoned ; a tncss  hastily  prepared  ia  a frying- 
pan  ; — v.  a.  to  dress  in  fricassee. 

Fricayion.— See  Friction. 

Friction,  frik'shnn,  a.  (frico,  I rub,  Lat.)  In 
Mechanics,  the  resistance  produced  by  tho  rub- 
bing of  the  surfaces  of  two  solid  substances  toge- 
ther ; the  act  of  rubbing  the  surface  of  one  body 
against  that  of  another ; attrition.  Friction  dutch, 
a method  by  which  machinery  is  pnt  in  and  out 
of  gear.  Friction  cones , a method  of  disengaging 
and  re-engaging  machinery,  without  experiencing 
the  sudden  jolts  to  which  other  modes  subject  it 
to.  It  is  performed  by  means  of  a hollow  cone, 
being  fixed  on  a moving  shaft  made  to  fit  npon 
another  cone,  movable  on  a square  port  of  its 
shaft,  and  which  can,  by  means  of  a lever,  bo 
moved  in  and  out  of  the  gear.  When  the  ono 
cone  is  moved  forward,  the  other  receives  the  mo- 
tion by  friction  against  its  internal  surface.  Fric- 
tion balls,  a mechanical  contrivance  for  moving 
heavy  weights  round  a centre,  as  in  cutting  a block 
of  marble.  The  block  is  placed  upon  a circular 
piece  of  iron,  which  fits  into  a similar  piece  be- 
neath. Several  iron  or  stone  balls  are  placed  be- 
tween the  two  plates,  generally  in  a groove  around 
the  edge ; or,  when  there  is  not  a groove,  there  is 
a rim  to  prevent  the  balls  from  rolling  out  F no- 
tion rollers,  small  cylinders  fixed  between  the  axis 
on  which  a pulley  turns,  and  the  pulley  itaelf,  the 
hollow  axis  of  the  latter  being  made  larger  in  order 
to  receive  them.  Friction  wheels , when  the  axle 
of  a wheel  works  in  an  immovable  bush,  the 
friction  is  often  very  great ; to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  this  extreme  friction,  the  axle  is 
made  to  rest  upon  the  circumference  of  two  wheels, 
which,  turning  on  their  centres,  and  bearing  the 
axle  only  on  two  points  or  lines,  diminish  the  fric- 
tion very  materially.  In  Therapeutics,  the  art  of 
nibbing  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  with 
the  hand,  a brush,  a piece  of  linen  or  flannel,  dry, 
or  with  ointments  or  oils. 
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Frictionless,  frik'shun-les,  a.  Having  no  fric- 

1 tkm. 

Friday,  fri'day,  t.  (frigdeeg,  Sa x.  frtytag,  Germ, 
fromyr^o,  the  Venus  of  the  north.)  The  sixth 
day  of  the  week;  the  Dice  Veneris,  or  Yenus- 
day  of  the  Romans. 

j Fridob,  fridj,  v.  a.  (frician,  Sax.)  To  move 
hastily. — Obsolete. 

The  little  motes  or  atoms  that  fridge  and  play  In  the 

beams  of  the  sun.—  HaUyvxU. 

j Friend,  frend,  t.  (freond,  Sax.)  One  who  is 
attached  to  another  by  affection,  opposed  to  foe  or 
enemy;  one  not  hostile;  one  reconciled  after 
enmity;  an  attendant;  a companion;  a favourer; 

j one  who  is  propitious;  a favourite;  a familiar; 
compellation  ; formerly,  a cant  expression  for  a 
paramour  of  either  sex  ; 

Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your  friend  t— Shake. 

a friend  at  court,  one  who  has  sufficient  interest 
to  serve  another ; 

Frotde  in  court  aie  better  is 

Than  penny  is  in  pur»e,  cvrtis.— Chavoer. 

— v.  a.  to  favour;  to  countenance;  to  support. 
Befriend  is  now  used. 

Friendkd,  frond' ed,  a.  Inclined  to  love;  well- 
disposed. 

Friendless,  frend'lcs,  a.  Destitute  of  friends; 
wanting  countenance  or  support ; forlorn. 

Frirndlikb,  frend'like,  a.  Having  the  disposi- 
tions of  a friend  ; affectionate. 

Friendliness,  frond' le-nes,  ».  A disposition  to 
fiiendahip ; exertion  of  benevolence  or  kindness^ 

Friendly,  frend'le,  a.  Having  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  a friend ; kind  ; favourable  ; bene- 
volent ; disposed  to  promote  the  good  of  another ; 
disposed  to  pcaoo ; amicable  ; propitious ; salu- 
tary;— ad.  in  the  manner  of  friends;  amicably. 
Friendly  society , or  benefit  society,  a voluntary 
association  of  individuals  for  tlio  purpose  of  form- 
ing a fund  for  assisting  the  members  in  sickness 
or  other  occasions  of  distress.  Such  societies,  if 
conformable  to  the  stat.  4 and  5 Win.  IV.  c.  40, 
are  allowed,  if  they  choose,  to  invest  their  funds 
in  government  securities  at  a minimum  rate  of 
interest,  (2|dL  per  cent,  per  diem,)  and  in  the 
funds  of  savings  banks. 

Friendship,  frend'ship,  t.  Mutual,  moral,  and 
devoted  attachment,  founded  on  reciprocal  esteem ; 
intimacy;  the  state  of  minds  united  by  mutual 
benevolence  ; amity  ; favour ; personal  kindness ; 
assistance  ; help  ; conformity ; affinity ; corre- 
spondence ; aptness  to  unite. 

And  where  1«  fadeless  friendship  lo  be  found! 

Oh,  seek  it  not  on  guilt’s  polluted  ground ! 

Co  seek  the  vine  amidst  the  polar  snows— 

In  Greenland  wastes,  the  odour-brenthing  rose— 
Bid  Saturn’s  beam  the  noou-day  heat  impart. 

But  seek  not  friendship  in  the  guilty  heart  !— 

Poems  by  John  Craig. 

Frif.su,  fre'zhe-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Professor  Fries 
of  Luud.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Tiliacese. 

Friesland  Green,  freez'land  green,  a.  Brunswick 
green,  or  Ammoniaco-muriate  of  copper. 

Frieze,  ")  freez,  t.  (/ riser , to  curl  or  crisp,  Fr.) 

Freese,  > In  Architecture,  that  member  in  the 

Frisk,  ) entablature  of  an  order  between  the 
architrave  and  cornice.  It  Is  always  plain  in  the 
Tuscan  ; ornamented  with  triglyphs  and  sculpture 
in  the  Doric  ; in  the  modem  or  Italian  Ionic  it  is 
•ftea  swelled,  In  which  case  it  is  said  to  bo  pulvi- 


nated  or  cushioned;  and  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  it  is  variously  decorated,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  architect. — In  the  Woollen  manu-  ! 
facture,  the  nap  on  woollen  cloth  ; also,  a kind  of 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  or  stuff,  with  a nap  of  little 
hard  tufts  on  ono  side.  Frieze  panel,  the  upper 
panel  of  a six-panelled  door.  Frieze  rail,  the 
upper  rail,  except  one,  of  a six-panelled  door.  I 

Friezed,  freezd,  a,  Napped;  Bhaggy,  with  nap  or 
frieze. 

Friezelike,  freez'like,  a.  Resembling  frieze. 

Frigate,  frig'gate,  a.  (frigate,  Fr.)  A ship  of  1 
war,  usually  of  two  decks,  light  built,  and  adapted  i 
for  swift  sailing,  and  generally  mounting  from  20  | 
to  44  guns.  The  name  in  former  times  was  given 
to  a long  kind  of  vessel  with  sails  and  oara,  used 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  English  first  used 
them  on  the  ocean  for  war  as  well  as  commerce. 

A merchant  vessel  is  said  to  be  frigate-built  when 
the  docks  have  a descent  of  four  or  five  steps  from 
the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  into  the  waist,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  whose  decks  are  on  o 
continued  line  for  the  whole  length  of  the  ship, 
which  are  termed  galley -built ; — any  small,  vessel 
on  the  water. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Behold  the  water  work  and  play 
About  her  little  frigate  therein  making  way,— 

Spenser. 

Frigate-iurd. — See  Tachypctes.  [j 

Irioate-uuilt,  frig'ate-bilt,  a.  Having  a quarter- 
deck and  forecastle  raised  above  the  main-deck. 

Frioatoon,  frig  - a - toon',  s.  A Venetian  vessel'  i 
with  a square  stem,  without  a foremast,  having 
only  a mainmast  and  mizzenmast. 

Frioefaction,  fry -e-fnk' shun,  s.  (frigvs , cold*  ,J 
and  facio,  I make,  Lat,)  The  act  of  making 
cold. — Seldom  used. 

Frioht,  frit*,  a.  (Jrygt,  Dan .fyrhto,  Sax.)  Sud- 
den and  violent  fear ; terror ; a passion  excited 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  danger. 

Fright,  frits,  1 r.  a.  To  terrify;  to  alarm  sud- 

Fbigiiten,  fri'tn,)  dcnly  with  danger ; to  shock 
suddenly  with  the  approach  of  evil ; to  daunt ; to 
scare ; to  dismay. 

Frightful,  frite'fol,  a.  Terrible;  dreadful;  ex 
citing  alarm  ; impressing  terror. 

Frightfully,  frite'fwl-le,  ad.  Terribly;  dread- 
fully ; horribly ; in  a manner  to  impress  terror 
and  alarm ; very  disagreeably ; shockingly. 


Frightfulnr88,  frite'fiil-ncs,  a The  quality  of 
impressing  terror. 

Frigid,  frij'id,  a.  ( fiigidus , Lat.)  Cold ; want- 
ing heat  or  warmth ; wanting  warmth  of  affec- 
tion ; unfeeling ; wanting  natural  heat  or  vigour 
sufficient  to  exoite  the  generative  power ; impo- 
tent; dull;  jejune;  wanting  the  fire  of  genius  or  ‘ 
fancy;  stiff;  formal;  forbidding;  wanting  zeal. 
Frigid  zones,  those  portions  of  the  earth  which  ! 
surround  the  points  called  the  poles  of  the  earth,  i 
bounded  by  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  in  lati- 
tudes 66°  32"  S.  and  N.,  and  making  a circle  of  \ 
40°  5G". 

Frigidarium,  frij-o-da're-um,  ».  (Latin.)  In 
ancient  Architecture,  the  apartment  in  which  the 
cold  bath  was  placed.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  cold  bath  itself. 

Frigidity,  fre-jid'e-tc,  ) a.  Coldness  ; want  of 

Fuioidness,  frij'id-nes,)  warmth,  life,aijd  vigour  ' 
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of  body;  impotency;  imbecility;  coldness  of  afiec- 
tion ; d illness;  want  of  animation  or  intellectual 
fire. 

Frigidly,  frij'id-le,  ad.  Coldly;  dully;  without 
affection. 

Frio  ILL'S,  fre-jil'ua,  a.  ( frigilla,  a chaffinch,  Lat.) 
A genua  of  birds  of  the  crow  kind : Family,  Cor- 
vid*. 

Frioorific,  frig-o-rif'ik,  a.  Cansing  cold  ; pro- 
ducing or  generating  cold.  A frigorijic  mixture. 
— See  Freezing. 

Frill,  fril,  a.  An  edging  of  fine  linen  on  the 
bosom  of  a shirt  or  other  similar  thing  ; a raffle  ; I 
— v.  n.  to  quake  ot  shiver  with  cold. 

Frilled,  frild,  a.  Edged  with  something  fine; 
decked  with  a frill. 

Fbim,  frim,  a.  (Jr tom,  Sax.)  Flourishing. — Ob- 
solete. 

My  plenteous  bosom  strew’d 

With  all  abundant  sweets  ; my  / rim  and  lusty  flank 

Her  bravery  then  displays,  with  meadows  hugely  rank. 

—Draykm. 

Fringe,  frii\),  t.  (/range,  Fr.)  An  ornamental 
appendage  to  the  borders  of  garments  or  furni- 
ture, consisting  of  loose  threads ; something  re- 
sembling a fringe ; the  edge  ; margin.  Fringe 
tree t,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  to  different  species 
of  the  genus  Chionanthus  ; — v.  a.  to  adorn  with 
a fringe ; to  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages. 

Fringeless,  frinj'les,  a.  Having  no  fringe. 

Fringelike,  frinjTtke,  a.  Resembling  the  shape 
or  appearance  of  fringe. 

Fbingilla,  frin-jil'la,  ».  (Latin.)  The  Chaffinch, 
a genus  of  Ground  Finches,  type  of  tho  subfamily 
Fringillin* : Family,  Fringillid*. 

Fjuxoillaria,  frin-jil-la're-a,  l.  A genus  of  birds: 
Family,  Fringillid*. 

Fringillid.*:,  frin-jil'le-de,  s.  The  Finches,  a 
j family  of  the  Conirostres,  or  conical- beaked  birds. 

| The  findbea  are  generally  small  in  size.  It  includes 
the  sparrows,  linnets,  bnlfinches,  goldfinches,  bunt- 
ings, larks,  tanagers,  &c. 

Fringillin  a,  frin-jilTin-e,*.  The  Ground  Finches, 
a subfamily  or  division  of  the  family  Fringillid*. 
The  fringillin*  have  the  bill  short  and  very  conic, 
©bsolctely  notched,  or  entire ; the  culmen  not  curved, 
and  the  feet  formed  for  walking.  It  inrlndw*  the 
sparrows,  chaffinches,  bantings,  &c. 

Frinqy,  frin'je,  a.  Adorned  with  fringes. 

Lord  of  my  time,  my  devious  path  I bend 
Through  fringy  woodland,  or  smooth  shaven  lawn.— 
Bkcnsto ne. 

Fripper,  frip'pur,  > s.  (frippier,  Fr.)  A 

Fripperer,  frip'pur-ur,)  dealer  in  old  things ; a 
broker. 

Frippery,  frip'por-e,  a.  (fripperies  Fr.)  Old 
clothes ; cast  dresses  ; tattered  rags ; trifles ; 
trumpery ; the  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold  ; 
the  trade  or  traffic  in  old  clothes ; — a.  trifling ; 
contemptible. 

Friseub,  fre-zeur',  #.  (French,  from  /riser,  to 
curl.)  A hairdresser. 

Frisk,  frisk,  v.  n.  (fritch.  Germ.)  To  skip ; to 
leap*  to  spring  suddenly  one  way  and  the  other; 
to  dance  and  gambol  in  frolic  and  gaiety; — a. 
lively ; blithe ; brisk ; — s.  a frolic ; a fit  of  wan- 
ton gaiety. 

Friskal,  fris'kal,  s.  A leap  or  caper. — Obsolete. 
Izion,  turned  dancer,  does  nothing  but  cut  capreols, 

fetch  fritkaU,  and  lead  levaltocs  with  the  Lamia?.  —Ben 

Jenson. 
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Frisker,  fris'kur,  a.  One  not  constant  or  settled; 
a wanton  ; one  who  dances  or  leaps  in  gaiety. 

Frisk et,  fris'ket,  i.  (frisquette,  Fr.)  An  iron 
frame,  forming  that  part  of  a printing  press  which 
is  used  to  keep  the  sheet  of  paper  on  the  tympan, 
and  to  prevent  the  margin  from  being  blacked 
during  the  operation  of  printing. 

Friskful,  frisk'fvl,  a.  Brisk;  lively ; full  of 
gaiety. 

Friskiness,  frisTte-nes,  #.  Gaiety;  liveliness; 
briskness  and  frequency  in  motion  ; a danciug  or 
leaping  in  frolic. 

Frisky,  frisTte,  a.  Gay  ; lively. 

Frit,  ) frit,  #.  (frittc,  Fr.)  In  Glassmaking,  the 

Fritt,)  matter  or  ingredients  of  which  glass  is  to 
be  manufactured,  when  they  have  been  calcined, 
or  baked  in  a furnace. 

Frith,  Irith, ) ».  (J return,  Lat.)  In  Geography, 

Firth,  forth,)  a narrow  inlet  of  the  sea  at  tho 
mouth  of  a river,  as  the  frith  of  Forth,  Solway 
frith,  &c.  It  is  generally  written  and  pronounced 
frth  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England ; — a 
kind  of  wear  for  catching  fish  ; (frith,  or  friz, 
Welsh,)  a woody  place ; a forest ; 

The  Sylvan*  that  about  tho  neighbouring  woods  did 
dwell. 

Both  in  the  tufty  frith,  and  in  the  mossy  fell. — 

Drayton. 

a small  field  taken  out  of  a common. 

He  did  purchase  a lease  of  tho  castle  and  frit/ui  of 

Dolwyddclau. — H>mc. 

Frith y,  frUA'e,  a.  Woody. — Obsolete. 

Thus  stode  I in  the  frythy  forest  of  Goitres.— 
Bidton. 

Fritillabla,  frit-til-la're-a,)  s.  (fritUku,  a dico- 

Fritillabt,  frit-til'a-re,  ) box,  Lat.)  A ge- 
nus of  Liliaceous  plants,  with  singular  showy 
flowers,  growing  in  the  shade  of  trees  or  shrubs  t 
Order,  Liliace*. 

Fritixancy,  frit'e-nan-se,  s.  (fritinnio,  Lat.)  The 
scream  or  chirping  of  on  insect,  as  the  cricket.— 
Obsolete. 

Fritter,  frit'tur,  *.  (Jnttela,  ItaL)  A small  pan- 
cake ; a small  piece  of  meat  fried ; a fragment ; 
a small  piece; — r.  o.  to  cut  meat  into  small 
pieces  to  be  fried ; to  break  into  small  particles 
or  fragments ; 

IIow  prologues  into  preface*  (Way, 

And  these  to  notes  a re/ntter'd  quite  a«s» . — . 

/‘opn, 

to  fritter  away,  to  diminish  ; to  pore  off. 

Frivolity,  fre-vol'e-te,  ) ».  The  quality 

Frivolousnebs,  friv'o-tos-nea,)  of  being  trifling, 
or  of  little  ralue  or  importance ; want  of  conse- 
quence ; triflingness. 

Frivolous,  friv'o-lus,  a.  (Jrieohts,  Lat.)  Slight  j 
trifling ; of  no  moment,  worth,  weight,  or  impor- 
tance ; not  worth  notice. 

Frivolously,  friv'o-lus-le,  ad  Triflingly ; with- 
out worth  or  importance. 

Frizz,  friz,  r.  a.  (frisar,  Span.)  To  curl ; to 
crisp ; to  form  into  small  curls  with  a crisping- 
pin ; to  form  the  nap  of  cloth  into  little  hard 
burs,  prominences,  or  knobs. 

I Frizzing,  friz'zing,  a.  The  act  of  curling. 

Frizzle,  friz's),  r.  a.  To  curl ; to  crisp  as  hair; 
— 1.  a curl ; a lock  of  hair  crisped. — Obsolete  as 
n substantive. 

To  rumple  her  laces,  her  fritt  let,  and  her  bobbins*** 


FRIZZLE  R— FROM. 


FBOMWARD — FRONT 
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Frizzling  of  cloth,  a term  in  tbe  Woollen  manu- 
facture, applied  to  the  forming  of  the  nap  of  a 
cloth,  or  stuff,  into  a number  of  little  hard  burrs 
or  prominences,  covering  almost  the  whole  ground ; 
a process  now  perform^  by  machinery. 

Fbizzler,  friz'zl-ur,  a.  One  that  makes  short 
curls. 

Fno,  fro,  ad.  (fra.  Sax.)  From ; away ; back  or 
backward. 

| Fkock,  frok,  9.  (froc,  Fr.)  An  upper  coat,  or  an 
outer  garment ; a loose  garment  or  shirt  worn  by 
men  over  their  other  clothes ; a gown  open  be- 
hind, worn  by  females. 

Frog,  frog, 9.  (froga.  Sax.)  The  common  name  of 
the  well-known  Batmchian  reptiles  of  the  genus 
Ran  a. — See  Ran  id*.  In  Dressmaking,  a small 
barrel-shajani  silk  ornament  with  tassels,  used  in 
I the  decoration  of  mantles,  &c. 

Frogbit,  frog'bit,  t.  The  pretty  little  aquatic  plant 
Hydrocharis  mors  ns- ran*. — See  Hydrocharis. 

Frogfish,  frog'fisb,  $.  The  very  singular  fish 
Multhe  musata. — See  Chironectid*  and  Multhe. 

| Froggy,  frog'ge,  a.  Abounding  with  frogs ; hav- 
ing frogs. 

| Frogiiopper,  frog'hop-pur,  $.  A little  insect  of 
the  Grasshopper  family,  (Cicad*,)  which,  in  its 
grub  state,  lives  in  a kind  of  froth  in  axils  of 
grasses  and  other  plants,  and  hence  also  called  the 
Cuckoo-spit,  and  in  Scotland  the  Gowk-spittle. 
From  the  construction  of  the  legs,  like  the  grass- 
hopper, they  are  capable  of  taking  prodigious 
leaps. 

Froise,  froyz,  a.  (from  froisser,  to  bruise,  Fr.)  A 
kind  of  food  made  by  fry  ing  bacon  enclosed  in  a 
pancake. 

Frolic,  frolTk,  a.  (frohHch,  Germ.)  Gay ; full  of 
i levity;  merry;  dancing,  playing,  or  frisking  about ; 
full  of  pranks ; — (the  adjective  is  seldom  used  but 
in  poetry ;) 

The  frdie  wind  that  breathes  the  Spring, 
Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing.— Milton. 

— t.  a wild  prink  ; a flight  of  whim  and  levity ; 
a scene  of  gaiety  and  mirth  ; — v.  n.  to  play  wild 
pranks;  to  play  tricks  or  pranks  of  levity  and 
g*iety. 

Frolicful,  frollk-ffil,  a.  Frolicsome ; inclined  to 
play  pranks. 

Froliclt. — See  Frolicsomely. 

Frolicness. — See  Frolksomeness. 

Frolicsome,  frol'ik-sum,  o.  Full  of  gaiety  and 
mirth ; given  to  pranks. 

Frolicsomely,  frol ' ik-sum-le,  ad.  With  wild 

[ g»»ety- 

Fkolicbomenebs,  frorik-sum-nes,  9.  Gaiety; 
wild  pranks. 

Frolovia,  fro-lo've-s,  ».  (in  honour  of  Frolow,  a 
Russian  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  a perennial  composite  herb,  with  sulphur- 
coloured  flowers,  a native  of  Altaia:  Suborder, 
Tubuliflor*, 

From,  from,  prep,  (f  -am.  Sax.  and  Goth.)  The 
signification  of from  may  be  expressed  by  tbe  sub- 
stantive, dutance ; or  by  the  selective,  distant ; or 
by  tbe  participle,  departing , removing  to  a dis- 
tance. The  signification  of  from  is  literal  or  figu- 
rative, but  it  is  invariably  the  same.  In  certain 
elliptical  phrases,  from  is  followed  by  certain  ad- 
verbs, denoting  place,  region,  or  position,  inde- 
finitely, no  precise  point  being  expressed,  as  in  the 
following : — From  above,  from  tbe  upper  regions ; 


fro>n  afar , from  a distance ; from  beneath,  from 
a place  or  region  below ; from  below , from  a lower 
place ; from  behind,  from  a place  or  position  in 
the  rear ; f-om  high,  from  on  high,  from  a high 
place ; from  an  upper  region,  or  from  heaven ; 
from  hence,  from  this  place ; from  thence,  from 
that  place ; from  whence,  from  where,  from  which 
place  ; from  within,  from  the  interior  or  inside  ; 
from  withotd,  from  the  outside ; from  abroad : 
from  precedes  another  preposition,  followed  by  its 
proper  object  or  case,  as  from  amidst,  from  be- 
yond, from  beneath,  from  among,  &c. 

Fromward,  from'wawrd,  ad.  (from,  and  tceard. 
Sax.)  Away  from;  the  contrary  of  toward — 
Seldom  used. 

As  cheerfully  going  towards  as  Pjroclca  went  fro  ward 

fromward  his  death. — Sidney. 

Frond,  frond,  a.  (frone,  a leaf,  Lat.)  In  Botany, 
a peculiar  union  of  the  fructification  with  the  leaf  , 
and  stem,  the  flowers  and  fruit  being  produced 
from  the  leaf  itself.  The  herbaceous  parts  of 
flowerless  plants,  resembling  leaves,  are  called 
fronds,  but  differ  from  true  leaves  iu  their  struc- 
ture. The  tenn  frond  was  applied  by  Linnama  to 
tbo  stem  of  the  palms  and  ferns ; by  other  bo- 
tanists to  the  foliage  of  tbe  former,  and  the  leaf 
of  the  latter.  Link  applies  it  to  the  foliaceoua 
expansion  of  the  Hepaticas.  In  Surgery,  a bandage  \ 
employed  principally  in  wounds  and  diseases  of 
the  nose  and  chin,  and  more  especially  in  cases  of 
fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Frokdation,  fron-da'shun,  a.  (frondatio , Lat.) 

A lopping  of  trees. 

Frondebce,  fron-des',  ©.  n.  To  nnfold  leaves. 

Frondescence,  fron-des'sens,  #.  ( frondetco , Lat) 

In  Botany,  the  precise  month  and  season  of  tho 
year  in  which  each  species  of  plants  unfolds  its 
leaves. 

Frokdiferous,  fron-differ-us,  a.  (front,  and  fero,  I 
I bear,  Lat)  Producing  fronds. 

Fhondous,  frxm'dus,  a.  Applied  to  a flower  which  | 
is  leafy ; also,  a flower  which  produces  branches 
charged  with  both  leaves  and  flowers. 

Fronb,  frons,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Mammalogy,  the  re- 
gion of  the  cranium  between  the  orbit  and  tho 
vertex.  In  Ornithology,  the  space  between  the 
bill  and  tbe  vertex. 

Front,  frunt,  s.  (French,  front,  front  it,  Lat.)  Tho 
forehead  or  part  of  the  face  above  the  eyes,  hence 
the  whole  face ; 

111*  front  yet  threatens,  and  his  frowns  command. — 

Prior. 

the  forehead  or  face,  as  expressive  of  the  temper 
or  disposition,  as  a hardened  front,  a bold  front, 
a fierce  front,  &c. ; the  forepart  of  anything ; the 
part  or  place  opposed  to  the  face  ; the  forepart  or 
van  of  an  army  or  a body  of  troops ; the  most 
conspicuous  port  or  particular. 

The  very  head  and  front  of  rny  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more. — Shots. 

Front  box , the  box  in  a theatre,  or  place  of  public  j 
amusement,  from  which  there  is  a direct  view  of 
the  performances.  Front  room,  a room  or  apart-  i 
ment  in  the  forepart  of  a house.  In  Architecture, 
any  side  or  face  of  a building,  but  more  commonly 
used  to  denote  the  entrance  side.  In  Conchology, 
that  part  of  a univalve  shell  which  is  next  to  the 
observer  when  the  aperture  is  towards  him 
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r.  a.  to  oppose  directly,  or  face  to  face ; to  en- 
! counter ; to  stand  opposed,  or  opposite,  or  over 
| against  anything ; — e.  n.  to  stand  foremost ; to 
have  the  face  or  front  toward  any  point  of  the 
compass. 

j Frontaob,  fmnt'i^je,  «.  The  front  part  of  an 
i edifice. 

! Frontal,  front's!,  a.  (French,  frontnle,  Lat)  In 
Pathology,  a topical  remedy  or  bandage  for  the 
! head  ; a little  portion  or  pediment  placed  sometimes 
! over  a small  door  or  window. — See  Fronton ; — a. 

! pertaining  to  the  forehead.  The  following  terms  are 
I used  in  Anatomy  in  connection  with  the  anterior 
| region  of  the  head  : — Arteria  J rontalis , frontal 
artery,  an  artery  which  forms  a branch  of  the 
! ophthalmia,  distributed  on  the  forehead  ; bout* 
frontalis,  two  eminences,  one  situated  on  each 
I side  of  the  external  surface  of  the  frontal  bone  ; 
cresta  frontalis , a crest  situated  at  the  interior  ex- 
tremity of  the  frontal  groove,  and  giving  attach- 
ment to  tire  falx  cerebri ; musculo*  frontalis , a 
mnsde  in  the  anterior  hollow  of  the  occipito  fron- 
talis ; os  frontalis,  the  bone  situated  at  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  cranium,  forming  the  forehead.  This 
bone,  in  the  foetus,  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
which  is  consolidated  into  one  in  the  adult ; sinu- 
ses front  ales,  two  cavities  hollowed  out  in  the 
substance  of  the  etbnuid  bone;  sutura  frontalis, 
the  suture  which  divides  the  os  frontalis  iu  tire 
foetus. 

I Frontated,  fron'tay-ted,  a.  In  Botany,  applied  to 
the  leaf  of  a flower  which  grows  broader  and 
broader,  and  terminating  perhaps  in  a right  line. 
It  is  used  in  opposition  to  cuspidated,  or  leaves 
ending  in  a point. 

[ Fronted,  frant'ed,  a.  Formed  with  a front. 

! Frontier,  front 'yeer,  s.  (frontier*,  Fr.)  Tire 
marches ; the  border,  confine,  or  extreme  part  of 
a cooutry  bordering  on  another  country  ; — a. 
lying  on  the  exterior  part ; bordering. 

! Frontieked,  front'yeerd,  a.  Guarded  on  the  fron- 
i tiers. 

I Frontiniac,  fron-tin'e-ak,  s.  A French  wine,  so 
called  from  Frontignan,  a town  in  Languedoc,  about 
j ! sixteen  milee  south-west  of  Montpellier,  where  it  is 
made.  It  is  produced  both  red  and  white,  and, 
when  old,  resembles  Malaga. 

Frontispiece,  frnn'tto-pecs,  t.  In  Architecture, 
the  principal  face  of  a fine  building.  In  Litera- 
ture, an  ornamental  page,  or  an  engraving  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a volume,  cither  as  a title- pago 
or  embellishment. 

Frontless,  fruntles,  a.  Wanting  shame  or  mo- 
desty ; void  of  diffidence. 

Frontlet,  frunt'lct,  s.  A fillet  or  band  worn  on 
the  forehead  ; a frontal  or  brow  hand.  In  Ornitho- 
logy, the  margin  of  the  head  behind  the  bill  of 
birds,  usually  clothed  with  thick  bristles.  In  Jew- 
ish ceremonies,  a frontlet  or  browband,  consisting 
of  four  pieces  of  vellum  laid  on  leather,  each  piece  I 
containing  some  text  of  scripture,  and  tied  round 
the  forehead  in  the  synagogue. 

Fronton,  froo'ton,  s.  In  Architecture,  the  French 
name  given  to  a pediment. 

Froppisii,  frop'pisb,  a.  Peevish;  fro  ward. — Obso- 
| lete. 

IIU  enemies  had  still  the  same  power,  nnd  the  same 
malice,  and  a froppUh  kind  of  Insolence,  that  delighted 
to  deprive  him  of  anything  that  pleased  him. — Lord 
1 Clarendon. 
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Frork,  frore,  ) a.  (Jbore,  gefroren,  Germ.) 

Frokne,  froroe,  > Frozen. — Obsolete. 

When  the  aged  year 

Incline*,  and  Boreas'  spirit  blusters  frors. 

Beware  the  inclement  heavens.— /’Ailijw. 

My  heartblood  is  well  nigh  frame  l fecL— Spenser. 

Frory,  fro 're,  <7.  Frozen  ; covered  with  a froth  re- 
sembling hoarfrost. — Obsolete. 

She  used  with  tender  hand 
The  foaming  steed  with  frory  bit  to  steer.— 

Fairfax, 

Frost,  frost,  s.  (Saxon,  German,  Danish.)  In 
Physics,  the  freezing  of  water,  or  of  the  vapours  of 
the  atmosphere  by  cold,  when  the  temperature 
sinks  to  or  below  32°  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ; 
a fluid  congealed  by  cold  into  ice  or  crystals  ; the 
act  of  freezing;  congelation  of  fluids;  the  appear-  I 
anoe  of  plants  sparkling  with  icy  crystals. 

Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  silrer frost— Pope. 
Frost  smoke,  a fog  or  mist  peculiar  to  the  pol  <r 
regions,  previous  to  the  freezing  of  the  sea.  It 
has  much  the  appearance  of  the  smoke  arising  from 
burning  land  turf,  and  has  the  effect  of  blistering 
the  hands  and  face,  and  produces  a sensation  in  the 
skin  resembling  the  pricking  of  needles; — r.  o.  to  1 
cover  or  sprinkle  with  a composition  of  sugar  re- 
sembling hoarfrost,  as  to  frost  cake  ; to  give  to 
anything  the  appearance  of  hoarfrost. 

Frostbitten,  frost'bit-to,  a.  Nipped;  withered, 
or  affected  by  numbness  in  parts  uf  the  body  by 
frost. 

Frostiiound,  frost 'bownd,  a.  Enclosed  on  all  sides, 
or  made  fast  by  frost. 

Frosted,  fros'ted,  «.  Having  hair  changed  to  a 
grey  or  white  colour,  as  if  covered  with  hoarfrost. 

In  Architecture,  a species  of  rustic  work,  imitative 
of  ice,  formed  by  irregular  drops  of  water.  In 
Botany,  covered  with  glittering  particles,  as  if  dew 
bad  been  congealed  or  frozen  upon  it. 

Frostily,  fros'te-le,  ad.  With  frost  or  excessive 
cold  ; without  warmth  of  affection  ; coldly. 

Frostiness,  fros'te-nea,  s.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  frosty ; freezing  cold. 

Frostless,  frost'les,  a.  Free  from  frost. 

Fbostxail,  frost'nale,  s.  A nail  driven  into  a 
horse  shoe,  to  prevent  tho  horse  from  slipping  on 
ice. 

Frostnippkd,  frost'nipt,  a Injured  by  frost. 

Frosty,  fros'te,  a.  Having  the  power  of  producing 
congelation  ; producing  or  containing  frost ; cbiU 
in  affection  ; without  warmth  of  kindness  or  cour- 
age; resembling  hoarfrost ; white;  grey-haired. 

Froth,  fro th,  s.  (ophros,  Gr.)  Foam  ; spume ; the 
bubbles  caused  in  liquors  by  fermentation  or  agi- 
tation ; any  empty  or  senseless  Bhow  of  wit  or 
eloquence;  light,  unsubstantial  matter; — v.  a.  to 
cause  to  foam  ; — r.  n.  to  foam ; to  generate  spume 
or  bubbles ; to  throw  out  foam. 

Frothily,  fro<A'e-le,  ad.  With  foam  or  spume  ; in 
an  empty,  trifling  manner. 

Froth i ness,  fro/A'e-nea,  s.  Tho  state  of  being 
frothy ; emptvness ; trifling,  senseless  matter. 

Froth  less,  frofA'los,  o.  Without  froth. 

Froth- spit,  or  Cuckoo-spit. — See  Froghopper. 

Frothy,  frotA'e,  a.  Full  of  foam  or  froth  ; soft; 
not  solid  or  substantial;  vain  ; empty;  trifling. 

Frouncb,  frowns,  s.  In  Falconry,  a term  used  for 
a distemper  affecting  hawks,  in  which  white  spit-  I 
tie  gathers  about  the  bill ; — ( frundr , Span.)  % 
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wrinkle,  plait,  or  curl ; an  ornament  of  dress ■ 
v.  a.  to  frizzle  or  curl  the  hair  ahout  the  face. 

Nut  tricked  and  fronndd  a a the  was  vront — Mdlnn. 

FitoUNCKLESfl,  trowns'les,  a.  Having  no  plait  or 
wrinkle.— Obsolete. 

Her  forehead  frouactlett,  all  plain.— Chaucer. 

Frouzy,  frow'ze,  a.  Fetid;  musty;  rank;  dim; 
cloudy. 

When  first  Diana  leaves  her  bed, 

Vapours  and  steams  her  looks  disgrace ; 

Afroury,  dirty -colour'd  red 
Bits  on  her  cloudy,  wriukled  face.— Swift. 

Frow,  frow,  a.  (frau,  Germ.)  A woman ; a wife : 
applied  generally  to  Dutch  or  German  women ; — 
a.  brittle. 

Froward,  fro'wawrd,  a.  (/ ramteeard^  Sax.)  Per- 
verse ; ungovernable  ; refractory ; disobedient ; 
not  willing  to  yield  or  comply  with  what  is 
wanted ; peevish. 

FkowARDLr,  fro'wawrd-le,  ad.  Peevishly  ; per- 
versely. 

Frowardness,  fro'wawrd-nes,  a.  Peevishness; 
perverseness  ; reluctance  to  yield  or  comply ; dis- 
obedience. 

Frower,  fro'wer,  $.  An  edged  tool  used  for  clear- 
ing lath. 

Frown,  frown,  v.  n.  (re/rogner,  Fr.)  To  manifest 
displeasure  by  contracting  the  brow,  and  looking 
grim  or  surly ; to  look  stern ; to  show  displeasure 
in  any  manner;  to  lower;  to  look  threatening; — 
r.  a.  to  repel  by  expressing  displeasure ; to  rebuke; 
— a.  a wriukled  look ; a look  of  displeasure. 

Fbowninoly,  frow'ning-le,  ad.  Sternly;  with  a 
look  of  displeasure. 

Fkowt. — See  Frouzy. 

Frowt  Timber,  frow'e  tiinTiur,  $.  In  Carpentry, 
such  timber  as  works  freely  to  the  plane  without 
tearing,  the  grain  of  which  is  therefore  in  the  same 
direction. 

Frozen,  fro'zn.  Pntt  part,  of  tho  verb  To  freeze; 
— a.  congealed;  chill;  cold;  subject  to  frost. 

Frozen  ness,  fro'zn-nes,  #.  A state  of  being 
frozen. 

Frubbish. — See  Furbish. 

Frccted,  fruk'ted,  a.  (from  fructus,  fruit,  I.«t.) 
In  Heraldry,  bearing  fruit. 

Fbuctescence,  fruk-tes'sens,  «.  (from  frvclut, 
Lat.)  In  Botany,  the  precise  time  when  the 
fiuit  of  a plant  arrives  at  maturity,  and  its  seeds 
are  dispersed ; the  fruiting  season. 

Fructiferous  fruk-tif'er-us,  a.  ( fructut , and 
ft ro,  I bear,  Lat.)  Bearing  or  producing  fruit. 

Fructification,  fruk-te-fe-ka'snun,  $.  The  act 
of  fructifying,  or  rendering  productive  of  fruit ; 
fecundation ; those  parts  of  vegetables  appropriated 
to  generation,  terminating  the  old  vegetable,  and 
beginning  the  new.  It  consists  of  the  following 
parts  : viz.,  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamen,  pistil,  peri- 
carp, seed,  and  receptacle ;— the  act  of  bearing  fruit ; 
fertility. 

Fructify,  fruk'te-fi,  r.  a.  (Jructifier^  Fr.)  To 
make  fruitful ; to  render  productive  ; to  fertilize ; ! 
— c.  «.  to  bear  fruit. 

FruCTUation,  fruk-tu-a'shon,  t.  Produce ; fruit.  ! 
— Obsolete. 

Fbuctcous,  fruk'tu-us,  a.  ( fructueux , Fr.)  Fruit- 
ful ; fertile ; impregnating  with  fertility. 

Fructcre,  fruk'ture,  a.  Use ; fruition ; enjoy- 
ment.— Not  used. 

Frugal,  fWgal.o.  (French  and  Spanish,  frugalis, 
Lat.)  Economical  in  the  use  or  appropriation  of  ! 


money,  goods,  or  anything  liable  to  be  improperly 
or  improvident  ly  applied;  sparing;  not  profuse, 
prodigal,  or  lavish. 

Frugality,  froo-gal'e-tc,  #.  Economy  wisely  di- 
rected ; good  husbandry  or  housewifery ; a pru- 
dent or  sparing  use  or  appropriation  of  money  or 
commodities,  or  anything  to  be  expended. 

Frugally,  froo'gal-lc,  ad.  With  good  management 
and  economy ; in  a saving  manner ; thriftily. 

Fruggin,  frtfg'gin,  *.  (from  fourgon,  a poker,  Fr.) 
The  pole  used  in  stirring  the  ashes  of  an  oven 
an  oven  fork. — Local. 

Frugiferocs,  froo-jiffer-us,  a.  (frvgifr,  Lat) 
Producing  fruit  or  com. 

Fruqivorous,  froo-jiv'o-nis,  a.  ( frvge* , com,  and 
two,  I cat,  Lat.)  Feeding  on  fruits,  seeds,  or 
com,  as  birds. 

Fruit,  froot,  t.  (French.)  Whatever  the  earth 
produces  for  the  nourishment  of  animals,  or  for 
clothing  or  profit ; tho  produce  of  a tree  or  other 
plant ; the  last  production  for  the  propagation  or 
multiplication  of  its  kind;  tliat  which  is  pro- 
duced; the  produce  of  animals;  offspring ; young ; 
advantage  gained  ; good  derived  ; the  effect  or 
consequence  of  any  action.  In  Botany,  a term 
properly  applied  to  the  ovarium  when  it  has  at- 
tained maturity.  Frail  fits,  a name  given  by 
gardeners  nud  others  to  small  black  flies  found  in 
vast  numbers  among  fruit-trees  in  the  spring 
season.  Fruit  grove , a grove  or  close  plantation 
ef  fruit-trees  ; — r.  a.  to  produce  fruit. 

Fruitage,  froot'y,  a.  (French.)  Fruit  collectively; 
various  fruits. 

Fruitbearer,  froot'bay-rur,  t.  That  which  pro- 
duces fruit. 

Fuuitbearino,  froot'bay-ring,  a.  Producing  fruit; 
having  the  quality  of  bearing  fruit. 

Fruit  Crows. — See  Coracime. 

Froiteatehs. — See  Ampelidi*. 

Fruiterer,  froot'er-ur,  i.  One  who  deals  in  fruit. 

Fruitery,  froo'tur-e,  a.  ( fruilerie , Fr.)  A place 
in  which  fruit  is  kept ; a fruit-house ; fruit  col- 
lectively taken. 

Fruitful,  froot'fut,  a.  Fertile;  abundantly  pro- 
ductive ; prolific ; bearing  children ; not  barren ; 
plenteous ; abounding  in  anything. 

Fruitfully,  froot'fiil-le,  ad.  Iu  such  a manner 
as  to  be  prolific ; plenteous!/. 

Fruitfulness,  froot'fvl-nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
producing  fruit  in  abundance;  productiveness; 
fertility ; fecundity ; the  quality  of  being  prolific, 
or  producing  many  young ; exuberant  abundance. 

Fruition,  froo-ish'un,  a.  (from  fruor , I use  or  en- 
joy, Lat.)  Enjoyment ; possession  ; the  pleasure 
derived  from  use  or  possession. 

Fruitivb,  froo'e-tiv,  a.  Enjoying. 

Fruitless,  froot'les,  a.  Barren;  not  hearing 
fruit ; destitute  of  fruit ; productive  of  no  advan- 
tage or  good  effect ; vain  ; idle ; unprofitable ; 
useless ; having  no  offspring. 

Fruitlessly,  froot'les-le,  ad.  Vainly ; unpeo- 
fitubly  ; idly ; without  any  useful  effect. 

Fruitlessness,  froot'les- nes,  t.  The  quality  of 
being  vain  or  unprofitable. 

Frumentaceous,  froo-men-ta'shus,  a.  ( frumen- 
taceus , Lat.)  Made  of,  or  resembling  grain.  In 
Botany,  applied  to  such  plants  as  resemble  wheat 
in  leaves,  fruit,  Sic. ; cereal. 

Fbumentarious,  froo-men-t*' re-us,  a.  (Jrttmen- 
farius,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to  wheat  or  grain. 
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Fr  r mentation,  froo-men-ta'shun,  t.  (frumentatio, 
Let)  In  Roman  Antiquity,  a largess  of  corn 
bestowed  on  the  people. 

Frumkntt,  froo'men-te,  #.  (from fntmentum,  wheat 
or  grain,  Lat.)  Food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in 
; milk. 

I Frump,  frump,  a.  A joke,  jeer,  or  flout ; 

Sweet  widow,  leave  your  frumps  and  be  edified.— 
Beat*.  Xr  Ftet 

— r.  a.  to  mock;  to  insult. — Obsolete. 

Fnu  must  I cum  to  mock  too.  frump  your  own  father 

on  occasion. — ItuggU’i  Comedy  of  Ipnorainvi. 

Fit  1'Mi‘KK,  frump'ur,  a.  A mocker;  a scoffer. — 
Obsolete. 

FRUIH,  frush,  p.  a.  (froit» *r,  Fr.)  To  bruise ; to 
ciush  ; — (obsolete  as  a verb ;) 

I like  thy  armour  well ; 

111 /md  It,  and  unlock  the  rivet*  all. 

But  I'll  be  master  of  it. — ishakt. 

— 9.  (frotcK,  Germ.)  in  Farriery,  a sort  of  tender 
horn  that  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  a 
horse,  at  some  distance  from  the  toe,  dividing  into 
two  branches,  and  running  towards  the  heel  in 
the  form  of  a fork. 

Frubtrable,  frus'tra-bl,  a.  That  may  be  frus- 
trated. 

Feubtranf.oub, frua-tra'ne-ua, a.  Vain;  useless; 
unprofitable. — Obsolete. 

Fru  strate,  frustrate,  v . a.  ( frustro , Lat.)  To 
defeat ; to  disappoint ; to  bulk ; to  bring  to  no- 
thing ; to  make  null ; to  nullify ; to  render  of  no 
effect ; — a.  part  vain ; ineffectual ; useless ; un- 
profitable ; call;  void;  disappointed. 

Frustration,  frus-tra'shun,  s.  The  act  of  frus- 
trating; disappointment;  defeat. 

Frc steatite,  frus'tra-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  defeat ; 
fallacious. 

Frustratory,  frus'tra-tnr-e,  a.  That  makes  void ; 
that  vacates  or  renders  null. 

1 Fbubtrum,  fnix'trum,  t.  (Latin,  a piece  broken  off.) 
In  Mathematics,  a part  of  a solid  body  separated 
from  the  rest.  Frtatrwn  of  a cone,  that  part 
which  remains  when  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a plane 

Crallel  to  the  base : called  likewise  a truncated 
bc.  Fruetrum  of  a pyramid,  that  part  which 
remains  after  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a line  parallel  to 
the  base.  Fruetrum  of  a globe  or  sphere,  is  any 
part  of  it  which  is  cut  off  by  a plane. 
Frutescent,  froo-tes'sent,  a.  ( fruticeeco , I grow 
shrubby,  Lat.)  Shrubby ; growing  like  a shrub. 
Fkutex,  froo'teks,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Botany,  a plant, 
the  branches  of  which  are  perennial,  and  proceed 
directly  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  without 
any  supporting  trunk. 

Fruticant,  froo'te-kant,  a.  Full  of  shoots. 
FRETICOBE,  froo  - te  - kase',  a.  ( frutieasus,  Lat) 
Shrubby;  full  of  bushes ; bushy. 

FrUTICULOSB,  froo-tik'n-loae,  t.  A little  shrub. 
Frt,  fri,  v.  a.  (Jrigo , Lat)  To  dress  with  fat  by 
heating  or  roasting  in  a pan  ever  a fire ; to  cook 
and  prepare  for  eating  in  a frying-pan  ; — r.  n.  to 
be  heated  and  agitated  ; to  Buffer  the  action  of  fire 
or  extreme  heat ; to  ferment,  as  in  the  stomach  ; 
— s.  (frai,  Fr.)  in  Ichthyology,  the  young  of  fish ; 
< the  spawn  ; a dish  of  anything  fried  ; used  of  a 
swarm  of  young  people  in  contempt ; a kind  of 
I ’ sieve. 

1 Fhting-pan,  fHHng-pan,  s.  A pan  used  for  frying 
j I anything  for  the  table. 
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F cm,  fob,  *.  A plump  boy ; a woman ; — r.  a.  to 
put  off;  to  delay;  to  cheat. — Obsolete. 

Why  Doll,  why  Doll,  1 say,  my  letter  futb’d  too, 

Ana  no  access  without  I mend  iny  manners.— 

Beau.  4r  Fief. 

Fcbbt,  ful/be,  a.  Plump;  chubby. 

Fccaceje,  fu-ka'se-e,  i.  ( fuc* b,  one  of  the  genera.) 
Seawracka,  an  order  of  the  Alga?,  sometimes  in- 
habiting fresh  water,  but  more  frequently  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ocean.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
cellular  or  tubular  bodies,  multiplied  by  spores 
formed  externally.  , 

Fee  ate,  fu'kate,  \ a.  ( fucatus , Lat.)  Painted; 
Fucated,  fo'kay-ted,)  disguised  with  paint,  also 
writh  false  show. 

Fl'CRAK,  fa'se-e,  ».  A suborder  of  the  Fucaceie,  in 
which  the  frond  is  polyaiphonona  and  often  blad- 
dery. The  vessels  arc  seated  in  hollow  concep- 
taclea,  formed  of  a folding  in  of  the  frond,  pierced 
by  a pore  and  surrounded  by  flocks,  the  concep- 
tacles  being  scattered  or  collected  upon  a receptacle 
Fuchsia,  fo'ahe-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Leonard  Fuchs, 
a Gennan  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  shrubs,  with  leaves  usually  opposite,  and 
beautiful  pendulous  flowers : Order,  Onagracee. 
Fccoid,  fu'koyd,  9.  (fuau,  a seaweed,  Lat  and 
eidot,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A fossil  plant  belonging 
to  the  order  Fucaoee  ; — a.  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a focus. 

Fuclb,  fu  kus,  9.  (Latin.)  A paint  for  the  face ; 

Those  who  paint  for  debauchery  should  hare  the /news 
pulled  off. — Collier, 

disguise  ; false  show ; — (ol»solcte.) 

No  fvcuLt.  nor  rain  supplement  of  art. 

Shall  falsify  the  language  of  my  heart — Sandy*. 
In  Botany,  a genus  of  plants : Type  of  the  order 
Fucncee. 

Fcddkr.— See  Fother. 

Fuddle,  fud'dl,  v.  a.  (etymology  uncertain.)  To 
make  drunk;  to  intoxicate; — e.  n.  to  drink  to 
excess. 

Fuddler,  fnd'dl-ur,  9.  A tippler ; a drunkard. 
Fudge,  fu<y,  inter}.  A word  of  contempt; — $.  a 
bounce  ; a lie. 

Fuel,  fo'il,  *.  (from/ew,  fire,  Fr.)  Any  combos- 
tible  matter,  as  wood,  coal,  peat,  &c.  which  serves 
to  feed  fire  ; anything  that  senes  to  feed  or  in- 
crease flame,  heat,  or  excitement ; — v.  a.  to  feed 
with  combustible  matter ; to  store  with  foci  or 
firing. 

Fueler,  fu'il-lur,  #.  He  or  that  which  supplies 
fuel. 

Shops  of  fashions. 

Lore’s  fuelert,  and  the  rightest  company 
Of  players — I tonne, 

Fuero,  fo'e-ro,  a.  (Spanish.)  A statute;  jurisdic- 
tion ; a charter  of  privileges. 

FUOACIOU8,  fo-ga'shus,  a.  (fugax,  Lat)  Flying 
or  fleeing  away  ; volatile. 

Fcgaciousxesb,  fo-ga'shus-nen,)  s.  The  quality 
Fuqacity,  fu-gaa'e-te,  j of  flying  away; 

volatility. 

Fug ii,  fu,  Uterj.  An  expression  of  abhorrence. 
Fuoile,  fu'jile,  9.  An  imposthume  in  the  ear. 
Fcoitive,  fu'je-tiv,  a.  (/ugirif,  Fr.fugitinu,  Lat.) 
Not  tenable ; not  to  bo  held  or  detained  ; un- 
steady ; unstable  ; not  durable ; volatile ; apt  to 
fly  away ; fleeting  ; flying  ; running  from  danger 
or  pursuit;  flying  from  duty;  falling  off; 

Can  a fugitive  daughter  enjoy  herself  while  her  parents 
are  In  tears  1—Richardecn. 
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1 FUCITIVELY — FULOORA. 

wandering;  vagabond.  In  Literature,  a term 
applied  to  such  com  potations  as  are  written  in 
haste,  or  at  occasioned  intervals,  and  are  considered 
to  be  fleeting  or  temporary  - » . one  who  flees  from 
his  station  or  duty  ; a deserter ; one  who  runs 
from  danger;  one  who  has  deserted  and  taken 
shelter  under  another  power,  with  a view  to  escape 
punishment ; one  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

Fuoitively,  fu'je-tiv-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
I fugitive. 

Fugiti VENE88,  fu'je-tiv-nes,  t.  Volatility;  an 
Aptness  to  fly  away ; instability ; unsteadiness. 

Fugleman.— See  Flugelman. 

Fugosia,  fa-go'se-a,  t.  (in  memory  of  Bernard  Cien- 
fuegos,  a Spanish  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  ccn- 
i tnry.)  A genus  of  plants  : Order,  Malvacea*. 

Fugue,  fuge,  a.  (fuga,  flight,  Lat.)  In  Music,  a 
composition  in  which  the  different  parts  follow  each 
other;  each  repeating  the  subject  in  a certain  in- 
terval above  or  below  the  preceding  part. 

Fuocist,  fu'gwiat,  8.  A musician  who  composes 
fugues,  or  performs  them  extemporaneously. 

Fuirkna,  fu-e-re'na,  t.  (in  honour  of  0.  Fuiren,  a 
Danish  botanist)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Cyperaccm. 

Fulcible,  fuFse-bl,  a.  (fvlcibilu,  Lat)  Which 
may  be  propped  up.— Obsolete. 

Fulciment,  ful'se-ment,  a.  (fulcimentvm,  Lat.)  A 
prop  ; a fulcrum  ; that  on  which  a balance  or  lever 
1 rests. — Obsolete. 

It  had  need  of  another  fvlcbnent,  upon  which  it  might 

the  more  ftrmljr  rest— SmitA. 

Fulcra,  ful’kra,  $.  (, fulcrum , a prop,  Lat)  A term 
invented  by  Linnaeus  for  tendrils,  prickles,  or  such 
parts  of  plants,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
cling  to  and  support  themselves  on  other  plants. 

Fulcrate,  ful'krate,  a.  In  Botany,  a fulcrate 
stem  is  one  whose  branches  descend  to  the  earth. 

Fulcrum,  fulTcrum,  *.  (Latin.)  In  Mechanics,  the 
i prop  or  support  by  which  a lever  is  sustained.  In 
Botany,  the  part  of  a plant  which  serves  to  sup- 
! port  or  defend  it 

Fulfil,  Wt-fil',  r.  a.  (full,  and  fill.)  To  accomplish; 
to  perform  ; to  complete ; to  answer  in  execution 
or  event  what  has  been  foretold  or  promised;  to 


into  effect  ' | 

I1  ulfiller,  fifl-finur,  8.  One  that  accomplishes 
or  fulfils. 

Fulfilling,  ftf-filling,  ) Accomplishment; 

Fulfilment,  fal-fil'ment,  f completion  ; execu- 
tion ; performance. 

Fcujekct,  ful'jen-so,  «.  (fulgent,  lining,  Lat.) 
Brightness;  splendour;  glitter. 

Fulgent,  fuljent,  a.  Shining;  dazzling ; exqui- 
sitely bright 

Fulgid,  ful jid,  a.  (fulgidus,  Lat)  Siiining ; daz-  ( 
j xling. — Obsolete. 

Fuloidity,  ful-jid'e-te,  #.  Splendour;  dazzling 
glitter. — Obsolete. 

Fdloor,  fal'geur,  t.  (Letin.)  Splendour;  daiiling 
brightness. — Obsolete. 

de^M  “ br“’  Wh°*6  ***  the, 

Fulgora,  ful-go'ra,  a.  (fdgor , brightness,  Lat) 
The  Lantern-fly,  a genus  of  Moth  cicadas,  which 
emit  much  light  in  the  dark.  The  head  is  length- 
ened and  much  swollen  : Family,  Flatidtt. 
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FULGURANT— FULL. 

Fulgurant,  ful'gu  rant,  a.  Flashing  like  light- 
ning.— Obsolete. 

And  nature  play  lier  ficrv  game*. 

In  this  forc’d  night  w ith/i«V  ™ni  tiamea.— 

JforS 

Fbujcrate,  ful'gu-imto,  r.  n.  To  emit  flashes  of  I 
light. — Obsolete. 

Fulguration,  ful-gu-ra'shnn,  I.  ( fitlguratio , Lat.) 
Tbe  act  of  lightening.  In  Metallurgy,  the  sudden 
brightening  of  the  melted  gold  and  silver  in  the 
cupel  of  the  as&ayer,  when  the  last  film  of  vitreous 
lead  and  copper  leaves  their  surface. 

Fulgury,  ful  gu-re,  8.  (J ulgur , lightning,  Lat) 
Lightning.— Obsolete. 

Fulham,  furhara,  a.  A cant  term  for  false  dice,  j 
ffripo  thy  guts!  for  gourd,  and  /tdham 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor.— Shales.  j 
Fulica,  fu'le-ka,  a.  (Latin.)  TlieCoot  a genus  of  j 
birds.  Tbe  common  black  or  bald  coot,  atm,  ] 
is  the  only  British  species  : Family,  iiallide. 
FULIGINOSITY,  fu-lij-e-nos'e-tc,  a.  (from  Jvligo,  | 
soot,  Lat)  Sootineas;  matter  deposited  by  | 
smoke. 

Fuliginous,  fu-lij'e-nus,  a.  Pertaining  to  soot; 
sooty ; dark ; dusky ; resembling  smoke. 

Whereas  history  should  be  the  torch  of  truth,  he  ’ 
makes  her  in  divers  places  a /« dyi.Kxu  link  of  lie*.— 
JJotcH. 

i ULIGINOU8LY,  fu-li^e-ntis-le,  ad.  In  a sooty  or 
smoky  state. 

Fulioula,  fu-lig'u-la,  i.  (Jaiigo,  blackness,  soot, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  Aquatic  birds,  the  type  of 
Swainson’s  subfamily  Fuliguline.  It  is  distin-  i 
guished  by  having  the  bill  depressed  from  tbe  base, 
and  by  tbe  tip  being  abruptly  and  obtusely  rounded, 
but  not  contracted  : Family,  Anatidm. 
FcligulinjE,  fu-lig'u-le-ne,  i.  (Juligula,  one  of  the  ! 
genera.)  Tbe  Sea- ducks,  a subfumily  of  the  Ana- 
tjd«,  distinguished  from  the  River-ducks  (Ana- 
tin»)  by  the  binder  toe  being  very  broad. 

Full,  ftfl,  a.  (Saxon  and  Swedish.)  Replete;  with- 
out vacuity ; having  no  space  void  ; abounding 
with ; having  a large  quantity  or  abundance ; 
plump ; fat ; saturated  ; gated  ; crowded  with 
regard  to  the  imagination  or  memory;  large;  en-  | 
tire;  not  partial;  that  fills;  complete;  entire; 
without  abatement ; containing  the  whole  matter ; : 
expressing  the  whole;  strong;  not  faint  or  at- 
ten na ted ; loud  ; clear ; distinct ; mature ; per- 
fect ; denoting  tbe  completion  of  a sentence ; 
spread  to  view  in  all  dimensions ; exhibiting  the 
whole  disk  or  surface  illuminated,  as  ‘the/u// 
moon;’  plenteous;  sufficient;  adequate;  equal; 
copious  ; ample  ; — *.  complete  measure ; utmost  i 
extent;  the  highest  state  or  degree;  the  whole;  ! 
the  total ; the  state  of  satiety ; the  full  qf  the 
moon,  the  time  when  it  presents  to  the  spectator 
its  whole  face  illuminated  ; — ad.  quite ; to  tbe 
same  degree  ; without  abatement  or  diminution  ; 
with  the  whole  effect ; exactly ; directly ; — v.  a.  1 
(fullian,  Sax.)  to  thicken  cloth  in  a mill ; to 
make  compact,  or  to  scour,  cleanse,  and  thicken 
in  a mill. 

Wots.— fun,  in  the  following  compounds,  signifies  to  the 
utmost  extent  or  degree  ; it  is  prefixed  to  adverbs,  ad- 
jectives, aud  participles,  to  strengthen  their  aigidiica. 
tion  : — PulUacorued ; full.hlo  •med  ; full-blown;  full- 
bottom  ; full-bottomed  ; full-t  barged ; full-era  turned  ; 

All! -dressed  ; full-drive ; full -eared ; full-eved ; full- 
faced  ; full-fed  ; lull-tlusbed  ; lull-formed  : lull-gorged  1 I 
full-fraught ; full-grown  ; full-licurtcd  ; lull-hot  : full. 
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FULLAGE — FULMINIC.  FULNESS — FUME. 

laden  ; ftill-manned ; full-mouthed ; full-orbed ; full- 
•proad;  full-stomachod ; fulUtuffed  ; ftilUummed  ; 
full-winged. 

Fcllagb,  ful'ly,  f.  Money  paid  for  fulling  doth. 
Fuller,  fiHTur, ».  One  whose  occupation  is  to  full 
doth. 

Fuller’s  Earth,  fiAInn  ertA,  *.  A particular 
kind  of  clay  or  mad,  of  a greenish  colour,  unctu- 
ous feel,  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue,  nor  yet 
form  a plastic  paste  with  water.  It  has  the  power 
of  strongly  absorbing  greasy  matter,  and  is  there- 
fore greatly  used  in  deansing  woollens  and  other 
goods.  Fuller' » thistle  or  weed,  the  plant  Dipsacus 
fullonum,  so  termed  from  its  bristly  head  being 
used  in  dressing  doth  by  fullers. 

Fuller Y,  ful'lnr-e,  *.  The  plaoe  or  the  works 
where  the  fulling  of  cloth  is  carried  on. 

1 Fulling,  fulling,  s.  The  art  or  practice  of  thick- 
ening cloth,  and  making  it  oompact  and  firm  in  a 
mill.  Fulling-mill,  a mill  for  fulling  doth. 

Fully,  fd'le,  ad.  Completely ; eotirely ; without 
lack  or  defect ; in  a manner  to  giro  satisfaction  ; 
to  the  extent  required ; perfectly. 

Fulminant,  ful'me-nant,  a.  (French.)  Thunder- 
ing ; making  a noise  like  thunder. 

Fulminate,  fhl'me-nate,  v.  n.  (Julmino , Lat.)  To 
thunder;  to  make  a loud  sudden  noise,  or  a sud- 
den sharp  crack ; to  detonate ; to  issue  forth  ec- 
clesiastical censures ; — v.  o.  to  utter  or  send  out, 
as  a denunciation  or  censure  ; to  cause  to  explode. 
In  Chemistry,  a detonating  oom  pound,  as  the 
fulminate  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury , prepared 
by  dissolving  1 part  of  mercury  in  12  parts  of 
nitric  add,  of  sp.  gr.  1.3G,  and  adding  to  the 
solution  11  parts  of  alcohol;  formula,  2HgO, 
i Cya.  Fulminate  of  silver,  made  by  dissolving  1 

I part  of  direr  in  10  of  nitrio  add,  of  sp.  gr.  1.36 
—1.38,  at  a gentle  heat,  adding  the  mixture  to 
20  parts  of  alcohol ; formula,  2AgO  -f-  CyOa. 
Fulminate  of  copper,  prepared  by  digesting  the 
| fulminates  of  diver  or  mercury  with  metallic  oop- 

per;  formula,  2CuO,  Cy3  On. 

; Fulminating,  ful'me-nay-ting,  #.  The  act  of  de- 
noundng  or  oxploding.  Fulminating  pouxlert , a 
compound  of  8 parts  of  nitre,  2 of  the  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  1 of  sulphur,  carefully  dried  and 
mixed. 

Fulmination,  ful-me-na'shnn,  s.  The  act  of 
| thundering;  denunriation  of  censure.  In  Che- 

mistry, the  loud  report  which  accompanies  several 
chemical  combinations,  or  what  is  more  commonly 
l called  detonation.  Fulmination,  in  the  Canon 

Law  of  the  Romish  Church,  is  a sentence  of  a 
1 bishop,  or  any  other  ecdesiastic  appointed  by  the 

' pope,  by  which  it  is  decreed  that  some  bull  sent 

| by  the  pope  shall  be  put  into  execution. 

Fulminatory,  ful'mo-nay-tur-e,  a.  (Julmen,  thun- 
der, Lat.)  Thundering ; striking  terror. 
Fulmine,  ful'min,  v. «.  (julmino , Lat.)  To  thnn- 
der; — v.  a.  to  shoot;  to  dart  like  lightning. — 
Obsolete. 

And  ever  and  anon  the  roey  red 

Flash’d  through  her  face  as  It  had  been  a flake 

Of  lightning  tlirough  bright  heaven /idmlaed.— 

Spenser. 

Fulmtneous,  ful-min'e-ua,  a.  (fulmiueus,  Lat.] 
Pertaining  to  thunder. 

j Fulminic  Acid,  ful-rain'ik  as'sid,  s.  An  add 
formed  when  nitrate  of  silver,  or  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury, with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  is  boiled  in 
I alcohol ; aldehyd  with  nitric  ether  is  thou  evolved, 
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and  a white  crystaline  pred piUte,  the  fulminate  of 
silver  or  mercury,  is  deposited  from  the  hot  solu- 
tion. Formula,  Nj  Ce  02  + 5HO. 
i’ULNESS,  fifl'nw,  s.  The  state  of  being  filled,  so 
as  to  leave  no  part  vacant ; the  state  of  abound- 
ing or  being  in  great  plenty ; abundance ; com- 
pleteness ; the  state  of  a thing  in  which  nothing 
is  wanted;  perfection;  repletion;  satiety;  plenty; 
wealth  ; affluence ; struggling  ; perturbation  ; 
swelling  ; largeness  ; extent ; loudness  ; force  of 
sound,  such  as  fills  the  ear. 

Fulsome,  ftfTsum,  0.  (/«*,  Sax.)  Nauseous; 
offensive  ; rank  ; gross  ; disgusting  by  plainness, 
grossness,  or  excess.  | 

FUL90MELY,  fiM'sum-le,  ad.  Nauseously ; grossly ; 

with  disgusting  plainness  or  excess. 

Fulsome  ness,  fdl'sum-nes,  s.  Offensive  groas- 
ness,  as  of  praise  ; nausoousnesa. 

Fulvid,  ful'vid,  a.  {fulvus,  Lat.)  Of  a deep  yel- 
low. 

Fulvous,  fiU'vos,  a.  (fulvus,  Lat.)  Tawny-yellow, 
or  saffron-coloured. 

Fumado,  fu-ma'do,  «.  (from  fumus,  smoke,  Lat)  ; 
A smoked  fish. 

FumagB,  fii'maje,'!  s.  {feu,  fire,  Fr.)  Hearth - 
Fuaob,  fu'^je,  > money.  A sort  of  duty  which 
FUCAOB,  fu'kaje,  ) was  vulgarly  called  smoke-  ; 
farthings,  and  was  paid  for  every  chimney  in  a 
house.  Twelve  pence  for  every  fire  was  laid  on 
the  subjects  of  the  dukedom  of  Aqnitania,  by  the 
Black  l’rinoe,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
Fumaramide,  fu-ma'ra-mid,  s.  A snow-white 
powder,  formed  by  the  action  of  Aqua  ammonia 
on  fnmarate  of  oxide  of  ethulo. 

Fumaria,  fu-ma're-a,  a.  {fumus,  smoke,  Lat) 
Fumitory,  a genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  smooth 
slender  herbs,  with  alternate  loaves  and  small 
racemose,  purplish,  or  white  flowers : Type  of  the 
natural  order  Fumariace®. 

Ft; mari ACEJE,  fa-ma-ri-a'se-e,  s.  (, fumaria,  one  of 
the  genera.)  Fumeworts  of  Iindley,  a natural  | 
order  of  Thalamiforal  Exogcns,  consisting  of  her- 
baceous plants,  with  brittle  stems  and  a watery 
juioe ; the  leave*  usually  alternate,  multifid,  and 
often  with  tendrils ; sepals  two,  and  deciduous ; 
petals  four,  cruciate  and  parallel ; stamens  six,  1 
collected  into  two  bundles ; carpel  solitary,  or  two 
united,  with  parietal  placenta;  ovary  superior; 
ovules  horizontal ; style  filiform ; stigma  with  two 
or  more  points ; fruit  either  an  indehiaoent  nut  or 
a two-valved  pod. 

Fumaric  Acid,  fu'ma-rik  as'sid,  s.  An  acid 
obtained  in  Fumaria  officinalis  (Fumitory)  and 
in  Ioeland  moss.  Formula,  C4  HOs  + HO. 
Symb.  Fa. 

Fumble,  fum'bl,  t>.  n.  (fommelen,  Fr.)  To  attempt 
anything  awkwardly  or  ungainly ; to  grope  about 
in  perplexity ; to  handle  much ; to  play  child- 
ishly ; to  turn  over  and  over ; — 9.  a.  to  manage 
awkwardly. 

Fumbler,  fum'bl-ur,  s.  One  who  acts  awkwardly. 
Fumblingly,  fum'bling-le,  ad.  In  an  awkward 
mauner. 

Fume,  fame,  s.  {fumus,  Lat.)  Smoke;  vapour  | 
from  combustion ; volatile  matter  ascending  in  a 
dense  body ; exhalation  from  the  stomach ; rage ; 
heat;  anything  unsubstantial  or  fleeting;  idle 
eonceit ; vain  imagination; — p.  a.  {fumo,  Lat.)  to 
smoke ; to  throw  off  vapour,  as  in  combustion ; to 
yield  vapour  or  visible  exhalations ; to  pass  off  in 
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vapours;  to  be  in  a rage;  to  ba  hot  with  anger; 
— v.a.  to  smoke;  to  dry  in  the  smoke;  to  per- 
fume ; to  disperse  or  drive  away  in  vapours. 

Fumeless,  fumeles,  a.  Quite  nee  from  fume. 

Fcmet,  fu'met,  «.  The  ordure  or  dung  of  the 
deer. 

F umettk,  fu-met',  t.  (J umet , Fr.)  A term  denoting 
the  offensive  odour  proceeding  from  meat  when 
decomposition  commences. 

A haunch  of  vcn’aon  made  her  sweat. 

Unless  it  had  the  right  fumetle.  — StcifL 

Fumid,  fu'mid,  a.  (fumidut,  Lat.)  Smoky ; va- 
porous. 

Fumidity,  fu-mid'e-te,  #.  Smokiness;  tendency  to 
smoke. 

Fukiferous,  fu-mirer-us,  a.  (fumus,  and  fero,  I 
bear,  Lat)  Producing  smoke. 

Fumifugist,  fu-mif'u-jiat,  t.  (/w»w,  and  fugo,  I 
drive  away,  Lat.)  He  or  that  which  puts  away 
smoke  of  fumes. 

Fumioaht,  fo'me-gant,  a.  .Fuming ; smoking. 

Fumigate,  fb'roe-gate,  r.  a,  ( fumigo , Lat.)  To 
smoke  ; to  perfume ; to  apply  smoke  to ; to  ex- 
pose to  smoke. 

Fumigation,  fu-me-ga'shan,  t.  ( fumigatio , a per- 
fuming, Lat.)  The  diffusion  of  certain  vapours 
through  the  air,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  con- 
tagion and  infection.  In  Chemistry,  a kind  of 
calcination,  when  any  metallic  or  other  hard  bodies 
are  corroded  or  softened  by  receiving  certain  fumes 
made  for  that  purpose. 

Fumioatort,  fu'me-gay-tur-e,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  cleansing  by  smoke. 

Fuming lt,  fu'ming-le,  ad  Angrily  ; in  a rage. 

Fumish,  ftfmish,  o.  Smoky;  hot;  choleric. — 
Seldom  used. 

j One  love*  soft  music  and  sweet  melodic ; 

Another  is  perhaps  melancholike ; 

Another /xmisA  is,  and  choleric. — Mir.  for  Mag. 

Fumitory,  fu'me-tnr-e,  a.  (jvmUerrt,  Fr.)  The 
Fumaria  officinalis,  a British  species  found  in 
hedges  and  in  waste  places ; leaves  in  many  linear 
oblong  segments ; small  pale-purple  flowers ; two 
minute  sepals ; four  petals,  the  upper  one  spurred 
at  the  base. 

Fumous,  fu'raus,)  a.  Producing  fume ; full  of 

Fumy,  fu'me,  > vapour. 

Fu»,  fun,  a.  Sport;  vulgar  merriment. — A vulgar 
word.  ' 

Fcnambulate,  fu-nRmrhu-late,  v.  n.  ( funis,  a rope, 
and  ambvlo,  I walk,  Lat.)  To  walk  on  a rope. 

Funamdulatory,  fu-nam'bu-la-tur-e,  a.  Per- 
j forming  like  a rope-dancer ; narrow,  like  the  walk 
I of  a rope-dancer. 

Funambulist,  fu-nam'bu-list,)  *•  C/bw,  ® rope, 

Funambulo,  fu-nam'bu-lo,  y and  ambulo , I 

Funambijlus,  fu-nam'bu-lua,  ) walk,  Lat.)  A 
j rope-dancer. 

Fun  aria,  fu-na're-a,  a.  (ft mis,  a rope,  in  allusion 
to  the  strongly- twisted  nature  of  the  stem.)  A 
genus  of  Um-moaaea,  having  the  sporangium  pyri- 
form ; its  mouth  double ; the  outer  of  1 6 teeth 
compact,  and  the  inner  of  as  many  cilia.  F. 
hgdrometrica  » a British  species,  possessed  of 
strong  hydrometrical  properties,  found  on  walls, 
in  woods,  and  on  heaths : Order,  Bryaceae. 

Function,  fungk'shun,  a.  ( functio , Lat.)  In  a 
general  sense,  the  doing,  executing,  or  performing 
of  anything ; discharge ; performance  ; office  or 
employment,  or  any  duty  or  business  belonging  to 


a particular  station  or  character ; trade ; occupa- 
tion (seldom  used  in  the  last  two  senses ;) 

Follow  jour  function;  go,  and  batten  on  cold  Wta.— 

Shots, 

the  office  of  any  particular  part  of  animal  bodies ; . 
power;  faculty,  animal  or  intellectual.  Animal  • 
or  vegetable  function,  the  motion,  operation,  or 
performance  of  the  acta  which  the  organs,  or  sys- 
tem of  organs,  sre  fitted  by  nature  to  perform ; 
the  proper  action  of  the  animal  mechanism.  In 
Analytics,  a term  used  for  an  algebraical  expression 
in  any  way  compounded  of  a certain  letter  or  quan- 
tity with  other  quantities  or  numbers : in  which 
case  the  expression  is  said  to  be  a function  of  that 
symbol  or  quantity.  Thus,  a — 4x  or  x-*.  is  each 
a of  the  quantity  s 2x — a y/a* — 

Functional,  fongk'shun-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  func- 
tions ; performed  by  the  functions. 

Functionally,  fungk'shun-al-le,  acL  By  means  of 
the  functions. 

Functionary,  fongk'shun-ar*e,  #.  One  who  bolds 
an  office  or  trust. 

Fund,  fund,  ».  (fundus,  ground,  Lat.  fond,  Fr.)  A , 
stock  or  capital ; a sum  of  money  to  afford  supplies 
of  any  kind ; abundance ; ample  stock  or  store,  j 
as  a fund  of  wit.  In  Politics,  the  funds  consist  ' 
of  money  lent  to  government  ©n  the  national  se- 
curities, at  a certain  rate  of  interest.  Sinking 
fund,  money  appropriated  by  the  government  to- 
wards the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt ; — v.  a. 
to  provide  or  appropriate  a fund  or  permanent 
revenue  to  the  payment  of ; to  make  permanent 
provision  of  resources  for  discharging  the  annual 
interest  of,  as  to  fund  exchequer  bills ; to  fund  the  ; 
national  debt;  to  place  money  in  a fund. 

Fundament,  fun'da-ment,  *.  (Jvndamcntum,  Lat.) 
The  seat;  the  anus  or  lower  extremity  of  the  in- 
testinal canal ; foundation. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
signification. 

And  yet,  God  wot,  uncth  the  fundament 
Performed  is. —Chaucer. 

Fundamental,  firn-da- men'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  foundation  or  bans ; serving  for  the  founda- 
tion ; essential ; important.  Fundamental  bass , 
in  Music,  the  lowest  note  or  root  of  a chord,  which 
is  found  by  inserting  its  notes  so  as  to  set  them  j 
in  thirds  above  such  a root. 

Fundamentally,  fun-da-men'tal-le,  ad.  At  the 
foundation;  primarily;  originally;  essentially. 

Fundclus,  fon'du-lua,  i.  (Latin,  the  sucker  of  a 
pump.)  A genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Poe- 
rilin*:  Family,  Cobitidsft. 

Funebrial,  fu-ne'bre-al,  \ a.  ( ftmebris , Lat.) 

Funebrioub,  fu-ne'bre-ns,)  Pertaining  to  fune- 
rals. 

Funeral,  fu'ne-ral,  t.  Junerale,  ItaL  funeralles, 
Fr.)  Burial ; the  ceremony  of  interring  a dead 
body ; the  solemnization  of  interment ; obsequies ; 
the  procession  of  persons  attending  the  burial  of 
the  dead. 

Fuhsrate,  fu'ne-rate,  v.  a.  To  bnry. — Obsolete. 

FUNERATION,  fu-ne-ra'ahun,  t.  Solemnization  of 
a funeral. — Obsolete. 

Funereal,  fu-ne're-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  burial; 
used  at  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

Fune8T,  fn-nest',  a.  (Junes  tus,  Lat.)  Lamentable; 
doleful.— Obsolete. 

Fungal,  fung'gal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Fungi,  or 
Fun  gales. 
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Funqaleb,  fun'galz,  ».  A name  given  by  Lindley 
j to  the  Fungi,  or  Fungal  alliance  of  his  Vegetable 
I Kingdom. 

I Fun  ok,  funj,  i.  (fungus,  Lat)  A blockhead ; a 
dolt ; a fool 

! A very  Idiot,  a fwige,  a golden  a*n. — Burton. 

Fckox,  fun'je,  a.  (fungus,  a mushroom,  Lat.)  An 
j order  or  alliance  of  cellular  flowerlesa  plants, 
j nourished  throngh  their  thallus  or  spawn,  pro- 
pagated in  colourless  or  brown  spores,  and  living 
j in  air.  That  part  in  which  the  reproductive  organs 
are  placed  Lb  called  the  hymenium;  the  hollow 
base  from  which  the  stipe  or  stem  arises,  is  called 
the  volea  or  wrapper  j the  upper  part  is  the  cap 
or  pileat , the  inferior  radiating  surface  of  which  is 
| called  the  gills  or  lamina,  among  which  the  spo- 
rulcs  are  situated.  Some  have  a delicate  fringe 
connecting  the  margin  of  the  pileas,  at  a certain 
age,  with  the  stem  ; it  is  called  the  veil  The  an- 
nulus is  a kind  of  veil  which  is  sometimes  fixed  to 
the  stem  ; and  at  others  free,  and  capable  of  being 
moved  upwards  and  downwards.  The  envelope 
which  enwraps  the  sporules  is  designated  by  the 
name  peridium,  perithectum,  or  perisponum. 

FtJNOlA,  fun'je-a,  I,  (JXmgus , a mushroom,  Lat 
from  its  resemblance  to  a fungus.)  A genus  of  tho 
Madrepore  corals,  in  which  there  is  only  one  star, 
circular,  or  In  on  elongated  line,  with  numerous 
laminae:  Family,  CorticatL 

Fungiates,  fun-je'ayts,  s.  Combinations  of  the 
fungic  acid  with  salifiable  bases. 

Fungible^,  fon'je-blz,  s.  pi.  In  Scottish  Law, 

: movable  goods  which  may  be  valued  by  weight 

or  measure,  as  grain  or  money,  in  contradistinction 
| to  those  which  may  be  judged  of  individually, 
j — Erik.  Inst. 

Fuifoic,  fun'jik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a mushroom;  be- 
longing to  the  fungi.  Fungic  acid,  an  uncrys- 
i tali  table  acid  found  in  fungi.  It  is  deliquescent, 
and  has  a very  sour  taste. 

FUNOICOLjB,  fun-jik'o-le,  t.  ( fungus , and  colo , I 
j inhabit,  Lat)  A family  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
in  which  tho  antennas  are  longer  than  the  head 
i and  thorax  united;  the  body  oval;  the  thorax 
trapezoidal ; tho  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  or  a little 
thicker  at  the  end,  and  terminated  by  a very  large 
and  securiform  joint 

Fungiform,  fun'jo-fawnn,  a.  Resembling  a fun- 
gus in  shape. 

Fungilliform,  fun -jil'le - fawm,  a.  (Latin.) 
Shaped  with  a round  head  like  a mushroom. 

Funoin,  fun'jin,  s.  ( fungus , a mushroom,  Lat.)  The 
fleshy  part  of  mushrooms  digested  in  hot  water. 

Fungitk,  fung'gitc,  s.  A fossil  coral. 

Funoivorous,  fun-jiv'o-rus,  a.  (fungus,  and  voro , 
I devour,  Lat)  Feeding  on  fungi. 

Fungoid,  fun'goyd,  a.  (fungus,  Lat  and  eidos,  re- 
semblance, Gr.)  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
mushroom. 

Funoositt,  fung-gos'e-te,  s.  A soft  excrescence  of 
a mushroom-like  texture. 

! Funoous,  fung'gus,  a.  Having  tho  consistence  of 
fungi  or  mushrooms ; belonging  to  the  Fungi  or 
Mushroom  family. 

Fungus,  fung'gus,  s,  (Latin.)  A mushroom  or  toad- 
stool, a plant  belonging  to  the  Fungi  or  Fungales. 
In  Surgical  Pathology,  a spongiod  inflammation  or 
I soft  cancer,  being  an  unnatural  and  morbid  growth, 
j generally  present  tog  itself  in  masses  contained  in 
fine  membranous  portions.  It  is  also  termed 
7W 


medullary  sarcoma,  from  its  resemblance,  in  its  | 
physical  And  chemical  properties,  to  the  substance  : 
of  the  brain. 

Fcniclb,  fu'ne-kl,  i.  (funiculus,  a little  rope,  Lat)  | 
In  Botany,  a little  stalk  by  which  the  seed  is  at-  I 
tached  to  tho  placenta. 

Funicular,  fu-nik'u-lar,  a.  Consisting  of  small  , j 
cords  or  fibres.  FunicuLir  machine,  a term  used  to  , | 
denote  an  assemblage  of  cordA,  by  means  of  which 
two  or  more  powers  sustain  one  or  a number  of 
weights. 

Funic ulum. — See  Funis. 

Funis,  fu'nia,  i.  (Latin,  a rope.)  In  Anatomy,  the 
umbilical  cord,  or  navel  string  (Fanis  umbilicus),  j 

Funk,  fungk,  s.  An  offensive  smell. 

Funkia,  fungk' o-s,  i.  (in  honour  of  Henry  Funk,  s 
German  botanist)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
Japan : Order,  Liliaceie. 

Funnel,  fun'nel,  s.  (fyntJ,  an  air-hole  or  chimney, 
from  ftm,  breath,  connected  with  fount  Welsh.) 

A passage  or  avenue  for  a fluid  or  flowing  sub- 
stance, particularly  the  shaft  or  hollow  channel  of 
s chimney  through  which  the  smoke  is  emitted ; 
a vessel  for  conveying  fluids  into  close  vessels ; a . 
kind  of  hollow  oone  with  a pipe ; a tunnel. 

Funnt,  fim'ne,  a.  Full  of  fun;  drol< ; comical;  J 
— f.  a light  boat. 

Fur,  fur,  s.  ( fourrure , Fr.)  The  short,  fine,  soft 
hair  of  certain  animals,  growing  thick  on  the  , 
skin,  and  distinguished  from  the  hair,  which  is  , 
longer  and  coarser ; the  skins  of  certain  wild  ani-  j 
mals  with  the  fur ; strips  of  skins  with  fur,  used 
on  garments  for  lining  or  for  ornament ; hair  in 
general ; a coat  of  morbid  matter  collected  on  the  | 
tongue  in  persons  affected  with  fever; — e.  a.  to 
line,  face,  or  cover  with  fur ; to  cover  with  mor- 
bid matter,  os  the  tongue ; to  line  with  a board, 
as  in  carpentry. 

Fubacioub,  fu-ra'shns,  a.  (Jurax,  Lat.)  Thiev- 
ish ; inclined  to  steal. 

Furacity,  fn-ras'se-tc,  s.  Thievishness. 

Furbelow,  fur'be-lo,  s.  (falbala,  Span.)  A piece 
of  stuff,  plaited  and  puckered,  on  a gown  or  pet-  J 
ticoat  •,  a flounce  j the  plaited  border  of  a petti-  . 
coat  or  gown ; — v.  a.  to  put  on  a furbelow ; to  j 
furnish  with  an  ornamental  appendage  of  dress. 

FURBISH,  fur'bish,  r.  a.  ( Jbrbire,  ital.  fourbtr, 
Fr.)  To  rub  or  scour  to  brightness ; to  polish ; 
to  burnish. 

Furbishable,  fur'bish-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 

polished. 

Fuiuiisuer,  fdr'bish-nr,  s.  One  who  polishes  or 
makes  bright  by  rubbing ; one  who  cleans. 

Furcate,  fur'katc,  a.  (from  furca , a fork,  Lat ) 
Forked ; brandling  like  the  prongs  of  a fork. 

Furcately,  fur'kate-le,  ad.  Branobed  or  divided  ' 
in  a furcate  manner. 

Furcation,  fur-ka'shon,  s.  A forking;  a branch- 
ing like  the  lines  of  a fork. 

Furcellaria,  fur-sel-la're-a,  s.  ( furceUa , a pitch-  ’ 
fork  or  daw,  Lat)  A genus  of  Algw:  Order, 
Ceram!  acec. 

Furche,  furitsha,  s.  (furca,  a fork,  Lat)  In 
Heraldry,  a kind  of  cross,  forked  at  the  ends. 

Furcrcea,  fur-kre'a,  s . (in  honour  of  M.  Fourcroy, 
the  French  chemist)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Bromeliacese.  i 

Fubcularia,  fur-ku-la're-a,  s.  (fvrcula,  a little 
fork,  Lat)  A genus  of  Infusoria,  in  which  the 
body  is  unarmed  ; the  tail  oornjwsed  of  articula-  j 
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tious,  which  enter  the  one  into  the  other,  and  is 
terminated  by  two  threads. 

Fcrdlk,  fur'dl,  v.  a.  (from  fardeau,  a bundle, 
Fr.)  To  draw  up  into  a bundle.— Obsolete. 
Furfur,  fur7 fur,  $.  (Latin,  bran.)  A diwase  of 
the  skin,  in  which  the  cuticle  keeps  falling  off 
in  small  scales  like  bran. — See  Pityriasis. 
Fitrpurackous,  fur-fur-a'hhus,  a.  ( furfuracnu , 
Lat.)  Scaly;  mealy;  branlike;  scurfy. 

Furies. — See  Enmenides. 

Furious,  fu're-us,  a.  {furicmu,  Lat.)  Mad  ; vio- 
lent ; raging ; frenetic ; transported  by  passion 
beyond  the  restraints  of  reason;  rushing  with 
impetuosity. 

Furiously,  fu,re-us-le,  ad.  With  impetuous  mo- 
tion or  agitation ; violently  ; vehemently. 
Furiousness,  fu're-us-nes,  a.  Violent  agitation  ; 
madness;  frenzy;  rage;  impetuous  motion  or 
rushing. 

Furl,  furl,  v.  a.  (J trier , Fr.)  To  draw  up;  to 
contract ; to  wrap  or  roll  a sail  close  to  the  yard, 
stay,  or  mast,  and  fasten  it  by  a gasket  or  cord. 
Furlong,  furlong,  #.  {furlong.  Sax.)  A measure 
of  length ; the  eighth  part  of  a mile ; forty  roods, 
poles,  or  perches. 

Furlough,  > fur'Io,  a.  (r trlof  leave,  Dot)  Leave 
FUR  LOW,  j of  absence ; leave  or  license  granted 

by  the  commanding  officer  of  a regiment  to  an 
officer  or  private,  to  be  absent  from  service  for  a 
limited  time:  this  term  is  peculiar  to  the  military 
profession ; — v.  a.  to  furnish  with  a furlough ; to 
grant  leave  of  absence  to  a soldier. 

Furmenty.— See  Frumenty. 

Furnace,  fur'nase,  a.  (fountnm,  Fr.  fomact, 
ItaL)  Any  enclosed  fireplace,  constructed  so  as 
to  generate  great  heat,  and  to  continue  that  heat 
for  a considerable  length  of  time.  There  are  va- 
rious kinds  of  furnaces ; such  aa,  the  glass- 
blower's  furnace,  the  founder’s  furnace,  the  chemi- 
cal furnace,  the  baker’s  oven,  &c.  In  a Scriptu- 
ral sense,  a place  of  cruel  bondage  and  affliction, 
Dent.  iv. ; grievous  afflictions  by  which  men  are 
tried,  Eze k.  xxii. ; a place  of  temporal  torment, 
Dan.  ill  ; hell,  the  place  of  endless  torment, 
Matt.  xiii. ;— v.  a.  to  throw  out  sparks  as  from  a 
furnace. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

He  fumatti 

The  thick  sight  from  him. — Skakt. 

Furnarits,  fur-na're-ns,  a.  (Latin,  a baker.)  A 
genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Ceratliiansr,  or 
True  Creepers:  Family,  Cerathiad®. 

FURNIMENT,  fur'ne-ment,  a.  ( foumimaU , Fr.) 
Furniture. — (Obsolete.) 

One  In  a chariot  of  straunge  fwrnamait 
Towards  them  driving. — Sjxnur. 

Furnish,  furinish,  ».  fl.  ( foumir , Fr.)  To  sup- 
ply with  anything  wanted  or  necessary ; to  store ; 
to  supply;  to  fit  up;  to  fit  with  the  requisite 
appendages ; to  decorate ; to  fit  out  for  any  un- 
dertaking;—a.  a specimen ; a sample. — Obsolete 
as  a substantive. 

To  lend  the  world  a /urnUh  of  wit,  she  lays  her  own 

to  pawn. — Greene. 

Furnished,  for'nisht,  a.  Supplied;  fitted  with 
the  necessary  appendages. 

Furnisher,  fur'nish-ur,  $.  One  who  supplies  or 
fits  out 

FURNISIIMENT,  for'nish-ment,  $.  A supply  of 
things  nrcessary. 

Furniture,  fur ’ne  -hire,  9.  ( fmtniturr,  Fr.) 


Movables ; goods,  vessels,  utensils,  and  other  ap- 
pendages necessary  or  convenient  for  housekeep- 
ing; that  which  is  added  for  use  or  ornament  j 
equipage ; decorations.  In  Architecture,  the  visi- 
ble brawwork  of  locks,  knobs  to  doors,  windows, 
shatters,  and  the  like.  In  letterpress  Printing, 
the  materials  used  to  extend  the  pages  of  type  to 
their  proper  length ; also  to  separate  them  when 
imposed  to  a proper  distance  from  each  other,  that 
when  the  sheet  is  printed  and  folded  the  margin 
may  be  uniform  and  regular. 

Furor,  fn'rawT,  s.  (Latin.)  Fury;  rage. 

Furrier,  fur7 re-ur,  ».  A dealer  in  fora. 

Furriery,  for're-ur-e,  9.  Furs  in  general. 

Furrino,  for'ring,  t.  (fottrrer,  to  thrust  in,  Fr.) 
In  Carpentry,  the  small  slips  nailed  on  joists  or 
rafters,  where  some  parts  are  lower  than  others, 
or  the  surface  irregular,  oaed  to  bring  the  board- 
ing into  the  same  plane  or  level. 

Furrow,  for'ro,  t.  {fur,  or  furh,  Sax.)  A trench 
m the  earth  made  by  a plough ; a long  narrow 
trench  or  channel  in  wood  or  metal ; a groove ; a 

hollow  made  by  wrinkles  in  the  face  ; 9.  a. 

(fyrian.  Sax.)  to  cut  a furrow ; to  make  furrows 
in ; to  plough  ; to  make  long  narrow  channels  or 
grooves  in  ; to  make  hollows  in  by  wrinkles. 

Furrow-paced,  foriro-faste,  a.  Having  a wrin- 
kled face ; an  epithet  for  the  sea. 

To  threat'nlngs  g<.a._ 

Ben  Jonum.  j 

Furry,  fur  re,  a.  Covered  with  for;  dressed  in 
for ; consisting  of  fore  or  skins. 

Further,  forithur,  a.  (Saxon,  comparative  of  forth,  ; 
from  ftor , far.)  More  or  most  distant ; addi- 
tional; 

Now  ris'n,  to  work  them  fur  tier  woe  or  shame.— 

MUUm.  | 


— arf.  to  » grratcr  dirtmw c.  a.  (fyrthrian, 
Sai.)  to  help  forward ; to  promote ; to  adranco 
onward  ; to  countenance ; to  assist. 

Furtherance,  forithur-ans,  t . Promotion;  ad- 
vancement; help, 

Furtiikrer,  fur'thur-nr,  t.  One  who  helps  to  ad* 
vance ; a promoter. 

Furthermore,  for'tbnr-more,  ad.  Moreover; 
besides ; in  addition  to  wbst  has  been  said. 

Furthest,  furthest,  a.  Most  distant  either  in 
time  or  place ; — ad.  at  the  greatest  distance. 

Furtive,  fur'tiv,  a.  (furticus,  Lat.  furtif.  Fr.) 
Stolen ; obtained  by  theft. 

Furuncle,  fo'rungk-kl,  a.  (fwrmcuhu,  Lat.)  An 
inflammatory  tumor,  acutely  tender  to  the  touch, 
suppurating  with  a central  core,  commonly  termed 
a boil 

Fur-wrought,  for'rawt,  a.  Made  of  for 

Fury,  fu re,  a.  ( furor , Lat.)  Madness;  rage; 
passion  of  anger;  tumult  of  mind;  enthusiasm; 
exaltation  of  fancy.  In  Mythology,  one  of  the 
deities  of  vengeance:  hence  a stormy,  turbulent, 
violent,  raging  woman. 

Furylike,  fu  re-like,  a.  Raging;  furious;  violent. 

Furze,  forz,  ».  (fyrg,  Sax.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Ulcx.— Which 
see. 

Flhzy,  for'ze,  a.  Overgrown  with  furze;  fall  of 
goree. 

Fus AN  US,  fo-sa'nns,  t.  (the  ancient  name  of  the 
plant  Euonymus,  which  it  resembles  in  foliage.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Santalace®. 
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FUSARIAM — FUSISPORIUM. 


FUSOME— FUTILOUS. 


Fusariam,  fu-sa're-am,  a.  (fusus,  a spindle,  from 
the  fusiform  shape  of  the  plants.)  A genus  of 
Fungi,  growiug  on  dead  nettle  stems  2 Tribe,  Hy- 
pbomycetea. 

FusaROLE,  fu'xa-role,  $.  (Italian.)  In  Arehit«±ire, 
a member  whose  section  is  that  of  a semicircle 
carved  into  beads.  It  is  generally  placed  under 
the  echinus,  or  quarter  round  of  columns,  in  the 
ttoric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders, 
j Fuse  ATI  on,  fua-ka'sbun,  s.  The  act  of  darkening 
or  obscuring. 

FUSCOUS,  fus'kos,  a.  (fuscus,  Lat.)  Blackish- 
brown. 

Fuse,  fuse,  v.  a.  (Jundo,  fuarum,  I pour  out,  Lat.) 
To  melt ; to  render  fluid ; to  dissolve ; to  liquefy 
by  heat r.  w.  to  be  melted ; to  be  reduced  from 
a solid  to  a liquid  state  by  heat. 

Fuses,  fu-*e',  a.  ( fusee,  fttseau,  Fr.)  A small  neat 
mnsket  or  firelock,  now  written  fusil  /wee  of 
a bomb  or  grenade  a small  pipe  filled  with  com- 
bustible matter,  by  which  fire  is  communicated  to 
the  powder  in  the  bomb;  the  matter  thus  ignited 
bums  slowly,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  bomb 
to  reach  its  destination  before  the  charge  takes 
fire the  track  of  a buck ; the  cone  or  conical 
part  of  a watch  or  clock,  round  which  is  wound 
the  chain  or  oord. 

Fusibility,  fu-se-bil'e-te,  $.  The  quality  of  being 
fusible,  or  of  being  convertible  from  a solid  to  a 
fluid  state  by  heat. 

Fusible,  fu'se-bl,  a.  (French.)  That  may  be  melted 
or  liquefied.  Fusible  metal  or  alloy , an  alloy  which 
melts  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts  (by  weight)  of  tin,  five  of 
I lead,  and  eight  of  bismuth. 

Fusidium,  fu-sid'e-um,  #.  (/wsi,  a spindle,  Lat.) 
from  the  fusiform  shape  of  the  plants  ) A genua 
of  Fungi,  found  on  dead  beech  leaves : Tribe,  Hy- 
pbomreetea. 

Fusiform,  ftt'xe-fawnn,  a.  (Jvsus,  a spindle,  and 
forma , shape,  Lat.)  Spindle-shaped,  like  the  root 
of  a carrot. 

i Fusil,  fu'xil,  a.  (/wife,  Fr./wifw,  Lat.)  Capable 
of  being  melted  or  rendered  fluid  by  heat ; run- 
ning, flowing,  as  a liquid ; — s.  a light  musket  or 
firelock.  In  Heraldry,  a bearing  of  a rhomboidal 
figure,  longer  than  the  losenge,  and  having  it* 
upper  and  lower  angles  more  acute  than  the  other 
two  in  the  middle;  so  named  from  its  shape,  which 
resembles  a spindle. 

Fusileer,  fu-zil-leer',  1.  Primarily,  a soldier  armed 
with  a fusil.  The  fusileera  are  now  armed  like 
other  infantry  soldiers. 

Fusing,  fu'se-ne,  s.  (/ww,  one  of  the  genera.) 
Spindle-shells,  a subfamily  of  Molluscs,  agreed  in 
most  particulars  with  the  genus  Fusus;  shell  gene- 
rally fueiform  and  slender ; the  base  elongated ; 
the  spire  lengthened  and  acute ; pillar  smooth ; 
outer  lip  thin : Family,  Turbinellid*. 

Fusion,  fu'xhun,  s.  ( fusio , I Jit. ) The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  melting  or  rendering  fluid  by  heat  with- 
out the  aid  of  a solvent;  the  state  of  being  melted 
or  dissolved  by  beat ; the  degree  of  beat  at  which 
a solid  substance  melts.  Of  tbe  common  metals 
are — tin,  442°;  bismuth,  497° ; lead,  612°;  xinc, 
773° ; silver,  1,173° ; copper,  1,996J ; gold, 
2,016* ; cast-iron,  2,786°. 

Fusisporicm,  fu-sis-po' re-urn,  1.  (fusus,  a spindle, 
Lat.  and  spore,  seed,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Fungi: 
Tribe,  Hyphomycctea. 
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Fusome,  fu'sum,  a.  Handsome ; neat ; notable ; 
tidy. — Local. 

Fuss,  fas,  s.  A tumult ; a bustle. — A vulgar  term. 

Fosse,  fus'se,  a.  Making  a bustle. 

Fust,  fust,  s.  (Jut,  Fr.)  In  Architecture,  the  shaft 
of  a column,  or  trunk  of  a pilaster ; a strong  musty 
smell ; — v.  n.  to  become  mouldy ; to  smell  ill. 
Sure  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  of  godlike  reason 
Tofu*  in  us  unua’d. — Shakt. 

Fl’STBD,  fust'ed,  a.  Mouldy ; ill-smelling. 

Fustian,  fust  yan,  1.  (futaine,  Fr.)  A kind  of  cot- 
ton stuff,  or  stuff  of  cotton  and  linen ; an  inflated 
style  of  writing,  abounding  in  bombast  and  ill- 
assorted  figures  of  speech ; — a.  made  of  fustian  ; 
unnaturally  pompous ; ridiculously  tumid ; swell- 
ing ; bombastic. 

Fcbtianist,  fust'yan-ist,  s.  One  who  indulges  in 
high-sounding,  bombastic  expressions. 

Fustic-wood,  fus'tik-wwd,  1.  Yellow-wood,  the 
wood  of  the  West  Indian  tree  Morua  tinctoria,  used 
in  dyeing  yellow ; for  which  purpose  large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  annually  imported.  There  is  an- 
other kind,  called  Zante,  or  young  fustic,  the  wood 
of  the  shrub  Rhus  cotinus,  which  imparts  a beau- 
tiful bright- yellow  dye  to  cottons,  &c.  When  pro- 
per mordants  are  used  it  is  very  permanent. 

Fustic  ate,  fus'te-gate,  v.  a.  (fustigo,  I Jit.)  To  beat 
with  a cudgel  or  stick. 

Fustioation,  fua-te-ga'shun,  a (fustigatio,  IaO.) 
Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a punishment  inflicted 
by  means  of  beating  with  a stick  or  cudgel. 

Fubtilarian,  fu*-t«-la're-an,  a A low  fellow;  a 
scoundrel. 

Away,  you  scullion,  you  rampallian,  you  /ustHarinn  ! 
Ill  tickle  your  catastrophe. — Shake, 


Fcstiluo,  fus'to-lug,  j 


A gross,  fat,  un- 
FUSTILUOS,  fWte-lugz,f  wieldy  person. 

You  may  dally  see  such  fmtHugt  walking  In  the  street* 
like  *0  many  tuns,  each  moving  upon  two  pottle  pots.— 
Amins. 

Fustinms,  fua'te-nes,  a A fusty  state  or  quality ; 

an  offensive  smell  from  mouldinesa. 

Fusty,  fus'tc,  a.  Mouldy;  musty;  Ul-smeUing; 
rancid;  rank. 

Fusube,  fu'shure,  a The  act  of  fusing  or  melting. 
Fusus,  fu'sua,  a.  (Latin,  a spindle.)  A genua  of 
Mollusca,  in  which  the  shell  is  univalve,  long,  and 
slender ; both  extremities  much  produced ; spire 
attenuated,  turreted,  and  of  nearly  equal  length 
with  the  aperture : Type  of  the  subfamily  Fusinre. 
FUTILE,  fu'til,  a.  (French,  futilus , Lat.)  Trifling; 
of  no  weight  or  importance ; answering  no  valu- 
able purpose  ; worthless  ; of  no  effect ; talkative ; 
loquacious ; tattling. — Seldom  used  in  the  last 
three  senses. 

One /wise  person  that  maketh  It  hi*  glory  to  tell,  will 
do  more  hurt  than  many  that  know  it  their  duty  to  con- 


Futilelt,  fu'tfl-le,  ad.  In  a futile  manner. 
Futility,  fu-til'e-te,  s.  Triflingness ; unimpor- 
tance ; want  of  weight  or  effect ; the  quality  of 
producing  no  valuable  effect,  or  of  coming  to  no- 
thing; talkativeness;  loquacity. — Seldom  used  in 
the  last  two  senses. 

Futilocs,  fu'te-lus,  a.  Worthless  ; trifling. — Ob- 
solete. 

Ood  Implants  no  instlm-ts  In  his  creatures  that  are 
fvtiLnu  and  vain.— OlanriCe. 
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FUTTOCKS— FUTURE. 

FUTURELT— FY. 

Futtocks,  fut'toka,  i.  pL  The  middle  division  of 
• ship’s  limbers,  or  those  parts  which  are  situated 
between  the  floor  and  the  top  timbers;  those 
next  the  keel  are  termed  ground  futtock* , and  the 
others  upper  futtock*.  Futtock  plates,  certain 
iron  plates,  the  upper  part  being  open  like  a ring, 
used  to  fix  the  dead  eyes  in  ; round  holes  are 
made  in  the  lower  end  for  the  futtock  shroud s to 
book  in,  or  for  bolts  to  be  driven  through,  when 
used  for  the  lower  shrouds.  Futtock  stoves, 
staves  seized  along  the  lower  shrouds  horizon- 
tally. 

Future,  fu'ture,  a.  (futurus,  Lat.  futur,  Fr.) 
That  ia  to  be  or  come  hereafter ; that  will  exist 
at  any  time  after  the  present.  Future  tense,  in 
Grammar,  the  modification  of  a verb  which  ex- 
| presses  a future  act  or  event ; — a.  time  to  come  ; 

j a time  subsequent  to  the  present. 

Futurelt,  fa'ture- le,  ad.  In  time  to  com®. — Ob- 
solete. 

It  more  import*  me 

Than  all  the  actions  that  I hare  foregone, 

Or /uturdj  can  hope. — Beau.  St  FleL 

Futuritiow,  fu-tu-riah'un,  *.  The  stat®  of  being 
to  come  or  exist  hereafter. 

Futurity,  fu-to're-te,  a.  Future  time ; time  to 
ootne ; event  to  come ; the  state  of  being  to  come.  ; 

Fuzz,  fux,  e.  a.  (derivation  doubtful.)  To  fly  off 
in  minute  particles  ; — r.  fine,  light  particles; 
loose,  volatile  matter. 

Fuzzball,  fuz'bawl,  a.  A kind  of  fungns  or 
mushroom,  which,  when  pressed,  bursts  and  scatters 
a fine  dust. 

Puzzle,  fuz'zl,  r.  a.  To  intoxicate. 

Fr,  fi,  interj.  A word  expressing  disapprobation, 
contempt,  abhorrence,  dislike,  and  blame. 

I 

G. 

G-GAB. 

GABALE — GABR1ELITES. 

" G,  the  seventh  letter,  and  the  fifth  articnlation  of 
the  English  alphabet,  is  derived  to  us,  through 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  from  the  Assyrian  languages. 
In  the  Greek,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  and  Sa- 
maritan, it  occupies  the  third  place,  the  fifth  iu 
the  Arabic,  and  the  twentieth  in  the  Ethiopic. 
It  is  a mate,  and  cannot  be  sounded  unless  with 
the  assistance  of  a vowel  It  haa  two  sounds — 
one  hard  or  close,  as  in  gate ; and  the  other  soft, 
like  j or  dzh,  as  in  genius.  It  retains  its  close  or 
hard  sound  in  most  cases  before  «,  o,  and  u ; but 
before  e,  i,  and  y,  its  sound  ia  hard  or  soft,  as 
custom  has  dictated,  its  different  sounds  not  being 
! reducible  to  rules.  Where  g is  doubled,  the  sound 

j before  « is  usually  hard,  as  dagger , ragged,  &c., 

but  has  the  sound  of  j in  suggest ; it  is  silent  in 
some  words  before  n,  as  in  benign,  malign,  &c., 
but  its  hard  sound  is  resnmed  in  benignity  and 
malignity  • it  ia  mute  before  n,  as  in  gnash,  and 
silent  in  many  words  when  united  with  A,  as  in 
Hght,  bright,  &c.  As  a numeral,  it  formerly 
stood  for  400,  and  with  a dash  over  it,  ?S,  40,000. 
As  an  abbreviation,  it  stands  for  Gains,  Gelliu* , 
6tc,  In  Music,  it  is  tbo  mark  of  the  treble  clef ; 
and  from  its  being  placed  at  the  head,  or  marking 
the  first  sound  in  Guido’s  scale,  the  entire  scale 
was  called  GammuL,  from  the  Greek  name  of  the 
1 letter. 

Ga,  in  the  Gothic,  is  a prefix  answering  to  ye  in 
Saxon  and  other  Teutonic  languages.  In  most 
words  it  appears  to  have  no  use,  and  in  English 
ia  entirely  obsolete. 

Gab,  gab,  v.  n.  (Scottish,  gab,  the  mouth,  Dan. 
i gober,  to  laugh  at,  old  Fr.)  To  talk  foolishly  or 

| idly ; to  prate. 

I am  no  labbe  (blal), 

Ne,  though  I say  it,  I n’am  not  left  to  pibbe.— 
Chaucer. 

— a.  cant;  loquacity. 

Note.— This  ia  s very  ancient  term  in  our  language,  and 
occur*  in  many  others  with  a similarity  or  meaning ; 
but  it  is  now  discarded  from  elegant  composition,  or, 
when  colloquially  used,  esteemed  vulgar. 

Gabale,  ga-bale,  s.  In  Mythology,  a deity  wor-  j 
shipped  at  Heliopolis,  under  the  figure  of  a lion 
with  a radiant  head. 

Cabara,  ga-ba'ra,  > a.  The  name  given  by  the  1 

Gabkara,  gab-ra’ra,)  ancient  Egyptians  to  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  their  deceased  relations  kept 
in  their  houses. 

Gabardine,  gabMr-deen,  a.  (gabardina,  Span.) 
A coarse  frock,  or  loose  upper  garment. 

You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 

And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gabardine.— Shots. 

Gabble,  gab'bl,  r.  a.  ( gabberen,  DuL)  To  prate;  \ 
to  talk  fast,  or  to  talk  without  meaning;  to  utter 
inarticulate  sounds  with  rapidity;  — a.  loud  or  j 
rapid  talk  without  meaning ; inarticulate  sounds  1 
rapidly  uttered,  as  of  fowls. 

Gabbler,  gab'bl-ur,  a.  A chattering,  noisy  talker; 
one  that  utters  unmeaning,  inarticulate  sounds. 

Gabel,)  ga'bl,  a.  ( gabelle , an  excise  or  duty  on 

Gable,)  salt,  Fr.)  A word  used  in  old  law 
books  for  a rent,  duty,  custom,  or  service,  paid  or 
performed  to  the  king  or  other  superior. 

G a seller,  ga'bel-ur,  «.  A collector  of  the  gabel 
or  of  taxe«. 

Gabion,  ga'be-on,  a.  (French.)  In  Fortificntion, 
a large  ba.-k.et  of  wicker-work,  of  a cylindrical 
form,  filled  with  earth,  and  serving  to  shelter 
men  from  an  enemy's  fire. 

Gabionade,  ga'be-un-ade,  i.  Obstruction  by  ga-  J 
hiona. 

Gable,  ga'bl,  a.  ( giebel , Germ.)  In  Architecture, 
the  vertical  triangular  piece  of  a wall  at  the  end  of 
a roof,  from  the  level  of  the  eaves  to  the  summit. 

Gablets,  gablets,  ».  In  Architecture,  small  orns-  i 
mental  gablea  or  canopies  formed  over  tabernacles,  . 
niches,  See. 

Gaslocks,  gab'loks,  s.  pL  Among  Sportsmen, 
false  spurs  placed  on  game  cocks. 

Garres.—  See  Guebrea. 

Gabrielites,  ga'bre-el-ites,  a.  In  Chnrch  His-  j 
tory,  a sect  of  Anabaptists  iu  Pomerania,  so  called 
from  one  Gabriel  Scberling. 
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GABRO— GAFF. 


GAFFER— GAIN. 


| Gabro.— See  Dialings. 

ji  GaiiiioMik,  gab'ro-nite,  a.  Compact  sen  polite,  a 
mineral  of  a bluish  or  greeni*b-grey  odour,  found 
in  Norway.  It  consist*  of  silica,  54.0 ; alumina, 
24.0;  magnesia,  1.5;  potash  and  soda,  17.25; 
protoxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  1.25;  water,  2 : 
sp.  gr.  3.0,  nearly. 

Gad,  gad,  a.  (Saxon.)  A wedge  or  ingot  of  steel ; 
a stile  or  graver.  In  Mining,  a small  punch  of 
iron  with  a long  wooden  handle,  used  to  break  np 
j the  ore; — e.  n.  (Irish)  to  walk  about;  to  rove  or 
! ramble  idly,  or  without  any  fixed  purpose. 

Give  Ihc  water  no  passage,  neither  a wicked  woman 

liberty  to  gad  abroad. — Lode*.  xxv.  25. 

Gads,  in  Heraldry,  are  plates  of  steel,  as  borne  in 
the  arms  of  the  Ironmongers'  Company. 

Gadder,  gad'dur,  *.  A rambler;  one  that  roves 
about  idly. 

1 Gadding,  gad'ding,  t.  A going  about;  a rambling. 
! Gaddingly,  gad'ding-le,  ad.  In  a rambling,  rov- 
ing  manner. 

j Gadfly. — See  (Estras. 

Gadi  !>.*:,  ga'de-de,  a.  (gadus,  one  of  the  genera.) 
The  Codfishes,  a family  of  Malacupterygious  fishes, 
in  which  the  body  is  slimy,  the  scales  small,  and 
all  the  rays  soft  and  covered  with  the  common 
skin;  head  Urge  and  depressed ; body  more  or  less 
lengthened  and  compressed;  ventral  fins  small, 
the  first  and  second  ray  often  lengthened  into 
filaments,  the  others  small,  obsolete,  or  entirely 
I awanting. 

! Gadites. — See  Gadidie. 

Gaoling,  gad'ling,  a.  Straggling. — Obsolete, 
i Gadoides. — See  Gadidss. 

Gadolinitk,  gad'o-le-uit«,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Ga- 
i dolin,  its  discoverer.)  A mineral  found  in  imper- 
fect oblique  rhombic  prisms,  and  of  an  iron-black 
colour.  It  is  composed,  according  to  Dr.  Thom- 
H son,  of  yttria,  45.00 ; glucina,  11.60;  protoxide 
of  cerium,  4.33;  protoxide  of  iron,  13.50;  silica, 
24.33;  other  analysis  differ  considerably  from  this 
and  from  each  other:  sp.  gr.  4.2.  H = 5.G — 7.0. 

Gadub,  ga'dus,  t.  (j/ados , a fish,  Lat.)  Codfish,  a 
genus  of  fishes,  type  of  the  family  Gadidie ; dorsal 
! fins  three,  the  first  triangular;  lower  jaw  with  a 
barbel  or  cirrus;  caudal  fin  either  truncate  or 
slightly  lunate;  ventral  fins  two;  gills  seven -rayed. 

Gadwell,  gnd  wel,  a.  The  common  name  of  the 
duck  Chauliudus  strepera,  or  Anas  strepera  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  rarely  visits  this  country,  but  is  com- 
mon in  the  northern  and  midland  countries  of 
Europe. 

GaU4C,1  galik,  a.  (from  Gael,  Gaul , Gallia.)  An 

Galic,  ) epithet  used  to  denote  the  characteristics 
and  peculiarities  of  the  Gaels,  tribes  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Scotland; — a.  the 
language  of  the  highlanders  of  Scotland. 

G^ktnera,  gert-nc'ra,  $.  (in  honour  of  the  cele- 
brated botanist  Joseph  Gsertner.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Loganisce®. 

Gasum,  ge'&um,  t.  ( gaieot , Gr.)  A javelin  used 
by  the  ancient  Gauls,  the  shaft  of  which  was 
thick,  and  the  head  barbed. 

Gafal-land,  ga'fdl  land,  ) s.  In  Law,  Und 
j G a fold-land,  ga 'fold-land,  j liable  to  tribute, 

tax,  or  rent. 

Gaff,  gaf,  s.  (gaf,  a book,  Irish.)  A harpoon.  In 
small  ships,  a sort  of  boom  used  to  extend  the 
j upper  edge  of  the  initeo,  and  of  those  sails  whose 
foremost  edge  is  joined  to  the  mast  by  hoops  or 


larings,  nnd  which  are  extended  by  a boom  below, 
as  I he  mainsail  of  a sloop. 

Gaffer,  gaffur,  r.  (probably  from  gefere. , a com- 
panion, Sax.)  An  appellation  of  respect,  but 
now,  by  . familiar  usage,  degenerated  into  a term 
of  familiarity  or  contempt. 

For  Qi'fer  Treadwell  told  us.  by  the  bye. 

Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  ary.— Gay. 

GaFFLK,  gsffl,  $.  ( geaftas,  Sax  ) An  artificial  spar 
put  on  cocks  when  they  are  set  to  fight;  a steel 
lever  to  bend  cross-bows. 

Gao,  gag,  r.  a.  (cegiair,  Welsh.)  To  stop  the  mouth 
by  thrusting  something  into  the  throat,  no  as  to 
hinder  speaking ; — 9.  something  thrust  into  the 
mouth  and  throat  to  hinder  speaking. 

Gauk,  gaje,  s.  (French.)  A pledge  or  pawn ; 
something  laid  down  or  given  os  a security;  a 
challenge  to  oombat ; a measure  or  rule  of  mea- 
suring ; a standard ; the  number  of  feet  which  a 
ship  sinks  in  the  water ; among  letter-founders,  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  variously  notched,  used  in  ad- 
justing the  slopes,  dimensions,  &c.,  of  the  different 
kinds  of  letters;  au  instrument  used  in  joinery 
for  striking  a line  parallel  to  the  straight  side  of  a 
board.  Sliding  gage,  a tool  used  by  mathematical 
instrument-makers  for  measuring  and  setting  off 
distances.  Sea  gage,  an  instrument  used  in  de- 
termining the  depth  of  the  sea.  Tide  gage , au 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  tides. 
Wind  gage , an  instrument  for  measuring  the  force 
of  the  wind  on  any  given  surface.  Weather  gage, 
the  windward  side  of  a ship.  In  law  books,  the 
same  with  surety  or  pledge ; — r.  a.  to  pledge ; to 
pawn ; to  give  or  deposit  as  a pledge  or  security 
for  some  other  act;  to  wage  or  wager; 

A moiety  compctcut 
Was  gaged  by  our  king. — Skats. 

to  bind  by  pledge,  caution,  or  security;  to  engage; 
to  measure ; to  take  or  ascertain  the  contents  of  a 
vessel,  cask,  or  ship : written  also  gauge, — which 
see. 

Gager,  g*3ar«  *-  One  who  gages  or  measures  the 
contents. — See  Gauger. 

Gagger,  gng'gur,  s.  One  who  gags. 

Gaggle,  gag'gl,  r.  n.  (i gaggelen , I)ut.)  To  make  a 
noise  like  a goose. 

Gaggling,  gag'gl-ing,  a.  A noise  made  by  geese. 

Cagia,  ga'je-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Sir  Thomas  Gage.) 

A genus  of  plants,  with  yellow  flowers : Order, 
IiiiaceaB. 

Gagnebina,  gag-ne-bi'na,  s.  (meaning  unknown.) 

A genus  of  elegant,  glabrous,  leguminous  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Mauritius  and  Madagascar:  Sub- 
order, or  Tribe,  Mimoseic. 

Gaiinite. — See  Automolitc. 

Gaia  den  dron,  gay-a-den'dron,  a.  ( gaia,  the  earth, 
and  dendron , a tree,  Gr.  from  the  trees  growing 
in  earth,  and  not  being  parasitical  like  other  genera 
broken  off  from  the  genus  Loranthus.)  A genus 
of  plants,  consisting  of  trees,  with  oborate  leaves, 
and  racemes  of  yellow  flowers. 

Gaiety,  ga'e-to,  a.  ( gaiete , Fr.)  Merriment;  airi- 
ness; act  of  juvenile  pleasure;  finery;  show:  also 
written  gayety. 

Gaillokia,  gayl-lo'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  some  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Gaillon?)  A genus  ol  hardy  i 
herbs,  natives  of  Persia  : Order,  CiuchonoceaL 

Gaily,  gjPle,  a<L  Splendidly;  with  fiuery  or  ehowi-  1 1 
ness ; joyfully ; merrily : also  written  gayly. 

Gain,  gone,  r.  a.  (jjagner,  Fr.)  To  obtain  by  In- 
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dostry  or  the  employment  of  capital ; to  pet,  as 
protit  or  advantage ; to  acquire ; to  win  ; to  ob- 
tain by  superiority  or  success  ; to  procure ; to  re- 
ceive ; to  obtain  or  receive  anything  good  or  bad ; 
Te  should  not  hAve  looked  from  Crete,  and  hare 
gained  tins  harm  and  lost. — Acts  xxvii.  21. 

to  draw  into  any  interest  or  party ; to  win  to  one’s 
side;  to  conciliate;  to  obtain  as  a suitor;  to 
reach;  to  attain  to;  to  arrive  at ; to  gain  into , to 
draw  or  persuade  to  join  in  ; 

He  pained  Lepidus  into  his  measures.— .VMleton. 
to  gain  orer , to  draw  to  another  party  or  interest ; 
to  win  over ; to  gain  ground,  to  advance  in  any 
undertaking ; to  prevail ; to  increase ; — v.  n.  to 
have  advantage  or  profit ; to  grow  rich ; to  ad- 
vance in  interest  or  happines* ; to  encroach ; to 
advance  on  ; to  come  forward  by  degrees ; to  gain 
ground  on ; to  get  ground ; to  prevail  against  or 
have  the  advantage ; to  obtain  influence  with ; to 
gain  the  irtnd,  in  Navigation,  to  arrive  at  the 
weather  Bide,  or  to  windward  of  some  other  ves- 
sel in  sight,  when  both  are  plying  to  windward,  or 
sailing  as  near  the  wind  as  possible ; — i.  (French,) 
profit ; interest ; something  obtained  as  an  ad- 
vantage; unlawful  advantage;  overplus  in  com- 
putation ; anything  opposed  to  loss (f jan,  a 
mortise,  Welsh,)  in  Architecture,  a bevelling 
shoulder ; a lapping  of  timbers,  or  the  cut  that  is 
made  for  receiving  a timber. 

Gainable,  ga'ua-bl,  a.  That  may  be  obtained  or 
reached. 

Gainage,  ga'nage,  ».  ( gaignag e,  old  Fr.)  A word 
used  by  ancient  writers  for  draught  oxen,  horses, 
wains,  ploughs,  and  furniture  used  in  tillage.  The 
word  was  used  also  for  the  land  itself,  or  the  profit 
arising  from  its  cultivation. 

Gain  Kit,  ga'nur,  t.  One  that  obtains  profit,  interest, 
or  advantage. 

Gainful,  ganc'fifl,  a.  Producing  profit  or  advan- 
tage ; profitable  ; advantageous ; advancing  in- 
terest or  happiness ; lucrative ; productive  of 
money. 

Gainfully,  gane'ful-le,  od.  With  increase  of 
wealth ; profitably  ; advantageously. 
Gainfulness,  gnne'ful-ne*, «.  Profit ; advantage. 
Gaingiving,  gane'giv-ing,  $.  A misgiving  ; a giv- 
ing against  or  away. — Not  nsed. 

It  is  but  foolery  ; but  it  1*  such  a kind  of  gaingtving 
ns  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a woman  — Shaks, 
Gainless,  gnne'les,  a.  Unprofitable;  producing 
no  advantage. 

Gaini.bshness.  ganeles-ncs, a.  Unprofitableness; 
want  of  advantage. 

Gainly,  gnne'le,  ad  Handily;  readily;  dexter- 
ously. — Obsolete. 

Bhe  laid  her  child  ns  painty  as  she  could  In  some  fresh 
leaves  anil  grass.—  More. 

Gainsaid.  Past  and  past  part  of  Gainsay. 
Gainsay,  ganc'say,  r.  a.  (against,  and  Bay.)  To 
contradict ; to  oppose  in  word* ; to  deny  or  de- 
clare not  to  be  true  what  another  says ; to  con- 
trovert ; to  dispute. 

Gainsaykr,  gane-say'nr,  t.  One  who  contradicts 
or  denies  what  is  alleged  ; an  opposer. 
Gainsayino,  gane'say-ing,  $.  Opposition ; rebel- 
liousness. 

Gainstand,  pane's  tan  <1,  r.  o.  To  withstand;  to 
oppose;  to  resist. — Obsolete. 

Love  proved  himself  valiant,  that  durst  with  the  sword 
; of  reverent  duty  gauatand  the  force  of  no  many  enraged 
, desire*.— Sidney. 

If 

Gainstrive,  gane'strive,  c.  n.  To  mnke  resistance; 

— v.  a . to  withstand  ; to  oppose. — Obsolete. 

The  fate*  gainttricc  us  not. — GrimoatdL 

Gairihii. — See  Garish. 

Gaikibiinbss. — See  Garishness. 

Gait,  gate,  s.  A going  ; a walk ; a march. 

Nought  regarding,  they  kept  on  their  gait. 

And  all  her  vain  allurement*  did  forsake. — 

Spenser. 

manner  of  walking  or  stepping. 

Gaited,  ga'ted,  a.  Having  a particular  gait  or 
manner  of  walking. 

Gaiter,  ga'tur.  *.  (guetre t,  Fr.)  A covering  of 
cloth  for  tho  leg; — c.  a.  to  dress  with  gaiters. 

Gala,  gala,#.  (Spanish.)  Show;  festivity;  gala 
day , a day  of  show  and  festivity,  in  which  persons 
appear  in  their  best  apparel. 

Galauink.e. — See  Francoaccrr. 

Gai.actia,  ga-lak’te-a,  s.  (gala,  milk,  Gr.  from  0. 
pendula , yielding  a milky  juice  when  cut  or 
broken.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  climbing  subshrulw  or  herb*,  with  im- 
pnri-pinnato,  or  p innately -trifoliate  leaves:  Sub- 
order, Papilionaccaj. 

Galactia,  ga-lak'»he-a,  ) *.  (gala,  galal- 

Galactiurikea,  ga-lak-tir-re'a,  1 tos,  milk,  Gr.) 

A superabundance  or  morbid  overflowing  of  milk. 

Galactin,  ga-lak'tin,  s.  A vegetable  substance, 
obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  Galactodendron 
utile,  or  Cow -tree  of  South  America,  aud  used  as 
a substitute  for  cream, 

Galactitk,  ga-lak'tito,  #.  (gala,  milk,  Gr  ) Milk- 
stone,  a mineral  which,  when  pounded  with  water, 
gives  a milklike  mixture. 

Galactiteb,  ga-lak'te-tis,  t.  ( gala,  milk,  from  the 
milky  veins  of  its  leaves.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants,  allied  to  and  formerly  included  in  Centau 
ria : Suborder,  Tubuliflor®. 

Galactodendron,  ga-lak-to-den'dron,  s.  (gala, 
milk,  and  detulron,  a tree,  Gr.  from  its  yielding 
large  quantities  of  highly  nutritive  vegetable 
milk.)  The  Cow-tree,  the  Brosimum  alicastruro 
of  Swnrtt  and  Lindlcy,  or  Palo  de  vaco  of  South 
America:  Order,  Artocapaccw. 

Ga lactometer,  ga-lak-tom'c-tur,  f.  (gala,  milk, 
and  matron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  milk. 

GalactofhogI8T,  ga-lak-tof'fo-jist,  ».  (galaktos, 
milk,  and  pago , 1 eat,  Gr.)  One  who  subsists  on 
milk. 

Galactophorous,  gsi-lak-tof ' fo  - rns,  a.  Pro- 
ducing milk. 

Galactopoiktic,  go-lak-to-poy'et-ik,  a.  ( gala, 
and  poieo , I make,  Gr.)  In  Mediciue,  calculated 
to  produce  milk. 

Galactoposia,  ga-lak-to-po'zhe-a,  i.  (gala,  and 
posts,  Gr.)  The  method  of  attempting  the  cure 
of  diseases  by  milk  diet. 

Galactopyra,  ga-lak-top'e-ra,  t.  (gala,  and  pyr, 
a fever,  Gr.)  Milk-fever. 

Galactosis,  ga-lak-to'sis,  a.  (galaliotis , Gr.) 
Secretion  of  milk. 

Galacturia,  ga-lak-tu're-a,  a.  (gala,  and  ovra, 
Gr.)  The  discharge  of  a milk  like  fluid  by  the 
urinary  passages. 

Galaoe. — See  Galoche. 

Galago,  ga-la'go,  s.  A subgmns  of  quadroma- 
nous  animals,  allied  to  the  lemur. 

(iALANOALE.— .^ee  Kirmpfrria. 

1 Galanthus,  gzi-lan'fAus,  s.  (g*>la,  milk,  and  anthot, 
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a flower,  Gr.  from  the  milky  whiteness  of  the 
flowers.)  A gcuus  ot  plants:  Order,  Amarylli- 
dacea*. 

Galat.ea,  ga-la-te'a,  ^ ^ Latin.)  In  fabulous 

Ualatii.ea,  g »-U-rAe'a,i  history,  a sea  nymph, 
daughter  of  Xereus  and  Doris. 

Galatklla,  ga-la-tel'la,  $.  (meaning  not  given.) 
A genus  of  Composite  plants : Suborder,  Tubuli- 
flonc. 

Galath.ea,  ga-la-/Ae'a,  t.  A genus  of  Molluscs, 
the  shell  of  which  is  a triangular  bivalve,  with 
three  teeth  on  the  summit  of  one  valve,  and  two 
on  the  other ; the  lateral  plates  approximated. 

Ga  lathe  a,  ga-la-Me'a,  t.  A genus  of  Dccapodous 
Crustaceans:  Family,  Mscroura. 

Galatians,  gn-la'shans,  t.  The  inhabitants  of 
Galatia  in  Greece,  so  called  from  their  progenitors 
having  migrated  from  Gaul ; the  epistle  written 
by  St.  Pan!  to  the  church  at  Galatia. 

Galax,  ga'laks,  s.  .(gala,  milk,  Gr.  in  allusion  to 
the  whiteness  of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  small 
American  herbaceous  plants : Order,  Pyrolacea?. 

Galaxaura,  gn-laks-nw'ra,  s.  (yalaxcei*,  milk- 
white,  and  oura,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  corals,  in 
which  the  stems  are  dichotomous,  but  having 
their  brandies  hollow : Family,  Cellularii. 

Galaxia,  ga-laks'e-a,  g.  (meaning  not  given.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope:  Order,  Iruhiceie. 

Galaxia*,  ga-laks'e-as,  s.  (galaxia*,  the  milky 
way,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the  scales 
arc  obsolete ; mouth  small ; tongue,  with  strong 
hooked  teeth  ; dorsal  and  anal  fin  opposite ; the 
Esox  truttaceus  of  Cuvier:  Family,  Salmonidaj. 

Galaxy,  gul'aks-e,  i.  (galarias,  Gr.)  In  Astro- 
nomy, the  milky  way ; the  long  white  luminous 
track  in  the  heavens,  forming  nearly  a great  circle 
of  the  celestial  sphere,  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at 
an  angle  of  GO0. 

A broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold. 

And  pavement  stars,  a*  stars  to  thee  appear, 

Seen  in  the  guiuj>—  Hilton. 

Galba,  gal'ba,  r.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Brachelytra. 

Galdamjm,  gal'ba- num,  t.  ( galb , fat  or  oily,  Celt.) 
A genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  from  the  juice  of 
which  is  produced  the  gum-gulbnnum  of  com- 
merce, imported  into  this  country  from  the  Levant 
and  Syria:  Suborder,  Orthosperme. 

Galich  la,  gal'ba- la,  ».  (Latin  name  of  a bird  in 
Martins.)  Jacaroars,  a genus  of  birds  allied  to 
the  Kingfishers:  Family,  Halcyonidae. 

GAl.uuLirg,  gal'bu-lus,  i.  (Latin,  the  nut  of  the 
cyprms  tree.)  In  Botany,  a word  used  by  Ga;rt- 
ner  to  denote  a form  of  fruit  resembling  a cone, 
excepting  that  it  is  round,  and  1ms  the  heads  of 
the  carpels  much  enlarged,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the 
juniper.  The  term  is  also  used  by  Vogel  for  the 
natural  yellowness  of  the  skin  observable  in  some 
persons. 

Gale,  gale,  s.  (gal,  Irish.)  A current  of  air  ; a 
strong  wind  ; a phrase  used  by  sailors,  to  signify 
a storm  or  tempest ; topgallant  gale,  that  sort  of 
wind  in  which  a ship  may  carry  her  topgallant 
sails.  Equinoctial  gale*,  the  storms  which  are 
observed  to  take  place  about  the  time  of  the  sun’s 
crossing  the  equator ; — r.  n.  among  seamen,  to 
sail  fast ; to  sing. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

In  Chaucer's  Court  of  Love,  the  nightingale  is  said  to 

rry  and  pile—  hence  its  name,  niglitcg&le  or  nightingale. 

— Tyrnchit  on  t'kavoer. 


GALEA— GALERITA. 


Galea,  gal’e-a,  t.  (Latin,  a helmet.)  A genus  of 
fossil  Echini,  with  an  oval  base,  from  which  the 
shell  rises  in  a vaulted  helmet -like  form.  In 
Botany,  the  upper  lip  of  a labiate  flower. 

GaleaS,  gal'e-us,  s.  A Venetian  large  ship,  low  1 
built,  in  which  oars  are  used. 

Gale  ate,  gal'e-ate,  a.  ( gaUutus , Lat.)  In  Botany, 
hclmeted ; resembling  a helmet. 

Galeated,  gal’e-ay-ted.  a.  ( galeutu »,  Lnt.)  Covered 
as  with  a helmet.  In  Botany,  having  a flower 
like  a helmet. 

Gale  atub,  ga-le-a'tus,  a.  A genus  of  Hemipterous 
insects : Family,  Tingi. 

G a leg  a,  ga-le'ga,  a.  (gala,  milk,  Gr.  from  being  [ 
supposed  to  increase  the  milk  of  the  nnimnls  which  i 
feed  on  it.)  Goat’s-rue,  a genus  of  Leguminous  . 
herbs,  with  blue,  red,  or  white  flowers:  Suborder, 
Papilionacem. 

Ga  LEM  ETA- WOOD,  ga-lc-met'a-wwd,  $.  Thenomo 
given  in  Jamaica  to  the  tree  Bumclia  salicifulia.  ; 
It  is  also  called  the  White-bully  tree. 

Galena,  ga-le'na,  *.  (golem,  to  shine,  Gr.)  A 
native  sulphuret  of  lead,  sometimes  called  lead-  • 
glance.  Its  colour  is  of  a bluish-grey ; it  occurs  • 
regularly  crystalized,  frequently  in  cubes  and  1 
cnbo-octaheiirons. 

Galena,  ga-le'na,  s.  (in  memory  of  C.  Galenas,  ! 
born  at  Pergamus,  133  years  More  the  Christian  1 
era.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Cupc  of 
Good  Hope : Order,  Clienopodncea?. 

Galenic,  ga-len'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to  Galen, 

Galenical,  ga-len'e-ka],)  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian. 

Galf.nism,  gal'en-izm,  s.  The  doctrines  of  Galen,  i 

Galenists,  gal'en-lste,  *.  In  Church  History,  a 
subdivision  of  the  sect  called  Watcrlandi ms,  in 
the  17th  century.  In  Medical  History,  the  fol-  - 
lowers  of  Galen  are  so  called  in  contradistinction 
to  the  practitioners  of  the  chemical  school. 

Galeoddolon,  ga-le-ob'do-lon,  t.  (gale,  a weasel, 
and  obde,  resemblance,  Gr.)  Dead-nettle,  a genua 
of  plants,  with  labiate  yellow  flowers : Order,  La- 
miacece. 

Galeodeb,  ga-le*o'dis,  8.  A genus  of  Araclmidcs: 
Family,  Pseudo-scorpones. 

Galeola,  ga-le-ola,  s.  A genns  of  Echini  tea, 
possessing  the  same  characters  as  the  Galea,  but 
differing  in  size. 

Galeolaiu.e.— See  Serpnlse. 

GaleofitHECUB,  ga-le-o-pilA'e-kns,  i.  (gale,  a 
weasel,  and  pithUcot,  a monkey,  Gr.)  The  flying 
Lemur,  a genus  of  carnivorous  Mammalia,  differ- 
ing from  the  bats  by  the  fingers  of  the  bands 
being  furnished  with  trenchant  nails,  which  are 
longer  than  those  of  the  feet,  so  that  the  mem- 
brane which  occupies  the  space  between  them, 
and  which  is  continued  as  far  as  the  tail,  cannot 
perform  any  other  functions  than  that  of  a para- 
chute: Family,  Cheiroptera. 

Galeopsis,  ga-le-op'sis,  a.  (gale,  a weasel,  and 
optis,  resemblance,  Gr.  the  mouth  of  the  corolla 
gaping  like  that  of  an  animal.)  Hemp-nettle,  a ; 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  annual  herbs,  with  | 
red  or  cream-coloured  flowers,  or  variegated  with  | 
both  colours : Order,  Lamiaceie. 

Galeuicolatk,  ga-lo-rik'u-bto,  a.  Covered  as 
with  a cap  or  bat. 

Galerita,  ga-lo-rit'a,  s.  (galeriUu,  wearing  a cap, 

I jit. ) A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family, 
Carabkto. 
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Galeritb,  gal'e-rite,  s.  A fossil  shell  of  the  gcnns 
Galerites. 

Galekites,  ga-le-rfte*,  s.  (golems,  a cap,  Lat) 
A germs  of  fossil  Echini,  of  a conoidal  or  sub- 
pyroinidal  form ; base  nearly  circular  ; mouth 
beneath,  and  central ; vent  near  the  margin 
beneath ; ten  pair  of  ainlulacral  lines. 

Galkrica,  ga-lur-u'ka,  s.  (golems,  a cap  or  tuft, 
Lat.)  A gen  os  of  Coleopterous  insects,  type  of 
the  family  Gnlerudda?. 

GalebccidjE,  gal-ur-u'se-de,  $.  (galemca , one  of 
the  genera.)  A family  of  Coleopterous  insects. 

Galeua,  gal'e-us,  a.  A genua  of  fishes,  belonging 
to  the  subfamily  Centrininrc,  having  two  dorsal 
fins;  destitute  of  spines;  anal  fio  present;  five 
apertures  in  the  branchial ; caudal  fin  oblique ; 
teeth  serrated  on  one  side ; Family,  Squalid.?. 

Galilean,  ga-lc-le'an,  s.  A native  or  inhabitant 
of  Galilee  ; also,  one  of  a sect  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  who  opposed  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the 
Romans. 

Galilee,  gal'#-le,  s.  In  Architecture,  a porch, 
usually  built  near  the  west  end  of  abbey  churches, 
where  the  monks  met  when  returning  from  pro- 
cessions, and  where  bodies  were  laid  previous  to 
interment,  and  females  were  allowed  to  see  the 
monks  to  whom  they  were  related,  or  to  hear 
divine  service. 

Gaum  ATI  A,  ga-le-ma'she-a,  I.  (galimatias,  Fr.) 
Nonsense;  bombast. 

Galinsogea,  gs-lin-so'je-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  M.  M. 
Galinsoga,  physician  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
iutendant  of  the  garden  of  Madrid.)  A genus  of 
annual  Composite  plants,  natires  of  South  Ame- 
rica : Suborder,  Tubuliflonc. 

Galiot,  gal'yut,  a.  ( galiote , Fr.)  A small  galley, 
or  sort  of  brigantine,  built  for  chase.  In  addition 
to  sails,  galiots  are  propelled  by  oars,  having  one 
mast  and  sixteen  or  twenty  seats  for  rowers ; i 
anciently,  they  were  much  uwd,  but  modem  im- 
provements in  everything  connected  with  marine  [ 
architecture  has  entirely  superseded  their  use.  I 
Ga/int,  or  galliot , a Dutch  vessel,  carrying  a main 
and  a mi  sen  mast. 

Galipra,  gu-le-pe'a,  a.  (the  name  given  in  Gniana 
to  the  species  G.  trifoliata.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves, 
full  of  pellucid  dots,  and  greenish-white  or  fleah- 
coloured  flowers:  Order,  Ruts  era*. 

Galipot,  gnl'e-pot,  *.  (French.)  The  name  of  a 
white  semi-solid  viscid  resin,  found  on  fir-trees. 
Galipot  varnish,  a varnish  made  by  mixing  twelve 
ounces  of  pounded  galipot,  five  ounces  of  white  i 
glass  ] winded,  and  thirty-two  ounces  of  Venice 
turpentine. 

Galium,  g.Vle-um,  *.  (gala,  milk,  Gr.  some  species  | 
being  used  in  curdling  milk.)  Bed-straw,  a genus 
of  plants,  consisting  of  branched  herbs,  the  leaves  j 
of  which  form  whorls  along  with  the  stipules.  ' 
Inflorescence  variable : Order,  CinchonaoetB. 

Gall,  gawl,  s.  (gcalla , Sax.  galle,  Germ.)  In  the 
animal  economy,  the  bile,  a bitter,  yellowish -green  j 
fluid,  secreted  in  the  glandular  substance  of  the  ! 
liver ; anything  extremely  bitter ; rancour ; ma- 
lignity ; anger ; bitterness  of  mind  ; a wound  in 
the  skin  by  nibbing.  Gall  of  the  earth , a name 

given  in  North  America  to  the  plant  Sonchus 
fioridanns,  a species  of  the  Sow-thistle.  Gall- 
nut,  a round  nut- shaped  excrescence  common  to 
the  oak  and  other  plants,  occasioned  by  the  punc- 


ture of  the  insect  Cvnips  when  depositing  its  eggs. 
Gall-nuts  are  powerfully  astringent,  and  are  used 
in  dyeing  and  ink-making.  Gall  qf  animals, — ace  j 
Bile.  Gall  qf  glass,  sometimes  called  sanditer , 
is  the  neutral  salt  which  is  collected  off  the  sur-  | 
face  of  melted  crown  glass.  Gallstone,  a calca-  ] 
reons  concretion,  or  calculus,  formed  in  the  gall-  | 
bladder.  Gall- sickness,  a popular  narao  for  the  * 
remitting  fever,  occasioned  by  marsh  miasmata.  1 
Gall  of  rent,  in  Law,  a periodical  payment  or  j 
reservation  of  rent; — p.  a.  (galer,  Fr.)  to  fret  ' 
and  wear  away  by  friction  ; to  excoriate ; to  hurt  J 
or  break  the  skin  by  rubbing ; to  impair;  to  wear 
away; 

lie  doth  object,  I am  too  great  of  birth  ; 

And  that  my  state  being  galTd  with  my  expense,  , 

I seek  to  heal  it  only  by  hia  wealth.— shots. 
to  team;  to  fret;  to  vex ; to  chagrin ; to  wound ; 
to  injure ; to  harass ; to  annoy ; — p.  n.  to  fret. 

Gallant,  galMant,  a.  (galant,  Fr.)  Gay;  well- 
dressed;  showy;  splendid;  magnificent; — {obso- 
lete in  the  foregoing  significations;) 

The  gay,  the  wi*e,  the  gallant,  and  the  grave, 

Subdu'd  alike,  all  but  one  uassiou  hare. — 

Waller. 

— brave;  high-spirited;  daring;  magnanimous; 
heroic ; fine  ; noble ; courtly ; civil ; polite  and 
attentive  to  ladies. 

Gallant,  gal-lant',  s.  A gay,  sprightly,  courtly, 
or  fashionable  inan  ; a man  who  is  polite  and  at- 
tentive to  ladies;  a wooer  ; a lover;  a suitor;  in 
an  ill  sense,  one  who  caresses  a woman  for  lewd 
purposes;  a brave,  high-spirited,  magnanimous 
person ; 

Those  that  entered  Franco  were  resisted  by  Martel 

and  thirty  thousand  French  gallants.—  sir  T.  Herbert. 

— p.  a.  to  attend  or  wait  on,  as  on  a lady ; to 
handle  with  grace,  or  in  a modish  manner. 

Gallantly,  gal'lant-le,  ad.  Gaily;  splendidly; 
bravely;  heroically;  generously. 

Gallantness,  gal'lant-ne*,  s.  Elegance  or  com- 
pleteness of  an  acquired  qualification. 

Gallantry,  garian-trc,  s.  (galantvrie,  Fr.)  Splen- 
dour of  appearance ; show ; magnificence ; osten- 
tatious finery; — (obsolete  in  the  foregoing  senses;) 
Make  tho  sea  shine  with  gallantry,  and  all 
The  English  youth  tlock  to  their  admiral.— 

Walter. 

— bravery ; heroism  ; intrepidity ; nobleness  ; 
generosity ; civility  or  polite  attention  to  Indies  ; 
vicious  love,  or  pretensions  to  love ; lewdness ; 
debauchery. 

Gallate,  gal' late,  a.  A salt  formed  from  the 
union  of  gallic  add  with  a base. 

Gall-bladder,  gawl'blad-dur,  s.  A small  mem- 
branous sac,  shaped  like  a pear,  which  receive* 
the  bile  from  the  lirer  by  tbc  cystic  duct. 

Galleon,  gaHlc-un,  s.  ( galeon,  Span.)  A large 
ship,  formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards  in  their 
commerce  with  South  America,  usually  furnished 
with  four  decks. 

Galleria,  gal-le're-a,  s.  (gallus,  a cock,  Lat)  A 
genus  of  I^pidopterous  insects:  Family,  Noctuma, 
or  Noctuidea. 

Gallery,  galler-e,  s.  (galerie,  Fr.)  A passage 
along  the  floor  of  a house,  into  which  the  doors  of 
tbe  apartments  open;  the  upper  seats  in  a church  ; 
the  seats  in  a theatre  above  the  pit,  in  which 
the  poorer  classes  sit  Galleries  arc  generally 
decorated  with  pictures  m oil  or  fresco — hence  a 
a large  collection  of  pictures,  even  if  contained  in 
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several  adjoining  rooms,  is  called  a gallery.  In 
Architecture,  a long,  narrow  room,  the  width  of 
which  is  at  least  three  times  I0-6  than  its  length, 
by  which  profiortion  it  is  distinguished  from  a 
Mtlnotu  Corridors  are  sometimes  also  called  g al- 
ienee. In  Fortification,  a covered  walk  across  a 
ditch  in  a besieged  town,  made  of  strong  planks 
and  covered  with  earth.  It  was  formerly  used  for 
carrying  a mine  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts.  In 
Mining,  a narrow  passage,  or  branch  of  a mine, 
carried  on  underground  to  a work  designed  to  be 
blown  op.  In  a ship,  a balcony  projecting  from 
the  stem  of  a skip  of  war,  or  of  a large  merchant- 
man. 

Gallksb,  gawl'lca,  a.  Free  from  gall  or  bitter- 
ness. 

Gallkttle. — See  Gallipot. 

Galley,  gal'le,  t.  Galleys,  pL  (golem,  Span.) 
A low  fiat-built  vessel  with  one  deck,  and  navi- 
gated with  sails  and  oars ; a place  of  toil  and 
misery;  an  open  boat  used  on  the  Thames  by 
custom- boose  officers,  and  for  pleasure;  the  cook- 
room  or  kitchen  of  a ship  of  war ; an  oblong  re- 
verberatory furnace,  with  a row  of  retorts ; (gale. 
Fort.)  an  oblong  frame  used  by  Letterpress  Printers 
for  receiving  the  matter  as  it  is  composed,  and  giv- 
ing a level  on  which  to  make  up  the  pages.  Galley 
proof,  an  impression  taken  from  the  matter  in  a 
galley.  Galley  slave,  a person  condemned  to  work 
at  the  oar  on  board  a galley,  as  a punishment  for 
crime. 

Galletfoist,  gal'le-foyst,  a.  A barge  of  state. 
Applied  by  old  authors  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don’s barge. 

No  plays,  no  gnUeyfoUt,  no  strange,  ambassadors  to 
run  and  wonder  at. — Hen*.  A-  tXct. 

Gallkt-wabfs. — See  Scindus. 

Gallet-worm,  gal'le- wurm,  a.  A well-known 
Myriopodous  insect,  with  a long  cylindrical  body, 
capable  of  being  contracted  into  a discoidal  sphere. 
GaLLiARD,  gal'ydrd,  a.  (gaillard,  Fr.)  Gay;  brisk; 
active ; — a.  a brisk,  gay  man  ; also,  a lively  dance. 
— Obsolete.  I 

1 <Uil  think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg,  it 
was  formed  unefer  the  star  of  a gatliard.— Shake. 
Galliardise,  gal'ydrd-is,  9.  Merriment ; exces- 
sive gaiety. — Obsolete. 

Galliarunkss,  gal'y drd-ncs,  s.  Cheerfulness ; 
gaiety. — Obsolete. 

Ills  rest  tailed  him,  his  countenance  changed,  his  i 
•prigbtful  pica  same  and  ffaUiordnees  abated.  —O  oyton. 

Gallic,  gal'lik,  ) a.  (gallicus , Lat.)  Per- 
Galmcan,  gnl'le-kan,)  taining  to  Gaul  or  France. 
Gallic,  gawl'lik,  a.  (from  gall.)  Belonging  to 
galls  or  oak  apples ; derived  from  galls.  Gallic 
acid,  an  acid  obtained  in  fine  white  needles  from 
gall-nuts  moistened,  bruised,  and  exposed  for  four 
or  five  weeks  to  a temperature  of  about  80°. 
Gallicism,  gal'le-sizm,  s.  (galliciemt,  Fr.)  A 
mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  French  nation. 
Gallicolas,  gal-iik'o-le,  t.  (galla,  a gall-nut,  and 
cola,  I inhabit,  Lat.)  A family  of  Hyroenopte- 
rous  insects.  It  consists  of  those  insects  whose 
larva;  inhabit  gall-nuts  and  similar  vegetable 
excrescence*. 

Galligaskins,  gal-le-gas'kins,  9.  (caligte  vasco- 
n ton.  Lot.)  Large  oj**n  hose. 

Mt  patHgask-ins.  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter**  ftiry  and  encroaching  frost*. — 
rhibp*. 


Gallimaufry,  gal-le-maw'fre,  9.  (galimafree,  Fr.) 
A hodge-podge;  abash;  a medley;  any  incon- 
sistent or  ridiculous  medley. 

They  have  made  our  English  tongue  a ga0.ima*fry, 
or  hud-e-podge  of  all  other  speeches. — Prtf.  to  Spenser's 
Shep.  CaL 

GallxnacEuE,  gnl-Hn-a'se-e,  9.  (gallus,  a cock, 
Lat.)  An  order  of  birds,  of  which  the  domestic 
cock  (gnllus)  is  the  type.  It  includes  the  domestio 
fowls,  pheasants,  grouse,  &c. 

Gallinaceous,  gal-le-na'abus,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Gallinacev. 

Galling,  gawl'ling,  a.  Adapted  to  vex  or  chagrin. 
Gallinskcta,  gawl-Iin-aek'ta,  9.  Gall-insects,  a 
family  of  Hetnipterons  insects. 

Gall- insects. — Sec  Gallinsecta. 

Gallinula,  gal-lin'u-la,  t.  The  Gaffinnle,  or 
Water-hen,  a genus  of  bird* : Family,  Rallida.'. 
Gallinule. — See  Gallinula. 

Gallipot,  gal'le- pot,  9.  (gleye,  potter’s  clay,  Dut. 
and  pot.)  A small  pot  or  vessel  painted  and 
glazed,  used  for  containing  medicine. 
Gallitzinitb. — See  Rutile. 

Gallivat,  gal'le  vat,  a.  A small  vessel  used  on 
the  Malabar  coast. 

Gallon,  gnl'lun,  a.  ( golon.  Span.)  A measure 
of  capacity,  usually  for  liquids,  containing  four 
quarts. 

Galloon,  gal-loon',  *.  (golon,  Fr.)  A kind  of 
clow  lace,  made  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  silk 
only. 

For  some  years  past  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  gaUtxm 
upon  hat*  hits  been  almost  universal. — Taller. 

Gallop,  gal'lup,  V.  n.  (gahper,  Fr.)  To  move  or 
run  with  leaps,  as  a horse;  to  run  or  move  with 
speed ; to  ride  with  a galloping  pace ; to  move 
very  fast;  to  run  over; — s.  the  movement  or 
pace  of  a quadruped,  particularly  of  a horse,  by 
springs,  reaches,  or  leaps.  Gallop  or  Canterbury 
rate,  a pace  intermediate  between  full  speed  and 
swift  running. 

Gallopade,  gallo-pade,  $.  (galopade,  Fr.)  A 
sprightly  dance;  a curveting  gallop. 

Galloper,  gal'lup-ur,  9.  A horse  that  gallops; 
one  that  gallops  or  makes  great  speed.  In  Ar- 
tillery, a carriage  which  bears  a gun  of  a pound 
and  a half  bill. 

GALLons,  gnl'ln-pin,  9.  (French.)  A servant  for 
the  kitchen. — Obsolete. 

Dyet  for  the  kytcheo  and  pillopins.  —Arektvotogy. 
Gallopika,  gol-lo-pi'ua,  s.  (meaning  not  given  by 
the  author.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  a 
small  herb,  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : 
Order,  Cinchonaeaie. 

Callow,  gal'lo,  v.  a.  (agalwan,  Sax.)  To  fright 
or  terrify. — Obsolete. 

The  wrathful  skie* 

Gallo « the  very  wand’mi  of  the  dark. 

And  make  them  keep  their  cu\e*.—Shak$. 

Galloway,  gal'lo-way,  9.  A hardy  specie*  of 
horse,  not  exceeding  fourteen  hands  high : so  culled 
as  coming  originally  from  Galloway  in  Scotland. 
Gallowglabs,  g&rio-gloa,  t.  An  ancient  Irish 
foot  soldier. 

The  gaWneaUtss  useth  a kind  of  poleax  for  hi*  weapon. 
These  men  arc  grim  of  countenance,  tall  of  mature, 
big  of  limine,  lusty  of  body,  well  and  sirotigly  timbered. 
— £toniA«r«t'j  Deserip  of  Ireland. 

Gallows,  gal’lus,  a.  (gal 7,  gealga,  Sax.)  An 
instrument  of  punishment,  on  which  criminals 
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are  executed  by  banging ; a wretch  that  deserves 
the  gallows. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Cupid  hath  been  five  thousand  yen™  a boy. 

— Ay,  and  a shrewd,  unhappy  galknot  too. — 

Abate 

GaUotca-bita,  a frame  of  timber  which  supports 
the  square  topmasts,  yards,  and  booms  of  a ship. 

Gallows-free,  gal'lus-fre,  a.  Exempt  from  be- 
ing hanged. 

Gallows-tree,  gal'lus-tre,  s.  The  tree  of  exe- 
cution. 

Gallsoms,  gawl'sum,  a.  Angry ; malignant — 
Not  used. 

Callus,  galTus,  t.  A genus  of  birds,  of  which  the 
common  cock  and  ben  are  the  type;  the  Phasianus 
gallus  of  Linnaeus. 

Gallt,  gawl'e,  a.  Like  gall ; bitter  as  galL 

Galmes,  gawl'nes,  «.  In  Scotch  Law,  satisfaction 
for  murder  or  manslaughter. — Crabb. 

Galochb,  gal-loshe',  s.  (French,  from  galocha,  a 
wooden  shoe,  Span.)  A patten,  clog,  or  wooden 
shoe,  or  a shoe  to  be  worn  over  another  shoe  to 
keep  the  foot  dry : also  written  galothe, 

Gali’iiimia,  gal-fim'e-a,  $.  (an  anagram  of  Mal- 
pighia.)  A genus  of  plants,  with  yellow  flowers; 
natives  of  Mexico : Order,  Malpighiaoem. 

Galvanic,  gal-van'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  galvanism ; 
containing  or  exhibiting  it.  Galvanic  battery , 
any  arrangement  of  galvanic  circles,  made  so  as 
to  produce  an  effect  greater  than  a simple  circle 
could  occasion.  Crvickthank's  galvanic  battery , 
or  trough,  is  formed  of  a scries  of  double  metallic 
plates,  formed  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  os  copper 
and  zinc,  soldered  together  at  top,  and  cemented 
into  a trough  or  long  box  with  any  resinous 
cement ; each  pair  of  plates  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  space  from  the  rest.  When  a trough  of 
this  description  is  filled  with  a mixture  of  acid 
and  water,  a galvanic  action  ensues;  and  if  a 
wire  be  connected  with  the  plates  at  each  end,  and 
the  wires  made  to  touch  each  other,  the  circuit 
will  be  complete,  and  the  effects  become  apparent. 
Galvanic  circle, — see  Circle. 

Galvaniscope. — See  Galvanometer. 

Galvanism,  gal'van-izm,  *.  (from  Galvani,  tbe 
discoverer.)  That  branch  of  physical  science,  by 
which  electricity  is  produced  by  connecting  dis- 
similar metals,  and  an  intervening  arid  oxidating 
fluid.  Galvani  made  the  discovery  from  the  con- 
tractions which  take  place  in  tbe  muscles  of  dead 
frogs  by  the  contact  of  metals.  The  progress  of 
the  science  was  due,  in  a much  greater  degree,  to 
his  contemporary  Volta,  by  whom  piles  were  first 
constructed  for  incrcaang  the  intensity  of  the 
electricity  produced  by  one  pair  of  plates.  In  its 
action  on  the  human  body  it  resembles  electricity. 

Galvamibt,  gal'van-ist,  a.  One  who  believes  in 
galvanism ; one  versed  in  galvanism. 

Galvanized,  gal'van-izde,  a.  Affected  by  gal- 
vanism. Gulvanised  iron,  iron  tinned  by  a pecu- 
liar patent  process,  by  which  it  is  rendered  less 
liable  to  oxidation  from  moisture. 

Galvanize,  gal'va-nue,  r.  a.  To  affect  with  gal- 
vanism. 

Galvanologist,  gal-va-nol'o-jist,  a.  One  who 
describes  the  phenomena  of  galvanism. 

Galvakology,  gal-va-nol'o-je,  a A treatise  on 
galvanism,  or  a description  of  its  phenomena. 

Galvanometer,  gal-va-nom 'e-tor,  #.  (galvanism, 
and  metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument 


which  indicates  the  passage  of  a small  quantity  of  ; 
the  galvanic  fluid  through  or  around  different  cir- 
cuits, by  showing  its  effects  upon  a finely* suspended 
magnet 

Galvano-PLACTIC,  gal-va'no-plas'tic,  a.  Electro- 
metallurgy c. 

Galvbzia,  gal-ve'zhe-a,  a (in  honour  of  D.  Galvez 
of  Lima.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Pern : 
Order,  Scrophulariaceae. 

Galvbzia,  gsl-ve'zhe-a,  a (in  honour  of  John  Gal- 
vez, a minister  of  state  under  Charles  111.  of 
Spain.)  A genus  of  plants,  with  dotted  leaves, 
consisting  of  a tree,  the  Dotted  Galvezia,  a native 
of  Chili,  where  it  is  called  the  Pitoa : Order,  Ro- 
tacea*. 

Gamasues,  ga-mash'iz,  ».  Short  spatterdashes 
worn  by  ploughmen. 

Gamabus,  gam'a-strs,  t.  A genus  of  Arachnides: 
Family,  Holetra. 

Gamba,  garaTia,  a A term  applied  by  Illiger  to 
the  elongated  metacarpus  or  metatarsus  of  the 
Ruminants  and  Solipeda 

Gambadoes,  gam-ba'dose,  a Spatterdashes. 

Gam  bier,  gam 'beer,  a Tbe  Malay  name  of  an 
extract  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
Uncaria  gambir.  It  is  chewed  by  the  natives, 
mingled  with  betel-leaf  and  areca. 

Gamble,  gam'bl,  r.  n.  To  play  or  game  for  money 
or  other  stake ; — v.  a.  to  gamble  atcoy  is  to  squan- 
der by  gaming. 

Gambles,  gam'bl-ur,  a One  who  games  or  plays 
for  money  or  other  stake. 

Gamboge,  gam'boozh,  s.  A vegetable  gum  resin 
of  a bright-yellow  or  orange  colour,  obtained  from 
the  tall  East  Indian  tree  Garcinia  cambogia.  It 
is  used  as  a paint  in  miniature  and  water- colour*, 
and,  medicinally,  in  tbe  east,  as  a purgative  hy- 
drogoguo  and  emetic. 

Gambogic,  gam-boo'jik,  a.  Pertaining  to  gamboge. 

Gambol,  g&m'bul,  p.  ».  ( gambiller , Fr.)  To  dance 
and  skip  about  in  sport ; to  frisk ; to  leap ; to 
play  in  frolic;  to  start ; — s.  a skipping  or  leaping 
about  in  frolic;  a skip;  a hop;  a leap;  a sportive 
prank. 

Gambhel,  gan/bril,  a.  (gamba,  Ital.)  The  hind 
leg  of  a horse ; — r.  a.  to  tie  by  the  leg. 

I'll  box  you  while  I have  you. 

And  carry  you  gambn U’d  thither  like  a mutton.— 
Beau.  &■  hlcL 

Game,  game,  a.  ( gamm,  Sax.)  Sport  of  any  kind;  I 
jest,  opposed  to  earnest ; — (obsolete  in  tbe  last 
signification ;) 

Then  on  her  head  they  set  a garland  green. 

And  crowned  her  *twut  earnest  and  ’twixt  game.— 

Sperm r. 

an  exercise  or  play  for  amusement  or  winning  a 
stake;  a single  match  at  play;  advantage  in 
plnji 

Mutual  voucher*  for  our  fame  we  stand. 

And  play  the  game  into  each  other's  hand. — Dryden. 

scheme  pursued ; measures  planned ; field  sports; 
tbe  chase;  falconry;  animals  pursued  or  taken  in 
the  chase,  or  in  the  sports  of  the  field  ; mockery ; 
sport;  derision.  In  Antiquity,  games  were  public 
diversions  or  contests  exhibited  as  spectacles  for 
the  gratification  of  the  people.  These  games  con- 
sisted of  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  riding,  &c. 
Such  were  the  Olympic  games,  the  Pythian,  the 
Isthmian,  the  Nemean,  &c.  among  the  Greeks; 
and  among  the  Romans,  the  ApoUinarinn,  the  Gr-  I 
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cenaian,  the  Capitolina,  &c.  Game  lavs,  laws  by 
which  persona  without  a license  are  prohibited  to 
kill  game,  namely,  ‘ harm,  pheasants,  partridges, 
grouse,  heath  or  moor  game,  black  game,  and 
bustards.'  Game  egg,  an  egg  from  which  a game 
or  fighting  cock  may  be  bred ; — e.  ft.  ( gamian. 
Sax.)  to  play  at  any  sport  or  diversion;  to  play 
for  a stake  or  prize ; to  practise  gaming. 

Gamecock,  gameTcok,  t.  A cock  bred  or  used  to 
fight ; a cock  kept  for  disgusting  and  barbarous 
sport. 

Gameful,  game'fifl,  a.  Well  supplied  with  game. 

Gamekeeper,  game'keep-ur,  s.  One  who  has  the 
care  of  game ; one  who  is  authorized  to  preserve 
beasts  of  the  chase,  or  animals  kept  for  sport. 

Gameleo,  game 'leg,  t.  (a  corruption,  according  to 
Mr.  Malone,  of  the  British  gam,  or  cam,  crooked, 
and  leg.)  A lame  leg. 

Gameleas,  gambles,  a.  Destitute  of  game. 

G amelia,  ga-me'le-a,  t.  ( gameHos , pertaining  to  a 
marriage,  Gr.)  In  Grecian  Antiquity,  a nuptial 
feast,  or  rather  sacrifice,  held  in  families  on  the 
day  previous  to  a marriage. 

Gamesome,  game'som,  a.  Gay;  sportive;  playful; 
frolicsome. 

Gamesomelt,  game'som-le,  ad.  Merrily;  play- 
fully. 

Gamehomeness,  game'sum-ncs,  s.  Sportivencas ; 
merriment. 

Gamester,  game'stur,  «.  A person  addicted  to 
gambling ; a gambler ; one  engaged  at  play ; a 
merry,  frolicsome  person ; 

You’re  a merry  gamester, 

Mj  Lord  Sand*. — Skaks. 

a prostitute. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  significa- 
tions. 

She’*  impudent,  my  lord. 

And  was  a common  gamester  to  the  camp.— 

Shake. 

Gaming,  ga'ming,  ».  The  act  or  art  of  playing 
any  game  in  a contest  for  victory ; the  practice  of 
using  cards,  dice,  billiards,  and  the  like.  Gaming - 
house,  a house  in  which  gaming  is  practised. 
Gaming-table,  a table  appropriated  to  gaming. 

Gamma,  gam'ma,  s.  The  name  of  the  third  letter 
in  the  Greek  alphabet ; also,  a surgical  instrument 
used  for  cauterising  a hernia — so  called  from  its 
shape  resembling  that  letter 

Gammarina,  gam-ma-ri'na,  s.  (gammaron,  a lobster, 
Gr.)  The  G&xnmarincs,  or  Sandhoppers,  a family 
of  Amphipodous  Crustaceans,  of  which  the  genus 
Gam marus  is  the  type. 

Gammarolitk,  gam'ma-ro-lite,  r.  (gammaron,  and 
Itthos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A fossil  crab  or  lobster. 

Gammakcs,  gam-ma'rus,  #.  A genus  of  Amphi- 
podous Crustaceans,  type  of  the  family  Gamma- 
rina. 

Gammer,  gam'mur,  I.  ( gammei,  Dan.)  A term  ap- 
plied to  an  old  woman,  answering  to  gaffer , os 
characteristic  of  an  old  man. 

Gammon,  gam'raun,  $.  ( gumbo,  Ital.)  The  buttock 
or  thigh  of  a bog,  pickled  and  smoked,  or  dried ; a 
smoked  ham ; a game  usually  called  backgammon; 
— r.  a.  to  make  bacon;  to  pickle  and  dry  in  Bmoke; 
to  fasten  a bowsprit  to  the  stem  of  a ship  by  se- 
veral turns  of  a rope.  In  the  game  of  backgam- 
mon, the  party  that,  by  fortunate  throws  of  the 
dice,  or  by  superior  skill  in  moving,  withdraws 
all  bis  men  from  the  board  before  bis  antagonist 
has  been  able  to  get  bis  men  borne,  and  withdraw 


any  of  them  from  his  table,  gammons  his  antago- 
nist ; to  impose  on  a person  by  making  him  be- 
lieve improbable  stories. 

Gamopetalous,  gam-o-pe'ta-lus,  a.  (gameo,  I 
marry,  and  petaion,  a petal,  Gr.)  In  Botany, 
having  the  petals  united  towards  the  base. — Soe 
Monopetalous. 

Gamoskpalous,  ga-mo-se'pa-lus,  a.  ( gamia,  mar- 
riage, Gr.  and  sejutL)  In  Botany,  an  epithet  used 
when  the  sepals  are  joined  together  at  the  base. 

Gampsokyx,  gamp'son-ika,  s.  (gampsos,  crooked,  ! 
and  onyx,  a claw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belong- 
ing to  the  Cymimlinx,  or  Kites : Family,  Falco-  1 
nidas. 

Gamut,  gam'ut,  r.  (gama,  Fr.  from  the  Greek  \ 
letter  so  named.)  A scale  on  which  notes  in  mu- 
sic are  written  or  printed,  consisting  of  lines  and 
spaces  which  are  named  after  the  first  seven  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet ; the  first  or  gravest  note  in  1 
Guido’s  scale  of  music ; the  modern  scale. 

'Gan,  ’gan.  Past  of  'Gin ; abbreviation  of  Begin.  ! 1 

Ganch,  gansh,  r.  a.  (gancia,  a hook,  Ital.)  To 
drop  from  a high  place  on  hooks,  os  the  Turks  do 
malefactors. 

Take  him  away,  paneh  him,  impale  him. — Dryden. 

Gander,  gan'dur,  s.  (gandra.  Sax.)  The  male  of 
fowls  of  the  goose  kind. 

Gang,  gang,  v.  «.  (Scottish,  gan  gan,  Sax.)  To  ■ 
walk ; to  go.  This  old  verb  is  still  used  in  Scot-  1 
land  and  the  north  of  England ; 

Your  flaunting  beau*  gang  with  their  breast*  open.— 

AtlndMnat.  ■ 

— i.  (Saxon,  German,  and  Danish,)  a company 
or  a number  of  persons  associated  for  a particular 
purpose.  Among  Seamen,  a select  number  of  a 
ship’s  crew,  appointed  on  a particular  sendee,  under 
a suitable  officer.  In  Mining, — see  Gangtie. 

Gang  a,  gang'ga,  #.  A genua  of  birds:  Family, 
Gallinacex. 

Gangboard,  gnng'borde,  s.  A board  or  plank  with  j 
several  cleats  or  steps  nailed  to  it,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  walking  into  or  out  of  a boat  on  the 
shore. 

Gang-days. — See  Gang-week. 

Ganger,  gang'ur,  t A person  who  superintends  | 
workmen  employed  in  constructing  a railway.  j 

Ganguac,  gang'gle-ak,  > a.  Relating  to  * 

Ganglionic,  gang'gle-un-ik,  > ganglion.  In  Ana-  J 
tomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  any  nerve  which,  like  ' 
the  great  sympathetic,  exhibits  ganglia  in  ita  course,  i 

Gangliform,  gang'gle-fawrm,  a.  Exhibiting  the  I 
figure  of  a ganglion. 

Ganglion,  gang'gle-un,  s.  (gagglion,  Gr.)  In  j 
Anatomy,  a nerve-knot ; an  enlargement  or  knot-  | 
like  process  in  the  course  of  a nerve.  In  Surgical 
Pathology,  a hard,  indolent,  globular  swelling,  situ- 
ated in  the  course  of  an  extensor  teodon,  and  j 
formed  by  viscid  albuminous  fluid,  generally  con-  1 
toined  in  a cyst. 

Ganglionary,  gang'gle-un-ar-e,  a.  Composed  of 
ganglions. 

Ganglioneura,  gang-gle-un-u'ra,  $.  A term  ap- 
plied by  Rudolpbi  to  those  Molluscs  and  Radiata 
which  are  characterized  by  a ganglionic  type  of 
the  nervous  system.  In  such  radiated  animals, 
the  ganglia  are  disposed  symmetrically  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  body,  and  brought  into  com-  1 j 
mu n nation  by  a double  cord.  In  the  Mollusc* 
they  are  dispersed,  and  frequently  unsymmctrical 
in  their  arrangement.  j [ 
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I Ganorenate,  gang'gre-nate,  r.  a.  To  produce  a 
gangrene. 

Gangrene,  gang'grene,  «.  (French.)  A mortifica- 
tion of  living  flesh,  or  of  some  part  of  a living 
animal  body; — v.  a.  to  mortify,  or  to  begin  mor- 
tification in ; — v.  «.  to  become  mortified. 

Ganqrenescent,  gang-gre-nee'sent,  a.  Tending 
to  mortification  ; beginning  to  corrupt  or  putrify, 
as  living  flesh. 

Gangrenous,  gang'gre-nns,  a.  Mortified;  indi- 
cating mortification  of  living  flesh. 

Gangue.  gang,  e.  {gang.  Germ.)  In  Mining,  the 
mineral  substance  which  either  encloses  or  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  the  metallic  ore  of  the  vein. 

Gangway,  gang*  way,  a.  A passage,  way,  or  avenue 
into  or  out  of  any  enclosed  place,  especially  a pas- 
sago  into  or  out  of  a ship,  or  from  one  part  of  a 
ship  to  another;  also,  a narrow  platform  of  planks 
laid  horizontally  along  the  upper  part  of  a ship's 
side,  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle.  To 
bring  to  the  gangway,  in  Naval  discipline,  to  punish  . 
a sailor  by  seizing  and  flogging  him. 

! Ganoweek,  gang'week,  s.  Rogation  week,  when  | 
processions  are  made  to  lustrate  or  survey  the 
| bounds  of  parishes. 

Ganil,  gau'il,  s.  A local  name  for  a kind  of  brittle 
limestone. 

Gannet,  gan'net,  e.  The  Booby,  a bird  of  the  Pe- 
lican family. 

Gannister,  gan'nU-tur,  a.  A local  term  for  sand- 
stone of  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal  fields. 

Ganodus,  ga-no'dus,  t.  ( ganot , splendour,  and 
odout,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  order  Ganoidia.  They  occur  in 
the  oolite  of  Stonefield. 

( Ganoid,  gan'oyd,  ) t.  (ganot,  splendour, 

Gakoidal,  ga-noyd'al,  > and  eidos,  appearance, 

Ganoidean,  ga-noyd'e-an,)  Gr.)  Belonging  to  the 
order  Ganoidia. 

j Ganoidia,  ga-noyd'e- a,  Is.  The  second  order 

Ganoidiank,  ga-noyd'e-ana,  ) of  fishes  in  the 
| classification  of  Agassiz.  The  fishes  of  this  order 
have  angular  scales  composed  of  bony  or  homy 
plates,  covered  with  a thick  plate  of  enamel.  It 
contains  about  sixty  genera,  about  fifty  of  which 
are  extinct. 

Gantlet,  > gnnt'lct,  t.  ( gantelet , Fr.)  A large 

Gauntlet,)  iron  glove  with  fingers  covered  with 
small  plates,  formerly  worn  by  cavaliers  armed  at 
all  points;  to  throw  the  gantlet , is  to  challenge; 
to  take  up  the  gantlet , to  accept  the  challenge. 

Gantlet,  gant'let,  > t.  A military  punishment. 

Gantlope,  gant'lope,)  in  which  the  offender  is 
compelled  to  pass  between  two  rows  of  men  a cer- 
tain number  of  times,  each  being  armed  with  an 
instrument  of  punishment  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
I dieting  a blow  as  be  passes ; a similar  punishment 
[ is  practised  on  board  of  ships — hence  the  phrase 
to  run  the  gantlet  or  gantlope. 

Ganymeda,  gan-e-me'da,  t.  A genus  of  radiated 
animals,  allied  to  the  Echinid*  and  Asterid®. 

Ganymede,  gan'e-mede,  *.  In  Mythology,  the 
cupbearer  of  Jupiter,  remarkable  for  his  beauty. 

Ganymkdks,  gan-e-me'des,  t.  In  Botany,  a genua 
of  plants : Order,  Amaryllidacecr. 

Gaol,  jale,  t.  (geole,  Fr.  geol,  Welsh.)  A prison  • 
a place  for  the  confinement  of  debtors  and  crimi- 
nals ; — r.  a.  to  imprison ; to  confine  in  prison. 
Gaol  delivery,  a commission  of  gaol  delivery  is  an 
authority,  in  the  nature  of  a letter  from  the  king, 
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directed  to  the  judges  and  others  empowering  ; 
them  to  try  and  deliver  every  prisoner  who  shall 
be  in  the  gaol  when  the  judge  arrives  at  the  cir-  ( 
cuit  town,  whenever  or  before  whomsoever  iu-  1 
dieted,  or  for  whatever  crime  committed. 

Gaoler,  jaHur,  t.  The  keeper  of  a gaol  or  prison. 

Gaons,  ga'ons,  ».  A certain  order  of  Jewish  doc- 
tors, who  appeared  in  the  East  after  the  closing  of 
the  Talmud.  The  word  signifies  excellent  or 
sublime.  They  were  also  called  the  Excellent*. 
They  succeeded  the  Seburians  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century. 

Gap,  gap,  t.  (from  gape.)  An  opening  m anything 
made  by  breaking  or  parting ; a breach ; any  1 
avenue  or  passage  ; way  of  entrance  or  departure ; 
a fissure;  a defect;  a flaw;  an  interstice;  a 
vacuity ; a hiatus  ; a chasm ; to  stop  a gup,  to 
secure  a weak  point ; to  repair  a defect ; to  stand 
in  the  gap , to  expose  one's  self  for  the  protection  I 
of  something. 

Gape,  gape,  r.  n.  ( gnaptm , Sax.)  To  open  the 
mouth  wide  from  sleepiness  or  dulnesa ; to  yawn ; i 
to  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as  a young  bird ; to  J 
open  in  fissures  and  crevices ; to  have  a hiatus ; | 
to  open  the  mouth  in  wonder  or  surprise;  to  utter  i 
sound  with  open  throat ; to  open  the  mouth  with 
hope  or  expectation  ; to  stare  irreverently; 

They  have  gaped  upon  roe  with  their  mouth.— 

Job  xri.  10. 

to  gape  for  or  after , to  desire  earnestly ; to 
crave  ; to  look  and  long  for ; to  gape  at,  in  a like 
sense,  is  scarcely  correct ; — s.  a gaping.  In  Con- 
chology,  an  opening  in  multivalves  and  bivalves 
when  the  valves  are  shut,  os  in  the  phola,  mya, 
&c. 

Gaper,  ga'pnr,  t.  One  who  opens  his  mouth  for  ; 
wonder,  and  stares  foolishly ; one  who  longs  or 
craves ; a yawner. 

Gaptoothed,  gap'tootft,  a.  Having  interstices 
between  the  teeth. 

Gar,  in  Saxon,  a weapon ; as  in  Edgar , or  Eadgar , 
a happy  weapon  ; Ethelgar,  a noble  weapon. 

Garagay,  garVgay,  a.  A bird  of  the  kite  kind, 
a native  of  Mexico. 

Garb,  gdrb,  s.  (garbe,  Fr.)  Dress;  clothes;  habit; 
fashion  or  mode  of  dress ; exterior  appearance ; ; 
looks. 

Garbage,  gdr'bij,  t.  The  bowels  of  an  animal; 
refuse  parts  of  flesh ; offaL 

Who,  without  aversion,  ever  look’d 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook’d  t—  [ 
Roscommon. 

Garbaobd,  gdrT>yd,  a.  Stripped  of  the  bowels. 

Garde,  gdrb,  s.  ( garba , Sax.)  In  Heraldry,  a sheaf  ‘ 
of  any  kind  of  grain  borne  in  several  coats  of  arms, 
and  said  to  represent  summer,  as  a bunch  of  grapes 
does  autumn. 

Garbei. — See  Garboard- streak. 

Garbish.  Corrupted  from  Garbage. 

Garble,  gdribl,  v.  a.  ( garbillnr , Span.)  To  sift  or 
separate  the  fine  or  valuable  parts  of  a substance 
from  the  useless  parts ; to  serrate ; to  pick ; to 
cull  out 

Garbler,  gdrTjlur,  t.  One  who  garbles,  sifts,  or 
separates ; one  who  picks  out,  culls,  or  selects. 

Garbles,  gdrblx,  s.pL  The  dust  soil,  or  filth 
severed  from  goods,  spioes,  drugs,  &c. 

Garboabd,  gdr'borde,  a.  The  garboard  plank  in 
a ship,  is  the  first  fastened  on  the  keel  on  the  out- 

j aide.  Garboard  streak,  the  first  range  or  streak 
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of  planks  laid  npon  a ship’s  bottom  next  to  the 
keel,  .throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  floor. 

Garboil,  gdr'boyl,  s.  (garbouil,  old  Fr.)  Disorder; 
tumult;  uproar. — Obsolete. 

Give  me  the  number'd  verae  that  Virgil  rang. 

And  Virgil'*  self  shall  speak  the  English  tongue; 

Manhood  and  garboiU  shall  be  chaunt. — Bp.  UalL 

Garcinia,  gdr-sin'e-a,  «.  (in  honour  of  Laurence 
Garcin,  M.D.,  a French  botanist.)  A genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  with  hermaphrodite  or 
moiKEcious  flowers,  usually  solitary  at  the  tops  of 
the  branches.  The  fruit  of  G.  mangotUma  is 
esteemed  the  most  delicious  of  the  fruits  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  G.  e ambogia  yields  the  well- 
known  pigment  Gamboge. 

Gard. — See  Guard  aud  Ward. 

Gardant,  \ gdrd’ant,  s.  In  Heraldry,  a word 

Gaurdant.)  denoting  any  beast  full-faced,  and 
looking  right  forward. 

Garden,  gdr'dn,  a,  ( garten,  Germ,  jardin,  Fr.)  A 
piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of 
herbs  or  plants,  fruits  and  flowers ; a rich,  well- 
cultivated  spot  or  tract  of  country ; a delightful 
spot.  In  Composition,  garden  is  used  adjectively, 
as  in  garden-mould,  garden-tillage.  Garden-bal- 
sam, the  plant  Justida  poctoralis.  Garden-era* , 
the  plant  Lepidium  satirum,  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  young  leaves,  which  are  used  in  Balads,  and 
have  a peculiarly  warm  and  grateful  relish.  Gar- 
den-mould, mould  fit  for  a garden.  Garden-pink, 
tlA  Dianthus  plumarius,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
either  double  or  single,  white,  purple,  spotted,  or 
variegated,  and  more  or  less  fringed  on  the  mar- 
gin, and  are  sweet-scented.  The  florists  of  Paisley 
reckon  about  three  hundred  varieties  of  this  beau- 
tiful flower  as  cultivated  by  themselves.  Garden- 
plot,  plantation  laid  out  in  a garden.  Garden- 
r octet,  the  plant  Eruea  estiva,  or  Bras6ica  eruca 
of  Smith.  Garden-tillage,  tillage  used  in  culti- 
vating gardens.  Garden-ware,  the  produce  of 
gardens ; — (this  compound  is  obsolete ;) 

A clay  bottom  Is  a much  more  pernicious  soil  for 

trees  and  garden-wart  than  gravel,— Mortimer. 

— e. «.  to  lay  out  or  to  cultivate  a garden. 

Gardener,  gdridn-ur,  a.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  and  dressing  of  a 
garden.  Gardeners'  garters , a name  given  to  a 
plant  which  used  to  be  common  in  gardens,  the 
striped  variety  (versicolor)  of  Arundo  donax. 

Gardenia,  gdr-de'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Alexander 
Garden,  M.D.,  of  Charleston,  Carolina.)  A genus 
of  plants,  consisting  ef  trees  or  shrubs,  with  op- 
posite leaves,  and  white,  usually  sweet-scentwl, 
flowers:  Order,  Cinchonaceae. 

Gardening,  gdr'dn-ing,  s.  The  art  of  forming  and 
cultivating  garden  grounds,  whether  for  ornamen- 
tal or  culinary  purposes. 

Gardenless,  gdr'dn-lea,  o.  Destitute  of  a garden. 

Gardneria,  gdrd-ne're-o,  s.  (in  honour  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Gardner.)  A genus  of  climbing  East 
Indian  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and  wluto 
flowers:  Order,  Strychimwax. 

Gardoquia,  gdr-do'kwe-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Don 
Diego  Gardoqui,  Minister  of  Finance  under  Charles 
IV.  of  Spain.)  A genus  of  branching  shrubs, 
with  beautiful  flowers,  generally  of  a suarlet-co- 
lour:  Order,  Lamiaces*. 

Gark,  garc,  s.  A coarse  wool  growing  on  the  legs 
of  sheep. 

Garfish,  gdr'fish,  s.  Tbo  Esox  velone  of  Lin- 
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nr  us;  the  genus  Ramphistoma  of  Swainsou. — 

Which  see. 

Garganine,  gdriga-neen,  s.  An  extract  of  mad- 
der by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  prepared  in  France. 

Gakoarism,  gdr'ga-rizm,  t.  ( gtrrgarismus , Let.) 
A gargle ; any  liquid  preparation  used  to  wash 
the  mouth  and  throat. 

Garoarize,  gdr'ga-rire,  v.  a.  (gargariser,  Fr.) 
To  wash  or  rinse  the  mouth  with  any  medicated 
liquor.  • 

Garoet,  gdriget,  t.  A distemper  in  cattle,  con- 
sisting in  a swelling  of  the  throat  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parts. 

G argil,  gdrigil,  t.  A distemper  affecting  the  bead 
of  geese,  which  often  proves  fatal. 

Gargle,  gdrigl,  v.  a.  ( gargouiller,  Fr.)  To  wash 
the  throat  and  mouth  with  a liquid  preparation, 
which  is  kept  from  descending  into  the  stomach 
by  a gentle  expiration  of  air ; to  warble ; to  play 
in  the  throat ; — (improper  in  the  last  two  signifi- 
cations ;) 

Those  which  only  warble  long, 

And  gargle  lo  their  throat*  a tong.— Waller. 

— I.  a liquid  preparation  for  cleansing  the  mouth 
and  throat. 

Garglion,  gdr'gle-un,  #.  An  exudation  of  ner- 
vous juice  from  a bruise,  which  indurates  into  a 
tumour. 

Gaugol,  gdr'gol,  i.  A distemper  in  swine. 

Gargoyle,  gdr'goyl,  «.  In  Architecture,  a pro- 
jecting water-  spout,  attached  to  some  old  bouses, 
often  grotesquely  carved. 

Gari della,  ga-re-del'la,  a.  (in  honour  of  Pierre 
Garidel,  M.D.,  a French  botanist  of  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.)  A genua  of  small, 
slender,  erect,  inconspicuous  herbs,  with  small 
white  flowers : Order,  Ranunculace*?. 

Garish,  ga'riah,  a.  (gearwian,  Sax.)  Gaudy; 
showy;  fine;  affectedly  fine;  tawdry;  extrava- 
gantly  guy;  flighty. 

Garishly,  ga’rah-to,  ad  In  s gtady,  showy 
manner. 

Garisuness,  ga'rish-nes,  s.  Finery;  flaunting 
gaudiness ; affected  or  ostentatious  show ; flighty 
or  extravagant  show. 

Garland,  gdr'land,  a.  (gvirland,  Fr.)  A wreath 
or  chaplet  made  of  branches  or  flowers,  and  some- 
times studded  with  precious  stones,  to  be  worn 
on  the  head  like  a crown;  the  top;  the  principal 
thing,  or  thing  most  prised. 

And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  tout  hate. 

Him  vile  that  was  your  garland. — "Shake, 

In  Architecture,  a band  of  ornamented  work 
around  the  top  of  a tower,  &c.  In  Literature,  a 
collection  of  little  printed  pieces.  In  a ship,  a 
sort  of  net  used  by  sailors  instead  of  a locker  or 
cupboard.  Shot  garland,  a piece  of  timber  nailed 
horizontally  along  the  ship’s  aide,  from  one  gun- 
port  to  another,  and  filled  with  several  hemisphe- 
rical cavities,  to  contain  the  round  shot,  ready 
for  charging  the  great  guns  during  an  engage- 
ment;— v.  a . to  deck  with  a garland. 

Garland  Flower. — See  Hedychium. 

Gaiii.andless,  gdr'land-les,  a.  Without  any  gar- 
land. 

Garlic,  gdrHik,  *.  ( garlee , or  garleac.  Sax.)  The 
English  name  of  the  Allium,  of  which  there  ore 
many  species.  That  cultivated  in  England  is  the 
great  round-headed  A.  apelosprasum.  Garlic 
pear. — See  Crate  va. 
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GARLIC-EATER — GARRETED. 


Garlic-rater,  gdr-lik-«'tnr,  ».  A low  fellow. 

You  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters . — £ haks. 

Garment,  gdr'ment,  «.  (gamament,  Norm.)  Any 
article  of  clothing  by  which  the  body  is  covered ; 
garments , in  the  plural,  denotes  clothing  in  general. 

Garner,  gdrinur,  *.  (grenier , Fr.)  A granary ; a 
building  or  place  where  grain  is  stored  for  preser- 
vation ; — r.  a.  to  store  in  a granary. 

Garnet,  gdr'net,  s.  (grenat,  Fr.  granato , Ital.)  A 
mineral  of  which  there  are  many  species.  The  j 
precious  garnet  is  found  in  dodecahedrons,  in  mica- 
slate,  amongst  the  oldest  or  primary  rocks  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  of  a beautiful  red 
colour,  sometimes  with  shades  of  yellow  or  blue. 
Those  from  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  are  most  esteemed, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  this  was  the  carbuncle  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  harder  than  quartz,  and  con- 
sists of  nearly  equal  parts  of  silex,  alumine,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  with  traces  of  manganese.  Common 
garnets  are  more  opaque,  of  a duller  colour,  and 
less  hard  than  the  precious  garnet,  though  harder 
than  quartz.  They  are  abundant  in  similar  lo- 
calities in  all  countries,  sometimes  constituting 
nearly  the  whole  mass  of  a rock ;—  a sort  of  tackle 
fixed  to  the  mainstay  of  a ship,  and  used  in  hoist- 
ing the  cargo  in  and  out,  at  the  time  of  landing 
and  delivering  her.  Cross  garnets , a species  of 
hinge  used  in  the  most  common  works,  formed  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  T turned  thus  H ; the  up- 
right part  fastened  to  the  jamb  of  the  doorcase, 
and  the  horizontal  part  to  the  door  or  shutter.  , 

Garnish,  gdr'nish,  v.  a.  ( gamir , Fr.)  To  adorn ; 
to  decorate  with  appendages;  to  set  off;  to  fit  with 
fetters ; — (a  cant  term  ;)— to  furnish ; to  supply ; I 
— s.  ornament ; something  added  for  embellish- 
ment ; decoration.  In  Gaols,  fetters — (a  cant 
term.)  In  Law,  money  which,  previous  to  the 
statute  4 Geo.  IV.  c.  43,  sect.  10,  v.  28,  used  to 
be  paid  by  a prisoner  on  his  entry  into  gaol ; — 
c.  a.  to  warn. 

Garni8iiee,  gtSr-nisb-e',  s.  In  Law,  a third  per- 
son or  party  in  whose  hands  money  is  attached 
within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  by  process 
out  of  the  sheriff’s  court ; so  called  because  he  bath 
had  garnishment  or  warning  not  to  pay  the  money 
to  the  defendant,  but  to  appear  and  answer  to  the 
plaintiff  creditor’s  suit. — Vowel;  Blount 

Garni  suer,  gdr'nish-ur,  a.  One  who  decorates. 
Garnishing,  gdr'nish-ing,  \ s.  Thatwhichgar- 

Gahnishment,  gdr'nish-ment,)  nislies;  ornament; 
embellishment.  In  Law,  a warning  or  notice  given 
to  a party  to  appear  in  court  or  give  information ; 
thus,  garnishment  or  wanting  is  given  to  a third 
person,  in  whose  hands  money  is  attached  within 
the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  by  process  out 
of  the  sheriffs  court  This  third  person  is  called 
a garnishee. 

Garniture,  gdr'ne-ture,  s.  Ornamental  appen- 
dages; embellishment;  furniture;  dress. 

Garous,  ga'rus,  a.  (yarum,  pickle,  Lat.)  Resem- 
bling pickle  made  of  fisb. 

Garran,)  gar'run,  s.  (garron,  Irish.)  A dimiira- 

G akron,)  tive  horse;  a highland  horse;  a back  ; 
a jade. 

Garret,  gar 'ret,  s.  (gv trite,  Fr.)  The  upper 
story  of  a house,  taken  either  partially  or  wholly 
from  the  angular  space  within  the  roof. 

Garreted,  gar'ret-ed,  a.  Protected  by  turret*. 
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Garreteer,  gar-ret-eer',  s.  One  who  occupies  a 
garret ; a poor  author. 

To  pen  with  garreteers,  obscure  and  shabby. 
Inscriptive  nonsense  in  a fancied  abbey.— 

Pursuits  of  Literature. 

Garrison,  gar're-sn,  s.  (gamison,  Fr.)  A body 
of  troops  stationed  in  a fort  or  fortified  town  ; a 
fort,  castle,  or  fortified  town,  furnished  with 
troops  to  defend  it ; the  state  of  being  placed  in 
a fortification  for  its  defence; — r.  a.  to  place 
troops  in  a fortress  for  its  defence ; to  furnish  with 
soldiers;  to  secure  or  defend  by  fortresses  manned 
with  troops. 

Garrot,  gar 'rot,  s.  (French.)  In  Surgery,  a small 
cylinder  of  wood,  omployed  to  tighten  the  circular 
band  by  which  the  artery  of  a limb  is  compressed, 
for  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  blood  in  he- 
morrhage from  amputation  or  otherwise. 

Gar  rote,  gar- rote',  s.  A mode  of  inflicting  capi- 
tal punishment  in  Spain  by  means  of  a collar, 
which  is  tightly  screwed  round  the  neck  of  the 
criminal  while  seated  with  his  back  to  an  upright 
board,  to  which  ia  affixed  the  fatal  apparatus. 

Gakrglin^e,  gariru-lin-e,  s.  The  Jays,  a sub- 
family of  the  Corvid*,  or  Crows ; stature  rather 
smaller  than  the  crows,  and  less  robust  in  form  ; 
feet  formed  for  grasping ; the  lateral  toe*  unequal ; 
colours  bright. 

Garrulity,  gar-ru'le-te,  s.  ( garrulitns , Lat.)  Lo- 
quacity ; talkativeness ; the  practice  or  habit  of 
talking  much  ; a tattling  or  babbling. 

Garrulous,  gariru-lns,  a.  Talkative ; prating. 

Garrulously,  gariru-lua-le,  atL  In  a loquacious, 
babbling  manner. 

Garrclus,  gariru-lus,  s.  (gtrrrulus,  chattering, 
Lat.)  The  Jay,  a genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  Garrulime,  or  Jays:  Family,  Corvidae. 

Garry  a,  gar're-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Nicholas  Garry, 
secretary  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Type  of  the  order  Garryace®. 

Gakryaceje,  gar-re-a'6e-e,  s.  (garrya,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  declinous  Exogens, 
consisting  of  shrubs  with  opposite  leaves,  without 
stipules ; the  flowers  disposed  in  amentaceous 
raceme*  within  connate  bracts;  unisexual;  sepals 
four ; stamens  four ; calyx  superior  and  two- 
toothed ; ovary  one-cellod  ; two  setaceous  stylea ; 
two  pendulous  ovules ; pericarp  berried,  two- 
soeded,  and  indehiscent ; inhabitant*  of  the  West 
Indies ; the  Garryace®  or  Garyade,  and  Helwmgi- 
ace®,  form  what  Lindley  calls  the  Garryales,  or 
Ganyal  alliance  of  his  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Garter,  gdr'tur,  s.  (Jarretiere , Fr.)  A string  or 
band  used  to  tic  a stocking  to  the  leg.  In  Her- 
aldry, the  moiety  or  half  of  a bend.  Order  of 
the  porter,  a military  order  of  knighthood,  the 
most  noble  and  ancient  of  any  lay  order  in  tho 
world,  instituted  by  Edward  III.  The  compa- 
nions of  the  knights  are  mostly  princes  and  peers; 
and  the  King  of  England  is  the  chief  of  the  order. 
The  number  of  knights  was  originally  twenty-six ; 
but  six  were  added  in  178G,  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  the  royal  family.  They  are  a college 
or  corporation,  haring  a great  and  little  seal. 
Their  officers  are  a prelate,  chancellor,  registrar, 
knigbt-at-arms,  and  nsher  of  the  black  rod.  They 
have  also  a dean  and  twelve  canons,  and  petty 
canons,  vergers,  and  twenty-six  pensioners  or 
poor  knights; — r.  a.  to  bind  with  a garter;  to 
invest  with  the  order  of  the  garter. 
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Garterfish,  gdritur-fish,  ».  A fish  having  along 
depressed  body  like  the  blade  of  a sword ; the 
Lepidopus. 

Gartkrsnake,  gdr'tur-snnke,  $.  The  name  given 
to  a species  of  the  American  serpent ; the  Coluber 
sirtalis. 

Garth,  gdrth,  s.  (garz,  Welsh.)  A dam  or  wear 
for  catching  fish ; a dose  ; a yard ; a croft ; a 
garden. — Local,  if  not  obsolete  in  the  last  four 
significations. 

Garthman,  gdrfVmao,  s.  In  old  statutes,  the 
owner  of  an  open  wear  where  fish  are  taken. 

Garcoa,  ga-roo'ga,  «.  (the  East  Indian  name.) 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  with  im- 
pari-pinnalo  leaves,  and  yellowish  flowers  in  axil- 
lary panicles. 

Garum,  ga'ram,  s.  (ffarot,  a small  fish,  Gr.)  A 
sauce  or  pickle  used  by  the  ancients,  and  com- 
posed of  the  fluid  which  exudes  from  the  body 
and  ova  of  salted  and  half-putrid  fish,  and  after- 
wards strongly  aromatized. 

Gas,  gas,  s.  (gaz,  Fr.)  In  Chemistry,  a body,  the 
constituent  particles  of  wltich  have  been  so  ex- 
panded by  heat  as  to  become  ttriform.  Gas  is 
distinguished  from  steam  or  vapour  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  vapours  are  raised  from  all  fluids 
by  heat,  and  are  again  condensed  by  cold  into  the 
same  fluid  form ; but  gases  are  obtained  from  the 
substances  containing  them  only  by  chemical  de- 
composition,! whether  this  be  spontaneous  or  arti- 
ficial. They  are  either  not  condensable,  or  only 
so  when  submitted  to  an  exoessive  pressure  or 
degree  of  cold.  Four  of  the  gases  are  simple 
substances:  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  chlo- 
rine. The  rest  are  more  or  less  compound,  as 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  a oompound  of  oxygen  and 
carbon;  sulphurous  gas,  of  sulphur  and  oxygen, 
&c.  Gases  are  mostly  colourless;  nitrous  acid 
gas,  however,  is  red;  chlorine  and  its  prot  and 
deutoxide  are  of  a yellowish  green ; the  hydro- 
chloric, bydriodic,  fluoboric,  and  fluo-silidc  pro- 
duce white  fumes  io  the  air,  and  iodine  violet- 
coloured  fumes  when  heated.  The  gases  which 
are  inflammable  are  hydrogen,  and  all  its  com- 
pounds; carbonoos  oxide,  and  cyanogen.  Those 
which  more  or  leas  support  combustion  are  oxy- 
gen, protoxide  of  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  its  oxides. 
Some  gases  are  destitute  of  smell ; others  have  an 
odour  which  is  insupportable,  and  often  charac- 
teristic. In  their  properties  many  of  the  gases  are 
add ; some  neutral ; two  alkaline.  The  fol- 
lowing Qualitative  Analyses  of  Gases,  taken  from 
Graham's  * Elements  of  Chemistry,'  exhibits  the 
distinctive  properties  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  protox- 
ide of  nitrogen,  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid : — 
oasis. 

Soluble  in  water,  . . . Carbonic  add : solution  dis- 
turbs lime-water. 

Do.  . . . Protoxide  of  nitrogen  : does 
not. 

Support  combustion,  . Oxygen. 

Do.  . Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

Combustible,  . . . • . Carbonic  oxide : product  of 
combustion  disturbs  lime- 
water. 

Do.  . • . . • Hydrogen : does  not. 

Extinguish  combustion,  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen : forma 
brown  fumes  with  oxygen. 

Do.  Nitrogen : does  not. 
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1 las,  (Portable,)  coal  gas,  which,  after  its  manu-  1 
facture,  is  compressed  by  a condensing  or  forte  , 
pump  into  strong  vessels  prepared  to  receive  it. 
These  vessels  being  portable,  the  gas  may  thus  be 
used  where  required,  at  any  distance  from  the  gas 
works.  Gat  apparatus , the  furnaces,  retorts, 
pipes,  valves,  purifying  machine,  lime  machine, 
gasometers,  gas  meters,  governors,  &c.,  used  in  the 
manufacture,  the  purifying,  and  the  supply  of 
gases,  particularly  of  coal  gas,  as  used  for  illumi- 
nation. Gas-burner , the  jet  or  contrivance  fixed  J 
to  the  end  of  a gas  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating the  flame,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  divi-  | 
sion  of  the  stream  of  gas  into  more  minute  streams,  1 
that  its  light  may  be  more  diffused.  Gas  govrr-  ; 
nor,  a kind  of  gas  meter,  adopted  in  gas  works,  for  i 
equalizing  the  pressure  of  gas  previous  to  its  issu- 
ing from  the  gasometer  for  the  supply  of  light,  as 
well  as  the  inequalities  arising  from  putting  out  ! 
the  lights  at  different  periods  of  the  night  Gas- 
holder , an  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Pepys,  for 
holding  such  gases  as  are  usually  made  the  sub- 
ject of  experiment,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the 
chemist — See  Gasometer.  Gas  hydraulic  main,  i 
the  large  pipe  or  tube  into  which  the  tubes  lead-  | 
ing  from  the  various  retorts  are  fixed,  and  which  1 
conveys  the  gas  to  the  tar  vessel  or  cistern  in 
which  it  is  cooled  aod  purified  from  any  unde- 
composed tar.  It  is  called  the  hydraulic  main 
because  of  its  being  partly  filled  with  water.  Gas 
hydraulic  voice,  or  gasholder  voice,  the  name 
given  to  the  principal  communication  between  the 
gasometer  or  gasholder,  and  the  principal  pipe 
leading  to  the  mains.  Gas  jars , glass  jars  for 
the  holding  of  the  gases  during  the  progress  of 
experiments.  Gas  light,  the  light  afforded  by  the 
combustion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  as  pro- 
cured by  the  distillation  of  coal,  oil,  tar,  &c. ; 
therefore  called  coal  gas , oil  gas , &c.  Gas  liquor, 
the  liquid  remaining  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
apparatus  of  gas  works,  after  the  manufacture  of 
gas.  Gat  mam,  the  principal  pipes  which  con- 
duct the  gas  from  the  gas  works  to  the  places 
where  it  is  to  be  consumed.  Gas  meter,  a simple 
but  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance,  the  design 
of  which  is  to  measure  and  record  the  quantity 
of  gas  passing  through  a pipe  in  any  given  time. 
Gas  purifier,  purifying  machine,  or  lime,  machine, 
a vessel  into  which  the  coal  gas  enters  from  the 
retorts,  after  passing  through  the  vessel  of  cold 
water  into  which  it  first  enters.  Gas  register,  a I 
simple  instrument  for  indicating  and  registering 
the  impurities  of  coal  gas,  aud  also  the  times 
when  they  occur.  Gas  regulating  rake,  a valve 
which  is  sometimes  used  instead  of,  or  in  addition 
to  the  gas  governor.  Gat  retort,  s vessel  used 
for  holding  the  coal  or  other  material  of  which 
gas  of  any  kind  is  to  be  made.  Gat  transferrer, 
a small  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Pepys,  for  the 
conveyance  of  a small  quantity  of  gas  from  one 
vessel  to  another.  Gas  vxiter,  water  through 
which  the  oommon  gas  made  at  the  gas  works 
passes.  It  is  impregnated  with  hydro-sulpliuret 
and  b ydro- bisulphur et  of  lime.  Gas  works,  the 
manufactory  at  which  coal  gas  is  made  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  together  with  the  whole  machinery 
and  apparatus,  are  included  under  the  term  gas 
works. 

Gascon,  gaslcon,  s.  A native  of  Gascony  in 
I Franc. 


GASCONADE — GASTEROBRANCHUS. 


Gasconade,  gas-ko-nsde',  s.  (from  Gascon,  an 
inhabitant  of  Gascony,  the  people  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  great  boasters.)  A boast ; a 
bravado ; a bragging  or  boasting ; a vaunt ; 

Was  It  a patconads  to  please  me,  that  you  said  your 

fortune  waa  increased  to  one  hundred  a-year  since  1 

left  you  \—3wifL 

— v.  n.  to  boast ; to  vaunt ; to  brag ; to  bluster. 

Gabconader,  gas-ko-na'dur,  a.  A great  boaster. 

Gaseous,  ga'ze-ua,  a.  In  the  form  of  gas,  or  an 
aeriform  fluid. 

Gash,  gash,  v.  a.  (supposed  to  be  from  hadier , to 
hash  or  mince,  Fr.)  To  make  a gash,  or  long 
deep  incision,  applied  chiefly  to  incisions  in  flesh ; 
— a.  a deep  and  long  cut ; an  incision  of  consider- 
able length. 

Gashfgl,  gash'ful,  o.  Full  of  gashes;  hideous. 

Gasification,  gas-e-fe-ka'shun,  a.  The  act  or 
process  of  converting  into  gas. 

Gasify,  gas'e-fi,  v.  a.  (gas,  and  facio,  I make,  Lat.) 
To  convert  into  gas  or  an  aeriform  fluid  by  com- 
bination with  coloric. 

Gasket,  gas'kit,  s.  (eaxeta,  Span.)  A plaited  cord 
fastened  to  the  sail-yards  of  a ship,  and  used  to 
ftirl  or  tie  up  the  sail  firmly  to  the  yard.  Bunt 
gasket,  that  which  supports  or  tics  up  the  bunt  of 
the  sail,  and  should  be  the  strongest,  as  having 
the  greatest  weight  to  support.  Quarter  gasket, 
used  only  for  large  sails,  and  fastened  about  half 
way  out  upon  the  yard,  lard-arm  gasket,  is 
made  fast  to  the  yard-arm,  and  serves  to  bind  the 
sail  as  far  as  the  quarter  gasket  on  large  yards, 
bat  extends  qnite  into  the  bnnt  of  small  sails. 

Gaskins,  gas 'kin  z,  a.pL  Galligaskins;  wide  open 
hose. 

Gasometer,  gas-som'e-tur,  s.  (gaz,  Fr.  and  metron, 
a measure,  Gr.)  A large  cylindrical  apparatus  of 
iron,  tin,  copper,  &c.,  so  constructed  as  to  bold 
gas,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enable  a person  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  collected.  It  is  formed  of 
two  cases,  one  fitting  loosely  within  the  other ; 
the  outer  one  being  open  at  the  top,  the  inner  one 
open  at  the  bottom. 

Gasometry,  gas-som'e-tre,  s.  The  science,  art,  or 
practice  of  measuring  gases ; also,  the  nature  and 
properties  of  these  elastic  fluids. 

Gasp,  gasp,  v.  n.  (gisper,  Dan.)  To  open  the  mouth 
wide  in  catching  the  breath,  or  in  laborious  respi- 
ration, as  in  the  case  of  a person  dying;  to  long 
for;— -(not  used  in  the  last  sense;)— -e.  a.  to  emit 
breath  by  opening  wide  the  mouth  ; — a.  the  act  of 
opening  the  mouth  to  catch  the  breath ; the  short 
catch  of  the  breath  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

Gast,  gast,  > e.  a.  To  terrify  • to  make 

GasTER,  gast'ur,  ) aghast ; to  frighten. — Obsolete. 
Or  whether  pasted  by  the  noise  I made. 

Poll  suddenly  he  tied.— Skat*. 

The  sight  of  the  lady  bos  poster'd  him.— 

Beau,  dr  Flct. 

Gabteraoiemphraxis,  gaa-tur-a'je-em-frak'sis,  s. 
(gaster,  acJio,  I strangulate,  emphraxis , obstruc- 
tion, Gr.)  Obstruction  of  the  pylons. 

Gaste&aloia,  gas-tur-al 'je-a,  s.  (gaster,  the  belly, 
aigos,  pain,  Gr.)  Pain  in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

Gastkria,  gaa-te're-a,  s.  (gaster,  a belly,  Gr.)  A 
genos  of  plants : Order,  HemerocaUidace®. 

Gasterobranchus,  gas-tor-o-brang’kos,  s.  (gas- 
ter, and  bragehia,  gills,  Gr.)  A subgenus  of 
fishes,  allied  to  Myxene:  Fanily,  Petromyzonuiac, 
or  Lampreys. 


GASTEROCHJENA — GASTEROSTEI'S. 


Gasteroch^ena,  gas-tur-o-ke'na,  a.  (gaster,  and 
kaino,  I gape,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Mollusca,  inha- 
biting a davate  calcareous  tube,  divided  for  nearly 
half  its  length  by  an  internal  ridge,  which  forms  ‘ 
a double  aperture  on  the  other  or  thick  extremity, 
enclosing  an  ovate  bivalve  shell,  gaping  very  widely, 
anteriorly,  and  having  a linear  and  marginal  hinge,  j 
and  no  teeth. 

Gasterochilye. — See  Saccolobium. 

Gasteromtcetes,  gas-tur-o-mi'ae-tis,  a.  (gaster,  [ 
a belly,  and  myhet,  a mushroom,  Gr.)  A tribe  or 
order  of  Fungi,  in  which  the  hymeniom  is  entirely  1 
closed  in  a pericardium,  and  the  spores  generally 
quaternate  on  distinct  sporophores. 

Gasteronkma,  gaa-tur-o-ne'ma,  a.  (gaster,  and 
nemo,  a filament,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Amaryllidaoea!. 

Gasteropelicus,  gas-tur-o-pel'e-kus,  #.  (gaster, 
and  pelikos,  how  large,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  Salmouinac,  or  Salmons : Family, 
Salmon  Uhe. 

Gasteroplax,  gas'tor-o-plaks,  s.  ( gaster , and  plax, 
a flat  or  plain,  Gr.)  A genus  of  gasteropod  Mol- 
luscs, the  body  of  which  is  large  and  circular,  and 
carrying  a shell  which  is  stony,  fiat,  irregularly 
rounded,  and  thickest  in  the  middle,  with  trenchant 
edges,  And  marked  with  slightly  concentric  stria®. 

Gasteropoda,  gas-te^rop'o-da,  ) a.  (gaster,  the 

Gasteropods,  gas'tur-ro-pods,  ) belly,  and  pons, 
the  foot,  Gr.)  The  third  class  of  Mollusca;  they 
have  the  head  free ; they  crawl  upon  the  belly,  or 
upon  a fleshy  disk,  situated  under  the  belly,  which 
serves  them  as  feet.  They  are  univalvular  or 
multivalvular,  but  in  no  case  bivalvular.  The 
back  is  furnished  with  a mantle  which  is  more  or 
less  extended,  takes  various  forms,  and,  in  the 
greater  number  of  genera,  produces  a shell.  The 
tentacula  are  very  small,  situated  above  the  mouth, 
and  do  not  surround  it,  varying  in  number  from 
two  to  six;  sometimes  they  are  wanting  altogether. 
The  eyes  are  very  small,  and  sometimes  wanting. 
Several  are  entirely  naked ; others  have  merely  a 
concealed  shell,  but  most  of  them  are  furnished  with 
one  that  is  large  enough  to  receive  and  shelter  them. 
Most  of  the  aquatic  gasteropoda,  with  a spiral 
shell,  have  an  operculum,  a part  sometimes  homy, 
sometimes  calcareous,  attached  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  foot,  which  closes  the  shell  when  its 
occupant  is  withdrawn  into  it  and  folded  up.  The 
Umax  or  slug  is  an  example  of  the  class.  Cuvier 
divides  this  class  of  Mollusca  into  nine  orders— 
namely,  1.  the  Pulmonea;  2.  the  Nudibranchiats; 

3.  the  Inferobranchiata ; 4.  the  Tectibranchiata; 

6.  the  Heteropodm;  6.  the  Pectinibranchiata ; 7. 
the  Tubulibranchiata  • 8.  the  Scutibranchiata ; 

9.  the  Cyclobranchiata. 

Gastkro podium,  gae-tur-o-po'de-  um,  a.  (gaster, 
and  pous,  the  foot  or  root,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Orchidaceie. 

Gabteroptkron,  gaa-tur-op'te-run,  s.  (gorier,  and 
pteron,  a wing  or  fio,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Mollusca, 
having  the  body  short  and  ovate,  and  the  margins 
of  the  foot  dilated  into  broad  winglike  lobes;  the 
branchia  naked,  and  placed  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body,  without  a shell. 

Gabterostecs,  gas-tur-os'te-us,  i.  ( gaster , the 
belly,  Gr.  and  os,  a bone,  I -at.  from  its  ventral 
fina  being  represented  by  spines.)  A genus  of 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  Aulostominc,  or  Stickle- 
backs: Family,  Zeid®. 
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OASTEROTII  ALA  M EiE—  GASTRICOI.E. 


GASTRIDIUM— GATE. 


Gastkkothalamk.k,  gas- tur-o-fAa-la'me-e,  s. 
(patter,  and  thalamos , an  inner  chamber,  Gr.)  A 
tribe  of  Lichens,  in  which  the  shield  is  always 
dosed  or  opened  by  the  irregular  separation  of  tf>e 
tlinllodial  covering,  and  the  nucleus  enclosed,  and 
containing  asd  deliquescing  or  shrivelling  np. 

Gastnkss,  gnst'nes,  5.  Amazement  ; fright. — 
Obsolete. 

Look  you  pole,  mistress  f — 

Do  you  perceive  the  gcutneii  of  her  eye  T — ShaJu. 

Gastonia,  gas-to'ne-a,  a.  (after  Gaston  de  Bourbon, 
son  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France.)  The  Bois 
d’eponge,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  a genus  of  plantar 
Order,  Aralacean. 

Gasttlkum,  gas'tre-um,  t.  In  Mammalogy,  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  body,  from  the  larynx  to  the 
anus. 

Gastric,  gas'trik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  belly  or 
stomach.  Gaitric-jmce , the  thin  pellucid  liquid 

which  distils  from  certain  glands  in  the  stomach, 
for  the  dilution  of  the  food. 

Not*. — G otter,  or  OaMro,  a Greek  word,  signifying  the 
belly,  and  much  used  In  composition,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing medical  terms  :-GaHro-eei<luilitii,  coexistent 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  the  substance  or 
membrane*  of  the  brain;  go ttro-cKtecystitit,  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  gall-blndder ; 
an  epithet  applied  to  designate  organs  and  blood- 
vetsels  which  are  alike  connected  with,  and  distributed 
upon,  the  stomach  and  colon,  as  the  gastrocolic 
omentum;  gaitro-ectititis,  Inflammation  or  the  large 
intestine  ; gaitro-eyntitU.  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  urinary  bladder ; gaitro-dcrmitii,  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  skin,  as  in  febrile  exanthemata ; 
putro-dwxinuilU,  pertaining  to  vessels  which  belong 
to,  or  are  distributed  over  the  stomach  and  <1uodeuuin ; 
gastro  - d»t> lattttii,  coexistent  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum ; putrcdjmiii,  pain  In  the 
stomach,  same  as  gaMertUgta ; gcMio-titcephaiitii,  In- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  the  brain;  gastro- 
entcritu,  simultaneous  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines  ; g<utropi}lric,  pertaining  alike 
to  tlie  stomach  and  omentum  ; gajtrry^jiifthxtu,  simul- 
taneous inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  omentum  ; 
pustro-Aypatie,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  the 
stomach  and  the  lirer ; gajtro-hepatitii,  simultaneous 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  the  liver;  gattro- 
htDiertomia,  the  abdominal  caasariun  operation ; gattro- 
i»jLit*matory,  an  epithet  applied  to  a combination  of 
inflammatory  and  gastric  fever;  gaitny-inttjtinjl,  ap- 
plied to  diseases  simultaneously  implicating  the 
stomach  and  intestines;  gartro-metritii,  comphcated 
inlluumiation  of  the  stomach  and  womb ; paitro- 
muonvi.  applied  to  fever*  in  which  gastric  irritation 
is  complicated  with  inordinate  secretion  of  mucus; 
putro-ne/Aritu,  a complication  of  gastritis  with  ne- 
phritis ; gattro-rr+gJuigUit.  simultaneous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  gullet  • gattro-perieoniitu,  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  pericardium  ; gaitro- 
fp-ritot ions,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  perito- 
neum ; giutro-fiharyngitu,  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  pharynx  ; pahro-pUnrilLt,  a comnlication  of  gas- 
tritis with  pleunsy ; gaitro-pnc  vavm *a,  complication  of 
gastritis  and  pneumonia ; gattro-pyUp ic,  belonging  to 
the  pyloric  artery. — see  Pyloric ; gaitro-pUnic,  pertain- 
ing to  the  stomach  and  spleen,  a«  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum  ; gottro-nimitit,  gastric  irritation  with  pain- 
ful tumefaction  of  tlie  spleen ; gaitro-adyrntmic,  ap. 
plied  to  a fever  in  which  tlie  gastric  are  cumnlicntod 
with  adynamic  symptoms  ; gaitro-atnxie,  applied  to  a 
fever  in  which  the  gastric  are  complicated  with  the 
ataxic  symptoms;  gastro-araeknoiJitu,  coexistent  in- 
flammation of  tlie  stomach  and  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane of  the  brain  ; ga/tro-brmu-Aiti*,  inflammation  of 
tlie  stomach  and  bmnehia  ; gatUrooelt,  hernia  formed 
by  protrusion  of  the  stomach  through  the  superior 
part  of  tlie  linea  alba ; pattro-urrthritis,  simultaneous 
Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  urethra. 

Gastric ibm,  gas'tre-sizm,  «.  {gaiter,  Gr.)  In  Pa- 
thology, gastric  affection;  the  act  of  filling  the 
belly ; gluttony. 

Gabtkicole,  gas'tre-kole,  ».  (gaiter,  and  colo , I 
inhabit,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Clark  to  those 


(Esirid®,  the  larv®  of  which  inhabit  the  intestines 
of  various  animals. 

Gastrldicm,  gaa-trid'e-mn,  t.  (gaitridion,  a little 
swelling,  Gr.  the  glnmcs  being  vcntricose  at  the 
base.)  A very  small  grass,  referred  formerly  to 
the  genus  Millium : Order,  Graminace®. 

Gastkiloquist,  gas- tril'o-k wist,  a.  ( gaiter , the  1 
belly,  Gr.  and  loguor , I speak,  Lat.)  One  who  j 
speaks  fiom  bis  belly  or  stomach,  or  who  so  mo- 
difirs  his  voice  that  it  seems  to  come  from  another 
person  or  place. 

Gastkiloqut,  gas-tril'o-kwe,  «.  A manner  of 
speaking  that  seems  to  proceed  from  the  belly.  | 

Gastritis,  gas-tri'tis,  a.  (gaiter,  the  belly,  Gr.) 
Inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

Gasthodia,  gas-tro'de-a,  *.  ( gaiter , and  odmu,  a 
tooth,  Gr.  from  the  form  of  the  top  of  the  column.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Orchid  ace®. 

Gastrodykia,  gas-tro-din'e-a,  s.  ( gaiter , and 
odgne,  pain,  Gr.)  A painful  affection  of  the 
stomach  attendant  on  dyspepsia. 

Gastrolobil’m,  gas-tro-lo'be-um,  a.  (gaiter,  the  ,i 
belly,  and  loboi,  a j od,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  i i 
pods  being  inflated.)  A genua  of  leguminous 
plants,  consisting  of  Australian  shrubs,  with  sira-  : 
pie  leaves,  disposed  four  in  a whorl,  and  yellow  ! 
flowers:  Order,  Papilionace®. 

G astrology,  gas-trol'o-je,  t.  ( gaiter , and  logoi,  a 
discourse,  Gr.)  A treatLe  on  food. 

Gastromancy,  gas'tro-man-se,  i.  ( gaiter , and 
manteia , divination,  Gr.)  A kind  of  divination 
among  the  ancients,  by  means  of  words  seeming 
to  be  uttered  from  the  belly. 

Gabtrombria,  gas-tro-nic're-a,  $.  (gaiter,  the  belly, 
and  merit,  a part,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  inflated 
calyx.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs, 
natives  of  Mexico : Order,  Scrophulariace®. 

GA3TRONEMKr8,gas-tit>-ne'me-us,  i.  ( gaitronemia, 
Gr.)  The  name  of  two  large  muscles  situated  on  j 
the  calf  of  the  leg. 

Gastronomist,  gas-tron'o-mist,  a.  One  who 
likes  or  practises  good  living. 

Gastronomy,  gas-tron'o-me,  a.  ( gaiter , and  no- 
mas, a role,  Gr.)  The  art  or  science  of  good 
eating. 

Gastropodous,  gas-trop'o-dus,  ) a.  Having 

Gastkbotodoub,  gas-tcr-op'o-dus,)  the  belly  and 
feet  united. 

GastroraJ'IIY,  gas-txor'a-fe,  a.  (gaiter,  and  rapto, 

I sew,  Gr. ) In  Surgery,  the  sewing  np  of  wounds 
of  the  abdomen. 

Gastrokkii  a<>  f a,  gas-tror-ra'je-a,  a.  (gaiter,  and 
regngmi,  I burst  out,  Gr.)  Gastric  hemorrhage ; 
exudation  of  blood  from  the  internal  surface  of 
the  stomach. 

Gastrobcoi'IA,  gas  tro-sko'pe-a,  s.  (gaiter , and 
tkapia,  I view,  Gr.)  Examination  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

Gasthotomy,  gas-trot  o-me,  a.  (gaiter,  and  tome, 
incision,  Gr.)  An  incision  of  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a fuetns ; also, 
an  incision  of  the  stomach  for  extracting  some 
foreign  body  introduced  into  it  throngh  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

Gat.  Past  of  Get. 

Gate,  gate,  i.  (gate,  geat.  Sax.)  A large  door 
which  gives  entrance  into  a walled  city,  castle, 
temple,  palace,  or  other  large  edifice ; a frame  of 
timber  which  opess  or  closes  a passage  into  any 
enclosure,  also,  the  passage ; the  frame  which  abuts  j 
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or  stops  the  passage  of  water  through  a dam.  Id 
Scripture,  figuratively,  power ; dominion ; 

Thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies.— ^ 

an  avenue ; an  opening ; a way. 

Gated,  ga'ted,  a.  Having  gates. 

Gateless,  gate'lcs,  a.  Haring  no  gate. 

Gateway,  gate'way,  a A way  through  the  gate 
of  some  enclosure;  a building  to  be  passed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  area  before  a mansion. 

Gatiieb,  gath'ur,  v.  a.  (gculertan,  or  gathcrian, 
Sax.)  To  collect;  to  bring  into  one  place;  to 
get  in  harvest;  to  pick  up;  to  glean;  to  crop; 
to  pluck ; to  assemble;  to  heap  up  ; to  accumu- 
late ; to  select  and  take ; to  sweep  together ; to 
collect  charitable  contributions;  to  bring  into  one 
body  or  interest ; to  draw  together  from  a state  of 
expansion  or  diffusion  ; to  contract ; to  gain ; to 
pucker ; to  plait ; to  deduce  by  inference ; to  col- 
lect or  learn  by  reasoning ; to  ooil  as  a serpent ; 
to  gather  breath,  to  have  respite; — (obsolete  in 
the  last  signification) ; 

The  luckless  lucky  maid, 

A long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid. 

To  gather  breath  In  many  miseries.—  Spemer. 

to  be  condensed ; to  thicken ; to  grow  larger  by 
the  accretion  of  similar  matter ; to  assemble ; to 
generate  pns  or  matter ; — «.  a plait  or  fold  in 
cloth,  made  by  drawing. 

Gatherable,  gath'ur-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  col- 
lected ; that  may  be  deduced. 

Gatherer,  gath'ur-nr,  i.  One  who  gathers  or  col- 
lects ; one  who  gets  in  a crop. 

Gathering,  gath'ur-ing,  #.  The  act  of  collecting 
or  assembling ; collection;  a crowd;  an  assembly; 
charitable  contribution  ; a tumour  suppurated  or 
maturated  ; a collection  of  pus ; an  abscess. 

Gathers,  gath'urx,  t.  Folds;  packers;  plaits  or 
wrinkles  in  cloth. 

Gat-toothed,  gat'tooiAt,  a.  (from  gat,  s goat, 
Sax.  and  toothed.)  Goat-toothed;  lickerish; 
greedy. — Obsolete. 

Gai-tootted  was  she,  sothly  for  to  sny. — Chancer. 

Gaud,  gawd,  r.  w.  (gaudeo,  Lat.)  To  exult;  to 
rejoice ; — 3.  (gaudium,  Lat.)  an  ornament ; some- 
thing worn  for  adorning  the  person  ; a fine  thing. 
— Obsolete. 

My  love  to  ITermla 

Is  melted  as  the  snow  ; seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud, 

Which,  In  my  childhood,  I did  uoat  upon.— 

Shake. 

Gadded,  gawMed,  a. 
coloured. — Obsolete. 

About  her  arms  she  bsre 
A pair  of  bodes,  gaudtxl  all  with  greene. — 

C hawser. 

Gaddert,  gawMer-e,  a Finery;  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  dress ; ornaments. 

Gaudichaudia,  go-de-ko'de-a,  c.  (in  honour  of 
Charles  Gnudichaud,  a French  naturalist.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  with  opposite 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers:  Order,  Malpighiace®. 

Gaudily,  gaw'de-le,  ad.  Showily ; with  ostentatious 
display  of  fine  dress. 

Gaudiness,  gaw'de-ocs,  ».  Sbowiness;  tinsel  ap- 
pearance ; ostentatious  finery. 

Gaudinia,  go-din'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Gaudin, 
a Swiss  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  a single  species — a native  of  Spain : Order,  Gra- 
minacea. 


Decorated  with  trinkets; 


Gaudless,  gawdlcs,  a.  Destitute  of  ornament 
Gaudy,  gaw'de,  a.  Showy;  splendid;  pompons; 
fine ; gay  beyond  the  simplicity  of  nature  or  good 
taste ; rejoicing ; festal  ;-—(8eldom  used  in  the  last 
two  senses;) 

Let’s  have  another  gaudy  night ; call  to  me 
AU  my  sad  captains ; fill  our  bowls ; once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell.— Skate. 

— $.  a feast  or  festival ; a word  used  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

He  may  snreJy  be  contented  with  a fast  to-day,  that 
is  sure  of  a gaudy  to-morrow. — Cteync. 

Gauge,  gaje,  v.  a.  (Jauger , Fr.)  To  measure  or 
to  ascertain  the  contents  of  a cask  or  vessel ; to 
measure  in  respect  to  proportion  ; — a.  a measure ; 
a standard  of  measure ; measure ; dimensions. 
Gauge  cocks,  two  cocks  commonly  attached  to 
steam-boilers,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
height  of  the  water  in  them.  Gauge  of  troy, 
the  width  between  the  top  flanges  of  rails  on  a 
railway.  Gauge  point,  in  Gauging,  the  diameter 
of  a cylinder,  whose  altitude  is  one  inch,  and  its 
content  eqnal  to  that  of  a unit  of  a given  measure. 
Pressure  gauge,  an  instrument  to  determine  the 
pressure  exerted  in  hydrostatic  or  pneumatic  ma- 
chines, as  the  hydrostatic-press,  the  air-pump, 
steam-engine,  &c.  Gauge  point  of  a solid  is  used 
to  denote  the  diameter  of  that  circle,  or  the  diagonal 
of  that  square,  whose  area  is  expressed  by  the  same 
number  as  is  equal  to  the  number  of  cubic  inches 
in  the  solid.  Thus,  18.79  being  nearly  the  di- 
ameter of  a circle  whose  area  is  277.274  ; this  is 
called  the  circular  gauge  print  of  the  gallon, 
which  contains  that  number  of  cubic  inches: 
and  16.6515  is  the  square  gauge  point  of  the 
gallon — this  last  number  being  multiplied  by 
Itself,  forming  277.274.  Gauge  points  are  marked 
on  the  gauge  rule  by  certain  letters  or  characters. 
Elliptical,  conical,  and  prismoidal  vessels,  have 
also  gauge  points  adapted  to  them.  Stgthon  gauge, 
a name  given  to  any  gange  which  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a syphon,  that  is,  with  two  legs  bent  upon 
each  other,  such  as  that  of  the  steam-gauge,  the 
con  denser- gauge,  &c. 

Gauger,  ga'jur,  «.  One  who  gauges;  an  officer 
whose  business  is  to  measure  and  ascertain  the 
contents  of  casks  or  vessels. 

Gauging,  ga'jing,  i.  The  art  of  measuring  the 
contents  or  capacities  of  vessels  of  any  form. 
Gauging- rod,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
contents  of  any  vessel.  The  one  generally  used  is 
the  four  foot  gauging-rod.  It  is  commonly  made 
of  boxwood,  and  consists  of  four  rules,  each  a foot 
long,  and  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  square. 
Gauging -rule,  is  a sliding  rule,  particularly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  gauging.  It  is  a 
square  rule,  about  12  inches  long,  made  of  box- 
wood ; of  four  faces  or  sides,  which  are  furnished 
with  sliding  pieces,  running  in  grooves.  The  lines 
upon  them  are  mostly  logarithmic  ones,  or  dis- 
tances, which  are  proportional  to  the  logarithms  of 
the  numbers  placed  at  their  ends. 

Gaul,  gawl,  s.  ( Gallia,  Lat)  An  ancient  name  of 
France ; also,  an  inhabitant  of  GauL 
Gaulish,  gawl'ish,  o.  Pertaining  to  ancient 
France  or  Gaul. 

Gault,  ) gawlt,  s.  In  Geology,  a provincial  name 
Galt,  ) for  a stiff  marl,  varying  in  colour  from  a 
light-grey  to  a dark-blue.  It  is  an  intermediate 
deposit,  dividing  the  upper  from  the  lower  mem-  1 
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beta  of  the  Greensand  formation.  It  is  rarely  more 
than  100  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains  many 
organic  remains. 

Gailtheria,  gawl-tAe're-a,  s.  (in  hononr  of  M. 
Gaol  ter,  a Canadian  botanist  and  physician.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  with  white  rose-coloured  or  scarlet 
corollas:  Order,  Ericace*. 

Gaum,  gawm,  •.  a.  (Icelandic.)  To  understand. — 
Local 

Gaunt,  grfnt,  a.  (etymology  doubtful,  perhaps  from 
gcuxtnian,  to  wane,  Sax. ) Lean ; slender ; 
meagre;  thin. 

Old  gaunt,  indeed,  and  pmotf  In  being  old ; 

Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a tedious  fast ; 

And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  ffOunL—Skaks. 

Gauntlet. — See  Gantlet. 

Gauntleted,  gdnt'lct-ed,  a.  Wearing  a ganntlet. 

Gauntly,  gdnt'le,  ad.  Leanly ; meagrely. 

Gacra,  gaw'ra,  #.  (gattros,  superb,  Gr.  in  reference 
to  the  elegance  of  the  flowers  of  some  of  the 
species.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Onagracree. 

Gauze,  gaws,  t.  (gasa , Span,  ^oze,  Fr.)  A textile 
fabric  of  silk  or  cotton,  said  to  have  been  first 
made  in  Gaza,  a city  of  Palestine — hence  the 
name.  Gauze  wire-cloth , or  wire-gauze,  a kind 
of  open  cloth,  made  of  copper,  brass,  or  iron-wire, 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness;  used  for  the 
covering  of  meat-safes,  for  wire-blinds,  sieves, 
safety  lamps,  &c. 

Gauzy,  gaw'ze,  a.  Like  gauze ; thin  as  gauze. 

Gate.  Past  of  the  verb  To  give. 

Gavel,  gav'il,  a.  {gafel,  Sax.)  In  Law,  a custom, 
toll,  tribute,  yearly  rent,  or  revenue,  of  which  there 
were  formerly  many  kinds,  as  gavel-corn,  gavel- 
malt,  gavel-fodder , &c. — Cored.  Also,  a pro- 
vincial word  for  ground. 

Let  it  lie  upon  the  ground  or  parti  eight  or  ten  days 

— Mortimer . 

Gavklcebteb,  gav'il-ses-tur,  a.  (Saxon.)  Secta- 
ries vecdgalU,  an  ancient  measure  of  rent-ale. 

Gavelet,  gav'il-et,  a.  A special  and  ancient  kind 
of  cessavit,  used  in  Kent,  where  the  custom  of 
gavelkind  prevails ; by  which  the  tenant  shall  for- 
feit his  lands  and  tenements  to  the  lord  of  whom 
be  holds,  if  he  withhold  from  him  his  doe  rent  and 
services. — Cored.  Gavelet  in  London,  a writ  used 
on  the  hustings  of  London,  where  the  parties,  ten- 
ant and  demandant,  appear  by  scire  facias,  to 
show  cause  why  the  one  should  not  have  his  tene- 
ment again  on  payment  of  bis  rent,  or  why  the 
other  should  not  recover  the  lands  in  default 
thereof.—  Cored ; Flcta. 

Gavklgbld,  gav'il -geld,  a.  In  old  Law,  a pecu- 
niary payment  of  a toll  or  tribute. — Mon.  AngL 
tom.  3. 

Gavelkind,  gav'il-kind, t.  (garad cenedyl,  Welsh.) 
In  Law,  a tenure  or  custom  annexed  and  belong- 
ing to  lands  in  Kent,  not  disgavelled  by  statute, 
whereby  the  lands  of  the  father  are  equally  divided 
at  bis  death  among  all  his  sons ; or  the  land  of 
the  brother  among  all  the  brethren,  if  he  have  no 
issne  of  his  own. — LAiL  210. 

Gavelman,  garfil-man,  a.  In  Law,  a tenant  who 
is  liable  to  the  payment  of  tribute ; and  hence, 
tenure  in  gavelkind  has  been  thought  to  belong  to 
land  in  its  nature  taxable. — Somncr  on  Gavelkind, 
p.  23. 

G AVEI.M  ed,  gaVil-med,  a.  In  Law,  a service  required 
by  the  lord  of  his  tenant,  viz  : — to  mow  grasa,  to 
cut  meadow  land,  &c. — Sommer  on  Gavelkind.  1 
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Gave  lock,  gav'e-lok,  a.  An  iron  crow. 

Gavelrkp,  gav'il-rep,  a.  In  Law,  Biderepe,  or  i 
the  duty  of  reaping  at  the  bid  or  command  of  the 
lord. — Sommer  on  Gavelkind. 

Gavelweek,  gav'il-week,  a.  (Saxon.)  In  Law,  ; 
either  manu-opera,  or  the  personal  labour  of  the 
tenant;  or  carr-opera , or  work  by  bis  carts  or  j 
carriages. — Cowel 

Gavia,  ga've-a,  a.  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to 
tbe  Land*,  or  Gulls:  Family,  Alcad*. 

Gavial,  ga've-al,  a.  The  crocodile  of  the  Ganges, 
a species  of  crocodile,  remarkable  for  its  great 
size  and  the  elongation  of  its  muzzle. 

Gavgt,  gav'ot,  a.  (garotta,  Ital.  gavotte,  Fr.)  A 
gay  kind  of  dance,  the  air  of  which  has  two  brisk  , 
and  lively  strains  in  common  time,  each  of  which  j 
is  played  twice  over.  Tempi  di  gavotta,  (Italian.)  ' [ 
is  when  only  the  time  of  a garotte  is  imitated, 
without  regard  to  measures,  or  number  of  bars  or 
strains. 

Gawby,  gaw'be,  a.  A dunce ; a fool. — Obsolete. 
Gawk,  gawk,  a.  (gac,  geac , a cuckoo,  Sax.)  A i 
cuckoo ; a fool ; a simpleton.  In  both  senses, 
this  term  is  retained  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  | 
England — hence,  persons  imposed  on,  as  on  the  : 
first  of  April,  are  called  April  fools,  or  gowks. 
Gawky,  gaw'ke,  a.  Awkward  ; clumsy  ; foolish ; 
clownish  ; — a.  a stupid,  ignorant,  awkward  person.  } 
A lam  half-length  of  Henry  Darnler  represent*  him 
tall,  awkward,  and  gnekp.— Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland. 

Gawn,  gawn,  s.  A small  tub  or  laden  v easel — I 
LocaL 

Gawntbee,  gawn'tre,  a.  A frame  upon  which  j 
casks  are  set. 

Gay,  gay,  a.  (gai,  Fr.)  Airy;  cheerful;  merry; 
sportive ; frolicsome ; fine ; showy ; — a.  an  orna- 
ment; an  embellishment. —Obsolete  as  a substan- 
tive. 

Morose  and  untrmrtable  spirits  look  upon  precepts  in 
emblem,  as  they  do  upon  gaps  and  pictures^- L' Es- 
trange. 

Gaya,  ga'a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Gay,  a distinguished 
French  botanist.)  A genus  of  perennial  mountain 
Umbelliferous  herbs,  with  white  flowers:  Suborder,  1 
Othospenn*. 

Gayett. — See  Gaiety. 

Gaylussacia,  gay-lus-sa'she-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  the 
celebrated  ii  Gay-Lussac.)  A genus  of  shrubs, 
with  bracteate  scarlet  flowers : Order,  Ericaceae. 
Gaylubsite,  gay'los-site,  a.  (in  honour  of  Gay-  .• 
Lussac,  the  celebrated  French  chemist.)  A min©-  i 
ral  occurring  in  detached  lengthened  prisms  and  I 
aggregated  crystals,  disseminated  in  clay ; colour 
dirty-white,  or  limpid  and  colourless ; surfaces 
striated.  It  consists  of  carbonic  acid,  28.66;  I 
soda,  20.44;  lime,  17.70;  water,  32.20;  aln-  . 
mina,  1.00 ; sp.  gr.  1.92 — 1.95 ; H=  2.0  8.0.  i 
Gayly. — See  Gaily. 

Gain  ebb,  ga'nea,  a.  Gaiety ; finery. 

Gayothttum,  gay-o-fit'um,  a.  (a  name  composed 
by  M.  Gay,  the  discoverer  of  the  plant,  and  phg- 
ton , a plant,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  a small  glabrous  plant,  with  solitary  yellow 
flowers : Order,  Onagrace®. 

Gaybomk,  ga'surn,  a.  Full  of  gaioty. — Seldom 
used.  |j 

And  fler*d  with  heat  of  gavsome  youth,  did  venter, 

With  warlike  troops,  the  Norman  coast  to  enters—  ! 

Mb.  for  Mag. 

1 Gazania,  ga-za'ne-a,  a.  (supposed  to  be  from  go-  [ 
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e ana  arickes,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  splendour  of 
the  flowers.)  A genus  of  Composite  plant*,  na- 
tives of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Suborder,  Tu- 
boliflone. 

Gaze,  gaze,  v.  n.  (from  gesean,  I see,  Sax.)  To 
look  intently  and  earnestly  ; to  look  with  eager- 
ness or  curiosity ; 

A lover's  ejee  will  gase  an  eagle  blind. — Shaba. 

— p. a.  to  view  with  fixed  attention; — i.  fixed 
look ; a look  of  eagerness,  wonder,  or  admiration*, 
intent  regard ; the  object  gazed  on ; that  which 
causes  one  to  gaze. 

Gazeful,  goze'ful,  a.  Looking  intently ; given  to 
gaze. 

Gazeiiound,  gazeTiownd,  a.  A hound  of  great 
courage  and  fleet ness  in  the  pursnit  of  game,  sjwI 
reiving  less  on  his  scent  in  the  chase,  than  his 
sight.  In  the  north  of  England,  this  species  was 
formerly  in  great  request,  but  is  now  entirely  lost. 
Scestthou  the  puekound  ! bow  with  glance  severe 
From  the  close  herd  he  marks  the  destin'd  deer.— 

JickctL 

Gazella,  gaz-elTa,  ) a.  A genus  of  antelopes, 
Gazelle,  gaz-el,  ) which  have  their  horns  lyre- 
shaped,  with  the  bony  cores  solid;  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a lachrymary  sinus,  and  with  nnguinal 
pores;  the  knees  are  generally  tufted;  tho  eves, 
particularly  in  the  common  gazelle,  are  prominent, 
dark,  and  soft. 

1 Gazemekt,  gaze'raent,  t.  View.— Obsolete, 

1 Then  forth  he  brought  his  snowy  Florimele, 

Cover'd  from  people’s  gazement  with  a vele,— 

Spenser. 

Gazer,  ga'zur,  *.  One  who  gazes ; one  who  looks 
intently  with  eagerness  or  admiration. 

Gazette,  ga-zet',  t.  (French,  from  gaaettn,  a Veni- 
tian  coin,  which  was  the  usual  price  of  the  first 
paper  printed  in  Venice.)  A newspaper;  the 
name  is  properly  confined  to  a paper  of  news, 
published  by  authority.  This  distinction,  however, 
is  not  always  attended  to ; — e.  a.  to  insert  in  a 
l gazette  ; to  announce  or  publish  in  a gazette. 
Gazetteer,  gmx-et-eer',  a.  A writer  of  news,  or  an 
officer  appointed  to  publish  news  by  authority  ; 
the  title  of  a newspaper ; a book  containing  a 
brief  description  of  empires,  kingdoms,  dries, 
towns,  and  rivers  in  a country,  or  in  the  whole 
world,  alphabetically  arranged;  a book  of  topo- 
graphical descriptions. 

Gazinostock,  ga'zing-stok,  s.  A person  gazed  at 
with  scorn  or  abhorrenoe ; an  object  of  curiosity 
or  contempt. 

Gazon,  ga-zoon',  «.  (French.)  In  Fortification, 
turfs  or  pieces  of  earth  covered  with  grass,  with 
which  the  faces  of  works  of  raised-  up  earth  are 
lined,  in  order  to  keep  them  up  and  preserve  their 
form. 

Gb,  je,  (Saxon.)  A participle  often  prefixed  to 
Saxon  verbs,  participles,  &c. 

Gkaok,  ge'a,  *.  A Turkish  chronological  cyde  of 
twelve  years,  each  year  being  denoted  by  a different 
animal,  vis.: — the  mouse,  bullock,  lynx  or  leopard, 
hare,  crooodile,  serpent,  horse,  sheep,  monkey, 
hen,  dog,  and  hog.  The  day  is  also  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  each  of  which  is  likewise  called  a 
geagh,  and  is  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
an  animal.  Each  geagh  is  subdivided  into  eight 
kchs. 

Geal,  jele,  v.  n.  (geler,  Fr.  gelo,  Lat)  To  con- 
geal.—Obsolete. 


Geaw,  gene,  f.  (guigne,  Fr.)  A kind  of  wild 
cherry,  a native  of  Britain. 

Gear,  geer,  t.  (geaneian,  gyrian.  Sax.)  Furniture; 
accoutrements ; dress ; ornaments  ; the  harness 
or  furniture  of  beasts ; tackle.  In  Scotland, 
goods  or  riches;  also,  warlike  accoutrements; 
business;  matters; — (obsolete  in  the  last  two 
significations.) 

I wilt  remedy  this  gear  ere  long. 

Or  sell  my  title  for  a glorious  grave.— Sink*. 

Among  Seamen,  pronounced  jeart , — which  see ; — 
v.  a.  to  dress ; to  put  on  gear ; to  harness. 

Gearing,  geer'ing,  t.  Harness;  the  manner  of 
arranging  machinery. 

Gbason,  ge'sun,  a.  Bare;  uncommon;  wonderful 
— Obsolete. 

The  lady,  hearkening  to  his  senseful  speech. 

Pound  nothing  that  he  said  unmeet  nor  geasnn  — 
Spenser. 

Ge  A strum,  je-as'trmn,  t.  (90,  the  earth,  and  aster, 
a star,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  stellate  form  of  the 
species  when  burst  and  lying  on  the  ground.)  A 
genus  of  Fungi,  of  the  puff-ball  kind:  Tribe, 
Gasteromycetes. 

Gbat.  geet,  s.  ( gat,  Dot)  The  hole  through  which 
metal  runs  into  a mould  in  castings. 

Gebia,  je'be-a,  s.  (ge,  the  earth,  and  bios,  life,  Gr.?) 

A genus  of  Decapod  Crustaceans,  allied  to  Astacus: 
Family,  Macroura. 

GRCARC1NU9,  je-kdrise-nns,  a.  (ge,  and  korktnns,  a 
crab,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Decapod  Crustaceans: 
Family,  Brachyura. 

Geck,  gek,  «.  (Germ.)  A dupe ; one  easily  im- 
posed on; 

Why  did  you  suffer  Tachlmo  to  taint  his  noble  heart 

and  brain  with  needless  jealousy,  and  to  become  the 

peck  and  scorn  o’  th’  others  villainy  1— Sinks. 

— v.  a.  to  cheat,  trick,  or  gull — Obsolete. 

Geckoti.— See  Geckotid*. 

Geckotid/e,  gek-otVde,  s.  (gecko,  the  Indian 
name  for  the  nature  of  the  cry  of  one  of  the 
species.)  The  Geckos,  a family  of  Platydactile,  or 
broad-toed  Saurians,  divided  by  Cuvier  into  eight 
subgenera. 

Gee,  je.  A term  used  by  drivers,  waggoners,  Ac., 
when  they  want  the  horses  to  go  faster,  or  from 
the  driver,  when  on  the  near  side:  sometimes 
written  jet. 

Gkeria,  ge're-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  some  botanist  of  ; 
the  name  of  Geer.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  axil- 
lary flowers : Order,  Tern stream iace*. 

Geese.  Phiral  of  Goose. 

Geest,  geest,  t.  Alluvial  matter  on  the  surface  of  1 
land,  not  of  recent  origin. 

Geffrota,  gef-froy'a,  t.  (in  honour  of  M.  K.  P. 
GeffroyoL)  A genus  of  American  thorny  or  un- 
armed trees,  with  impari-pinnate  leaves  and  ax- 
illary racemes,  or  panicles  of  flowers : Suborder, 
Cc&alpine*. 

Gehenna,  ge-hen'na,  s.  ( geetma , Gr.  from  ge-hinom, 
Heb.  the  valley  of  Hinom,  in  which  was  Tophet, 
where  the  Israelites  sacrificed  their  children  to 
Moloch.)  A term  used  by  the  Jews  as  equiva- 
lent to  hell ; a place  of  fire,  torment,  and  punish- 
ment. The  Greek  word  is  also  so  rendered  by  our 
translators. 

Gehlenite,  gele-nite,  9.  (in  honour  of  Gehlen,  the 
chemist.)  A mineral,  which  occurs  in  embedded 
and  massive  aggregations  of  rectangular  or  slightly 
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rhombic  prisms ; colour  prey,  frequently  with  a 
yellow  or  greenish  tint.  It  is  a ferro-silicatc  of 
lime  and  iron : sp.  gr.  2.8 — 8. ; H = 5.5 — 6.0. 

Gkissois,  ge'sovs,  *.  (geisson,  the  house-eves,  Gr. 
in  allusion  to  the  seeds  being  imbricated  like  the 
tiles  of  a boose.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  a tree — a native  of  New  Caledonia:  Order, 
Cononiacese. 

Geibsoloma,  ge-so-lo'ma,  s.  (geisson,  and  Homo,  a 
fringe,  Gr.  from  its  imbricated  salivation.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Penaeaceue. 

Geissomekia,  ge-so-me're-a,  $.  (geisson,  and  me- 
rio,  a part,  Gr.  from  the  imbricated  calyx.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Brazil : Order,  A can- 
thaw  a?. 

Geibsobhiza,  ge- so-ri'za,  t.  (geisson,  and  rhiza,  a 
root,  Gr.  from  the  imbricated  root.)  Tile-root,  a 
genns  of  plants : Order,  Iridaccie. 

Geitonplebium,  ge-ton-ple'zhe-um,  s.  (geiton,  a 
neighbour,  and  plesiot,  near,  Gr.  in  relation  to  its 
affinity  to  the  cognate  genera.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Liliacea*. 

Gei.a,  gela,  or  jela,  ».  ( gelao , I laugh,  Gr.  in  allu- 
sion to  the  shining  leaves.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  a tree,  a native  of  Cochin-China : 
Order,  Olacaceic. 

Gelable,  jel'a-bl,  a.  (old  French,  from  gelo,  to 
congeal,  Lat.)  That  may  be  congealed ; capable 
of  being  converted  into  jelly. 

Gelasimus,  je-las'o-nma,  $.  (gthmmot,  a langher, 
Gr.)  The  calling  Crabs,  a genus  of  Decapod 
Crustaceans,  the  Uca  of  Leach : Family,  Bra- 
chyura. 

Gelatin,  jel'a-tin,  > a.  Of  the  nature  and 

Gelatinous,  je-lat'e-nus,  > consistence  of  gelatin ; 
resembling  jelly;  viscous;  moderately  stiff  and 
cohesive. 

Gelatinate,  je-lat'e-nate,  e.  a.  To  be  converted 
into  gelatin,  or  into  s substance  resembling  jelly ; 
— v.  a.  to  convert  into  gelatin,  or  into  a substance 
like  jelly. 

GelatinatioN,  jel-a-te  na'sbnn,  a The  process 
or  act  of  converting  or  being  turned  Into  gelatine, 
or  into  a substance  like  jelly. 

Gelatine,  jefa-tine,  t.  (gelatin,  Ital.)  An  animal 
substance,  obtained  by  boiling  with  water  the  soft 
and  solid  parts,  as  the  muscles,  cartilages,  bones, 
tendons,  &c. ; when  cooled,  gelatine  is  capable  of 
assuming  an  elastic  or  tremulous  consistence,  but, 
on  the  application  of  beat,  is  reduced  to  a liquid. 
The  coarser  forms  of  gelatine  obtained  from  hoofs, 
hides,  &c.,  are  called  glue;  that  from  the  akin  and 
finer  membranes,  size;  and  when  obtained  from 
air-bladders  and  other  membranes  of  fish,  isinglass. 
Gelatine  does  not  exist  as  snch  in  the  animal  tis- 
sues, but  is  formed  by  the  action  of  long  continued 
boiling.  When  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  it 
yields  gelatine  t*tgar,  or  glyicoll,  the  formula  of 
which  is  Cb  Ht  N*  Oft  2HO.  According  to 
Scherer,  the  formula  of  gelatinous  tissue  is  C49 
H41  N7$  Ol8.  Blood  canuot  be  formed  from  ge- 
latine, and  animals  which  feed  exclusively  on  it 
soon  die  of  starvation.  The  reason  is,  it  does  not 
contain  proteins:  also  written  Gelatin. 

Gelatine*— See  Gelatinosi. 

Gelatikiform,  jel-a-tin'efuwrm,  «.  Having  the 
resemblance  of  gelatine. 

Gelatinize.— See  Gelatinate. 

Gelatinosi,  jel-a-te-no'si,  ».  The  gelatinous 
Polypi,  including  such  as  are  not  invested  with  a 


firm  envelope,  and  are  without  a ligneous,  fleshy,  1 
or  corneous  axis  in  the  interior  of  their  mass. 
Their  body  is  gelatinous,  and  more  or  less  conical 

Geld,  geld,  *.  (gild,  Sax.  gield,  Dan.)  An  old  I 
terra  used  by  the  Saxons  to  signify  money  or  tri-  ; 
bute,  also  compensation  for  a crime — hence,  in 
our  ancient  laws,  1 cergeld  was  compensation  for  a 
man’s  life,  and  or/geld  the  value  of  a beast  slain. 
tkmegeld,  or  Danegclt,  a tax  imposed  by  the 
Danes ; — P.  a.  past  and  past  part,  gelded  or  gelt ; 

( geilen,  gelten,  Germ.)  to  castrate;  to  emasculate; 
to  deprive  of  any  essential  part;  to  deprive  of 
any  thing  immodest  or  exceptionable. 

Geldeb,  geld'ur,  ».  One  who  castrates. 

Geldeb  Robe,  geld'ur  roze,  s.  A double  variety 
of  the  plant  Viburnum  opulus,  a marsh  shrub, 
common  in  this  and  all  northern  countries  of 
Europe  1 properly  spelled  Gueldres  rose. 

Geldixo,  geld'ing,  s.  A castrated  animal,  but 
chiefly  a horse. 

Gelid,  jel'id,  a.  (gelidus,  Lat)  Extremely  cold. 

If  she  find  some  life 

Yet  lurking  dose,  she  bites  hi*  peiui  lip*.— Sfarston. 

Geliditt, je-lid'e-te,  ) t.  Extreme  cold;  cold- 

Gelidxebs,  jel'id -nee,)  ness. 

Gelly. — See  Jelly. 

Gelbkmium,  jel-se'mo-nm,  t.  (gelsemino,  an  Italisn 
name  of  the  jasmine.)  The  Carolina  Jasmine,  a 
genus  of  North  American  climbing  shrubs,  with 
yellow  flowers : Order,  Apocynacese. 

Gelt.— See  Gilt 

Gem,  jera,  s.  ( gemma,  Lat)  A precious  stone  used 
for  ornamental  purposes,  cut  by  the  lapidary,  and  i 
usually  set  in  gold,  or  carved  as  signets  for  rings, 
brooches,  See.  The  principal  gems  are  the  dia- 
mond,  ruby,  emerald,  amythest,  onyx,  chalcedony, 
jasper,  rock  crystal  topaz,  cornelian,  and  blood  1 
stones.  Artificial  gems  are  made  of  a very  fusible, 
transparent,  and  dense  glass  or  paste,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently called,  containing  a large  proportion  of 
oxide  of  lead,  generally  some  oxide,  the  colours 
being  given  by  a skilful  admixture  of  the  metallic 
oxides ; — r.  a.  to  adorn  with  gems ; to  bespangle; 
to  embellish  with  detached  beauties ; — p.  n.  to  r 
bud ; to  germinate. 

Gem  aba,  je-max'a,#.  The  second  part  of  the  talmud.  | 

Gemabic,  je-mar'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  gemara.  j 

Gem  EL,  jem'il,  s.  (gemellus,  Lat.)  In  Heraldry,  a 
pair ; two  things  of  a sort. 

Gemellipabous,  jem-il-lip'a-rus,  a.  (gemelhu,  > 
double,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth,  Lat.)  Produc- 
ing or  bearing  twins. 

Gemel-rino,  jem'il-ring,  #.  Rings  with  two  or 
more  links : now  written  Gimbtd. — Which  see. 

Geminate,  jem'o-nate,  a.  In  Botany,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  parts  or  organs  of  plants  which  are 
disposed  in  pairs  from  the  same  point. 

Geminate,  jem'e-nate,  e.  a.  (getnino,  Lat)  To 
double. — Seldom  used. 

Gemination, jem-e-na'shtm,  1,  Duplication;  re- 
petition ; a doubling. 

Gemini,  jem'e-ni,  s.  (Latin,  twins.)  In  Astronomy, 
the  Castor  ami  Pollux  of  the  ancients ; the  third 
constellation  of  the  zodiac,  into  which  the  sun 
enters  about  the  21st  of  May. 

Gemixous,  jem'e-nus,  a.  (jemima,  Lit.)  Double; 
in  pairs. 

Gem  iky,  jem'e-ne,  t.  Twins;  a pair;  a ample. 

A perniny  of  asses  split,  would  make  just  Tonrutyon. 
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Gemm.e,  gem'me,  s.  In  Botany,  leaf-buds,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  nUbastra  or  flower- buds. 

Gem maky,  jem'ma-re,  a.  Pertaining  to  gems  or 
jewels. 

Gemmastilea,  jcm-mns'tro-a,  t.  (gemma,  a bnd, 
and  nstrum , a star,  Lat.)  A genus  of  corals: 
Family,  Madrcphyllicea. 

Gkmmkous,  jem'me-us,  a.  (gemmeus,  Lat)  Per- 
taining to  gems;  of  the  nature  of  gems;  rcsem- 
i bling  gems. 

Gem  mi  ness,  jem'me-nes,  i.  Spruceness;  smart- 
ness. 

Gem  m if  axes,  jem-mip'a-res,  s.  (gemma,  a bud, 
and  pario , I produce,  Lat)  Animals  which  pro- 
pagate by  buds,  as  the  fresh-water  polype,  called 
the  hydra. 

Gemmipakous,  jem-mip'a-rus,  a.  (gemma,  a bud, 
and  pario,  Lat)  Producing  buds  or  gems. 

Gemmosity,  jem-mos'e-te,  t.  The  quality  of  being 
a jewcL 

Gkmmulb,  jem'mule,  i.  Id  Botany,  the  terminal 
bud  of  the  plumule  in  germinating  seeds. 

Gkmmy,  jem'me,  a.  Bright;  glittering;  full  of 
gems. 

The  flitting  cloud  against  the  summit  dnsh’d. 

And,  by  the  sun  illumin'd,  pouring  bright 
A yon  my  shower.  — Thornton. 

Gemote,  ge-motc',  s.  (gemot.  Sax.)  A meeting. — 
Obsolete. 

Gkmpylcs,  jem-pi'lns,  s.  (meaning  unknown.)  A 
genus  of  fishes,  having  the  body  much  elongated ; 
the  ventral  tins  very  minnte,  and  placed  before  the 
pectorals;  the  lateral  line  curved,  and  marked 
with  large  scales ; the  pectoral  fins  falcate. 

Gena,  jVna,  t.  (Latin,  the  cheek.)  In  Zoology,  the 
region  between  the  eye  and  the  mouth,  generally 
extended  over  the  zygomatic  arch. 

Gen  da  km,  zhang-ddrm',  t.  In  France,  gens  d'armes 
was  an  appellation  given  to  a select  body  of  troops 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  interior  public  safety, 
and  were  in  consequence  much  employed  by  the 
police.  At  the  Revolution  this  body  was  broken 
up,  and  the  name  transferred  to  another  body, 
whose  especial  duty  was  the  protection  of  the 
streets,  till  IGth  August,  1830,  when,  by  a royal 
ordinance,  the  gens  d'armes  were  abolished,  and  a 
new  corps,  termed  the  Municipal  Guard  of  Paris, 
established  in  their  stead,  under  the  direction  of 
the  prefect  of  police:  as  Anglicized,  in  the  singular, 
we  write  gendarm. 

Gendarmeuy,  zhang-ddr'mur-e,  i.  The  body  of 
gendarms. 

Gender,  jen'dur,  t.  (genre,  Fr.  genere,  Ital.  genus, 
Lat.)  Kind;  sort; — (obsolete  in  the  foregoing 
significations;) 

The  other  motive 

Why  to  a public  court  I might  not  go. 

Is  the  great  love  the  general  peskier  bare  me. — 

Shake. 

a sex,  male  or  female.  In  Grammar,  a difference 
in  words  to  express  distinction  of  sex  ; usually,  a 
J difference  of  termination  in  sulwtantivcs,  adjec- 
tives, and  participles,  to  express  the  distinction  of 
male  and  female; — r.  a.  to  beget,— see  Engender; 
— v.  n.  to  copulate ; to  breed. 

A cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  gender  ill. — tikaks. 

Genealogical,  jen-e-a-loj'e-knl,  a Relating  to 
the  descent  of  persons  or  families,  or  the  succes-  | 
non  of  families  from  a progenitor ; according  to 
the  descent  of  a person  or  family  from  an  ancestor.  | 


Genealogist,  jcn-e-aTo-jfst,  s.  One  who  trices 
descents  of  persons  or  families. 

Genealogize,  jen-e-al'o-jize,  v.  n.  To  relate  the 
history  of  descents. 

Genealogy,  jen-e-al'o-je,  s.  (genealogia,  Lat.) 
An  account  or  history  of  the  descent  of  a person 
or  family  from  an  ancestor;  enumeration  of  an- 
cestors and  their  children  in  the  natural  order  of 
succession ; pedigree ; lineage. 

Genera.  Plural  of  Genus. — Which  see. 

Gknerable,  jen'er-a-bl,  a.  That  may  bo  engen- 
dered, begotten,  or  produced. 

General,  jen'er-al,  a.  (French.)  Comprehending 
many  species  or  individuals;  not  special;  not  par- 
ticular; lax  in  signification;  not  restrained  to  any 
special  or  particular  import,  or  to  any  narrow  or 
distinctive  limitation;  relating  to  a whole  class  or 
body  of  men,  or  a whole  kind  of  any  being ; pub- 
lic; comprising  the  whole;  not  directed  to  any  j 
single  object;  having  relation  to  all ; extensive,  j 
though  not  universal ; common  ; usual.  General 
is  prefixed  or  annexed  to  words  to  express  the  ex- 
tent of  their  application  ; or  when  annexed  to  a 
name  of  office,  denotes  chief  or  superior,  as  a com- 
mistary- general,  quartermaster-general,  &c.  In 
tho  line,  a general  officer  is  one  who  commands 
an  army,  a division,  or  a brigade;—*,  the  whole; 
the  total ; that  which  comprehends  all  or  the  chief 
part ; tn  general,  in  the  main  ; for  the  most  part ; 
not  always  or  universally ; the  chief  commander 
of  an  army ; tho  commander  of  a division  of  an 
army  or  militia,  usually  called  a major-general ; 
the  commander  of  a brigade,  called  a brigadier- 
general ; a particular  beat  of  drum  or  march, 
being  that  which  in  the  morning  gives  notice  to 
the  infantry  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  ; the  chief 
of  an  order  of  monks,  or  of  all  the  houses  or  con- 
gregations established  under  tho  same  rule ; the 
public ; the  vulgar ; the  interest  of  the  whole. — 
Obsolete  in  the  last  three  significations. 

Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I heard  of  business, 

Ilatb  raised  me  from  my  bed  : nor  doth  the  general 
Take  hold  on  me  ; for  my  particular  grief 
Ingluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows. — Shake. 

Generalissimo,  jen-er-a-lis'se-mo,  s.  (Italian.) 
The  chief  commander  of  on  army  or  military  force; 
the  supreme  commander ; sometimes  a title  of 
honour. 

Generality,  jen  er-al'e-te,  $.  (generalite,  Fr.) 
The  state  of  being  general;  the  quality  of  includ- 
ing species  or  particulars;  the  main  body;  the 
bulk ; the  greatest  part. 

Generalization,  jen-er-nl-e-za'sbun,  #.  The  act 
of  extending  from  particulars  to  generals ; the  act 
of  making  general. 

Generalize,  jen'er-al-ize.  v.  a.  To  extend  from  : 
particulars  or  species  to  genera,  or  to  whole  kinds 
or  classes ; to  make  general  or  common  to  a num- 
ber ; to  reduce  to  a genus. 

Generally,  jcn'er-al-le,  ad.  In  general ; without 
specification  or  exact  limitation  ; extensively,  ! 
though  not  universally;  commonly;  frequently;  I 
in  the  main  ; without  detail ; in  the  whole  taken  : 
together. 

Generalness,  jen'er-al -nes,  $.  Wide  extent, 
though  short  of  universality;  commonness. 

Generalship,  jen'er-al-ship,  s.  Tho  office  of  a • 
general ; the  military  skill  and  conduct  of  a gene- 
ral officer ; applied  also  to  the  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  any  affair. 
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Generaltt,  jcn'er-al-te,  i.  The  whole ; the  to- 
tality.— Seldom  used. 

Geneuant,  jen'er-ant,  a.  (yenerant,  Lat.)  The 
power  that  generates ; the  power  or  principle  that 
produces  ; that  which  is  generated  or  supposed  to 
bo  generated,  by  the  motion  of  any  point,  line,  or 
figure ; for  example,  a circle  which  revolves  rapidly 
on  any  diameter  generates  a sphere,  a line  moved 
steadily  along  forms  a surface ; the  circle  and  line 
are  therefore  gencranta. 

Gene kAte,  jen'er-ate,  v.  a.  (genero,  Lat.)  To 
beget;  to  procreate;  to  propagate;  to  produce  a 
being  similar  to  the  parent ; to  cause  to  be ; to 
bring  into  life ; to  produce ; to  form. 

Generated,  jen'er-ny-ted,  a.  In  Mathematics, 
formed  or  occasioned  by  motion,  as  a line  is  gene- 
rated by  a point,  a solid  by  a surface,  and  so  on. 

In  the  fluxional  analysis  all  kinds  of  quantities  are 
supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  other 
quantities. 

Generation,  jcn-cr-a'shun,  t.  The  act  of  beget- 
ting; procreation,  as  of  animals;  production; 
formation;  a single  succession  in  natural  descent; 
tbo  people  of  the  same  period ; genealogy ; a 
series  of  children  or  descendants  from  the  same 
stock;  a family;  a nice;  progeny;  offspring.  In 
Physiology,  the  collective  name  of  all  those  vital 
operations  engaged  in  the  production  of  an  orga- 
nized being.  It  comprehends,  in  the  Mammifera, 
conception,  pregnancy,  parturition,  and  lactation. 
In  Geometry,  generation  or  genesis  is  the  forma- 
tion or  production  of  a geometrical  figure  or  quan- 
tity. 

Generative,  jen'er-a-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  generating  or  propagating  its  own  species;  hav- 
ing the  power  of  producing ; prolific. 

Generator,  jen'er-ay-tur,  s.  He  or  that  which 
begets,  causes,  or  produces ; a vessel  in  which 
steam  is  generated.  In  Music,  the  principal  sound 
or  sounds  by  which  others  are  prod  need.  Tims, 
the  lowest  C for  the  treble  of  the  pianoforte,  be- 
sides its  octave,  will  strike  an  attentive  ear  with 
its  twelfth  above,  or  G in  alt,  and  with  its  seven- 
teenth above,  or  E in  alt.  Hence,  C is  called  their 
generator , the  G and  E its  products  or  harmonics. 

Generic,  je-ner'ik,  ) a.  f generique,  Fr.  ^OS- 

Generic  al,  jc-ncrVkal,  J rico}  I tal.  and  .S|>an.) 
Pertaining  to  a genus  or  kind ; comprehending 
the  genus,  as  distinct  from  species,  or  from  another 
genus. 

Generically,  je-ncric-kal-Ie,  ad.  With  regard  to 
genus,  as  an  animal  y<.*cricaUy  different  from 
another. 

Generositt,  jen-er-os'o-tc,  s.  (generosiie,  Fr.  gc- 
nerosilas , Lat.)  The  quality  of  being  generous; 
liberality  in  principle ; a benevolent  quality,  op- 
posed to  meanness  or  parsimony ; a disposition  to  j 
think  and  give  liberally ; bounty ; nobleness  of  | 
soul ; magnanimity ; high  birth.—  The  last  three 
senses,  though  the  priinuj  meaning  of  the  term, 
are  seldom  used. 

To  break  tho  heart  of  pcncrcslty. 

Amt  make  bold  power  look  polo. — Shake. 

j Generous,  jen'er-ns,  a.  (yenerosw,  Lat.)  Pri- 
marily, being  of  nohjc  birth  or  origin  ; 

Tour  dinner,  and  the  generens  islanders 
1U  you  invited,  do  attend  your  person.— 

ShaltM. 

noble;  honourable;  magnanimous;  liberal;  boun- 
] [ tiful ; munificent  free  to  give  ; strong ; full  of 
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spirit ; fall ; overflowing ; abundant ; sprightly ; 
courageous. 

Generously,  jen'er-us-lc,  ad.  Honourably;  not 
meanly ; nobly ; magnanimously  ; liberally ; mu- 
nificently. 

Generousness,  jen'er-us-nes,  s.  Tho  quality  of 
being  generous ; magnanimity ; nobleness  of  mind ; 
liberality;  munificence;  generosity. 

Genesis,  jen 'e-sis,  s.  (Greek,  generation.)  The 
first  book  of  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. In  the  original  Hebrew,  this  book  has 
no  title,  its  present  title  haring  been  prefixed  by 
those  who  translated  it  into  Greek.  In  Geometry, 
the  formation  of  a line,  plane,  or  solid,  by  the  mo- 
tion or  flux  of  a point,  line,  or  surface. 

Genet,  jen'it,  a.  (French.)  A name  applied  to  a 
species  of  small  horse,  common  in  Spain ; also  a 
small  animal,  a native  of  Spain,  resembling  a 
weasel,  though  somewhat  larger. 

Genetiii.iac,  je-nefVle-ak,  s.  ( genethiakin,  from 
genithlon,  a birth,  Gr.)  An  ode  or  short  poem  i 
composed  on  the  birth  of  a person. 

Genktiiliac,  je-r.eMne-nk,  > a.  (gmetklialos,  \ 

GENETitLiACAL,jen-e*A-lc'a-kal,)  Gr.)  Pertain-  j 
mg  to  nativities,  ns  calculated  by  astrologers ; ; 

showing  the  position  of  the  stars  at  tho  birth  of  i 
any  person. — Seldom  used. 

Genf.thliacb,  jo-netA'lc-aks,  a.  The  science  of  ■ 
calculating  nativities,  or  predicting  tho  future 
events  of  life,  from  the  stars  which  preside  at  tho  , 
birth  of  persons. — Seldom  used. 

Genethliatic,  je-nciA-lo-at’ik,  s.  One  who  cal- 
culates nativities. — Seldom  used. 

Geneva,  jo-ne'va,  s.  A spirituous  liquor,  frequently  | 
but  erroneously  confounded  with  gin.  It  is  a fer-  j 
mented  liquor  procured  from  juniper  berries,  | 
which,  from  their  containing  thirty-three  per  cent,  j 
of  saccharine  matter,  readily  ferment,  and  yield  a 
spirit  of  a powerfully  stimulating  kind.  Genera 
bible,  a copy  of  the  bible  printed  in  English  nt 
Geneva,  first  in  1560.  This  copy  was  in  common 
use  in  England  till  the  version  made  by  order  of 
King  James  was  introduced. 

Genevan,  je-ne'van,  a.  Pertaining  to  Geneva;— 
s.  an  inhabitant  of  Geneva. 

Genevanism,  je-ne'van -izm,  s.  (from  Geneva,  where  i 
Calvin  resided.)  Calvinism. 

GenevoIS,  jen-c-va',  t.  pi.  People  of  Geneva. 

Genia,  je'ne-a,  t,  ( geneion,  the  chin,  Gr.)  A word 
used  in  the  composition  of  anatomical  term*  to 
denote  the  mutcles,  &c.,  connected  with  tho 
chin. 

Genial,  je'ne-a],  a.  (genialis,  Lat.)  Contribnh’g 
to  propagation  or  production  ; that  causes  to  ] o- 
dnee  ; gay ; merry ; enlivening ; contributing  to 
life  and  cheerfulness;  supporting  life;  natural; 

; native. — Not  used  in  tho  last  two  senses. 

Geniality,  je-ne-al'e-te,  s.  Gaiety;  cheerfulness; 
a state  favourable  to  pro  ’uclivenoss. 

Genially,  je'ne-al-lc,  ail  By  genius  or  nature; 
naturally; — (seldom  used  in  tho  foregoing  signi- 
fications ;) 

Rome  men  are  genially  disposed  to  some  opinion*,  and 

naturally  as  averse  to  others.— OUmviiU. 

gaily;  cheerfully. 

Geniatf.s,  je-ne-a'tes,  s.  ( gmiates , bearded,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Lamcl- 
licornes. 

GENICANTnrs,  jen-o-knn'fAus,  s.  (geneion,  tho 

I check  or  chin,  find  ukarUftos,  a spine,  Gr.  from  tho 
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operculum  being  opined,  as  in  Ilolocanthus.)  A 
genus  of  fishes:  Family,  Chetodonidm. 

Genicllatk,  je-nik'u-late,  a.  (geniculo,  Lat.) 
Bending  abruptly  in  an  obtuse  angle,  like  the 
knee  when  a little  bent. 

Geniculated,  je-nik'u-lay-ted,  a.  (grniculatus, 
Lat.)  Knee-jointed  ; having  joints  like  the  knee, 
a little  bent. 

Geniculatiox,  je-nik-n-la'shun,  a.  Knottiness ; 
the  state  of  having  knots  or  joints  like  a knee. 

Genie,  je'ne,  a.  (old  French.)  Inclination;  dispo- 
sition ; turn  of  mind. — Obsolete. 

Genii,  je'ne-i,  a.  pi  (Latin.)  A sort  of  imaginary 
intermediate  beings  between  men  and  angels, 
which  the  ancients  superstitiously  imagined  took 
a deep  interest  in  human  affairs ; each  individual, 
it  was  supposed,  had  two  of  these  mysterious 
guardians  in  constant  attendance,  one  prompting 
to  vice,  the  other  to  virtue;  they  vrero  also  tho 
guardians  of  particular  places. 

Genio,  je'ne-o,  a.  (Italian,  from  geniua , Lat)  A 
man  of  a particular  torn  of  mind. 

8©me  genioe  are  not  capable  of  pure  affection ; and  a 

man  is  bum  with  talents  lor  it  aa  much  as  for  poetry,  or 

any  other  science. — T atier. 

Genioolossus,  je-ne-o-glos'sus,  a.  A muscle  be- 
tween the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw. 

GKNiosroRDM,  je- no-os' po-rum,  a.  (geneion,  a 
beard,  and  apora , a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Lamiacese. 

Geniobtoma,  je-ne-os'to-ma,  a.  (geneion,  a beard, 
and  stoma , a mouth,  Gr.  the  mouth  of  the  corolla 
being  bearded.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
trees:  Order,  Logan iaces\ 

Gempa,  je'nip-a,  a.  (from  Genipapa,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  species,  G.  Americana , in  Gniona.) 
Oenip-tree,  a genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees: 
Order,  Cinchonaceac. 

Genista,  jen-is'ta,  a.  (gen,  a small  bush,  Celt.)  A 
genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs 
with  yellow  flowers : Suborder,  Papilionncea*. 

Genital,  jen'e-tal,  o.  (genitalis,  Lat.)  Pertaining 
! to  generation,  or  the  act  of  begetting. 

Gexitalium,  jen-e-ta'le-um,  s.  A disease  of  the 
genitals. 

Genitals,  jen'e-talx,  s.  pi  In  Physiology,  the 
parts  of  an  animal  which  are  the  immediate  in- 
j strumeuts  of  generation.  In  Botany,  the  atylea 
and  stamens. 

Gemtino,  jenVting,  a.  (jane ton,  Fr.)  A species 
i of  Hpple  that  ripens  very  early. 

Genitive,  jen'e-tiv,  a.  (genitivua,  Lat.)  In  Gram- 
mar, an  epithet  given  to  a case  in  the  declension 
of  nouns,  expressing  primarily  the  thing  from 
which  something  else  process.  In  English 
Grammars,  it  is  termed  the  possessive  case. 

Grxitou,  jen'e-tur,  a.  One  who  procreates;  a 
sire ; a father. 

] Genituhe,  jen'e-ture,  a.  Generation;  birth;  pro- 
creation. 

Gexicb,  je'ne-ns,  a.  (Latin.)  Among  the  Andenta, 
a presiding  spirit  that  exercised  a controlling  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  individuals,  and  regulated 
their  destiny ; the  peculiar  structure  of  mind 
which  characterises  an  individual,  and  which  indi- 
cates bis  particular  aptitude  for  any  stndy  or 
profession ; strength  of  mind ; uncommon  powers 
of  intellect,  particularly  the  power  of  invention ; 
ono  endowed  with  transcendent  viguur  of  mind ; 
one  who  can  form  now  combinations  by  the  force 
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of  intellect;  mental  powers  or  faculties ; nature; 
disposition ; peculiar  character. 

Genoese,  jen'o-cze,  a.  pi  The  people  of  Genoa  in  , 
Italy. 

Gens,  jens,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Ancient  History,  a clan 
or  sect,  forming  a subdivision  of  the  Roman  peo-  » 
pie,  next  in  order  to  the  curia  or  tribe. 

Gknt,  jent,  a.  Elegant;  pretty;  gentle;  polite. — 
Obsolete. 

Vespasian,  with  great  spoil  and  rage, 

Forewastf.l  all ; till  Gt  nui»*a  yenC 
Persuaded  him  to  cease. — Spenser. 

Genteel,  jen-teel',  a.  (gentU,  Fr.)  Polito;  well 
bred  ; easy  and  graceful  in  manners  or  behaviour ; 
having  the  manners  of  well-bred  people ; civil ; 
graceful  in  mein  or  form;  elegant;  elegantly 
dreased;  decorous;  refined;  free  from  anything 
low  or  vulgar. 

Genteelly,  jcn-tcelle,  ad.  Politely;  elegantly ; 
gracefully;  in  the  manner  of  well-bred  people. 

Gentbelnkbs,  jen-teel'nes,  s.  Elegance;  grace- 
fulness; politeness;  qualities  befitting  a person 
of  rank. 

Gentbse,  jco'tcsc,  «.  In  Architecture,  a term 
applied  to  the  cusps  or  featherings  in  tho  arch  of 
doorways  by  William  of  Worcester. 

Gentian.— See  Gentian  a. 

Gentiana,  jcn-she-a'na,  a.  (after  Gen  tins,  a king 
of  Illyria.)  Gentian,  a genus  of  herbs,  type  of 
the  order  Gentianacem. 

Gentian  ace*:,  jen-she-a-na'sc-e,>  a.  ( gentiana , 

Gentian  Bit,  jen-she-a'ne-e,  f one  of  the 
genera. ) A natural  order  of  corollifloral  Exogens, 
consisting  of  herbaceous  plants,  rarely  shrubs, 
having  ribbed  leaves,  with  stipules,  and  terminal 
or  axillary  flowers ; calyx  inferior  and  persistent ; 
corolla  monopetalous,  hypogynous,  and  usually 
regular  and  persistent,  with  an  equally  divided 
limb,  the  lobes  being  of  the  same  number  as  the 
segments  of  the  calyx,  generally  five,  and  imbri- 
cato  in  activation  ; stamens  epipetalous,  and  of 
the  same  number  as  the  petals,  and  alternate 
with  them  ; stigmas  one  or  two ; ovary  ono  or 
two-celled  and  many-seeded ; capsule  generally 
two-valved,  with  the  margins  turned  inwards. 

Gentianella,  jcn-she-an-nel'la,  a.  (a  dim.  of  Gen- 
tiana.) A genus  of  perennial,  herbaceous,  gla- 
brous plants,  with  opposite  leaves  and  terminal 
pedicel  la  to  flowers : Order,  Gcntianaceie. 

Gentiaxin,  jen'shc-an-in,  a.  The  peculiar  bitter 
prindplo  of  gentian. 

Gentile,  jen'tile,  a.  ( gentilia , Lat.)  A term  used 
hy  the  Jews  to  designate  one  who  worshipped 
id- -Is,  or  did  not  recognise  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
applied  by  tho  Christians  to  pagan  idolators.  In 
Civil  affairs,  the  name  was  given  to  all  nations 
who  were  not  Homans; — ts.  pertaining  to  pagans 
or  heathens. 

Gentilessr,  jen-te-les',  a . ( gentillcsse , Fr.)  Com- 
plaisance ; civility. — Obsolete. 

8he  with  her  wedding  clothes  undresses 
Her  complaisance  and  gentilcsse-f.—Uutler. 

Gentilibii,  jen'til-ish,  a.  Heathenish;  pagan. 

Gentilism,  jcn'til-izm, a.  Heathenism;  paganism. 

Gkntilitious,  jon-til-ish'os,  a.  ( gentilitius , Iait.) 
Peculiar  to  a people  or  nation ; national ; heredi- 
tary; entailed  on  a family. 

Gentility,  jentil'c- to,  a.  (gcr.tilite,  Fr.)  Polite- 
ness ot  manners;  easy,  graceful  behaviour;  the  1 
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manners  of  well-bred  people;  gentcelness;  good 
extraction ; gracefulness  of  mein ; gentry  ; 
Gavelkind  must  needs,  in  the  end,  make  a poor  gen- 
tility.— Davit*  on  Ireland. 

liejitheniam. — OLljUt,  in  th«  last  two  sgniB- 
cations. 

When  people  beenn  to  c*m  the  falsehood  of  oracles, 
whereupon  all  gentility  was  built,  their  heart*  were  ut- 
terly averted  from  it. — Hooker. 

Gestilize,  jeu'til-ixe,  o.  «•  To  lire  like  a hea- 
then. 

Gentisic,  jen'te-sik,  a.  Relating  to  gentian. 
Gentle:,  jen'tl,  a.  Well  bora  ; of  a good  family 
or  respectable  birth,  though  not  noblo (obsolete 
in  the  foregoing  senses ;) 

These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noblo  and  gentle 
youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time. — MiUon. 

bland;  mild;  meek;  soft;  not  rough,  rash,  or 
severe ; peaceable ; soothing ; pacific ; treating 
with  mildness;  not  violent; — a- in  Entomology,  the 
maggots,  or  apodal  larvaj  of  the  flesh-fly,  Mu»ca 
carnaria,  and  similar  Dipterous  insects ; a gentle- 
man;— (obsolete  in  the  last  sense;) 

Where  is  my  lovely  bride? 

How  docs  my  father  ? OentUe,  methiuks  you  frown.— 
* Shake. 

— r.  a.  to  make  gentle;  to  raise  from  the  vulgar. 
— Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Be  he  never  so  rile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition.— 

Shake. 

Gentlefolk,  jen'tl-foke,  a.  Persons  of  good 
breeding  and  family;  commonly  used  and  written 
gentlefolk*. 

Gentleman,  jen'tl-man,  s.  Tn  its  widest  sense, 
every  man  above  the  rank  of  a yeoman,  including 
noblemen ; the  term  is  now  used  to  designate  a 
person  of  good  breeding,  education,  and  character, 
without  reference  to  occupation  or  rank;  a term 
of  complaisance ; a man  of  polite  and  civil  man- 
ners, as  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  and  clown- 
ish ; the  sorvaut  of  a man  of  rank  who  attends 
his  person. 

Let  be  call'd  before  us. 

That  gentleman  ot  Buckingham's  in  person.— 

Shake. 


Gentleman  pensioner,  one  of  a band  of  forty  gen- 
tlemen, entitled  esquires,  whose  office  is  to  attend 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  to  and  from  the  chapel- 
royal,  and  on  other  occasions  of  solemnity. 
Gentlemanlike,  jen'tl-man-like,)  a.  Relating 
Gentlemanly,  jen'tl-man-le,  ) to,  or  becom- 
ing a gentleman,  or  a man  of  good  family  and 
breeding;  polite;  complaisant;  like  a man  of  birth 
and  good  breeding. 

Gentlemanlinkss,  jen'tl-man-lc-nes,  ».  Beha- 
viour of  a well-bred  man. 

Gkntlkmansuip,  jen'tl-man-ship,  t.  Quality  of 
a gentleman;  carriage  of  o gentleman. 
Gentleness,  jen'tl -nes,  t.  Dignity  of  birth; 
goodness  of  extraction  ; — (seldom  used  in  the  fore- 
going senses ;)—  softness  of  manners;  sweetness  of 
disposition  ; meekness ; tenderness ; kindness ; 
beuevolence ;— ( obsolete  in  the  last  two  sense*;) 
The  gcntlencse  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee.— Shake. 
tenderness  ; mild  treatment. 

Gkntlesiup,  jen'tl -ship,  *.  The  deportment  of  a 
gentleman. — Obsolete. 

Some  in  Prance,  which  will  needs  he  trentlemen,  have 
mure  ge.< tlakip  in  their  hat  than  in  their  head.— A*- 
A»m. 

«2‘J  


Gentlewoman,  jen'tl-wtfm-un,  $.  A woman  of 
good  family  or  of  good  breeding ; a woman  above 
the  vulgar ; a woman  who  waits  about  the  person 
of  one  of  high  rank;  a terra  of  civility  to  a female, 
sometimes  ironical. 

Now.  gentlewoman,  yon  are  confessing  your  enormities ; 

I know  it  by  that  hypocritical  down-cast  look. — Dry-ien. 

GenTLEWOMANI.IKE,  jen'tl-wgm-un-like,  a.  Be- 
coming a gentlewoman. 

Gentlt, jen'tle,  ad.  Softly;  meekly;  tenderly; 
inoffensively ; kindly;  without  violence  or  rough- 
ness. 

Gbntoo,  jen-toor,  a.  A native  of  India  or  Hindo- 
stan  ; a follower  of  the  religion  of  the  Bramina. 

Gentry,  jen'tre,  *.  People  of  good  breeding,  and 
in  easy  circumstances;  the  middle  classes,  between 
the  vulgar  and  the  nobility ; a term  of  civility, 
real  or  ironical ; 

The  many  colour'd  gentry  there  above, 

Bv  turns  are  rul’d  by  tumult  and  by  love.— 

Prtor. 

civility ; complaisance. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two 
significations. 

Show  us  so  much  gentry  and  goodwill. 

As  to  extend  your  time  with  us  awhile.— >Ao*i. 

Genuflection,  je-nu-flekVnun,  *.  (genu,  the  knee, 
and  Jlectio,  a bending,  Lat.)  The  act  of  bending 
the  knee,  particularly  in  worship. 

Genuine,  jen'u-in,  a.  ( genuimts , Lat.)  Native; 
belonging  to  the  original  stock ; real ; natural ; 
pure ; not  spurious,  false,  or  adulterated. 
Genuinely,  jen'u-inle,  ad.  Without  adulteration 
or  foreign  admixture ; naturally. 

Genuineness,  jen'u-in-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
native,  or  of  the  true  original ; freedom  from 
adulteration  or  foreign  admixture ; freedom  from 
anything  false  or  counterfeit ; reality ; purity. 
Genus,  je'nus,  *.  Genuses,  or  Genkka,  pL 
(Latin.)  In  Natural  History,  a group  or  collec- 
tion of  individuals  which  exhibit  a certain . de- 
gree of  analogy,  and  are  connected  by  peculiari- 
ties of  structure.  Whenever  any  natural  ob- 
ject cannot  be  referred  to  a known  species,  it  is 
made  to  constitute  a geuus.  All  species  connected 
with  tbs  genns  have  the  same  name  preceding  the 
specific  or  distinguishing  term;  as,  Equus  cttballus, 
the  horse ; Equus  asinus , the  ass.  In  Logic,  oue  [ 
of  the  predicables,  which  is  considered  as  the  ma- 
terial part  of  the  species  of  which  it  is  affirmed.  | 
In  Music,  the  general  name  for  any  scale,  as  the 
diatonic  genus,  and  chromatic  genu*. 

Geodates,  jo-o-ba'tia,  *.  (ge,  the  earth,  and  hatio, 
a thicket,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the 
Anabutinac,  or  Tree-runners : Family,  Cera t hula?. 
Geocentric,  je-o-aen'trik,  a.  (go,  and  kentron,  a 
centre,  Gr.)  In  Astronomy,  having  the  earth  for 
a centre,  as  the  moon.  The  planets  moving 
round  the  sun  as  a centre,  are  not  geocentric;  yet 
we  speak  of  their  geocentric  places,  latitudes, 
longitudes,  &c.,  meaning  thereby,  os  they  appear 
when  viewed  from  the  earth’s  centre. 
GkochoRDA,  je-o-kawrd'a,  «.  (y«,  the  earth,  and 
chtrrdt,  a cord,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  wluplike 
creeping  sterna.)  A geuus  of  plants:  Order, 
Scrophul  oriacex. 

Geocolaites,  je-o-ko-lap'tes,  *.  (<7#,  and  coluptes, 
a cognate  genus  of  birds.)  A genus  of  birds,  na- 
tives of  Africa : Family,  Picidte. 

Geocorisa:,  jc-o-kawre-s*,  $.  (ge,  and  Icorizomai, 
l i caress,  Gr.)  A family  of  Hemipterous  insects 
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In  which  the  antenna:  are  larger  than  the  head, 
and  inserted  between  the  eves,  near  their  internal 
margin.  There  are  three  joints  in  the  tarai,  the 
first  of  which  is  sometimes  very  short. 

Geocyclic,  jc-o-ui'klik,  a.  Circling  the  earth  pe- 
riodically. 

Gi  odea,  ge-o'de-a,  s.  A free,  fleshy,  tnheriform 
polypifer,  hollow  and  empty,  and  firm  when  dry ; 
the  out  snrfaoe  being  all  overporons,  and  one  side 
having  a separate  circular  area,  pierced  with  large 

pon*’  * ..  . 

Geodes,  jc'odzc,  I.  (geodes,  earthy,  Gr.)  A kind 

of  H-titcs,  the  hollow  of  which,  instead  of  a mo- 
dule, contains  only  loose  earth,  and  is  commonly 
lined  with  crystals. 

Geodksia,  je-o-de'zbe-a,  a.  (ge,  and  daio , I divide, 
Gr.)  That  part  of  geometry  and  trigonometry 
which  applies  to  the  measuring  of  whole  countries, 
or  very  large  tracts  of  land,  or  to  the  admeasure- 
ment of  a degree  of  the  meridian.  Originally,  tbs 
term  geodesia  was  considered  synonymous  with 
land-surveying. 

Geodesic,  jc-o-des'sik,  > a.  Relating  to 

Gf.odksical,  je-o-des'se-kal, j geodesy. 

Geodesy. — See  Geodesia. 

Gi.odetic,  je-o-det'ik,  > a.  Relating  to  the 

Geodetical,  je-o-det'e-kal,)  art  of  measuring 
surface*. 

Gk'DIFEhocb,  je-o-differ-ns,  a.  (geode,  and  fero, 
I bear,  Lai.)  Producing  geodes. 

Geodorum,  je-o-do'rom,  r.  (ge,  the  earth,  and 
doron,  a gift,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  beauty  of  the 
flower*  lying  on  the  earth.)  A genus  of  hand- 
some plants : Order,  Orchidacetc. 

Gloulosscm,  je-o-glos'sum,  s.  ( ge , the  earth,  and 
| glossa,  a tongue,  Gr.)  Earth-tongue,  a genus  of 
Fungi,  found  in  bogs  and  meadows:  Tribe,  Hy- 
menomycete*. 

I Geocnost,  je-og'nost,  a.  One  versed  in  geognosy; 
i a geologist. 

Gkognostic,  je-og-nos'tik,  a.  Relating  to  a know- 
! ledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth  ; geological. 

| Geognosy,  je-og'no-se,  *.  (ge,  the  earth,  and  gnosis, 
knowledge,  Gr.)  That  port  of  natural  history 
w hich  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  earth.  This 
term  is  of  German  origin,  and  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  geology;  some  writers  have  maintained, 
however,  that  it  is  less  comprehensive  in  its  mean- 
ing, and  view  it  as  only  a branch  of  that  science. 

Geogomic,  je-o-gon'ik,  a.  Relating  to  geogony. 

Gfogony,  je-og'o-ne,  s.  (ge,  and  gone,  birth,  Gr.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the  earth. 

Geographer,  je-og'ra-fnr,  s.  (ge,  and  grapho , I 
write,  Gr.)  One  who  describes  that  part  of  the 
globe  or  earth  which  is  exhibited  on  the  surface ; 
one  intimately  versant  in  geography,  or  who  com- 
piles a treatise  on  the  subject. 

Geographic,  je-o-graffik,  > a.  Relating  to, 

Geographical,  je-o-grnfVkal,)  or  containing  a 
description  of  the  terraqueous  globe;  pertaining 
to  geography. 

Geographic  a llt,  je-o-graf c-kal-le,  ad.  In  a 
geographical  manner. 

Geography^ j^-og'era-fe,  #.  A description  of  the 
earth  or  terrestrial  globe,  particularly  of  its  natural 
J and  artificial  divisions,  and  of  the  position  of  the 
j several  countries,  kingdoms,  states,  cities,  Ac., 

J which  chequer  it*  surface.  Geography  also  in- 
cludes the  doctrine  or  knowledge  of  the  astrono- 
| mical  circles  or  divisions  of  the  sphere,  by  which 


the  relative  position  of  places  on  the  globe  may  be  j 
ascertained,  and  usually  some  account  of  the  go-  j 
vemment,  religion,  and  peculiar  characteristics, 
which  distinguish  the  several  nations  and  tribes  of 
people  from  each  other; — a book  containing  a de- 
scription of  the  earth. 

GEOLOOICAL,  je-o-loj'e-kal,  a.  Relating  to  geo- 
logy, or  the  science  of  the  structure  of  the  earth  or 
terraqueous  globe. 

Geologist,  je-ol'o-jiat,  #.  One  versed  in  the  j 
science  of  geology. 

GEOLOGIZE,  je-ol'o-jize,  r.  n.  To  make  geological  1 
investigations  and  discoveries ; to  study  geology,  j 

Geolooy,  je-ol'o-je.  s.  (ge,  the  earth,  and  logos,  a • 
discourse,  Gr.)  That  branch  of  natural  science  ( 
which  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  tho  t 
nature  and  causes  of  the  phenomena  which  it  pre-  | 
sent*,  whether  effected  by  mechanical,  chemical,  i 
or  vital  agency.  It  is  the  history  of  the  bypast 
conditions  of  onr  planet,  as  elucidated  in  the 
monuments  of  change  which  manifest  themselves 
on  the  surface,  and  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  classifies,  by  means  of  these  monuments,  the 
various  rocks  according  to  their  comparative  ages, 
and  the  remains  of  organic  beings  found  em- 
bedded therein,  and  treats  of  the  various  races  of 
animals  and  plants  which  characterize  the  different 
formations  or  systems  which  have  been  deposited 
by  water  in  the  long  lapse  of  counties*  ages.  The 
following  is  a brief  snmmary  of  the  grand  divisions  j 
into  which  the  aqueous  systems  have  been  eU.<sed : j 
1.  Recent  deposits  of  cloy,  sand,  gravel,  lime-  I 
stones,  &c.,  from  existing  rivers,  lakes,  Ac.,  formed 
during  the  historical  era,  sometimes  containing  the 
remains  of  man  or  of  lib  works.  2.  Tertiary,  or 
Supracretaceoas  Formations,  composed  chiefly  oi 
days,  sands,  gravels,  and  limestones,  containing  a 
mixture  of  extinct  and  recent  animal  remains,  and 
dbtingubhed  by  the  presence  of  those  of  numerous 
Mammalia,  extinct  and  recent.  3.  Secondary 
Formations,  consisting  of  the  chalk,  green  sand, 
oolite,  lias,  new  red  sandstone,  with  their  subordi- 
nate bedB,  all  abounding  in  organic  remains,  chiefly 
marine — all  extinct  4.  Carboniferous  System, 
consisting  of  the  Coal  Formation,  carboniferous  or 
mountain  limestone, — organic  remains — all  ex- 
tinct 5.  The  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone 
System,  consisting  of  sandstones,  often  red,  corn- 
stones,  and  shales,  with  extinct  fishes,  &c.  6. 
The  Silurian  System,  the  upper  and  lower  con- 
sisting of  sandstones,  often  micaceous,  limestones, 
abounding  in  the  oldest  types  of  organic  life,  and 
slates.  7.  Primary  Formations,  consisting  of 
schists  of  various  kinds,  limestones,  graywacke, 
mica  slate,  gneiss,  Ac.,  a few  organic  remains  in 
the  newest  beds  only.  Igneous  rocks  of  many 
sorts,  such  as  granite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  ba- 
salt, and  traps  of  various  kinds,  produced  at  dif- 
ferent eras,  occur  in  each  system. 

GeoMakcer,  je'o-man-sur,  s.  {ge,  the  enrth,  and 
man/ria,  divination,  Gr.)  One  who  divines  or 
foretells  events,  by  means  of  Hues,  figures,  or 
points,  on  the  ground,  or  on  paper. 

Geomancy,  je'o-man-se,  s.  A kind  of  divination 
by  the  aid  of  lines  or  figures,  formed  by  little  dots 
or  points,  either  on  the  earth  or  on  paper,  and  re- 
presenting the  four  elements,  the  cardiual  points, 
the  planetary  bodies,  Ac. ; thb  alleged  science 
had  taken  root  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  wa* 
actually  cultivated  by  Dryden. 
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Geomastic,  je-o-man'tik,  a.  Relating  to  geo- 
mancy. 

Geometer,  je-om'e-tur,  s.  (ge,  and  metron , a mea- 
sure, Gr.)  One  skilled  in  geometry. — See  Geo- 
metrician, which  is  generally  used. 

Geometral,  je-om'e-tral,  a.  (French.)  Relating 
to  geometry. 

Geomktria,  je-o-mct're-a,  s.  The  Loopcr  Moths, 
a Linntean  genua  of  tho  nocturnal  Lepidoptcra: 
Family,  Phalaenide. 

Geometric,  je-o-met'trik,  ) a.  (geometrikos. 

Geometrical,  je-o-met'tre-kal,)  Gr.)  Pertain- 
ing to  geometry;  according  to  the  rules  or  princi- 
ples of  geometry ; done  by  geometry.  Geometrical 
elevation,  in  Architecture,  a design  for  any  part  of 
a building  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  geome- 
try, as  opposed  to  the  perfective  or  natural  ele- 
vation. If  of  sufficient  size  to  guide  the  working 
builder,  it  is  colled  the  working  plan  or  drawing. 
Geometrical  pace,  a measure  of  five  feet  Geo- 
metrical plane,  in  Perspective,  tho  same  as  ground 
plane.  Geometrical  progression  and  proportion,  a 
series  of  numbers  is  said  to  be  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression when  they  have  a common  ratio  or  mul- 
tiplier; thus,  multiply  1 by  2,  and  the  number 
produced  by  2 again,  and  the  second  result  by  2, 
the  numbers  resulting  will  consequently  be  in 
geometrical  progression.  The  series  will,  of  course, 
be  1,  2,  4,  o,  1C,  32.  Geometrical  solution,  that 
result  which  is  obtained  from  the  simple  principles 
of  geometry.  Geometrical  staircase,  a staircase 
is  so  called  when  the  stairs  are  supported  only  by 
being  inserted  into  tho  wall  at  one  end,  with  a 
continued  range  of  balusters  at  tho  other. 

Geometrically,  je-o-met'trc-kal-le,  ad.  Accord- 
ing to  tho  rules  or  laws  of  geometry. 

Geometrician,  je-om-o-trish'an,  s.  One  skilled 
in  geometry. 

Geometrize,  je-om'e-trize,  v.  a.  To  act  according 
to  tho  laws  of  geometry;  to  perform  geometri- 
cally. 

Geometry,  jo-om'e-tre,  #.  (ge,  and  metron , a mea- 
sure, Gr.)  The  science  which  explains  the  pro- 
portions, properties,  and  measurement  of  lines  and 
surfaces.  Geometry  is  divided  into  several  parts, 
as  elementary , which  describes  right  lines,  figures, 
and  the  properties  of  the  circle ; the  propositions 
of  which  part  is  called  theoretic  when  anything 
is  to  be  proved,  and  practical  when  anything  is  to 
be  done.  There  is  also  the  geometry  of  the  com- 
pass, which  is  a part  of  the  science,  the  practice  of 
which  is  entirely  performed  by  the  aid  of  the  com- 
passes only.  Descriptive  geometry  is  a name 
given  to  that  part  of  practical  geometiy  which 
ascertains  the  inclination  and  particular  form  of 
the  lines  produced  by  curved  surfaces  cutting  each 
other;  os,  for  example,  in  groined  and  vaulted 
ceilings,  &C. : the  higher  or  transceiulcntnl  geome- 
try is  that  which  treats  of  tho  higher  order  of  j 
curves  and  problems. 

Geomitua,  je-omVtra,  s.  (ye,  and  mitra , a band  j 
or  girdle,  Gr.)  A genua  ot  Mollusc*,  belonging  ' 
to  the  Helirinic,  or  common  land-snails,  the  shell 
of  which  is  conic,  thick,  and  obtuse ; the  whorls 
striated  and  coronated  with  tubercles ; the  body  j 
whorl  small;  the  aperturo  very  small  and  circu-  j 
lar ; the  lips  united  ; the  outer  one  thin ; uinbel- 
licus  small : Family,  Hclicidie. 

Geomys,  je'o-rais,  s.  (ge,  and  mys,  a rat,  Gr.) 
The  Canada  Hamster,  a genus  of  burrowing  Ro- 


dents, about  the  size  of  a rat — natives  of  North 
America. 

Geonoma,  je-o'no-ma,  s.  (geonomos,  distributing 
lands,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  an 
ornaments]  palm-tree,  G.  pmnati/hms : Order, 
Palmaceie. 

Geopelia,  je-o-pe'le-o,  s.  ( ge , and  peleia,  tho 
wood-pigeon,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  allied  to 
the  dove ; Family,  Columbidss. 

GEOruiLA,  je-of e-la,  s.  (ge,  the  earth,  and  phileo , 
I love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  creeping  plants  : Order, 
CinchonacesQ. 

Geoponic,  je-o-pon'ik,  o.  (ge,  and  ponos,  labour, 
Gr.)  Relating  to  agriculture,  or  the  tillage  of  the 
earth. 

Geoponics,  je-o-ponlks,  t.  The  art  or  science  of 
cultivating  the  ground  ; agriculture. 

Georama,  je-o-ra'ma,  s.  (ge,  the  earth,  and  orama, 
view,  Gr.)  An  ingenious  invention,  of  French 
origin,  for  exhibiting  a very  complete  view  of  the 
different  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  on  the 
earth’s  surfaoe.  It  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
hollow  sphere  of  forty  feet  diameter,  by  thirty-six 
bars  of  iron,  representing  the  parallels  and  meri- 
dians. 

Geokcjiis,  je-awr'kis,  s.  (ge,  the  earth,  Gr.  and 
orchis .)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Orebidacesc. 

George,  jawij,  s.  A figure  of  St.  George  on 
horseback,  worn  by  knights  of  the  garter;  a brown 
loaf. — Tho  origin  of  the  latter  signification  is  not 
well  ascertained. 

CubbM  in  a cabin,  on  a mattress  laid. 

On  a brown  george,  with  lousy  swubbers,  fed.— 
ihyden. 

George-noble,  jawij'no-bl,  s.  A gold  coin  in 
tho  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  tho  value  of  six  shil- 
ings  and  eightpencc  sterling. 

GeohgIC,  jawrijik,  s.  ( gtorgHos , Gr.)  A rural 
poem ; a poetical  composition  on  the  subject  of 
husbandry,  containing  rules  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  in  a poetical  dress. 

Georgic,  jawr 'jik,  > a.  Relating  to  rnral  and 

Georoical,  jawrije-kal,)  agricultural  affairs. 

Georgina. — See  Dahlia. 

GEORGIUM  SiDrs. — See  Uranus. 

Geori  ssus,  je-o-ris'sns,  s.  (ge,  and  ris,  the  now?, 
Gr.  ?)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  with  the 
antenna;  terminating  in  a round  club:  Family, 
Clavicomes. 

Georyciu’8,  je-o-re'kus,  s.  (ge,  and  orehys,  digging, 
Gr.)  The  Lemmings,  a genus  of  gnawing  quad- 
rupeds, allied  to  the  rat  and  mouse,  and  having 
the  toes  formed  for  digging ; the  tail  and  ears  are 
very  short : Order,  Rodentia. 

Geobaurus,  je-o-saw'rus,  s.  (ge,  and  sauros,  a 
lizard,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a fossil 
Saurian,  considered  as  intermediate  in  its  struc- 
ture between  tho  Crocodiles  and  the  Monitors. 

Geoscopt,  je-oslto-pe,  s.  ( ge,  and  skopeo , 1 view, 
.Gr.)  A knowledge  of  tho  earth,  ground,  or  soil, 
gained  by  an  examination  of  its  nature  and  quali- 
ties. 

Geobitta,  je-o-sit'ta,  s.  (ge,  tho  earth,  and  sitta, 
a cognate  genus.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  SiLtimc,  or  Nuthatches  : Family,  Ccrathinda. 

GeotiC,  jc-ot'ik,  «.  (from  ge,  tho  earth,  Gr.)  Be- 
longing to  tho  earth  ; terrestrial. 

Gkotkochcs,  jo-o-trok’us,  s.  (ge,  and  trochos,  a 
boy’s  top,  Gr.)  A germs  of  Mollusca,  the  shell 
of  which  is  trocliiform ; tho  body  whorl  more  or 
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less  carinated  ; the  spore  pointed  and  acute ; the 
i outer  lip  thickened  and  reflected ; the  inner  lip 

and  umbilicus  almost  obsolete. 

Geotrupe,  je-  o'tnJ-pc,  #.  (ge1  and  tntpane , a borer, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family, 
Scarabaeidm. 

Geovula,  je-ov'u-Ia,  8.  (ge,  and  ovufa , a cognate 
genus. ) A genus  of  Molluscs,  the  shell  of 
which  is  oval ; the  spire  very  short,  turbinated, 
and  cancellated,  with  an  obtum  apex ; the  outer 
tip  thickened  internally;  the  inner  lip  with  a 
strong  plate  near  the  base : Family,  Turbid®. 

Geranace.e,  jer-a-na'se-e,  ».  (geranium,  ooo  of 
\ the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Thalamifloral 

Exogens,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs, 
with  tumid  stems  and  opposite  or  alternate  leaves, 

1 often  stipulate;  sepals  five;  petals  five;  stamens 

i bypogynous,  and  twice  or  three  times  tbo  number 

of  the  petals ; ovary  composed  of  five  paces  each, 
1 ona-celled  and  one-seeded ; styles  five,  and  coher- 
ing round  an  elevated  axis ; fruit  formed  of  five 
pieces. 

Geranium,  je-ra'ne-um,  «.  ( gerancn , a <rane,  Gr. 
from  the  long  beak  which  terminates  tho  carpels, 
resembling  the  bill  of  a crane.)  A genus  of  herbs, 
or  subshrubs,  with  palmate-lobcd  leaves,  and  one 
or  two  flowered  peduncles,  bearing  usually  flowers 
of  great  beauty  and  of  various  colours:  Order, 
Geranacem. 

Gerardia,  go-rdrd'e-a,  *.  (in  honour  of  John  Ge- 
arde,  author  of  an  Herbal,  published  in  1697.) 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  American  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  with  yellow  or  rosy-purple  flowers : 
Order,  Scrophnlariace®. 

Gbrbilus,  jer-bil  lu«,  «.  The  Tamarisk  gerboa,  a 
genus  of  Rodents,  having  the  tail  long,  and  covered 
with  fur — natives  of  Africa  and  India  only. 

Gebext,  je'rent,  a,  (gerens,  Lat.)  Carrying; 
bearing. 

Gerfalcon. — See  Hierfalco. 

Germ,  jerm,  s.  (germen,  Lat.)  Origin  ; first  prin- 
ciple ; that  from  which  anything  springs.  Germ 
or  Germen , in  Botany,  the  name  for  tho  ovary  ; 
germen- inferior,  having  the  fruit  below  the  flower ; 
germen-snperior,  having  the  fruit  above  the 
flower. 

German,  jer'man,  a.  (from  germanua,  a brother, 
Lat.)  In  Law,  whole  or  entire,  as  respects  gene- 
alogy or  descent ; thus,  brother-german  is  a 
brother  by  both  the  same  father  and  mother. 
Coosins-german  are  those  of  the  first  and  second 
degree,  L e.,  children  of  brothers  or  sisters.  Ger- 
man catchfly,  or  rock  lychnis , the  common  name 
of  the  plant  Viecaria  vulgaris,  a native  of  Britain. 
German  greens , a variety  of  a plant  of  the  cabbage 
tribe,  much  used  in  Scotland  as  a potherb.  Ger- 
man madu'ort. — See  Asperugo.  German  millet, 
the  produce  of  the  plant,  Setaria  germanica: 
Order,  Graminaceie; — a.  related, — (obsolete  in 
the  last  sense ;) 

But  those  that  are  german  to  him,  though  removed 

fifty  times,  shall  come  under  the  hangman.— Shake. 

; belonging  to  Germany ; — s.  a native  of  Germany, 
and,  by  ellipsis,  the  German  language. 

' Germander.— See  Teucrium. 
j Germanic,  jer-man'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  Germany. 
i Germanism,  jer-man  i/m,  a.  An  idiom  of  the 
i German  language. 

1 Germ  an m , jcr-inau'c-te,  s.  Brotherhood. — Ob- 
solete. 

Germen. — See  Germ. 

Germinal,  jer'me-nol,  a.  Pertaining  to  a germ  or  ‘ 
seed- bad. 

Germinant,  jer'me-nant,  a.  Sprouting. 

Germinate,  jerime-nate,  r.  n.  (germino,  Lat)  To 
sprout ; to  bud ; to  shoot ; to  begin  to  vegetate  ; ; 
— v.  a.  to  cause  to  sprout — Unusual  as  an  active  i 
verb. 

Germination,  jer-me-na'shun,  s.  In  Botany,  the 
first  act  of  sprouting,  or  first  beginning  of  vegeta- 
tion in  a seed  or  plant ; the  time  in  which  seeds 
vegetate. 

Gerocomia,  jo-ro-ko'mo-a,  S.  ( gerian , an  old  man,  ; 
and  mometn,  to  be  concerned  about,  Gr.)  In  Modi-  j 
cine,  that  which  relates  to  the  diet  and  treatment  ( 
of  old  age. 

Gbrocomical,  je-ro-kom'e-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
gerooomia. 

Gkrontoxon,  jer-on-toks'on,  s.  (geron,  an  old  ; 
man,  and  toxon,  a bow,  Gr.)  The  opaqne  circle, 
or  half  drde,  which  occurs  in  tho  cornea  of  aged 
people. 

Geropooon,  jer-o-po'gon,  a.  (c/eron,  an  old  man, 
and  pogon,  a beard,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  long 
silky  beard  of  the  seeds.)  Old  Man’s  Beard,  a 
genus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubuli- 
flonr. 

Gerres,  gor'res,  8.  (geron,  a thing  made  of  wicker 
work,  Gr.  ?)  A genus  of  fishes,  tho  body  of  which 
is  oblong  and  fusiform : Family,  Cha-todonidie. 

Gf.rris,  jcr'ris,  a.  A genus  of  Hemipterous  insects : 
Family,  Geocoris®. 

Geruma,  jc-roo'ma,  §.  ( djerrum,  Arabic  name.)  | 
A genns  of  plants,  consisting  of  an  Arabian  shrub : 
Order,  Meliace®. 

Gerund,  jeriund,  a.  ( gertmdium,  Lat)  In  tho 
Latin  grammar,  a kind  of  verbal  noon,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a participle. 

Gerusia,  jer-u'se-a,  s.  (gervusia,  an  assembly  of 
elders,  Gr.)  In  ancient  history,  the  Spartan 
senate.  It  consisted  of  thirty  members,  who  were  ! 
of  pare  Spartan  blood,  and  not  under  sixty  years 
of  «-(•. 

GkrtillIA,  jer-vil'le-a,  8.  A genns  of  fossil  shells,  1 
having  the  general  form  of  Modiola ; tho  hinge 
long  and  straight,  with  small  irregular  transverse 
grooves:  Family,  Aviculittie. 

Gislino. — See  Gosling. 

Gksneria,  jes-ne're-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Conrad  1 
Gesner  of  Zurich,  a famous  naturalist.)  A genus 
of  plants  : Order,  Gesncriace®. 

Gebneriacbje,  jes-ne-ri-a'se-e,  s.  (gesnerit i,  one  ] 
of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  corollifloral 
Exogens,  consisting  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  oppo-  | 
rite  or  vertictilate  leaves,  and  a cymose,  rarely  ra-  j 
cemose,  inflorescence ; the  corollas  of  which  are 
very  beautiful,  and  of  various  colours ; the  roots  j 
usually  tuberous;  calyx  five -cleft;  corolla  oblique,  j 
with  tube  drawn  out  behind,  and  in  front  above,  j 
or  tabular  at  the  base ; limb  five-  cleft  and  sub-  I 
labcate;  stamens  four;  anthers  distinct,  cohering  j 
in  pairs,  or  altogether;  ovarium  one-celled;  em- 
bryo straight  and  slender. 

G ess  ant. — See  Jessant. 

Gesse,  jea,  a.  A name  given  in  Switxerland  to 
the  seeds  of  the  cultivated  Iaithyms.  or  Checkling 
Vetch,  used  tor  soiling  horses.  Gesso  mnkos  a l 
tight  pleasant  bread,  but  when  not  mixed  with  a 
due  proportion  of  flour,  it  ia  very  unwholesome  as  : 
human  food. 
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Gkhsf.8. — See  Jesse*. 

Gkst,  jest,  s.  ( gtsium , Lat.)  A deed,  action,  or 
achievement ; 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  contain  the  perejrrina- 
ttons  and  gests  of  8t.  Paul,  n re  a great  master-key  to  open 
his  epistles.— Abp.  Bancroft. 

ahow;  representation;  a stage  in  travelling;  so 
much  of  a journey  as  is  made  withont  resting;  orfJ, 
properly,  a rest;  a stop;  —(obsolete  in  the  fore- 
going significations ;)-—  a roll  or  journal  of  the 
several  days  and  stages  prefixed  in  the  journeys  of 
the  English  kings,  many  of  which  are  extant  in 
the  herald's  office. 

I’ll  giro  you  my  commission. 

To  let  him  there  a month,  behind  the 
Prefix  d fur's  parting. — Shake. 

Gestation,  jes-ta'shnn.  $.  (geetatio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  carrying  young  in  the  womb  from  concep- 
tion  to  delivery;  pregnancy  ; the  act  of  wearing, 
as  clothes  or  ornaments ; the  act  of  carrying  sick 
persons  iu  carriages,  as  a salutary  exercise  in  tbs 
cure  of  disease. 

Gestatory,  jes'ta-tur-e,  a.  That  may  be  carried 
or  worn. 

Gbstic,  jes'tik,  a.  Relating  to  deeds;  legendary. 

And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill’d  In  oestie  lore. 

Has  frisk’d  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore.— 
OoUexMk. 

Gesticulate,  jes-tik'u-late,  t>.  n.  (gesticulor,  Lat.) 
To  make  gestures  or  motions,  as  in  speaking ; to 
use  postures; — v.  a.  to  act;  to  imitate. 
Gesticulation,  jea-tik-u-la'shun,  ».  The  act  of 
making  gestures  to  express  passion  or  enforce  sen- 
timents; gesture;  a motion  of  the  body  or  limbs 
in  speaking,  or  in  the  representation  of  passion  or 
action,  with  a view  to  enforce  sentiment  or  argu- 
ment ; antic  tricks  or  motions. 

G&8TICULATOK,  jes-tik ' u-l>iy-tur,  s.  One  that 
shows  postures  or  makes  gestures. 
Gksticulatort,  jes-lik'u-lay-tur-e,  a.  Repre- 
senting in  gestures. 

Gestour,  jes'tur,  a.  A narrator. — Obsolete. 

The  proper  business  of  a geitcmr  was  to  recite  tales  or 
gesta,  which  was  only  one  of  the  branches  uf  the  min. 
strel’s  profession. — TynohitL 

Gesture,  jea'ture,  $.  (gestua,  Lat.)  Action  or  pos- 
ture of  the  body,  expressive  of  sentiment  or  pas- 
sion ; any  action  or  posture  meant  to  express  an 
idea  or  passion,  or  to  enforce  an  argument  or 
opinion ; movement  of  the  body  or  limbs ; — v.  a. 
to  accompany  with  action  or  gesture, 
i Gesture  less,  jes' tore-lea,  a.  Free  from  gesture. 

Gestures* ent,  jes'ture-ment,  a.  The  act  of  mak- 
! ing  gestures. 

, Get,  get,  v.  a.  (getan,  gytan,  or  geatan,  Sax.)  Past, 
Got ; anciently,  Gat ; past  part  Got,  Gotten.  To 
procure ; to  obtain ; to  gain  possession  of ; to 
have ; to  beget ; to  procreate  ; to  generate ; to 
learn ; to  prevail  on ; to  indace ; to  persuade ; to 
procure  to  be ; to  get  off,  to  put  off ; to  take  or 
pull  off ; to  remove,  as  to  get  off  a ship  from 
shoals ; to  sell ; to  dispose  of;  to  get  on,  to  put 
on ; to  draw  or  pull  on ; to  get  in,  to  collect  and 
shelter ; to  bring  under  cover ; to  get  out,  to  draw 
forth;  to  draw  out ; to  disengage ; to  get  the  dag, 
to  win ; to  conquer ; to  gain  the  victory ; to  get 
together,  to  collect;  to  amass ; to  get  over,  to  sur- 
mount; to  conquer;  to  pass  without  being  ob- 
structed; to  get  above . to  surmount;  to  surpass; 
to  get  up,  to  prepare  and  introduce  upon  the  stage; 
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to  make  fit ; to  bring  forward  ; — v n.  to  anrive  at 
any  state  or  posture  by  degrees  with  some  kind  of 
lal)Our,  effort,  or  difficulty ; to  get  away,  or  atony 
from,  to  depart ; to  quit ; to  leave,  or  to  disengage 
one's  self  from  ; to  get  among,  to  arrive  in  the 
midst  of ; to  become  one  of  a number ; to  get  be- 
fore, to  arrive  in  front,  or  more  forward ; to  get 
* behind,  to  fall  in  the  rear ; to  lag ; to  get  back , to 
arrive  at  the  plaoe  from  which  one  departed  ; to 
return ; to  get  clear,  to  disengage  one’s  self ; to  be 
released  as  from  confinement,  obligation, or  burden; 
also,  to  be  freed  from  danger  or  embarrassment ; 
to  get  down,  to  descend , to  come  from  an  eleva- 
tion ; to  get  home,  to  arrive  at  one’s  dwelling;  to 
get  in  or  into,  to  arrive  within  an  enclosure,  or  a 
mixed  body  ; to  pass  in ; to  insinuate  one’s  self ; 
to  get  loose  or  free,  to  disengage  one’s  self;  to  be 
released  from  confinement ; to  get  off,  to  escape ; 
to  depart;  to  get  clear;  also,  to  alight;  to  descend 
from  ; to  get  out,  to  depart  from  an  enclosed  place, 
or  from  confinement ; to  escape  ; to  free  one’s  self 
from  embarrassment ; to  get  along,  to  proceed ; to 
advance;  to  get  rid  qf,  to  free  one’s  self  from; 
also,  to  shift  off ; to  remove  ; to  get  together,  to 
meet ; to  assemble ; to  convene ; to  get  up,  to 
arise  ; to  rise  from  s bed  or  a seat ; to  ascend ; 
to  climb ; to  get  through,  to  pass  through ; to 
finish  ; to  accomplish  ; to  get  quit  of,  to  get  rid  : 
of ; to  shift  off,  or  to  free  one’s  self  from  ; to  get 
forward,  to  proceed ; to  prosper ; to  make  pro- 
gress ; to  advance  in  wealth  ; to  get  near,  to  ap- 
proach within  a small  distance ; to  get  ahead,  to 
advance  ; to  prosper ; to  get  on,  to  proceed  ; to 
advance ; to  get  a mile  or  other  distance,  to  pass 
over  it  in  travelling;  to  get  at,  to  reach ; to  make 
way  to ; to  get  asleep,  to  fall  asleep ; to  get  drunk, 
to  become  intoxicated ; to  get  between,  to  arrive 
between  ; to  get  to,  to  reach  ; to  arrive. 

Gethtllib,  je-tAO'lis,  s.  ( getheo , I rejoice,  Gr.?) 

A genus  of  plants,  the  flowers  of  which  have  a 
delicious  perfume,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope:  Order,  Amaryllidaeese. 

Getonia,  je-to'ne-a,  a.  (meaning  not  given.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of  Malabar  and  the  East  Indies : Order, 
Combretacese. 

Getter,  get'tur,  a.  One  who  gets,  gains,  obtains, 
or  acquires ; one  who  begets  or  procreates. 

Getting,  get'ting,  a.  The  act  of  obtaining,  gain- 
ing, or  acquiring  ; acquisition ; gain  ; profit. 

Geum,  ge'um,  a.  ( geuo , I give  a relish,  Gr.  from 
the  quality  of  the  roots  of  G.  urbanum .)  A genus 
of  herbs:  Order,  Rosaecm. 

Gbwoaw,  gu'gaw,  a.  (joujou,  a plaything;  a toy, 
Fr.  gegaf  Sax. ) A showy  trifle  ; a toy ; a 
bauble;  a splendid  plaything ; — a.  trifling;  showy 
without  value. 

Geyser,  ge'sur,  a.  (from  an  Icelandic  word,  signi- 
fying raging  or  roaring.)  The  name  of  certain 
spouting  fountains  of  boiling  water,  situated  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  volcano  Hecla,  in  Iceland. 
These  fountains  are  remarkable  for  the  height  to 
which  the  water  and  the  stones  which  issue  from 
them  are  frequently  projected.  The  jet  of  the 
groat  Geyser  is  said  to  have  been  observed  to  rise 
550  feet ; but  it  is  seldom  seen  above  from  90  to 
100— sometimes,  as  by  Mr.  Henderson,  in  1815, 
to  150  feet.  One  of  the  small  Geysers  was  ob- 
served by  the  same  traveller  to  project  a stone  to 
the  height  of  200  feet. 
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GHASTFUL — GHOSTLINESS. 

Gh astful,  gaal'ful,  a.  Dreary  ; dismal ; melan- 
choly ; fit  for  walking  ghosts. — Obsolete.  Ghastly 
is  now  used. — Which  sea. 

I tell  no  lie,  no  yAart/W  grew  mv  name. 

That  it  alouu  mscomfittod  an  boat. — 

Mir.  for  Mag. 

Ghastfully,  gast'f«l-le,  ad.  Frightfully. 

Gh A8TL1N K88,  gast'le-nes,  s.  Horror  of  counte- 
nance; resemblance  of  a ghost ; paleness. 

Ghastly,  gast'le,  a.  (gastlic,  Sax.)  Like  a ghost 
in  apfiearance  ; deathlike  ; pale  ; dismal ; horri- 
ble ; shocking ; dreadful. 

Guastness,  gast'ues,  a.  Horror  of  look ; ghastli- 
ness.— Obsolete. 

Look  you  pale,  mistress  T 
Do  jou  perceive  the  ghostuess  of  the  eye  t— 

Sk aka. 

Giiaut,  pawt,  *.  A name  given  in  India  to  a pass 
in  a chain  of  mountains ; also,  to  a passage  down 
a river.  The  name  ghtnUs  is  also  given  to  a range 
of  mountains  in  India. 

Ghee,  ge,  a.  An  East  Indian  name  for  clarified 
batter. 

Gherkin,  gerTcin,  a.  (gurke,  Germ.)  A small 
pickled  cucumber. 

Ciiibbllines,  gib ' bcl  - lines,  a.  pL  In  Italian 
History,  the  name  of  a political  party  which 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  German  em- 
perors over  the  Italian  states,  and  their  claims  to 
investiture,  & c.  They  were  the  opponents  of  the 
Guelphs,  or  the  Pope's  faction.  These  factions 
arose  in  the  12th  century,  and  continued  to  dis- 
turb Germany  and  Italy  for  about  300  years. 

Ghinia,  gin'e-A,  a.  (in  honour  of  Seignior  Ghini,  an 
Italian  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Verbemiceaj. 

Ghost,  gostc,  a.  (gast,  Sax.  petit,  Germ.)  The 
soul  of  man ; an  apparition  or  spirit  of  a person 
deceased.  The  ancients  supposed  every  man  to 
be  possessed  of  three  different  ghosts  or  spirits, 
which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  human  body, 
were  differently  disposed  of : — The  manta,  which 
went  to  the  infernal  regions ; the  sjnritus,  which 
ascended  to  heaven  ; and  the  umbra,  which 
hovered  about  the  tomb— as  in  these  lines,  attri- 
buted to  Ovid 

Terra  tegit  carmrv,  tnmulum  circumrolret  umbra, 
Orcua  habet  tnairti  ; tj/irilu*  Hitra  petit : 
i.e.,  the  earth  covers  the  body,  the  wnbra  hovers 
around  the  tomb,  tbe  shades  hold  the  mane*, 
and  the  rjnrit  seeks  the  stars. — To  give  up  the 
ghost,  to  die ; to  yield  up  the  breath  or  spirit ; to 
expire.  Holy  Ghost , in  Theology,  the  third  per- 
son of  the  Trinity.  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
principal  military  order  of  France  previous  to  tbe 
Devolution,  instituted  by  Henry  ILL  in  1574 ; — 
v.  a,  to  die ; to  expire ; 

Euryalua  taking  leave  of  Lucretia.  precipitated  her 

inn.  euth  a love  Jit,  that  withiu  a lew  hours  she  ghosted. 

— Subtey. 

— v.  a.  to  haunt  with  an  apparition. — Obsolete 
as  a verb. 

Julius  Caesar, 

Whom,  at  Philippi,  the  good  Krutus  ghosted, 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.—  Shots. 

GnoSTLKSS,  gostc'lcs,  a.  Without  spirit  or  life. — 
Obsolete. 

Ghostlike,  goste'like, a.  Withered;  having  sunken 
eyes;  ghastly. 

Ghostlimess,  goste'le-nes,  8.  Spiritual  tendency; 
quality  of  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  souL 
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Ghostly,  goetc'le,  a.  Spiritual ; relatiug  to  tbe  | 
soul ; not  carnal  or  secular ; having  a character  , 
from  religion ; relating  to  apparitions. 

Giiotk,  gote,  s.  An  imaginary  evil-being  among 
eastern  tuitions. 

Ghoul,  gowl,  s.  A demon  sopposed  to  feed  on  the 
dead. 

Giallolino,  je-al-lo-le'no,  a.  ( giallo , ItaL)  A 
fine  yellow  pigment,  much  used  under  the  name 
of  Naples  yellow. 

Gjambeaux,  je-am'boze,  a.  pL  (old  French.) 
Armour  for  the  legs. — Obsolete. 

The  mortal  steed  despiteoiuly  entail'd. 

Deep  in  their  flesh,  quite  through  the  iron  walls, 

That  a large  purple  stream  odown  their  gistiibcaux 
falls.— Spenser. 

Giant,  ji'ant,  s.  (grant,  Fr.  giganfe.  Span.)  A man 
of  extraordinary  bulk  and  stature ; a person  of 
extraordinary  strength  or  powers,  physically  or 
intellectually.  Giants,  in  ancient  Mythology, 
the  sons  of  C cel  us  and  Terra ; or,  according  to 
Hesiod,  they  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  wound 
which  Cactus  received  from  his  son  Saturn — some 
of  them,  as  Cottus,  Rrhrius,  and  Gygcs,  had  each 
50  heads,  100  arms,  and  had  serpeuts  for  legs. 
Incensed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Titans,  to  whom  they 
were  nearly  related,  they  made  war  against  Jupi-  . 
ter,  and  conspired  to  dethrone  him,  for  which 
purpose  they  reared  Blount  Ossa  upon  Pelion, 
and  Olympus  upon  O sax  Jupiter,  by  the  aid  of  ! 
Hercules,  obtained  a victory  over  the  Giants,  and  j 
cast  them  down  to  Tnrtums,  or,  according  to  some  i 
of  the  poeta,  buried  them  alivo  under  Blount  Etna  i 
and  different  islands.  Giants’  Cause  tray,  a re-  j 
markable  columnar  busaltic  formation  on  the  | 
northern  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  situated 
about  midway  between  the  towns  of  Ballycastle  i 
and  Coleraine.  Giant-fenm-.l,  the  common  name 
of  Ferula  communis,  one  of  the  tallest  of  her-  ’ 

| baceous  plants,  in  some  instances  attaining  a 
I height  of  15  feet; — a.  like  a giant;  extraordi-  * 

I nary  in  size. 

Giantess,  ji'ant-es,  s.  A female  giant ; a female 
of  extraordinary  size  and  stature. 

Giantize,  ji'ant-ize,  v.  ».  To  play  the  giant. 

Giantlike, ji'ant-like,)  a.  Of  unusual  size;  re- 

GlANTLY,  ji'ant-lc,  J sembling  a giant  iu  bulk 
or  stature;  gigantic;  huge. — GiarUly  is  seldom 
used. 

Giantry,  ji'ant-re,  s.  The  race  of  giants. — Sel-  ; 
dom  used. 

GiaNTShu*,  ji'ant- ship,  a.  The  quality,  state,  or 
character  of  a giant. 

Hi*  gianUhip  is  gone  somewhat  crestfallen. 

Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides. 

And  lower  looks. — Milton. 

! Glaour,  jowr,  s.  (Turkish,  a dog.)  A word  applied 
by  way  of  contempt,  in  Turkey,  to  an  unlwliever  in 
the  Blaliommedan  faith,  especially  to  a Christian. 

Gib,  jib,  a.  A cat; 

For  who  that’s  but  a queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 

Would  from  a paddock,  from  a bat,  n gib, 

Such  dear  couceraiugs  hide  I — Shots. 

— p.  n.  to  act  like  a cat. — Obsolete. 

Gibber,  gib'bur,  c.  n.  To  speak  rapidly  and  in- 
articulately.— Seldom  used. 

The  sheeted  dead 

Did  squeak  and  piWer  in  the  Homan  streets. — 

Shots. 

Gibberish,  gib'bur- ish,  s.  Rapid  and  inarticnlato 
| talk;  unintelligible  language;  unmeaning  words; 
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the  private  jargon  of  rogues  and  gipsies ; — a.  un- 
meaning, as  words  or  talk;  canting; — r.  n.  to 
prate  idly  or  unintelligibly. 

Gibbebcla,  gib-be-rula,  a.  A genus  of  Mollusc*, 
belonging  to  the  subfamily  Marginellin*,  in  which 
the  shell  is  suboval;  the  spore  slightly  prominent; 
the  top  of  the  outer  lip  dilated  and  gibbous;  base 
of  the  outer  lip  with  plaits ; the  inner  lip  broad 
and  spreading  : Family,  Volutidas. 

Gibbet,  jib'bit,  a.  ( gibet , Fr.)  A gallows ; a post 
or  machine  in  form  of  a gallows,  on  which  male- 
factors are  hanged  in  chains,  and  on  which  their 
bodies  are  suffered  to  remain  as  a warning  spec- 
tacle ; — v.  a.  to  hang  and  expose  on  a gibbet ; to 
hang  or  expose  on  anything  going  transverse,  as 
the  beam  of  a gibbet.  In  Mechanics,  that  part 
of  a crane  which  sustains  the  weight  of  goods. 
Gibiuek,  jib-beer’,  a.  (jf tiner,  Fr.)  Wild  fowl ; 
game. — Obsolete. 

These  imposts  are  laid  on  all  butcher’s  meat,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  fowl  and  gibbkr  are  tax  free.— 
Addison  on  Italy, 

Gibbium,  gil/be-nm,  ».  (gtbbus,  gibbous,  Lat.  from 
the  form  of  the  abdomen.)  A genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects : Family,  Serricornes. 
Gibble-gauhle,  gib'bl - gab'bl,  s.  Any  rude  or 
noisy  conversation  ; barbarous  speech. 

Gibbosity1,  gib-bos'e-te,  s.  (gibbositef  Fr.)  Pro- 
tuberance; a round  or  swelling  prominence ; con- 
vexity. In  Pathology,  the  projection  formed  pos- 
teriorly, by  the  vertebral  column,  in  a state  of 
curvature. 

Gibbous,  gib'bus,  a,  (gibbua,  Lat.)  . Convex  ; pro- 
tuberant ; swelling  into  inequalities ; hunched ; 
hump -backed;  crook-backed.  In  Astronomy,! 
applied  to  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon  dur-  1 
ing  her  course  from  full  to  new,  when  the  dark 
part  appears  fidcated  or  horned,  and  the  light 
convex.  In  Botany,  applied  to  leaves,  petals,  &c., 
when  irregularly  swelled  on  one  side,  or  both,  as 
on  the  under  part  of  the  corolla  of  the  Digitalis. 
Notk.— In  Natural  History,  the  following  compounds 
of  fltMweu*.  bunched,  or  botwed,  occur  ■.—‘GilUfioma, 
having  gibbous  Hovrers ; gibWjtfai*.  having  the  elytra 
•welled  out,  oval,  and  globular  ; gibbiroiarir,  having  a 
beak  or  snout  of  a protuberant  ►hape  ; yMifuliui,  hav- 
ing the  leaves  of  a Does-like  form. 

Gibbouslt,  gib'bus-le,  ad.  In  a gibbons  or  pro- 
tuberant form. 

Gibboubnkss,  gib'hos-nes,  #.  Protuberance;  a 
round  prominence;  convexity. 

Gibbsite,  gib'site,  *.  A mineral  found  at  Rich- 
mond, in  Massachuseta.  It  occurs  massive  in 
irregular  stalactitial  and  tuberculated  masses; 
fibrous  and  radiating ; colour  white,  with  a shade 
of  green  or  grey.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  it 
consists  of  alumina,  54.91 ; water,  33.(10 ; silica, 
8.73;  peroxide  of  iron,  3.93;  ap.  gr.  2.09  to 
2.4  ; rather  harder  than  calcareous  spar. 

Gibcat,  gib'eat,  a.  A be-cat,  or  an  old  worn-out 
cat. 

1 am  aa  melancholy  as  a gibeat,  or  a lugg’d  beare— 

Gibb,  jibe,  c.  is.  (gabban,  Sax.)  To  sneer ; to  join 
censoriousness  with  contempt ; to  rail  at,  to  flout ; 
to  scoff;  — v.  a.  to  reproach  with  contemptuous 
words ; to  scoff ; to  ridicule  ; to  treat  with  scorn ; 
to  taunt  with  sarcastic  allusions ; — i.  an  expres- 
sion of  contempt  by  word  or  look ; censure  mingled 
with  scorn ; a sneer,  or  taunting  allusion. 
Gibli.line. — See  Ghibelline. 
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Giber,  ji'bor,  a.  One  who  reproaches  or  ridicules 
others  by  contemptuous  or  taunting  allusions;  one 
who  makes  use  of  sarcastic  or  derisive  expressions  . 
against  another;  a scoffer. 

Gibing lt,  ji'hing-le,  ad.  With  taunting,  sarcastic, 
and  contemptuous  expressions ; scornfully. 
GiBlOKlTB,gib'e-o-nite,#.  An  inhabitant  of  Gibeon, 
an  ancient  city  situated  about  forty  furlongs  to  the 
north  of  Jerusalem. 

Giblet,  jib'let,  a.  (probably  from  gibier,  game,  Fr.) 
The  offals  and  entrails  of  a goose,  including  the 
heart,  liver,  gizzard,  &c. 

Giiistaff,  jib'staf,  a.  A staff  to  gauge  wotcr  or  to 
push  a boat ; formerly,  the  name  of  a weapon  used  j 
in  fighting  beasts  on  the  stage. 

Giddily,  gid'de-le,  ad.  With  the  head  seeming  to  1 
turn  or  reel;  inconstantly;  unsteadily:  with  va-  j 
rious turnings;  carelessly;  heedlessly;  negligently.  ] 
Giddiness,  gid'de-nes,  #.  The  state  of  being  giddy  j 
or  vertiginous;  a sensation  of  reeling  or  whirling, 
or  when  objects  at  rest  seem  to  be  moving  or 
whirling ; a swimming  of  the  head ; inconstancy  ; 
unsteadiness ; mutability ; changeableness  ; ina- 
bility to  keep  its  place;  frolic;  wantonness;  le- 
vity. 

Giddy,  gid'de,  a.  ( gidig , Sax.)  Vertiginous ; reel- 
ing ; whirling ; having  in  the  head  a sensation  of 
uneasy  or  circular  motion  or  swimming ; that  in- 
duces giddiness;  rotary;  running  round  with 
celerity;  inconstant;  unstable;  changeable;  heed- 
less; thoughtless;  wild;  roving;  tottering;  un- 
fixed; intoxicated;  rendered  wild  by  excitement 
or  joy ; — v.  a.  to  moke  reeling  or  unsteady ; — v. ».  | 

to  turn  quick. 

Giddy-brainkd,  gid'de- bray  nd,  a.  Careless;  1 
thoughtless. 

Giddy-head,  gid'de-hed,  #.  A person  without 
thought  or  judgment. 

Giddy-headed,  gid'de-hed'ed,  a.  Without  though. 

or  caution ; without  steadiness  or  constancy. 

Giddy -paced,  gid’de- paste,  a.  Moving  irregu- 
larly. 

Mur®  than  lijjht  air*  and  recollected  term*. 

Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-yaoed  times. — 

Shmka. 

Gier-eaole,  geer-e'gl,  a.  The  Gierfalcon. — See  j 
Hierfalco. 

Giehkckitf.,  gi 'sc -kite,  a.  (in  honour  of  Sir  Charles 
Giesecke,  its  discoverer.)  A mineral  which  oc- 
curs iu  Greenland  along  with  felspar.  It  is 
externally  brownish ; internally  olive-green ; crya-  1 
tali  ted  in  regularly  six-sided  prisms.  Its  con- 
stituents are — silica,  46.07 ; alumina,  33.82  ; 
magnesia,  1.20;  protoxide  of  iron,  3.35;  protoxide 
of  manganese,  1.15;  potash,  6.20;  volatile  mat- 
ter, 4.88:  sp.  gr.  2*832 ; Hardness  = 8.6. 

GlF,  gif,  conj.  The  old  spelling  of  If. 

Oil  any  (mod  knight  will  frnd  this  dame. 

Come  forth,  or  she  must  die.— 

HoLLui  of  l>ir  Aldingar  Percy's  M 

Gift,  gift,  a.  A present ; anything  given  or  be- 
stowed ; anything,  the  property  of  which  is  volun- 
tarily transferred  by  one  person  to  another  with- 
out compensation ; a donation  ; the  act  of  giving 
or  conferring ; the  right  or  power  of  giving  or  be- 
stowing ; an  offering  or  oblation  ; a reward ; a 
bribe  ; anything  given  to  corrupt  the  judgment; 
Neither  take  a gift,  for  a gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of 
the  wise. — Daut.  xvi.  19. 

power ; faculty ; — r.  a.  to  eudow  with  any  pow«< 
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or  faculty.  Gift  ( donum,  donatio),  in  Law,  the 
transferring  of  the  property  in  a thing  by  one  man 
to  another  voluntarily,  and  without  any  valuable 
consideration.  To  complete  a gift  of  goods  and 
chattels,  delivery  is  absolutely  necessary.  New- 
year's  gift,  a present  made  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  as  a token  of  the  goodwill  of  the  giver,  as 
f well  as  by  way  of  presage  of  a happy  and  pros- 
perous year. 

Gifted,  gifted,  a.  Endowed  by  nature  with  any 
power  or  faculty ; furnished  with  any  particular 
talent. 

Giftedness,  gifted-ncs,  t.  The  state  of  being 
gifted. 

Gio,  gig,  r.  a.  (gigno,  Lat.)  To  engender;  to  fish 
with  a gig  or  fish-gig (obsolete  as  a verb  ;) — 
f.  (gigve,  Fr.)  any  little  thing  that  is  whirled 
round  in  play ; a light  carriage  with  one  pair  of 
wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse ; a chair  or  chaise ; a 
fiddle  ; a dart  or  harpoon ; a ship’s  boat;  a wan- 
ton girl.  Gigs,  or  gtgga, , in  Farriery,  swellings  on 
the  inside  of  a horse’s  lips.  Gig -wheel,  a mill  in 
which  the  nap  of  woollen  cloth  is  raised  by  the 
application  of  teasles. 

Gio  a,  je'ga,  a (Italian,  a jig.)  In  Music,  an  air  for 
dancing  in  triple  time,  usually  f or  y. 

Gio  ante  an,  ji-gan-te'an,  a.  (_ giganteus , Lat.)  Like 
1 a giant ; irresistible. 

Gigantic,  ji-gan'tik,  a.  ( giganticu s,  Lat.)  Of  ex- 
i traordinary  size ; very  large;  huge;  like  a giant; 
enormous ; very  great  or  mighty.  Gigantical 
and  Gigantine  are  seldom  used, 
i Giqantologt,  ji-gan-tol'o-je,  r.  ( gigas , a giant, 

1 and  logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A treatise  upon 
giants. 

, Gioantomachia,  ji-gan-to-ma'ke-a,  > a.  {gigaa, a 

Gioantomachy,  ji-gan-tom'a-ke,  j giant,  and 
mache , a battle,  Gr.)  In  Painting,  a representa- 
tion of  combats  with  or  between  giants,  more  par- 
ticularly that  of  those  conflicts  which,  in  heathen 
mythology,  are  said  to  have  occurred  between  Ju- 
piter and  the  giants,  the  scene  of  which  was  laid 
? in  the  Campi  Phlegnri  of  Campania. 

Giggle,  gig'gl,  a.  ( geagl,  Sax.)  A kind  of  laugh, 

1 with  short  catches  of  the  voice  or  breath ; — v.  n. 
to  langh  with  short  catches  of  the  voice  or  breath ; 
to  laugh  in  a silly,  puerile  manner ; to  titter. 

Giggler,  gig'gl-ur,  a.  One  that  giggles  or  titters. 

Gigqlot,  gig'lot,  a.  (from  giguer,  to  romp,  Fr.)  A 
wanton  ; a lascivious  girl ; 

Away  with  those  gigglots  too ; and  with  the  other  con- 
, federate  companions. — Shots. 

1 — a.  inconstant ; giddy  ; light ; wanton. 

Young  Talbot  was  not  bora 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a gigglot  wench.— Shots. 
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Gigot,  jig'ut,  s.  (French.)  The  hip  joint;  also,  a 
slice.  In  the  Manege,  the  branch  of  a bridle  in 
the  form  of  a gigot  or  leg,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  round,  and  termed  01  garguille. 

Gilbkrtine,  gillwr-tine,  a.  One  of  an  order  of 
monks,  so  termed  from  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempring- 
harn,  Lincolnshire,  who  founded  the  same  about 
1148.  The  monks  observed  the  rules  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  the  nuns  those  of  SL  Benedict; 
— a.  belonging  to  the  manastio  order  mentioned 
above. 

Gilbertite,  gil'ber-tite,  a.  (named  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son, in  honour  of  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society.)  A mineral  of  a white 


colour,  with  n tinge  of  yellow,  composed  of  plates 
lying  irregularly  on  each  other ; lustre  silky ; 
translucent ; easily  cut  with  a knife.  Its  con- 
stituents are — silica,  45.155  ; alumina,  40.110; 
lime,  4.170;  magnesia,  1.900 ; protoxide  of  iron, 
2.430;  water,  4.230 : sp.  gr.  2.648 ; H = 2.7. 

GlLD,  gild,  v.  a.  (gildan,  gyldan , gddan , Sax.) 
Past  and  past  part.  Gilded  or  Gilt.  To  overlay 
with  gold,  either  in  leaf  or  powder;  to  overspread 
with  a thin  covering  of  gold  ; to  cover  with  any 
yellow  matter ; to  adorn  with  lustre ; to  illumi- 
nate ; to  brighten ; to  give  a fair  and  agreeable 
external  appearance ; to  recommend  by  adventi- 
tious ornaments. 

Yet  oh  ! th’  imperfect  piece  mores  more  delight ; 
’Ti»  gilded  o’er  with  youth  to  catch  the  sight — 

Dry den. 

Gilder,  gil'dor,  *.  One  who  gilds ; one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  overlay  things  with  gold ; a Dutch 
coin  of  the  value  of  twenty  stivers,  about  thirty- 
eight  cents,  or  one  shilling  and  ninepence  sterling: 
usually  written  guilder. 

Gilding,  gil'ding,  a.  The  art  or  practice  of  over- 
laying things  with  gold  leaf  or  liquid  ; that  which 
is  laid  ou  in  overlaying  with  gold.  Gilding  metal, 
an  alloy  composed  of  four  parts  of  copper,  one 
part  of  Bristol  old  brass,  and  fourteen  ounces  of 
tin  to  every  pound  of  copper. 

Gilia,  jil'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Philippe  Salvador 
Gilio,  a Spanish  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Poletnoniaceie. 

Gilidertia,  gil-e-ber'te-a,  9.  (in  honour  of  J.  E. 
Gilibert,  a French  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  umbellate 
flowers,  disposed  in  racemose  panicles:  Order, 
Araliacese. 

Gill,  gil,  a.  (gel,  Swed.)  The  respiratory  organ  in 
fishes,  consisting  of  a cartilaginous  or  bony  arch, 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  furnished 
on  the  exterior  convex  side  with  a multitude  of 
fleshy  leaves,  or  fringed  vascular  fibrils,  resembling 
plumes,  snd  of  a red  colour : the  water  has  ad- 
mission by  the  opening  of  the  gill,  and  acts  npon 
the  blood  as  it  circulates  in  the  fibrils ; — the  flap 
that  hangs  below  the  beak  of  a fowl ; the  flesh 
under  the  chin. 

Gill,  jil,  a.  (gilia,  Lat)  A measure  of  capacity, 
counting  a quarter  of  an  English  pint ; a measure 
among  miners  equal  to  a pint;  malt  liqaor  medi- 
cated with  ground  ivy.  In  Botany, — see  Gle- 
choma  ; — (from  gdja,  I woo,  Swed.)  in  ludicrous 
language,  a female;  a wanton  girl ; 

Scurvy  knaTe,  I am  none  of  his  flirt  giUs.— Shots. 
a fissure  in  a hill ; also,  a place  between  steep 
banks  and  a rivulet  flowing  through  it ; a brook. 

Gillknia,  gil-Ie'ne-a,  1,  (probably  from  a person  of 
the  name  of  Gillen.)  A genus  of  perennial  herbs, 
with  trifoliate  leaves,  having  stalked  serrated 
leaflets;  flowers  from  red  to  white — natives  of 
North  America. 

GlLLFLAP,  gil'flap,  a.  A membrane  attached  to 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  gill-lid,  immediately  clos- 
ing the  gill -opening. 

GiLLnou.SE,  jil'hows,  a.  A house  of  public  enter- 
tainment in  which  a gill  is  sold. 

Thee  shall  each  alehouse,  thee  each  gOVtoute  mourn. 
And  aiuw’ring  ginshops  sourer  sighs  return.— Pope. 

Gilliam,  jil'le-an,  a.  A wanton  girl — Obsolete. 
Thou  tookst  me  up  at  every  word  I spoke, 

As  I had  been  a rnawkrn,  a flirt  gillian.— 

Beau,  it  Flet. 
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Gilliesia,  pi]  le'zbe-x,  t.  (in  hononr  of  Dr.  Gillies 
of  Conception,  in  Chili.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Type  of  the  natural  order  Gillies iacese. 

Gilliesi ace.e,  gil-le-si-a'se-e,  s.  A natural  order 
of  Liliaceous  plants,  distinguished  from  the  other 
orders  of  the  Lilial  alliance  by  the  perianth  being 
surrounded  by  a calycine  involucre,  the  inner 
bracts  of  which  are  coloured  and  petaloid.  The 
order  consists  of  small  herhaceous  plants,  with 
coated  bull)*,  grass-like  leaves,  and  umbellate 
flowers;  the  perianth  minute;  stamens  six;  cap- 
sule three-celled  and  three-valved. 

GlLLT-F LOWER,  jil'le-flow-ur,  $.  The  common 
name  of  the  garden  stock,  Mathiola  incana. 

Gilsf,  gila,  s.  A young  salmon. 

Gilt,  gilt,  *.  Past  part,  of  Gild.  Gold  laid  on  the 
surface  of  a thing ; gilding. 

Gilt-head. — See  Spirus. 

Gilvicephaloer,  gil-ve-aefa-lns,  a.  (gQ ms,  flesh- 
coloured,  I.at.  and  hephale , the  head,  Gr.)  In 
Natural  History,  having  the  head  flesh-coloured ; 
gilricollis , having  the  neck  of  a flesh  colour. 

Gim,  jim,  a.  Neat;  spruce;  well-dressed. — An  old 
word,  bnt  now  seldom  nsed. 

Gimbals,  jim'balz,)  ».  (gemellus,  a pair,  Lst  ) A 
GlMBOLS,  jim'bnlz,)  piece  of  mechanism,  consist- 
ing of  two  brass  rings  which  move  within  one 
another,  each  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  about  two 
axis  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Gimbals 
are  used  in  suspending  the  mariner’s  compass,  by 
means  of  which  tho  card  is  kept  in  a horizontal 
position,  notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the  ship. 
Gimblet,)  gim 'let,  t.  (gihdet,  Fr.)  A small  in- 
Gimi.ET,  J strnment  with  a pointed  screw  at  the 
end,  for  boring  holes  in  wood ; — v.  a.  among  sea- 
men, to  turn  round  an  anchor  by  the  stock. 
Gimblettxo,  gim'let-ing,  s.  A term  'ised  by  sea- 
men to  denote  the  turning  of  an  anchor  round  by 
the  stock,  so  that  its  motion  resembles  the  turning 
of  a gimblct. 

Gimcrack,  jimTtrsk,  $.  A trivial  piece  of  mecha- 
nism ; a toy ; an  amusing  device  for  children. 
Gimmal,  gira'mal,  s.  Some  device  or  machinery; 

I think  by  some  odd  gim  mats  or  device. — Shakt. 

— a.  ( gemellus , I Jit.)  consisting  of  links. 

Gimmkk,  giin'mur,  *.  Movement  or  machinery. — 
Obsolete. 

Who  knows  not  how  the  famous  Kentish  Idol  moved 
her  eyes  and  hands  by  those  secret  gimmert,  which  now 
•very  puppet-play  can  imitate  T —Bp.  UaU. 

Gimp,  gimp,  t.  (gviper , Fr.)  A kind  of  sflk  twist 
or  edging; — a.  ( girymp , Welsh,)  smart;  spruce; 
trim  ; nice. — Obsolete  as  an  adjective. 

Gin,  jin,  i.  (genierre,  juniper,  Fr.)  Ardent  spirit 
flavoured  by  tbe  essential  oil  of  juniper.  Having 
been  originally  made  in  Holland,  it  is  known  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  Hollands ; the  best  is 
that  called  Schiedam,  from  that  place.  The  liquor 
called  17m,  of  British  manufacture,  is  frequently 
flavoured  by  oil  of  turpentine,  and  rendered  biting 
to  the  taste  by  caustic  potash : the  spirit  used  is  raw 
grain  whisky.  In  Mechanics,  a name  corrupted 
from  engine , and  applied  to  different  machines,  as 
the  pile-engine,  ami  engines  of  various  kinds  for 
raising  water,  coals,  &c.,  as  also  to  a machine  for 
separating  the  seeds  from  cotton,  called  the  cotton- 
gin  ; a name  also  given  to  an  old  instrument  of 
torture  ; a trap ; a snare ; 

For  n gin  and  for  a snare  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
saletn  - Itaiiih  vUi.  14. 
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— v.  a.  to  clear  cotton  of  its  seeds  by  a machine ; 
to  catch  in  a trap. 

’Gin,  gin,  v.  n.  (gynnan,  Sax.)  To  begin. 

The  majestee  of  hir  schal  gyrme  to  bo  destroyed,  whom 

all  Ask  and  tho  world  worsenipeth. — Widiffe,  Acts  xix. 

GlNOER,  jin'jur,  s.  The  name  given  to  the  dried 
roots  of  the  plant  Zingil»er  officinalis.  It  is  a good 
stimulant  and  carminative.  Tbe  plant  is  a native 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  i s cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies  and  America.  Ginger  beer,  a beer  made 
by  fermenting  ginger,  cream  of  tartar,  and  sugar 
with  yeast 

GiNGK.itiiKF.An,  jin'jur-bred,  $.  A kind  of  cake 
composed  of  flour,  with  an  admixture  of  butter,  { 
pearl-ash,  and  ginger  sweetened.  Gingerbread- 
plum,  the  name  in  Sierra  Leone  to  the  fruit  of  the 
plant  P armarium  macrophyllnm.  Gingerbread- 
tree,  the  common  name  of  the  plant  Parinarium  | 
macrophyllnm,  the  fruit  of  which  is  called  by  the 
natives  of  Sierra  Leone  the  gingerbread- plum. 

Gingerly,  jin'jur-le,  ad.  Nicely;  cautiously. — 
Obsolete. 

Go  she  never  so  gingerly,  her  honestie  is  gone  awav. — 1 

8b  Ucm. 

Gingerness,  jin  jur-ccs,  s.  Nicencss;  tenderness. 

— Obsolete. 

Gingerworts.— See  Zingiberaccir. 

Gingham,  ging'um,  1.  A kind  of  striped  cotton 
doth. 

GiNOINO,  jing'ing,  *.  In  Mining,  a local  term  for 
lining  the  shaft  of  a pit  with  bricks  or  stones. 

Ginoinsia,  gin -^in 'she- a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Gin-  jj 
gins.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  snb- 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Or- 
der, Portnlace®. 

Gingiva,  jin-gi'vn,  t.  The  Latin  name  for  the 
gum. 

Gisgiyat.,  jin'je-val,  «.  Pertaining  to  the  gums. 

GlNGLE,  jing'gl,  r.  n.  To  make  a sharp  clattering 
sound  ; to  ring  os  a little  bell,  or  as  small  pieces 
of  sonorous  metal ; to  utter  affected  or  chiming 
sounds  in  periods  or  cadence ; — r.  a.  to  shake,  so  ■ 
as  to  make'  clattering  sounds  in  qnick  succession ; 
to  ring  as  a little  bell; — s.  a shrill,  clattering 
sound ; affectation  in  the  sounds  of  periods  in 
reading  or  speaking. 

0iKOLTFORM.giDgVf.wrm,  ■»  Rewmbling 

Gikoltmoid,  gmgle-mojd,  - „ 

Ginolymoidal,  ging-le-moyd  al, y 6 

GlNOLYMUS,  ging'gle-mus,  *.  ( gigghjmo *,  a hinge,  : 
Gr.)  The  hinge-like  joint,  a species  of  articula- 
tion, admitting  of  flexion  and  extension. 

Ginnet. — See  Jennet. 

Ginning,  jin'ning,  1.  The  operation  by  which  tho 
seeds  of  cotton  are  separated  from  the  filaments, 
by  means  of  tho  app:iratus  called  a cotton-gin. 

Ginoria,  je-no're-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  tbe  Marquis 
Carlo  Ginora  of  Florence.)  The  River  Rose,  a 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  a shrub  with  a large 
blue  flower  and  red  calyx : Order,  Lythracca*. 

Ginsing,  jin 'sing,  s.  The  Chinese  name  of  tho 
root  of  Panax  quinquifolium.  It  is  much  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States,  from  whence  it  is 
imported  to  China,  where  it  is  moch  used  as  a 
powerful  restorative. 

Gip,  jip,  v.  a.  To  take  ont  the  entrails  of  herrings. 

Gipino,  jip'ing,  $.  The  operation  of  taking  out  tbe 
guts  of  herrings. 

Gipsy,  gip'se,  «.  (a  corruption  of  Egyptian.)  The 
English  name  given  to  a wandering  race  of  peo- 
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pie  found  scatter,  d over  many  count  res  in  Europe, 
into  which  they  first  came,  according  to  Rapes, 
in  the  character  of  penitents,  in  a troop  of 
about  100  individuals,  under  certain  chiefs,  who 
called  themselves  Counts,  and  represented  them- 
selves ss  Christians  drivea  out  of  Egypt  by  the 
Mnhommedans.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that 
the  gipsies  originally  emigrated  from  India  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Mahommedan  invasion  of  Timur 
Beg.  The  gipsies  called  themselves  Sind,  and 
their  language  has  been  found  to  resemble  some 
of  the  dialects  of  India.  They  are  considered  to 
have  belonged  to  one  of  the  lowest  castes.  Pot- 
tinger  mentions  having  seen  some  tribes  resembling 
them  in  their  appearance  and  habits  in  Beloochis- 
tan.  Gipty-tcort,  in  Botany,  Water-horehound, 
the  Lycopus  Europeeus  of  Linneua,  a British  pe- 
rennial growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ditches ; 
— a reproachful  name  to  a dark  complexion  ; a 
name  of  slight  reproach  to  a woman,  and  some- 
times implying  artifice  or  cunning ; 

A slave  I am  to  Clara's  eyes ; 

The  pijxjr  knows  her  pow  r,  and  flies.— Prior. 

— a.  denoting  the  language  of  the  gipsies. 

Gipbyibm,  jip'se-izm,  a.  The  arts  and  practices  of  i 
gipsies;  deception;  cheating;  flattery;  the  state 
of  a gipsy. 

Giraffe,  je-raF,  a.  ( xoriffo, , Arab.)  The  Camelo- 
pardalis, or  Camelopard,  a genas  of  Ruminants, 
with  persistent  horns,  common  to  both  sexes, 
and  comprising  the  tallest  of  the  known  quadru- 
|l  pods. 

Girandole,  jir'an-dole,  s.  (yirnndola,  Ital.)  A 
1 chandelier ; a large  kind  of  branched  candle- 
stick. 

! Girasolb,  jiria-sole,  a.  (gyro,  I turn,  and  ad,  the 
sun,  Lat.)  A milkwhitc  or  bluish  variety  of 
[ opal,  which,  when  turned,  reflects  a reddish  colour. 

Gird,  gerd,  a.  (geard,  gyrd,  or  gyrda,  Sax.)  A 
J twitch  or  pang ; a sudden  spasm  ; — p.  a.  (gyrdan, 
6ax.)  past  and  past  port  Girded,  or  Girt ; to 
bind  by  surrounding  with  any  flexible  substance, 
as  with  a twig,  a cord,  bandage,  or  cloth ; to 
make  fast  by  binding ; to  put  on  ; to  invest ; to 
Bumrnnd  ; to  clothe ; to  dress  ; to  habit ; to  fur- 
nish ; to  eqnip ; to  encircle ; to  enclose ; to  en- 
compass ; to  reproach  ; to  gibe  ; 

Being  moved,  he  will  not  spore  to  gird  the  gods,— 

Shaka. 

— o.  n.  to  break  a scornful  jest;  to  gibe;  to 
sneer. 

Girder,  gerd'ur,  a.  In  Architecture,  a principal 
beam  in  a floor,  tbe  use  of  which  is  to  snpport  the 
binding,  or  other  joists,  whereby  their  bearing  or 
length  is  lessened  ; a satirist. 

We  great  girders  call  It  a short  saying  of  sharp  wit, 

with  a bitter  sense  in  a sweet  word /iiiy. 

Girding,  gerd'ing,  a.  A covering. 

Instead  of  a stomacher,  a girding  of  sackcloth.— 

7*i.  lit.  34. 

Girdle,  ger'dl,  i.  ( gyrdle,  gyrdl , Sax.)  A belt  or 
band  drawn  round  tbe  waist  of  a person,  and  tied 
or  buckled;  enclosure;  circumfcreuce ; the  zodiac. 
Among  Jewellers,  the  line  which  encompasses  the 
stone,  parallel  to  the  horizon.  In  Architecture,  a 
circular  band  or  fillet  surrounding  part  of  a column; 
a name  given  in  Scotland  to  a circular  piece  of 
iron  on  wbich  bread  is  baked ; girdle-belt,  a belt 
for  encircling  tbe  waist ; girdU-stead,  the  part  of 


the  body  where  the  girdlo  is  worn ; — v.  a.  to  bind 
with  a belt  or  sash  ; to  gird ; to  enclose ; to  en- 
viron ; to  shut  in. 

Let  me  look  hack  upon  thee.  0 thou  wait, 

That  girdkst  in  these  wolves. — Shales. 

Girdlkr,  gcrd'lur,  t.  A maker  of  girdles;  one 
who  girdles.  The  Company  of  Girdlers  was  in-  . 
corpora  ted  in  1448. 

Gire. — See  Gyre. 

Girgasiiites,  ger'ga-shits,  ) a.  An  ancient  peo-  : 

Gkrge8 sexes,  ger-je-se'nU,l  pie  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  sea  of  Tiberius. 

GlRL,  gerl,  a.  (the  etymology  of  this  word  has  been 
much  disputed  ; the  probability  is,  it  comes  from 
the  low  Lat.  gerul a,  a young  woman  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  children.)  A young  woman,  or  ! 
female  child.  Among  Sportsmen,  a roebuck  of 
two  years  old.  , 

Girlhood,  gerl'bood,  a.  The  state  of  a girl 

Girlish,  ger'lish,  a.  Like  a young  woman  or 
child ; befitting  a girl ; pertaining  to  the  youth  j 
of  a female. 

Girlishly,  gerilish-le,  atL  In  the  manner  of  a 
girl. 

Girlishness,  ger'IUh-nes,  a.  Levity;  the  man- 
ners of  a girl. 

Gihn. — See  Grin. 

Gironde,  the-rondc',  a.  In  French  History,  the  ! 
name  of  a political  republican  party  in  France, 
which,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution, 
exercised  great  power.  They  were  so  named 
from  the  department  of  La  Gironde,  which  sent,  in 
1801,  three  men  of  great  eloquence  and  talent  as 
its  representatives,  who  became  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  party : these  were  Guadet,  Gensonne,  and 
Vergniand. 

Giron  din,  zhe-rondln,  ^ #.  One  of  the  political 

Girondist,  zhe-rond'ist,)  party  called  the  Gi-  ; 
ronde. 

Girrock,  girVuk,  t.  A kind  of  fish. 

Girt,  gert,  r.  a.  (post  and  past  part,  of  GirJ.) 
To  gird ; to  surround. 

Girt,  gert,  > s.  The  leathern  girdle  buckled 

GiRTn,  ger/A,)  under  a horse’s  belly.  In  Let- 
terpress Printing,  a leather  thong  belonging  to 
tbe  carriage  of  n press,  by  wbich  it  is  let  in  and 
out.  In  Measurement,  the  circumference  of  a 
body.  In  measuring  a tree,  the  term  is  used  by 
some  for  the  fourth  part  of  the  circumference,  on 
account  of  the  use  made  of  it.  The  square  of  the 
fourth  part  is  considered,  in  this  case,  as  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  section  of  the  tree ; which  square, 
therefore,  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  tree, 
gives  the  Bolid  content.  Girt-lme,  a rope  to  lift 
up  the  rigging  to  the  masthead  on  first  rigging 
the  ship  ; — v.  a.  to  bind  with  a girt  or  girth. 

Gibe,  jize,  r.  a.  To  feed  or  pasture. 

Gisekia,  ge-eeTce-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  P.  D.  Giscke, 
a Dutch  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Portulacee. 

Gisle,  giz'zl,  a.  A pledge. — Obsolete. 

Gismondine,  jia'mon-din,  a.  (in  honour  of  the 
mineralogist  Gismondi,  by  whom  it  was  termed 
Zeagonite.)  A mineral  occurring,  at  Capo  de 
Bove,  near  Rome,  in  white  trauslucent  crystals, 
baring  an  adamantine  lustre.  It  consists  of 
silica,  41.4;  alumina,  2.5;  lime,  48  6;  magnesia, 
1.5;  oxide  of  iron,  2.5 ; oxide  of  manganese,  0.50: 
sp.  gr.  2. 16—  2.2.  H = 7.0— 7.5. 

Gibt,  jist,  *.  (geair,  gift,  Fr.)  In  Law,  the  main 
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| point  of  * question ; the  point  on  which  an  action 
rests. 

Githago,  gifA-a'go,  *.  (from  pith,  or  git,  a black 
aromatic  seed,  which  was  employed  in  cooking  by 
the  Romans.)  Corncockle,  a genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  upright  annual  plants  with  red  or 
white  flowers.  G.  tegatum  is  a common  weed,  and 
very  troublesome  in  cornfields : Order,  Caryo- 
pbyllacese. 

Gittkrn. — See  Guitar. 

Gittitji,  git'tilA,  9.  A word  used  in  the  Psalms  of 
David  to  signify  the  winepress, 
j Give,  gir,  v.  a.  (gifan,  gyfan,  Sax.)  Past,  Gave : 

; past  part.  Given.  To  bestow  ; to  confer  without 
! any  price  or  reward ; to  transmit  from  himself  to 
another  by  hand,  speech,  or  writing ; to  deliver ; 
to  put  into  one's  possession ; to  consign ; to  im- 
part ; to  communicate ; to  pay  as  a price  or  re- 
j ward,  or  in  exchange ; to  yield ; not  to  withhold  ; 

, to  quit;  to  yield  as  due;  to  confer;  to  expose; 

| to  yield  to  the  power  of ; to  grant ; to  allow  ; to 

I permit ; to  afford ; to  supply ; to  empower ; to 

i com  mis-  ion ; to  enable ; to  pay ; to  utter ; to 

vent ; to  pronounce ; to  exhibit ; to  show,  as  the 
product  of  a calculation ; to  do  any  act,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  affect  others ; to  send  forth, 
as  odours  from  any  body ; to  addict ; to  apply ; 

! to  resign  ; to  yield  up ; to  conclude ; to  suppose  ; 
to  present  for  taking  or  acceptance ; to  pledge ; 
to  giro  away,  to  alienate  the  title  or  property  of  a 
thing;  to  makeover  to  another;  to  transfer;  to 
give  back,  to  return  ; to  restore ; to  girt  forth,  to 

Sublish ; to  tell ; to  report  publicly ; to  girt  the 
and,  to  yield  pre-eminence,  as  being  subordinate 
or  inferior ; to  give  in,  to  allow  by  way  of  abate- 
i ment  or  deduction  from  a claim ; to  yield  what 
may  be  justly  demanded;  to  give  over,  to  leave; 
to  quit;  to  cease;  to  abandon;  to  addict;  to  at- 
tach to;  to  despair  of  recovery;  to  believe  to  be 
lost,  or  past  recovery ; to  give  out , to  utter  pub- 
licly ; to  report ; to  proclaim ; to  publish ; to 
issue  ; to  send  forth ; to  show ; to  exhibit  in  false 
appearance ; to  send  out ; to  emit ; to  give  up,  to 
resign  ; to  quit ; to  yield  as  hopeless ; to  surren- 
der; to  relinquish;  to  cede  ; to  abandon  ; to  de- 
liver ; to  gire  one's  seif  up,  to  despair  of  one’s  re- 
, co very ; to  conclude  to  be  lost ; to  resign  or 
devote  ; to  addict ; to  abandon ; to  give  way,  to 
yield;  to  withdraw  to  make  room  for;  to  fail;  to 
i yield  to  force ; to  break  or  fall ; to  recede ; to 
make  room  for.  Iu  Nautical  Language,  to  give 
way  is  an  order  to  a boat's  crew  to  row,  after  hav- 
. ing  ceased  for  a short  time,  or  to  increase  their 

! exertions ; to  give  way  together,  an  order  to  keep 

time  together  in  rowing,  so  that  the  propelling 
force  may  be  uniform  and  equal ; to  give  chase,  to 
pursue  a ship  or  fleet ; — v.  n.  to  yield  to  pressure ; 
to  begin  to  melt ; to  thaw ; to  grow  soft,  so  as  to 

[ yield  to  pressure;  to  move;  to  recede;  to  give  m, 

[ to  go  back  ; to  give  way ; — (the  latter  phrase  is 
not  used ;) 

! In  the  meantime,  what  doth  St.  Paul ! doth  he  ait * 
i In  1-Bp.  HuU. 

to  give  into,  to  yield  assent ; to  adopt ; to  give 
| off,  to  cease;  to  forbear ; to  give  out,  to  publish ; 
to  proclaim ; to  cease  from  exertion  ; to  yield ; 
Mndam,  I always  believ'd  you  so  stout, 

I That  for  tweuty  denials  you  would  oot  girt  out — 

Hvri/t. 

to  give  over,  to  cease ; to  act  no  more ; to  desert. 


Giver,  giriur,  a One  who  gives;  a donor;  a be-  j 
stower;  a granter;  one  who  imparts  or  distri- 
butes. | 

Gives. — See  Gyves. 

Givino,  giv'ing,  $.  The  act  of  conferring;  the  act 
of  alleging  what  is  not  real. 

His  pfrinp#  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true  meant  design. — .ihakt,  • j 

Giving  rings,  a custom  observed  by  members  of 
Seijeants’  Inn  when  called  to  the  degree  of  the 
coif.  Each  seijeant  gives  in  a ring  containing  his 
own  motto. — 2 Q.  B.  244. 

Gizzard,  giz'zdrd,  «.  (gesier,  Fr.)  The  muscular 
or  pyloric  division  of  the  stomach  of  birds.  To 
fret  the  gizzard,  to  harass ; to  vex  one’s  self. 

But  that  which  does  them  greatest  harm, 

Their  spiritual  gasardt  are  to  warm.— 

Butler.  j 

Glabella,  gU-beFla,  #.  (glabeUut,  smooth,  Lat.) 

A genus  of  Molluscs,  the  shell  of  which  is  voluti- 
form ; the  spire  more  or  less  conic,  snd  well  de- 
veloped; pillar  with  basal  plaits;  the  inner  lip 
obsolete;  outer  lip  thick,  toothed,  or  crinatcd, 
rarely  smooth : Family,  Volutid«.  Also,  the  ; 
space  betwixt  the  eyebrows. 

Glabriate,  glab're-atc,  v.  a.  ( glabro , Lat)  To 
make  plain  or  smooth. — Obsolete. 

Glabritt,  glab're-te,  «.  Smoothness. — Obsolete. 

Glabrous,  glab'ms,  a.  ( glaber , Lat)  Smooth, 
like  baldness.  In  Botany,  without  pubescence. 

Glacial,  gla'she-al,  a.  Icy;  consisting  of  ice; 
frozen.  Glacial phosj>hnric  acid, — see  Metaphos-  j 
phoric  Acid.  The  term  glacial  is  also  applied  to  j 
other  acids,  the  crystals  of  which  have  a glasslike 
appearance. 

Glaciate,  gla'sbo-ate,  v.  n.  To  turn  to  ice. 

Glaciation,  glay-ahe-a'shon,  i.  The  act  of  freez- 
ing ; ice  formed. 

Glacier,  glas'e-ur,  s.  (glacio,  I congeal,  Lat) 

A name  given  to  an  immense  accumulation  of  ice 
and  snow  on  a mountain.  The  Alpine  glaciers 
occupy  a superficial  extent  of  1484  square  miles. 
From  Mont  Blanc  to  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol 
there  are  reckoned  400,  of  which  the  greater  num- 
ber varies  from  10  to  15  miles  long,  and  from 
1 to  broad ; their  vertical  thickness  ranges 
from  1O0  to  600  feet 

GlaCIOUS,  gla'shua,  a.  Icy ; resembling  ice. 

Glacis,  gla'sia,  a.  (French.)  In  Building,  or  Gar-  1 
dening,  an  easy,  insensible  slope.  In  Fortification,  j 
an  elevation  of  earth  surrounding  a fortress  on  the 
exterior  of  the  covered  wing,  to  which  it  serves  as 
a parapet 

Glad,  glad,  a.  (glad,  or  glad.  Sax.)  Cheerful ; 
gay;  in  a state  of  hilarity;  wearing  a gay  appear- 
ance ; bright ; showy ; pleasing ; exhilarating ; 1 
expressing  gladness;  pleased;  affected  with  plea- 
sure or  moderate  joy ; — v.  a.  to  make  glad  ; to 
cheer;  to  exhilarate (the  past  and  past  part. 
gladded  is  obsolete ;)— v.  n.  to  be  glad ; to  rejoice.  1 
— Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

GLubFii  thou  in  such  acorn  1 
I call  my  wish  bat k.— Massinger. 

Gladden,  glad'dn,  r.  o.  ( gladian,  Sax.)  To  make 
glad ; to  cheer ; to  please ; to  exhilarate ; — v.  n. 
to  become  glad  ; to  rejoice. 

Gladder,  glad'dur,  «.  One  that  makes  glad,  or  i 
gives  joy. 

Glade,  glade,  a (fdad,  led.?)  A lawn  or  opening  | 
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in  n wood ; also,  an  avenue  through  a wood, 
whether  open  or  shaded. 

For  noonday 'n  hent  arc  closer  arbours  made, 

Ami  for  fresh  ev'ning  air  the  op’ner  ybuie.— 

Drg&tn. 

Gladful,  glad  To  I,  a.  Full  of  gladness. — Obso- 
lete. 

There  leave  wc  them  in  pleasure  and  repast. 
Bpending  their  joyous  day*  and  glad/xd  night*.— 
Spenser. 

Gladfulnesb,  glad'ful-nes,  a.  Jojr;  gludncss.— 
Obsolete. 

Gladiate,  glad'e-ate,  a.  (gladhts,  a sword,  Lat.) 
Sword- shaped. 

Gladiator,  glad'e-ay-tur,  s.  (from  gladius , Lat.) 
A sword- player ; a prixe-fighter.  In  Roman  An- 
tiquity, the  gladiators  had  their  origin  in  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  sacrificing  captives  and  slaves  at 
the  funerals  and  tombs  of  persons  of  distinction. 
In  the  arena  the  captive  or  slave  fought  for  liberty, 
and  the  condemned  malefactor  for  life.  As  the 
inhuman  sport  increased  in  popularity,  persons 
voluntarily  took  share  in  the  combats  for  pay,  till 
at  last  knights  and  others  of  rank  were  found  in 
the  conflict,  cutting  and  slaying  each  other,  to 
please  the  immense  audiences  of  all  ranks  who 
witnessed  the  exhibitions. 

Gladiatorial,  glsd-e-a-to're-al, ) a.  Relating  to 

Gladiatout,  glad'e-a-tur-e,  ) gladiators. 

Gladiature, glad'o-a-ture, «.  Sword-play;  fenc- 
ing.— Obsolete. 

In  their  amphitheatxical  pioASHTM,  the  lives  of  cap- 
tives lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  vulgar.— Oayton. 

Gladiole. — See  Gladiolus. 

Gladiolus,  gla-de'o-lus,  s.  ( gladius , n sword,  Lat. 
from  its  swurd-shaped  leaves.)  The  Corn-flag,  a 
genus  of  plants,  some  of  the  species  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers : Order, 
Iridacesc. 

Gladitciiia,  gla-dit  slie-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Profes- 
sor Gladith  of  Berlin.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees,  with  greenish  flowers 
disposed  in  spikes : Suborder,  Cwsalpiniem. 

G ladies,  gla'de-us,  s.  (jus  gladii , the  right  of  the 
sword,  Lat.)  In  Law,  ■ supreme  jurisdiction; 
and  benre  it  is  supposed,  that  at  the  creation  of 
an  earl  he  was  gladio  svccinctus , to  signify  that 
he  had  a jurisdiction  over  the  county. — Canui. 
Brit. ; Beld.  Tit  qf  Hon.  In  Zoology,  the  name 
given  to  the  interna]  horny  place  of  certain  Ce- 
phalopoda, known  by  the  name  of  Pen-fishes. 

Gladly,  glad'le,  ad.  With  pleasure;  joyfully. 

Gladness,  glad'ne*,  t.  Joy,  or  a moderate  degree 
of  joy;  pleasure  of  inind ; cheerfulness. 

Gladbiiip,  glad  ship,  r.  State  of  gladness. — Ob- 
solete. 

And  such  a *on>we  bath  to  him  take, 

That  yLtdtkiype  he  hath  all  forsake.—  Cover. 

Gladsome,  glad  turn,  a.  Pleased;  gay;  delighted; 
musing  joy;  pleasing. 

Gladbomely,  glad 'sum -le,  ad.  With  joy  and 
pleasure. 

Gladbomenebb,  glad'sum-nes,  «.  Joy  or  moderate 
joy  ; pleasure  of  mind ; show  iness. 

Gladwin,  glsd'win,  t.  The  Iris  fcetidUaima,  or 
Ronat'  beef  plant. 

Glair,  glare,  t.  (girths,  Fr.)  The  white  of  an  egg; 
any  viscous,  transparent  substance,  resembling 
tire  white  of  an  egg;  a kind  of  halberd; — v.  a.  to 
smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg ; to  varnish. 


Glairy,  gla're,  a.  like  glair,  or  partaking  of  its 
qualities. 

Glamour,  glam'ur,  «.  An  old  term  of  popular 
superstition  in  Scotland,  denoting  a kind  of  magi- 
cal mist  belieTed  to  be  raised  by  sorcerers,  and 
which  deluded  the  spectators  with  visions  of  things 
which  had  no  real  existence. 

Glance,  glans,  a.  (glow,  Germ.)  A sudden  shoot 
of  light  or  splendour ; a shoot  or  darting  of  sight : 
a rapid  or  momentary  view  or  cast ; a snatch  of 
sight.  A name  given  to  certain  minerals  which 
hare  a metallic  or  pseudo-metallic  lustre;  as 
glance  coal,  a name  given  to  anthracite,  from  its 
peculiar  lustre  ; glance  nicer,  the  sulphuret  of 
silver;  glance  copper , the  sulphuret  of  copper; — 
p.  a.  to  shoot  a sudden  ray  of  splendour ; to  fly 
off  in  an  oblique  direction ; to  dart  aside ; to  view 
with  a sudden  or  quick  cast  of  the  eye;  to  snatch 
a momentary  or  hasty  view;  to  hint;  to  censure 
by  oblique  hints ; — v.  a.  to  shoot  or  dart  suddenly 
or  obliquely ; to  cast  for  a moment. 

Glancinolt,  glan'sing-le,  ad.  By  glancing ; in  a 
glancing  manner ; transiently. 

Gland,  gland,  ».  ( glandula , dim.  of  glans , glandis, 
an  acorn,  Lat.)  In  Anatomy,  a small  body,  com- 
posed of  various  tissues,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  &c. 
Some  of  the  glands,  according  to  Kaspail,  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  stomachs,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  elaborate  in  their  cells  a substance  tending 
to  organize;  others  form  a kind  of  branchiae, 
destined  to  purify  the  fluids  tending  to  organize. 
Gland*  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: — 1.  The 
absorbent  glands,  forming  a part  of  the  absorbent 
system.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  are  of  a 
roundish  form,  and  consist  of  a congeries  of  rami- 
fied absorbent  vessels,  frequently  connected  toge 
ther.  2.  The  sement glands,  which  are  of  various 
fonn  and  size.  Their  office  is  to  separate  the 
various  secretory  and  excretory  fluids  of  the  blood. 
8.  Vascular  glands,  masses  consisting  of  a con- 
geries of  arteries  and  veins,  but  without  any 
opening  internally.  Their  offico  is  unknown. 
Glands  of  Pacchioni,  the  granulations  found  in 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinuses  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  named  after  their  discoverer,  Pac- 
chioni. Vesicular  glands,  a name  applied  by 
Guettard  to  the  pollenic  organs  on  the  inferior 
side  of  the  leaves  of  the  hop.  Clans  penis,  the 
vascular  body  forming  the  apex  of  the  penis. 
The  corona  glandis  is  the  prominent  ridge  which 
surrounds  the  glans  penis.  Id  Botany,  any  su- 
perficial callosity,  whether  of  a secreting  nature  «>r 
not.  Lenticular  glands,  brown  oval  spots  fouud 
on  the  bark  of  many  plants,  especially  willows, 
indicating  the  points  from  which  roots  will  appear, 
if  the  branch  be  placed  in  circumstances  favour- 
able for  their  production. 

Glandaqk,  glan'dagc,  s.  Mastage;  feeding  on 
acorns. 

Glandehkd,  glan'durd,  a.  Affected  with  glan- 
ders. 

Glanders,  glan'durz,  a.  In  Farriery,  a disease  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  of  a horse, 
attended  in  its  progress  with  an  increased  and 
vitiated  secretion. 

Glandiferous,  glan-dif'e-rus,  a.  (glans,  and 
fere,  I bear,  Lat)  Acorn -bearing. 

Glandiform,  gUo'de-fawrm,  a.  (glans , and  for - 
mis,  form,  Lat.)  Having  the  figure  of  an  acorn 
or  gland. 
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j Glandular,  glan'du-'rfr,  > a.  Having  {Hands; 

; Glanditlous,  glan'du-lus,}  consisting  of  glands  ; 

| pertaining  to  glands. 

i Gi- aniiui.aRLY,  glan'du-ldr-le,  ad.  In  a glandular 
| manner. 

Gla.mh  lation,  glan-du-ld'shun  a.  In  Botany, 
the  situation  and  atructure  of  the  secretory  ves- 
| n;Is  in  plants. 

Glandule,  glan'dule,  *•  (glandula,  Lat.)  A small 
; gland  or  secreting  vessel. 

Glanhulikkrous,  glnn-du-lif e-rus,  a.  (glandula, 
a little  acorn,  and  font,  I bear,  Lat.)  Bearing 
! glands. 

GLAKDULINA,  glan-dn-li'na,  a.  A name  given  by 
D'Orbigny  to  a subgenus  of  Foruminiferm,  allied 
to  Kodosaria. 

Glandulositt.  glan-dn-los'e-te,  s,  A collection 
of  glands. — Seldom  used. 

Glans,  glans,  ».  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy,  that  part 
of  the  penis  which  is  covered  by  the  prepuce ; 
also,  tbe  lip  or  extremity  of  the  c lit  tori  s. 

, Glaphykia,  gla-fir'e-a,  t.  (glaphgros,  elegant,  in 
reference  to  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  the 
shrubs.)  A germs  of  small  Indian  trees:  Order, 
j Myrtacec. 

; Glapii YRiDiC,  gla-fir'e-de,  a The  Wasp-beetles, 
a family  of  Coleopteroos  insects,  distinguished  by 
I the  unusual  shortness  of  their  elytra,  and  their 

soft  semi  - membranous  texture.  They  are  ex- 
tremely hairy. 

Gi.akr,  glare,  s.  ( glar , Dan.)  A bright,  dazzling 
light ; dear,  brilliant  lustre  or  splendour,  that 
j dazzles  the  eyes ; a fierce,  piercing  look  ; a vis- 
j;  cons,  transparent  substance, — see  Glair; — r.  ».  to 
> shine  with  a clear,  bright,  dazzling  light ; to  look 
with  fierce,  piercing  eyes ; to  shine  with  excessive  ; 
lustre ; to  be  ostentatiously  splendid ; — v.  a.  to  J 
j shoot  a dazzling  light. 

Glaueola,  gla-re-o  la,  ».  The  Pratincole,  a genua 
| of  birds : Family,  Charadriadtc. 

I Glareous,  gla're-ua,  a.  (gUtireux,  Fr.)  Resem- 
bling the  white  of  an  egg ; consisting  of  white, 
viscous,  transparent  matter. 

! Glaring,  gla'ring,  a.  Applied  to  anything  no- 
torious, as  a glaring  crime. 

j Glaringly,  gU'ring-le, ml  Openly;  clearly;  no- 
toriously. 

| Glass,  glas,  a.  (glees,  Sax.  glas,  Swed.  Germ.  Dan. 

I and  Dut.)  A transparent  and  impenniablc  snb- 
i stance,  exceedingly  brittle  while  cold,  but  which,  by 
j the  application  of  a high  degree  of  heat,  becomes  so 
flexible  and  tenacious  that  it  may  be  moulded  with 
1 the  utmost  facility  into  any  form,  or  spun  into 
fllamcnts  of  inconceivable  fineness,  which,  when 
cold,  are  highly  elastic.  The  various  kinds  of 
glass  are— Flint-glass,  or  crystal;  Crown-glass, 
or  German  sheet-glass;  Broad,  or  common  win- 
dow-glass; Bottle,  or  common  green -glass; 
and  Plate-glass ; — a mirror ; a glass  vessel  of 
j | any  kind  ; a vessel  filled  with  sand  for  measur- 
I ing  time ; the  destined  time  of  man's  life,  as  his 
glass  has  ran ; the  quantity  of  liquor  that  a glass 
| : vessel  contains  ; a vessel  that  shows  the  weight 

I of  the  air;  a perspective  glass.  Glasses,  in  the 
| j plural,  spectacles.  Glass-blower , one  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  blow  and  fashion  glass  after  it  has  uu- 
i 1 dergone  the  necessary  fusion  from  heat.  Glass - 

J cutting,  the  process  by  which  glass  may  be  cut  or 

ground  into  ornamental  forms.  Glass-furnace,  I 
a furnace  used  in  melting  the  materials  of  which  j 


glass  is  composed.  Glass-gazing , addicted  to  [ 
viewing  one's  self  in  a mirror ; finical. 

A gLtu-gasi mg,  finical  rogue. — Shahs. 
Glass-grinder , one  whose  occupation  is  to  grind 
and  polish  glass.  Glass-htmse , a manufactory  in  t 
which  silex  or  flint  dust  and  fixed  alkalies  are 
subjected  in  furnaces  to  such  an  amount  of  heat  j 
as  render  them  fluid,  which,  when  cold,  constitute 
glass.  Glass-man,  one  who  sells  glass.  Glass- 
metal , glass  in  fusion.  Glass  of  antimony,  a brown 
glasslike  substance,  consisting  of  the  protoxide 
and  snlphuret  of  antimony.  Glass-pot,  the  cru- 
cible in  which  the  materials  of  glass  are  melted  and  1 
kept  in  the  furnace.  Glass-painting,  the  method  uf 
staining  glass  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  representing  all  the  objects  whereof  the 
art  is  susceptible.  Glass-soap,  a name  given  by 
glass-  blowers  to  tbe  black  oxide  of  manganese. 
Glass-work,  manufacture  of  glass.  Glass-works, 
the  place  or  buildings  where  glass  is  made ; — j 
a.  made  of  glass ; vitreous,  as  a glass  bottle  ;—  j 
v.  a.  to  cover  with  glass ; to  glaze  ; to  see  as  in 
a glass; — (obsolete  in  tbe  last  sense;) 

Methinki  I am  partaker  of  thy  passion. 

And  Lu  ihy  case  do  gluts  miue  owu  debility. — 

Sidney. 

to  case  in  glass. — Obsolete.  Among  seamen,  the  ! 
common  name  for  a telescope.  Half-hour  glass,  j 
frequently  termed  the  watch-glass,  on  account  of 
its  being  often  used  to  measure  tbe  time  which 
each  watch  has  to  remain  on  deck.  Half-minute 
and  quarter -minute  glasses  are  Used  to  ascertain 
the  rate  of  a ship's  velocity,  measured  by  the  log. 
Night-glass,  a telescope  used  for  viewing  objects 
at  nigiit.  Sand-glass  is  used  in  the  plural  to 
denote  the  duration  of  any  action,  as  ‘we  were  | 
engaged  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  three  glasses, ’ 
or  during  the  time  the  sand  was  emptying  itself 
from  one  vessel  to  the  other  three  time*. 

Glassful,  glas' ft/1,  s.  As  much  as  a glass  hold*. 

Glassiness,  glas'se-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
glassy  or  smooth  ; a vitreous  appearance. 

Glasslike,  glas'like,  a.  Clear  ; resembling  glass. 

By  example  most  we  sinned  before. 

And  gLutUie  clearness  mix’d  with  frailty  bore. — 

loyden. 

Glasswort.— See  Salsola. 

Glassy,  glas'se,  a.  Made  of  glass;  vitreous;  re- 
sembling glass  in  its  properties,  as  in  smoothness, 
brittleness,  or  transparency. 

Glaswegian,  glas-we  je-an,  t.  A native  of  the  city  I 
of  Glasgow. 

Glauberite,  glaw'bnr-ite,  s.  A mineral  which 
occurs  massive,  and  also  crystal i zed  in  rock  suit. 
Tbe  primary  form  of  the  crystal,  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism.  It  consists  of  sulphate  of  soda,  51  ; j 
sulphate  of  lime,  49 : sp.  gr.  2.807 ; II  = 2.5—  | 
8. — See  Glauber  Salt. 

Glauber  Salt,  glaw'bur  sawlt,  s.  (after  John 
Rudolf  Glauber,  a distinguished  German  chemist 
of  the  ltJth  century.)  A substance  which  occurs 
an  a mineral  body  in  a state  of  efflorescence,  and 
also  crystalized,  the  primary  form  of  the  crystal  j 
being  an  oblique  prism.  A specimen  from  Vesu-  | 
▼ins,  according  to  Ileudant,  consisted  of  sulphuric  l 
acid,  44.8:  soda,  33.1;  water,  20.2.  The  mine- 
ral is  found  in  the  salt  mines  of  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  France:  sp.  gr.  1.47. 

GLArCBSCENT,  glaw-ses'scnt,  a.  Having  some- 
thing of  a bluish-green,  hoary,  or  sea-green  appear- 
ance. 
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and  showy ; to  givn  a glossy  surface ; to  make 


I1  OlAl'ClUM,  glaw'sc-um,  a.  (glaukot,  sea-green,  in 
allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  plant.)  The  Horn- 
poppy,  a genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  evergreen, 
glaucous,  biennial  or  annual  herbs,  abounding  in  an 
jj  ®crid  juioe,  said  to  be  poisonous,  and  to  create 
:■  madness:  Order,  Paparcrocea*. 

Glaucoi.ITK,  glaw'ko-lite,  i.  (ylauhos,  blue,  and 
f1  Itihos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A mineral  which  occurs 
massive,  with  a cry st aline  structure  and  cleavage, 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  a rhombic  prism,  indis- 
tinct, of  a la  vender- blue  or  green  colour.  It  con- 
1 1 Nats  of  silica,  50.58 ; alumina,  27.60 ; lime, 
10.27;  potash,  1.27;  soda,  2.96;  magnesia, 
f;  2.96:  sp.  gr.  2 7 — 3.2.  H = 5—  6.  Found 
| near  the  Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia. 

; Gt.Arco.MA,  gluw-ko'ma,  s.  ( glaukoma , Gr.)  In 
! Pathology,  anciently,  the  same  ns  cataract,  but 

j j now  used  to  denote  a peculiar  opacity  of  the  vit- 

|<  reous  humour,  with  morbid  alteration  of  the  retina, 
\ i characterized  by  loss  of  vision,  and  the  apjtearance 
j,  of  a bluish  or  greenish  speck. 

GlaUCOPICRIKE,  glnw-kop'e-krin,  t.  A substance 
obtained  in  white  scales  from  the  plant  Glauriom 
lufeutn. 

1 1 GlaucopinjE,  glaw-kop'e-ne,  r.  (ylaucojns,  one  of 
the  genera.)  The  Wattle-crows,  a subfamily  of 
the  Corvida.%  or  Crow  family,  in  which  the  bill  is 
abort;  the  culmen  elevated  and  curved  from  the 
base;  theuppermnndibleentirc;  t he gonvs straight; 
the  commissure  considerably  curved ; the  rictus 
smooth ; wings  short  and  rounded. 

J.  Glal-COIMS,  glaw  ko'pis,  $.  (glavkos,  blue,  and  opt , 
jj  an  eye,  Gr.)  The  Wattle-crow,  a gems  of  birds, 
remarkable  for  the  fleshy  wattles  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  beak:  Type  of  the  subfamily  Glauco- 
| j pinie. 

I Glaucosis,  glaw-ko'sis,  *.  Same  ns  Glaucoma. 

GLAUCOUS,  glaw'kus,  a.  In  Botany,  applied  to 
j-  leaves  which  have  a decided  hosry-grey  surface. 

Gla reus,  glnw'kus,  t.  (ylau!»os,  sea-green,  Gr.) 

* A genus  of  Nudibranchiate  Mollusca,  constituting 
; the  type  of  a family,  the  Glaucida*.  The  animals 
i of  this  family  are  marine,  gelatinous,  elongated, 
slightly  flattened,  and  terminated  backwards  in  a 
point ; the  branchise  disposed  in  pairs  on  the  sides: 
the  colouring  is  very  brilliant.  In  Grecian  My- 
thology, a marine  deity,  the  son  of  Neptune  and 
i ; one  of  the  Naiads,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Poly- 
i i bius  and  Alcyone.  He  hud  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
i Glaisise,  glaw 'sin,  s.  A substance  obtained  in 
jj  pearly  scales  from  the  plant  Giacium  luteum. 
GlaUX,  glawks,  t.  ( ylitukion , the  name  of  a mari- 
time plant  described  by  Dioscoridea.)  Black  Salt- 
wort, a genus  of  Maritime  plants,  with  glaucous 
leaves:  Order,  Salicacev. 

j Glavk,  glare,  a.  ( glaive , Fr.)  A broad  sword;  a 
falchion. — Obsolete. 

Achilfc*  pressing  through  the  Phrygian  ptatvj.— 

I j A'| venter. 

Glaver,  glav'ur,  v.  w.  ( ylavru , I flatter,  Welsh.) 
To  flatter;  to  wheedle. — Obsolete. 

Some  slavish,  yiatcring,  ttattcriug  parasite,  or  hanger- 
on  — South. 

Glavkker,  glav'ur-ur,  *.  A flatterer. — Not  used. 
G LAY  MORE.— See  Claymore. 

Glaze,  glaze,  r.  a.  (from  glass.)  To  furnish  with 
windows  of  glass ; to  fill  a window-frame  with 
glass;  to  incrust  with  a vitreous  substance;  to 
cover  with  anything  smooth  and  shining,  or  to 
render  the  exterior  of  a thing  smooth,  bright, 


glossy. 

Glazen,  gla'zn,  a.  Resembling  glass. — Obsolete. 

Old  gluten  eyes, 

lie  hath  not  reach'd  his  despair  yet.— Ben  Jonson.  j 

Glazier,  gla'zhar,  s.  One  whose  business  is  to  set 
window  glass,  or  to  fix  panes  of  glass  to  the  sashes 
of  windows,  &c. 

Glazing,  gb'slng,  a.  Hie  process  of  placing  the 
panes  of  glass  between  the  frames  of  windows, 
doors,  &c. ; the  art  of  communicating  a glasslikc 
appearance  to  pottery  and  chinaware,  by  means  of 
a substance  termed  a glaze ; the  burnishing  of  a 
metallic,  w'ooden,  or  stone  surface  with  a polishing 
powder ; the  overlaying  or  finishing  of  pictures  in 
oil  with  brilliant  and  pellucid  colours. 

Gleam,  gleme,  s.  ( gleam,  or  glam,  Sax.)  A sudden 
shoot  of  light ; a beam ; a ray ; a small  stream  of  i 
light;  lustre;  brightness; — r.  «.  to  shoot  or  dart  j 
a*  rays  of  light ; to  shine ; to  flash ; to  spread  a f 
fljod  of  light.  In  Hawking,  a hawk  is  said  to  j 
gleam  when  she  casts  or  throws  off  the  filth  from 
the  gorge. 

Gleaming,  gle'ming,  a.  A sudden  shoot  of  light 

Gleam Y,  gle'me,  a.  Flashing;  casting  light  in 
ray* 

In  brasen  arms,  that  cast  o gteamy  ray, 

Swift  through  tlio  town  the  warrior  bends  his  way.— 

I'm*. 

Glean,  glene,  v.  a . ( ylaner , Fr.)  To  gather  tlio 
stalks  and  cars  of  grain  which  reapers  leave  be- 
hind them  ; to  collect  things  thinly  scattered  ; to 
gather  what  is  left  in  small  parcels  or  numbers;  ' 
— v. »».  to  gather  stalks  or  cars  of  grain  left  by 
reapers  ; — s.  a collection  made  by  gleaning,  or  by 
gathering  here  and  there  a little. 

Gleaner,  gle'nur,  a.  One  who  gathers  after 
reapers ; one  who  collects  detached  ports  or  num- 
bers, or  who  gathers  slowly  with  labour. 

Gleaning,  gle'ning,  a.  The  act  of  gathering  after 
reapers;  tnat  which  is  collected  after  gleaning. 

GLEBE,  glebe,  t.  (glela,  Lat.)  Turf ; soil ; ground. 
Among  Miners,  a piece  of  eurth  in  which  some 
mineral  ore  is  contained.  In  Law,  the  land  be- 
longing to  a parish  church  besides  the  tithee. 
Glkbous,  gleTms,)  „ ~ , ... 

Glehv,  gte-i*.  ( “•  Turf? : Mir- 

Glecuoma,  gle-ko'ma,  a.  (glec/um,  a sort  of  thyme 
among  the  Greeks.)  Ground-ivy,  or  Gill,  a genus 
of  small  trailing  herbs : Order,  Lamiacea*. 

Glechon,  gle'kon,  ».  (jjlechon , the  Greek  name  of 
tho  plant  Penny-royal,  which  this  genus  resem- 
bles.) A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Lamiacea?. 

Glede,  glede,  a.  (glida , Sax.)  A rapacious  fowl ; 
the  kite,  a species  of  falcon. 

Glee,  glee,  a.  (glie,  Sax.)  Joy;  merriment;  gaiety; 
a kind  of  catch  or  song  sung  in  parts; — p.  ». 
(ghtyeren,  TeuL)  to  squint. 

Glked,  gleed,  i.  (gled,  Sax.)  A glowing  coal. — 
This  is  a very  old  word,  but  now  obsolete. 

Piping  hot  out  of  the  glalc. — Chaucer. 

Gleeful,  gle'ful,  a.  Merry  ; gay  ; joyous. 

Gllkk,  glct-k,  s.  Music,  or  a musician ; 

No  money  on  my  faith,  but  the  glcck;  I will  give  yo« 

the  minstrel. — Shake. 

a game  at  cards ; a scoff ; a joke ; 

Here,  Juno,  here.  But  atny.  I do  espy 

A pretty  gUek  coming  from  Pallas’  eye.— 

Iktm.  * FttL 
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GLF.EMAN—  GLIMMER. 


GLIMMERCHAFFER— GLOBE. 


— r.  a.  to  make  sport  of ; to  gibe ; to  spend  time 
Idlj. — Obsolete. 

Gleem  an,  gle'inun,  s.  A musician  ; a minstreL — 
Obsolete. 

Gleen,  gleen,  r.  ».  (glm,  Welsh.)  To  shine;  to 
glisten. — Obsolete. 

Bend  stubborn  steel,  nrul  harden  pfaen ing  armour, 
Arknowleilge  Vulcan's  ai<l.— 1'rior. 

Glee  some,  gle'snm,  a.  Merry ; joyous. 

Gleet,  gleet,  i.  (from  glidan , to  glide.  Sax.)  The 
transparent  mucous  discharge  in  gonorrhoea ; the 
flux  of  a thin  humour  from  the  urethra ; — r.  n.  to 
flow  in  a thin  limpid  humour ; to  ooae ; to  flow 
slowly,  ss  water. 

Gleett,  gleet'e,  a.  Ichorous;  thin;  limpid. 

Glkiciienia,  gle-i-ke'ne-a,  a.  A genus  of  Ferns: 
Type  of  the  tribe  Gleichencs*. 

Glkiciienea,  gle-i-kc'nc-e,  > a.  A tribe 

Gleiciieniaceje,  gle-i-ke-ne-s'se-e,  f of  Ferns, 
baring  the  spore  cases  dorsal,  with  a transverse, 
occasionally  oblique,  ring,  nearly  sessile,  and  burst- 
ing lengthwise  internally;  spores  oblong  or  kidney- 
shnped : Order,  Poly]x>diace«. 

Glen,  glen,  a.  (glyn,  Welsh.)  A valley;  a dale;  a 
depression  or  space  let  ween  hills. 

Glene,  glene,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Anatomy,  a shallow 
cavity ; the  socket  of  the  eye. 

Glenoid,  gle'noyd,  ) a.  (glene,  a hollow,  and 

Glekoidal,  glo-noy'dal,)  «Voj,  resemblance,  Gr.) 
In  Anatomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  any  shallow 
cavity  which  receives  the  head  or  condyle  of  an- 
other bone. 

Glew. — See  Glue. 

Gliadine,  gli'adin,  $.  (glia,  glue,  Gr.)  A name 
given  by  Taddei  to  one  of  the  two  component 
principles  of  gluten,  being  that  which  imparts  to 
it  its  elastic  properties. 

Glib,  glib,  a.  ( glibbren , gbppen,  Dut)  Smooth; 
slippery ; admitting  a body  to  slide  easily  on  the 
surface  ; volume ; easily  moving ; — a.  a thick, 
curled  bush  of  hair  hanging  down  over  the  eyes ; 
— (obsolete  as  s substantive ;) 

With  hairy  glib  deformed,  and  meagre  face, 

She  knew  him  not. — Spcntrr. 

— r.  a.  to  castrate ; to  make  smooth. 

Gi.jhly,  glible,  ad.  Smoothly;  volubly. 

Gliuness,  glib'nea,  #.  Smoothness;  slipperiness; 
volubility  of  the  tongue. 

Gliciphila,  gli-sife-la,  a,  A name  given  by 
Swainson  to  a genus  of  Suctorial  birds ; Family, 
Meliphagids. 

Glide,  glide,  r.  n.  (glidan,  Sax.)  To  flow  gently  ; 
to  move  without  noise  or  violence,  ns  a stream  of 
water;  to  more  silent ly  and  smoothly;  to  pass 
along  without  apparent  effort ; to  move  rapidly 
and  with  apparent  ea>e  ; — a.  the  act  or  manner  of 
moving  smoothly,  and  without  labour  or  abstrac- 
tion. 

Glider,  gli'dnr,  a.  He  or  that  which  glidt-a. 

Gliding,  gli'ding,  a.  part  In  Heraldry,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  serpents  when  moving  forwards. 

Glike,  glike,  a.  ( gltg , Sax.)  A sneer ; a scoff ; a 
flout. 

Glike,  glime,  v.  n.  To  glance  slyly ; to  look  ont 
of  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

Glimmer,  glim'mur,  r.  n.  (gtimtnen,  glimmem, 
Genn.)  To  shoot  feeble  or  scattea-d  rays  of 
light ; to  shine  faintly;  to  give  a feeble  light ; — 
a.  a faint  light ; feeble  scattered  rays  of  light.  In 
Mineralogy, — see  Mica. 

Mi 


Glimmerchaftkr.— See  Glowworm. 

Glimmering,  glim'mur-ing,  a.  A faint  beaming 
of  light ; a faint  view. 

1 Glimpse,  glimps,  a.  (gfimp,  Dut.)  A weak,  faint 
light ; a flash  of  light ; transient  lustre ; a short 
transitory  view ; short  fleeting  enjoyment;  exhi- 
bition of  a faint  resemblance ; — v.  n.  to  appear  by 
glimpses. 

Glim  s,  gli'nns,  a.  (a  name  given  by  Theophrastus 
to  the  maple.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  procumbent  toirentoee  plants,  with  axillary 
flowers:  Order,  Meseinbryacejc. 

Gliris,  gli'ris,  a.  (glia,  gtiris,  a dormouse,  I Jit) 
An  order  of  Mammalia,  the  Rodentia  of  Cuvier. 
It  consists  of  the  gnawing  quadrupeds,  distin- 
guished by  two  long  incisors,  or  cutting  teeth, 
pointing  forwards,  and  no  canines  in  the  lower 
jaws ; the  upper  canines,  when  present,  small  or 
obsolete. 

Glisson’s  Capsule,  glis'suns  cap'sule,  a.  The 
fibrous  envelope  of  the  liver,  named  after  the  dis- 
coverer, Francis  Glissoo. 

Glist. — See  Mica. 

Glisten,  glis'sn,  r.  n.  (glianicin,  Sax.)  To  shine; 
to  sparkle  with  light. 

Glister,  glis'tur,  a.  In  Surgery,  a clyster, — which 
see. 

Glistering,  gUs'tar-iog,  o.  Shining;  sparkling 
with  light 

Glisterinolt,  glis'tur-ing-le,  ad.  With  bright- 
ness or  splendour. 

Glitter,  glit'tur,  r.  n.  ( glitenan , Sax.)  To  shine ; 
to  sparkle  with  light ; to  gleam;  to  be  splendid; 
to  be  showy,  specious,  or  striking,  and  hence  at- 
tractive ; — a.  brightness ; brilliancy  ; splendour ; 
lustre. 

Glitterand,  glit'tur- and,  a.  Sparkling. — Obso- 
lete. 

Beits  of  ytiHerand  gold.— Sjenscr. 

Glittering,  glit'tur-ing,  a.  Splendid  ; brilliant 

Glitteringly,  glit'tur-ing-le,  ad.  Radiantly; 
with  shining  lustre. 

Gloam. — See  glum. 

Gloamim,  glo'uiin,  a.  ( glomung , Sax.)  The  evening 
twilight; — a.  belonging  to  evening  twilight  ns  the 
gloom  in  stars. — An  expressive  Scotch  word. 

Gloak,  glore,  p.  i».  (gluuren,  Dut)  To  squint ; ts 
stare. — Obsolete. 

Gloat,  glote,  p.  n.  (ghitta,  Swed.)  To  cast  aids 
glances;  to  stare  with  eagerness  or  admira- 
tion. 

Some  praise  his  sleeves;  and  others  <7’«< 

Upon  bis  rich  embroidered  coat.—  Gay. 

Glodaria,  glo-ba're-a,  a.  (globore,  to  make  round, 
Lat.  in  allusion  to  its  rolling  itself  np  like  a ball, 
os  well  ss  to  its  natural  spherical  form. ) A genus 
of  Coleopterous  meets:  Family,  Palpioorncs. 

Glubate,  glo'bste,  > a,(globatus,  Lst.)  Hav- 

Globatkd,  glo'bay-ted,  j ing  the  form  of  a globe; 
spherical;  spheroidaL 

Globe,  globe,  a.  (French,  globus,  Lat.)  A ronnd 
or  spherical  solid  body ; a ball ; a sphere ; a body 
whose  surface  is  in  every  part  equidistant  from  the 
centre;  the  earth  ; the  terraqueous  ball  we  inhabit, 
though  not  perfectly  spherical ; an  artificial  sphere, 
on  the  convex  suiface  of  which  is  delineated  a 
map  or  representation  of  the  several  natural  divi- 
sions— countries,  oceans,  seas,  dec.,  called  a terrrs- 
tiol  globe , or  a delineation  of  the  constellations  is 
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GLOBE-AMARANTH-  GLOBULIKE. 

the  heavens,  called  a celestial  globe  ; a body  of 
soldiers  drawn  into  a circle. 

Him  round 

A globs  of  fiery  seraphim  enclos'd. 

With  bright  iiubhixuury,  and  horrent  armi— 

Milton. 

Globe-billed  curassow,  in  Ornithology,  the  Crax 
glnbicera  of  LinnxuR,  a native  of  Guiana.  Globe 
of  compression,  in  Fortification,  a name  given  by 
Belidor  to  mines  in  which  the  highest  charges  of 
powder  are  employed.  Among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, a globe  with  the  winged  serpent  was  one  of 
the  moot  universal  symbols.  The  circle  or  ring, 
or  egg  or  globe,  was  a symbol  of  the  world,  by 
which  the  god  Cueph  was  represented.  It  is  thus 
spoken  of  in  the  writings  of  Hermes  Triamegistus: 

‘ God  is  a circle  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  but 
whose  circumference  can  nowhere  be  found.' 

Globe- aka  bantu. — See  Gomphrena. 

Globe-fish. — See  Ostmdon. 

Globe-flower. — See  Trollius. 

Globe-mellow.— See  Splucralcea. 

Globb-toi8TLE. — See  Echinope. 

Globicornib,  glo-be-kawr'nis,  s.  (globus,  a globe, 
and  cornu,  a horn,  Lat.)  A genua  of  Coleop- 
terous insects : Family,  Clavicomes. 

Globigerina,  glo-be-je  ri'na,  t.  ( globus , and^ero, 

I show  or  display,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Foramim- 
fera,  belonging  to  the  Heliostegua  of  M.  D Or- 
bipiy. 

Globose,  glo-bose',)  a.  (g’obosus,  Lat.)  Round 

Globous,  glo'bus,  > or  spherical. 

Gloiiobely,  glo-bosele,  ad.  In  a spherical  man- 
ner. 

Globosity,  glo-bos'e-tc,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
round. 

Globi'LAR,  glob'u-ldr,  a.  Spherical;  having  the 
form  of  a small  ball  or  sphere.  Globular  projec- 
tion, a kind  of  map  in  which  the  eye  is  supposed 
to  be  distant  from  the  globe,  represented  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  one-hslf  of  the  chord  of  an  arch  of 
90  degrees.  Globular  tailing,  in  Navigation, 
the  sailing  from  ono  place  to  another  over  the 
arc  of  a great  circle,  or  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  places. 

Globularia,  glo-bu-la're-a,  t.  (globula,  a little 
globe,  Lat.  in  allusion  to  the  (lowers  being  packed 
in  dense  heads.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Se- 
laginaeesc.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  Mollusca,  the 
shell  of  which  is  not  depressed,  but  the  aperture  very 
effuse ; base  of  the  body  whorl,  with  a thickened 
belt ; apex  of  the  spire  acute,  recent  and  fossil : 
Family,  Natiridm. 

Glcbcle,  globule,  f.  (French,  globulus,  Lat)  A 
little  globe ; a small  particle  of  matter  of  a sphe- 
rical form.  In  Physiology,  the  smull  particles  of 
| blood  which  swim  in  a transparent  serum,  and  are 
discoverable  by  the  microscope. 

! Globi'LEA,  glob-u-le'a,  s.  ( globulus , a small  globe, 
Lat  in  reference  to  the  waxy  globules  with  which 
the  petals  are  tipped.)  A genus  of  herbs,  with 
while  or  cream-coloured  flowers  disposed  in  dense 
corymbs : Order,  Crassalaccse. 

Globalise,  glob'u-lin,  s.  A word  applied  by 
Turpin,  a French  phytotomist,  to  all  minute  ve- 
i sicular  granules  of  a vegetable  nature,  which  he 
considers  as  the  organic  element  of  vegetation. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  an  albuminous  I 
compound,  existing  with  li&matosine  in  the  glo- 
bules of  the  blood. 


GLOBULOUS— GLORIATION. 

Globulous,  glot/n-lus,  a.  Globular;  having  the 
form  of  a small  globe. 

Globt,  glo'be,  a.  Orbicular ; round. 

Glochidate,  glokVdate,  a.  (gloches,  the  beard  of 
com,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  having  hairs,  the  ends  of 
which  are  rigid  and  crooked. 

Glochis,  glo'kis,  s.  (Greek.)  A pointed  hair ; a 
sharp  point  In  Botany,  a bristlelike  pubescence, 
which  is  turned  backwards  at  the  point 

Glode.  The  old  past  of  the  verb  To  glide. 

Gloma,  glo'ma,  ».  ( glomus , a ball  of  thread,  Lat.) 

A genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Family,  Tanysoma. 

Glome,  glome,  s.  The  head  of  a flower  when  of  a 
circular  or  round  form. 

Glomerate,  glom'ur-ate,  v.  a.  (gbmsro,  Lat)  To 
gather  or  wind  into  a ball ; to  collect  into  a sphe- 
rical form  or  mass. 

Glomerate,  glom'ur-ate,  ) a.  Gathered  into 

Glome  rated,  glom'ur-ay-ted,)  rouud  heaps  or 

balls. 

Glomeration,  glom-ur-a'ahun,  #.  The  set  of 
gathering  into  a ball  or  spherical  body ; a body 
formed  into  a ball. 

Glomerells,  glom’ur-eli,  ».  In  Law,  commissa- 
ries appointed  to  hear  and  determine  differences 
between  the  scholars  in  a school  or  university, 
and  the  townsmen  of  the  place.  In  the  edict  of 
Hugh  Balsam,  Bishop  of  Ely,  arm.  1276,  mention 
is  made  of  the  master  of  the  glomertl/s. — CotveL  j 

Glomeris,  glom'nr-ia,  s.  (glomcro,  I wind  round  , 
or  form  a ball,  Lat  from  its  rolling  itself  into  a 
ball)  A genus  of  Myriopoda:  Family,  Chilo-  j 
gnatha. 

Glomkrous,  glom'or-us,  a.  Gathered  into  a ball 
or  round  mass. 

Gloom,  gloom,  *.  (from  glomung , twilight,  Sax.)  1 
Partial  or  total  darkness:  obscurity;  thick  shade; 
cloudiness  or  heaviness  of  mind;  melancholy; 
aspect  of  sorrow ; darkness  of  prospect ; sullen- 
ncas; — v.  n.  to  shine  obscurely,  as  the  twilight; 
— (obsolete  in  the  last  sense;) 

Scarcely  hod  Phmbua,  in  the  glooming  east. 

Yet  harnessed  his  fiery -tooted  team.— Spotter. 

to  be  cloudy,  dark,  or  obscure ; to  be  melancho.y 
or  dejected  ; — e.  a.  to  fill  with  gloom ; to  darken ; 
to  make  dismal. 

A night  that  gloomt  us  in  the  noontide  ray, 

And  wraps  our  thoughts  at  banquets  in  the  shroud.— 

Young. 

Gloomily,  gloom'e-le,  ad  Obscurely  ; dimly ; 
darkly ; dismally ; sullenly ; with  melaucholy 
aspect. 

Gloom  in  ebb,  gloom 'e-nes,  s.  Want  of  light  ; ob- 
scurity; darkness;  dismulnesa  ; want  of  cheerful- 
ness ; cloudiness  of  look ; heaviness  of  mind ; 
melancholy. 

Gloomy,  gloom 'e,  a.  Obscure;  imperfectly  illu- 
minated ; almost  dark  ; dismal ; dark  of  com- 
plexion ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  sense ;) 

That  fair  field 

Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 

Herself  a fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Die 
Was  gather’d.—  Milton. 

sullen  ; heavy  of  heart ; melancholy ; cloudy  of 
look. 

Gloiten,  glop 'pen,  v.  a.  To  surprise;  to  a6tonu>h. 

Glore,  glore,  a.  ( hlgre , Icel.)  Fat. — Local. 

Gloriation,  glo  ro-a'shun,  s.  (gloria tio , Latin.) 
Boast ; triumph. — Obsolete. 

IIow  were  the  Jews  puffed  up  with  that  vain  g’orialion, 

that  they  were  the  sous  of  Abraham  '.—Up  Hail 
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GLORIED— GLOSSANTnUS. 


I Gloried,  glo'rid,  a.  Illustrious ; honourable. — 
Obsolete. 

OM  respect, 

i As  I suppose,  toward  your  onoe  gloried  friend.— 

AlSton. 

G LORI  PIC  ATION,  glo-re-fe  ka'shnn,  a.  The  act  of 
giving  glory,  or  of  ascribing  honours  to ; exalta- 
tion to  honour  and  glory. 

Glorify,  glo're-fi,  v.  a.  (gloriJUr,  Fr.)  To  praise; 
i to  magnify  and  honour  in  worship ; to  ascribe 
j honour  to  in  thought  or  words;  to  make  glorious; 

| to  exalt  to  glory  or  to  celestial  happiness  ; to  ex- 
tol ; to  procure  honour  or  praise  to. 

1 Gloriosa,  glo-re-o'sa,  a.  ( gloriosus , glorious,  Lot. 
from  the  great  beauty  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  elegance  of  their  forms.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Liliacese. 

Glorious,  glo're-us,  a.  (gloriostu,  Lat.)  Illus- 
trious ; of  exalted  excellence  and  splendour ; re- 
i splendent  m majesty  and  divine  attributes;  noble; 

I renowned;  celebrated;  very  honourable;  boast- 
ful; proud;  haughty;  ostentatious. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  four  senses. 

Glorious  followers,  who  make  themselves  ns  trumpets 
of  the  commendation  of  those  they  follow.— Bacon. 
Gloriocslt,  glo're-us-lc,  ad.  Splendidly;  illus- 
triously ; witli  great  renown  or  dignity. 
Gloriousness,  glo're-us-nes,  a.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  glorious. 

i Gloky,  glo're,  ».  ( gloria,  Lat.  gloire,  Fr.)  Splen- 
dour; brightness;  lustre;  magnificence;  praise 
paid  in  adoration ; tbo  felicity  of  heaven  prepared 
for  those  that  please  God ; honour ; praise ; fame ; 
renown  ; celebrity ; the  circle  of  rays  surronnding 
j the  head  of  a figure  in  painting.  In  Scripture, 

! the  divine  presence,  or  the  ark,  tbo  manifestation 

I of  it; 

The  glory  is  deported  from  Israel.— 1 Sam.  It. 

' , the  divine  perfections  or  excellence  ; honourable 

(representation  of  God ; that  which  honours  or 
makes  renowned ; 

Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms.— Isa.  xiU. 

1 that  of  which  one  may  boast ; pride ; boast  ful- 

j ness;  arrogance,  as  rain-glory;  generous  pride; 

I — p.  n.  (glorior,  Lat.)  to  exult  with  joy;  to  re- 

joice ; to  boast ; to  be  proud  of. 
i Glortino,  glo're-ing,  t.  The  act  of  exulting; 

; ; exultation  ; boasting ; display  of  pride. 

GLORY- smitten,  glo're-smit-tn,  a.  Infected  with 
a desire  of  glory,  or  proud  of  glory  obtained. 
Gloss,  glos,  t.  ( gloss , Fr.  glosse,  Germ.)  Lustre, 
or  brightness  of  a body  proceeding  from  a smooth 
surface  ; a specious  appearance  or  representation  ; 
externa]  show,  tending  to  mislead  ; an  interpreta- 
tion artfully  specious;  comment;  explanation  ; 
j remark  intended  to  illustrate  a subject ; a literal 
translation ; — r.  a.  to  give  a superficial  lostro  to; 
to  make  smooth  and  shining;  to  explain ; to  ren- 
der clear  and  evident  by  comments ; to  illustrate ; 
to  give  a specious  appearance  to  ; to  render  plau- 
sible; to  palliate  by  specious  representation;— 
v.  n.  to  comment ; to  write  or  make  explanatory 
remarks ; to  mako  sly  remarks. 

Gloss  a,  glos’sa,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Zoology,  tho 
tongue  of  Hymenopterous  and  Dipterous  insects. 
Glossaloia,  glos-al'je-a,  s.  ( gloasa , the  tongue, 

! and  algos,  pain,  Gr.)  Pain  in  the  tongue. 
Glossantiicb,  glos-san'fAus,  s.  (glosta , a tongue, 
and  anthos,  a flower,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  large 
concave  lower  lip  of  the  corolla.)  A genus  of 


OLOSSARIAL — GLOSSULA. 


herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  Malabar  and  India  : 
Order,  Gesneriaceie. 

Glossarial,  glos-sa're-al,  a.  Containing  expln«  i 
nation. 

Globsarist,  glos'sa- rist,  a.  A writer  of  glosses  or 
comments. 

Glossary,  gloeSa-re,  a.  (glossotre,  Fr.)  A die-  ; 
tionary  or  vocabulary,  explaining  obscure  or  anti- 
quated words  found  in  old  authors. 

Glossator,  glos-sa'tur,  i.  (glossatevr , Fr.)  A . 
writer  of  glomes ; a commentator. — Obsolete. 

The  Jewish  doctors  understood  the  text  better  than  | 
Qratian,  or  John  Serueco  his  gioisator.—Jfp.  Barlnc. 

Glosser,  glos'sur,  ) #.  A scholiast;  a commen-  1 
Glossist,  glos'sist,)  tator ; a polisher ; one  who 
gives  a lustra. 

Glossiness,  gloe'se-nes,  a.  Tho  lustre  or  bright- 
ness of  a smooth  surface. 

Glossitis,  glos-si'tis,  a.  (gloasa,  the  tongue,  Gr.)  ■ 
Inflammation  of  the  tongue. 

Glossly,  glosle,  a.  (from  gloss.)  Appearing  spa- 
cious; bright. 

GL0880CAT0Clirs,  glos-so-kat'o-kus,  t.  (glossota- 
togon.  Or.)  The  name  of  an  instrument  used  by 
the  older  surgeons  to  depress  tbo  tongue  in  exa- 
mining the  fauces. 

Globsocele,  glos-so-seHe,  a.  (glosta,  a tongue, 
and  tel e,  a hernial  swelling,  Gr.)  Protrusion  of 
the  tongue  from  the  mouth  from  disease. 

Glcbsodia,  glos-so'de-a,  «.  (glosta,  and  eidoa,  re-  I 
semblance,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  ap-.  | 
pendnge  within  the  flower.)  A genus  of  plants,  ;i 
natives  of  New  Holland  : Order,  Orchidacese. 
Glossoepiglottic,  glos-so-ep-e-glot'tik,  a.  (glos-  ' 
so,  and  epiglottis,  Gr.)  An  epithet  applied  ta  ! 
the  muscles  which  pass  from  the  tongue  to  tho  1 
epiglottis. 

Glossograpiier,  glos-sog'gra-fur,  a.  (gloss,  and 
grapho , I write,  Gr.)  A writer  of  glosses ; a \ 
commentator. 

Glossoorapiiy,  glos-sog'gra-fe,  a.  (gloasa,  and 
grapho,  I describe,  Gr.)  An  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  tongue;  also,  the  writing  of  commen- 
taries. 

Glossological,  glos-so-loj'e-kal,  a.  (gloss,  and 
logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  Relating  to  glossology. 

Glos  so  log  1st,  glos-sol'o-jist,  a.  A commentator. 
Glossology,  glos-sol'o-je,  s.  (glosta,  and  logos,  a 
discourse,  Gr.)  A discourse  oh  the  tongue ; also,  . » 
commentaries,  or  explanatory  notes  for  illustrat- 
ing an  author. 

Glossopetra,  glos- sop 'o-tra,  s.  (glos so.  a tongue, 
and  petra,  a rock,  Gr.)  A name  formerly  given 
to  sharks*  teeth  found  in  the  fossil  state. 

G Los  softer  is,  glos-sop'ter-ia,  a.  ( glosta , a tongue, 
and  pteris,  a form,  Gr.  from  the  tonguelike  shapo  : 
of  the  leaves.)  A genus  of  fossil  Ferns,  with 
elongated  leaves,  and  finely-arched  dichotomous, 
often  anastomosing,  nervures. 

Glossostemon,  glos-so-ste'mon,  a.  ( glosta,  a 
tongue,  and  stemon,  a stamen,  Gr.  in  allusion  to 
the  shape  of  the  sterile  stamens.)  A genus  of  i 
plants,  natives  of  Persia : Order,  Bjttneriacese. 
Glossostylks,  glos-sos'te-lis,  t.  (g  fossa,  and  stylos , 
a column,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  stig- 
ma in  C.  aspera .)  A genus  of  erect  shrubs: 
Order,  Scro ph u 1 ariaceic. 

Glossotomy,  glos-sot'o-me,  a.  ( glossa,  and  tome , 
a cutting,  Gr.)  Dissection  of  the  tongue. 
Glossula,  gloa'su-la,  a.  (glosta,  a tongue,  Gr.  in  1 
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reference  to  the  tonguelike  segments  of  the  label*  , 
Inin.)  A genns  of  plants,  natives  of  China ; Or- 
der, Orchidace®. 

Glossy,  glos'se,  a.  Shining;  smoothly  polished ; 
j specious.  Glossy  ibis,  the  bird  Ibis  faldnellus,  a 
bird  with  exceedingly  rich  plumage,  sometimes  a 
visitor  to  our  shores. 

Glotta  LITE,  glot'ta-lite,  a.  (glott* r,  the  Clyde,  Lnt.) 
A rare  mineral  discovered  by  James  Clscher.  Old 
Kilpatrick,  in  the  Trap  formation,  near  Port-Glas- 
gow:  colour  white;  lustre  vitreous,  strongly  trana- 
I lucent,  and  brittle;  crystals  apparently  octahe- 
drons or  cubes,  with  four- sided  pyramids.  It 
consists,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  silica, 

} 87.014;  lime,  23.927;  alumina,  16.508 ; per- 

oxide of  iron,  0.600;  water,  21.260:  sp.  gr. 

1 2.181. 

Glottidium,  glot-tid'e-nm,  a.  ( glotta , or  glosso , a 
tongue,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  valves  of  the  le- 
gumes separating  into  two  membranes  each,  which 
has  been  compared  to  the  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  smooth, 
leguminous,  annual  herbs,  with  yellow  flowers: 
Suborder,  Papilionacere. 

Glottis,  glot'tis,  a.  ( glotta , the  tongue,  Gr.)  The 
{ superior  opening  of  the  larynx, 

ji  Glout,  glowt,  v.  n.  (Scotch.)  To  pout;  to  look 
sullen ; 

Oloutinp  with  sullen  spight  the  fury  shook 
Her  clotted  locks,  and  blasted  with  each  look. — 
Garik, 

— v.  a.  to  gaze  ; to  view  attentively. — Obsolete. 

Glove,  gluv,  a.  (glof,  Sax.)  A cover  for  the  hand, 

* or  for  the  hand  and  arm,  with  a separate  sheath 
for  each  finger.  Glove  silver,  in  Law,  money 
customarily  given  to  some  servants  to  buy  them 
! gloves,  as  a reward  and  encouragement  for  their 
labours.  The  phrase  glove-money  has  also  been 
used  for  extraordinary  rewards  given  to  officers  of 
I the  courts,  &c.,  and  to  money  given  by  the  sheriff 

, 1 of  a county  in  which  no  offenders  are  left  for  exe- 

cution, to  the  clerk  of  assize,  and  the  judge's 
officers. — Coicel , Tomlins ; — v.  a.  to  cover  as  with 
a glove ; to  throw  the  glove , was  anciently  a chal- 
lenge to  single  combat. 

Glover,  gluv'ur,  a.  One  whoso  occupation  is  to 
make  and  sell  gloves. 

Glow,  glo,  v.  n.  (glow an.  Sax.)  To  be  heated  so 
as  to  shine  without  flame ; to  bum  with  vehement 
beat ; to  feel  great  heat  of  body ; to  be  hot;  to 
| exhibit  a strong  bright  colonr ; to  be  red ; to  be 
bright  or  red  with  heat  or  animation,  or  with 
blushes;  to  feel  passion  of  mind,  or  activity  of 
I fancy ; to  rage  or  burn  as  a passion ; to  be  ardent ; 

i to  be  animated ; — v.  a.  to  make  hot  bo  as  to  shine; 

j j —(obsolete  in  the  last  sense.) 


With  divers-colouiM  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  checks  which  they  did  cooL— 

Shaks. 

i In  Scotch  Law,  thrashing  com,  and  afterwards 
stacking  the  straw  for  a frandulent  purpose,  by  a 
tenant; — a.  shining  beat;  vehemence  of  passion; 
1 brightness  or  vividness  of  colour. 

Glowingly,  gk/ing-le,  ad.  In  a shining  man- 
ner; brightly;  with  passion;  with  admiration, 
love,  or  desire. 

Glowworm,  glo'wurm,  t.  A well-known  insect, 
the  Iaimpyris  noctiluca  of  Linnaeus.  The  female 
is  larger  than  the  male,  and  emits  a beautiful 
■ phosphoric  light  in  the  dark. 


Gloxinia, glok-sin'e-a, a.  (in  honotxrof  B.  P.  Gloxin  .! 
of  Colmar.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  tropi-  |! 
cal  America : Order,  Gesnerince*. 

Gloze,  gloze,  r.  n.  ( glesan , Sax.)  To  flatter ; to 
wheedle ; to  insinuate ; to  fawn ; 

So  glos'd  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tun'd  ; 

Into  the  heart  of  live  Ids  words  made  way.— MUi/yn. 

— s.  flattery ; adulation ; specious  show  ; gloss. 

— Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. — See  Gloss. 

Gloze r,  glo'zur,  a.  A flatterer. 

Glozing,  glo'zing,  a.  Specious  representation. 

Glucic  Acid,  glu'sic  as’sid,  s.  An  acid  obtained  ’ 
from  a solution  of  grape-sugar,  saturated  with 
baryta  or  lime,  and  left  to  itself.  It  is  very  sour, 
and  when  dried  tn  vacuo  forms  an  uncrystalized 
mass  like  tannin. 

Glucina,  glu'sin-a,)  a.  (glgh/s.  sweet,  Gr.)  The 

Glucinb,  glu'sine,  ) oxide  of  Glucinium.  It  is 
a white  powder  without  taste  or  odour,  and  is 
quite  insoluble  in  water.  It  does  not  affect  vege-  . 
table  colours.  Eqniv.  77 ; symb.  G2  03 ; sp. 

ET.  3.0. 

Glucinium,  glu-sin'e-nm,  a.  (ybjlya,  sweet,  Gr. 
from  the  sweetness  of  its  salts.)  The  metallic 
base  of  the  earth  glucina,  discovered  by  Vnuquclin 
in  1 798,  and  only  hitherto  found  in  the  minerals  i 
emerald,  beryl,  and  euclase. 

Glucose,  glu'koze,  a.  (from  glghjs,  sweet,  Gr.) 
Starch- sugar;  diabetic-sugar. 

Glue,  glu,  a.  ( gluten , Lat.)  A form  of  impure  ge- 
latine, prepared  from  the  clippings  of  hides,  hoofs, 
Ac.,  and  used  a.*  a cement  in  joinery,  carpentry, 
&c. ; — v.  a.  ( gluer , Fr.)  to  join  with  glue  or  a 
viscous  substance ; to  unite ; to  hold  together.  | 
Glue-boiler , one  whose  occupation  is  to  make  glue  1 
by  boiling  the  pairings  of  bides  and  other  offals  in 
water,  then  straining  off  the  impurities  and  boiling  ! 
them  again. 

Gluer,  glu'ur,  a.  One  who  cements  with  glue. 

Gluey,  glu'e,  o.  Viscous ; glutinous. 

Glueyxess,  glu'e-nea,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
gluey. 

Gluish,  glu'ish,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  glue. 

Glum,  glum,  a.  (from  gloom.)  Sullenness  of  as- 
pect ; a frown ; 

She  looked  hautely,  and  gave  on  me  a atom; 

There  was  among  them  no  word  then  but  mum.— 
SkeUon. 

— a.  sullen ; stubbornly  grave ; — e.  «.  to  look 
sourly ; to  be  sour  of  countenance. 

Glumackous,  glu-ma'shus,  o.  Having  glumes; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a glume.  Applied  to 
plants  of  the  orders  Graminacear,  Cyperace®,  Jon-  j 
caoete,  &c. 

Glum al,  glu'mal,  a.  In  Botany,  characterized  by  1 
having  a glume.  Ghtmal  alliance,  the  Glumales  i 
of  Lindley. 

Glumales,  glu'roalx,  or  gin-males,#.  A name 
given  by  Lindley  to  his  Glumal  alliance,  which 
consists  of  Endogenous  plants  having  gluma-  1 
ceous  flowers,  i.  e.,  composed  of  bracts,  not  col-  1 j 
lected  in  true  whorls,  but  consisting  of  imbricated, 
colourless,  or  herbaceous  scales.  It  comprises  the 
orders  Graminace®,  Cypcrace®,  Dcsvauxiaceic, 
Restiace®,  and  Eriocaulace®. 

Glume,  glume,  a.  (gluma,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  tbo 
envelope  or  calyx  of  the  flowers  of  the  Graminace®, 
formed  of  little  concave  leaflets,  termed  valves. 

Glummy,  glum'me,  a.  Dark;  gloomy;  dismal.— 

i Obsolete. 
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J Glut,  glut,  v.  n.  {glutio,  Lat. ) To  swallow ; to 
devour;  to  cloy;  to  fill  beyond  sufficiency  ; to 
sate ; to  disgust ; to  feast  or  delight  even  to  sa- 
tiety ; to  overfill ; to  load ; to  saturate ; — i.  that 
which  is  gorged  or  swallowed;  plenty,  even  to 
loathing  and  satiety ; more  than  enough  ; super- 
abundance; anything  that  fills  up  or  obstructs  a 
passage.  In  Falconry,  the  slimy  substance  that  , 
lies  in  a hawk’s  paunch.  t 

Gu  ta,  glu'ta,  a.  fgluta,  glue,  Lat.  in  allusion  to  the 
petals  being  glued  to  the  stipe-formed  torus.)  A 
i genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Java:  Order,  Byttne-  i 
1 riarea:. 

Gluteal,  glu-te'al,  a.  In  Anatomy,  pertaining  to 
; the  gluteus,  as  the  gluteal  muscles. 

Gluten,  glu'ten,  a.  (Latin.)  A viscid  elastic  suh- 
> stance  of  a greyish  colour,  which  is  procured  by 
! the  decomposition  of  wheat-flour,  or  other  vege- 
* table  substances.  It  contributes  much  to  the  nu- 
i tritive  quality  of  flour,  and  gives  adhesiveness  to 
| its  paste ; also,  that  part  of  the  blood  which  gives 
firmness  to  its  texture. 

Gluteus,  glu-te'us,  *.  (yloutns,  the  buttocks,  Gr.)  ! 
The  nnmo  of  certain  muscles  connected  with  the 
buttocks.  Tbe  G.  maximua  is  that  upon  which  a 
person  sits,  and  serves  to  extend  the  thigh — 
it  also  assists  in  rotatory  motion : the  G.  me- 
dius  acts  in  standing : the  G.  minimus  is  that 
which  assists  the  others;  hence,  we  have  the 
term  glntcal  applied  to  the  posterior  iliac  artery — 
to  tbe  lymphatics,  which  have  the  same  distribu- 
tion as  that  artery — and  to  a nerve  distributed  to 
the  gluteal  muscles. 

Glutinate,  gln'te-nate,  v.  a.  (glutino,  Lat)  To 
unite  with  glue;  to  cement 

Glutination,  glu-te-na'shun,  a.  The  act  of  unit- 
ing with  glue. 

GLLTiNATivE,glu'te-nay-tiv,a.  Having  tbe  quality 
j of  cementing;  tenacious. 

Glutinosity,  gln-te-nos'e-te,  t.  The  quality  of 
being  glutinous ; viscousucss. 

Glutinous,  glu'te-nus,  a.  {glutinoava,  Lat)  Vis- 
cous; viscid;  tenacious;  having  the  quality  of; 
glue;  resembling  glue.  In  Botany,  overspread  j 
with  a viscid  moisture. 

Glutinousness,  glu’tc-nns-nea,  t.  Viscosity; 
r viscidity;  the  quality  of  glue  ; tenacity. 

! Glutton,  glnt'tn,  s.  {ghuton,  Fr.)  One  who  in-  ] 
dulges  to  excess  in  eating;  one  eager  of  anything 
to  excess.  In  Zoology,  the  common  name  of  the 
Volverine, — seeGula; — v.a.  to  load;  to  glut;  to  , 
i overfill. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Then  oOer  all  your  fooling,  fiat,  and  wine, 

Glutlon'tl  at  last,  return  at  home  to  pine.— Locdaoe.  | 

Gluttonize,  glut'tn-ize,  r.  n.  To  eat  to  excess ; I 
to  eat  voraciously ; to  be  luxurious ; to  indulge 
the  appetite  to  excess. 

Gluttonous,  glut'tn-us,  a.  Given  to  excessive 
! eating  ; consisting  in  excessive  eating. 

Gluttonously,  glut'tn-us-le,  ad.  With  the  vora- 
city of  a glutton ; with  excessive  eating. 

Gluttony,  glut'tn-e,  $.  Excess  in  eating;  ex-  j 
travagant  indulgence  of  the  appetite  for  food;  j 
luxury  of  the  table ; voracity  of  appetite. 

Glyck,  gli'se,  *.  {glykya,  sweet,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
( Cruciferous  plants,  established  by  Lmdlcy  on  the 

t Atyssum  maritima  of  Lam  ark,  a British  species 

j found  on  the  sea-coast : Suborder,  Pleurorhizeae. 
ir  Glyckra,  glis'e-ra,  s.  ( glylxroa , sweet,  Gr.)  A 
; i genus  of  Annelides  i Family,  Ncrvida\ 
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Glvckria,  gle-se're-a,  a.  (glyktroa,  sweet,  Gr.  from 
the  nature  of  the  herbage.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Gratninaceae. 

Glycerine,  glis'er-ine,  a.  ( glykero a,  sweet,  Gr.) 
Tbe  sweet  principle  contained  in  the  different  | 
oils,  as  formed  in  the  process  of  saponification. 

Gltckkule,  glis'er-ule,  a.  The  hypothetical  base  1 
of  glycerine,  which  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of  gly-  1 
cerule.  Formula,  Cy  H7  = GL  ; the  formula  of 
glycerine  being  C«  H?  Os  -f"  Aq. 

Glycicol,  glis'e-kol,  a.  Gelatine  sugar,  a sub- 
stance obtained  by  gelatine  being  acted  on  by 
sulphuric  arid.  Formula,  C*j  H7  Ha  Os  -f- 
2110. 

Glycine,  glia'e-ne,  a.  ( gfykyi , sweet,  Gr.  from  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  some  of  the  species  bring 
sweet.)  A genus  of  climbing  Leguminous  herbs: 
Suborder,  Pupil  ionacese. 

Gltcion. — See  Glycyrrhizine. 

Glyconian,  gb’-ko'ne-an,)  a.  {Gtykon,  its  inven- 

Glyconic,  gli-konlk,  ) tor.)  Ihenoting  a kind 
of  verse  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  consisting  of 
three  feet — a spondee,  a choriamb,  and  a pyrrhic. 

Glycosmis,  gle-kos'mis,  a.  {glykya,  sweet,  and 
mum,  smell,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  sweet-scented 
flowers.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees 
with  impari  - pinnate  leaves,  and  small  sweet- 
scented  white  flowers ; natives  of  Coromandel  and 
the  Mauritius : Order,  Aurantiace«. 

Gltcym KRis,  glis-im'er-is,  s.  ( glykymcridcs,  a kind 
of  oyster,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Molluscs,  tbe  Bbell 
of  which  is  oblong  and  transverse,  with  both  ex- 
tremities gaping ; no  cardinal  or  lateral  teeth ; 
hinge  margin  very  thick  ; ligament  large  and  ex- 
ternal ; nearly  allied  to  Solen ; Family,  Myadje. 

Glycyrhhiza,  glis-c-ri'za,  a.  {glykya,  sweet,  and 
rhiza,  a root,  Gr.)  Tbe  Liquorice,  a genus  of 
perennial  Leguminous  herbs,  with  long  sweet 
roots,  impari-pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes 
of  blue,  violaceous,  or  white  flowers:  Suborder, 
Papilionaoeie.  4 

Glycyrriiizinb,  gli-sirVtine,  a.  The  peculiar 
saccharine  matter  of  tbe  root  of  Glvcyrrhira 
glabra,  or  common  liquorice.  , 

Glyn. — See  Glen. 

Glyph,  glif,  1.  ( glypho , I carve,  Gr.)  In  Archi- 
tecture, a jMTpendicnlar  fluting  or  channel,  used 
in  the  Doric  frieze. — See  Triglyph. 

Glyphic. — See  Hieroglyphic. 

GLYrius,  gli'fis,  a.  (glypho,  I carve,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Lichens : Tribe,  Idiothalainca*.  Also,  a genus 
of  fossil  Placoid  fishes  from  the  London  clay.  I 

Glyph isodon,  gle-fis'o-don,  a.  { glypho , I carve, 
and  odout,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes, 
having  the  general  form  of  Cha>todon,  but  the 
teeth  are  strong,  cutting,  and  emarginate,  or 
notched  in  the  middle  and  placed  in  a row ; gills 
smooth;  fins  nearly  covered  with  scales;  candid 
fin  large  and  forked ; mouth  small : Family, 
Cha-todonida*. 

Glypiiospermum,  glif-o-sper/inum,  a.  ( glypho , I 
carve,  and  rpormo,  a si'ed,  Gr.  the  seeds  being 
beset  with  excavated  dot*.)  A genus  of  small  | 
branched  herbs,  with  violaceous  flowers:  Order, 
Gentianaceax 

Glyptic,  glip'tik,  o.  {glypho,  I carve,  Gr.)  Por- 
taining  to  the  carving  on  stone,  or  any  other  hard 
substance;. — a.  Glyptics,  tbe  art  of  engraving 
figures  on  precious  stones. 

Glyitockpualus,  glip-to-sef'a-lua  a.  {glypho  {l 
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and  kr/ihale,  a head,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
Cycloid  fishes,  found  in  the  London  clay. 

! Glyptodon,  glip'to-don,  a.  ( glgpho,  I engrave,  and 
odnuty  a tooth,  Gr.)  The  name  given,  on  account 
of  the  peculiarity  of  its  teeth,  to  an  extinct  quad- 
ruped of  the  size  of  an  ox. 

Glyptookapiuc,  glip-to-graf'fik,  a.  Describing 
the  methods  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

Glyptography,  glip-tog'ra-fe,  a.  ( glgpho , I carve, 
and  graphOy  1 describe,  Gr.)  A description  of 
the  art  of  engraving  gems,  & c. 

Glyptosteus,  glip-tos'te-ns,  ».  (glgpho,  and  os,  a 
bone,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes,  from 
the  old  red  sandstone  of  Caithness  snd  Elgin. 

GlYPTOTHECA,  glip-to-fAeka,  s.  (glgphOy  and  thekty 
deposit,  Gr.)  A room  or  building  appropriated  to 
the  preservation  of  works  of  sculpture, 
j Gmelina,  me-li'na,  s.  (in  honour  of  J.  George 
Gmelin,  author  of  Flora  Sibirica.)  A genus  of 
A.si.it ic  plants : Order,  Verbenace®. 

Gn Ki.iMTF.,  meTm-ite,  s.  (in  honour  of  Professor 
Gmelin  of  Tubigen.)  Hydrolite,  or  Hexahedral 
, Kouphone  spar,  a mineral  of  a white  passing  into 
a flc«h-red  colour.  It  occurs  in  secondary  flat 
six-sided  prisms,  terminated  at  both  extremities 
by  truncated  six-sided  prisms.  Its  constituents 
are — soda,  4.5;  silica,  50.0;  alumina,  20;  lime, 
4.5  ; water,  20.0 : sp.  gr.  2.0— 2.1.  H = 4.5. 

Gnapiialr’M,  na-fa 'le-uin,  a.  ( gnaphalion,  the 
Greek  name  for  a plant  used  in  stuffing  cushions, 
cudweed?)  Everlasting,  a genus  of  Composite 
plants,  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  perma- 
nence of  their  dry  flowers — natives  of  the  Cape  of 
j-  Good  Hope:  Suborder,  Tubuliflnr®. 

Gnah,  ndr,  ) r.  n.  ( gnt/rrmiy  Sax.)  To  growl; 

Gnakl,  ndrl,  ) to  murmur;  to  snarl. 

Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side. 

And  wolves  are  anariing  which  shall  guaw  thee  flrst. 

-Skakt. 

Gnarlf.d,  ndrld,  a.  Knotty:  full  of  knots. 

Gnash,  nash,  r.  a.  (k  wither,  Dan.)  To  strike  the 
teeth  together,  as  in  anger  or  pain  ; — e.  «.  to 
grind  the  teeth  ; to  rnge,  even  to  collision  with 
the  teeth  ; to  g owL 

Gnashing,  nash'ing,  s.  A grinding  or  striking  of 
tbe  teeth  in  rage  or  anguish. 

Gnat,  nat,  a.  (gmrf,  Sax.)  The  common  name  of 
in>ects  of  the  mosquito  kind, — see  Culex ; any- 
thing proverbially  smnU. 

Gnatthiha,  na-fAide-a,  a.  (gnnthoa,  a jaw,  Gr.) 
[i  In  Ornithology,  the  lateral  parts  or  rami  of  the 

i,  mandible  or  lower  juw,  which  are  nnited  to  the 

cranium  bchiud,  and  meet  in  front  at  a greater  or 
less  angle. 

: Gnathitis,  nafAi'tu,  a . (gnothoa,  the  jaw,  Gr.) 
>i  Inflammation  of  the  jaw  or  cheek. 

I Gnatihpm,  naVAe  mn,  a.  (gnathoa,  tbe  jaw,  Gr.) 
;•  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Tra- 

I I chclides. 

GnaTIIOCKPIIALCS,  nafA-o-sef'a-lus,  $.  (gnnthoa, 
and  kephnle,  the  he;id,  Gr.)  A term  used  by 
j Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  to  denote  a monster  which 

I ' has  no  bead  visible  externally,  bat  exhibits  volu- 

minous jaws. 

Gnatiiodon,  nafA'o-don,  s.  (gnathoa,  and  odoua,  a 
tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca,  tbe  shell  of 
I which  is  transversely  ovate  and  inequilateral ; the 
bosses  thick,  prominent,  and  remote ; cardinal 
teeth,  | ; lateral,  | ; ligament  external : Family, 
Tcllinidaa. 


Gnathonical,  nn-tAon'e-kal,  a.  ( gnalho , a flat- 
terer, Lat.)  Flattering;  deceitful. — Obsolete. 

GnatHONICALLY,  na-/Aon'e-kal-le,  ad.  Flatter- 
ingly ; deceitfully. — Obsolete. 

Gnathofuyllum,  nalA-o-fillum,  a.  (gnathoa,  and 
phgllon,  a leaf.)  A genus  of  Decapod  Crustaceans: 
Family,  Macroum 

Gnatiiorriiaoia,  nafA-o-ra'je-a,  a.  (gruithos,  and 
rtgugmiy  I burst  forth,  Gr.)  H®monhoge  from 
tbe  internal  surface  of  the  cheeks. 

Gnatuospasmcs,  na/A-o -spas'ii) us,  a.  (gnathoa, 
and  apaamoa,  a spasm,  Gr.)  Spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  tbe  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Gnathothkca,  na/A-o-fAe'ka,  a.  (gnathoa,  and 
theke,  a sheath,  Gr. ) In  Oniithology,  tbe  horny 
or  cutaneous  integument  of  the  beak. 

Gnathds,  gna'lAus,  *.  (gruithos,  from  gnapto,  I bend, 
Gr.)  In  Zoology,  the  jaw,  or  jaw-bone;  the 
cheek. 

Gnavity,  nav'e-te,  s.  (^narws,  diligent,  Lat.) 
Activity ; sprightliness. — Not  used. 

Gnaw,  naw,  v.  a.  (gnagan,  Sax.)  To  eat  by  de- 
grees ; to  consume  by  slow  corrosion ; to  bite  in 
agony  or  rage ; to  wear  away  by  biting ; to  fret ; 
to  w aste ; to  corrode ; to  chew  w ith  difficulty  that 
which  is  tough  or  bard  ; to  pick  with  the  teeth  ; 

— r.  w.  to  use  the  teeth  in  biting. 

Gnawer,  naw'ur,  a.  He  or  that  which  gnaws 

Gnawers,  naw'urz,  a.  pL  In  Zoolog}, — sooGlircs 
and  Uodentia. 

Gneiss,  nine,  a.  (German.)  A rock  generally  com- 
posed of  the  same  ingredients  as  granite — viz., 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica.  It  sometimes  contains 
hornblende  in  place  of  mica.  In  some  varieties  j 
one  or  other  of  the  ingredients  is  nhsent.  It  is  of  f 
a granitic,  sliistose,  or  laminar  structure.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  the  primary  rocks. 

GnktacKjE,  ne-ta'se-e,  a.  (gnetum,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera.) Joint  Firs,  a natural  order  of  Gymnogens, 
consisting  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  repeatedly 
branched  jointed  stems;  simple  net-veined  leaves  ; 
one- celled  anthers  opening  by  pores;  and  the 
membrane  next  the  nucleus  protruded  ; flowers 
arranged  in  catkins  or  heads ; calyx  one-  leaved, 
and  transversely  slit  at  the  end. 

Gnetum,  ne'tnrn,  a.  (from  gnemon,  its  name  in  the 
island  of  Temate.)  Joint  Fir,  a genus  of  East 
Indian  plants,  consisting  of  an  Indian  tree : Type 
of  the  order  Gnetace®. 

Gkoff,  nof,  a.  A miser. — Obsolete. 

The  eotiff  groff  said  to  his  cruo. 

My  money  is  many,  my  income*  hut  few,— 

Cow.  CAoue.’s  JbfiU  Tula. 

G noma,  no'ma,  s.  (from  Gnome.)  A genus  of  i 
Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Rhyncopbora. 

Gnome,  nome,  a.  Gnomes,  or  Gnomi,  (gnomon, 
an  interpreter,  Gr.)  An  imaginary  being,  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
Gnomes  are  represented  as  of  small  stature,  and  as  I 
being  tbe  guardians  of  mines,  quan  ica,  &c. ; a brief 
reflection  or  maxim. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Gnomic,  no'mik,  ) a.  (gnomikos,  Gr.)  Deal- 

Gnomical,  noni'c-kal,)  ing  in  maxims;  senten- 
tious.— Seldom  used. 

Adding  this  excellent,  gnomiral,  and  canonlike  con- 
clusion— Coti/crcnc*  at  Hampton  Court. 

Gnomic  projtclioriy  a representation  of  oae  of  the 
hemispheres  of  tbe  earth  on  a flat  surface,  the  pole 
being  the  centre  of  that  surface. 

Gkomiometrical,  nom-e-o-met'rc-kaL,  a.  ( gno~ 

8&)  j 
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man , an  index,  and  metron,  a measure,  Gr.) 
Applied  to  instruments  u-cd  in  the  measurement 
, of  angles,  &c.  Gnomiometrical  telescope  and 
microscope,  instruments  used  for  measuring  the 
angles  of  crystals  by  reflection,  and  for  ascertain- 
ing the  inclination  of  strata,  and  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  angles,  when  the  eye  is  not  placed  at 
the  vertex. 

Gnomologic,  nom-o-lod 'jik,  ) a.  Pertaining 
1 Gnomolooical,  nom-o-lod'je-kal.t  to  gnotnology. 

GnomoLOOY,  no-mol'o-je,  s.  (gnome,  a brief  maxim, 
ji  and  logo*,  Gr.)  A collection  of  muxims  and  re- 
flections— Seldom  used. 

Which  art  of  powerful  reclaiming,  wisest  men  hare 
> also  taught  Lu  their  ethical  preccpU  and  grtomoUgie*.— 

Milton. 

l 

j Gnomon,  no'mon,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Dialing,  the  style 
' 1 of  a sun-dial,  which  represents  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  and  by  its  shadow  shows  the  hour  of  the 
day.  In  Astronomy,  a stylo  erected  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  in  order  to  point  out  the  attitudo 
of  the  sun,  or  measure  the  length  of  shadows. 
Gnomon  of  a globe , the  index  of  the  hour  circle. 
In  Geometry,  the  part  of  a parallelogram  which 
remains  when  one  of  the  parallels  about  its  diago- 
nal is  removed ; or  the  portion  of  the  paral- 
lelogram, composed  of  two  complements  and  one 
of  the  parallelograms  about  the  diagonal. 
Gnomonic,  no-mon'ik,  ) a.  Pertaining  to 
Gnomonical,  no-mon'e-kal,  > dialing. 

Gnomon ics,  no-mon'iks,  t.  The  art  of  dialing,  or 
of  constructing  dials  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day 
by  the  shallow  of  a gnomon. 

: Gm>monoi.ooy,  no-mon-ol'o-je,  s.  (gnomon,  and 

logos,  a discourse  or  treatise,  Gr.)  A treatise  on 
j dialing. 

Gnorista,  no-ris'tn,  s.  (gnoriste,  one  that  takes 
cognizance  of,  GO  A genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Ncmocera. 

Gnostic,  nos'tik,  s.  (gnosticus,  knowing,  Lnt.) 
i!  The  Gnostics  were  a sect  of  philosophers  who 

i seem  to  have  appeared  in  the  first  ccntnry.  They 

believed  that  Jesns  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God, 
but  inferior  to  the  Father — that  lie  came  into  the 
world  for  the  rescue  and  hnppiness  of  man.  They 
1 1 rejected  the  humanity  of  Christ,  upon  the  princi- 
! | pie  that  everything  corporeal  is  essentially  and  in- 
trinsically evil.  The  persuasion  that  evil  resided 
in  matter  as  its  centre  and  source  made  them 
treat  the  body  with  contempt,  discourage  marriage, 
and  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  its  re- 
union with  the  spirit.  They  divided  all  nature  into 
’ three  kinds  of  beings — the  hylic  or  material,  the 
p-ychic  or  animal,  and  the  pneumatic  or  spiritual. 

I Mankind  by  them  was  likewise  classed  into  three 
divisions.  The  material,  those  who  were  in- 
j capable  of  knowledge,  and  perished  soul  and  body ; 
j the  spiritual , among  whom  the  Gnostics  classed 

I themselves,  were  certain  of  salvation ; the  animal, 

| those  who  were  either  capable  of  being  saved  or 
damned ; — a.  pertaining  to  the  Gnostics. 

1 Gnosticism,  noa'te-siim,  a.  The  doctrines  or  sys- 
i • tern  of  philosophy  taught  by  the  Gnostics. 

! Gnu  or  Gnoo. — See  Catoblepns. 

Go,  go,  r.  n,  ( gan.  Sax.  gehen, , Germ.)  Past , Went; 
l past  part.  Gone.  To  walk;  to  more  step  by  step; 
to  walk  leisurely ; not  to  run  ; to  walk  solemnly ; 
to  travel ; to  jonmey  by  land  or  water;  to  depart ; 
to  move  from  a place ; to  proceed  ; to  pass  in  any 
manner  or  to  any  end ; to  move  or  pass  customa- 


rily from  place  to  place,  denoting  enstojn  or  prac- 
tice; to  proceed  Irom  one  state  or  opinion  to 
another ; to  change ; to  proceed  in  mental  opera- 
tions; to  advance;  to  penetrate;  to  proceed  or 
advance  in  accomplishing  an  end ; to  apply ; to 
be  applicable ; to  apply  one’a  self;  to  have  recourse 
to;  to  pass;  to  be  accounted  in  value;  to  circu 
late ; to  pass  in  report;  to  be  received;  to  be  ac- 
counted or  understood  to  be ; to  move,  or  be  in  ; 
motion ; to  have  a tendency ; to  be  in  compact  or 
partnership ; to  be  guided  or  regulated ; to  pro- 
ceed by  some  principle  or  role;  to  be  pregnant;  • 
to  be  alienated  in  payment  or  exchange ; to  be 
loosed  or  released ; to  be  freed  from  restraint ; to 
be  expended ; to  extend ; to  reach ; to  extend  or 
lead  in  any  direction ; to  have  effect ; to  extend 
in  effect ; to  avail ; to  be  of  force  or  valne ; to  ex-  \ 
tend  in  meaning  or  purport ; to  have  a currency  ! 
or  use,  as  custom,  opiuion,  or  manners;  to  con- 
tribute ; to  conduce ; to  concur ; to  be  carried  on ; 1 [ 
to  proceed  to  final  issue ; to  terminate ; to  succeed ; , 
to  proceed  in  a train  or  in  consequences ; to  fare ; ! 
to  be  in  a good  or  ill  state ; to  bave  a tendency  ot 
effect ; to  operate ; to  go  about,  to  set  one’s  self  to 
a business;  to  endeavour.  In  Nautical  Language, 
to  tack  ; to  turn  the  head  of  a ship ; to  go  abroad, 
to  walk  out  of  a house ; to  be  uttered,  disclosed, 
or  published  ; to  go  against , to  invade ; to  march ; 
to  attack;  to  be  in  opposition  ; to  be  disagreeable; 
to  go  aside,  to  withdraw ; to  retire  into  a private 
situation;  to  err;  to  deviate  from  the  right  way; 
to  go  astray , to  wander;  to  break  from  an  enclo- 
sure ; also,  to  leave  the  right  coarse ; to  depart 
from  law  or  role ; to  sin  ; to  transgress ; to  go  \ 
away,  to  depart ; to  go  to  a distance ; to  go  be*  j 
tween,  to  interpose;  to  mediate;  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  or  to  adjust  differences ; to  go  by,  to  pass  j 
near  and  beyond ; to  pass  away  unnoticed ; to  I 
omit ; to  go  down,  to  descend  in  any  manner ; to  j 
fsil ; to  come  to  nothing;  to  be  swallowed  or  re-  ; 
ceivod,  not  rejected ; to  go  forth,  to  issue  or  depart 
out  of  a place ; to  go  forward,  to  advance ; to  go 
hard  with,  to  be  in  danger  of  a fatal  issue;  to  have 
difficulty  to  escape ; to  go  into , to  have  entrance ; • 
to  go  in  and  out,  to  do  the  business  of  life;  to  go  i 
freely ; to  be  at  liberty ; to  go  off,  to  depart  to  a 
distance ; to  leave  a place  or  station  ; to  be  dis- 
charged, as  fire-arms;  to  explode;  to  go  on,  to  I 
proceed ; to  advance  forward  ; to  be  put  on  as  a 
garment ; to  go  out,  to  issue  forth ; to  go  on  an 
expedition ; to  become  extinct,  as  light  or  life ; to  ; 
expire ; to  become  public ; to  go  orer,  to  read  ; to  [ 
peruse;  to  study;  to  examine;  to  view  or  review;  | 
to  think  over ; to  proceed  or  pass  in  mental  op©-  [ 
ration ; to  pass  from  one  party  to  another;  to  pass  1 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  of  a river ; to  go 
through,  to  pass  in  a substance ; to  execute ; to  I 
accomplish;  to  perform  thoroughly;  to  finish;  to  | 
suffer;  to  bear;  to  undergo;  to  sustain  to  the  ! 
end ; to  go  through  with,  to  execute  effectually ; | 
to  go  under,  to  be  talked  of  or  known,  as  by  a 
title  or  name ; to  go  upon , to  proceed,  as  on  a 
foundation;*  to  take  as  a principle  supposed  or  ! 
settled  ; to  go  with,  to  accompany  ; to  pass  with  : 
others;  to  side  with;  to  be  in  party  or  design 
with ; to  go  ill  with,  to  have  ill  fortune ; not  to  ! 
prosper ; to  go  toell  with,  to  havo  good  fortune ; 
to  prosper;  to  go  irithout , to  be  or  remain  desti-  | 
tute  ; to  go  for  nothing,  to  have  no  meaning,  cfll-  ! 
cney,  or  value ; to  go  without  day,  in  law  pbra- 
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seology,  signifies  to  be  dismissed  the  coort ; go  to , 
come,  move,  begin ; a phrase  of  exhortation,  also 
n phrase  of  scornful  exhortation. 

Goad,  godc,  i.  (gad,  Sax.)  A pointed  instrument 
used  in  urging  a beast  forward ; — v.  a.  to  prick ; 
to  drive  with  a goad ; to  incite;  to  stimulate;  to 
urge  forward. 

Goal,  golc,  s.  (gaule,  Fr.)  The  point  set  to  bound 
a race,  and  to  which  racers  run ; the  starting- 
post  ; the  final  purpose ; the  end  to  which  a 
design  tends. 

Each  individual  seek*  a several  goal. 

But  heav'n's  great  view  Is  one,  and  that  the  whole.— 

Pope. 

Goar,  gore,  s.  (geir,  Icel.)  A slip  of  doth  inserted 
to  widen  a garment. 

Goarino*,)  go'ring,  a.  In  Navigation,  an  epithet 
Goring,  > applied  to  a sail  which  is  cut  gradually 
sloping,  so  as  to  be  broader  at  the  dew  than  at 
the  enrring. 

Goarirtt,  go'risb,  a.  Fat  died  ; mean  ; doggerel. 
—Obsolete. 

Mar  they  know  no  language  but  that  gibberish  they 
prattle  to  their  parrels,  unless  it  be  the  poartoh  Latin 
they  write  in  their  bonds ; and  may  they  write  that  false, 
and  lose  their  debts. — Ikau.  dr  Fief. 

Goat,  gote,  a.  (gat,  Sax.  grit,  Dut.)  The  English 
name  of  the  well-known  Ruminant  of  the  genus 
Capra,  characterized  by  its  long  horns  and  beard. 
Gout's-fennel,  the  common  name  given  to  certain 
plants  forming  the  section  ASgomarathrum,  ( aix 
aigos,  a goat,  and  marathron,  fennel,  Gr.)  of  the 
genus  Cachyria.  Great  Goat' »- thorn,  the  plant 
Astialsgus  tragacantba ; small  Goai's-thom,  As- 
tralagus  poteriom.  GoaCt-fool,  the  plant  Oxalis 
caprina.  Goat  or  goral  antelopes , — see  Nemo- 
r heed  us. 

Goatherd,  goteTicrd,  s.  One  whoso  occupation  is 
to  tend  goats. 

Goatish,  gotc'iah,  a.  Resembling  a goat  in  any 
quality ; of  a rank  smell ; lustful. 

Goat’s- heard. — Sec  Tragopogon. 

C Oat's- R UK. — See  Go  lego. 

Goatsuckers.— See  Cuprimulgu*. 

Gob,  gob,  «.  (Welsh,  a heap,  gobe,  Fr)  A little 
mass  or  collection ; 

Po’at  think  I have  so  little  wtt  as  to  port  with  such  a 
fob  of  muucj  T — L' Estrange. 

a mouthful. — A vulgar  word. 

Cobiiet,  gol/bit,  s . A mouthful;  as  much  as  can 
be  swallowed  at  once;—  r.  a.  to  swallow  at  a 
mouthfuL— A vulgar  word. 

Gobbing,  gobbing,  $.  In  Mining,  the  refuso 
thrown  back  into  the  excavations  remaining  after 
the  removal  of  the  coal,  Ac. 

Gobble,  gobld,  r.  a.  (goiter,  1 swallow,  Fr.)  To 
swallow  hastily ; to  swallow  in  large  pieces  ; — 
v.  n.  to  make  a noise  in  the  throat,  as  a turkey. 

Of  last  year's  corn  in  bam  great  store ; 

Fat  t unties  gobbling  at  the  door.— Prior. 

Gobble-gut,  gob'bl-gut,  s.  A greedy  feeder. — 
Obsolete. 

Gobbler,  gob'W-ur,  s.  One  who  swallows  in 
haste  ; a greedy  eater ; a gormandizer. 
Go-between,  go'be- tweeti, s.  An  interposer;  one 
who  transacts  business  between  parties. 

Gobi  a n^.,  go-bi'an-e,  i.  A subfamily  or  division 
of  tbe  Gobies,  in  which  the  body  is  slimy ; the 
liead  large  and  depressed ; the  side#  fat  and  gib- 
bous ; the  size  small 
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Gobid.e,  gob'e-de,  i.  (gobius,  the  goby,  one  rf  the 
genera.)  A family  of  Malacopterygions  fisher, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Canthelepes,  or  Mailed- 
cheeks.  Tbe  Gobies  have  tbe  ventral  fins  per- 
fect, very  close,  and  generally  united,  of  several 
branched  rays. 

Gobiksox,  go-bo-e'soks,  8.  (gobius,  the  goby,  and 
etox,  a genus  of  fishes.)  A genus  of  finhes,  allied 
to  the  Cycloptcris : Family,  Cydopterida?. 

Gobio,  go'be-o,  $.  The  ancient  name  of  the  gudgeon, 
now  applied  to  a genus  of  fossil  fishes. 

Gobius,  gob'e-ns,  s.  (Latin,  the  gudgeon.)  The 
Goby,  a genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the  caudal 
fin  is  rounded,  rarely  lanceolate ; the  ventral  fins 
completely  united  into  a concave  disk ; dorsal 
fins  and  distinct  lower  jaw  longest:  Type  of  tie 
family  Gobidtc. 

Goblet,  goblet,  s.  (gobeleL,  Fr.)  A kind  of  cup  or 
drinking  vessel. 

Goblin,  gob'lin,  «.  (gobelin,  Fr.)  An  evil  spirit ; a 
walking  spirit;  a frightful  phantom;  a fain*; 
an  elf. 

Gobt. — See  Gobius. 

Go-BY,  gold,  #.  Evasion  ; escape  by  artifice ; a 
passing  without  notice ; a thrusting  away ; a 
shifting  off. 

Go-cart,  po'kdrt,  t.  A machine  with  wheels,  in 
which  children  learn  to  walk  without  dang  r of 
falling. 

God,  god,  s.  (Saxon,  gott,  Dut.  gtid,  Germ,  goth  or 
guth , Swed.  and  Dan.)  The  Supreme  Being; 
Jehovah  ; tho  Eternal  and  Infinite  Spirit ; the 
Creator  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe ; a 
false  god ; a heathen  deity ; an  idol ; any  person 
or  thing  deified  or  too  mnch  honoured : — v.  a,  to 
deify. — Obsolete  ns  a verb. 

This  last  old  man 

Lov’d  me  above  the  measure  of  a father 
Kay,  godded  me,  indeed. — tikakt. 

God-BOTE,  god'bote,  s.  (Saxon.)  A fine  or  amer- 
ciament for  crimes  or  offences  committed  against 
God  and  religion : an  ecclesiastical  or  church  fine. 
— CoweL 

Godchild,  god'tshilde,  «.  Ono  for  whom  a person 
becomes  sponsor  at  baptism,  and  promises  to  see 
educated  as  a Christian. 

Goddaughter,  god'daw-tur,  t.  A female  for 
whom  one  becomes  sponsor  at  baptism. 

Goddess,  god'des,  s.  A female  deity ; a heathen 
deity  of  the  female  sex.  In  the  language  of  love, 
a highly  beautiful  or  intellectual  woman. 

Goddksslixb,  god'des- like,  a.  Resembling  a 
goddesa. 

Godfather,  god'fs-tbur,  a.  The  man  who  is 
sponsor  for  a child  at  baptism ; — v.  a.  to  act  as 
godfather ; to  take  under  one’s  fostering  care. 

Godgild,  god'gild,  *.  (God,  and  gildan,  to  pay, 
Sax.)  That  which  is  offered  to  God  or  his  ser- 
vice.— Obsolete. 

Godhead,  god 'hed,  #.  Godship;  deity;  divinity; 
divine  nature  or  essence — it  is  nsed  both  of  idol* 
and  tho  true  God ; a deity  in  person ; a god  or 
goddess. 

Godless,  godTes,  a.  Having  no  reverence  for 
God;  impious;  ungodly;  irreligious;  wicked; 
atheistical ; having  no  belief  in  the  existenoe  of 
God. 

Godlessnkss,  god'les-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
impious. 

Godlike,  god'tike,  c.  Resembling  God;  divine; 
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resembling  a deity,  or  heathen  divinity ; of  supe- 
rior excellence. 

Godlikbnebs,  godTike-nes,  #.  A state  of  resem- 
blance to  God,  or  of  superior  excellence ; godli- 
ness. 

Godlilt,  godlo-le,  ad.  Piously;  righteously: 
commonly  written  godly. 

Godliness,  god'lo-nes,  t.  Piety;  belief  in  God 
and  reverence  for  his  character  and  laws ; a rcli- 
| gioua  life;  a careful  observance  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  performance  of  religious  duties ; revela- 
tion ; the  system  of  Christianity. 

Without  controversy,  great  is  the  myatery  of  godli- 
| tut* : God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.— 1 Tim.  ili. 

Godlino,  god'ling,  f.  A little  deity  ; a diminutive 
god. 

Thy  puny  pocflin^i  of  inferior  race. 

Whose  humble  statues  are  content  with  bras*.— 
JhyJen. 

Godlt,  god'le,  a.  Pious ; reverencing  God  and  his 
character  and  laws;  living  in  obedience  to  God’s 
commands;  religious;  righteous;  conformed  to 
! God’s  law;— ad.  piously;  righteously. 

Godltiiead. — See  Goodlyhead. 

Godmother,  god'muth-ur,  t.  A woman  who  bo-  | 
| comes  sponsor  for  a child  in  baptism. 

Go  DOWN,  go'down,  f.  (a  corruption  of  the  Malay  1 
word  godortg.')  A warehouse. — An  East  Indian 
terra. 

Godoya,  god-oy'a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Emmanuel 
Godoy,  Duke  of  Arcadia.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  trees,  with  alternate  leaves  and 
raccuies  of  yellow  flowers:  Order,  Tcraatrccmi- 
accic. 

Godroon,  god-roon#,  t.  ( godron , Fr.)  In  Archi- 
tecture, an  inverted  fluting,  bending,  or  cabling, 
used  in  various  ornaments  and  members. 

Godsend,  god'send,  9.  An  unexpected  fortune  or 
benefit,  acknowledged  is  coming  from  the  Author 
1 of  all  good. 

Godsiup,  god'ship,  a.  The  rank  or  character  of  a 
god;  deity;  divinity.  — This  term  is  frequently 
i used  io  a burlesque  sense. 

Discoursing  largely  on  this  theme. 

O’er  hills  and  dales  their  ffOdthiyt  came.— 

Prior. 

Godsmith,  god'smitA,  ».  A maker  of  idols. 

I Gods  they  had  tried  of  every  shape  and  sire. 

That  ffodrmilkt  could  produce,  or  priests  devise. — 
Jfrydcn. 

Godson,  god'sun,  1-  (gcxLtunu,  Sax.)  One  for 
whom  another  has  been  sponsor  at  the  font. 

Godspeed,  god'apeed,  s.  Good  speed;  success 
granted  by  God. 

Goh’s-penny,  gods'pon-ne,  t.  An  old  expression 
for  an  earnest- penny. 

There’s  a goeTt-frnny  for  thee. — Beau.  4e  Fid. 

Godward,  god'wawrd,  ad.  Toward  God.— Inele- 
gant, and  seldom  used. 

And  such  trust  have  we  through  Christ  to  Oaiirard. 

— » Cor. 

! Godyf.ld,  > god'ycld,  ad.  A term  of  thanks. — 

God  yield,)  Obsolete. 

Herein  I tench  you 

How  yon  should  hid  godythl  us  fur  your  pains. 

And  thank  u*  for  your  trouble. — Shakt. 

Gof.l,  go'el,  a.  (gealctc,  Sax.)  Yellow. — Obsolete. 

| In  March  at  the  furthest,  dry  season  or  wet, 

Hop  roots  so  well  chosen,  let  skilful  co  set ; 

The  ffoeUr  and  younger,  the  better  I love. — 

] Tuster. 


end.)  A name  given  by  BufToo  to  certain  species 
of  the  Sea- gull. — See  Laras. 

GOER,  go'ur,  ».  One  that  goes ; a runner  or  wnlkcr; 
one  that  has  a gait  or  manner  of  walking,  good 
or  bad ; in  an  ill  sense,  one  that  transacts  busi- 
ness between  parties  ; a term  applied  to  a hoi>e,  ; 
as  1 he  is  a safe-goer  or  a good-goer;'  the  foot.—  j 
Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

A double  mantle  ca»t 

Athwnrt  lii«  shoulders,  hi*  fairs  got>9  ^rac’t 
With  fitted  shoe*.  — Chuj snow. 

Goer i us,  go-e're-tw,  s.  The  Devil’s  Coach-horse, 
a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  common  iu  gar- 
dens: Family,  Styphylinidv. 

Goethe  a,  go-e-Me'a,  or  go-te'a,  *.  (in  honour  of 
the  celebrated  Goethe,  or  Gothe,  the  German  poet.) 

A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs* 
with  smooth  coriaceous  leaves,  and  showy  nodding 
flowers:  Order,  Byttneriacea;. 

Goetiute,  goVMite,  s.  (in  hononr  of  the  celebrated 
German  poet  Goethe.)  A rare  Gorman  mineral 
of  a brownish -red  colour,  by  reflection  yellowish, 
and  of  a brilliant  red  when  transparent  and  viewed 
in  a strong  light ; streak  orange-red  ; lustre  me- 
tallic, adamantine;  primary  form  of  the  crystal,  a 
rhomboidal  or  rectangular  prism.  It  occurs  in 
minute  lamina*,  or  tables  modified  on  their  edges 
by  oblique  facets.  Its  constituents  are — peroxide 
of  iron,  88.00;  oxide  of  manganese,  0.50;  water, 
10.75;  silica,  0.  or  0.50. 

Goett,  go'e-te,  s.  Invocation  of  evil  spirits. — Ob-  ! 
solete. 

Goff,  gof,  s.  ( goffe , clownish,  old  Fr.)  A foolish  j 
clown  ; a game. — See  Golf. 

GOFFISH,  goffish,  a.  Foolish  ; stupid. — Obsolete. 

Beware  of  pofflsh*  poplin  speche. 

That  dremen  thingia,  which  that  nevlr  were.— 

Chaucer. 

Goo,  gog,  s.  (Welsh.)  Haste ; ardent  desire  to  g<k 

Google,  gog'gl,  c.  n.  (gogcln,  Welsh.)  To  strain 
or  roll  the  eyes ;—  a.  having  full  eyes ; staring ; 

— 9.  a strained  or  affected  soiling  of  the  eye. 

Goggled,  gog'gld,  a.  Prominent;  staring,  as  the 
eye. 

Goggle-eyed,  gog'gl-ide,  a.  Having  prominent, 
distorted,  or  rolling  eyes. 

Gogqlks,  gog'gls,  9.  pi.  (gogcln,  Welsh.)  In  Sur-  ! 
gory,  instruments  used  for  caring  squinting,  or 
that  distortion  of  the  eyes  which  occasions  this 
disorder.  They  are  short  conical  tubes,  composed 
of  ivory  stained  black,  with  a thin  plate  of  the 
samo  ivory  fixed  in  tubes  near  their  anterior  ex-  j 
tromities.  Through  the  centre  of  each  of  these 
plates  is  a small  circular  hole,  abont  the  site  of  j 
the  pnpil  of  the  eye,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
rays  of  light. 

Going,  going,  a.  The  act  of  moving ; the  act  of 
walking;  departure;  pregnancy;  procedure;  way;  ! 
course  of  life ; behaviour;  deportment;  course  of  1 
providential  agency  or  government  Going  through 
the  bar , in  Low,  the  act  of  calling  in  succession 
upon  each  barrister  sitting  in  court  to  move  or 
address  the  court  on  any  business  which  may  have 
been  intrusted  to  him.  This  is  done  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  the  practice  is  confined  to  the 
sittings  in  banco. 

Goitre,  goy'ter,  «.  (French.)  In  Pathology,  an 
indolent  tumour  of  the  thyroid  gland. — See  Bron-  1 
chocele.  In  Zoology,  the  cutaneous  swelling  con-  • 
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I scqnent  upon  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  mem- 
bra nous  sac,  which  occurs  in  the  neck  of  certain 
Saurian  reptiles,  as  the  Iguana. 

Goitrous,  goy'trus,  a.  (goitreux,  Fr.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  goitre;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
Lroncbocele ; affected  with  bronchoccle. 

Gola,  go'la,)  s.  In  Arch  hectare,  a term  of  the 
Gula,  gu'la,)’  same  signification  as  cyma, — which 
see.  i 

Golader,  gol'a-dur,)  ».  An  Indian  term  for  a 
Goldar,  gol'ddr,  ) storehouse- keeper. 

Gold,  golJe,  a.  (German.)  The  most  valuable  and 
longest  known  of  the  metals.  It  occurs  in  regular 
veins  in  primary  rocks;  but  the  greatest  quantity  t 
is  obtained  from  alluvial  soils,  and  in  beds  and  1 
sands  of  rivers.  Its  colour  is  yellow  ; its  density  J 
19.3.  It  is  so  malleable  that  it  may  be  beat  into  j 
i a leaf  280,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  so  I 
ductile  that  a single  grain  may  be  drawn  into  500  . 
feet  of  wire.  Its  colour,  when  melted,  is  of  a | 
bluish  green.  No  acid  acts  upon  gold,  it  being 
soluble  only  in  the  mixture  of  the  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  called  aqua  regia ; and  in 
the  mixture  of  chromic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
Gold  unites  with  most  other  metals,  and  with  sul- 
phur, ammonia,  &c.  It  fuses  at  2010°.  Its 
equivalent  is  199.2;  symbol,  Au.  The  following 
are  some  of  its  chemical  compounds,  with  their 
equivalents  and  formulae 

Kquiv,  Pormubn. 

Protoxide  of  gold.....  207.  2 Au+O  or  AuO 

! Binoxi  le  **  115.  2 Au-j-20  or  AuOa 

’ Peroxide  “ ....  123.  2 An-|-30  or  A0O3 

Protochloride**  234.G2......Au+CI  or  AuCI 

Tcrchloride  M .....  305.4G Au-f-30or  AuCl* 

Protiodide  M 325.  5 Au+I  or  Aul 

Teriodide  “ 578.1 Au+8IorAuIs 

Tersulphuret  w «...  247.  5 Au-I-3S  or  AuS3 

— money;  something  pleasing  or  valuable ; a bright 
yellow  colour ; riches ; wealth.  Standard  gold  is 
an  alloy  of  1 1 parts  of  pure  gold  and  one  of  cop- 
per; its  specific  gravity  is  17.157.  1 lb.  Troy 
produces  46JJ  sovereigns.  Gold  coast,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Africa, 
where  gold  is  found.  Gold-cups,  king's-cups,  or 
butter-cups,  <fc.,  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  herb 
Ranunculus  bulbosus; — a.  made  of  gold  ; consist- 
ing of  gold. 

i Goldbaciiia,  golde-bak'c-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  G. 

< L.  Goldbach,  a Russian  botanist.)  A genus  of 
annual  Cruciferous  plants : Suborder,  Notorhizesc. 
Goldbeater,  golde'be-tur,  #.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  beat  or  folliate  gold  for  gilding.  Gold- 
beaters skin,  a preparation  of  the  large  intestine, 
used  in  the  process  of  goldbeating.  Goldbeating, 
the  process  by  which  gold  is  brought  to  a stato  of 
extremely  thin  leaves,  for  use  in  the  various  kinds 
of  gilding.  Goldbeaters , in  Entomology,  a genus 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  remarkable  for  their  beau- 
j tiful  golden-green  and  copper  colours. — See  Ce- 
] tonia. 

j Goldbound,  goldeTjownd,  a.  Encompassed  with 
gold. 

j Go  ldc  rests. — See  Sylvia. 

Golden,  gole'den,  a.  Made  of  gold ; consisting  of 
gold;  bright;  shining;  splendid;  yellow;  of  s 
gold  colour ; excellent ; most  valuable  ; happy  ; 
pure,  as  the  golden  age;  pre-eminently  favourable  1 
; or  auspicious.  Golden  number , in  Chronology,  a | 
Humber  showing  the  year  of  the  moon's  cycle,  j 
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Golden  age ■,  an  imaginary  age  of  the  world,  when 
its  inhabitants  were  shepherds,  feeding  their  flocks 
in  luxuriant  meadows,  playing  on  their  reeds  to 
the  listening  divinities  of  the  woods,  or  singing 
the  charms  of  their  mistresses,  seated  under  the 
shade  of  a spreading  beach,  or  on  the  banks  of  a 
murmuring  stream.  Golden  apples,  a name  given 
by  the  ancient  heathens  to  the  fruit  grown  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperltlea,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  orange  or  citron.  Golden  bug,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  insect  Cocdnella  septempunctata, 
known  likewise  as  the  Golden  knob,  Lady-bird, 
Ijidy-oow,  Dr.  Alison,  and  Bamabee.  Golden 
bird  of  paradise,  the  surpassingly  beautiful  bird 
Oriolua  paradise  us,  a native  of  New  Guinea. 
Golden-eye  garrot,  the  Dock,  Glangnla  vulgaris ; 
the  Anas  clangnla  of  Linnaeus.  Golden  jungtoort, 
the  herb  Hieracium  murorum,  or  Wall-hawk  weed. 
Golden  oriole,  the  Oriolus  galbula,  a bird  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  occasionally  a visitor  in  Britain. 
Golden  pheasant,  the  Pbnsianus  pictus  of  Lia- 
na* us,  and  Nycthcmerus  pictus  of  Swainson,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  as  well  as  most  common 
of  birds  seen  in  our  aviaries.  They  are  found 
wild  in  China,  and  were  originally  brought  into 
Europe  from  the  east.  Golden  rule,  in  Arith- 
metic, the  rule  of  three  or  of  proportion,  called 
golden,  from  its  extensive  application.  Golden 
samphire,  the  plant  Inula  crithmifolia;  properly, 
Samphire-leaved  Inula.  Golden  varnish  is  made 
of  16  oz.  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  8 ox.  of  Venice 
turpentine,  and  5 oz.  of  Naples  yellow : heat  the 
oil  with  the  turpentine,  and  mix  the  Naples  yel- 
low pulverised.  Golden  fleece,  in  the  mythological 
fables  of  the  ancients,  signified  the  skin  or  fleece 
of  the  ram  upon  which  Phryxus  and  Hells  are 
supposed  to  have  swam  over  the  sea  to  Colchis ; 
on  being  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  its  fleece  was 
hung  upon  a tree  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  guarded 
by  two  brazen-hoofed  bulls,  and  a monstrous 
dragon  that  never  slept ; but  was  at  last  taken 
and  carried  off  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts. 

Golden  Etes. — Sec  Gian  gula. 

Goldbnlt,  gole'dn-lc,  ad.  Splendidly;  delight- 
fully.— Obsolete. 

My  brother  Jamies  he  Veeps  at  school,  and  report 

speaks  goUicnlji  of  his  profit — Shots, 

Golden  Rod. — Sec  Solidago. 

Golden  Rod  Tree. — See  Bose  a. 

Golden  Saxifrage. — See  Chrysosplenium. 

Golden  Thistle. — See  Scolymus. 

Golden-tressed,  gule'dn-tmt,  a.  Haring  tresses 
resembling  gold. 

Goldfinch,  golde'finsb,  i.  The  common  name  of 
the  well-known  end  most  beautiful  of  our  singing 
birds  ; the  Fringilla  corduelis  of  Linnaeus,  and  tho 
Corduelis  elegans  of  other  ornithologists. 

Gold  finder,  golde'6ndc-ur,  s.  One  who  finds 
gold  ; a term  ludicrously  applied  to  one  who  emp- 
ties jakes. — Seldom  used. 

Goldfinnt,  golde'fin-ne,  s.  In  Ichthyology,  a 
species  of  tho  genus  Labrus, — which  see. 

Goldfish,  golde'fish,  s.  Tho  Cyprinus  aurntus,  so 
named  from  its  beautiful  golden  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  is  now  kept  by  way  of  orna- 
ment throughout  Europe  in  ponds,  glass- globes, 
See. 

Goldfussia,  golde-fos'se-a,  #.  fin  honour  of  Dr. 
Goldfuss,  professor  of  Natural  History  at  Bonn.) 
A genus  of  plants ; Order,  Acantbacem. 
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GOLDITILTED— GOMARITE. 


GOME— GONG. 


Goldhilti ed,  golde'hilt-ed,  a.  A phrase  applied 
to  a sword  having  a golden  hilt. 

I Goldilocks,  golc'de-loks,  a.  The  Golden-hour 
Crowfoot,  Ranunculus  auricomns. 

Goldlack,  golde'luse,  t,  A lace  wrought  with 
I gold. 

Gold  laced,  goldelaste,  a.  Trimmed  with  gold- 
lace. 

Got  dlf.ap,  golde'leef,  $.  Gold  beaten  between 
skins  and  membranes  to  a degree  of  extreme  thin-  , 
ness.  The  best  wrought  gold  is  so  thin  that  1 
grain  covers  57  square  inches;  and  280,000  leaves 
are  required  to  form  a packet  of  an  inch  in  height. 
Goldle.h*,  goldelcs,  a.  Destitute  of  gold. 

; Gold  of  Pleasure. — See  Camelina.  - 
GoldpBOOV,  golde'proof,  a.  Proof  against  bribery. 

1 Colonize,  goldc'size,  s.  A thick  tenacious  kind 
I of  varnish  which  dries  rather  quickly.  It  is  used 
j by  gilders  to  form  tbe  letters  and  other  objects 

i which  are  to  be  gilt,  in  order  to  make  tbe  gold- 

leaf  adhere  to  them ; it  is  sometimes  slightly  mixed 
with  a yellow  colouring  substance. 

Goldsolder,  golde'sole-dur,  t.  The  alloy  nsed  for 
soldering  gold  articles  is  composed  of  12  dwts. 
pure  gold,  2 dwts.  pure  silver,  and  4 dwts.  copper. 
Goldsmith,  golde'smi/A, t.  An  artisan  who  manu- 
factures vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver ; 
a banker,  from  tbe  ancient  practice  of  goldsmiths 
in  England  managing  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
others. 

Goldthread,  golde'tfred,  t.  A thread  formed  of 
| flatted  gold  laid  over  a thread  of  silk. 

Gold  wire,  golde’wire,  s.  A cylindrical  ingot  of 
silver  superficially  gilt,  and  afterwards  drawn 
through  a vast  number  of  holes  of  different  bore*, 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  requisite  fineness,  which 
is  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  a hair.  Gold  wire 
' Jlatted,  gold  wire  flatted  between  rollers  of  polished 
»j  steel,  and  used  in  spinning,  weaving,  lace-making, 

I and  embroidery. 

Golf,  golf,  a.  (kolf,  Dnt)  A game  with  ball  and 
bat,  in  which  he  who  drives  the  ball  into  a holo 
• with  tbe  fewest  strokes  is  the  winner.  It  is  pe- 
culiar to  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh,  where  its  popularity  is  equal  to  that 
of  cricket  in  England, 

Goliathus,  go-li'a-tAua,  a.  (after  the  giant  Goliath, 
on  account  of  their  great  size.)  A genus  of  Co- 
leopterous insects,  natives  of  Western  Africa: 
Family,  Cetoniadas. 

Goll,  pole,  t.  (gualon,  Gr.)  Hands;  paws;  claws. 
— Obsolete. 

Wake  'em  hold  up  their  spread  pMs.—Bcn  Jonton. 
Goloe-siioe,  go-lo'shoo,  ».  An  over-shoe;  a shoe 
worn  over  another  to  keep  the  foot  dry. 

Golork,  go-lon/,  $.  (gleirt,  Irish.)  Abundance. — 
Local. 

Golpes,  gol'pea,  t.  In  Heraldry,  little  roundlets 
of  a purple  colour. 

Goltpciiut,  goltc'shut,  $.  The  name  of  a small 
ingot  of  silver,  used  as  money  in  Japan. 

Gum,  gom,  ) $.  (gom,  Sax.  puma,  Goth.)  A 
I Goman,  go'man,)  man. — Obsolete. 

Gom  a it  a,  go-ma'ra,  i.  (in  honour  of  Lopez  de  Go- 
mara,  a Spanish  botanist)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  Peru : Order  Scrophulariaccm. 

Gom  a rite,  gom'a-rite,  t.  (from  Francis  Gomar,  a 
colleague  and  opponent  of  Arminins,  at  Leyden.) 
A name  given  in  the  17th  century  to  tbe  Cal- 
1 Tin bf tic  divines  of  tbo  Church  of  Holland. 
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Gome,  gome,  «.  The  black  grease  of  a cart  wheel, 
probably  a corruption  of  coons, — which  see. 

Gom  e»a,  go-mc'&a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Senor  Gomes,  a 
Spanish  physician.)  A genus  of  plants,  writh  , 
spikes  of  yellow  flowers : Order,  Orcbidacrie. 

Gom  rn  i a,  gom'fe-a,  t.  (gompkot,  a dnb,  or  nail,  ' 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  fruit.)  A . 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Ochnacee. 

Gompiiiasis,  gntn-fi'as-is,  a.  (gompkot,  a nail,  Gr.) 

A disease  of  the  tooth,  by  which  they  loosen  and 
fall  out  of  the  socket 

Gompuocarpus,  gom-fo-kdripns,  t.  (gompkot,  a 1 
club,  and  kttrpos , fruit  Or.  in  reference  to  tbe 
ventricoee  fruit)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  shrubs,  natives  of  South  Africa : Order,  Ascle- 
piadaows. 

Gom  piiolite,  gom'fo-Iite,  t.  (gompkot,  a dub,  and 
lithos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Bronguiart  1 
to  a conglomerate  rock  of  the  tertiary  era.  The  1 
nngelflue  of  Switzerland. 

Gompholodeum,  gom-fo  lo'be-om,  #.  (gompkot, 
and  lobot,  a pod,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tbe  pod  being 
club-shaped.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  . 
with  yellow  flowers  : Suborder,  Papilionaceie. 

Gomphosis,  gom-fo 'sis,  t.  ( gompkot , a nail,  Gr.) 
That  sort  of  junction  of  the  bones  where  they  are 
let  into  each  other  like  pegs  in  a board,  as  in  the 
mode  of  insertion  of  the  teeth  into  the  jaw-bones.  ; 

Gompiiostemma,  gom-fo-sten/ma,  t.  ( gomjthot , a 
dub,  and  stemma,  a crown,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  ! 
tube  of  tbe  corolla  being  inflated  above  tbe  middle.)  I 
A genus  of  perennial  herbs  : Order,  Lnmiaree.  j 

Gompiiosus,  gom-fo'sus,  s.  ( gompkot , a bolt,  nail,  ! 
or  pin,  Gr.  from  tbe  protracted  shape  of  the  snout.)  j 
A genua  of  fishes,  in  which  the  mouth  is  exces-  . 
sively  lengthened  by  being  greatly  protractile,  or  1 
by  the  head  being  lengthened;  the  preoperculum 
smooth;  the  head  scaled:  Family,  Chsctnnidsa. 

Gomphkkna,  gom'fre-na,  i.  (from  Grompbrena,  | 
the  Greek  name  of  a plant,  supposed  to  have  been 
our  Amarantbus  tricolor.)  A genus  of  plants:  1 
Order,  Amarnnthacem. 

Gonagra,  gon'a-gra,)  t.  ( gong,  the  kree,  and 

Gomel ra,  gon'e-gra,)  ogra,  seizure,  Gr.)  Gout 
in  the  knee. 

Gonalaoea,  gon-a-ln 'je-a,)  s.  (gong,  tbe  knee,  | 

Gonyalgia,  gon-e-al  je-a,)  and  aJgot,  pain,  Gr.) 
Pain  in  the  knee. 

Gondola,  gon-do'la,  t.  (Italian.)  A flat,  long,  I 
and  narrow  boat,  chiefly  used  on  tbe  canals  at  i 
Venice. 

Gondolier,  gon-do-Ieeri,  t.  A man  that  rows  a ! 
gondola. 

Gone.  Pott  part  of  the  verb  To  go. 

Goneptertx,  gon-ep'ter-iks,  t.  ( gonot , a child,  and  ; 
ptergx , a wing,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  their  rapidity  of  j 
flight.)  A genus  of  yellow  butterflies,  remarkable  j 
for  their  rapidity  of  flight  and  migratory  habits,  I 
being  among  tbe  butterflies  what  the  swallows  are  j 
among  birds : Subfamily,  Colianw. 

Gonfalon,  gon'fa-lon,  ) i.  (j/onfalon,  Fr.)  An  \ 

Gone  a non,  gon'fa-non,)  ensign  or  standard  ; , 
colours;  the  banner  of  the  Eomou  Catholic  j 
Church. — Obsolete. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  advanc’d,  ' 1 
Standards  and  pon/olon*,  ’twist  van  ami  i«ar. 

Stream  in  the  air.— Milton. 

Gonfalonier,  gon-fal-o-neer',  t.  A chief  stan- 
dard-bearer.— Obsolete. 

Gong,  gong,  t.  (Chinese.)  An  Instrument  of  the  na- 


GOXOCERUS — OONYPUS. 


GONGLYOCARPUS— GONOCEPHALUS. 


I tare  of  a cymbol,  which,  when  struck,  produce*  a 
| loud  sonorous  noise;  a privy  or  jakes, — Obsolete 
j in  the  last  sense. 

Gonoltocarpub,  gong-gle-o-kclr'pus,  a.  (gonglyoa, 

I round,  and  karjwa,  fruit,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
ehape  of  the  fruit.)  A genus  of  plant*,  allied  to 
Fuchsia : Order,  Onagrace*. 

! Gonoora,  gong-go'ra,  a.  (in  honour  of  Ant.  Cabal- 
lera  y Gongora  of  Mutis.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Orchidace®. 

Gonia,  go'ne-a,  a.  (Greek,  an  angle.)  A genus  of 
Dipterous  insects:  Tribe,  Murid®. 

1 Goniapheiui  m.  gon-e-a-fe'be-um,  a.  (gonia,  an 
angle,  and  phebion , a vein,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Ferns: 
Order,  Poly  pod  iacese. 

Goniatites,  gon-e-a-te'tes,  s.  (<70010,  an  angle, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  extinct  Cephalopoda,  with 
I chambered  spiral  shells.  The  Goniatite  differs 
from  the  Ammonite,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied, 

1 in  the  lobes  of  the  septa  being  free  from  lateral 
crinnt  ures  or  dcnticulations. 

Gonidomub,  go-nid'o-mus,  ».  ( gonia,  an  angle,  and 
domes,  a dwelling,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Molluscs, 

' belonging  to  the  Helicin®,  or  common  land-snails, 
in  which  the  shell  is  conic,  thick,  and  obtuse ; the 
spiral  whorls  distorted ; body  whorl  contracted  ; 
aperture  oval  and  perpendicular;  lips  thickened  ; 

1 and  the  umbilicus  open,  but  not  deep:  Family, 
j Helicidte. 

j Goniocarpijs,  gon-e-o-kdr'pus,  t.  (gonia,  an 
angle,  and  karpos,  fruit,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
angular  fruit.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Halo- 
I ragacea*. 

GoMOGNATHrs,gon-e-on'a-dius,f.(£o»icr,an  angle, 
and  gnatJioa,  the  chin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
i Cycloid  fishes,  found  in  the  London  clay. 

Goniometer,  gon-e-om'e-tur,  t.  (gonia,  and  me- 
tron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  used  in 
measuring  angles,  particularly  those  formed  by  the 
> faces  of  mineral  crystals.  It  consists  of  a brass 
circle  graduated  on  the  edge,  and  furaislted  with 
a vernier,  by  which  the  divisions  may  be  read  to 
1 a minute. 

1 Goniometrical,  gon-e-o-met'tre-kal,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  a goniometer. 

Goniomf.tuy,  gon-e-om'e-tre,  t.  (gonia,  an  angle, 
and  metro* , a measure,  Gr.)  The  method  of 
! measuring  angles. 

Goniopiiokuh,  gon-e-of'o-rus,  s.  (gonia,  an  angle, 
and  phoro,  1 bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  foaail  Echi- 
! nida,  from  the  Greensand  formation, 
i Goniopteris,  gon-e-op'ter-ia,  a.  (gonia,  an  angle, 
and  pteros,  a fern,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ferns : Or- 
! der,  Poly  pod  iace®. 

Gon lose  11  eton,  gon-c-os-ke'ton,  s.  (gonia,  an 
; angle,  and  c/ieton , an  inner  coat,  Gr.  in  allusion 
to  the  stamcniferons  coat  being  angular.)  A genus 
j of  plants,  natives  of  Java : Order,  Meliaceie. 

Gomostoma,  gon-e- oe'to-ma,  t.  (gonia,  an  angle, 
and  ttoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
belonging  to  the  Achatina*,  or  Agate  shells,  the 
shell  of  which  has  the  spire  elongated,  the  aper- 
1 ture  contracted  at  each  end,  the  lips  emarginated, 
the  pillar  curving  inward,  and  the  base  slightly 
* notched:  Family,  Helicidte. 
f Gonocele,  gon-o-sele,  a.  (gone,  semen,  and  Me, 
a hernial  swelling,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  tumefac- 
tion of  the  spermatic  chord,  from  retention  of  the 
sperm  in  the  semeniferous  tubes. 

| Gon  oceph alus,  gon  -o-sef'a  lus,  a.  (gon ego,  I 
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produce,  and  kephah,  the  head,  Gr.  in  allnsion  to 
the  cranium  forming  a sort  of  prolonged  ridged 
disk.)  A genus  of  Saurian  reptiles,  allied  to  the 
Againa:  Family,  Iguanid®. 

Gonocerus,  go-nos 'er- us,  a.  ( goneyo , I produce, 
and  Ferae,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hemipterous 
insects:  Family,  Geocoris®. 

Gonodacttlus,  gon-o-dak'te-lus,  a.  (goneyo,  I 
produce,  and  dnctylos,  a finger,  Gr.  from  the  finger 
being  dilated,  and  terminating  in  a straight  or 
slightly-curved  compressed  point.)  A genus  of 
Crustaceans:  Family,  Unipeltata. 

Gonohoria,  gon-o-bo're-a,  a.  (the  name  given  in 
Guiana  to  one  of  the  species,  G.  Jbiveacens.')  A 
genus  of  plants,  natives  of  South  America : Order, 
Violacesc. 

Gonolobus,  go-nol'o-bns,  a.  (gonia,  an  angle,  and 
lobos,  a pod,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  ribbed  folli-  i 
des.)  A genus  of  twining  plants,  natives  of  1 
America,  chiefly  tropical : Order,  Asclepiadace®. 

Gonophorus,  go-nofo-rus,  a.  (gonos,  generation, 
and  phoro,  I bear,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a term  ap- 
plied by  De  Candole  to  a prolongation  of  the 
receptacle  of  certain  flowers,  which,  issuing  from  | 
the  fundus  of  the  calyx,  supports  the  stamens  and 
pistils. 

Gonoplacean,  gon-o-pla'she-an,  s.  A Crustacean 
of  the  genus  Gonoplax. 

Gonoplax,  gon'o-plaks,  a.  (gonia,  an  angle  or 
corner,  and  plax,  a plate,  Gr.)  A genus  of  short- 
tailed Crustaceans,  characterized  by  the  nngul  ir, 
square,  or  rhomboidal  form  of  the  carapace,  and 
by  the  length  of  the  eyesUlks. 

Gonopcs,  gon'o-pus,  s.  ( goneyo , I produce,  and 
pous,  the  foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Melastoma. 

Gon  OKU  yxc  n us,  gon-o-ring'kus,  a.  (goneyo,  I pro- 
duce, and  rhin,  a snout,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  Cyprin®,  or  Carps,  with  linear  ! 
elongated  bodies ; the  head  rather  lengthened,  and 
both  covered  with  scales;  mouth  small,  placed 
beneath  the  muzzle,  and  without  teeth ; dorsal  fin 
near  the  caudal,  and  immediately  above  the  ven- 
tral. 

Gonorrhcea,  gon-or-ro'a,  ».  (gone,  semen,  and 
rheo,  I flow,  Gr.)  Literally,  an  involuntary  dis-  ! r 
charge  of  semcnal  fluid.  The  term  is  commonly,  ; 
but  improperly,  used  for  a mucous  discharge  from* 
the  utbera,  arising  from  venereal  affection.  \ 

Gokospira,  go-noe'pe-ra,  a.  ( goneyo , I produce,  ‘ 
and  sjieira , a spire,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Molluscs,  ( 
belonging  to  the  Hebcins,  or  Land-snails,  the  , 
shell  of  which  is  petfectly  cylindrical  and  of  equal 
thickness;  the  tip  obtuse,  with  the  whorls  large ; j 
aperture  oval ; lips  thickened;  the  pillar  with  or 
without  a plait. 

Gonobtemon,  gon-o-ste'moa,  «.  (gonia,  an  angle, 
and  sUmon,  a stamen,  Gr.)  A genus  of  succulent 
shiubs,  with  fascicled  flowers. 

Gonotiieca,  gon-o  /Ae'ka,  a.  (gonia,  an  angle,  and 
theke,  a sheath,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  capsule, 
which  is  furnished  with  a double  wing  on  each  side.) 

A genus  of  Javanese  plants : Order,  Cincbonaceae. 

1 Gonbalea,  gon-sa'le-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  F.  Gonsales 
Laguna,  a Spanish  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  South  American  shrubs,  with  teruate 
villous  brauchea  and  flowers  disposed  in  fascicles : 
Order,  Cinchonace®. 

Gonypus,  gon 'e-pus,  1.  ( goneyo , I produce,  and  j>oua, 
the  foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insect/ 
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GONYS — GOOD. 


GOOD-BREEDING— GOODNESS. 


Costs,  gon'ia,  s.  (gony,  Gr.)  In  Ornithology,  the 
inferior  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Good,  good,  a.  ( god , or  good.  Sax.  goed,  Dan.  god, 
8 wed.  nnd  Dan.)  Valid;  legally  firm  ; notweak 
or  defective;  haring  strength  adequate  to  its  sup- 
port; sound,  not  trivial,  false,  or  fallacious;  com- 
plete or  sufficiently  perfect  in  its  kind;  haring 
the  physical  qualities  be.«»t  adapted  to  its  design 
and  use;  having  moral  qualities  best  adapted  to 
its  design  and  use,  or  the  qualities  which  God’s 
law  requires ; virtuous ; pious ; religious ; con- 
formable to  the  moral  law  ; proper ; fit ; conve- 
nient ; right,  not  wrong ; conducive  to  happiness; 
uncorrupted;  undamaged;  wholesome;  salubri- 
ous ; medicinal ; salutary  ; pleasant  to  the  taste ; 
full ; useful ; valuable ; having  qualities  or  a ten- 
dency to  produce  a good  effect ; eqaal ; adequate ; 
competent;  favourable;  convenient  for  any  pur- 
pose ; suitable  ; safe ; well-qualified  ; able ; skil- 
ful; ready;  dexterous;  kind;  benevolent;  affec- 
tionate; faithful ; promotive  of  happiness;  fair; 
agreeable  ; cheering  ; gratifying  ; prosperous  ; 
honourable;  unblemished;  unimpeachcd;  favour- 
able to  happiness ; elegant;  polite;  real;  serious; 
not  feigned;  humane;  merciful;  commendable; 
gracious ; seasonable ; proper ; festive  ; social ; 
companionable ; merry ; in  familiar  language, 
brave ; in  the  phrases,  the  goodmtm,  applied  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  goodwoman,  applied 
to  the  mistress.  Good  sometimes  expresses  a 
moderate  degree  of  respect,  and  sometimes  slight 
contempt;  comely;  handsome;  well -formed; 
mild ; pleasant ; calm,  not  irritable ; friendly ; 
good  advice , wise  and  prudent  counsel;  good  heed, 
great  care  ; due  caution  ; in  good  tooth , really ; 
seriously ; to  make  good,  to  perform ; to  fulfil ; 
to  confirm  or  establish ; to  prove ; to  verify ; to 
supply  deficiency ; to  make  up  a defect  or  lorn ; 
to  indemnify ; to  maintain  ; to  carry  into  effect ; 
to  stand  good,  to  be  firm  or  valid  ; to  think  good, 
to  tee  good,  to  be  pleased  or  satisfied ; to  think  to 
be  expedient ; as  good  as,  equally ; no  better 
than  ; the  same  as  ; at  good  as  his  word,  equal- 
ing in  fulfilment  what  was  promised; — s.  that 
which  contributes  to  diminish  or  remove  pain,  or 
to  increase  happiness  or  prosperity ; benefit ; ad- 
vantage; welfare;  prosperity;  advancement  of 
interest  or  happiness;  spiritual  advantage  or  im- 
provement ; earnest ; not  jest ; moral  works  or 
qualities;  virtue;  righteousness;  the  best  fruits; 
richness;  abundance.  Good  abearing,  in  Law, 
means,  by  a special  signification,  the  exact  car- 
riage or  behaviour  of  a subject  to  a king  and  his 
liege  people,  to  which  men  are  sometimes  on 
account  of  their  loose  demeanour  bound.  He 
who  is  bound  to  this,  is  more  strictly  hound  than 
to  the  peace ; for  the  peace  is  not  broken  without 
an  actual  affray,  battcTj,  Ac.,  but  this  may  be 
forfeited  by  the  number  of  a man’s  companions  or 
his  weapons — Ias  Termes  de  la  Ley;  Cromp. 
Juris.  119,  120.  Good  Friday , the  name  given 
in  England  to  the  anniversary  of  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Goodwill,  an  earnest  desire,  or 
a hearty  wish  of  a benevolent  kind.  In  Law,  the 
custom  of  any  trade  or  business;  a contract  to 
transfer  it  is  generally  good  at  law,  though  not 
usually  enforced  in  equity; — r.  a.  to  manure; — 
(obsolete  as  a verb;) — ad.  as  good;  as  well; 
with  equal  advantage ; as,  * bad  you  not  as  good 
go  with  me?’ — interj.  well ; right. 


Good-breeding,  good' breed -ing,  t.  Polite  man-  ! 

nern.  formed  by  a good  education. 

Good-by,  good'bi,  ad.  (a  contraction  of  God  or  good 
be  with  you.)  A familiar  way  of  bidding  fare- 
well. 

Good-conditioned,  good-kon-dish'und,  a.  Be-  | 
ing  in  a good  atate ; having  good  qualities  or  fa- 
vourable symptom*. 

Gooden  ia,  goo-de'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Good- 
enough,  bishop  of  Carlisle.)  A genua  of  plants: 
Type  of  the  natural  order  Gooden  iaccai. 
Goodeniackae,  good-e-ni-a'se-e,  ) s.  (good™  in, 
Goodemovi/E,  good-e-novVe,  > one  of  the  . 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogen.%  consisting  ! 
of  herbaceous  plants,  rarely  shrubs,  with  companu-  , 
late  flowers,  having  a two  or  more  celled  ovary,  \ 
syngenesious  or  free  anthers,  and  an  indusiate  and  1 
induplicnto  corolla. 

Goudkniadr,  good-e'ne-sds,  ».  A name  proposed 
by  Lindley  for  plauta  of  the  order  Goodeniaceaj. 
Good- fellow,  good-fel'lo,  s.  A jolly  companion ; 

— r.  a.  to  make  a jolly  companion;  to  besot. — ! 
Seldom  used  as  a verb. 

Let  me  rather  be  disliked  for  not  being  a beast,  than 
be  ffood-fetiowed  with  a hug  for  being  one;  some  laugh 
at  me  for  being  sober,  and  I laugh  at  them  for  being 
drunk. — FeithaM. 

Good-fellowship,  good-fello-ship,  s.  Merry  or 
jolly  society.  i 

Good-humour,  good-yu'mur,  t.  A cheerful  tern-  ; 
per  or  state  of  mind. 

Good-humoured,  good-yu'murd,  a.  Cheerful.  ■’ 
Good-humouredly,  good-yu'murd- le,  ad.  In  a 
cheerful  way. 

Goodia,  good'e-a,  s.  (in  memory  of  Mr.  Peter  Good,  I- 
who  died  in  New  Holland  while  employed  in  col- 
lecting seeds  for  the  botanic  garden  at  Kew.)  A 
genua  of  Australian  plants,  consisting  of  Legumi- 
nous subshrubs,  with  racemes  of  yellow  flowers : ; 
Suborder,  Papilionacese. 

Goodlksb,  good  ies,  a.  Having  no  goods. 
Goodliness,  good'le-nes,  *.  Beauty  of  form; 
grace ; elegance. 

Goodly,  good'le,  ad.  Excellently ; — a.  beautiful ; 
graceful ; fine ; splendid  ; pleasant ; agreeable ; 
desirable;  bulky;  swelling;  affectedly  turgid.—  | 
Obsolete  in  the  last  three  significations. 

Round  ns  a globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink. 

Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link.— Dry-ten. 

Goodlyhead,  good'le-hed,  1.  Goodness;  grace. 

— Obsolete. 

So  be  your  pood* ybead  do  not  disdains 

The  base  kindred  of  so  simple  swainc.— Spenter,  ( 

Goodman,  good'man,  t.  The  master  of  a family; 
a familiar  appellation  in  addressing  a husband  ; a 
familiar  appellation  of  civility,  sometimes  used 
Ironically;  a rustic  term  of  compliment. 
Good-manners,  good-man'nurs,  t.  Habitual  pro- 
priety of  manners ; polite  and  oorrect  behaviour^  j 
derived  from  a good  education. 

Good-nature,  good-na'ture,  s.  Natural  mildness 
and  kindness  of  disposition. 

Good-natured,  good-na'turdc,  a.  Naturally  mild 
in  temper;  not  easily  provoked. 

GooD-NATUREDLr,  good-na'turde-lc,  ad.  With  1 
mildness  of  temper. 

Good-naturednesb,  good-na'tnrde-nes,  t.  The 
quality  of  being  good-natured. 

Goodness,  good'nes,  *.  The  state  of  being  good  ; j 
I the  physical  qualities  which  constitute  value,  ex-  : 
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cellence,  or  perfection  ; the  moral  qualities  which 
constitute  true  virtue,  kindness,  and  benevolence ; 
favour  shown ; acts  of  mercy,  coin  pas.- ion,  and 
benevolence. 

Goon-sow,  good 'now,  interj.  An  exclamation  of 
wonder  or  surprise;  an  exclamation  of  entreaty. 
— Seldom  used  in  the  last  sense. 

Good -now,  good-now,  how  your  devotions  jump  with 

Uiinu! — I>ryJen. 

Goods,  goodz,  s.  pi.  Movables;  household  furni- 
ture ; pcrM)nal  or  movable  estate  ; wares  ; mer- 
chandise; commodities  bought  and  sold  by  nier-  I 
chants. 

GtODSfiir,  good'ship, s.  Favour;  kindness. — Ob- 
solete. 

For  the  goodship  of  this  derie 

They  gruuten  him  a lustie  me  do. — Gower. 

Good-speed,  good'speed,  s.  Good  success. 

Goodwifr,  good'wife,  ) a.  The  mistress  of 

Goodwoman,  good-wihn'un,  i a family. 

Goody,  good'e,  s.  A low  term  of  civility,  as  Goody 
Dobson. 

Goody  era,  good-ye'ra,  t.  (in  honour  of  Mr.  John 
Goodyer.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Orchi- 
daccse. 

Good T8BT p,  good'e- ship,  s.  The  quality  of  a goody : 
a ludicrous  term. 

The  more  shame  for  her  ooodyship. 

To  give  so  near  a friend  Uie  slip.— -Butler. 

Googinos,  gooj'ingz,  > s.  Clamps  of  iron  bolted 

Goodings,  good'ingz,)  on  the  stern-post  of  a 
ship,  whereon  to  hang  the  rudder. 

Goosander,  goos'an-dur,  s.  The  aquatic  bird 
Mergus  Merganser. — See  Mergua. 

Goose,  goes,  pL  Geese,  *.  (got,  Sax.)  In  Orni- 
thology, the  common  name  of  bird*  of  the  genus 
Anas ; a tailor's  smoothing-iron.  Goose-corn,  the 
plant  J uncus  squarrosus.  Goose-grass,  the  com- 
mon name  given  to  a section  of  plants  (the 
Cleavers)  of  the  genus  Galium.  Goose-share, 
one  of  the  common  names  of  the  plant  Galium 
aparinc,  from  its  being  a favourite  food  or  medi- 
cine of  geese — hence,  also,  it  is  called  goose-grass 
and  gosling- weed.  Goose-neck,  in  a ship,  a sort 
of  iron  book  fitted  on  the  inner  end  of  a boom, 
and  introduced  into  a damp  of  iron,  or  eyebolt, 
which  encirdcs  the  mast,  or  fitted  to  some  other 
place,  so  that  it  may  be  unhooked  at  pleasure. 
Goose-wings  of  a sail , the  dews  or  lower  comers 
of  a ship's  mainsail  or  foresail,  when  the  middle 
part  is  furled  or  tied  up  to  the  yard. 

Gooseberry,  goos'ber-re,  8.  ( krauselbeere , Germ.)  J 
The  well-known  fruit  of  the  Ribes  grossulariu,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  all  of  which  are 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  above* men- 
tioned species,  and  that  of  Ribes  nva  crisps,  or 
smooth  gooseberry. 

Goosecap,  goos'kap,  a.  A silly  person. 

Why,  wbat  a goosecap  would  it  tliou  make  me  !— 
IStau.  .1-  flei. 

Goosepoot. — See  Chenopodium. 

Gooseqdill,  goos'kwil,  s.  The  large  feather  or  j 
quill  of  a goose,  or  a pen  made  from  it. 

Many,  wearing  rapiers,  are  afraid  of  gooseqvUls. — Shots. 

Goose  rt,  goos'ur-e,  s.  A place  for  geese. 

Gopiier,  go'fur,  s.  An  animal  found  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  about  the  size  of  a squirrel  They 
burrow  in  the  earth,  throwing  up  hillocks  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  high ; (Hebrew,)  the  name 


given  to  a species  of  wood  Used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Noah's  ark. 

Gopitbh,  gop'pisb,  a.  Proud  ; pettish  ; testy. — 
Obsolete. 

Gorbkleikd,  gawr'bcl-lid, a.  Big-bellied;  having 
swelling  paunches. 

Hang  ye,  gorbcUiol  knaves,  are  you  undone  f—  Skats. 

Gokbelly,  gawr’hd-le,  s.  A swelling  belly;  a big 
paunch. — Obsoh  te. 

The  belching  gorWy  hath  well  nigh  killed  me.— Brewer. 

Gorge,  gawrs,  s.  (yors,  Norman  Fr.)  A poo!  of 
water  to  keep  fish  in ; a wear. — Obsolete.  This 
term  is  used  in  the  stat.  25  Kdw.  III.  ch.  4. 

Gord,  gRwrd,  t.  An  instiument  of  earning. 

Gordian  KNOT,gnwr,de-an  not, a.  Intricate; — s.  in 
Antiquity,  a knot  made  in  the  leathers  or  harness 
of  the  chariot  of  Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  of  so 
intricate  a nature,  that  there  was  no  finding  where 
it  began  or  ended.  There  existed  a tradition  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  he  who  un- 
tied it  should  bo  master  of  Asia.  Lest  a failure 
on  the  part  of  that  monarch  should  be  deemed  an 
ill  omen  of  his  sneoess,  ho  ent  it  asunder  with  his 
sword,  and  thus  either  accomplished  or  eluded  tho 
oracle. 

Gordius,  gawT'de-ua,  r.  (the  knot  of  Gordins,  or 
Gordian  knot.)  The  Hair-worm,  a genus  of 
Abranchiate  Annelides,  the  bodies  of  which  re- 
semble a thread.  They  live  in  fresh  water: 
Family,  Asetegerm. 

Gordonia,  gawr-do'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Alex. 
Gordon,  Mile-end,  near  London.)  A genus  of 
shrubs,  consisting  of  trees:  Order,  Tcmstrmmia- 
CCffi, 

Gore,  gore,  s.  ( gor , Sax.)  Blood  effused  from  the 
body;  blood  clotted  or  congealed  ; dirt;  mud; — 
(unusual  in  the  last  two  significations  ;)—(gore 
or  gnir , Scot.)  a wedge-shaped  or  triangular  piece 
of  cloth  sewed  into  a garment  to  widen  it  in  any 
part ; a slip  or  triangular  piece  of  land.  In  Her- 
aldry, one  of  the  abatements,  which,  according  to 
Guillim,  denotes  a coward.  It  is  a figure  con- 
sisting of  two  arch  lines,  drawn  one  from  tho  sinis- 
ter chief  and  the  other  from  the  sinister  base,  and 
both  meeting  in  an  acute  angle  in  the  middle  of 
the  feos  point; — r.  a.  to  stab  ; to  pierce;  to  pene- 
trate with  a pointed  instrument,  as  a spear ; to 
pierce  with  the  point  of  a horn. 

Corpus,  gawr'fua,  s.  ( goir  fugel , the  name  of  tho 
Great  Auk  of  tho  Faroe  Islands.)  The  Apteryx 
chrysocoma  of  Gmelin,  a species  of  Auk  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Falkland  Islands  iu  New  Hol- 
land. 

Gorge,  gawtj,  s.  (French.)  The  throat ; the  gul- 
let ; the  canal  of  the  neck  by  which  food  passes 
to  the  stomach  ; that  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed. 
In  Architecture,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Doric  capitals,  between  the  astragal,  above 
the  shaft  of  the  pillar  and  the  aunnlcts.  In  Fortifi- 
cation, the  entrance  into  any  piece  of  fortification, 
consisting  of  the  distance  or  space  l>etwcen  the 
extremities  of  the  two  faces;  as  between  the  faces 
of  a half-moon,  redoubt,  or  bastion ; — r.  a.  to 
swallow;  to  swallow  with  greediness;  to  pint;  to 
fill  the  throat  or  stomach;  to  satiate; — r.  n.  to 
feed. 

Gorged,  gawrjd,  a.  Having  a gorge  or  throat. 
In  Heraldry,  the  bearing  of  a crown,  coronet,  or 
tho  like,  abont  the  neck  of  a lion,  a swan,  or 
other  animal ; iu  which  case  it  It  said  the  lion  or 
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cygnet  is  gorged  with  a ducal  or  other  conduct. 
Gorged  is  also  iwd  when  the  gorge  or  neck  of  a 
peacock,  swan,  or  the  like  bird,  is  of  a ditferent 
colour  or  metal  from  the  rest. 

Gorgeous,  eawr'jus,  a.  Splendid;  showy;  fine; 
glittering  with  gar  colours. 

Gorgeously,  gawrjus-le,  ad.  With  showy  mag- 
nificence ; splendidly ; finely. 

Gorokousne&s,  gawrijus-nes,  a.  Magnificence  of 
dress  or  ornament ; splendour  of  raiment. 

Gorget,  gawr'jct,  a.  ( goryette , Fr.)  A kind  of 
breastplate,  like  a hatf-inooii.  with  some  device 
engraved  on  it ; formerly,  a ruff  worn  by  females. 
A surgical  instrument  used  in  the  operation  of 
lithotomy. 

Gorgon,  gawrignn,  a.  (Greek.)  Anything  very  ngly 
or  horrid ; — a.  like  s gurgon  ; very  ugly  or  terrific, 
j Gorgonean,)  gnwr-go'ne-nn,  a.  Like  a gorgon  ; 

i Gohgoman,  ) pertaining  to  gorgons. 

Gorgoneia,  gawr-go-nc'va,  a.  In  Architecture, 
the  carving*  of  masks,  imitating  the  gorgon,  or 
Medusa's  head. 

; Gorgonia,  gawr-go'ne-a,  a.  A fixed  dentriform 
polypifer,  composed  of  a central  axis  and  a corti- 
cifonn  crust ; the  surface  pierced  with  the  super- 
ficial or  the  projecting  openings  of  cells : Family, 

! Coral  lia. 

Gorgons,  gawr'guns,  a.  In  Mythology  ami  Anti- 
quity, n name  given  by  the  poets  to  the  three 
sisters,  Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  daughters 
of  Phorcis  and  Ceto.  Medusa  was  mortal ; but 
the  other  two  sisters  were  regarded  as  subject  to 
neither  age  nor  death.  The  Gorgons  are  repre- 
sented with  wings,  and  as  hiving  serpents  writh- 
ing ronnd  their  beads  ; their  hands  were  of  brass ; 

1 their  bodies  were  covered  with  impenetrable  scales  ; 
their  teeth  were  of  an  enormous  size,  and  they 
could  trim  to  stone  all  those  on  whom  they  looked. 
The  Gorgons  resided  in  the  inland  parts  of  Lybia, 
near  the  Lake  of  Triton,  or  the  gardens  of  the 
Uesperides.  Perseus  rendered  his  name  immortal 
by  the  conquest  of  Medusa.  He  cut  off  her  bead, 
j,  and  the  bhx»d  that  dropped  from  the  wound  pro- 
duced the  innumerable  serjients  that  infest  Africa ; 

| , the  horse  iVgasus  also  arose  from  the  blood  of 

I Medusa,  as  did  Chiysaor,  with  his  golden  sword. 
According  to  Virgil,  on  the  death  of  Medusa, 
Stheno  and  Euryale  were  appointed  to  keep  tho 

I I palace  of  Pluto.  They  are  variously  represented 
by  other  authors  as  female  warriors,  or  as  mon- 

I j strous  women,  covered  with  hair,  who  lived  in 

woods  and  forests.  Others,  again,  make  them 
animals,  resembling  wild  sheep,  the  eyes  of  which 
had  a poisonous  and  fatal  influence. 

Goring,  go'ring,  a.  A pricking  puncture. 

Gorman d,  gawrimand,  ^ a.  (gourmand,  Fr.) 

Gokmander,  gawr'nian-dur,  j A greedy  or  raven- 
ous eater ; a glutton. 

! Gokmandism,  gawr'man-dizm,  $.  Gluttony;  ex- 
j ! ws*  in  eating. 

Gormandize,  gawr’man-diza,  r.  n.  To  eat  greedily; 
to  swallow  voraciouaj  ; — a.  voraciousness. 

Gormandizer,  gawr  man-di-zur,  a.  A greedy, 
voracious  rater. 

Gorse,  gore,  a.  Furze,  a common  prickly  Legmni- 

II  nous  shrub. — See  Ulex. 

Gohteria,  gawr-te're-a,  a (in  honour  of  Professor 
G or  ter,  physician  to  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Ros- 
sia  ) A genus  of  Composite  plants  : Suborder, 
..  Tulmlifluraw 


G<>rt.  go're,  o.  Covered  with  congealed  or  clotted 
blood ; bloody ; murderous. 

Goshawk,  gos  hawk,  a.  In  Ornithology,  the  Falco 
palumbsrius,  sn  exceedingly  bold  and  powerful 
bird,  which,  in  the  days  of  Falconry,  was  much 
Used  for  flying  nt  low  game;  that  is,  game  which 
remains  on  the  ground,  or  does  not  rise  very  high 
above  it,  as  hares,  rabbits,  wild  ducks,  &c.  In 
Swainson’s  arrangement,  the  Goshawks,  consisting 
of  several  species,  constitute  the  genus  Aster. 

Gobi.ing,  goeTing,  a.  (from  goose.)  A young  goose ; 
a goose  not  full  gruwn;  a catkin  on  nut-trees  and 
pinefe 

Gosling  weed. — See  Gooseslnre. 

Gospel,  gos' pel.  a.  (god,  good,  and  rpell,  history, 
Sax.)  Literally,  good  news  ; a word  employed  to 
denote  the  whole  system  of  the  Christian  religion, 
including  the  history  of  the  birth,  life,  actions, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  doctrines  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  name  also  of  the  books  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. There  were  many  such  gospels  in  circula- 
tion in  the  first  three  centuries,  but  Origen  says  the 
church  only  acknowledged  these  four.  Dr.  Marsh 
and  many  German  theologians  hare  maintained, 
that  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Lnke,  and 
John  were  compiled  from  a common  document, 
called  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostle*,  a work 
now  lost,  but  quoted  both  by  Origen  and  Clement; 
— divinity;  theology; — v.  a.  to  instruct  iu  the 
gospel,  or  to  till  with  sentiments  of  religion. 

Gospel-gossip,  gos'pel-gos'sip,  a.  One  who  is 
over-zealous  in  running  about  among  his  neigh- 
bours to  lecture  on  religious  subjects. 

Gosi’KLLAHY, gos'pcl-lar-e, a.  Theological;  evan- 
gelical. 

Gospeller,  gos'pel-lur,  a.  An  evangelist ; 

Men  maie  in  the  gospel  rede 

Of  Sninct  Matthew  the  gospeller*.—  Chaucer. 
a follower  of  Wicklifle  the  reformer;  he  who  roads 
the  gospel  at  the  altar. 

Gospei.lize,  gos'pel-lize,  r.  o.  To  form  according 
to  the  gospel;  to  instruct  in  the  gospel;  to  evan- 
gelize. 

Goss,  gos,  a.  A kind  of  low  furze  or  gorse. 

Gossamer,  gos'sa-mur,  r.  ( goasipium,  Lat)  A 
fine  film  spun  by  spiders,  and  observed,  particu- 
larly in  autumn,  on  furze  and  other  plants.  It  is 
frequently  observable  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  in  immense  quantities,  in  corn -field.-*,  &c. ; — 
a.  an  epithet  applied  to  certain  manufactures  of 
a light  fabric. 

Gossamery,  goe'sa-mur-e,  o.  Like  gossamer; 
flimsy;  unsubstantial. 

Gossip,  gos'sip,  a.  ( godsibb , Sax.)  A sponsor ; one 
who  answers  for  a child  in  baptism  ; a godfather; 
— (obsolete  in  the  foregoing  senses; ) 

Go  to  a ffottip' « feast,  and  go  with  me ; 

After  so  lung  grief,  such  nativity.—  Shake. 
a tippling  companion ; 

And  sometimes  lurk  I in  a gos sip's  bowl.— Shaka. 
one  who  runs  from  bouse  to  house  tattling  and 
telling  news;  an  idle  tattler;  a friend  or  neigh- 
bour;— (obsolete  in  the  last  sense;) 

A woman  said  to  her  neighbour,  Alas,  gotrip,  what 

should  we  now  do  at  church,  since  all  our  saiuts  are 

taken  away  l— Horn iL  of  l'Uicx  and  Time  of  I'rager. 

— r.  n.  to  prate ; to  cltat ; to  talk  much ; to  he  a 
pot  companion ; to  run  about  and  tattle ; to  tell 
idle  tales. 
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Gobbuping,  goa sip-ing,  *.  A prating;  a running 
about  to  collect  talcs  ami  tattle. 

Gobsu*red,  gos'eip-red,  a.  Compatemity;  spiritual 
affinity;  for  which  a juror  might  be  challenged. 
—Obsolete. 

Gossoon,  gos'soon,  a.  (garcon,  Fr.)  A boy ; a ser- 
vant.— Obsolete;. 

In  mo*t  Irish  families,  there  used  to  be  a barefooted 
who  was  slave  to  the  co>>k  and  the  butler,  and 

who.  In  fact,  without  wages,  did  nil  the  hard  work  of 

the  house. — dinnroetA. 

Gobsypium,  gos-sip'e-um,  a.  (gosaipton,  tho  cotton- 
tree,  Gr.  from  goz,  and  quothn,  * soft  substance, 
Arab.  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  cotton-tree  is 
Gotsnenaeigar.)  The  Cotton- tree,  a most  impor- 
tant genus  of  plants,  from  the  capsules  of  which 
is  produced  the  down  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  yarn*  and  cloths.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies.— Sec  Cotton. 

Got.  Past  and  past  jtart.  of  the  verb  To  get— 
i Gat  is  seldom  used. 

Goth,  gofA,  $.  One  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished 
tribe  or  nation  which  inhabited  Scandinavia,  now 
Sweden  and  Norway;  one  rude  or  uncivilized;  a 
barbarian ; an  nnpolUhed,  ignorant  person. 

GornAMisT,  gofA'am-iat,  #.  A person  addicted  to 
blundering  and  deficient  in  wisdom  ; so  called  from 
a place  in  Nottinghamshire,  noted  for  some  pleasant 
blunders. 

Gothamite,  gofA'sm-ite,  a.  A term  sportively  ap 
plied  to  an  inhabitant  of  New  York. 

Gothic,  gofA'ik, «.  Pertaining  to  the  Goths ; rude ; 
i ancient ; barbarous.  Gothic  architecltrre,  a style 
in  which  pointed  arches  of  greater  height  than 
breadth,  and  a profusion  of  ornaments,  in  imita- 
tion of  leaves  and  flowers,  are  the  principal  char- 
acteristics. Gothic  language , the  Altgotisch,  or 
old  Gothic,  was  the  language  of  the  Goths  who 
lived  near  the  banks  of  the  lower  Danube  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  for  whom  a translation  of  the 
| gospelB  is  still  extant  in  the  library  of  Upsala,  by 
Ulphilus,  their  bishop.  The  language  of  the  said 
version  has  been  styled  Maeso-Gothic.  Another 
j branch  of  the  Gothic,  or  Gotho-Tcotonic  language, 
existed  in  Scandinavia,  which  has  been  called 
Altnordiscb,  or  old  Norse.  It  is  still  spoken,  with 
some  variations,  in  Iceland,  the  Feroe  Islands,  and 
parts  of  Norway.  From  this  language  the  modem 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  had  their  origin ; 
— i.  the  language  of  the  Goths. 

Gothicibm,  go/A'e-sizm,  a.  Rudeness  of  manners ; 
h barbarousness  ; a Gothic  idiom;  conformity  to  the 
Gothic  style  of  building. 

Gothicize,  gotA'e-size,  r.  a.  To  bring  back  to  bar- 

| j barism. 

I : Gothite,  gofA'ite,  a.  One  of  the  many  names  of 

I I the  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  or  yellow  clay  iron- 
stone. 

j Gotten.  Paat  part,  of  Get. 

Gouania,  goo-an'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Professor 
Antoine  Gouan  of  Montpellier,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Rhamnace®. 

CocFFElA,  gowf  fc-ya,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Gouffe 
de  la  Cour,  a French  botanist.)  A genus  of 
annual  plants,  with  white  flowers,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marseilles. 

Goi  fino  Foundation,  gowning  fown-dn'shnn,  a. 
In  Architecture,  a Scotch  term  for  a mode  of 
securing  unsound  walls,  by  driving  wedges  or  pins 
l under  their  foundations. 
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Gouge,  gooj,  a.  (French.)  A hollow  chisel  made 
for  cutting  holes,  channels,  grooves,  &c.,  In  wood 
or  stone  ; — r.  a.  to  scoop  out  with  a gouge* 
j Got* jeers,  goo'jecrz,  a.  The  venereal  disease. — 
Obsolete. 

The  goxjscrt  ahall  devour  them,  flesh  and  felL — ShaJra. 

Goulard’s  Extract,  goo'ldrdz  eks'trakt,  a.  (so 
called  from  the  inventor.)  A solution  of  the  sub- 
acetate of  lead,  used  as  a remedy  for  inflammation. 

Gourd,  gourd,  a.  ( courge , Fr.)  The  common  name 
of  the  plants  or  fruit  of  the  genus  Cucurbits, — 
which  see.  Bottle  gourd, — see  Lageu aria,— cer- 
tain species  of  which  are  likewise  known  as  the 
Trumpet,  Ribbed,  and  Hispid  gourds.  Gourd - i 
worm,  a species  of  Entozoa,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Fuseola  of  Linneus,  which  infests  the  in-  ! 
testifies  and  livers  of  animals,  so  termed  from  its 
gourdlike  shape.  Bitter  gourd , — see  Aduntonlt. 

Goukdinf.SS,  gordc'e-ncs,  a.  A swelling  on  a : 
horse’s  leg. 

Gourdy,  gorde'e,  a.  Swelled  in  the  legs. 

Gout,  goo,  $.  (French.)  Taste;  relish. — Seldom 
used. 

Catalogues  serve  for  a direction  to  any  one  that  has  a 

gout  for  the  like  studies. — H ocxiuvird. 

Gout,  gowt,  #.  ( goutte , Fr.)  In  Pathology,  a dis- 
ease characterized  by  great  pain,  redness,  and 
swelling  in  the  joints,  generally  the  lesser  joints 
of  the  foot ; a drop. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

I see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade  ami  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 

Which  was  not  so  before.— is  hob*. 

I 

Gout- steed , in  Botany,  one  of  the  names  given 
to  the  creeping  herb  jfleopodium.  It  is  also 
termed  Uerb-ytranL,  Ash -weed,  and  Wild  Mas- 
ter-wort.  Its  name,  Gout -steed,  is  from  its  ‘ 

having  been  formerly  used  in  Germany  in  assuag- 
ing the  pain  of  gout.  It  is  a troublesome  weed 
in  gardens. 

Goutinkbb,  gow'te-nes,  a.  The  stnte  of  being 
subject  to  the  gout ; gouty  alfcctions. 

GOUTY,  gow'te,  a.  Afflicted  or  diseased  with  the 
gout  ; pertaining  to  the  gout ; swelled  ; boggy. — ; 
Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses.  Gouty  concre- 
tiona,  concretions  which  sometimes  form  in  the 
joints  of  gouty  persons. 

Gove,  gove,  a.  A mow ; — t.  o.  to  mow. — Obso-  | 
lete. 

Load  safe,  carry  home,  follow  time  being  fair, 

Gove  just  in  the  barn,  it  is  out  of  despair.—  Tusser. 

Govknia,  go-ve'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  James  Kobt. 
Cowan,  Esq.,  an  English  botanist.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Orchidace®. 

Govern,  guv7 urn,  v.  a.  (gouremer,  Fr.)  To  rule 
aa  a chief  magistrate ; to  regalate ; to  influence ; 
to  direct ; to  control ; to  manage : to  restrain ; 
to  keep  in  due  subjection ; to  Bteer ; to  regulate  I 
tho  course  or  motion  of  a ship ; in  Grammar,  to  j 
require  to  be  in  a particular  case ; — r.  n.  to  exer-  \ 
else  authority ; to  administer  the  laws ; to  main- 
tain tbe  superiority ; to  have  the  control. 

Governable,  guv'ur-na-bl,  a.  That  moy  be 
governed,  or  subjected  to  authority;  controllable; 
manageable ; obedient ; submissive  to  law  or  rule. 

Governance,  guv'ur-nans,  a.  Government ; exer- 
cise of  authority;  direction;  control;  manage- 
ment. 

Govern  ant,  guv-ur-nant',  a.  (gouvrmrmte,  Fr.) 
A lady  who  has  tbe  oare  and  management  of 
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j young  female*. — See  Govern  cm,  the  term  gene- 
rally used. 

Governess,  gur'ur-ne«,  t.  A female  invested  with 
authority  to  control  an!  direct;  a tutoress ; an 
instructress;  a woman  wlio  lias  the  care  of  in- 
structing and  directing  young  ladies. 

Govfrnixo,  guv'nr-ning,  a.  Holding  the  supe- 
j riority;  prevalent;  directing;  controlling. 

GOVERNMENT,  guv'ur-ment,  a.  Direction;  regu- 
lation; control;  restraint;  the  exercise  of  autho- 
rity ; direction  and  restraint  exercised  over  the 
actions  of  men ; the  administration  of  public 
affairs ; the  exercise  of  authority  by  a parent  or 
househ<lJ;  the  system  of  polity  in  estate;  that 
form  of  fundamental  rules  and  principles  by  which 
a nation  or  state  is  governed,  or  by  which  indivi- 
! dual  members  of  a body  politic  are  to  regulate 
tlieir  social  actions ; an  empire,  kingdom,  or  state; 
any  territory  over  which  th#  right  of  sovereignty 
is  extended ; the  right  of  governing  or  adminis- 
tering the  laws;  the  persons  or  council  which 
administer  the  laws  of  a kingdom  or  state;  exe- 
cutive power;  manageableness;  compliance;  ob- 
sequiousness ; regularity  of  behaviour ; 

Defeat  of  maun  err , want  of  ^wnioiflit  — ‘■"fca-t*. 

! management  of  the  limbs  or  body. — Obsolete  in 
(lie  last  two  signification*. 

But  I thorn  warded  all  with  wary  government  — 

Aptnatr. 

In  Grammar,  the  influence  of  a word  in  regard  to 
construction,  as  when  established  nsage  requires 
that  one  word  should  cause  another  to  be  in  a 
particular  case  or  mode. 

| Governmental,  guv-ur-men'tal,  a.  Relating  to 
government ; mado  by  government. 

Governor,  guv'ur-nur,  ».  One  who  has  the  su- 
t preme  direction ; he  that  governs,  rule*,  or  directs; 
one  who  is  invested  with  supreme  authority  to 
administer  or  enforce  the  laws ; a tutor;  one  who 
has  the  care  of  a young  man  ; a pilot ; one  who 
steers  a ship ; one  possessing  delegated  authority. 
In  Mechanics,  a contrivance  connected  with  some 
machines  for  regulating  their  motion.  It  consists 
, of  an  upright  spindle  set  in  motion  by  the  ma- 
chine. Two  balls  suspended  by  rods  partake  of 
the  motion,  and  fly  out  by  means  of  the  cen- 
trifugal motion,  in  proportion  as  the  motion  is 
rapid.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  npper  portion 
of  the  contrivance  is  elevated  or  depressed  by  every 
change  in  the  speed  of  the  engine;  and  in  the 
steam-engine  this  motion  is  transferred  to  tho 
throttle-valve  by  means  of  a lever,  and  this  serves 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder ; 

1 the  governor  partly  shutting  the  throttle-valve 
when  the  engine  is  going  too  fast,  and  falling 
down,  and  allowing  more  steam  to  pass,  when  it 
is  going  too  slow. 

| Governorship,  guv'ur  nnr  ship,  *.  The  office 
of  a governor. 

Gown,  gowd,  a.  A gaud ; a toy. 

Gowk,  gowk,  $.  A name  giveu  in  Scotland  to  the 
Cnckf'o,  and,  by  way  of  derision,  to  a stupid  fel- 
low ; a fool ; — v.  n.  to  stupify. 

Gowl,  gowl,  v.  n.  ( goela , Icelnn.)  To  bowl. 

Gowi.an's  Locker,  gow'lanz  lok'ur,  *.  lu  Botany, 
the  plant  Trollius  Europiens.  . 

Gown,  gown,  *.  (ymi,  Welsh.)  A woman’s  npper 
garment;  a long  loose  upper  garment  or  robe,  ( 
worn  by  professional  men,  divine*,  lawyers,  stu- 


dents, fee. ; a long  loose  upper  garment  worn  In 
sickness;  the  dre^s  of  peace  or  the  civil  inn-is-  ( 
tracy. 

Be  Mars  deposed,  and  arms  to  goumt  made  jrteht  — 

Jbr^urn,  Ij 

Gowned,  gownd,  a . Dressed  in  a gown. 

Gownman,  gown'man,  a.  One  whose  professional  | 
habit  is  a gown;  one  devotod  to  the  aria  of 
peace. 

Gowt,  gowt,  a.  (a  corruption  of  go  out.}  In  En- 
gineering, a sluice  used  in  embankments  against  | 
the  sea,  for  letting  out  the  land-waters  when  the  j 
tide  » out,  and  preventing  tho  ingress  of  salt-  ! 
water.  

Gozzard,  goz'zdrd,  a.  (a  corruption  of  gooaeherd. ) 
One  who  attends  geese. — Vulgar. 

Grad,  grab,  a.  A vessel  used  on  the  Malabar  co;>*t, 
having  two  or  three  masts  ; — 1>.  a.  (greb,  Dan.)  to 
seize;  to  gripe  suddenly. — Vulgar  as  a verb. 

Grabble,  grab'bl,  r.  n.  (gmbbekn,  Dut.)  To 
grope;  to  feel  with  the  bauds;  to  lie  prostrate 
on  the  ground ; to  sprawl. 

Grace,  grase,  a.  (French.)  Favour;  kindness; 
disposition  to  oblige  another;  a state  of  reconci- 
liation to  God ; virtuous  or  religious  affection  ur 
disposition  ; apostleship,  fir  the  qualifications  of 
an  apostle;  eternal  life  ; final  salvation  ; favour; 
the  gospel ; mercy ; pardon  ; favour  conferred  ; 
privilege  ; that  iu  manner,  deportment,  or  lan- 
guage which  renders  it  appropriate  and  agree- 
able ; suitableness ; elegance  with  appropriate 
dignity;  natural  or  ucquired  excellence;  any 
endowment  that  rrcommends  the  possessor  to  1 
others ; beauty ; embellishment ; beauty  deified. 

In  the  Fine  Arts,  a quality  arising  from  elegance 
of  form  and  attitude  combined.  In  Theology,  the 
unmerited  love  and  favour  of  God  bestowed  on  one 
chosen  to  everlasting  life,  from  which  spiritual 
affections  and  good  actions  originate.  Grace  at 
meala,  a benediction  solic'ted  from  Heaven,  accom- 
panied with  thanksgiving  before  or  after  partaking 
of  a meal,  a practice  sanctioned  to  the  Christian 
world  by  the  example  of  Chri>t.  The  practice 
was  not  only  common  among  the  Jews,  bat  among 
t he  heathen  nations  of  antiquity. — Livy,  xxxix.  4 11. 

In  Antiquity,  a goddess ; virtue  physical,  as  the 
grace  of  plants ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  sense ;) 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerfU  grace  that  lies 
In  plant*,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities.— 

**•**  ii 

the  title  of  a duke  or  an  archbishop,  and  formerly 
of  the  king  of  Engltind,  meaning  your  gooAneaa 
or  clemency.  Day  of  grace , in  Theology,  time  of 
probation,  when  an  offer  is  made  to  sinners.  T>oy$ 
of  proce,  in  Commercial  Law,  three  days  in  Eng- 
land, after  the  date  that  a kill  is  drawn  as  pay- 
able, are  allowed  to  pass  before  it  is  presented,  <>r 
is  considered  as  actually  due.  Thus,  if  a bill  lie 
drawn  on  the  27th  of  March,  as  payable  three 
month*  after  date,  it  is  not  presented  for  payment 
till  the  30th  of  June.  The  number  of  days  of 
grace  varies  in  different  countries;  none  are  al- 
lowed in  France.  Act  of  grace,  in  Law,  »n  act 
of  parliament  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtor*  in 
prison,  &c.  Herb  grace,  the  common  Rue,  Ruts 
gravrelens; — r.  a.  to  adorn;  to  decorate;  to 
embellish  and  dignify;  to  recommend  ; to  dignify 
or  raise  by  an  act  of  favour;  to  honour;  to  favour; 
to  supply  with  heavenly  grace.  * 


GRACE-CUP—  GRADATION. 


GRADATIONAL— GRADUATION. 


Grace- err,  graseTrap,  a.  The  cap  or  health  drunk  ' 
after  grace. 

The  grace-eup  served.  the  cloth  away, 

Jove  thought  it  time  to  show  hi*  play.— Prior. 

Graced,  graste,  a.  Beautiful ; graceful ; virtu- 
ous ; regular ; chaste. — Obsolete. 

Graceful,  grasefVd,  a.  Beautiful  with  dignity; 
j elegant ; agreeable  in  nppearance,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  dignity  or  elevation  of  mind  or  manner. 

Gracefully,  grase'ftfl-le,  ad.  With  a pleasing 
dignity ; elegantly ; with  a natural  ease  and  pro- 
priety. 

Gracefulness,  gmse'fol-rea,  $.  Elegance  of 
| manner  or  deportment ; beauty,  with  dignity  in 
I • manner,  motion,  or  countenance, 
j Graceless,  grasoles,  a.  Void  of  grace;  corrupt; 
depraved  ; unregenerate ; unsanctificd. 

Gracelessly,  grase'les-le,  ad.  Wit hoqt  grace. 

Gracm.essness,  grase'lea-nes,  a.  Want  of  grace ; 
profligacy. 

Graces,  gra'ses,  a.  The  Gratiae  or  Charities  of 
Heathen  Mythology — three  asters,  called  Aglaia, 

I Thalia,  and  Enphrosyne,  or,  according  to  some 
authors,  Paskhea,  Euphrosync,  and  iEgiale;  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
| Enrynome;  by  others,  of  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
i They  are  represented  as  nuked,  to  show  they  pos- 
sessed no  other  beauties  than  such  as  were  purely 
nnturnL  It  appears  that,  from  Pausnuias,  in  his 
I descriptions  of  the  statues  and  temples  in  earlier 

times,  they  were  made  of  wood,  except  the  head, 
feet,  and  hands,  which  were  of  white  marble,  and 
clothed  with  a gilded  robe  or  gown,  one  holding 
i in  her  hand  a rose,  and  another  a die,  and  the 
third  a sprig  of  myrtle.  In  Music,  ornamental 
I notes  attached  to  the  principal  ones,  such  ns  the 
shakes,  appoggiatura,  &c.  Cowl  graces,  favour  ; 

! friendship. 

Ghacile,  grasVil,  ) a.  (gracilis,  Lat.)  Rlen- 

Git  a ci  LENT,  gras'se-lent.f  der;  lean. — Obsolete. 

Gracilis,  gras'e-lis,  a.  (Latin.)  Used  in  Natural 
History  to  express  slim,  delicate,  or  graceful. 

None. — The  following  compounds  also  occur  In  the  de- 
sit nation  of  species GracUkotla.  gradUcostattn,  hav- 
ing a fine  stria*  or  ribs,  as  iu  clausilin  gracilicoftta ; 
pi iteil {/fonts,  having  beautiful  delicate  flowers;  praciU- 
foiiut,  having  beautiful  attd  delicately-formed  leaves  ; 
grucMpea,  applied  in  Ornithology  to  a bird  with  slender 
limbi.  or  toes,  and  in  Botuny  to  a mushroom  with  a 
foliform  stipe;  ffraeilirvtfrit,  having  a slender  bill. 

Gracilitt,  gra-sil'c-te,  a.  Slenderness. 

Gkacioso,  gras-e-o'so,  a.  (Spanish.)  '1  he  Buffoon, 
a favourite  character  on  the  Spanish  stage. 

Gracious,  gra'shus,  a.  ( gratiosue , Lat.)  Favour- 
able; kind;  friendly;  benevolent;  merciful;  dis- 
posed to  forgive  offences  and  impart  unmerited 
blessings;  expressing  kindness  and  favour;  pro- 
ceeding from  divine  grace;  acceptable;  favoured; 
virtuous;  good;  excellent;  pleasing;  graceful. 
— Obsolete  in  the  last  three  senses. 

Being  season’d  with  a graciout  voice. — SJmka. 

Graciously,  gra'sbus-le,  ad.  Kindly;  favoura- 
bly; in  a friendly  manner;  with  kind  condescen- 
sion ; in  a pleasing  manner. 

! GiiAClOUSKK&S,  gra'ehus-nes,  a.  Kind  condescen- 
sion ; possession  of  graces  or  good  qualities ; 
pleasing  manner : mercifulness. 

Gradation,  gra-da'shun,  s.  (French.)  Regular 
progress  from  one  degree  to  another;  regular  ad- 
vance step  by  step;  a degree  in  any  order  or  | 
series.  In  Logic,  an  argumentation  consisting  of  j 


fonr  or  more  propositions,  so  disposed  that  the 
attribute  of  the  first  is  the  subject  of  the  second, 
and  the  attribute  of  the  second  the  subject  of  the 
third,  and  so  on.  In  Painting,  the  gradual  blend- 
ing of  one  tint  into  another.  In  Music,  a diatonic  j 
ascending  or  descending  succession  of  chords. 

Gradational,  gra-da'shnn-al,  a.  According  to  i 
I gradation ; proceeding  from  one  state  or  degree  to 
| another. 

Gradatioked,  grs-da'shund,  a.  Formed  by  gra- 
dation. 

Gradatory,  grad’a-tur-e,  a.  Advancing  step  by 
step ; — a.  steps  from  the  cloisters  into  the  church.  | 
In  Mammalogy,  a term  applied  to  the  extremities 
of  a quadruped,  which  are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  and 
adapted  for  progression  on  land.  In  Ornithology, 
the  pedes  grodarii  are  legs  in  which  the  whole 
tibia  is  covered  with  feathers. 

Grade,  grade,  a.  (French,  from  gradu «,  Lat.)  A 
degree  or  rank  in  order  or  dignity— civil,  military, 
or  ecclesiastical;  a step  or  degree  in  any  ascend-  , 
ing  series. 

Ghadily,  grade Te,  o.  Decent;  order; — ad.  de- 
cently ; orderly. — Local. 

Gradetti,  gra-det'te,  s.  (Italiun.)  In  Architec- 
ture, same  as  Annutets. — See  Annulet. 

Gradient,  gra'de-ent,  n.  (gradient,  Lat.)  Moving 
step  by  step ; — a.  tlid  degree  of  ascent  or  descent 
on  any  portion  of  a line  of  railway ; thus,  an  in- 
clined plane  two  miles  in  length,  with  a total  frfH 
of  eighteen  feet,  is  described  as  having  a gradient  < 
of  nine  feet  per  mile ; gradient  is  also  used  to  dc-  | 
note  an  inclined  plane  with  a very  gentle  inclina-  | 
tion.  In  Heraldry,  an  epithet  to  express  a tortoise 
walking. 

Gb  ADI  VCR,  grad'e-vus,  8.  In  Roman  Mythology, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  god  Mars,  probably  from 
the  Greek  gradainein , to  brandish  a spe.ir. 

Gradual,  grad'u-al,  a.  (gradual,  Fr.)  Proceeding 
by  degrees  ; advancing  step  by  step ; passing  from 
one  stage  to  another ; — a.  an  order  of  steps.  Gra- 
dual psalm*,  fifteen  psalms,  from  exvm,  or  cxix, 
to  cxxxiv,  so  called  because  they  were  sung  by 
the  Levites  as  they  went  up  the  fifteen  Rtcps  of 
the  temple,  singing  a psalm  at  each  step. 

Graduai.ii y,  grad-u-al'e-te,  s.  Regular  progres- 
sion.— Obsolete. 

Gradually,  grad'u-nl-le,  ad.  By  degrees;  step 
by  step;  regularly;  slowly;  in  degree. — Obsolete  | 

in  the  last  sense. 

GRADUATE,  grad'u-ate,  c.  a.  ( 'graduart , Ifal.)  To  j 
dignify  or  honour  with  a degree  or  diploma  in  the 
university;  to  confer  a degree  on;  to  mark  with 
degrees,  regular  intervals,  or  divisions;  to  form 
shades  or  nice  differences;  to  raise  to  a higher  ] 
place  in  the  scale  of  metal*;  to  advance  by  de- 
grees ; to  improve ; to  temper ; to  prepare ; to 
mark  degrees  or  differences  of  any  kind.  In  Che- 
mistry, to  bring  fluids  to  a certuin  degree  of  con- 
sUtency ; — t.  n.  to  receive  a degree  from  a college 
or  university;  to  pass  by  degrees;  to  change 
gradually ; — a.  one  who  has  received  a degree  in  a 
college  or  university,  or  from  some  professional 
incorporated  society. 

Graduated,  grad'u-ay-tod,  a.  In  Ornithology,  a 
term  applied  when  the  quill-feathers  increase  by 
regular  gradations. 

Graduatesuif,  grad'u-ate- ship,  s.  The  state  tf 
| a graduate. 

Graduation,  grad  u-a'shun,  a.  Regular  progrea- 
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gion  by  succession  of  degrees;  improvement ; ex-  j 
altHtinn  of  qualities;  the  art  of  conferring  or  | 
receiving  academical  degrees : the  process  of  bring- 
ing a liquid  to  a certain  consistence  of  evaporation. 

Gradpator,  grad-u-a'tur,  s.  A contrivance  for 
accelerating  spontaneous  evaporation  by  the  ex- 
posure of  largo  surfaces  of  liquids  to  a current  of 
air;  also,  an  instiument  for  dividing  any  right 
line  or  ennre  into  equal  parts. 

Gradcction,  gra-duk'shon,  s.  In  Practical  As- 
tronomy, the  division  of  circular  arcs  into  degrees, 
minntes,  &c. ; a process  in  some  salt-works  by 
which  the  brine  is  strengthened  by  allowing  a 
shower  of  it  to  trickle  over  faggots. 

Gradus,  gra'dus,  #.  (Latin,  a step  or  degree.)  The 
title  of  a Prosodial  Dictionary,  useful  in  the  com- 
position of  Latin  verses ; generally  called  Gradua 
ad  Pamassum. 

Gh.e.e,  gre'e,  s.  (graioi,  from  grain,  an  old  wo- 
man, Gr.)  In  Mythology,  the  daughters  of  Phor- 
cya  and  Ccfco.  They  were  two  in  number,  and 
received  their  name  from  the  greynesa  of  their 
hair  from  youth  upwards.  They  are  repre- 
sented by  some  authors  to  hare  bad  bnt  one  eye 
and  one  tooth,  which  they  lent  reciprocally  to 
each  other,  and  from  this  circumstance  were  pro- 
bably confounded  with  the  Gorgons. 

Gh.*:co*tasi8,  gre-ko-sta'Sis,  s.  In  Antiquity,  a 
ball  or  portico  adjoining  the  Roman  comitia,  in 
which  foreign  ambassadors  wailed  previous  to 
entering  the  senate,  and  also,  whilst  waiting  the 
answer  which  they  were  to  receive. 

Graff,  graf,  #.  A ditch  or  moat; — v.  a. — See 
Graft. 

Gkaffendrieda,  graf-fen-dri-e'da.  «.  (in  honour 
of  Fr.  I*  de  GrafTenried,  editor  of  J.  Bauhin's 
Historic  Plantarum.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Mel&stomocea?. 

Graffer,  graffur,  s.  (greJUer,  Fr.)  A notary  or 
scrivener. — Slot  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  1. — Obsolete.  j 

Graffio,  graffe-oJ  a.  A Undgrave  or  earl. — 

Grayio,  grav'e-o,  ) Cow  el;  Mount. — Ohsolete. 

G raffi pm,  graffe-um,  #.  (grapho,  I write,  Gr.) 
In  Law,  a writing-book,  register,  or  cartulary  of 
deeds  and  evidences. — Blount — Obsolete. 

Graft,  graft,  a.  (greffe,  Fr.)  In  Gardening,  the  [ 
taking  of  a shoot  from  one  tree  or  shrub  and 
inserting  it  into  another,  in  such  a manner  that 
both  may  unite  closely  and  become  one  tree  or  ! 
shrub ; a young  cion  ; — r.  a.  to  insert  a don  or 
shoot,  or  a small  cutting  of  it,  into  another  tree ; to 
propagate  by  insertion  or  innoculation  ; to  insert  j 
in  a body  to  which  it  did  not  originally  belong ; 
to  impregnate  with  a foreign  branch  ; to  join  one  ! 
thing  to  another,  so  as  to  receive  Bupport  from  it ; 
— v.  n.  to  practise  the  insertion  of  foreign  cions 
on  a stock. 

Grafter,  graftur,  s.  One  who  inserts  dnns  on 
foreign  stocks,  or  propagates  fruit  by  ingrafting. 

Grafting,  grafting,  s.  In  Horticulture,  the  pro- 
cess of  inserting  a shoot  or  cion  of  one  tree 
into  the  bark  of  another,  called  the  stock , so  as 
to  make  it  produce  fruit  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality  as  that  of  the  tree  from  which  the  fruit 
wsb  taken.  Grafting-tool,  a kind  of  strong  curved 
spade.  Grafting  a rope , the  act  of  laying  the  two 
ends  of  it  together,  pladng  the  strands  one  within 
the  other,  and  stopping  them  at  the  joining. 

Gr  ahamia,  gray-a'me-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Graham,  who  travelled  in  South  America.)  A 


genua  of  plants,  natives  of  Chili : Order,  Porto- 
laoesa. 

Grail,  grale,  s.  (gradual is,  Lat.)  A book  contain- 
ing some  of  the  offices  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
Church ;— ( grtle , Fr.)  Small  particles  of  any  kind. 

And,  lying  down  upon  the  sandy  gmU. 

Drank  of  the  stream  as  clear  as  crystal  glass.— 
Spenser. 

Grain,  grane,  a.  (French, gran*m,  Lat.)  A general 
term  for  corn,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
maize ; any  small  hard  mass ; a single  seed  or 
hard  seed  of  a plant,  especially  of  those  kinds 
whose  seeds  are  nsed  for  food  ; a small  weight,  or 
the  smallest  weight  ordinarily  used,  being  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  scruple  in  apothecaries* 
weight,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  a penny -weight 
troy ; the  direction  in  which  the  fibres  of  wood 
ran,  and  also  in  which  the  lamina?  or  plates  of 
atone  lie  ; a component  part  of  atones  and  metal* ; 
the  body  or  subatance  of  wood,  as  modified  by  the 
fibres;  the  body  or  substance  of  a thing,  considered 
with  respect  to  the  size,  form,  or  constituent  par- 
ticles; anything  proverbially  small;  a very  small 
particle  or  portion ; the  heart  or  temper ; the 
form  of  the  surface  of  anything,  with  respect  to 
smoothness  or  roughness ; state  of  the  grit  of  any 
body  composed  of  grains ; a groin  of  allowance,  a 
small  allowance  or  indulgence ; a small  portion  to 
be  remitted;  something  above  or  below  just 
weight.  Grain  colours , the  dye  made  from  cochi- 
neal. Grain-stuff,  a quarter-staff,  with  short  lines 
at  the  end,  called  grains ; to  dye  in  grain,  to  dye 
in  the  raw  material,  as  wool  or  silk  before  it  ia 
manufactured; — v.  n.  to  yield  fruit. 

Grainaoe,  gra'nnje,  9.  In  Iaw,  an  ancient  duty 
in  London,  consisting  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
salt  imported.  In  Farriery,  arrests,  or  mangy 
tumours  in  the  legs  of  horses. 

Grained,  graynd,  a.  Rough ; made  less  smooth  ; 
dyed  in  grain  ; ingrained. 

Graikrr,  gra'nnr,  s.  The  mixture  obtained  by 
infusing  pigeon’s  dung  in  water.  It  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  flexibility  to  skins  in  the 
process  of  tanning. 

Graining,  gra'ning,  s.  Indentation.  In  Ichthyo- 
logy, Leuriscus  LancastrienMs,  tfie  Cyprinus  leu- 
ciscns  of  Linnaeus,  a British  fish : Family,  Cy- 
prinida?.  In  Painting,  the  art  of  imitating  the 
grain  and  colours  of  woods  and  marbles  by  means 
of  either  water  or  oil  colours. 

Grains,  graynz,  a.  pL  The  husks  or  remains  of 
malt  after  brewing,  or  of  any  grain  after  distilla- 
tion. Grains  of  paradise,  the  seeds  of  a species 
of  Amonum. 

Grainy,  gra'nc,  a.  Full  of  grains  or  corn ; full  of 
kernels. 

Graisings,  gra'zings,  s.  Pastures;  fields  for  cattle 
to  feed  on. 

Graith. — See  Greith. 

Gkaklkr,  graTclz,  a.  ( gracula , a jackdaw,  Lat) 
In  Ornithology,  a name  given  to  birds  of  the  sub- 
family Lam  protom  inn?,  and  constituting  the  genus 
Ijimprotomis,  the  chief  peculiarities  of  which  con- 
sist in  a strong  thrushlike  bill,  generally  notched, 
but  never  angulated  at  the  base  ; the  feet  are  re- 
markably large  and  stoat;  and  to  the  general 
blackness  of  their  plumage  ia  added  the  most 
beautiful  metallic  lustres  of  green  and  blue : they 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia  and 
Airies:  Family,  Corvid*. 
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GRALL£ — GRAMIKOUS.  GBAMISTES  -GRAMMATOPHORA. 


I GRALL.X,  gralle,  7 l.  ( gratia,  stilts, 

Grallatoiies,  gral-la-to'res,  > Lit.)  Names 
given  in  the  systems  of  Linnrus  and  Illiger  to  the 
j fourth  order  of  birds,  (Aves,)  the  Waders.  The 
order  is  thus  described  by  Iinnwas: — Bill  sub- 
cylindrical;  feet  wading;  the  thighs  half- naked  ; 
body  compressed ; the  skin  very  thin  and  sapid ; 
the  tail  short;  nest  most  frequently  made  on 
f the  ground.  The  families  of  the  order  are  the 
Ardeadte,  or  herons;  the  Charadriada:,  or  plo- 
vers ; the  Scolopacidse,  or  sandpipers  and  snipes ; 

1 the  Rallidae,  or  rails ; and  the  Tantalidae,  or 
ibices.  It  comprises  all  such  species  as  live 
both  on  the  land  and  sea,  and  to  which  the 
one  element  is  as  essential  as  the  other.  Their 
food  consists  chiefly  of  small  marine  animals  cast 
up  or  inhabiting  the  shore.  To  procure  such 
food  they  wade  in  the  water  or  traverse  marshes, 
for  which  their  long  legs  and  slender  bills  are  ad- 
mirably adapted.  Those  which  are  especially 
aquatic  have  a short  web  to  their  toes ; the  wings 
are  long;  they  have  no  settled  district,  but  fly 
from  shore  to  shore  as  the  seasons  change. 

Gkallaria,  gral -la're-a,  8.  (gralla-,* tilt*,  Lat.  from 
its  very  long  legs.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  Myotberinse,  or  Ant-thrushes:  Family,  Meru- 
lide. 

Grallatory,  gralla-tur-c,  a.  Denoting  fowls  that 
aro  waders ; having  long  naked  legs. 

Grallic,  gral'lik,  a.  Stilted;  an  epithet  given  to 
an  order  of  fowls  having  long  legs — namely, 
Grallatores. 

Ghat. lines. — See  Grallaria. 

Gram,  gram,  a.  (Saxon.)  Angry (obsolete  as  an 
adjective ;) — s.  in  Oriental  Commerce,  a name 
given  to  the  produce  of  various  Leguminous  plants 
cultivated  in  India. 

Gramkrcy,  gra-mer'sc,  infer/.  ( grand  mere*,  great 
r!  thanks,  Fr.)  An  obsolete  expression  of  obliga- 

| tion. 

Gramercy.  Mammon,  sold  the  gentle  knight. 

Fur  so  great  care.— £j-m*er. 

G ramin ace.e,  gra-min- n'se-e,)  8.  The  Grasses, 

Gramineje,  gra-min'e-e,  j an  order  of  En- 
dogens,  consisting  of  evergreen  herbs,  occasionally 
furnished  with  (items  of  considerable  size;  the 
root  fibrous  or  bulbous ; stem  cylindrical,  usually 
fistular,  and  closed  at  the  joints,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  silex,  sometimes  solid  ; the  leaves  nar- 
row and  undivided,  alternate,  with  a split  sheath, 
and  a membranous  expansion  at  the  junction  of  the 
stalk  and  blade,  called  a ligula;  the  flowers  green, 
in  little  spikes,  termed  locuata,  arianged  in  a 
spiked,  racemrd,  or  ponnicled  manner,  monoecious 
or  polygamous,  summnded  by  imbricated  bracts, 
the  exterior  of  which  are  called  glumes , the  interior 
pulcc s,  and  the  innermost  at  the  base  of  the  ovary 
scales. 

Graminaceous,  gram-e-na'shus,  7 a.  Grassy; 

Gramineal,  gra-min'e-sl,  ) pertaining  to 

the  grasses,  or  the  order  Gramiuace®. 

Graminivorous,  gra-me-niv'o-ros,  a.  (gramen, 
grass,  and  voro,  I devour,  Lat.)  Subsisting  wholly 
on  grass  or  vegetable  food.  Animals  which  sub- 
sist wholly  on  vegetable  food  are  called  gramini- 
vorous, while  those  which  live  on  flesh  alone  are 
called  carnivorous ; those  feeding  on  both  are 
called  omnivorous,  while  those  feeding  solely  on 
fishes  are  denominated  piscivorous. 

Gramikocs,  gram'e-nus,  a.  ( gramineus,  Lat.) 


Grassy;  resembling  grass.  G rami  nous  plants  t 
are  such  as  have  a long  narrow  leaf  and  no  foot- 
stalk. 

Nots, — Tbe  following  words  occur  In  Natural  History, 
as  designating  specie*  i—Grambiota,  grassUke ; gr*. 
fMiHiatfu*,  growing  among  dry  stubble,  or  in  corn- 
fields ; gramiififoUus,  having  gra&tlikc  leaves ; grauuni- 
/orm,  resembling  grass. 

Gramistes,  gra- mia'tes,  s.  ( gramia , rheum  in  the 
eye,  Lat.?)  A genus  of  fishes  : Family,  Per- 
cid®. 

GrammanthIS,  gram-man 'fAis,  s.  (gramma,  a writ- 
ing or  letter,  and  anthos,  a flower,  Gr.  in  conse-  i 
sequence  of  the  segments  of  tbe  corolla  having  a 
resemblance  to  the  letter  V marked  on  them.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Crassulace®. 

Grammar,  gram'mdr,  s.  (grammatike  techne , the 
grammatic  art,  from  grapho,  I write,  Gr.)  The 
science  which  has  for  its  object  the  laws  which 
regulate  human  language,  spoken  or  written  ; the 
elementary  parts  of  learning,  or  of  any  science ; 1 
speaking  or  writing  according  to  grammatical  rule ; 
a book  containing  the  principles  and  rules  for 
speaking  and  writing.  Grammar  is  divided  gene- 
rally into  four  parts — orthography,  etymology, 
syntax,  and  prosody, — which  see.  Grammar  school, 
a school  in  which  the  learned  languages  are  taught. 
Greek  and  Latin  are  so  styled ; — r.  n.  to  dis- 
course according  to  the  rules  of  grammar ; — (ob- 
solete os  a verb ;) 

111  grammar  with  you, 

And  make  a trial  how  1 cun  decline  you.— 

Beau,  dr  Fie t 

—a.  belonging  to  grammar. 

Grammarian,  gr.mi-ma're-an,  8.  One  versed  in  1 
grammar  or  the  construction  of  languages ; a 
philologist;  one  who  teaches  grammar. 

Grammarless,  grara'nulr-les,  a.  Destitute  of 
grammar. 

Grammart,  gram'ma-re,  8.  Sorcery. 

G R a m M ATAI’H  r llum,  grain-mat  - a- fi  1'um,  #.  (^ro  m- 
mo,  a letter,  and  phyllon , a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  Orchiilacca?. 

Grammatic,  gram-mat'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  gram- 
mar. 

Grammatical,  gram-mnt'e-kal,  a.  (French.)  Be- 
longing to  grammar ; according  to  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

Grammatically,  gram-mat 'e-kal-le,  ad.  Ac-  I 
cording  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  grammar. 

Grammaticabter,  gratn-nmt-e-kas'tur,  s.  A low 
grammarian;  a preteuder  to  a knowledge  of  gram- 
mar ; a pedant. 

Grammaticize,  gram -mat'c -size,  r.  a.  To  rendcT 
grammatical. 

Grammatist,  gram'ma-tist,  s.  A pretender  to  a 
knowledge  of  grammar. 

Gkammatite,  gram'mn-tite,  t.  (the  name  given  by 
Brongniart  to  Tremolite.)  A mineral,  a variety  of 
hornblende,  confined  almost  entirely  to  primary 
rockH;  colours  white  and  blue  ; disposed  ia  fibrous,  j 
radiated,  and  granular  concretions. 

Grammatophora,  gram-ma-tofo-ra,  s.  ( gramma - 
tephoros , a letter-carrier,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Sau-  I 
rians,  having  the  head  triangular,  flattened;  the 
tip  rather  pointed  ; tympanum  large  and  exposed; 
tail  very  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical ; no  gular 
pouch ; tbe  toes  slender ; the  fourth  longer  than 
the  third  ; pores  on  the  thighs ; the  scales  small 
and  carinated,  often  prickly — natives  of  Aus- 
tralia. 
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GRAMME— GRAND. 


GRANDAM— GRANDNESS. 


Gramme,  pram,  t.  (French.)  In  French  weights, 
the  weight  of  the  cube  of  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
metre  of  distilled  water,  taken  at  ita  maximum 
density.  It  is  equal  to  15.444  grains. 

Gramm ite. — See  Wollastonite. 

Grammopktalous,  gram-mo- pet'a-lns,  a.  (gram- 
m e.  a line,  and  petition,  Gr.)  Having  linear  petals, 
as  in  Potentilla  grammopetala. 

GitAMMOSClADlt  M,  gram-mo- Bi-a'de-um,  i.  (gram- 
me, a line,  and  sciadion , an  nmbel,  from  the  fruit 
being  lined.)  A genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants : 
Tribe,  Scandiddtt. 

Grampian,  gram'pe-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Grampians,  a mountainous  range  in  Scotland, 
named,  from  a single  hill,  the  Mont  G romping  of 
Tacitus,  where  Gslgacus  waited  the  approach  of 
Agricola,  and  the  battle  was  fought  which  proved 
so  disastrous  to  the  Caledonians. 

Grampus,  gram'pus,  t.  The  Delphimu  orca,  an 
exceedingly  fierce  and  voracious  Cetacean,  which 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  twenty-five  feet. 

GraNADE.)  C n a 

< lit.' V ADO.  , -S"  Gre"“d'- 

Granadier.—  See  Grenadier. 

Guasadilla  Vine,  gran-a  dil'la  vine,  a.  The 
plant  Passifloraquadrangulnris,  so  called  in  France 
from  its  fruit,  which  is  very  large,  snd  contains  a 
succulent  pulp  of  a purple  colour,  which  is  eaten  , 
with  wine  and  sugar. 

Granam. — See  Graudam. 

Granary,  grnn'are,  t.  (granarium,  Lat.)  A 
storehouse  or  repository  of  grain  after  it  is  - 
thrashed. 

Granatine,  gran'a-tine,  t.  A name  given  by  Mr. 
Kirwnn  to  a granular  negregnte  containing  three  , 
ingredients,  but  these  differing  from  the  ingredients 
of  granite.  A compound,  embracing  two  ingre-  • 
dients  only,  ho  termed  a granitdl;  when  three  j 
ingredients  are  present,  but  not  the  three  forming 
granite,  he  called  it  a granatine;  when  more  than 
three  ingredients  form  the  compound,  he  termed  it 
a granilite. 

Graxatitk,  gran'a-tite,)  t.  ( granum , Lat.)  The 
! Grknatite,  gren'a-tite.  i Prismatoidischer  granat 
of  Mobs,  Granatit  of  Werner,  Staurotide  of  Ilatiy. 
A reddish-brown  mineral,  occurring  in  primary 
rocks  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  in  many  paits  of 
Scotland,  and  in  America.  According  to  Vauque-  1 
lin,  it  consists  of  alumina,  45 ; silica,  33  ; oxide 
of  iron,  13  ; oxide  of  manganese,  4 ; and  lhne,  4. 
Ita  form  and  infusibility  distinguish  it  from  the 
garnet 

Grand,  grand,  a.  (French.)  Great;  illustrious; 
high  in  power  or  dignity;  splendid  ; magnificent; 
principal;  chief;  eminent;  superior,  very  fre- 
quently in  a bad  sense ; 

So  dumb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God’s  fold. — ' 

Hilton. 

noble ; sublime ; lofty ; conceived  or  expressed 
with  great  dignity;  old  ; more  advanced.  Grand 
assize,  in  Law,  a writ  in  a real  action  to  deter- 
mine the  right  of  property  in  lands.  Grand  cope , 
a writ  on  plea  of  land  where  the  tenant  makes 
d fault  in  iippearanre  at  the  day  given  for  the  1 
king  to  take  the  land  in  his  hands.  Grand  days , 
those  days  in  the  term  which  are  solemnly  kept  in 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  via. : — Candle- 
mas Day,  iu  Hilary  term ; Ascension  Day,  in 
Easter  term;  St.  John  the  Raptist’s  Day,  in 
Trinity  term;  and  All  Saint*’  Day,  in  Michael- 


mas, which  days  are  Dies  non  juridici,  or  n* 
days  in  court.  Grand  coutre-chcf,  the  name 
of  a handkerchief  used  as  a bandage.  Grand 
distress,  in  Law,  a writ  of  distress,  so  called  on 
account  of  it*  extent,  which  reaches  to  all  gooda 
and  chattels  of  the  party  within  the  county, 
against  which  it  is  issued.  Grand  gusto,  in 
Painting,  a term  used  to  express  that  there  is 
something  very  great  and  extraordinary  in  a pic- 
ture, and  calculated  both  to  please  and  surprise. 
Grand  jury,  the  jury  which  finds  bills  of  indict- 
ment before  justices  of  the  peace  and  gaol  delivery, 
or  of  oyer  and  terminer.  Grand  seignor,  the  till* 
by  which  the  Sultan  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  dis- 
tinguished. Grand  seignor’s  crotcn,  in  Heraldry, 
a turban  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds. 
Grand  serjeantry , in  Law,  a tenure  by  which  the 
tenant  was  bound,  instead  of  serving  the  king 
generally  in  the  ware,  to  do  some  special  honorary 
service  to  the  king  in  person,  as  to  carry  his  ban- 
ner, sword,  or  the  like,  or  to  be  his  butler,  cham- 
pion, or  other  officer  at  his  coronation. 

Notf  —In  Natural  History,  the  following  compounds 
with  f/ramlit.  prnnd,  occur  in  the  designate*!  of 
S)iecie*  Qrandijlorut,  large-flowered  ; gratuity*  Who, 
Inrgi-.leavod ; grandidenUitut,  furnished  with  large 
teeth. 

Grandam,  gran'dam,  s.  Grandmother;  an  old 
woman. 

Grandchild,  grand'tshilde,  s.  A son’s  or  daugh- 
ter’s child. 

Granddaughter,  grand'daw-tur,  s.  The  daugh- 
ter of  a son  or  daughter. 

Grandee,  grnn-de',  s.  ( grande , from  grande  de 
Espana,  Span.)  The  highest  title  of  Spanish 
nobility.  The  collected  body,  consisting  of  dukes, 
marquises,  &c.,  are  termed  la  grandrzn. 

Grandeesii ip,  gran-dc'ship,  s.  The  rank  or  estat* 
of  a irandee. 

GRANDEUR,  gran'jur,  «.  (French.)  That  quality 
or  combination  of  qualities  in  an  object,  which 
elevates  or  ex  panda  the  mind,  and  excites  plea- 
surable emotions;  state;  splendour  of  appear- 
ance; magnificence;  elevation  of  thought,  senti- 
ment, or  expression;  elevation  of  meiu  or  air, 
and  deportment. 

Grandevitv,  gnin-dev'e-te,  *.  Great  age;  length 
of  life. — Obsolete. 

GranDETOUS,  grun-de'vux,  a.  Long-lived;  of 
great  age. — Obsolete. 

Grandfather,  grand'fa-thor,  s.  A father’s  or 
mother’s  father. 

GkaNDIFIC,  gran-difik,  a.  Making  great. 

Grandiloquence,  gran-dilVkweus,  *.  Lofty 
speaking. 

GRANDlLOQirora,  gran-dil'o-kwus,  a.  (grandilo- 
guns,  Lat.)  Speaking  in  a lofty  style. 

Grandinous,  gran'de  nus,  a.  Consisting  of  bail. 

GraN’DITY,  gran’de-te,  a.  Greatness;  grandeur; 
magnificence. — Obsolete. 

Our  poets  excel  in  pmtiiity  and  gravity,  smoothness 

ami  propriety,  in  quickucstt  uud  briefness.  — Camden. 

Grand  Juror,  grand  ju'rnr,  a.  One  of  a grand 
jnr7* 

Grandly,  grandee,  ad.  In  a lofty  manner;  splen- 
didly: sublimely. 

Grandmother,  grand 'mutb-ur,  *.  The  mother 
of  one’s  father  or  mother. 

Grandness.  grand 'nra,  $.  Grandeur;  greatness 
with  beauty;  magnificence. 
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GRANDSIRE-GRANITIXE. 


Grandsirk,  grand'sire,  a.  A grandfather;  in 
poetical  license,  any  ancestor.  • 

Why  should  a man,  wlmse  blood  U warm  within, 

Sit  like  his  graruUire  cut  in  aUhaster  1 — Mml*. 

Grandson,  grandson,  r.  The  son  of  a sun  or 
daughter. 

Grange,  grnnje,  a.  (French.)  A farm-yard  or  , 
farmery,  consisting  of  a farm-honsr,  and  a conrt 
of  offices  for  the  different  animals  and  implements  | 
used  iu  farming;  ns  also  cl  bnrns.  feeding- homes,  1 
poultry-houses,  &c- ; a farm  situated  in  a lone 
spot. 

At  the  moated  grange  resides  this  dejected  Mariana.— 

Skmks. 

Grangf.a,  granjc'e-a,  t.  (meaning  not  given  by 
Adamson.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Sub- 
order, Tubulifloro. 

Grangeria,  grane-je're-a,  *.  (in  hononr  of  the 
traTclIer,  N.  Granger,  who  died  at  Bussora  in 
1783.)  A genus  cf  plants:  Order,  ChrysoLula- 
nacess. 

Graniff.rous,  grn-nirer-ua,  a.  (gramme,  and  fero, 

I bear,  Lat.)  Pods  which  bear  seeds  like  grains. 

Granite,  gran'it,  a.  (French,  granite  Ital.  from  ; 
granum , n grain,  Gr.  owing  to  its  granular  struc- 
ture.) A crystuline  aggregation  of  the  minerals  [ 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  with  nn  occasional  in- 
termixture of  other  minerals.  Granite  is  said  to  i 
be  pmphgritic,  when  large  crystals  cf  felspar  are  j 
disseminated  through  the  mass ; rienitic , when 
hornblende  supplies  the  place  of  mica;  chloritic , 
when  chlorite  supplies  the  place  of  mica,  &c.  j 
Granite  is  a plutonic  rock  that  seems  to  have  been  • 
consolidated  from  a state  of  lusion  at  a consider- 
able depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  eaith,  and 
to  have  been  denuded  and  raised  to  the  surface 


during  the  lapse  of  time,  so  ns  now  to  form  the 
summits  of  lofty  mountains,  on  the  sides  of  which 


the  stratified  rocks  of  primary  or  secondary  origin, 
through  which  it  has  protruded,  generally  lie  at 


high  angles  of  inclinutiun. 


i 


Giianitkl,  ) gran'e-tel,  t.  A name  given  by  Kir- 

GhANITELL,)  wan  to  u binary  aggregate  composed 
of  any  two  of  the  following  ingredients : felspar, 
mica,  shorl,  quartz,  garnet,  steatites,  hornblende, 
jade. 

Granitic,  gra-nit'ik,  a.  Composed  of  grains  or 
crystals  united  without  a cement,  as  in  grauites 
and  some  sandstones.  Granitic  aggregate,  a gra- 
nular compound,  consisting  of  two,  three,  or  four 
simple  minerals,  among  which  only  one  of  the 
essential  ingredients  of  granite  is  present.  Among  ! 
the  granitic  aggregates,  which  contain  only  one  of 
the  essential  ingredients  of  granite,  may  be  enumer- 
ated combinations  of  quartz  and  hornblende, — 
quartz  and  actioolite, — felspar  and  aborl, — mica 
and  hornblende, — quartz,  hornblende,  and  garnet, 
—quartz,  hornblende,  and  epidote,  &c.  &c. 

Gran  itical,  gra-nit'e-knl,  a.  Consisting  of  granite; 
composed  of  granite. 

Gbanitification,  gra-nit-e-fo-ka'shnn,  t.  The 
act  of  being  formed  into  granite. 

Gbanitiform,  gm-nit'e-fawnn,  a.  Resembling 
granite  in  strncture  or  shape. 

Gkanitise,  gran'e-tine,  a.  An  aggregate  of  three 
mineral  constituents,  one  or  more  differing  from 
those  which  compose  granite.  For  example,  an 
aggregate  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  shorl  is  a grani- 
tine,  as  is  one  of  quartz,  mica,  and  shorl ; or 
quartz,  hornblende,  and  garnet,  and  many  others. 


GRANITOID,  gran 'e- toy d,  a.  (from  granite , and  tidal , 
resemblance,  Gr.)  Resembling  granite. 

GnANivoRiF.,  gra-niv'o-re,  a.  (granum,  a grain,  and  j 
r ora,  1 eat,  Lat.)  A name  given  by  Tetnminck  j 
to  an  order  of  Inscssorial  birds  which  feed  on 


grains. 

Gran  ivoBors,  gra-niv'o-rus,  a.  ( granum,  grain, 
and  r oro,  I eat,  Lnt.)  Eating  groin ; feeding  or 
subsisting  on  secd«. 

Grant,  grant,  a.  a.  (gronter,  Norm.)  To  admit  as 
true  what  is  not  proved;  to  allow;  to  concede; 
to  yield ; to  gire ; to  bestow  or  confer  on  without 
compensation,  as  in  answer  to  prayer  or  request; 
to  transfer  the  title  of  a thing  to  anotber  for  a 
good  or  valuable  consideration ; to  convey  by  deed 
or  writing; — a.  the  act  of  granting  or  bestowing; 
the  thing  granted  or  bestowed;  a gift  or  boon ; 
concession ; admission  of  something  as  true.  In 
Law,  a conveyance  in  writing  of  such  things  as 
cannot  be  conveyed  by  words  only. 

Grantable,  grant'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  granted 
or  conveyed. 

Grantee,  gran-te',  a.  A person  to  whom  a con- 
veyance is  made. 

Grantor,  grant'ur,  a.  The  person  who  grants; 
one  who  conveys  lands,  rents,  &c. 

Granular,  gran'n-ldr,  «.  (from  granum,  a grain, 
Eat.)  Consi>ting  of  grains;  resembling  grains 
Granular  limcrtone,  a variety  of  limestone,  gene- 
rally found  in  the  primitive  rocks,  so  termed  trnm 
its  consisting  of  small  grains  or  minute  crystals. 
It  is  of  various  colours;  the  white  variety  is  used 
as  statuary  marble. — See  Marble. 

Granulary,  gran'u-lar-e,  a.  Small  and  compact; 
resembling  a small  grain  or  seed. 

Granulate,  grnn'u-late,  r.  a.  To  form  into  grains 
or  small  masses ; to  raise  into  small  asperities ; to 
make  rough  on  the  surface ; — v.  n.  to  cullect  or  be 
formed  into  grains. 

Granulated,  gran  n- lay- ted,  a.  Consisting  of 
graina ; resembling  grains. 

Granulation,  grun-u-l»'tdiun,  a.  The  set  of 
forming  into  grains.  In  Chemistry,  an  operation 
by  which  metallic  substantia  are  reduced  into 
small  grains  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their 
combination  with  other  substances.  In  Pathology, 
firm,  rounded,  or  ovoid,  glistening,  semitransparent 
tumours,  resembling  in  figure  and  volume  a millet- 
seed  or  pea. 

Granule,  gran'ule,  a.  A little;  a small  particle. 

GraNULIFERoun,  gran-u-lifer-us,  a.  Full  of 
granulations,  as  in  the  shell  Mitra  grannlilers. 

Granulifoku,  gran-ule-fawrm,  a.  (granum,  a 
grain,  and  Jormit , form,  Lnt.)  In  Mineralogy, 
having  an  irregular  granular  structure,  a»  Pyroxcue 
granuliforme. 

Granulous,  gran'u-lus,  a.  Full  of  grains; 
abounding  with  granular  substances. 


f 


Grape,  grape,  ».  The  fruit  of  Vitis  vinifera.  The 
other  plants  of  the  same  genus  which  bear  fruit 
resembling  the  grape  are  chiefly  American,  but 
are  almost  of  no  value, — see  Vitis ; the  fruit  from 
which  wine  is  made.  In  the  Manege,  grapel 
signify  mangy  tumours  on  the  leg  of  a horse,  j 
Grapeihot,  an  assemblage,  in  tbo  form  of  a 
cylindrical  column,  of  nine  balls  resting  on  a cir- 
cular plate,  through  which  a pin  pusses  as  an 
axis.  The  balls  are  contained  in  n canvas  Lag,  j 
and  are  hound  together  on  the  outside  of  the  lat- 
ter by  a coid,  disj<o&ed  about  the  column  in  the 
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manner  of  a net.  The  sire  of  shot  is  according 
to  the  bore  of  the  piece  of  ordnance  from  which  it 
is  to  be  fired,  Gmpewort,  the  poisonous  plant 
Actirn,  called  also  Herb  Christopher,  or  baneber - 
ties. 

Grape  LESS,  grapcles,  a.  Wanting  the  strength  , 
and  flavour  of  the  grape. 

Graph  stone,  grape’s  tone,  * The  stone  or  seed 
of  the  grape. 

Graphic,  graf  ik,  > a.  (from  grapho , I write,  ! 

Graphical,  graPe-kal,i  Gr.)  Relating  to  the  j 
art  of  writing  or  delineating ; well  delineated ; | 
describing  with  accuracy.  Graphic  microscope,  i 
an  instrument  invented  by  Cornelias  Varley,  for 
the  purpose  of  depicting,  on  the  principle  of  re- 
flection,  the  objects  represented  l>y  the  microscope. 
Graphic  tellurium,  or  graphite  gold,  a mineral  of 
a steel-grey  colour,  approaching  to  tin- white,  and 
b generally  splendent,  but  sometimes  slightly 
tarnished  externally ; primary  crystal,  a rhombic 
prism.  Its  constituents  are,  tellurium,  60;  gold, 
80 ; silver,  10 ; sometime*  a trace  of  lead.  Gra- 
phic granite,  a variety  of  granite,  composed  of 
felspar  and  quarts,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an 
imperfect  laminar  structure.  When  a section  of 
graphic  granite  is  made  at  right  angles  to  the 
alternations  of  the  constituent  minerals,  broken 
lines,  resembling  Hebrew  characters,  present 
themselves ; hence  its  derivation. 

Graphically,  grafe-kal-le,  ad.  With  good  de- 
lineation ; in  a picturesque  manner. 

Grapihpterus,  gra-fip'ter-ua,  *.  ( grapho , I write, 
and  pteryr,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Carabid*. 

Graphis,  grafis,  i.  ( grapho , I write,  from  the  apo- 
thecea  being  like  the  characters  of  aome  Grange 
language.)  A genus  of  Lichens:  Tribe,  Idiotha- 
lam  esc. 

Graphite,  gra'fite,  t.  Another  name  for  black- 
lead,  or  plumbago ; carburet  of  iron.  Graphite  is  i 
of  a dark  steel-  grey,  or  nearly  iron-black.  It  leaves 
on  paper  a well-defined  shining  traoe,  which  has 
very  nearly  the  colour  of  the  maaa,  and  consists  of 
minute  grains.  It  is  perfectly  opaque,  easily 
scraped  by  a knife,  and  soils  the  fingers.  It  b a 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  when  rubbed  on  seal- 
ing-wax till  a metallic  trace  appears,  communicates 
no  electricity  to  the  wax.  Specific  gravity  from 
1 98  to  2.26.  Constituent  parts — carbon,  92.0 ; 
iron,  8.0. — Cleareland. 

Gqaphometer,  graf-om'e-tur,  s,  (grapho,  I write, 
snd  metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  A mathematical 
instrument  used  in  land-surveying ; otherwise 
termed  a semicircle.  Its  use  b to  observe  any 
angle,  the  vertex  of  which  b at  the  centre  of  the 
instrument  in  any  plane,  and  to  find  how  many  , 
degrees  it  contains, 

Grai’Hom ethical,  graf-o-met're-knl,  a.  Relating 
to,  or  ascertained  by  a grnphometcr. 

Grapnel,  grap'nel,  > s.  (from  grapple,')  A sort  of 

Grapplino,  grap'ling,)  small  anchor,  fitted  with 
four  or  five  flukes,  or  claws,  and  generally  used  to 
ride  a boat  or  other  small  vessel.  Fire-grappling, 
an  instrument  resembling  the  former,  but  differing 
in  the  construction  of  its  flukes,  which  are  fur- 
nished with  strong  barbs  at  their  aides.  They  are 
usually  attached  to  the  yard-arms  of  a ship,  in 
order  to  grapple  a vessel  of  the  enemy  which  it  b 
intended  to  board  : termed  also  grappling-iron s. 

Grapple,  grap'pl,  r.  a.  ( greipan , Goth.)  To 


seize ; to  lay  fist  hold  on,  either  with  th#  bands  or 
With  hooks;  to  contest  in  close  fight; — v,  n.  to 
fasten;  to  fix;  to  join  indissolubly ; 

Oraprle  your  mind*  to  aternage  of  the  nary. 

And  leave  your  England  aa  dead  midnight  stub— 
Shake. 

to  grapple  with,  to  contend  with ; to  struggle  with 
successfully; — a a seizing;  dose  bog  in  contest; 
the  wrestler's  hold;  dose  fight;  a book  or  iron 
instrument  by  which  one  ship  fastens  on  another. 
Grapplkment,  grap'pl-ment,  a A grappling; 
close  fight  or  embrace. 

Grapsgs,  grap'sus,  a (meaning  nnknown  to  us.) 
A genua  of  Decapod  Crustaceaus  of  the  crab  kind : 
Family,  Brachyura. 

Graptolkpis,  grap-tol'e-pis,  a (graptm,  painted, 
and  lepis,  a scale,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  ganoid 
fishes,  discovered  in  the  Coal  formation  of  Lanark- 
shire by  Dr.  Rankin  of  Carluke. 

Graptolite,  grap'to-lite,  ) a (graptot, 

Graptolithus,  grap-tol'e-fAus,  ) painted,  and 
lithot,  a stone,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Linnieue 
to  denote  sncli  stones  as  resemble  drawings,  as  in 
the  Florentine  ruin  marble,  dentritic  limestone, 
moss  agates,  &c. 

Grapt,  gra'pe,  a.  Like  grapes ; full  of  clusters  of 
i grapes ; made  of  grapes. 

Grasp,  grasp,  v,  a.  ( graspare , Ital.)  To  seize  and 
hold  by  clasping  or  embracing  with  the  fingers  or 
arms ; to  catch ; to  lay  hold  of ; to  take  posses- 
sion of;  to  seize ; — r.  a to  catch  or  seize;  to 
gripe;  to  struggle;  to  strive; — (obsolete  in  the 
last  two  senses;) 

His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  that  grasp* 
And  tugg’d  for  life. — Skaks. 
to  encroach  ; to  grasp  at,  to  catch  at ; to  tTy  to 
Beize ; — A the  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  hand ; pos- 
session ; hold ; reach  of  the  arms ; figuratively, 
the  power  of  seizing. 

Graspablb.  grasp'a-bl,  a.  That  can  be  grasped. 
Grasper,  grasp'ur,  i.  One  who  grasps  or  seizes; 

one  who  catches  at ; one  who  bolds. 

Grass,  gras,  a (greet,  Sax.  gras,  Goth.  Germ,  and 
Dut.)  The  common  herbage  of  the  field  on  which 
cattle  feed.  In  Botany,  a plant  pertaining  to  the 
order  Graminace®, — which  see.  Grass  land,  in 
Agriculture,  kept  continually  in  grass,  as  pastu- 
rage or  meadow,  in  contradistinction  to  ground 
alternately  in  tillage  and  grass.  Grass-hearth, 
in  Law,  the  grazing  or  turning  up  of  the  earth 
with  a plough ; an  ancient  customary  service  of 
tenants  doing  one  day’s  work  for  their  landlord. 
Grass-week. — See  Rogation -week.  Grass  qf 

Parnassus , the  marsh  plant  Parnassus  polustria, 
a native  of  both  this  country  and  of  Greece. 
Grass-poly , the  small  hedge  hyssop  Lithium  hya- 
sopifolium,  a native  annual  plant; — grass  Unde, 
a stalk  of  grass ; grass-green,  green  with  grass ; 
dark-green  like  the  colour  of  grass;  grass -grown, 
overgrown  with  grass;  grass-plot,  a level  spot 
covered  with  grass. 

Grass,  gras,  r.  o.  To  cover  with  grass,  or  with 
torf ; — r. «.  to  produce  grass ; to  be  covered  with 
grass. 

Gkassation,  gras-sa'shun,  s.  (grassatio,  Lai.)  A 
j ranging  or  wandering  about. — Obsolete. 

If  in  vie*  there  be  a perpetual  frauation,  there  must 
be  in  virtue  a perpetual  vigilance.— FcUham. 

Grasshopper,  graa'hop-puT,  a The  well-known 
i insect  Gryllos  cam pes trie  of  IinnxuA  Grass - 
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GRASSINESS— GRATING. 


! hopjxr  titlark :,  the  bird  Emberiza  locustella,  so 
named  from  the  nature  of  its  chirp.  Grasshopper 
warbler , the  Sylvia  locustella. 

I Grabsiness,  grua'ac-nes,  m.  The  state  of  abound- 

ing with  gra«e ; a grassy  state. 

I I GR48BLES8,  gras'les,  a.  Destitute  of  grass. 

Grassy,  gras's*,  a.  Covered  with  grass ; nbound- 

! ing  with  grass ; resembling  grass ; green.  G ratty  ~ 

■ crov/oot,  the  Ranunculus  ficaria. 

Grate,  grate,  a.  (grata,  ItaL)  A work  or  frame, 
j composed  of  parallel  or  cross  bars,  with  inter- 
stices ; a kind  of  lattice-work ; an  instrument  or 
j frame  of  iron  bars  in  which  a fire  is  kindled  ;— 

| v.  a,  to  furnish  with  grates ; to  make  fast  with 
cross  bars ; (gratUr,  Fr.)  to  rub  or  wear  anything 
I by  the  attrition  of  a rough  body  ; to  offend  by 
anything  harsh  or  vexatious;  to  form  a sound  by 
collision  of  asperities  or  hard  bodies; — p.  «.  to 
rub  hard,  so  as  to  injure  or  ofTend ; to  offend,  as 
by  oppression  or  importunity;  to  make  a harsh 
sound  by  the  friction  of  rough  bodies ; (gratus, 
Lat.)  n.  agreeable. — Obsolete  as  an  adjective. 

It  becomes  grate  and  delicious  cneough  by  custom. — 

Sir  J.  Herbert. 

Grateful,  grateTfil,  a.  (from  gratus,  Lat)  Hav- 
ing a due  sense  of  benefits ; kindly  disposed  to- 
wards one  from  whom  a favour  has  been  received ; 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  repay  benefits ; pleas- 
ing; acceptable;  gratifying;  delightful;  deli- 
cious ; affording  pleasure. 

Gatf.fclly,  grate*  fiDl-le,  ad.  With  a due  sense  of 
j benefits  or  favours ; in  a manner  that  disposes  to 

! kindness  iu  return  for  favours;  in  a pleasing 

| manner. 

, Gratefulness,  gratc*ful-nea,  #.  The  quality  of 
1 being  grateful;  gratitude;  the  quality  of  being 
agreeable  or  pleasant  to  the  mind  or  to  the 
taste. 

, Gratklutea,  gra-te-lu'pe-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr. 
i Grateloup.)  A name  given  by  Charles  Desmou- 
| Jins  to  a genus  of  fossil  bivalves  found  in  the 
Eocene  and  Miocene  formations.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  Donox. 

, Grater,  grate'ur,  s.  An  instrument  or  nten&il 
with  a rough  indented  surface,  for  rubbing  off 
small  particles  of  a body. 

Gratis.— Sec  Graces. 

Graticulation,  gra-tik-u-la'shon,  a.  A word 
j used  by  some  writers  for  dividing  a drawing  into 
square  compartments,  in  order  to  be  reduced  or 
! enlarged : so  termed  from  its  resembling  lattice- 
1 1 grating. 

;[  Gratification,  grat-e-fe  ka'shuu,  t.  (gratus, 
agreeable,  and  /ado , I make,  Lat.)  The  act  of 
pleasing  citheT  the  mind,  the  taste,  or  the  appe- 
tite ; that  which  affords  pleasure ; satisfaction ; 
delight;  reward;  recompense.  In  Law,  a re- 
warding or  making  amends  for  some  piece  of  ser- 
vice done. 

Gratifier,  grat'e-fi-ar,  t.  One  who  gratifies  or 
pleases. 

Gratify,  grat'e-fi,  r.  <7.  To  indulge;  to  please  by 
) 1 compliance ; to  delight ; to  please ; to  humour ; 
to  soothe  ; to  reward  by  a recompense. 

Gratifying,  grnt'e-fi-ing,  a.  Giving  pleasure; 

• l affording  satisfaction. 

Grating,  gra'ting,  a.  Fretting;  irritating;  harsh. 

Grating,  gra'ting,  > a.  A partition  of  bare ; an 

Gratings,  gra'tingz,  j open  cover  for  the  hatches 
of  a ship,  resembling  lattice-work. 

& u 
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Gratingly,  gra'ting-le,  ad.  Harshly;  offensively; 
in  a manner  to  irritate. 

Gratiola,  gra-ti'o-U,  t.  (from  the  name  given  it 
by  Matthiolus, — Gratia  Dei,  tbe  grace  of  God, — 
in  allusion  to  its  virtues  as  n cathartic.)  Hedge- 
hyssop,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Scrophulariaceie. 

Gratis,  gra'tis,  ad.  (Latin.)  For  nothing;  freely; 
without  recompense. 

Gratitude,  grat'e-tude,  s.  ( gratitudo , Lat.)  An 
emotion  of  the  heart,  excited  by  a favour  or  bene- 
fit received ; a sentiment  of  kindness  or  goodwill 
towards  a benefactor;  thankfulness. 

Gratten,  grat'ten,  a.  An  old  word  for  grass  which 
springs  up  after  the  field  has  been  mowed. 

Gratuitous,  gra-tu'e-tus,  a.  (gratuitus,  Lat.) 
Free;  voluntary;  not  required  by  jastice;  granted 
without  claim  or  merit ; asserted  or  taken  without 
proof. 

Gratuitously,  gra-tu'e-tus-le,  ad.  Freely;  vo- 
luntarily; without  claim  or  merit;  without  an  j 
equivalent  or  compensation ; without  proof. 

Gratuity,  grat-tu'e-te,  a.  A free  gift;  a present; 
a donation;  that  which  is  given  without  a com- 
pensation or  equivalent ; something  given  in  re- 
turn for  a favour ; an  acknowledgment. 

Gratclate,  grat'u-late,  r.  a.  (gratulor,  Lat.)  To 
express  joy  or  pleasure  to  a person  on  account  of 
his  success — the  reception  of  some  good ; to  con- 
gratulate ; to  salute  with  declarations  of  joy ; to 
wish  or  express  joy  to;  to  declare  joy  for;  to 
mention  with  joy. 

Gratulation,  grat-u-la'shnn,  a.  ( gmtulatio , Lat.) 
An  address  or  expression  of  joy  to  a person  on 
account  of  some  good  received  by  him ; congratu- 
lation. 

Gratulatort,  grat'u-la-tur-e,  a.  Expressing 
gratulation;  congratulatory. 

Grauwackb,  graw'wak-e,  ^ s.  (a  German  local 

Graywacke,  gra'wak-e,  ) terra  for  a grey  stone.) 
An  indurated,  granular,  metamorphic  rock,  of  a 
acmUchistoec  structure,  and  usually  of  a grey 
colour,  occurring  usually  in  beds  among  slate  and 
other  primitive  rocks.  When  the  schistose  struc- 
ture is  well-defined,  it  is  called  grauwacke  slate  or 
schist.  It  is  sometimes  written  greywacke,  and 
pronounced  gra'wak. 

Grave,  grave,  v.  a.  (graver,  Fr.  grafim.  Sax.) 
Pasty  Graved  ; past  jmrt.  Graven  or  Graved.  To 
carve  or  cut  letters  or  figures  on  stone  or  other 
hard  substance,  with  a chisel  or  edged  tool ; to 
engrave ; to  form  or  shape  by  cutting  with  a 
cliiftel ; to  clean  a ship’s  bottom ; to  entomb ; — 
r.  n.  to  carve ; to  write  or  delineate  on  hard  sub- 
stances ; to  practise  engraving ; — a.  (pro/.  Sax. 
grab.  Germ.)  tbe  ditch,  pit,  or  excavated  place  in 
which  a dead  human  body  is  deposited ; a place 
for  the  corpse  of  a human  being ; a sepulchre ; a 
tomb ; any  place  where  tbe  dead  are  deposited ; a 
place  of  great  slaughter  or  mortality : graves,  in 
the  plural,  sediment  of  tallow  melted  ;— (obsoleto 
in  the  last  sense.)  The  names  of  places  ending 
in  grave  come  from  the  Saxon  word  gruff,  a wood, 
den,  or  thicket ; — a,  solemn  ; serious ; sober ; not 
gay ; not  light  or  trifling ; plain,  not  showy  or 
tawdry ; being  of  weight ; important ; momentous ; 
gravecloil,  a lump  of  earth  belonging  to  a grave; 
graveclothct , the  clothes  or  dress  in  which  tbe 
dead  are  interred  ; gravedigger , one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  dig  graves;  gravemaker,  same  as 
gravedigger;  gravestone,  a stone  laid  over  a grave. 
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or  erected  near  it  as  a monument.  In  Grammar, 
a species  of  accent  expressed  thus  (»),  and  show- 
ing that  the  voice  is  to  be  depressed,  and  iho 
syl'aMe  over  which  it  is  marked  pronounced  in  a 
low  deep  tone.  In  many  works  where  the  pro- 
nunciation is  marked,  the  grave  accent  placed  over 
a vowel  denotes  that  the  vowel  has  its  long  name 
sound,  as  in  gra'ver.  The  acute  accent  ( ' ) marks 
the  short  sound,  as  gra  vel.  In  Music,  same  as 
adagio,  slow,  in  Italian  music ; in  general,  the 
term  denotes  a low  or  deep  sound — the  thicker  the 
cord  or  string  is,  the  graver  the  note  will  be. 
Gravtdigging  or  burying  beetle, — see  Nicropha- 
gus ; — r.  o.  to  cover  with  gravel ; to  stick  in  the 
I sand  ; to  puzzle  ; to  stop  ; to  embarrass  ; to  hurt 
the  foot  of  a horse,  by  gravel  lodged  under  the 
shoe. 

i Gravel,  grav'd,*-  Small  stones  generally  deposited 
on  the  beds  of  rivers  or  the  sea-shore,  from  the 

! consolidation  of  which,  in  former  periods,  the  con- 
glomerates of  the  various  formations  have  been 
formed.  Unconsolidated  gravel  and  sand  beds 
! often  alternate  with  each  other,  or  occur  separately 
at  elevations  from  tide-mark  to  the  height  of  many 
, hundred  feet.  Recent  gravel  beds  are  formed  in 

| , many  localities  from  the  wearing  down  of  the  old 
conglomerates.  Organic  remains  seldom  occur  in 
formations  of  this  kind,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
except  indeed  such  as  have  been  recently  washed 
on  shore.  In  Pathology,  the  collection  of  calculi 
in  the  urinary  bladder. 

Graveless,  graveles,  u.  Without  a grave;  un- 
1 buried. 

Gravellt,  grav'el-Ie,  a.  Abounding  with  gravel ; 
consisting  of  gravel. 

Gravelookikg,  grave 'look- ing,  a.  Having  a 
grave  or  serious  appearance. 

Gravelwalk,  grav'i  1-wawk,  t.  A walk  or  alley 
i covered  with  gravel,  which  makes  a dry  and  hard 
bottom. 

Gravely,  gravele,  ad.  In  a grave,  solemn  man- 
ner; soberly;  seriously;  without  ga udincss  or 
; show. 

Gravexebs,  grave'nes,  *.  Seriousness ; solemnity; 
j!  sobriety  of  behaviour ; gravity  of  manners  or  dis- 
course. 

GRAVKOLENcr,  gra-ve'o-lens,  t.  ( gravis , heavy, 
and  oleo,  to  yield  a smell,  Lat.)  A strong,  heavy, 

; or  offensive  smell. 

j Graveolbnt,  gra-ve'o-lent,  a.  Having  a strong 
or  unpleasant  smell. 

Graver,  gra'vur,  t.  (gmpha,  I carve,  Gr.)  Iu 
j,  Engraving,  tho  tool  by  which  the  lines,  scratches, 
and  shades  are  cut  in  wood,  steel,  copper,  Ac. 
Gravey,  gra've,  i.  In  Surgery,  an  instrument  for 
; scaling  the  teeth. 

Gravid,  gravid,  a.  (gravidus,  Lit.)  Pregnant ; 
being  with  child. 

Gravidated,  grav'e-day-ted,  a.  Made  pregnant* 
—Obsolete. 

! Gravidation,  grav-e-da'shun.)  „ 

! Gkaviditt,  gru-vid'e-te,  \ *' 

Gravio&adls,  grav'e-gravdz,  t.  (gram,  heavy, 
and  gradiort  I walk,  Lat.)  A name  given  by 
Blainville  to  Mammalia,  comprising  such  heavy- 
paced  animals  as  the  elephant. 

Gravimeter,  gra-vim'e-tur,  ».  (graritas,  gravity, 

1 1 and  metor , I measure,  Lat.)  Ar.  instrument  for 
ascertaining  tho  specific  gravity  of  bodies. 

Gray ixo,  gra'ving,  s.  Carved  work;  impression. 


Graving  dock,  a small  dock  capable  of  bolding  1 
one,  or  at  most  two  vessels.  It  is  used  for  hold- 
ing state  and  other  ornamental  barges,  for  the  | 
purpose  of  defending  them  from  tho  weather.  It 
is  also  applied  to  docks  in  which  tho  hulks  of 
ships  arc  retained  previous  to  being  launched. 

Gravitate,  grav'e-tata,  v n.  (grariter,  Fr.)  To  < 
tend  to  the  centre  of  a body,  or  the  central  point 
of  attraction.  | 

Gravitation,  grav-e-ta'shun,  t.  The  act  of  tend- 
ing to  tho  centre ; the  force  by  which  bodies  are  i 
pressed  or  drawn,  or  by  which  they  tend  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth  or  other  ceQtre,  or  the 
effect  of  that  force. 

Gravity,  grnv'e-te,  *.  (grarite,  Fr.)  Heaviness ; , 
weight;  that  mutual  tendency  which  all  bodies  1 
have  to  approach  each  other  with  forces  which  ; 
are  directly  to  their  masses,  and  inversely  propor-  I 
tional  to  the  square  of  their  distances.  The  force  ) 
by  which  bodies  are  propelled  towards  the  centre  j 
of  the  earth  results  from  this  law,  and  its  mani- 
fest effect  on  the  body  so  propelled  is  termed 
weight.  Specific  grainy,  the  ratio  of  the  weight 
of  a body  to  the  weight  of  some  other  body  as- 
sumed as  a standard.  The  standard  adopted  in 
Britain  is  that  of  pure  distilled  water  at  a torn-  i 
peratnre  of  62°.  The  French  take  it  at  the  ’ 
freeing- point,  82°.  A body  when  immersed  in  j 
fluid  loses  just  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a given  volume  of  the  fluid.  If  • 
the  weight  lost  in  water  be  made  the  devisor  of  ! 
the  weight  in  air,  the  quotient  gives  the  spcciflo 
gravity.  The  instrument  used  is  called  the  hydro-  \ 
italic  balance.  The  specific  gravities  of  gaseous  j 
bodies  are  generally  determined  in  terms  of  that  j 
of  atmospheric  air;  the  difference  between  the  ; 
weights  of  a flask  when  exhausted  of  air  by  means  [ 
of  an  air-pump  and  when  filled  with  gas,  gives  ; 
the  weight  of  tho  gas  which  it  contains.  One  | 
cubic  foot  of  rain  water  weighs  exactly  1000  1 
ounces  avoirdupois,  hence  the  relative  weight  of  ! 
other  bodies  is  easily  referred  to  this  standard ; [ 
and  bcnco  gold,  when  hammered,  weighs  19.362.  j 
It  is  therefore  l^oVo  times  heavier  than  water;  | 
consequently,  its  specific  gravity  is  19.362,  and  i 
so  of  other  bodies.  Centre  of  gravity , that  point  | 
at  which  all  the  weight  of  a mass  might  be  ool- 

. lected  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  any 
system  of  which  the  mass  forms  a part.  When 
a body  is  suspended  by  a string,  and  allowed  to  ! 
find  its  position  of  rest,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  1 
in  tho  line  of  the  string.  Line  of  direction  of 
gravity , a straight  line  which  passes  through  tho 
centre  of  gravity  of  a body  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  If  this  line  pass  beyond  the  base  on 
which  the  body  stands,  it  must  fall ; — seriousness ; ; 
sobriety  of  manners;  solemnity  of  deportment  or 
character ; atrociousness ; enormity. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  two  senses. 

That  had  intended  thereby  only  to  punish  the  injury 

committed  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  fact,— Hooter. 

Gravy,  gra've,  $.  The  fat  and  other  liquid  matter  , 
that  drips  from  flesh  in  roasting. 

Gray. — See  Grey. 

Grayling,  gra'iing,  i.  In  Ichthyology,  the  Thy-  1 
mallus  vulgaris,  a British  fish. 

Graze,  graze,  r.  a.  ( grasiun , Sax.)  To  rub  or 
touch  lightly  in  passing;  to  brush  lightly  tho  J 
surface  of  a thing  in  passing;  to  feed  or  tup|4y  ! 
cattle  with  grnso;  to  furnish  pasture  lor;  to  feed 
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on ; to  eat  from  the  ground,  as  growing  herbage; 
to  tend  grazing  cattle; — r.  n.  to  eat  gnu*;  to 
feed  on  growing  herbage;  to  supply  grass;  to 
move  on  devouring. 

Grazes,  gra'zor,  a.  One  that  grazes  or  feeds  on 
grass. 

Grazier,  gra'xbor,  a.  One  who  feeds  cattle  with 
I grass,  or  supplies  them  with  pasture. 

Grazing,  gra'zing,  a.  Supplying  pasture. 

! Grazioso,  praz'e  o-so,  ad,  (Italian.)  In  Music, 
a word  intimating  that  the  part  to  which  it  is 
affixed  is  to  be  played  clegautly  and  grace- 
fully. 

J Gkkasb,  grese,  $.  (grauue,  Fr.)  Animal  fat  in  a 
soft  state;  oily  or  unctuous  matter  of  any  kind, 
as  tallow  or  lard.  In  Farriery,  an  inflammation 
of  the  heels  of  a horse,  which  suspends  the  ordi- 
nary greasy  secretion  of  the  part,  and  produces 
dryness  and  scurfinesa,  followed  by  cracks,  ulcera- 
tion, and  fungous  excrescences ; — v.  a.  to  smear, 
anoint,  or  daub  with  grease  or  fat ; to  bribe ; to  ! 
corrupt  with  presents. 

Envy  not  the  store 

Of  the  greas’d  advocate  that  grinds  the  poor.— 
Itrydtn, 

Greasily,  grc'ze-lc,  ad.  With  grease,  or  an  ap- 
pearance of  it ; grossly. 

Gk easiness,  gre'xc-ncs,  t.  The  state  of  being 
greasy;  oiliness;  fatness. 

Greasy,  gn/ze,  a.  Oily ; fat ; unctuous ; smeared 
or  defiled  with  grease;  like  grease  or  oil;  smooth ; 
fat  of  body ; bulky,  in  reproach ; 

Let's  consult  together  agaiust  this  greasy  knight— 

Shake. 

gross  ; indelicate  ; indecent. 

Great,  grate,  a.  (Saxon.)  Large  in  hulk  or  num- 
ber; being  of  extended  length  or  breadth;  ex- 
pressing a large,  extensive,  or  unusual  degree  of 
I anything;  long-continued;  important;  weighty; 

chief;  principal;  of  vast  power  and  excellence; 
i supreme ; illustrious ; vast ; extensive ; wonder- 
ful ; admirable  ; possessing  large  or  strong  powers 
of  mind ; having  made  extensive  or  unusual  ac- 
, quisilions  of  science  or  knowledge  ; distinguished 
by  rank,  office,  or  power;  elevated;  eminent; 
dignified  in  aspect,  tnein,  or  manner;  magnani- 
mous; generous;  of  elevated  sentiments;  high- 
j minded  ; rich  ; sumptuous ; magnificent ; "sub- 
lime ; noble ; swelling ; proud ; principal ; much 
travelled  ; pregnant ; teeming  ; hard  ; difficult ; 
familiar;  intimate;  — (vulgar  in  the  last  two 
; significations;) — distinguished  by  extraordinary 
events,  or  unusual  importance ; denoting  a degree 
of  consanguinity  in  the  ascending  or  descending 
line,  as  great  grandson  ; superior;  pre-eminent; 
— s.  the  whole  ; the  gross ; the  whole  in  a lump ; 
j people  of  rank  or  distinction.  Great  auk,  a species 
of  water-fowl  of  the  genus  A lea.  Great  ctrde- 
tailing,  the  manner  of  conducting  a ship  in,  or 
rather  pretty  near,  the  arch  of  a great  circle,  that 
passes  through  the  zenith  of  the  two  places,  viz., 
whence  she  came,  and  to  which  she  is  bound. 
Great  goo$e-gras$ , or  German  Mad  wort,  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  plant  Aspcrugo  procumbens. 
Great  macaw-tree,  the  West  Indian  tree  Cocos 
fusiform  is. 

Great-bellied,  grate 'l»el- lid,  a.  Pregnant; 
teeming. 

Great-burnet. — See  Sangnisorba. 

Greatcoat,  grate'kote,  i.  An  overcoat. 

i 


Grfaten,  gra'tn,  r.  o.  To  enlarge  ; to  magnify  | 

A favourite's  business  is  to  please  his  king,  a miuis-  i 

ter*s  to  greaten  and  exalt  him.— Bp.  Ken, 

— e.  n.  to  increase;  to  become  large.— Seldom 
used.  i 

Gbeatfootr. — See  Megapodinte. 

Great-hearted, grate’hrfrt-ed, a.  High  spirited; 
undcjectcd. 

Greatlt,  grate'le,  ad.  In  a great  degree ; much;  .| 
nobly;  illustriously ; magnanimously;  generously;  j 
bravely. 

Greatness  grnte'nes,  §.  Largeness  of  quantity  | 
or  number ; largo  amount ; extent ; high  degree ; ’ j 
high  rank  or  place  ; elevation  ; dignity ; distinc- 
tion ; eminence ; power ; command ; swelling  , 
pride ; affected  state  ; magnanimity ; elevation  of 
sentiment ; nobleness ; strength  or  extent  of  in- 
tellectual faculties;  large  extent  or  variety;  gran  , 
deur;  pomp;  magnificence;  force;  intensity. 

Grkaye,  greve,  $.  A grove. — Obsolete. 

Phoebus,  with  hi*  streme*  drieth  in  the  grtavet 
The  sliver  druppes,  hanging  on  the  leave*.— 

Chancer. 

Greaves,  greevz,  t.  pL  ( yrtvat , Span,  and  Port.) 
Armour  for  the  legs  ; a sort  of  boots. 

He  had  greaves  of  bra**  upon  his  legs.— 1 8am.  xrlL  6.  \ 

Grebe,  grebe,  $.  The  common  name  of  a fowl  of  I 
the  genus  Colvinbua,  called  also  a Diver. — Which  I 
see. 

Grebes. — See  Colymbus. 

Grecian,  gre'shan,  a.  Relating  to  Greece  ; — a.  a ! 
native  of  Greece;  a Jew  who  understood  or  spoke  i 
Greek  ; 

He  disputed  against  the  Grecians.— Acts  ix.  29.  I 

one  skilled  in  the  Greek  language. 

Grkcian-fire. — See  Fire. 

Grecianize,  gre'shan-ize,  ) v.  «.  To  play  the  , 

Grkcizb,  gre'siee,  ) Grecian ; to  speak  i 

Greek,  or  use  phrases  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
language ; to  render  or  translate  into  Greek. 

Grecism,  gro'sizm,  s.  (gracismus,  Let)  An  idiom 
of  the  Greek  language. 

Grek,  gre, t.  (gre,  Fr.)  Goodwill;  rank;  degree;  ] 
— see  Degree ; 

He  is  a shepherd  great  In  gre*.— Spenser. 

— r.  n.  to  agree. — Obsolete. — See  Agree. 

I.udgate,  for  freemen  debtors,  free 

From  hurt,  till  with  their  creditors  they  gree.— 

Mr.  for  Mag. 

Greed,  greed,  ».  Greediness. — This  term  is  dis-  t 
carded  from  elegant  literature,  but  is  still  collo-  ; 
quially  used  in  Scotland. 

Greedily,  gre'de-le,  ad.  With  a keen  appetite 
for  food  or  drink ; voraciously ; with  keen  or 
ardent  desire ; eagerly. 

Greediness,  gre'de-nes,  $.  Keenness  of  appetite 
for  food  or  drink  ; ravenousness ; voracity ; ardent 
desire. 

Greedy,  gre'de,  a.  ( gradig , Sax.)  Having  a keen 
appetite  for  food  or  drink  ; ravenous ; voracious  ; 
very  hungry ; having  a keen  desire  of  anything ; I 
eager  to  obtain. 

Grkedtoct,  gre'de- gut,  t.  A glutton;  adevourer;  ; 
a belly-god.  # i 

Greek,  greek,  a.  Relating  to  Greece ; — s.  a native 
of  Greece ; the  language  of  Greece.  Greek  ordtrv  I 
of  architecture , are  the  Doric,  Ionian,  and  Corin-  i 
thian  ; the  Latin,  are  the  Tuscan  and  Composite.  I 
G reck -f  re. — see  Fire. 
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GREEN  COLOURED— GREENSAND. 


GREENISH — GREEN. 


Orkkk ist?,  grwk'ish,  a.  Peculiar  to  Greece. 

Cueeklinu,  greek'ling,  a.  An  inferior  Greek 
writer. 

Will,  h of  the  GreeHl»9$  durst  ever  give  precepts  to 

lMmutlicncs?— J3e*  Jonton. 

Greek  Valeria*.— See  Polemoniom. 

CltKRK,  green,  a.  ( grene,  Sax.)  Haring  a colour 
formed  by  compounding  blue  and  yellow ; of  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  of  trees  or  herbs ; verdant ; 
new  ; fresh  ; recent ; flourishing ; undecayed  ; 
containing  its  natural  juices;  not  dry;  not  sea- 
soned; not  roasted;  half  raw;  unripe;  imma- 
ture ; not  arrived  to  perfection ; young ; pale ; 
sickly ; wan  ; of  a greenish  pale  colour ; — a.  the 
colour  of  growing  plants;  a colour  composed  of 
blue  and  yellow  rays,  which,  mixed  in  different 
proportions,  exhibits  a variety  of  shades;  a grassy 
plain  or  plat ; a piece  of  ground  covered  with  ver- 
dant herbage;  fresh  leaves  or  branches  of  trees  or 
other  plants;  wreaths.  Green- cloth,  in  Law,  a 
board  or  court  of  justice,  held  in  the  counting- 
house  of  the  king’s  household,  composed  of  the 
lord  steward  and  officers  under  him,  who  sit  daily. 
To  this  court  is  committed  the  charge  and  over- 
sight of  the  king's  household  in  matters  of  jus- 
tice and  government,  with  a power  to  correct  all 
offenders,  and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  verge 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  court  royal,  which  is  every 
way  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  last  gate 
of  the  palace  where  his  majesty  resides.  Without 
a warrant  first  obtained  from  ibia  court,  none  of 
the  king's  sen-ants  can  be  arrested  for  debt 
Green-finch,  green-grosbeak,  or  green-linnet,  a 
bird, — sec  Chloris.  Green- earth,  a variety  of  chlo- 
ritic  earth  which  occurs  in  the  vesicular  cavities  of 
some  ainygdaloids : it  constitutes  the  mountain- 
green  of  painters.  Green-frog,  the  amphibious 
batrachian,  Bans  esculanta.  Green-man,  the 
orrhideous  plant  Accra*  anthropophora.  Green- 
osier,  the  plant  Salix  rubra,  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  baskets,  &c.  Green-nicer,  the  name  of 
an  ancient  custom  within  tho  manor  of  Writtel,  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  which  is,  that  every  tenant 
whose  door  opens  to  Grecnbury  shall  pay  a half- 
penny to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  by  the  name  of 
green- silver.  Green-lover,  the  soft-leaved  sea- 
weed Ulva  lactuca.  Green- swallow  of  Brazil,  the 

bird  Pbibalura  fiaverosia,  or  Procnias  ventralis  of 
lUiger.  Green-turtle,  the  Chelonia  mydas,  the 
marine  chetonian  so  well  known  to  epicures. 
Green-vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  iron,  consisting  of 
1 atom  of  tbe  protoxido  of  iron,  and  1 atom  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  crystals  contain  7 atoms  of 
water.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  called  blue-vitriol, 
and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  white- vitriol  Green- 
weed, or  greenwood,  one  of  the  names  of  the 
plant  Genista  tinctorea.  Its  other  names  are 
bx-M* -broom,  dyers’- broom,  dyers’-weed,  and  wood- 
waxen. Brunswick -green  is  made  by  saturat- 
ing cold  water  with  muriated  ammonia,  and  add- 
ing three  times  as  much  copper  clipping  as 
ammonii.  The  moisture  is  to  be  evaporated, 
taking  care  that  no  dust  be  allowed  to  get  to  it. 
The  muriate  of  ammonia  ia  decomposed  by  the 
copper,  which  is  itself  corroded  and  converted  into 
a green  oxide.  It  is  then  to  be  digested  in  suc- 
cessive portions  of  alcohol,  as  long  as  any  green 
oxide  is  taken  up ; tbe  solutions  arc  now  to  be 
a bird  together,  and  the  liquor  to  be  driven  off  by 
a moderate  heat ; the  residue  is  the  pigment  ro- 
ta) 


quired.  Frise  green,  an  ammono-rolphste  of  • 
copper.  Sap-green,  the  inspissated  juice  of  buck- 
thorn berries.  Sheele £ green,  an  araeniate  of 

copper.  Mineral- green,  a subcarbonate  of  cop- 
per;— v.  a.  to  make  green. — Inelegant  as  a verb. 

Great  spring  before 

Green’d  all  the  year;  amt  fruits  amt  blossoms  blush'd 
In  social  sweetness  on  the  self-same  bough.— 

Thomson.  Ij 

Green -coloured,  grecn'kul-urd,  a.  Pale;  sickly.  !| 

At  your  foul  name. 

Green ■eotom'd  maids  would  have  turn'd  red  with  t 
shuttle.— T oarantr. 

Gueenckop,  green  krop,  a.  A crop  of  green  vege- 
tables, sndb  as  artificial  grasses,  turnips,  &c. 

GREENERY,  green'nr-e,  a.  A place  for  green  plants. 

Greengage,  green 'gaje,  s.  A green  and  very  ex- 
cellent variety  of  the  plum  Prunus  doroeaticn*. 

Green-grocer,  green  gro-sur,  a.  One  who  ratal's  > 
vegetables  or  greens. 

Greenhood,  green'hood,  t,  A state  of  immatu- 
rity or  greenness. 

Greenhorn,  grcen'hawrn,  a.  A raw  youth  easily 
imposed  on. — A vulgar  word. 

Greenhouse,  green'hnws,  a.  A place  constructed 
for  the  shelter  of  tender  plants  from  the  weather, 
and  in  which  their  colour  is  preserved  during  the 
winter  or  cold  months. 

Green-iron  Earth. — See  Hypochlorite. 

Greenish,  green  ish,  a.  Somewhat  green;  having 
a tinge  of  green. 

Gkkenisiiness,  greenrish-nea,  a.  The  quality  of 
being  greenish. 

Greenlander,  grecnTan-dur,  a.  A native  of 
Greenland,  an  extensive  island  situated  between  ! 
Iceland  and  the  continent  of  America. 

Gkeeklet,  green 'let,  a.  A bird  of  the  genus  Vireo, 

— which  see. 

Greenly,  grecn'le,  ad.  With  a green  colour; 
freshly  ; newly ; immaturel/ ; — a.  of  a green 
colour. 

Greekmaktlkd,  grccn'raan-tld,  a.  Covered  with 
green. 

Greenness,  men'nes,  a.  The  quality  of  being 
green;  viridity;  immaturity;  unripeness;  fresh- 
ness; vigour;  newness. 

Greenockite,  grccn'nok-kite,  a.  (in  honour  of 
Lord  Greenock,  now  Earl  Cathcart.)  The  sul-  ! 
phuret  of  cadmium,  which  occurs  crystalizcd  in 
six-sided  prisms,  with  six-sided  pyramids.  It  ia 
of  a beautiful  yellow  or  gold  colour,  with  a vitreous  i 
lustre,  translucent  to  transparent.  It  consist*  of 
sulphor,  22.56;  cadmium,  77.30;  ap.  gr.  4.842. 

H = 2.75.  Found  at  Bishoptown,  Renfrewshire,  i 
and  Cochneyburn,  Dumbartonshire. 

Gref.noyite,  green'o-vite,  a (in  honour  of  Mr.  | 
Greenough.)  A mineral  which  occurs  in  small 
crystaline  masses  of  a deep  rose-red  colour.  It 
consists  of  silica,  30.40 ; oxide  of  titanium,  42.00; 
lime,  24.80 ; protoxide  of  manganese,  8.80 : sp. 
gr.  8.44.  Found  at  St  Marcel,  Piedmont 

Greenroom,  green 'room,  a.  A room  in  a theatre 
near  the  stage,  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  ; 
actors  during  the  intervals  of  their  parts  in  the  play.  | 

Greens,  greenz,  a.  Kale,  the  common  pot-herb;  , 
the  variety  SabelUca  of  the  Cruciferous  plant 
Brassies  acephala. 

Greensand,  green 'sand,  8.  In  Geology,  arena- 
ceous beds,  forming  the  lower  divisions  of  tho 
Chalk  formation.  It  is  so  termed  from  its 
abounding  with  small  grains  of  chlorite. 
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GREEXSHANK—  GREGRE-TREE. 


GREIT— GREYMAtKIIC. 
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Grkemshank. — See  Totanus. 

Green-sickness. — See  Chlorosis. 

Grken-sicknksbed,  greeu'sik-nest,  a.  Having  m 
sickly  taste. 

Green  stall,  green'stnwl,  t.  A stall  on  which 
vegetables  or  greens  are  exposed  to  sale. 

Greenstone,  green'stone,  s.  An  igneous  rock,  in 
which  felspar  is  combined  with  hornblende  or 
angite.  Dykes  of  it  sre  very  common  in  the 
Coal  and  older  formations  of  Scotland.  It  occurs 
also  in  overlying  masses,  sometimes  of  great  ex- 
tent and  thickness. 

Greensward,  green'swdrJ,  a.  Turf  green  with 
pros*. 

Greenwood,  green'wood,  a.  A wood  as  it  appears 
luxuriantly  in  the  spring  or  summer a.  relat- 
ing to  a greenwood. 

Greet,  greet,  v.  a.  (gretan,  grettan,  Sax.)  To  ad- 
dress with  expressions  of  kind  wishes ; to  salute 
i in  kindness  and  respect ; to  address  at  a meeting ; 
to  address  in  any  manner;  to  congratulate;  to 
pay  compliments  at  a distance ; to  send  kind 
wishes  to ; to  meet ; — (unusual  in  the  last  sense;) 
j — v.  n.  to  meet  and  salute;  to  weep. — Obsolete 

in  the  last  sense. 

Greeter,  greet'or,  $.  One  who  greets. 

Grkktino,  greeting,  9.  Expression  of  kindness 
or  joy ; salutation  at  meeting ; compliment  ad- 
dressed to  one  absent. 

Greezb,  grocze,  9.  A flight  of  steps. 

Greffikr,  greffeer,  1.  (French.)  A registrar  or 
recorder. 

I Greoal,  gre'gal,  a.  (from  grta. r,  a flock,  Lat.)  Re- 
I lating  to  a flock. 

Greoarian,  gre-ga'ro-an,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
‘ herd. 

! Greoariocb,  gre-ga're-us,  a . Having  the  habit 
1 of  assembling  or  living  in  a flock  or  herd ; not 
solitary,  or  living  alone. 

| Gregariously,  gre-ga're-os-le,  od.  In  a flock  or 
herd  ; in  a company. 

Grbgariousness,  gre*ga're-u9-nea,  1 . The  state 

! or  quality  of  living  in  flocks  or  herds. 

Gregorian,  gre-go're-an,  a.  Belonging  to  Pope 
Gregory,  and  his  method  of  computation.  Gre- 
gorian calendar,  that  which  shows  the  new  and 
full  moon,  with  the  time  of  Easter,  and  the  mov- 
able fessts  depending  thereon,  by  means  of  epacta, 
disposed  through  the  several  months  of  the  Gre- 
gorian year.  Gregorian  epoch , the  epocha,  or 
time  whence  the  Gregorian  calendar  or  computa- 
tion took  place.  The  year  1808  was  the  226th 
year  of  that  epocha.  Gregorian  gear,  the  Julian 
year  corrected,  or  modelled,  in  such  a manner  as 
| that  three  secular  years,  which  in  the  Julian  ac- 
count are  bissextile,  are  here  common  years,  and 
I only  every  fourth  sccnlar  year  is  made  a bissextile 
| year.  Gregorian  telescope^  the  first  and  most 
common  of  the  reflecting  telescopes  invented  by 
Professor  James  Gregory  of  St,  Andrew’s,  and 
i afterwards  of  Edinburgh. 

Gregre-treb,  gre'ger-tre,  $.  A Leguminous  tree 
which  grows  in  Sierra  Leone  and  other  parts  of 
, Guinea.  It  yields  a red  juice,  which  is  used  by 
the  natives  to  detect  the  gailt  or  prove  the  inno- 
cence of  those  accused  of  any  crime.  The  red 
juice  Is  taken  in  large  draughts,  and  those  who 
! are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  witlistand  its  effects 
are  pronounced  guilty,  and  those  who  can  are 
considered  innocent. 


Grkit,  greet,  v.  n.  (greitnn,  I weep,  Goth.)  To 
lament ; to  weep. — Obsolete. 

Tell  roe,  good  Hobbino),  what  gars  thee  grt it  T—  j 

Spenser,  } 

Gretth,  greet*,  t>  a.  (geradian,  Sax.)  To  make 
ready ; — 9.  goods ; furniture. — Obsolete. 

Ghemial,  greW-al,  a.  ( gremiunt,  the  lap,  Lat.) 
Belonging  to  the  lap  or  bosom. 

Grenade,  gre-nade',  9.  A shell  or  hollow  ball  of  • 
iron,  two  and  a half  inches  in  diameter,  which,  » 
being  charged  with  powder  and  provided  with  a 
fuze,  is  thrown  from  the  parapets  into  the  ditch 
and  covered  way  when  occupied  by  besiegers,  or  j 
from  the  covered  way  into  the  trenches  when  the  , 
latter  approach  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  t 
crest  of  the  glares. 

Grenadier,  givn-a-deeri,  #.  Originally  a soldier  j 
armed  with  a sword,  a musket  and  bayonet,  and  | 
a pouchful  of  grenades— hence  the  name  Grena 
dkra  are  now  only  distinguished  from  the  other 
companies  of  a regiment  or  battalion  by  their  su-  ' 
perior  height,  and  in  certain  peculiarities  of  uni-  j 
form.  Each  battalion  of  infantry  has  a comp.iny  ' 
of  grenadiers,  who  take  the  right  of  the  line,  while  J 
the  light  occupy  the  left. 

Gres,  gres,  or  gray,  a.  In  Geology,  a French  term 
for  the  English  grit  or  sandstone. 

Gressorial,  gres-so're-al,  a.  (grasstu,  going,  Lat)  I 
In  Ornithology,  an  epithet  used  to  designate  birds  j 
which  have  three  toes  forward,  two  of  which  are 
connected,  and  one  behind. 

Gressura,  gres-su'ra,  9.  (from  grad  tor,  I proceed, 
Lat.)  In  Anatomy,  the  perineum,  which  goes  | 
from  the  pudendum  to  the  anus. 

Grrvili.ia,  gre-vil'Ie-a,  9.  (in  honour  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Francis  Greville.)  A genus  of  i 
plants:  Order,  Proteaccic. 

Grkwia,  groo'e-s,  «.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Nehemiah 
Grew.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Tiliarew. 

Grey,  gray,  a.  (grig,  grog.  Sax.  gran.  Germ.)  , 
White  with  a mixture  of  black ; white  or  hoary  1 
with  old  age ; dark,  like  the  opening  or  close  of 
day;  of  the  colour  of  ashes.  Grey-falcon,  the 
common  or  Peregrine  Falcon,  a bird  which  breeds 
on  the  rocks  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  Grey-  ; 
gird,  the  name  given  in  Scotland  to  the  kite,  or  ! 
Falco  milvus  of  ornithologists.  Greyheaded- tcag-  j 
tail,  the  bird  Budytes  neglectn,  and  Motacilla  flava  | 
of  Unnrus.  Grey-owl,  the  bird  Ulula  stridula  of  j 
Selby,  and  Strix  stridula  of  Linnirus,  known  also  1 
as  the  Tawny,  Brown,  or  Ivy-owl.  Greys,  or 
Scots  Greys , the  name  of  a regiment  of  cavalry  I 
in  the  British  service,  so  named  from  the  horses  1 
being  all  of  a grey  colour; — s.  a grey  colour, 
as  the  grey  of  the  morning,  for  the  break  of  day. 

Ill  say  you  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye  ; 

’Tis  but  the  pale  retlex  of  Cynthia’s  brow.— 

Shots. 

Grey , in  Heraldry,  terra  for  a badger.  Grey 

fly,  the  trumpet-fly 

Grey  beard,  gray'beerd,  «.  An  old  man,  generally 
used  in  contempt ; a jar  for  holding  spirits. 

Greyhound,  grayTiownd,  a.  A variety  of  the  dog, 
remarkable  for  the  keenness  of  its  sight,  the  sym- 
metrical strength  and  beauty  of  its  form,  and  its  1 
great  swiftness  in  the  chase. 

Greyish,  gra'ish,  a.  Somewhat  grey ; grey  in  a 
moderate  degree. 

Grbymalkin,  gray-mal'kin,)  s.  (grim  for  grey,  j 

Grimalkin,  grim-aTkin,  j and  malkin,  an  old 

8ci  ; 
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GREYNESS — GRIEVOUS. 


GRIEVOUSLY— GRIN. 


diminutive  of  moll,  a mop,  or  kitchen-wench.)  A 
female  cat, 

GbxTKESI,  gra'nes,  t The  quality  of  being  grey. 

Gretstocks,  gray'sfok*,  ».  pi.  In  Building,  bricks 
of  the  third  quality  of  the  best  or  malm  bricks. 

GrkybTONE,  gra'stnne,  t.  A term  very  properly 
J proposed,  by  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  to  include  certain 
volcanic  rocks,  composed  of  felspar,  angite,  or 
hornblende  and  iron,  the  felspar  bciog  sometimes 
replaced  by  leucite  or  melitite. 

Gretwacke. — See  Grauwiickc. 

Grktwf.atiiers,  gray ’wet  h-ura, » Large  bonldera 
of  siliceous  sandstone  which  occur  in  various 
places. 

Grey  Wrasse,  pray  we'zl.  a.  The  Vivera  Moloc- 
censis,  a native  of  Molucca.  It  secretes  a musk 
which  is  bought  and  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese. 

Gh  I ah,  gri'as,  t.  (grao,  I cat,  Gr.  from  its  fruit 
being  edible.)  The  Anchovy-pear,  a genua  of 
plants,  natives  of  Jamaica:  Order,  Myrtncea;. 

Grice,  grise,  ».  A little  pig. 

Griddle,  grid'dl,  s.  (grridell,  Welsh.)  A broad 
pan  for  baking  cakes. 

Gride,  gri  le,  r.  o.  (^ridlrrre,  Ital.)  To  grate,  or 
to  cut  with  a grating  sound ; to  cut ; to  make 
way  by  cutting. 

So  sore 

Tlie  nruliug  sword,  will)  discontinuous  wound, 
r.isakd  through  him.-jWiUos. 

i Gridklin,  grid'e-lin,  a.  (gri*  de  lin , flax-grey,  Fr.) 
A colour  mixed  of  white  and  red,  or  n grey  violet. 
Of  Florence  sntin,  flower’d  witli  white  nnd  green, 
And  for  a shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  griiUli 

Drjdts. 

Gridiron,  grid'i-urn,  t.  (grediaw,  Welsh.)  A 
grated  utensil  for  broiling  flesh  and  fish  over  coals. 
Gridiron  pendulum, — see  Pendulum. 

Grief,  greef,  a.  (French.)  Pain  of  mind  produced 
by  Joss,  misfortune,  injury,  or  evils  of  any  kind; 
sorrow ; regret ; the  pain  of  mind  occasioned  by 
our  own  misconduct ; sorrow  or  regret  that  we 
have  done  wrong;  pain  accompanying  repentance ; 
cause  of  sorrow  ; that  which  afflicts. 

Guileful,  greef' ful,  a.  Full  of  grief  or  sorrow. 

Guileless,  greef' les,  a.  Without  grief ; sorrow- 
lens. 

Grikfsiiot,  grcef'shot,  a.  Pierced  with  grief. — 

I Obsolete. 

A discontented  friend,  grifthot 
With  bis  unkindness.— Shake. 

Grilles*,  gri-elum,  i.  (graia,  old,  grey,  or  hoary, 

! Gr.  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  Gerani  tceic. 

Grikvablk,  greev'a-bl,  a.  lamentable. — Obso- 

lete. 

There  Is  a vice  full  grievabU^  Gower. 

Grievance,  greev'ans,  s.  That  which  causes  grief 
or  uneasiness;  that  which  burdens  oppresses,  or 
injures,  implying  a sense  of  wrong  done. 

Grieve,  greev,  v.  a.  (griectn.  Out.)  To  give  pain 
of  mind  to;  to  afflict ; to  wound  the  feelings;  to 
inflict  pain  on ; to  make  sorrowful ; to  oxcile  re- 
gret in ; to  offend  ; to  displease ; to  provoke ; — 
r.  n.  to  fuel  puhi  of  mind  or  of  heart ; to  be  in 
pain  on  account  of  an  evil. 

Gkievkr,  grccv'ur,  i.  He  or  that  which  causes 
grief. 

Guievinolt,  greev'ing-le,  ad  In  sorrow;  sor- 
rowfully. 

Grievous,  grecv'us,  a.  Afflictive;  painful;  hard 


to  be  borne;  causing  grief  or  sorrow  • expressing 
a great  degree  of  uneasiness;  atrocious;  heavy; 
provoking;  offensive;  tending  to  irritate;  hurt- 
ful ; causing  mischief. 

Grievously,  greev'us-le,  ad.  With  pain ; with 
great  distress ; with  discontent,  ill-will,  or  grief ; 
calamitously;  miserably;  greatly;  with  great  un- 
easiness; atrociously. 

Grif.vousnkss,  greev'us-nes.  e.  Oppressiveness  ; 
weight  that  gives  pain  or  distress;  pain;  afflic- 
tion ; calamity ; distress ; enormity ; atrodous- 
ncss. 

Griffin,  grif'fin,  ) t.(gtypn,G r.)  A fabulous  ani- 

Grippon,  grif'fun,;  mal  of  antiquity,  represented 
with  the  body  and  feet  of  a lion,  the  head  of  an 
eagle  or  vulture,  and  as  furnished  with  wings  and 
claws.  It  is  the  symbol  of  strength,  swiftness, 
courage,  prudence,  and  vigilance,  and  as  such 
constitute*  a prominent  figure  in  many  armorial 
bearings. 

Giukkon  like,  grif' fun -like,  a.  Resembling  a 
griffon. 

Grio,  grig,  9.  A small  eel ; the  sand  eel ; a merry 
creature (obsolete  in  the  last  sense ;) 

Am!  merry  as  n g rig  is  grown. 

And  brisk  as  bottle  ale. — Swift. 

health. — Local. 

Grill,  gril,  v.  a.  (grilkr,  Fr.)  To  broil; — a. 
shaking  with  cold.— Obsolete. 

They  hnn  suflrhl  cold  ful  stronge 
In  wethers  grille,  and  darko  to  sigliL— 

Chaucer. 

Grill  a DR,  grii'ladc,  i.  Anything  broiled  oil  the 
gridiron. 

Gkillaor,  gririaj1*,  s.  A name  given  to  the 
sleepers  and  cross-beams  which  support  a platform, 
where  erections,  such  as  piers  in  marshy  soils,  &c, 
are  made. 

GSI1.LT,  grille,  r.  a.  To  harass;  to  hurt. — Ob- 
solete. 

For  while  we  wrangle  here  and  Jar, 

We're  grillied  all  at  Temple-bar.— Butter. 

Grim,  grim,  a.  (Saxon.)  Fierce ; impressing  ter- 
ror; frightful;  horrible;  sour;  crabbed;  surly; 
ugly ; ill-looking. 

Grimace,  gremase',  $.  (French.)  A distortion  of 
the  countenance,  from  habit,  affectation,  or  inso- 
lence ; an  air  of  affectation. 

Grimaced,  gre-maste',  a.  Distorted;  having  a 
crabbed  look. 

Grime,  grime,  $.  ( grymn , Icel.)  Foul  matter ; 
dirt ; sullying  blackness,  deeply  insinuated ; — r.  a. 
to  sully  or  soil. 

My  fkec  111  grhne  with  filth, 

Blanket  my  loins,  ell  all  my  hair  in  knot*.— Shake. 

Grimfacbd,  grim'faste,  ) a.  Having  a stern 

Grimvisaoed,  grim'viz-ayjd, j countenance  or 
visage. 

Grimcrinnino,  grim'grin-ning,  a.  Grinning  with 
a fierce  or  horrible  countenance. 

Grimly,  grim'le,  a.  Having  a hideous  or  stern 
look  ; — ad.  horribly;  hideously;  terribly ; sourly, 
sullenly. 

Grimnkos,  griin'nea,  *.  Fierceness  of  look ; stern- 
ness; crabbedness. 

Grimpeurs. — See  Scansoros. 

Grimy,  gri'me,  a.  Full  of  grime;  foul. 

Grin,  grin,  r.  n,  ( grinnian,  Sax.)  To  set  the  teeth 
together  and  open  the  lips,  or  to  open  the  mouth 
and  withdraw  the  lips  from  the  teeth,  so  as  to  show 
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them  as  in  laughter  or  scorn  ; to  fix  the  teeth  as 
in  anguish ; — a.  the  act  of  closing  the  teeth  and 
showing  them,  or  of  withdrawing  the  lips  and 
showing  the  teeth ; a snare  or  trap. 

Thegrta  shall  take  him  by  the  heel,  and  the  robber 

tball  prevail  Bgninat  him.— Job  xviil.  9. 

Grind,  grinde,  v.  a.  (grindtm,  Sax.)  Past  and 
part  part  Ground.  To  reduce  anything  to  pow- 
der by  friction;  to  comminute  by  attrition;  to 
break  and  reduce  to  small  pieces  by  the  teeth  ; to 
sharpen  by  robbing  or  friction;  to  wear  off  the 
substance  of  a metallic  instrument,  and  rednee  it 
to  a sharp  edge  by  the  friction  of  a stone ; to  make 
smooth ; to  polish  by  friction  ; to  rub  one  against 
another;  to  oppress  by  rigorous  exactions;  to 
afflict  cruelly ; to  harass ; to  crush  in  pieces ; to 
ruin ; to  grate ; — v.  n.  to  perform  the  operation  of 
grinding ; to  more  a mill ; to  be  moved  or  rubbed 
together,  at  in  the  operation  of  grinding ; to  be 
ground  or  pulverized  by  friction ; to  bo  polished 
and  made  smooth  by  friction ; to  be  sharpened  by 
grinding. 

Gri  N dkr,  grinde'ur,  s.  One  that  grinds  or  moves  a 
mill ; the  instrument  of  grinding ; a tooth  that 
grinds  or  chews  food ; a double  or  jaw-tooth;  the 
teeth,  in  irony  or  contempt. 

Grxxdlestonb. — See  Grindstone. 

Grindstone,  grinde'stone,  *.  A circular  sandstone 
used  for  grinding  or  sharpening  tools. 

Grinner,  grin' n nr,  a.  One  that  grins. 

Grinninglt,  grin'ning-le,  ad.  With  a grinning 
laugh. 

Grip,  grip,  $.  The  griffon  ; — (obsolete;) 

Like  a white  hind  under  grypJi  sharp  claws.— Skakt. 
— (ffreb,  Dan.)  a grasp;  a holding  fast; — (groep, 
Dut.)  a small  ditch  or  furrow ; — r.  a.  to  trench ; 
to  drain. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Gkite,  gripe,  v.  a.  ( gripan , Sax.)  To  seize ; to 
grasp;  to  catch  with  the  hand,  and  to  c!a.-p 
closely  with  the  fingers ; to  hold  fast ; to  hold 
with  the  fingers  closely  pressed  ; to  seize  and  hold 
fast  in  the  arms ; to  embrace  closely ; to  close  the 
fingers ; to  clutch  ; to  pinch  ; to  press ; to  com- 
press ; to  give  pain  to  the  bowels ; to  straiten ; 
to  distress ; — e.  «.  to  seize  or  catch  by  pinching; 
to  get  money  by  mean  or  unworthy  practices;  to 
feel  the  colic ; among  seamen,  to  Iks  too  close  to 
the  wind,  as  a ship ; — s.  gra?p  ; seizure  ; fast  hold 
with  the  hand  or  paw,  or  with  the  arms  ; squeeze ; 
pressure ; oppression ; cruel  exactions ; affliction ; 
pinching  distress,  os  the  gripe  of  poverty.  In 
Nantical  language,  the  forefoot  or  piece  of  timber 
which  terminates  the  keel  at  the  fore- end  ; gripes , 
among  seamen,  an  assemblage  of  ropes,  dead-eyes, 
and  hooks,  fastened  to  ring-bolts  in  the  deck,  to 
secure  the  boats. 

Griteful,  gripe'fiil,  a.  Disposed  to  gripe ; always 
taking  advantage  in  making  bargains. 

Griper,  gri'pur,  s.  One  who  gripes ; an  oppressor  5 
an  extortioner. 

Gripes,  gripse,  ».  In  Medicine,  a colic  or  painful 
disorder  of  the  lower  belly,  occasioned  by  irritating 
matters,  or  by  wind  in  the  intestines. 

Griping,  gri'ping,  t.  A pinching  or  grasp ; a pc-  j 
culiar  pain  of  the  intestines.  Among  seamen,  the  j 
inclination  of  a ship  to  run  to  the  windward  of  . 
her  course. 

Gripikgly,  gri'ping-le,  ad.  With  a pain  in  tbs  ! 

bowels. 


Gripper,  grip'pl,  a.  Griping ; greedy  ; covetous ; 
unfeeling ; tenacious ; grasping  fast. — Obsolete. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  that  none  are  so  gr and  hard- 

fisted  as  the  childless. — Up.  UalL 

Griitlkness,  grip'pl-nea,  a.  Covetousness. — Ob- 
solete. 

Gris,  glis,  ».  (French.)  A kind  of  for. — Obsolete. 
1 saw  his  sleeves  purfUed  at  the  hond 
With  yris,  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lonrt. — 

Cka veer. 

Grisamder,  gris'am  bur,  t.  Used  by  Milton  for 
Ambergri.**, — wbicb  see. 

Guise,  grise,  a.  ( grtutu , Lat.)  A step  or  scale  of 
steps ; 

Which,  as  a grin  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour.— £Aula. 

a swine. — Obsolete. 

Grisette,  gre-zet',  s.  (French.)  A tradesman's 
wife  or  daughter. — Obsolete. 

She  was  the  handsomest  griaette  I ever  saw.  — Sicmt. 

Gri  skin,  gris'kin,  s.  The  spine  of  a hog. — Obso- 
lete. 

Grislea,  grUHe-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  G.  Grisley,  a 
Portuguese  botanist.)  A gen  ns  of  plants,  with 
opposite  dotted  leaves  and  red  flowers;  Order, 
Lythraceir. 

Grisly,  griz'le,  o.  (grtslic,  Sax.)  Dreadful;  hor- 
rible; hideous;  frightful;  terrible.  Grisly  bear, 
the  Ursus  ferox  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Grisons,  gre'zuns,  s.  Inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
Swiss  Alps. 

Grist,  grisr,  $.  (Saxon.)  Com  to  be  ground,  or 
that  which  is  ground  at  one  time ; as  much  grain 
as  is  carried  to  the  mill  at  one  time,  or  the  meal 
it  produces ; supply ; provision  ; profit ; grain,  as 
in  the  phrase,  4 it  brings  grist  to  the  miU.’ 

Giurti.e,  gris-sl,  s.  (Saxon.)  A cartilage ; a smooth, 
solid,  elastic  substance  in  animal  bodies. 

Gristly,  gris'sle,  a.  Consisting  of  gristle ; like 
gristle;  cartiluginons. 

Gristmill,  grist'mil,  s.  A mill  for  grinding  grain. 

Grit,  grit,  s.  ( grtot , gryt,  grytta,  Sax.)  The  coarse 
part  of  meal ; oats  hulled,  or  coarsely  ground ; 

. sand  or  gravel ; rough  hard  particles;  hard  sand- 
stone ; stone  composed  of  particles  of  sand  agglu- 
tinated. 

Grittinkss,  grit'te-nea,  s.  The  quality  of  contain- 
ing grit,  nr  consisting  of  grit,  sand,  or  small,  bard, 
rongh  particles  of  stone. 

Grittt,  grit'te,  a.  Containing  sand  or  grit ; con- 
sisting of  grit ; full  of  bard  particles ; sandy. 

Grizzle,  griz'zl,  #.  (from  gris , grry,  Fr.)  Grey; 
a grey  colonr ; a mixture  of  white  and  black. 

Grizzled,  griz'zld,  a.  Interspersed  with  grey. 

Grizzly,  grix'zle,  a.  Somewhat  grey. 

Groan,  grone,  r.  n.  (graniun,  grunan,  Sax.)  To 
breathe  with  a deep  murmuring  sound ; to  utter  n 
mournful  voice,  as  m pain  or  sorrow ; to  sigh ; to 
be  oppressed  or  afflicted,  or  to  complain  of  oppres- 
sion ; — s.  a deep  mournful  sound  ottered  in  pain, 
sorrow,  or  anguish ; any  low  rumbling  sound 

Groanful,  grune'ftil,  a.  Sad ; inducing  groans. 

Groaning,  gro'ning,  s.  The  act  of  groaning ; la- 
mentation ; complaint;  a deep  sound  uttered  in 
pain  or  sorrow.  Among  Hunters,  the  cry  or  noiso 
of  the  buck. 

Groat,  grote,  s.  ( grot,  Germ.)  An  English 
money  of  account,  equal  to  fonrpence.  Other 
nations,  as  the  Dutch,  Poles,  Saxons,  Bohemians, 
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* and  French,  have  likewise  their  groata,  groots, 
grochen,  gros,  and  the  like.  In  the  Saxon  times, 

' no  silver  coin  bigger  than  a penny  was  struck  in 
1 England,  nor  after  the  Conquest,  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  who,  about  the  year  1351,  coined 
grosses  or  great  pieces,  which  went  for  fourpence 
each ; and  so  the  matter  stood  till  the  reign  of 
i Henry  VIII.,  who,  in  1504,  first  coined  shillings; 
— a proverbial  name  for  a small  sum. 

Imagine  a person  of  quality  to  marry  a woman  much 
| hi*  inferior,  and  with  a groat  to  her  fortune. — 3wi/L 
! Groats,  grotze,  t.  Oats  that  have  the  hulls  taken 
off. 

Gboat’8worth,  grotze'wurtJ,  t.  The  value  of  a 
jjroat. 

Gkudva,  groTje-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Lord  Grey  of 
Groby.)  A genus  of  plants  : Order,  Orchid  ace*. 

Grocer,  gro'sur,  s.  A trader  who  deals  in  tea, 
sugar,  spices,  coffee,  liquors,  fruits,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  table.  Grocer' it  itch,  the  Ecze- 
ma impetiginodes,  produced  by  the  irritation  of 
sugar. 

Grocery,  gro'sur-e,  s.  The  commodities  sold  by 
i grocers ; grocers’  ware ; a grocer’s  store. 

; Groo,  grog,  «.  A mixture  of  spirit  and  water  not 
sweetened. 

[ Grog  blossom,  grog'll  os-sum,  t.  A deep  red 
| colour  on  the  nose  or  face,  occasioned  by  driuking 
ardent  spirits  to  excess. 

1 Grogginksr,  grog'ge-nes,  s.  Stiffness  in  the  foot 
of  a horse,  occasioned  by  battering  the  hoof  on 
hard  ground. 

I Groggy,  grog'ge,  a.  In  vulgar  language,  tipsy; 
intoxicated.  Groggy  hone,  one  that  bears  wholly 
on  his  heels  in  trotting. 

Gkogram,  grog 'ram,)  s.  (from  grot,  grain,  Fr.)  A 
Ghogran,  grog'ran,  ) kind  of  stuff  made  of  silk 
and  mohair. 

Ccrtet,  they're  neatly  cloth’d ; I of  this  mind  am. 
Your  only  wearing  i*  your  gr*yram.—lXm*e. 
Groin,  groyn,  a.  (grein,  Icel.  and  Goth.)  The  de- 
pressed part  of  the  human  body  between  the  belly 
and  the  thigh; — (French,)  the  nose  or  snout  of 
a swine.  In  Architecture,  the  line  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  two  arches  which  cross  each  other 
at  any  angle. 

GROINED,  groynd,  a.  Having  an  angular  curve 
made  by  the  intersection  of  two  semicylinders  or 
arches.  Groined  ceiling , in  Architecture,  one 
formed  by  three  or  more  curved  surfaces,  so  that 
every  two  may  form  a groin,  all  the  groins  ter- 
minating at  one  extremity  in  a common  point. 
Gromet,  grom'it,  ) a.  ( gromm , armour.)  In 
Grommit,  grom'mit,)  Nautical  language,  a ring 

I formed  of  a strand  of  rope  laid  in  three  times 
round,  used  in  fastening  the  upper  edge  of  a sail 
to  its  stay. 

! Cromwell. — See  Uthospermum. 

I Grona,  gn/na,  a.  (grvne , a cavern,  Gr.  in  reference 
to  the  keel,  which  is  hollowed  beneath.)  A genus 
of  Legominous  plants : Suborder,  1’apilionacem. 
j Gromngekiktr,  gro-nin ’je-nista,  a.  In  Church 
History,  a party  of  Baptists. 

Gronovia,  gro-no've-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  J.  F. 
Gronorius,  of  Leyden  ) A genus  of  African 
plants : Order,  Cucurbitacese. 

Groom,  groom,  a.  (grom,  Dut.)  A boy ; a waiter; 
a servant ; a man  or  boy  who  has  the  charge  of 
hor-*es ; one  who  takes  care  of  horses  or  the 
stable ; an  officer  of  the  king’s  household ; a man 
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newly  married,  or  one  who  is  attending  his  pro-  | 
posed  spouse  in  order  to  be  married. — Bridegroom 
is  now  used ; 

Bv  this  the  brides  are  walc’d,  their  grooms  are  dress'd  ; 

All  Rhodes  is  summon'd  to  the  nuptial  feast.  — Dryden. 

— v.  a.  to  take  care  of  horses,  comb  and  dress 
them. 

Groove,  groov,  a.  (groof,  IceL)  A furrow,  chan- 
nel,  or  long  hollow  cut  by  a tool.  In  Joinery,  a 
channel  in  the  edge  of  a moulding,  style,  or  rail. 
Among  Miners,  a shaft  or  pit  sunk  into  the  earth ; | 
— v.  a.  (gropa,  Swed.)  to  cut  a channel  with  an  , 
edged  tool ; to  furrow. 

Groover,  groov'ur,  a.  A miner. — Local. 

GltorE,  grope,  v.  n.  (grojmm,  grapian,  Sax.)  To 
feel  along ; to  search  or  attempt  to  find  in  the 
dark,  or  as  a blind  person,  by  feeling;  to  seek 
blindly  in  ignorance,  without  the  requisite  know-  ! 
ledge  to  attain  the  end ; — r.  a.  to  search  by  feel-  1 
ing  in  ths  dark. 

Groper,  gro'pur,  a.  One  who  gropes;  one  who 
feels  his  way  in  the  dark,  or  searches  by  feeling. 

Gropinoly,  gro'ping-le,  ad.  In  a groping  manner. 

Gross,  grose,  a.  ( grot , Fr.)  Thick ; bulky,  applied  j 
to  animals;  obscene;  shameful;  unseemly;  enor-  ! 
mous;  intellectually  coarse;  palpable;  impure; 
unrefined ; inelegant ; disproportioned  in  bulk ; 1 

dense  ; not  refined ; not  attenuated  ; not  pure ; . 
stupid  ; dull ; coarse ; rough ; not  delicate ; fat ; 
whole;  having  no  deduction  or  abatement ; large; 
aggregate;  heavy;  oppressive; — a.  the  main  body; 
the  chief  part ; the  bulk  ; the  mass ; the  number  ; 
of  twelve  dozen.  In  the  gross,  in  tbe  bulk  of  the 
whole  undivided ; all  parts  taken  together ; by 
the  gross , in  a like  sense.  Gross  weight , the 
weight  of  merchandise  and  goods  with  the  dust 
and  dross,  as  also  of  the  bag,  cask,  chest,  &e.,  in 
which  they  are  contained ; and  ont  of  this  gross 
weight  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  tare  and  tret. 
Gross , or  grossus,  in  our  ancient  law  writers,  de- 
notes a thing  absolute,  and  not  depending  on 
another.  Thus,  villein  tn  gross,  villantu  tn  grosso, 
was  a servant  who  did  not  l>elong  to  the  land,  but 
immediately  to  the  person  of  the  lord ; or  a servile 
person  not  appended  or  annexed  to  the  lord  or 
manor,  or  an  accessory  of  tbe  tenures  as  an  ap- 
pnrtenant,  but,  like  other  personal  goods  and 
chattels  of  his  lord,  at  bis  lord’s  pleasure  and 
disposal. 

, GR08finKAK8,orHAR!>niLL8. — SeeCWcothranste*. 

(» r< >88- headed,  grosc'hed-ed,  a.  Having  a thick 
skull;  stupid. 

Grossly,  groeele,  ad.  In  bulky  or  large  parts ; 
coarsely;  greatly;  palpably;  enormously;  shame- 
fully; without  refinement  or  delicacy;  without 
art  or  skill. 

GR088NES8,  groee'nes,  s.  Thickness;  bulkiness;  J 
corpulence;  fatness;  spissitnde;  density;  coarse- 
ness ; rudeness  ; want  of  refincmeut  or  delicacy  ; 
vulgarity;  greatness;  enormity. 

GROSSULACEiK,  gTOs-su-la'ee-e,  s.  ( grossvlaria, 
one  of  the  species.)  A natural  order  of  Exo- 
genous plants,  chiefly  remarkable  for  compre- 
hending the  gooseberry  and  currant  of  the  gar- 
dens ; and  consisting,  in  fact,  of  only  one  genus, 
I’ibes,  of  which  these  fruits  are  different  species. 
The  order  belongs  to  the  albuminous  series,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  allied  as  closely  to  the  vine  ss  to 
anything  else,  as  its  succulent  fruit,  lobed  leaves, 
and  racemose  inflorescence  seem  to  indicate.  It 
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however  differs  very  essentially  in  having  a supe- 
rior calyx,  into  the  side*  of  which  the  stamens  are 
i inserted,  and  in  its  fruit  contnnmg  but  one  cell, 

1 1 with  parietal  placentation.  The  French  school  of 

botany  place  Grossulaceie  near  C act  ace®  and  Saxi- 
frugacese,  on  account  of  their  perigyuous  stamens, 
jj  Gkossulaof.oub,  gros-eu-la'ahua,  a.  Belonging 
1 1 to  the  order  Gnossulnceae,  or  Gooseberry  family. 

; Gko&SCLak,  gros'u-Ur,  a.  Pertaining  to  a gooee- 
![  berry. 

Grossularia,  gros-su-la're-s,  a.  (dim.  of  gross**, 
an  unrijpe  fig,  Lat.)  The  Gooseberry,  the  specific 
name  of  Ribes  grossularia. 

Grossularite,  gros'su-la-rite,  a.  The  asparagus- 
green  variety  of  the  dodecahedral  Gart>et,  found  in 
Siberia.  Its  constituents  are — silica,  40.55 ; alu- 
j’  mina,  20.10;  lime,  34.86;  oxide  of  iron,  6.00; 

oxide  of  manganese,  0.48:  sp.  gr.  3.372. 
i Grossuline,  groe'su-line,  «.  The  name  given  by 
i;  Gnibonrt  to  a peculiar  principle  procured  from 
gooseberries  and  other  acid  fruits,  forming  the 
basis  of  jelly. 

Grot,  grot,  > a.  (grotie,  Fr.  grotta,  ItaL)  A 
Grotto,  grot'ta ,)  large  cave  or  den  ; a subter- 
raneous cavern ; a natural  cave  or  rent  in  the 
earth  ; a cave  for  coolness  and  refreshment. 
Grotesque,  gro-tenk',  a.  (French.)  Wildly  formed ; 
whimsical;  extravagant;  of  irregular  forms  and 
proportions;  ludicrous:  antic.  In  Sculpture  and 
Painting,  something  whimsical,  extravagant,  and 
monstrous,  consisting  either  of  things  which  are 
merely  imaginary,  and  have  no  existence  in  nature, 
or  of  things  so  distorted  as  to  excite  surprise  and 
ridicule.  The  name  arises  from  the  circumstance 
| that  figures  of  this  kind  were  anciently  much  used 
to  adorn  the  grottoes  in  which  the  tombs  of  emi- 
nent persons  or  families  were  enclosed.  Such  was 
! that  of  Ovid,  whose  grotto  was  discovered  near 
Rome  more  than  a century  ago. 
j Grotesquely,  gro-teak'le,  ad.  In  a fantastical 
| j manner. 

| Guotesquknkss,  gro-tesk'nes,  t.  State  of  being 
grotesque;  whimsical  appearance. 

Ground,  growr.d,  s.  (grund,  Sax.  and  Swed.)  The 
1 1 surface  of  land,  or  upper  part  of  the  earth,  with- 

! out  reference  to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 

posed ; region ; territory ; land ; estate ; the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  a floor  or  pavemeot; 
foundation  ; that  which  supports  anything ; fun- 
damental cause;  primary  reason,  or  original 
principle;  first  principles;  the  plain  song;  the 
tone  on  which  descants  are  raised ; field  or  place  of 
action  ; the  foil  to  set  a thing  off ; — (obsolete  in 
the  last  sense ;)  formerly,  the  pit  of  a theatre; 
8tM»  keeper,  the  undents  mling  gentlemen  o’  the 
growtd  here  asked  my  judgment — Ben  Jotiton. 

Grounds , plural,  in  Joinery,  certain  pieces  of 
wood  attached  to  a wall,  to  which  the  finishings 
are  fastened.  Their  surface  is  flush  with  the  plas- 
! ! tering.  Narrow  grounds  are  those  whereto  the 
bases  and  sutbuses  of  rooms  are  fastened.  Grounds 
are  Used  over  apertures,  as  well  fbr  securing  the archi- 
I t raves  os  for  strengthening  the  plaster; — the  bot- 

tom of  liquors,  dregs,  lees,  f Wees,  as  coffee  grounds ; 
to  gain  ground,  to  advance ; to  proceed  forward 
j ; in  conflict ; to  gain  credit ; to  prevail ; to  loss 
ground , to  retire  ; to  retreat ; to  lose  credit ; to 
decline  ; to  give  ground,  to  recede ; to  yield  ad- 
vantage. Ground  annual , a ground  rent  payable 
out  of  tlie  ground  before  the  tenement  in  a burgh 


is  built  ; and  in  Scotch  Law,  the  term  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  feu  annual.  Ground 
base. , in  Music,  a subject  consisting  of  very  few 
bars,  adopted  ns  a base,  and  continually  repeated 
during  the  whole  movement,  while  the  npper 
part  or  parts  proceed  at  liberty.  Ground  joists, 
those  which  rest  upon  sleepers  laid  upon  the 
ground,  or  on  bricks,  prop  stones,  or  dwarf 
walls ; they  are  only  used  in  basement  and  ground 
floors.  Ground  line,  in  Perspective,  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  picture  with  the  ground  plane.  Ground 
niche,  one  whose  base  or  seat  is  on  a level  with 
the  ground  floor.  Ground  plan , the  plan  of  the 
story  of  a house  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  a few  steps  above  it.  It  is  not  always 
the  lowest  floor,  tlie  basement  being  frequently 
beneath  it.  Ground  plane,  in  Perspective,  the 

situation  of  the  original  plane  in  the  supposed  level 
of  our  horizon.  It  differs  from  the  horizontal 
plane,  which  is  said  of  any  plane  parallel  to  the 
horizon ; whereas  the  ground  plane  is  a tangent 
plane  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  is  supposed 
to  contain  the  objects  to  be  represented.  The 
term  ground  plane  is  nsed  in  a more  confined 
sense  than  that  of  original  plane,  which  may  be  any 
plane,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined.  Ground 
bait,  balls  made  of  greaves,  bran,  boiled  grain, 
gentles,  &c.,  mixed  up  with  day  and  thrown  into 
the  water,  by  which  the  fish  are  brought  together 
upon  those  spots  which  the  angler  selects  for  his 
sport.  Ground  liver-wort,  the  plant  Lichen 
caninos.  Ground  nut,  the  plant  Bnnium  bulbo- 
castrum.  Ground-pine , the  plant  Teucrium  cha- 
nurpitys.  Ground -jag,  the  plant  Glechoma 

hedcracca  of  linn  secs.  Ground-rattan,  the  plant 
Rhapis  flabelliformis.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  a 
word  of  various  application.  In  Painting,  it  is 
the  first  layer  of  colour  on  which  the  figures  or 
ether  objects  are  painted.  In  Sculpture,  it  is  the 
surface  from  which,  in  relievo,  the  figures  rise ; 
and  in  Architecture,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  face 
of  the  scenery  or  country  round  a building; — 
— v.  a.  to  lay  or  set  on  the  ground ; to  found  ; to 
fix  or  set,  ss  on  a foundation,  cause,  reason,  or 
principle;  to  settle  in  first  principles;  to  fix 
firmly ; — v.  n.  to  run  aground ; to  strike  the  bot- 
tom and  remain  fixed. 

Gboundaok,  grownd’ij,  «.  A tax  paid  by  a ship 
for  standing  in  port. 

Ground- angling,  grownd'ang-gling,  s.  Fishing 
without  a float,  wiili  a bullet  placed  a few  inches 
from  the  hook. 

Grounded,  grownd'ed,  a.  Based  on  firm  prin- 
cipled. 

Groundebly,  grownd'ed-le,  ad.  Upon  firm  prin- 
ciples. 

Groundfikchbs. — See  Fringilliiue. 

Ground  Floor,  grownd  flore,  s.  The  first  or 
lower  floor  of  a house. 

Groundless,  grownd'les,  a.  Wanting  ground  or 
foundation ; wanting  cause  or  reason  for  support , 
not  authorized;  false. 

Groundlessly,  grownd' les-le,  act  Without  rea- 
son or  cause. 

Groundlessness,  grownd'lei-nes,  s.  Want  of 
just  cause,  reason,  or  authority  for  support. 

Groundling,  grownd'ling,  s.  In  Ichthyology,  the 
Oobitis  ta-nia  of  Linnaeus,  a fish  that  keeps  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water— hence  a low,  vulgar  per- 
son. 
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Groundlt,  growcd'le,  ad.  Upon  principles  ; so- 
lidly.— Obsolete. 

Ground  Plot,  ground  plot,  §.  The  ground  on 
which  « building  is  placed  ; the  ichnography  of  a 
building. 

; Ground  Rent,  grownd  rent,  $.  Rent  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  building  on  another  man's  land. 

Ground  Room,  grownd  room,  »,  A room  on  the 
ground  ; a lower  room. 

Groundsel,  > growud'sil,  $.  (ground,  and  tyll,  the 

Groundsill,)  basis,  Sax.)  The  timber  of  a 
building  which  lies  next  to  the  ground,  commonly 
called  a ailL  In  Botany,  the  plant  Senecio  vul- 
garis, a common  annual  weed,  which  was  origi- 
nally a native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia, 
but  which  has  followed  the  steps  of  man  in  his 
progress  of  colonization,  till  it  has  established  it- 
self in  almost  every  place  where  there  is  a Euro- 
pean settlement.  It  forms  one  species  in  the 
largest  genus  of  plants  yet  known,  no  fewer  than 
five  hundred  and  ninety- five  others  being  distin- 
guished by  M.  de  Candolle  in  his  * Prodromus.  * 
Although  in  the  eye*  of  man  a worthless  weed, 
groundsel  contributes  largely  to  the  support  of 
small  birds,  which  feed  upon  its  fmit,  or  seeds  ui 
they  are  commonly  but  incorrectly  called. 

I Ground- swell,  grownd'swel,  s.  The  swell  or 
rolling  of  billows  near  tbs  shore,  or  where  the 
water  is  not  deep. 

Ground-tackle,  grownd'tak-kl,  t.  A general 
name  given  to  all  sorts  of  ropes  and  furniture 
which  belong  to  the  anchors,  or  which  are  em- 
ployed in  securing  a ship  in  • road  or  harbour. 

O' round- way*,  the  name  of  large  pieces  of  timber 
I laid  across  the  slip  or  dock  to  place  the  blocks 
upon.  Ground- tow,  in  Ropemaking,  the  loose 
hemp  that  comes  from  tbe  sides  of  the  batchellers 
i 1 and  spinnera 

Groundwork,  grownd'wurk,  *.  The  work  which 
j forms  the  foundation  or  support  of  anything;  the 
basis ; tbe  fundamentals ; the  ground ; that  to 
which  the  rest  are  additional ; first  principle;  ori- 
ginal reason. 

Group,  groop,  t.  (groupe,  Fr.)  A cluster,  crowd,  or 
throng;  an  assemblage;  a number  collected  with- 
out any  regular  form  or  arrangement.  In  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  an  assemblage  of  two  or  more 
figures  of  men,  beasts,  or  other  things,  which 
have  some  relation  to  each  other.  Grouped  co- 
lumn* or  pilaster*,  in  Architecture,  a term  used 
to  denote  three,  four,  or  more  columns  placed  upon 
the  aame  pedestals:  when  two  only  are  placed 
together  they  arc  said  to  be  coupled  ; — r.  a. 

( grouper , Fr.)  to  form  a group;  to  bring  or  place 
together  in  a duster  or  knot;  to  form  an  assem- 
blage. 

j,  Groupade,  groo-pade',  9.  (French.)  A lofty  kind 
j of  manege,  higher  than  the  curvet. 

Grouping,  grooplng,  *.  The  art  of  composing  or 
combining  tbo  objects  of  a picture  or  piece  of 
sculpture. 

Grouse,  grows,  a.  In  Ornithology,  a fowl  of  the 
genus  Tetrao,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds; 
as,  the  black  game,  red  game,  ptarmigan,  white 
grouse,  ruffed  grouse,  &c.  The  distinguishing 
mark  of  this  genus  is  a naked  band,  often  of  a 
nd  colour,  in  place  of  an  eyebrow.  They  are 
wild,  shy,  and  almost  unUmcable ; — v. n.  to  seek 
or  shoot  grouse. 

Groi  t.  growt,  t.  ( grut , Sax.)  Coarse  meal ; pol-  j 


lord;  a kind  of  wild  apple;  a thin  mortar;  that 
which  purges  off;  a mixture  of  plaster  and  fine 
stuff  used  for  finishing  the  best  ceilings,  and  for  j 
mouldings. 

Grove,  grove,  i.  (grtef,  graj , Sax.)  A small  wood  | 
or  cluster  of  trees  with  a shaded  avenue,  or  a wood  j 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ; a wood  of  small  j 
extent ; something  resembling  a wood,  or  trees  in  . 

I a wood. 

Tall  proves  of  masts  arose  in  beauteous  pride. — 

TrumbuL 

Grovel,  grov'vl,  v.  n.  (gruvel,  IceL)  To  creep  on 
tbe  earth,  or  witb  tbe  face  to  the  ground ; to  lie 
prone,  or  move  with  tbe  body  prostrate  on  the 
earth ; to  set  in  a prostrate  posture ; to  be  low  or 
mean. 

Groveller,  grov'vl- ur,  a.  One  who  growls ; an 
abject  wretch. 

Grovelling,  grov'vl-ing,  <z.  Mean;  without  dig- 
nity or  elevation. 

Guovt,  gro  ve,  a.  Relating  to  a grove;  frequent-  j 
ing  groves. 

Grow,  gro,  v.  n.  (grotoan,  Sax.)  Past,  Grew ; past 
part  Grown.  To  increase  in  bulk  or  stature  by 
a natural  imperceptible  addition  of  matter;  to 
vegetate  as  plants,  or  to  be  augmented  by  a natu- 
ral process  as  animals ; to  bo  produced  by  vege-  * 
tation;  to  increase;  to  wax;  to  advance;  to  im- 
prove; to  make  progress;  to  extend;  to  come  by 
degrees ; to  beoome ; to  reach  any  state ; to  come 
forward ; to  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another ; j 
to  proceed,  as  from  a cause  or  reason  ; to  accrue ; , 
to  come ; to  swell ; to  increase,  as  the  wind  grew  , 
to  a tempest ; to  grow  out  of,  to  issue  from,  as 
plants  from  the  soil ; to  grow  up,  to  arrive  at 
manhood,  or  to  advance  to  full  stature ; — v.  a.  to  . 
produce ; to  raise  by  culture. 

Grower,  gro'ur,  ».  One  who  grows ; that  which 
increases ; one  who  raises  or  produces. 

Growl,  growl,  v.  n.  ( grulle , Gr.)  To  murmur  or 
snarl,  ns  a dog;  to  utter  an  angry,  grumbling  > 
sound; — v.  a.  to  express  by  growling; — *.  the 
murmur  of  a cross  dog. 

Growler,  grow  Fur,  *.  A snarling  cur ; a gram-  j 
bier. 

Grown,  grone,  a.  Past  part  of  Grow.  Having 
arrived  at  full  size  or  growth  ; grown  over , covered 
by  tbe  growth  of  anything ; overgrown. 

Growse,  grows,  v.  n.  To  shiver;  to  have  chill*. 

— Obsolete. 

Growtii,  grotAe,  #.  The  gradual  increase  of  ani-  j 
mal  and  vegetable  bodies;  product;  produce;  j 
that  which  has  grown ; production ; anything 
produced ; increase  in  number,  bulk,  or  frequency ; I 
increase  in  extent  or  prevalence;  advancement;  | 
progress ; improvement.  Growth-halfpenny,  in  i 
I .aw,  a rate  which  used  to  be  paid  in  some  places 
for  the  tithe  of  every  fat  beast,  ox,  or  other  un-  . 
fruitful  cattle. 

Growtuead,  growt'hed,)  s.  A laxy  person ; a 

Growtnol,  growt'nol,  > lubber; — (obsolete;) 

Though  sleeping  one  hour  retVeaheth  his  song, 

Tet  trust  not  Hob  prowtitead  lor  sleeping  too  long.— 

Turner. 

also,  tbe  name  of  a fish. 

Grub,  grnb,  v.  n.  (graban,  Goth.)  To  dig;  to  bo 
occupied  in  digging ; — r.  a.  to  dig,  generally  fol- 
lowed by  up ; as,  to  grub  up,  to  dig  np  by  tha 
roots  with  an  instrument ; to  root  out  by  digging, 
or  throwing  out  the  soil ; — «.  a small  worm,  a 
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ORCB-AXE— CRUMBLE.  GRUMBLER— GRYPHOSIS. 

I hfxaped  or  six-footed  worm  produced  from  the 

i egg  of  the  beetle ; a name  applied  to  the  chrysa- 

lis or  pupa  state  of  insects,  as  also  sometimes 
i to  the  larva  state ; a abort  thick  man ; in  con- 

tempt, a dwarf. 

John  Romance,  a nhort  clownish  gruh,  would  bear 
the  whole  carcase  of  an  ox,  yet  never  tugged  with  him. 
— Camus, 

Gkub-axk,  grub'aks,  r.  A tool  u»ed  in  grubbing 
up  weeds  and  the  like : termed  also  a yrubbiny- 

♦ hoe. 

G rubber,  grub'bur,  s.  One  who  grubs  up  shrubs, 
See, 

G rubble,  grul/bl,  v.  n.  (grubeh,  Germ.)  To  feci 
in  the  dark  ; — (obsolete ;) 

Thou  hast  a colour; 

Now  let  me  roll  and  gruUlc  thee.—Dryden. 
to  grovel. 

Grub-street,  grub'street,  $.  Originally  the  name 
of  a street  near  Moorflelds,  in  London,  much  in- 
habited by  mean  writers  of  ephemeral  productions 
— hence  any  worthless  production  is  called  Grub- 
street  ; — a.  relating  to  Grab-street,  or  mean  pro- 
ductions, as  a Grub-street  poem. 

Grudge,  grndj,  v.  a.  (gneg,  Welsh.)  To  be  dis- 
contented at  another's  enjoyments  or  advantages ; 
to  envy  one  the  possession  or  happiness  which  we 
desire  for  ourselves;  to  give  or  take  unwillingly; 
— e.  «.  to  murmur;  to  repine;  to  complain ; to 
be  unwilling  or  reluctant;  to  be  envious;  to  wish 
in  secret ; to  feel  compunction  ; to  grieve; — (ob- 
solete in  the  last  three  significations ;) 

'Vc  grudge  fn  our  concycnce  when  we  remembre  our 
synnes.— Bp.  Fisher. 

j — i.  sullen  notice  or  malevolence;  ill-will ; secret 

enmity;  hatred;  unwillingness  to  benefit ; remorse 

• of  conscience. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 
Ghudgeons,  grud'junz,  s.pi  Coarse  meal;  the 

port  of  com  which  remains  after  the  fine  meal  has 
passed  the  sieve. — Obsolete. 

You  that  can  deal  with  grudgeens  and  coarse  flour. — 
Beau.  4*  Flet 

Grudgkr,  grud'jur,  a.  One  that  grudges;  a mur- 
murer. 

Grudging,  grud'jing,  a.  Discontent ; envy  at  the 
prosjierity  of  others;  reluctance;  unwillingness; 
a secret  wish  or  desire ; 

Ev*n  in  tbc  most  sincere  advice  he  gave. 

He  had  o grudging  still  to  be  a knave. — Drgdcn. 

a symptom  of  disease.— Obsolete  in  the  last  two 
significations. 

My  Polabclla. 

Unit  thou  not  still  some  gntdgings  of  thy  fever!— 
Jhyden. 

Grudgixoly,  grod^ing-le,  ad.  Unwillingly;  with 
reluctance  or  discontent. 

Gruel,  gru'il,  a.  (gruel,  Welsh.)  A kind  of  light 
food  made  by  boiling  meal  In  water. 

Gruff,  gruf,  a.  (gruft  Welsh,  grof,  Dot)  Of  a 
! rough  or  repulsive  countenance ; sour;  surly;  se- 
vere ; harsh  of  manners. 

Gruffly,  grafle,  ad.  Harshly;  ruggedly;  roughly. 
Gruffnesa,  grafnes,  s.  Roughness  of  counte- 
nance; sternness. 

Grum,  gram,  a.  (Danish.)  Morose;  severe  of 
countenance;  sour;  surly;  severe. 

Nick  looked  sour  and  grum,  and  would  not  open  bis 
mouth. — A rtnUAuoL 

Grumble,  grum'bl,  r.  ru  (grommelen,  gnommen. 

Dut.)  To  murmur  with  discontent ; to  utter  a 
low  voice  by  way  of  complaint ; to  growl ; to 
snarl ; to  ramble  ; to  roar ; to  make  a harsh  and 
heavy  sound. 

Grumbler,  grum'bl-ur,  s.  One  who  grumbles  or 
murmurs;  one  who  complains;  a discontented 
person. 

Grumbling,  grum'bl-ing,  #.  A murmuring  through 
discontent;  a grudge. 

Ghi’MBLINOLY,  grum'bl-ing- le,  ad.  With  grum- 
bling or  complaint. 

Grume,  groom,  a.  (grumean,  Fr.)  A thick  viscid 
consistence  of  a fluid , a clot,  as  of  blood,  &c. 

Grumilia,  groo-me'le-a,  s.  (grnmula,  a little  heap, 
Lat.  in  reference  to  the  albtznen,  which  is  gra- 
in ose.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cmchonacesp. 

Grum  in  ales. — See  Geranace*. 

Gri  mly,  gram'le,  ad.  Morosely;  with  a sullen 
countenance. 

Grumose,  groo'mose,  a.  ( grumua , a lump,  Lat.) 
In  Botany,  clubbed ; knotted ; contracted  at  in- 
tervals into  knots. 

Grumous,  groo  mus, a.  Thick;  concreted;  clotted. 

GKUMOUSNE88,  groo'nius-ues,  a.  A state  of  being 
concreted. 

Grundp.l,  gran'dil,  s.  Another  namo  for  the  fkh 
called  a groundling. 

Grunsel. — Sec  Groundsel. 

Gritnt,  grunt,  v.  ».  ( gryuter , Dan.)  To  murmur 
like  a hog;  to  utter  a short  groan,  or  a deep  gut- 
tural sound ; — i.  the  noise  or  guttural  emitted  by 
• hog. 

GkiMtr,  grunt'ur,  s.  One  that  grunts;  a fish  so 
called. 

Grunting,  grunt'ing,  *.  The  guttural  sound  of 
swino. 

Lament, ye  swine!  fn  pruntingt  spend  yirar  grief; 

For  you  like  rue  have  lost  your  sole  relief.—  Gag. 

Gruntingly,  grant 'ing-le,  ad.  Murmuiingly; 
mutteringly. 

Grcntle.— See  Grunt. 

Grijnti.iko,  grant'tl-ing,  a.  A young  bog, 

Grus,  gras,  a.  (Latin.)  The  Crane,  a genus  of  birds  j 
allied  to  the  Herons  and  Swans ; Family,  Culti-  , 
rostres.  In  Astronomy,  a southern  constellation.  ! 

Crutch. — See  Grudge, 

Gry,  gri,  §.  (Greek.)  Any  small  thing ; a thing  of 
little  or  no  value;  a small  measure.— Seldom 
used. 

A grjf  ia  one-tenth  of  a line,  a line  one-tenth  of  an  Inch.  1 

—Locke,  j 

Gbyllivoba,  gril-liv'o-ra,  $.  (gryllus,  a locust,  and 
two,  I cat,  Lat.)  The  Locust-eaters,  a genus  of 
birds:  Subfamily,  Saxicolina?. 

Gbyllotalpa,  gril-lo-tal'pa,  a.  ( gryllua , a cricket,  ■ 
and  talpOy  a mole,  Lat.)  The  Mole-cricket,  a 
genus  of  Orthopterous  insects. 

Gryllus,  gril'lu*,  a.  ( gryllus , Lst)  A genus  of 
Linnxan  Orthopterous  insects,  comprising  the 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  &c.,  now  subdi-  ; 
Tided. 

Gryuilea,  gri-fe'a,  a.  ( grypa , a griffin,  Gr.)  A ■ 
genus  of  fossil  shells  of  the  oyster  family;  shell 
regular,  inequivalve ; one  valve  convex,  with  the 
umbo  recurved ; the  other  smaller  and  nearly  flat; 
the  margin  of  the  valves  not  foliaoeous. 

Gry  Piute,  griFite,  a.  Belonging  to  or  containing 
the  Grypbwa. 

Gryphobis,  gri-fo'sis,  a.  (grypod , I iacurvate,  Gr.) 

NT 
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. A disease  of  the  nails,  which  torn  inward,  and 
I irritate  the  softer  parts. 

I GrysTKS,  gris'tes,  s,  A genus  of  fishes,  haring  the 
• dorsal  fin  divided  into  two,  the  anterior  or  spinous 
division  shortest,  and  the  posterior  lobed ; caudal 
emsrginated ; pectoral  and  rentrals  snail;  sides 
of  the  bead  scaled  ; mouth  large  and  sub  vertical. 

Guaiacink,  ga'a-sine,  *.  The  active  principle 
of  the  gum-resin  of  gnaiaenm.  It  forms  a yellow 
brittle  mass,  with  a sharp  acrid  taste. 

Guaiacum,  ga'a-kum,  s.  (guaiac,  the  South 
American  name.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
■ of  trees,  with  hard  wood,  abruptly  pinnate  leaves, 
and  blue  flowers  : Order,  Zygophyllacese. 

Guana.  In  Zoology, — see  Iguana. 

Guanaco,  gu-an'a-ko,  i.  The  Llama,  or  South 
American  cameL 

Guano,  gn-an'o,  a (kuarm,  dang,  Peruv.)  The 
1 * excrement  of  sea-fowls,  imported  in  large  quanti- 
ties into  this  country,  from  the  coasts  of  Africa 
I and  Pern,  as  a manure.  The  following  artificial 
manure  will  produce  an  effect  equal  to  about  one 
cwt.  of  natural  guano : — 78f  lbs.  of  bone  dust ; 
25  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia;  1$  lbs.  of  pearl- 
ash  ; 25  lbs.  common  salt ; 2}  lbs.  dry  sulphate 
of  sods,  = 132}  lbs. 

Guara,  gdr'a,  a.  The  Brasilian  bird  Tantuhis 
ruber. 

Guarantee,  gai^ran-te',>  *.  a.  (garantir,  Fr.)  To 

Guarantt,  gar'ran-te,  ) warrant;  to  make  sure; 
to  undertake  or  engage  that  another  person  shall 
perform  what  he  has  stipulated ; to  undertake  to 
secure  to  another  at  aN  events;  to  indemnify; 
to  save  harmless; — 9.  (garant,  Fr.  garantia. 
Span.)  an  undertaking  or  engagement  by  a third 
person  ot  party,  that  the  stipulations  of  a treaty 
shall  be  observed  by  the  contracting  parties,  or  by 
one  of  them ; one  who  binds  himself  to  see  the 
stipulations  of  another  performed. 

Guarantor,  gar'ran-tnr,  ».  A warrantor;  one 
who  engages  to  see  that  the  stipulations  of  an-  ; 
other  are  performed. 

Guard,  gydrd,  c.  a.  (garder,  Fr.)  To  secure 
against  injury,  loss,  or  attack;  to  protect;  to  | 
defend  ; to  keep  in  safety ; to  secure  against  ob- 
jections or  the  attacks  of  malevolence  ; to  accom- 
pany and  protect ; to  accompany  for  protection ; 
to  adorn  with  lists,  laces,  or  ornamental  borders ; 
— (obsolete  in  the  last  signification ;) 

See  a fellow. 

In  a tong  motley,  ptarded  with  yellow.— SbaJts. 
to  gird ; to  fasten  by  binding ; — e.  «.  to  watch 
by  way  of  caution  or  defence ; to  be  cautious ; to 
be  in  a state  of  defence  or  safety , — s.  (garde,  Fr.) 
defence;  preservation  or  security  against  Injury, 

I loss,  or  attack ; that  which  secures  against  attack 
or  injury  ; that  which  defends  ; a man  or  body  of 
I men  occupied  in  preserving  a person  or  place  from 
I attack  or  injury ; a state  of  caution  or  vigilance, 
or  the  act  of  observing  what  posses,  in  order  to 
i prevent  surprise  or  attack ; care ; attention ; 
watch  ; heed  ; that  which  secures  against  objec- 
tions or  censure ; that  part  of  the  hilt  of  a sword 
which  protects  the  hand.  In  Fencing,  a posture 
| of  defence ; an  ornamental  hem,  lace,  or  border. 
— Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

The  ff\tard$  are  but  slightly  basted  on.—ShaJrt. 
Advance-guard,  or  van-guard,  in  Military  affairs, 
a body  of  troops,  either  horse  or  foot,  that  march 
before  an  army  or  division,  to  prevent  surprise,  or 


give  notice  of  danger.  Hear- guard,  a body  of  j 
troops  that  march  in  the  rear  of  an  army  or  divi- 
vision  for  its  protection.  Life-guards,  a body  of 
select  troops,  whose  defy  is  to  defend  the  person  j 
of  a prince  or  other  officer.  Guard-boat,  a boat  j 
appointed  to  row  the  rounds  amongst  the  ships  of  , 
war  in  any  harbour,  to  observe  that  their  officers 
keep  a good  look-out.  Guard-chamber , a guard- 
room.  Guard- irons,  curved  bars  of  iron  placed 
over  the  ornamental  figures  on  a ship's  head  or 
quarter,  to  defend  them  from  injury.  Guard- not, 
a term  used  on  board  frigates  and  other  small  res-  , 
sels,  to  impede  the  enemy  in  boarding;  also,  the  | 
name  of  a sort  of  thick  netting,  which,  being  ex- 
tended on  ropes  all  round  the  vessel  at  the  height 
of  abont  six  feet,  prevents  the  enemy  from  board- 
ing. Guard-room,  a room  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  guards.  Guard-ship , a vessel  of  war 

appointed  to  superintend  the  marine  affairs  in  a 
harbour  or  river,  and  to  see  that  the  shipa  which 
are  not  commissioned  have  their  proper  watch 
duly  kept,  by  sending  her  gnard-boats  an  nod 
them  every  night:  she  is  also  to  receive  sramen  ’ 
who  are  impressed  in  time  of  war.  She  generally 
carries  an  admiral's  flag  at  her  masthead. 

Guardable,  gydr'da-bl,  a.  That  may  be  pro- 
tected. 

Guardage,  gydr'dqjc,  a.  A state  of  wardship.— 


Obsolete. 

A maM  ao  tender,  fhlr  and  happy,  l 

Run  from  her  ffnardags  to  the  sootj  bosom 
Of  such  a thing  as  thou  l—Shak*. 

Guardant,  gydr'dant,  a.  In  Heraldry,  having  the 
face  turned  towards  the  spectator ; acting  as  guar-  ! 
dian ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  sense ;) — a.  a guar- 
dian ; a protector. — Obsolete  as  a substantive.  i 
My  angry  yuardanl  stood  alone. 

Tendering  my  rain,  and  assail'd  of  none.— Shah, 

Guarded,  gydrMed,  o.  Cautious ; circumspect ; 
framed  or  uttered  with  caution. 


Guardedly,  gytb'ded-le,  ad.  With  circumspee-  j 
tiou. 

Guardedness,  gydr'ded-nes,  s.  Caution ; cirs  \ 
cumspectkm.  It 

Guarder,  gydr'dur,  a.  One  who  guards. 

GUARDIXL,  gydrd'ful,  a.  Wary ; cautions. 

Guardian,  gydr'de-an,  a.  (Spanish,  gardien,  Fr.)  1 
A warden ; one  who  guards,  preserves,  or  secures ; \ 
one  who  has  the  care  of  a person  and  hi*  property,  ; 
who,  by  reason  of  hia  imbecility  or  want  of  under- 
standing, is  in  law  considered  Incapable  of  acting 
for  his  own  interest;  ono  to  whom  anything  is  ( 
committed.  Guardians  are  distinguished  inte — 
Guardians  by  na  ture,  s species  of  guardian^  ip  which 
has  no  connection  with  the  rules  of  tenure;  it  ex-.  ! 
tends  only  to  the  custody  of  the  infant's  person, 
and  lasts  till  he  attains  21.  Any  ancestor  of  the 
Infant  may  bo  such  a guardian,  the  first  right  being 
in  the  father,  the  next  in  the  mother,  and,  if  they 
be  dead,  the  ancestor  to  whom  the  infant  is  heir 
has  a right  to  the  custody  of  his  person.  Guar- 
dians/or  nurture  are  the  father  and  mother  of  tho 
infant ; in  default  of  father  or  mother,  the  ordi- 
dinary  may  appoint  some  person  to  take  care  of  j 
the  infant's  personal  estate,  and  to  provide  for  hia 
maintenance  and  education.  This  species  of 
guardianship  extends  only  to  the  age  of  14,  in 
males  and  females.  Both  these  last  descriptions 
of  guardianship  are  superseded  by  the  appointment 
of  s guardiau  by  statute.  Guardian  tin  socoye, 
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otherwise  called  guardians  by  the  common  lave,  is 
ft  consequence  of  tenure,  sod  takes  place  only 
where  the  lands  of  socage-tenure  descend  upon  an 
infant  under  the  age  of  14.  Upon  attaining  that 
age  the  guardianship  in  socage  ends,  and  the  in- 
fant may  appoint  his  own  guardian.  The  title  to 
this  guardianship  is  in  such  of  the  infant’s  next 
of  blood  as  cannot  hare  the  estate  by  descent,  in 
respect  of  which  the  guardianship  arises.  Gturr- 
dian  by  statute,  or  testamentary  guardian,  one  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  stat.  12  Ch.  II.  c.  24. 
Customary  guardian , as  the  guardian  of  orphans 
by  custom  in  London  and  other  boroughs.  Guar- 
dians by  election  of  the  trard,  when,  from  a de- 
fect in  the  law,  a minor  finds  himself  unprovided 
with  a guardian.  Guardian  by  appointment  is 
either  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court.  Guardian  qf  the  Cinque  Ports , — sec 
Worden.  Guardian  of  the  spiritualities,  he  who 
collects  the  spiritualities  of  any  bishopric  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  see.  Guardian  of  the  tempo- 
I ratifies,  the  person  to  whose  custody  a vacant  see 
or  abbey  was  intrusted  by  the  king,  who,  ns 
steward  of  the  goods  and  profits,  was  to  give  an 
account  to  the  escheator,  and  the  latter  into  the 
1 Exchequer;— a.  protecting;  performing  the  office 
of  a protector. 

Guardi  akebb,  gydrMe-an-nes,  #.  A female  guar- 
dian. 

Guardianship,  gydrMe-an-ship,  s.  The  office  of 
a guardian ; protection ; care ; watch. 
Guardlebb,  gydrd'les,  a.  Without  a guard  or 
I defence. 

Guardbhip.— See  Guardianship. 

Guarka,  ga're-a,  s.  ( guara,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  species  in  the  island  of  Cuba.)  A genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs : Order,  Me- 
nace®. 

Guaribh,  gar'ish,  *.  a.  (guerir,  Fr.)  To  heal. — 
Obsolete. 

Dali;  «ho  dressed  him.  and  did  the  best 
His  grievous  hurt  to  gxtarish Sf tenter. 

Guary  Miracle,  ga're  mir'a-kl,  s.  {gaure  mirl\ 
Cornish.)  A miracle  play. — Obsolete. 

The  guary  miracle  On  English,  a miracle  play)  is  m 
kind  of  interlude,  compiled  in  Cornish  out  ot  some 
scripture  history,  with  that  profane**  which  accom- 
panied the  Romans'  cftw  eomedia.— Camp’s  Surety  qf 
Cornwall. 

Guatteria,  gat-te're-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Prof.  J. 
B.  Guatteri  of  Parma.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  trees  or  shrubs:  Oirder,  An  ounces*, 
j Guava. — See  Psidiuro. 

Guaxuma,  ga-zu’ma,  s.  (a  Mexican  name  employed 
I by  Plumicr.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
trees  covered  with  stellate  down — natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies : Order,  Byttueria- 
ce®. 

Gu  BERN  ate,  gu-ber'nate,  r.  a.  (gvbemo,  Lnt)  To 
govern. — Obsolete. 

Gurkrnatiox,  gu-ber-ns'shun,  s.  Government; 
rule ; direction. — Obsolete. 

i Gubkrnativk,  gu-ber'na-tiv,  a.  Governing. — 
Seldom  used. 

|,  Gubernatorial,  gn-ber-na-to're-al,  a.  (gubemm- 
I tor , LaL)  Relating  to  government,  or  to  a gover- 

nor. 

! Gudgeon,  gud^un*  *•  ( goujon,  Fr.)  In  Ichthyo- 
logy. the  Cyprinus  gobio  of  Linnaos,  a small  fisk 
j easily  caught ; and  henoe,  a person  easily  chested 


or  entrapped;  a bait;  an  allurement.  In  Mechanics, 
the  extremity  of  a horizontal  shaft  or  axle  when  j| 
it  turns  in  a collar.  Gudgeons,  in  a ship,  are 
the  eyes  driven  into  the  stern-post  to  hang  the 
nidder  on. 

Guelder-rose,  gel'dur-roze,  #.  A name  given  to 
several  species  of  Viburnum,  called  also  the  snow- 
ball tree. 

Guelfiuc  Order,  gel'fik  awr'dnr,  s.  In  Heraldry, 
a military  order  instituted  in  1815,  entitled  the 
Royal  Hanoverian  Gnelphic  Order. 

Guelphs,  gelfs,  s.  In  Politics,  the  opponents  of 
the  Ghibelines,  two  potent  factions  in  Italy ; tho 
former  of  which  took  part  with  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  latter  with  the  Pope. 

Guerdon,  ger'dun,  s.  (French.)  A reward ; re-  ; 
quital ; recompense; — r.  a.  to  reward. — Obsolete 
as  a verb. 

We  vow  to  guerdon  it  with  such  doo  grace, 

As  shall  become  our  bounty  aud  thyj>l»C". — ■ 

Pen  Jon  ton.  | 

Guerdon  arle,  ger'dun- a-bl,  a.  Woithy  of  re- 
ward.— Obsolete. 

Guerdon  less,  ger'dun- 1c?,  o.  Unrewarded. — 

Obsolete. 

Gntrdonleu  he  pass’d.— Chaucer. 

Guerilla,  gwe-ril'la,  s.  (Spanish.)  Apartizsn;  ‘j 
a Spanish  bandit. 

Gueritk,  ger'ite,  s.  In  Fortification,  a small  tower 
of  »tone  or  wood,  generally  upon  the  point  of  a 
bastion,  or  on  tbe  angles  of  the  shoulder,  to  hold 
a sentinel. 

Guess,  gea,  e.  a.  (gissen,  Dut)  To  conjecture ; to  ! 
form  an  opinion  without  certain  principles  or 
means  of  knowledge ; to  judge  or  form  an  opinion  ' 
from  some  reasons  that  render  a thing  probable, 
but  not  altogether  complete  in  evidence;  to  bit 
upon  by  accident ; to  suppose ; to  be  inclined  to  ! 
believe ; — e.  n.  to  conjecture ; to  judge  at  ran- 
dom;— s.  conjecture;  judgment  without  any  cer-  ( 
tain  evidence  or  knowledge. 

Guesser,  ges'sur,  s.  One  who  guesses ; a oonjeo- 
turer;  one  who  judges  without  certain  knowledge. 

Guksbinoly,  gesYtng-lf,  ad.  By  way  of  conjec- 
ture. 

Guesb-rofe,  gea'rope,  ) i,  A rope  to  tow  with, 

Guest- ROPE,  gest'rope,f  or  to  make  fast  a boat.  ; 

Guest,  gest,  s.  ( gest , Sox.)  One  entertained  in  the 
house,  or  at  the  table  of  another;  a stranger;  one 
who  comes  from  a distance,  and  takes  lodgings  at  1 
a place.  Guest-chamber,  an  apartment  appropri- 
ated to  the  entertainment  of  guests. 

Where  is  the  guesUhawdm,  where  I (.hall  eat  the  pas.  1 

sover  with  my  disciples  t — St.  Mark  xhr.  14. 

Gukbtritb,  gest'rite,  s.  Office  due  to  a guest 

Guebtwise,  gest'wize,  ad.  In  tbe  manner  of  a 
guest. 

Guettarda,  get-tdr'da,  #.  (in  honour  of  John 
Etienne  Gueltard.)  A genus  of  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  South  America : Order,  Ciu- 
chonacce. 

Gi  gole. — See  Gargle. 

Guhr,  gur,  s.  A name  given  in  the  East  Indies  to 
certain  loose  earthy  deposits  found  in  tho  cavities 
of  rocks. 

Gdichenotia,  gi-ke-no'ahe-a,  s.  (in  honour  of 
Antony  Guichenot,  who  sailed  round  the  world 
with  Captain  Baudin.)  A genus  of  pretty  New  j 
Holland  shrubs,  with  dark  purple  petals : Order,  ; 
Byttneriacee. 
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Guidahlf,  gyi'da-bl,  a.  That  may  be  guided  or 
governed  by  counsel 

1 Gcipaok,  gyi'diye,  s.  (guidngium,  low  Lat)  An 
j old  law  t*-nn,  denoting  what  was  given  for  safe 
conduct  through  unknown  ways,  or  a strange  ter- 
! ritory. 

■ Guidance,  gyi'dans,  #.  The  act  of  guiding ; direc- 
i tion  ; government ; a leading. 

Guide,  gride,  r.  a.  ( guuler , Fr.)  To  lead  or  direct 
j in  a way ; to  conduct  in  a course  or  path ; to  di- 
rect ; to  order  ; to  influence  ; to  give  direction  to; 
i to  instruct  and  direct ; to  regulate  and  manage  ; 
to  superintend  ; — «.  (French,)  one  who  directs 
another  in  his  way,  course,  or  conduct  in  life;  a 
conductor;  a director;  a regulator;  that  which 
leads  or  conducts. 

Guiuklkss,  gyideles,  a.  Destitute  of  a guide; 
wanting  a director. 

Gcidefost,  gyide'pode,  a.  A port  erected  where 
two  or  more  roads  meet,  directing  the  traveller 
which  to  follow. 

Gni>ER,  gyi'dnr,  #.  A guide ; one  who  guides  or 
directs.—  Seldom  used. 

Our  auuier  come ! To  the  Roman  camp  conduct  n«.— 

Hhaki. 

GriDERESfl,  gyi'dur-es,  s.  A female  guide  or  di- 
rector. 

Ah ! fickle  and  blind  oirtdrct*  of  the  world. 

What  pleasure  host  thou  in  my  misery  I — 

frag,  of  Sotiman  and  VcrtcdA, 

GUIDON,  gyi'don,  *.  (French,  a standard.)  A flag 
or  standard  borne  by  the  king’s  life-guard.  It  is 
broad  at  one  extreme,  almost  pointed  at  the  other, 
and  slit  or  divided  into  two.  It  is  the  ensign  of 
a troop  of  horse-guards ; the  name  also  given  to 
the  person  who  carries  the  guidon.  The  nmne 
guidons  or  guidonee  was  formerly  given  to  a com- 
pany of  priests  established  at  Rome  by  Charle- 
magne, whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  and  guide 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. 

GriKRA,  gyi-e'ra,  ».  ( guier,  the  name  of  a tree  in 
Senegal.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Combre- 
taCMB. 

Gui lan niNA,  gil-an-de'na,  §.  (in  honour  of  the 
j Prussian,  Melchior  Guildinus.)  Bonduc,or  Nrckar- 
i tree,  a genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  consisting  of 
trees  or  shrubs  with,  yellow  flowers. 

Guild,  gild,  ».  (geld,  yield,  gild.  Sax.)  A society, 
fraternity,  or  company,  associated  for  some  pur- 
] pose,  particularly  for  carrying  on  commerce. 

Guildhall,  the  great  court  of  judicature  in  London. 

I In  Law,  a fraternity  or  company,  so  called  because 
every  one  was  gull  dan,  t.  had  to  pay  something 

towards  the  charge  and  support  of  the  company ; 
also,  a tax,  tribute,  or  amercement.  Guild  rents, 
rents  payable  to  the  crown  by  any  guild  or  fra- 
ternity. Merchants'  guild,  or  guilda  mercatoria, 
i in  Law,  a license  or  privilege  granted  to  merchants, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  bold  certain  pleas  of 
I land,  dec— 27  Ed.  III.,  and  11  Ben.  VIII. 

j Guild  is  still  applied  in  the  royal  burghs  of  Scot- 

• land  to  a company  of  merchants  who  are  freemen 
1 of  the  borgh.  Its  president  is  Dean  of  Guild,  and 
is  the  next  magistrate  below  the  bailie.  He  has 

< the  charge  of  the  buildings  of  the  burgh;  he 

amerces  tines,  and  manages  the  common  stock  of 
the  guild. 

! Guildadle,  gil'da-bl,  a.  Liable  to  a tax. 

| Guilder,  gil'dur,  s.  A Dutch  coin  of  the  value  of 
. twenty  stivers,  or  about  Is.  9<L  sterling. 
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Guildbt,  gild  re,  ».  The  members  of  a guild. 

GuiLB,  gyile,  s.  (derivation  uncertain.)  Craft ; 
canning ; artifice ; duplicity  ; deceit.  Guile  of 
ale  or  beer,  as  much  as  is  brewed  at  a time. 
Guile  of  August,  a festival  celebrated  on  tbe  first 
of  August,  the  day  of  St.  Peter  ad  vinculo; — ] 

e.o.  to  disguise  cunningly;  to  conceal.— Obsolete 
as  a verb. 

la  it  repentance. 

Or  only  a fair  show  to  guile  his  mischief*  t — 

Ikau.  Jr  FU t 

Gt’lLED,  gyilde,  a.  Treacherous;  deceiving. — Ob- 
solete. 

Thus  ornament  la  but  the  tiled  ahore 

To  a most  dangerous  aca. — .Shots.  I 

Guileful,  gyile'ftfl,  a.  Canning;  crafty;  artfnl; 
wily;  deceitful;  insidious;  treacherous;  intended 
to  deceive. 

Guilkfuli.T,  gyile'ft/l-le,  ad.  Artfully;  insidi- 
ously ; treacherously. 

Guileful  ness,  gyilc'fol-ncs,  t.  Deceit;  secret 
treachery. 

Guileless,  gyile'lea,  a.  Free  from  guile  or  deceit ; 
artless ; frank  ; sincere ; honest.  • ! 

Gcilelkssnksa,  gyile'lcs-nts, «.  Simplicity;  free- 
dom from  guile. 

Guileb,  gyil'nr,  s.  One  who  betrays  into  danger 
by  insidious  practices. 

G l i li mot,  gil'le-rnot, ».  Tlte  common  name  of  tlie 
aquatic  birds  of  the  genus  Uria, — which  see. 

GuiLLEMINEA,  gil-le-min'e-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  John 
Antony  Guillcmin,  a French  botanist.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Sderanthace.'e. 

Guillevat,  gil'le-vat,  «.  A vat  for  ferm ending 
liquors. 

Guilloche,  gil-lo*he\  #.  In  Architecture,  an  j 
ornament  in  the  form  of  two  or  more  bands  or 
strings  twisting  over  each  other,  so  as  to  repeat 
the  same  figure  in  a continued  series,  by  tbe 
spiral  returning  of  the  bands. 

Guillotine,  gilTo-tecn,  *.  An  instrument  of  pub- 
lic execution,  foe  beheading  persons  at  one  stroke ; 
adopted  in  France  during  the  period  of  tbe  Re- 
volution, as  affording  the  least  barbarous  menns 
of  putting  criminals  to  death.  Tbe  invention  of 
this  decapitating  machine  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Guillotin,  a French  physician.  It  was 
merely  proposed  by  him,  and  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention, as  being  less  ignominious  for  the  family  j 
of  the  person  executed:  and  the  first  criminal 
suffered  by  it,  at  the  Place  de  Grice,  April  25th, 
1792.  A similar  instrument,  called  manttara, 
was  used  in  Italy  for  beheading  criminals  of 
noble  birth : the  maiden,  formerly  used  in  Scot- 
land, was  also  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

Guillotine,  gil-lo-teen',  v.  a.  To  behead  with 
tbe  guillotine. 

Guilt,  gilt, ».  (gyft.  Sax.)  Criminality ; that  state 
of  a moral  agent  which  results  from  bis  actual 
commission  of  a crime  or  offence,  knowing  it  to  be 
a crime  or  violation  of  law  ; criminality  in  a poli- 
tical or  dvil  view  ; exposure  to  forfeiture  or  other 
penalty ; crime  ; offence. 

Guilti like,  gilt'e-like,  ad.  With  the  appearenoe 
of  guilt. — Not  used. 

Guiltily,  gilt'e-le,  ad.  In  a manner  to  incur 
guilt;  not  innocently. 

Guiltiness,  gilt'e-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
guilty;  wickedness;  criminality;  guilt. 
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Guiltless,  giltles,  a.  Free  from  guilt,  crime,  or 
offence;  innocent;  unpolluted. 

Such  gardening  tools  ■■  art  yet  rude, 

GuiUUu  of  fire,  had  form'd.— MilLm. 

Guiltlessly,  giltlea-le,  ad.  Without  guilt ; in- 
nocently. 

Guiltlessness,  giltles-nes,  #.  Innocence ; free- 
dom from  guilt  or  crime. 

Guiltsick,  gilt' silt,  a.  Diseased  in  consequence  of 
I go»lL 

j Guilty,  gilt'te,  a.  (gyUig,  Sax.)  Criminal;  haring 
I knowingly  committed  a crime  or  offence ; wicked ; 

corrupt ; sinfnl ; conscious  of  guilt. 

Guimoard,  gwim'bdrd,  s.  The  Jewish  harp. 

Guinea,  gin'ne,  a.  Formerly,  the  principal  gold 
coin  of  the  united  kingdom,  of  the  value  of  twenty- 
one  shillings  sterling,  so  called  from  its  first  hav- 
ing been  coined  from  gold  brought  from  Guinea, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa : it  is  now  superseded  by 
the  sovereign.  Guinea-pepper,  the  annual  Cap- 
sicum,— see  Capsicum.  Guinea-worm,  the  Fila- 
ria  medinensis  of  Gmelin,  a worm  which  proves  a 
considerable  pest  in  warm  countries,  by  insinuating 
itself  under  the  skin.  Guinea- wheat,  the  plant 
Zea  mayo.  Guinea-hen , the  African  fowl,  tbo 

Numida  meleagris  of  Lion®us.  Guinea-pig , the 
Cavca  cohsya  of  Linn®us.  Guinea-hen  weed, — 
see  Petiveria.  Guinea-peach , — see  Sarcocepha- 

lus.  Guinea- plum,  the  plant  P armarium  oxcel- 
Bum. 

i Guinea-dropper,  gin'ne-drop'pur,  r.  One  who 
i ] cheats  by  dropping  guineas. 

Who  now  the  yuinea-drvjjer’t  bait  regard*. 

Trick’d  by  the  sharper**  dice,  or  Juggler’s  card*? — 

Gay. 

)•  Guiniad,  gin'yad,  t.  In  Ichthyology,  the  whiting, 
j Guise,  gyize,  $.  (French.)  Manner;  mien  ; habit; 
cast  of  behaviour ; custom ; practice ; mode ; 

The  swain  replied,  * It  never  wa*  our  mate. 

To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise.’— 

I' opt. 

J external  appearance ; dress. 

IGuiseb,  gyi'zur,  t.  A person  in  disguise;  a mum- 
mer who  goes  about  at  Christmas. 

Guitar,  ge-tdri,  a.  (guitarra,  Span.)  A musical 
stringed  instrument,  It  has  five  double  rows  of 
strings.  It  was  first  used  in  Spain,  where,  as  in 
Italy,  it  is  still  much  used. 

I Gl  la. — See  Cymatinm. 

Gulch,  gulsh,  $.  (gvlzig,  Dut.)  A glutton; 

You  muddy  gulck,  dar’st  look  roe  In  tlie  face  ? — 
Brewer. 

the  act  of  devouring; — v.  a.  to  swallow  voraciously, 
j — Obsolete. 

I Gulchin. — See  Gulch. 

; GuldensTjEDTI  a,  gool*  den-sted'ahe-a,  a.  (in  honour 
of  A.  Gnldcnstadt,  a Russian  naturalist.)  A genus 
of  Leguminous  plants : Suborder,  Papibonace®. 
j Gules,  guise,  a.  (corruption  of gueules,  red,  Fr.  which 
is  probably  from  the  Persian  guhl,  a rose.)  In 
Heraldry,  red,  represented  in  engravings  by  straight 
' perpendicular  lines. 

, Gulp,  gulf,  a.  ( golfe,  Fr.)  A recess  in  the  ocean 
j from  the  general  line  of  the  shore  into  the  land, 
or  a tract  of  water  extending  from  the  ocean  or  a 
sea  a long  way  into  the  land,  between  two  points 
or  promontories ; a large  bay ; an  abyss ; a deep 
place  in  the  earth ; a whirlpool ; an  absorbing 
eddy ; anything  nnsatiable. 

Skull  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf. 

Witches  mummy ; maw  ami  gulf.—  Shalt. 


Gut  fy,  gul'fe,  a.  Full  of  whirlpools  or  gulfs. 

Gull,  gul,  r.  a.  ( kuller* , Dut.)  To  trick  ; to  cheat; 
to  defraud;  to  deceive; — t.  a chest;  a fraud;  a 
trick  ; one  easily  cheated.  In  Ichthyology, — see 
Larus. 

Gullcatcheb,  gnl'katsh-ur,  ».  A cheat;  a man 
who  entrape  or  cheats  silly  people. 

Here  come*  my  noble  yuUcalc\er.—Shak$. 

Guller,  gul'Iur,  a.  A cheat ; an  impostor. 

Gdllery,  gullur-e,  t.  Imposition  ; deception  ; 
cheat. — Seldom  need. 

There  never  wa*  *o  grow  a ffvllery  in  the  world  as 

uii». — Dp.  UaB. 

Gullet,  gullet,  a.  ( goulet , Fr.)  The  passage  in 
the  neck  of  an  animal  by  which  food  and  liquor 
are  taken  into  the  stomach ; the  esophagus ; a 
small  stream  or  lake. — Obsolete  in  the  last  signi- 
fication. 

Gullibility,  gnUc-bil'e-te,  #.  Credulity. — A 

vulgar  word. 

Gullies,  gul'lis,  $.  A name  sometimes  given  to 
iron  tram-plates,  or  rails. 

Gullisii,  gullisb,  a.  Foolish ; stupid ; easily  mis- 
) led. — Seldom  used. 

Gullishnkks,  pul  lish-nes,  #.  Foolishness;  stn 
l pidity. — Obsolete. 

Gcllt,  guile,  a.  A channel  or  hollow  worn  in  the 
i earth  by  a current  of  water; — r.  a.  to  wear  a 
hollow  channel  in  the  earth  ; — v.  n.  to  run  with 
I noise. — Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

Gullyiiolk,  gul'le-hole,  a.  An  opening  where 
gutters  empty  their  contents  into  the  eubterra- 
I neous  sewer. 

Gulo,  gu'lo,  l.  (gulonea,  gluitonea,  Lat.)  The 
j Gluttons,  a genus  of  Carniverons  quadrupeds: 

- placed  by  Linnrrus  among  the  bea.rs. 

Gulositt,  gu-lus'e-te,  a.  (gulosus,  gluttonous, 
Lat.)  Greediness ; gluttony  ; voracity. — Seldom 
u>ecL 

They  are  very  temperate,  seldom  offending  In  ehriety, 

nor  erring  in  gvledty,  or  superfluity  of  meat*.— Brown. 

Gulp,  gulp,  p.  a.  ( gvlpen , Dnt.)  To  swallow  eagerly, 
or  in  large  draughts ; to  gulp  up,  to  throw  up 
from  the  throat  or  stomach;  to  disgorge; — *.  a 
large  mouthful  swallowed  at  onoc. 

Gulph.— See  Gulf. 

Gum,  gum,  ».  (yttmi,  Lat)  The  mnscnlage  of  vege- 
tables, usually  transparent  when  dry,  tasteless,  and 
adhesive ; soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  oil  or  alco- 
hol ; coagulates  by  action  of  weak  acida,  and  is 
capable  of  acid  fermentation  in  a water)*  solution. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  gum*: — 
Common  yum,  tint  which  cxndes  from  the  bark, 
an«l  even  from  the  pericarp,  of  the  cherry,  almond, 
and  other  frnit  trees,  Gum-ammoniacum,  the 
produce  of  the  Persian  tree  Dorema  ainmonincum, 
or  Gum-ammoniac  plant.  Gum-anime,  the  resinous 
produce  of  the  West  Indian  tree  Hymen ia  cor- 
bouril,  or  Locust-tree.  Gum-arabic,  the  concrete 
juice  which  exudes  from  several  specie*  of  Acacia, 
particularly  from  A.  vera , arabica,  and  *ene- 
gal.  Gum-copel , the  resinous  produce  of  the 
Mexican  tree  Klaphrium  excelsum.  Gum-cyetus, 
or  Rock-rose,  names  given  to  several  species  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Cistus.  Gum-elastic, — see 

Caoutchouc.  Gum-elemi  tree,  Amyria  hexandra, 
a tall  tree,  full  of  resinous  fragrant  juice,  a native 
of  the  island  of  Nevis.  Gum-galbanum,  the  produce 
of  the  Syrian  plant  Galbanum  officinale.  Gum-juni- 
per, « concreted  resin  which  exude*  in  white  tear* 
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| from  the  Juniperu*  communii  <7im4oc,  the  resin- 
ons  produce  of  the  Fast  Indian  tree  Bates  frondoea. 

|'  Gum  ef  si/rrch,  the  soluble  substance  of  f«*cula. 
Gutn-rtiAky  in  Pathology, — see  Strophulus.  Gum- 
resin,  the  concrete  juice  of  certain  plants,  consist- 
ing of  resin,  essential  oil,  and  extractive  vegetable 
matter.  The  gum-resins,  mostly  opaque  and  brit- 
tle, partly  soluble  in  water  and  partly  in  alcohol, 
are — aloes,  asjfoctida,  bdellium,  galbanum,  gam- 
boge, guaiac,  myrrh,  olibanum,  oponax,  sacacolla, 
acammony,  and  styrax.  Gum-senegal,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tree  Acacia  Senegal,  sold  in  the  shops 
as  gum-arabic.  Gwn-tragantk , or  adraganl,  the 
I,  produce  of  the  plant  Astralagus  tragacantha  ; — 
r.  a.  to  smear  with  gum ; to  unite  by  a viscous 
substance. 

Gumbo,  gum 'bo,  a.  A dish  of  food,  made  of  young 
1 1 capsules  of  ocra,  with  salt  and  pepper,  stewed  and 
! ' served  with  melted  batter. 

! Gum-boil. — See  Parulis. 

Gumma,  gum'ma,  a.  In  Pathology,  a soft  tumonr, 
so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  contents  to 
| gum. 

Gummihkss,  gum'me-nes,  a.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  gummy;  viscouxness;  accumulation  of 
gum. 

Gummositt,  gum  moa'e-te,  a.  Tlie  nature  of  gum ; 
gumminess ; a viscous  or  adhesive  quality. 

Gummous,  gura’mua,  a.  Of  the  nature  or  quality 
of  gum ; viscous ; adhesive. 

Gcmmv,  gum 'me,  a.  Consisting  of  gum  ; of  the 
nature  of  gum ; viscous ; adhesive ; productive  of 
gum ; covered  with  gum  or  viscous  matter. 

Gump,  gump,  a.  (Danish.)  A foolish  person;  a 
dolt. — Vulgar. 

Gumption,  gum'shun,  a.  (gymene,  Sax.)  Under- 
standing ; skill. — Vulgar. 

Gums,  gums,  a.  ( goma , Sax.)  The  ml  snbstance 
t which  covers  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws, 
and  embraces  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

Gun,  gun,  a.  (gum,  Welsh.)  Any  sort  of  fire-arms 
or  offensive  weapons,  with  which  shot,  bullets, 
&c.  are  discharged.  Gun-barrel,  the  barrel  or 
tube  of  a gun.  Gun-boat,  a boat  fitted  to  carry 
one  or  more  cannon  in  the  bow,  so  as  to  can- 
j nonade  an  enemy ; they  arc  principally  used  in 
fine  weather,  smooth  water,  and  shallow  ground, 
to  cover  the  landing  of  troops.  Gun-carriage,  a 
wheel  carriage  for  bearing  and  moving  cannon. 
Gun-cotton,  a preparation  of  cotton  by  steeping 
it  in  nitric  or  nitro- sulphuric  acid,  and  after- 
|i  wards  washing  it,  by  which  it  acquires  the  explo- 
I,  sive  properties  of  gunpowder.  Gun-metal,  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Gtmpotcder,  a inixtnre 
of  five  parts  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur,  and  five  of 
charcoal,  finely  powdered,  and  very  accurately 
blended.  The  grains  are  smoothed  by  friction, 
and  are  then  said  to  be  glased.  Gun-room,  an 
apartment  in  the  lower  gun- deck  of  a ship  of 
war,  partly  occupied  by  the  gunner  in  large  ships, 
fi  but  in  frigates  and  small  vessels  it  is  used  as  a 
dining-room  by  the  lieutenants.  Gunshot,  the 
distance  of  the  point-blank  range  of  a cannon- 
shot.  Gunsmith,  a maker  of  small  fire-arms. 
Gunsmithery , the  business  of  a gunsmith ; the  art 
of  making  small  fire-arms.  G unstick,  a rammer, 
or  ramrod;  a stick  or  rod  to  ram  down  the 
charge  of  a musket,  &c.  Gunstock,  the  stock  or 
wood  in  which  the  barrel  of  a gun  is  fixed.  Gun- 
stone,  a stone  used  for  the  shot  of  cannon.  Gun- 
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tackle,  the  ropes,  blocks,  See.  affixed  to  each  side  I 
of  the  carriage.  Their  use  is  to  run  the  guns  out 
of  the  ports,  and  to  secure  them  to  the  ship's  side  i 
in  bad  weather.  Morning  gun,  the  gun  fired  by  1 
an  admiral  or  commodore  at  daybreak  every  mom-  j 
ing ; the  evening  gun  being  fired  at  nine  p.m.  in  ' 
summer,  and  eight  in  winter.  Great  guns  are  j 
the  same  as  cannon  ; — a.  made  by  the  shot  of  a j 
gun  ; — e.  *.  to  shoot — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

There  is  lea*  danger  in't  than  pmuting  Snnchin.— 

Dean.  Sk  FUL  i 

Gundf.L1A,  gnn-dele-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Andrew 
Gundelslieimor,  a German  botanist)  A genus  of  i 
Composite  plants. 

Gunge,  gun  je,a.  An  East  Indian  term  for  a granary. 

Gunner,  gun'nur,  a.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  ! 
guns  ; a c.mnonier ; an  officer  appointed  to  man- 
age artillery. 

Gunnera,  gun'nur-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Bishop  Gun- 
ner, a Norwegian  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Urticwc. 

Gunnkkt,  gun'nur-o,  a.  The  act  or  art  of  deter- 
mining the  course,  and  directing  the  motion,  of 
bodies  shot  from  artillery,  mortars,  &c. 

Gunning,  gun'ning,  a.  The  act  of  hunting  or 
shooting  game  with  a gun. 

Gun  NT,  gun'ne,  a.  A strong  coarse  fabric,  exten- 
sively manufactured  in  Bengal,  chiefly  from  tiro 
fibre*  of  the  plant  called  paat,  or  blinngee  ( Ottr- 
chorus  olitorius).  It  is  used  in  making  hags  or  ! 
sacks  for  sugar  and  other  similar  commndiiies;  ! 
and  the  bags  themselves  form  a considerable  arti- 
cle of  export  from  Calcutta. 

Gunter’s  Chain,  gun'tur*  tshane,  a.  The  chain 
in  common  use  for  measuring  land,  according  to 
the  true  or  statute  measure ; so  called  from  Mr.  I 
Gunter,  its  inventor.  The  length  of  the  chain  is 
66  feet,  or  22  yards,  or  four  poles  of  five  yards 
and  a half  each  ; and  it  is  divided  into  100  links 
of  7.92  inches  each.  Gunter's  line,  a logarithmic 
line,  usually  graduated  upon  scales,  sectors,  4c. 

It  is  also  called  the  line  of  lines  and  line  of  num- 
bers. It  is  usually  divided  into  a hundred  parts, 
every  tenth  of  which  is  numbered,  beginning  with  1 
1 , and  ending  with  10 ; so  that  if  the  first  great 
division,  marked  1,  stand  for  one-tenth  of  any 
integer,  the  next  division,  marked  2,  will  stand 
for  two- tenths;  3,  three-tenths,  and  so  on;  and 
the  intermediate  divisions  will,  in  like  manner, 
represent  100th  parts  of  some  integer.  If  each  of 
the  great  divisions  represent  10  integers,  then  will 
the  lesser  divisions  stand  for  integers ; and  if  the 
great  divisions  be  supposed  each  100,  the  subdi- 
visions will  be  each  10.  Gunter's  quadrant , one 
made  of  wood,  brass,  4c.,  containing  a kind  of 
stereographic  projection  of  the  sphere  on  the  plane 
of  the  equinoctial,  the  eye  being  supposed  placed 
in  one  of  the  polesr  Besides  the  use  of  this  quad- 
rant in  finding  heights  and  distances,  it  serves  also 
to  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  snn’s  azimuth,  and 
other  problems  of  the  globe.  Gunter's  scale,  usu- 
ally called  by  seamen  the  gun  ter,  is  a large  plane 
scale,  having  various  lines  upon  it,  of  great  use  in 
working  the  cases  or  questions  in  navigation.  This 
scale  is  usually  two  feet  long,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a half  broad,  with  various  linos  upon  it,  both 
natural  and  logarithmic,  relating  to  trigonometry, 
navigation,  4c. 

Gunwale,!  gun 'nil,  t In  a ship,  that  piece  of 
Gunnel,  ) timber  which  readies  on  either  side 
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GURGE—  GUSTAVIA* 


GUSTFUL— GUTTU  RALLY. 


from  the  half  deck  to  the  f«  recastle,  being  the 
1 uppermost  bend,  which  finishes  the  upper  works  : 
jj  of  the  hull  in  that  part  iu  which  are  put  the 
j stanchions  which  support  the  waist- trees.  The 
lower  part  of  aoy  port  where  any  ordnance  are,  is 
also  termed  the  gunxeale. 

| Gurge,  gurj,  s.  (gorges,  Lat.)  A whirlpool : a 
gulf ; 

Marching  from  Eden,  he  »hi«Il  find 

The  plain,  « herein  a black  bituminous  gurge 

Boils  out  fTom  underground. — Milton. 

~—v.  a.  to  swallow  up. — Obsolete. 

' In  gorging  gulfe  of  these  such  surging  seas.— 

Stir,  for  Mag. 

Gurgf.8,  gur'jes,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Heraldry,  a whirl- 
pool, borne  as  a charge  in  a coat  of  arms. 

Gurgion,  gur'jun,  4.  The  coarser  part  of  meal 
separated  from  the  bran. 

Gurgle,  gur'gl,  v.  n.  (gargogliart,  It  si.)  To  run 
as  liquor  with  a purling  noise  ; to  run  or  flow  in 
a broken,  irregular,  noisy  current. 

Guroiptimo,  gur'jip-ting,  s.  In  Falconry,  a term 
applied  to  a hawk  when  stiff  and  choked  up. 

, Guhiiofite,  gur'ho-fite,  t . A subvariety  of  m3g- 
: ncsian  carbonate  of  lime,  found  near  Gurhof,  in 

Lower  Austria.  It  is  snow-white,  and  has  a dull, 
slightly  conchoidal,  or  even  fiacture. 

Gurnard,  gur'ndrd,  s.  In  Ichthyology, — see 
; Trigla. 

Gurkaii,  gt/r'ra,  s.  A kind  of  plain,  coarse,  India 
i muslin. 

I Gurry,  gtfr're,  *.  A name  given  in  the  East 
Indies  to  a small  fort. 

j GUSH,  gush,  v.  n.  ( gaisim , Fr.)  To  issue  with 
violence  and  ra{  idity,  as  a fluid ; to  rush  forth,  as 
a fluid  from  confinement ; to  flow  copiously; — 
r.  a.  to  emit  in  copious  effusion ; — s.  a sudden 
and  violent  issue  of  a fluid  from  an  enclosed  place; 
the  fluid  thus  emitted. 

. Gushingly,  gu.di'ing-le,  ad.  In  a gushing  man- 
ner. 

Gusset,  gun 'nit,  $.  (gousset,  Fr.)  A unall  piece  of 
cloth  inserted  in  a garment  for  the  purpose  of 
| strengthening  or  enlarging  some  part.  Iu  Her- 
aldry, an  abatement  in  coat  armour. 

Gust,  gust,  «.  (gustus,  Lat)  Sense  of  tasting ; 
height  of  perception ; height  of  semual  enjoyment ; 
turn  of  fancy ; intellectual  ta*te  ; amusement ; 
j1  gratification  -(Danish,)  a sudden  squall ; a vio- 
lent blast  of  wind ; a sudden,  violent  burst  of  pas- 
sion ; — v.  a.  to  taste ; to  have  a relish. — Obsolete 
1 as  a verb. 

The  palate  of  this  age  gurts  nothing  high .—L’Ettrangr. 

Gustarle,  gus'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  tasted; 
taxable  ; pleasant  to  the  taste  ; — (seldom  used ;) 

I — 4.  anything  that  may  be  tasted ; an  eatable. — 

Obsolete. 

The  touch  arknowledgeth  no  go/tiUet, 

The  taste  no  tragraot  smolL—  More. 

Gustation,  gns-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of  tasting. — 
Seldom  used. 

GuhtativenkSR,  gus-ta'tiv-nes,  4.  In  Phrenology, 
an  organ  situ  j ted  under  the  temples,  and  sup- 

I posed  to  give  the  propensity,  when  largely  dc- 

I I veloped,  to  epicurism  or  gluttony. 

j Gustatory,  gus'ta-tur-e,  a.  Pertaining  to  taste ; 

— 4.  a name  of  the  luigueal  nerve ; a branch  of 
| the  inferior  maxillary. 

Gustavja.  gus-ta've-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Gustavus 
• ill.  king  of  Sweden,  and  patron  of  Lii.ntcua.)  A j 

i . _ . 


genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees,  with  alternate  > 
leaves  and  white  showy  flowers : Order,  Myrfaceo*.  i 

Gt  stful,  gust'fwl, a.  Tasteful;  well-tasted;  that  : 
relishes. 

G U8TFU lh KR8,  gust'ful-nes,  4.  Relish  ; pleasant- 
ness to  the  taste. 

Gustle&B,  gustles,  a.  Tasteless. 

Gu  sto,  gua'to,  4.  (Italian.)  The  relish  of  anything; 
the  power  by  which  anything  excites  sensations  J 
in  the  palate;  intellectual  taste;  liking. — Seldom 
used  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Gusty,  gus'to,  o.  Sul  jeefc  to  sudden  blasts  of  wind ; 
stormy;  tempestuous. 

Gut,  gut,  4.  (kuttel,  Germ.)  The  intestinal  canal 
of  au  animal ; a pipe  or  tube  extending,  with  many 
circumvolutions,  from  the  pylorus  to  the  vent ; the 
stomach;  the  receptacle  of  food;  gluttony;  love 
of  gormandizing ; — (seldom  used,  and  vulgar  in  the 
last  four  senses;)  i 

With  false  weight*  their  servant**  md*  they  cheat,  j 
And  pinch  thou-  own  to  cover  the  deceit. — Dry rim.  | 

a substance  made  by  pulling  a silk  worm,  when 
ready  to  spin  its  cocoon,  in  two,  extending  the 
silk  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  hanging  it  up  to  dry ; 

— v.  a.  to  take  out  the  bowels ; to  eviscerate ; to 
plunder  of  contents. 

Gctta,  gut'ta,  4.  Gutt^,  pL  (Latin,  a drop.)  A 
term  applied  in  medical  prescriptions,  abridged  gt~, 
plural,  glL,  which  should  be  equal  to  the  minim.  | 
In  Pathology, gutta  opaca,  cataract;  guUasertna , 
amaurosis;  gutta  rogacm,  acne,  or  rosy -drop.  In 
certain  preparations,  as  gutta  anodgtui,  the  ano- 
dyne-drop, a solution  of  acetate  of  morphia ; 
gutta  mgra,  the  black,  or  Lancashire-drop. 

GliTTJE,  gut't e,s.pl.  (gutta,  a drop,  Lat.)  In  Archi- 

. tecturo,  small  ornaments  resembling  drops,  used 
in  the  Dcric  entablature  on  the  under  side  of  the 
motules  of  the  cornice,  and  beneath  the  trenia  of 
the  architrave  under  the  triglyphs. 

Guttatkd,  gul'tay-ted,  a.  Besprinkled  with  drops,  i 

Gutter,  gut'tur,  4.  (gouttiere,  Fr.)  A channel  for  - 
water ; a passage  made  by  water ; a hollow  piece  i 
of  timber,  or  a pipe  for  catching  and  conveying  off  I 
the  water  which  drops  from  the  eaves  of  a build-  j 
ing; — v.  a.  to  cut  or  form  into  small  hollows; — | 
v.  n.  to  be  hollowed  or  channelled;  to  run  or 
sweat,  as  a candle. — Local  in  the  last  sense. 

GUTTIFEB,  gut'tc-fer,  4.  (gutta,  a drop,  and  fero,  I 
bear,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  a plant  that  exudes  gum  1 
or  resin. 

GrrriFKHAE,  gut-tif er-e,  > 9.  (gutta,  a 

G cm FF.RAC T.X.,  gut-tif-er-a'se-e,  f drop,  and 
fero,  1 bear,  Lat.  from  the  trees  yielding  a quan- 
tity of  yellow  gluten  when  broken.)  A natural 
order  of  Exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  tropical  . 
trees,  with  thick,  entire  opposite  leaves,  resinous 
juice,  and  showy  flowers,  usually  yellow. 

GurriFEROUS,  gut-tif 'fe-rus,  a.  Yielding  gum  or 

I resin. 

Guttle,  gut'tl,  v n.  To  feed  luxuriously;  to 
gunnandize ; — r.  a.  to  swallow. — Vulgar. 

Guttler,  gut'll-ur,  4.  A greedy  eater. 

Guttu  lou  8,  gut'tu-lua,  a.  Iu  the  form  of  a small 
drop. 

Guttural,  gut'tu-ral,  a.  (French.)  Pertaining  to 
the  throat ; formed  in  the  throat ; — 4.  a letter 
pronounced  in  the  throat  as  the  Greek  %.  Gut- 
tural artery,  the  superior  thymidutl  artery. 

GUTTURALLY,  gnt'tu  lal  lc,  ad.  In  a guttural 
manner ; in  the  throat. 
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GUTTURALNESS — GYMNAST. 


GYMNASTIC— GYMNOG  ASTER. 


Gutturalneas,  gut'tu-ral-nea,  t.  The  quality  of  Gymnastic,  jim-nas'tik,  a.  (gymnastic**,  Lat.)  I 
being  guttural.  Relating  to  athletic  exercises  of  the  body,  intended  , j 

Gottus,  gut'tus,  ».  (Latin.)  An  ancient  vase  used  for  health,  defence,  or  diversion,  as  running,  leap-  ij 

in  sacrifice.  ing,  wrestling,  throwing  the  discus,  the  javelin,  or  i i 

Guttt,  gut'te,  8.  (gutta,  a drop,  Lat.)  In  Her-  the  hoop,  playing  with  balls,  &c. ; — s.  athletic 

aldry,  charged  or  sprinkled  with  drops.  In  Bla-  exercise. 

zoning,  the  colour  of  the  drops  is  named,  as  gutty  Gymnastically',  jim-nas'te-kal-le,  acL  In  a gvm- 
qf  table , gutty  of  gules,  &c . nastio  manner ; athletically. 

Gdtwort,  gotwurt,  *.  Herb  Terrible,  or  Globa-  Gtmnastics,  jim-nas'tiks,  *.  The  Gymnastic  art; 

laria  alypa,  a violent  purgative  greenhouse  plant.  the  art  of  performing  athletic  exercises. 

Got,  gi,  $.  In  Nautical  affairs,  a rope  used  to  keep  Gymxema,  jim-ne'ma,  s.  (gijmnos,  naked,  and  nema, 
a heavy  body  steady  while  hoisting  or  lowering ; a filament,  Gr.  the  stamineous  corona  being  ab- 

also,  a tackle  to  confine  a boom  forward  when  a sent,  the  filaments  are  left  naked.)  A genus  of 

vessel  is  going  large,  and  to  prevent  the  sail  from  plants,  usually  twining  shrubs : Order,  Asclepia- 

shifting  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Gtty  is  also  daccic. 

the  name  of  a large  slack  rope,  extending  from  the  Gymxetes,  jim-nc’tes,  > *.  ( gymnetes , naked,  Gr.) 
bead  of  the  mainmast  to  that  of  the  foremast,  to  Gymnetrua,  jim-nc'trus,)  A genus  of  Ribbon- 
sustain  a tackle  for  loading  or  unloading.  fishes,  with  excessively  thin  bodies;  long  ventral 

Guzes,  guz'es,  s.  In  Heraldry,  a name  for  roui  idles  fins;  the  rays  filiform  or  spatalate;  type  of  the 

when  they  are  sanguine.  family  Gym  net  res,  or  Ribbon-fishes,  the  genera  of  , 

Guzmajtnia,  gnz-inan'no-a,  i.  (in  honour  of  Ann-  which  are  all  characterized  by  tlieir  long  thin 

statio  Guzman.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Bro-  bodies,  minute  pectoral  fins,  and  large  truncate  : 

meliacea?.  heads;  eyes  very  large;  mouth  nearly  vertical.  1 

Guzzle,  gnz'zl,  v.  n.  To  gormandize ; to  feed  im-  In  the  subfamily  Gymretrinie,  the  dorsals  extend  \ 

moderately ; to  swallow  any  liquor  greedily ; — the  whole  length  of  the  body ; ventral  very  large,  ; 

v.  a.  to  swallow  with  immoderate  gust ; — t.  an  and  no  anal  fin. 

insatiablo  person  or  thing.  I Gtmnic,  jim'nik,  > a.  Relating  to  athletic  j 

Guzzler,  gux'xl-ur,  i.  One  who  gnzzles ; an  im-  ; Gymnical,  jin/no-fail,)  exercises  of  the  body;  : 

moderate  drinker.  I performing  athletic  exercises. 

Gyall,  ji'al,  t.  The  name  in  India  of  the  junglo  Gymnocanthcs,  jim-no-kan'Mus,  t.  (gymnot,  1 
bull,  Bos  frontalis  of  Lambert.  naked,  and  cJutntha , a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ; 

Gybe,  jibe,  s.  A sneer, — see  Gibe ; — v.  a.  among  fishes,  having  the  spines  of  tho  head  few  and 

seamen,  to  shift  a boomsaii  from  one  side  of  a naked;  the  ventral  fins  very  long;  the  caudal  ■ j 
vessel  to  the  other.  I truncate:  Family,  Cottida:,  or  Bull-beads. 

Gy'MNADENIA,  jim-na-de'ne-a,  t.  (rymno*,  naked,  GymnoCARPCA,  jim-no-kdr'pus,  s.  (gymnos,  naked,  i 
and  aden,  a gland,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  . and  karpos , a fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  under-  i 

Order,  Orchid  area*.  » shrubs:  Order,  lllecebraceio. 

Gtmnaxdra,  jim-nan'dra,  8.  (gymnos,  naked,  and  Nora.-Thls  genus  Is  sptH  differently  by  different  bota- 
aner  aiulros , a male,  Gr.)  A genus  of  erect  nl»U.  The  above  is  that  of  Undfey.  <>ymnocnrp<»s, 
glabrous  shrubs  : Order,  Scrophulariace®.  ; PJtnnocarpow,  gymnocarpurn.  being  those  of  others. 

Gymnanthf.ra,  jim-nan-/Ae'ra,  s.  (gymnos,  naked,  Gymnocepiialus,  jim-uo-seFa-lus,  s.  (gymnos,  j 
and  anthem,  an  anther,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  naked,  and  kephale,  the  head,  Gr.  tho  head  and 
anthers  living  beardless.)  A genus  of  plants,  n»-  i baso  of  the  bill  being  entirely  naked.)  The  Bald- 

tives  of  New  Holland : Order,  Asclepiadacea*.  i tyrants,  a genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Cora- 

Gymnaimstf.s,  jim-na-pis'tis,  s.  ( gymnos , naked,  j cena:,  or  Fruit- crows:  Family,  Corvids. 

Gr.  and  apiftes , a kind  of  genus  oi  fishes.)  A j Gymnocladua,  jim-nok'la-dus,  *.  (gymnot,  naked, 
genus  of  fishes,  tho  species  of  which,  in  general,  ! and  Undos,  a branch,  Gr.  from  the  naked  appear  - 

are  naked,  and  the  anal  fin  furnished  with  three  j ance  of  the  branches.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 

strong  spiny  rays:  Family,  Scorpscnidac.  ! trees,  natives  of  Canada:  Suborder,  Cacsalpiniesc. 

Gymmarciius,  jim-ndr'kus,  «.  (gymnot,  naked,  and  Gymxodactylos,  jim-no-dak'te-lus,  8.  (gymnos,  , 
orcA«  s,  chief  or  head,  Gr.  from  the  head  being  naked,  and  dactylos , a finger,  Gr.)  A genus  of 

naked.)  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  eel  kind ; body  ! Saurian  reptiles,  belonging  to  the  Gecko  family, 
elongated,  scaly;  gills  only  slightly  open;  head  Gy'mnodontea,  jim-no-don'tes,  t.  (gymnot,  naked,  [ 
conic  and  nakxl;  Family,  Sternarchida\  and  odous,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A name  given  to  a fa- 

Gvmnasiarch,  jim-na'ze-drk,  s.(gymmuimi,  a place  mily  of  Malaoopterygioiis fiahes,  of  the  order  Plec- 

of  exercise,  and  archos,  chief,  Gr.)  The  officer  tognathes  ; the  jaws,  instead  of  teeth,  are  furnished 

that  presided  at  the  Grecian  games.  with  an  ivory  substance,  internally  divided  into 

Gtmnasium,  jiin-UA'ze-um,  8.  In  ancient  Greece,  lamina',  which,  in  their  aggregate,  have  the  ap- 

a place  set  apart  for  athletic  exercises.  These  pcaranoe  of  a parrot's  hill,  and  which,  in  fact,  con-  ! 

performances  were  executed  in  tho  presence  of  sist  of  true  teeth  united,  that  succeed  each  other 

thousands;  and  perhaps  one  reason  for  the  great  as  fast  as  they  are  destroyed ; the  opcrcula  are 

pre-eminence  of  tho  ancients  in  sculpture  was  ttie  small,  and  there  arc  five  rays  on  each  side,  all  of  i 

vast  patronage  bestowed  on  such  exhibitions,  in  which  are  almost  completely  hidden  ; they  live  on  j 

which  the  artist  could  form  his  models  from  every  Crustacea  and  sea-weed;  their  flesh  is  generally  , 

variety  of  development  the  human  body  is  suscep-  mucous,  and  that  of  some  are  considered  as  poison-  j 

tible  of ; wrestling,  fencing,  shooting,  racing,  and  ous. 

dancing,  were  the  favourite  exercises  indulged  in  Gy  mnogaatf.r,  jim-no-gas'tor,  t.  ( gymnos , naked,  j 
a school.  and  gaster,  the  belly,  Gr.  from  the  ventral  and  , | 

Gymnast,  jhn'nast,  «.  (gymnastes,  Gr.)  A teacher  • anal  fins  being  awanting.)  A genus  of  fishes,  of  j 

of  gymnastic  exercises.  [ the  tribe  Gym  net  res,  or  Ribbon-fishes. 


IF-’’ 
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GYMNOGENS— GYMXOTUS. 


GYMNURA-GYNOPIIORE. 


Gymnogexb,  jim'no-jens,  a.  (gymnos , naked,  and 
gemujo , I bring  forth,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
lindley  to  an  order  of  plants  essentially  exoge- 
nous in  their  organs  of  vegetation,  except  that  their 
ova  are  fertilized  by  direct  contact  with  the  male 
principle.  It  comprises  the  natural  orders  Cyca- 
deaccc,  Finacese,  or  Conifenc,  Tuxaccw,  and  Gne- 
taoese,  or  Joint- firs. 

Gymxogramma,  jim  - no  - gram'ma,  a.  (gymnos, 
miked,  and  gramma , writing,  Gr.  in  allusion  to 
the  naked  son  upon  tho  forked  veins  of  the  fronds, 
resembling  Roman  letters.)  A genus  of  Ferns: 
Order,  Polypodiace*. 

Gymxolepas,  jitn-noKe-pas,  i.  (gymnos,  naked,  and 
/r/iai,  a limpet,  Gr.)  A genus  of  tho  Cirri  peda, 
the  shell  of  which  is  rudimentary,  and  composed 
of  small  valves  very  much  separated. 

GrMNOMYZA,jim-no-mi'za,  s.(yymnos,  naked,  and 
myzn,  a fly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects 
of  tho  ttita  Muscid*  : Family,  Athericcra. 

Gymxopiieys,  jim-nofris,  t.  (gymnos.  naked,  and 
vjthrys,  nn  eyebrow,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds:  Fa- 
mily, Meliphagiche,  or  Honey-suckers. 

Gymnopleuuub,  jim-no-plu'rus,  s.  (gymnos,  naked, 
and  pleura,  a side  or  rib,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cole- 
opterous insects : Family,  Scarabasidjc. 

Gymxosoma,  jim-nos'o-ma,a.  (gymtios,  naked,  and 
soma , a body,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Blainville 
to  such  Pteropoda,  or  as  he  designates  his  order 
Aporobranchiata,  as  liavo  no  shells ; such  as  have, 
ho  denominates  Tbccosoma. 

Gymnobopiusts,  jim-uos'o-fists, $.  (gymnos,  naked, 
and  sophistes,  a sage,  Gr.)  A sect  of  ancient  In- 
dian inoral  philosophers,  who  lived  in  tho  woods, 
and  went  barefooted  and  nearly  naked.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  mi- 
gration into  several  bodies.  They  were  reputed 
us  well-skilled  in  astronomy  and  physical  science. 
They  practised  celibacy,  abstained  from  wine,  and 
lived  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  placing  the  chief 
happiness  of  man  in  tho  contempt  of  riches  and 
the  pleasure  of  sensual  indulgence.  Tho  name 
was  also  given  to  a sect  of  Anchorites,  who  lived 
in  Ethiopia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  without 
the  accommodation  of  either  houses  or  cells. 

Gymxobperm  a,  jim-no-sper'ma,  s.  ( gymnos , naked, 
and  sperma,  a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflone. 

Gymnobpkrmj£,  jim -no- sperm 'e,  > $.  (gymnos, 

G YMNOSPEUNK8,  jim  'no- sperms,  ) nuked,  and 
Bjxrma,  seed,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Brongniart 
and  others  to  such  plants  os  have  naked  seeds,  as 
in  the  Piuacesc. — gee  Gym  nogens. 

GYMMOBTACnYS,  jim-nos'ta-kis,  a.  ( gymnos , naked, 
aud  atachya , a spike,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Legumi- 
nous plants,  natives  of  New  Holland : Suborder, 
Papilionace®. 

G YM  nostom  cm,  jira-noe'to-mum,  a.  (gymnos,  naked , 
and  stoma,  the  mouth,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  pro- 
cess called  teeth  at  tho  orifice  of  the  theca.) 
A genua  of  very  minute  moss-plants  i Order, 
Bryace®. 

Gymnotuorax. — See  Moreno. 

Gymnotub,  jiin-no'tus,  a.  (, gymnos , naked,  and  no- 
(us,  the  back,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Apodal  fishes, 
with  eel-shaped  bodies ; the  branchial  aperture  is 
placed  near  the  pectorals ; the  anal  fin  very  long, 
and  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  tail;  dorsal  fin 
wanting.  The  G.  electricus  possesses  the  remnrk- 
sblo  property  of  communicating  an  electrical 


shock  to  the  persou  or  animal  touching  it : Family,  | 
Stcrnarchidx. 

Gymkiira,  jim-nu'ra,  a.  ( gymnos , naked,  and  oura, 
a tail,  Gr. ) A genus  of  animals  of  the  digitigrado  I 
kind,  having  the  body  robust,  tho  ground  of  the 
fur  soft,  but  with  distinct  subelongated  harsh  i 
hairs;  tail  ratbor  long,  naked,  and  scaly;  foet 
with  narrow  curved  claws. 

Gyn jscian,  je-ne'so-an,  a Relating  to  womon. 

Gy.n.«ocrac  y,  jin-e-ok'ra-so,  a.  (gyne,  woman,  and 
kralos , rule,  Gr.)  A form  of  government  in  which  j 
women  may  preside. 

Gyx.ksei.'m,  je-ne'se-um,  «.  In  ancient  Architec-  • 
turc,  that  portion  of  a Grecian  building  set  apart  J 
for  the  female  portion  of  the  family.  In  Botany,  j 
the  pistil,  or  female  organ  of  a plant. — Tho  last  1 
signification  is  used  by  Rasper,  nut  by  British  ' 
botanists. 

Gykander,  je-nan'dur,  i.  (gyne,  a female,  and  oner  , 
andros , a male,  Gr.)  A plant  belonging  to  the  J 
class  Gynandria  of  Linnonis ; a plant  whose  sta-  i 
mens  are  inserted  in  the  pistil. 

Gynandria,  je-nan'dre-a,a.  (gyne*  a female  or  style,  ! 
and  oner  andros,  a male  or  stamen,  Gr.)  Tho 
twentieth  class  in  the  Linnaean  system  of  botany, 
the  plants  of  which  are  distinguished  from  all  .1 
others  by  being  furnished  with  a fleshy  undivided 
process,  round  which  the  sepals  radiate,  and  which 
supplies  the  place  of  stamens  and  style.  It  is 
formed  of  the  natural  order  Orchidace®. 

Gynandrian,  jc-nan'dre-an,  ) a.  Belonging  to  ! 

Gynandrious,  jd-nan'dre-us, ) the  class  Gynan- 
dria; orchideous. 

Gynandroi’BIS,  jm-an-drop'si-s  a.  (gyne,  a female, 
oner  andros , a male,  and  opsis , resemblance,  Gr. 
from  the  stamens  appearing  as  if  inserted  on  tl*o  | 
top  of  the  ovary.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  , 
Capparidace®. 

Gynandrous,  je-nan'drus,  a.  (gyne,  a female,  and 
aner  andros , a male.)  In  Botany,  having  the 
stamens  aud  stylo  combined  in  one  body. 

Gynanthh&pe,  je-nan'«Arope,  s.  (gyne,  a female, 
and  anlhrojtos,  a male,  Gr.)  A hermaphrodite,  j 
who  exhibits  more  of  the  male  than  of  the  female  sex. 

Gykarciiy,  jin'dr-ke,  s.  (gyne,  and  arche,  rule, 
Gr.)  Government  by  a female. 

Gynecocracy,  jiu-e-kokTcra-ae,  s.  Petticoat  go- 
vernment ; female  power. 

Gynecology,  jin-e-kol'o-je,  s.  ( gyne,  a female, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  doctrine  of  tli# 
nature  and  diseases  of  women. 

Gynecomania,  jin-e-ko-ma'ue-a,  a.  (gyne,  a female,  1 
and  mania , madness,  Gr.)  An  inordinate  love  of 
women. 

Gynobabk,  jin'o-base,  s.  (gyne,  a female,  and  basis, 
a base,  Gr.)  In  Bqtany,  a fleshy  receptacle,  bear-  j 
ing  separate  fruits. 

Gynobasic,  jin-o-ba'sik,  a.  Having  a gynobase. 

Gynochthodeb,  jin-ok-iAo'dia,  s,  (gyne,  a female, 
and  ochthodqs,  warted,  Gr.  in  referenoe  to  tlie 
warted  stigma.)  A genua  of  plants,  natives  of 
Java:  Order,  Cinchoimcec. 

GrNOPACHYS,  jin-o-pa'kis,  a.  (gyne,  a female,  and 
pachys , thick,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  thick  two- 
lobed  stigma.)  A genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  Java : Order,  Cinchonace®. 

Gynophore,  jin'o-fore,  $.  (gyne,  a female,  and 
phoreo,  I bear,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a lengthened 
receptacle,  having  the  petals,  stamens,  and  pistil, 
but  not  the  calyx. 
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GYNOSTEMIUM— GYRE.  GYRFALCON—  GYVE. 

{ Gvnostbmiux,  jin-o-ste'me-um,  a.  The  column  of  ' Gr  RPALCON. — See  Jerfalcon. 

an  orchideous  plant,  or  one  belonging  to  a gynan-  Gyrinofb,  jer'e-nops,  or,  acoonling  to  Don,  ge-re- 
der.  nops\  a.  (gyros,  a circle,  and  op a,  appcuramv,  Gr. 

[ GYMOSTBMMA,  jin-o-stem'ma,  a.  (gynt,  a female,  in  allusion  to  the  circular  tail  of  the  seed.;  A 
and  slcnum,  a crown,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  ova-  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Ceylon. 


rics  being  crowned  by  the  permanent  stigmas.) 

A genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  Java : 
Order,  Memispennacefe. 

Gynuub,  jin'us,  a.  (gyne,  a female,  Gr.)  Having 
styles;  flowers  are  said  to  be,  3-4-5-G-7,  &c., 
gynous,  when  they  contain  so  many  styles. 

Gypaetus,  je-pa'e-tus,  a.  (gyps,  a vulture,  and 
Hes,  one  connected  wilh  or  related  to  another,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  rapacious  birds : Family,  VultnriJie. 

! Gypseous,  jip'se-us,)  a.  Of  the  nature  of  gyp- 

1 Gypsise,  jip'sine,  ) sum. 

Gypsiferous,  jip-sifVrus,  a.  (gyjtaum,  and  fero, 

I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  gypsum. 

GypsoCALLIB,  jip-so-kal'lis,  a.  (gypsos,  lime,  and 

I kullistos,  most  beautiful,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the 
beauty  of  the  plants,  and  their  generally  inhabit- 
ing calcareous  districts.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Erica  cese. 

| Gypsopiiuxa,  jip-so-til'la,  a.  ( gypsos , lime,  and 
philfO,  I love,  Gr.  on  account  of  the  plants  growing 
chiefly  in  calcareous  soils.)  A genus  of  annual 
or  perennial  evergreen  plants : Order,  Caryophyl- 

I , liacec. 

Gypsum,  jip'sum,  a.  (gypsos,  Gr.)  The  anhydrons 
sulphate  of  lime,  used  extensively  in  the  making 
of  stucoo,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  in  agriculture 

I I as  a manure.  It  occurs  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
of  England  and  Germany,  and  in  the  tertiury  rocks 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  &c.,  foliated,  fibrous, 

J;  granular,  and  compact.  The  pure  crystalized 

I specimens  of  gypsum  are  sometimes  called  aalenile, 
and  the  white  compact  variety  used  in  statuary, 
ahboster.  Gypsum,  when  pure,  is  snow-white ; 

! but  it  occurs  red,  yellow,  blue,  or  grey,  when  im- 
pure. It  consists  of  l atom  of  sulphuric  acid,  1 
of  lime,  and  2 of  water:  sp.  gr.  2.32.  H ==  2.0. 
Gyptooehakus,  jip-to-jer'a-nus,  a.  (gyps,  a falcon, 
i;  Gr.  and  gero,  I carry,  Lat.)  The  Secretary, 

a genus  of  birds : Family,  Falconid®. 
j Gyracaktiiu8,  jcr-a-kan'tAus,  or  gcr-a-lcan'tAus,  a. 

1 1 (gyros,  round,  and  akontha. , a spine,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  fossil  Placoid  fishes,  found  in  the  carbo- 
niferous system ; the  dorsal  fin  spines  arc  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Coal  formation  of  the 
west  of  Scotland,  and  are  frequently  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

Gyral,  ji'ral,  a.  Whirling;  moving  it)  a circular 
] form. 

Gyration,  ji-ra'shun,  a.  ( yyrat'o , Lat.)  A turning 
or  whirling  round ; a circular  motion.  Centre  of 
gyration,  when  a system  of  heavy  bodies,  or  any 
system  possessing  weight,  has  a fixed  axis  of  re- 
volution, the  centre  of  gyration  is  a point  at  any 
such  distance  from  the  axis,  that  the  moment  of 
| inertia  would  not  bo  altered  if  the  whole  mass 
were  collected  at  that  point.  The  moment  of  | 
inertia  being  found  by  multiplying  every  mass  by 
the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis,  the  dia-  , 
tance  of  tho  centre  of  gyration  is  found  by  divid- 
i ing  this  moment  of  inertia  by  the  whole  mass,  and 
extracting  the  square  root  of  the  quotient. 

1 Gyratory,  jira-tur-e,  a.  Moving  in  a circle. 

Gy  he,  jire,  a.  (gyrus,  a circle,  Lat.)  A circular 
motion,  or  a circle  described  by  a moving  body ; 

J a turn ; — v.  a.  to  turn  round. 
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Gykinus,  je-ri'nus,  a.  (gyros,  a circle,  Gr.)  The  , 
Whirl gigs,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  so 
named  from  their  habit  of  swimming  in  circles  . 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water:  Family,  Dytiscid®. 

Gyrocarpus,  jer-o-kdr'pus,  a.  ( gyros , a circle,  and 
karpos,  fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
jMumom. 

Gyrodus,  jerVdus,  s.  (gyros,  round,  and  odoua,  a 
tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes,  the  month 
of  which  was  armed  with  rows  of  ronnd  grinding 
teeth  in  the  palate,  for  crashing  hard  crustaceans 
and  fishes.  In  very  fine  specimens,  five  rows,  which 
were  placed  on  the  os  vomer  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  remain  in  the  stone,  though  no  other  part 
of  the  head  is  preserved ; but  generally  the  teeth 
are  loose,  and  were  in  that  state  termed  Rufonitus 
by  the  old  writers  (Llwyd,  &c.)  on  organic  remains. 

Gyuogonites,  je-rog'o-nitse,  a.  (gyros,  round,  and 
gonin,  an  angle,  Gr.)  The  fo*»il  fruits  of  Chant, 
a genus  of  plants  found  in  many  fresh-water  ponds. 
The  fossils  are  found  in  tertiary  strata  near  Paris, 
tho  I.de  of  Wight,  &c. 

Gyhoidina,  je-roy'de-na,  a.  (gyros,  a circle,  and 
ei  os,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  microscopic 
Forniniuifera,  belonging  to  the  Holicostegua  am- 
monidea  of  M.  de  Orbigny. 

Gyrolepis,  jc-rol'e-pis,  s.  (gyros,  round,  and  lepis, 
a scale,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes,  the  remains 
of  which  occur  in  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  bone 
beds  of  the  Lias  formation. 

Gyromancy,  jer'o-man-se,  $.  (gyros,  a ring,  or 
circle,  and  mnnteui,  madness,  Gr.)  A species  of 
divination,  performed  by  drawing  a circle  and 
walking  round  it. 

Gyron,  ji'run,  a.  In  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  escut- 
cheon, consisting  of  two  lines  from  several  parts  . 
of  the  escutcheon  meeting  in  the  fesse  point.  ] 

Gyroncmus,  je-ron'kua,  a.  (gyroa,  round,  and  onyx,  j 
onychos,  a nail,  or  claw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
Ganoid  fishes,  from  the  oolite  of  Stonesfield. 

Gyropiiora,  je-rofo-ra,  s.  (gyros,  a circle,  and 
phorto,  I bear,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  tie  concentrio 
circles,  more  or  less  complicated,  observable  in  the 
disk  of  the  receptacles  of  the  shields.)  A genus 
of  Lichens  : Tribe,  Idiotholnie®. 

Gyrofristks,  jcr-o-pris'tes,  s.  (gyros,  round,  and  i 
pristes,  a saw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Placoid  | 
fishes,  from  the  new  red  sandstone  near  Belfast.  t 

G ykopus,  jer'o-pus,  i.  (gyros , a circle,  and  pons,  a 
foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  parasitical  insects,  of  tho  I 
louse  kind,  which  live  ou  the  guinea-pig. 

Gyrosr,  jer'osc,  s.  (gyros,  a circle,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  i j 
turned  round  like  a circlo. 

Gykobtemok,  jer-o-ste'mon,  s.  (tyros,  a circle, 
and  stemon,  a stamen,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  sta-  j 
mens  being  twisted  round  each  other  in  a circular 
manner.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  smooth  | . 
branching  shrubs  from  New  Holland : Order, 
Tiliaccc. 

Gy kostf.us,  je-ros'to-ut,  a.  (gyros,  round,  and  j 
osteon,  a bone,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  | 
fishes,  found  in  the  Lius  formation. 

Gyve,  jive,  a,  (gecyn,  Welsh.)  A fetter  or  shackle  | 
fur  the  leg;  — v.  a.  to  fetter;  to  shackle;  to  ! 
chain. 
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II— HABEAS. 


II  ABENAKI  A — HABILITATION. 


H is  the  eighth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  It 
is  not  properly  a vowel,  nor  an  articulation,  but 
the  mark  of  a stronger  breathing  than  that  which 
precedes  the  utterance  of  any  other  letter.  It  is 
pronounced  with  an  expiration  of  breath,  which, 

I preceding  a vowel,  is  perceptible  by  the  ear  at  a 
I considerable  distance.  Thus  harm  and  arm,  hear 
and  ear,  heat  and  eat,  are  distinguished  at  almost 
1 1 any  distance  at  which  the  voice  can  be  heard.  In 
I English,  h is  sometimes  mute,  as  in  honour  and 
honest;  also  when  united  with  g,  as  in  right, 
fight,  and  brought  In  which,  what,  who , whom, 
. and  some  oth<-r  words  in  which  it  follow's  w,  it  is 
! pronounced  before  it,  as  hteich,  htrai,  &c.  As  a 
numeral  in  Latin,  H denotes  200,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it  thus,  ft,  200,000.  As  an  abbrevia- 
tion in  Latin,  H.  stands  for  homo,  hares,  hora,  See. 
Ha,  hd,  mtrtj.  An  exclamation,  denoting  surprhe, 
joy,  or  grief.  With  the  long  sound  of  a,  it  is 
used  as  a question,  and  is  equivalent  to  * Wbat  do 
j;  you  say?’  When  repeated,  Ha,  ha. , it  is  an  ex- 
j prexsion  of  laughter ; — v.  n.  to  express  surprise ; 
! | to  hesitate. 

Haaf,  hafe,  s.  Shetland  fishing- ground. 
HaBAKKUK,  hab'ak-kwk,  #.  The  name  of  one  of 
: the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  of  the  book  which  lie 

wrote  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  flourished  610 
i years  before  Christ. 

| Habeas  CoKl’L‘8,  hab'e-as  kawr'pus,  s.  (from  habeo , 
I hold,  and  corpus,  the  body,  Lat.)  In  Law,  a 
[ writ  of  right  for  those  who  are  aggrieved  by  illegal 

1 imprisonment.  By  81  Charles  II.  c.  2,  cmn- 

1 monly  called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  methods 

of  obtaining  this  writ  are  pointed  out  and  enforced, 
so  that,  as  long  as  this  statute  remains  unim- 
pe ached,  no  subject  of  England  can  be  long  de- 
tained in  prison,  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
law  requires  and  justifies  such  detention.  There 
I are  various  kinds  of  this  writ  made  use  of  by  our 

I courts  for  removing  prisoners  from  one  court  into 

! another,  for  the  more  easy  administration  of  jus- 

| tice  ; as — Habeas  corjms  ad  resjxmdendttm,  when 

a man  has  a cause  of  action  against  one  who  is 
! confined  by  the  process  of  some  inferior  court,  in 
! order  to  remove  the  prisoner,  and  charge  him  with 
J this  new  action  in  the  court  above.  Habeas  cor- 
pus ad  satisfaciendum,  when  a prisoner  has  had 
| judgment  against  him  in  ar.  action,  nnd  the  plain- 
tiff is  desirous  to  bring  him  up  to  some  superior 
! court,  to  charge  him  with  process  of  execution, 
j Habeas  corjms  ad  proseqwndum,  testificandum, 
deliberandum,  &c  , which  issue  when  it  is  neces- 
, | sury  to  remove  a prisoner  in  order  to  prosecute  or 

• bear  testimony  in  any  court,  or  to  be  tried  in  the 

proper  jurisdiction  wherein  the  fact  was  commit- 
j ted.  Habeas  corpus  ad  fucientlum  et  recipiendum, 
i which  issues  out  of  any  of  the  courts  of  Wost- 

| minster  Hall,  when  a person  is  sued  in  some  in- 

i ferior  jurisdiction,  and  is  desirous  to  remove  the 
1 action  into  the  superior  court,  commanding  tho 
inferior  judges  to  produce  the  body  of  the  defen- 
dant, together  with  the  day  and  cause  of  his  cap- 
tion and  detention,  (whence  tho  writ  is  frequently 
denominated  a habeas  corpus  cum  causa,)  to  do 
and  receive  whatsoever  tlie  king’s  court  shall  con- 


sider in  that  behalf.  Habeas  corpus  ad  subjicien-  j j 
dwn,  directed  to  the  person  detaining  another, 
and  commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  • 
prisoner,  with  the  day  and  cause  of  his  caption 
and  detention,  ad  faciendum,  subjiciendum,  et  re-  f 
cipiendum,  to  do,  submit  to,  nnd  receive  whatso-  ’ 
ever  the  judge  or  court  awarding  such  writ  shall 
consider  in  that  behalfl — 3 BL  129-131 ; 1 BL  i 
135. 

Habenaria,  hab-e-na're-a,  s.  (habena,  a thong,  or 
rein,  Lat.  on  account  of  tho  thonglike  spur  of  the 
flower.)  A genus  of  plants . Order,  Orchidnceie.  1 

Habendum,  ha-ben 'dutn,  s.  (habeo,  I hold,  Lat.) 

In  Law,  there  are  various  formal  parts  in  deeds,  j 
of  which  the  habendum  is  one;  its  office  is  only  I 
to  limit  the  certainty  of  the  estate  granted  : it  is 
so  called  because  it  begins  with  the  words  to  have.  . 
In  every  deed  of  conveyance  there  are  two  princi-  l 
pal  parts,  viz. : the  premises  and  the  habendum ; 
the  office  of  the  premises  is  to  express  the  name 
of  the  grantor,  the  grantee,  and  the  thing  to  bo 
granted;  the  office  of  the  habendum  is  to  limit  i 
the  estate,  so  that  the  general  implication  of  the  I 
estate,  which  by  construction  of  law  passes  in  the 
premises,  is  by  the  habendum  controlled  and  qua-  ; 
lifted. — 4 Cruise,  289 ; Lee  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

IIaiikkdasiikr,  hab'ur-daah-ur,  a.  (probably  from 
habe,  goods,  and  tauschen,  I barter,  Germ,  but  the 
etymology  is  much  disputed.)  A dealer  in  small  , 
wares. 

Habekdasheby,  hab'nr-dash-ur-e,  s.  The  goods  , 
nnd  wares  sold  by  a haberdasher. 

Habkkdine,  hnb-ur-deen',  s.  A dried  salted  cod.  !| 

Habere,  ha-bc're,  r.  a.  (Latin.)  To  hold  or  pos-  il 
•ess.  JJubere  facias  jtossessiouem,  in  Law,  when 
a plaintiff  recovers  in  a real  or  mixed  action,  || 
whereby  the  seisin  or  potifr  ssioti  of  land  is  awarded  j j 
to  him,  the  writ  of  execution  is  cither  a habere  \ 
facias  jtossessionem,  or  writ  of  possession  of  a !: 
chattel  interest,  or  a habere  facias  seisi  am,  or  [j 
writ  of  seisin  of  a freehold. — Finch , L.  470;  3 r 
Bl.  412.  The  writ  of  habere  facias  possessionem  I 
is  the  process  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  suc- 
cessful party  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  placed  by  the  sheriff  in  the  actual  i 
]M>ssession  of  the  land  recovered.  Habcn  facias  j 
mum,  a writ  that  formerly  lay  in  various  cases,  ( 
as  in  dower,  fonnedon,  &c.,  where  a view  was  j 
required  to  be  taken  ot  the  lands  in  question. — i 
/ met.  lib.  5,  tract.  8,  C.  8. 

Habergeon,  ha-berije-on,  i.  (hnubergeon,  Fr.)  A i 
coat  of  mail  or  armour  to  defend  the  neck  and  i| 
breast.  It  is  formed  of  little  iron  rings  united,  j ( 
and  descending  from  tbe  neck  to  the  middle  of  the  \ ; 
body. 

Habile,  hab'il,  a.  Fit;  proper. — Obsolete. 

Habiliment,  ha-bil'e- men t,  s.  ( habiUemmt , Fr.) 

A garment ; dress ; clothing : commonly  used  in 
the  plurul,  habiliments. 

Habilitate,  ha-bil'e-tate,  v.  a.  ( habiliter , Fr.)  To 
qualify ; — a.  qualified. — Obsolete. 

Habilitation,  ba-bil-e-la'shun,  t.  Qualification.  , 
— Obsolete. 

The  thinjm  Are  but  JtaWitofton*  toward*  arms ; and 

what  is  kabdilatkm  without  Intention  uud  act  f —tUuxm. 
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11^  BIUTY— HABITUDE. 


I!  H ability,  ha- bil'e-te,  #.  Faculty;  power;  means: 
ability  is  now  used. 

A lad  i nr,  though  meaner  bom. 

And  of  leu  livclood  and  haHlity.—  Spenter. 

■ Habit,  hal/it,  a.  (French.)  Garb;  dress;  in  gene- 
ral, clothes  or  garments ; a coat  worn  by  ladies 
over  other  garments ; state  of  anything,  implying 
some  continuance  or  permanence;  temperament 
or  particular  state  of  a body ; a disposition  or 
condition  of  the  mind  or  body,  acquired  by  custom 
or  n frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ; — r.  a.  to 
dress  ; to  clothe ; to  array ; — r.  n.  to  inhabit ; to 
dwell  in. — Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

Nightingales, 

That  In  their  iwete  song  deliten, 

In  Unlit  place*  as  they  halilen. — Chaucer . 

Habitability,  hab-e-ta-bU'e-te,  a.  State  of  being 
habitable. 

: Habitable,  hab'c-ta-bl,  a.  (French.)  That  may 
be  inhabited  or  dwelt  in;  capable  of  sustaining 
human  beings. 

: Habitablenkss,  hab'e-ta-bl-ncs,  s.  Capacity  of 
l being  inhabited. 

I Hajutadly,  hab'c-ta-ble,  ad.  In  such  a manner  as 
to  be  habitable. 

Hauitancf.,  bab'e-tuns,  a.  Dwelling;  abode;  re- 
sidence.— Obsolete. 

What  art  thou  roan,  if  man  at  all  thou  art, 

That  here  in  desert  luist  thine  habitant*  f— 

Sptmaer, 

j HabitAHCY,  hub'e-tan-se,  t.  Legal  settlement  or 
i inhabitancy. 

j Habitant,  habi  tant,  a.  (French,  from  habitant, 

| Lat.)  An  inhabitant;  a dweller;  a resident ; one 
I who  has  a permanent  abode  in  a place. 

Habitat,  hab'e-tat,  t.  In  Botany,  habitation;  na- 
tive soil  or  conntry  of  a plant. 

» Habitation,  hab-e-ta'almn,  s.  {habitatio,  Lat.) 
j ! Act  of  inhabiting ; state  of  dwelling ; place  of 
dwelling ; place  of  abode ; a settled  dwelling  ; a 
| i mansion  ; a house  or  other  place  in  which  man  or 
j | any  animal  dwells. 

Haiutatob,  hab'e-tay-tur,  #.  (Latin.)  An  inhabi- 
ji  tant;  a dweller.— Obsolete. 

. Habited,  hab'it-ed,  o.  Clothed  ; dressed ; usual ; 
j ■ accustomed. — Unusual  in  the  last  two  senses. 

; This  ancient  and  habited  vice  i*  amongst  the  Dutch,  of 
; late  years,  much  decreased.  —Fuller. 

Habitual,  ba-bit'u-al, a.  {habitucl,  Fr.)  Custom- 
I ary  ; accustomed ; inveterate  ; established  by  fro- 
j qucot  repetition ; rendered  permanent  by  continued 
causes. 

I Habitually,  ha-bit u-al-le,  ad.  By  habit;  cus- 
j tomarily ; by  frequent  practice  or  use. 

Habituate,  ha-bit'u-ate,  r.  a.  (hubituer,  Fr.)  To 
| accustom ; to  make  familiar  by  frequent  use  or 
practice ; to  settle  as  an  inhabitant  in  a place ; — 

J «•  inveterate  by  custom  ; formed  by  habit. 

I Habituation,  habit-u-a'ahun,  a.  The  state  of 
being  habituated. 

1 1 Habitude,  bab'e-tude,  a.  ( habitudo , Lat.)  Cus- 
j(  tomary  manner  or  mode  of  life ; repetition  of  the 
{ same  acts;  custom;  habit;  relation;  respect; 

I state  with  regard  to  somethiug  else; 

1 1 It  results  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  they  stand 
in  such  a certain  habitude,  or  relation  to  one  another.  — 

| Soutk. 

| familiarity;  converse;  frequent  intercourse.— 

; Seldom  used  in  the  last  six  senses. 

To  write  well,  one  must  have  frequent  habitude*  with 
the  be*t  company.-  JHryden. 


IIABLITZIA— HADDOCK. 


Hablitzia,  ha-blit' so-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  ITa- 
blitx.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cbenopodince®. 

Habnab,  hab'nab,  ad.  At  random;  by  chance; 
without  order  or  rule. 

Then  look*  'em  o'er  to  understand  'cm, 

Although  set  down  hatntab,  at  random.-— RuCcr.  I 

HaBZELIA,  hab-ze’le-o,  s.  A genus  of  plants,  tl»o 
fruit  of  which  is  the  Piper  vEthiopicum  of  tbo 
shops ; tho  Nuona  -Ethiopia*  of  Duval  and  other 
botanists;  Order,  Anonace*. 

Hachkt-vetcii.— See  Socurigera. 

Hack,  bak,  r.  a.  ( haccan,  Sax.  ha  Hen,  Dut.)  To 
hew  with  an  axe ; to  cut  irregularly,  and  into  ‘ I 
small  pieces ; to  notch ; to  mnnglo  by  repeated 
strokes  of  a cutting  instrument ; to  speak  with 
stops,  or  with  hesitation ; — a,  a notch  j a cut ; a : 
horac  kept  for  hire ; a horse  much  used  in  draught 
or  in  hard  service;  anything  exposed  to  hire  or  ;j 
used  in  common  ; hesitating  or  faltering  speech  ; ! [ 
— a.  hired; — v.  n.  to  be  exposed  or  offered  to  *i 
common  use  for  hire ; to  torn  prostitute.  Hacka , ; i 
in  Brickmuking,  tho  rows  in  which  bricks  arc  bid  .[ 
to  dry  after  being  moulded.  *| 

Hacking,  hak'ing,  a.  In  Building,  the  interruption 
of  a course  of  stones  by  the  introduction  of  another 
on  a different  level,  for  want  of  stones  to  complete 
the  thickness ; thus  making  two  courses  at  tho 
one  end  of  a wall  of  the  same  height  as  at  the  other. 

Hackle,  huk'kl,  o.  a.  ( hecheln,  Germ.)  To  comb 
flax  or  bemp ; to  separate  the  coarse  part  of  these 
substances  from  the  fine,  by  drawing  them  through 
tho  teeth  of  an  instrument;  to  tear  asunder; — 
a.  an  instrument  with  several  rows  of  long  iron 
teeth  for  combing  or  dressing  flax  and  bemp ; raw 
silk ; any  flimsy  substance  unspun ; a fly  for  ang- 
ling, dresaed  with  feathers  or  silk. 

Hack  leu,  he'kl-nr,  a.  A flax- dresser. 

Hackly,  haale,  a.  Rough;  broken,  as  if  hacked.  , 
In  Mineralogy,  having  fine,  short,  and  sharp  points 
on  the  surface. 

Hackney,  Imk'nc,  a.  ( ktupicnee , a paring  horse, 
Fr.)  A nag;  a pad;  a horse  kept  for  hire;  a ! 
horse  much  used  ; a coach  or  other  carriage  kept  , | 
for  hire,  and  often  exposed  in  the  street*  of  cities;  ’j 
anything  much  used,  or  used  in  common ; a hire-  ; 
ling ; a prostitute ; — o.  let  out  for  biro  ; devoted 
to  common  use;  prostitute;  vicious  (ur  hire;  ;j 
much  used ; common  ; trite ; — v.  a.  to  use  ranch  j 
to  practise  in  one  thing;  to  mako  trite;  to  ' 
carry  in  a hackney-coach.  Hackney -coachman, 
the  driver  of  a hired  or  hackney  coach.  Hack-  ■ 
ney-man , a man  who  let*  horses  and  carriages  for 
hire. 

Hackster,  bak'stnr,  a.  A bully;  a ruffian;  an 
assassin. — Obsolete. 

If  some  such  desperate  hnekrter  shall  devise 
To  rouse  thine  Imre's  heart  from  her  cowardlc*,— 

Up.  IloU. 

Hacquetia,  lmk-kwc'shc- a,  #.  A genus  of  pe- 
rennial Umbelliferous  herbs:  Suborder,  Ortho-  1 
spertn®. 

Hacqceton,  hak'kwc-tnn,  a.  (hoqueton,  Fr.)  A 
stuffed  jacket,  formerly  worn  under  armour. 

Had.  Part  and  past  part,  of  Have. 

JIadbote,  had' bote,  a.  (Saxon.)  In  Law,  a recoin-  j 
pense  or  amends  for  the  violation  of  holy  orders,  | 
or  for  violence  offered  to  persons  in  holy  orders. — > 
CoweL 

Haddock,  bad'dok,  s.  The  common  fish  Gadua  • 
seglefinua. 
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HADE — ILEMATOPINUS. 


ILEMATOPOS — ILEMORRIIAGE. 


i ! Hade,  hade,  ^ a.  In  Mining,  the  direction  of  j 
| j HADING,  ba'ding,  \ a fault ; the  different  coarse  I 
! which  a vein  of  ore  or  a wain  of  coal  takes  after 
it  has  been  broken  or  diverted  from  its  former  I 
j position;  the  dip  or  inclination  from  a vertical 
' line;  also,  the  steep  descent  of  a mine. 

Hades,  ha'des,  a.  (hnidea , or  hades,  Gr.)  In  Mytho- 
| logy,  the  god  rluto; — tho  nether  world;  the 
abode  of  the  dead;  the  grave;  the  residence  of 
J departed  spirits. 

, Had  j,  haj,  a.  (Arabic.)  The  Mahommedan  pilgrim- 
I age  to  Mecca  and  Modena. 

. Hadjaz,  had  jaz,  a.  The  holy  land,  in  which 
Mecca  and  Modena  are  situated, 
i Hadje,  haj'e.s.  (Arabic.)  A Mahommedan  who  is 
j on,  or  has  performed,  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

, Hemaciibome. — See  HaMuatoeinc. 
j ILkmadictyon,  hc-ma-dik'tc-un,  s.  (haima,  blood, 
j and  diktyon , a net,  Gr.)  A genus  of  twining 
shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and  axillary  racemes 
j of  flowers  : Order,  Apocynnceie. 
i II.EM  A LOPS,  be'ma-lops,  a.  (haima,  blood,  and  ops, 

! the  eye,  Gr.)  An  effusion  of  blood  in  the  eyelid 
i or  eyeball. 

I Hemapiiouia,  he-ma-fo'bc-a,  a.  ( haitna,  blood,  and 
1 phobos,  dread,  Gr.)  Horror  of  blood, 
j H.kmaria,  he-ma're-a,  8.  (haima,  blood,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Orchidaoeie. 

• Hem  a statics,  be-ma-stat'iks,  «.  (haima,  blood, 
j and  atatikoa,  the  science  which  treats  of  bodies  in 

• a state  of  rest,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Ilalcs  to 

• that  department  of  physiology  which  treats  of  tho 
I laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  blood 

in  the  vessels  of  the  living  body. 

! ILematemf.sis,  he-mn-tem'c-sis,  a.  (haima,  blood, 

< and  emco,  I vomit,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  bleeding 
from  or  into  the  stomach. 

• Haematite,  lio'ma-tite,  a.  ( ha i nut , blood,  Gr.  from 

the  blood-red  colour  of  its  powder  and  streak.) 

! Native  oxide  of  iron. 

H.vmatites. — See  ihrmatite. 
i H.EMATOCCUS,  he-ina-tok'kus,  a.  ( haima , blood, 
and  kokkos,  a grain,  Gr.)  A genus  of  A!g», 

1 characterized  by  being  composed  of  spherical  or 
i oval  cells  of  various  sizes,  each  cell  being  invested 
j with  one  or  more  concentric  vesicles.  One  of  the 
species,  II.  sanguineus,  like  the  red  snow-plant, 

1 has  its  cells  coloured  red. 

Hematocele,  be-mat-o-se'le,  a.  ( haima,  blood, 
and  kele,  a hernial  tumour,  Gr.)  In  Pathology, 
t an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  scrotum ; a tumour 
, arising  from  extravasnted  blood, 

i Hem atoceph alum,  hc-mat-o-sef ' a-lum,  a.  A 
monster  in  whom  extravasation  of  the  blood  into 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  has  induced  strange  de- 
! viations  from  the  natural  form  of  the  parts. 

|j  H.ematochezia,  be-mat-o-ke'zhe-a,  a.  ( haima, 

; | blood,  chezo , 1 go  to  stool,  Gr.)  Bloody  stool. 

|j  Hematoid,  be'ma-toyd,  a.  (haimatoitles,  Gr.) 

i , Bloody , of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  blood. 

i Hematology,  he-ma-tol'o-je,  a.  (haima,  blood, 
j i and  logos,  a discourse,  Gr  ) The  doctrine  of  the 
blood ; a discourse  or  treatise  on  the  nature  and 

< properties  of  blood. 

I : H.ematomphalcm,  he-ma-tom'fa-lum,  a.  (haima, 
jj  blood,  and  omphalos,  the  navel,  Gr.)  Umbilical 
i 1 hernia,  with  a bloody  serum  contained  in  the  sac, 
j ( or  exhibiting  on  its  surface  many  varicose  veins. 

j.  Hematopimub,  he-mat-o-pi'nus,  a.  (haimatopoa, 

blood-staiued,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Leach  to  a 


genus  of  parasitical  insects  which  live  on  the  hog : 
Order,  Panuuta. 

H.ematopos,  he-mat'o-pus,  a.  The  Oyster-  L 
catcher,  a genus  of  birds  of  the  Stork  kind : Fa-  ji 
mily,  Ardeadrc. 

H.ematopota,  hc-mnt-o-po'ta,  a.  (haima,  blood,  j 
poitm,  a drinker,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects : Family,  Tabanidie. 

H.ematopb,  hc'ma-tops,  s.  (haima,  blood,  and  ops,  , 
the  eyo,  Gr.  from  ensanguined  spots  or  marks  | 
above  tbo  eyes.)  A name  given  by  Mr.  Gould  to  ; 
a genus  of  birds  inhabiting  Van  Diemens  Land  j 
and  New  Sontb  WalesL 

n .em  a torn  i s,  ho-ma-tawr'nis,  a.  (haima,  blood, 
and  ornii,  a bird,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belong- 
ing to  the  Brncbypodimc,  or  short-footed  Thrushes : 
Family,  Merulidm.  A name  also  given  by  Vigors 
to  a genus  of  birds  of  the  Eagle  fumily,  natives  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains. 

Hematoscopia,  hc-mat-o-sko'pe-a,  a.  (haima, 
blood,  and  tcopeo,  I inspect,  Gr.)  An  examina- 
tion of  qualities  of  blood  when  drawn  from  a vein. 
For  this  term  Kraus  proposes  that  of  Htemorrfto- 
senpia . | 

H.emato8WK,  hc-mat'o-sine,  f.  (haima,  blood,  Gr.) 

The  red  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

H.ematosis,  he-ma-to'sis,  a.  (haima,  blood,  Gr.) 

Haemorrhage,  or  flux  of  blood. 

H.EMatoxyline,  he-ma-toks 'e-lino,*.  Tlie  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  wood  of  the  Hrcmatoxylon  cam- 
pcchianum,  or  Logwood. 

HemaTOXYLON,  lie-ms-toks'e-lun,  *.  (haitna,  blood,  j 
and  rylon,  wood,  Gr.)  Logwood,  a genus  of  plants.  I 
The  II.  camjxchianum  is  a native  of  Honduras,  I 
and  is  now  cultivated  in  Jamnica  and  other  West  ! 
India  islands.  It  makes  impenetrable  and  benu-  I 
tiful  fences.  Tho  wood  is  a well-known  dye-stuff.  1 
Hematuria,  he-ma-tu're-a,  *.  (haima,  and  ottron,  j 
urine,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  voiding  of  bloody  urine.  ! 
Hemociiaris,  he-niok'a-ris,  *.  (haima,  blood,  and  | 
charts,  grace,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Annelidcs,  be- 
longing to  the  fumily  Abraucliiataj  asttigcnc  of  - 
Cuvier. 

Hemodoracee,  he-mo-do-rn'se-e,  *.  A natural  j 
order  of  plants,  allied  to  the  Narcissus  tribe,  hav-  ! 
ing  hexapctal  tubular  flowers,  with  three  stamens  I 
opposite  the  petals,  or  six  anthers  turned  inwards,  : 
and  the  radicle  remote  from  the  hilum,  which  is 
naked.  The  red  colour  found  in  the  roots  Lach-  ; 
nanthes  tinctorea,  in  America,  where  it  is  used 
for  dyeing,  according  to  Do  Candolle,  prevails  in 
Hxmodorum,  and  deserves  to  be  studied  in  tho 
rest  of  tho  order.  It  belongs  to  the  Nardssal 
alliance  of  Lindley. 

IlEMODORGM,  ho-mo-do'mm,  *.  ( haima,  blood,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Hsrmodoraoero.  | 

ILemopis,  he-mopls,  *.  (haima,  blood,  and  ops,  tho  j 
countenance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Annelides,  com-  : 
prising  the  common  and  the  horse  leech : Family, 
Hirudinidae. 

H.emopsis,  he-mop'sis,  s.  (haitna,  blood,  and  optis, 
appearance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Annelides,  belong-  ] 
ing  to  the  family  Abranchiatso  asetegerae  of  Cuvier.  , 
Hemoptysis,  he-mop'te-sis,  *.  (haima,  blood,  and 
* ptyo,  I spit,  Gr.)  The  spitting  or  conghing  up  of  I 
blood,  produced  sometimes  by  an  over-fulness  of  1 
blood  in  vessels  of  the  lungs,  or  by  rupture  in  oon- 
seqnence  of  ulceration. 

Hemorrhage,*  hc'mo-raje,  a.  {haima,  blood,  and  ( 
Hemourhaoe,  | rtgnyo,  1 burst,  Gr.)  In  Pa-  1 


H.E  MORRIH  )IDS — IIAGGAt 


r.  tholngy,  a flux  of  blood  from  any  part  of  tlie  body, 
i j — Tli'w  word  ban  sometimes,  but  rarely,  been  writ- 

l;  ten  furmniTvh'tge. 

j!  H.KMORRiioins,  he'mo-royds,  a.  (fmimn,  blood,  and 
! rheo,  I flow,  Gr.)  Tumours  of  the  veins  of  the 
I rcotum,  commonly  called  pilot. 

I H.kmostasi  he-mo-sta'she-a,  a.  (hnimn,  blood, 
and  $tno,  I stop,  Gr.)  Stagnation  of  the  blood. 

■ II.KMnsTATlCA,  he-mo-st.it'e-ka,  i.  Styptics ; me- 
dicines which  have  a tendency  to  stop  hanuorrh.-tge. 

I H.ftMOTlIAI.MUS,  he-mo-zAal  mus,  a.  (AatWt,  blood, 

; and  ophthahnoa,  the  eye,  Gr.)  Ad  c [fusion  of 
blood  into  the  chamber  of  the  eye. 

Hamotikb. — See  Hmutoxjlon. 

: ILcmulioh,  he  mu'le-nn,  s.  ( h->imuUm , wily,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  oblong  fusiform  fishes : Family,  Chx- 
todnuidax 

| ILerkde  Abpt’CTO,  he-re'de  ab-duk'to.  a.  In  Law, 
a writ  that  formerly  lay  for  a lord  who,  having 

I I the  wardship  of  his  tenant  under  age,  could  not 
! come  personally,  because  he  was  conveyc-d  away 

by  another. — Old  Mot  Brer.  03.  Utrrede  deli- 
p trundo  ulii  gtti  hubet  ctL*todi>m  terra,  a writ 

I directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  require 
one  who  hml  in  his  custody  another  person’s  ward, 
to  deliver  him  to  such  other  person  whose  ward  he 
! j really  was,  by  reason  of  the  land  which  ho  had  in 

I j his  possession. — Reg.  Orig.  101  ; CowcL 

! I II.erksi  arch,  he-re'se-drk,  s.  (hniresu,  heresy,  and 
archn , I begin,  Gr.)  In  Ecclesiastical  History, 
the  founder  of  a heretical  sect, 
j HdSBFSlMACIMt,  hc-re-sim'a-kc,  $.  (kafreau,  heresy, 
and  mnehnmai,  I fight,  Gr.)  In  Erclesin-tical 
1 History,  a term  applied  to  such  writers  as  have  j 
written  controversial  works  against  heresies. 

|:  II.erktico  Com  iiu  run  do,  hc-ret'e-ko  kom-lm* 

|!  ren'do,  a.  (low  Latin.)  In  l.aw,  a writ  that  for-  I 
meriy  lay  against  one  who  was  a heretic,  who, 

1 1 having  been  once  convicted  of  heresy  by  his  bishop.  | 
j and  then  having  abjured  it,  afterwards  fell  into  it 
|*  again,  or  into  some  other,  and  was  then  committed 
to  the  secular  power.  This  writ  was  abolished  by 
20  Char.  IT.  c.  9 .—F.  N.  B.  2G9. 

Hapfle,  haffl,  r. «.  To  speak  unintelligibly;  to 
j waver;  to  prevaricate. 

I.  Haft,  haft.  a.  (htrfl,  Sax.)  A handle;  that  part 
! of  an  instrument  which  is  taken  into  the  hand ; 

i the  hilt; — c.  o.  to  set  iu  a haft;  to  furnish  with 

a handle. 

I TIaftkr,  liartnr,  a.  ( hnfiatc , Welsh.)  A caviller ; 

I1  a wrangler. — Obsolete. 

Hao,  hag,  «.  (forges**,  Sax.)  An  ngly  old  woman ; 
a witch ; a sorceress ; an  enchantress ; a fury  ; a 
she-monstcr ; appearances  of  light  and  fire  up*n 
I the  manes  of  horses,  or  men’s  hair,  were  formerly 
called  hags,  now  known  ns  electrical  phenomena. 
Hag , or  hag-jish , the  fish  Myxine  glutenofA,  or  : 
Gastrobranelius  ca?cus  of  ichthyologists.  Hag- 
taper,  or  k ig-tajHV,  one  of  the  many  vulgar  names 
given  to  the  plant  V'etbascum  thnpsus ; — r.  a.  to 
j harass;  to  torment;  to  tire;  to  weary  with  vexa- 
j ; tion. 

That  make*  them  In  the  dark  «*e  vision*. 

Anti  hug  then, stive*  with  apparitions.— Puller. 

Hagiip.uk y,  hng'ber-re,  a.  The  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  the  bird-cherry,  Ccrasus  pad  us. 

Hag- dorr,  hag'buwrn,  a.  Horn  of  a witch  or  hag. 
A freckled  whelp  hag-lor%i.—  Shake. 


Haggai,  hag'ga-i,  t.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
080 
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twelve  minor  prophets,  and  of  the  book  which  h# 
wrote  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Uaooard,  hag'gdrd,  o.  (hnger,  lean.  Germ.)  Hav- 
ing a ragged  look,  as  if  hacked  or  gashed  ; lea  i : 
meagre ; rough ; having  eyes  sunk  in  their  orbits ; 
ngly ; wild  ; fierce ; intractable ; — a.  anything 
wild  or  irreclaimable ; a species  of  hawk  ; a hag ; 

In  a dark  grot  the  balefUl  hopgrtrd  lay, 

Br v.itiiing  black  vengeance,  and  infecting  day.— 

Garth,  t 


— (haya,  Sax.)  a stack-yard. 

Haggardly,  bag'gdrd-le,  ad.  In  a haggard  or 
ugly  manner ; with  deformity. 

Haggis,  hag'nis,  a.  A Scottish  dish,  commonly 
made  in  a sheep’s  maw,  of  the  lung*,  heart,  and 
liver  of  the  same  animal,  minced  and  mi-vd  wilh 
pepper,  salt,  and  onions,  and  highly  toasted  oat- 
meal. It  is  sometimes  made  of  oatmeal  mixed 
with  the  four  last  ingredients. — Jamieson. 

Haggish,  hag'gish.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a ling; 
deformed;  ugly;  horrid. 

Haggishly,  hag gish-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
hag. 

Hauui.k,  hag'gl,  r.  a.  (from  hag,  a gash  or  cut, 
Welsh.)  To  cut  into  small  pieces;  to  notch  or 
cut  in  an  unskilful  manner;  to  make  rough  by 
cutting;  to  mangle; — r.n.  to  bo  tedious  in  mak- 
ing a bargain;  to  hesitalo  and  cavil  about  tho 
price. 

IIagglkr,  hag'gl-ur,  a.  One  who  hargles;  one 
who  hesitates,  cavils,  and  makes  difficulty  iu  bar- 
gaining. 

Uagiauciiy,  hng'e-4r  ke,  a.  ( hay  in* , holy,  and 
nrche,  rule,  Gr.)  Sacred  government ; church 
government. 

Radiograph  a I.,  hag-e-og'gra-fal,  a.  Relating  to  | 
hagiography.  i 

Hagiograpiiicr,  hag-e-og’gra-fur,  a.  A writer  of  , 
holy  or  sacred  books. 

HagioGRAPII  v,  bag-c  02'ra-fe,  a.  (hagioa,  holy,  and 
graph*,  a writing,  Gr.)  Sacred  writings;  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; applied 
also  to  tho  histories  and  legends  of  tho  lives  and 
actions  of  the  saints,  and  by  the  Jews  to  a par-  i 
ticul.ir  class  of  tho  bonks  of  the  Old  Testament.  J 

HaQIOI.oqist,  hag-e  ol'o-jlst,  a.  One  who  writes 
or  treats  of  the  script  n res. 

HaGIOLoGY,  hag-0-ol'o-jo,  a.  (hagioa,  ludv,  and 
logoi,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A history  or  description 
of  sacred  writings. 

Hag-ridden,  hagrid-dn,  a.  Afflicted  with  tho 
nightmare. 

IIag  ship,  hag'ship,  a.  Tho  state  or  title  of  a hag 
or  witch. 

IlAOUEBUT. — Sec  Arquebuse. 

Hah,  fad,  interj.  Au  exclamation  expre^ing  sur- 
prise or  effort. 

Haidingerite,  hay-din ’je-ritc,  a.  (in  honour  of 
Haidingcr,  its  discoverer.)  A miuenl : the  colour 
white  and  transparent,  with  a vitreous  lustre  and 
white  streak ; primary  crystal  a rectangular  prism. 
Its  constituents  are — arseninte  of  lime,  85.G8  ; | 
water,  14.32;  sp.  gr.  2.84.  11  = 2.0—2. 

Hail,  hale,  a.  (forgd,  Sax.)  Rain  or  atmospheric 
vapours  congealed  by  cold  in  the  tipper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  falling  to  the  ground  in  small 
roundish  masses: — ( htd,  health,  Sax.)  a wish  of 
health  ; a salutation  ; — v.  n.  to  shower  down 
frozen  vapour  in  small  pieces  ; — c.  a.  to  pour ; — 
(from  fori,  Sax.)  to  call ; to  call  to  a person  at  a 
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IIAIL  FELLOW— HAKE. 


I distance;  to  arrest  the  attention; — a.  (hal,  Sax.) 
aouud;  whole;  healthy; — (as an  adjective,  usually 
written  hti le ;) — inter;,  an  exclamation,  or  rather 
a verb  in  the  imperative  mood,  being  the  adjective 
kail,  used  as  a verb.  Nail,  be  well;  be  iu 
health  ; a health  to  you ; a term  of  salutation. 

; Hail-fellow,  halc'fel-lo,  t.  An  intimate  com- 
panion. 

Hails  hot,  hale' shot,  t.  Small  shot  which  scatter 
I like  hailstones. 

■ Hailstone,  hale  stone,  t.  A small  piece  of  frozen 
vapour,  or  a single  mass  of  ice  falling  from  a 
cloud. 

Hailt,  hale,  a.  Consisting  of  hail ; full  of  hniL 
j Hainols.— See  Heinous. 

Hair,  hare,  t.  (Acer,  Sax.)  A small  filament  issu- 
ing from  tlie  akin  of  an  animal,  and  from  a bul- 
, bous  root;  the  collection  or  mass  of  filaments 
growing  from  the  akin  of  an  animal,  and  forming 
tui  integument  or  cohering;  anything  very  small 
or  fine,  or  a Very  small  distance ; the  breadth  of 
a hair;  a trilling  value;  course;  order;  grain; 
the  hair  falliog  in  a certain  direction. — Seldom 
{ used  iu  the  last  four  senses. 

He  U a curer  of  souls,  abd  you  a curer  of  bodies ; If 

C should  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  pro- 
ion.— Shait, 


HAKIA— HALF. 


Hakia,  ba'ke-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Baron  nuke,  a 
patron  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Hanover.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Portacom. 

IIal,  in  some  names  signifies  hall.  It  is  derived 
from  heal,  Sax.  a hall  or  place  of  entertainment. 

Halberd,  hal'burd,  t.  (hallebarde,  Fr.)  A mili- 
tary weapon,  consisting  of  a pole  or  shaft  of  wood, 
having  a head  armed  with  a steel  point,  with  a 
cross  piece  of  steel,  flat  and  pointed  at  both  ends. 

Halberdier,  hal-ber-decr',  t.  One  who  is  armed 
with  a halberd. 

Halbert,  haTbert,  i.  In  Farriery,  a piece  of  iron 
soldered  to  the  forepart  of  a lame  horse’s  shoe, 
to  preveut  him  from  treading  on  his  toe.  Hal- 
bert-weed,  the  Calea  lobata. — See  Caleb. 

Halce,  hals,  t.  (als,  the  sea  or  salt,  Gr.)  A salt 
liquor  mode  of  the  entrails  of  fishes ; brine;  a 
salt  herring.— Not  used. 

Halcyon,  hal'shun,  *.  (Latin.)  The  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  bird  Alcedo,  or  King’s- 
fisher.  Halcyon  days,  seven  days  before  and 
as  many  after  the  winter  solaticc;  so  termed 
from  the  halcyon,  invited  by  the  calmness  of  the 
weather  at  that  time,  laying  her  eggs  In  nests 
built  on  rocks  close  by  the  sca-shoro — henco  the 
adjective,  peaceful;  tranquil;  quiet. 


In  Botany,  long  expansions  of  the  cuticle,  chiefly 
intended  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  collect- 
ing moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  for  pro- 
i terting  the  surface  of  a plant  from  the  too  power- 
ful influence  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Head  of 
hair , an  electrical  experiment  If  a figure-head, 
Covered  with  long  straight  hair,  be  placed  upon 
j the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  the 
machine  put  in  action,  the  various  hairs  will  stand 
j on  end,  and  be  repelled  from  each  other.  Hair- 
grats,  the  common  name  of  grass,  oiro,  of  which 
there  are  maby  spedea.  Hair-powder,  the  powder 
of  starch,  variously  scented,  now  almost  disused. 
Jlair-tali,  the  native  sulphate  of  magnesia,  so 
called  from  tho  capillary  form  of  its  crystals. 
Hair-worm,  the  common  name  of  the  annelidc 
Gordius. 

HairbRatned. — See  Harebrained. 

Hairbreadth,  hare'bredfA,  t.  A very  small  dis- 
tance ; the  diameter  of  a hair. 

Haircloth,  harc'klof/*,  t.  Stuff  or  cloth  made  of 
hair,  or  in  part  with  hair.  In  Military  affairs, 
pieces  of  this  cloth  are  used  for  covering  the  pow- 
der in  waggons  or  on  batteries,  or  Tor  covering 
I charged  bombs,  &c. 

Haired,  hay rd,  a.  Haring  half. 

Ij  Hairiicng,  harc'hung,  a.  Slenderly  supported; 

| hanging  by  a hair. 

j Hairiness,  ha're-nes,  *.  The  state  of  abounding 
■ or  being  covered  with  hair. 

Hairlack,  hore'laso,  ».  A fillet  foV  tying  up  the 
•hair  of  the  head. 

Hairless,  hare' lea,  a.  Destitute  of  hair;  bald. 

Hairnkedlb,  hare'ne-d!,)  s.  A pin  used  in  dress- 
j:  Hairpin,  hare'pin,  ) Ing  the  bair. 

| Hairsplitting,  bare'splft-ting,  a.  Making  very 
! minute  distinctions. 

j’  nAiRr,  lm're,  a.  Overgrown  with  hair;  covered 
j with  hair;  consisting  of  hair;  resembling  bair; 
of  the  nuture  of  hair. 

11a. ik,  ha'je,  a.  A name  of  tho  venomous  serpent 
■Coluber  baje  of  Linnrrus. 

Hake. — In  Ichthyology, — see  Merluccins 


When  (treat  Augustus  made  war’s  tempests  cease, 
Ilis  halcyon  days  brought  forth  the  arts  of  j*eae<\— . 

Denham. 

Halcyonian,  bnl-she-o'ne-an,  n.  Halcyon ; calm. 

Hale,  bale,  a.  ( hal,  Sax.)  Healthy;  sound;  en- 
tire; robust;  not  impared  ; — s.  welfare. — Obso- 
lete as  a substantive. 

EfUoones,  all  hocdlcM  of  bis  dearest  hale, 

Full  greedily  into  tlie  herd  be  thrust. — 

Spenser. 

Hale,  hale,  r.  a.  (haler,  Fr.)  To  pull  or  draw. 
— lilts  term,  in  almost  every  case,  is  now  writ  Leo 
and  pronounced  haul, — which  see. 

Halenia,  ha-le'nc-a,  t.  (meaning  unknown  to  ns.) 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  glabrous  herbs, 
with  opposite  leaves  and  bluo  or  yellow  flowers : 
Order.  Gentianacea*. 

Halesia,  ha-le'zhc-n,  s.  (in  honour  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Stephen  Hall,  F.BJS.)  Tho  Soowdrop-tree,  a 
genus  of  trees,  (constituting  the  order  Halesia- 
ce®  of  Don,)  with  leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  accu- 
mulated, and  sharply  serrated ; petioles  glandular ; 
fruit  with  four  wings  ; calyx  small,  four-toothed ; 
corolla  monopctalous,  ventricosely  companulate, 
with  a four-Iobcd  erect  border;  stamens  12-16; 
filaments  combined  in  a base,  and  adnnto  to  the 
corolla ; style  one ; stigma  simple ; ovarium  infe- 
rior: Order,  Styraccie. 

Half,  hdfi  a.  Halves,  pL  (half,  or  heaff  Sax.) 
One  equal  part  of  a tiling  which  is  divided  into 
two  parts ; a moiety.  Huff-round , a semicircular 
moulding,  which  may  be  either  a bead  or  torus, 
i.e.,  either  projecting  or  indented.  Half  teal,  in 
Law,  that  Used  in  Chancery  for  sealing  commis- 
sions to  delegates  upon  an  appeal  In  civil,  ecclesi- 
astical, or  marine  causes.  Hulf-tluff,  this  term, 
in  genera),  implies  anything  half-formed  in  the 
process  of  the  manufacture.  Half -tide  dock,  a 
basin  connecting  two  or  more  docks,  and  commu- 
nicating with  tho  entrance  basin.  Half-tint , or 
teint,  in  Printing,  such  a colour  as  is  intermediate 
between  the  extreme  lights  and  tho  strong  shades 
of  a picture — called  also  middle- tint.  Half- 

tongue , in  Law,  a term  applied  to  tho  trial  of 
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IIALF-BLOOD— HALF-PIKE. 


II A I.F-  PINT — H A LIMODENDRON. 


foreigners,  when  otic  half  of  the  jury  arc  English 
and  the  other  half  of  the  same  country  as  the  de- 
fendant;— v.  a.  to  divide  into  halves;  — ad.  in 
part,  or  in  equal  part  or  degree. 

Half-blood,  bdf'blud,  ».  In  Law,  where  bro- 
thers or  sisters  do  not  descend  from  the  esmo 
couple;  as,  where  a man  marries  a woman,  and 
has  issue  by  her  of  a son  ; and  the  wife  dying,  he 
marries  another  woman,  by  whom  also  he  hath  a 
son.  These  are  half,  not  JvU  blood. 

Half-rlooi>ed,  hdf  blud-cd,  a.  Proceeding  from 
a male  and  female,  each  of  full  blood,  but  of  dif- 
ferent breeds;  mean;  degenerate. — Seldom  used 
in  the  last  two  senses. 

Half-bred,  hdf  bred,  a.  Mired;  mongrel;  mean; 
not  properly  trained. 

Half-breed,  hdf  breed,  s.  A descendant  from 
parents  of  different  races. 

Half-cap,  hdf' leap,  s.  A cap  not  wholly  put  ofT; 
only  moved  a little. 

With  certain  half^apt  and  cold  moving  nods. 

They  Arose  me  into  silence.— Shake. 

Half- dead,  hdfdod,  a.  Almost  dead ; nearly 
exhausted. 

Ualfen,  hdf'fn,  a.  Wanting  half  its  due  quali- 
ties.— Obsolete. 

So  perfect  in  that  art  was  Paridcl, 

That  he  Malbecco's  half  cm  eye  did  wihr. — Spmeer. 

Halfkn-deal,  hdf'fn-dele,  ad.  ( [hal/decl , Teat.) 
Nearly  half! — Obsolete. 

Now  the  humid  night  was  farforth  spent. 

And  heavenly  lamps  were  halfcn-deaU  y brent. — 

Spenser. 

IIalfer,  hdf' nr,  a.  One  who  possesses  half  only ; 
a male  fallow-deer  gelded. 

Half-faced,  hdf'faste,  a.  Showing  only  part  of 
tho  face ; small-faced,  in  contempt. 

Half -hatched,  hdf'hatsbt,  a.  Imperfectly 
hatched. 

Half-heard,  hdf 'herd,  a.  Imperfectly  heard ; 
not  heard  to  the  end. 

Half-learned,  hdf 'lernd,ff.  Imperfectly  learned. 

Half- lost,  hdf' lost,  a.  Nearly  lost;  perplexed. 

Half-mark,  hdf'rodrk,  e.  A coin;  a noble,  or 
6s.  8d.  sterling. 

Half-moon,  hdf'  moon,  9.  The  moon  at  the  quar- 
ters, when  half  its  disk  appears  illuminated ; any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a half-moon.  In  Fortifica- 
tion, an  outwork  composed  of  two  faces,  forming 
a salient  angle,  whose  gorge  is  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  or  half-moon. 

Half- note,  hdf 'note,  s.  In  Music,  a minim,  being 
half  a semibreve. 

Half-fart,  hdf 'pdrt,  a.  An  eqnal  share. 

Half- pat,  hdf 'pay,  t.  Half  the  amount  of  wages 
or  salary,  os  an  officer  retires  on  half-pay ; — a. 
receiving  or  entitled  to  half-pay. 

Halfpenny,  ha'pen-nc,  or  hdf'pen-ne,  a.  A cop- 
per coin,  of  which  two  make  a penny ; also,  the 
value  of  half  a penny ; used  in  the  plural,  as, 

He  cheats  for  halfpence,  and  he  doffs  his  coat 
To  save  a farthing  in  a ferry-boat .—Dryden. 

— a.  of  the  price  or  value  of  half  a penny. 

Halfpknnt-wortii,  ha'pcn-ne-wurtA,  9.  The 
value  of  a halfpenny. 

Half-pike,  hdf'pike,  1.  A defensive  weapon,  so 
called  from  its  having  a shorter  staff  than  the 
whole  pike.  It  is  composed  of  an  iron  spike  fixed 
on  an  ashen  staff,  and  used  in  repelling  the  assaults 
of  boarders:  it  is  also  termed  a boarding  pika. 


Half-pint,  hdf'pinte,  a.  The  half  of  a pint,  or 
fourth  of  a quart. 

Half-ports,  huf'portse,  a.  In  a ship,  shatters 
made  of  slit  deal  to  fit  the  ports,  with  a bole  cat 
for  the  mnzzlc  of  a gun  to  go  through. 

Half-read,  bdf'red,  o.  Superficially  informed 
by  reading. 

Tho  clown  unread,  and  half-read  gentleman.— 

J/rylcn. 

Half-scholar,  hdf'skol-hir,  s.  Ono  imperfectly 
educated. 

Half-seas-over,  hdf'scez-o'vur,  a.  A vulgar 
expression,  denoting  half-drunk. 

Half-shift,  hdf 'shift,  a.  In  playing  tho  violin,  a 
move  of  the  hand  a littlo  way  upward  on  the  nock 
of  the  instrument,  to  reach  a high  note. 

Half-sighted,  hdf'si-ted,  a.  Seeing  imperfectly; 
having  weak  discernment. 

Half-sphere,  hdf'sfere,  a.  A hemisphere. 

Half-starved,  hdf'stdrvd,  a.  Almost  starved. 

Half-strained,  hdf 'stray  nd,  a.  Half-bred;  im- 
perfect. 

I find  I'm  but  a half -drain’d  villain  yet.— 7>ryt/m. 

Half-sword,  bdf'sorde,  t.  Close  fight ; within 
half  the  length  of  a sword. 

I am  a rogue,  if  I were  no<  at  half-sword  with  a dozen 

of  them  two  hours  together. — Shake. 

Half-timbers,  hdf 'tun-borz,  t.  In  Shipbuilding, 
those  timbers  in  the  cant-bodies  which  are  answer- 
able  to  the  lower  futtocks  in  the  sqnare  body. 

Half-way,  bdf'way,  ad.  In  the  middle ; tit  half 
the  distance; — a.  equally  distant  from  the  ex- 
tremes. 

Half-wit,  hdf 'wit,  r.  A foolish  person;  a block- 
head. 

Half-wits  are  fleas,  so  little  and  so  light. 

We  • carve  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they  bite. 

—Dryden. 

Half-witted,  hdf 'wit-tod,  a.  Weak  in  intellect ; 
silly;  foolish. 

Halletcs,  hal-e-e'tus,  a.  (alt,  or  halt,  the  sea,  Gr.) 
The  Fish-hawks,  a genus  of  accipitrino  birds: 
Family,  Falcon idae. 

Halibut,  hal'e-but,  a.  In  Ichthyology,  tho  Hippo- 
glossus  vulgaris,  a fish  about  18  incites  long,  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  Halibut  turbot. 

Halicikekus,  hal-e-ke'rus,  a.  (ala,  the  sea,  and 
choiros,  a pig,  Gr.)  The  Grey-seal,  a genus  of 
Cetaceans,  established  by  Prof.  Nilsson  ; charac- 
terized generically  by  tho  muzzle  being  very  deep 
and  obliquely  truncated ; head  very  fiat ; molars 
of  tho  upper  jaw  simple,  those  of  the  lower  with 
an  obsolete  tubercle  before  and  behind  the  princi- 
pal one. 

Halichores,  ha-lik'o-ris,  a.  (als,  or  halt,  the  sea, 
Gr.  and  choreint,  dancing,  Gr.?)  A genus  of 
fishes:  Family,  Chetodonidac. 

Halicore,  hal'e-kore,  1.  (alt,  tho  sea,  and  tore,  a 
maid,  Gr.)  The  Dodong,  a genus  of  herbivorous 
Cetaceans:  named  likewise  the  Siren,  Sea-cow, 
&c.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Halictus,  ha-lik'tus,  a.  A genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insects : Family,  Anthiophila. 

Ha  li dom,  hal'c-dum,  a.  (haligdome,  Sax.)  Adju- 
ration by  what  is  holy.—  Obsolete. 

• By  my  halideme,’  quoth  he, 

‘ Ye  a great  master  at  e in  your  degree Spenser. 

HALIMA8. — See  Hallowmas. 

Ualimodekdron,  hal-e-mo-dcn'dron,  a.  ( haliviot , 
maritime,  and  dendron , a tree,  Gr.  in  re  fern  nee  tt 
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its habitat  in  tho  dry  naked  salt-fields  by  the  river 
Irtysh,  in  Siberia.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants 
with  purple  flowers  r Suborder,  Papilionacese. 

II a li ml 8,  halVmns,  * (futlimoa,  belonging  to  the 
*>•*,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Decapod  Crustaceans : 
Family,  Br..chyur&. 

IIaliographer,  hal-e-og'rn-fur,  * ( ala%  the  sea, 
and  yrapko , I describe,  Gr.)  One  who  writes  a 
description  of  the  sea. 

Ha  liog kaput,  hal-e-og'ra-fe,  a.  A description  of 
the  sea. 

Haliotidas,  hal-o-ot'e-de,  * A family  of  Gastcro- 
podous  Molluscs,  of  which  the  Haliotb  b the  type. 

! Haliotis,  hal-e-o'tis,  a.  (al j,  the  sea,  and  out,  otia , 
the  ear,  Gr.)  The  Sea-ear,  or  Ear-shell,  a genus 
of  Mollusca,  the  shell  of  which  is  an  oval,  fluttish, 

* and  ear-shaped  univalve,  with  a depressed  spire 
and  row  of  round  holes  along  the  right  side ; the 
opening  large,  and  wider  than  long:  Family, 
Haliotid*. 

| Haliplcs,  hal' e-plus,  s.  (hilijdoos,  sailing  on  the 
sea,  Gr.)  A genus  of  marine  Coleopterous  in* 
sects,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hydrocanthari  : Fa- 
mily, Ca  rabid*. 

Halirkiiotius,  hal-e-ro’ahe-us,  t.  In  Mythology, 
a son  of  Neptune,  who  ravbhed  Alcippe,  daughter 
of  Mars,  because  sho  slighted  his  addresses.  Thb 
violence  offended  Mars,  and  he  killed  the  ravisher. 
Neptune  cited  Mars  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  bis  son. 

Haliskris,  ba-lb'e-ris,  t.  (ait,  the  sea,  and  sorts, 
a kind  of  cabbage,  Gr.)  A genus  of  marine  Alg® : 
Order,  Fucace*. 

Halitiiea,  hal'e-zAe-a,  a.  (oZs,  the  sea,  and  theos,  a 
god,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dorsibranchiate  Annolides. 

Halitcols,  ha-lit'u-us,  a.  ( halitus , breath,  Lat.) 
like  breath ; vaporous. — Obsolete. 

Halitus,  hal'e-tus,  s.  ( 'halo , I breathe,  Lat.)  An 
| aqueous  vapour  or  gas  for  inhalation. 

1 Halkk,  hdlk,  a.  ( heule , Sax.)  A hole. — Obsolete. 

1 Hall,  hawl,  a.  (htul,  Sax.)  In  Architecture,  a 
large  room  at  the  entrance  of  a house  or  palace ; 

I the  place  where  ministers  of  state,  magistrates, 

i and  others,  give  audience  and  despatch  business  ; 

an  edifice  in  which  courts  of  justice  are  held, 
as  Westminster  Hall ; a manor-house,  so  called  j 
because  in  it  were  held  courts  for  the  tenants ; I 
the  public  room  of  a corporation,  as  a town  hall ; 
a college,  or  large  edifice  belonging  to  a collegiate  . 
institution ; a collegiate  body  in  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Hallagb,  hawl'lij,  t.  Fee  or  charge  paid  for 
merchandise  vended  in  a hall,  particularly  in 
Black  wall  Hall,  London. — -Obsolete. — Cottxl. 

Halleluiah,  > hal-le-loo'ya,  t.  (Hebrew.)  Praise 

Hallelujah,)  ye  Jehovah;  give  probe  to  God: 
a word  used  in  songs  of  probe. 

Hallelujatic,  hal-le-loo-yat'ik,  a.  Denoting  a 
song  of  thanksgiving. 

Hallkria,  hul-Ie're-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Albert 
Haller,  author  of  Stirpb  Helvetic*.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Scropbulariacese. 

Hallia,  hawl'le-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  B.  M.  Hall,  a 
pupil  of  Linnaeus.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
plants:  Suborder,  Papilionaceae 

Halliard,  bal'ydrd,  a.  A rope  or  tackle  for  hobt- 
ing  or  lowering  a sail. 

Hallikr,  hawl'yer,  a.  A net  for  catching  bird* 

Hallmote,  hawl'mote,  ) * (Saxon.)  A oourt 

Halumotb,  hawl'lo-mote, ) among  tho  Saxons, 
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same  as  that  now  termed  a court -boron ; also,  the  i 
name  of  a court  held  in  London  before  the  lord  [ 
mayor  and  sheriffs,  for  regulating  the  bakers  and 
price  of  bread. 

Hallokia,  hal-lo'ne-a,  * ( halloa , different,  Gr.)  j 
A name  given  by  Lindley  and  Hutton  to  those 
fossil  stems  of  trees  which  resemble  the  Lepido-  : 
den  (Iron  in  their  rhonibokbd  scars,  but  want  tho  : 
dichotomous  mode  of  brandling. 

Halloo,  hal-loo',  r.  n.  To  cry  out ; to  exclaim  j 
with  a loud  roicc ; to  call  to  by  name,  or  by  the  ! 
word  halloo ; 

Country  folks  hallooed  and  booted  after  me.— Sfdntj.  j 
— r.  a.  to  encourage  with  shouts ; to  chaso  with  j 
shouts ; to  call  or  shout  to ; — interj.  an  exebma-  j 
tion,  used  as  a call  to  invite  attention. 

Hallow,  hal'lo,  r.  a.  ( halignn , or  halgian,  Sax.)  : 
To  make  holy;  to  consecrate;  to  set  apart  for  \ 
holy  or  religious  use ; to  devote  to  holy  or  religious  j 
exercises;  to  treat  as  sacred;  to  reverence;  to  j 
honour  as  sacred. 

Hallowmas,  liid'lo-mas,  * The  feast  of  All  Soul*  ! 

Hallotlite,  hal-loy'litc,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Oma-  J 
lias  d*  II alloy,  by  whom  it  was  first  discovered.) 

A mineral : white  fracture  conchoidal ; lustre 
waxy ; can  be  scratched  by  the  nail.  Its  consti-  : 
tuents  are — silica,  39.5;  alumina,  34.0;  water, 
26.5. 

Hallucinate,  hal-lu'se-nate,  r.  ».  ( haUucinatns , 
Lat.)  To  stumble ; to  blunder. — Obsolete. 

Hallucination,  hal-lu-  bo  - na'aliun,  a.  (halluci- 
nation Lat.)  Error;  blunder;  inbtoke. 

Hallucinatory,  hal-lu'se-nay-tur-e,  a.  Partak- 
ing of  hallucination. 

Halm.— rSee  Haulm. 

Halmaturcb,  hal-mat'u-rus,  a.  Tho  True  Kanga- 
roos, a remarkable  genus  of  herbivorous,  marsupial  j 
quadrupeds,  natives  of  Australia : Order,  Maruu-  { 
piala  of  Cuvier. 

Halo,  ha'lo,  a.  A luminous  and  sometimes  coloured  i 
circle,  appearing  occasionally  around  tho  heavenly  | 
bodies,  but  more  especially  the  bur  and  moon.  It  • 
b supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  light  from 
these  bodies  being  reflected  by  the  vapours  of  the 
atmosphere  through  which  it  posses.  It  b re- 
markable that  the  large  halos  surrounding  the  sun 
and  moon  are  commonly  of  given  diameters, 
namely,  about  23°  or  24°,  or  else  double  that  , 
magnitude. 

Halodroma,  hal-o-dro'ma,  a.  ( ala , the  sea,  and 
dromoa , a runner,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belong- 
ing to  the  La  rid®,  or  Sea-gulls ; Family,  A lead*. 

HALOOENIA,  hal-o-jc'ne-a,|  a.  (ala,  salt,  and  gen- 

Halogens,  ha-loj'ens,  ) nno , I produce,  Gr.) 
Substances  which,  by  combination  with  metals, 
produce  saline  compounds*  such  as  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  fluorine,  which  are  simple  halogens,  and  j 
cyanogen,  which  b a compound  halogen. 

Haloid,  ha'loyd,  a.  (a&,  salt,  and  etdoa , likeness, 
Gr.)  An  epithet  applied  to  a class  of  chemical  | 
combinations,  composed  of  two  elementary  com-  I 
pounds,  one  or  both  of  which  are  analogous  in 
composition  to  sea-salt.  The  principal  groups 
consist  of  double  chlorides,  iodides,  fluorides,  and 
cyanurets ; — a.  something  resembling  salt. 

Haloidb,  ha'loyd,  a.  ( ala , salt,  and  tidos,  resem- 
blance, Gr.)  A name  given  by  some  mineralo- 
gists to  an  order  of  metaliferous  and  earthy  mine-  I 
rab,  which  are  tasteless,  with  a specific  gravity 
of  2.2— 3.3. 
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1 Haloraoacpje,  ha-lo-ra-ga'se-e,  ) I.  ( haloragis , 

| Hai.oraoe.e,  ha-lo-reje-e,  f one  of  the  ge- 
nera.) The  Hippurida,  an  order  of  Myrtat  Exogena, 
consisting  of  herbaceous  plants  or  under-shrubs, 
often  growing  in  wet  places;  leaves  alternate,  op- 
posite, or  whorlcd ; flowers  axillary,  small,  polypc- 
talons,  or  apetalous;  on  open,  xninntc,  adherent 
calyx ; petals  inserted  into  the  summit  of  the  calyx, 
or  wanting ; stamens  inserted  in  the  same  place, 
and  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  occasionally 
fewer;  ovules  pendulous;  cotyledons  minu to. 

Haloragis,  hal-o-rsjis,  t.  (off,  the  sea,  and  rax, 
tire  berry  of  a bunch  of  grapes.)  A genus  of 
plants,  type  of  the  order  Haloragace®. 

IIai.pace,  hal'pase,  s.  In  Architecture,  a raised 
floor  in  a bay-window,  before  a li replace,  or  in 
similar  situations;  the  dais  in  a hall;  also,  a 
raised  stage  or  platform,  and  a landing  in  a flight 
of  stairs. 

Hal.se,  hala,  s.  (hah,  Sax.)  The  neck  or  throat ; 
— r.  n.  to  embraco  about  the  neck;  to  adjure;  to 
greet. — Obsolete. 

Each  other  kissed  glad. 

And  lovely  hatdrt,  from  fear  of  treason  free. 

And  plighted  hands,  for  ever  friends  to  be.— 

JSpeoser. 

Halsexino,  bal'sen-mg,  ru  Sounding  harshly  in 
the  throat  or  tongue.-— Obsolete. 

1 Halser. — See  Hawser. 

Halt,  bawlt,  r.  n.  (healt,  Sax.)  To  stop  in  walk- 
ing; to  hold ; to  limp  or  stop  with  lameness  ; to 
hesitate ; to  stand  in  doubt  whether  to  proceed,  or 
what  to  do ; to  fail ; to  falter; — v.  a.  to  stop;  to 
cause  to  cease  marching,  a military  term ; — a. 
lame ; crippled ; — s.  the  act  of  limping;  a stopping; 

; a stop  in  a march. 

Halter,  hawl'tor,  s.  One  who  halts  or  limps ; — 
(Germ.)  a rope  or  strap  and  head-stall  for  lcad- 
: ing  or  confining  a horse;  a rope  for  hanging  male- 

factors; a strong  cord  or  String.  Balter-cast,  in 
Farriery,  an  excoriation  of*the  postern,  occasioned 
by  the  halter  being  entangled  about  the  foot,  upon 
a horse  endeavouring  to  rub  his  neck  with  his 
hinder  foot ; — r.  a.  to  put  a halter  on ; to  catch 
| and  hold,  or  to  bind  with  a rope  or  cord. 

Halteres,  hal-teerz',  t.  (Greek.)  Poisers.  In 
Antiquity,  certain  pieces  of  stone  or  metal  used 
i in  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Greeks  and 
, Romans,  by  leaping  with  one  in  each  hand,  or 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  dumb-bells  are  now 
used.  In  Entomology,  two  organs  in  the  diptera, 
consisting  of  cylindrical  filaments,  terminated  in  a 
club  extremity,  one  arising  from  each  side  of  the 
thorax,  in  the  situation  of  which  the  second  pair 
of  wings  originate  in  such  insects  as  have  four 
wings. 

Haltica. — See  Altica. 

Ualtino,  hawl'ting,  a.  The  act  of  stopping ; the 
act  of  failing  or  faltering. 

Halting lt,  hawl'ting-le,  ad.  Limpingly;  slowly, 
j Halve. — See  Half. 

Halves,  hdvx,  s.  pL  of  Half.  Two  equal  parts  of 
a thing ; to  cry  halves,  is  to  claim  an  equal  share ; 
to  go  halves,  is  to  have  an  equal  share. 

! Halvino,  hdv'ing,  i.  A method  of  joining  timbers 
by  letting  them  into  each  other,  cutting  away  tho 
half- thickness  of  each. 

Halymkxia,  hal-e-me'ne-a,  8.  (ah,  the  sea,  and 
ymen,  a membrane,  Gr.)  Dulse,  a genus  of 
marine  Algae : Order,  Ceramiacea;. 
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Halymejtites,  hal-e-me-ni'tcs,  t.  (ah,  the  sen, 
and  ymen,  a membrane,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
marine  Algxc,  found  in  the  slaty  rocks  of  Stonea- 
field  and  Solenhofen. 

Halymotb,  hawl'o-mote,  a.  (Saxon.)  Among  the 
Saxons,  a holy  or  ecclesiastical  court. — Coied; 
Blount. 

Haltsitbi— See  Catenipora. 

Ha  LY  WORK  FOLK,  haw'le-wnrk'foke,  1 (halyiaero- 
folk.  Sax.)  People  who  engaged  lands  by  the 
service  of  repairing  a church  or  sepulchre.  This 
term  was  also  applied  in  the  diocese  of  Durham 
to  such  persons  as  held  their  lands  for  defending 
the  corpse  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  claimed  the  privilege  of  not  being  put  out  of 
the  diooeao.— Obsolete. 

Ham,  ham,  ».  (Saxon.)  The  inner  or  hind  part  of 
the  knee;  the  inner  angle  of  the  joint  which  unites 
the  thigh  and  the  leg  of  an  animal ; the  thigh  oi 
a beast,  particularly  of  a hog,  salted  and  dried  in 
smoke. 

Hamadryads,  ham'a-dri-ods,  s.  (Kama,  together, 
and  drys,  an  oak,  Gr.)  In  Mythology,  a name 
given  to  certain  nymphs  who  were  supposed  to  ! 
preside  over  woods  and  forests,  and  to  five  and 
dio  with  the  particular  tree  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. 

Hama  dr  ya  8,  ham-a-dri'as,  s.  (ham  a,  together,  and 
dryas,  a forest,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  habitat.)  A 
genus  of  small  downy  herbs,  resembling  the  Ranun- 
culus, with  yellow,  alternate,  seasilo  flowers,  ooU 
lectcd  at  the  top  of  a scape  into  a sort  of  spike; 
Order,  Ranunculacese. 

Hamamei.idacea,  ham-a-me-li-da'se-e,\  s.  (Aa- 

IIamamelidBjB,  ham-a-me-lid'e-e,  ) mame- 
lis,  ono  of  the  genera.)  Witch-hazels,  a natural 
order  of  Umbelliferous  Exogens,  consisting  of  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves ; woody 
tubes,  sometimes  marked  by  circular  disks ; 
flowers  small  and  axillary ; calyx  adherent  in  four 
or  five  pieces;  petals  four  or  five,  or  wanting; 
stamens  eight,  of  which  four  are  alternate  with  tho 
petals,  and  four  sterile,  and  placed  at  tho  base  of 
the  petals ; ovary  two-celled  and  inferior ; two  styles. 

Hamamblis,  hatn-a-me'lis,  #.  (omos,  like,  and 
mtlia,  an  apple-tree,  Gr.)  The  Witch-hazel,  a 
genus  of  American  shrubs,  which  begin  to  show 
their  yellow  flowers  in  autumn,  when  all  others 
have  dropped  their  leaves.  They  continue  to 
flower  all  winter,  and  form  the  fruit  in  spring. 
The  shrubs  have  no  resemblance  to  an  apple-tree, 
as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply:  Order,  Ha- 
mamclidace®. 

Hamate,  ham'ate,  a.  (hamatus,  Lot.)  # Hooked ; 
entangled. 

IIamated,  bam'ay-ted,  a.  Hooked,  or  act  with 
hooks. 

ILamblr,  bam'bl,  r.  a.  (hamdan,  Sox.)  To  ham-  i 
string. — Obsolete. 

Hame,  hamo,  s.  (, L-ummei,  Germ.)  A kind  of  collar 
for  a draught  horse : used  chiefly  in  the  plural, 
homes. 

IIamefare,  hame'fare,  s.  An  old  law  term  signi- 
fying the  freedom  of  a man's  own  house,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Cowel,  tho  breach  of  peace  in  a house. 

* Hamel. — See  Hamble. 

Hamelia,  ha-raele-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  H.  L.  do 
Hamel  du  Monccau,  a writer  on  trees.)  A genua 
of  American  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and 
reddish  flowers:  Order,  Cinchotoacete. 
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Hamf.sickem,  hame-snk'cn,  a.  (hem,  home,  and 
srtfk,  to  assail  with  violence,  Suco-Gothic.)  In 
Scotch  Law,  the  crime  of  beating  or  assaulting  a 
man  in  hia  own  dwelling-house.  In  ordinary 
phraseology,  the  word  signifies  being  greatly  at- 
tached to  one’s  own  house — and  sometimes  implies 
a selfish  disposition.  HameaecJcen,  in  English  law 
books,  is  defined  as  burglary  or  nocturnal  house- 
breaking. 

Hamilton! a,  ham-el-to'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  W. 
H.  Hamilton,  near  Philadelphia.)  A genns  of 
shrubs,  with  funnel-shaped  white  flowers,  natives 
of  Nepaul  and  China:  Order,  Cinchonaccac.  Also, 
a genua  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Zeina,  or  Dories : 
Family,  Zeiil®. 

H amite,  ham'ite,  a.  (kamua,  a hook,  Lat.)  A genus 
of  fossil  Cephalopoda,  the  shells  of  which  are  cham- 
bered with  a dorsal  siphuncle,  and  of  a crooked 
shape.  They  are  found  in  the  Chalk  formation. 

JIamlet,  ham  let,  r.  (from  ham , a house  or  village, 
Sax.)  A small  village ; a little  cluster  of  houses 
in  the  country.  In  Law,  a portion  of  a village  or 
parish,  and  synonymous  with  the  term  cUL 

Hamleted,  ham'let-ed,  a.  Accustomed  to  a ham- 
let, or  to  a country  life. 

Hammer,  ham'mnr,  t.  (homer,  Sax.)  An  instru- 
ment for  driving  nails,  beating  metals,  and  the 
like ; — v.  a.  to  best;  to  form  or  forge  with  a 
hammer;  to  shape  by  beating;  to  work  in  the 
mind ; to  contrive  by  intellectual  labour ; — r.  i*. 
to  work ; to  be  busy ; to  labour  in  contrivance ; 
to  bo  working,  or  in  agitation.  Hammer-beams , 
two  beams  of  timber  projecting  from  opposite 
sides  into  an  apartment  from  the  wall-plate  or 
springing  of  the  rafters,  usually  supported  by  a 
corbel  and  rib  beneath ; the  whole  looking  Uke 
a huge  bracket.  These  in  their  turn  support 
other  ribs  and  hammer-beams  of  a smaller  size, 
forming  altogether  an  arch.  The  ends  of  the 
hammer-beams  are  often  grotesquely  sculptured. 

Hammerable,  lmm'mur-a-bl,  a.  That  may  bo 
shaped  by  a hammer. 

Hammeraxe,  ham'mur-aks,  t.  An  instrument 
having  a hammer  at  one  side  of  the  handle,  and  nn 
axe  at  the  other. 

Hammekcloth,  hnm'mnr-klo/A,  i.  The  cloth 
which  covers  a coach-box,  so  called  from  the  old 
practice  of  carrying  a hammer,  nails,  &c.  in  a 
little  pocket  hid  by  this  cloth. 

Hammer-dressed,  ham'mur-drest,  a.  Applied  to 
a stone  heyrn  with  a pick  or  pointed  hammer. 

Hammerer,  ham'mur-ur,  s.  One  who  works  with 
a hammier. 

Hamm  eriiard,  ham'mur-hdrd,  s.  Iron  or  steel 
hardened  by  Hammering. 

ITammer-iikaded  Shark. — See  Zygana. 

Hammerwort,  ham'mur-wurt,  s.  The  herb  Peli- 
tory. — Local  term. 

Hammochrysus,  ham-mo-kri'sus,  t.  ( hammos , 
sand,  and  ckryaoa , gold,  Gr.)  A gold-spangled 
variety  of  sandstone  or  other  rock. — Not  used  by 
modem  mineralogists. 

Hammock,  ham'muk,  a.  (hamaca,  Span.)  A kind 
of  hanging  bed,  consisting  of  hempen  cloth 
gathered  at  the  ends,  and  suspended  by  cords  be- 
tween trees,  or  by  posts  or  hooks. 

Hamorous,  ha-mo'sus,)  a.  In  Botany,  hooked, 

Hamous,  ham'us,  ) applied  to  the  bristly  pu- 
bescence of  plants. 

Hamper,  ham'pur,  i.  (contracted  from  hanaper.) 


A large  basket  for  conveying  things  to  market,  ■ 
&c.;  fetters,  or  eome  instrument  that  shackles;  f 
— v.  a.  to  shackle ; to  entangle ; to  impede  in  * 
motion  or  progress,  or  to  render  progress  difficult ; j 
to  ensnare ; to  catch  with  allurements  ; to  render  , 
complicated  ; to  perplex  ; to  embarrass. 

Hamshackle,  ham'shak-kl,  v.  a.  To  fasten  the 
head  of  an  animal  to  one  of  its  forelegs. 

Hamster. — See  Cricetus. 

Hamstring,  ham'atring,  a.  The  tendons  of  the 
ham  ; — 1».  a.  past  and  paal  part.  Hamstrung ; to  L 
cut  the  tendons  of  the  ham,  and  thus  to  lame  or  [ 
disable. 

Hamularia,  ham-u-la're-a,  a.  (hamua,  a hook,  ! 
Lat.)  A species  of  worm  said  to  have  been  found  , 
in  the  broncheal  glands  of  a person  who  died  of  • 
typhus  fever. 

Hamui.e,  ham'ule,  a.  ( hamulus , Lit.)  In  Ana-  ’ 
tomy,  any  little  crookcdlike  process. 

Hamwood,  ham'wwd,  a.  A hoop  fastened  round  ’ 
the  collar  of  a cart-horse,  to  which  the  chains  are 
at  tacbed.— ( Local. ) — South. 

Ham,  ban.  Have  in  the  plural;  an  old  contraction, 
bn t now  obsolete. 

What  concord  Ann  light  and  dark  T — Speus# 

Hanaper,  han'a-por,  $.  ( hanap , a enp,  or  hamper, 
Norm.)  The  hanaper  was  used  in  early  days  by 
the  kings  of  England,  for  holding  and  carrying 
with  them  their  money,  as  they  journeyed  from 
plsce  to  place.  It  was  a kind  of  basket,  like  the 
Jiscus , and  hence  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
king’s  treasury.  Hence  the  clerk  or  warden  of 
the  hanaper  is  an  officer  who  receives  the  fees 
doe  to  the  king  for  seals  of  charters,  patents, 
commissions,  and  writs.  There  is  also  an  officer 
who  is  controller  of  the  hanaper.  This  word, 
therefore,  answered  to  the  modem  exchequer. 

Haxces,  han'sis,  a.  pL  (anaa,  Lat.)  In  Architec-  , 
tare,  the  end  of  elliptical  arches.  In  a ship,  falls  , 
of  the  fife  rails  placed  on  balusters  on  the  poop 
and  quarter-deck  down  to  the  gangway. 

Haxcornia,  han-kawr'ne-a,  a.  (meaning  unknown  ! 
to  us.)  A genns  of  plants,  natives  of  Brazil: 
Order,  Apocynacesc. 

Hard,  band,  a.  (hand,  hand.  Sax.  Germ,  and  Dut.)  | 
In  Man,  the  extremity  of  tho  arm,  consisting  of  ; 
the  palm  and  fingers,  connected  with  the  arm  at  t 
the  wrist ; the  member  with  which  we  hold  or  j 
use  an  instrument ; a measure  of  four  inches ; a . 
palm,  applied  chiefly  to  horses ; side ; part ; right 
or  left,  as  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other;  act; 
deed  ; performance ; external  action ; 

Thou  sawest  the  contradiction  between  mj  heart  and 

hamL—Kwff  Charles. 

power  of  performance ; skill ; power  of  making  or 
producing;  manner  of  acting,  or  performance; 
agency ; part  in  performing  or  executing;  convey- 
ance; agency  in  transmitting ; possession;  power; 
the  cards  held  at  a game ; that  which  performs 
the  office  of  a hand  or  of  a finger  in  pointing ; a 
person  ; an  agent ; a man  employed  in  agency  or 
service;  form  of  writing;  style  of  penmanship; 
service ; ministry.  In  Falconry,  the  foot  of  a 
hawk.  In  the  Manege,  the  forefoot  of  a horse. 
Hands , in  Heraldry,  are  borne  in  coat  armour, 
dexter  and  sinister,  that  is,  right  and  left,  expanded 
or  open.  In  Anatomy,  the  organ  of  prehension  in 
man  and  the  mammalia,  the  extremity  of  the  fore  1 
limbs.  It  consists  of,  1.  The  carpus,  or  wrist. 
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which  is  composed  of  the  eight  following  bones : 
— The  scaphoid,  or  boat-shaped  ; the  semilunar, 
or  half-moon  ; the  cuneiform,  or  wedgelikc ; the 
pisiform,  or  pealike;  the  trapezium , or  four- 
aided;  the  trapezoid,  like  the  former;  the  os 
magnum,  or  large  bone;  the  unciform,  or  hook- 
like. 2.  The  metacarpus,  or  the  four  bones  con- 
stituting the  palm  and  back  of  the  hand ; the 
upper  ends  have  plane  surfaces,  the  lower  con- 
vex. Sometimes  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  is 
reckoned  among  the  metacarpal.  8.  The  digits,  or 
fingers,  consisting  of  twelve  bones,  arranged  in 
three  phalanges,  or  rows.  4.  The pollez,  or  thumb, 
consisting  of  three  bones. — At  hand,  near;  either 
present  and  within  reach,  or  not  far  distant ; near 
in  time ; not  distant ; in  hand,  present  payment, 
in  respect  of  the  receiver ; in  a state  of  execution; 
on  hand,  in  present  possession  ; under  oue’a  care 
or  management ; off  hand,  without  delay,  hesita- 
tion, or  difficulty ; immediately  ; dexterously ; 
without  previous  preparation ; out  of  hand,  ready 
payment,  with  regard  to  the  payer;  to  his 
hand,  to  mg  hand,  & c.,  in  readiness;  already 
prepared;  ready  to  be  received;  under  his  hand, 
under  her  hand,  & c.,  with  the  proper  writing  or 
signature  of  the  name ; hand  over  head,  negli- 
gently; rashly;  without  seeing  what  one  does; 
hand  over  hand , among  seamen,  the  order  to  the 
men  who  pull  upon  any  rope,  to  puss  their  hands 
alternately  one  before  the  other,  or  one  abovo 
the  other,  if  they  are  hoisting,  for  the  sako  of 
expedition;  the  expression  also  implies  rapidly, 
as  ‘ we  are  coming  up  with  the  chase  hand  over 
hand;'  hand  to  /nind,  in  close  union  ; close  fight; 
hand  in  hand,  in  union;  conjointly;  fit;  pat; 
suitable ; unitedly ; to  join  hand  in  hand,  is  to 
unite  efforts,  and  act  in  concert ; hand  to  mouth, 
as  want  requires ; to  bear  a hand,  to  ha>ten,  a 
seaman's  phrase  ; to  be  hand  and  glove,  to  be  inti- 
mate and  familiar ; to  set  the  hand  to,  to  encage 
in ; to  undertake ; to  lake  in  hand,  to  attempt ; 
to  undertake ; to  have  a hand  in,  to  be  concerned 
in ; to  have  a part  or  concern  in  doing ; to  have 
an  agency  in ; to  put  the  last  hand,  or  juiithing 
hand  to,  to  complete;  to  perfect;  to  make  the 
last  corrections,  or  give  the  final  polish ; to  change 
hands,  to  change  sides ; to  shift;  a heavy  hand, 
severity  or  oppression  ; a light  ha rul , gentleness  ; 
moderation ; a strict  hand,  severe  discipline ; 
rigorous  government;  hands  off,  a vulgar  phrase 
for  keep  off;  forbear;  to  wash  the  hands,  to  pro- 
fess innocence ; to  kiss  the  hand,  an  act  implying 
adoration ; to  lean  on  the  hattd,  imports  familiar- 
ity ; to  strike  hands,  to  make  a contract,  or  to 
become  surety  for  another's  debt  or  good  behaviour; 
putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh  was  an  ancient 
ceremony  used  in  swearing ; to  give  the  hand,  is 
to  make  a covenant  with  one,  or  unite  with  him 
in  design;  clean  hands  denotes  innocence,  and  a 
blameless  and  holy  life;  a slack  hand  denotes 
idleness ; carelessness ; sloth ; the  right  hand  is 
emblematic  of  power  or  strength  ; the  laying  on  of 
hands,  iif  Scripture,  a ceremony  used  in  consecrat- 
ing one  to  office.  — Numbers  xxvii.  Hand- 
drinking  monkey,  tho  Pathecia  chiropotes  of 
Humboldt,  a robust,  active,  fierce,  and  untam- 
able quadrumanous  animat — a native  of  America. 
Hand-rail  of  a sUiir,  a rail  raided  upon  ballisters, 
to  prevent  persons  falling  down  tho  well-hole,  as  i 
also  to  assist  them  iu  ascending  and  descending ; 


— r.  a,  to  give  or  transmit  with  the  band;  to  i! 
guide  or  lead  by  the  hand ; to  conduct ; to  man- 
age ; to  aiexe ; to  lay  hands  on.— Obsolete  in  the 
last  two  senses. 

Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eves, 

First  hand  me  : on  ml  no  own  accord  1 11  off.— 

SAd**.  ■ 

In  Seamanship,  to  fori ; to  wrap  or  roll  a sail 
dose  to  the  yard,  stay,  or  mast,  and  fasten  it  with 
gaskets;  to  hand  down,  to  transmit  in  succession, 
as  from  father  to  son,  or  from  predecessor  to  suc- 
cessor ;— r.  n.  to  go  hand-in-hand;  to  co-operate  j 
with. — Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

Let  but  mv  power  and  means  hand  with  my  will.— 
Malinger. 

Handball,  band'bawl,  a.  An  undent  game  with  , 
a ball. 

Handb arrow,  band'bar-ro,  s.  A barrow  without  : 
a wheel,  carried  by  two  persona.  I 

Handbasket,  hand'bas-kit,  s.  A small  or  porta- 
ble basket. 

Handbell,  banditti,  $.  A small  bell  rung  by  the 
band  ; a table-bell.  i 

Handblow,  hand'blo,  s.  A stroke  with  the  band. 
Handbow,  hand' bo,  8.  A bow  managed  by  tho 
band. 

Hakdbreadtr,  hand'bredfA,  s.  A space  eqn.nl  to  , 
the  breadth  of  the  hand ; a palm. 

Handcloth. — Soe  Handkerchief. 

Handcraft,  handicraft,  ) a (, handcraft, , Sax.)  A 
Handicraft,  hand'de-kraft,f  Work  performed  by  I 
the  hands  ; a trade  carried  on  by  manual  Lib?ur.  ! 
Handcuff,  handTraf,  s.  ( hnndcopse,  Sax.)  A , 
manacle,  consisting  of  iron  rings  for  tho  wrists,  i j 
and  a connecting  chain  to  oonfino  tho  hands ; — 
v.  a.  to  manacle ; to  confine  the  hands  with  hand- 
cuffs. 

Handed,  ban  Med,  a.  Having  the  use  of  the  baud,  ] 
loft  or  right ; with  hands  joined. 

Into  their  inmost  bower 
HatuUd  they  went. — JIHton, 

Hander,  ban'dur,  s.  One  who  hands  or  transmit*.  \ 
Uandfast,  hand'fast,  s.  Hold;  custody;  power  , 
of  coufining  or  keeping; 

If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand  fail,  let  him  fly.—  , 

Shut  ks. 

> — a.  fast  by  contract;  firm; — r.  a.  to  betroth;  i 
to  join  together  solemnly  by  tho  hand ; to  com-  | 
plcto  the  ceremony  of  marriage. — Seldom  used.  j 
Auspices  were  those  that  han<1  fasted  tho  married 
couple ; that  wished  them  good  luck ; that  took  cant  . 
for  tho  dowry.— Hen  Jotison. 

Handfastino,  hand'fast-lng,  *.  A kind  of  be- 
trothing, or  marriage  contract. — Obsolete. 
Handfetter,  hnnd'fct-tur,  s.  A manacle. 
Handful,  band  fi/1,  s.  As  much  as  the  hand  will 
grasp  or  contain  ; a small  quantity  or  number ; as 
much  as  can  bo  done ; a palm ; a hondbreadth.  ' 
— Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Poor  Sydenham’s  horse  stumbled  and  fell  upon  him, 
and  broke  his  thighbone  about  a handful  above  the 
kucc. — Ctarcntlon. 

Han  do  allop,  hand'gnl-lup,  t.  A slow  and  easy 
gallop,  in  which  tho  hand  presses  the  bridle  to 
hinder  increase  of  speed. 

II  an  DC  ear,  hand'gecr,  s.  That  arrangement  of 
levers,  tappeta,  or  other  contrivances,  which  is  J 
used  for  opening  and  shutting  the  valves  of  a 
I steam-engine. 

Han  do  lass,  hand'glas,  a.  In  Gardening,  a glass  1 
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used  for  protecting  plants  from  the  inclemency  of 
winter. 

i Handorenadf,  hand-gre-nade',  a.  A grenade  to 
be  thrown  by  the  hand. 

| Handgrith,  band'gri/A,  a.  ( hond , hand,  and  grith, 
peace,  Sax.)  In  Law,  peace  or  protection  given 
by  the  king  with  hiaown  hand. — Cowelg  Leg.  II. 

I 1,  c.  13. 

Handgun,  hand'gun,  a.  A gnn  wielded  by  the 
i hand. 

Hand-tiabend,  bandTiab-cnd,  a.  In  Law,  a thief 
i apprehended  in  the  Tery  act,  having  the  stolen 
goods  in  his  hands. — Leg.  II.  1 , c.  59. 
j Handicraft,  han'de-kraft,  ) s.  A man  i 

| Handicraftsman,  han'de-krafts-man.J  skilled  or 
| employed  in  manual  occupation ; a manufacturer. 

Handily,  han'de-le,  ad.  With  dexterity  or  skill ; 
adroitly ; with  ease  or  convenience. 

Handink88,  han'de-nes,  *.  The  easo  of  perform- 
ance acquired  by  practice ; dexterity ; adroitness. 

Handiwork,  han'de-wurk,  a.  Work  of  the  bands; 
product  of  manual  labour ; manufacture ; work 
performed  by  power  and  wisdom, 
j Handkerchief,  hang'ker-tshif,  a.  A piece  of  silk, 
linen,  or  cotton  cloth,  carried  about  the  person  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  face  or  hands,  as  oc- 
casion requires ; a piece  of  cloth  to  be  worn  about 
the  neck,  and  sometimes  called  a neckerchief. 

Hand-language,  band'lang-gwidj,  a.  The  art  of 
conversing  by  the  hands. — Obsolete. 

! Handle,  ban'dl,  v.  a.  ( handelen,  Dut.  handeh. 
Germ.)  To  touch;  to  feel  with  the  hand;  to 
use  or  hold  with  the  hand;  to  manage;  to  use; 
to  wield ; to  make  familiar  by  frequent  touching; 
to  treat ; to  discourse  on ; to  discuss ; to  uso  CT 
manage  in  writing  or  speaking ; to  deal  with;  lo 
practise ; to  use  well  or  ill ; to  practise  upon  ; to 
transact  with ; — a.  (Saxon,)  that  part  of  any- 
• thing  by  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand;  shaft; 
that  of  which  use  is  made;  the  instrument  of 
effecting  a purpose. 

IIandleadlk,  han'dl-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  han- 
dled. 

Handlead,  hand'led,  #.  A lead  for  sounding. 

HANDLES8,  handles,  a.  Without  a baud;  destitute 
I of  skill  or  ability  In  using  the  bands  adroitly; 
opposed  to  bandy. 

Handling,  han'dl-ing,  a.  The  net  of  touching  or 
using  with  the  hand;  a treating  in  discussion. 
In  Painting,  management  of  the  pencil  by  touch. 

Handmaid,  band'inade,  ) a.  A maid  that 

Handmaiden,  hand'may-dn,)  waits  at  hand;  a 
| female  servant  or  attendant. 

Han DMl ll,  hand'mil,  a.  A mill  moved  by  the 
hand. 

j:  Handsails,  hand'saylz,  s.  Sails  managed  by  the 
band. 

Han  DBA  LE,  hand'sale,  a.  ( handsael , Soeo-  Gothic.) 
Anciently,  among  all  the  northern  nations,  shak- 
I ing  of  bands  was  held  necessary  to  bind  the  bar- 
: gain,  a custom  which  is  still  retained  in  some 

verbid  contracts.  Such  a sale  was  termed  a hand- 
; aale,  until  in  process  of  time  the  same  word  was 
used  to  signify  the  price  or  earnest  which  was 
given  immediately  after  the  shaking  of  hands,  or 
instead  of  it. — 2 DL  448. 

Handsaw',  hand'saw,  «.  A saw  to  bo  used  with 
one  hand 

| Handscrew,  hand'skroo,  s.  An  engine  for  raising 
heavy  timbers  or  weights. 


Handsel,  ban'sel,  a.  (Danish.)  The  first  act  of 
using  anything ; the  first  sale;  an  earnest;  money 
for  the  "first  sale; — v.  o.  to  use  or  do  anything 
the  first  time. 

I'd  show  yon 

now  easy  'ti»  to  die.  by  my  example, 

And  hauii/tl  fate  before  you. — Dryden. 

In  Scotland,  handsel  is  used  to  signify  the  first  j 
money  received  for  goods;  a gift  conferred  at  a j 
particular  season,  and  in  Galloway  for  a piece  of 
bread  before  breakfast. 

Handsome,  han'aum,  a.  ( handzaam,  ready,  dex-  j 
terous,  Dut.)  Ready;  convenient;  dexterous;  j 
F<t  a thief  it  is  so  handsome,  as  it  may  seem  it  was  i 
first  invented  for  him.— Sf<nscr. 

moderately  beautiful,  as  the  person  or  other  thing ; 
well-made;  having  symmetry  of  parts;  well-  , 
formed;  elegant;  graceful;  ample;  liberal,  as  a • 
hand.* owe  fortune  ; neat ; correct ; generous  ; | 
noble,  as  a handsome  action ; — v.  a.  to  render 
elegnnt  or  neat. — Not  well  authorized  as  a verb. 

Ilim  nil  repute 

For  hU  device  in  Kandtominy  a suit. — Donne. 
Handsomelt,  hsn'sum-le,  ad.  Dexterously;  with 
skill;  beautifully;  gracefully;  elegantly;  neatly; 
with  due  symmetry  or  proportions;  liberally;  i 
amply;  generously. 

Handsomeness,  han'sum-nes,  a.  Beauty;  ele- 
gance or  symmetry  of  appearance;  grace ; gntce- 
fulmi-NB ; ease  and  propriety  in  manner. 
Handspike,  hand'spike,  a.  A wooden  bar,  used 
with  the  hand  as  a lever  for  various  purposes,  as 
in  raising  weights,  heaving  about  a windlass,  &c. 
Hanpstaff,  band'staf,  a.  A javelin. 

The  bows  and  the  arrows.  And  the  hondstanes  (in  the 
margin  javelins)  and  the  spears.— t'zek.  xxxix.  9. 
Handvice,  hand'vise,  a.  A little  vice  used  by  the 
hand  for  small  work. 

HANDWKAroN,  hund'wcp-pn,  a.  Any  weapon 
which  may  be  wielded  by  the  hand. 

If  he  smite  him  with  an  handweapm  of  wood  where-  ( 
with  hr  may  die,  and  he  die,  he  U a murderer. — 
xxxv.  18. 

Handwork. — See  Handiwork. 

Handworked,  hand'wurkt,  a.  Made  with  hands.  * 
Handwritino,  hand  n-ting,  a.  The  cast  or  form  ! 
of  writing  peculiar  to  each  hand  or  person ; any  | 
writing. 

Handy,  han'de,  a.  ( handig , Dut)  Ready;  dex-  i 
terous  ; skilful ; adroit  in  using  the  hands  in  the  | 
execution  of  any  work  or  performance;  convc-  1 
nient ; suited  to  the  uso  of  the  hand  ; near ; that  ! 
may  be  used  without  difficulty,  or  going  to  a dis- 
tance. 

Handy-dandt,  ban'de-dan'de,  #.  A play  in  which  j 
children  change  hands  and  places. 

See  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  simple  thief!  j 
Hark  in  thme  ear:  change  places;  and,  handy-dandy,  , 
which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief  T — Shake. 

Hang,  hang,  e.  a.  (Jhtmgan,  Sax.)  Paat  and  past  \ 
part.  Hanged  or  Hang.  To  suspend  ; to  fasten  i 
to  some  fixed  object  above,  In  such  a manner  as 
to  swing  or  move ; to  pot  to  death  by  suspending  1 
by  the  neck ; to  place  without  any  solid  support  | 
or  foundation ; to  fix  in  Buch  a manner  as  to  be 
movable;  to  cover  or  furnish  by  anything  sus- 
pended or  fastened  to  the  walls  ; — 

And  hang  thy  holy  roofs  with  savage  spoils.— Dryden. 
to  hang  out , to  suspend  in  open  view ; to  display ; 
to  exhibit  to  notice ; to  hong  abroad,  to  suspend 
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m the  open  air;  to  hang  over,  to  project,  or  cause 
to  project  above ; to  hang  down,  to  let  fall  below 
the  proper  situation ; to  bend  down  ; to  decline ; 
to  hang  up,  to  suspend  ; to  place  on  something  : 
fixed  on  high ; to  keep  or  suffer  to  remain  unde-  1 
dded ; — p.  n.  to  be  suspended ; to  be  Sustained 
by  something  above,  so  as  to  swing  or  be  movable 
below;  to  dangle;  to  be  loose  and  flowing  below;  j 
to  bend  forward  of  downward;  to  lean  or  incline; 
to  float ; to  play ; to  bo  supported  by  something 
raised  above  the  ground ; to  depend ; to  rest  on  | 
something  for  support ; to  rest  on  by  embracing ; 
to  cling  to ; 

Two  little  infanta  k&nging  about  her  heck.— PeaekuK 
to  hover ; to  impend ; to  bo  delayed ; to  linger; 
She  thrice  waai'd  to  speak  • her  accents  hung, 

And  fault’ring  died  un fuush'd  on  her  tongue.— 

Drgdtn. 

to  incline  i to  have  a steep  declivity  * to  bo  exe- 
cuted by  the  halter;  to  hang  on,  to  adhere  to, 
often  ns  something  troublesome  and  bnwelcome  ; 
to  adhere  obstinately  \ to  be  importunate ; to 
rest;  to  reside ; to  continue;  to  be  dependant  on; 
among  seamen,  to  hold  fast  without  belaying ; to 
pull  forcibly  ; to  hang  fire,  in  the  Military  art,  a 
term  applied  when  the  flame  is  slow  in  communi- 
cating from  the  pan  to  the  charge ; to  hang  in 
doubt,  to  be  in  suspense,  or  In  a state  of  uncer- 
tainty ; to  hang  together,  to  be  closely  united ; to 
cling  ; to  be  so  united  os  barely  to  hold  together; 
to  hang  on  or  upon,  to  be  incommodiously  joined; 
to  drag; 

Life  hangt  upon  me,  and  becomes  a btihien.— AdJUin. 
to  hang  to,  to  adhere  closely ; to  cling. 

Hang-by,  bang'bi,  $.  A dependant;  on  expres- 
sion of  contempt. 

Hang  hit,  hang'ur,  s.  That  by  which  a thing  is 
suspended  ; a abort  broad  sword  incurvated  to- 
wards the  point;  one  that  bangs,  or  causes  to  be 
hanged. 

Hanger-on,  hang'ur-on,  t.  One  who  besets  an- 
other importunately  in  soliciting  favours;  a de- 
pendant ; one  who  eats  and  drinks  without  pay- 
ment. 

Hakgino,  hanging,  t.  Any  kind  of  drapery  hung 
or  fastened  to  the  walls  of  a room  by  way  of 
ornament;  death  by  the  halter ; display;  exbibi-  I 
tion.  Hanging  dee  re*,  strips  of  the  same  stuff  i 
with  the  gown,  hanging  down  the  back  from  the  ! 
shoulders,  formerly  worn  by  children.  Hanging - 
ityle  of  a door,  the  style  of  a door  or  shutter  to 
which  the  hinge  is  fastened.  Hanging  of  doort,  ! 
<fc.,  the  act  of  placing  them  upon  centres  or  hinges, 
for  the  convenience  of  opening  and  shutting.  Hang- 
ing-valve, a flap  of  metal  hanging  down  from  a 
hinge,  and  which,  in  this  position,  suffers  a bole 
above  it  to  remain  open  ; but  as  soon  os  any  pis-  | 
ton  or  other  solid  body  drives  against  the  back  of 
it,  it  being  thereby  forced  from  a vertical  to  a 
horizontal  position,  doses  the  hole  and  acts  as  a 1 
valve.  In  rotatory  steam-engines  and  pumps  such  ! 
a valve  is  common.  « 

Hangman,  hang'man,  t.  The  public  executioner;  ! 
a term  of  reproach. 

One  cried,  Ood  bless  u«!  and  Amen ! the  other ; 

As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  haty/Man't  hands.— 

Shake. 

Hangnail.— See  Agnail 

Hangnkhts. — See  Icterus. 

Hank,  hangk,  t.  (Icel.)  Several  skeins  of  silk  or 


cotton  thread  tied  together,  or  otherwise  combined 
into  a small  bundle;  a tie.  In  ships,  a wooden 
ring  fixed  to  a stay,  to  confine  the  staysails — 
used  in  the  place  of  a grommet ; a rope  or  withy 
fbr  fastening  a gate; — (local  in  the  last  sense;)  [ 
— v.  a.  to  form  Into  hanks. 

Hanker,  hangk'ur,  e. «.  (hunleren,  Dtit.)  To  long 
importunately  with  uneasiness ; to  have  an  inces- 

. Sant  gnawing  wish. 

Hankering,  hangk'or-ing,  a.  A strong  and  rest- 
less desire  to  possess  something ; an  eager  longing  I 
to  participate  or  enjoy. 

nANKLE,  hang'kl,  v.  a.  To  twist. — Local. 

Hanseatic,  han-se- at'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  l 
hanse  towns; 

IIanse  Towns,  hans  towns,  s.  pi  (Teat,  a sotiety,  [I 
and  homo,  a multitude,  Goth.)  Iu  Germany, 
certain  commercial  cities  which  associated  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  as  early  as  the  twelfth  J| 
century.  To  this  confederation  acceded  other  j 
commercial  citifea  in  Holland,  England;  France,  I 
Spain,  and  Italy,  until  tbSy  amounted  to  seventy- 
two.  For  centuries  this  confederation  maintained 
their  objects  in  defiance  of  hostile  kings,  and  com*  i 
tnanded  the  respect  and  suppOTt  of  many  courts  i 
in  Europe.  The  confederacy  at  present  consists 
of  the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bre- 
men. 

Ha’nt,  hant.  A contraction  of  have  not. 

Hap,  hap,  a.  (hap,  or  hab,  Welsh.)  That  which  j 
comes  suddenly  or  unexpectedly;  fortune;  acci- 
dent; casual  event;  misfortune;— (seldom  used;) 

iter  life  had  fall  of  haut  and  hazards  been.— 

Fairfax 

— v.  n.  to  happen ; to  befall  casually. — Obsolete 
as  a verb. 

Run  you  to  the  citadel. 

Arid  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  haa  happ'd.— Skat*. 

IIap,  ) hap,  r.  a.  In  Law,  to  catch  or  snatch  a 

Happ,)  thing ; thus  we  meet  with  to  hap  the 
possession  of  a deed  poll 

Hapales,  ha-pales,  a.  the  Squirrel  Monkeys,  a 
genus  of  small  quadrumanous  animals,  natives  of  i 
Brazil,  where  their  arboreal  habits  are  much  the  ' 
same  as  those  of  the  squirrel:  Family,  Ccbkla*. 

Hapalostepiiium,  hap-a-  lo-steTe-um,  s.  (hapalot, 
soft,  and  dephot,  a crown,  Gr.  in  reference  to  its 
soft  bainr  receptacle.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflora*. 

Hat-hazard,  hap-baz'urd,  t.  Chance;  accident.  I 
— See  Hazard. 

Hapless,  hap'Ies,  a.  Luckless;  unfortunate;  un- 
lucky; unhappy. 

Haply,  hap'le,  a<L  Perhaps;  peradventure ; it  j 
may  be ; by  accident ; by  chance. 

Happen,  bap'pn,  r.  «.  (hapiatc,  Welsh.)  To  fall 
out ; to  come  without  one's  previous  expectation ; 
to  befall ; to  come  to  pass. 

Happily,  hap'pe-le,  ad.  By  good  fortune;  for-  j 
tunately;  luckily;  with  success;  in  a state  of 
felicity;  with  address  or  dexterity;  gracefully;  in  j 
a manner  to  insure  success:  this  term  is  some- 
times used  improperly  for  haply. 

Happiness,  hap'pe-nes,  t.  The  agreeable  sensa- 
tions which  spring  from  the  enjoyment  of  good;  j 
that  state  of  a being  in  which  his  desires  are  gra-  j 
tilled ; felicity ; good  luck  or  fortune ; fortuitous  ! 
elegance ; unstudied  grace. 

Certain  graces  and  hapjanejfr,  peculiar  to  every  Ian*  | 

guage,  give  life  and  energy  to  tbo  words,— Z^vwAaia.  | 
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1 1 HAPPy,  hap'pe,  a.  (from  hap,  kaput,  Welsh.)  For- 
tunate ; lucky ; successful ; being  in  the  enjoy- 
i ment  of  agreeable  sensations  from  the  possession 
of  good ; enjoying  pleasure  from  the  gratification 
• of  appetites  or  desires ; prosperous ; baring  secure 

I possession  of  good ; 

i!  2fax)|>y  is  that  people  whose  God  Is  JchoTah.— 

JPtahn  cxltv.  15. 

I I that  supplies  pleasure;  that  famishes  enjoyment ; 

I agreeable;  dexterous;  ready;  able; 

One  gentleman  is  kappj  at  a reply,  another  excels  in 

■ | a rejoinder.— Swift 

I blessed ; enjoying  the  presence  and  favour  of  God 
! in  a future  life ; harmonious ; living  in  concord ; 
I propitious ; favourable ; happy  man  be  his  dole,  a 
phrase  implying  'may  his  fortune,  his  dole,  or 
share  in  life,  be  that  of  a happy  man.* 

\ nappy  man  be  bit  dole  ! He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the 

ring. — eshakt. 

| Haralda,  ba-ral'da,  $.  A genua  of  birds,  belong- 
ing to  tbo  Fuligulinre,  or  Sea-ducks:  Family, 
Anaiidfle, 

Haranoue,  ha-rang',  *.  (French.)  A speech  ad- 
dressed to  an  assembly  or  an  army ; a popular 
oration ; a public  address ; declamation ; a noisy, 
pompous,  or  irregular  address; — v.  n.  to  make  an 
address  or  speech;  to  make  a noisy  speech; — 
e.  a.  to  address  by  an  oration,  as  1 the  general 
harangued  the  troops.’ 

Haranqukful,  ha-rang'ful,  a.  Full  of  harangue, 
or  disposed  to  make  noisy  speeches. 

, Bamako  iter,  ha-rang'ur,  t.  An  orator;  one  who 
addresses  an  assembly  or  army;  a noisy  declaimer. 

Harass,  bar 'as,  r.  a.  ( harasser , Fr.)  To  weary; 
to  fatigue  to  excess;  to  tiro  with  bodily  labour; 
to  weary  with  importunity,  care,  or  perplexity; 
to  tease ; to  perplex ; to  waste  or  desolate 
(obsolete  in  the  last  sense ;)— 9.  waste ; disturb- 
i an co;  devastation. — Seldom  used  as  a substantive. 
The  men  of  Jurist),  to  prevent 
The  Aaron  of  their  land,  beset  me  round. — MUton. 

Harasser,  har'as-sur,  a.  One  who  harasses  or 
, teases ; a spoiler. 

; Harbinger,  bdr'bin-jur,  s.  A forerunner;  a pre- 
i cursor;  that  which  precedes  and  gives  notice  of 
the  expected  arrival  of  something  else ; an  officer 
j of  the  king’s  household,  who  rides  a day’s  journey 
I before  the  court  when  travelling,  to  provide  lodg- 
ings and  other  accommodation. 

! H a ubi  soured,  hdr'Un-jurd,  a.  Preceded  by  a 
! harbinger. 

Ha  kbo  rough,  lidfr'bur-ro,  v.  a.  To  receive  into 
lodging ; — 8.  a lodging.— Obsolete. 

Leave  me  those  hills  where  AarforoupA  nis  to  «oe. 
Nor  holy  bash,  nor  brere.— Spenter. 

Harbour,  lufr'bur,  a.  (from  here  berga,  a station  of 
an  army,  Sax.)  A lodging;  a place  of  enter- 
tainment and  rest ; a port  or  haven  for  ships ; an 
asylum ; a si  a*  I ter ; a place  of  safety  from  storms 
or  danger; — e.  a.  to  shelter;  to  secure;  to  se- 
crete ; to  entertain ; to  permit  to  lodge,  rest,  or 
reside; — v h.  to  lodge  or  abide  far  a time;  to 
receive  entertuinment;  to  take  shelter.  Harbour- 
matter,  an  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  mooring 
of  ships,  and  executes  the  regulations  respecting 
harbours. 

I Harbourage,  hdr'bnr-aje,  e.  Shelter;  entertam- 

I I menU — Seldom  used. 

Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls,— Shakt. 

II il 


Harbourer,  hdrTjur-ur,  s.  One  who  entertains 
or  shelters  another. 

Harbouki.kss,  li dr' bar- lea,  a.  Without  a har- 
bour; destitute  of  shelter  or  a lodging. 
Harbourous,  hut7 bur- us,  a.  Hospitable. — Obso- 
lete. 

A bishop  must  be  harterout,  (in  the  present  version, 
given  to  hospitality,)  apt  to  teach.— 1 Titn.  iil.  2.  (Old 
Translation.) 

Hard,  hdnl,  a.  (heard,  Sax.)  Solid;  compact; 
firm ; not  yielding  to  pressure ; difficult ; not 
easy  to  the  intellect ; difficult  of  accomplishment ; 
not  easy  to  be  done  or  executed ; full  of  difficul- 
ties or  obstacles ; not  easy  to  be  travelled  ; pain- 
ful; distressing;  laborious;  fatiguing;  oppres- 
sive ; rigorous  ; severe ; cruel ; unfeeling ; insen- 
sible ; not  easily  moved  by  pity ; not  susceptible 
of  tender  affections ; harsh;  rough;  abusive;  un-  } 
favourable ; unkind  ; implying  blame  of  another ; 
unreasonable  ; unjust ; pinching  with  cold  ; tem- 
pestuous; powerful;  forcible;  urging;  pressing  ! 
close  on;  austere;  acid;  sour,  os  liquors;  stiff;  I 
forced;  constrained;  unnatural; 

His  diction  Is  hard,  his  figures  too  bold,  and  his  tropes, 
particularly  his  metaphors,  insufferably  strained.— Dry. 
de n. 

not  plentiful;  not  prosperous,  as  hard  times; 
avaricious;  difficult  in  making  bargains;  close; 
of  coarse  features,  os  a hard  face;  rude:  un- 
polished or  unintelligible ; 

A people  of  Wd  language.—  Ezck.  Ui. 
unpalatable  or  scanty,  as  hard  fare; — ad.  close; 
near,  as  in  the  phrase  hard  by;  with  pressure ; with 
urgency ; hence  diligently;  laboriously;  earnestly; 
vehemently;  violently;  with  great  force;  vexa- 
tiously ; uneasily ; with  difficulty ; closely ; nim- 
bly; rapidly;  tempestuously;  with  violence; 
with  a copious  descent  of  water,  os  it  rains  hard ; 
with  force,  as  to  press  hard.  JIurd-a-lee,  in 
Nautical  language,  an  order  to  put  the  helm  close 
to  the  lec  side  of  the  ship,  to  tack  or  keep  her 
head  to  the  wind;  also,  that  situation  of  the 
helm.  Hard-a-vxathcr,  the  order  to  pnt  the 
helm  close  to  tbo  weather  or  windward  side  of  the 
ship,  so  as  to  bear  away ; also,  that  position  of 
the  helm.  Hard-a-pok,  the  order  to  put  the 
helm  dose  to  the  larboard,  or  left  side  of  the 
ship.  ] I ard-a  -t tar  board,  the  order  to  put  the 
helm  close  to  tho  right  side  of  the  ship. 
Uarduesettiko,  lu/rd'be-set-ting,  a.  Closely 
besetting  or  besieging. 

Harduills. — See  Coccothraustin.T. 

Hardbound,  bcird'bownd,  a.  Costive'  fast  or 
tight. 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 

And  sti  uius  from  hardbound  brains  eight  lines  a jenr. 

IIiRDRAitNED,  bdrd'crnd,  a.  Earned  with  toil 
and  difficulty. 

Harden,  hdr'dn,  r.  a.  To  make  hard  or  more 
hard ; to  make  firm  or  compact ; to  indurate ; to 
confirm  In  effrontery ; to  make  impudent;  to 
make  obstinate,  unyielding,  or  refractory ; to  con- 
firm in  wickedness,  opposition,  or  enmity;  to 
make  obdurate ; to  endue  with  constancy ; to  in- 
ure; to  rcuder  firm,  or  less  liable  to  injury,  by 
exposure  or  use ; — r.  n.  to  become  hard  or  more 
hard ; to  acquire  solidity  or  more  compactness ; 
to  become  unfeeling;  to  become  inured;  to  in*  j 
duratc  flesh. 
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Hardener,  hdr'dn-nr,  a.  He  or  that  which  makes 
hard,  or  more  firm  and  compact. 

Hardening,  hdridn-ing,  a.  The  giving  a greater 
degree  of  hardness  to  bodies  than  they  had  before. 

' IlAitDFAVOURED.hdrd'faj-Turd,)  a.  Having  coarse 
« IIardfeatured,  hdrd’fe-turde,  ) features;  harsh 
of  countenance. 

Hardfavouredness,  bdrd'fay-vnrd-ncs,.».  Coarse- 
ness of  features. 

IIardfi8TED,  hurd'fis-tcd,  a.  Covetous ; close- 
fisted. 

[ Hardfouoht,  hdrd'fawt,  a.  Vigorously  contested. 

| Hardgotten,  hdrd'got-tn,  a.  Obtained  by  great 
• labour  and  difficulty, 
j Hardgrass. — See  Sclerochloa. 

Hardiianded,  hdrd'band-ed,  a.  Having  bard 
hands  through  labour  ; exercising  severity. 

The  easy  or  hanihanded  monarchies,  the  domestic  or 

foreign  tyrannies.— Milton. 

Harduead,  hdrdliod,  r.  Clash  or  collision  of 
heads  in  contest. 

1 have  been  at  hardhead  with  your  butting  citizens ; I 

have  routed  your  herd,  I havo  dispers'd  them. — Ihrgde*. 

Hardhearted,  hdrd'lw/rt-ed,  a.  Cruel ; incxo- 
j rable  ; merciless ; pitiless ; barbarous ; inhuman. 

Hardheartedlt,  bdrd-hdrt'ed-le,  ad.  In  a 
memless,  unfeeling  manner. 

, Hakdiieahtedxess,  hard-Mrt'td-ncs,  t.  Want 
of  feeling  or  tenderness ; cruelty;  inhumanity. 

; Hardihood,  hdr'de-hood,  $.  Boldness,  united 
with  firmness  and  constancy  of  mind  ; dauntless 
bravery ; intrepidity. 

, Hardily,  hdr'de  lo,  ad.  With  great  boldness; 

| stoutly ; with  hardship ; not  tenderly. 

Hardinbkiigia,  hdr-din-ber 'jc-a,  $.  (in  honour  of 
Frances,  Countess  nardinberg.)  A genus  of 
Leguminous  plants : Suborder,  Papilionace®. 

1 Hardiness,  hdr'de-nes,  i.  (hardiesse,  Fr.)  Bold- 
ness; firm  courage;  intrepidity;  stoutness;  firm- 
; ness  of  body  derived  from  laborious  exercise ; 
bravery ; hardship ; fatigue; — (obsolete  in  tho  last 
two  senses ;) 

They  are  valiant  and  hardy ; great  endurers  of  cold, 

hunger,  and  all  hardiness.— Spcnter. 

j effrontery;  excess  of  confidence;  assurance, 
i Hardlabocred,  hdrd-la'burd,  a.  Wrought  with 
severe  labour ; elaborate ; studied. 

! Hardly,  hdrd'le,  ad.  With  difficulty ; with  great 
labour ; scarcely ; barely ; almost  not ; not  quite 
or  wholly;  grudgingly,  as  an  injury;  severely; 
unfavourably;  rigorously;  oppressively;  unwel- 
coraely ; harshly,  not  softly  or  tenderly ; roughly. 
IlcaVn  was  her  canopy ; bare  earth  her  bed  ; 
bo  hardly  lodg'd. — fhy-hm. 

Hardmoutiied,  hdrd'mowthd,  a.  Disobedient  to 
the  rein ; not  sensible  to  the  bit. 
j Hardness,  bdrd'nea,  s.  Firmness ; close  union  of 
the  component  parts;  compactness;  solidity;  the 
quality  of  bodies  which  resists  impression ; diffi- 
culty to  be  understood ; difficulty  to  be  executed 
or  sccomplished ; scarcity ; difficulty  of  obtaining 
money;  obduracy;  profligateness;  coarseness; 
harshness  of  look ; keenness;  severity;  stiffness; 
roughness ; closeness  ; niggardliness  ; hardship ; 
severe  labour,  trials,  or  sufferings.  In  Mineralogy, 

I tho  different  degrees  of  hardness  possessed  by 
minerals  of  similar  external  characters  will  often 
sen  s to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  Molis 
has  formed  a scale  which  affords  an  approximation 
in  estimating  the  hardness  of  minerals,  and  accord- 


tag  to  which  it  is  expressed  in  numbers.  The 
substances  which  he  uses  are  such  as  are  easily 
obtained  in  a state  of  purity.  They  are — 1.  Talc, 
white  or  greenish ; 2.  rock  salt,  pure  and  deavable; 
and  gypsum,  un  cry  stall  zed  and  semitranslucent ; i 
8.  calcareous  spar,  clcavablc;  4.  floor  spar,  which 
cleaves  perfectly ; 6.  apatite,  the  asparagus  stone, 
from  Salzburg ; 6.  adularia ; 7.  rock  crystal,  limpid 
and  transparent;  8.  topaz;  9.  corundum,  with  'j 
smooth  fractured  faces;  10.  diamond.  Any  mineral 
which  neither  scratches  nor  is  scratched  by  any  : j 
one  of  the  substances  above  named,  is  stated  to  ■ 
possess  the  degree  of  hnrdness  expressed  by  the 
number  opposite  that  mineral.  Thus,  supposing  , 
a body  neither  to  scratch  nor  to  be  scratched  < 
by  floor  spar,  its  hardness  is  represented  by 
4 ; but  if  it  should  scratch  fluor  spar,  and  not  j 
apatite,  then  its  hardness  is  stated  to  be  from  4 i 
to  5.  Another  method  of  trying  the  hardness  ! 
of  minerals,  is  passing  them  very  gently  over  a 
fine  hard  file,  and  judging  by  the  touch  and  ap-  ,i 
pcarance  of  the  file  as  to  the  degree  of  hard- 
ness. 

Haudnibbed,  bdrd'nibd,  a.  Having  a hard  nib  or 
point. 

Hards,  hdrdz,  a.  The  refuse  or  coarse  part  of 
flax ; tow. 

Hardship,  hdrd'ship,  a.  Injury  ; oppression ; in- 
convenience ; fatigue ; toil ; severe  labour. 

H ardvisag  ED,  hdrd'viz-  ayjd,  a.  Haring  coarse  or  ; 
repulsive  features;  of  a forbidding  countenanco. 

Hardware,  hdrd'ware,  a.  Wares  made  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  as  edgctoola,  kettles,  pots,  &c. 

Hardwareman,  hdrd'ware-man,  a.  A maker  or 
seller  of  hardware. 

Hardwickia,  hdrd-wik'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Major  I 
General  Thomas  Hardwick,  F.R.S.)  A genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  smooth  Indian  Leguminous 
trees,  with  flowers  of  a dirty  yellow  colour  s Sub- 
order, Csesalpinieie. 

IIardwon,  hdrd'wun,  a.  Won  with  great  diffi- 
culty. i| 

Hardworking,  hdrd'wurk-ing,  a.  Toiling  or 
labouring  excessively  ; continuous  application. 

Hardy,  hdr'de,  o.  (Norman,  Jutrdi,  Fr.)  Bold; 
resolute ; brave ; daring ; stout ; intrepid ; firm ; 
compact ; confident ; full  of  assurance ; impu- 
dent ; stubborn  to  excess ; inured  to  hardship, 
danger,  and  fatigue;  rendered  firm  by  exercise. 

Hare,  hare,  a.  (Aura,  Sax.  Dan.  and  Swed.)  The 
common  name  of  the  well-known  rodent,  Lepos 
timidus.  Tho  American  hare,  L.  Americans* , is 
so  like  our  common  rabbit,  that  it  goes  by  that 
name  among  the  English  settlers  at  Hudson's 
Bay.  In  high  latitudes  it  becomes  quite  white  in 
winter,  which  is  the  case  also  with  the  Polar  hare, 

L.  gladalia.  JlarcUU,  the  Bell-flower,  — see 
Companula.  Harebells , the  Liliaceous  plant,  Scilla  | 
nonscripta,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties. 
Hare't-ear,  the  plant  Erysimum  AustrUcum,  or 
Austrian  Treacle -mustard.  Hare's-foot,  Trefoil, 
the  common  name  of  the  Leguminous  plants  of  , 
tho  genus  Trifolium:  Section  Lagopus.  Ham's- 
leituce,  the  Sow-thistle,  Sonchus  arvensis.  Hart's-  j 
tail  grass,  the  phtnt  Lagurus  ovata,  a native  of 
the  Isle  of  Guernsey  ; — a constellation t*.  a»  to  I 
fright,  or  to  excite,  tease,  and  harass,  or  worry. — j 
Obsolete.  i j 

To  hare  and  rate  them,  is  not  to  teach  but  vex  them. 

, -Locke. 
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[;  IIarkhrained,  bare'brayud,  a.  Wild;  giddy; 
volatile ; heedless. 

Ha  »u:  hearted,  harc'hdrt-ed,  a.  Timorous;  easily 
1 frightened. 

] Harehound,  hareTiawnd,  a.  A hound  for  hunt- 
| ing  hares;  a hnrricr. 

! Harehuxtixo,  hareTmn-ting,  i.  Tho  sport  of 
1 bunting  hares. 

j Harelip,  hare'lip,  a.  A fissure  or  perpendicular 
| division  of  the  lip,  ao  called  from  its  supposed  ro- 
| semblance  to  the  upper  lip  of  a hare. 

: HAHELlprED,  hare'lipt,  a.  Having  a harelip. 

! Harem,  ba'rem,  a.  (harama,  Armor.)  A seraglio; 
a place  where  eastern  princes  confine  their  women, 
who  are  prohibited  from  all  intercourse  with 
i others. 

Hakknoiform,  ha-ren^e-fawnn,  a.  Shaped  like 
a herring. 

Harepipr,  hare'pipe,  a.  A snare  for  catching  hares. 

Haricot,  bar'e-kot,  a.  The  French  name  of  tho 
dwarf  kidncy-bcan,  tho  variety  varigatua  of  Pha- 
seolus  vulgaris. 

j Harier,  ) bar're-ur,  a.  A dog  with  an  acute 

Hakjukr,  j scent,  and  of  great  nimbleneaa  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  hare ; it  evinces  great  ardour  in  tho 
chase,  and  frequently  outstrips  the  fleetest  sports - 
j man. 

! Hariolatioh,  hor-e-o-la'shun,  a.  ( hariolatio. , Lat.) 
Soothsaying. — Obsolete. 

Hariot,  ) harire-ot,  a.  In  Law,  a due  belonging 

Harriot,)  to  a lord  at  the  death  of  his  tenant, 

1 consisting  of  the  best  beast,  either  horse,  cow,  or 
ox,  which  he  bad  at  the  time  of  bis  death  ; and 
in  some  manors,  the  best  goods,  pieces  of  plate, 
&c.,  are  called  hariot *.  ^ 

Rakish,  hn'risb,  a.  Like  a hare.  . 

Hark,  hdrk,  r.  n.  (contracted  from  hearken.)  To 
listen  ; to  lend  the  ear ; — mterj.  hear ; list. 

Hark  f mclhinks  the  roar  that  late  pursu’d  me, 
j Sinks  like  the  murmurs  of  a falling  wimL—  /tare. 

Hare,  lufa-1,  a.  The  skin  of  flax ; tho  filaments  of 
flax  or  hemp;  a filamentous  substance. 

Harlequin,  bdrle-kin,  a.  (French.)  A buffoon, 
dressed  in  party-coloured  clothes,  who  playa  tricks 
like  a merry-andrew,  to  divert  the  populace.  This 
character  was  first  introduced  into  Italian  comedy, 
hut  is  uow  a standing  character  in  English  pan- 
tomime ; — e. «.  to  play  the  droll ; to  make  sport 
by  playing  ludicrous  tricks.  Harlequin  duck,  the 
Clangula  histrionics  of  Leach,  a native  of  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Northern  Europe.  It  is  a rare  visitant 
to  this  country. 

Harlequinade,  bdr-le-kin-ade',  b.  Exhibitions 
of  harlequins. 

Harlot,  hdrilot,  a.  ( herluird , herlodea , Welsh.)  A 
woman  who  prostitutes  her  body  for  hire;  a pros- 
titute ; a common  woman ; in  Scripture,  one  who 
forsakes  the  true  Cod  and  worships  idols ; a base 
person ; a rogue;  a cheat ; — (the  last  three  senses, 
though  apparently  the  early  usage  of  ike  word, 
are  now  obsolete ;) 

No  man  but  he  and  thou,  and  such  other  false  AortoO, 

praise tli  aujr  such  preaching.— /ba. 

Ilo  was  a gentle  harlot  and  a kind. — Chaucer. 

' — a.  wanton;  lewd;  low;  base; — r.  n.  to  prac- 

tise lewdness. 

Harlotry,  hdrilot-re,  #.  The  trade  or  practice  of 
prostitution ; habitual  or  customary  lewdness. 

Harm,  hdrm,  $.  (harm,  hcarm , Sax.)  Injury ; 
' hurt ; damage ; mischief ; detriment ; moral  wrong ; 


evil;  wickodness; — o.  a.  to  hurt;  to  injure;  to  . 
impair  soundness  of  body.  j 

ITarmaline,  hdrima-linc,  s,  A substance discovered 
by  Gobel  in  the  seeds  of  the  plant  Peganum  bar-  • 
mula.  It  forms  brown  crystals  of  a bitter  aatrin-  • 
gent  taste.  It  may  be  used  as  a yellow  dye,  and  | 
by  oxidation  be  made  to  yield  a magnificent  red 
dyestuff!  Formula,  C34  His  N2  0. 

Hakmattan,  hdr-mat'tan,  s.  The  name  given  in 
Africa,  and  adopted  by  the  English,  to.  a remark- 
able periodical  parching  wind,  which  blows  from  \ 
the  interior  of  Africa  towards  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
generally  three  or  four  times  each  season. 

Harmel,  bdrimel,  a.  The  wild  African  rue. 

Harmful,  hdnn'fift,  a.  Hurtful ; mischievous; 
noxious;  injurious;  detrimental. 

Harmfully,  hdm'fvl-le,  ad.  Noxiously;  hurt-  ’ 
fully;  detrimentally. 

Harmfulness,  hdrm'fifl-nes,  a.  Hurtfulnees;  ) 
noxiousness ; mischievousness. 

Harmless,  hdnn'les,  a.  Innocent;  innoxious;  ; 
not  hurtful ; not  doing  iiyury  or  harm  ; unhurt ; 1 
undamaged.  ? 

Harmlessly,  hdnnles-le,  ad.  Innocently;  with-  j 
out  fault  or  crime ; without  hurt  or  damage.  | 

IIarmlessnkss,  hdnnles-nes,  a.  Innocence;  free-  , 
dom  from  tendency  to  injury  or  hurt.  ,] 

IIarmodytes. — See  Syringopora.  [• 

Harmonia,  hdr-mo'ne-a,  g.  In  Fabulous  History,  . 
the  wife  of  Cadmus,  both  of  whom  were  turned  ( 
into  serpents.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a prin-  , 
ccss,  and  a player  on  tho  .flute,  from  wbicli  the  ’ 
word  harmony  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived. 

Harmonic,  b<ir-raon'ik,  > a.  Relating  to  har-  j 

Harmonical,  b<lr-mon'c-kal,)  mony  or  music;  j 
musical;  concordant;  consonant.  Harmonic  pro-  1 
portion , a series  of  quantities  in  which  any  three 
adjoining  terms  being  taken,  the  difference  between  ; 
the  first  and  second  ia  to  the  difference  between 
the  second  and  thud,  as  the  first  is  to  the  third. 
Hqmionic  triad,  in  Music,  tho  chord  of  a note,  ' 
consisting  of  a third  and  perfect  fifth ; or,  in  other  1 
words,  the  common  chord. 

Harmonica,  bdr-mon'e-ka,  a.  A peculiar  form  of  J 
the  musical  glasses,  invented  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Franklin. 

Harmonically,  hdr-mon'e-kalle,  ad.  Musically;  | 
concordantly. 

Harmonics,  br/r-mon'iks,  $.  Harmonious  sounds ; ' 
consonances ; tho  doctrine  or  science  of  musical 
sounds.  In  Music  or  Acoustics,  the  harmonics  of 
a musical  note  arc  all  those  other  notes  in  which 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  are  twice, 
three  times,  four  times,  or  any  multiple  of,  tho 
number  of  vibrations  which  produce  the  note  in 
question.  Grave  harmonica  are  low  sounds  which  j 
accompany  every  perfect  consonance 'of  two  sounds. 

Harmonious,  hdr-mo'nc-us,  a.  Adapted  to  each 
other;  having  the  parts  proportioned  to  each 
other  ; symmetrical  ; concordant ; consonant ; 
sympbonious ; musical ; agreeing ; living  in  peace 
And  friendship. 

Harmoniously,  hdr-mo'ne-us-le,  ad.  With  just 
adaptation  and  proportion  of  parts  to  each  other ; 
with  accordance  of  sounds ; musically ; in  concord ; 1 
in  agreement ; in  peace  and  friendship. 

Harmoniousness,  hdr-mo'nc-us-nes,  $.  Adapta- 
tion and  proportion  of  parts ; musicalness ; agree- 
ment ; concord.  f 

Harmonifjion,  bdr-mon'o-fon,  a.  (harmonic,  and  : 
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phone,  sound,  Gr.)  A musical  instrument,  the 
sound  of  which  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  , 
thin  metallic  plates,  and  the  air  blown  through  a 
tube. 

Harmonist,  hdr'mo-nist,  t.  A composer  of  music; 
a musician ; one  who  brings  together  correspond- 
ing passages  to  show  their  agreement. 

Harmonists,  bdx'mo-nista,  t.  pL  A sect  of  Pro- 
testant emigrants,  who  settled  in  America  between 
1803  and  1805.  They  left  Wirtemberg  with 
their  pastor,  George  Rapp,  in  consequence  of  sorao 
dispute  with  the  authorities,  who  insisted  on  their 
attendance  at  the  parish  church,  after  some  changes 
had  taken  place  of  which  they  did  not  approve. 
They  laid  out  a flourishing  settlement  north  of 
Philadelphia,  and  latterly  formed  an  improved 
plan  in  Indiana.  They  admitted  and  practised 
universal  toleration,  cultivated  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  had  all  things  in  common. 

Harmonize,  hifrimo-nize,  v.  »*.  To  be  in  concord ; 
to  agree  in  sounds ; to  be  in  peace  and  friendship, 
as  individuals  or  families;  to  agree  in  sense  or 
purport ; — v.  a.  to  «u\jast  in  fit  proportions  ; to  ; 
make  musical ; to  combine  according  to  the  laws  j 
of  counterpoint ; to  cause  to  agree. 

Harmokizer,  hdrimo-ni-zur,  ».  One  that  brings 
together  or  reconciles.  In  Music,  a harmonist. 

Harmon i zi no,  hur'mo-ni-zing,  a.  Being  in  ac- 
cordance. 

Harmonometer,  hdr-mo-nom'e-tur,  a.  ( karmonia , 
and  metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  harmonic  relations  of  sound. 

Harmont,  hdrimo-ne,  $.  The  just  adaptation  of 
parts  to  each  other,  in  any  system  or  composition 
of  things,  intended  to  form  a connected  whole ; 
concord  or  agreement ; just  proportion  of  sonnd  ; 
consonance ; concord.  In  Music,  sounds  simul- 
taneously produced  according  to  certain  rules, 
forming  a chord,  or  a succession  of  chorJa.  In 
Anatomy,  an  immovable  articulation,  iu  which 
the  eminences  and  depressions  of  the  constituent 
pieces  aro  so  slightly  marked,  that  the  bones  ap- 
pear to  be  united  by  simple  appositiou  of  their 
corresponding  surfaces.  Artificial  harmony,  a 
mixture  of  concords  and  discords.  Figured  har- 
mony, when  one  or  more  of  the  parts  move  during 
the  continuance  of  a chord  through  certain  notes 
which  do  not  form  any  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
that  chord.  Perfect  harmony  implies  the  use  of 
untempered  concords  only.  Tempered  harmony , 
when  the  notes  are  varied  by  temperament.  Har- 
mony of  the  spheres , a sort  of  imaginary  music, 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  produced  by  the 
sweetly-tuned  motions  of  the  stars  and  planets, 
attributed  to  the  various  proportionate  impres- 
sions of  the  heavenly  spheres  upon  one  another, 
acting  at  proper  intervals.  Harmony  pre-estab- 
lished, an  hypothesis  invented  by  Libnitz  to  ex- 
plain the  correspondence  between  the  courso  of 
our  sensations  and  the  series  of  changes  actually 
going  on  in  the  universe,  of  which,  according  to 
that  philosopher  and  many  others,  wo  have  no 
direct  perception. 

Harmobta,  bdr'mos-ta,  > a.  In  Antiquity,  a 

Harmohtes,  hcir'mos-tis,  j name  given  in  Sparta 
to  such  magistrates  as  had  the  charge  of  building 
and  repairing  the  citadels,  forts,  See, 

Harmotome,  hdr 'mo-tome,  i.  {httrmos,  a joint,  and 
temno,  I divide,  Gr.)  Cross-stone,  or  Staurolite, 
&c.,  a mineral,  the  crystals  uf  which  intersect 
Sri 


each  other : colour  white,  passing  occasionally  into 
grey,  yellow,  red,  and  brown.  The  constituents 
of  transparent  Harmotome  from  Strontian  are — 
silica,  64.755;  alumina,  13.425;  lime,  1.1G0; 
protoxide  of  iron,  2.505 ; water,  14.470:  sp.  gr. 

2 4a  II  = 4.25. 

Harmcs,  bdrimus,  i.  (harmos,  a joint,  Gr.)  In 
ancient  Architecture,  a tile  used  fur  covering  the 
joint  between  two  common  tiles. 

Harness,  htlKnes,  I.  (Kama**,  Welsh,  hamois,  Fr.) 
Armour ; the  whole  accoutrements  or  equipmeuts  i 
of  a knight  or  horseman ; 

A goodly  knight,  all  dress'd  in  harness  meet, 

That  from  his  head  no  place  appear'd  U>  his  fret—  I 

Spenser.  : 

the  furniture  of  a draught-horse,  whether  for  a 
waggon,  coach,  gig,  chaise,  See, ; — w.  a.  to  dress 
in  armour ; to  equip  with  armour  for  war,  as  a 
horseman  ; to  put  on  the  furniture  of  a draught- 
horse  ; to  defend ; to  protect. 

They  saw  the  camp  of  the  heathen  that  it  was  utronr 

and  wAl-hamessod,  and  compassed  round  about  with  I 

horsemen. — 1 Mace.  Iv.  7. 

Harnesses,  hdr'nea-snr,  a.  One  who  puts  on  the  . 
harness  of  a horse. 

IIarns,  hdrnz,  a.  pL  Brains. 

Haronga,  ha-rong'ga,  s.  (Ronga,  the  name  of  H. 
Modogariensia  in  Madagascar.)  A genus  of 
Bhrubs  with  branching  stems,  and  having  the 
flowers  disposed  in  branching  flowered  panicles, 
which  are  yellow. 

Harp,  hdrp,  s.  ( hearpa , Sax.  Dut.)  A stringed  irv- 
strument  of  music,  of  a triangular  figure,  held  up- 
right, and  commonly  touched  with  the  fingers ; a 
constellation.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
species  of  drawbridge  of  framework,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  tbe  musical  instrument 
of  the  same  name.  It  was  placed  in  a perpen- 
dicular position  against  tbe  towers  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  by  means  of  pulleys  lowered  to  tho 
walls  of  the  besieged  town,  when  the  soldiers 
immediately  sprang  forward  on  it  towards  tho 
ramparts ; — r.  n.  to  play  on  the  harp ; to  dwell 
on  in  speaking  or  writing ; to  continue  sounding ; 
to  touch,  as  a passion  ; to  affect. 

Harp  A,  hdripa,  r.  A genus  of  Gasteropoda,  the 
beautiful  shells  of  which  are  distinguished  by  tho 
regular  longitudinal  carinated  ribs  which  mark 
the  external  surface,  resembling  in  some  degree 
a stringed  instrument — hence  the  name;  the 
aperture  and  lips  are  highly  polished:  Family, 
Muricids. 

IIarpacteb,  hdr-pak'tes,  a.  ( harpohes , a robber,  j 
Gr.)  A genus  of  birds : Family,  Trogonidte.  I j 

Harpaoenes,  hdr-paj'e-nes,  s.  ( arpagei , Gr.)  In  , 
Antiquity,  hooks  of  iron  hanging  on  the  top  of  a | 
pole,  which,  being  secured  with  chains  to  the  masts 
of  a ship,  and  then  let  down  with  great  velocity 
into  a vessel  of  tho  enemy,  raised  it  out  of  tho  | 
water.  The  invention  was  due  to  Anacharsis,  the  i 
Scythian  pliilosopher. 

Harp  a lid.*,  hdr-pal'e-de,  a.  ( harpalus , one  of  tho  I 
genera.)  A very  extensive  family  of  Coleopterous  j 
insects  of  the  section  Geophaga,  tho  species  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  tarsi  of  the  two  ; 
anterior  pairs  of  legs  being  dilated  in  the  male  : 
sex. 

Harpalus,  hdr'pa-Ius,  s.  ( harpakos , greedy,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  type  of  the  family 
Harpalidtc.  They  are  robust  aud  very  vora-  ; 
cious. 
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Harpai.ycb,  hdr-pal'e-se,  0.  In  Mythology,  a 
beautiful  virgin,  daughter  of  Clymenus  and  E;i- 
ciste  of  Argos  ; her  father  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  enjoyed  her  company.  Some  time  after 
she  married  Abator,  who  was  put  to  death  by  her 
father.  Harpalyce,  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  ber 
husband,  and  ashamed  of  her  father’s  passion,  re- 
solved to  revenge  her  wrongs.  She  killed  her 
younger  brother,  and  served  it  before  her  father. 
She  was  changed  into  an  owl  npon  her  entreaties 
of  the  gods,  and  Clymenus  killed  himsplf.  In 
Botany,  a genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  so  named 
from  its  great  beauty : Suborder,  Csesalpiniea*. 

Harpax,  hdr'pax,  0.  (Greek,  rapacious.)  A genus 
of  bivalve  fossil  shells,  of  an  oblong  triangular 
shape;  the  hinge  formed  by  two  long  projecting 
teeth,  transversely  crenubt<-d  on  both  sides,  and 
diverging  in  tho  form  of  the  letter  V on  the  tiat 
valve. 

Harper,  hdr'pnr,  0.  A player  on  the  harp. 

Hartes,  hdr'pea,  0.  A genus  of  fossil  Crustaceans 
of  tho  Trilohito  family,  found  in  the  Devonian  or 
Old  Red  Sandstone  formation. 

Harpies,  hdr’pes,  0.  (httrpyuti,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity, 
fabulous  winged  monsters. — Sec  Harpyue. 

Harping,  hdr'pitjg,  0.  A continual  dwelling  on. 
lo  a ship,  tho  harping » are  the  forepart  of  the 
■wales  which  encompass  the  bow  of  tho  ahip,  and 
arc  fastened  to  tho  stem.  Their  use  is  to 
strengthen  the  ship  in  tlio  place  where  she  sus- 
tains the  greatest  shock  in  plunging  into  tbo  sea. 
Cat-harpings, — see  Cat. 

Harpinq-iror. — See  Harpoon. 

Harpist,  hdripist,  0.  A harper. 

Haupocratkh,  hdr-pok'kra-tes,  0.  In  Mythology, 
tho  Egyptian  god  of  Silence,  tho  Bon  of  Isis,  or 
Osiris.  He  is  represented  as  a young  naked  man, 
having  one  of  his  fingers  applied  to  his  mouth, 
with  a mitre  on  his  head,  a cornucopia  in  one 
hand,  and  in  tho  other  the  flower  of  the  lotus, 
and  sometimes  a quiver.  His  statue  was  fixed  nt  j 
tho  entrance  of  most  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  | 

IIarpodon,  bdr'po-don,  0.  (harpazo,  I tear,  and 
odouty  a tooth,  Gr.  from  the  t«-eth  being  bart>ed 
at  the  point.)  A genus  of  fishes : Family,  Sal- 
mouidsc. 

Hari*oon,  bdr-poon',  0.  (hnrpon,  Fr.)  A harping  ' 
iron  ; a spnr  or  javelin,  with  a long  shank  and  a 
broad  flat  triangular  head,  sharpened  at  both 
edges,  used  in  penetrating  the  whale  to  effect  its 
capture.  It  is  generally  thrown  by  the  hand ; — 
p.  a.  to  strike,  catch,  or  kill  with  a harpoon. 

llAurooNER,  hdr-poon'nr,  ) 0.  Among  wliale- 

IIarponeer,  htfr-po-neer',  j fishera,  tho  person 
who  throws  the  harpoon. 

Harpsicuord,  hdrp'se-kawrd,  0.  A keyed  musical 
instrument,  in  form  the  same  as  the  grand  piano- 
forte, but  smaller,  strung  with  steel  and  brass 
wires,  two  to  each  note,  which  are  Btruck  by 
jacks,  armed  with  small  pieces  of  quill,  acting  as 
plectrums,  and  thus  made  to  render  a brilliant  but 
somewhat  harsh  sound,  wholly  unlike  that  pro- 
duced by  the  hammers  of  tbo  piano-forte.  Tho 
compass  of  the  harpsichord  did  not  at  first  exceed 
three  octaves, but  by  degrees  reached  five, from  doublo 
.F  below  the  ba>e  to  f in  altissimo.  All  harpsi- 
chords had  Btopa,  which  increased  or  diminished 
the  string  power ; they  also  were  generally  fur- 
nished with  a swell,  or  a means  of  opening  and 
dosing  the  lid ; and  many  were  supplied  with  two 


rows  of  keys,  the  upper  acting  on  a separate  set  of 
strings,  which  gave  a very  soft  sound,  intended  as 
an  imitation  of  a muted  violin,  See, 

Harpfla,  bdr'pu-la,  0.  (dim.  of  harp.)  A genus 
of  Mollusca,  belonging  to  the  Volutinas,  or  True 
Volutes ; spire  produced,  but  not  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  aperture ; the  lip  slender,  and 
the  plates  very  numerous : Family,  Volutide. 

Harpclia,  hdr-pu'lc-  s.  0.  ( harpula}  the  name  given 
to  the  plant  at  Chittagong.)  A genus  of  East 
Indian  plants,  with  solitary  panicles  of  small,  pale, 
yellow  flowers:  Order,  Sapindacetc. 

Harpdrub,  bdr'pu-rus,  0.  ( harpasOy  I tear,  and 
oura,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the 
snout  is  contracted,  produced,  and  somewhat  tu- 
bular; tbo  body  granulated,  and  marked  longi- 
tudinally with  carinnted  lines;  the  tail  furnished 
with  a brushlike  tuft  of  hair  on  either  side. 

HaRPT,  hdr'pe,  0.  ( [karpte , Fr.)  Any  rapacious  or 
ravenous  animal ; an  extortioner ; a plunderer. 

I will  do  you  any  amhamaffe  to  the  pigmies,  rather 

than  hold  three  words’  conference  with  this  Aan*y. — 

Skat*. 

In  Antiquity, — soo  Harpies. 

Harpy  1 a,  hdr-pi'e-a,  0.  (harjywi,  the  Harpies,  Gr.) 
The  Harpy-eagle,  a genus  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  Aquilimp,  or  Engles:  Family,  Falcon  id  a\ 

Harpy  I.*:,  bdr-pi'e-e,  0.  In  Mythology,  winged 
monsters,  daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  who 
had  tho  face  of  a woman,  the  body  of  a vulture, 
and  tlwir  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
They  were  three  in  number,  Aello,  Ocypcto,  and 
Celicna.  They  were  sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the 
tables  of  Phineus,  whenco  they  were  driven  to  the 
islands  called  Stropbndes,  by  Zethcs  and  Calais. 
They  emitted  an  infectious  smell,  and  spoiled 
whatever  they  touched  by  their  filth.  They  plun- 
dered jF.neas  during  his  voyage  towards  Italy,  and 
Cclteno  predicted  many  of  the  calamities  which 
attended  him. 

Harquedi  se. — Sco  Arqucbuse. 

Harr. — See  Eagre. 

IIakkateen,  har-ra-teei/,  0.  A kind  of  stufT  or 
cloth. 

In  mimic  pride  tlie  snail-wrought  tissue  slilnes. 
Perchance  of  tabby  ur  of  Aurrutcen.—  SlniibiK. 

HARRICO. — See  Haricot. 

Harridan,  liar're-Jun,  0.  A decayed  strum- 
pet. 

She  just  endur'd  ths  winter  ilic  begnn. 

And  in  four  months  a batter’d  hariiJon.—  Stci/l. 

Harriers,  har're-urz,  a.  The  common  name  of 
birds  of  the  genus  Circus,  belonging  to  the  Buteo- 
nintc,  or  Buzzards:  Family,  Falconidie. 

Harrisonia,  har-re-so'ne-a,  0.  (in  honour  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  a botanist.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  a shrub,  II.  brotmiiy  a native  of  the 
island  of  Timor. 

Harrow,  har'ro,  0.  (harfy  Swed.)  An  agricultural 
instrument,  formed  of  pieces  of  timber  sometimes 
crossing  each  other  and  set  with  iron  teeth  ; it 
is  used  for  breaking  clods,  levelling  ploughed 
land,  and  covering  the  seed  when  sown ; — 1>.  a. 
(hnrfaiy  Swed.)  to  draw  a harrow  over  for  tho 
purpose  of  breaking  clods  and  levelling  the  surface, 
or  for  covering  seed  sown ; to  break  or  tear  with 
a harrow  ; to  tear;  to  lacerate;  to  torment; 

I could  a tali;  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  Aurrvtc  up  thy  soul. — Shota. 
to  pillage;  to  strip;  to  by  waste;  to  invade;  to 
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harass  with  incursions;  to  subdue ; — (obsolete  in 
the  last  six  significations;) 

And  he  that  hamne’d  hell  with  heary  stowre. 

The  faulty  soul*  from  thcnco  brought  to  hla  heavenly 
bow  re. — 8pen ser. 

I to  disturb ; to  agitate ; — (obsolete ;) 

, Amas’d  I stood,  harrvufd  with  grief  and  funr.— 

Jfitton. 

— interj.  an  exclamation  of  sudden  distress. — Ob- 
solete. 

Ha k rower,  har'ro-ur,  *.  One  who  harrows;  a 
hawk. 

| Harry,  har're,  r.  a.  (hergian,  to  strip,  Sax.)  To 
|l  strip;  to  pillage (see  Harrow;)— -to  agitate; 

to  tease ; — v.  n.  to  make  harassing  incursions. — 
j i Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

Whnt  made  yonr  rngueshipe 
Harrying  for  victuals  here  1— Beau.  A*  Flet 

! Harsh,  hdrsh,  a.  (harsch,  Germ.)  Rough  to  the 
i touch  or  taste ; rugged  ; grating ; sour ; rough  to 

i j the  ear ; discordant ; jarring ; austere ; crabbed  ; 

J morose;  peevish;  rude;  abusive;  severe;  rigorous. 

Harshly,  hdrsh le,  ad.  Roughly;  in  a harsh 
manner ; sourly ; austerely ; severely  ; morosely ; 
erabbedly ; rudely ; with  violenoe ; with  a grating 
sound ; unpleasantly. 

Harshness,  hdrsh'nes,  t.  Roughness  to  the  touch ; 
sourness;  anstcrencss;  roughness  to  the  ear; 
roughness  of  temper;  moroseness;  crabbedness; 
peevishness ; roughness  in  manner  or  words  ; se- 
verity. 

Harslet,  hdreHeO  s.  (etymology  uncertain.)  The 

HA8LRT,  has'lot,  > heart,  liver,  lights,  &c,  of  a 
hog. 

Hart,  hdrt,  $.  (heart.  Sax.)  A stag  or  male  deer. 
Hart-royal,  anciently,  in  the  days  of  forest  law, 
when  the  king  lost  a stag,  proclamation  was  made 
j ! that  no  person  should  chase  or  kill  him,  and  which, 
on  his  return,  was  styled  a hart-royal  proclaimed. 
A Dorsetshire  baron  having  destroyed  a white  hart 
under  these  circumstances,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  a heavy  fine  was  laid  on  his  lands,  which  was 
! i paid  into  the  exchequer  as  lately  as  the  reign  of 
! , Elisabeth,  under  the  denomination  of  white-hart 
ji  silver.  ' ... . 

1 IIartogia,  h(!r-tofjc-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  J.  n*rtog, 
a Dutch  naturalist  and  traveller  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.)  The  Hassagay-tree,  a genus  of 
{ plants,  of  the  wood  of  which  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  make  the  shafts  of  their  juvelias,  &c. : 
Order,  Celastrinace®. 

Hartshorn,  hdrta'bawm,  t.  The  horn  of  the  com- 
mon stag,  Cervus  elepbas,  which  obtains  a place 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  because  it  contains  less 
| earthy  matter  and  more  gelatine  than  other  bones. 
i Spirit  of  hartshorn,  Spiritus  corr.u  cervi, — see 
Ammonia.  Hartshorn  black , that  which  is  left 
in  distilling  hartshorn.  Red  hartshorn.  Lavender 
: drops,  Spiritus  lavendulte  compositus. 

! Hartwout. — See  Tordylium. 

Harum-scarum,  ha'rum-ska'rum,  a.  A vulgar 
j , expression,  applied  to  persons  of  a flighty  or  vola- 
j j tile  character,  or  to  persons  always  in  a bustle  or 
!j  hurry. 

I Haruspex,  har'u-speks,  a.  In  Antiquity,  a sooth- 
sayer at  Rome,  who  drew  omens  by  consulting  the 
entrails  of  beasts  that  were  sacrificed  : be  received 
the  name  of  Hamspex,  ab  arts  aspiciendis,  and 
that  of  Extispex , ab  extis  inspiciendis.  The  order 
of  llaruspices  was  first  established  at  Rome  by 


Romulna.  The  first  Haruspices  were  Tuscans,  ‘I 
who  received  all  their  knowledge  from  a boy  named 
Tapes,  who  was  commonly  reported  to  have  sprung  ; 
from  a clod  of  earth.  , 

Harvest,  hdr'vest,  s.  (herfest,  harfest,  Sax.)  The 
season  of  reaping  and  gathering  in  corn  or  other  j 
crops ; the  ripe  corn  or  grain  collected  and  secured  , 
in  barns  or  stacks;  the  product  of  labour ; lj 

Let  ns  the  harvest  of  our  labour  eat ; 

'Tia  labour  makes  the  coarsest  diet  sweet—  i 

Drydeu. 

fruit  or  fruits ; effects ; consequences.  In  Scrip-  j 
ture,  figuratively,  the  proper  season  for  business.  , 
He  that  sleepeth  in  harvest,  is  a son  that  caoseth 

shame.— Prov.  x. 

Harvest-bug , the  insect  A cams  autumnal**.  Hot - • 
rest-home,  tlie  time  of  harvest ; the  song  snng  by  ( 
reapers  at  the  feast  made  at  the  gathering  of  com, 
or  at  the  feast  itself ; 

Tour  hay  it  Is  mow’d,  and  your  com  it  Is  reap’d  ; 

Your  bams  will  be  full,  and  your  howls  heap’d  ; 
Come,  my  boys,  come — 

Come,  my  boys,  come. 

And  merrily  roar  out  karte*t-homs.—IhycUm. 
the  opportunity  of  gathering  treasure.  Harvest- 
lord,  the  head  reaper  at  the  harvest.  Harvest- 
man,  a labourer  in  harvest.  Harvest-moon,  the  : 
moon  during  the  harvest  season,  owing  to  the  oblique 
ascension  of  the  sign  Piece  and  Aries,  through 
which  the  moon  is  then  passing,  making  her  to  i 
rise  with  apparently  little  difference  as  to  tunc,  for  , 
several  nights  immediately  after  sunset.  Harvest-  , 
queen,  an  image  representing  Ceres,  formerly  car- 
ried about  on  tlve  last  day  of  harvest.  It  was  ( 
gaudily  apparelled,  and  crowned  with  flowers.  A 
sheaf  of  com  was  placed  under  the  arm,  And  a * 
sickle  in  the  hand,  and  thus  eqnipped  was  car- 
ried, preceded  by  music,  to  tlie  open  field,  and 
fixed  on  a pole.  At  tho  close  of  the  day  it  was 
brought  home  in  like  manner ; — r.  a.  to  reap  or 
gather  ripe  com  and  other  fruits  for  the  use  of  1 
man  and  beast. 

Harvester,  hdrives-tur,  s.  A reaper;  a labourer 
in  gathering  grain.  i 

Has.  The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  To  have. 

Hash,  hash,  r.  a.  ( hacker , Fr.)  To  chop  into  small 
pieces;  to  mince;  to  xnix ; — s.  minced  meat,  as  1 
a dish  of  meat  and  vegetables  chopped  into  small 
pieces  and  mixed. 

Hash,  lissk,  s.  A case  made  of  rushes  or  flags.—  ; 
Obsolete. 

Hast,  hasp,  s.  (harps,  Sax.)  A clasp  folded  over  a 
staple,  and  fastened  on  with  a padlock ; a spindle  * 
to  wind  thread  or  silk  on;— -(local  iu  tho  last  ; 
sense;)—  v.  a.  to  shut  or  fasten  with  a hasp. 

Hassack,  has'sak,  s.  Tho  provincial  name  for 
Kentish  ragstone. 

Hassagay-trer. — See  Curtcsia. 

Hassf.lquirtia,  has-sel-kwis'te-a,  #.(in  honour  of  * 
Fred.  Hassclquist,  a pupil  of  Linnaeus.)  A genus 
of  Umbelliferous  plauts : Suborder,  Orthospennw. 

Hassbltia,  haa-sel'te-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Van  Has-  ; 
sclt,  a Dutch  naturalist.)  A genus  of  South 
American  trees:  Order,  Bixacen*. 

Hassock,  has'suk,  ».  ( hesor , Welsh.)  A thick  mat  ■ 
or  bass  on  which  persons  kneel  in  church. 

Hast.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  verb  To 
have. 

Hasta,  han't  a,  s.  (Latin,  a spear.)  A term  used 
by  medallists  for  a spear  or  javelin,  not  shod  or  J 
headed  with  iron ; or  rather  an  ancient  sceptre,  . 
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somewhat  longer  than  ordinary,  occasionally  given 
to  all  the  godk 

Hastate,  has'Ute,  ) a.  (hastatus,  Lat.)  In 

Hastatbd,  has'tay-ted,)  Botany,  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  lialberd-ahaped. 

Habtati,  has-ta'ti,  a.  (Aorta,  a spear,  Gr.)  In 
Antiquity,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the 
Roman  infantry,  so  called  from  being  armed  with 
spears. 

Haste,  haste,  «.  (hast,  Germ.  Swed.  and  Dan.) 
Celerity  ol  motion  ; speed ; swiftness ; despatch  ; 
expedition ; sudden  excitement  of  passion ; quick- 
ness ; precipitance;  vehemence;  the  state  of  being 
urged  or  pressed  by  business. 

Haste,  haste,  > v.  a.  (A atien,  Germ.)  To  push 

Hasten,  ha'sn,)  forward;  to  urge  on;  to  precipi- 
tate; to  accelerate  movement;  — v.  n,  to  move 
with  celerity ; to  be  rapid  in  motion ; to  be  speedy 
or  quick. 

Hasten er,  ha'sn-ur,  i.  One  that  hastens  or  urges 
forward. 

Hastily,  haae'to-le,  ad.  In  haste;  with  speed  or 
quickness;  speedily;  nimbly;  rashly;  precipi- 
tately ; without  due  reflection ; passionately;  un- 
der sadden  excitement  of  passion. 

Hastiness,  hase'te-nes,  s.  Haste;  speed;  quick- 
ness or  celerity  in  motion,  as  of  animals ; rash- 
ness ; heedless  eagerness ; precipitation  ; irrita- 
bility; susceptibility  of  anger ; warmth  of  temper. 

Hastings,  hase'tingz,  $.  pi  Peas  that  come  early ; 
early  fruit. 

Hastive,  haso'tiv,  a.  (JuXtif,  Fr.)  Forward  ; early 
as  fruit. — Seldom  used. 

Hasty,  h&se'te,  a.  Quick;  speedy;  eager;  preci- 
pitate ; rash  ; irritable ; easily  excited  to  wrath ; 
passionate ; early  ripe ; forward. 

Hasty-pdddino,  hase'te- pad 'ding,  ».  A pudding 
made  of  water  or  milk  and  flour  boiled  together. 

Hat,  bat,  t.  (htrt,  Sax.)  A covering  for  the  head, 
made  of  different  materials,  and  worn  by  men  or 
women,  for  defending  the  head  from  cold  or  beat, 
or  for  ornament ; the  dignity  of  a cardinal.  Hat- 
band, a band  round  the  crown  of  a hat.  Hat-box 
or  case,  a box  for  a hat,  a lady’s  hat-case  being 
called  a band-box, 

Hatablk,  ha'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  hated ; odious. 

Hatch,  batsh,  v.  a,  ( hteken,  Germ.)  To  produce 
young  from  eggs  by  incubation,  or  by  artificial 
neat;  to  contrive  or  plot ; to  form  by  meditation, 
and  bring  into  being  ; to  originate  and  produce  in 
silence;  to  steep; — (obsolete  in  the  last  sense;) 

HU  weapon  kateh*<i  In  blood. — Beau.  4c  Flet, 

— r.  n.  to  produce  young ; to  bring  the  young  to 
maturity;—#,  a brood;  as  many  chickens  as  aro 
produced  at  once ; the  act  of  exclusion  from  the 
egg;  disclosure;  discovery. 

Hatch,  hatsh,  > #.  ( /urea , Sax.)  Tho  grate, 

Hatches,  batshlx,)  or  frame  of  cross-bars  laid 
over  the  opening  in  a ship’s  deck,  now  termed 
hatch-bars ; the  lid  or  cover  of  a hatchway ; the 
opening  in  a ship’s  deck,  or  tho  passage  from  one 
deck  to  another  ; a half  door ; a door  with  an 
opening  over  it ; 

Somethin*  about,  a Uttlo  from  the  right. 

In  at  the  window,  or  olse  o'er  the  hatch.— Shaks. 
floodgates ; to  be  under  the  hatches , to  be  confined, 
or  to  be  in  distress,  depression,  or  slavery. 

Hatchel,  hatsh 'el,  s.  (hechel,  Germ.)  An  instru- 
ment formed  with  long  iron  teeth,  set  in  a board 
for  cleaning  flax  or  hemp ; a hackle ; — v.  a.  to 


draw  flax  or  hemp  through  the  teeth  of  a hatchel, 
for  separating  the  coarse  part  and  broken  pieces  of 
the  stalk  from  the  fine  fibrous  parts ; to  backle  ; 
to  tease  or  vex  by  sarcasms  or  reproaches. — Vul- 
gar in  the  last  seme. 

Hatcheller,  hatsh 'el-ur,  s.  One  who  uses  a 
hatchel ; a hackler ; a flax-dresser. 

Hatcher,  hatsh'ur,  a.  One  that  hatches ; a con- 
triver ; a framer  of  a plot. 

Hatchet,  hatsh 'it,  s.  ( hacks.  Germ.)  A small  axe 
with  a short  handle,  to  be  used  with  one  hand ; 
to  take  up  the  hatchet,  to  make  war ; — (this  phrase 
originated  in  America ;) — to  bury  the  hatchet,  to 
make  peace. 

Hatchet-face,  hatsh'it-fase,  t.  A protruding 
face,  like  the  edge  of  a hatchet. 

An  ape  hU  own  dear  Image  will  embrace ; 

An  ugly  beau  ailorea  a hatchet -foot. — ltrydcn. 

IIatciietink,  hatah'e-tine,  s.  (in  honour  of  Charles 
Hatchet,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  chemist.)  Mountaiu- 
tallow,  Mineral  Adipocero,  a bituminous  mine- 
ral, fonnd  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  South  Wales.  It 
is  inodorous,  and  varies  in  oolour  from  yellowish- 
white  to  wax  and  greenish-yellow.  It  occurs 
either  flaky,  like  spermaceti,  or  subgranular,  like 
bee’tt-wax. 

Hatchet  SHAPED,  luitsh'it-shaypt,  a.  Having  a 
protruding  shape,  resembling  the  form  of  ahatebet. 
Hatchet- vetch. — See  Bisemila. 

Hatching,  hat'tshing,  #.  The  maturing  of  fecun- 
dated eggs,  whether  by  the  incubation  and  warmth 
of  the  parent  bird,  or  by  artificial  heat,  so  as  to 
produce  the  young  birds.  The  latter  method  is 
so  much  used  in  Egypt,  that  it  is  calculated  above 
ninety-two  millions  or  chickens  arc  produced  yearly 
by  its  means.  In  Drawing,  making  lines  with  a 
pen,  pencil,  or  graver;  the  intersecting  of  such 
lines  with  others  is  termed  cross  or  counter  hatch- 
ing. In  Heraldry,  hatching  is  much  used  to  denote 
the  several  colours  of  a shield. 

Hatchment,  haish'ment,  s.  In  Heraldry,  a species 
of  achievement  or  funeral  escutcheon,  suspended  in 
front  of  a house  to  mark  the  decease  of  one  of  its 
inmates. 

Hatchway,  hatsh 'way,  s.  In  a ship,  a square  or 
oblong  opening  in  the  deck,  affording  a passage 
from  one  deck  to  another,  or  into  the  hold  or  lower 
apartments ; the  after  hatchway,  the  one  between 
the  main  and  mizen  masts;  the  fort  hatchway  is 
situated  a little  abaft  the  foremast,  or  in  largo 
vessels  at  the  break  of  the  forecastle ; the  main 
hatchway  is  placed  just  before  the  mainmast,  and 
is  the  largest  in  a ship. 

Hate,  hate,  v.  a.  ( hatiun,  Sax.)  To  dislike  greatly; 
to  have  a great  aversion  to.  In  Scripture,  it  sig- 
nifies to  love  less ; 

If  any  man  come  to  me,  aud  hate  not  his  futlier  and 

mother,  Ac. — Luke  xiv.  36, 

— s.  great  dislike  or  aversion  ; hatred. 

Hateful,  hate'fdl,  a.  Odious ; exciting  great  dis- 
like, aversion,  or  disgust ; that  feels  hatred ; ma- 
lignant ; malevolent. 

Hatefully,  hate'ful-le,  ad.  Odiously;  with  great 
dislike ; malignantly ; maliciously. 

Hatefulness,  hate 'fr«  I -nes,  t.  Odiousness;  the 
quality  of  being  hateful,  or  of  exciting  aversion  or 
disgust. 

Hater,  ba'tnr,  s.  One  that  hates. 

Hatred,  ba'tred,  s.  Great  dislike  or  aversion ; 
hate;  enmity. 

SDS 
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IIATTED— HAUL.  HAULER— It  AUTGOUT. 

Hatted,  bat'ted,  cu  Covered  with  a hat;  wearing 
a hat. 

IIattkmists,  hat'to-nusta,  a.  A religious  aect  who 
derived  their  name  from  Pontinii  Van  Hattem,  a 
minister  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  interpreted  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  concerning  absolute  decrees,  so  as  to  de- 
duce from  it  tlie  system  of  a fatal  and  uncontrol- 
lable necessity.  Ilenoe  he  concluded  that  man- 
kind were  under  no  sort  of  obligation  to  obey  the 
divine  laws ; but  that  the  whole  of  religion  con- 
! si»tcd,  not  in  acting,  but  in  patient  suffering.  He 
denied  the  satisfaction  of  Christ;  and  maintained 
that  God  does  not  so  properly  punish  men  for 
their  sins,  ns  by  them. 

Uattkr,  hat'tur,  v.  o.  To  harass ; to  weary  5 to 
wear  ont  with  fatigue ; — (obsolete  ;) 

He’s  hatter' J out  with  penance.— IkryJen. 

— s.  (from  hat,)  a maker  of  hats. 

Hattle,  hat'tl,  a.  Wild ; skittish. — Local. 

Hattock,  hat'tok,  *.  ( attack,  Erse.)  A shock  of 
com,  containing  a certain  number  of  sheaves  laid 
together. 

Hauberk,  haw'berk,  s.  (askergo,  Ital  ) A piece  of 
armour,  supposed  to  have  been  of  German  origin, 
common  to  the  chain-mail,  or  rather  ringed-mail, 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  consisted  of  a jacket  or 
tunic,  with  wide  sleeves  reaching  a little  below  the 
elbow,  the  hood  being  of  one  piece  with  it.  The 
htubtrk  of  ringed-mail  gave  place  to  the  oriental 
chain-mail  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  which  was 
in  fashion  for  a short  period. 

Haugh,  haw,  9.  A little  meadow;  a low  lying 
piece  of  ground.  In  Scotland,  this  word  is  often 
pronounceJ  hatch, 

II aught,  hawt,  a.  (haut,  Fr.)  Haughty;  arro- 
gant ; proud  ; insolent. — Obsolete. 

Thou  drov'st  out  nations  proud  and  ha iyR— 

Milton. 

Haughtily,  haw/te-!e,  ad.  Proudly;  arrogantly; 
with  contempt  or  di-d.iin. 

Haughtiness,  hawftc-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  Wing 
haughty ; pride,  mingled  with  some  degree  of  con- 
tempt for  others ; arrogance. 

HauokTT,  haw'tc,  0.  (from  hnight.')  Proud  ; in- 
solent ; arrogant ; having  a high  opinion  of  one’s 
aelf,  with  aoine  contempt  for  others;  proceeding 
from  excessive  pride  and  disdain  ; supercilious ; 
imperious ; adventurous ; of  high  hazard  ; — (ob- 
solete in  the  last  two  significations ;) 

Who  now  shall  give  me  words  nnd  sound 
j Equal  unto  tills  h-nhylty  enterprise  ! — tfpm99T, 

' high;  lofty. — Obsolete. 

Yea,  God  who  rules  the  haughty  heaven  ithigh.— 

Mir.  for  J tag. 

Haul,  bawl,  v.  a.  {haler,  Fr.)  To  pull  or  draw 
with  force ; to  drag;  to  compel  to  go.  This  term, 
as  applied  to  persons,  signifies  compulsion  or  rude- 
ness; nnd  to  things,  violence.  To  haul  thevrind, 
among  teamen,  to  turn  the  head  of  the  ship  nearer 
to  the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows,  by  ar- 
ranging the  sails  more  obliquely,  bracing  the  yards 
more  forward,  and  hauling  the  sheets  more  aft, 

1 Sec. ; — 9.  a palling  with  force  ; a violent  pull ; a 

draught  of  a net.  Haul  about , in  Ropemaking,  a 
term  used  in  making  a abort  cable-laid  rope,  when 
one  strand  is  made  long  cnongli  to  make  three,  or 
for  a four-strand  rope,  long  enough  to  make  two, 
and  form  an  eye  at  the  lower  end  for  a stay.  A 
haul  of  yarn,  with  ropcinakcrs.  is  about  four  hun- 
t>»« 

dred  threads,  when  warped  off  the  winches,  with  ; 
a slight  turn  in  it,  to  be  tarred. 

Hauler,  hawl'ur,  a One  who  pulls  or  hauls. 

Haulm, f hawm, a.  {healm.  Sax.)  Straw;  stubble. 

Hai  m,  j In  Botany,  the  dead  stalks  of  herbaceous  1 
plants. 

Haunch,  hansh,  1.  (fcmcAe,  Fr.)  That  part  of  the 
body  which  lies  between  the  last  ribs  and  the 
thigh  ; the  hip;  the  rear ; the  hind  part. — Obso- 
lete in  the  last  sense. 

Thou  art  a summer  bird, 

Which  ever  In  the  haunrh  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day. — Shuts, 

Haunches  of  an  arch , in  Architecture,  the  pail* 
between  the  crowning  and  the  springing. 

Haunt,  bant,  r.  0.  ( hunter,  Fr.)  To  treqoent;  to  ! 
resort  to  much  or  often,  or  to  be  much  about ; to  j 
come  to  frequently ; to  intrude  on ; to  trouble 
with  frequent  visits;  to  follow  im]K>rtunately : it  i 
is  often  used  to  designate  the  supposed  mysterious 
visits  of  apparitions  and  spectres  to  old  Itotues, 
castles,  sol i tan-  places,  &c.; — v.  n.  to  be  inu<-h 
about ; to  visit  or  be  present  often  ; — 9.  a place 
to  which  one  frequently  resorts ; habit  of  being  iu 
a certain  place. — Obsolete  in  tbe  last  sense. 

The  haunt  you  have  got  about  the  courts  will  one  day  , 

or  another  wing  your  family  to  beggary. — A rbutknU.  j 

Haunter,  hant'ur,  9.  One  who  frequents  a par- 
ticular plaoc,  or  is  often  ahout  it. 

Haiiriant,  haw'rc-ant,  a.  ( haurio , I suck  or  drink,  : 
Lat)  In  Heraldry,  an  epithet  applied  to  fishes  • 
when  represented  in  a perpendicular  position,  as  ! 
if  sucking  in  the  air. 

Hauhmanitk,  haws'man-ite,  s.  A mineral  found 
in  porphyry,  near  Ihlefeld,  in  the  Harts.  It  oc-  I 
curs  massive  oml  granular;  also  crysta!i7.cs  in  octa-  1 
hedrons,  composed  of  two  four-sided  pyramids  [ 
with  square  bases ; colour  brownish-black  ; streak 
dark-reddish,  or  chesnut-brown ; lustre  imperfect  j 
metallic;  opaque.  Its  constituents,  according  to  j 
Turner,  are — red  oxide  of  manganese,  98.093 ; 
oxygen,  22.00;  water,  43.00;  baryta,  0.1 1 ; silica,  ! 
0.34  : sp.  gr.  4.8.  H = 5.0— 5.5. 

IIaust.  hawst,  t.  ( hicasta , Sax.)  A dry  ooogb. — 1 
Local. 

Hauotkt.laria,  haws  tcl  la'rc  n.  9.  {haustelhnn,  a 
sucker,  Lat,)  A genus  of  Mollusca,  the  shell  of  1 
which  is  furoi-hed  with  an  excessively  long  canal ; | 
it  is  without  spines,  and  has  the  varices  tubercu- 
lated. 

11  austri.l  at  A,  hawa-tel-la'ta,  Is.  In  Entomo- 

Hal  stellate#,  hnws'U-l-layts,  l logy,  a division 
of  the  True  Insects,  comprehending  such  as,  on  ar- 
rival at  the  adult  state,  are  furnished  with  an  organ 
of  snetion  (haustellum)  instead  of  mandibles. 

HaUSTELLATR,  haws-t«riate,  a.  In  Entomology, 
provided  with  a suctorial  oral  apparatus. 

Haustellum,  haws-tel'lum,  9.  (dim.  of  haustrum, 
a putnp,  or  sucker,  Lat.)  The  suctorial  organ  of  • 
certain  insects. 

HAUTBOY,  holwy,  9.  ( haul , high,  and  bois , wood,  Gr. 
because  the  tone  of  it  is  higher  than  that  of  the  f 
violin.)  A wind  mtisical  instrument,  shaped  like  * 
the  fiute,  only  widening  towards  tho  bottom,  nnd 
sounded  at  the  smaller  end  through  a reed,  lu  j 
Botany,  the  strawberry  plant  Fragaria  elatior. 

Hauteur,  bo-tare',  #.  (French.)  Pride  ; haoghtl-  1 
ness ; insolent  manner  or  spirit. 

Hautoout,  ho'goo,  9.  (French.)  Anything  with  a 
strong  relish  or  scent. 
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1IAUYA— HAVOC. 


HAW— HAWK-NOSED. 


Hauya,  haw'ya,  t.  (Mexican  name?)  A genua  of 
plants,  natives  of  Mexico : Order,  Onagrace®. 

Haoyne,  ha'u-ine,  a.  (in  honour  of  the  celebrated 
French  mineralogist,  Hauy.)  A mineral  found 
in  grains  and  massive,  and,  rarely,  in  extremely 
brilliant  crystals  in  the  form  of  tho  rhombic 
dodecahedron ; when  opaque,  it  is  of  an  indigo- 
bluo  colour ; when  translucent,  blue  or  greenish- 
blue.  It  is  harder  than  quarts;  fracture  con- 
choid*] and  splendent.  It  consists  of  potash, 
15.45,  or  soda,  12.24;  silica,  35.00;  alumina, 
18.87;  lime,  12.00;  oxide  of  iron,  1.16;  sul- 
phuric add,  12.39;  water,  1.20:  sp.  gr.  2.68 
—3.0. 

Have,  hav,  v.  a.  ( habban,  Sax.  and  Goth.)  Past 
i and  past  part.  Had.  To  possess;  to  hold  in  pos- 
session or  power ; to  possess,  as  something  con- 
nected with,  or  belonging  to  one  ; to  marry ; to 
take  for  a wife  or  hnsband  ; to  bold ; to  regard ; 
to  maintain;  to  hold  in  opinion  ; to  be  nrged  by 
necessity  or  obligation ; to  seize  and  hold ; to 
catch  ; to  contain,  as  the  work  has  many  beauties 
and  many  faults;  to  gain;  to  procure;  to  receive; 
to  obtain ; to  purchase;  to  bring  forth ; to  produce, 
as  a child ; hare  rather,  signifies  wish  or  preference ; 
to  have  after,  to  pursue ; to  hare  away,  to  remove ; 
to  take  sway;  to  have  at,  to' encounter;  to  assail; 
to  enter  into  competition  with;  to  make  trial 
with ; to  hare  in,  to  contain;  to  have  on,  to  wear  ; 
to  carry,  as  raiment  or  weapons ; to  have  out,  to 
cause  to  depart ; to  hare  a core,  to  take  care ; to 
be  on  the  guard,  or  to  guard;  to  hare  pleasure,  to 
enjoy ; to  have  pain,  to  suffer ; to  hare  sorrow , to 
be  grieved  or  afflicted;  he  would  have , he  desires 
i to  have,  or  he  requires ; he  should  have,  he  ought 
i to  have. 

Uavklebs,  bav'les,  a.  Haring  little  or  nothing. — 
A very  old  word. — Obsolete. 

As  pooro  iiJob,  and  loreles, 

Oui  taken  one  Cor  haveUt. — Gower. 

Haven,  ha'vn,  s.  (Dutch,  htrfan,  Sax.)  A har- 
j hour ; a port ; a boy,  recess,  or  inlet  of  the  sea ; 
a station  tor  ships ; a shelter ; an  asylum ; a place 
of  safety. 

1 Havener,  ha'vn-nr,  i.  The  overseer  of  a port;  a 
harbour-mast  er. — Obsolete, 
i Haver,  hav'or,  s.  One  who  has  or  possesses ; a 
possessor ; a holder ; — ( hafer , Germ.  Dut.)  in  the 
j north  of  England  this  term  signifies  oats,  as 
1 haver-bread,  or  oaten-bread.  In  Scotland,  it 
is  jtronounced  ha’rur,  and  signifies  talking  non- 
sense: hence  hatcrel,  oue  accustomed  to  talk 
nonsense. 

Haversack,  b«v'nr-«ak,  «.  (ham  toe,  Fr.)  A 
! soldier’s  knapsack. 

Havetia,  ha-ve'she-a,  s.  (In  honour  of  M.  Havet, 
a botanical  collector,  who  was  Bent  to  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  where  he  died.)  A genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  a tree,  a native  of  the  Andes : 
Order,  Clusiace®,  or  Guttifene. 

Having,  hariing,  s.  The  act  or  state  of  possess- 
ing; possession;  goods;  estate. — Obsolete. 

Our  content  is  our  best  toeing.— Shales. 

\ IIaviouR,  hariyur,  s.  Conduct ; manners. — Obso- 
lete.— See  Behaviour. 

Her  heavenly  toeiowr,  her  princely  grace.— 

Spenser. 


waste;  to  destroy;  to  lay  wasto ; — iuterj.  a word 
of  encouragement  to  slaughter. 

Ate  by  his  side, 

Cries  * Jtavoe  !’  and  lets  loose  the  dogs  of  war ,—ShaH. 

Haw,  haw,  s.  (hag,  hag,  Sax.)  The  berry  of  the 
hawthorn.  Among  farriers,  an  excrescence  re- 
sembling a gristle,  growing  under  tho  nether  eye- 
lid, and  eye  of  a horse,  which,  if  not  timely  re- 
moved, destroys  it ; — ( haga,  Sax.)  a small  piece 
of  ground,  (see  Haugh ;)— v.  n.  to  stop  in  speak- 
ing with  a haw,  or  to  speak  with  interruption 
and  hesitation.  As  a substantive  from  this  verb, 
it  signifies  an  intermission  or  hesitation  of  speech.  ; 
— See  Ha. 

Hawfinch,  haw'finsh,  s.  The  bird  Coccothraoates 
vulgaris  of  Briraon. 

Hawhaw,  baw'haw,  s.  (duplication  of  haw.")  A , 
fence  or  bank  that  interrupts  an  alley  or  walk, 
sunk  between  slopes,  and  not  perceived  till  ap- 
proached. 

Hawk,  hawk,  s.  ( hqfoe , Sax.)  The  English  name 
given  to  a fowl  of  the  subfamily  of  the  Falcon  id®, 
including  the  genera  Accipiter,  or  Sparrow-hawks; 
Astra,  orGoa-hawks;  Ualistus,  or  Fish-hawks, 

&c. (Aoci,  Welsh,)  an  effort  to  force  up  phlegm 
from  the  throat,  accompanied  with  noise.  In 
Plaster- work,  a small  quadrangular  tool  used  by 
a plasterer,  on  which  the  stuff  required  by  him  is 
served  by  a boy : the  boy  is  called  a hawk-boy ; — 
v.  n.  to  catch,  or  attempt  to  catch,  birds  by  means 
of  hawks  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  let  loose  on 
the  prey ; to  let  fly  at ; to  attack  on  the  wing ; — 
(hod,  Welsh,  haugh.  Soot)  to  make  an  effort  to 
force  up  phlegm  with  noise ; — v.  a.  (probably 
from  footer,  a huckster,  Germ.)  to  cry ; to  offer 
for  sale  by  outcry  ou  the  streets ; to  sell  by  outcry. 

His  works  were  hawk’d  in  cr'ry  street. 

Hut  seldom  rose  above  a sheet. — Swift. 

Hawked,  hawkt,  a.  Crooked;  curving  like  a 
hawk's  bill. 

Hawker,  haw'knr,  i.  A pedlar,  or  petty  chap-  j 
man,  travelling  from  town  to  town  with  goods 
and  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  Hawkers 
are  required  by  law  to  take  out  licenses,  under 
the  stat.  60  Geo.  III.  c.  41 ; wholesale  traders 
are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  are 
also  licensed  auctioneers  going  from  town  to  town ; 
(hafeere.  Sax.)  a falconer. 

Hawkeyed,  bawkide,  a.  Haring  a keen  eye, 
like  that  of  a hawk. 

Hawking,  bawk'ing,  s.  Tho  exercise  of  taking  j 
wild  fowls  by  means  of  hawks.  In  the  olden  | 
time,  this  sport  was  carried  to  a great  extent  by  : 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land.  The  heraldic 
bearing  was  not  with  noble  families  an  object  of 
greater  interest  than  the  hawk  so  trained.  On  i 
the  battle-field,  a prisoner  might  secure  his  re- 
lease by  any  means  in  hia  power,  bat  to  part  with  1 
bis  hawk  for  such  a purpose  was  indelible  dis-  j 
grace.  Ambassadors  had  them  oonveyed  as  part  j 
of  their  retinue  to  foreign  courts,  and  sometimes  ! j 
they  formed  part  of  tho  train  of  an  ecclesiastic,  j 
This  pastimo  was  in  high  favour  to  the  end  of  I 
the  Saxon  era; — tho  act  of  exposing  goods  for  1 
sale  as  a hawker. 

Hawk-moth. — See  Sphinx. 

Hawk-nosed,  bawk'Dozde,  a.  Having  an  aquiline  > 
none.  ' 


Havoc,  hav'uk,  s.  ( havog , Welsh.)  Devastation ; 
waste ; wide  and  general  destruction ; — v.  a.  to 

6 T 


If  flat-noaed,  she  is  penile  and  courteous;  if  hatch, 
nottxl,  she  seems  tlum  to  be  of  a king)}  race.  — ferntnd. 
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IIAWK-NUT— HAYBICK. 

Hawk-nut,  hawk'nut,  i.  One  of  the  many  names  . 
of  the  Earth-nut,  Bauium  deuudatum. 

Hawk-owls. — See  Surnia. 

Hawk- weed.— See  Hieracium. 

Hawortuia,  haw-wur-//ie'a,  a.  (inhonqnrof  A.  IL 
Haworth,  F.L.S.  a distinguished  botanist.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Liliacea:. 

Hawse,  haws,  s.  The  situation  of  a ship  moored 
with  two  anchors  from  the  bows,  one  on  the  star- 
board, the  other  on  the  larboard  bow,  os  the  ship 
has  a clear  hawse,  or  a foul  hawse ; a foul  hawse  is 
when  the  cables  cross  each  other,  or  are  twisted  to- 
gether. Hawse-bags , canvas  bags  filled  with  oakum, 
and  used  in  a heavy  sea  to  stop  the  hawse-holes 
from  admitting  water.  Hiuem  hole,  a cylindrical 
hole  in  the  bow  of  a ship,  through  which  a cable 
passes.  Hawse-pieces,  the  name  given  to  the  fore- 
most timbers  of  a ship,  whose  lower  ends  rest  upon 
the  knnckle-timber,  or  the  foremost  of  the  cant- 
timbers:  they  are  generally  parallel  to  the  stem. 
Hawse-plugs,  plugs  for  stopping  the  hawses,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  washing  into  the  manger. 

Hawser,  haw'sur,  s.  A small  cable,  or  a large 
rope,  in  size  between  a cable  and  a tow-line. 

Hawthorn,  haw'thawm,  s.  {haw,  the  naxno  of  the 
fruit,  and  thorn,  from  ita  spines  ) The  English 
name  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Crat*gus. 
C.  oxy  can  thus  is  the  well-known  hedge-plant  of 
Great  Britain  : Order,  Pomace®. 

Haxtoma,  luks-to'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Mr.  John 
Haxton.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Sub- 
order, Tubuli  floras. 

Hay,  hay,  s.  {heg,  hig , Sax.)  Grass  enfc  and  dried 
for  fodder ; grass  prepared  for  preservation  ; a 
particular  kind  of  net  for  catching  rabbits,  &c.  by 
enclosing  their  burrows  {—(obsolete  in  tiro  last 
sense ;) 

Anon  she  sweritb  be  cockcs  ntawe, 

Thcr  is  a stout  hare  in  hir  Kjy.— 

also,  a country  dance  ; — (likewise  obsolete ;) 

Shall  we  go  daance  the  Kay  f 
Never  pipe  could  ever  play 
lie  Her  feli-jplurd’s  roundelay.— 

KujLmX  t ILUoan 

a hedge  {—(obsolete ;) 

For  there  is  neither  bush  nor  A ay 
In  May  that  n’ill  »broudc«J  Iwuc. — 

Chaucer. 

— r.  a.  (heuen,  Germ.)  to  dry  or  cure  grass  for 
preservation ; to  lay  snares  for  rabbits. 

Haybote,  ha'boto,  s.  In  old  Law,  an  allowance  of 
wood  to  a tennnt  for  repairing  hedges  or  fences. 

Haycock,  ha/kok,  s.  A conical  pile  or  heap  of 
hay  in  the  field. 

IIayknife,  ha'nife,  s.  A sharp  instrument  used 
in  cutting  hay  ont  of  a stack  or  mow. 

Haylockia,  hay-lok'c-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Mr.  M. 
Haylocke.)  A gen  os  of  plants : Order,  Amarylli- 
daces. 

Hayloft,  ha'loft,  s.  A loft  or  scaffold  for  hay, 
particularly  in  a barn. 

Haymaker,  ha'may-kur,  s.  One  who  cuts  and 
dries  grass  for  fodder. 

Haymaking  ha'm ay-king,  s.  The  act  of  cutting 
grass  and  curing  it  for  fodder. 

H vymarkkt,  ha'rodr-kit,  s.  A place  appropriate 
for  the  sale  of  hay. 

Haymow,  ha'mow,  s.  A moss  or  mow  of  hay  laid 
up  in  hams  for  preservation. 

Hayrick,  ha'rik,  s.  A long  pile  of  hay  for  preser- 
vation in  the  open  air ; a rick  of  hay. 
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• Haystack,  ha'stak,  s.  A stack  or  Urge  conical 
pile  of  hay  in  the  open  air.  laid  np  for  preserva- 
tion, also  frequently  built  in  a lengthened  form. 

Hayward,  ha'wawrd,  s.  ( haie  a hedge,  Kr.)  An 
officer  anciently  appointed  in  the  court  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  to  take  care  of  the  cattle,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  injuring  the  hedges. 

Hazard,  haz'urd,  s.  (hasard,  Fr.)  Chance  ; ac- 
cident ; casualty ; a fortuitous  event ; danger ; 
peril;  ri&k.  In  Gambling,  a game  played  with 
two  dice,  by  as  many  as  can  stand  round  the 
largest  round  table ; to  run  the  hazard,  to  risk ; 
to  take  the  chance ; — r.  n.  (hasarder,  Fr.)  to 
expose  to  danger;  to  pat  in  danger  of  loss  or  in- 
jury ; to  venture ; to  riak ; to  incur  or  bring  on ; 

— p.  n,  to  adventure ; to  try  the  chance ; to  run 
the  risk  or  danger. 

IIaza&dajslk,  huz'ur-da-hl,  a.  That  is  liable  to 
hazard  or  danger. 

Hazardek,  haz'ur-dur,  s.  One  who  ventures  or 
pats  at  stake. 

Hazardous,  haz'ur-dus,  a.  Dangerous;  that  ex- 
poses to  peril  or  danger  of  loss  or  m il. 

Hazardously,  has'nr-dus-lc,  ad.  With  danger 
of  loss  or  evil ; with  peril. 

ILazaRDRY,  hazor-dre,  a.  Gambling  in  general; 
rashness;  temerity. — Obsolete. 

Ilsnrty  wrath,  and  hrt<lk»i  haeantry. 

Du  treed  i i.pcutunce  late,  aiul  lasting  infamy.— 

Speuser.  \ 

Hazards,  haz’urdz,  i.  The.  pockets  in  the  aide  of 
a billiard- tabic. 

Haze,  haze,  s.  Fog;  a watery  vapour  in  the  air,  j 
or  a dry  vapour  like  smoke,  which  renders  the  air 
thick; — p.  n.  to  be  foggy  or  misty; — (local  a»  a 
neuter  verb ;)— e.  a.  to  frighten  — Obsolete  as  an 
active  verb. 

Hazel,  ba’zel,  s.  {haseL,  Sax.)  Tim  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Corylus.  C.  atellena,  which  j 
produces  the  common  hazel-nut,  is  a well-known  1 
plant; — a.  pertaining  to  the  hazel,  or  like  it;  of 
a light-brown  colour,  like  the  bazel-naL 

Hazelly,  ba'zl-le,  a.  Of  the  colour  of  the  hazel- 
nut ; of  a light  brown. 

Hazy,  ha' ze,  a.  Foggy;  misty;  thick  with  vapour. 

He,  he,  (Saxon.)  Him ; a pronoun  ; a substitute  , 
for  the  third  person,  masculine  gender,  represent- 
ing the  man  or  male  person  named  before ; man ; 
a male.  He  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  animals  to  designate  the  male  kind,  as  a he-  , 
goat , a he -bear. 

Head,  hed,  s.  {heafod,  he/ed,  keafd.  Sax.)  The 
uppermost  part  of  the  human  body,  or  the  fore- 
most part  of  the  body  of  prone  and  creeping  ani- 
mals ; that  part  of  the  body  containing  the  organs  ! 
of  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  and  smelling,  and  also 
the  brain  ; a chief;  a principal  person;  a leader; 
a commander;  the  first  place;  the  place  of  honour, 
or  of  command  ; countenance ; presence ; under- 
standing ; faculties  of  the  mind,  sometimes  in  a 
ludicrous  sense ; 

The  wenches  laid  their  heads  together.— 

/.  l it  (range. 

face;  front;  forepart;  resistance;  successful  op- 
position ; spontaneous  will  or  resolution;  state  of 
a deer’s  horns,  by  which  his  age  is  known  ; the 
buck  is  called,  the  fifth  year,  a buck  of  the  first 
head;  the  top  of  a thing,  especially  when  larger 
than  the  rest  of  the  thing ; that  which  rises  on 
the  top ; the  blade  of  an  axe ; the  upper  part  of  ; j 
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a bed  or  bedstead ; the  brain ; the  dresa  of  the 
head ; the  principal  source  of  a stream  ; altitude 
of  water  in  pond*,  as  applicable  to  the  driving  of 
mill-wheels ; topic  of  discourse ; chief  point  or 
subject;  a summary,  as  the  heads  of  a discourse  ; , 
crisis;  pitch;  height;  influence;  force;  strength; 
Motlw-rlv  cares  and  fears  pot  head,  and  rais’d  | 
Home  troubled  thought*. — Milton. 

! • body ; conflux  ; — (obsolete  in  tho  Inst  two  senses;) 

Let  nil  this  wicked  rt*»w  pnther 
Their  forces  (o  one  head. — /ten  Jonsm. 

power;  armed  force;  liberty;  freedom  from  re- 
j ' attaint ; license ; freedom  from  check  or  control ; 

, the  hair  of  the  head ; tho  top  of  corn  or  other 
plants;  the  part  on  which  the  seed  grows;  tho 
' [ end,  or  the  boards  that  form  the  end,  as  the  head 
| of  a ca.sk  ; tho  part  moat  remote  from  tho  mouth 
; or  opening  into  the  sea ; the  maturated  part  of  an 
ulcer  or  boil;  head  and  ears,  a phrase  denoting 
the  whole  person,  especially  when  referring  to  im- 
' inersion  ; head  and  shoulders,  by  force;  violently; 

head  or  tail , or  head  nor  tail,  uncertain  ; not  re- 
! duciblc  to  certainty.  In  Anatomy,  tbo  superior 
! ; part  of  the  body,  placed  on  the  neck,  containing 
j the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  me  >uUa  oblongata. 
It  is  divided  into  the  face  and  the  hairy  scalp. 

I To  the  latter  belongs  the  vertex,  or  crown  of  tho 
j head;  the  sineijmt,  or  forepart;  and  the  occiput, 

or  hind-part.  Haul-mould-shot,  when  the  sutures 
of  the  skidl  ride ; that  is,  have  their  edges  shot 
over  one  another.  Head  is  also  taken  for  the  ex- 
tremity of  a muscle  that  is  inserted  into  the  staple 
bone,  and  of  a muscle  which  is  a tendon.  In 
Mechanics,  the  upper  or  more  solid  part  of  inani- 
mate and  artificial  bodies,  as  the  head  of  a nail, 
the  head  of  a hammer,  &c.  In  Painting,  the  pio- 

I I turn  or  representation  of  that  part  of  the  human 
body.  In  Architecture,  keadteork,  an  ornament 
of  sculpture  or  carved  work,  often  serving  as  the 
key  of  an  arch,  plat- band,  &c.  Headtoay  of  a 
stair,  the  clear  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
head  of  any  step  or  landiog-place  to  the  ceiling 

1 above.  In  Gunnery,  the  forepart  of  the  cheeks  of 
I a gun  or  howitx  carriage.  Moor' a- head,  a kind 
of  bomb  or  grenade  shot  out  of  a cannon.  In 
Fortification,  head  of  a fort-work,  the  front  of  it 
nearest  to  the  enemy,  and  farthest  from  the  body 
of  the  place.  Head  of  a doable  tenailic , the  salient 
angle  in  the  centre,  and  the  two  other  sides  which 
form  the  re-entering  angle.  In  Military  affairs, 
head  of  an  army,  the  person  who  holds  the  chief 
command;  head  of  a body  of  men,  the  front, 
whether  drawn  up  in  lines  or  on  a march  ; head 
qf  a camp,  the  ground  before  which  an  army  is 
I drawn  up ; headpiece , armour  for  the  head,  as  a 
j helmet,  &c  ; head-quarters,  the  place  where  the 
J officer  commanding  any  body  of  men  takes  up  his  j 
residence ; to  m ike  head,  to  oppose  or  resist  the 
| attempts  of  another  by  force.  In  Marine  affairs,  I 
| an  ornamental  figure  on  the  ship's  stem ; or,  in  an 
* extended  sense,  the  whole  front  or  forepart  of  the  ' 
ship ; and,  in  a particular  sense,  that  part  on  each 
! aide  of  the  stem  which  is  appropriated  to  the  I 

I private  use  of  the  sailors;  head  is  likewise  em-  | 

j ployed  in  several  sea-phrases — as  ' by  the  head,'  1 
| said  of  a ship  when  it  is  laden  deeper  forward  than 
‘ aft ; * the  wind  heads  us,’  when  it  veers  round  to 
; the  direction  of  the  ship's  course ; * head  to  wind,' 
the  situation  of  a ship  when  her  head  is  tamed  to 
j the  direction  of  the  wind ; ‘ to  give  a ahip  head- 


way* to  cause  it  to  advance  forward  at  sea ; head-  1 j 
fast,  a rope  employed  to  fasten  the  head  of  a ship; 
head- ledges,  the  thwart  ship-pieces  that  frame  the 
hatchways;  head- lines,  the  ropes  of  all  sails  that 
are  next  to  the  yards ; headmost,  the  situation  of 
any  ship  that  is  the  farthest  advanced;  head  of 
the  tmuf,  the  upper  part  of  any  mast  to  which  the  | 
caps  or  trucks  nre  fitted ; head-rails,  the  elliptio 
rails  at  the  head  of  the  ship ; head-rope,  that  part  1 
of  the  bolt-rope  which  terminates  any  of  the  prin-  . 
cipnl  sails  on  the  upper  edge ; head-sails,  those  ) 
sails  which  are  extended  on  the  foremast  and  bow-  1 
sprit ; head-sea,  the  waves  that  meet  the  head  of 
a ship  in  its  course;  head-stick,  a short  round 
stick  with  a bole  at  each  end,  through  which  the 
bead- rope  of  some  triangular  sails  is  thrust;  head-  i 
t oay,  the  motion  of  a ship  forward  at  sea,  in  dis-  , 
tinction  from  the  stemway,  or  motion  backward  ! 
with  the  stem  foremost.  In  Letterpress  Printing,  , 
head  of  a page,  the  top  or  beginning  of  a page;  i 
head-line,  the  line  which  is  drawn  across  the  top  j 
or  head  of  a page.  In  the  Manege,  head  of  a \ 
horse,  the  action  of  the  neck,  and  the  effect  of  tho 
bridle  and  the  wrist,  as  when  a horse  is  said  ‘ to 
plant  his  head  welt,'  u e.  to  obey  the  hand ; or 
4 to  refuse  to  place  his  head,*  i.  e.  to  shoot  out  his  j 
nose,  &c. ; hewl-stnll,  that  part  of  tho  bridle  which  i 
goes  over  the  horse's  head.  In  Heraldry,  head  in 
profile , the  head  and  side  face  cooped  at  the  neck.  , 
In  Masonry,  head-bond,  that  in  which  two  stones  : 
of  a wall,  forming  its  breadth,  have  one  stone  of  ! 
the  same  breadth  placed  over  them  ; — a.  chief ; 
principal ; — v.  a.  to  lead ; to  direct ; to  act  as 
leader  to ; to  behead ; to  decapitate ; to  form  a 
bead  to ; to  fit  or  furnish  with  a head ; to  top ; j 
to  go  in  front  of ; to  get  into  the  front ; to  set  on 
the  head  ; to  oppose ; to  veer  round,  and  blow  in 
opposition  to  the  course  of  a ship ; — v.  n.  to  ori- 
ginate ; to  spring ; to  have  Its  source,  as  a river. 

Headaciie,  bed'ake,  s.  Cephalalgia ; pain  in  the 
head. 

Headband,  hed'band,  s.  A fillet ; a band  for  tho 
head ; also,  the  band  at  each  end  of  a book. 

Headborouoh,)  hed'bnriro,  s.  In  old  Law,  bo 

Headborow,  > was  so  called  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a ffauk-pledge  in  a decennary  within  a 
leet,  or  who  hod  the  government  of  those  within  j 
his  own  pledge.  He  was  also  called  by  the  various  ! 
names  of  bead-borough,  borow-head,  borough- 
holder,  third- borough,  titliing-msn,  chief-pledge, 
and  borow-elder,  according  to  the  local  customs 
which  prevailed.  The  head-borough  was  the  chief 
of  the  ten  pledges,  the  other  nine  were  called  hand- 
boroughs,  or  plegii  manuales , i.e.,  inferior  pledges. 
This  officer  is  now  commonly  called  a constable. — 
CoweL 

Head-dress,  hed'dres,  s.  Tim  dress  of  the  head ; 
the  ooveriog  or  ornaments  of  a woman’s  head  » 
the  crest,  or  tuft  of  feathers  on  a fowl’s  head. 

Headed,  hed'ed,  a.  Having  a head  or  top. 

Embossed  sores,  and  heatied  evil*.— Skaks. 

Header,  bed'ur,  s.  One  who  heads  nails  or  pins ; 
one  who  leads  a mob  or  party ; the  first  brick  in  ! 
the  angle  of  a wall. 

Headers,  hed'urz,  s.  In  Masonry,  stones  extend- 
ing over  the  thickness  of  a wall;  tho  bricks  which  j 
are  laid  lengthwise  across  the  thickness  of  a wall 
are  also  so  termed. 

Headfirst,  hed'furst,  ad.  With  the  head  fore-  i 
most. 
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IIkadgakglf.,  hed'gdr-gl,  t.  A disease  of  cattle. 

Headgear,  bed'geer,  s.  The  dress  of  a woman’* 
head. 

Hkadily,  hcd'e-le,  ad  Hastily;  rashly;  00  as 
not  to  be  governed. 

Hf.adinkss,  hod'e-nes,  t.  Rashness;  precipita- 
tion; stubbornness;  obstinacy. 

II  kadi  so,  bed'ing,  a.  Timber  for  the  heads  of 
casks.  Jlending-courtet,  in  Architecture,  those 
courses  of  brick  or  stonework  which  consist  en- 
tirely of  headers.  Heading-joint , in  Joinery,  the 
joint  of  two  or  more  boards  at  right  angles  to  the 
fibres ; and,  in  Handrailing,  at  right  angles  to  the 
back. 

Headland,  bed 'land,  *.  In  Geography,  a cape, 
mall,  or  promontory.  In  Agriculture,  headland 
or  headridge,  a ridgo  or  border,  commonly  ten  to 
twelve  feet  broad,  which  is  continued,  in  some 
cases,  round  a field ; or,  in  other  cases,  is  formed 
at  the  two  opposite  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing space  for  the  plough  horses  to  tom  upon. 

Headless,  hed'les,  a.  Haring  no  head;  be- 
headed ; destitute  of  a chief  or  leader  ; destitute 
of  intellect  or  prudence ; rash ; obstinate. 

Headlono,  hedlong,  ad.  With  the  head  fore- 
most; rashly;  precipitately;  without  delibera- 
tion ; hastily ; without  cessation  or  respite  ; — a. 
steep;  precipitous;  rash. 

Headman,  hed 'man,  s.  A chief ; a leader. 

Hkadmonky,  bed'mun-ne,  ».  A capitation  tax. 

To  be  taxed  by  the  poll,  to  be  sconced  our  headmans- y. 

— Union. 

Headmost,  bed'moste,  a.  Most  forward  or  ad- 
vanced ; first  in  a line  or  order  of  progression. 

IIkadfan,  hed'pan,  s.  The  brain-pan. — Obsolete. 

Headpence,  hed'pens,  a.  A kind  of  poll-tax,  for- 
merly collected  in  the  county  of  Northumberland. 

Hkadridqr. — See  Headland. 

Headbiiake,  bed'shake,  «.  A significant  shake  of 
the  head. 

Headship,  hed'ship,  «.  Authority;  chief  place; 
dignity. 

Headsman,  hedz'man,  t.  An  executioner;  one 
who  cuta  off  heads. 

Headspring,  hed'spring,  #.  Fountain;  source; 
origin. 

Headstall,  hed'stawl,  1.  That  part  of  a bridle 
which  encompasses  the  head. 

Headstone,  hed'stone,  s.  The  principal  stone  in 
a foundation ; the  chief  or  comer  stone ; the  stone 
at  the  head  of  a grave. 

Headstrong,  hod 'strong,  a.  Ungovernable;  ob- 
stinate ; violent ; resolute  to  run  bis  own  way ; 
bent  on  pursuing  his  own  will ; directed  by  an 
ungovernable  or  obstinate  will. 

Headstrongnesb,  bed's!  rong'ncs,  8.  Obstinacy. 

I Ik  a dti  re,  Led'tire,  e.  Dress  or  attire  for  the 
head. 

A houttire  of  fine  linen,  and  a chain  about  hla  neck. 

-—1  Etdnt  iiL  6. 

Hn  ad  work,  hed'wurk,  «.  Mental  or  intellectual 
labour. 

Headworkman,  hed'wurk'inan,  t.  A chief  or 
principal  workman  over  a party  ; a foreman. 

He  ad  v,  bed'de,  a.  Rash  ; precipitate  ; hasty ; 
violent ; ungovernable ; apt  to  affect  the  head ; 
inflaming ; intoxicating  ; strong  ; violent ; im- 
petuous. 

Heal,  hed,  0.  a.  (futlan,  helan , gthelan , Sax.)  To 
cure  a person ; to  restore  fruin  hurt  or  sickness ; 
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to  restore  anything  from  on  unsonnd  to  a sound  j 
state  ; to  cure  of  a disease  or  wound  ; to  cause  to 
cicatrize ; to  remove,  as  differences  or  dissension  ; 
to  reconcile,  as  parties  at  variance.  In  Scripture,  : 
to  forgive ; to  cure  moral  disease  and  restore 
soundness;  to  purify  from  corruptions,  redress 
grievances,  and  restore  to  prosperity ; — v.  n.  to 
grow  sound  ; to  return  to  a sound  state ; — r.  a. 
to  cover. 

Hbalable,  beTa-bl,  a.  That  may  be  healed. 

Healer,  he'lur,  * He  or  that  which  cure®  or 
restores  to  soundness. 

Healfano,  heel'fang,  *1  $.  (halt,  neck,  and  be- 

HEALSFANO.heelz'fang, V /bn,  to  contain,  Sax.) 

Halrfano,  hals'fang,  ) The  punishment  of  the 
pillory.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a pecuniary 
punishment  or  mulct,  to  commute  for  standing  m 
the  pillory,  to  be  paid  to  the  king  or  chief  lord. 

Hbalino,  be'ling,  a.  Tending  to  restore  to  a sound 
state  of  health  ; mild ; mollifying : — «.  the  art  of 
curing ; the  act  of  covering.-— Obsolete  in  the  last 
sense. 

Health,  helfA.  t.  ffrom  heal)  In  Physiology,  a 
right  disposition  of  the  body  and  of  all  its  parts, 
consisting  in  a due  temperature,  a right  conforma- 
tion, just  connection,  and  ready  and  free  exercise  | 
of  the  several  vital  functions — m this  state  the 
animal  feels  no  pain ; sound  state  of  the  mind ; j 
natural  vigour  of  Acuities;  moral  integrity;  ! 
purity ; goodness ; salvation,  or  divine  favour ; 
wish  of  health  and  happiness,  used  in  drinking. 

Healthful,  helM'ftfl,  o.  Being  in  a sound  state,  I 
as  a living  or  organized  being  ; free  from  disease ; 
serving  to  promote  health ; wholesome ; salu- 
brious; indicating  health  or  soundness : salutary;  \ 
promoting  spiritual  health  ; well- disposed  j fa-  j 
vourable. 

Healthfully,  heUVffil-lc,  ad  In  health;  whole- 
somely. 

Health  fulness,  heUA'fi/l-nea,  s.  A state  of  being 
well ; wholesomeness  ; salnbrious  qualities. 

Healthily,  heM'e-le,  ad  Without  disease. 

Healthiness,  beltf'e-ncs,  t.  The  state  of  health; 
soundness ; freedom  from  disease. 

Healthless,  beW'les,  a.  Not  conducive  to 
health;  weak;  sickly;  infirm. — Seldom  used. 

The  leaves,  that  whilom  were  so  fresh  and  greenc,  j 
In  hcalMtue  autumn  to  the  ground  do  fall.— 

Mir.  for  Map. 

Healtolessness,  hel/A'lee-nea,  «.  State  of  being 
infirm  or  without  health. 

Healthsome,  heUA'sum,  a.  Wholesome. — Obso- 
lete. 1 

Shall  I not  then  be  stifled  In  the  vault. 

To  whoae  foul  mouth  no  keaWuome  air  breathe*  In, 

And  there  be  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ?— 

Shot*. 

Healthy,  helt&'e,  a.  Enjoying  health ; hale ; j 
sound;  free  from  sickness  ; conducive  to  health ; 
wholesome;  salubrious. 

Heap,  heep,  s.  (heap,  heop,  Sax.)  A collection  of 
things  laid  in  a body,  so  as  to  form  an  elevation  ; 
a pile  or  mass;  a crowd ; a throng ; a cluster;  a 
number  driven  together; — (Inelegant  and  seldom 
used  in  the  last  four  senses;) 

An  universal  cry  resounds  aloud ; 

The  sailors  run  in  kcap$,  a helpless  crowd.— 

l>tyien. 

a mass  of  ruins ; 

Thou  hast  made  of  a city  a heap.—Tta.  xxv. 

— v o.  (haajnan,  Sax.)  to  throw  or  lay  iu  a heap; 
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HEART. 


to  pile;  to  ama*;  to  accumulate;  to  collect  in  a ; 
great  quantity;  to  lay  op;  to  add  to  something 
else ; to  add  till  the  mats  takes  • roundish  form, 
or  till  it  rises  above  the  measure. 

Heater,  he 'pur,  s.  One  who  heaps,  piles,  or 
amasses. 

Hkaplt,  heep'le,  ad.  In  heap*;  without  order. 

Hear,  beer,  v.  a.  (hearan,  hyran,  Sax.)  Past  and 
past  part  Heard.  To  perceive  by  the  ear ; to  feel 
an  impression  of  sonnd  by  the  proper  organa ; to 
give  audience  or  allowance  to  speak ; to  attend  ; 
to  listen  ; to  obey;  to  attend  favourably  ; to  re- 
gard ; to  grant  an  answer  to  prayer ; to  attend  U> 
the  facts,  evidence,  and  arguments  in  a cause  be- 
tween parties ; to  try  in  a court  of  law  or  equity ; 
to  acknowledge  a title  or  be  spoken  of,  a Latin 
phrase; 

I karst  thou  submissive,  but  a lowly  birth  f —Prior. 
to  be  a hearer  of ; to  sit  under  the  preaching  of ) 
to  learn ; to  approve  end  embrace ; 

They  speak  of  tho  world,  and  the  world  keartlA  them. 

—1  JoAn  IV. 

to  hear  a bird  sing,  a proverbial  phrase  for  tho 
receipt  of  a particular  or  private  communication ; 

I A<wr  bird  tint)  in  mine  ear. 

That  I most  either  fijrht  or  flee.— 

OUi  JUU.ut  of  the  Hisi*g  In  the  North, 
—v.  n.  to  enjoy  the  sense  or  faculty  of  perceiving 
Bound;  to  listen;  to  hearken;  to  attend;  to  be 
told ; to  receive  by  report. 

Hearer,  he'rur,  8.  One  who  hears  ; one  who  at- 
tends to  what  is  orally  delivered  by  another;  an 
auditor ; one  of  an  audience.  , 

Erasing,  hiring,  s.  The  perception  of  sound  by 
the  medium  of  the  ear;  audience;  attention  to 
what  is  delivered ; opportunity  to  be  heard  ; ju- 
dicial trial ; attention  to  the  facts,  testimony,  and 
argumenta  in  a cause  between  parties,  with  a view 
to  a just  decision ; the  net  of  perceiving  sounds ; 
sensation  or  perception  of  sound  ; reach  of  the  ear; 
extent  within  which  sound  may  be  heard.  II ear  - 
i tag  trumpet,  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a kind 
of  trumpet,  to  assist  in  the  concentration  of  sound, 
and  conveying  it  to  the  ear. 

Hearken,  hdr'kn,  v.  n.  ( heorenian , hyrenian , Sax.) 
To  listen ; to  lend  the  ear ; to  attend  to  what  is 
uttered  with  eagerness  or  curiosity;  to  regard; 
to  give  heed  ; to  observe  or  obey ; to  attend ; to 
j grant  or  comply  with. 

IIkarkenbr,  hdr'kn-ur,  s.  A listener;  one  who 
I hearkens. 

; HF.AijpAL. — See  Rehearsal. 

Hearsay,  heer'say,  *.  Report;  rumour;  common 
talk.  It  is  some  limes  used  aa  an  adjective,  as 
hearsay  evidence. 

Hearse,  hers,  s.  A carriage  for  conveying  the 
dead  to  the  grave ; a temporary  monument  set 
over  a grave ; 

The  pnudy  sir!  end*  deck  her  grave. 

The  failed  Howrea  herror«e  emhruve. 

0 1 beavie  hearse. — Spenser. 

the  place  in  which  a corpse  is  deposited  ; 

Beside  the  hearse  a fruitful  palm-tree  grow  a. — Fairfax. 
In  Hunting,  a hind  in  her  second  year; — v.  a.  to 
* enclose  in  a hearse  or  coffin. 

Hearbkcloth,  hers'klofA,  s.  A pall;  a cloth  to 
cover  a hearse  or  coffin. 

I Hf.arselike,  hers  like,  a.  Mournful;  suitable  to 
> a funeral. 

j Heart,  hart,  s.  ( Atari,  Sax.  hart,  Dat.)  In  Ana- 


tomy, tho  most  important  organ  of  the  viscera  of 
tnammiferou*  and  other  animals.  In  mau,  it  is 
situated  in  the  thorax,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  divided  externally  into  the  base, 
which  is  tho  broad  part;  the  superior  and  inferior 
surface ; the  anterior  and  posterior  margin.  In- 
ternally, it  is  divided  into  the  two  ventricles,  right 
and  left,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a fleshy  septum,  called  the  septum  cordis.  The 
cavities  adhering  to  the  base  are,  from  their  re- 
semblance in  form,  called  the  auricles.  Each 
ventrical  has  two  orifices:  the  one  auricular, 
through  which  the  blood  enters;  the  other  arteri- 
ona,  through  which  it  passes  out.  These  four 
orifices  are  supplied  with  valves  which  arc  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  their  form,  into  the  se- 
milunar. at  the  arterial  orifices;  tricuspid,  those 
at  the  right  orifice  of  the  auricle ; and  mitral,  those 
at  the  left.  The  vessels  of  the  heart  are  distin- 
guished into  common  and  proper.  The  common 
are — 1.  The  aorta,  arising  from  the  left  ventricle. 

2.  The  pulmonary  artery,  from  the  right  ventricle. 

3.  The  four  pulmonary  veins,  which  terminate  in 
the  left  auricle.  4.  The  two  vena  cavse,  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  right  auricle.  The 
proper  vessels  are — -I.  The  coronary  arteries,  which 
arise  from  the  aorta,  and  are  distributed  on  the 
heart.  2.  The  coronary  veins.  Heart  of  a fetus 
differs  from  that  of  an  adult,  by  having  a foramen 
ovale,  by  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  right 
auricle  to  the  left ; — the  inner  part  of  anything ; 
the  middle  part  or  interior ; the  chief  or  vital  part ; 
the  vigorous  or  efficacious  part ; the  seat  of  the 
affections  and  passions ; by  a metonymy,  heart  is 
used  for  an  affection  or  passion,  and  especially  for 
love; 

The  king’s  heart  was  toward  Absalom.— 2 Sam.  xlv. 
the  seat  of  the  understanding,  ns  an  understanding 
heart ; the  scat  of  the  will,  lienee  secret  purposes, 
intentions,  or  designs,  as  * there  are  many  devices 
in  a man’s  heart;*  person  ; character;  used  with 
respect  to  courage  or  kindness; 

Cbeerly,  my  hearts.— Shots. 
courage;  spirit;  secret  thought*;  recesses  of  the 
mind ; disposition  of  mind ; real  intention  ; con- 
science, or  a sense  of  good  or  ill;  strength; 
power;  vigour;  efficacy; 

Thai  the  spent  earth  may  gather  heart  again, 

And,  better’d  by  cessation,  bear  the  grain  — 

JJrydca. 

utmost  degree ; 

This  gay  charm  hath  beguiled  me 

To  the  very  heart  of  lo ss.— Shake, 
to  get  or  learn  by  heart , to  commit  to  memory ; ' 
to  take  to  heart,  to  be  much  affected ; to  be  xeal- 
ous,  ardent,  or  solicitous  about  a thing ; to  lay  to 
heart  is  used  nearly  in  the  wnse  of  the  foregoing ; 
to  set  the  heart  on,  to  fix  the  desires  on ; to  be 
very  desirous  of  retaining  or  keeping;  to  set  the 
heart  at  rest,  to  make  one’s  self  quiet ; to  be  tran- 
quil or  unruffled ; to  find  in  the  heart,  to  be  willing 
or  disposed;  for  my  heart,  for  tenderness  or  1 
affection ; to  speak  to  one's  heart,  in  Scripture,  to  ' 
speak  kindly  to ; to  comfort  or  encourage;  to  have 
in  the  heart,  to  have  some  purpose,  design,  or  in- 
tention ; a hard  heart,  cruelty ; want  of  sensibi- 
lity. In  Nautical  language,  a particular  sort  of 
dead-eye,  of  the  shape  of  a heart.  In  Heraldry,  a 
bearing,  denoting  the  sincerity  of  the  bearer,  and  j 
is  represented  either  proper  or  vulncd.  See.,  as  ‘he 
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i HEARTACHE— HE  ARTENER. 

beurcth  ardent,  a fesa  gules,  between  three  hearts 
rulnod,  and  distilling  drops  of  blood  on  the  sinister 
Bide,  proper,  name  Tote — v.  n.  to  entourage. — 
Seldom  used  as  a verb. 

Heartache,  hdrt'ake,  s.  Sorrow;  anguish  of 
mind. 

| Hkart-ALLURJNO,  bdrt'al-lu'ring,  a.  Suited  to 
allure  or  captivate  the  affections. 

Heart-appalling,  bdrt'ap- pawning,  a.  Dis- 
maying the  heart;  filling  the  mind  with  horror. 

i Heartbreak,  hurt'brake,  9.  Overpowering  sor- 
row or  grief. 

II ka  uTimKAKF.it,  hdrt'bra'kur,  ».  A ludicrous 
name  for  a lady’s  curl;  a love- lock. 

Like  Samson's  katiibrc'iken,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a nation  ru e.—iiutUr. 

IIkahtbkeakino,  bdrt 'bra' king,  a.  Overpower- 
ing the  heart  with  intense  grief  or  sorrow  ; — 9. 
insufferable  or  overwhelming  grief  or  atHiction. 

Heartbrkd,  hdrt’bred,  a.  Fostered  or  bred  in  the 
heart. 

Heartbroken,  bdrt'bro-kn,  a.  Deeply  affected 
with  corroding  grief  or  sorrow. 

* IIrartburied,  hdrt'ber-rid,  a.  Deeply  immersed ; 
hidden  in  the  heart. 

Heartburn,  hdrt'buro,  t.  Cardialgia;  a dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  beat  in  the  stomach,  gene- 
rally from  indigestion  and  acidity. 

Heartrurned,  hdrt'burnt,  a,  Having  the  heart 
inflamed. 

IIow  tartly  that  gentleman  looks ! I never  can  see  him 

but  1 am  keartburn’d  an  hour  after. — Shake. 

Heartburning,  hdrt'bnr'ning,  a.  Causing  dis- 
content ; — 9.  discontent ; secret  enmity ; heart- 
burn,— which  see. 

Heart-chilled,  hdrt'tsbild,  a.  Having  the  heart 
chilled,  or  rendered  indifTereut  to  pleasure. 

II kart-consuming,  hdrt'kou-su'ming, a.  Destroy- 
ing peace  of  mind. 

Hraht-corrodiko,  hdrt'kor-ro'ding,  a.  Preying 
on  the  heart. 

Hraktokar,  hdrt'deer,  a.  Sincerely  beloved. 

Heartdkep,  hdrt'deep,  a.  Rooted  in  the  heart. 

Heakt-discouraoing,  hdrt'dis-kur'rij-ing,  a. 
Depressing  the  spirits. 

IIeart-kabe,  hdrt'eze,  1.  Quiet ; tranquility  of 
mind. 

What  infinite  heart-rate  must  kings  neglect. 

That  private  men  enjoy.— Shake, 

Heart- easing,  hdrt'e-ring,  a.  Giving  quiet  to  the 
mind ; dispelling  grief. 

Heart- rating,  bdrt'e-ting,  a.  Preying  on  the 
heart. 

Hearted,  bdrt'ed,  n.  Seated  or  fixed  in  the 
heart  ; laid  up  in  the  heart. 

1 have  told  thee  often,  and  I re-tell  thee  again  and  Again, 

I hate  thee,  M«x»r : My  cause  is  hearted;  thine  hath  no 
leas  reason. — Shake. 

This  term  is  chiefly  used  in  composition,  as,  hard- 
hearted, fainthearted,  &c. 

Hkautkdnebs,  hdrt'ed-nes, s.  Sincerity;  warmth; 

zeal. 

Hearten,  hdrt'to,  t*.  a.  To  encourage;  to  ani- 
mate ; to  incite  or  stimulate  courage  ; to  restore 
fertility  or  strength. — Seldom  used  in  the  last 
signification. 

The  ground  one  year  at  rest ; forget  not  then 
With  richest  dung  to  hearten  it  again.— 

JfejM  Uirgfl. 

Heartf.xer,  bdrt'tn-ur,  9.  He  or  that  which 
gives  courage  or  animation. 
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HEART- ENLIVENING — HEARTSORR.  j 

Heart-enlivening,  hdrt'en-Ii'vn-ing,  a.  Iin-  ! 

parting  joy  or  liveliness  to  the  heart. 

Heart- EXPANDING,  hdrt'ek-S|>an'ding,  a.  En-  j 
larging  the  heart;  opening  the  feelings. 
Heartfelt,  bdrt'fch,  o.  Deeply  felt;  deeply 
aflecting,  either  as  joy  or  sorrow. 

'Vhat  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy, 

The  soul's  c.ilrn  suiulilue,  aud  the  heartfelt  joy. 

Is  virtue’s  prize.  —I ‘ope. 

Hkaktorief,  bdrt  greef,  *.  Affliction  of  the  heart; 
deep  sorrow. 

Hearth,  b arth,  s.  ( hearth , Sax.)  A pavement,  or 
floor  of  brick  or  stone,  in  a chimney,  on  which  a 
fire  is  made  to  warm  a room.  H earth- tnoncy,  in 
Law,  a tax  laid  on  hearths. 

Heart-hardened,  hdrt'hdi'dnd,  a.  Obdurate; 
impenitent;  unfeeling. 

Heart-hardening,  hdrt'bdr'dn-ing,  9.  Render- 
ing cruel  or  unfeeling. 

Heart-heaviness,  lidrtTiev'e-nes,  f.  Depression 
j of  spirits  ; melancholy. 

Heartily,  hdrt'o-Ie,  ad.  From  the  heart ; fully; 
sincerely;  actively;  diligently;  vigorously;  eagerly; 
with  desire. 

Heartiness,  hdrt'e-nes,  9.  Sincerity;  freedom 
I from  dissemblance ; vigour ; eagerness. 
Heartless,  hdrt'lcs,  o.  Without  courage ; fainfe- 
! hearted;  spiritless. 

Heartlessly,  hdrt'les-lc,  ad.  Without  courage 
| or  spirit;  faintly;  timidly;  feebly. 
Hbartlkssness,  hdrt'les-nes,  s.  W'ant  of  courage 
or  spirit ; dejection  of  mind ; feebleness. 

Hkartlet,  foirt'let,  t.  A little  heart. 
Heart-offending,  hdrt'of-fen'ding,  a.  Wound-  ! 

ing  or  giving  pain  to  the  heart. 

Heart-paining,  hdrt'pa'ning,  a.  Giving  pain 
or  uneasiness  to  the  heart 

Heart-piercing,  bdrt'peers'ing,  a.  Entering  the  ! 

heart  with  keenness  and  agonv. 

Heart-purifyino,  hdrt'pu're-fi-ing,  a.  Cleansing 
or  purifying  the  heart 

Heart-quelling,  hdrt'kwelTing,  a.  Conquering 
the  affections. 

Heart-rending,  hdrt'ren'ding,  a.  Breaking  the 
heart;  overpowering  with  intense  anguish ; deeply 
afflictive. 

Heart-rising,  hdrtVi'zing,  a.  A rising  or  lifting 
of  the  heart ; opposition. 

Heart-Robbino,  bdrt'rob’bing,  a.  Depriving  of 
thought;  ecstatic;  stealing  the  heart  or  affections. 
Drawn  with  the  power  of  a Aearf-rohM*?  eye,  ! 

And  wrapt  in  fetters  of  a gulden  truas.— .Spender.  | 

Heart’s-BLOOD,  hdrta'blud,)  9.  The  blood  of  tha 
Heart-blood,  hdrtmd,  f heart;  life;  essence. 

The  mortal  Venus,  the  hearUAood  of  beauty.— Shake. 

Heart-search ino,  hdrt'scrtsh’ing,  a.  Searching 
the  secret  thoughts  and  purposes. 

Hkart’s-ease,  hdrtx'eze,  1.  The  plant  Viola  tri- 
color ; the  pansy. 

Heart- seed. — See  Cardiospermum. 

Heartsick,  bdrt'sik,  a.  Pained  in  mind  ; deeply 
afflicted  or  deprca>ed. 

Heart-sickenino,  bdrt'sik  Tm-mg,  a.  Sickening 
the  heart ; occasioning  deep  sorrow. 

Heartbomk,  hdrt  sum,  a.  Enlivening;  cheerful; 
merry. 

IIeartsorb,  hdrt 'so  re,  9.  That  which  pains  tht  1 
mind ; — o.  deeply  wounded. 

«...  v , . Penitential  groans,  I 

w ith  nightly  tear*  and  daily  hearUure  sighs.— Shake.  • 
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| 

Hkaut-sokkowing,  bdrt'soriro-ing, a.  Sorrowing 
deeply  at  heart. 

, Heart-stirring,  bdrt'stur 'ring,  a.  Moving  the 
heart. 

Heahtbtrikb,  hdrt'strika,  r.  a.  To  affect  at  heart, 
i — Obsolete. 

They  seek  to  kearOtritc  u«. 

That  are  spectators,  with  their  misery.— 

lien  JonKm, 

Heartstrings,  bdrt'strings,  §.  pL  The  tendons 
or  nerves  supposed  to  brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 
If  thou  thinkcst  thou  shall  perish,  I cannot  Marne 

thre  to  be  sad  till  tliy  kearOtrinyt  crack.— Tip.  Taylor. 

IIkahtstuuck,  hdrt'struk,  a.  Driven  to  the  heart ; 
infixed  in  the  mind;  shocked  with  fear;  dismayed. 

Heart-swelling,  hdrt'swel  ling,  a.  Rankling  in 
| the  mind. 

Drawn  into  firm*,  nnd  proof  of  mortal  fijlit, 
Tlurough  proud  ambition  and  heurt-na.Uiu./  (into. — 
Sweater. 

Heart-thrilling,  hdrt'tAril'ling,  a.  Exciting  the 
mind  by  energetic  or  stirring  narrations;  pro- 
ducing startling  effects. 

| Heart-touching,  hdrt'tntsb'ing,  a.  Affecting  the 
heart  by  keen  associations. 

Heaktwheel,  bdrt'hwed,  a.  A well-known  me- 
chanical contrivance  for  converting  a circular  mo- 
tion into  an  alternating  rectilinear:  coni  moo  in 
! cotton-mills. 

I Heart-whole,  hdrt'bole,  a.  Not  affected  or  ener- 
vated by  love ; not  in  love ; having  the  spirits 
buoyant. 

Cupid  hath  clapt  him  o'  the  shoulder ; but  111  warrant 

him  heart-whole.— Fhahe. 

Heartwood,  hdrt'wtfd,  a.  In  Botany,  the  dnra- 
num  or  central  part  of  the  trunk  of  a tree,  har- 
dened by  the  deposition  of  its  tissues  of  various 
secretion  which  dog  up  the  pannages, 
j Heart- wounded,  hdrt'woond'od,  a.  Filled  with 
intense  passion  of  love  or  grief. 

Heart- wo undino,  bdrt' wooo  drag,  a.  Filling 
with  grief;  piercing  with  intense  emotion, 
i Hearty,  hdr'tc,  a.  Having  tho  heart  engaged  in 
j anything;  sincere;  warm;  zealous;  proceeding 
i from  the  heart ; being  full  of  health ; sound  ; 
i strong;  healthy;  durable;  having  a keen  appetite; 
eating  much ; nourishing. 

Hearty-hale,  hdrito-bak,  a.  Good  for  the  heart. 
— Obsolete. 

IIbat,  heet,  t.  (bent,  hcrt,  Sax.)  In  Physiology,  the 
sensation  experienced  in  touching  a hot  body, 
whether  solid  or  aeriform.  In  Chemistry,  the 
supposed  matter  or  cause  of  beat,  termed  coloric, 
which,  if  material,  is  an  imponderable  subtile  fluid, 
the  part  ides  of  which  repel  each  other,  and  are 
attracted  by  all  other  substances,  either  by  direct 
contact  or  ndiation.  Animal  bent,  the  heat  con- 
sequent on  respiration  and  digestion  in  the  bodies  | 
of  animals,  produced  in  the  system  of  each  by  tho 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combining  with  the 
carbon  of  the  blood,  and  forming  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  human  blood  has  a temperature  varying  from 
100.6°  to  101.76°  in  healthy  persons ; in  disease 
it  sometimes  rises  to  106°  or  109°.  Respiration 
is,  says  Dr.  Gregory,  essentially  a combustion  of  i 
carbon,  which,  in  combining  with  oxygen,  is  con-  ‘ 
verted  into  carbonic  acid,  and,  st  the  sametime,  : 
furnishes  the  animal  beat.  Liebig  calculates  that 
tbe  amount  of  carbon  burned  daily  in  the  human 
body  of  an  adult  man  is  about  fourteen  ounces, 
and  the  bast  given  out  is  fully  suffident  to  keep  up 


the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  to  account  for 
the  evaporation  of  all  the  gaseous  matter  and  water  . 
expelled  from  the  lungs.  This  carbon  is  derived, 
in  the  first  place,  from  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
which  undergo  a constant  waste,  but  ultimately 
from  the  food.  In  Mechanics,  the  degree  of  heat 
requisite  for  iron-work,  namely,  tbe  blood-red 
heat,  the  smallest  degree ; the  flame,  or  white 
heat,  the  second  degree;  and  the  sparkling,  or 
welding -heat,  which  is  the  strongest  degiee. 
FricUy-heat,  the  common  name  of  the  lichcnous 
rash,  Lichen  tropicus; — hot  air;  hot  weather; 
any  accumulation  or  concentration  of  the  matter 
of  heat  or  coloric ; the  state  of  being  once  heated 
or  hot ; a violent  action  unintermitted ; a single 
effort  in  running ; a course  at  a race ; 

Feign'd  zeal,  you  saw.  set  nut  the  speedier  pace ; 

Hut  the  lust  heat,  plain  dealing  won  the  rao**.— 

Ihyden. 

redness  of  the  face;  flush;  animal  excitement; 
violent  action  or  agitation  of  the  system  ; utmost 
violence;  rage;  vehemence;  agitation  of  mind; 
inflammation  or  excitement;  exasperation;  ardour; 
fervency;  animation  in  thought  or  discourse ; fer- 
mentation ; — r.  a.  (baton,  Sax.)  to  make  hot ; to 
communicate  heat  to,  nr  cause  to  he  hot ; to  make 
feverish  ; to  warm  with  passion  or  desire ; to  ex- 
rite ; to  rouse  into  action ; — v.  n.  to  grow  warm 
or  hot. 

Heater,  he’tur,  i He  or  that  which  heats ; a tri- 
angular mass  of  iron,  which  is  heated  and  put 
into  a box-iron  to  beat  it  for  ironing  clothes. 

Hkatvul,  beet'fvl,  a.  Full  of  warmth. 

Heath,  hee/A,  ».  (hath.  Sax.)  Heather,  a plant 
belonging  to  tbe  genus  Erica ; a moor  overgrown 
with  heather  or  moss  plants. 

The  heath,  this  night,  must  be  my  bed.— Sentt 
Heath-cock,  or  black-cock,  the  Tetrao  tetrix  of 
Lin  mens. 

IIkatiiclad,  heelA  Triad,  a.  Clothed  or  covered  with 
heath. 

Heathen,  he'iAn,  a.  ( hothn,  Sax.  heiden,  Dut.)  j 
Otto  who  worships  idols,  or  is  unacquainted  with 
tbe  true  God ; a pagan  ; a gentile ; a rude,  illi- 
terate, barbarous  person  ; — <*.  gentile ; pagan. 

Heathendom,  he'lAn-dum,  $.  Region  of  heathen 
countries. 

Heathenish,  he'lAn-ish,  a.  Belonging  to  pagans 
or  gentiles;  rude;  illiterate;  wild;  uncivilized; 
barbarous ; cruel ; savage ; rapacious. 

Heathen  ishly,  be'tAn-Uh-le,  ad.  After  the  man- 
ner of  heathens. 

Heath ENISIIK ESS,  he'lAn-ish-nca,  8.  A profane 
state,  like  that  of  the  heathen. 

Heathenism, be'rAa-izui,  *.  Paganism;  gentilism; 
ignorance  of  the  true  God ; idolatry  ; rudeness ; 
barbarism  ; ignorance. 

Heathenize,  be'<An-ixe,  v.  a.  To  render  heathen 
or  heathenish. 

Heathenness,  he'lAn-nes,  s.  State  of  being  hea- 
thens. 

Heather,  heth'ur,  a.  Heath,  the  plant  of  the  genus 
Erica.  Heather-roof,  a roof  covered  with  heather, 
used  in  some  places  in  Scotland,  and  considered  ns 
superior  to  straw-thatch. 

Heathery,  heth'nr-e,)  a.  Full  of  heath;  abound- 

H kathy,  hce/A'e,  J ing  with  heath. 

Heath-game.— See  Moorfowl. 

Heathworts. — See  Ericace®. 

Heating,  he'ting,  a.  Tending  to  impart  heat  to  ; 
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promoting  warmth  or  heat;  exciting  action; 
stimulating. 

IIkavk,  heev,  p.  a.  (henfan,  hefan,  heofan,  Sax.) 
To  lilt ; to  raise  ; to  more  upward ; to  cause  to 
■well ; to  raise  or  force  from  the  breast ; to  raise ; 
to  elevate ; to  puff ; to  elate ; to  throw ; to  cast ; 
to  send ; to  raise  by  turning  a windlass.  In  Nau- 
tical language,  to  heart  overboard,  to  throw  over- 
’ board ; to  heart  a flag  aboard,  to  hang  it  out ; 
hr  are  arul  a tray,  an  order  importing  that  the  next 
effort  will  dislodge  and  weigh  the  anchor ; heart 
and  rally,  a cheering  order  to  heave  quickly ; 

1 heart  and  jnnol,  an  order  to  tarn  the  capstan.  See. 
i till  the  pawl  may  be  put  in;  to  heave  out  the  ca/>- 

1 stan  or  wind  hue,  to  turn  it  about  by  means  of 
! bars  or  handspikes ; to  heave  the  lead,  to  throw  it 

into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the 
depth;  to  heave  ahead,  to  draw  a ship  ly  the 
cable ; to  heart  astern,  to  cause  her  to  recede ; 
to  Aenre  astrain,  to  work  at  tin?  capstan  ; to  heave 
keel  out,  to  raise  the  keel  out  of  the  water ; to 
heart  in  stays,  to  tack  or  put  about ; to  heave  out 
stay-sn>U,  to  unfurl  or  throw  them  loose  from  the 
place  where  they  had  been  rolled ; to  heart  short, 
to  draw  so  much  of  the  cable  into  the  ship,  by 
means  of  the  capstan  or  windlass,  as  that  by  ad- 
vancing, ahe  is  almost  perpendicular  above  the 
anchor ; to  heave  taught,  to  heave  about  the  cap- 
stan, &c.  till  the  cable  or  rope  applied  thereto  be- 
comes straight  or  ready  for  action  ; — p.  w.  to  swell, 
distend,  or  dilate;  to  pant ; to  breathe  with  labour 
or  pain  ; to  kirk  ; to  make  an  effort  to  vomit ; to 
rise  in  billows,  as  the  sea ; to  be  lifted  ; to  rise  or 
swell,  as  the  earth  at  the  breaking  up  of  frost;  to 
Aeurs  in  sight,  to  appear ; to  make  its  first  ap- 
pearance;— t.  a rising  or  swell;  an  exertion  or 
effort  upward;  a rising  swell  or  distention,  as  of 
the  breast ; an  effort  to  vomit ; an  effort  to  rise. 

Heaven,  bev'vn,  *.  (heaftn,  hefen,  heofen,  Sax.) 
The  region  or  expanse  which  surrounds  the  earth, 

2 and  which  appears  above  and  around  us  like  au 
immense  arch  or  vault,  in  which  are  seen  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  Among  Christians,  the  part  of 
space  in  which  the  omnipresent  Jehovah  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  more  sensible  manifestations  of  his 
glory.  Hence,  this  is  called  the  habitation  of 
Cod,  and  is  represented  as  the  residence  of  angels 
and  blessed  spirits. 

J The  sanctified  heart  loves  femora  for  its  purity,  and 
]'  Uod  lor  hi*  goodness. — Buckminster. 

The  sky  or  air ; the  region  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
an  elevated  place,  in  a very  indefinite  sense.  Thus, 
we  speak  of  a mountain  reaching  to  heaven ; the 
fowls  of  heaven;  thecloodsof  heaven;  hail  or  rain 
from  heaven; 

Their  cities  are  wall’d  to  heart*.— Dent.  i. 

! the  supreme  ;»ower ; the  Sovereign  of  heaven ; 
God,  as  prophets  sent  by  hearen ; 

1 have  sinned  against  heaven.— Luke  xv. 

! Shun  the  impious  profaneuess  which  scoffs  at  the  in. 

I sti  tut  intis  of  heaven.— I HnphL 

|.  supreme  felicity;  the  angels;  distinguished  glory. 

| : Among  Pagans,  the  residence  of  the  celestial  gods ; 

! the  pagan  deities;  celestials;  elevation;  sublimity. 
O!  for  n muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  ot  invention.—  -Shake. 

I The  Hebrews  acknowledged  three  heavens  ; the 
! air,  or  aerial  heavens;  the  firmament  in  which 
. the  stars  are  supposed  to  be  placed;  and  the 


heaven  of  heavens,  or  third  heaven,  the  residence  of  | 
Jehovah.  Modern  philosophers  divide  the  expanse  j 
above  and  around  tho  earth  into  two  parts,  the 
atmosphere  or  aerial  heaven,  and  the  ethereal 
heaven,  beyond  tho  region  of  the  air,  in  which 
there  is  supposed  to  be  a thin,  unresisting  medium, 
called  ether.  The  ancient  astronomers  assumed 
as  tnaoy  heavens  as  they  observed  different  celes- 
tial motions.  They  txlieved  them  to  be  solid  aud 
spherical,  with  the  celestial  bodies  fixed  iu  them. 
Thus,  they  had  seven  heavens  corresponding  to  the 
orbits  of  the  seven  planets ; an  eighth  for  the  fixed 
stars,  which  they  particularly  denominated  the  fir- 
mament. Ptolemy  added  n ninth,  which  be  termed 
tho  prirnum  mobile.  Two  crystaline  heavens 
were  afterwards  added  by  King  Alphonses,  to 
account  for  some  irregularities  in  the  motions  of 
the  other  heavens;  aiul,  lastly,  an  empyrean  heaven 
was  drawn  over  the  whole,  os  tho  residence  of 
the  Deity,  which  made  twelve  lienvetis ; but  others 
admitted  many  more  into  their  several  systems. 
Eudoxus  supposed  that  there  were  twenty -three; 
Callipus,  thirty ; KfgiomoaUna*, thirty-three;  and 
Aristotle,  forty-seven. 

n&ATUK-ASPlRlNO,  hev'vn-as-pi'ring,  a.  Aspiring 
to  enter  heaven  ; impregnated  with  jolly  desires. 

Heaven-banished,  hev'vn-buu  isht,  a.  banished 
or  excluded  from  heaven. 

These  the  late 

Beaten-banUhed  host,  left  desert  utmost  hell.— 

VitSm.  j 

H P-AVE* -BEGOT,  hev'vn-bc-got',  a.  begot  by  a 
celestial  being. 

Heaven  born,  hev'vn-hawrn,  a.  A native  of  ; 
heaven,  or  of  the  celestial  regions. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 

While  the  feosen born  child, 

All  uwanly  wrapt,  in  the  rude  manger  lies.—  ; 

Milan. 

IIbavexbrrd,  hev'vn-bred,  a.  Produced  or  cul- 
tivated in  heaven. 

Much  Is  the  force  of  feaorabmf  poesy ,—Sh.tks. 

Heavenbrioht,  hev'vn-brite,  a.  Shining  with 
the  brightness  of  heaven. 

IIeavenbcilt,  hev'vn-bilt,  n.  Built  by  the  I 
agency  or  favour  of  the  gods. 

His  arms  had  wrought  the  destin’d  fiill 

Of  sacred  Troy,  and  rax'd  her  heav'ntmUl  wall.—  , 

/’Of*.  | 

Heaven-da rino,  hev'vn-da'ring,  a.  Bidding  do- 
fiance  to  heaven,  or  to  the  divine  will  ami  coin-  | 
man  da. 

Heaven-directed,  hev'vn-de-rek'ted,  a.  Point-  I 
ing  to  the  sky  ; taught  or  directed  by  the  celestial 
powers. 

Hkaven-PALLKN’,  hev'vn-fawnn,  a.  Fallen  from 
heaven  ; having  revolted  from  God. 

Heaven-gifted,  hev’vn-gift'ed,  a.  Possessing 
gifts  bestowed  by  God. 

Heaven-inspired,  hev'vn-in-spirde/,  a.  Re- 
ceiving inspiration  from  heaven. 

Thy  heaven-insiirett  soul  on  wisdom’s  wrings  shall  rty 

up  to  the  pai  li. uncut  of  Jove. — th xker. 

Heaven- inbtrbctkd,  bev'vu-in-Htruk'tcJ,  a. 
Taught  of  God ; divinely  enlightened. 

Heavkkize,  hcv'vn-ixe,  t».  o.  To  render  like  hea- 
ven. 

Hbaven-kissiWO,  hev'vn-kis'sing,  a.  Touching, 
as  it  were,  the  sky. 

A station,  like  the  herald  Mercury. 

New  lighted  on  a feuei-laiiy  hill.  — Shake.  J 
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Hkaveklinf.88,  hev'vn-le-nes,  s.  Supreme  excel- 
lence. 

Heaven-loved,  hev'vn-luvd,  a.  Beloved  of  God; 
highly  favoured. 

Bitch  wan  this  he-ivcn-lov'd  isle  : 

Than  Lesbos  fairer,  and  the  Cretan  shore  — 

Hir  W.  Jones. 

Hbavf.NLT,  hcv'vn-le,  a.  Relating  to  heaven  ; ce- 
lestial ; resembling  heaven ; supremely  excellent ; 

* inhabiting  heaven ; — ad.  in  a manner  resembling 

that  of  heaven ; by  the  influence  or  agency  of 
heaven.  Heavenly- fruit,  or  the  fruit  of  Jove,  the 
European  date-  palm,  Diospyros  lotus. 

HkaVENLY-MINDBD,  hev'vn-le-minde'ed,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  affections  placed  on  heaven  and  on 
spiritual  things. 

Heavenly -minded*  ess,  hev'vn-le-mindc'ed-ncs. 
i.  A state  of  mind  abstracted  from  the  world 
and  directed  to  heaven. 

I Heaven-saluting,  hevVn-sa-lu'ting,  a.  Touch- 
! ing  the  sky. 

When  stubborn  rocks  shnll  bow, 

And  hills  hang  down  their  heacensalutwg  heads.— 
OiUhilf. 

! Heavenward,  hev'vn-wawnl,  a<£  Towards  heaven, 
i j Hkaven-warkinu,  hev'vn-wawr  ring  u.  Waning 

I I against  heaven  ; rebelling  against  God. 

‘ j Heave-offering,  hevo-ot'fur-ing,  s.  Among  the 
, ■ Jews,  an  offering  consisting  of  the  tenth  of  the 
tithes  which  the  Lcvites  received. 

Heaver,  he'vur,  s.  One  who  lifts  or  heaves. 
Among  seamen,  a staff  for  a lever. 

Heaves,  heevz,  s.  A disease  of  horses,  character- 
ized by  difficult  and  laborious  respiration. 

Heavily,  hev'e-le,  ad.  With  great  weight;  with 
great  weight  of  grief ; grievously  ; afflictively ; 
sorrowfully ; with  an  air  of  sorrow  or  dejection  ; 
with  weight;  oppressively;  slowly  and  labori- 
ously ; with  difficulty. 

1 1 Heaviness,  hev'o-nes,  s.  Ponderonsnesa;  gravity; 
weight ; the  quality  of  being  hcaw ; sadness ; 
sorrow  ; dejection  of  mind  ; depression  of  spirits ; 
languor  ; lassitude  ; burden  ; oppression ; that 
which  it  requires ; great  strength  to  move  or  over- 
come ; that  which  creates  labour  and  difficulty : 
thickness;  moistness;  deepness, 

Heaviso,  he'ving,  s.  A rising  nr  swell;  a panting. 

He  aviso  si  E,  hev'e-sum,  a.  Dark;  dull ; drowsy. 
— Local 

] Heavy,  bev'e,  a.  (heafig,  hejlg,  Sax.)  Weighty; 
ponderous;  having  great  weight;  sad;  sorrow- 
ful ; dejected ; depressed  in  mind ; grievous ; de- 
1 pressing  to  the  spirits  ; afflictive ; burdensome  j 
oppressive;  wanting  life  and  animation;  dull; 
j drowsy ; without  spirit ; destitute  of  life  or  rapidity 
of  sentiment;  wanting  activity  or  vivacity;  in- 
dolent ; slow  ; sluggish ; tedious ; loaded ; en- 
cumbered; lying  with  weight  on  the  stomach  ; not 
easily  digested;  moist;  deep;  soft;  miry;  diffi- 
cult ; laborious ; weary ; supported  with  pain  or 
difficulty ; inflicting  severe  evils,  punishment,  or  ; 
judgments;  occasioning  great  care ; not  hearing; 
inattentive;  large,  as  billows;  swelling  and  roll- 
ing with  great  force ; large  in  amount ; thick ; ■ 
dense ; dark ; 

It  is  a heavy  night. — Shake. 
violent;  tempestuous;  large;  abundant;  great  | 
forcible ; not  raised  by  leaven  or  fermentation ; 
not  light ; clammy  ; reqniring  much  labour  or 
much  expense;  loud.  Heavy  metal%  in  Military 
5 s 


affair*,  signifies  large  guns,  carrying  balls  of  a 
large  size  ; — ad.  need  in  composition,  heavily. 
Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  1 will  give  you  rust. — Matt.  xi.  28. 
Heavy-Browed,  hev'e-brow<l,  a.  Having  over- 
hanging, or  brows  appearing  heavy. 
Heavy-handed,  hev'e-hand'ed,  a.  Clumsy  or 
awkward ; not  active  or  dexterous. 
Heavy-headed,  herie-hed'ed,  o.  Haring  a slow 
perception  ; dull ; obtuse. 

Heavy-laden,  liev'e-la'dn,  o.  Burdened  or  op- 
pressed with  weight. 

Heavy-spar. — See  Barytes. 

Hkazt,  he'ze,  a.  (heose.  Icel.)  Hoarse;  taking 
breath  with  difficulty. — Local. 

Herbkr-man,  heb'ber-man,  t.  Tn  Commerce,  one 
that  fishes  below  water  for  whitings,  smelts,  &c., 
commonly  at  ebbing  time. 

IlKltBERTUEFE,  heb'ber-fAefe,  s.  In  I.aw,  the  privi- 
lege of  having  the  goods  of  a thief,  and  the  trial 
of  him  within  a particular  liberty. — Obsolete. 
Hebdomad,  heb ‘do-mad,  *.  (hebdomad* »,  Lat.)  A 
week;  a period  of  seven  days. — Obsolete. 
Hebdomadal,  hcb-dom'a-dal,  ")  a.  Weekly; 
Hebdomadary,  lieb-dom'a-da-re,  > consisting  of 
Hebdomatical,  beb-do-mat'e-kal,)  seven  days, 
or  occurring  every  seven  days. 

As  for  hrfdomadtl  periods  or- weeks,  in  regard  of  their 
sabbaths,  they  were  observed  by  the  Hebrews. — Drotcn. 
Hebdomadary,  heb-dom'a-da  re,  t.  A member 
of  a chapter  or  convent,  whose  week  it  was  to 
officiate  in  the  cathedral : spelt  also  J/ebdoma- 

diUM. 

Heudome,  heb'dome,  #.  (Greek,  the  seventh.)  Tn 
Antiquity,  a day  sacred  to  Apollo,  so  termed  from 
its  being  held  on  the  seventh  of  every  lunar  month, 
when  the  Athens  sung  hymns  to  that  god. 

Hebe,  he' be,  s.  In  Mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  cup- 
bearer to  the  gods.  She  was  succeeded  in  her 
office  by  Ganymede,  but  this  is  considered  by  some 
as  only  another  name  for  Hebe.  She  is  also  called 
Dia,  and  was  married  to  Hercules  when  he  became 
a god,  to  whom  she  bore  Alexiares  and  Anicetus. 
Noth. — The  following  wonts  occur  in  the  definition  of 
8|>ecies  in  Natural  History,  as  combinations  of  the 
Greek  word  hebe,  signifying  pubescence Hebcnnthus, 
having  pubescent  or  downy  flower* ; hcUcarynt,  having 
downy  seeds ; hebedLadus,  having  downy  branches ; 
heljeyymu,  haring  the  ovary  pubescent;  hebcpetalus, 
having  downy  petals. 

Heben,  heb'en,  s.  Ebony. 

Hkbbnstrbitia,  he-ben-stra'she-a,  s.  (in  honour 
of  Professor  J.  E.  Hebenstreit,  Upsal.)  A genus 
of  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Or- 
der, Verbenaceae. 

IIkuktatk,  heb'e-tate,  r.  a.  ( hebeto , Lat)  To 
dull ; to  blunt ; to  stupify. 

Beef  may  confer  a robustness  on  the  limb*  of  my  son, 
but  will  hebetate  and  clog  his  intellectuals.— ArbutksuA 
and  Pope. 

Hebetatiow,  heb-e-ta'shnn,  s.  The  act  of  making 
dull,  blunt,  or  stupid  ; the  state  of  being  dulled. 
IIebete,  be-bete',  a.  Dull ; stupid. — Obsolete. 
Hebetude,  heb'e-tude,  *.  Dulness;  stupidity. 

The  pestilent  seminaries,  according  to  their  gross- 
m -s  or  subtilty,  activity  or  hebetude,  cause  more  or  less 
truculent  plagues. — Uamey. 

Hebraic,  he-bra'ik,  a.  Relating  to  the  Hebrews; 

designating  the  language  of  the  Hebrews. 
IIehkaically,  he-bra'c-kal-le,  ad.  Alter  the  man- 
ner of  the  Hebrew  language ; from  right  to  left. 
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Hi  LiKUsx,  bcb  ray-inn,  a.  An  idiom  of  the  He- 
brew lane  nag*. 

Ilt-nUAIRT,  lieb'mv-i't,  'I  * . ...  , . ■ 

r a.  Quo  skill'll  in  the 

IlKHRV.WlHT.  lie  bmo  iJif,  - „ . . 

L Hebrew  l.m;,nage. 

Hebrician,  he-bmh  an,  ) * * . 

Hebraize.  heb'rny-ize.  r.  a.  To  convert  into  the  ; 
Hebrew  idiom  ; to  make  Hebrew  ; — e.  n.  to  speak  ; 
Hebrew,  or  to  conform  to  the  Hebrew. 

Hebrew,  he'brno,  n.  (Eber,  Heb.  eitli  r a proper 
name,  or  u name  denoting  passage,  pilgrimage,  or  ■ 
coming  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.)  One  of  (be  j 
descendants  of  Eber  or  Heber  ; but  particularly  a 
descendant  of  Jacob,  who  was  a descendant  of  i 
Ebcr;  an  Israelite;  a Jew;  the  Hebrew  lan-  | 
guage ; — a.  reluting  to  the  people  or  language  of 
the  Jews. 

Hebrew***,  heTwon-es,  s.  An  Ixraelitish  woman. 

Hebrews,  he'bro«»z,  t.  The  name  of  a book  in  ti  c 
New  Testament. 

Uebkidtan,  heb-brid 'o-an,  a.  Relating  to  the 
Hebrides. 

Hecate,  heTtate,  9.  In  Mythology,  the  dangbter  i 
of  rente*  and  Astcria,  or  Ki.’ht,  an  ancient  sym- 
bol of  the  moon,  appearing  in  the  Orphic  hymns  j 

- ns  the  first  and  oldest  divinity,  and  there  termed 
the  Almighty  Queen  of  Heaven.  Her  power  was 
Mip|*>sed  to  extend  over  heaven,  earth,  and  hell. 
In  heaven,  she  was  known  as  Luna ; in  hell,  as  j 
Hecate  or  Proserpine;  and  on  earth,  as  Diana. 
She  was  commonly  represented  with  three  bodies, 
and  was  worship;  ed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  30  h of 
every  month,  when  the  mullet  and  anchovy  were 
offered  to  her. 

Hkcatesia,  he-ka-te'she-a,  9.  In  Antiquity,  a 
yearly  festival  observed  by  the  Strntonicvmians,  in 
honour  of  Hecate. 

Hecatomb,  hek'a-toom,  r.  (hehatcmhe,  Gr.)  A 
sacrifice,  consisting  of  a hundred  oxen  ; a large 
sacrifice  of  any  kir.d  of  animuls  was  also  so  called. 

HkcaToMBAON,  he-ks-tom'be-un,  a.  In  ancient 
Chronology,  the  fir?»t  month  oi  the  Athenian  year, 
beginning  on  the  first  new  moon  after  the  winter 
solstice;  It  was  so  called  from  the  great  number 
of  hecatombs  sacrificed  in  it. 

Hecatomtkixin,  hek-a-tom'pe-dun,  a.  (Greek.)  In  I 
ancient  Architecture,  a temple  of  a hundred  feet  | 
in  length. 

HkcatonstTLON,  bck-a-ton'ste-lon,  a.  ( hekaton , a • 
hundred,  and  atyton,  a column,  Gr.)  Id  ancient 
Architecture,  having  u hundred  columns. 

Heck,  hek,  a.  A kind  of  grate  used  in  catch- 
ing fith ; a reck  for  holding  fodder  for  cattle ; a 
bend  in  a stream  ; a hutch  or  latch  of  a door. — 
Olwoletc  in  the  last  three  senses. 

Heckle. — See  Hackle. 

Hectare,  hck'tare,  a.  A French  measnre,  consist- 
ing of  100  ares  = to  10,000  square  metres,  or 
1 15)00.33  English  square  yards. 

Hectic,  hek'tik,  ) a.  (kekUtnt,  -Gr.)  II*- 

IIectical,  hek'te-knl,f  bitual  ; denoting  n slow, 
continual  fever,  marked  by  preternatural  though 
remitting  heat,  which  precedes  und  accompanies 
consumption  or  phthisis ; affected  with  hectic 
fevers;  troubled  with  a morbid  heat. 

Hectically,  bck'te-kal-le,  ad.  Cointitulionslly. 

HfcCTlCOFYRA,  hek-te-kap'e-ra,  a.  ( hexia,  the  con- 
stitution, and  pyra,  fever,  Gr.)  Hectic  fever. 

Hectoctvle,  la-k-tok'te-le,  /.  (haJtaton,  a hundred, 
and  kotyle,  a cavity,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Entnz  a, 
one  “pecieb  of  which,  II.  ocIojhmIU,  is  about  five  or 


six  inches,  and  is  furnished  with  a hundred  and 
four  suckers  or  cups.  It  lives  on  the  Octopus 
rugosus,  and  penetrates  into  its  fl-sb. 

Hectogram,  > bek'to-gram,  s.  ( heciotpramme. 

Hectogramme,  f Fr.)  A French  weight  of  100 
gramme*,  or  ^ of  a kilogramme  = 3.2  ounces 
troy,  or  3.52  avoirdupois. 

H;  ctoliter,)  bek'to-li-tur,  or  hek'to-le-tur,  a. 

Hectolitre. f (hectolitre,  French.)  A French 
monsure  of  capacity,  containing  100  litres  = | 
22.009668  English imperial  gallons. 

Hectometer,)  liek-tnm'e-tur.  a.  (hectometre,  Fr.)  , 

Hectometre,  1 A French  linear  measure  of  100 
metres  = 328  08992  English  feet. 

Hector,  hek'tur.  a.  (from  Hector , the  son  of  Priam.)  ; 
A blustering,  turbulent,  noisy  fellow ; a bully ; 
one  who  teases  or  vexes ; — r.  o.  to  threaten  ; to 
bully;  to  treat  with  insolence;  to  tcx;  to  tor- 
ment by  words; — r.  i».  to  play  the  bully;  to 
bluster. 

Hectorism,  hrk'tur-ixm,  a.  The  disposition  or 
practice  of  a hector ; a bullying. 

Hectorlt,  hek'tur- le,  o.  Insole  *t:  blustering.  • 

Hicda,  bc'da,  a.  A wonl  used  in  Doomsday  bock 
for  a small  haven,  wharf,  or  landing-place. — Ob- 
solete. 

Hebaoium,  he-d»'jc-nm,  a.  An  old  law  term  for 
toll  or  customary  duties,  paid  at  the  hithe  or  ! 
wharf  for  the  landing  of  goods,  &c. — Obsolete. 

Hkdea  iiiti  M,  he'de-krum,  a.  (hedge,  pleasant,  and 
chroin,  colour  of  the  skin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hv-  , j 
menopterou*  insects  of  the  tribe  Chrpidic:  Fa- 
mily, Pupivora. 

Hkdenbkhoitk,  heil'en-ber-jite,  8.  (named  after  M. 

A.  L.  Hedeuberg,  who  first  analyzed  and  de- 
scribed it.)  A mineral  of  a greenish -black  colour, 
with  a shining  lustre.  Its  constituents  are — 
silica,  49  01 ; lime,  20.87 ; magnesia,  with  man- 
ganese; protoxide  of  iron,  26.08:  sp.  gr.  3.154.  1 
H = 3.5. 

Hedkra,  hed'e-ra,  s.  (hedem,  a cord,  Fr.)  Ivy,  a 
genus  of  evergreen  climbing  or  erect  shrubs : Or-  ; 
der,  Arulinceae. 

Hkdkkaceous,  hed-er-a'shus,  ^ a. (from hedera,  j 
Hkderiferous,  hed-e-rife-rus,  > Lit. ) Per-  I 
taining  to  ivy ; producing  ivy. 

Hederal,  hed'er-al,  a.  Composed  of  ivy ; belong- 
ing to  ivy. 

Hedge,  bedj,  s.  (hege,  Sax.)  A fence  formed  of 
living  woody  plants,  sown  or  planted  in  a right 
line,  and  cut  or  clipped  in  such  a manner  as  to 
form  a thicket  of  any  degree  of  width  or  height 
that  may  be  required  for  shelter,  separation,  or 
defence.  Hedge-bedstrair,  the  plant  Gallium 
molluga.  Hedge-bote , or  hoy-bote,  in  Law,  wood 
for  repairing  hedges  or  fences.  Hedge-kyuop, 
the  plant  Gratiola  officinalis.  Hedgehog- thistle, 
the  English  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Echi- 
nocatus:  Order,  Cictaceae.  Hedge- mvfhrtxnn, 
the  plant  Hydnum  crimur tun.  Hedge-mustard, 
the  Cruciferous  plant  Sisymbrium  officinale. 
Hedge- rparvow,  a bird  of  the  genus  Motacilla,  | 
which  builds  its  nest  in  bodges.  Its  eggs  are  of  1 
a fine  blue  colour.  The  term  hedge,  prefixed  to 
another  wonl,  sometimes  denotes  something  mean, 
vile,  or  low-born,  as  in  hedge -bom  ; — r.  a.  to  en- 
close with  a hedge ; to  fence  with  a thicket  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees ; to  separate  by  a hedge;  to 
obstruct  with  a hedge,  or  to  obstruct  in  any  man- 
ner; to  surround  for  defence;  to  fortify  ; to  en- 
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close  for  preventing  escape; — r. n.  to  bide, as  in  a 
hedge ; to  skulk. 

Hicdgk-bill,  hej  bit,  ) t.  A cutting  hook, 

H EDO ING- bill,  bej'mg-bil,)  used  in  dressing 

hedges. 

II  edge- born,  bej'bawm,  a.  Of  low  birth,  as  if 
born  in  the  woods ; outlandish  ; obscure. 

Bo  quite  degraded,  like  a kAlje-bo m swain. 

That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood.— 

Skats. 

II  kdo  e-creeper,  hcj'kre'pur,  $.  Oue  who  skulks 
under  hedges. 

Hedgehog. — See  Erinaceos. 

Hedge-nettle.— See  Stachys. 

Hedoenote,  hej'note,  s.  A word  of  contempt  for 
low  writing. 

Hkdge-pahslet. — See  Torilis. 

IIkdokpig,  hej  pig,  s.  A young  hedgehog. 

Thrice  the  blinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

Thrice  and  once  the  whin'd.— SKikt, 

Hedger,  hcj'ur,  a.  One  who  makes  hedges. 

Hedgerow,  boj'ro,  t.  The  series  of  trees  or 
bushes  planted  lor  enclosures. 

Hedge-writer,  hej'ri'tur,  g.  A low  or  ephemeral 
author;  a Grub-street  writer. 

Ukdwioia,  hed-wij'e-a,  i.  (in  honour  of  John 
Hedwig.  the  celebrated  museologist;  died  1790.) 
A genus  of  balsamiferous  West  Indian  trees : Or- 
der, Burseriacetc. 

Hkdyciuum,  he-dik'e-um,  i.  ( hedychroos , of  sweet 
complexion,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Zingiberacear. 

Hkdyoma,  he-de-o'ma,  8.  (a  Greek  word  for  mint.) 
A genus  of  herbs  or  subshrubs : Order,  Lnmiaccm. 

Hedtosmum,  he-de-os'mum,  s.  {hedys,  sweet, 
and  o.<nnr,  a smell,  Gr.)  A genus  of  sweet- 
scented  plants,  consisting  of  small  shrubs : Order, 
ChluranthaceaJ- 

Hkdyotis,  he-de-n'tis,  ».  (hedys,  sweet,  snd  #ts 
Otot,  an  ear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  with  soft 
oval  leaves  and  axillary  flowers : Order,  Cincho- 
nacem. 

HkdyPNOI®,  be-dip'no-is,  a.  (the  name  of  a plant 
described  by  Fliny,  compounded  of  hedys,  sweet, 
and  pneo.  I breathe,  Gr  ) A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Suborder,  Tu bid i flora*. 

Hedy*  arum,  lie-de-sa'rnm,  a.  (the  name  of  a plant 
of  Theophrastus,  said  to  be  from  Judy*,  sweet,  snd 
aroma,  perfume  : the  Trigonella  fumurn  gnecum, 
from  which  an  oil  was  extracted  and  mixed  with 
ointments  by  the  Hindoos.)  A genus  of  Legu- 
minous plants:  Suborder,  Fapilinnuccte. 

Heed,  heed,  v.  a.  ( hedan , Sax.)  To  mind;  to  re- 
gard with  care;  to  take  notice  of;  to  attend  to; 
to  observe; — t.  care;  attention;  caution;  watch 
fur  danger;  notice;  circumspection;  observation; 
seriousness ; a steady  look  ; 

He  did  it  with  a serious  mind ; a heed 
Was  in  his  countenance.— shots. 

— r.  n.  to  mind ; to  consider. 

Heedful,  heedful,  a.  Watchful;  cautious ; cir- 
cumspect ; wary;  attentive;  observing;  giving  heed. 

Hkkdfully,  hced’ful-le,  ad.  Attentively;  care- 
fully ; cautiously ; watchfully, 
j Heedfulness,  heed'ful-ncs,  s.  Attention;  cau- 
tion ; vigilance ; circumspection ; care. 

Heedily,  heed'e-le,  ad.  Cautiously ; vigilantly. 
— Obsolete. 

Heediness,  bced'c-ncs,  s.  Caution;  vigilance. — 
Obsolete. 


Heedless,  heed' les.  a.  Inattentive;  careless; 
negligent;  thoughtless;  regardless;  unobserving. 

IIeldlkssly,  hccd'les-le,  ad.  Carelessly;  negli- 
gently ; inattentively. 

Heedlessness,  heed'les-nes,  s.  Inattention; 
carelessness;  thoughtlessness;  negligence. 

Heel,  heel,  ».  (Ac/,  hdn,  Sax.)  The  hind-part  of 
the  foot  of  a human  being;  the  whole  foot; 

The  stag  recall*  hi*  strength.  Ids  speed. 

Ills  winged  heels,  and  then  las  armed  head. — 

J>tnham. 

the  hind-part  of  a shoe,  either  for  man  or  beast ; 
the  part  of  a stocking  intended  for  the  heel ; some- 
thing shaped  like  the  human  heel ; a protuberance 
or  knob;  the  hitter  part,  as  *»  bill  was  introduced 
at  the  heel  of  the  session ;’  a spur,  as  ‘the  horso 
understands  the  heel  well.’  In  Architecture,  a 
term  u-ed  by  workmen  to  denote  a cyma  rerersa. 
/feel  of  a rafter , the  end  or  foot  that  rests  on  the  j 
w .dl  plate.  In  a ship,  the  name  usually  given  [ 
to  the  after  end  of  the  keel,  also  to  the  lower  end; 
of  the  stern-post,  to  which  it  is  firmly  connected  [ 
heel  of  a mast,  the  lower  end  which  fits  into  the  I 
step  attached  to  the  ship’s  keel;  heel  of  a toj>- 
mast,  the  lower  end,  which  is  sustained  by  the  lid 
upon  the  trestle-trees;  to  be  at  the  heels,  to  pursue  j 
closely;  to  follow  hurd;  also,  to  attend  closely;  I 
to  show  the  heels,  to  flee ; to  run  from ; to  take  to  [ 
the  heels,  to  run ; to  betake  to  flight ; to  lay  by 
the  heels,  to  fetter;  to  shackle;  to  confine;  to 
hare  the  heels  of  to  outrun  ; neck  and  heels,  the 
whole  length  of  the  body; — v . to  dance.  In 

Nautical  language,  to  stoop  or  incline  to  either 
side,  as  ‘the  ship  heels  to  starboard;’ — v.  a.  to 
ami  a cock ; to  add  a heel,  as  ‘ to  heel  a boot.* 

Heeler,  heelur,  s.  A cock  that  strikes  well  with 
his  heels. 

Heelpiece,  heel'pese,  t.  A piece  of  leather  fixed 
on  the  heel  of  a shoe; — v.  a.  to  add  a piece  of 
leather  to  the  heel  of  a shoe. 

Heft,  heft,  a.  (heft,  Sax.)  Heaving;  effort. — Ob- 
solete in  the  foregoing  senses. 

He  cracks  hi*  gorge,  his  sides. 

With  violent  hrfts.—  S hides. 

(Dutch,)  a handle  ; a haft — the  orthography  now 
used. 

Hefted,  heft'cd.a.  Heaved ; expressing  agitation. 

Heo. — See  Hag. 

Hegemonic,  hej-mon'ik,  ) a.  (heyrmonikos, 

Hegkmonical,  hcj-mon'e-kal,  ) Gr.;  Principal; 
ruling;  predominant. 

j Heolter,  he'je-tur,  t.  (Greek,  a guide.)  A genus 
of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Melasoma. 

Hegira,  he-ji'ra,  s.  (Arabic,  from  hiyirah , flight, 
Hebrew.)  In  Chronology,  an  epoch  among  the 
Mjihomcdans,  from  which  they  compute  time. 
The  event  which  gave  rise  to  it  was  the  flight  of 
Mahomet  from  Mecca;  from  which  the  magis- 
trates, fearing  his  impostures  might  raise  a sedi- 
tion, expelled  him,  July  1G,  A.D.  022,  under  tho 
reign  of  the  emperor  Hernclius. 

Heifer,  heffur,  *.  ( heafre, , Sax.)  A young  cow. 

Heigiio,  hi' bo,  interj.  An  expression  of  Blight  lan- 
guor and  tiue  tsinetta.  In  the  follow  ing  lines  by 
Dry  den,  it  is,  contrary  to  custom,  used  in  a sense 
of  exultation: 

Well  to«*«ff  our  ale  till  we  cannot  stand. 

And  hriffho  for  tho  honour  of  old  England. 

Height.  Life.  ».  ( heahthn , hentho,  hehthe.  Sax.) 

| Elevation  above  the  ground;  any  indefinite  distance 
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above  the  earth ; the  altitude  of  an  object ; the 
distance  which  anythin  * rises  above  ite  foot,  basis, 
or  foundation  ; elevation  of  a star  or  othei  celestial 
luminary  above  the  horizon  ; drgree  nf  latitude, 
either  north  or  south  ; distance  of  one  thing  above 
another ; an  eminence ; a summit ; any  elevated 
ground  ; elevation  of  rank ; station  of  dignity  or 
office;  elevation  in  any  known  excellence,  as 
power,  arts,  learning,  fame,  or  repntation  ; utmost 
degree  in  extent  or  violence ; utmost  exertion  ; 
advance;  degree;  progress  towards  perfection  or 
elevation.  Height  of  an  arc A,  in  Architecture,  a 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  span  or  arch  to 
the  entrados  or  interior  and  lower  line  of  the  carve 
of  the  arch. 

Heighten,  hi'tn,  v.  a.  To  raise  high ; to  elevate; 
to  improve;  to  meliorate;  to  increase  in  excel- 
lence ; to  aggravate ; to  advance  towards  a worse 
state  ; to  augment  in  violence  ; to  increase.  In 
Painting,  to  mnke  prominent  by  means  of  tnnehes 
of  light  or  brilliant  colours,  as  contrasted  with  the 
shadows. 

Heightening,  hi'tn-ing,  t.  The  act  of  elevating; 
increase  of  excellence ; improvement ; aggrava- 
tion ; augmentation. 

Hkimia,  ba'me-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Heims  of 
Berlin.)  A genns  of  plants:  Order,  Lylhrnceic. 

HEINOUS,  ha'nus,  a.  (haineux,  Kr.)  Atrocious; 
wicked  in  a high  degree;  aggravated. 

Heinously,  ha'nus-le,mi  Hatefully;  abominably; 
enormously. 

Heinous  ness,  ha'nus-ms,  t.  Odiousness;  enor- 
mity. 

H hi ssi a,  bayn'she-a,  s.  (name  in  memory  of  the 
philologist  lleinsius,  the  translator  of  the  works 
of  Theophrastus.)  A genns  of  trees  with  salver- 
shaped  corollas  natives  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Hu ik,  are,  s.  ( hier , here , Norm.)  In  I-aw,  a person 
who  succeeds  another  by  descent  to  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  being  an  estate  of  in-  j 
licritanoe,  or  an  estate  in  fee.  Jleir-apparent , ! 
one  whose  right  of  inheritance  is  indefeasible,  pro-  ; 
vided  be  outlive  the  ancestor ; os  the  eldest  son  I 
or  his  issue,  who,  by  the  course  of  the  Common  law,  j 
must  be  heir  to  the  father  whenever  he  haptens  ' 
to  die.  Heir- presumptive,  one  who,  if  the  ances-  j 
tor  should  die  immediately,  would,  in  the  present  j 
circumstances  of  things,  be  his  heir,  but  whose 
right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  somo  ' 
nearer  heir  being  l>om;  as  a brother,  or  nephew  , 
whose  presumptive  succession  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  birth  of  a child ; or  a daughter,  wlm.-e 
present  hopes  insy  hereafter  be  cut  off  by  the  birth 
of  a son.  Heir  at  law , or  heir -per, mil,  he  who,  ; 
after  his  ancestor's  death,  has  a right  to,  and  is  j 
introduced  into  all  his  lands,  tenements,  and  he-  | 
mlitainents.  Special  heir,  the  issue  in  tail,  who 
claims  jter  furmnm  dam.  Heir  by  custom,  one 
who  inherits  lands,  not  according  to  the  rules  of  t 
the  common  law,  but  according  to  some  particular 
custom  which  prevails  in  some  places,  as  the  cus-  ! 
tom  of  gravelkind  in  Kent,  according  to  which  all 
the  sons  inherit,  and  make  but  otte  heir  to  their 
ancestor ; or  the  custom  of  llorough  English,  ac-  j 
cording  to  which  the  youngest  son  is  the  heir  of  j 
the  ancestor.  Heir  by  devise,  or  h ceres  f ictus,  he 
to  whom  lands  are  devised  by  the  will  of  the  tea-  i 
tutor,  and  who  has  no  other  right  or  interest  than 
that  which  he  derives  from  the  will.  Heir-loom , 
such  goods  and  i»er»unul  chattels  as  are  not  inven-  I 
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toried  after  the  owner’s  decease,  but  necessarily 
come  to  the  heir  along  with  the  house,  as  tables, 
presses,  cupboards,  bedsteads,  wainscot,  Ac.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Scotch  law,  heirs  are  distinguished 
as  follow : — Heir-active , he  who  is  served  heir, 
and  has  the  right  of  action.  Heir  by  conquest, 
the  successor  of  the  deceased  in  those  lands  and 
inheritable  property  in  general  to  which  the  de- 
ceased did  not  succeed  as  heir  to  his  predecessors ; 
as  in  the  caso  of  a father  leaving  an  estate  which 
he  had  purchased  to  his  second  son.  Heir  of  line, 
the  lineal  heir  of  his  ancestor,  and  who  succeeds 
by  right  of  blood.  Heir-male,  the  nearest  male 
heir  capable  of  succeeding.  Heir-passive,  lie 
whom  the  law  makes  liable  to  be  heir.  Heirt- 
portioners,  female  successors,  who  are  entitled  to 
equal  portions.  Heirs  of  provision,  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  heirs  by  destination,  are 
those  who  become  successors  by  virtue  of  some 
particular  provision  in  a deed  or  instrument.  Heir 
of  tui/zie,  be  to  whom  an  estate  is  entailed.  Heir- 
ship-rmwables , the  best  of  certain  kinds  of  mova- 
bles which  the  heir  is  entitled  to  take  besides  the 
heritable  estate. 

Hkikikim,  are'dum,  s.  Succession  by  inheritance. 

Heiress,  are'es,  s.  Female  heir.  Where  there 
are  several  female  children,  they  all  take  joiutly, 
and  are  called  co-heir * or  co-keiresses. 

H El  blebs,  arc'les,  a.  Destitute  of  an  heir. 

H KIR9HIP,  are'ship,  s.  The  state,  character,  or 
privileges  of  on  heir;  right  of  inheriting. 

Hkistbkia,  hays-te'ro-a.  s.  (in  honour  of  Profewr 
Laurence  H>  ister,  of  Hcbistadt.)  A genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  with  alternate  leaves 
nnd  small  axillary  flowers  : Order,  Olace®. 

Hki..vU8,  be-le'us,  s.  ( helaino , I wander,  Gr.)  A 
genns  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Mclnsoum. 

IIelamys. — See  Fedot e*. 

Hbi.akctoh,  he-ldrk'toa,  t.  The  Indian  Bear,  a 
genus  of  Ursine  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Ursine?:  Family,  Mu>teHidtc. 

II bicon,  hel'kon,  s.  (heUsob,  I wound,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  llymcnopieruns  insects:  Family,  Fupi- 
vore. 

HelcttC,  helk’tik,  a.  (hello,  I draw,  Gr.)  In 
Materia  Medica,  having  n drawing  or  derivative 
effect ; epispastic. 

Hklcydbicm,  hel  rid're-nm,  t.  (helrydrion,  Gr.)  A 
small  ulceration,  especially  in  the  cornea. 

Uki.cystbr,  bel-sL/tur,  s.  (hello,  I draw,  Gr.) 
Ulceration. 

Held,  held,  rust  and  past  part  of  the  verb  To 

hold. 

Hki.k,  heel,  v.  *».  ( cclo , Lit)  To  hide;  tocouccoL 
— Obsolete. 


There  may  no  man’s  prirltee 

Be  Med  halve  so  well  as  myn .—Gower. 


Helena,  hel'e-ns,  a.  In  Mythology  and  fabulous  His- 
tory, the  beautiful  daughter  of  Leda  and  Jupiter, 
and  the  wife  of  Meualans,  from  whom  she  eloped 
with  Paris ; to  regain  her  was  the  cause  of  the 
Trojan  war,  celebrated  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

Helena,  he-le'na,  s.  ( Helena , the  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Leda.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Amaryllidaceai. 

Helen  ink,  hel'e-nine,  s.  A substance  obtained  In 
whits  crystals  from  the  plant  Inula  licletiium. 
Formula,  C^,  H*,  0*. 

IIklknium,  he-le'nc-tim,  s.  (helios,  the  sun,  Gr.) 
The  bastard  sunflower. 
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IIELEPOLIS — H KLICINiE. 


II E LICIS — HELIOMETER. 


Helepolis,  he-lep'o-lts,  *.  (a  Greek  word,  signi- 
fying city-destroying.)  In  Antiqnity,  an  immense 
machine,  used  in  battering  down  the  walls  of  a 
besieged  city. 

Helia,  he'le-a,  a.  {helot,  a marsh,  Gr.)  A genus 
i of  marsh  plants,  natives*  of  brazil:  Order, Gvutia- 
I nacece. 

| Heliacal,  he-li'a-kal,  a.  (from  helioa,  the  son,  Gr.) 
Emerging  from  the  light  of  the  son,  or  passing 
into  it.  In  Astronomy,  when  applied  to  the  set- 
ting of  a star,  it  denotes  the  catering  or  iinmerg- 
] ing  into  the  sun’s  rays,  and  thus  becoming  lost  in 
the  lustre  of  his  beams. 

Heliacally,  be-li'a-kal-le,  ad  In  Astronomy,  a 
star  arises  heliacally  when,  after  it  has  been  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  and  on  that  account 
invisible,  it  gets  at  such  a distance  from  him,  as 
J to  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  the  rising  of  that 
luminary. 

! Heliades,  he-li'a-dez,  a.  In  Mythology,  the 
daughters  of  Sol  and  Clymene.  They  were  three  in 
I number,  according  to  Ovid — Lam  pe  tie,  Phtctnsa, 
and  Lampcthusa ; or  seven,  according  to  Hyginus 
! — Merope,  Helie,  jEgle,  Phoebe,  .Etheria,  and  Di- 

! oxippo.  They  were  so  afflicted  at  the  death  of 
; their  brother  Phaeton,  that  they  were  changed  by 
. the  gods  into  poplar  trees,  and  their  tears  into 
precious  amber,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po. 
j Helianthka:,  he  le-an'Mo-e,  t.  ( helianthus , one 
of  the  genera.)  A suborder  of  the  Compositor,  or 
Asteracca?,  in  which  the  species  agree,  in  the  prin- 
| cipal  particulars,  with  Helianthus,  or  Sun-flower. 

It  is  included  in  the  Tuhuliflone  of  Lindley. 

I Hkliaxthemum,  he- le- an  the-  mum,  t.  {helots,  the 
| sun,  and  anthos , a flower,  Gr.  because  the  flowers 
open  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  and 
the  petals  full  off  when  it  sets  in  the  evening. ) The 
! Snn-nwe,  a genus  of  erect  or  trailing  shrubs,  with 
yellow,  red,  or  white  flowers : O&ier,  Cyst  ace*, 
j Helianthus,  he-le-an'tAus,  it.  ( helioa , the  sun,  and 
j audios,  a flower,  Gr.)  The  Sun-flower,  a genus  of 
Composite  plants,  so  named  from  the  resemblance 
f which  its  broad  golden  disk  and  rays  bear  to  the 
! sun.  and  by  its  presenting  its  flowers  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  luminary : Suborder,  Tnbuliflonn. 

Helical,  bcl'e-kal,  a.  (from  helix , a scroll  or  spiral 
body,  Greek.)  Moving  round ; spiral ; winding. 
Helical  line  of  a handrail,  the  spiral  line  twisting 
i round  the  cylinder,  representing  the  form  of  the 
[ handrail  before  it  be  moulded. 

> IIklichkysum,  he-lik're-suin,  a.  {helioa,  the  son, 
and  chryaos , gold,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  brilliant 
! yellow  colour  of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  Uoui- 
! posite  plants : Suborder,  Tnbuliflonn. 

; H ki.icid.il,  hel-is'e-de,  a.  {helix,  oue  of  the  genera.) 
Snails,  a genus  of  Mollusca;  the  animal  pulmo- 
nary, breathing  by  a lateral  opening ; shell  light, 
j turbinated,  or  spiral ; the  aperture  always  entire, 
rarely  closed  by  an  operculum,  and  sometimes  only 
j rudimentary:  Order,  Phytophaga. 

1 IIki.icina,  hel-e-si'na,  a.  A genus  of  Molluscs, 
< belonging  to  the  Achatinte,  or  Agate-shells:  shell 

J helicifonn;  outer  lip  thickened,  reflected,  and 

| spreading  over  the  umbilicus  ; aperture  semi- 
| lunar,  or  lunate : Family,  Helicidie. 

j Hkt.icin.e,  he’.-is'e-ne,  a {helix,  one  of  the  genera.) 

The  common  Land-snails,  a subfamily  of  Molluscs, 
( the  shells  of  which  are  vcntricose  and  turbinated ; 
I the  aperture  transversely  oval ; the  body  whorl, 
large,  aud  ventricose. 


Hblicis,  hel'e-sl*,  a.  The  name  of  two  muscles, 
the  miyor  and  minor,  connected  with  the  cartilage 
of  the  external  ear  or  helix. 

Helicoid,  bel’e-koyd,  a.  {helix,  and  eidos,  likeness, 
Gr.)  A geometrical  figure. 

Hkliconia,  hel-e  ko'ne-a,  a.  {Helicon,  in  reference 
to  its  resemblance  to  Musa.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Musaceae. 

Heliconian,  hel-e-ko'nc-an,  o.  Relating  to  Heli-  • 
con,  a mountain  in  Greece. 

Helicoskjs,  hel-e-ko'ne-ua,  s.  {Helicon,  in  Greece.) 

A genus  of  Lepidopterous  insects:  Family,  Di- 
uma. 

Hklicobporttm,  hel-e-kos'po-mm,  i. {helix,  a screw,  ; 
snd  tjfora,  s seed,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  twisted 
form  of  the  sporules.)  A genus  of  Fungi:  Sub- 
order, Hyphomycetes.  , 

Helicostioa  hel-e-kos'te-ga,  > #.  {helicon, 

Helicostioda,  hel-e- kos-tig'n-a,}  thread  spun 
from  the  distaff,  and  stego,  I cover,  Gr.  ?)  A 
name  given  by  D’Orbigny  to  such  Foraminiferaas 
have  the  shells  simple  and  arranged  spirally. 

Helictehes,  he- lik't e-res,  e.  {helex,  a screw,  Gr.  from 
the  carpels  being  twisted  in  a spiral  manner.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs : 
Order,  Bombace*. 

II eli no,  he'ling,  a.  The  covering  of  the  roof  of  a t 
building : written  also  hilling. 

Hlliocaminus,  he-le-o-ka-mi'nus,  a.  {helioa,  the 
sun,  and  Icaminoa,  a furnace  or  oven,  Gr.)  In 
ancient  Architecture,  the  nsme  given  to  an  arched 
apartment  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Heliocentric,  he-le-o-sen'trik,  a.  {helioa,  the  snn, 
and  kentrvn,  a centre,  Gr.)  In  Astronomy,  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  place  of  a planet,  os  seen 
from  the  centre  of  the  sun,  in  opposition  to  its 
gcooentric  place,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Heliocentric  longitude  of  a planet,  the 
angle  at  the  sun’s  centre,  formed  by  the  projection 
of  its  radius  vector  on  the  ecliptic,  and  the  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the  point  > 
of  Aries.  The  heliocentric  latitude  of  a place, 
the  inclination  of  the  straight  line  which  joins  its 
centre  with  that  of  the  suo  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  Heliocentric  place  of  a planet,  the  place  1 
in  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  planet  would  appear, 
if  viewed  from  the  centre  of  the  sun ; and  conse- 
quently, the  heliocentric  place  coincides  with  the  1 
longitude  of  a planet  viewed  from  the  same  centre. 

UxLloCOMETES,  he  le-o-ko-me'tis,  s.  {helioa,  and 
kometea,  a comet,  Gr.)  A name  used  to  denote  a 
phenomenon  which  Sometimes  attends  the  setting 
ol  the  sun.  It  seems  to  make  a comet  of  that 
luminary,  haring  the  appearance  of  a large  tail  or 
column  of  light,  which  follows  the  sun  at  his  set- 
ting, ranch  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tail  of  a 
comet.  It  is  likewise  termed  comets  of  the  sun. 

nELioGRAPiuc,  he-le-o-graffik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
heliograph/. 

Heliography,  he-le-og'gra-fe,  a.  {helioa,  and  | 
grttphn,  I write,  Gr.)  The  art  of  fixing  images 
of  objects  by  the  Camera  Obscur* 

HelioLaTER,  he-le-ol'a-tur,  a.  {helioa,  and  latrcia, 
worship,  Gr.)  A worshipper  of  the  sun. 

Hkliolatry,  he-le-ol'a-tre,  a.  The  worship  of  the 
sun. 

Hkliometer,  be-le-om'c-tur,  a.  {helioa,  the  snn,  \ 
and  metron,  measure,  Gr.)  A mime  given  by  M.  j 
Bouquer  to  a micrometer,  invented  by  himself 
abuut  the  year  1745,  by  means  of  whicu  the  dia-  - 
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HELIOPHILUM— HELL. 


HKLLANODIC— HELLESPONTINE. 


motors  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  measured 
with  considerable  accuracy. 

HklIoFIIILUM,  he-le-of'e-lum,  a.  (Julios,  the  sun, 

I and  phileo,  l love,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  plants  { 
growing  in  places  exposed  to  the  sun.)  A genus  1 
of  Cruciferous  plants,  consisting  ot  herbs  or  sub- 
shrubs: iSuWder,  Spirolobea*. 

! llKLioroRA,  he-lo-op'o-ra,  *.  (helioa,  the  sun,  and 
}>oros,  a pore,  Gr.)  A genus  of  stony  Poly  pur  in, 
so  named  from  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  animals 
being  provided  with  a simple  circle  of  thick  ten- 
tocula,  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number,  contained  in 
vertical  or  diverging  cylindrical  cells.  The  coral 
1 is  found  attached  to  various  bodies. 

Hh.LioK.M8,  bc-le-awr'nis,  a.  (h  lios,  the  sun,  and 
ornia,  a bird,  Gr.)  A genus  of  aquatic  birds, 

I Mouging  to  the  order  Palmapcdea,  and  family 
I Brschypteris  of  Cuvier. 

i Helioscope,  be'le-o-skope,  a.  ( hrlios , and  akopeo, 

■ I view,  Gr.)  A kind  of  telescope  for  making  ob- 

I nervations  upon  the  sun,  without  the  eie  being 

] injured  by  the  intense  brightness  of  the  solar  rays. 
Hkliostat,  he'le-o-stat,  t.  ( helioa,  the  sun,  and 
sttio,  I stand,  Gr.)  An  instrument  employed  in 
optical  experiments,  to  fix  the  position  of  tho  solar 
rays.  'Die  word  is  sometimes  spelt  heliostate. 
HtCLioTRorE,  be'lc-o  trope,  «.  (helioa,  and  trepo , 

I turn,  Gr.)  Bloodstone,  a siliceous  mineral  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  and  often  variegated  with  blood- 
red  spots;  also,  an  ancient  instrument  used  for 
showing  when  the  sun  arrived  at  the  tropics  and 
the  equinoctial  line. 

Ueliotkopil'M,  he-le-o-tro'pe-mn,  a.  (Julios,  the 
sun,  and  trepo,  I turn,  Gr.)  Heliotrope,  or  Turn- 
sole, a genus  of  annual  or  shrubby  plants,  with 
alternate  leaves,  and  circinate  spikes  of  small  blue 
or  white  flowers,  which  turn  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun : Order,  Ehretaoeae. 

■ Hkmsphekic,  hel-e-sfer'ik,  ) a.  Spiral; 

Heljspiiekical,  hel -e-sfer'e-kal,l  helispheri- 

Icol  line,  the  rhomb  line  in  navigation,  so  called 
because  on  the  globe  it  winds  round  the  pole 
spindly,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  but  never 
terminating  in  it. 

Helix,  he'liks,  a.  (Greek.)  A spiral  line  ; a wind- 
ing, or  something  that  is  spiral ; also,  the  name 
of  a coil  uf  wire,  used  in  mugiiftioo-gulvanic  cx- 
]ieiimciita.  In  Anatomy,  the  reflected  margin  of 
the  external  ear.  In  Conchology,  the  snail-shell. 
Helix,  or  helices,  in  Architecture,  the  curling  stalks 
or  volutes  under  the  flowers  in  each  face  of  the 
uhacus  of  the  Corinthian  coin  nn. 

Hell,  hel,  a.  (Saxon.)  The  place  or  state  of  pun- 
ishment for  the  wicked  after  death  ; 

Sin  is  tuU  begun,  at  religion  is  besreu  anticipated. — 

J.  ImOu-o pi 

the  place  of  the  dead,  or  of  souls  after  death;  the 
lower  regions,  or  the  grave — termed,  in  Hebrew, 
theol—  and  by  the  Greeks,  limits;  the  paint  of 
hell,  the  writhing  felt  by  a troubled,  guilty  con- 
science ; the  gates  of  hell,  the  f>ower  and  policy  of 
Satan  and  his  instruments ; the  infernal  powers ; 
the  place  at  a running  play  to  which  are  carried 
those  who  are  caught ; a place  into  which  a tailor 
throws  his  shreds; 

In  Covent-garden  did  a tailor  dwell, 

Who  might  deserve  a place  in  his  own  htU.—King. 

| a dungeon  or  prison. 

In  Wood-street's  hole,  or  FouUrv's  Mt,- 

Ths  Luwdei-RaL 


This  term  was  much  used  in  composition  by  tho 
old  writers. 

IIellanoihc,  bel-lsn'o-dik,  a.  (Hellen,  snd  dike, 
justice,  Gr.)  A judge  of  the  games  in  ancient 
Greece,  and  who  decided  to  whom  the  prize  be- 
longed. 

Hell- black,  hol'blak,  a.  Black  ns  bell;  dismaL 

IIkll-bokk,  hel’bawrn,  a.  Born  in  bell ; infamous. 

Hell-bred,  hel' bred,  a.  Produced  iu  hell ; of  in- 
famous extraction. 

The  kdUercd  beast  threw  forth  Into  the  skies.— Spenser. 

Hell-brewed,  hel'brood,  a.  Prepared  or  brewed 
in  helL 

lienee  with  thj  hcQ-brewed  opiate. — \fUion. 

Hell-broth,  hel'brofA,  t.  A composition  for  in 
ferual  purposes. 

For  a chnrm  of  pow’rftil  trouMo, 

Like  a UtAntt  rnril  and  bubble — Sh^ks. 

Hell-cat,  bel'kat,  t.  An  old  term  for  a witch  or 
hag. 

Hell-confounding,  hel'kon-fownd'ing,  a.  Van- 
quishing the  power  of  helL 

Hell- doomed,  bel'doomd,  a.  Consigned  or 
doomed  to  helL 

Hellkbokastek,  hel-le-bo-ras't.T,  *.  (hdleboros, 
hellebore,  and  aster , a star,  Gr. ) The  pUnt  Hd- 
leborus  foetidus,  or  stinking  hellebore. 

Hellebore,  hoHo-bore,  a.  (hellcborua,  Lat)  Tlis 
English  name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  HeIld*o- 
rus.  Black  hellebore,  the  plant  Hclleborus  niger,  or  | 
Christmas-rose.  Whitt  hellebore,  the  plants  Ve-  j 
ratrum  album  and  Veratrum  veride. 

IIkllkbokine,  hel'le-bo-rin,  a.  Bastard  Hellebore, 
the  plant  Scrapis  latifolia. 

Hellebokism,  helle-bo-rizm,  a.  A meJiciual 
preparation  of  hellebore. 

Hellebores,  Lel-leb’o-rus,  s.  ( hthin , to  cause 
death,  and  boro,  food,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  fetid,  stitf,  coriaceous,  nearly  smooth  1 
herbs,  with  divided  leaves,  of  dangerous  cathartic 
qualities,  especially  the  roots:  Order,  lianunca- 
laccg. 

Hellen,  hellen,  f.  In  fubulons  History,  the  son 
of  Deucalion,  who  is  said  to  have  given  the  name 
of  Hellenists  to  the  people  afterwards  called  Greeks, 
about  1500  years  U.C. 

IIkllenian,  hel-le'ne-an,  > o.  Relating  to  the  J 

Hellenic,  hel-len'ik,  ) Hellenes,  or  iuhaU-  t 
tants  of  Greece. 

Hellenism,  hel'len  iztn,  a.  A phrase  in  the  idiom,  I : 
genus,  or  instruction  of  the  Greek  hanging*. 

Hellenist,  helTen-ist,  a.  A Grecian  Jew;  a Jew  I1 
who  used  the  Greek  language;  one  versed  iu  the  ii 
Greek  language. 

Hellenistic,  hel  le-nis'tik,  a.  Relating  to  the 
Hellenists. 

H eli.en is ric ally,  hel-le-nis’te-kal-le,  ad,  Ac 
cording  to  the  Hellenistic  dialect. 

Hkllemzb,  hel  len-ize,  r.  n.  To  use  tho  Greek 
language. 

Hklleria,  hel-le're-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Georgo 
Heller,  professor  of  botany  at  Wurtzbnrg.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  aud  shrubs: 
Order,  Hwniriaccc. 

Hellespont,  hel'lis-pont,  a.  A narrow  strait  be-  1 , 
tween  Europe  and  Asia,  now  termed  tho  Dardu-  j 
n alias. 

Hellespont!**,  hel-lis-pon'tine,  o.  Relating  to 
the  Hellespont.  I 
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HELL-GOVERNED — HELMINTHOLOGY. 

Hell-governed,  hel'guv'urnd,  a.  Directed  by 
fiendish  ugenls  ; led  by  hell. 

Hkll-iiac,  lud'hag,  i.  A malevolent  woman. 
Hell-hated,  hel'ha'ted,  a.  Abhorred  as  hell, 
i Hell- haunted,  hel'han'ted,  a.  Haunted  by  the 

| devil. 

Bound  to  the  fate  of  this  MUuxwtted  grove. — Drpden. 

Hell-hound,  hel'hownd,  a.  An  agent  of  hell  ; 
a profligate  person. 

Gods,  keep  me  from  these  hcll-houit>ls.— 

/fen*.  dr  FlcL 

Hkli.if.r,  heHe-ur,  i.  A tiler  or  slater.— Obsolete. 

He  that  covereth  the  house  with  tile  or  slate  is  com. 
motily  called  a keUier. — A bp.  Lusher. 

Hellish,  hcl'lish,  a.  Itcliting  to  hell;  like  hell  in 
qualities ; infernal ; malignant ; wicked ; detest- 
able. 

Hellishly,  hel'lLsh-lo,  ad.  Infernally*  with  ex- 
treme malignity ; wickedly;  detestably. 
IIkli.imiinl.hh,  hel'lLsh-nes,  ».  The  qualities  of 
hell,  or  of  its  inhabitants;  extreme  wickedness; 
malignity,  or  impiety. 

Hkli.-kite,  hel'kite,  a.  A being  of  a fiendish, 
malignant  nature ; one  intent  on  destruction. 
Hei.I.WAKO,  liel'wawrd,  ad.  Towards  hell. 
llELLY,  hel'lc,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  helL 
Helm,  helm,  a.  (Gennan,  helma,  Sax.)  The  in-  i 
struinent  by  which  a ship  is  steered,  consisting  of 
a rudder,  a tiller,  and,  in  large  vessels,  a wheel ; : 
station  of  government ; the  place  of  direction  or 
management ; — r.  a.  to  cover  with  a helmet ; to 
steer ; to  guide ; to  direct. — Seldom  used  in  the 
last  three  senses. 

The  very  stream  of  life,  and  the  buslucss  he  hath 
Mm  td.—zhaks. 

Helm,  helm,  ) s.  (IWm,  Sax.)  Defensive  ar- 
il klmet,  bel'mit, ) mour  lor  the  head;  a head- 
piece ; a morion ; the  part  of  a coat  of  arms  that 
bears  the  crest;  the  upper  part  of  a retort.  In 
Botauy,  the  upper  lip  of  a ringent  coral. 

Helmed,  helmd,  ^ a.  Furnished  with  a bel- 
li klmktkd,  hel'mit-ed,}  met. 

Helminth acorton,  hel-min-fAa-kawr'tun,  t.  (hel- 
tnins,  a worm,  and  chorton,  food,  Gr.)  Coral lina 
Corsicana,  or  Corsican  Worm-seed,  the  Fucns  hel- 
minthacorton  of  De  la  Fourctte,  a plant  celebrated 
for  its  vermifuge  properties. 

Helminth  agoguk,  hel-miu'lAa-gog,  a.  ( halmtna 
helmmthos,  a worm,  and  a/70,  I expel,  Gr.)  In 
Materia  Medico,  a substance  having  the  property 
of  expelling  worms. 

IIklmintiii a,  hel-min'tAe-a,  a.  (helming,  a worm, 
and  theLo,  a case,  in  allusion  to  the  corrugated 
seeds,  which  resemble  bundles  of  little  worms.)  A 
genus  of  Composite  plants;  also,  a disease  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  inteatinld  worms  in  any 
part  of  the  body. 

Helminthiasis,  hel-min-t/d'a-sis,  a.  In  Putho- 
logy,  same  as  Helminthic 

Helminthic,  bel- min' tAik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
worms; — a.  a medicine  for  expelling  worms. 
Hklminthologic,  bel-min-tAo-loj'ik,  > 
Helmintholooical,  liel-mm-tAo-luj'e-kal,  ) °* 
Pertaining  to  worms  or  vermes. 
Helminthologist,  hcl-min-Mol' o-jist,  a.  One 
who  makes  worms  his  particular  study. 
Helminthology,  hel-miu-tAoTo-je,  a.  ( helmma , a 
worm,  and  logoa , a discourse,  Gr.)  That  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  which  treats  of  worms. 
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Helmintiiopyua,  hel-min-/yiop'e-ra,  a.  ( hchnina , a 
worm,  and  pgr,  a fever,  Gr.)  Worm  fever. 

Helm  less,  helm  kv*,  a.  Destitute  of  a helmet. 

Helmsman,  heluu'man,  a.  The  man  who  steers  a 
vessel. 

Hklmwind,  helm'wind,  a.  A wind  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  country  so  called. 

Helocentri’M,  he-Io-sen’trum,  a.  (halo,  and  len- 
tnm,  a prickle,  Gr.  from  a strong  spine  being 
situated  at  the  angle  of  the  operculum.)  A genua 
of  fishes ; Family,  Percidrc. 

He  Lodes,  be-lo'dcs,  a.  (halos.  a marsh.  Gr.)  A 
fever,  characterized  by  profuse  sweating ; the 
sweating  sickness. 

Ueloniah,  hc-lo'ne-ns,  a.  ( halos , a marsh,  Gr. 
from  the  species  growing  in  begs.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Melnth-ice*. 

Hei.opiiiluh,  he-lof'e-lus,  a.  (halos,  a marsh,  and 
phi  ho,  I love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Athericcra. 

HblopiD/R,  lie-lop 'e-de,  a.  ( hclypa , one  of  the 
genera,  Gr.)  A family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of 
the  sections  Heteroniera  and  Steuelytra,  which 
five  on  rotten  wood  and  hark  of  trees,  both  in  the 
larva  and  perfect  state.  They  are  slow  of  move- 
ment, and  generally  adorned  with  metallic  colours. 

Helops,  he ’I  ops,  a.  (heloju,  the  name  of  an  ob- 
noxious reptile;  halos , low,  and  opt,  the  eye,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Type  of  the 
family  Helopuhe. 

Helopyra,  he-lopV-ra,  a.  (helot,  a marsh,  and 
}>yr,  fever,  Gr.)  Marsh  fever. 

Helohciadilm,  he-lo-ske-a'de-um,  a.  (htloa,  a 
marsh,  and  tkiadtm,  an  umbel,  Gr.  incuning  an  | 
umbelliferous  plant,  inhabiting  marshy  places.)  A ' 
genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants:  Suborder,  Ortho-  j 
Bpennro.  , 

Hblosis,  he-h/sis,  a . (haileo,  I turn  or  roll;  Gr.)  ! 
An  eversion  of  the  eyelids;  a spasmodic  distor- 
tion from  convulsion  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 

Helospora,  he-los'po-m,  a.  ( halioa , the  sun,  and 
ajxtra,  a seed,  3r.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Cinchonncea;. 

Helostoma,  he-los'to-nm,  a.  (halo,  conj.  a or.  of 
atreo,  I seize,  and  stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  fishes  with  ovate  bodies;  the  ventral  fins  ! 
rounded,  perfect,  smaller  than  the  pectorals,  and  ! 
without  any  elongation;  dorsal  and  anal  spines  ’ 
numerous ; mouth  smull,  compressed,  aud  very 
retractile:  Family,  Spirobrancbidic. 

Helotks,  lie- lo' tea,  a.  ( helotoa , shaped  like  a nail, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  fishes  with  fusiform  bodies, 
obtuse  snout,  and  very  small  mouth:  Family, 
Percidae. 

Helotinje,  be-lot'e-ne,  a.  ( helotaa , one  of  the  ge- 
nera.) A subfamily  of  Acantboptcrygious  fishes : j 
Family,  Percidre. 

IIelotism,  hel'o-tum,  a.  Slavery ; the  condition  ; 
of  the  Helots. 

Helots,  he'lots,  a.  In  ancient  History . the  slaves 
of  the  Spartans  were  so  called,  from  Hclos,  a city 
of  Laconia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  sub- 
dued by  their  Dorian  invaders.  The  Helots  were 
employed  either  as  domestic  slaves,  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  or  at  the  public  works. 

Help,  help,  r.  a.  (hdpnn,  hy/pon,  Sax.)  To  as-  ! 
si»t ; to  support ; to  aid ; to  succour ; to  lend 
means  of  deliverance ; to  relieve ; to  cure,  or  to  1 
mitigate  pain  or  disease;  to  remedy;  to  change  j 
for  the  belter;  to  prevent;  to  forbear;  to  help 
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forward,  to  advance  by  assistance ; to  help  on,  to 
forward ; to  promote  by  aid ; to  help  out,  to  aid 
in  delivering  from  difficulty  ; to  help  over,  to  en- 
able to  surmount ; to  help  off,  to  remove  by  help ; 
to  help  to,  to  supply  with  ; to  furnish  with ; — e.  ». 
to  lend  aid ; to  contribute  strength  or  means ; to 
help  out,  to  lend  aid;  to  bring  a supply; — ». 
(Welsh,)  aid;  assistance;  strength  or  means  fur- 
nished; that  which  gives  assistance;  he  or  that 
which  contributes  to  advance  a purpose;  remedy; 
relief. 

! Helper,  help'ur,  s.  One  that  helps,  aids,  or  as- 
sists; an  assistant;  an  auxiliary;  one  that  fur- 
nishes or  administers  a remedy;  one  that  supplies 
with  anything  wanted  ; a supernumerary  servant. 

Helpful,  belp'ffil,  a.  That  gives  aid  or  assist- 
ance; that  furnishes  means  of  promoting  an  ob- 
ject; useful;  wbidchome;  salutary. 

Helpfulness,  belp'fiil-nea,  «.  Assistance ; use- 
fulness. 

Helpless,  helples,  a.  Without  help  in  one’s  self; 
destitute  of  the  power  or  means  to  succour  or  re- 
lieve one’s  self;  destitute  of  support  or  asristance ; 

j irremediable;  admitting  no  help; — (seldom  used 
in  the  Last  two  senses ;) 

Such  ke’fkft  harm*  it's  better  hidden  keep, 

Than  rip  up  grief,  where  it  may  not  avail.— 

gjisasir. 

unsupplied  ; destitute. — Obsolete. 

Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire, 
lldjicu  of  all  that  human  wants  require.— 

Itiyien. 

Helplessly,  helpTea-le,  ad.  Without  succour. 

Helplessness,  help'les-nes,  t.  Want  of  strength 
or  ability;  inability. 

Helpmate,  help'mste,  #.  A companion;  an  as- 
sistant. 

Helter-skelter,  hd'tur-akel'tur,  tul  A cant 
word,  denoting  hurry  and  confusion. — Vulgar. 

Helve,  helv,  t.  ( he(f , Sax.)  The  handle  of  an 
nxe  or  hatchet;—  v.  n.  to  furnish  with  a helve, 
ns  an  axe. 

Hf.lyella,  hd-vella,  *.  (a  word  used  by  Cicere 
for  some  sort  of  plant  supposed  to  have  been  a 
fungus.)  A genus  of  Fungi ; Suborder  or  Tribe, 
Hymenumycetcs. 

Helvetic,  hel-vet'ik,  a.  ( hrrfelden , Sax.)  Desig- 
nating what  relates  to  the  Helvetii,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps,  or  the  Swiss. 

Helvidians,  hcl-ve'de-artz.  n.  pi.  A sect  of  ancient 
heretics,  so  denominated  from  their  leader  Helvi- 
dius.  Their  distinguishing  principle  was,  that 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  not  a virgin,  but 
had  other  children  by  Joseph. 

| Helvix,  hel'vin, «.  A cry»talized  mineral,  of  which 
the  primary  form  is  a cube.  It  is  of  a wax-pale 
or  greenish -yellow  colour,  with  a resinous  lustre. 
Its  constituents  are  — silica,  35.272;  glnrine, 
8.026;  alomina  and  glucina,  1.445;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  29.344  ; protoxide  of  iron,  7.990; 
sulphuret  of  manganese,  1 4.000 ; loss  in  calcina- 
tion, 1.155:  sp.  gr.  0.166.  H = 6.0 — 6.5. 

Helxine,  helks'ine,  $.  ( helko , I draw,  Gr.)  Pelli- 
tory  of  tbo  Wall,  a plant,  so  called  becauso  it 
sticks  to  whatever  it  touches. 

Hem,  hem,  a.  (Saxon.)  The  border  of  a garment 
doubled  and  sewed  to  strengthen  it,  and  prevent 
the  ravelling  of  the  threads ; edge  ; border ; a 
sound  of  the  human  voice,  expressed  by  the  word 
hem  ; — p.  a.  to  form  a hem  or  border ; to  fold  and 
»rj 
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mw  down  the  edge  of  cloth  to  strengthen  it ; to  I 
border ; to  edge ; to  hem  in,  to  enclose  and  con- 
fine ; to  surround ; to  environ  ; — r.  n.  (hem men,  j 
Dut.)  to  make  the  sound  expressed  by  the  word  1 
hem. 

Hemacrtma,  he-raak're-ma,  ^ $.  ( hmma , blood, 

Hkmacrvmer,  he'ma-krccins,  | and  hrymos,  cold,  j 
Gr.)  A term  used  by  Latreille  to  designate  aui-  ' 
mala  with  cold  blood. 

IIemastatical,  he-mas-tat'tc-kal,  a.  Relating  to  | 
the  weight  of  blood. 

Hematukkma,  he-ma-Mcr'ma,)  8.  ( hnimn , blood, 

Hematiierms,  he'ma  fArrma,  ( and  thet'me,  hont, 
Gr.)  A name  given  by  Latreille  to  animals  pos-  1 
leased  of  warm  blood. 

Hematin,  hem'a-tin,  Is.  The  colouring  princi- 

H f.m  atine,  hem 'a- tine,  f pie  of  logwood. 

Hematite. — See  Hirin.itite. 

Hematitic,  hem-a-tit'ik,  a.  Relating  to  haematite.  I 

Hematosinb. — See  Ha*m«toeine. 

Hemeralopia,  he-mer-a-lo'pe-a,  s.  (hemem,  a day, 
and  opt,  the  eye,  Gr.)  A disease  which  prevents 
distinct  virion  in  broad  daylight.  ij 

Hemerapatiiia,  hc-iner-o-pa  tlie-a,  a.  (hemem,  a 
day,  and  pathos,  disease,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  ccr-  | 
tain  states  of  disease  or  affections,  which  are  ob-  j 
served  only  by  day,  or  which  last  only  one 
d,y.  | 

IlEMF.RonAPTisTS,  he-mer-o-bnp'tists,  8.  pi.  A 
sect  among  the  ancient  Jews,  so  called  from  their  ! 
washing  end  bathing  every  day  in  all  seasons.  ( 
Epiphanius,  who  mentions  this  as  the  fourth  ; 
heresy  among  the  Jews,  observes,  that  in  other  I 
points  they  had  much  the  same  opinions  as  ths  I 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  except  that  they  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in  common  with  the  i; 
Sadduoecs,  and  retained  a few  other  impieties  of  !i 
the  bitter. 

Hkmkrobiip.e,  he-mer-o-bi'e-dc,  ».  The  Heme-  j 
robians,  a family  of  Ncuropterous  insects,  belong-  ] 
ing  to  the  section  Planipennes  of  Latreille.  The  ! 
species  are  characterized  by  having  a long  slender 
body,  greatly  exceeded  in  length  by  finely  reticu- 
lated wings. 

Heme  nonius,  he-me-roTjc-us,  t.  (hemem,  a day,  I! 
and  bios,  life,  in  allusion  to  tbeir  ephemeral  exist-  j; 
ence  in  the  image  or  perfect  state.)  A genus  of  ! 
Ncuropterous  insects,  of  which  there  are  fourteen  j 
known  British  species:  Type  of  the  family  Heme-  •' 
robiidse. 

Hemkrocalle.*,  he-mer-o-knlle-e,  t.  (hemem-  I 
C'dlis,  one  of  the  genera.)  The  Day-lilies,  a sub- 
order or  tribe  of  the  Liliaces,  differing  only  from 
the  Tulipec,  or  Tulips,  in  nothing  except  their  : 
corolla  and  calyx  being  so  joined  to  each  other  as  i 
to  form  a tube  of  conspicuous  length,  and  in  their 
want  of  a bulb  in  many  instances. 

HemerocaLLI*,  he-mer- o-kal'lis,  #.  (hemem,  a 
day,  and  halos,  beantiful,  Gr.)  The  Day-lily,  a 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Liliacete. 

Hemerodromi,  he-me-rod'ro-tni,  s.  (A emera,  a day, 
and  dromot,  course,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  sentinels 
or  guards  appointed  for  the  security  and  preserva- 
tion of  cities  and  other  places;  also,  a kind  of 
couriers  who  only  travelled  one  day,  and  then  de- 
livered their  packets  to  a fresh  man,  who  ran  bis 
day,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 

Hemerodromi  a,  he-mer-o-dro'me-a,  s.  (hemem, 
n day,  and  drama  ins , swift,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Dipterous  insects:  Family,  Tanystoma. 
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IIemiandra,  hcm-e-an'dra,  a.  ( hemi , a half,  and 
utter  audroa,  a male,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  dimi- 
nutive anthers.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
New  Holland : Order,  Lnmiacea*. 

II  em  I a mth  ii  8,  bem-e-au'Mue,  $.  (hetni,  half,  and 
antkoa , a dower,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  being  obsolete.)  A genus  of  small 
creeping  marsh  plants,  natives  of  the  United  States 
of  America:  Order,  Scrophularmce®. 

Hemicabdium,  bem-e-kdr'de-ura,  a.  ( 'hemi, , half, 
and  knrdin,  the  heart,  Gr.)  A subgenus  of 
Mollusca,  belonging  to  the  subfamily  Vencriuac, 
in  which  the  shell  is  half  heart-shaped,  the  an- 
terior side  abruptly  truncated,  and  very  short: 
Family,  Tellinidas. 

Hbmicidakis,  hem-e-si'da-ria,  $.  ( hemi , half,  Gr. 
and  eidaria,  one  of  the  Echinidae.)  A genus  of 
fossil  Echinodcrmata,  found  in  the  oolite. 

Hkmicircus,  hem-e-ser'kus,  *.  {hemi,  half,  and 
kirkoa , a hawk,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  of  the 
horned- owl  kind : Family,  Strigidc. 

Hbmiclidia,  hem-e-klid'e-a,  a.  {hemi,  half,  and 
kleio,  I shut  up,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Preface®. 

Hkmicuamia,  hem-e-kra'ne-a,  a.  {hemi,  and  kra- 
ttion,  the  cranium,  Gr.)  A pain  on  one  side  of 
the  bead,  often  of  an  intermittent  nature. 

IIkmicycla,  liem-e-eik'la,  a.  {hemi,  half,  and  kyk- 
loa,  round,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Helicin®,  or 
land-snails,  in  wliich  the  shell  is  dutooid,  spire 
rather  Aaltened,  but  not  small,  and  of  four  whorls; 
no  umbilicus,  and  the  surface  distinctly  striated  : 
Family,  Helirida?. 

IIkmicycle,  hein'e-si-kl,  a.  In  Architecture,  a 
semicircle,  used  to  denote  vaults  of  the  cradle 
form,  and  arches  or  sweeps  of  vaults,  constituting 
a semicircle. 

Hkmictclostoma,  hera-e-se-klos'to-ma,  a.  {hemi, 
kykloa,  round,  and  atorna,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A name 
given  by  Blainville  to  the  fourth  family  of  his 
: order  Asiphouobranchiata. 

i Hkmidactylus,  bera-e-dsk'te-Ius,  a.  {hemi,  half, 
and  daktyloa,  a finger,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Saurian 
! reptiles  belonging  to  the  Geckos,  or  flni-toed 
lizards:  Family,  Iguanid®. 

| Hkmidesmls,  hem-e-des'mus,  a.  (hemi,  half,  and 
i desmoa,  a tie,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  filaments 
! being  joined  at  the  base  and  free  at  the  top.) 
j A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  twining  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  : Order,  Asclepiadace®. 

! Hem  I DOM,  heui'e-don,  a.  {hemi,  half,  and  mluua , a 
i tooth,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Mollusca,  belonging  to 
the  subfamily  Anadontin®,  or  Anadonts,  in  which 
the  shell  is  ovate ; with  tubercles  or  undulations 
on  the  binge  margin,  representing  cardinal  teeth  : 
Family,  Unionid®. 

* Hemifusus,  hem-e-fu'sus,  a.  {hemi,  half,  and  fu- 
aut,  the  spindle-shell,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
belonging  to  the  Fusine,  or  Spindle-shells,  iu 
which  the  shell  is  unequally  fusiform,  the  spire 
i being  shorter  than  the  aperture;  ponderous,  coro- 
nated with  compressed  spines;  and  an  internal 
and  ascending  canal  at  the  top  of  the  aperture : 
Family,  Turbinellid®. 

Hkmioamous,  hc-mig'a-mua,  a,  (hemi,  half,  and 
yamoa , marriage,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  applied  to 
grasses,  when  of  two  florets  in  the  same  rpiklct 
one  is  neutral,  and  the  other  unisexual  whether 
male  or  female. 

Hbmicemia,  hein-e-je'ne-a, a.  ( hemi,  half,  and genca. 
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an  offspring,  Gr.  in  reference  to  only  one  of  tbo 
cells  of  each  anther  being  fertile.)  A genus  of 
shrubs,  natives  of  New  South  Wales:  Order, 
Larniace®. 

Hemilepidotos,  hem-H-e-po-do'tus,  a.  (hemi,  and 
lepia,  a code,  Gr.  from  the  body  having  a few 
longitudinal  bands  of  scales  under  the  common 
skin  ) A genus  of  fishes  : Family,  Cottid®. 

Hkmilophits,  he -mil 'o-fus,  a.  (hemi,  half,  and 
lojihoa,  a crest,  Gr.  owing  to  its  small  crests.)  A 
genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Picin®,  or  Tiue- 
wood peckers  : Family,  Piciihc. 

IIf.milytra,  hern'e-li-tra,  a.  (hemi,  half,  and  ely- 
tron, a sheath,  Gr.)  The  superior  wings  of 
tetrapterous  insects.  i 

IIemimactra,  hem-e-mak'tra,  a.  (hemi,  and  mac- 
lav,  a genua  of  shells.)  A subgenns  of  Mol- 
lusca, in  which  the  shell  has  the  general  form  of 
Mactra,  but  the  cardinal  teeth  are  entirely  awant- 
ing ; cartilage  internal,  central,  in  a large  triangu- 
lar cavity ; lateral  teeth,  f , distinct,  lamellar,  and 
striated:  Family,  My  ad®. 

Hemimeris,  he-mim'e  ris,  a.  (hemi,  half,  and  me- 
ns, a part,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  upper  lip  of 
the  corolla  being  nearly  obsolete.)  A genns  of 
plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order, 
Scrophulariace®. 

Hkmina,  hom'e-na,  a.  In  Roman  Antiquity,  a 
liquid  measure,  tbo  contents  of  which  were  equal 
to  2.818  solid  inches. 

Hemioeooamous,  hem-e-o-log'a-mus,  a.  (Aani, 
half,  oloa,  entire,  and  yamoa,  marriage,  Gr.)  In 
Botany,  applied  to  grasses  when,  on  the  same 
spike,  one  of  two  spiklets  is  neuter  and  the 
other  hermaphrodite,  as  in  several  species  of  the 
genus  Panicum. 

Hem  ionites,  hem-e-o-ni'tis,  a.  ( hemionoa , a mule, 


Gr.  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  be  sterile.) 
A genus  of  Ferns : Order,  Polypodlace®. 
IIemiopia,  liem-e-o'pe-a,  > a.  (hemi,  half,  and  opa, 
Hkmiopsxa,  hem-o-op'se-a,)  the  eye,Gr.)  A dis- 


ease in  the  eye  when  objects  appear  to  be  divided. 

HBMIPBrLUS,  hem-e-pep' lus,  a.  (hemi,  half,  and 
peploa,  a vail  or  curtain,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cole- 
opterous insects : Family,  Melasoma. 

Hemi  i’ll  n ao  m a,  bem-e-frag'ma,  a.  (hemi,  half,  and 
phraynui,  a dissepiment,  Gr.  in  referenoo  to  the 
dissepiment  being  bifid  at  the  base.)  A genns  of 
plants,  natives  of  Nepaul:  Order,  Scrophulariace®. 

Hfmiplagia,  hem-c-pla'je-a,  a.  (hemi,  and  pleaao, 
I strike,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  paralysis  affecting 
one-half  of  the  body. 

Hkmiplexia,  hem-e-pleks'e-a,  a. — Same  as  Uemi- 
plagia. 

HkmipneuSTIS,  hem-e-nu’atis,  a.  (hemi,  half,  and 
pneuatia,  blowing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Echi- 
nodermata,  found  in  the  chalk  marL 

Hkmipodioa,  hem -e-po'de- us,  a.  (hemi,  half,  and 
pous,  a foot,  Gr.  from  the  hind  toe  being  absent.) 
A genus  of  birds  of  the  grouse  kind:  Family, 
Tetronid®. 

HemiprismaTIC,  hem-e-priz-matlk,  *.  (hemi,  half, 
and  prisma,  a prism,  Gr.)  In  Mineralogy,  applied 
to  such  combinations  of  crystals  as  only  show  half 
of  the  faces. 

Hemiptkra,  he-mip'ter-a,  a.  (hemi,  and  pleron,  a 
wing,  Gr.)  An  older  of  baustcllute  insects,  which 
have  the  wing- covers  of  a consistence  between  that 
of  the  Ccleoptcra,  or  beetles,  and  the  common  mem- 
branous wings.  Latrcille  restricts  the  term  to 
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such  insect*  ns  have  the  cover-wings  coriaceous 
at  tlie  base  nnd  membranous  at  the  top,  mid  ap- 
plies that  of  Hemopteru  to  those  in  which  they 
are  of  uniform  texture  throughout. 

JIi'MtrTERYX,  be-mip'tcr-iks,  t.  ( hem , half,  and 
pteryz , a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds : Family, 

I Silviad®. 

II KMiKHAMnii’s,  hem-e-ram'fus,  8.  (hemi,  half,  and 
rnmpha*,  a beak,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  belong- 
ing to  the  Exocetinso,  or  Flying-fishes,  in  which  tlie 
under  jaw  is  abort  and  the  upper  long : Family, 
Salmonid®. 

Hkmihinch,  ho-mis'e-nas,  *.  (hemi,  Gt;.  and  sinus , 
a channel,  Lot.)  A genus  of  Mollusca,  the  shell 
of  which  has  the  general  shape  of  Melania,  but 
the  base  of  the  aperture  is  contracted  and  cmar- 
ginatc,  and  the  inner  lip  much  thickened  through- 
out its  whole  extent : Family,  Turbid®. 

I Hemisphere,  hem'e-sfere,  *.  (hemi,  and  tphaira , 
a ball,  Gr.)  A half  sphere;  one-half  of  n sphere 
or  globe,  when  divided  by  a plane  passing  through 
its  centre.  In  Astronomy,  one-half  of  the  mun- 
dane sphere.  The  equator  dirides  the  sphero  into 
two  equal  parts.  That  ou  the  north  is  called  the 
northern  hemisphere,  the  other  the  southern.  So 
the  horizon  divides  the  sphere  into  the  upper  and 
lower  hemispheres.  Hemisphere  is  also  used  for 
a map  or  projection  of  half  the  terrestial  or  celes- 
tial sphere,  ami  is  then  often  called  planisphere ; 
a map  or  projection  of  half  tho  terrestrial  globe. 

Hemispheric,  hem-e-sfer'ik,  > a.  Contain- 

H»  mispherical,  hem -e-sfcrVk.il,  \ ing  half  a 
sphere  or  globe. 

Hemispiibiuco-conical,  hom-e-sfer'e-ko-kon'e- 
kal,  a.  In  shape  between  a globe  and  a cone. 

Hkmisphercle,  hem-e-sfer'ule,s.  A halt  spherule. 

Hemistemma,  hem- e-stem 'ma,  s.  (hemi,  half,  and 
sternma,  a crown,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  tho  stamens 
being  all  inserted  in  the  side  of  one  of  tho  pistils, 
not  around  them.)  A genus  of  small  elegant 
shrubs  with  yellow  flowers,  natives  of  Madagascar 
and  New  Holland  : Order,  Dilleniace®. 

Hemistich,  he-mis'tik,  s.  (hemistich. on,  Gr.)  Half 
a poetical  reric,  or  a verse  not  completed. 

Hemisticiiai.,  he-mis'te-kal,  a.  Relating  to  a 
hemistich  ; denoting  a division  of  the  verse. 

Hemistoma,  he-mis'to-ma,  s.  (hemi,  half,  and 
stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : Family, 
Chvtodonid®. 

Hemitriglypii,  hom'e-tri-gUf,  i.  In  Architecture, 
a half  triglrph. 

HEMITRlPTKitrs,  hem-e-trip'ter-us,  s.  ( hemi,  tria, 
three,  and  pteryr,  a fin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes 
of  the  Bull-head  kind  : Family,  Cottid®. 

Hemitkocui  s,  lie-mitTo-kus,  a.  (hemi,  and  tro- 
chus,  the  top  shell,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
the  shells  of  which  have  the  whorls  convex  ; spire 
conic,  obtuse,  not  louger  than  tho  »|'erture;  outer  | 
lip  having  a thickened  rib  inside  the  margin,  which 
is  acute ; umbilicus  closed. 

. Hemituy pa,  he  mit're-pa,  s.  (hemi,  half,  and  trypo,  I 
a bole,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Polypur  ia,  found 
in  the  limestone  of  Devonshire. 

! Hemlock,  hemlok,  s.  Tho  common  name  of  the 
poisonous  umbelliferous  plant  Coniurn  macuintum, 
and  one  or  two  foreign  species  of  the  same  genus, 
— see  Coninm.  Water  hemlock , or  cotcbane,  tho 
l plant  Cicuta  virosa. 

Hem  mkl,  bem'nicl,  s.  (hemmelig,  close,  Dan.)  A, 
sited  nr  hovel  for  cattlo. — Local. 
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Hemorrhoidal,  hem-or-roy'dal,  a.  Relating  to 
the  hemorrhoids;  consisting  in  a flux  of  blood 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canaL 

Hemorrhoids,  bem'or-roydz,  «.  ( haimn,  blood, 
and  rheo,  I flow,  Gr.)  A flux  of  blood  from  the 
anus;  bloody  piles. 

Hemp,  hemp,  *.  (henep,  Sax.)  The  fibre  of  the  J 
plants  of  the  genus  Cannabis, — which  see.  African  J 
hemp , the  fibre  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Saiuw- 
veira.  Bengal  hemp,  the  coarse  fibre  of  tho  plant  J 
Crotalaria  juncea.  Hemp-agrimony,  tho  plant  j 
Eupatorium  cannabinum. 

Hempen,  hein'pn,  o.  Mode  of  hemp. 

H BMP-NETTLE. —See  Galeopsis. 

Hkmpy.  hem'pe,  a.  Like  hemp. 

Hen,  hen,  s.  (hen,  henne,  Sax. ) The  female  of  any 
kind  of  fowl,  particularly  applied  to  the  domestic 
fowl  of  the  gallinaceous  kind.  Hen  and  chicken, 
the  plant  Sempervivum  soboliferum  ; the  name  is  , 
also  given  by  florist*  to  a variety  of  tho  (busy,  1 
which  produces  several  head*  ou  the  same  stalk. 
Hen' mould  soil,  a term  used  in  some  comities  in 
England  to  denote  a black,  hollow,  spongy,  and  j 
mouldering  exrtb,  usually  found  at  the  bottom  of  t 
hills. 

Henbane. — See  Ilyoscy  »mus. 

Hen  it  it,  hen 'bit,  a.  The  plant  Lamia  umplcxicanle,  1 
or  Stem-d&«ping-leuvcd  Archangel. 

Hence,  bens,  ad.  (hcona.  Sax.)  From  this  place; 
from  this  time;  iu  the  future;  from  this  cause 
or  reason,  noting  a consequence,  inference,  or  de- 
duction from  something  just  before  stated ; from 
this  source  or  original ; hence  signifies  from  this  ; 
An  ancient  author  prophesy ’d  from  hence. 

Behold  on  Latian  snores  a foreign  prince. — Drydcn. 
— r.  a.  to  send  off ; to  despatch. — Obsolete  as  a 
verb. 


With  that  bis  dog  he  Mene'd,  his  flock  he  curst— 
^ytmey. 

Henceforth,  hens'for/Ae,  > ad.  From 

Henceforward,  hens-fawr'wawrd,)  this  time 
forward. 

Henchkot,  henshT>oy,  ^ *.  (from  hinc,  a servant. 

Henchman,  hensb'mun,)  Sax.)  A page;  a ser- 
vant.— Obsolete. 

Three  henchmen  were  for  cvenr  knight  assign'd, 

AH  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a kind.— Dry Un. 

Hencoop,  hcn'coop,  s.  A coop  or  cage  for  fowls. 

1 1 end,  hend,)  r.  a.  (hentan,  Sox.)  To  sieze ; to 

Hent,  hont,  > lay  hold  on ; 

With  that  the  sergeants  Kent  the  young  man  stout, 

Aud  bound  him  likewise  in  a worthless  chain. — 

Fairfax, 

to  crowd ; to  surround. — Obsolete. 

The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  krnl  the  gates.— Auks. 

Hend,  bend,  ) « «.  , . 

Hekdt,  hen'doif  G«tk-0b«l,ta. 

This  clerk  was  cleped  hendy  Nicholas. — Chaucer. 

Hendecagon,  hen-dek'a-gon,  *.  (hendtkn,  eleven, 
and  gonia,  an  angle,  Gr.  j In  Geometry,  a figure 
of  elevcu  and  as  many  angles. 

Hen  decan  Dill  a,  hen-dc-kan  dre-a,  s.  ( hendeka , 
eleven,  and  aner,  a male  or  stamen,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Euphorbiacem. 

IIfndecasyllabic,  hcn-de-ka-sil-lidi'ik,  *.  (hen- 
deka, eleven,  Gr.)  In  Poetry,  a verse  of  eleven 
syllables. 

Ukndecabtllarle,  ben-dek-a  riria  bl,  s.  (hen- 
d.  ka,  and  syllubc,  a syllable,  Gr.)  A metrical 
line  of  eleven  syllables. 
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Hkndiadib,  hen-di’a-dis,  t.  (Greek.)  A figure  Hepatic  r cm,  the  vein  within  the  lobes.  JI</»itie  ; 

! when  two  nouns  are  used,  instead  of  a noun  aud  glands,  those  which  receive  the  lymphatic  vessels  > 

an  adjective.  of  the  liver.  Hepatic  plexus,  connected  with  the 


Henheaktkd,  hen'hdrt'cd,  a.  Cowardly;  timid; 
dastardly. 

II  en  hoc  sb,  ben'hows,  a.  A house  or  shelter  for 
fowls. 

H&niochcs. — See  Auriga. 

Henna  Plant,  hen'na  plant,  a.  The  plant  Law- 
i sonia  inermis,  with  the  leaves  of  which  the  Egyp- 
' tian  women  dye  their  nails  of  a pink  colour. 

Henociiius,  hen-okc-us,  a.  (henochos,  held  in  or 
hound  by,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  characterised 
by  an  emarginate  division  between  the  spinal  and 
the  soft  rays  of  the  dorsal  fins,  and  the  crown 
being  furnished  with  hornlike  appendages:  Family, 
Chartodonidrc. 

llttNors,  be'nopa,  $.  (A enops,  too  bright  to  be  looked 
on,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Dipterous  insects : Family, 
Tanv  stoma. 

Hknoticum,  he-no'te-kum,  #.  In  Church  History, 
a famous  edict  issued  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  in  the 
fifth  century,  intended  to  reconcile  aud  re- unite 
the  Eutychians  with  the  Catholics. 

Henpecked,  hen'pekt,  a.  Governed  by  the  wife. 

A stepdame  too  l have,  a cursed  she. 

Who  rules  iu>  A enpeeked  sire,  and  orders  me.— 

Drpien. 

Hknricianb,  hen-re'nhe-anz,  s.  pi  The  followers 
of  one  Henry,  a pious  and  zealous  monk  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  rejected  the  baptism  of 
infanta,  censured  with  severity  the  licentious  man- 
ners of  the  clergy,  whom  be  in  vain  attempted  to 
reform,  and  treated  the  festivals  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  contempt.  Travel- 
ling into  France,  he  was  warmly  opposed  by  St. 
Bernard.  Being  obliged  to  fly  from  Toulouse, 
where  he  had  been  very  popular,  he  was  seized 
1 by  a certain  bishop,’  and  brought  before  Pope 
Eugenius  III.,  who  committed  him  to  close  prison, 
where  he  soon  ended  his  duys.  * 

Henrietta,  hen-re- etta,  a (caca-henrictie,  the  , 
name  given  to  the  shrubs  by  the  natives  of  Cay- 
enne.) A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Cayenne : 
Order,  Melastomace®. 

Henroost,  ben'roost,  $.  A" 'place  where  poultry 
rest  at  night. 

Hi. par,  he'pdr,  a.  ( hepar , hepatos , the  liver,  Gr.) 
A word  used  formerly  to  denote  the  combinations 
of  sulphuric  ncid  with  the  alkalies,  from  their 
liverlike  appearance  : as,  Hepar  ant imonii,  liver  of 
antimony,  an  oxysulphuret;  Hepar  sulphtiris , liver 
of  sulphnr,  or  sulphuretum  potassae ; He/wr  sul- 
- pint  vis  volatilis,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

S Hepatalgia,  hep-a-tal'je-a,  a.  (hejtar,  the  liver, 
and  algos , pain,  Gr.)  A painful  affection  of  the 
I liver. 

Hepataparectama,  hep-a-ta-pa-rck'ta-ma,  s. 

| {hepar,  and  parectama , immoderate  extension,  Gr.) 

Extensive  tumefaction  of  the  liver. 

Hepatklcobib,  hep-a-tel-ko'sia,  a.  (hepar,  and 
j eUcosis,  ulceration,  Gr.)  Ulceration  of  the  liver. 

I Uepatemphraxib,  hep-a-tem'frak-sis,  a.  (hepar, 
the  liver,  and  em/raxis,  obstruction,  Gr.)  In  Pa- 
thology, obstruction  of  the  liver. 

Hepatic,  he-pat'ik,  a.  (hepar,  the  liver,  Gr.) 
In  Medicine  and  Anatomy,  connected  with,  or 
belonging  to  the  liver.  Hepatic  artery , and  the 
hepatic  duet , these  with  the  vena  ports;  are  inter- 
1 lobular,  or  situated  between  the  lobes  of  the  liver. 


hepatic  vessels  and  the  vena  portae.  Hepatic 
cinnabar,  a dark-coloured  steel -grey  variety  of  cin- 
nabar, the  Mcrcure  sulphure  of  Hauy.  Hepatic 
pyrites,  or  hyptitic  sulphur et  qf  iron,  a variety  of  | 
prismatic  iron  pyrites  of  a yellow  colour,  which,  on  : , 
exposure  to  the  weather,  receives  a brown  tarnish, 
and  finally  becomes  decomposed  through  oxidation.  ! 
Hepatic  Jtux,  a form  of  dysentery,  accompanied  | 
with  copious  discharges  of  bilious  matter. 

Hepatic^,  be-pat'e-se,  s.  One  of  the  groups  of 
the  Muscat  alliance  of  Lindley,  embracing  the  or- 
ders Riociaceic,  Marahantiaoesa,  Jungerraanniaccas, 
and  Equisitaccs, — which  see. 

Hepatirriksa,  hep-a-ter-re'a,  s.  (hepar,  andrAeo, 

1 flow,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  an  intestinal  flux. 

Hepatibation,  bep-a-te-za'shun,  a.  ( hepatisatio, 
Lat.)  In  Pathology,  conversion  of  the  lungs 
into  a liverlike  substance.  When  bepatisution 
occurs,  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  no  longer 
crepitates  on  pressure  between  the  fingers,  but  haa 
acquired  the  consistence  and  solidity  of  liver. 

Hepatite,  hep'a-tite,  a.  (hepar,  Gr.)  In  Miner- 
alogy, a variety  of  heavy  spar,  distinguished  by  its  , 
emitting  a fetid  smell  when  rubbed,  resembling 
that  of  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

Hepatitis,  hep-a-ti'tis,  t.  (hepar,  the  liver,  Gr.) 
Inflammation  of  the  liver. 

Hepatizb,  hep'a-tizc,  e.  o.  To  impregnate  with 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas. 

Hepatockle,  hep- a- to- so 'lo,  s.  (hepar,  and  kele,  a 
hernial  swelling,  Gr.)  Hernia  of  the  liver ; a 
morbid  state  resulting  from  malformation  of  the  i 
abdominal  paricties,  rarely  observed  but  in  new- 
born children. 

Hepatocystic,  hep-a-to-sis'tik,  a.  (hepar,  and 
kystis,  the  gall-bladder,  Gr.)  Pertaining  alike  to 
the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder. 

Hepatogastric,  hep-a-to-gas'trik,  a.  A name 
of  the  smaller  omentum  which  passes  from  the 
liver  to  the  stomach. 

Hepatooraphy,  hep-a-tog'ra-fe,  s.  (hepar,  and 
grapho,  I describo,  Gr.)  An  anatomical  descrip-  ! 
tion  of  the  liver. 

Hepatolithiasib,  hcp-a-to-lc-dAc'a-sis,  t.  (hepar, 
and  lithinsis,  the  fonnation  of  stone,  Gr.)  The 
morbid  state  resulting  from  the  formation  of 
stonelike  secretions  in  the  liver. 

Hkpatoi.oqy,  hep-a-tol'o-je,  a.  (hepar,  and  logos , 
a discourse,  Gr.)  A treatise  on  the  liver. 

HsPATOMriiALUM,  hep-a-tom'fa-lum,  a.  ( hejxtr , 
and  omphalos,  the  navel,  Gr.)  Umbilical  hernia 
formed  by  the  liver.  One  of  tha  species  of  He- 
patocele. 

Hepatophttior,  bep-a-toftAo-c,  s.  (A<7*ir,  and 
ejththisis,  consumption,  Gr.)  Hepatic  phthisis; 
consumption  of  the  liver. 

Hep ATOBCOFY,  hep-a-  tos'ko-pc,  a.  (hepar,  the  liver, 
and  abopeo,  I view,  Gr.)  A mode  of  divination  . 
practised  by  the  ancients,  by  which  conjecture* 
concerning  futurity  were  drawn  from  the  appear- 
ance exhibited  by  the  liver  of  the  victim  offered 
in  sacrifice. 

Hepatub,  hep'a-tus,  s.  (hepar  he/tatos,  the  liver, 

Gr.  from  tho  colour  of  the  shell.)  A genus  of 
Decapod  Crustaceans:  Family,  Brxchyurn. 

Hkpetica,  ho-pet'e-ka,  s.  ( heputiios , pertaining  to 
the  liver,  Gr.  tho  three  lobes  of  the  leaves  bring 
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compared  to  the  three  lobes  of  the  liter.)  A aner,  a male,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  haring  seven 
genus  of  small,  perennial,  early -flowering,  ever-  ! stamens. 

green  herbs:  the  scapes  one-flowered,  rising  from  Heptangulab,  hep-tsng'gu-lur,  a.  (hejrta,  and 


the  root : Order,  Ranunculacetc. 

Hepii.ksti a,  he-fe'ste-a,  #.  An  Athenian  festival  in 
honour  of  Vulcan,  by  the  Greeks  called  Ephaistnn, 
in  which  three  young  men  ran  together,  the  first 
of  whotn  carried  a lighted  torch,  which  he  deli- 
vered to  the  second,  and  the  second,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  third.  Victory  was  his  that  bad  the 
fortune  to  have  the  torch  when  they  came  to  the 
end  of  the  race.  Authors  frequently  allude  to  this, 
as  a fit  emblem  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

HKPirritEiiiMEnis,  hef-Mc-mim'e-ris,  «.  (hepta, 
seven,  emesgt,  half,  and  meros,  a part,  Gr.)  In 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a verse  consisting  of  three 
feet  and  a syllable,  that  is  seven  half  feet ; also,  a 
caesura  after  the  third  foot,  which,  though  short 
in  itself^  must  be  made  long  on  account  of  the 
oesura. 

Hepialid.*:,  he-pi'a-lid-e,  t.  (hepialut,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  Lepidopterous  insects  of 
the  section  Nocturna  of  Latreille. 

Hbpialcs,  he-pi'a-lna,  *.  ( hepios , gentle,  Gr.)  In 
Pathology,  a mild  quotidian  fever.  In  Entomo- 
logy, the  Ghost-moths,  a genua  of  Lepidopterous 
insects. 

Hkppjkx,  hep'pn,  o.  (A ceplic,  Sax.)  Neat ; decent; 
comfortable. — Obsolete. 

Heptacapsdlar,  hep-ta-kap'su-lur,  a.  (hepta, 
seven,  Gr.  and  capeula,  a cell,  Lat.)  In  Botany, 
having  seven  cells  or  cavities  for  seed. 

Heptachord,  bep'ta-kawrd,  t.  (hepta,  and  chortle, 
a chord,  Gr.)  A system  of  seven  sounds.  In 
Ancient  Poetry,  verses  sung  or  played  on  seven 
chords  or  different  notes ; in  this  sense  the  word 
was  applied  to  the  lyre,  when  it  had  but  seven 
strings;  one  of  the  intervals  is  also  called  a hep- 
tachord, as  containing  the  same  number  of  degrees 
between  the  extremes. 

Heptaoenia,  hep-ta-je'ne-a,  t.  ( hepta , seven,  and 
gyne,  a female,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  an  order  in  the 
Linn  lean  system,  comprehending  plants  whose 
flowers  hare  seven  pistils. 

Heptaolot,  hep'ta-glot,  8.  (hepta,  and  glotta,  a 
tongue,  Gr.)  A book  of  seven  languages. 

Heptagon,  hep'tn-gon,  a.  ( hepta,  and  gonia,  an 
angle,  Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a figure  consisting  of 
seven  sides  and  as  many  angles.  In  Fortification, 
a place  that  has  seven  bastions  for  defence. 

Heptagonae,  hep-tag\»-nal,  a.  Having  seven 
angles  or  sides.  Ileptagonal  numbers,  in  Arith- 
metic, a sort  of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein  the 
difference  of  the  terms  of  the  corresponding  arith- 
metical progression  is  5.  One  of  th«  properties 
of  these  numbers  is,  that  if  they  are  multiplied  by 
40,  and  9 is  added  to  the  product,  the  sum  will 
be  a square  number. 

Heptagyxlak,  hep-ta-jin'o-an,  a.  Haring  seven 
pistils, 

Hkptahexahedral,  hep-tn-heks-a-he'dral,  a. 


one  above  another,  each  range  containing  six  faces. 

Hkftamerede,  hep  - tam'e-rede,  a.  (hepta,  and 
merit , a division,  Gr.)  That  which  divides  into 
seven  parts. 

Heptandhiax,  hep-tan'dre-an,  o.  Having  seven 
stamena, 

Heptandrous,  hep-tan'droa,  a.  (hepta,  seven,  and 


angular , Gr.)  flaring  seven  angles. 

Hepta  petalocs,  hep-ta-pet'a-lns,  o.  (hepta,  and 
petition,  a petal,  Gr.)  Having  seven  petals  in  tho 
corolla,  as  in  Sednm  heptapetalom. 

Heptapiiyllous,  hep-taf'il-lns,  a.  (hepta,  and 
phgiUm , a leaf,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  applied  to  a 
pinnated  leaf,  composed  of  seven  leaflets,  as  in 
Longocarpus  heptaphylloa,  or  to  a calyx  formed 
of  seven  pieces  or  sepals. 

Heptarcuic,  hep-tdr'kik,  a.  (hepta,  and  arche, 
government,  Gr.)  Denoting  a sevenfold  govern-  J 
ment. 

Hkptarciiist,  hep'tdr-kist,  a.  A ruler  of  one 
division  of  a heptarchy. 

Heptarcht,  bep'tdr-ke,  t.  A government  by 
seven  persons,  or  the  country  governed  by  seven 
persons.  The  word  is  usually  applied  to  Eng-  , 
land,  when  it  was  under  the  government  of  seren 
kings,  or  divided  into  seven  kingdoms;  as  tho  ; 
Saxon  hejrtarchy. 

Heptaspkrmous,  hep-ts-spcr'mus,  a.  (hepta,  and 
sjtertna,  a seed,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  having  a peri- 
carp containing  seven  seeds. 

Heptateuch,  hep'ta-tuke,  t.  (he/da,  and  teuchat, 
a roll,  Gr.)  The  first  seven  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Hkptatremos,  hep-tat're-mus,  I.  (hepta,  seven, 
and  trerna,  a bole,  Gr.?)  A genus  of  fishes, 
characterised  by  the  teeth  being  into  two  n»ws ; 
the  tail  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  terminated 
by  a very  long  spine. 

Her,  her,  pron.  ( hgre.  Sax.)  Belonging  to  a fe- 
male: it  is  used  before  neuter  substantives  in 
personifications. 

Wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 

paths  are  peace. — /’roe.  iii.  17. 

Heracaxtsa,  her-n  kan'fAa,  a (herot,  noble,  and 
a knn t ha,  a thorn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants  of  the  Thistle  kind : Suborder,  Cardiac**. 

Her ac i.konitks,  her-ak'le-o-nitae,  a.  pi.  An  early 
Boot  of  heretics  belonging  to  the  Gnostics.  After 
the  example  of  their  master,  they  annulled  all  tho 
ancient  prophecies;  holding  that  St.  John  was  i 
really  the  voico  that  proclaimed  and  pointed  out  | 
the  Messiah,  but  that  the  prophecies  were  only 
empty  sounds,  and  signified  nothing.  They  held  | 
themselves  superior  in  point  of  knowledge  to  tho 
apostles;  and  advanced  the  most  extravagant  1 
paradoxes,  on  pretence  of  explaining  Scripture,  in 
a sublime  or  elevated  manner. 

Heracleum,  her-ak'le-nm,  a.  (sacred  to  Hercules.) 
The  Cow-parsnip,  a genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
consisting  of  strong  coarse  herbs,  with  many-  [ 
rayed  nmbels : Suborder,  Orthospertme. 

Hekaclid.e,  her-ak'le-de,  t.  In  fabulous  History, 
tho  descendants  of  Heracles. 

Her.ea,  lie-re's,  t.  Tho  name  of  a celebrated  festi- 
val, institnted  at  Argos,  in  honour  of  Juuo,  whom 
tho  Greeks  oallod  Hera. 

Herald,  her 'aid,  #.  (herald.  Germ.)  An  officer 
whose  business  wns  to  denounce  or  proclaim  war, 
to  challenge  to  battle,  to  proclaim  peace,  and  to 
bear  messages  flrom  the  commander  of  an  army ; 
a proclaitner;  a publisher,  as  tho  herald  of  an-  | 
other’s  fame ; a forerunner ; a precursor ; a har- 
binger ; 

It  was  the  lark,  the  Aenz&i  of  the  mam.— 5 hak* 
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an  officer  in  Great  Britain,  whose  business  is  to  1 
i marshal,  order,  and  conduct  rojal  cavalcades, 
ceremonies  at  coronations,  royal  marriages,  instal- 
j lotions,  creations  of  dukes  and  other  nobles,  em- 
| baasiee,  funeral  processions,  declarations  of  war, 
proclamations  of  peace,  &c. ; also,  to  record  and 
blazon  the  arms  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
to  regulate  abuses  therein : formerly  applied  by 
1 the  French  to  a minstrel ; — r.  o.  to  introduce  as 
by  a herald. 

Heraldic,  he-ral'dik,  a.  Relating  to  heralds  or 
heraldry. 

Heraldry  her'al-dre,  a.  The  art  or  office  of  a 
herald.  Heraldry  is  the  art,  practice,  or  science 
of  recording  genealogies,  and  blazoning  arms  or 
ensigns  armorial ; it  also  teaches  whatever  relates 

• to  the  marshalling  of  cavalcades,  processions,  and 
other  public  ceremonies. 

Heraldbhif,  heri aid-ship,  *.  The  office  of  a 
; herald. 

• Herb,  erb,  a.  ( herba , Lat.  herbe,  Fr.)  A plant  or 

vegetable  with  a soft  or  succulent  stalk  or  stem, 
which  dies  to  the  root  every  year.  Herb-yera rd, 
i one  of  the  names  of  the  plant  Goat-weed,  JCgo- 
podium  podagraria.  Herb-yruce,  an  ancient  uame 
; of  the  plant  Rue,  Ruta  mount  ana. 

There’s  rue  for  you,  and  here’s  some  for  me. 

We  m a/  call  it  herb  of  grace  o'  Sunday*.— 

Shake. 

1 Herb-Parts,  the  liliaceous  plant  Paris  qnadrifolia. 

Herb- Robert,  or  Crane't-biU,  the  plant  Geranium 
\ Robert  ianum. 

Herbaceous,  her-ba'sbus,  a.  ( herbacetu , Lnt.) 
j Relating  to  herbs.  Herbaceous  plant,  a plant, 

the  stem  of  which  perishes  annu.dly. 

Herbage,  eribij,  s.  (French.)  Herbs  collectively ; 
grass ; pasture ; green  food  for  beasts.  In  Law, 
the  lil»crty  or  right  of  pasture  in  the  forest  or 
grounds  of  another  man. 

J Hkrbaoed,  er'bijd,  a.  Covered  with  grass. 

I Herbal,  herbal,  a.  A book  containing  an  account 
of  the  names,  natures,  and  uses  of  plants — their 
classes,  genera,  and  species;  a hortus  siccus,  or 
dry  garden ; a collection  of  specimens  of  plants, 

! dried  and  preserved  ; — a.  pertaining  to  herbs. 

Herbalist,  her'bal-ist,  a.  A person  skilled  in 
plants;  one  who  makes  collections  of  plants. 

! Hkrbar,  erTiur,  «.  An  herb. — Obsolete. 

The  roof  hereof  waa  arched  over  head. 

And  deck’d  with  flower*  and  hcrbari  daintly. — 

Spenser. 

Hkrbarist. — See  Herbalist 

Herbarium,  her-ba'rc-um,  a.  A collection  of  dried 
1 plants. 

Hkrbarizb,  her'ba-rize,  v.  n.  To  search  for  plants, 
or  to  seek  new  species  of  plants,  with  a view  to 
! ascertain  their  characters,  and  to  class  them; — 

I • — v.  a.  to  figure ; to  form  the  figures  of  plauts  in 

i minerals. 

Herbarota,  her-ba-ro'ta,  s.  ( herba,  an  herb,  and 
rota , a wheel,  Lat)  The  plant  Achillea  herba- 
rota, a species  of  milfoil 

Herb  ary,  berTia-re,  s.  A garden  of  plants. 

Hkrhelkt,  bcribe-let,  s.  A small  herb. 

Herber. — See  Herbary. 

j Herbertia,  her-ber'she-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert.)  A genua  of  plants, 
natives  of  Chili : Order,  Iridacev. 

' Herbescemt,  ber-bes'sent,  a.  Growing  into  herbs. 

Hkrbid,  heribid,  o.  Covered  with  herbs. 


HERBIFEROUS— HERD. 

1 Hf.ubipp.uol'8,  her-bife-rus,  a.  (herba,  and  fero,  I 
bear,  Lat)  Producing  herbs, 

Hkrbist,  her 'hist,  >■  One  skilled  in  herbs. 

Herritora,  her-biv'o-ra,  s.  (herba,  an  herb,  and 
vora,  I eat,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
family  of  the  Cetacea,  including  the  Lamantinea, 
the  Dudongs,  and  the  Stellerus : the  word  is  some- 
times used  for  animals  which  feed  on  grass  in 
general 

Herbivorous,  her-biv'o-rns,  a.  Eating  herbs ; 
subsisting  on  herbaceous  plants. 

Hkrblks8,  erbles,  a.  Destitute  of  herbs. 

Herborization,  her-bo-re-za'shnn,  s.  The  act  of 
seeking  plants  in  the  field ; botanical  research ; 
the  figure  of  plants  in  mineral  substances. 

Herborouoii,  her'bur-ro,  #.  (kerbary,  Germ.) 
Place  of  temporary  residence. — Obsolete. 

Hkrbous,  her  bus,  a.  Abounding  with  herbs. 

Hkrbulent,  ber'bu-lent,  a.  Containing  herbs. 

HerbwoxaM,  erb'wu-mun,  s.  A woman  that  sells 
herbs. 

nERBY,  erb'e,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  herbs. 

Herculean,  her-ku'le-an,  a.  Having  extraordi- 
nary strength,  power,  or  force ; vtfry  great,  diffi- 
cult, or  dangerous,  as  herculean  labour. 

Hercules,  her'ku-lis,  a (herakles,  Gr.)  In  fabu- 
lous History,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Alcmena,  cele- 
brated for  his  great  strength  and  valorous  ex- 
loit*.  There  are  different  traditions  concerning 
im.  One  represents  him  as  a slave  of  Eurysthens, 
king  of  Mycenae,  by  whose  command  he  performed  ' 
what  are  termed  his  Twelve  Labours;  another  | 
consists  of  stories  drawn  from  son^castem  reli-  ! 
gious  fable,  which  represents  him  as  undergoing  a ' 
voluntary  death  pn  Mount  <Eta;  another,  as  i 
performing  labours  such  as  would  naturally  be- 
come those  of  a young  community ; and  another, 
os  a conqueror  and  dost  rover  of  tyrants.  Ho  is 
represented  as  a half- naked  man  with  broad 
shoulders,  resting  on  a club,  and  covered  round 
his  loins  with  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion. — In 
Astronomy,  one  of  the  constellations  of  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere,  containing,  according  to  the 
British  catalogue,  113  stars.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween Draco,  Bootes,  Lyra,  and  Ophiuchus.  I*il- 
lars  of  Herctdes,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
two  lofty  mountains  situated  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  They  were 
reckoned  the  boundaries  of  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  were  joiued  together 
till  severed  by  tho  arm  of  that  hero.  Hercules 
beetle,  tho  Coleopterous  insect  Megasotna  h er- 
odes. 

Hercynian,  hcr-sinVan,  a.  Denoting  an  exten- 
sive forest  in  Germany. 

Herd,  herd,  s.  (heard,  heord,  Sax.)  A collection 
or  assemblage,  applied  to  beasts  when  feeding  or 
driven  together  ; a company  of  men,  in  oontcippt 
or  detestation ; a rabble ; a crowd  ; 

Survey  the  world,  and  where  one  Cato  shine*, 

Count  a degenerate  herd  of  Catiline*. — IhyJen. 

(hyrd,  Sax.)  a keeper  of  cattle— a sense  still  re- 
tained in  Scotland,  but  seldom  or  never  used  in 
English,  exoept  in  composition,  as  yoathcriL  It 
is  used  by  Spenser  in  the  Scotch  sense  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

From  thence  Into  the  open  fields  ho  fled, 

Whereas  the  herds  were  keeping  of  their  neat. — 

Sf  cuter. 

— «.  n.  to  unit*  or  associate  as  beasts  to  fired  or 
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run  in  collection* ; to  Associate ; — v.  a.  to  form  or 
pat  into  a herd ; to  tend  cattle. 

Qekdkritb,  her'der-ite,  a.  (in  honour  of  Baron  Von 
Herder.)  A variety  of  floor  spar,  having  the 
primary  form  of  its  crystal  a right  rhombic  prism : 
up.  gr.  2.9— 3.1.  H = 5.0. 

Herders,  herd'es,  s.  A shepherdess. — Obsolete. 

As  a hcrdetM  In  a summer's  day, 

lleat  with  the  glorious  sun’s  all-purging  ray.— 

ihwna 

Herdgroom,  herd'groom,  t.  A keeper  of  herds. 
— Obsolete. 

But  who  shall  Judge  the  wager  won  or  lost  t 
That  shall  junder  kerdgrootn,  and  none  other. — 

Spenser. 

Herduan,  herd 'man,  ) $.  One  employed  in 

Herdsman,  herd* 'man,  J tending  herds;  for- 
merly, an  owner  of  herds. 
i A Kcrdtman  rich,  of  much  account  was  he.— 

Sidney. 

HERR,  here,  ad.  (her,  Goth,  and  Sax.  hier,  Germ, 
and  Dan.)  In  this  place ; in  the  place  where  the 
speaker  is  present;  in  the  present  life  or  state. 
The  term  is  used  in  making  an  offer  or  attempt, 
or  in  drinking  a health ; as, 

Ilcrt’i  to  thee,  Dick.— Ccndey. 

It  is  neither  here  nor  there,  it  is  neither  in  this 
[ plaee  nor  in  that ; neither  in  one  place  nor  in  an- 
other ; here  and  there,  in  one  place  and  another ; 
in  a dispersed  mariner  or  oondition ; thinly  or  irre- 
gularly. 

HRREABOU’^liere'a-bowt,  > ad.  About  this 
; HkrbaboUtc,  liere'a-bowta,  ) place. 

Hereafter,  here-af'tnr,  ad.  In  time  to  come ; 
i in  futurity; — «.  a future  state. 

Hkreat,  here-at',  ad.  At  this. 

Hereby,  here-by',  ad.  By  this. 

Hkrkditatilr,  be-red'e-ta-bl,  a.  (from  hareditas, 
an  inheritance,  Lat.)  That  may  be  inherited. 

Hereditably,  he-red'e-ta-blc,  ad.  By  inheritance. 

Hereditament,  her-ed'e-ta-ment,  #.  (heredita- 
ment, Lat.)  In  Law,  anything  which  may  be 
inherited.  Corporeal  hereditaments,  those  of  a 
material  and  tangible  kind,  as  houses,  pastures, 
waters,  woods,  castles,  &c.  Incorporeal  heredita- 
ment, something  collateral  or  incident  to  a oorpo- 
| real  hereditament,  as  root  issuing  out  of  houses  or 
lands,  or  an  oflke  depending  on  their  possession 
I of  tithes,  advowsons,  dignities,  franchises,  &c. 

Hereditarily,  be-rcd'o-ta-ro-le,  ad.  By  inheri- 
tance; by  descent  from  an  ancestor, 
i Hereditary,  he-red'e-ta-re,  a.  (hereditaire,  Fr.) 

That  has  descended  from  an  ancestor ; that  may 
j descend  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir ; descendible 
to  an  heir  at  law ; that  is  or  may  be  transmitted 
from  a parent  to  a child, 
i Herein,  here-in',  ad.  In  this, 
j Herein  to,  hcre-in'too,  ad.  Into  this. 

IIeremit. — See  Hermit. 

Heremitical. — See  HermiticaL 

Hereof,  here-oF,  ad.  Of  this  ; from  this. 

1 Hereon,  here-on',  ad.  On  this. 

Hereout,  here-owt',  ad.  Out  of  this  place. 

Hkreaiarcii,  hcr'c-so-ifrk,  s.  ( hairtsis , heresy, 
and  archos,  a chief,  Gr.)  A leader  iu  heresy; 
the  chief  of  a sect  of  heretics. 

Hkresiarchy,  her'e-se-dr-ke,  8.  Chief  heresy. 

Hkrksioorapuer,  her-e-se-og'gra-fur,  s.  (hatreds, 

I ami  grapho , I write,  Gr.)  One  who  writes  ou 
heresy. 
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Heresioorapiiy,  her-e-se-og'gra-fe, ».  A treatise 
on  heresy. 

Heresy,  her'e-se,  s.  ( hairtsis , Gr.)  A vital  error 
in  religious  belief,  or  an  error  of  opinion  in  tho 
meaning  or  interpretation  of  some  particular  tenet 
or  doctrine  of  the  church.  This  term  bad  its 
origin  in  the  struggles  of  the  church  for  uncon- 
trolled dominion  over  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  the  people ; whatever  did  not  square  with  tho 
precise  interpretations  of  church  conclaves  on  j 
scriptural  passages  was  deemed  heresy , and  the 
hardy  offender  was  either  called  to  renounce  his 
conscientious  convictions,  or  meet  death  in  its 
worst  or  most  torturing  forms — henoe  the  horrible  ; 
persecutions  and  murders  so  rife  in  tbe  earlier  1 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  which  still  throw  a 
gloomy  shadow  over  the  benign  doctrines  of  true 
religion.  In  Scripture  and  primitive  usage,  heresy 
merely  meant  tect  or  party , or  the  doctrines  of  a 
sect,  and  was  synonymous  with  the  modern  use  of  ; 
denomination  or  persuasion,  implying  no  reproach. 

In  Law,  an  offence  against  Christianity,  consisting 
in  a denial  of  some  of  its  essential  doctrines, 
publicly  avowed  and  obstinately  maintain  d. 

Heretic,  her'e-tik, «.  One  who  maintains  or  pro- 
mulgates opinions  opposed  to  the  established  faith 
or  orthodoxy  of  the  times  he  lives  in ; any  one 
who  maintains  erroneous  opinions. 

Heretical,  hc-ret'o-kd,  a.  Containing  heresy; 
contrary  to  the  established  faith,  or  to  the  true 
faith. 

Heretic  ally,  he-ret'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  a heretical 
manner;  with  heresy. 

Hkrkticatk.  he-rete-kate,  v.  a.  To  decide  a doc- 
trine to  be  heresy. 

Heketikka,  her-e-te'ra,  *.  (in  honour  of  the  French 
botanist,  C.  L.  L.  Heretier  de  Brutellc,  who  died 
in  1800.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Stcrcu- 
liacexe. 

Hereto,  hero-too',  ad.  To  this  ; add  to  this. 

Heretofore,  hero-too-fore',  ad.  In  times  before 
the  present ; formerly. 

Herktog,  her'e-tog,  ^ s.  (heretoga,  Sax.)  Among 

Heretoch,  hcr'e-tok,)  the  Saxons,  the  leader  or 
commander  of  an  army. 

Hereunto,  herc-un'too,  ad.  To  this. 

Hereupon,  liere-up-on',  ad.  On  this. 

Herewith,  here-witA',  ad.  With  this. — Most  of 
the  compounds  of  here  and  a preposition  are 
deemed  inelegant,  and  seldom  used. 

Hericium,  her-ish'e-um,  s.  (herikocis,  heathy, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi:  Suborder,  Hymeno- 
mycetee.'* 

Hkriot,  her'e-ot,  I.  In  Law,  the  best  beast, 
whether  horse  or  cow,  which,  by  the  custom  of 
some  manors,  is  due  to  the  lord  thereof,  upon  tho 
death  of  his  copyhold  tenant. 

Heriotable,  her'e-ot-a-bl,  a.  Subject  to  tho 
payment  of  a heriot. 

Hekisson,  her'is-sun,  «.  (French.)  In  Fortification, 
a beam  or  bar  armed  with  iron  spikes  pointing 
outwards,  and  turning  on  a pivot,  used  in  block- 
ing np  a passage. 

Heritable,  her'e-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  inheriting  \ 
or  taking  by  descent ; that  inay  bo  inherited ; 
annexed  to  estates  of  inheritance.  Heritable  bond,  j 
in  Scotland,  a bond  is  so  called  when  joined  with  a 
conveyance  of  land  or  heritage,  to  be  held  by  the  [ 
creditor  as  a security  for  his  debt.  Heritable  j m-  | 
risdiction^  criminal  jurisdictions  which  were  far-  , 
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merlv  bestowed  on  great  families  in  Scotland,  to 
fueditate  the  administration  of  justice.  These 
wi  re  a’olialiel  by  the  stat.  20,  Geo.  II.  c.  50. 

Heritage,  her'e-tnje,  a.  (French.)  Inheritance; 
an  estate  that  parses  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir 
by  descent  or  course  of  law  ; that  which  is  inheri- 
ts ted.  In  Scripture,  the  saints  or  people  of 
God. 

Hkrmannia,  her-man'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Paul 
Hermann,  professor  of  Botany  at  Leyden:  died 
1095.)  A genua  of  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs, 
with  drooping  yellow  flowers — natives  of  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope:  Order,  Byttneri •ecu?. 

Hermaphrodkity,  her-maf-fro-de'e-te,  *.  The 
being  in  the  state  of  a hermaplm  dite. 

Hermaphrodism,  her-maFfm-diim,  a.  The  anion 
of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  individual. 

Hermaphrodite,  her-maffro-dite,  a.  ( French.) 
A human  being,  having  the  parts  or  generation 
both  of  male  and  female.  In  Botany,  a flower  is 
so  termed  when  it  is  furnished  with  both  the  male 
and  female  organs  of  reproduction — viz.,  stamens 
and  pistils; — <i.  designating  both  sexes  in  the  same 
animal,  flower,  or  plant. 

Hermaphroditic,  hcr-maf  fro-dit'ik,  ) a. 

Hkrmapiiuoditical,  lier-inaf-fro-dit'e  kill,)  Par- 
taking of  both  sexes. 

Hermaphroditic  a i.i.r,  her-maf-fro-dit  'e-kal-le, 
ad.  In  the  manner  of  a hermaphrodite. 

IIekmas,  her 'mas,  a.  (meaning  unknown.)  A genus 
of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Umbelliferous  inconspicu- 
ous herbs,  with  white  or  purple  flowers:  Tribe, 
Smyrid®. 

Hermella,  bcr-melTa,  $.  A genus  of  Annelides: 
Family,  Serpulid®. 

Hermeneutic,  hor-me-nu'tik,  ) o.  ( hermr - 

Hermeneutical,  hcr-me-nu’tik  nl,)  nutikos, Gr.) 
Interpreting;  explaining;  unfolding  the  significa- 
tion. 

Hermeneutically,  her-me-nu'te-knl-le,  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  the  true  art  of  interpreting  words. 
Hermeneutics,  her-me-nu'tiks,  a.  The  art  of 
finding  the  meaning  of  an  author's  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  explaining  it  to  others. 

Hermes,  berimes,  a.  The  Greek  name  of  the  god 
Mercury.  The  statues  of  Hermes  were  originally 
square  blocks,  with  a caned  head  upon  them;  the 
name  also  of  the  Egyptian  god  Thoth,  who  is  said 
to  have  invented  letters  in  Egypt. — Sen  Mercury. 

Hermetia,  her-me'she-a,  a.  (perhaps  from  its  soli- 
tary habits.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Fa- 
mily, Notacnntha. 

Hermetic,  hcr-inet'ik,  ) a.  (hermetif/ue^  Fr.) 

Her  metical,  her-mct'e-knl,)  Designating  che- 
mistry; chemical,  as  the  hermetic  art ; de*  putting 
that  species  of  philosophy  which  pretends  to  solve 
and  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  from 
the  three  chemical,  principles,  salt,  sulphur,  and 
mercury,  as  the  hermetic  philosophy  ; designating 
the  system  which  explains  the  causes  of  diseases 
and  tho  operations  of  medicine,  on  the  principles 
of  the  hermetical  philosophy,  and  particularly  on 
the  system  of  an  alkali  and  acid,  as  hermetical 
physic  or  medicine;  perfectly  close,  so  that  no 
air,  gas,  or  spirit  can  escape,  as  an  hermetic  seal. 
The  hermetic  seal  is  formwl  by  heating  the  neck  of 
a vesM*l  till  it  is  soft,  and  then  twisting  it  till  the 
aperture  or  passage  is  accurately  closed.  Hermetic 
books,  books  of  the  Egyptians  which  treat  of  as- 
trology ; books  width  treat  of  universal  principles, 


of  the  nature  and  orders  of  celestial  beings,  of 
medicine,  and  other  topics. 

Hermetically,  her-metV kal-le,  ad.  According 
to  the  hermetic  art ; chemically ; clt»ely ; ac- 
curately. 

IIeiiminia,  her-min'e-a,  a.  (meaning  not  given.)  A 
genus  of  Lcpidopterous  insects:  Family,  Noc- 
ttima. 

IIekm i si i'M,  her-min'e-wn,  a.  (meaning  not  sriven 
by  its  author,  Robert  Brown.)  A urnusof  plants, 
the  Ophrys  monorchis  of  old  botanists:  Order, 
Orchidaccte. 

Hermit,  herimit,  a.  ( hermite , Fr.)  A person  who 
retires  from  society  and  lives  in  solitude;  a re- 
cluse; an  anchorite;  a beadsman;  one  l».  uud  to 
pray  for  another. — Improper  in  the  last  two  s»hm's. 
Hermit  crabs , the  common  name  for  the  Crusta- 
cean* which  occupy  the  empty  shells  of  testaceous 
molluscs. 

Hermitage,  berime- taje,  a.  The  habitation  of  a 
hermit ; a cell  in  a recluse  place,  but  annexed  to 
an  abbey ; a kind  of  wine. 

Hermitary,  her'me-ta-re,  a.  A cell  for  the  reli- 
gious, annexed  to  some  abbey. 

Hermit  Birds. — See  Monassa. 

Hkumitess,  her'me-tes,  a.  A female  hermit. 

Here  she  stay’d  ; among  these  pine*. 

Sweet  kemuUu,  she  did  alone  repair.— 

Ihntmmond.  | 

Hi-irmitical,  her-mit'c-ksl,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
hermit,  or  to  retired  life  ; suited  to  a hermit. 

IIermodacttl,  hcr-mo-dak'til,  a.  ( hrrme *,  and 
dnctyloa , a finger  or  date,  Gr  ) In  Materia  Me- 
dics, a bulbous  root,  imported  from  the  East,  and 
regarded  as  that  of  Iris  tuberosa;  or,  by  others, 
ot  Colchiutn  lllyricum. 

Hekmookniana.  her-mo-je'ne-anz,  a.  A sect  of 
heretics  who  appeared  in  the  second  century,  and 
so  called  from  their  founder  Hennogencs.  This 
person  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  Stoical  philo- 
sophy. and  sought  to  mingle  some  of  its  principles 
with  Christianity.  Ho  taught  that  matter  was 
the  source  of  evil,  and  that  it  had  co-existcnco 
with  God  : he  likewise  conceived  that  the  glorified 
body  of  Christ  resided  in  the  material  sun,  and 
that  evil  spirits  and  demons  were  formed  of  mat- 
ter, and  would  be  returned  to  it  again  in  a future 
state  of  punishment. 

Hkumupoa,  her-mu'po-a,  a.  (native  name  in  South 
America.)  The  Hermupoa-tree,  a genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Capparidsce®. 

Hkknandia,  her-nan'de  a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Fran- 
cisco Hernandez,  a Spanish  botanist,  and  firs! 
physician  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.)  Jack-in-a-box, 
a genus  of  trees,  the  nuts  of  whicb,  when  shaken 
in  the  wind,  produce  a strange  noise : Order,  Lau- 
race®. 

Hernia,  her'ne-a,  a.  (hernoa,  a branch,  Gr.)  A 
rupture  or  protrusion  of  any  organ  from  its  natural 
position  in  the  body. 

Hkrniaria,  her-ne-a're-a,  a.  ( hernia , a rupture, 
Lnt.)  Rupture- wort,  a genus  of  plants,  so  named 
from  its  supposed  virtues  in  curing  hernia : Order,  . 
lllecobrace®.  ! 

Hernsiiaw,  hem'shaw,  $.  A heron. — Obsolete. 

Hero,  he'ro,  a.  (heroa,  Lat.)  A man  eminent  for 
valour,  intrepidity,  or  enterprise  in  danger ; a 
great,  illustrious,  or  extraordinary  person. 

Iltrota  in  animated  marble  frown. — t’ope. 

In  a poem  or  romance,  the  principal  personae*, 
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the  person  on  whom  the  interest  turns.  In  My- 
thology, a hero  whs  an  illustrious  person,  supposed, 
after  las  death,  to  be  placed  among  tiic  gods. 

' Hekodianb,  he-roMc-ans,  s.  A sect  among  tho 
Jews  which  took  this  name  from  Herod,  hut  wiit-  rs 
j arc  not  agreed  as  to  the  particular  opinions  they 
espoused. 

Heroic,  hc-ro'ik,  a.  Relating  to  the  qualities 
which  constitute  a hero ; noble ; brace  ; magna- 
nimous ; intrepid  ; illustrious  ; enterprising  ; be- 
coming a hero  ; productive  of  heroes;  reciting  the 
! j exploits  of  heroes ; used  in  heroic  poetry,  or  hexa- 
meter. Heroic  age , the  age  fabled  by  poets,  when 
the  heroes,  or  those  called  the  children  of  the  gods, 
are  supposed  to  have  lived.  Heroic  terse,  the 
name  given  to  hexameters  of  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry,  and  to  the  ten  syllable  couplet  of  English 
versification,  because  epic  poetry  has  generally 
been  written  or  translated  in  these  measures. 

Heroic al,  he-ro'c-kol,  a.  The  some  as  heroic. — 
Seldom  used. 

Heroically,  he-ro'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  a hero ; with  valour  ; bravely ; courageously ; 
intrepidly. 

Heroicomic,  her-o-e-kom'ik,  \ a.  Consisting 

Heroicomical,  her-o-e-kom'e-kal,  f of  the  heroic 
and  the  ludicrous ; denoting  the  high  burlesque. 

Heroine,  herVine,  i.  (French.)  A female  hero ; 
a woman  of  a brave  spirit. 

Heroism,  hcr'o-izm,  s.  ( heroisms , Fr.)  The  qua- 
lities of  a hero  ; bravery  ; courage  ; intrepidity. 

Heron. — See  Ardea. 

Heronry,  her 'un-re,  > s.  A place  where 

Heron siiaw,  her'nn-shaw,)  herons  breed. 

Heron’s-bill. — See  Erodium. 

Hkroologibt,  he-ro-ol'o-jist,  s.  (hero,  and  logos,  a 
discourse,  Gr.)  One  who  treats  of  heroes. 

Herosiiip,  he'ro-ship,  $.  The  character  of  a hero, 
i Hkrpa,  her' pa,  s.  (herpo,  I creep,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
slugs  without  shells,  belonging  to  the  subfamily 
Limscinte : Family,  Hclicid®. 

Herpes,  her'pix,  «.  (Greek.)  An  eruption  of  the 
skin ; erysipelas,  ringworm,  Sic. 

Herpeateh,  her-pes'tea,  ».  (Greek,  a creeper.)  The 

||  Ichneumons,  a genus  of  carnivorous  animals  of  the 

Weasel  kind : Family,  MuatelUJac. 
j Hkrpeatia,  her-pes'tis,  $.  (kerpesles,  anything  that 
creeps,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  creeping  nature  of 
’ the  plants.)  A genus  of  planta:  Order,  Scro- 
phulariacese. 

Herpetic,  her-pet'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  herpes 
or  cutaneous  eruptions ; resembling  the  herpes. 
Hkrpetologic,  her-pet-o-lod'jic,  > a.  (her- 
Hkkpktological,  ber-pet-o-lod'je-ksl,)  petos, 
creeping,  and  logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  Relating 
to  herpetology. 

Herpetologist,  her-pe-tol'o-jist,  t.  One  versed 
in  herpetology. 

' Herpetology,  her-pe-tol'o-je,  s.  A description 
of  reptiles;  the  natural  history  of  reptiles. 
Herpeton,  her 'pe- ton,  #.  (Greek,  a reptile.)  A 
genus  of  Water-snakes,  in  which  the  he.*d  is  fur- 
nished with  two  soft  scaly  tent  acuta;  the  crown 
i covered  with  plate*;  those  ou  the  belly  narrow,  and 
i the  tail  Ion" : Family,  Hydropbid®. 

Herplk,  her ’pi,)  r.  n.  To  limp  in  walking;  logo 
Hirple,  hiripl,  ) lame. 

Hkrukhia,  her-re're-a,  s.  (lu  honour  of  C.  A.  de 
Herrera,  a Spanish  agriculturist)  A genus  of 
plants;  Order,  Liliace®. 


Hf.rueritb,  her'rer-ite,  a.  (in  honour  of  Hmera, 
who  anal)  zed  it)  A mineral  found  at  A Ibarra-  ^ 
don,  in  Mexico,  in  renifonn  masses  of  a pistachio,  . 
emerald,  or  grasa-groen  colour;  brittle;  vitreous  I 
to  pearly  in  lustre.  Its  constituents  are— c-irbo-  j 
nic  acid,  3186 ; peroxide  of  nickel,  12.32;  tellu- 
rium, 65.58.  It  is  probably  a mixture  rather 
than  a definite  compound. 

Herring,  her 'ring,  s.  The  common  name  of  tho 
well-known  and  valuable  fish,  Cltipea  hereugus. 

Herrmiutkr,  hern  hut'nr,  t.  (German.)  One  of  a 
sect  established  by  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of  Zin- 
xendorf — called  also  Moravians. 

Hera,  her*.  /Vote  Jem.  possessive,  as  this  house 
is  hers,  or  this  is  the  house  of  her. 

Herschel,  her'shel,  #.  In  Astronomy,  the  planet 
Georgium  Sidns,  or  Uranus,  has  been  so  called  in 
honour  of  its  discoverer.  Sir  William  Herschel.  i 

Hf.r.hch elite,  herishel-ite,  s.  (in  honour  of  Sir 
William  Herschel,  the  astronomer.)  A mineral 
which  occurs  in  six-sided  prisms;  colour  white, 
translucent,  or  opaque.  It  consists  of  potash, 
silica,  and  alumina;  sp.  gr.  2.11.  II  = 4.5. 

Hehae,  hers,  s.  In  Fortification,  a lattice  or  port- 
cullis, in  the  form  of  a harrow,  set  with  iron 
spikes;  a carriage  for  couveymg  corpses  to  the 
grave. — See  Hearse. 

Hkraklp,  ber-self.jwOTi.  A female,  tho  subject  of 
discourse  before  mentioned,  and  is  either  in  the 
Ruminative  or  objective  case ; having  the  command 
of  herself,  mistress  of  her  rational  powers,  judg- 
tnent,  or  temper. 

Heusiiip,  hex'ship,  #.  In  Scotch  Law,  the  act  of 
illegally  driving  cattle  off  the  grounds  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Heraillon,  hcrs'il-lon,  s.  In  the  Military  art,  a 
plank  or  beam,  whose  sides  are  set  with  spikes  or 
nails,  to  incommode  and  retard  the  march  of  an 
enemy. 

Hertiia,  herVAa,  ) r.  The  name  given  by  the 

Berthas,  berTAas,)  ancient  Germans  to  the  god- 
dess of  the  Earth.  Tacitus  relates  that  she  was 
worshipped  by  the  Sucri,  and  that  her  sanctuary  j 
was  in  a grove  on  an  island  of  the  ocean,  and  was 
served  by  a single  priest. 

Hkry,  her'e,  r.  a.  ( herian , Sax.)  To  hallow;  to 
regard  as  holy. — Obsolete. 

But  were  thy  years  ereen,  as  now  bene  mine. 

Then  wotiUurt  thou  learn  to  carol  of  love. 

And  ttery  with  hymns  thy  lass's  glove.— Spenser. 

Hesitancy,  hez'e-tan-se,  $.  Dubiousness;  uncer- 
tainty; suspense. 

Hesitant,  hez'e-tant,  a.  Hesitating;  pausing; 
wanting  volubility  of  speech. 

Hesitate,  hez'e-tate,  t.  w.  (htesito,  LaL)  To  bo 
doubtful;  to  delay;  to  pause;  to  be  in  suspense; 
to  stammer ; to  stop  in  speaking. 

Hesitatingly,  hez'e-iay-ting-le,  ad.  With  hesi- 
tation or  doubt. 

Hesitation,  hez-e-ta'slmn,  t.  A pausing  or  delay 
in  forming  an  opinion  or  commencing  act  ion ; 
doubt ; uncertainty ; intermission  between  words ; 
stammering. 

Hespekantha,  hes-per-an'fAa,  s.  (hesperos,  even- 
ing, and  anthos,  a flower,  Gr.)  The  Evening- 
flower,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Iridaccie. 

HESPERlAr  hes-pe'ro-a,  s.  ( hesperos , evening,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Lepidoptcrous  insects,  type  of  the 
family  Ilrsperid®. 

Hesperian,  hex  - pe're  - an,  a.  (htsperius,  Lot*) 
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Western  ; situated  at  the  west; — 9.  an  inhabitant 
of  a western  country. 

Hespsbjd*,  hes-per'e-de,  g.  (hetperia,  one  of  the 
genera.)  Hesperian  butterflies,  a family  of  Lepi- 
, dopterous  insects : Tribe,  Xoctuidse. 

I Hfcs i-K rides,  hes-per' e-des, *.  In Grrek Mythology, 
ii  a family  of  Nymphs,  namely,  ASgle,  Arethusa,  and 

Hesperetlrasa.  They  were  the  daughters  of  Atlas, 
by  Hesperia,  the  daughter  of  Hesperus,  and  dwelt 
in  a beautiful  garden  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
world,  in  which  grew  the  celebrated  tree  which 
bore  gulden  apples,  that  was  guarded  by  the 
fierce  dragon  Ladon,  slain  by  Hercules,  who  car- 
ried off  the  precious  fruit. 

Hesperidine,  hes-per 'e-din,  a.  A peculiar  crys- 
talizable  matter,  detected  in  nnripe  oranges  by 
Lebreton  and  Braudes. 

Hesperidium,  bes-pe-rid'e-um,  $.  In  Botany,  a 
ji  fruit,  the  seed  of  which,  like  that  of  tiie  orange, 
has  a tough  separable  rind ; the  seeds  hardly  lose 
| their  attachment  when  ripe,  and  the  cells  rend 
separate  through  the  dissepiments. 

Hksperis,  hes'per-is,  a (hesperot,  the  evening,  be- 
cause most  of  the  flowers  are  sweet-scented  in  the 
! evening.)  Rocket,  a genus  of  Cruciferous  berba- 

I I ceoua  plants,  with  whitish  or  purplish  flowers : 
Suborder,  Notorkize*. 

Uespkuobcordum,  bes-per-oa-kswr'dnm,  a.  (kea- 
peroa , the  evening,  and  # kordon,  garlic,  Gr.  from 
its  smell  in  the  evening.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Liliacese. 

Hessen  Eft. — See  Essenes. 

Hessian,  hes'se-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Hesse,  an 
extensive  country  in  Germany. 

IIkst,  best,  t.  (hatse,  Sax.)  Command  ; precept ; 
injunction. — Obsolete. 

Tlie  sacred  things  and  holy  Kelt  foreta  light.  - Spenter. 

Hesychast,  hes'e-kast,  t.  A quietist. 

Het.kiua,  he-te're-a,  «.  (hetairoa,  a companion, 
Gr.)  A word  used  by  classical  authors  to  express 
an  aieociation  of  any  kind. 

IIktekantha,  het-er-an'tAa,  $.  ( keterot , variable, 
and  anihot,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  creeping 
perennial  plants,  with  white  flowers : Order, 
Scropliulariaceec. 

Hktkuakthera,  het-er-an-tAe'ra,  t.  (keterot,  vari- 
able, and  anther  a,  an  anther,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
plants : Order,  Pontedcrdace*. 

■ Heterarchy,  bet'er-dr-ke,  $.  (Keterot,  other,  and 
i orcAe,  rule,  Gr.)  The  government  of  an  alien. 

IIetebodranchiata,  het  'er-o-brang-ke-a'ta,  f. 
(heteroi,  variable,  and  bray h in,  gill*,  Gr.)  The 
i name  given  by  Blainville  to  the  fourth  order  of  his 
Acepkalophora,  comprehending  the  Ascidians  and 
Sal  paces  ns. 

Heterobranciics,  bet-er-o-brangTcus,  a.  ( keterot , 
i and  braychia  or  bronchia , gills  of  fishes,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the  body  is  anguilli- 
fbnn,  with  two  knig  dorsal  fins,  the  hinder  adi- 
pose ; branchia  with  ramified  appendages : Fa- 
mily, Siluriil*. 

Hktkhocepkalocb,  bet-er-o-sef  a-lns,  a.  ( keterot , 
and  kephule,  the  head,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  applied  to 
Composite  plants  when  some  flower-heads  are 
male  and  some  female  in  the  same  individual, 
j Hkterocercal,  bet-er-o-aer'ksl,  a,  (keterot,  and 
kerkos,  the  tail  of  an  animal,  Gr.)  In  Ichthyo- 
logy, having  the  tail,  na  in  the  shark,  with  the  ver- 
tebral column  prolonged  into  the  upper  lobe. 

I HxTEROCERva,  het-er  w'e-rus,  $.  \htUroa,  and 


ktrat,  a horn  or  antenne,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Co- 
leopterous insects:  Family,  Clavicome*. 

Heterochrohocs,  het-er-o-kro’mns,  a.  (hetmt, 
and  chroma,  colour,  3r.)  In  Botany,  applied  to 
| the  flower-head  of  the  florets  of  the  centre  or  disk, 
when  different  in  colour  from  those  of  the  circum- 
ference or  niy. 

Hetkroclital,  het-er- o-kli'tsl,  a.  ( keterot , and 
kiito i,  inclined,  Gr.)  Reversed  ; rini>trorsal.  In 
Concholugy,  applied  to  shells  whose  spires  turn  in 
a contrary  direction  to  the  usual  way. 

Heteroclite,  het'er-o-klite,  a.(hetero$,  anil  klitot, 
a declivity,  Gr.)  In  Grammar,  an  irregular  or 
! anomalous  word,  either  in  declension  or  conjuga- 
tion ; any  thing  or  person  deviating  from  common 
forma 

Heteroci.ite,  bet'er-o-klite,  ) a.  Irregu- 

Heteroclitic,  het-cr-o-klit'ik,  > lar;  devi- 

Hktbboclitical,  het-cr-o-klit'e-kal, ) ating  from 
ordinary  forms  or  rules ; anomalous. 

Hetkuoci.itous,  het-er-ok'le-tus,  a.  Iletcro- 
1 clitic. — Obsolete. 

I ParrotUke,  repeating  keteroditova  noun*  and  verb#.— 

Sir  W.  Petty. 

Heterocrania,  het-er-o-kra'ne-a,  ».  (keterot,  and  1 
kranion,  the  head,  Gr.)  Pain  attacking  only  one 
| side  of  the  head. 

Hetkrooekdrox,  het-er-o-den'dron,  #.  ( keterot , 
variable,  and  drndron,  a tree,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  a New  Holland  shrub,  with 
greenish-yellow  flowers : Order,  Tcrebinthscwe. 

IIeterodon,  het'er-o-don,  t.  ( keterot , and  odout,  a 
tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  snake*,  having  the  general 
| appearance  of  Coluber,  but  with  the  nose  acute 
I and  recurved : Family,  Coluberidv.  Also,  a name 
given  by  Blainville  to  a genus  of  Cetacea  of  the 
dolphin  kind. 

Heterodox,  het'er-o-doka,  a.  (keterot,  and  doxa, 
opinion,  Gr.)  In  Theology,  heretical ; contrary 
to  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  the  prevailing  reli- 
gions belief ; holding  opinions  repugnant  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  those  of  an  estab- 
lished church ; — t.  an  opinion  peculiar. — Obso- 
lete as  a substantive. 

Not  only  a simple  heterodox,  but  a very  hard  parodox 

it  will  seem. — 2Jro«c». 

Heterodoxly,  liet'er-o-doks-le,  acL  In  a hetero- 
dox manner. 

Heterodoxness,  het'er-o-doks-nes,  $.  State  of 
being  heterodox. 

Heterodoxy,  het'er-o-dok-se,  t.  Heresy;  an 
opinion  or  doctrine  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  contrary  to  those  of  an  estab- 
lished church. 

Heterogamous,  het-er-og'a-mus,  a.  (keterot,  and 
gamot,  marriage,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  applied  to 
grasses  when  the  arrangement  of  the  sexes  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  apikriets  from  the  same  root ; 
and  in  Composite  plants  when  the  florets  are  of 
different  sexes  on  the  same  head. 

Hkterooanoliata,  bct'er-o-gang-gle-a'ta,  t.  A 
name  proposed  by  Professor  Owen  to  comprise  all 
the  Molluscs  of  Cuvier,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cirri  peda. 

Hetkrooknta,  het-er- oj'e-na,  t.  (keterot,  various, 
and  gync,  a female,  Gr.)  A family  of  Hymenop- 
terous  insects,  composed  of  two  or  three  kinds  of 
individuals,  the  most  common  of  which,  the  neuters 
and  females,  are  apterous,  and  hut  rarely  fnnmho  l 
with  very  distinct  ocelli.  Some,  as  the  ants 
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(Formic*),  form  communities,  sod  others  are  soli- 
tary. 

Hltl.uogenf.al,  het-er-o-je'ne-al,  ) a.  (neterot. 

Heterogeneous,  het-er-o-jc'ne-us,  J and  genot, 
a kind,  Gr.)  Of  u different  kind  or  nature ; un- 
like or  dissimilar  in  kind.  Ifeierogeneout  quanti- 
ties, in  Mathematics,  are  those  which  are  of  such 
different  kind  and  consideration,  that  one  of  them, 
taken  any  number  of  times,  never  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  others. 

Hetebooeneity,  hct-er-o-je-nc/c-te,  t.  Opposi- 
tion of  nature;  contrariety  or  dissimilitude  of  qua- 
lities; dissimilar  parts;  something  of  a different  kind. 

Heterooeneolsnebs,  het-er-o  je'ne  us-nes,  a 
i Difference  of  nature  and  quality ; dissimilitude,  or 
contrariety  in  kind. 

Hetekomkiu,  het-cr-om'er-o,  #.  ( heterot,  and 
merot,  a part,  Gr.)  A section  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, in  the  arrangement  of  Latreillo,  including 
such  as  have  five  articulations  in  the  find  four 
tarsi,  and  four  in  the  two  posterior.  It  consists 
I of  four  groups — the  Melasoma,  Tax  iconics,  Stene- 
lytra,  and  Trachehdes. 

Hetkromkhois,  het-er-om'er-us,  a.  Unequally 
legged  ; belonging  to  the  section  Hetcromcru. 

| Heteromorpija,  bet  er-o-mawr'fa,a  (ketero*,  and 
morjthe,  form,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Umbelliferous 
plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Sub* 
order,  Orthos  perm ». 

Hetekomyb,  het'er-o-mis,  a (heterot,  and  rays,  a 
rat,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Rodents,  about  the  size, 
and  having  the  habits,  of  a rat. 

Heteronoma,  het-er-o- no'ina,  s.  ( heterot,  and 
noma , original  form,  Gr.  from  the  equality  of  the 
leaves.)  A genus  of  plants,  with  elegant  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  natives  of  Peru  and  Mexico : 
Order,  Melastomacea*. 

Heteropathic,  het-cr-o-p*t4'ik,  a.  ( heterot , and 
patho$,  suffering,  Gr.)  Relating  to  heteropathy. 

Hetlropatht,  het-or-op'a-rte,  s.  The  method  of 
attempting  to  remove  one  disease  by  inducing  a 
different  one. 

Hetekopuyllocs.  hot  er-uf'fil-lua,  a.  (heterot, 
and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  Producing  a diversity 
of  leaves. 

Heteropoda,  bet-er-op'o-da,  > r.  (heterot,  and 

HkteropODB,  het'er-o-pods,  ) pout,  a foot,  Gr.) 
A name  given  by  Cuvier  and  Lamarck  to  an  order 
of  Mollusc:*,  embracing,  in  the  system  of  the  for- 
mer, the  Feroles  and  Carinaric,  and  in  the  latter, 
Carinaria,  Pterutrachia,  and  Phylliree.  The  order 
consists  of  those  Gasteropoda  which  have  th»  foot 
compressed,  and  in  the  form  of  a thin  vertical  fin. 

Hetkbopogon,  bet-cr-o-po'gon,  a ( heterot , vari- 
able, and  pogon,  a beard,  Gr.)  A genu*  of  her- 
baceous plants:  Order,  Graminacese. 
j Heteropoka,  het-er-op'o-ra,  t.  (heterot,  and  porot, 
a pore,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Poiyparia,  from 
the  djalk  of  Maastricht. 

Heteropiekis,  het-er-op'ter-is,  a (heterot,  and 
pteron,  a wing,  Gr.  the  wings  of  the  carpels  being 
various  in  size  and  form.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Mulpighiaoec. 

Heteropteboub,  het-er-op'ter-ns,  a.  ( he!  e rot,  and 
pteron,  a wing,  Gr.)  Anomalously  winged. 

Heteropticb,  het-er-op'tiks,  t.  False  optics. 

Heteros,  het'er-os.  A Greek  word  used  as  a pre- 
fix in  many  words.  Its  moat  usual  significations, 
as  such,  are  expressed  by  otker,  othencisc,  differ- 
ent in  kind,  not  regular. 
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Hkteroscrlis,  het-er-os'sol-is,  a (heterot,  variable, 
Gr.  and  ocellut,  a little  eye,  Lst)  A genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Melanoma. 

IIetkroscian,  het -er-roe'ran,  a.  (heterot,  and 
tkia,  a shadow,  Gr.)  Having  shadows  pointing 
in  opposite  directions; — «.  those  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  are  called  llelerotcians,  whose  shadows 
fall  one  way  only.  Such  are  those  who  live  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles.  The 
shadows  of  those  who  live  north  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  fall  northward ; those  of  the  inhabitants  , 
south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  fall  southward ; 
whereas  the  shadows  of  those  who  dwell  between 
the  tropics  fall  sometimes  to  the  north  and  some- 
times to  the  south. 

Heterobpkkmum,  bet-er-o-sper'mnra,  s.  (heterot, 
variable,  and  tpermn , a sec*!,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Composite  plants : Suborder,  Tub uliflone. 

IIetebobphjeria,  lie-ter-o-sfe're-a,  t.  ( heterot, 
variable,  Gr.  and  $phtw~ia,  an  allied  genus  of 
fungi.)  A genus  of  small  dotlike  Fungi:  Sub- 
order, Gasteromycetes. 

Hetkrostegina,  het-er-o-stej'e-na,  s.  (Aefcroa.and 
ttege,  a chamber,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Microsco- 
pic Foraminifera  of  D’Orbigny. 

Hetf.kostemma,  het-er-o- stem 'ma,  ».  (heterot, 
variable,  and  ttemmu,  a crown,  Gr.  the  corona  in 
each  of  the  species  being  different.)  A genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  twining  shrubs : Order,  As- 
clepiadacoe. 

Heteuobtemon,  het-er-o- ste'mon,  a.  (heterot  and 
ttenwn,  a stamen,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  variable 
length  of  the  stamens.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees,  with  large  subcorymboee 
flowers : Suborder,  Csesalpiniese. 

Heterostern  U8,  het-cr-o-ster'nus,#.  (heterot,  and 
steman,  the  chest,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  i 
insects : Family,  Rutiluue. 

Hkterostrofur,  het-er-oe'tro-fe,  a In  Concho- 
logy,  same  as  beteroclitical 

IIeteuot Altai: 8,  het-er-o- tflr'sus,  #.  (heterot,  vari- 
able, and  tartot,  t a reus,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Cole- 
opterous insects : Family,  Melasoma. 

Ueterotoma,  bet-er-ot'o-ma,  t.  (heterot,  variable, 
and  tome,  a section,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hemip- 
terous insects : Family,  Geocorisa;. 

Heterotomoi'B,  het-er-ot'omoa,  0.  (heterot,  and 
tone,  an  incision,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  applied  to  the 
perigone  of  a plant,  the  divisions  of  which  do  not 
exhibit  the  same  size  and  figure. 

Heterotrichil'M,  het-er-o-  trikVum,  a.  ( heterot , 
variable,  and  thrix  trichot , hair,  Gr.  in  allusion  to 
the  plants  being  clothed  with  variable  hairs,  some 
stellate  and  soft,  and  others  simple  and  bristly 
intermixed.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
shrubs,  natives  of  St.  Domingo  ; Order,  Melasto- 
macesa 

Hkterotropa,  het-er-o-tro'pa,  a ( heteros,  variable, 
andfrepo,  I turn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  perennial  plants, 
natives  of  Java : Order,  Aaeerineae,  or  Aceracea-. 

Heterotropal,  het-er-ot'ro-pal,  a.  (heteros,  and 
trepo,  I turn,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  applied  to  the 
embryo  of  a seed  when  the  former  lies  across  tho 
latter — a neither  pointing  to  its  base  nor  apex. 

Hetman,  hct'man,  t.  A Cossack  commander- in- 
chief. 

Heucher,  hu'tsher,  a (in  honour  of  Prof.  Heucher 
of  Wittenberg.)  A genus  of  berbs  with  leaflets 
stems,  radical  leaves,  and  racemose  or  paiudsd 
flower* : Order,  Saxafrjgace®. 
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Hkulanditb,  hnlan-dite,  a.  Hemiprismatic  mo- 
litc.  It  is  of  various  colours,  frequently  rod. 
Ita  constituents  are — silica,  69.00;  alumina, 
1 6.87 ; potash,  8.00 : or,  according  to  others, 
lime,  9;  water,  16.5:  sp.  gr.  2.20.  H=8.5 — 4.0. 

Hkw,  hu,  v.  a.  (heaunan,  Sax.)  Past , Hewed ; past 
part.  Hewed  or  Hewn.  To  cut  by  blows  with  an 
edged  instrument ; to  hack  ; to  chop ; to  cut ; to 
form  or  shape  with  an  axe  ; to  form  laboriously ; 
— (unusual  in  the  last  sense ;) 

I now  pa « a my  days,  not  studious  nor  Idle,  rather 

polishing  old  wonts  than  Ants**/  out  new  ones. — I'opc. 

S.  destruction  by  cutting  down. — Obsolete  as  a 
substantive. 

Of  whom  he  makes  such  havock  and  such  Aetr.— 

Spenser. 

Hkwer,  hu'ur,  s.  One  who  hews  wood  or  stone. 

Hexacapscjlar,  heks-a-kap'su-lar,  a.  In  Botany, 
applied  to  a trait  having  six  capsules. 

Hex  aciiord,  beks*a-kawrd,a.  (hex,  six,  and  chorda, 
a gut  or  string,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  the  un- 
dent Greeks  to  a lyre  of  six  strings ; also,  to  a 
scale  of  six  sounds. 

Hexadacttloc®,  heks-a-dak'te-lu.%  a.  Having 
six  fingers  or  toes. 

Hexade,  hek'sade,  i.  (hex,  Gr.)  A scries  of  six 
numbers. 

Hexagon,  heks'a-gnn,  s.  (hex,  and  gonia , in  angle, 
Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a figure  of  six  sides  and  six 
anglea. 

: Hexagonal,  hrgz-ag'o-n&l,  a.  Having  six  rides 
and  six  angles. 

Hexagon r.—  See  Hexagon. 

; Hexaoyn,  heks'a-jin,  s.  (hex,  and  gyre,  a female, 
Gr.)  A plant,  the  flowers  of  which  have  six 
pistils. 

Hexaotxjan,  heks-a-jin'e-an,  a.  Having  six 
pistils. 

Hkxahedral,  heka-a-he'dral,  a.  Having  six 
equal  rides;  of  the  figure  of  a hexahedron. 

Hexahedron,  beks-a  he'dron,  s.  (hex,  and  hedra, 
a base,  Gr.}  A regular  solid  body  of  six  sides ; a 
cube. 

Hexahkmeron,  heks-a-hern'e-ron,  s.  (hex,  and 
hemera,  a day,  Gr.)  The  term  of  six  days. 

Hexameter,  hegr-am'c  tur,  a.  (hex,  and  metron,  a 
measure,  Gr.)  Io  Poetry,  a form  of  dactylic  verse, 
consisting  of  six  feet,  either  dactyls  or  spondees, 
with  no  limit  as  to  their  arrangement,  except  the 
fifth,  which  is  usually  a dactyl,  and  the  last  a 
spondee ; — a.  having  six  metrical  feet, 
i Hex  a metric,  beks-a- met'rik,  > a.  Consist  - 
| Hexametkical,  heks-a-roet're-kal,)  ing  of  six 
] metrical  feet. 

Hexancuus,  hcka-angTcus,  s.  A genus  of  sharks, 

, having  two  spiracles,  six  branchial  apertures  on 
each  side,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin  single,  and  the 
tail  unequal  and  oblique. 

Hexandkr,  hex-an'dur,  s.  (hex,  and  aner  androt, 
a male,  Gr.)  A plant,  the  flowers  of  which  have 
six  stamens. 

Hsxandkia,  heks-an'dre-a,  s.  The  sixth  class  in 
the  botanical  system  of  Linnteua,  including  such 
plants  as  have  six  stamens. 

i Hrxandrian,  beks-an'dre-au,)  a.  (hex,  and  aner 
I Hexandroi’8,  heka-an  drua,  > androt,  a male, 
Gr.)  In  Botany,  applied  to  a flower  with  six 
stamens. 

I Hkxangular,  hegz-ang'gu-lur,  a.  Having  six 
anglea  or  comers. 


Hexaped,  heks'a-ped,)  s.  (hex,  and  pous,  podos,  a 

Hexapod,  heks'a-pod,  l foot,  Gr.)  An  animal 
having  rix  feet ; — a.  having  six  feet. 

Hexapetalods,  heks-a-pet'a-lus,  a.  Having  six 
petals  or  flower- leaves. 

HkxaphtllouB.  heks-af  fil-lus,  a.  (hex,  and  pkyllon, 
a leaf,  Gr.)  Having  rix  leaves. 

Hkxapla,  heks'a-pla,  f.  (hex,  and  aploo,  I display, 
Gr.)  A combination  of  six  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  O ripen. 

Hexaplar,  heks'a-plur,  a.  Sextuple;  containing 
rix  columns. 

IIexapoda,  heks-a-po'da,  I.  A name  given  by 
Kirby  to  a suborder  of  apterous  insects,  having 
not  more  than  six  legs. 

Hrxasepalum,  heks-a-sep'a-lum,  a.  (hex,  six,  and 
tepalon,  a sepal,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  limb  of 
the  calyx  being  three-parted.)  A genua  of  Mexi- 
can shrubs : Order,  Cinchonacca*. 

IIBXA8TICH,  heks'a-stik,  a.  (hex,  and  stichos,  a 
verse,  Gr.)  A poem  consisting  of  six  verses. 

Hexasttle,  heks'a-stile,  $.  (hex,  and  stylos,  a 
column,  Gr.)  In  Architecture,  a temple  or 
building  with  six  columns  in  front 

IIexatoma,  heka-atVma,  s.  (hex,  and  tome,  a sec- 
tion, Gr.)  A genua  of  Dipterous  insects : Family, 
TobimicUe. 

IIexodon,  heka'o-don,  a.  (hex,  and  odaus,  a tooth, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family, 
Megasominat 

Hey,  bay,  inter).  An  exclamation  of  joy  or  mutual 
exhortation. 

Hey* DAY,  ha'day,  inter?.  An  expression  of  frolic 
and  exultation,  and  sometimes  of  wonder. 

'Twas  a strange  riddle  of  a lady, 

Not  love,  if  any  lov'd  her— Aeyday Bu&er. 

— a.  a frolic;  wildness. 

At  your  ago 

The  hryrioy  in  the  blood  is  tame  ; U's  humble, 

And  waits  upon  the  judgment.—  Skats. 

Heydbout,  har-de-gi',  a.  (probably  from  heyday, 
and  guise.)  A kind  of  dance ; a country  dance 
or  ronnd. — Obsolete. 

Friendly  Pairies  met  with  many  Graces, 

And  lightfoot  Nymph*  can  chase  the  lingering  night — 
Uedtffuyet  and  tnmly .trodden  truces  —Spenter. 

He ylandia,  hay-lnn'de-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Hey- 
land,  an  artist  employed  by  De  Candole.)  A 
genus  of  Leguminous  berhaceous  plants,  natives  of 
Ceylon  and  the  East  Indies : Suborder,  Papilio- 
nacese. 

Heylygia,  hay-lij'e-a,  a.  (meaning  not  explained 
by  the  author.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
Japan ; Order,  Apocynaceae. 

Hkynka,  ha'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Heyne,  a 
German  botanist  and  traveller  in  India.)  A genua 
of  plants : Order,  Meliaceae. 

Hi  an  8,  hi'ana,  a.  (Latin,  gaping.)  A genus  of  birds 
of  the  Stork  kind,  the  Anastomas  of  Illiger : Fa- 
mily, Ardeadie. 

Hiatella,  hi-a-telTa,  a.  (hiatus,  a gape,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  Mollusc*,  the  shell  of  which  is  gaping ; 
ranges  of  salient  spines  often  observed  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  shell — found  in  sand : Family,  Myada?. 

Hiation,  bi-a'shun,  a.  (from  hio,  I gape,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  gaping. — Obsolete. 

Hiatula,  hi-at'u-la,  a.  ( hiatus , gaping,  Lat.  the 
aperture  being  wide.)  A genus  ol  Mollusca,  tho 
upper  part  of  the  pillar  not  thickened ; the  lower 
tumid,  and  marked  with  a few  obliqne  plaits;  the 
aperture  wide : the  base  effuse : Family,  Volutidtc. 
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Hiatus,  hi -a'tus,  *.  (Latin.)  An  aperture  or  open- 
ing; a gap;  a chasm  ; the  opening  of  the  month 
in  speaking  or  reading;  a defect;  a chasm  in  a 
manuscript,  where  some  part  is  lost  or  effaced. 

Hjbbertia,  hib-ber'te-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  George 
Hibbert,  F.RS.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
Australia:  Order,  Dilleniacex. 

HlBKRNACLK,  hi-ber'na-kl,  t.  ( hibcrnacuhtm , Lat.) 
A winter  sleeping- place. 

Hibeunaculum,  hi-bcr-nak'u-lum,  t.  {hibemncula, 
winter-quarters,  Lat.)  In  Gardening,  anytbiug 
which  serves  as  a protection  to  the  young  bads 
daring  winter. 

Hibernal, hi  ber'nal, a.  {hllemns,  Lat)  Belong- 
ing to  winter. 

Hiberxatk,  hi-ber'nate,  r.  n.  To  winter;  to  pass 
the  season  of  winter  in  close  quartern  or  in  seclu- 
sion, as  birds  or  beasts. 

I Hibernation,  hi-ber-na'shun,  #.  The  passing  of 
I winter  in  a close  lodge,  as  beasts  and  fowls  that 
retire  in  cold  weather. 

Hibernian,  hi-ber'ne-an,  a.  Relating  to  Hibernia, 
now  Ireland ; — s.  a native  of  Ireland. 

Hiberkicism,  hi-bcr'ne-sizm,  i.  An  idiom  or 
mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Irish. 

Hibernoceltic,  hi-ber-no-sel'tik,  s.  The  native 
language  of  the  Irish  ; the  Gaelic, 
i Hibiscus,  hi-bis'kus,  i.  ( hibuhos , one  of  the  names 
I given  by  the  Greeks.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
j Malvaceae. 

; Hjccius  Doctiu»,  hik'ahua  dok'shns,  ».  (etymo- 
I logy  disputed.)  A cant  term  for  a juggler;  one 
that  plays  fast  and  loose. 

An  old  dull  sot,  who  told  the  clock 
For  many  years  at  Bridewell  dock. 

At  Westminster  and  Hicks's-hall, 

And  kioatu  doctiuM  play'd  in  ail.— Putter. 

Hiccough,  hik'kup,  s.  (Anfc,  or  hikken,  Dan.)  A 
convulsive  effort  of  the  stomach, — see  Sangaltus ; 
— r.  «.  to  have  a convulsive  motion  of  the  dia- 
phram  and  its  adjacent  parts,  arising  generally 
from  irritation  of  the  stomach,  caused  by  food  or 
wind. 

Hick- joint  Pointino,  hik'joynt  poyn'ting,  #. 
That  kind  of  pointing  in  which,  after  the  joints 
are  raked  out,  a portion  of  superior  mortar  is  in- 
serted between  the  courses,  and  made  perfectly 
smooth  with  the  surface. 

Hickory,  hik'o-re,  i.  Iu  Botany,  a name  given  to 
certain  special  of  the  genus  JagUns,  or  Walnut, 
j niD,  bid,  ) Past  part  of  the  verb  To  hide{ 

Hidden,  hid'do,)  — a.  unseen;  secret;  myste- 

rious. 

Hidaoe,  hi'daje,  i.  The  name  of  a tax  formerly 
paid  to  the  kings  of  England  for  every  hide  of 
lend. 

Hidalgo,  hi-dal'go,  s.  (Spanish.)  In  Spain,  a 
man  belonging  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  nobility ; 
the  word  means,  literally,  the  Bon  of  somebody. 

Hidden  lt,  bid'du-le,  ad  In  a bidden  or  secret 
manner. 

Hide,  hide,  *.  a.  (hydau,  Sax,)  Pasty  Hid;  /xwf 
part  Hid,  Hidden.  To  withhold  or  withdraw 
from  sight  or  knowledge ; to  conceal ; to  keep 
secret.  In  Scripture,  not  to  confess  or  disclose, 

! or  to  excuse  and  extenuate ; 

I acknowledged  my  sin  to  thee,  and  my  Iniquity  have 

] not  Wrt-PiTxxaU. 

to  protect ; to  keep  in  safety ; — ».  n.  to  lie  con- 
cealed ; to  keep  one’s  self  oat  of  view ; to  be  w\th- 

m 


drawn  from  sight ; hide  and  seek,  a juvenile  play,  j 
in  which  some  hide  themselves,  and  others  seek  J 
them ; — a.  in  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  a cer- 
tain portion  of  land,  the  quantity  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  well  ascertained.  Some  authors  con-  | 
aider  it  as  the  quantity  that  could  be  tilled  with  one  ) 
plough;  others,  as  much  as  would  maintain  a : 
family.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  sixty,  some  eighty, 
and  others  one  hundred  acres ; — {hyd,  hyde,  Sax. ) 
the  skin  of  an  animal  either  raw  or  dressed ; the  , 
human  skin  in  oontempt. 

Oh,  tiger’s  heart,  wrapt  In  a woman**  kids  ! 

IIow  couidSt  thou  drain  the  life-blued  of  the  child  T 1 
-Shots.  ! 

HIDEBOUND,  hide'lownd,  a.  A horse  is  hidebound 
when  his  skin  sticks  so  closely  to  his  ribs  and 
buck  as  not  to  be  easily  loosened  or  raised,  gene- 
rally occasioned  by  ill  usage,  and  bad  or  insaffi-  | 
dent  food  ; harsh ; untraetaUe ; — -(obsolete  in  the 
last  two  senses ;)  • 

And  still  the  harsher  and  kidebounder. 

The  damsels  prone  become  the  funnier. — Butler. 
niggardly;  penurious. — Obsolete. 

Hath  my  puree  been  hidebound  to  my  hungry  brother  t 

— Qua  rtf*. 

Hideous,  hid'e-os,  a.  ( hideux , Fr.)  Frightful  to 
the  sight ; dreadful ; shocking  to  the  eye  or  ear ; 
exciting  terror ; detestable. 

Hideously,  bid'e-us-le,  ad.  In  a manner  to 
frighten;  dreadfully;  shockingly. 

Hidkousnesb,  hid'e-us-nos,  s.  Frightfulness  to  i 
the  eye;  dreadfulness;  horribleness. 

Hiper,  bi'dur,  s.  One  who  hides  or  conceals. 

HIDING,  hi'ding, «.  Conceslineut;  withdrawtnent; 
a withholding;  hiding-pUicny  a place  of  conceal- 
ment. 

Hie,  hi,  v.  a.  (Aryan,  higian , Sax.)  To  hasten  ; to 
go  in  haste : chiefly  used  in  poetry,  with  the  re-  , 
riprocal  pronoun ; 

The  snske  no  sooner  hiss'd. 

But  virtue  heard  it,  and  away  site  k/d. — Crathat* 

— •s.  baste ; diligence. — Obsolete  os  a substantive. 

He  charged  him  In  hie 

To  shaperi  for  bis  life  some  remedie.— Ckoacer. 

Hieracites,  hi-e-ras'itse,  #.  (from  their  leader  j 
Hierax,  an  Egyptian  philosopher  of  the  third  cen-  . 
tury.)  A sect  which  taught  that  Melchieedec  was  ! 
the  Holy  Ghost,  denied  tlie  resurrection,  and  con- 
demned marriage. 

Hikracium,  bi-ra'sbe-um,  ».  {hierax,  a hawk,  Gr. 
from  its  being  formerly  believed  that  birds  of  prey 
made  use  of  the  juice  of  this  kind  of  plant  to 
strengthen  their  power  of  virion.)  Hawk-woed, 
a genus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Liguli- 
flone. 

Hibra-FICRA,  hi'o-ra-pik'ra,  s,  (Aieros,  sacred,  and 
pebros,  bitter,  Gr.)  A compound  of  aloes  and 
canella  bark  made  into  a powder  with  honey. 

Hierarch,  hi'e-rdrk,  #,  ( hieros , sacred,  and  atxho «, 
chief,  Gr.)  The  chief  of  a sacred  order ; pariicu-  > 
larly  the  chief  of  an  order  of  angels. 

Hierarchal,  hi-o-rdrikal,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
hierarch. 

Hierarchical,  bi-e-rdrike-kal,  a.  Belonging  to 
a sacred  order,  or  to  ecclesiastical  government. 

Hierarchy,  hi'e-rdr-ke,  s.  A sacral  government ; 
rank  or  subordination  of  holy  beings;  constitution  j 
and  government  of  the  Himtian  church,  or  ecclo-  j 
sirtstical  polity,  cumpi  (bending  different  orders  of  | 
clergy. 
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Hieratic,  hi-e-rst'ik,  a.  Sacerdotal;  pertaining 
to  priests ; consecrated  to  sacred  purposes. 

Hierfalco,  hi'er-fal-ko,  $.  The  Jerfulcons,  or 
Gerfalcons,  a genus  of  accipitrinc  birds : Family, 

I Falconidm. 

Uikrochloe,  hi-e-rok'klo-e,  *.  (Ateros,  holy,  and 
| cA/oe,  grass,  Gr.)  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants; 
Order,  Graminacexc. 

Hi  kroc rasy,  bi-e-rok'ra-se,  a.  (hirros,  and  kra- 
teot  I govern,  Gr.)  Government  by  ecclesiastics. 

Hieroglyph,  hi'e-ro-gW,  ) a.  (hicroa,  and 

Hieroglyphic,  hi-e-ro-gliPik,  j glgpho , I carve, 
Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  a sacred  character;  a mys- 
! tical  character  or  symbol,  used  in  writings  and 
inscriptions,  particularly  by  the  Egyptians,  as 
signs  of  sacred,  divine,  or  supernatural  things. 
The  hieroglyphics  were  figures  of  animals,  parts 
j of  the  human  body,  mechanical  instruments,  &«., 
which  contained  a meaning  known  only  to  kings 
and  priests.  It  is  supposed  they  were  used  to 
vail  morality,  politics,  &c.,  from  vulgar  eyes ; — 

' pictures  intended  to  express  historical  facts,  sup- 
posed to  l>e  the  primitive  mode  of  writing ; the 
art  of  writing  in  picture. 

Hieroglyphic,  hi-e-ro-glifik,  > a.  Emble- 

HlEROGLYPlUCAL,  hi-e-ro-glife-kal,)  matic;  ex- 
pressive of  some  meaning  by  characters,  pictures, 
or  figures. 

Hieroglyphic  ALLY,  hi-e-ro-glif e-kal-le,  ad.  Em- 
blematically. 

Hierooram,  hi'e-ro-gram,  #.  (Karon,  and  gramma, 
a letter,  Gr.)  A species  of  sacred  writing. 
Hierooram  matic,  bi-c-ro-gram-mat'ik,  a.  De- 
noting a kind  of  writing  in  6acred  or  sacerdotal 
characters. 

Hiekoorammatist,  hi-e-ro-gram'ma-tist,  a.  (Ass* 
rot,  sacred,  and  gramma,  a writing,  Gr.)  A 
writer  of  hieroglyphics.  In  Antiquity,  an  Egyp- 
l tian  whose  duty  it  was  to  decipher  hieroglyphics, 

1 and  preside  over  the  religious  services. 

, Hierographic,  hi-e-ro-gn»rik,  > a . ( ketrot , 

Hierooraphical,  hi-e-ro-grafe-kal,)  and 
grapho,  I write,  Gr.)  Pertaiuii.g  to  sacred 
writing. 

HiEROGRArHY,  hi-e-rog'gra-fe,  a.  Sacred  writ- 
ing.— Seldom  used. 

Hjekology,  hi-e-rol'o-je,  a.  (At eroa,  and  logoa , a 
discourse,  Gr.)  A discourse  on  sacred  things. 

1 Uikromakcy,  bi'e-ro-man-se,  a.  (Ateros,  and  m/m- 
teta,  divination,  Gr.)  Divination  by  observing 
the  various  things  offered  in  sacrifice, 
j Hikromxkmon,  hi-e-roin-ne'mon,  a.  (Greek.)  In 
Antiquity,  an  observer  of  sacrifices ; a deputy 
sent  to  the  Amphictyonic  council  of  Greece,  whose 
duty  was  to  superintend  the  religious  rites  ub- 
| served  on  the  occasion. 

! Hieronomite,  bi-e-ron'o-mite,  a.  A monk  or 
( nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome. 

Hi kroph antes,  hi-e-ro-fanftis,  a.  (Ateros,  sacred, 
and  phoino,  I show,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  the 
panic  given  to  a priest  whose  office  was  to  initiate 
candidates  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He 
was  a citizen  of  Athens,  aud  held  the  office  for 
i life. 

| Hikrophylax,  hl-e-rofe-laks,  a.  (Greek.)  An 
officer  in  the  Greek  Church,  who  officiated  as 
guardian  or  keeper  of  the  holy  utensils,  vest- 
ments, &c. 

Higoinsia,  hig-gin'se-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  General 
O’Uiggius,  some  time  governor  of  CbUi.)  A 


genus  of  Peruvian  shrubs,  with  reddish  flower?  i 
Order,  Cin  chon  ace®. 

Higgle,  hig’gl,  r.  n.  To  chaffer;  to  be  difficult 
in  making  a bargain ; to  cany  provisions  about, 
and  offer  them  for  sale. 

IVgoledy-piogledt,  big'gl-de- pig'gl-de,  ad.  In 
confusion. — A vulgar  word. 

Higgler,  hig'glur,  a.  One  who  carries  about  pro- 
visions for  sale ; one  who  chaffers  in  bargaining. 

The  temple  Itself  was  profane* I into  a den  of  thieves, 

a rendezvous  of  hi^gUri  and  drovers.— South. 

High,  hi,  a.  (AeoA,  hig,  hth  or  AtA,  Sax.)  Extend- 
ing to  a great  distance  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth ; elevated ; lofty ; of  great  altitude ; rising, 
or  haring  risen,  or  being  far  above  the  earth, 
as  4 a high  flight,  or  the  clouds  are  high  in  the  at- 
mosphere elevated  above  the  horizon,  as  * how 
high  is  the  sun  ? It  is  an  hour  high  raised  above 
any  object;  exalted  in  nature  or  dignity;  pos- 
sessing or  governed  by  honourable  pride  ; noble ; 
difficult ; abstruse ; 

They  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things.— 

ShaH. 

boastful ; ostentatious  ; arrogant ; prond  ; loud  ; ‘ 
boisterous ; threatening  or  angry,  as  ‘ the  parties  ! 
had  very  high  words;’  violent;  severe;  oppres- 
sive; public,  powerful,  triumphant,  glorious,  or  1 
under  divine  protection  ; illustrious ; honourable,  i 
as  4 a man  of  high  birth expressive  of  pride  . ! 
and  haughtiness,  as  4 high  looks possessed  of 
supreme  power,  dominion,  or  excellence ; great ; 
important ; solemn  ; held  in  veneration ; rushing 
with  velocity;  tempestuous,  as  ‘a  high  wind;’  , 
tumultuous ; turbulent ; inflamed  ; full ; com-  j 
plete,  as  4 it  is  high  time  to  retire ;’  rich ; luxuri-  | 
ous  ; well-seasoned,  as  * high  fare,  high  living,  and 
high  sauces;’  strong;  vivid;  deep,  as  4 a high  j 
colour;’  dear;  of  a great  price,  or  greater  price  j 
than  usual ; remote  from  the  equator,  north  or  | 
south,  as  4 a high  latitude;’  remote  in  past  time; 
early  in  former  time,  as  * high  antiquity ex-  , 
treme ; intense,  as  4 a high  heat loud,  as  4 a 
high  sound  in  Music,  acute,  sharp,  as  4 a high 
note,  or  a high  voice far  advanced  in  art  or 
science ; capital — committed  against  the  king, 
sovereign,  or  state,  as  * high  treason,  distinguished 
from  petty  treason,  which  is  committed  against  a 
master  or  other  superior;’  exalted,  as  4 a high 
opinion  of  one’s  integrity.’  High  church  and  low  i 
church,  a distinction  introduced  after  the  Revolu-  J 
tion.  The  high  church  were  supposed  to  favour  < 
the  papists,  or  at  least  to  support  the  high  claims  ! 
to  prerogative  which  were  maintained  by  the 
Stuart*.  The  low  church  entertained  more  mo- 
derate notions,  manifested  great  enmity  to  popery, 
and  were  inclined  to  circumscribe  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives. This  distinction  is  now  less  marked, 
but  not  wholly  obliterated.  High  dag , or  high 
noon,  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian. 
High  Ihitfh,  the  German  language  as  distinguished 
from  I.ow  Dutch  or  Helgic,  or  the  cultivated  Ger- 
man as  opposed  to  the  vulgar  dialects;  — ad, 
aloft ; to  a great  altitude,  as  4 towering  high ; 
eminently ; greatly ; with  deep  thought ; pro-  j 
found ly ; powerfully; — I.  an  elevated  place;  su- 
perior region,  as  4 on  high,  and  firom  on  high  f 
aloft  ; on  high , aloud. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 
Jligh-prcaaure  evgne,  the  simplest  form  of  the 
steam-engine  is  the  non-condensing  or  high-pres- 
sure engine.  In  this  engine  the  condensing  ap- 
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partial  is  done  away  with,  and  steam  being 
admitted  into  the  cylinder  at  a high  temperature, 
and  consequently  bi^h  pressure,  and  having  acted 
on  the  piston,  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  open 
air.  A part  of  the  force  of  the  steam  is  of  course 
expended  in  overcoming  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  it  is  only  that  portion  of  the  steam’s 
elastic  force  that  exceeds  15  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  that  is  effective  in  moving  the  engine.  The 
surplus  pressure  is  usually  from  30  to  40  lbs.  on 
the  circular  inch.  The  boiler  must  be  amazingly 
strong,  snd  the  water  being  heated  to  a very  high 
temperature,  portions  are  successively  let  out,  aud 
immediately  bursts  into  steam. 

High-aimed,  hi'aymd,  «.  Having  grand  or  lofty 
designs. 

Hioii-ahched,  hi'eirtsht,  a.  Having  elevated 
archer 

High-aspiring,  hi'a-spi'ring,  a.  Having  elevated 
views;  aiming  st  lofty  projects. 

Hiqh-BLKST,  hi'blest,  a.  Supremely  happy. 

HlOH- BLOWN,  hi'blooe,  a.  Swelled  much  with 
wind  ; inflated,  as  with  pride  or  conceit. 

Hioh-born,  hi'bawm,  a.  Being  of  noble  birth  or 
extraction. 

High-bred,  hi'bred,  a.  Bred  in  high  life ; pam- 
pered. 

High-built,  hiftrilt,**.  Of  lofty  structure ; covered 
with  lofty  buildings. 

High-climbing,  hiltli-ming,  a.  Climbing  to  a 
great  height ; difficult  to  be  ascended. 

High-coloured,  hi'kul-urd,  a.  Having  a strong, 
deep,  or  glaring  colour ; vivid ; strong  or  forcible 
in  representation. 

High-day,  hi'day,  a.  Fine ; befitting  a holiday. 
Thou  spend**!  such  high-dug  wit  in  praising  him.— 

Shake. 

High-designing,  hi'de-aiVtng,  a.  Forming  great 
schemes. 

HU  warlike  mind,  hia  soul  devoid  of  fear. 

His  higk^ietignimg  thoughts  wore  figur'd  there  — 

Ihrpien. 

Hioh-f.mrowed,  hi'em-bowd,  a.  Highly  vaulted  ; 
having  lofty  arches. 

High-engendered,  hi'en-jen'durd,  a.  Engen- 
dered aloft  or  in  the  air. 

High-fed,  hi'fed,  a.  Fc I luxuriously;  pampered. 

High-finished,  hi’fin-iaht,  a.  Finished  com- 
pletely and  with  elegance. 

High-flaming,  hi  Hay-ming,  a.  Throwing  flame 
to  a great  height. 

Hecatombs  of  bulls  to  Neptune  slain. 

High-faming,  please  tiie  monarch  of  ihc  main. — 

rope. 

Hioh- flavoured,  hi'fla'vurd,  a.  Having  a high 
flavour. 

High-flier,  hi'fli'ur,  t.  One  extravagant  in 
opinion. 

High-flown,  hi'flone,  a.  Elevated;  proud; 
swelled ; turgid  ; extravagant. 

High-flushed,  hi'fluaht,  a.  Much  elated. 

Hxo ii -flying,  hi’fli'mg,  a.  Extravagant  in  claims 
, or  opinions. 

Clip  the  wings 

Of  their  high- fying  arbitrary  kings.— Dryde*. 

IIigiio ate  Resin,  hi'gate  res'n,  s.  A fossil  resin, 
i , discovered  in  cutting  the  road  through  Highgate- 
l|  hill,  near  London.  It  occurs  in  the  clay  in  de- 
tached nodules. 

High-g  azing,  hi'ga'xing,  a.  Looking  upwards. 


High-going,  bi'golng,  a.  Moving  rapidly. 

How  can  she  brook  the  rough  high-going  sea  t— 

* Maui  gar. 

High-grown,  hi'grone,  a.  Having  the  crop  grown 
to  a considerable  height. 

High-heaped,  hi'heept,  a.  Covered  with  high 
piles ; raised  into  high  pile*. 

The  plenteous  board  higk&eap’d  with  cates  divine,  f 
And  o'et  tl>«  foaming  bowl  the  laughing  wine.— 

Pof*. 

High-hearted,  hlTuJrl'ed.  o,  Full  of  courage. 

lliGil-liUNG,  hi'hung,  a.  Hung  aloft;  elevated. 

By  the  hi,jk-k*a>g  taper's  light, 

I could  discern  his  cheeks  were  glowing  red.— 

ItrpUn. 

Highland,  hi'land,  o.  Pertaining  to  the  High- 
lands. 

Highlander,  hi'land-or,  ».  An  inhabitant  of  tha 
mountains. 

Hioiilandish,  hiTand-ish,  a.  Denoting  a moun- 
tainous country. 

Highlands,  Inlands,  t.  Elevated  land;  a moun- 
tainous region. 

High-lived,  hiTivd,  a.  Pertaining  to  high  life. 

Hiohly,  bi  le,  ad.  With  elevation  in  place;  in  a 
great  degree  ; proudly  ; arrogantly  ; ambitiously ; 
with  elevation  of  mind  or  opinion;  with  great 
estimation. 

High-mettled,  hi'met-tld,  a.  Having  high  spirit ; 
ardent. 

Higii-mindbd.  hi'minde'ed,  a.  Proud  ; arrogant ; 
having  honourable  pride ; magnanimous ; opposed 
to  mean. 

High-mindednf.88,  hi'minde'ed-nea,  «.  State  of 
being  high-minded. 

High  most,  hi'most,  a.  Highest. — Obsolete. 

Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  Ujhmott  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey.— Shake. 

Highness,  hi'nes,  s.  Elevation  above  the  surface; 
loftiness ; altitude ; height ; dignity  ; elevation  in 
rank,  character,  or  power;  excellence;  value; 
violence,  as  the  kiyhneu  of  wind  ; great  amount ; 
acuteness ; intenseness,  as  of  heat ; a title  of  hon- 
our given  to  princes  or  other  men  of  rank. 

H toil -operation,  hi'op-er-a’shun,  t.  In  Surgery, 
a method  of  extracting  the  atone  from  the  human 
bladder  by  catting  the  upper  part  of  it. 

High-place,  bi'plaae,  t.  In  Scripture,  an  emi- 
nence or  ground  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered. 

High-placed,  hi'plaate,  a.  Elevated  in  situation 
or  rank. 

High -priest,  bi'preest,  s.  A chief  priest. 

High -priests im*,  hi'prcest'ship,  ».  The  office  of 
bigh-priest. 

High-principled,  hi'prin'se  pld,  a.  Extravagant 
in  notions  of  politics. 

High-raised,  hi'rarzd,  o.  Elevated;  raised 
aloft ; raised  with  great  expectations  or  concep-  . 
tioua. 

High-rkachino,  hi'roetah-ing,  n.  Reaching  up- 
wards, or  to  a great  height ; ambitious  ; aspiring. 

High-reared,  hi'nerd,  a.  Raised  high;  of  lofty 
structure. 

The  prayer*  of  holy  *aint*  and  wronjjed  soul*. 

Like  high-rear' d bulwuiks,  stand  before  our  lace*  — 

BhaH. 

HiGii-RF.rF.NTED,  hi're-pen'ted,  a.  Repented  of  to 
the  utmost. 

High  resolved,  hi're-xolrd',  a.  Very  resolute. 

High- roofed,  hi'ruoft,  a.  Having  a lofty  or  sharp  , 
noC  l 
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High-seasoned,  hi'se'xnd,  a. 

spices  or  other  seasoning ; piquant  to  the  palate. 

High-seated,  bi'se'ted,  a.  Fixed  on  high ; seated 
in  an  elevated  place. 

High-sighted,  hi' si  ted,  a.  Always  looking  up- 
ward*. 

Let  Mjh-sijktfd  tyranny  range  on. 

Till  eucli  man  drop  by  lottery.— Hhaks. 

HlOlt-SOU led,  lii'solde,  a.  Having  a high  spirit; 
magnanimous. 

HlOIl-BOUNDiKQ,  hi  'so  wnd  'ing,  a.  Pompous;  noisy; 
ostentatious. 

High-8PI kited,  hi'spir'it-ed,  a.  Full  of  spirits  or 
natural  fire;  easily  irritated ; irascible;  full  of 
spirit ; bold  ; daring. 

High-stomached,  hi'stum'ukt,  a.  Having  a 
proud,  lofty,  or  obstinate  spirit. 

Ulfhstoxraeh'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  Ire ; 

In  rage,  deaf  as  the  seu,  hasty  as  fire.—  Hhaks. 

High  swelled,  hi'sweld,)  0.  Swelled  to  a great 

High-swollen,  bi'swoln,)  height,  or  to  a great 
extent. 

High-swelling,  hi'swel-ling,  a.  Swelling  greatly ; 
inflated;  boastful. 

High -tasted,  bi'tays-tcd,  0.  Having  a strong 
relish ; piquant. 

Flatt’ry  still  in  sujrar’d  words  betrays. 

And  poison  in  higk-Uutod  meals  conveys.— 

Ikvkam. 

Higuth,  Eight. — See  Height. 

High-toned,  hi'tonde,  a.  High  in  sound. 

Hioii-towebkd,  hi'towrd,  0.  Having  lofty  towers. 

High- tic  ED,  hi'viste,  0.  Enormously  widied. 

High-water,  hi'waw-tur,  a.  That  state  of  the 
tides  when  they  have  flowed  to  the  greatest  height, 
in  which  state  they  remain  nearly  stationary  for 
shoot  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  the  water 
begins  again  to  ebb  or  recede.  The  time  of  high- 
water  is  always  nearly  the  same  in  the  same  place 
at  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  at  all  other  times : 
the  time  of  high-water  depends  upon  the  age  of 
the  moon.  The  rule  for  finding  which,  the  age  of 
the  moon  being  given,  is  as  follows : — Add  four- 
fifths  of  the  days  of  the  moon's  age,  as  so  many 
hours  to  the  time  of  high-water  at  the  full  of  the 
moon,  and  the  sum  is  the  time  of  high-water,  an- 
swering to  that  day  nturly.  The  time  of  high- 
water  at  London,  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  is 

1 three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  High-water  mark , 
the  line  made  on  the  shore  by  the  tide  at  its  ut- 
most Leigh  L 

Highway,  hi'wav,  9.  A public  road  ; a way  open 
to  all  |iassengcrs ; course;  road;  train  of  action. 

I Highway  man,  hi'way-man,  s.  One  who  robe  on 
the  public  road,  or  Inrka  in  the  highway  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing. 

I High -wrought,  hi'rawt,  a.  Executed  with  ex- 
quisite art  or  skill ; accurately  finished  ; inflamed 
to  a high  degree. 

Hilarate. — See  Exhilarate. 

Hilaria,  hil-a're-a,  t.  In  Antiquity,  feasts  cele- 
brated every  year  by  the  Romaus,  with  pomp  and 
hilarity,  on  the  8th  of  the  calends  of  April,  and 
the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybele,  the 
mother  of  the  gods. 

1 Hilarious,  hc-la'ro-ua,  a.  Mirthful;  merry. 

Hilarity,  hc-larVte,  1.  (hiluritas,  Lat.)  Mirth  ; 
merriment ; gaiety. 

I Hilarodi,  he-lar'o-di,  $.  In  Antiquity,  a sort  of 
poets  who,  dressed  iu  white  and  crowned  with  j 


gold,  went  about  in  Greece  singing  little  gay  poems 
] or  songs,  somewhat  graver  than  the  Ionic  pieces, 
accompanied  with  some  instrument. 

Hilary-tekm,  bil'a-re-term,  a.  The  tenn  of 
courts,  &&,  which  begins  January  23. 

HlLD,  hild,  ( held,  Ger.  and  Dut.  heldt,  a hero,  Dan.) 
is  retained  in  names,  as  UiUUbert,  a bright  hero ; J 
Mnthild, , a heroic  lady. 

Hli.DlNO,  hil'ding,  1.  (perhaps  from  hyldan,  to  de-  ] 
dine.  Sax.)  A paltry,  cowardly,  cony  fellow ; j j 
fie  was  some  hild  ing  fellow  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  be  rode  00.—  shot*. 
a mean  woman. — Obsolete. 

This  Idle  toy,  this  kiUling  scorns  my  power, 

And  sets  us  all  at  nought.— Houm. 

Hill,  bil,  s.  ( hiU,  or  Ay,  Sax.)  A natural  eleva- 
tion of  land,  or  a muss  of  earth  rising  above  the 
common  level  of  the  surrounding  land ; an  emi- 
nence. I/ill-oat,  or  peel-corn,  or  nakul-oal , the 
plant  Arena  nuda; — v.  a.  to  cover. — Obsolete  as 
a verb. 

Those  mountains 

HilVd  with  snow — Co.no. 

Hilled,  hild,  0.  Having  hills. 

Uillia,  hil'le-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Sir  John  Hill)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cincbonacete. 

Hilling,  liiriing,  t.  An  accumulation  ; a cover- 
ing.— Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Hillock,  bil'luk,  s.  A small  hill ; a slight  emi-  j 
nence. 

Hillside,  hil'side,  9.  The  side  or  declivity  of  a 
hill 

Hilly,  bU'le,  0.  Abounding  with  hills. 

IIiLOBATKS,  hi-loh'a-tes,  a.  (kilos,  silly,  and  bate*, 
one  that  treads,  Gr.  ?)  The  Gibbons,  a genus  of  I 
quadrumanous  animals,  distinguished  by  the  great 
length  of  their  fore-arms. 

Hilt,  hilt,  s.  (Saxon.)  The  handle  of  anything, 
particularly  of  a sword. 

Hilted,  hilt'ed,  a.  Having  a hilt. 

HlLUM,  hi'lrnn,  t.  (Latin,  a trifle.)  In  Botany,  j 
the  scar  or  mark  on  the  seed  which  indicates  the  , 
place  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  placenta.  In  i 
Pathology,  a small  blackish  tumour,  formed  by  j 
protrusion  of  the  iris  through  a breach  of  the  j 
cornea. 

Him,  him,  prim,  (eum,  Lat.)  The  objective  case  of 
He. 

Himalayan,  him-a-la'yan,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Himalaya  mountains  in  India,  the  highest  in  the 
world. 

Himantopes,  bi-man 'to- pes,  9.  A tribe  of  Infn- 
soria,  belonging  to  the  order  Homagenea,  consist- 
ing of  such  ns  have  no  external  organ  whatever,  1 
exoept  a tail. 

Himantopus,  bi-man'to-pua,  *.  (himanfnpos,  crook- 
shanked,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds : Family,  Scolo- 
pacid*. 

HimaTaNTHUS,  bim-a-tan't/ioa, ».  ( himation , a gar- 
ment, and  anthos,  a flower,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  | 
involucre.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cincbo- 
nacese. 

Himatosis,  hi-ma-to'sis,  9.  (Aimers,  a thong,  Gr.) 

A retraction  of  the  uvula,  when  it  hangs  down 
like  a thong. 

Himself,  himVlf,  pros,  in  the  nominative  or  ob- 
jective case.  He ; but  himself  \t  more  emphatical, 
or  more  expressive  of  distinct  personality  than  he. 
When  himself  is  added  to  he,  or  to  a noun,  it  ex- 
presses discrimination  of  person  with  particular 
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emphasis.  When  used  as  the  reciprocal  pronoun, 
it  is  not  usually  emphatic*!.  It  was  formerly 
Used  as  a substitute  for  neuter  nouns,  as  * high 
as  heaven  himself.'  himself  is  used  to  express 
the  proper  character  or  natural  temper  and  ilia- 
poeition  of  a person,  after  or  in  opposition  to  wan- 
dering of  mind,  irregularity,  or  devious  conduct 
from  derangement,  passion,  or  extraneous  influ- 
ence. We  say,  'a  man  has  come  to  himself?  after 
delirious  or  extravagant  behaviour;  ‘let  the  man 
alone  ;*  let  him  act  himself.  liy  himself  alone ; 
unaccompanied ; sequestered ; as,  4 be  sits  or 
studies  by  himself. * 

Ills,  hin,  a.  (Hebrew.)  A Hebrew  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  the  sixth  part  of  sn  epbab,  or 
about  five  quarts  English  measure. 

Hind,  hinde,  a.  ( hinde , Sax.  and  Dut.)  The  female 
of  the  red  deer  or  stag; — (hint.  Sax.)  a domestic; 
a servant; — (obsolete  in  tho  last  two  significa- 
tions ;) 

A couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  hi*  hiwi*.  were  called  forth 

by  tlieir  mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul 

clothes  to  Datchet-lane.— Shots. 

a peasant,  or  a husbandman’s  servant ; 

The  Dutch  who  came  like  greedy  kinds  before.— 

Jh-yden. 

— a.  ( hyndiin , Sax.)  backward  ; pertaining  to  the 
part  which  follows,  in  opposition  to  the  forepart, 
as  the  hind  legs. 

Hinder,  hind'ur,  a.  Compar.  of  hind;  that  is,  in 
a position  contrary  to  that  of  the  head  or  forepart. 

Hinder,  bin'dur,  e.  a.  (A  man,  hynan,  hintbian , 
Sax.)  To  interrupt;  to  obstruct;  to  stop;  to 
impede  or  prevent  from  moving  forward  by  any 
means ; to  retard  ; to  check  in  progre&dou  or  mo- 
tion ; to  obstruct  for  a time,  or  to  render  slow  in 
motion;  to  prevent; — v.  n.  to  interpose  obstacles 
or  impedirneuts. 

Hindekance,  hin'dur-ans,  s.  The  act  of  impeding 
or  restraining  motion;  impediment;  that  which 
stops  progression  or  advance ; obstruction. 

Hinderkndb,  hin'dur-endt,  a.  Refuse  of  com, 
such  as  remains  after  it  is  winnowed. 

Hindeubr,  hiu'dur-ur,  a.  One  who  stops  or  re- 
tards ; that  which  hinders. 

Hinderlino,  hind'ur-ling,  a.  A paltry,  worthless, 
degenerate  animal. — Seldom  used. 

Hindekmobt,  hind 'ur-most,  a.  That  which  is  be- 
hind all  others : hindmost  is  generally  used. 

Hindu0'}  ^*n^00»  *•  *b°r'JPDal  of  Hindustan. 

Hindooism,)  hin'doo-ism,  a.  The  doctrines  and 

Hinduism,  > rites  of  the  Hindoos;  the  system  of 
religious  principles  among  the  Hindoos. 

Hinge,  hinj,  a.  ( hangian , Sax.)  The  hook  or  joint 
on  which  a door  or  gate  turns;  that  on  which 
anything  depends  or  tnrns ; a cardinal  point,  as 
east,  west,  north,  or  south. — Seldom  used  in  the 


Nor  slept  the  winds 

Within  their  strong  cave*,  but  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  tour  Auig^i  of  the  world.— Miton. 

In  Conchology,  that  part  of  a bivalve  shell  which 
b composed  of  the  ligament,  the  cartilage,  and 
the  teeth.  To  be  off  the  hinges,  is  to  lie  in  a state 
of  disorder  or  irregularity  ; — v.  a.  to  furnish  with 
hinges;  to  bend; — (seldom  used  as  an  active 
verb ;) 

Be  thou  a flatterer  now,  and  hinge  thy  knee. — Shalt. 

. — r.  n.  to  tttttd,  depend,  or  turn,  as  on  a hinge. 

9t* 


Hikkiatk,  hiu’ne-ate,)  r.  n.  ( hitmio , Lat.)  To 

IIlNNT,  hin'ne,  > neigh. — Obsolete, 

lie  neixheth  and  hiiuiieth  ; all  Is  but  hlnnying  sophis- 

try.  — Den  Jwom. 

HlNNlTKS,  hin-nl'tes,  s.  (hittnos,  n mule,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  Molluscs,  in  which  the  shell  is  pect ini- 
form  but  irregular;  tbe  animal  attached:  Family, 
Ostracidae. 

Hint,  hint,  t.  a.  ( cmno , a nod  or  hint,  Ital.)  To 
bring  to  mind  by  a slight  mention  or  remote  allu- 
sion ; to  allude  to ; to  suggest ; — v.  ».  to  hint  at, 
to  allude  to;  to  mention  slightly; — a.  a distant 
allusion;  slight  mention;  intimation;  insinua- 
tion ; suggestion. 

Hip,  hip,  a.  ( hipe , hype,  hypp , Sax.)  The  project- 
ing part  of  an  animal,  formed  by  the  haunch 
bone ; the  haunch ; the  Joint  of  the  thigh ; to 
have  on  the  hip,  to  have  tbe  advantage  over  one ; 
hip  and  thigh,  complete  overthrow  or  defeat ; 

Ho  smote  them  hip  and  thigh  with  a great  slaughter.— 

Judges  xv.  8. 

— r.  a.  to  sprain  or  dislocato  the  hip.  In  Bo- 
tany, the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose.  In  Architecture, 
a piece  of  timber  placed  between  every  two  adja- 
cent inclined  sides  of  a hip  roof,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  receiving  what  are  termed  the  jack  rafters. 
Hip  knobs , ornaments  at  the  gable  end  of  houses. 
Hip  mould,  a terra  used  by  some  workmen  to  de- 
note the  back  of  the  hip,  and  by  others  the  form 
or  pattern  by  which  the  hip  is  set  out. 

Hip-iialt,  hlpTiswIt,  a.  Lame ; limping. — Obso- 
lete. 

Hippa,  hip'pa,  a.  A genus  of  Decapod  Crusta- 
ceans: Family,  Macroura. 

Hippanthropia,  hip-pan-fJlro'pe-a,  a.  (hippos,  a 
horse,  and  anthropot r,  a man,  Gr.)  A kind  of 
insanity,  in  which  a person  believes  himself  trans- 
formed into  a horse.  The  celebrated  Cardinal 
Richelieu  is  said  to  have  laboured  under  this 
strange  hallucination. 

Hipparciiia,  hip-ptfrike-a,  a.  (Greek,  a squadron 
of  horse.)  Meadow  Brown  Butterfly,  a genus  of 
Lepidopteroua  insects : Family,  Sat y rids*. 

Hipped,  hipt,  a.  Melancholy;  sprained  in  the  hip. 

Hippion,  hip'p«-on,  a.  (hippos,  a horse,  and  ion,  a 
a violet,  Gr.)  The  Horse-violet,  a genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  shrubs,  with  elegant  golden- coloured 
flowers:  Order,  Gentianaocax 

Hitpisii,  hip'pish,  a.  Hypochondriacal. 

Hippo  host  a,  hip-po-boe'kn,  a.  (hi^/pos,  a horse, 
and  bosko,  I feed,  Gr.)  The  Horse-fly,  a genus 
of  Dipterous  insects:  Type  of  the  family  Hippo- 
boscidtr. 

Hi  pro  nose  1 D.e,  hip-po-bos'e-de,  a.  ( kippobosm , 
one  of  the  genera.)  A numerous  family  of  vi- 
viparous Dipterous  insects,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Forest-flies,  tlie  young  of  which  aro 
not  only  excluded  from  the  ovum,  but  undergo 
their  first  metamorphosis  in  the  womb  of  tlieir 
parent,  and  are  brought  forth  in  the  pupa  state. 

Hippoiikoma,  hip-po-bro'ma,  a.  (hippos,  a horse, 
and  bronuts,  poison,  Gr.  from  the  poisonous  na- 
ture of  the  plants,  and  its  poisoning  such  horses 
as  eat  it)  An  herbaceous  plant,  constituting  a 
genus  of  the  order  Lobeliaceie. 

IIlPPOCAMP,  hip'po-kamp,  l.  (hipjtokumpos,  Gr.) 
A name  given  to  the  sea-horse. 

Hippocampus,  hip-po-kam'pus,  s.  (hippobmpoa, 
the  Greek  name  of  a monster  with  a horse’s  body 
and  fish’*  tail.)  A genus  of  pijte  fishes,  in  which 
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(he  body  and  head  are  compressed  and  broad ; 
the  muzzle  narrow  and  tubular ; the  mouth  ter- 
minal ; the  profile  of  the  head  angular;  dorsal 
fin  single;  pectorals  small;  caudal  tin  wanting; 
no  anal  in  the  male:  Family,  Syngnathidae. — In 
U Anatomy,  a term  applied  to  two  productions  of 
medullary  substance  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain : the  Hippocampus  major,  and  the  Hippo- 
campus minor. 

Hippocastankj;,  hip-po-kas-ta'ne-e,  t.  ( hippo - 
castanum,  the  specific  name  of  the  horse-chesnut, 
from  hippos,  a horse,  Gr.  and  castanM,  a eliesnut, 
Lat.)  A subdivision  or  tribe  of  the  order  Sapin- 
dacwr,  in  which  the  leaves  are  opposite;  ovules  in 
two  cells,  one  ascending,  the  other  suspended; 

« | the  embryo  crowned  with  great  fleshy  consolidated 
cotyledons. 

Hippoclntaur,  hip-po-een'tawr,  s.  (hippokm- 
tauros,  Gr.)  In  ancient  fable,  a supposed  mon- 
ster, half  man  and  half  horse. 

Hippockpiialus,  bip-po-sefa-Ins,  s.  ( hijtpos,  a 
horse,  kepkalo,  a head,  Gf.)  A genus  of  fishes  of 
the  Mailed  Bullhead  kind : Family,  Agonid®. 

Hippocrass,  hip'po-kras,  s.  (French.)  A medici- 
nal drink,  composed  of  wine,  with  an  infusion  of 
spices  and  other  ingredients. 

UirrocRATKA,  bip-po-kra-te'a,  *.  (in  honour  of 
Hippocrates,  the  oelebrated  physician.)  A genus 
of  plants,  type  of  the  order  Hippocrateaoese. 

Hippocrateace.e,  hip-po-kra-te-a'se-e,  s.  (hip- 
pocrutea , one  of  the  genera.)  An  order  of  plants, 
consisting  of  arborescent  or  climbing  shrubs,  with 
stipulate  leaves  and  corymbs  or  fascicles;  calyx 
of  fire,  rarely  of  four  or  six  sepals ; petals  equal 
in  number  with  the  sepals ; stamens  three,  rarely 
tire  or  ten ; anthers  one-celled ; style  one,  and 
crowned  by  one  or  three  stigmas. 

Hippocrates*  Sleeve,  hip-pok'kra-tis  sleer,  i. 
A kind  of  bag,  made  by  uniting  the  opposite 
angles  of  a square  piece  of  flannel,  used  for  strain- 
ing sirups  and  decoctions. 

Hippocratia,  liip-po-kra'sbe-a,  #.  A festival  kept 
by  the  Arcadians,  in  honour  of  Neptune  the 
horseman,  daring  which  horses  and  mules  were 
exempted  from  working,  and  led  along  the  streets 
richly  and  magnificently  caparisoned.  The  aamo 
ceremony  was  observed  at  Rome,  in  favour  of 
horses,  at  the  feast  of  Consualia. 

HIPPOCRATIC,  hip-po-krat'ik,  a.  Belonging  to  or 
proceeding  from  Hippocrates,  the  oelebrated  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  about  COO  years  before 
Christ. 

Hippocratic  Face,  hip-po-kratrik  faae,  a.  Pale, 
sunken,  and  contracted  features,  considered  as  a 
fatal  symptom  in  diseases. 

! Hippocratism,  hip-pok'kra-tizm,  c.  The  phUo- 
1 sophy  of  Hippocrates,  as  it  regards  medicine. 
i|  HlPPOCRENE,  hip'po-krene,  s.  (kipjton,  a horse, 
and  Arene,  a fountain,  Gr.  from  its  being  fabled 
os  produced  by  a stroke  of  the  foot  of  Pegasus.) 
;!  A fountain  in  Mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  the 
1 1 Moses. 

Hippocrepis,  hip-po-kre'pta,  s.  ( hippos , a horse, 
and  krrpis , a shoe,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  shape 
| of  the  pods.)  Horse-shoe  Vetch,  a genua  of  Begu- 
1 mi  nous  plants : Suborder,  Pupilionacrae. 

Hippodame,  hip'po-daine,  s.  A sea-horse. 

Infernal  hags,  centaurs,  fiends,  A ippodame*.— Spenstr. 

Hippodrome,  hip'po-drome,  s.  ( hippodromos , Gr.) 
Anciently,  a circus,  or  place  in  which  horse  and 
fie 


chariot  races  were  performed,  and  horses  exer- 
cised. 

Hippoglossub,  hip-po-glos'sus,  8.  {hippos,  a horse, 
and  g lossa,  a tongue,  Gr.)  A genus  of  flat  fishes : 
Family,  Plcnronectid®. 

Ill ppoo  riff,  hip'po-grif,  8.  ( hippogrijfe , Fr.)  A 
fabulous  animal,  half  horse  and  half  gritfun ; a 
winged  horse. 

Hippolith,  hip'po-lifA,  8.  (hippos,  a horse,  and 
Hthos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A stone  found  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines  of  a horse. 

Hippomanb,  hip-po'ma-ne,  8.  ( hippos , and  mania , 
madness,  Gr.)  The  name  was  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  a plant  which  grew  in  Arcadia,  and  which 
possessed  the  dangerous  property,  when  eaten  by  | 
horses,  of  rendering  them  mad.  The  Manchineel- 
tree,  a gen  ns  of  planta : Order,  F.uphorbiacc®. 

Hippomaraturum,  hip-po-mdr'a-Mrum,  s.  ( hippos 
marathron,  horse- fennel,  Gr.  on  account  of  its 
size  compared  with  common  fennel.)  A genus 
of  Umbelliferous  plants. 

Hipponyx,  hip'po-niks,  s.  ( hippos , a horse,  and 
onyx,  a claw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Scutibranchia,  or  Limpets,  in  which 
the  shell  is  cup- shaped  or  pstelliform;  strong; 
the  margins  thick,  and  reposing  upon  a thin,  flat- 
tened, testaceous  plate,  forming  a second  valve. 

Hippopatholooy,  hip-po-pa-ttal'o-je,  8.  ( hippos, , 
a horse,  pathos,  disease,  and  logos,  a discourse, 
Gr.)  The  pathology  or  doctrine  of  the  diseases 
of  the  horse. 

Hippophaoi,  bip-pof'a-jt,  §.  (hippos,  a horse,  and 
phago,  I eat,  Gr.)  In  ancient  Geography,  a peo- 
ple of  Scythia,  that  fed  on  horse  flesh.  ! I 

Hippopuaoous,  bip-pof'  a-gus,  o.  ( hippos , and 
jthago,  I eat,  Gr.)  Feeding  on  horses,  os  the 
Tartars  do. 

Hippophagy,  bip-pof' a*jo,  #.  The  act  or  practice 
of  feeding  on  horses. 

Hippopotamus,  hip-po-pot'n-mus,  s.  ( hippos , a 
horse,  and  potamos,  a river,  Gr.)  The  River- 
horse,  a large  pachydermatous  quadruped,  which 
passes  almost  the  whole  of  its  life  in  the  water  of 
the  great  rivers  of  Sooth  Africa.  The  body  is 
thick  and  heavy,  and  destitute  of  far,  a few  scat- 
tered bristles  only  occurring  on  the  skin : the  legs 
are  so  short  that  the  belly  nearly  touches  the 
ground;  the  bead  is  enormously  large.  Fossil 
bones  of  the  hippopotamus  occur  in  many  places 
of  Europe. 

Hippopus,  liip'po-pus,  #.  ( hippos , a horse,  and  pons, 
a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca,  in  which  the 
shell  is  enniate  ; both  valves  closed  ; bosses  nearly 
central ; cardinal  teeth  small;  lateral  teeth  long 
and  posterior:  Family,  Chamidse. 

Hipposteoloot,  bip-po-Bte-ol'o-je,  a.  (hijipos,  a 
horse,  and  osteologia,  a description  of  bones,  Gr.) 
The  anatomy  of  the  horse. 

HlPPOTiS,  hip-po'tis,  *.  (hippos,  a horse,  and  ous 
oUs,  an  ear,  Gr.  the  form  of  the  calyx  being  com- 
pared to  the  ear  of  a horse.)  A genus  of  South 
American  plants  : Order,  Cinch  on  ace  ae. 

HlPPURlC,  hip-pu'rik,  a.  (hi/tpos,  and  ourrm,  nrine. 
Gr.)  Relating  to  the  urine  of  horses.  Hijtjmrie 
acid , a compound  obtained  from  the  urine  of  the 
hone  when  mixed  with  muriatic  acid. 

HlPPURIS,  hip-pu'ris,  a.  ( hippos , a horse,  and  oura, 
a tail,  Gr.)  Mare’s -tail,  a genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  haring  the  stem  beset  with  crowded  whorls : 
Order,  Haloraceic. 
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i H i rri.'KlTES,  hip-pu-ri'tis,  or  hip'pu-ritse,  s.  (hip- 
pot,  nnd  oura,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genua  uf  extinct 
Molluscs,  supposed  to  be  bivalves,  and  referred  to 
| tlie  extensive  group,  the  Rodiata  of  Lamarck. 

Hippuritea  occur  in  the  Chalk  formation. 

) Hifpus,  hip'pus,  a.  (hippos,  a horse,  from  the  affec- 
| tion  causing  twinkling  and  trembling  of  the  eyelid, 
as  is  usual  when  riding  on  horseback.)  A repeated 
dilatation  and  alternate  constriction  of  the  pupil, 
arising  from  a spasmodic  affection  of  the  iris  of 
* the  eye. 

Hip-roof,  hip'roof,  $.  A roof,  the  return  of 
which,  at  the  end  of  a building,  rises  immediately 
j from  the  wall  with  the  same  inclination  as  the 
adjacent  sides. 

Hip-shot,  hip'shot,  a.  Having  the  hip  dislocated. 

Hiptaor,  hip'taje,  a.  (probably  from  hiptamai,  I 
i fly,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  lateral  petals, 
which  appear  like  wings.)  A genus  of  beautiful 
climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  China  and  the  East 
Indies:  Order,  Malpighiacem. 

IIiKCl.NK,  her’sine,  (htreut,  a be-goat,  Lat)  A 
name  given  by  Chevreul  to  a fatty  matter  which 
may  be  separated  from  mutton  auet,  and  gives  it 
a particular  rank  smell,  resembling  that  emitted 
| by  the  male-goat  at  the  period  of  the  rut. 

| Hire,  hire,  v.  a.  (hyran,  Sax.)  To  procure  from 
[ another  person,  and  for  temporary  use,  at  a cer- 
tain price ; to  engage  in  service  for  a stipulated 
reward ; to  contract  with  for  a compensation  ; to 
bribe ; to  engage  in  immoral  or  illegal  service  for 
a reward  ; to  hire  out  one's  tel/,  to  let ; to  engago 
one's  service  to  another  for  a reward ; to  hire , or 
to  hire  out,  to  let;  to  lease ; — 9.  (Ayre,  Sax.)  the 
price,  reward,  or  compensation  paid  or  contracted 
to  be  given  for  the  temporary  use  of  anything ; 

, wages  ; the  reward  or  recompense  paid  for  per- 
sonal sen-ice. 

Hirelkss,  hireles,  a.  Without  hire;  not  re- 
warded. 

Hireling,  hireling,  t.  One  who  is  hired,  or  who 
senes  for  wages ; a mercenary;  a prostitute; — a. 
serving  for  wages ; venal ; mercenary ; employed 
for  money  or  other  compensation. 

Hirer,  hirnr,  «.  One  that  hires;  one  that  pro- 
cures the  use  of  anything  for  a compensation  ; one 
who  employs  persons  for  wages,  or  contracts  with 
persons  for  service. 

Hirst,  herxt,  ) a.  A little  wood  or  thicket. — 

Hurst,  hurst,  f Obsolete. 

Hirsute,  her-suts',  a.  (hirsutus,  Lat.)  Hairy; 
rough  with  hair ; shaggy ; set  with  bristles. 

Hirsutely,  hcr-sute'le,  ad.  In  a hirsute  manner. 

Hirsuteness,  her-sute'nes,  s.  Hairiness. 

Hirtklla,  ber-teTla,  $.  ( hirtus , hairy,  Lat  from 
the  hairy  nature  of  the  branches.)  A genus  of 
I American  shruba : Order,  Cbryscbalanacejc. 

Note.— The  following  combinations  of  Hirtus,  hairy  or 
prickly,  occur  in  the  definition  of  species  in  Natural 
, History  .—Hirticaudis,  hairy-tailed,  or  having  tlie  ex- 
tremity of  the  w mg -co vers  covered  with  hairs  ; hirli- 
j eollL*.  hairy -necked  ; hirticoruis,  having  hairy  antenna) ; 

kirlijfonu,  haring  hairy  flowers ; hirtipes,  hairy-footed. 

Hirudinidje,  her-u'de-ne-de,  a.  ( hirudo , one  of 
the  genera.)  Leeches,  a family  of  Apodous  An- 
nelides,  formed,  according  to  Milne  Edwards,  into 
two  sections : — 1st,  The  Albionides,  in  which 
; the  oral  sucker  is  only  of  one  piece,  and  is  separated 
from  the  body  by  a constriction.  2d,  Bdcllcoides, 
in  which  the  sucker  consists  of  several  pieces,  and 
is  scarcely  separated  from  the  body. 


Hiri  do,  ber-u'do,  $.  (Latin.)  Leeches,  a genus  of 
suctorial  Aunclidcs:  Type  of  the  family  Hira- 
dinidse. 

Hntt  NU1NID.F.,  her-nn'de-ne-de,  i.  (hirundo,  one 
of  the  genera.)  The  Swallows,  a family  of  birds 
of  the  Fissiroatral  tribe,  distinguished  by  ita  com- 
pact glossy  plumage,  and  the  bill  being  very  small 
and  triangular. 

Hiuukik>,  hcr-un'do,  #.  (Latin.)  The  Swallow,  a 
genus  of  birds:  Type  of  the  family  Hinmdinidse. 

His,  bis.  Pron.  pots,  of  He.  The  present  use  of  | 
his  La  us  ft  pronominal  adjective,  in  any  case,  in- 
differently,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  suns,  as  • 
‘ tell  John  hit  papers  are  ready.*  Hit  was  for- 
merly used  for  its,  but  improperly ; also,  the  sign 
of  the  possessive,  as  4 the  man  hit  ground,  for  the 
man's  ground his  is  still  used  as  a substitute  for 
a noun,  preceded  by  of. 

HisiNGKkiTE,  his'en-jer-its,  t.  (In  honour  of  nisin- 
gcr,  who  analyzed  it.)  A mineral  of  a black,  dull 
colour,  with  an  earthy  fracture,  capable  of  being 
cut  with  the  knife : found  in  Sweden ; rare.  Con- 
sists of  protoxide  of  iron,  47.80;  silica,  27.50; 
alumina,  5.50 ; oxide  of  manganese,  0.77 ; water, 
11.75:  sp.  gr.  8.04. 

Hisk,  hisk,  v.  a.  To  breathe  short  through  cold  or 
pain ; to  draw  the  breath  with  difficulty. 

HisrA,  his'pa,  t.  (kispidus,  bristly  or  rough,  Lat. 
from  the  species  being  surrounded  by  spines  which 
give  them  a formidable  appearance.)  A genus  of  : 
Coleopterous  insects,  forming  the  type  of  the  j 
family  Hi&pidc. 

Hispid,  his'pid,  a.  ( hitpidut , Lat.)  Rough ; bristly ; 
covered  with  stiff  hairs. 

Hibpidje,  his'pe-de,  s.  (hitpa,  one  of  the  genera.) 

A family  of  Coleopterous  insects : Tribe,  Monili- 
enmes. 

Hibpidlt,  bis'pid-le,  ad.  In  a hispid,  bristly,  of 
rough  manner. 

Hiss,  his,  v.  n.  (hysian,  Sax.)  To  utter  a noise 
like  that  of  a serpent,  and  some  other  animals ; 
to  give  a strong  aspiration  by  driving  the  breath  i 
between  the  tongoe  and  the  upper  teeth  ; to  ex- 
press contempt  or  disapprobation  by  hissing ; to  - 
whiz,  as  an  arrow  or  other  thing  in  rapid  flight ; 

— v.  a . to  condemn  by  hissing ; to  explode ; to  i 
procure  hisses  or  disgrace;—  t.  the  sound  emitted 
by  propelling  the  breath  between  the  tongue 'and 
upper  toeth  ; the  noise  of  a serpent,  and  of  some 
other  animals ; an  expression  of  contempt  or  dis- 
approbation, used  in  places  of  public  exhibition. 

Hissing,  his 'sing,  s.  A hissing  sound ; an  expres- 
sion of  scorn  or  contempt ; the  occasion  of  con- 
tempt ; the  object  of  scorn  and  derision. 

Hissinglt,  his' sing- le,  ad.  With  a whistling 
sound. 

Hist,  hist,  inter] . (hyst,  Dan.)  An  exclamation 
commanding  silence. 

Hi.htek,  his'tur,  #.  ( histrio,  or  hitter,  an  actor,  Lat) 

A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  the  structure  of  ! 
which  is  quadrate  and  almost  cubical ; the  elytra 
shorter  than  the  abdomeu,  and  flattened : Type 
of  the  family  Histeridoc. 

Histeridae,  his-ter's-ds,  $.  (hitter,  one  of  the 
genera,  Lat)  A family  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Tribe,  La mellico rnes. 

Histiophorus,  bis-te-of'o-rns,  a.  (histion,  a sail, 
and  phoreo,  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Sword  j 
Ashes,  the  ventral  fina  of  which  coosist  of  two 
unequal  rays  connected  by  a membrane;  the  ! 
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mouth  open  behind  the  eye,  which  is  very  large ; 
caudal  fin  small  snd  lobed  : Family,  Scomberidse ; 
Subfamily,  XiphianK. 

Histogkn  y,  his-toj'e-ne,  9.  (histo*,  a web  or  tissue, 
and  gentuto,  I engender,  Gr.)  The  formatiou  of 
an  organic  tissue. 

IIiSTOGRAPiir,  his-tog'rn-fe,  s.  (histos,  and  grapho , 
I describe,  Gr.)  A description  of  the  organic 
tissues. 

Histology,  his-tol'o-je,  9.  ( histo s,  and  logos,  a dis- 
course, Gr.)  The  doctrine  of  the  organic  tissues. 

Histokomy,  his-ton'o-me,  s.  ( histos , and  nomos , a 
law,  Gr.)  The  history  of  the  laws  which  preside 
over  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  organic 
tissues. 

Historial,  his-to're-al,  a.  The  old  term  for  his- 
torical 

• An  historial  thing  notable. — Chaucer. 

• Historian,  his-to're-an,  s.  (hislorien,  Fr.)  A 
writer  of  facts  and  events ; a compiler  of  history. 

Historic,  his-tor'rik,  ) a.  ( historicus , 1st.) 

Historical,  his-tor'ik-al,  f Containing  history, 
or  the  relation  of  facts  ; relating  to  history  ; con- 
tained in  history;  deduced  from  history;  repre- 
senting history. 

Historically,  liis-tor'rik-al-le,  ad.  In  the  man- 
ner of  history  ; by  way  of  narration. 

Historikd,  bis-to'rid,  a.  Recorded  in  history.— 
Seldom  used. 

Historier,  Lis-to're-ur,  s.  A historian. — Obso- 
lete. 

Histohift,  hb-tor  Vfi,  v.  a.  To  relate;  to  record 
in  history. — Obsolete. 

O,  Muse,  hutotify 

Her  praise,  whose  praise  to  learn  jour  skill  hath 
framed  me.— Sidney. 

Historiographer,  hb-to-re-og'gra -fur,  s.  ( histo - 
via,  history,  and  grapho,  I write,  Gr.)  A histo- 
rian ; a writer  of  history. 

Historiography,  liis-to-re-og'gra-fe,  s.  The  art 
or  employment  of  a historian. 

Historiology,  hia-to-re-ol'o-je,  $.  A discourse 
on  history,  or  the  knowledge  of  history. 

History,  his'tur-e,  #.  (Ais/orw,  Gr.)  A narration 
of  events  and  facts,  respecting  nations  or  states; 
a narration  of  events  in  the  order  in  which  they 
happened,  with  their  causes  and  effects ; narra- 
tion ; verbal  relation  of  facts  or  events ; story ; 
knowledge  of  facts  and  events ; description ; an 
account  of  things  that  exist;  an  account  of  the 
origin,  life,  and  actions  of  an  individual  person. 
Natural  history , the  science  which  has  for  its 
object  the  study  of  the  various  forms  of  bodies 
existing  upon,  or  under  the  surfaoe  of  the  earth  : 
it  examines  the  structure  of  such  things  as  oon- 
tain  any  trace  of  organization  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  the  vital  functions,  investigates  the 
organization  of  functions  of  living  beings,  and 
classifies  those  beings  as  such,  according  to  their 
analogies,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  works  of  nature,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate. 

History-piece,  hia'tur -e-pees,  t.  A representa- 
tion of  any  remarkable  event  ia  painting. 

IIiBTRlON,  his'tre-on,  s.  A player. — Obsolete. 

Histrionic,  his-tre-on'ik,  ) a.  ( histrionic us. 

Histrionic  a l,  his-tre-on'e-kal,)  Lat.)  Relating 
to  the  stage ; suitable  to  a theatrical  performer ; 
becoming  a buffoon  ; belonging  to  dramatic  repre- 
sentations. 
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Histrionically,  bi*-tre-on'e-kal-le,  ad.  The*-  ! 
trirally ; in  tbe  manner  of  dramatic  represents-  1 
turns,  or  of  a buffoon. 

IIistrionism,  his ' tre-o-nizra,  9,  Theatrical  or  ! 
feigned  representation. 

Hit,  hit,  r.  a.  (kitto,  Swed.)  Past  and  past  part 
Hit.  To  strike  ; to  touch  with  a blow ; to  touch 
the  mnrk ; not  to  nii>s ; to  attain ; to  reach  ; not 
to  fail;  to  suit;  to  be  conformable  to;  to  catch 
by  the  right  bait ; to  touch  properly ; to  hit  off,  to 
strike  out ; to  determine  luckily ; to  represent  or 
describe  exactly ; to  hit  out,  to  perform  by  good  j 
luck ; — v.  n,  to  meet  or  come  in  contact ; to  1 
clash  ; to  meet  or  fall  on  by  good  luck  ; to  sue-  j 
cced  by  accident ; not  to  miss j to  strike  or  reach 
the  intended  point;  to  succeed ; to  hit  on  or  upon, 
to  light  on ; to  come  to  or  fall  on  by  chance ; ] 
to  meet  or  find,  as  by  accident;—*,  a striking  ■ 
against ; the  collision  of  one  body  against  another ; I 
a chance ; a casual  event ; a lucky  chance ; a for- 
tunate event,  a terra  in  backgammon. 

IIiTcn,  bitsh,  v.  n.  (Aecion,  Welsh.)  To  become 
entangled,  or  hooked  together ; to  move  by  jerks, 
or  with  stops ; to  hit  the  legs  together  in  going, 
as  horses  ; to  hop ; to  spring  on  one  leg (local 
in  the  last  two  senses;) — to  move  or  walk; — 
(local ;)— e.  a.  to  hook ; to  catch  by  a hook  ; to 
fasten  by  bitching ; — s.  a catch  ; anything  that  ■ 
holds ; the  act  of  catching,  as  on  a hook,  &c.  1 
Among  seamen,  a sort  of  knot  or  noose,  by  which 
one  rope  is  fastened  to  another,  or  to  some  other  ; 
object,  as  a post,  ring,  mast,  &c- ; a stop  or  sud- 
den halt  in  walking  or  moving.  In  Mining,  a 
alight  dislocation  of  the  strata. 

Hitch  el. — See  Hatchel 

Hitching,  hitsh'ing,  s.  A fastening  or  hooking.  J 

Hithe,  hihfce,  *.  (AytA,  Sax.)  A port  or  small  | 
haven  to  land  goods  out  of  vessels,  as  in  Queen- 
hithe,  now  Lambeth. 

Hither,  liilh'nr,  a<L  ( hither , or  hider.  Sax.)  To  | 
this  place  from  some  other ; hither  and  thither,  to 
this  place  and  that ; to  this  end ; to  this  design ; ' 
to  this  argument  or  topic; — a.  nearest;  towards  I 
the  person  speaking. 

Hithermost,  kith1 'ur-most,  a.  Nearest  on  this  side.  I 

Hitherto,  hith'ur-too,  ad.  To  this  time;  yet;  J 
in  any  time  till  now ; at  every  time  till  now ; to 
this  place ; to  a prescribed  limit. 

Hitherward,  hith'or-wawrd,  > a<L  This  way;  !} 

Hitherwards,  hitb'ur-wawrds,)  towards  this  : 

p>«*-  , : 

Hittite,  hit  tite,  s.  A descendant  of  Hcth  ; the 
eldest  son  of  Canaan. 

Hive,  hive,  f.  (hyfe.  Sax.)  The  habitation  or  arti- 
ficial reception  of  bees ; a swarm  of  bees,  or  the  ( 
bees  inhabiting  a hive ; a company  or  society  to- 
gether, or  closely  connected ; — p.  a.  to  collect  into  1 
a hive ; to  cause  to  enter  a hive ; — 9.  Hire-bee,  j 
the  Apis  domestica  of  Entomologists ; to  contain  ; 
to  receive  as  a habitation,  or  place  of  deposit ; — 
r.  n.  to  take  shelter  together;  to  reside  ooUec-  I 
tively. 

Hiver,  hi'vur,  «.  One  that  collects  bees  into  a 
hive. 

Hives,  hivse,  9.  The  popular  name  in  the  north  j 
of  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  for  a ; 
species  of  chicken-pox,  the  Varicella  globularis  ! 
of  Willan.  4 

Hivites,  hi'vitse,  1.  People  descended  from  Ca- 
naan. 
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H1ZZ— -HOBBLE. 

IIizz,  hiz,  v.  n.  To  bias. — See  Hiss. 

To  hare  a thousand,  with  red  burning  spits, 

Come  tesxinff  in  upon  them.— 

Hizzixo. — See  Hissing, 

no,  ) bo,  xnterj.  A call;  a sudden  exclamation 

Ho  a,)  to  give  notice  of  approach,  or  anything 
else ; a command  to  stop,  cease,  or  give  over ; — 
a.  stop ; bound  ; limit. 

Ileer  was  no  ho  in  devout  drinkyug.— Longhorn. 

Here  dwells  my  father  Jew.  Boa,  who's  within  ?— 

Shots. 

Hoar,  bore,  a.  ( har , Sax.)  White;  grey  with 
age  ; white  with  frost ; — s.  antiquity ; hoarincas; 
r.  n.  to  become  mouldy  or  musty. — Obsolete  as  a 
verb. 

A here  that  Is  hoar. 

Is  too  much  for  n score. 

Whim  it  boats  ere  it  be  s|»cnt— 

Old  Souj  in  Horn.  A Jul. 

Hoard,  horde,  $.  (hard,  Sax.)  A store,  stock,  or 
large  quantity  Of  anything  accumulated  or  laid 
up ; a hidden  stock ; a treasure ; — «>.  a.  to  gather 
and  lay  up  a large  quantity  of  anything ; to  amass 
and  deposit  in  secret , to  store  secretly ; — r.  n.  to 
collect  and  form  a hoard ; to  lav  up  store. 

Hoarder,  borde'ur,  $.  One  who  lays  up  in  store ; 
one  who  accumulates  and  keeps  in  secret. 

Hoarding,  horde 'ing,  a.  Instinctively  collecting 
and  laying  up  provisions  for  winter, 
j Hoahld,  horde,  «.  Mouldy ; musty. — Obsolete. 

All  the  bread  of  their  provision  was  dry  and  hoared  > 

(in  the  present  version  mouldy.}— Jo sk.  ix.  &. 

Hoarfrost,  hore'frost,  a.  The  white  particles  of 
j ice  formed  by  tbe  congelation  of  dew  or  watery 
vapours. 

j Hoakinkss,  ho're-nea,  t.  The  state  of  being 
whitish  or  grey ; the  colour  of  old  men’s  hair. 

Hoarse,  horse,  a.  Having  a rough,  harsh,  grating 
1 voice,  as  when  affected  with  cold ; rough  ; grat- 
! ing ; discordant,  as  tbe  voice,  or  os  any  sound. 

Hoarsely,  horse'le,  ad  With  a rough,  harsh, 
grating  voice,  or  sound. 

Hoarsen ess,  horse' no*,  t.  Harshness  or  rough- 
ness of  voice  or  sound  ; preternatural  asperity  of 
voice. 

Hoarse-sounding,  horee'sownd-mg,  a.  Making 
a grating,  harsh  sound. 

Hoarstone,  hore'stone,  ».  A landmark;  a stone 
showing  the  boundary  of  an  estate. 

Hoary,  bo're,  a.  White  or  whitish;  white  or  grey  j 
with  age ; mouldy ; mossy,  or  covered  with  a 
white  pubesence.  Hoary , or  whittling  Marmot  of 
zoologists,  and  mountain-badger  of  the  American 
fur- trad  era. 

Hoax,  hoka, ».  (Awes,  or  hucx,  irony,  contempt,  Sax) 
Something  done  for  deception  or  mockery ; a trick 
played  off  in  sport ; — v.  a.  to  play  a trick  upon 
for  sport,  or  without  malice ; to  deceive. 

Hob,  hob,)  t.  (Danish.)  The  name  of  a wheel ; a 

Hub,  hub,)  solid  piece  of  timber  in  which  the 
naves  are  inserted. 

! Hob,  hob,  t.  A clown  ; a fairy. — Obsolete. 

Hobbism,  hob'bizm,  *.  A name  given  to  the  scep- 
tical opinions  or  principles  promulgated  by  Thomas 
Hobbes,  about  tbe  dose  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Hobbist,  hob  mat,  s.  A follower  of  Hobes. 

Hobble,  bob'll,  c.  n.  (loMb,  Welsh.)  To  walk  j 
lamely  ot  awkwardly  upon  one  leg  more  than  the  i 
other;  to  walk  with  unequal  and  encumbered  steps ; \ 


HOBBLE-DE-HOY—  HOCK-DAY. 



to  walk  with  a hitch  or  hop,  or  with  crutches ; to 
move  roughly  or  unevenly,  as  verae ; 

While  you,  Pindaric,  truths  rehearse, 

8he  koiUcs  in  alternate  verse.— Prior. 

—v.  a.  to  perplex  ; — (obsolete  as  an  active  verb;) 
— t.  an  nnequal  halting  gait;  an  encumbered 
awkward  step;  difficulty  ; perplexity. 
Hobble-de-roy,  bob'bl-de-hoy,  t.  A stripling; 

a young  man  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one. 
Hobbler,  hob'bl-ur,  t.  ( hobeler,  old  Fr.)  One  that 
hobbles.  In  former  times  in  England,  a name 
given  to  a feudal  tenant  who  was  bound  to  serve 
as  a light  horseman  or  bowman : the  smaller  feu- 
dal gentry  were  Jong  termed  in  France,  Ilobcrtam r# 
For  twenty  babblers  armed,  Irishmen  so  called,  because 
they  served  on  liobbiu*,  he  paid  sixpence  a piece  yer 
dim — Davies. 

Hobbling lt,  bobU-tog-le,  ad.  With  a limping 
or  interrupted  step. 

Hobby,  hob'be,  #.  (hobel,  Welsh.)  A species  of 
hawk ; a hawk  of  tbe  lore ; — (hoppe.  Germ.)  a 
strong  active  hnrae,  of  a middle  size,  said  to  have 
been  originally  from  Ireland ; a nag ; a pacing- 
horse  ; a wooden  figure  of  a horse  on  which  boys 
ride;  any  favourite  object;  that  which  a person 
pursues  with  zeal  and  delight ; a stupid  fellow. 
IIobhy-horse,  hob'be-hawia,  ».  A wooden  horse 
on  which  boys  ride:  a character  in  the  old  May 
games;  a stupid  or  foolish  person : 

I have  studied  ei’/ht  or  nine  wise  words  to  sneak  to 
you,  wrtiich  these  KJ<hyJutrses  must  not  bear. — Skats. 

the  f ivonrite  object  or  pursuit  of  a person. 
Hobgoblin,  hob'gob-lin,  9.  A fairy ; an  appari- 
tion. 

Hobilkrs,  hob'e-lurz,  #.  Feudal  tenants,  in  former 
times,  bound  to  serve  as  light  horsemen. — See 
Hobbler. 

Hobit,  ho  bit,  $.  ( hobut , Span.)  A small  mortar, 
or  ahot  gun. — See  Howitzer. 

Hoblikr,  hob' I ike,  a.  Clownish  ; boorish. 
Hobnail,  hob'nale,  s.  A nail  with  a thick  strong 
bend,  for  shoeing  horses ; a clownish  person,  in 
contempt. 

No  antie  kobnnQ  at  a mortis,  but  is  more  handsomely 
facetious. — Milton. 

Hobnailed,  hob'nayld,  a.  Set  with  hobnails; 
rough. 

HonNoit,  hob'nob,  ad.  (derivation  disputed.)  Take 
or  not  take. — Obsolete. 

Hobnob  is  his  word ; give’t  or  tak o’X.—ShaH. 
Honor. — See  Hautboy. 

Hobson’s  Choice,  hob'snnx  sthoys,  9.  A vulgar 
expression  denoting  a choice  in  which  there  is  no 
alternative;  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  whimsi- 
cal turn  of  one  Hobson,  a Cambridge  carrier,  who 
obliged  parties  who  came  to  hire  a horse  from  his 
collection,  to  take  the  one  next  the  stable-door, 
and  leaving  no  other  choice  with  him. 

Hocco,  hok'ko,  s.  The  name  given  by  Buffon  to 
the  Curassows,  Crax  globicera,  Crax  alector,  and 
Crax  rubra,  a genus  of  large  gallinaceous  Ameri- 
can fowls. 

Hock,  hok,  s.  ( hoh , Sax.)  The  joint  of  an  animal 
between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock;  a part  of  the 
thigh; — (from  Hochhttm,  in  Germany,)  a sort  of 
Rhenish  wine:  sometimes  termed  Uockamor* . 
Hock,  hok,  > v.  a.  To  hamstring;  to  hough; 
Hocklr,  hokTcl,  j to  disable  by  cutting  the  ten- 
dons of  the  ham. 

Hock-day,  hok'day,  a.  In  Ancient  times,  rents 


HOCKEY— HOO.  HOOAHHINE— HOIST. 

were  reserved  payable  thereon,  and  called  Hock 
. Tuesday  money,  in  commemoration  of  the  English 

| having  overcome  the  Danes  on  the  second  Tuesday 

ufter  Easter.  The  term  hock  was  given  to  it  from 
| the  women,  in  merriment,  stopping  the  ways  with 
ropes,  and  claiming  donations  from  the  passengers 
! for  pious  uses. 

Hock  h y,  hok'e,  «.  (hock.  Germ.)  Harvest-home. 

1 — Obsolete. 

Hoccs-foCLS,  ho  Tens  - poTcus,  a.  (perhaps  from 
hoetd,  a cheat,  or  trick,  and  bwg,  or  ptcca , a hob- 
| goblin,  Welsh.)  A juggler;  a juggler’s  trick;  a 

1 cheat  used  by  conjurers ; — r.  a.  to  cheat. 

Hod,  hod,  a.  (Aotfe,  Fr.)  A kind  of  trough  used 
< for  carrying  mortar  and  brick;  it  is  fitted  with  a 

j handle,  and  borne  on  the  shoulder. 

Hoddy-doddy,  hod’e-dod'e,  a.  A word  of  con- 
tempt denoting  an  awkward  foolish  person. — Ob- 
solete. 

Cob’s  wife,  and  you, 

That  make  your  husband  such  a hoddy-dod<*y  — 

Ben  Jvnson. 

HonoK-POPoe,  hodj'podj,  ) s.  A mixed  mass ; 

Hotch-potch,  hotsh'potah,)  a medley  of  ingre- 
dients. 

Hodiernal,  ho-de-er'nal,  a.  (hodtemsu,  Lat.)  Of 
this  day ; belonging  to  the  present  day. 

Hodman,  hod'man,  s.  A man  who  carries  a hod ; 
also,  an  appellation  given  to  a young  student  ad- 
mitted in  Chriat’a  College,  Oxford,  from  West- 
minster school. 

\ Hob,  ho,  a.  (A/iue,  Germ.)  An  agricnltnral  instru- 
j ment  for  cutting  up  weeds,  and  loosening  the 

1 earth  in  fields  and  gardens ; — v.  a.  to  cut,  dig, 

j scrape,  or  dean  with  a hoe ; to  clear  from  weeds ; 

— v.  i».  to  use  a hoe. 

; Hoffmaknia,  hof-man'ne-a,  ».  (in  memory  of  Prof. 
Hoffmann  of  Altorf.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Cincbonacese. 

Hoffmansbogia,  hof-mnn-seg'ge-a,  a.  (in  honour 
| of  John  C.  Hoffmansegg,  author  of  Flore  Portu- 

| guise,  in  conjunction  with  Link  of  Berlin.)  A 

genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers : Suborder, 
Cawalpinie®. 

HOBIIL,  ho'ffil,  a.  (AoA/ufl,  hoyfull,  Sax.)  Careful. 
— Obsolete. 

at.  Gregory.  ever  hofid  of  his  doing*  and  behaviour, 

directed  especial  letter*  unto  him. — Stapleton. 

Hofdlly,  ho'ful-le,  ad.  Carefully. — Obsolete. 
Women  serving  God  ho/uHy  and  chaste  ly. — Staptden. 

Hoo,  hog.  m.  (At cc,  Welsh.)  A swine;  a general 
name  of  that  species  of  animal ; a castrated  sheep 
of  a year  old ; a brutal  fellow ; one  who  is  mean 
and  filthy;  among  seamen,  a sort  of  flat  scrubbing 
broom,  serving  to  scrape  off  the  filth  from  a ship’s 
bottom  under  water.  In  Carling,  the  name  given 
to  a stone  which  does  not  go  over  the  distance 
score.  Hog  gum-tree,  the  plant  Rhus  metopium, 
so  called  from  its  yielding  a yellow  gummy  resin 
called  doctor s’  gum  a native  of  Jamaica!  Order, 

- Terebinthace*.  Hogs'  lard,  the  fat  obtained  from 
the  intestines  of  swine.  Hog  nut,  the  plant  Ju* 
glans  glabra,  a species  of  Walnut  Hog- tooth 
spar,  a dodecahedral  variety  of  calcareous  spar ; 
— v.  a.  to  scrape  a ship’s  bottom  under  water;  to 
carry  on  the  back ; to  cut  the  hair  short  like  the 
bristles  of  a hog (local  in  the  two  last  senses ;) 
— u.  n.  to  bend,  so  as  to  resemble  in  some  degree 
a hog’s  back,  as  ‘ a ship  hogs  in  launching.’ 

Hooaniiine,  hog'an-hine,  ».  (Saxon.)  In  Archi-  j| 
ology,  a person  who  came  ns  a guest  to  a house  or  1 
inn,  and  lying  there,  the  third  night  was  accounted 
as  and  became  one  of  the  family. — Obsolete.  • 

HOOAKITK. — See  Nutrolite. 

Hoo  aster,  hog'as-tur,  $.  A little  hog;  also,  a 
little  sheep. — Obsolete. 

Hogcote,  bog'kote, «.  A shed  or  house  for  swine ; j 
a sty. 

Hoggerel,  hog'gril,  s.  A sheep  of  the  second 
year;  a two-year  old  ewe. 

Hogokt,  hog'git,  8.  (hoget,  Norm.)  A sheep  two 
yean  old  ; a colt  of  a year  old,  also  termed  a hog-  ' 
colt; — (local  in  the  last  sense;)— a young  boar  of 
the  second  year. 

Hoggish,  bog'gish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 1 
hog ; brutish ; gluttonous ; filthy  ; meanly ; sel- 
fish. 

Hoggishly,  hog'gish-le,  ad.  In  a brntish,  glut-  \ 
tonous,  or  filthy  manner. 

Hogoishness,  hog'gish-nes,  r.  Brutality7;  vora-  ! 
cions  greediness  in  eating;  beastly  filthiness;  j 
mean  selfishness. 

Hoo ii,  ho,  a.  A hill ; rising  ground  ; a cliff. — Ob- 
solete. 

That  well  can  witness  yet  nnto  this  day, 

The  western  kogh,  besprinkl’d  with  the  gore 
Of  mighty  Qoemot.— Spenser. 

ITooherd,  hog'lierd,  s.  A keeper  of  swine. 

HoOO,  ho' go,  8.  (corrupted  from  kaut,  gout)  High 
flavour ; strong  scent. — Seldom  used. 

Belshazzar’s  sumptuous  feast  wa*  heightened  by  the 

h Offo  of  his  delicious  meat*  and  drinks.— /M  M.  OnJUK. 

Hogpen,  hog'pen,  *.  A hogsty. 

Hoo  plum. — See  Spondiaa. 

Hogring  er,  hog 'ring- ur,  «.  One  whose  business 
is  to  fasten  rings  in  the  snouts  of  swine. 

Hogshead,  hogx’bed,  s.  A British  measure  of  . 
capacity  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  imperial  \ 
system.  The  wine  hogshead  contained  G3  wine  j 
gallons  = 52.49  imperial  gallons;  the  ale  hogs-  [ 
bead  contained  54  ale  gallons  = 54.92  imperial 
gallons ; any  large  barrel. 

Hog  shearing,  hog 'sheer- in  g, ».  A ludicrous  term,  j 
denoting  much  ado  about  nothing. 

Hogsteer,  hog'steer,  s.  A wild  boar  of  three  years  1 
old. 

Hogsty,  hog'sti,  s.  A pen  or  enclosure  for  hogs. 

Hoo  wash,  hog'wawsh,  i.  The  refuse  matters  of 
a kitchen  given  to  swine ; swilL 

Hoowbed. — See  Boerhanvia. 

HoiDEN,  boy'dn,  I.  (hoeden,  a flirt,  a coquet, 
Welsh.)  A rude,  bold  girl ; a romp ; 

All  those  (women)  we  **w,  were  the  ugliest  awkwanl 

hotdens  in  nature.—  Sumbumt. 

a rude,  ill-behaved  man; — a.  rustic;  bold;  in- 
elegant; rude; 

They  threw  their  persons,  with  a hoiden  air. 

Across  the  room,  and  toss  iuto  the  chair.— 

Young. 

— e.  n.  to  romp  rudely  or  indecently. 

Hoidf.nhood,  boy'dn-hood,  s.  State  of  being  a 
hoiden. 

Hoidknish,  hoy'dn-ibh,  a.  Having  the  manners 
of  a hoiden. 

Hoist,  hoyst,  r.  a.  (hissen,  Germ,  hytten,  Dut.)  To 
raise  ; to  lift  ; to  lift  or  bear  upwards  by  means 
of  tackle,  as  to  draw  up  or  raise  a sail  along  the 
masts  or  stays,  or  a flag  by  a single  block ; — 

«.  among  seamen,  the  perpendicular  height  of  a 
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fla;;  or  ensign,  as  opposed  to  the  fly,  or  breadth 
from  the  staff  to  the  outer  edge. 

Hoit,  hoyt,  r.  n.  (, katUa , Ioel.)  To  leap ; to  caper. 
— Seldom  used. 

He  lives  at  boms,  and  sings,  and  hoit*.  and  revels 
among  his  drunken  companions.— Beau.  and  FleL 
Ho  ITT- TO  mr,  hoy'te-toy't*.  An  exclamation  de- 
noting surprise  or  disapprobation,  with  some  de- 
gree of  contempt. 

Hoity-toity  ! what  have  I to  do  with  dreams  l— Congreve 
Hoitzia,  ho-it'ze-a,  t.  (Mexican  name.)  A genua 
of  plants : Order,  Convolvulaoe*. 

Holarrhena,  hol-a-re'na,  ».  (holot,  entire,  and 
arrken,  a male,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Indian  shrubs : 
Order,  Apocynaceas. 

Hol aster,  ho-las'tur,  *.  A genns  of  Echinidse, 
found  in  the  Chalk  formation.  It  is  composed  of 
several  species  of  the  Spatangua  of  other  coucho- 
logista. 

IIolbolia,  hol-bole-a,  «.  (m  honour  of  F.  Louis 
Holboel,  Copenhagen.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  Kepaul : Order,  Memispermacese. 
noLCAD,  hol  kad,  i.  (hoUtadion,  Gr.)  In  ancient 
Greece,  a large  ship  of  burden. 

Holcus,  bol'kos,  ».  (hoUm,  I extract,  Gr.  from  its 
being  supposed  to  have  the  property  of  extracting 
thorns.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Graminace**. 
Hold,  holde,  c.  a.  (heuldun,  Sax.)  Past  and  past 
part  Held.  To  grasp  in  the  hand  ; to  gripe ; to 
dutch ; to  connect ; to  keep  from  separation ; to 
keep ; to  retain ; to  gripe  fast ; not  to  let  go ; to 
maintain  as  an  opinion;  to  consider;  to  regard; 
to  think  of;  to  judge  with  regard  to  praise  or 
blame ; to  receive  and  keep  in  a vessel ; to  con- 
tain, or  to  have  capacity  to  receive  and  contain; 
not  to  spill ; to  hinder  from  escape ; to  keep  from 
spoil ; to  defend ; to  keep  from  loss  ; to  have  any 
station ; to  possess  ; to  have  ; to  possess  in  sub- 
ordination ; to  suspend ; to  refrain ; to  atop ; to 
restrain ; to  fix  to  any  condition ; to  save ; to 
confine  to  a certain  state;  to  detain ; to  keep  in 
confinement  or  subjection ; to  continue ; to  prac- 
tise with  continuance ; not  to  intermit ; to  so- 
lemnize; to  celebrate;  to  conserve;  not  to  in- 
fringe ; to  manage  ; to  maintain ; 

Whereupon  the;  also  made  engines  ngainut  their  en- 
gines, and  kdd  them  battle  a long  season.— 1 Mac.  vL  M. 

to  carry  on  conjunctively ; to  prosecute  ; to  con- 
tinue ; to  hold  forth,  to  offer  ; to  exhibit ; to  pro- 
pose ; to  pnt  forward  to  view  ; to  reach  forth  ; 
to  hold  in,  to  restrain  ; to  curb  ; to  govern  by  the 
bridle ; to  restrain  in  general ; to  check ; to  re- 
press ; to  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a distance;  to  hold  on, 
to  continue  or  proceed  in  ; to  hold  out,  to  extend ; 
to  stretch  forth;  to  propose;  to  offer;  to  con- 
tinue to  do  or  suffer;  to  hold  up,  to  raise;  to 
sustain;  to  support;  to  retain ; to  withhold;  to 
offer;  to  exhibit;  to  keep  from  falling;  to  hold 
one’s  oiew,  to  keep  good  one’s  present  condition ; 
among  seamen,  a ship  holds  her  own  when  she 
sails  as  fast  as  another  ship,  or  keeps  her  course  ; 
— v.  «.  to  be  true  ; not  to  fail ; to  stand  as  a fact 
or  truth ; to  continue  unbroken  or  unsubdued ; 
to  last ; to  endure ; to  continue  to  be  fast ; to  be 
firm  ; not  to  give  way  or  part ; to  refrain ; 

Hli  dauntless  heart  would  fain  have  Md 
From  weeping,  but  his  eyes  re  bell'd. — 1 hydra. 

to  stick  or  adhere;  to  hold  forth,  to  speak  in  pub- 
lic; to  harangue;  to  preach;  to  proclaim;  to  hold 


m,  to  restrain  one’s  self;  to  continue  in  good 
luck  ; to  hold  off  to  avoid  connection ; to  hold  of, 
to  be  dependant  on ; to  derive  title  from  ; 

My  crown  Is  absolute,  and  holds  of  no ne.—Dryden. 
to  hold  on,  to  continue  ; not  to  be  interrupted  ; 
to  keep  fast  hold ; to  cling  to ; to  proceed  in  a 
course ; to  hold  out,  to  last ; to  endure ; to  con-  ; 
tinoe ; not  to  yield ; not  to  surrender ; not  to  le  [ 
subdued | 

I would  cry  now,  my  eyes  grow  womanish;  i 

But  yet  my  heart  holds  out .—Ihyden. 

to  hold  to,  to  cling  or  cleave  to ; to  adhere ; to  , 
hold  under  or  from,  to  have  title  from  ; to  hold 
urith,  to  adhere  to ; to  side  with ; to  stand  up  for; 
to  hold  plough,  to  direct  a plough  by  the  hands 
in  tillage ; to  hold  together,  to  be  joined ; not  to 
separate ; to  remain  in  union  ; to  hold  up,  to  sop- 
port  one’s  self ; to  cease  raining ; to  cease,  as  fall- 
ing weather ; to  continue  the  same  speed  ; to  run 
or  move  as  fast;  to  hold  a uxiger,  to  lay;  to 
stake  or  hazard  a wager ; hold,  used  imperatively,  : 
signifies  stop;  cease;  forbear;  be  still; — #.  a 
grasp  with  the  hand  ; an  embrace  with  the  arms ; ' 
something  which  may  be  seized  for  support;  that 
which  supports;  power  of  keeping;  power  of 
•eizing ; 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you.— Shaks. 
a prison  ; a place  of  confinement ; 

They  laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them  in  hold  till 

the  next  day  .—Acts  iv. 

custody  ; safe  keeping ; power  or  influence  oper- 
ating on  the  mind ; advantage  that  may  be  em-  J 
ployed  in  directing  or  persuading  another  ; lurk- 
ing-place  ; a place  of  security ; a fortified  place  ; 
a fort ; a castle  ; the  whole  interior  cavity  of  a 
ship,  between  the  floor  and  the  lower  deck ; after- 
hold,  all  that  part  of  the  hold  which  lies  abaft  the 
mainmast ; fort- hold,  that  part  of  the  bold  which 
ia  situated  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship,  or  before 
the  main  ' itchway ; main-hold,  that  part  just  , 
before  the  mainmast,  and  which  contains  the 
fresh  water  and  beer  for  the  use  of  the  ship's 
company.  In  Music,  a mark  directing  the  per- 
former to  rest  on  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed. 

Holdback,  holde'bak,  a Hindcranoe  ; restraint. 

Holder,  holde'ur,  t.  One  who  holds  or  grasps  in 
his  hand,  or  embraces  with  his  arms ; a ten- 
ant ; one  who  holds  land  under  another ; some- 
thing by  which  a thing  is  held ; one  who  owns  or 
possesses.  In  a ship,  one  who  is  employed  in  the 
bold. 

Holder- fo rth,  holde'or-fortAe,  s.  A haranguer; 
a preacher. 

Whence  some  tub  holler  t-forik  have  made. 

Id  powdering  tubs,  tlie  richest  trade. — Bader. 

Holdfast,  holde' fast,  s.  A thing  that  takes  hold ; 
a catch;  a hook;  aa  instrument  used  by  me-  \ 
chanics. 

Holding,  holde'ing,  a.  A tenure ; a farm  held  of  a 
superior ; the  burden  or  chorus  of  a song; 

The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. — Shaks. 
bold ; influence ; power  over.  Holding  orer,  in 
Law,  keeping  possession  of  the  land  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term.  Holding  pleat,  in  Law, 
entertaining  or  taking  cognizance  of  actions. 

Hole,  hole,  s.  ( hol. , Sax.)  A hollow  place  or  cavity 
in  any  solid  body,  of  any  shape  or  dimensions,  na- 
tural or  artificial ; an  aperture;  a perforation ; aa  ( 
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> opening  in  or  tbroogh  a solid  body;  a mean  habi- 
1 tation  ; a narrow  or  dark  lodging;  an  opening  or 
[ means  of  escape ; a subterfuge ; arm-hole,  the 
arm -pit ; the  cavity  under  the  shoulder  of  a per- 
f son  ; an  opening  in  a garment  lor  the  arm 

v.  m.  to  go  into  a bole v.  a.  to  form  a hole;  to 
1 excavate. 

1 Holktra,  ho-le'tra,  t.  ( holos , entire,  and  etron.  the 
I abdomen,  Gr.)  An  order  of  ArachnhJes,  or  Spiders, 

in  which  the  abdomen  is  closely  joined  to  the 
thorax. 

’ Holihiit,  hole-but,  t.  The  flat  fish  Pleuronectes 
I hyppogloe>us,  which  sometimes  weighs  from  three 

to  four  hundred  pounds,  and  attairu  a length  of 
six  or  seven  feet. — Sometimes  spelt  Halibut 
1 Holidam,  hol'e-dain,  f.  Blessed  lady ; an  ancient 
I oath. 

By  my  hoUJam  ! here  comes  Catherine. — Skats. 
i Holiday. — See  Holyday. 

Holigakna,  bo-Ie-gdr'na,  s.  (its  name  in  Cantata.) 
’ A genua  of  plants : Order,  Apocynace*. 
i Holily,  ho'le-le,  ad.  Piously;  with  sanctity; 
sacredly;  inviolably;  without  breach. 

Holiness,  bole-net,  t.  The  state  of  being  holy ; 
purity  or  integrity  of  moral  character ; freedom 
from  sin ; sanctity ; purity  of  heart  or  dispositions ; 
piety;  moral  goodness;  sacred  ness ; the  state  of 
anything  hallowed,  or  consecrated  to  God  or  to 
1 his  worship  ; that  which  is  separated  to  the  ser- 
j vice  of  God ; 

Israel  was  kolineji  unto  the  Lord. — Jtr.  ii. 

! a title  of  the  pope,  and  formerly  of  the  Greek  em- 
j perors. 

Holino-axb,  ho'Iing-aks,  i.  A narrow  axe  for 
< cutting  holes  in  posts. 

Holla,  holla,  ) uderj.  A word  used  in  calling; 

I Holloa,  hollo,)  among  seamen,  it  is  the  answer 

to  one  that  hails — equivalent  to,  / hear  and  am 

' ready. 

Holland,  holland,  s.  In  Commerce,  a fine  kind 
of  linen,  so  called  from  its  being  made  in  Holland. 
Hollander,  hol'lan-dur,  $.  A native  of  Holland. 
] Holland! an,  kollan-duh,  a.  Resembling  the 
people  or  the  customs  of  Holland. 

Hollands,  hoi' lands,  a.  Another  name  for  gin, 
from  its  being  manufactured  chiefly  in  Holland, 
i Hollow,  hol'lo,  a.  {hoi.  Sax.)  Containing  an 

I I empty  space  ; not  solid  ; sunk  deep  in  the  orbit; 
deep ; low ; resembling  sound  reverberated  from  a 
cavity,  or  designating  such  a sound ; not  sincere 
or  faithful;  false;  deceitful;  not  sound; — s.  a 
cavity,  natural  or  artificial;  any  depreasion  of 
surface  in  a body ; concavity  ; a place  excavated ; 
a cave  or  cavern ; a den  ; a hole ; a broad  open 
space  in  anythiog ; a pit ; open  space  for  any- 
thing ; a groove;  a channel;  a canal.  In  Archi- 
tecture, a concave  moulding,  the  section  of  which 
is  about  the  quadrant  of  a circle,  sometimes  termed 
a casement  by  workmen.  Ilollotc  newel,  an  open- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a staircase.  Solid  newel,  that 
part  of  a staircase  into  which  the  ends  of  the  steps 
are  built.  Hollow  quoins,  piers  of  brick  or  stone 
tnsde  beyond  the  lock-gates  of  canals.  Hollow 
wall,  one  built  in  two  thicknesses,  leaving  a cavity 
between  them,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  materials, 
and  preserving  uniformity  and  temperature  in  an 
apartment.  Hollow  lea/,  in  Botany,  a leaf  in  the 
form  of  a cowl,  being  concave  above.  Hollow  root, 
tbe  plant  Adoxa  rooschatellina  of  Linneua.  Hollow 
square,  in  Military  tactics,  a body  of  infantry  drawn 


np  with  an  empty  space  in  the  middle,  for  the  cokiurs,  I ’ 
drums,  and  baggage.  It  faces  the  enemy  in  every 
direction  ; — a a.  ( holian,  Sax.)  to  make  hollow, 
as  by  digging,  cutting,  or  engraving;  to  excavate;  < 
— v.  n.  to  shout, — see  Halloo. 

Hollow-eyed,  hol'lo-ide,  a.  Having  sunken  ‘ 
eyes. 

Hollow-iieartrd,  hollo-hdrt'cd,  a.  Dishonest ; 1 
insincere ; deceitful ; of  practico  or  aentimeut  dif- 
fering from  profession. 

Hollowly,  hol'lo-le,  ad.  With  cavities ; unfaith- 
fully; insincerely;  dishonestly. 

Hollowness,  hol'io-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
hollow;  cavity;  depression  of  surface ; excava- 
tion; insincerity  ; deceit  f ulnesa ; treachery. 

Holly,  bol'le,  s.  ( holegn , Sax.)  The  Hex  aquifo- 
lium,  an  evergreen -tree.  Knee-holly,  the  plant 
Ruscus  aculiatus.  Sea-holly,  the  plant  Eryugium 
maritimum. 

Hollyhock,  holle-hok,  «.  ( holihoc , Sax.)  A 
species  of  the  Marshmallow  Althea  rosea. 

Holme,  home,  s.  One  of  the  common  names  of 
the  holly,  Ilex  aqnifolium  ; an  islet,  or  river  isle ; 
a low,  flat  tract  of  rich  land  on  the  banks  of  a 
river.  Holme-oak , the  Quercus  ilex  of  Linnasus. 

Holmite,  hoi' mite,  S.  (named  after  Mr.  Holine, 
who  analyzed  it.)  A variety  of  the  carbonate  of  | 
lime,  consisting  of  lime,  carbonic  acid,  oxide  of  | 
iron,  silica,  alumina,  and  water. 

Holmskioldia,  hom-ske-ol'de-a,  *.  (in  honour  of 
A.  Theodore  Holmakiold,  a Dane.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Verbenaceae. 

Holodranchia,  bol-o-brsng'ke-a,  t.  {holos,  entire, 
and  bragehia  or  bronchia,  gills,  Gr.)  A name  | 
given  by  Dum6ril  to  a family  of  osseous  fishes,  in  s 
which  the  gills  consist 

Note— The  following  combinations  of  Hub  % entire,  oc- 
cur in  Natural  History  in  the  designation  of  specie*  : 

— Heiooanlkus,  entirely  covered  with  spines  or  pm- Ides ; 
UoUrpidotta,  entirely  covered  with  scales ; MopeUdms. 
having  the  petals  entire ; A olojonu,  entirely  porous,  or 
consisting  wholly  of  parallel  tissues,  as  jxAyponu,  koto- 
jponu;  koioiepterut,  having  the  wings  entire. 

Holocanthds,  hol-o-kan'lAia,  ».  ( holos,  complete, 
and  akantha,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fLbcs, 
in  which  the  preoperculura  is  armed  with  a strong  j 
spine  at  its  lower  angle ; dorsal  fin  entire  and 
emarginate ; caudal  round ; pectoral  and  ventral 
pointed : Family,  Chsetodonida. 

Holocaust,  hol'o-kawat,  s.  {holos,  whole,  kaio,  I 
burn,  Gr.)  A burnt-offering,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  victim  was  consumed. 

Holocentrinar,  hol-o-aen'tre-ne,  s.  ( holocentrum , 
one  of  the  genera.)  A subfamily  of  tbe  Perddar, 
or  Perches,  in  which  the  body  ia  covered  with 
hard,  rough,  or  denticulated  scales,  or  mailed- 
plates  ; the  iiead  very  spiny,  and  the  mouth  often 
oblique  ; dorsal  fin  emarginate. 

Holocentrum,  hol-o-seu'trum,  s.  {holos,  entire, 
and  kentron,  a spine  or  spur,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
fishes:  Type  of  the  subfamily  Holocentrinas:  Fa-  ( 
rally,  Percid*. 

Holograph,  bol'o-graf,  t.  {holos,  all,  and  prapho , 

I write,  Gr.)  Something  wholly  written  by  a 
person’s  own  hand,  and  not  copied. 

Holographic),  hol-o-graf'ik,  a.  Written  wholly 
by  the  granter  or  testator  himself. 

Hololejta,  hoi  o-lep'U,  s.  {holos,  entire,  and 
leptos,  thin,  like  a scale  or  husk,  Gr.)  A genus  of  i 
Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Clavioornes. 

Hololociuia,  hol-o-lok'na,  s.  {holos,  all,  and  j 
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lachne,  wholly,  Gr  in  reference  to  the  surface  of 
the  seeds  being  wholly  covered  with  hairs.)  A 
gi'iiui  of  shrubs,  natives  of  Siberia:  Order,  Tama- 
ricacee. 

II0L0M  i.tku,  ho-lom'c-tur,  r.  (hobs,  and  metron,  a 
measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  taking  all  kinds 
of  measures,  both  on  the  eurth  and  in  the  heavens. 

Hi ii, oi’ii as KKDi  s,  hol-o-fanVrua,  a.  (hobs,  o-  m- 
plete,  and  jthaneros,  manifest,  Gr.)  An  epithet 
applied  by  Latreille  to  the  metamorphosis  of  in- 
sects when  complete  and  entire. 

IIolopodius,  hoi- o-po 'de-us,  t.  (hobs,  entire,  and 
pous , a foot,  3r.)  A name  given  by  C.  Bona- 
parte to  a subgenos  of  Wading-birda : Family, 
Longirostres. 

HOLOPTILUS,  bo-lop' te-lus,  i.  (hobs,  and  ptilon,  a 
feather,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Hemipterous  insects  : 
Family,  Geocoriue. 

Holoptyciuis,  hol-op'te-kus,  s.  ( holos , all,  and 
ptjfX  piychos , a fold,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
Ganoid  fishes  from  tbs  coal  formation  of  Scot- 
land. 

Holosericeous,  hol-o-ae-rish'us,  a.  (hobs,  and 
ser,  tlie  silk- worm,  from  Seres,  a people  in  India, 
from  whom  the  ancients  obtained  the  first  supply 
of  silk.)  Wholly  cohered  with  silky  down. 

Holostkmma,  hol-o-stem'ma,  i.  (hobs,  entire,  and 
stemma,  a crown,  Gr.  the  corona  being  almost  en- 
tire.) A genua  of  glabrous  twining  plants,  with 
opposite  leaves  and  showy  white  flowers : Order, 
Asclepiadaceie. 

IIolobtkum,  bo-los'te-um,  a.  (holos,  all,  and  osteon, 
bone,  Gr.  applied  by  antiphra&is  to  these  plants, 
which  are  soft  and  delicate.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Caryophyllace*. 

IIolobtioma,  hol-o-stig'ma,  a.  (holos,  whole,  and 
stujma,  a stigma,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  entire 
stigma.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land : Order,  Lobcliacese. 

Holostoma,  ho-los'to-ma,  a.  (holos,  all,  and  stoma, 
mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Eutozoa  : Family,  Trc- 
matodea. 

Holotiutria,  hol-o-fAn're-a,  a.  (hohthurion,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  marine  animals,  type  of  the  family 
Holothuriie,  or  Holothnridesc,  in  which  the  body 
is  free,  cylindrical,  thick,  soft,  very  contractile, 
with  a coriaceous  skin,  frequently  papillose ; the 
mouth  terminal,  surrounded  with  tentacula,  di- 
vided laterally,  and  subrainoae  or  pinnated. 

Holothuhioea,  hol-o-tAu-rid'e-a,  ) „ .. 

lfoLOTlU  Rlli.E,  bol-o-tAu're-de,  V*  r00.  ll0‘ 

Holothuriie,  hol-o-tfu're-e,  ) iottmna. 

Holp  and  Holpkn.  The  obsolete  past  and  past 
part  of  Help. 

Holster,  hoKstur,  a.  (bolster,  Sax.)  A leathern 
case  for  a pistol,  carried  by  a horseman  at  the 
forepart  of  the  saddle. 

Holstered,  hol'sturd,  a.  Rearing  holsters. 

Holt,  holt,  s.  (Saxon.)  A grove  or  forest ; — (ob- 
solete;) 

Now  they  hye  to  the  koU,  the*  hnrajreoun  knyghttex. 
To  her  ken  of  tlie  hye  men  to  beljnme  thela  Kirde*.— 
Morte  Arthur t it  A. 

— a hill. — Obsolete. 

O’er  hott  and  heath 

We  went,  through  details  waste,  and  forests  wild.— 

FairfaM. 

Holt,  hole,  a.  (halig,  Sax.)  Entire  or  perfect  In 
a moral  sense ; pure  in  heart,  temper,  or  disposi- 
tions; free  from  sin  and  sinful  affections;  hal- 
lowed ; consecrated  or  set  a part  to  a sacred  use ; 
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proceeding  from  pious  principles,  or  directed  to  • 
pious  purjxises ; perfectly  just  and  good  ; saerrd ; ! 
Holy  of  holies,  in  Scripture,  the  innermost  apart-  i 
ment  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  or  temple,  where 
the  ark  was  kept.  Holy  alliance,  an  impious  title  I 
assumed  by  the  united  sovereigns  of  Europe  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  professing  to  be  ; 
‘ in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the  welfare  and  happiness, 
and  religious  welfare  of  all  subjects  but  virtually 
for  the  suppression  of  popular  claims,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  monarchical  power  and  do- 
minion. Holy  Ghost,  in  Divinity,  the  Holy  Spirit  1 
of  God,  vith  Trinitarians  the  third  person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  equal  to  them  in  substance  power  and 
glory.  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  of  the  mili-  j 
tary  orders  instituted  in  France  by  Henry  III.  in  j 
15(19.  It  consisted  of  100  knights,  who  were  to  i 
make  proof  of  their  nobility  for  three  descents. 
Their  badge  was  a golden  cross.  Holy-water,  the 
consecrated  water  used  in  sprinkling  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  Holy-water  fount,  the  vessel 
containing  the  holy-water  carried  about  in  proces-  j 
siona.  Holy  water  stone,  the  stone- vessel  placed  i 
near  the  church  entry,  containing  the  holy-water. 
Holy -water  clerk,  a contemptuous  name  for  a piwr 
scholar ; also,  a person  who  carried  the  holy-water. 
The  term  occurs  in  Lydgate:— 

Autonj  Knevet  hath  optcyned  the  Maboprtrk  or  Kil- 
dare to  a simple  Irish  priest,  without  leniyinc  HWI1  1 

or  good  quality**,  nor  worthy  to  be  a KiLjf-wxUr  oicrc. 

Holy-water  sprinkle,  a ludicrous  name  sometimes 
given  by  sportsmen  to  the  tail  of  a fox.  Huly- 
Thursday, — see  Maunday  Thursday.  Holy-winl 
day,  a festival  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
memory  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Saviour’s  cross. 
Holy -week,  the  week  before  Enster,  in  which  the 
passion  of  the  Saviour  is  commemorated.  Holy- 
cyamus,  or  Pythagorean  bean  of  antiquity,  the 
produce  of  the  Neluhium,  a stately  aqnatic  plant, 
which  abounds  in  all  the  hotter  countries  of  the 
East,  where  its  roots  are  frequently  used  as  an 
article  of  food.  Holy-thistle,  the  Centaurea  bene- 
dicts of  Linnaeus. 

Holydat,  lio'le-day,  s.  A day  on  which  a religious 
festival  is  kept,  and  on  which  manual  labour  is 
generally  di -countenanced,  thus  Sunday,  Christ-  , 
mas,  and  Good  Friday,  are  holidays  by  statute,  j 
There  are  also  certain  days  which  are  kept  by  the  [ 
banka  and  public-offices  os  holidays ; a day  of  joy 
and  gaiety  ; — a.  befitting  a holy  day;  gay;  cheer- 
ful; 

What,  have  I ’scaped  love-letters  In  the  kotyJay  time 

of  my  beauty,  and  am  I now  a subject  for  them  i—.'haLt. 
relating  to  a festival. 

Holtiitmekia,  ho  le-he-me'ne-a,  s.  (holos,  entire, 
and  hymen,  a membrane,  Gr.)  A genus  of  He- 
mipterous insects:  Family,  Geocoriiue. 

Holt  Orb,  bole  wun,  s.  An  appellation  of  the 
Supreme  Being  by  way  of  emphasis  ; an  appella-  ' 
tiou  of  Christ;  oue  separated  to  the  service  of 
God. 

Holt-writ,  hole-rit,  *.  The  holy  Scripture*. 

Homage,  bom'aje,  ».  (hammnge,  Fr.)  Obei«ance;  | 
respect  paid  by  external  action;  reverence  directed  , 
to  the  Supreme  Being ; devout  affection  ; reveren-  j 
tul  worship.  In  Law,  a ceremony  which  the  '■ 
feudal  tenants  had  to  perform  at  the  time  of  in-  f 
vesture,  on  receiving  a grant  of  lands  from  theli 
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lord.  It  was  performed  in  the  following  manner: 
the  vassal  being  uncovered  and  ungirt,  kuelt  down 
before  his  lord,  and  putting  his  band  between 
those  of  his  lord,  said,  devenio  homo  vet  ter,  de 
tencmcnto  quod  de  r obis  teneo , et  tenere  debeo,  et 
Jidem  vobis  portabo  co  >tra  onuses  yentes;  the  lord 
then  embraced  the  tenant,  which  completed  the 
homage.  Fealty  and  homage  have  been  often 
confounded  by  the  feudal  writers,  but  improperly; 
for  fealty  was  a solemn  oath  of  fidelity  made  by 
the  vassal  to  the  lord,  whereas  homage  was  merely 
an  acknowledgment  of  tenure.  When  a man  and 
his  ancestors  had  immemorially  holden  land  of 
another  and  his  ancestors,  by  the  service  of  ho- 
mage, this  was  culled  homage  ancestral.  When 
sovereign  princes  did  homage  to  each  other  for 
lands  held  under  their  respective  sovereignties,  a 
distinction  was  always  made  between  simple  ho- 
nuTyo,  which  was  only  an  acknowledgment  of 
tenure,  and  liege  homage,  which  included  the 
fealty  before- mentioned,  and  the  services  conse- 
quent upon  it.  Homage  nf  a court  baron,  a jury 
of  persons  who,  on  a party’s  admission  to  a copy- 
hold  estate,  inquire  into  all  matters  respecting  the 
same,  which  come  to  their  knowledge  or  are  given 
them  in  charge,  and  make  presentment  thereof; 
which  presentment  is  an  information  to  the  lord 
or  his  steward  of  what  has  been  transacted  out  of 
court : this  kind  of  jury  Is  sometimes  termed  the 
I homage  jury.— 2.  BL  300,  3f;C ; Watkins  on 
Copyholds.  Homagio  respectuando , a writ  directed 
j to  the  escheator,  commanding  him  to  deliver  seisin 
■ of  lands  to  the  heir  who  U of  full  age,  notwith- 
! standing  his  homage  has  not  been  made. — Les 
Termes  de  la  Ley; — v.  a.  to  reverence  by  exter- 
nal action  ; to  pay  honour  to ; to  profess  fealty. 

Homaoeablk,  hom'nje-a-bl,  a.  Subject  to  homage. 

Homager,  hom'a-jur,  a.  One  who  does  homage, 
or  holds  land  of  another  by  homage. 

Homaliacka:,  ho-tna-li-a'se-e, ) s.  ( homalium , one 
, Homai.in ha;,  ho-ma-lin'e-e,  ) of  the  genera.) 
j A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  belonging 

j to  the  Cactal  Alliance  of  Lindley.  It  consists  of 

trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  warm  countries;  the 
\ leaves  are  alternate,  with  deciduous  stipules;  the 
; flowers  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles,  without 
( bracts,  with  distinct  sepals  and  petala ; calyx 
, funnel-shaped;  stamens  opposite  the  petals;  styles 
separate,  and  ovules  pendulous. 

Homalium,  ho-ma'le-um,  9.  ( homalot , regular,  Gr. 
the  stamens  being  twenty-one,  and  regularly  di- 
vided into  three-stemmed  fascicles.)  A genus  of 
plants : Type  of  the  order  Homaliaceje. 

Homalocarpcs,  hotn-a-lo-kdr'pus,  9.  ( homalos , 
equal,  and  karpos,  a fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  her- 
baceous annual  plants,  natives  of  Chili : Order, 
Umbel  lifers,  or  Apiaceas. 

: HoMALURA,  hom-a-lu'ra,  9.  ( homalos , equal,  and 
oura,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects : 

! Family,  Tanysoma. 

Home,  home,  9.  (ham.  Sax.)  A dwelling-house; 
the  house  or  place  in  which  one  resides;  one’s 
own  country;  the  place  of  constant  residence; 
i the  seat ; 

Flandria  by  plenty  made  the  home  of  war, 

’ Shall  weep  her  entne,  and  bow  to  Charles  restor’d.— 

the  grave ; death,  ot  a future  state ; 

Man  goeth  to  his  long  home. — Eedes.  xil. 
the  present  state  of  existence : to  be  at  home,  to 
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be  conversant  with  what  is  familiar; — a.  close; 
severe ; poignant,  as  a home  thrust ; — ■ ad.  to  one’s 
own  habitation  ; to  one’s  own  country ; close  to 
one’s  own  breast  or  affairs ; to  the  point  designed ; 
to  the  utmost;  closelv;  fully;  home  is  opposed 
to  abroad,  or  in  a foreign  country. 

Homkbokn,  home'bawrn,  a.  Native ; natural  1 
domestic ; not  foreign. 

Homebound,  home'bownd,  a.  In  the  direction  of 
home  or  safety. 

Homebred,  home'bred,  a.  Native;  natural;  not 
polished  by  travel ; plain ; rude ; artless ; uncul- 
tivated; domestic. 

This  once  happy  land. 

By  homebred  fury  rent,  long  groan'd.— Philips. 

Homebuilt,  home' Lilt,  a.  Built  in  our  own 
country. 

IIomkdkiven,  homeMriv-vn,  a.  Driven  home,  as 
a thrust  or  blow. 

Homedwellino,  home'dwel-ling,  a.  Remaining  |j 
or  attached  much  to  home. 

Homkfllt,  homa'fclt,  a.  Inward;  private;  felt 
in  one’s  own  breast. 

Homekkepino,  homc'kcep-ing,  0.  Staying  at 
home. 

Homekeeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wit a.—Shaks. 

Homeless,  bome'lea,  a.  Wanting  a home;  haring 
no  home. 

Homf.lily,  homele-le,  ad.  Rudely;  inelegantly. 

Homeliness,  home 'le-ues, 9.  Plainness;  rudeness; 
coarseness. 

Home  lot,  home'Iot,  9 . An  enclosure  near  the 

spot  on  which  the  mansion-house  stands. 

Homely, bome'le,  ad.  Plain;  homespun;  not  ele- 
gant; not  beautiful ; not  fine;  coarse;  rude;  used 
both  of  persons  and  things. 

Homemade,  home'tnade,  a.  Made  at  home ; being 
of  domestic  manufacture. 

Homkopatheian,  ho-me-opa-tAe'yan,  ) a.  Ro- 

Homeopathetic,  ho-me-o-pa-  /Act' t ik,  ) lating  to 
homeopathy. 

Hom EOPATI1  etically,  bo-  me-o-  pa- Met'te-kal-le, 
ad.  After  the  method  of  homeopathy. 

Homeopathist,  ho-me-op'a/Aist,  s.  A believer 
in  homeopathy. 

Homeopathy,  ho-me-op'a-/Ae,  r.  (homoios,  simi- 
lar, and  pathos,  a morbid  affection  or  disease,  Gr.) 

In  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  a method  of  pno. 
lice  which  consists  in  the  employment  of  various 
medicinal  agents  in  exceedingly  minute  doses — 
the  art  of  curing  founded  on  resemblances,  as  when 
a disease  is  cured  by  remedies  which  produce  upon 
a healthy  person  effects  similar  to  the  symptoms 
of  the  complaint  under  which  the  patient  snffcre. 

Homer,  ho'mur,  $.  A Hebrew  measure,  containing 
the  tenth-part  of  an  ephah,  or  about  six  pints : 
also  written  omer  and  chomer. 

IIomeria,  ho-me're-a,  $.  (after  Homer  the  poet.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Iridacec. 

Homeric,  ho-mer'ik,  a.  Relating  to  Homer,  or  to 
his  poetry ; resembling  Homer’s  verse. 

Homer’s  Molt,  ho'murz  mole,  9.  The  plant  Al- 
lium magicum. 

Homespeaking,  home'spe-king,  9.  Forcible  and 
efficacious  speaking. 

Homespun,  homespun,  a.  Wrought  or  spun  at 
home;  of  domestic  manufacture;  not  made  in 
foreign  countries  ; plain ; coarse ; homely ; not 
elegant; — s.  a coarse,  unpolished,  rustic  person. 
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IIouksTaLL,  home'stawl,)  s.  The  place  of  a man- 

HoMESTEAD,  home'sted,  ) sion-house;  the  enclo- 
sure or  ground  immediately  connected  with  the 
mansion -house ; native  seat ; original  station  or 
place  of  residence. 

Homeward,  home 'wawrd,  \ ad.  Towards  home; 

Homewards,  home'wawrdz,)  towards  one's  ha- 
bitation or  country. 

Homeward-bound,  home'wawrd-bownd,  a.  Des- 
tined for  home ; returning  from  a foreign  country 
to  the  place  where  the  owner  resides. 

Homicidal,  horn-  e-ai 'dal,  a.  (homo,  a man,  and 
cado,  I kill,  Lnt.)  Relating  to  homicide;  mur- 
derous; bloody. 

Homicide,  bom'e-side,  s.  (homo,  a human  being, 
and  err  do,  I kill  Lat.)  In  Law,  the  killing  of  any 
human  creature.  Blackstone  enumerates  throe 
kinds  of  homicide,  viz. : justifiable , excusable,  and 
felonious.  Justifiable  homicide  is  of  various  kinds. 
Such  as  is  owing  to  some  unavoidable  necessity, 
without  any  will,  intention,  or  desire,  and  without 
any  inadvertence  or  negligence  in  the  party  killing ; 
as  for  instance,  by  virtue  of  such  an  office  as 
obliges  one,  in  the  execution  of  public  justice,  to 
put  a malefactor  to  death,  who  had  forfeited  his 
life  by  the  laws  and  verdict  of  his ‘country ; thjs 
being  an  act  of  necessity,  and  even  of  civil  duty, 
is  considered  by  the  law  as  justifiable.  Excusable 
homicide  is  of  two  sorts,  either  per  infortunium, 
by  misadventure,  or  sc  defendendo , uj»on  a prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation.  Homicide  per  infor- 
tunium. or  misadventure,  is  when  a man  in  doing 
a lawful  act,  without  any  intention  of  hurt,  un- 
fortunately kills  another;  as  when  a man  is  at 
work  with  a hatchet,  and  the  head  flies  off  and 
kills  a bystander;  or  when  a person  qualified  to 
keep  a gun  is  shooting  at  a mark,  and  in  so  doing 
undesigned  ly  kills  a man,  &c.  Homicide  in  self- 
defence,  or  se  defendendo,  upon  a sudden  affray, 
is  when  a man  in  protecting  hhnself  from  an  as- 
sault or  the  like,  in  the  course  of  a sudden  broil 
or  quarrel,  kills  him  who  assaults  him,  &c.  Fe- 
lonious homicide  is  the  killing  of  a human  creature 
of  any  sge  or  sex,  without  justification  or  excuse, 
which  may  be  done  either  by  killing  one’s  self,  or 
another  man.  Felonious  homicide,  as  applied  to 
the  killing  of  another  man,  is  also  divided  into 
manslaughter  and  murder,  both  of  which  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  titles. — 4 Bi  176; 
Hale,  P.  C.  478 ; L Hawk  P.  C.  73. 

Homiletic,  hom-e-let'ik,  ^ a.  (homileiikos, 

Homilktical,  hom-e-lel'e-kal,  ) Gr.)  Relating 
to  familiar  intercourse ; social;  conversable;  com- 
panionable. Homiletic  theology,  a branch  of  prac- 
tical theology  which  teaches  the  becst  method  of 
adapting  pulpit  discourses  to  the  capacities  of  the 
hearers : also  called  pastoral  theology. 

Homilist,  hom'e-list,  s.  One  who  preaches  to  a 
congregation. 

Homily,  hom'e-le,  s.  (homilia,  familiar  discourse, 
Gr.)  A familiar  discourse  on  some  topic  of  re- 
ligion. 

Hommoc,  bom'mok,  s.  A hillock  or  Btnall  eminence 
of  a conical  form,  sometimes  covered  with  trees. 

Homo,  ho'mo,  s.  In  Zoology,  man,  constituting 
the  class  and  only  genus  and  species  of  the  order 
Bimana.  In  Law,  homine  capto  in  withemamium , 
a writ  to  take  him  who  bad  Liken  any  bondman 
or  woman,  and  led  him  or  her  out  of  the  country, 
so  that  he  or  she  could  not  be  replevied  according 


to  law. — Reg.  Orig.;  Le*  Termes  de  la  Ley.  i 
Homine  eligendo  ad  custodiendam  peciam  sigilli  I 
pro  mercatoribus  editi,  a writ  which  was  directed  ! 
to  a corporation  for  the  choice  of  a new  officer  to  , 
keep  one  part  of  the  seal  appointed  for  statutes 
merchant,  when  the  other  was  dead,  according  to  i 
the  statute  of  Acton  BumtL — Reg.  of  Writs,  i 
178;  Cowel.  Homine  replegiando,  the  writ  de 
homine  rejtlegiando  lay  to  replevy  a man  out  of  i 
prison,  or  out  of  the  custody  of  any  private  person, 
(in  the  same  manner  that  chattels  taken  in  dis- 
tress may  be  replevied,)  upon  giving  security  to 
the  sheriff  that  the  man  shall  be  forthcoming  to 
answer  any  charge  against  him. — 3 Bl.  129. 

Homocentric,  hom-o-aen'trik,  a.  (homos,  the 
same,  and  kentron,  a centre  or  point,  Gr.)  Hav- 
ing the  same  centre. 

Homociiromcs,  bom-o-kro'mus,  a.  (homos,  like, 
and  chroma,  a colour,  Gr.)  Applied  in  Botany 
when  all  the  florets  in  the  same  flower- head  are 
of  the  same  colour. 

noMCEOMERiA,  hom-e-o-me're-a,  s.  (homoins,  sim-  1 
ilur,  and  meros,  a part,  Gr.)  A likeness  of  parts;  i 
the  theory  or  doctrines  espoused  by  Anaxagoras, 
an  ancient  Greek  philosopher. 

Homogamocb,  ho-rnog'a-rnas,  a.  (homos,  the  same, 
and  gamos,  marriage,  Gr.)  Applied  in  Botany 
when,  in  grasses,  all  the  florets  of  the  spikelet*  of  i 
the  same  individual  are  hermaphrodite;  and  when, 
in  composite  plants,  all  the  florets  of  a flower-head 
are  hermaphrodite. 

Homogknea,  hom-o-je'ne-a,  s.  (homos,  and  genea, 
birth,  Gr.)  An  order  of  InfuMiria,  the  bodies  of 
which  present  neither  visera  nor  complication,  and 
are  frequently  destitute  of  even  the  appearanoe  of 
a mouth, 

Homogeneal,  ho-mo-jc'ne-al,  ) a.  homogene. 

Homogeneous,  bo-tno-je'ne-us,  > Fr.  homogs- 
nes,  Gr.)  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature ; consist- 
ing of  similar  parts,  or  of  elements  of  the  like 
nature. 

Homogene  alness,  ho-mo-je'ne-al-nes,)  t,  (ho- 

Homoqknkity,  ho-mo-je-ne'e-te,  ) nvge- 
neite,  Fr.)  Of  the  same  nature;  having  the 
game  nature  throughout. 

Homogeneous  ness,  ho-mo-je'ne-us-nes,  s.  Same- 
ness of  kind  or  nature. 

Homogeny,  ho-mod 'je-ne,  I.  Joint  nature. — Ob-  ' 
solete. 

Homograph,  bom'o-graf,  s.  A telegraph  signal 
performed  by  means  of  a white  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

Homoiousian,  hom-o-e-oo'sban,  s.  (homoios,  simi-  i 
lar,  Gr.)  One  who,  during  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, maintained  that  the  Son  and  Father  were 
similar,  not  the  same,  as  contended  for  by  the  Ho- 
moousiuns. 

Homola,  hora'o-lt,  s.  The  Homolians,  a genus  of 
decapod  Crustaceans,  in  which  the  carapase  is 
quadrilateral. 

Homolia,  ho-mole  a,  > s,  A tribe  of  Crus- 

Homolians,  ho-mo'le-anz,  > taceans,  including  tbe 
genera  Homola,  Litbodes  and  Loans. — M.  Milne 
Edwards. 

Homologate,  ho-mol'0-gate,  r.  a.  (homologucr, 
Fr.)  To  approve ; to  allow. 

Homologation,  hom-o-lo-ga'shun,  a.  In  Scottish  | 
Law,  a ratification  implied  or  impressed  of  a deed  j 
that  was  null  and  invalid. 

Homologous,  ho-molo-gua,  >.  (homos,  tbe  same  j 
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and  logos,  ratio,  Gr.)  Having  ratio  or  proportion. 
In  Geometry,  the  sides  of  similar  figures,  which 
are  opposite  to  equal  and  corresponding  angles, 
are  proportional  to  each  other,  and  are  said  to  be 
I homologous. 

HomolonoTCS,  bom-o-lo-no'tus,  t.  ( homoios , to- 
il gether,  and  notus,  the  back,  Gr.)  The  name 
given  to  a group  or  genus  of  Trilobitee,  in  which 
I the  tripartite  character  of  the  dorsal  crust  almost 

disappears.  They  belong  to  the  upper  Silurian 
rocks. 

Homuloptoton,  hom-o-lop'to-ton,  #.  ( honvnos, 
and  piotos,  falling,  Gr.)  A figure  in  rhetoric,  in 
which  several  parts  of  the  sentence  end  with  the 
same  case,  or  with  a tense  of  like  sound. 

Homonym,  hom'o-nim.  s.  (homos,  and  onoma,  a 
name,  Gr.)  In  Grammar,  applied  to  words  which 
agree  in  sound,  but  differ  in  meaning,  as  the  sub- 
stance bear , a beast,  and  the  verb  bear,  to  carry. 

Homonymous,  bo-mon'e-mus,  a.  ( [homoios , and 
onomn,  a name,  Gr.)  Equivocal ; ambiguous ; 
that  has  different  significations. 

H imonymousi.y,  ho-mon'e-mus-le,  ad.  In  an 
equivocal  manner. 

! Homonymy,  ho-mon'e-me,  $.  Ambiguity;  equi- 
vocation. 

Homoolsian,  hom-o-oo'shan,  s.  ( homos,  the  same, 
and  oiuia,  essence,  Gr.)  In  Cnurcb  History,  a 
person  who  maintained,  during  the  Arian  contro- 
versy of  the  fourth  centuiy,  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  were  the  same. 

HOMorilAGY,  hom-of  a-je,  (homophobia,  Gr.)  The 
practice  of  feeding  upon  raw  flesh. 

Homopiiomoub,  hom-of  o-nua.  a.  ( homos,  the  same, 

I and  phone,  a voice  or  tone,  Gr.)  In  Music,  uni- 
versal, or  baring  the  same  pitch. 

Homopmony,  hom-of  o-ne,  s.  Sameness  of  sound, 
although  expressed  by  different  combinations  of 
letters. 

Homoptera,  ho-mop'ter-a,  > #.  In  the  ar- 

Homoftkrans,  ho-mop'ter-ara,  I rnngement  of 
Latreille,  one  of  the  sections  into  which  the  order 
Hemiptera  is  di\  ided.  It  consists  of  those  insects 
of  that  order  in  which  the  elytra  is  of  the  same 
»»tnimembranoua  consistence  throughout. 

Homopus,  hom'o-pus,  s.(homos,  the  same,  and  poos, 
i a foot,  Gr.  from  four  toes  and  four  claws  being  on 
each  foot.)  A genua  of  Land-tortoises:  Family, 
Testudinidas. 

I Homotonoub,  bo-mot 'o-nua,  a.  ( homoton  os,  Gr.) 
In  Pathology,  an  epithet  applied  to  diseases,  but 
especially  fevers,  in  which  the  symptoms  exhibit 
| the  same  tone  or  intensity  throughout  their  whole 
progress. 

Homotropal,  bom-ot'ro-pal,  a.  (homos,  and  trepo , 
I turn,  Gr.)  In  Bot&Dy,  applied  to  a part  of  s 
plant,  having  the  same  direction  as  the  body  to 
which  it  belongs,  but  not  being  straight 

Homousian,  ho-moo'she-nn,  a.  (homos,  and  oueia, 
essence,  Gr.)  Having  the  same  essence. 

Honckknya,  hong-ke'ne-a,  s.  (in  houour  of  G.  A. 
Honckeney,  a celebrated  German  cultivator  of 
plants.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Guinea: 
Order,  Tiliaceie. 

Hone,  hone,  i.  (hen,  Swed.)  A variety  of  slate  or 
other  atone,  used  in  sharpening  edged  instruments, 
as  razors,  knives,  &C. ; whilst  one  slate; — r.  a.  to 
rub  aud  sharpen  on  a hone  ; a kind  of  swelling 
on  the  cheek ; — v.  «.  to  pine ; to  long. — Obsolete 
j as  a neuter  verb. 


Honest,  on'est,  a.  (honete,  Fr.)  Upright ; true; 
sincere;  chaste;  creditable;  honourable;  equi- 
table; free  from  fraud;  proceeding  from  pure  or 
just  principles,  or  directed  to  a good  object ; faith- 
ful ; — v.  a.  to  adorn ; to  grace  ; to  credit. — Ob- 
solete as  a verb. 

He  also  (lid  honest  and  honour  the  aame  with  hie  pra. 

sence.— Abp.  Sandy*. 

Hon  estate,  on'ea-tate,  v.  a.  To  honour. — Obsolete. 

Honsstation,  on-es-ta'shnn,  *.  Adornment ; 
grace. — Obsolete. 

Honestly,  on'est-le,  ad  Uprightly;  justly;  with 
integrity  and  fairness;  with  frank  sincerity; 
without  fraud  or  disguitt ; with  upright  conduct ; 
chastely;  with  conjugal  loyalty  and  fidelity. 

Honesty,  on'es-te,  $.  (honnetete,  Fr.  honestas,  Lat.) 
Moral  rectitude  of  heart ; a disposition  to  conform 
to  justice  and  correct  moral  principles,  in  all 
social  transactions;  fairness;  candour;  truth; 
frank  sincerity.  In  Botany, — see  Luoaria. 

Hone  wort,  bone'wurt,  s.  Corn  Honewort  is  the 
common  name  of  the  plant  Petroselinum  segetnm. 
It  is  so  named  from  its  curing  a swelling  in  the 
cheek  called  a hone. 

Honey,  huu'e,  s.  (hunig,  Sax.)  A saccharine 
juke  collected  by  bees  from  various  plants,  and 
deposited  in  the  cells  of  their  comb;  sweetness; 
losciousness ; a word  of  tenderness.  Honey-dew, 
a sweetish  substance  ejected  by  aphides  upon  the 
leaves  of  plants.  Honey-bag,  the  first  stomach  of 
the  bee,  which  is  the  reservoir  of  the  honey  it  col- 
lects. Honey-bear,  a name  given  to  the  Potto, 
the  Cercoleptes  candivolulus  of  Illiger,  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, from  its  destroying  the  nests  of  bees, 
and  extracting  the  honey  with  its  long  tongue.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Sonth  American  forests.  Honey- 
comb, a substance  formed  by  bees  into  cells,  fur 
depositing  their  honey.  Among  Founders,  a flaw 
in  a casting,  in  which  the  metal  seems  porous  or 
spongy.  Honey-locust,  or  three- thomed  Acacia, 
the  North  American  tree,  Gleditschia  tricantho. 
Jloney-pore,  the  pore  in  flowers  which  secrete 
honey ; — c.  a.  to  talk  fondly ; — (obsolete  in  the 
last  sense ;) 

Stew'd  In  corruption,  honeying  and  making  love.— 
Mb 

to  sweeten. 

Honey-berry. — See  Mellkocca. 

Honey-buzzard. — See  Peru  is. 

Honeycombed,  hnn'e-komd,  a.  Having  pits  or 
cells  like  a honeycomb. 

Honey-cut. — Seo  Nectary. 

Honey-flower. — See  Melianthus. 

Honey-guides. — See  Indicator™*?. 

Honey-haryest,  hun'e-hdr-vest,  i.  Honey  col- 
lected ; time  of  taking  hooey  from  the  hives. 

Honkyless,  hun'e-les,  a.  Destitute  of  honey. 

Honbymonth,  hun'e-muntA, ) #.  The  first  month 

Honeymoon,  bun'e-moon,  ) after  marriage. 

Honey-mouthed,  hun'e-mowthd,  a.  Soft  or 
smooth  in  speech. 

Honey-stone. — See  Mellite. 

Honey-suckers. — See  Meliphagldse. 

Honeysuckle,  hun'e-suk-kl,  *.  The  common 
name  of  the  twining  shrub  Lonkera  caprifolium, 
and  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  also 
called  woodbine : 

Bo  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle. 

Gently  entwist  the  maple. — Shake. 

Milton  erroneously  calls  it  the  twisted-eglantine. 
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Honey-suckled,  hun'e-auk-kld,  a.  Covered  with 
honeysuckle. 

Honey-bwket,  bou'e-sweet,  a.  Sweet  as  honey. 
IVythee,  koney-nceet  husband,  let  me  bring  thee  to 
Stains. — Skake 

Honky-tongued,  bun'e-tungd,  a.  Using  soft 
speech. 

Honey  wort. — See  Cerintbe. 

Hong,  hong,  s.  The  Chinese  name  for  a foreign 
factory.  Hong -merchant,  a person  permitted  by 
law  in  China  to  deal  with  foreigners. 

Honied,  hun'id,  a.  Covered  with  honey ; sweet. 

Uomedness,  hun'id- ncs,  s.  Sweetness;  allure- 
ment 

Honorary,  on'nr-a-re,  o.  Conferring  honour,  or 
inteoded  merely  to  confer  honour;  possessing  a 
title  or  place  without  performing  aervioes  or  re- 
ceiving a reward.  Honorary  Jeuda,  titles  of 
nobility  which  were  not  of  a devisable  nature,  but 
could  only  be  inherited  by  the  eldest  son  in  exclu- 
sion of  the  rest  Honorary  tervicet,  were  those 
services  that  were  incident  to  the  tenure  of  grond- 
serjrantry,  and  were  usually  annexed  to  some 
honour. 

Honorrarjum,  on-or-ra're-um,  9.  (Latin.)  A 
fee  given  to  a professor  of  a university,  or  to  a 
professional  gentleman  for  his  services. 

Honour,  on'ur,  s.  {honor,  Lat.  honneur , Fr.)  The 
esteem  due  or  paid  to  worth  ; high  estimation ; 
a testimony  of  esteem  j any  expression  of  respect, 
or  of  high  estimation  bywords  or  actions;  exalted 
rank  or  place;  dignity;  distinction;  reverence; 
veneration ; reputation  ; good  name  ; true  noble- 
ness of  mind  ; magnanimity ; an  assumed  ap- 
pearance of  nobleness ; scorn  of  meanness  spring- 
ing from  the  fear  of  reproach,  without  regard  to 
principle ; any  particular  virtue  much  valued,  as 
bravery  in  men,  and  chastity  in  females;  dignity 
of  mein;  noble  appearance;  that  which  honours; 
he  or  that  which  confers  dignity;  privileges  of 
rank  or  birth,  in  the  plural ; civilities  paid  ; that 
which  adorns;  ornament;  decoration;  on  or  upon 
my  honour , words  accompanying  a declaration 
which  pledges  one’s  hononr  or  reputation  for  the 
truth  of  it.  In  Law,  the  more  noble  sort  of 
seigniores  on  which  other  lordships  or  manors 
depend  by  the  performance  of  customary  ser- 
vices ; — «.  a.  ( honoro , Lat.  honor tr,  Fr.)  to  re- 
spect ; to  revere ; to  treat  with  deference  and 
submission,  and  perform  relative  duties  to;  to 
reverence ; to  manifest  the  highest  veneration  for 
in  words  and  actions;  to  entertain  the  most  exalted 
thoughts  of ; to  worship ; to  adore ; to  dignify ; 
to  raise  to  distinction  or  notice ; to  elevate  in  rank 
or  station ; to  exalt ; to  glorify ; to  render  illus- 
trious ; to  treat  with  due  civility  and  respect  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  In  Commerce,  to 
accept  and  pay  when  due,  as  to  honour  a bill  of 
exchange.  Honour  court,  a court  of  honour  held 
before  the  earl-marshal  of  England,  which  deter- 
mines disputes  concerning  precedency  and  points 
of  honour.  Honour  of  a }>eer,  a peer  sitting  in 
lodgment  gives  not  his  verdict  upon  oath,  but  ou 
his  honour.  He  answers  also,  to  bills  of  equity, 
upon  his  honour. — 2 Hatch.  P.  C.  11. 

Honourable,  on'ur-a-bl,  a.  {honorable,  Yt.honora- 
bilit,  Lat.)  Illustrious;  noble;  great;  magnani- 
mous; generous ; conferring  honour ; accompanied 
with  tokeos  of  honour ; not  to  be  disgraced ; free 
from  taint  or  reproach ; honest,  without  intention 
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of  deceit ; becoming  men  of  rank  and  character. 

A title  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  younger  sons 
of  earls,  and  to  those  of  all  the  children,  whether 
sons  or  daughters  of  viaoonnta  and  barons ; also, 
to  persons  filling  certain  offices  of  trust  and  dig- 
nity, as  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen  or  queen 
dowager;  and,  collectively,  to  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  East  India  Company,  &c. 
Right  Honourable,  a title  given  to  all  peers  and 
peeresses  of  the  united  kingdom,  to  the  eldest  sons 
and  all  the  daughters  of  peers  above  the  rank  of 
viscount,  to  all  privy-counselloos,  and  to  some  civic 
functionaries,  as  the  lord-mayors  of  London  and 
Dublin,  aud  the  provoeta  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, &c. 

Honourablexesb,  on'nr-a-bl-nes,  $.  The  state 
of  being  honourable;  eminence;  distinction;  con- 
formity to  the  principles  of  honour,  probity,  or 
morel  rectitude ; fairness. 

Honourably,  on'ur-a-ble,  ad.  With  tokens  of 
honunr  or  respect ; magnanimously ; generously  ; | 
with  a noble  spirit  or  purpose ; reputably ; with- 
out reproach. 

Honouker,  on'ur-ur,  s.  One  thst  honours;  one  . 
that  reveres,  reverences,  or  regards  with  respect ; 
one  who  exalts,  or  who  confers  honours. 

Honouring,  on'ur-ing,  a.  The  act  of  giving 
honour.  ( 

Honourlebb,  on'ur-les,  a.  Destitute  of  honour ; 
not  honoured. 

Honour-point,  hon'ur-poynt,  a.  In  Heraldry,  the 
point  immediately  above  the  centre  of  the  shield 
which  divides  the  upper  portion  into  two  equal 
parts. 

Honours,  on'urx,  1.  pL  In  games,  the  four  highest 
cards. 

Hood,  hood,  $.  {hod.  Sax.)  A covering  for  the 
head  usod  by  female*,  and  deeper  than  a bonnet; 
a covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders  used  by 
monks ; a cowl ; a covering  for  a hawk’s  head  or 
eyes,  used  in  falconry ; anything  to  be  drawn  over 
the  head  to  cover  it;  an  ornamental  fold  that 
hangs  down  the  back  of  a graduate  to  mark  bis 
degree ; a low  wooden  porch  over  the  ladder  which 
leads  to  the  steerage  of  m ship ; the  upper  part  of 
a gal  ley -chimney ; the  cover  of  a pump; — v.  a. 
to  dress  in  a hood  or  oowl ; to  put  ou  a hood ; to 
cover ; to  blind. 

Hooded,  hooded,  a.  Having  a hood.  In  Botany, 
hollowed  in  the  form  of  a hood.  Hooded-tcillote 
herb,  the  perennial  plant  Scutellaria  orientalis. 

Hooded- mi  lpoil.— See  Utricularia. 

Hooded- violet. — See  Calyptria. 

Hoodino,  hood’ing,  $.  The  act  of  covering  with  a ! 
hood.  Hooding-end t,  in  Carpentry,  the  ends  of 
the  planlca  which  fit  into  the  rabbets  of  the  stem 
and  8 tern  posts. 

Hoodlbbb,  hood'les,  a.  Haring  no  hood. 

Hoodman-blikd,  hood 'man-blind,  ».  A play  in  j 
which  a person  blinded  is  to  catch  another  and  ; 
tell  his  name ; blindman’s-buff. 

What  devil  wn*1 

That  thus  hath  coscn’d  you  at  koodman-Uind  1— 

Shake 

Hoodwink,  hood 'wink,  v.  a.  To  blind  by  cover-  1 
ing  the  eyes;  to  oover;  to  hide;  to  deceive  by 
external  appearances  or  disguise ; to  impose  on.  . 

Hoop,  hoof,  9.  {ho/,  Sax.)  The  horny  substance 
that  covers  or  terminates  the  feet  of  certain  ani- 
mals. Bony-hoo/,  in  Farriery,  a round  bony 
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swelling  on  a horse’s  foot.  Hoof -cast,  applied  to 
j the  hoof  when  the  coffin  or  horn  falls  clearly  off. 
Hoof -loosened,  when  the  coffin  loosens  from  the 
flesh.  Hoof-ointment,  in  Farriery,  a preparation 
1 consisting  of  equal  parts  of  tar  and  tallow  melted 

' ' together  and  stirred  till  cold,  or  of  equal  parts  of 

pitch-tar  and  hog’s- lard  •, — v.  n.  to  walk,  as  cattle. 

; ^ — Seldom  used  as  a verb. 

To  hoof  it  o**t  as  many  weary  miles — 

As  e’er  the  bravest  antler  of  the  woo»ta.— 

Sir  H'atUr  Scott 

Hoop-bound,  hoofbownd,  a.  A horse  is  said  to 
be  honf-boond  when  he  has  a pain  in  the  fore- 
feet, occasioned  by  the  dryness  and  contraction  of 
the  horn  of  the  quarters,  which  straitens  the 
quarters  of  the  heels,  and  often  makes  him  lame. 

Hooped,  hooft,  a.  Furnished  with  hoofs. 

Hoofless,  hoof'les,  a.  Having  no  hoofs. 

Hoof  tread,  hoot  trcJ,  a.  The  tread  of  a hoof ; a 
track. 

Hook,  hook,  s.  (hoc.  Sax.)  A piece  of  iron  or  other 
metal  bent  into  a curve,  for  catching,  bolding,  and 
sustaining  anything;  a snare;  a trap;  a curved 
instrument  for  cutting  grass  or  grain  ; a sickle  ; 
that  part  of  a hinge  which  is  fixed  or  inserted  in 
a post ; a forked  timber  in  a ship,  placed  on  the 
keel ; a catch ; an  advantage ; by  hook  and  by 
crook , one  way  or  other;  by  any  means  direct  or 
indirect.  Hook-land,  land  ploughed  and  sowed 
every  year.  Hook  and  bute,  the  scarfing  or  laying 
of  two  ends  of  planks  over  each  other.  Hook- billed 
cvckoos , — see  Coccyzinse.  Hook-pin,  or  draw- 
bore-pin,  a piece  of  steel  in  the  shape  of  the  fus- 
trum  of  a cods,  rather  tapered,  and  inserted  into  a 
handle,  with  the  greatest  diameter  next  to  the 
handle,  for  driving  through  the  draw-bores  of  a 
mortice  and  tenon,  in  order  to  bring  the  shonlder 
, of  the  rail  close  home  to  the  abutment  on  the 
edge  of  the  style; — v.  a . to  catch  with  a hook  ; to 
seize  and  draw,  as  with  a hook ; to  fasten  with  a 
hook  ; to  entrap  ; to  ensnare  ; to  draw  by  force  or 
artifice; — e.  n.  to  bend;  to  be  curving. 

HooQQU.httok'ku,}  *•  An  E“lem 

Hookkd,  hooked,  o.  Bent;  curvated  ; aquiline; 
furnished  with  hooks,  or  any  instrument  to  cut 
with. 

, Hookkdnbss,  hook'ed-nes,  a.  A state  of  being 
bent  like  a hook. 

Hooker,  hook'ur.  a.  A vessel  built  like  a pink, 
but  masted  and  rigged  like  a boy. 

Hookeria,  boo-ke're-a,  a.  (in  tumour  of  Sir  Wil- 
I liatn  Hooker.)  A genus  of  Moss-plants;  Order, 

J Bryacee. 

1 Hooknosed,  hook'nozd,  a.  Having  a curvated  or 
aquiline  nose. 

Hooky,  hook'e,  a.  Full  of  hooks;  pertaining  to 
hooka. 

Hoolas  Casmf.kkeb,  hoolaa  kas-me're,  a.  In 
Commerce,  Cashmere  snuff,  made  from  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  Rhododendron  campanulatum,  and 
used  by  the  natives  of  India. 

Hoop,  hoop,  a.  (hoep,  Dot.)  Anything  circular  by 
which  something  else  is  bound,  as  casks  or  bar- 
rels; a piece  of  whalebone,  formerly  used  by 
j women  for  extending  their  petticoats ; a farthin- 
j gale  ; a ring ; anything  circular.  Hoop-ash,  the 
North  American  tree  Celtis  crassifolia.  Hoop- 
| petticoat,  in  Botany,  the  plant  Narcissus  balbow- 
diuu*  Hoop- withy,  the  name  given  to  the  plant 


Rivina  octrandra ; — (hof  Swed.)  a shout ; a mea- 
sure equal  to  a peck  ; — r.  a.  to  bind  or  enclose 
with  tumps  ; to  encircle  ; to  clasp ; to  surround ; 

— (hijiuatt,  Sax.)  to  drive  with  a shout  or  out- 
cryj 

Daatard  nobles 

Suffer'd  me,  by  the  voice  of  slaves,  to  be 
Hoop’d  out  of  Rome. — Shots. 

to  shout ; to  make  an  outety  by  way  of  call  or 
pursuit. 

They  shrieked  and  they  hooped.— Chancer. 

Hooper,  hoop'ur,  s.  One  who  hoops  casks  or  tuba ; ! 
a cooper. 

Hooping-cough  — See  Pertussis. 

Hoofreb. — See  Promeropidae. 

Hoot,  hoot,  e.  n.  (hunl,  htet,  Welsh.)  To  shoot  In  j 
contempt ; to  cry  as  an  owl; 

The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightij  hoots  and  wonder*. — , 

Skats. 

— v.  a.  to  drive  with  noise  and  shouts; — s.  a cry 
or  shout  in  contempt. 

Hooting,  hooting,  a.  A shouting  clamour. 

Hop,  hop,  r.  n.  (hoppan,  Sax.)  To  dance,  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word  j 
At  every  hridnle  would  be  singe  and  hoppe.— Chaucer. 
to  leap  or  spring  on  one  leg  ; to  spring  forward  by 
leaps ; to  skip  lightly ; to  walk  lamely,  or  with 
one  leg  less  nimble  or  strong  than  the  other ; to 
limp ; to  halt ; to  move ; to  play,  as  the  action 
of  the  blood  in  the  veins ; — (not  used  in  the  last 
sense ;) 

Her  feeble  nulse,  to  prove  If  any  drop  ! . 

Of  living  blood  yet  in  ber  veins  did  Atop,— 

Spenser. 

s.  a leap  on  one  leg;  s leap;  a spring  ; a jump  ; 
a dance  ; — (not  generally  used  in  the  last  Bense;) 

— (Dutch.)  the  common  name  of  the  climbing 
plant  Hcunulus  lupulus,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Hop-bind,  the 
stem  of  the  hop.  Hop-oast , a particular  kind  of 
kiln,  the  floor  of  which  is  generally  of  wire- cloth,  j 
used  for  drying  bops.  Hop-poles,  stakes  annually 
inserted  at  the  roots  of  bop-plants,  for  their  stems  ; 
to  twine  round.  Hop-trijoil,  the  British  plant 
Trifolium  filifonne; — r.  o.  to  impregnate  with 
hops. 

Hope,  hope,  t.  (hopa,  Sax.)  Expectation  of  some 
good;  an  expectation  indulged  with  pleasure; 
confidence  in  a future  event,  or  in  the  future  con-  | 
duct  of  any  person  ; that  which  gives  hope ; thst 
on  which  the  hopes  are  fixed,  as  an  agent  by  which 
something  desired  may  be  effected ; the  object  of 
hope ; | 

She  wsa  his  care,  hU  hope,  and  hia  delight, 

Rust  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  hia  sight— 

Drpden. 

a sloping  plain  between  the  ridges  of  mountains ; 

— v.  n.  (hopian,  Sax.)  to  live  in  expectation  of 
some  good ; to  place  confidence  in  another ; — 
r.  a.  to  desire  with  expectation  of  good,  or  a belief 
that  it  msy  be  obtained. 

Hopka,  bo'pe-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Professor  Hope,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1786.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  the  East  Indies: 
Order,  Dipterocarpace®. 

Hope-deserted,  hope-de-zert'ed,  a.  Deserted  by  j 
hope;  hopeless. 

Hopeful,  hope'ful,  a.  Imbued  with  qualities  which 
excite  hope;  likely  to  obtain  success;  likely  to 
gratify  desire,  or  answer  expectation  ; full  of  hups  j 
or  desire,  with  expectation. 
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Hopefully,  hope'Wl-le,  ad.  In  * manner  to  raise 
hope;  in  a promising  way;  in  a manner  to  pro- 
duce a favourable  opinion  respecting  some  good  at 
the  present  time ; with  hope ; with  ground  to  ex- 
pect.  | 

Hopefulness,  bope'ful-nea,  a.  Promise  of  good  ; 
likelihood  to  succeed. 

Hopeite,  ho'pite,  i.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Hope,  pro-  | 
feasor  of  chemistry,  Edinburgh.)  A mineral 
crystalized  in  sided  prisms,  terminated  by  a trun-  | 
cated,  six-sided,  low  pyramid;  white;  transpa- 
rent, with  two  axis  of  double  refraction : ap.  gr. 
2.76.  H = 2.6.  It  ia  considered  by  Dr.  Thom-  , 
son  as  a hydrous  phosphate  of  line,  with  some  • 
cadmium. 

Hopeless,  hope'lee,  a.  Destitute  of  hope ; having 
no  pleasing  expectation;  despairing;  giving  no 
hope ; promising  nothing  of  good  or  success ; des- 
perate. 

Hopelessly,  bopelea-le,  ad.  Without  hope. 

Hopelessness,  hope'les-nes,  a.  A state  of  being 
desperate,  or  affording  no  hope. 

Hopeh,  ho'pur,  a.  One  who  hopes. 

Hop-oardkn,  hop'gdr-dn,)  a.  A field  or  eo- 

Hop-yard,  bop'ydrd,  ) closure  where  bops 
are  raised. 

Hop-hoenbean. — See  Ostrya. 

Hopinoly,  ho'ping-le,  ad.  With  hope  or  desire  of 
good.  [ 

Hoplia,  bop'lo-a,  a.  (hopl ima,  armour,  Gr. ?)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Lainelli-  ' 
cornea. 

Hoplisoma,  hop-lis'o-ma,  a.  (hopUrma,  armour,  ! 
and  soma,  the  body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : | 
Family,  Silurid*. 

HoPLiTiE,  bop'le-te,  a.  (hoplitai,  Gr.)  The  heavy 
infantry  of  the  Greeks. 

Hoplostethus,  hop-los'te-tAus,  a.  ( hoplosmioa , 
armed,  and  stethos,  the  breast,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
fishes:  Family,  Perckhc. 

Hopper,  hop' pur,  a.  One  who  hops  or  leaps  on 
one  leg ; a basket  in  which  seed  com  is  carried  at 
the  time  of  being  sown;  als >,  the  wooden  trough  j 
in  a mill  into  which  the  com  is  put  when  it  is  to 
be  ground. 

Hoppekboy,  hop'pur-boy,  a.  A name  given  in 
mills  to  s rake  which  moves  In  s circle,  drawing 
the  meal  over  an  opening  through  which  it  fulls. 

Hoppers,  hop'purz,  a.  A play  in  which  persons 
hop  or  leap  on  one  leg. 

Hop-picker,  hop'pik-ur,  a.  One  who  carefully 
gathers  the  ripe  hops. 

Hopping,  hop' ping,  a.  A dance;  a meeting  of 
persons  intending  to  dance. 

In  the  north  of  England,  meetings  are  still  kept  up 

Under  the  name  of  hoppings. — Brand. 

Hopple,  hop 'pi,  *.  o.  To  tie  the  feet  near  to-  j 
gether  to  prevent  leaping,  as  to  hopple  an  unruly  , 
horse. 

Hoppo,  bop'po,  a.  In  China,  an  overseer  of  com-  I 

merce. 

Hors,  hope,  a.  The  dried  flowers  of  the  hop-plant,  i 
Humulns  lapnlus.  } 

Horal,  hn'ral,  a.  (hora,  an  hour,  Lat)  Relating 
to  ao  hour. 

Hokally,  ho'rsl-le,  ad.  Hourly. — Obsolete. 

Horary,  ho'ra-re,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  hour;  not-  | 
ing  the  hours;  continuing  an  hour.  In  Astro-  j 
nutny,  the  horary  motion  of  the  sun  or  a planet  is  j 
the  arch  which  it  describes  in  one  hour,  or  the 
MS 


angle  which  its  arc  subtends  at  the  eye  of  the 
spectator. 

Hord,  ) hord,  s.  (horde,  Dat)  A migratory  com - 

Horde,!  p»ny  of  people,  occasionally  dwelling  in 
tents  or  waggons,  and  seldom  locating  themselves 
long  on  any  one  spot. 

Horpein,  bawride-in,  a.  A peculiar  vegetable 
product  found  by  Proust  in  barley  ( llordeum). 
It  is  a yellowish  powder,  and  is  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  not  found  in  pearl-barley,  and  is  therefore 
supposed  to  exist  only  in  the  husk. 

Hordeolum,  hawr-de'o-lum,  a.  (dim.  of  hordetsm, 
barley,  Lat.)  A sty,  or  small  tumour  on  the  eye- 
lid, so  termed  from  its  resembling  a barleycorn  in 
appearance. 

Hordkum,  hawr'de-um,  a.  (Latin  name.)  Bariev 
a genus  of  the  com  grasses,  of  which  barley  is  the 
product:  Order,  G ram  inace  ic. 

Hore,  bore,  a.  (Acre,  Dan.  hurt,  Sax.)  The  old 
and  proper  term  for  Whore, — which  see. 

Horehound,  bore'hownd,  a.  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Marruhium  — Stinking 
Horehound  is  tbst  given  to  those  of  the  genus 
Ballot*:  Order,  Lamiacese. 

Hon i a,  ho're-a,  a.  A genua  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Trschclides. 

Horizon,  ho-ri'zon,  s.  (Greek  and  French.)  The 
line  that  terminates  the  view,  when  extended  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth ; or  a great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  dividiog  the  world  into  two  parts  or  hemi- 
spheres. The  horizon  is  either  sensible  or  rational ; 
the  sensible  horizon  is  that  circle  which  confines 
our  prospect ; the  rational  horizon  is  s groat  circle 
of  the  apparent  celestial  sphere,  dividing  it  into 
two  equal  hemispheres,  and  serving  a*  the  limits 
of  the  elevation  or  depression  of  celestial  objects. 
Horizon  of  a globe,  the  broad,  wooden,  circular 
ring  in  which  the  globe  is  fixed.  On  this  are 
several  concentric  circles  which  contain  the  months 
and  days  of  the  year,  the  corresponding  signs  and 
degrees  of  the  zodiac,  the  thirty-two  points  of  the 
compass,  Sic.  Artificial  horizon,  an  instrument 
used  in  connection  with  the  quadrant  or  sextant 
for  obtaining  the  altitude  of  a heavenly  body,  to 
procure  which,  a perfectly  horizontal  reflective 
surface  is  necessary. 

Horizontal,  hor-e-zon'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
horizon,  or  relating  to  it ; parallel  to  the  horizon; 
on  a level;  near  the  horizon.  Horizontal  dial, 
one  drawn  on  a plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  hav- 
ing its  gnomon  or  style  elevated  according  to  the 
altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  f lace  it  is  designed  for. 
Horizontal  d stance  is  that  estimated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  horizon.  Horizontal  moon,  is  the 
moon  when  rising  or  setting,  at  which  time  she 
appears  considerably  larger  and  redder  than  when 
nearer  the  zenith.  Horizontal  line,  in  Perspective, 
such  an  imaginary  line  in  a picture  as  is  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  and  at  the  height  of  the  eye.  It 
therefore  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
Horizontal  projection,  the  projection  mado  on  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  horizon.  This  may  be  un- 
derstood persjtectively,  or  orthographically,  accord- 
ing as  the  projecting  rays  are  directed  to  a given 
point,  or  perpendicular  to  a given  point.  Hori- 
tontal  wheel,  or  tub- wheel,  a water-wheel  which 
is  supported  horizontally,  and  moved  by  the  stream 
of  water  washing  against  one  side  of  it.  This 
method  is  said  to  be  common  on  the  Continent, 
but  is  seldom  employed  in  England,  on  account  of 
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I the  disadvantageous  method  in  which  the  power 

I I is  applied  H>/rizontal  windmill,  this  name  is 
j given  to  those  windmills  which  turn  on  a vertical 

axis.  In  the  most  common  forms,  the  sails,  like 
float- beards,  present  their  broadside  to  the  wind 
I on  the  acting  side  of  the  wheel,  but  ore  folded  up 
or  turned  edgewise  on  the  returning  side. 

' Horizontally,  hor-e-zon-tal'e-te,  s.  The  state 
of  being  horizontal. 

Horizontally,  hor-e-zon'ul-le,  ad.  In  a direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  horizon ; on  a level. 

! Hokminlm,  hawr'me-nuin,  s.  ( hormao , I excite, 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  qualities  of  the  plant.)  A 
genus  of  perennial  herbs,  with  purpled  blue 
! flowers:  Order,  La  mi  ace  a*. 

! Horn,  hawrn,  s.  (Swed.  Dan.  and  Germ.)  A hard  j 
semitransparent  substance  growing  on  the  heads 
of  certain  animals,  and  usually  projecting  to  some 
length,  and  terminating  in  a point.  Homs  serve 
the  animal  with  weapons,  by  which  it  can  reta-  i 
; liate  an  injury,  or  defend  itself;  a wind  instru- 
ment of  music;  an  extremity  of  the  moon,  when 
it  is  waxing  or  waning,  and  forming  a crescent ; 

I a drinking  cup,  horns  bring  anciently  used  for 
cups ; a winding  stream ; 

With  sevenfold  Aorns  mysterious  Nile 
Surrounds  thu  skirts  of  Egypt’s  fruitful  soil.— 

Drytkn. 

horns,  in  the  plural,  is  used  to  characterize  a 
cuckold ; horn,  in  a Scriptural  sense,  is  symbolic 
of  strength  or  power.  In  Architecture,  a name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Ionic  volute.  Horn-ore, 

\ a species  of  silver-ore  of  a pearl-grey  colour,  bor- 
dering on  white.  It  consists  of  silver,  67.75; 
muriatic  acid,  21.00;  sulphuric  arid,  0.25;  oxide 
of  iron,  6.0;  alumina,  1.75;  lime,  0.25;  loss, 
8.00:  sp.  gr.  4.8.  Horn-poppy,  the  English 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Glaucium,  on  account 
of  its  long  hornlike  pods.  Horn  of  plenty,  in 
! fabulous  History,  Anmlthea,  the  daughter  of  a 
king  of  Crete,  nursed  the  infant  Jupiter  with 
goat's  milk  and  honey,  and  for  this  service  was 
rewarded  with  a present  of  one  of  the  horns  of  the 
goat,  which  had  the  property  of  furnishing  what- 
ever whs  wished  for  by  its  poaaessor.  It  was 
called  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty,  and  Is  repre- 
I sented  as  a large  horn,  out  of  which  issue  fruits 
i and  flowers.  Horns  of  insects,  those  long  slender 
filiform  api’endage*  on  the  heads  of  insects,  pro- 
perly termed  antennre  or  feelers.  Horn-work,  in 
l Fortification,  an  outwork  nsunlly  situated  in  ad- 
vance of  the  principal  works  of  a place,  and  com- 
posed of  two  demiba&tions,  joined  by  a curtain. 
Horn-silver,  the  native  chloride  of  silver. 

Hornbill. — See  Buceros. 

Hornblende,  hawrn'blend,  s.  The  amphlbole  of 
Hauy,  a mineral  of  a black  or  darkish-green  colour, 
intermixed  with  other  minerals,  particularly  in 
trap-rocks.  It  is  generally  coarsely  granular  and 
j laminar.  Its  constituents  are  — silica,  45.60;  ' 
magnesia,  18.50;  lime,  14.00;  alumina,  1.18; 
protoxide  of  iron,  7.50 ; fluoric  acid,  1 50.  It  ' 
scratches  glass.  Sp,  gr.  8.15 — 8.38.  Horn- 

blende  schist  a metamorphic  slate,  in  which  bom-  j 
blende  is  an  ingredient. 

Hornblbndic,  hawm -blenMik,  a.  Containing 
hornblende ; resembling  hornblende. 

Horn-blower,  bawra'blo-ur,  s.  One  who  blows 
a horn. 

Horn-book,  ha wm  book,  a.  The  bouk  used  in  j 


teaching  children  their  letter-,  so  called  from  the 
ancient  custom  of  covering  it  with  horn. 

To  master  John,  the  Etu;li*)i  maid 
A hornbook  gn  us  of  gin  /t  rbrend ; 

And  that  the  child  may  le  -rn  the  better. 

As  he  can  name,  he  eaU  the  letter.— /Vice. 

Horn-distemper,  bawrn'dU-tem'pur,  *.  A dis- 
ease of  cattle,  affecting  the  internal  substance  of 
the  horn. 

Horned,  hawmd,  a.  Furnished  with  horns; 
shaped  like  a crescent,  or  the  new  moon.  Homed- 
monkey,  the  Cebns  fatuellus  of  Illiger.  Homed- 
orcl,  the  Strix  otis  is  so  named,  from  its  having 
two  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  forehead,  which  it  can 
erect  at  pleasure.  Homed- pond  weed,  the  plant 
Zannichellia ; the  name  is  also  sometimes  given 
to  the  Water-milfoil,  Ceratophyllnm  snbmersum. 

Hornedness,  hawmd'nes,*.  Appearance  resem- 
bling a bom. 

Hornemannia,  hawm-man'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour 
of  Prof  Homemann  of  Copenhagen.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Scrophulnriaoea*. 

Horner,  hawr'nur,  s.  One  who  works  or  deals  in 
horns ; one  who  winds  or  blows  the  hom. 

Hornet,  bawrinet,  s.  (hymeti,  Sax.)  An  insect 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  wasp,  and  whose 
sting  gives  acute  pain. 

Hornfoot,  hawm'lvt,  a.  Having  a hoof;  hoofed, 

Horn-orass. — See  Ceratochloa. 

Horn  IF  Y,  hawT'ne-fi,  r.  a.  To  bestow  horns  upon. 
— Seldom  used. 

Horning,  bawr'ning,  s.  Appearance  of  the  moon 
when  increasing,  or  in  the  form  of  a crescent 
letters  of  homing,  in  Scottish  Law,  a species  of 
diligence  against  a debtor.  These  are  writs  in  the 
king’s  name,  proceeding  on  the  warrant  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  ordering  the  debt  to  be  paid 
within  a limited  number  of  days,  according  to  tbe 
nature  of  the  debt.  In  default  of  payment,  tbe 
debtor  incurs  the  charge  of  rebellion,  and  is  there- 
upon liable  to  caption  or  arrest. 

Hornish,  hawriniah,  a.  Somewhat  resembling 
horn;  hard, 

Hornito,  hawrine-to.  s.  (homo,  Span.)  An  oven. 

Hornless,  hawm'lea,  a.  Having  no  horns. 

Hornpipe,  hawm'pipe,  s.  A rustic  musicil  in- 
strument, consisting  ot  a wiodcn  tube,  with  holes, 
and  a reed.  At  each  end  is  a born,  one  to  collect 
the  wind  blown  into  it  by  the  performer,  the  other 
to  augment  the  sound.  It  is  said  still  to  be  used 
in  Wah-a.  The  name  also  of  a danoe  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  compost'd  for  tbe  instrument 
above-mentioned. 

Hornshavings,  hawm'ebay-vings,  s.  Scrapings 
or  raspings  of  the  horns  of  deer. 

Hornspoon,  hawr'spoon,  s.  A spoon  made  of 
hom. 

Hornstonf.,  ha  wm 'stone,  s.  A subspecies  of 
quartz,  of  a homy  I ike  appearance.  One  variety  is 
infusible;  another,  n variety  of  felspar,  is  fusible. 
The  name  should  never  have  been  introduced  into 
the  mineral  nomenclature,  and  should  be  banished 
from  it.  Homstane  porphyry,  the  homstein  por- 
phyr  of  Werner,  a variety  of  porphyry,  of  a red, 
purple,  or  blackish  colour,  with  a splintery  or 
conchoids!  fracture;  emits  sparks  when  struck 
with  steel,  and  is  susceptible  of  a flue  polish. 

Horn  wort.— -See  Ceratophyllnm. 

Horny,  hawrine,  a.  Consisting  of  bom  or  boms; 
resembling  hom ; hard ; callous.  Homy  matter 
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ged. — The  last  two  senses  convey  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  term. 


occurs  in  two  forms,  membranous  and  compact. 
The  former  constitutes  the  epidermis  and  the  epi- 
thelium or  lining  membrane  of  the  vessels  of  the  in- 
testines, and  of  the  pulmonary  cells.  The  Utter 
forms  hair,  horns,  and  nails.  For  both  kinds  of 
horny  matter,  Sherer  gives  the  formula — C4&,  H38, 
N7.  That  is,  proteine  + NHs,  -f-Of* 

Horography,  ho-rog'ra-fe,  *.  (hora,  an  hour,  and 
grapho,  I write,  Gr.)  The  art  of  constructing 
dials ; an  account  of  hours. 

Horologe,  horiro-loje,  #.  (korloge,  Fr.)  An  in- 
strument that  indicates  the  hour  of  the  day,  as  a 
clock  or  watch. 

Uoro logical,  hor-ro-loj'e-kal,  eu  Relating  to 
the  horologe,  or  to  horology. 

Hokologiographer,  ho -ro-loj-e-og'gra-fur,  *. 

( horolof/ion,  horologe,  and  grapho,  I write,  Gr.) 
One  who  describes,  constructs,  or  makes  clocks 
or  dials. 

Horologiograpiiic,  ho-ro-loj-e-o- graf ' ik,  eu 
Relating  to  the  art  of  dialing. 

Houologiograpuy,  bo-ro-lnj-e-og'gra-fe,  s.  An 
account  of  instruments  that  show  the  hour  of  the 
day  ; also,  the  art  of  constructing  dials. 

Horologium,  bo-ro-loj'e-um,  s.  (Latin,  from  horo- 
logion,  Gr.)  The  Clock,  a southern  constellation  of 
Lacaille.  It  is  cut  by  a line  passing  through  Ca- 
nopus to  the  southern  part  of  Kridanos. 

Horology,  ho-rol'o-je,  s.  (horn,  an  hour,  and 
logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  Literally,  an  explanation 
of  the  principles  of  the  measurement  of  time ; but 
in  its  modem  acceptation,  the  art  of  which  com- 
prehends a knowledge  of  the  actiou  of  the  various 
machines  used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
time. 

Hokum ktrical,  ho-ro-met're-kal,  a.  (horn,  and 
mefron,  a measure,  Gr.)  Belonging  to  horoinctry, 
or  to  the  measurement  of  time. 

Rokometry,  bo-rom'e-tre,  *.  The  art  or  practice 
of  measuring  time. 

Horoscope,  hor'o-scope,  s.  ( horoskopot . ot*aerv- 
ing  hours,  Gr.)  In  Astrology,  a figure  or  scheme 
of  the  twelve  houses,  or  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
in  which  U traced  the  disposition  of  the  heavens 
at  a given  time,  and  by  which  astrologers  formerly 
pretended  to  tell  the  fortunes  of  persons,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  their 
birth ; also,  the  degree  or  point  of  the  heavens 
rising  above  the  eastern  point  of  the  horison  at 
any  given  time,  when  a prediction  is  to  be  made 
of  a future  event. 

Horoscopy,  ho-ros'ko-pe,  s.  The  art  or  practice 
of  predicting  future  events,  by  the  appearance  and 
disposition  of  the  stars. 

Houuknt,  borirent,  a.  ( horrens , Lat.)  Bridled; 
pointed  outwards;  standing  erect,  as  bristles. 

Or  terror's  icy  hand 

Smites  their  distorted  limbs  and  horrent  hair.— 
AU.tsUs. 

Horreum. — See  Granary. 

Horrible,  horire  bl,  a.  (horribilu,  Lat.)  Dread- 
ful; terrible;  shocking;  hideous;  tending  to  ex- 
cite horror. 

Horriblexkss,  hor're-bl-nes,  s.  Dreadful ne*s; 
hUleousness ; terril-leneas ; the  state  or  qualities 
that  may  excite  horror. 

Horribly,  bor're-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  to  excite 
horror. 

Horrid,  hor'rid,  a.  ( hetrr'dus,  Lat.)  Dreadful ; 
hideous;  shocking;  very  offensive ; rough;  rug- 


fforrid with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn. 

Pew  tracks  of  human  feet,  or  tracks  of  beasts  were  worn.  1 

—DryJen. 

Horridly,  hor'rid-le,  ad.  In  a manner  to  excite 
horror;  dreadfully;  shockingly. 

Horridness,  hor'rid-nes,  t.  Hideousness;  enor- 
mity ; the  qualities  that  excite  horror. 

Horrific,  hor-riffik,  a.  Causing  horror. 

Horrify,  horire-fi,  p.  To  strike  with  horror;  to 
make  horrible. 

Horripilation,  hor-re-pc-la'ahun,  s.  ( horror , and 
ptlus,  hair,  Lat.)  A confused  sensation,  as  of  a 
motion,  or  creeping  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  with 
shaking,  or  resulting  from  sudden  fright. 

Horrisonus,  hor-ris'o-nos,  a.  ( horruenms , Lat.) 
Sounding  dreadfully  ; uttering  a terrible  sound. 

Horror,  hor'rur,  s.  (Latin.)  Terror  mixed  with 
detestation ; a pasMon  compounded  of  fear  and 
hale  strongly  combined ; an  excessive  degree  of 
fear,  or  a painful  emotion  which  makes  a person 
tremble;  dreadful  thoughts;  gloom;  dreariness; 
a shivering,  shaking,  or  shuddering,  as  in  the  cold 
fit  which  precedes  a fever;  distressing  scenes,  as 
the  horrors  of  war. 

Horror-stricken,  hor'rur-strik'kn,  a.  Excited 
or  struck  with  horror. 

Hors  de  son  Fee.  A French  phrase  signifying 
out  of  his  fee.  In  Law,  an  exception  to  avoid  an 
action  brought  for  rent  issuing  out  of  certain  land 
by  him  who  pretends  to  be  the  lord  ; or  for  some  1 
customs  or  services ; for  if  the  defendant  can  prove  1 
the  land  to  be  ont  of  the  compass  of  his  fee,  the 
action  fails. — Let  Termes  de  la  Leg. 

Horse,  horse,  s.  (hors,  Sax.)  The  common  name 
of  the  very  useful  and  noble  animal  Eqnns  cabal- 
ins, — sec  Equus;  a constellation ; cavalry;  a body 
of  troops  serving  on  horseback  ; a kind  of  wooden 
frame  with  four  legs,  by  which  something  is  suit- 
ported  ; a wooden  machine  on  which  soldiers  ride 
by  way  of  punishment  In  a ship,  a rope  extend- 
ing from  the  middle  of  a yard  to  its  extremity,  to 
support  the  sailors  while  they  loose,  reef,  or  lurl  1 
the  sails;  also,  a thick  rope  extended  near  the 
mast,  for  hoisting  a yard  or  extending  a sail  on  it 
In  Printing,  the  sloping  tench  on  the  hank,  or 
table,  on  which  the  pressmen  Bet  their  paper, 
previous  to  the  sheet  being  placed  on  that  part 
of  the  press  called  the  tymp/m,  Flemish  horse, 
a smaller  kind  of  horse,  placed  at  the  topsail 
yard-arms,  on  which  the  man  who  passes  the 
earing  usually  stands.  Iron  horse,  in  Ship- 
building, the  name  given  to  a large  round  bar  of 
iron  fixed  in  the  heads  of  ships,  with  stanchions 
and  netting ; to  take  horse,  to  set  out  to  ride  on 
horseback.  Horse-ant , or  horse-emuu the  in-  j 
sect,  Forroicula  berculanea.  Horse-aloes,  or  co- 
balliste-aloes,  a preparation  of  aloes,  used  in  far- 
riery. Horse-beach-tree,  or  hornbeam , the  pl-mt 
Carpinus  bctulus.  Horse-block,  in  Architecture, 
a square  frame  of  strong  boards,  used  by  excava- 
tors to  elevate  the  ends  of  their  wheeling-planks.  1 
Horse-  chesnut,  the  English  name  of  the  tree  jEs- 
culus  bippocastanum  and  other  plants  of  the  same 
genus.  Horse-cttcurnber,  one  of  the  vulgar  names 
of  tlte  plant  Momordica  elaterium.  Horse-fly,  or 
horse  spider-fly,  the  insect  Hippoeca equina.  Horse-  | 
gin,  a gin  or  engine  driven  by  a horse.  JJorse-heal, 
one  of  the  old  names  of  tho  plant  Inula  helenium. 
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7/nrse-leecJt,  the  annclide  Herodo  snnguisuga. 
Hone-mackerel,  or  scad,  the  fish  Scomber  track  urns.  , 
] j Hone-martin , a large  kind  of  bee.  Horse-mint , the 

plant  Mentha  syivestris.  Horse-muscle,  a large  va- 
il ricty  of  the  muscle- shell.  Horse- purslane,  the  plant 
Triantheoia  monogynia.  Horse-radish,  common 
Horse- radish,  and  long-podded  Horse-radish,  arc 
the  Cochlcaria  macrocarpa,  and  C.  microcarpa  of 
1;  botanists.  The  other  plunts  of  the  same  genus 
arc  called  scurry-grass.  Horse-run,  a contriv- 
|i  once  for  drawing  up  wheelbarrows,  loaded  with 
I ! earth,  from  the  deep  cuttings  of  canals,  docks, 
&c.,  by  the  help  of  a horse,  which  goes  backwards 
and  forwards  instead  of  round,  as  it  does  in  a 
horse-giU.  Horse- thistle,  the  common  name  of  the 
Composite  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Cnicus, 
— which  see  in  Appendix.  Horse- tongue,  the  plant 
liuscus  hippog'ossum.  Horse- tu-itchers,  a tool 
! used  by  furriers  for  holding  unruly  horses  by  the 
I nostrils; — v.  a.  to  mount  upon  a horse;  to  fur- 

nish with  a horse ; to  carry  on  the  back  ; to  ride 
astride ; to  cover  a marc  ; — r.  n.  to  got  on  horse- 
back. 

Horseback,  bawrs'bak,  t.  Riding  posture;  the 
| state  of  bring  on  n horse. 

Houseboat,  bawrs'bote,  9.  A strong  boat  used 
' in  conveying  horses  over  a river  or  other  water ; 
also,  a boat  moved  by  horses. 

Hokskiiot. — See  (Eatras. 

Horseboy,  kawrs'boy,  i.  A boy  employed  about 
Stables  in  dressing  and  tending  horses. 

I Horsebr  ambles,  bawre'bnun-blz,  *.  pL  Briars; 
j!  wild  rose. 

HokskbheaKER,  bawrs'bray-kur,  #.  One  employed 
! ; in  training  horse*  to  draw  or  carry. 

Horsecloth,  bawrs'klotA,  s.  A doth  used  to 
l . cover  a horse.  * 

Horsecoi'KSKR,  hnwra'kore-sur,  t.  One  who  runs 
i j and  keeps  horses  for  the  race ; a dealer  in  horses : 
the  word  commonly  used  in  Scotland  is  horse- 
I < cooper. 

\ Horbkdealer,  hawre'de-lur,  s.  One  who  traffics 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  horses. 

1 Horskdkemjh,  lmwrti'dren&h,  s.  Medicine  given 
j ! to  a horse. — Not  now  in  use. 

IIousekaced,  hawrs'faste,  a.  Having  a long  coarse 
face ; ugly. 

Horsefieldia,  hawrs-feel'de-a,  s.  (in  honour  of 
j I)r.  Thomas  Horn-field,  F.K.S.)  A genus  of 
Umbcllifcious  plant; , natives  of  Java:  Suborder, 

8 Orthos  perm*. 

I RoitftKFOOT. — See  Coltsfoot. 

f Horseu  cards,  hawrs'gyardz,  f.  Regiments  of 
horse  of  the  king's  guard. 

j j Hokskiiuk,  hawra'ho,  r.  a.  To  hoc  or  clean  a field 
by  the  aid  of  horses. 

!;  Horsejockey,  hawrs'jok-e,  s.  One  who  keeps 
* race- horses;  a dealer  in  horses. 

I I Housekeeper,  hawrs  keep-nr,  s.  One  employed 

j j to  take  can*  of  hones. 

j Horsekklia,  hawr-skele-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  John 
| Horskcl,  professor  of  physiology  at  Berlin.)  A 

genus  of  erect  shrubs,  with  pinnate  leaves  and 
crowded  terminal  insignificant  flowers,  natives  of 
| California:  Order,  Rosace*. 

■ Horskkkaye,  hawrs'navc,  s.  A groom. — Obeo- 
1 1 Icte. 

And  bid  but  ai  her  hortel-ruux. — Gower. 

Horselaugh,  bawrs'laf,  s.  A loud,  violent,  rude 
I laugh. 
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Horse  litter,  hawrrs'lit-tur,  s.  A carriage  hung  • 
on  poles,  which  arc  borne  by  and  between  two 
poles. 

Houseload,  hawrs'lodc,  $.  As  rnnch  as  a horse 
can  carry. 

Horskly,  hawrs'le,  a.  Like  an  active  horse : ap- 
plied to  a horse,  os  manly  is  to  a man. — Obsolete. 
This  horse—  f 

8o  high  whs,  nnd  so  broad  and  long  ; 

1 here  mill  to  horsd y,  und  *o  quick  of  eye.— 

Chaucer.  \ 

Horseman,  hawrs'man,  s.  A man  skilled  in  riding; 
a rider  on  horseback ; a soldier  who  serves  on 
horseback. 

Horsemanship,  hnwrs'mnn-tdiip,  s.  The  art  of  : 
riding;  tko  art  of  managing  n horse. 

Houskmkat,  kawr&'mete,  s.  Provender;  food  for 
horses. 

Hoksemill,  hawrs'mll,  t.  A mill  turned  by  a 
horse.  I 

Housemiluner.  bawrs'inil-le-nnr,  s.  One  who 
supplies  ribbands  or  other  decorations  for  horses. 

Tlie  trammels  of  the  pa*ft\*y  plc.m’d  his  sight. 

For  the  horscmiUuur  ins  head  with  roses  digit t.— 

lloidey.  | 

Horskitobs,  hawrs'nobz,  s.  A mlgar  name  of  tlio 
plant  Centauria  nigra,  or  Black  Knapweed. 

Horsepath,  huwT&'puM,  s.  A path  for  horses,  os  j 
by  canals. 

Horseplay,  bawre'play,  #.  Coarse,  rough,  rugged 
play. 

He  is  too  much  given  to  horseplay  in  his  raillery,  and  I 

cotne*  to  battle  like  a dictator  from  the  plough. — JsryJau 

Hoksepond,  hawrs'pond,  s.  A pond  for  watering  ‘ 
horses. 

Horse-poppy.— See  Glaucinm. 

Horse- power,  hawre'pow-ur,  s.  Tho  power  of  a I 
horse,  or  power  equivalent  to  that  of  a hors«*. 

Horse-race,  liawrs'rase,  s.  A mutch  of  horses 
in  running  ; a race  by  horses. 

Horse-racer,  hawrs'ray-sur,  s.  One  who  keeps 
race-horse®,  and  practises  horse-racing. 

Uorse-racino,  hawrs'ray-sing,  s.  Tho  practice 
or  act  of  running  horses. 

Horse-radish  Tree.— See  Hypcmntbcra. 

Horse- shoe,  hawrs'sboo,  s.  A circular  plate  of 
iron  fitted  to  tho  foot  of  a horse. 

House-shoe  Vetch.— See  Hippocrcpis. 

Horse-stealer,  hawrs'tde-lur,  ) ».  A thief  who 

Horse-thief,  buwrs'fAeef,  j takes  away 
horses. 

Horse-tails. — See  Equisetnm. 

Horseway,  hawrs'way,  s.  A broadway  by  which  \ 
horses  may  travel. 

House-weed. — Sco  Collinsonia. 

Horsewhip,  bawrs'hwip,  s.  A whip  for  driving 
horses ; — r.  a.  to  strike  or  lash  with  a horse- 
whip. 

Horse WIHPPINO,  hawrsTiwip-ping,  s.  The  act 
of  lashing  or  striking  with  a horsewhip. 

Houtation,  hawr-ta'shun,  a.  ( kortutio , Lut.)  Tho 
act  of  exhorting  or  giving  advice;  exhortation; 
advice  intended  to  encourage. 

Hortative,  hawr'ta-tiv,  n.  Encouraging ; giving 
exhortation; — r.  exhortation;  a precept  given  to 
incite  or  encourage. 

Hortatory,  hawr’ta-tur-e,  a.  Encouraging;  in- 
citing; giving  advice. 

Hortknslal,  h.iwr-ten'&hal,  a.  ( hortensis , Lot.) 
Fit  for  a garden. 
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HOirnA— HOSPITAL. 


, Uortia,  hawr'she-a,  ».  (in  hononr  of  Count  do 
Horta,  a Portuguese  nobleman.)  A genus  of 
1 plants  with  rose-coloured  flowers : Order,  Buta- 
cea?. 

Horticultob,  bawr'te-knl-tur,  «.  (horttts,  a gar- 
den, and  cxdtor , a cultivator,  Lai.)  One  who 
cultivates  a garden. 

Horticultural,  hawr-to-knl'tot-ral,  a.  Relating 
to  the  cultivation  of  gardens. 

Horticulture,  hawr'te-kul-ture,  a.  The  art  of 
cultivating  gardens. 

Horticulturist,  hawr-te-kul'tu-rist,  ».  One 
who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  cultivating  gardens. 

Hortclan,  hawPtu-lan,  a.  Belonging  to  o garden. 

Hortus  SlCCCS,  hawr'tus  siklcus,  a.  (Latin,  a dry 
garden.)  A name  given  to  a collection  of  speci- 
mens of  plants,  carefully  dried  and  preserved. 

Horttard.— -See  Orchard. 

Hosackia,  ho-sak'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Prof  David 
Hossack,  M.D.,  New  York.)  A genus  of  Legu- 
minous herbaceous  plants,  with  yellow  umbellate 
flowers : Suborder,  Papflionacea?. 

Hosanna,  bo-tan'na,  a.  (Hebrew,  ‘Save,  I beseech 
you.’)  An  exclamation  of  praiso  to  God,  or  an 
invocation  of  blessings. 

Hose,  hose,  t.  pL  Hosen,  or  Hose,  (fore,  Germ. 
ho*,  Saxon.)  Breeches,  or  trousers ; stockings  ; 
coverings  for  the  legs.  In  Letterpress  Printing, 
upright  irons,  with  screws  at  each  end,  for  lighten- 
ing or  loosening  the  platten-cords  of  a printing- 
press.  In  Marine  affairs,  a flexible  leathern  tube, 
or  tarred  canvas,  used  in  conducting  water  from 
the  main-decks  into  the  casks  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship ; also,  a leathern  pipe  used  with  fire-engines, 
for  conveying  water  to  extinguish  fires. 

, Hobka,  ho'se-a,  a.  The  name  of  one  of  the  twelve 
! minor  Hebrew  prophets,  and  of  the  book  which  he 
wrote,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  Hosca 
seems  to  have  lived  between  the  years  784  and 
724  before  Christ,  and  to  have  been  a conlem- 
| porary  with  Isaiah,  Amos,  and  Mica. 

I Hosier,  hoxe’yur,  t.  One  who  deals  in  stockings, 

! socks,  &c. 

I Hosiery,  boie'yur-e,  t.  Stockings  in  general; 
socks. 

Hoslukdia,  bos-lun'de-a,  a.  (in  memory  of  Olans 
Hoeland  Smith.)  A genus  of  African  shrubs, 
with  tetragonal  branches,  opposite  leaves,  and 
terminal  panicles  of  flowers : Order,  Lamiacem. 

Hospitable,  hos'pe-ta-bl,  a.  (hosjntalia,  Lat.) 
Entertaining  and  receiving  strangers  with  kind- 
ness and  without  reward ; kind  to  strangers  and 
guests;  proceeding  from,  or  indicating  kindness 
to  strangers ; offering  kind  reception  ; indicating 
hospitality. 

1 Hospitably,  hoe'pe-ta-ble,  ad  With  kindness  to 
j strangers  or  guests;  with  generous  entertainment. 

} ITobpitaoe,  hos'pe-t«ye,s.  Hospitality. — Obsolete. 

; Hospital,  os'po-tal,  i.  ( hopital , Fr.)  A place 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  sick,  infirm,  and 
helpless  persons ; also,  a house  for  the  reception 
of  the  insane,  or  for  seamen,  soldiers,  foundlings,  i 
j &c.  Hospital  gangrene,  an  ulcerous  gangrene  of 
an  infectious  nature,  frequently  attacking  the 
wounds  or  ulcers  of  patients  iu  crowded  hospi- 
tals ; a place  for  entertainment  or  shelter ; — (ob- 
solete in  the  last  sense ;)— a.  kind  to  strangers ; 

, hospitable. — Obsolete  as  an  adjective. 

lam  to  be  a guest  to  this  hospital  maid  a good  while.— 

HowdU. 


HOSPITALITY— HOSTING. 


Hospitality,  lios-pe-tal'e-te,  *.  (hospitalUe,  Fr.) 
The  act  or  practice  of  entertaining  or  receiving 
strangers  or  guests. 

Hospitaller,  hos'pit-al-ler,  8.  One  who  resides 
in  an  hospital.  K night*- ho*}rita.llert,  one  of  the 
names  by  which  the  Knights  of  SL  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, alias  the  Knights  of  Malta  or  Rhodes,  were 
designated.  They  were  so  termed  from  an  hospi- 
tal built  at  Jerusalem  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  going 
to  the  Holy  Land,  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist, 
it  being  the  duty  of  the  knights  to  provide  for 
such  pilgrims,  and  to  protect  them  from  insult 
and  injury. 

Hospitatf.,  hoe'pe-tate,  v.  «.  (hotpitor,  Lat.)  To 
reside  under  the  roof  of  another; — r.  a.  to  lodge 
a person. — Obsolete. 

Hospodar,  hos'po-dar,  8.  The  title  of  the  per- 
sons sent  by  the  Turkish  Sultan  to  govern  the 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

Host,  hoste,  i.  (hote,  Fr.)  One  who  gives  enter- 
tainment to  another  without  reward  ; one  who 
entertains  another  at  his  house  for  reward  ; the 
landlord  of  an  inn ; a guest ; one  who  is  enter- 
tained at  the  house  of  another;  ( hosts* , Lat.)  on 
army;  numbers  assembled  for  war;  any  great 
number  or  multitude ; ( [kostia , a victim  or  sacri- 
fice, Latin,)  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  or  the  consecrated  wafer, 
representing  the  body  of  Christ ; — r.  a.  to  lodge 
at  an  iun;  to  take  up  entertainment; 

Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  wc  host.— Shalt. 
to  encounter  iu  battle ; 

That  angel  should  with  angel  war, 

And  in  fierce  hotting  meet—  Mdton. 

— v.  a.  to  give  entertainment  to  another. — Ob- 
solete as  a verb. 

Buch  was  that  hag,  unmeet  to  host  such  guests.— 

Hosta,  bos'ta,  8.  (in  hononr  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Thos. 
Host.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Verbenace*. 

Hostage,  hos'taje,  i.  (otage,  Fr.)  One  delivered 
to  an  enemy  or  hostile  power,  as  a pledge  for  the 
performance  of  certain  conditions. 

Hostel,  hos’tel,  ) 8.  ( host  Her  ie,  Fr.)  An 

Hostelry,  hoa'tel-re,  j inn;  a lodging  bouse.— 
Obsolete. 

It  Is  a bashful  child,  homely  brought  up. 

In  a rude  hostelry.— Ben  Jonaon. 

Hostess,  hoste'es,  a.  A female  host;  a woman 
who  entertains  guests ; a woman  who  keeps  a 
house  of  public  entertainment. 

Hostess-ship,  boste'ea-sbip,  s.  The  character  or 
business  of  a hostess. 

Hostia,  hos'te-a,  s.  (Laftn.)  In  Antiquity,  a vic- 
tim offered  in  sacrifice  to  a deity,  generally  before 
a battle,  to  render  the  god  propitious,  or  after  the 
battle,  as  a thanksgiving.  Hoatia  signified  also 
the  leaser,  and  victima,  the  greater  sacrifice. 

Hostie. — See  Host. 

Hobtile,  boa' til,  a.  (hostilis,  Lat.)  Adverse ; op- 
posite; suitable  to  an  enemy;  designating  enmity; 
possessed  by  a public  enemy ; unfriendly. 

Hostilely,  hos'til-le,  ad  In  a hostile  manner. 

Hostility,  hoe-til  e-te,  i.  (hostility  Fr.)  The 
practices  of  an  open  enemy ; open  war ; aggres- 
sion ; attacks  of  an  enemy  ; private  enmity. 

Hostilize,  hos'til-ize,  e.  a.  To  mako  an  enemy. 
— Obsolete. 

Hosting,  hosting,  $.  An  encounter;  a battle; 
a muster.— Seldom  used. 
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ij  HOSTLER— HOTMOUTHED. 


Hostler,  os'lur,  «.  (hotelier,  Fr.)  One  who  has 
the  care  of  hones  at  an  inn. 

Hostlbss,  boste'les,  a.  Inhospitable.— Obsolete. 
Hobtry,  boat' re,  9.  A stable  for  horses. 

Hot,  hot,  a.  (hat.  Sax.)  Having  the  power  to  ex- 
cite the  sense  of  heat;  contrary  to  cold  ; fiery; 
ardent  in  temper ; easily  excited  or  exasperated  ; 
vehement ; violent ; furious ; eager ; animated ; 
brisk  ; keen  ; lustful ; lewd ; acrid ; biting  ; 
stimulating;  pungent. 

Hot,  hot,  ^ 

Hotk,  hot,  > a.  Called ; named. — Obsolete. 
Hotkn,  hot'n,) 

There  was  a duke,  and  he  was  Jhofe  Mundus.— Gower. 
His  name  was  koten  Dei  nous  Slmekin.— Chaucer. 
j Hotbed,  hot 'bed,  9.  In  Gardening,  a heap  of 
j stable -litter  in  a state  of  fermentation,  upon 
which  a glazed-box  is  placed,  for  the  cultivation 
of  certain  plants  requiring  greater  heat  and  mois- 
• ture  than  is  afforded  by  the  external  air. 

Hot-blooded,  hot'blud-ed,  o.  Having  hot  blood ; 

’ high-spirited ; irritable. 

Hot-brained,  hot'brnynd,  a.  Violent;  vehe- 
ment ; furious ; ardent  in  temper. 

Hotchpot,  hotsii'pot,  9.  (from  the  French  hoche- 
pot,  i.e.,  hodgepodge,  or  mingling  of  things  to- 
gether.) In  Law,  a blending  or  mixing  together. 
For  example,  supposing  a man,  seised  in  fee  of 
fifty  acres  of  land,  has  two  daughters,  and  gives 
with  one  of  thewe  daughters  twenty  ncres  in  mar- 
riage ; in  this  case,  if  the  remaining  thirty  acres 
descend  from  the  same  ancestor  to  her  and  her 
sister  in  fee  simple,  she  or  her  heirs  shall  have  no 
share  in  them,  unless  they  will  agree  to  mingle 
together  the  twenty  acres  she  bad  received  in  mar- 
riage with  the  thirty  acres  so  descended,  and  this 
mingling  together  tho  twenty  acres  with  tho  thirty 
i*  termed  bringing  it  into  hotchpot,  so  that  an  equal 
division  may  bo  made  of  tho  whole  between  her 
and  her  sister;  so  that  in  this  case,  by  her  bring- 
ing her  twenty  acres  into  hotchpot,  she  would 
on  division  receive  twenty-five.  The  bringing  of 
her  lands  into  hotchpot  would,  however,  be  left  to 
her  choice,  and  if  she  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  sho 
would  be  considered  sufficiently  provided  for,  and 
the  rest  of  the  inheritance  would  he  given  to  her 
sister.  Tills  method  of  division  is  also  pursued  in 
the  distribution  of  personal  property.— 2 DL  191; 
Les  Tcrme9  da  la  Ley. 

Hotcocklks,  hot'kok-klz,  9.  pi.  A play  in  which 
one  covers  his  eyes,  and  guesses  who  strikes 
him. 

j Hotel,  ho-tel',  s.  (French.)  An  inn  ; a house  for 
j entertaining  strangers  or  travellers.  In  France, 
the  residence  of  a prince,  nobleman,  or  other  per- 
son of  high  rank ; also,  an  hospital, 
j Hotheaded,  hot'hed-ed,  a.  Of  ardent  passions ; 1 
vehement ; violent ; rash. 

Hothouse,  bot'bows,  9.  In  Horticulture,  a glazed 
structure,  in  which  exotic  plants  are  cultivated 
under  circumstances  approximating  as  closely  as 
j possible  to  these  under  which  they  naturally  exist 
m the  places  from  which  they  have  been  introduced; 
a bagnio ; a brothel. 

: Hotly,  hotle,  ad.  With  heat;  not  coldly;  vio- 
lently ; vehemently ; lustfully. 

Hotmoutiied,  bot'mowthd,  a.  Headstrong;  un- 
governable. 

That  hotmoulh'd  bcn«t  that  boors  ngninst  the  curb 

lhryicn. 


HOTNESS— HOUR. 


Hotness,  hot'nes,  9.  Heat  beyond  a moderate  de-  j 
gree  of  warmth ; violence ; vehemence ; fury. 

Hotshoots,  hot'shoots,  ».  In  Husbandry*,  a com-  j 
pound  of  small  coal,  charcoal,  loam,  aud  urine, 
msde  into  balls  for  firing. 

Hotspur,  hot 'spur,  ».  A msn  violent,  passionate, 
precipitate,  and  heady ; a kind  of  pea  of  early 
growth; — a.  violent;  impetuous. 

Hotspurrkd,  hot'spurd,  a.  Vehement;  rash; 
heady. 

Hottentot,  hot'tn-tot,  e.  A native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  HottetJot-cherry , the  plant  Ce ra- 
sas matirooenia.  Hottentot- fig,  the  plant  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  cdule.  Hohentot-bread,  or  Ele- 
phants foot, — see  Teatudinaria. 

Hottonia,  hot-to'ne-a,  9.  (in  hononr  of  Professor 
Peter  Hotton,  Leyden.)  The  Water-violet,  a 
genus  of  plants ; Order,  Primulacev. 

Hotwall,  hot'wawl,  a.  Iu  Gardening,  a wall  for 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  in  which  there  are  flues 
or  other  contrivances  for  producing  heat  in  cold 
weather,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the 
wood,  or  the  maturity  of  the  fruit. 

Houdah,  how'da,  e.  A seat  to  be  fixed  on  a | 
camel’s  back. 

Hough,  hok,  9.  (hoh,  Sax.)  The  joint  of  tho  hinder 
leg  of  a beast,  sometimes  called  the  pastern;  an 
adze;  a hoe; — (obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses;) 
— v.  a.  to  hamstring;  to  cut  with  a hoe. — Obso- 
lete in  the  last  signification. 

Hoult.— See  IIolU 

Hound,  hownd,  9.  (hand,  Germ,  and  Sax.)  A J 
name  generally  given  to  those  vurietiee  of  tho  dog  : 
which  are  employed  in  hunting  the  deer,  tho  hare,  ; 
or  the  otter,  by  scent.  The  dog  formerly  em-  1 
ployed  in  hunting  depredators  was  called  the  blood - : 
hound.  The  greyhound  pursues  its  game  by  the  I 
eye,  and  docs  not  properly  come  from  the  designs-  < 
tion  of  hourul,  which  implies  hunting  by  scent  J 
The  names  besides  these  are  chiefly  the  staghound,  \ 
the  southern  hound,  of  large  size  and  of  great  an- 
tiquity in  Britain,  the  foxhound,  the  harrier,  and  : 
the  beagle.  Hound' 9- tongue,  the  plant  Cynoglos-  ' 
sum  officinale ; — v.  a.  to  Bet  on  the  chase ; to 
hunt ; to  chase. 

HouNDrisn,  hownd'Eah,  #.  The  name  sometimes 
given  to  tho  species  of  sharks,  Squalus  catulus, 
the  greater  spotted  Dog-fish,  and  Squalus  muste- 
lns,  or  smooth  Hound-fish. 

Hounds,  howndz,  1.  pL  In  Nautical  language,  the 
projecting  parts  of  the  head  of  a mast. 

Hour,  owrf  9.  (hora,  Gr.)  The  twenty-fourth  part 
of  a day,  by  whatever  revolution  the  day  may  be  j 
measured.  In  angular  measure,  it  is  the  twenty-  I 
fourth  part  of  a circle  or  complete  revolu-  i 
tion  = 16°  ; — time;  a particular  time ; the  time  j 
marked  or  indicated  by  a chronometer,  dock,  or  I 
watch  ; to  keep  good  ltour9,  to  be  at  home  in  good  j 
season.  Hours , in  the  plural,  certain  prayers  in  ! 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  church.  Hour-glass,  a chro-  1 
nometer  that  measures  the  flux  of  time  by  the 
running  of  sand  from  ono  glass  vessel  to  another, 
through  a small  nperturo.  Hour-circle,  any  great 
circle  which  passes  through  the  two  poles  is  called 
on  hour-circle,  bccauso  tho  hour  of  the  day  is 
known  when  that  circle  of  the  kind  mentioned  is 
ascertained  upon  which  the  sun  is  for  the  time 
being.  Hour- circlet  are  drawn  on  tbe  globe  at 
16c  distant  from  each  other  on  the  equator. 
Hour-lines  are  lines  on  a dial,  on  which  the  aha-  ; 
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do  tv  falls  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  arc 
intersections  of  the  hour-circles  with  tbo  plane  of 
a dial  Hour-plat !e,  tho  plate  of  a timepiece  on 
wliicb  tho  hours  ore  marked  ; the  dial. 
Houhiiand,  owr'lmnd,  s.  The  pointed  pin  which 
shows  the  hour  on  a chronometer. 

Ilouiti,  how 're,  a.  A name  given  by  Mahommedans 
| to  a female  who  is  designed  for  the  faithful  in 
paradise-. 

Hourly,  owrlo,  a.  Happening  or  done  every  hoar ; 
frequent;  often  repeated; — ad.  every  hour;  fre- 
quently. 

Housagb,  hows'nje,  s.  Money  paid  by  carriers  and 
others  for  6tormg  goods  in  a house. — Obsolete. 
Hot; sal,  hows'ol,  a.  Domestic. — Obsolete. 

House,  bows,  ».  (hue,  Sax.  Goth,  and  Swed.)  A 
building  intended  or  used  os  a habitation ; a place 
of  human  abode ; a dwelling-place,  mansion,  or 
abode,  for  any  of  the  human  species ; a building 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  God ; a temple ; a 
church ; a monastery ; a college ; the  mannor  of 
living;  the  table;  family  of  ancestors,  descendants, 
and  kindred ; a race  of  persons  from  the  same 
stock ; a tribe ; one  of  the  estates  of  a kingdom 
assembled  in  parliament  or  legislature ; the  num- 
ber of  representatives  who  are  constitutionally 
empowered  to  enact  laws.  In  a Scriptural  sense, 
those  who  dwell  in  a honsc,  and  compose  a fa- 
mily ; a household ; wealth  ; estate ; 

Ye  devour  widows'  houses.— 3faL  xx ili. 
tho  grave;  household  affairs;  the  body;  among 
the  Jews,  the  church; 

Moses  was  faithful  in  all  bis  house.— Ucb.  tli. 

| a square  or  division  on  a chessboard.  In  Astro- 
logy, the  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  heavens  into  houses  was  founded  on 
the  pretended  influence  of  the  stars,  when  meeting 
in  thorn,  on  all  sublunary  bodies.  These  influences 
were  supposed  to  bo  good  or  bad ; and  to  each  of 
these  houses  particular  virtues  wore  assigned,  on 
which  tho  astrologer  prepared  and  formed  a judg- 
ment of  bis  horoscopes.  House-cricket,  the  insect 
Gryllus  doincsticus.  House-leek,  the  plant  Sem- 
pervivum  tcctorum.  To  house  the  puns,  in  a 
ship,  to  run  the  guns  upon  the  deck,  and  by  tak- 
ing away  tho  quoiiiB  under  them,  rest  the  muzzles 
against  the  sides  above  the  ports. 

House,  howz,  r.  a.  (hysa,  Swed.)  To  harbour;  to 
- admit  to  residence ; to  shelter;  to  keep  under  a 
i roof;  to  drive  to  shelter; — e.  n.  to  take  shelter; 
to  keep  abode ; to  reside ; to  have  an  astrological 
station  in  the  heavens. 

Houseboat,  hows' bote,  a.  A boat  with  a covering 
on  it  like  a room. 

Housebote,  hows'boto,  a.  (house,  and  bote,  com- 
pensation, Sax.)  In  Law,  necessary  wood  or 
timber  that  a lessee  for  years  or  for  life  is  entitled 
to  take  off  the  ground  let  to  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  tho  houses,  &c.  standing  upon  the 
same  ground. — Lea  Terms  de  la  Ley. 

not'BEliKRAKEU,  hows'bray-kur,  s.  A burglar  ; 
one  who  breaks,  opens,  and  enters  a house  with  a 
felonious  intent. 

Housebreaking,  hows' bray-king,  s.  Burglary; 
tbo  breaking  or  opening  and  entering  of  a house 
with  the  iutention  to  commit  a felony,  or  to  steal 
or  rob. 

Houbcdoo,  Lou  s' Jog,  a.  A dog  kept  to  guard  the 
bouse. 

UiS 


Household,  hows'holde,  a.  Those  who  dwell  under 
the  same  roof  and  compose  a family ; family  life ; 
domestic  management; — o.  belonging  to  the  house 
and  family;  domestic.  Household  bread,  bread 
not  of  the  finest  quality.  Household- stuff,  the 

furniture  of  a house;  the  vessels,  utensils,  and 
other  appurtenances  connected  with  a bouse. 
Household- days,  four  solemn  festivals  in  the  year, 
when  the  sovereign  offered  a bezant  on  the  altar 
to  God.  These  days  were  Christmas,  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  All-Saints. 

Householder,  howaTmle-dur,  s.  The  occupier 
of  a house ; one  who  keeps  house  with  his  family. 
In  voting  for  a member  of  parliament,  none  is 
considered  a householder  who  does  not  possess  the 
exclusive  right  to  the  outward  door  of  the  house 
in  which  he  resides.  The  outward  door  need  not 
be  a door  opening  on  the  public  street,  but  a room 
or  a set  of  rooms  having  an  outer  door,  may  in 
tho  eyes  of  the  law  constitute  a house. 

Housekeeper,  hows 'keep- ur,  s.  One  who  occu- 
pies a house  with  his  family ; a man  or  woman 
who  maintains  a family  state  in  a house;  a house- 
holder; a female  servant  that  has  care  of  a family, 
and  superintends  the  other  maid- servants;  one 
who  lives  in  plenty;  one  who  keeps  much  at 
home ; — (not  used  in  the  last  two  senses ;) 

How  do  you  both  t You  are  manifest  housekeepers. 
What  are  you  sewing  here  1—Shaks. 
a housedog. — Obsolete. 

Distinguish  the  housekeeper,  the  hunter.— Shaks. 

Housekeeping,  howsTceep-ing,  a.  Domestic; 
used  in  a family; — s.  hospitality;  liberal  and 
plentiful  table;  the  family  state  in  a dwelling. 

Housel,  how'zcl,  *.  The  euchsrist;  the  sacred 
bread ; — v.  a.  (huslian,  Sax.)  to  give  or  receive 
the  eucharist. — Obsolete. 

• A priest,  a priest,’  says  Aldingnr, 

* Me  for  to  Aototi  and  ibrine.’—  Old  Ballad . 

Houselamb,  hows'lam,  s.  A lamb  kept  in  a house 
to  be  fatted. 

Houseless,  howsles,  a.  Destitute  of  a house  or 
habitation ; without  shelter. 

Houseline,  bows/line,  \ e.  Among  seamen,  a 

Housing,  hows' ing,  > small  line,  formed  of  tliree 

fine  strands,  smaller  than  rope-yarn. 

Housemaid,  hows'mado,  t.  A female  servant  em- 
ployed to  keep  a bouse  clean,  &c. 

Housepigeon,  hows'pij-in,  s.  A tame  pigeon. 

IlousEUAiSEB,  hows'ray-zur,  s.  One  who  erects  a 
house. 

Houberoom,  hows 'room,  i.  Quantity  of  accom- 
modation or  space  in  a house. 

Housewarming,  hows'wawrm-ing,  *.  A feast  or 
merrymaking  upon  going  into  a new  house. 

Housewipe,  huz'wif,  s.  The  mistress  of  a family ; 
a female  economist ; one  skilled  in  female  business; 
a little  case  or  bag  for  articles  of  female- work: 
pronounced  huzzif. 

nouBEWiPKLY,  huz'wif-le,  a.  Relating  to  the 
mistress  of  a family ; skilled  in  the  duties  becom- 
ing a housewife; — ad.  with  the  economy  of  a 
careful  woman. 

Housewifery,  huz'wif-re,  s.  Domestic  or  fe- 
male business;  management  becoming  the  mis- 
tress of  a family;  female  economy. 

IIousEwnionT,  howB'rite,  s.  One  who  constructs 
the  wood-work  of  houses. 

i Housing,  how'zing,  r.  Houses  in  general 
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(houaae,  Fr.)  n cloth  worn  behind  the  saddle  of  a 
horse ; a line  formed  of  three  fine  strands,  smaller 
than  rope-yarn,  cliiefly  used  for  the  seizing  of 
block-  traps,  See.  In  Masonry,  a term  for  a brick 
which  is  cast  or  crooked  in  burning.  In  Archi- 
tecture. the  space  taken  out  of  one  solid  to  admit 
the  insertion  of  Another. 

Houblino,  hows'ling,  a.  Sacramental  fire,  or  fire 
used  in  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  an  old  word. 
— Obsolete. 

Hove,  hove,  r.  n.  (hofio,  hotrio,  Welsh.)  To  hover 
about;  to  halt;  to  loiter;  to  stay;  to  remain. 
—Obsolete. 

This  quene  Into  the  pl.nine  rode. 

Where  that  she  Moved  and  a bod  «». — Gotcer. 

Hovel,  bor'd,  a.  {ho/,  hoft.  Sax.)  An  open  shed 
for  sheltering  cattle,  for  preserving  the  produce,  or 
protecting  materials  of  different  kinds  from  the 
weather;  or  for  performing  various  fanning  opera- 
tions during  rnin,  snow,  or  frost;  a mean,  low 
dwelling-house ; — v.  n.  to  put  in  a hovel;  to 
shelter. 

Hovelling,  hov'el-ling,  t.  A mode  of  preventing 
chimneys  from  smoking,  by  canying  up  two  sides 
higher  than  those  less  liable  to  receive  strong  cur- 
rents of  air;  or  apenurcs  arc  left  on  all  the  higher 
sides,  so  that  the  wind  may  blow  over  the  top, 
while  the  smoke  escapes  below. 

Hovenia,  bo-ve'ne-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  David  Hoven, 
Amsterdam.)  A genus  of  plants ; Order,  Khatn- 
nacetc. 

Hover,  huv'ur,  v.  n.  (hovintp,  Welsh.)  To  hang 
in  the  air  overhead,  without  flying  off  one  way  or 
other;  to  stand  in  suspense  or  ex|>ectati<>n ; to 
wander  about  from  pi. ice  to  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; — t.  a protection  or  shelter  by  hanging 
over. — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

Hovkro round,  huv'ur-grownd,  a.  Light  ground. 

Ho VI A,  ho-ve'a,  a.  (in  honour  of  A.  P.  Hovo,  a 
Polish  botanist.)  A genus  of  Australian  Le- 
guminous shrubs ; Suborder,  Papilionaceir. 

How,  how,  ad  ( hu , Sax.)  In  what  manner;  to 
what  degree;  for  what  reason  ; from  what  cause; 
for  what  price; 

Note  a score  of  ewe*  now  *.—ShaJu, 
by  wh.at  menus;  in  what  state : it  is  frequently 
used  in  exclamation. 

Note  are  the  might;  fallen!— 2 Sam.  1. 

Howbe,  how'be,  > ad.  Nevertheless;  notwith- 

IIowueit,  how-belt,)  ?- landing ; be  it  as  it  may  ; 
yet;  but;  however. — Obsolete. 

Howdy,  how'de,  a.  A midwife. — Obsolete. 

How-d’yr,  how'de-yo.  How  do  you  do?  how  is 
your  health  ? 

However,  how'er-ur,  ad,  In  whatever  manner 
or  degree;  at  all  events;  happen  what  will;  at 
least ; nevertheless  ; notwithstanding  ; yet. 

Ho  WITZ,  lio'witz,  > a.  (hobus,  Span,  hatibitze, 

Howitzer,  ho-witz'ur,)  Germ.)  A piece  of  ord-  I 
nance,  intermediate  between  the  gun  and  mortar. 
In  the  British  service,  both  iron  and  brass  how- 
itzers are  employed.  The  calilters  of  the  former 
are  ten  inches ; the  length  five  and  four  feet.  The 
hitter  arc  of  four  kinds,  designated  twenty- four 
pounders,  twelve  pouuders,  5$  inch,  and  4$  inch, 
from  the  weight  of  the  round  shot,  and  the  dia- 
meter of  the  shells  discharged  from  them  Their 
lengths  nro  respectively  4 1 feet,  3|  feet,  2j»,  feet, 
and  feet. 
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Howker,  how'kur,  a.  A Dutch  vessel,  commonly 
navigated  with  two  masts;  a main  and  a tnizen 
mast,  and  being  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  tons 
buiden  ; also,  the  name  of  a fishing-boat  with 
one  inast,  used  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

nowL,  howl,  v.  n.  ( hui/tn , Dut.)  To  cry  as  a wolf 
or  dog;  to  utter  a particular  kind  of  loud,  pro- 
tracted, and  mournful  sound ; to  utter  cries  in 
distress ; to  roar,  as  a tempest ; — a.  the  cry  of  a 
wolf  or  dog  ; the  cry  of  a human  being  in  anguish 
or  horror.  Among  Ship-carpenters,  a ship  is  said 
to  howl  when  tho  loot-hooks  are  scarfed  into  tim- 
bers and  bolted. 

Howlkt,  how'let,  a.  (htdotle,  Fr.)  One  of  the 
names  of  the  owl,  spelt  also  otckt. 

Howling,  how' ling,  $.  The  cry  of  a wolf  or  dog; 
the  cry  of  one  in  distress;  any  loud  or  horrid 
noise; — a,  filled  with  howls,  or  bowling  beasts ; 
dreary. 

H0W8O,  how 'so,  ad.  (abbreviation  of  howsoever.") 
Although. — Obsolete. 

Let  greatness  go,  so  it  go  without  thee ; 

And  welcome  come,  Muur/o  unfortunate.— 

IhudeL 

Howsoever,  how-so-cv'ur,  ad  In  what  manner 
soever;  although. 

Hox,  hoks,  r.  a.  To  hough  ; to  hamstring. 

Hoy,  hoy,  a.  A small  vessel,  usually  rigged  as  a 
sloop,  and  employed  in  conveying  passengers  and 
goods  from  place  to  place ; — inter/,  an  exclama- 
tion of  no  definite  meaning. 

Hova,  lio'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Thomas  Hoy,  late 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northuml«crland.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Asclepindacea?. 

IIuanaco,  hu-an'a-ko,  a.  The  South  American 
Camel,  the  Cnmelus  lmanacus  of  Linnteus. 

Htruinrn,  hub'bub,  a.  A great  noise  of  many  con- 
fused voices  ; a tumult ; uproar ; riot.  Hubbub - 
boo,  the  cry  or  bowl  of  the  lower  sort  of  Irish  at 
funerals. 

Huck,  link,  v.  n.  To  haggle  in  purchasing  goods. 
Obsolete. 

A near,  and  hard,  and  bucking  chapman 

Shall  never  buy  good  flesh. — Uulc. 

Hcck aback,  buk'a-bak,  a.  A course  hempen  or 
linen  fabric,  commonly  made  into  towels. 

Huckle,  huk'kl,  a.  The  hip. 

Huckle-backed,  huk'kl-bakt,  a.  Having  round 
shoulders. 

Huckle- noNK,  huk Tri-bone,  a.  (hooker,  Germ.) 
The  hip-bone. 

Huckster,  buk'stur,  i.  (hoclv,  hooker,  Germ.) 
One  who  sells  provisions  by  retail ; a mean,  trick- 
ish  fellow ; — v.  is.  to  deal  in  small  articles,  or  in 
petty  bargains. 

Hucksteraoe,  hnk'stnr-ajc,  a.  Tho  business  of  a 
huckster  ; dealing. 

The  ignoble  Muck  storage  of  piddling  tithes.— MSlon. 

Hccksterf.ss,  huk'stur-es,  a.  A female  doaler  in 
small  articles. 

Hud,  hud,  a.  The  shell  or  hull  of  a not — Local. 

Huddle,  hud'dl,  v.  n.  (hudeln,  Germ.)  To  come 
in  a crowd  or  hurry;  to  move  in  a promiscuous 
throng  without  order  or  regularity ; to  press  or 
hurry  in  disorder; — p.  a.  to  put  on  carelessly  in 
a hurry;  to  put  on  in  haste  and  disorder;  to 
throw  together  in  confusion ; to  crowd  together 
without  regard  to  order ; — a.  crowd  ; tumult ; 
confusion ; an  assemblage  ol  persons  or  things 
without  order  or  regularity. 

940 
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UuDDI.ER,  hud'dlur,  a.  One  who  throws  things 
iuto  confusion  ; a bungler. 

Hu  DEG  ELD,  hnd'e-gchl,  a.  (Saxon.)  In  Law,  the 
price  of  exemption  from  chastisemont  paid  by  a 
villain  or  servant  who  had  committed  any  trespass 
which  incurred  corporeal  punishment. — FleUx. 

II  CD  i hr  a stic,  hu-de-bras'tik,  a.  Relating  to  iludi- 
bras,  or  doggerel  poetry. 

Hudson i a,  hud-so'ne-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  William 
Hudson,  F.B.S.,  London,  author  of  ‘ Flora  Ang- 
lica.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cistocese. 

Hue,  hu,  8.  (hie toe,  kite,  Sax.)  Any  degree  of 
strength  or  vividness  of  colour,  from  its  greatest 
or  deepest  to  its  weakest  tint ; colour ; dye. 

Hub  and  Cry,  (Auer,  to  hoot  or  bias  at,  and  crier, 
to  shout,  Fr.)  The  old  common  law  process  of 
pursuing  with  horn  and  voice  all  felons,  aud  others, 
who  had  dangerously  wounded  another. — Bract,  L 
3,  tr.  2,  c.  1,  tec.  1. 

Hu ed,  hude,  a.  Coloured. — Obsolete, 

Lastly  stood  War,  In  glittering  arms  yelnd, 

Willi  visage  grim,  stern  looks,  aud  blackly  kusti. — 

SiaeMBe. 

Huelebs,  holes,  a.  Destitute  of  colour. 

Huer,  hu'ar,  s.  One  whose  business  is  to  cry  out 
or  give  an  alarm. — Obsolete. 

Hckknia,  hu-er'ne-n,  a.  (in  honour  of  Justus 
H item ius,  a botanist.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Asclcpiadacete. 

Hurrtia,  hu-er'she-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Jerome 
Huerta,  a Spaniard  who  translated  Pliny  into 
Spanish.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Peru : 
Order,  Terebinth  ace®. 

Huff,  huf,  8.  A swell  of  sudden  anger  or  arro- 
gance; a boasting,  conceited  fellow; 

Lewd  shallow-brained  huffs  make  atheism  and  con- 
tempt of  religion  the  sole  budge  and  character  of  wit,— 
South. 

v.  a.  to  swell ; to  enlarge ; to  puff  up ; to  hec- 
tor ; to  bully ; to  treat  with  insolence  and  arro- 
gance ; to  chide  or  rebuke  with  insolence  ; — r.  «. 
to  bluster ; to  storm ; to  bounce ; to  swell  with 
indignation  or  pride. 

Jh'fing  to  cowards,  fawning  to  the  brnve. 

To  knaves  a fool,  to  cred'lous  fools  a knave.— 

Roseossmm. 

HUFFBR,  huf  fur,  8.  A blusterer ; a bully. 

To  be  expos’d  1’  th’  end  to  suffer, 

By  such  a braggadocio  h«ffcr.— Butter. 

ncFFINE88,  huf'fe-ncs,  ) *.  Petulance ; arro- 
II UFKISHNERS,  huf 'fish-nes,  l gance;  noisy  bluster. 
liUFFTSlf,  huffish,  a.  Arrogant;  insolent;  hec- 
toring. 

Huffdwlt,  buf'fiah-le,  ad.  With  arrogance  or 
blustering.  • 

Huffy,  huf'fe,  a.  Swelled  or  swelling ; petulant 
HUO,  hug,  v.  a.  (keger,  Dan.)  To  press  close  in  an 
embrace ; to  fondle ; to  treat  with  tenderness  ; to 
hold  fast ; to  gripe  in  wrestling.  Ilug  the  land , 
in  Nautical  language,  to  sail  as  near  the  land  as 
possible;  to  hug  the  i rind,  to  keep  the  ship  close 
hauled  ; — 8.  a close  embrace ; a particular  gripe 
in  wrestling  or  scuffling. 

Huge,  huje,  a.  ( hoog , Dut.)  Very  large  or  great ; 
enormous,  improperly  applied  to  distance  or  space, 
in  the  sense  of  vast  or  immense ; great  eveu  to 
deformity. 

Huoelia,  hu-gene-a,  ».  (in  honour  of  Baron  Chas. 
de  Hugel  of  Vienna.)  A genns  of  annual  plants: 
Order.  PolcraoniaceK. 
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Hugely,  hujeTe,  adL  Very  greatly;  enormously; 
immensely. 

Hugeness,  httfe'nes,  $.  Enormous  bulk  or  large-  j 
ness  ; utmost  extent. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

My  mistress  exceeds  In  goodness  tho  kugentu  of  your 

unworthy  Uiinklng.— Skats. 

Huoeous,  hu'jus,  a.  A low  word  for  vast  or 
enormous. 

Hugger-mugger,  hng'gur-mng'gnr,  a.  A cant 
word  denoting  in  privacy  or  secrecy. 

The  patrimony  which  a few 
Now  hold  in  in  their  hand. 

And  all  tho  rest  do  rob  of  goods  and  land.— 

Spenser. 

Hcqonia,  bu-go'no-a, «.  (in  honour  of  John  Hugon, 
an  English  botanist,  who  died  in  1771.)  A genua 
of  plants : Order,  OxaliJaoes. 

Huouenotism,  hu'ge-not-izm,  s.  The  principles 
or  religion  of  the  Huguenots  in  France. 

Huguenots,  hu'ge-nots,  #.  (derivation  uncertain.) 
An  appellation  given  by  way  of  contempt  to  the 
Reformed  or  Protestant  Calvinists  of  France. 

HUGY,  hu'je,  a.  Vast  in  size. — Obsolete. 

The  wide  waste  places  and  the  huff  plain.— 

SaekvUk. 

IlriflUER,  hwe'shur,  s.  (huissier,  Fr.)  An  usher.— 
Obsolete. 

It  makes  finishers  serviceable  men.— Sen  Jonson. 

Huke,  huke,  8.  (hug,  Welsh.)  A cloak;  a mantle.  • 
— Seldom  used. 

As  we  wore  thus  in  conference,  there  came  one  that  * 

seemed  to  be  a messenger  in  a rich  huJce.—Baoon. 

IIulcii,  hulsh,  8.  A bunch. — Obsolete. 

Hulcu-D ached,  hulsh'bakt,  a.  Crookod  backed.  : 
— Obsoloto. 

IIulcii  ed,  hulsht,  a.  Swollen*.;  puffed  up. — Ob-  ; 
solcte. 

HULCilY,  hul'she,  a.  Much  swoHrn;  gibbous.  j 

Hulfston,  hulfston,  j.  (German.)  Iu  Music,  the  ! 
secondary  or  superior  note  iu  a shake. 

Huli,  hnl'e,  t.  A name  given  in  India  to  an  April- 
fool.  Huli-errand,  the  false  errand  on  which  an 
April-fool  is  sent. 

Hulk,  hulk,  a.  (Dutch.)  An  old  dismasted  ship, 
laid  up  as  unfit  for  further  service;  anything  , 
bulky  or  unwieldy; — (obsolete  in  the  last  sense.)  ! 
Tho  hulks  in  the  Thames  consist  of  old  ships,  to.  I 
which  convicts  are  sent  previous  to  their  being  i 
transported  from  this  country. 

Hulky,  hulk'e,  a.  Bulky ; unwieldy.— Obsolete.  1 

Hull,  hul,  s.  (Au/,  Sax.)  The  busk  or  integument 
of  anything ; the  outer  covering ; the  main  body  , 
of  a ship,  without  either  masts,  yards,  sails,  or 
rigging;  to  lie  a hull,  in  Nautical  language,  is  to  | 
lie  as  a ship  without  any  sail  npon  her,  and  her 
helm  lashed  a-lee;  to  strike  a hull,  in  a storm,  is 
to  take  in  the  sails,  and  lash  the  helm  on  the  lee-  . 
aide  of  a ship ; — v.  a.  to  strip  off  or  separate  tho 
hull  or  hulls ; to  pierce  the  hull  of  a ship  with  a 
cannon  ball ; — v.  n.  to  float  or  drive  on  the  water  i 
without  sails. 

Hully,  hol'le,  a.  Having  husks  or  pods;  siliquous. 

Huloist,  hn'lo-ist,  ».  One  who  affirms  that  mat-  j 
ter  is  God. 

Hulotiikism,  hn'lo-fAa-izm,  «.  (huh,  matter,  and  ; 
theos,  God,  Gr.)  The  doctrine  or  belief  that  mat-  : 
ter  is  God,  or  that  there  is  no  God  but  matter. 

Hulver,  hul'ver,  s.  One  of  the  vulgar  names  of 
the  holly,  Ilex  aquifolium. 

Hum,  hum,  r.  n.  (hwnmen,  Germ.)  To  make  the 
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HUMAN— HUMBLE. 


HUMBLEBEE—  HUMERAL. 


noise  of  bee* ; to  make  an  inarticulate  and  buz- 
zing sound ; to  make  a confused  noise  like  that  of 
I bustling  crowds  at  a distance ; to  pause  in  speak- 
ing, and  supply  the  interral  with  an  audible  emis- 
sion of  breath  ; to  make  a low  dull  noise ; to  ap- 
plaud;— (obsolete  in  the  last  sense;) 

Ld.  Ch.  Baron.—  Gentlemen,  this  ktmming  is  not  at  oil 

becoming  the  gravity  of  this  court.—  Trial  of  l k« 

ddej. 

— r.  a.  to  sing  in  a low  roioc ; to  cause  to  hum ; 
to  impose  on; — (vulgar  in  the  last  two  senses;) 
— a.  the  noise  of  bees  or  insects ; a low  confused 
noise,  as  of  bustling  crowds  at  a distance ; any 
j low  dull  noise ; a pause  with  an  inarticulate 
| ! sound ; an  expression  of  applause ; 

You  hear  a Awn  In  the  right  pi  a c o. — Spectator. 

— interject  a sound  with  a pause,  implying  doubt  j 
and  deliberation. 

Human,  hu'man,  a.  (humnnus,  Lot.)  Belonging 
to  man  or  mankind ; pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
race  of  man  ; having  the  qualities  of  a man.  j 

Human  ate,  hu'man- ate,  a.  Endued  with  huma- 
) nity. — Obsolete. 

Humane,  hu-tnane',  a.  Kind;  benevolent;  civil ; 
haring  the  feelings  and  dispositions  proper  to  man ; 
having  tenderness  and  compassion;  disposed  to 
treat  inferior  animals  with  kindness. 

Humanely,  hu-mane'le,  ad.  In  a humane  manner; 
with  kind  feelings,  tenderness,  or  compassion. 

Humaneness,  hu-mane'nes,  t.  Tenderness. 

Humanist,  hu'tnau-ist,  s.  A professor  of  grammar  . 
and  rhetoric ; a philologist ; one  versed  iu  the  ! 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Humanitarian,  hu-mane-ta're-an,  s.  A person  I 
who  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  asserts  that  | 
he  was  a mere  man. 

Humanity,  hu-man'e-te,  $.  ( humanitat , Lnt.)  The 
peculiar  nature  of  man,  by  which  he  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  beings ; mankind  collectively ; the 
hied  feelings,  dispositions,  and  sympathies  of  man  l 
by  which  lie  is  separated  from  the  lower  orders  of  i 
animals;  benevolence;  the  exercise  of  kindness; 
acts  of  tenderness  ; philology;  grammatical 
; ; studies : humanities,  in  the  plural,  signifies  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  poetry.  iVofessor  of  humanity, 
in  tbo  Scottish  universities,  the  professor  who 
teaches  the  Latin  language  is  so  called. 

Humanization,  hu-man-e  za'shun,  s.  The  act  of  : 
humanizing. 

Humanize,  hu'mnn-ize,  v.  n.  To  soften;  to  render 
susceptible  of  humane  and  tender  dispositions;  to 
subdue  cruel  or  unfading  propensities. 

Humankind,  hu'mnn-kind,  >.  The  race  of  man; 
man. 

Humanly,  hu'man-le,  or/.  After  the  manner  of 
men ; according  to  the  power  of  men ; kindly ; 

I with  humane  deputations. — In  the  last  two  senses 
humanely  should  l«e  used. 

j Humation,  hu-ma'sliun,  a.  Interment. — Obsolete,  j 
1 Humbert!  a,  hutn-ber  she-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  some 
person  of  the  name  of  Humbert.)  A gcuus  of 
plants:  Order,  Cotivolvulacea*. 

lie  mule,  um’bl,  a.  (French  ) Low,  opposed  to  | 
high  or  lofty,  or  great ; lowly,  meek,  modest,  sub- 
missive, opposed  to  proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  or  i 
assuming ; — r.  a.  to  make  humble  or  lowly  in  | 
mind ; to  reduce  to  a low  state ; to  mortify ; to 
crush;  to  break;  to  subdue;  to  abase ; to  make  | 
meek  and  submissive ; to  make  to  condescend  ; to 
bring  down;  to  lower;  to  humble  one's  self  to 


repent ; to  afflict  one’s  self  for  sin  ; to  make  con- 
trite. 

Humblebeb,  uin'bl-be,  ».  A sort  of  bee  which 
makes  its  nest  in  the  earth ; the  Apis  terrestri* 
of  Linwens. 

Hcmulemoutiied,  mn’bl-mowthd,  j.  Mild; 
nuvk. 


Humbleness,  um'bl-nes,  t.  Humility ; absence 
of  pride. 

Humble- plant,  uniTd-plant,  9.  The  plant  Mimosa 
pudica,  a native  of  Brazil. 

Humbler,  umbl-ur.  s.  He  or  that  which  humbles; 
lie  that  reduces  pride  or  mortifies. 

Humbles,  um'blz,  1.  Entrails  of  a deer:  also 
written  u ruble  f. 

Humbless,  nm'hles,  9.  (ItumJrlesse,  old  Fr.)  Hum- 
bleness; humility. — Obsolete. 

Ami  with  mei  k htmUets,  and  afflicted  mood, 

Pardon  for  tlieo,  and  grace  for  me  intreaL — Spenser. 


Humbling,  um'bl-ing,  s.  Humiliation;  abatement 
of  pride ; — a.  adapted  to  subdue  pride  and  self- 
dependence. 

Humbly,  um'blc,  ad.  Withont  pride;  with  hu- 
mility; modestly;  with  submissiveuess;  in  a low 
state  or  condition  ; without  elevation. 

Humboldt!  a,  hum  -bole'  te- a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Baron 
de  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  traveller  and  natural- 
ist.) A genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  natives  of 
Java:  Suborder,  Miinoscrc. 

Humboldtilite,  hum-bole'te-lite,  ».  (in  honour  of 
Humboldt,  the  celebrated  traveller.)  A mineral 
found  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius;  colour  brown,  in- 
clining slightly  to  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow ; 
primary  crystal  a right  square  prism ; lustre 
vitreous,  translucent.  Its  constituents  are- 
silica,  31.16;  lime,  31.67;  magnesia,  8.83; 
alumina,  0.50;  protoxide  of  iron,  2.00:  scratches 
glass.  Sp.  gr.  3.104. 

Humboldtine,  hum-bole'tinc,  9.  (in  honour  of 
Humboldt.)  A mineral  found  in  the  Moor  coal 
of  Bohemia.  According  to  Count  Rivera,  it  is 
composed  of  oxalic  acid,  46.14  ; protoxide  of 
iron,  53.86. 

Humboldtite. — See  Datholite. 

Humbug,  hum'bug,  ».  An  imposition; — v.  a.  to 
deceive  for  the  purpose  of  ridicule. — A low  word. 

Humdrum,  hum'drum,  a.  (perhaps  from  hum,  and 
drone.)  Dull;  stupid; — t.  a stupid  fellow;  a 
drone. 

Humea,  hu'me-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Sir  Abraham 
Hume.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants,  with  im- 
mense capillary  panniclcs  of  brilliant  crimson 
flowers,  natives  of  New  South  Wales : Suborder, 
Tubuliflone. 

Humect,  hu'mekt,  ) v.  a.  (humecto,  Lat.) 

Humectate,  hu-mek'tate,)  To  moisten;  to  wet; 
to  water. — Seldom  used. 

Hum kctant,  bu-mek'tant,  a.  ( humectans , Lat.)  In 
Therapeutics,  pertaining  to  remedies  which  are 
supposed  to  augment  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and 
to  remove  the  acrid  condition  of  an  organ. 

Humectantia,  hu-mck-tnn'slie-a,  s.  Medicines 
for  moistening  and  softening. 

HumectaTION,  hu-mek  ta'shun,  ».  In  Pharmacy, 
the  preparing  of  medicine  by  steeping  it  fo-  a 
time  in  water. 

Humectite,  hu-mek'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
moisten. 

Humeral,  hu'me-ral,  a.  (French.)  Belonging  to 
the  shoulder. 
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HUMMINGBIRDS — HUMP. 


Humero-curital,  hu'me  ro-ku'be-tal,  An  epi- 
thet employed  by  Chau.s&ier  to  designate  the 
brachial  internal  muscle,  ns  extending  from  the 
humerus  to  the  cubitus,  or  ulna. 

Humerus,  hu'mrr-ua,  s.  (Latin.)  The  arm-bone, 
or  that  of  the  former  extremity  in  vertebra  ted 
animals,  which  articulates  with  the  scapula ; the 
third  joint  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  ol  Hexapod 
insects  is  also  so  called  by  Kirby. 

Humiium,  bum'bum,  a.  A kind  of  plain,  coarao 
India  cloth,  made  of  cotton. 

Hum ic U ration,  hu-me-ku-ba'shun,  a.  (humus,  the 
ground,  and  cubo,  I lie,  I -it.)  The  act  of  lying 
on  the  ground. — Seldom  used. 

Fatting  and  sackcloth,  and  spIim,  and  tear*.  and 

kumlnJhUiout,  used  to  be  companions  of  repentance.—  I 

Up.  JimmkuLL 

Humid,  hu'mid,  a.  ( hum itlus. , Lat.)  Moist;  con-  | 
tabling  sensible  moisture  ; damp,  wet,  or  watery.  \ 

Humidity,  h'u-mid'e-te,  ) a.  A moderate  degree 

111  midnehs,  hu'inid-nes, | of wetness;  moisture; 
dampness ; that  quality  in  bodies  by  which  they 
are  capable  of  wi  tting  other  bodies. 

Hi  MIFUSU8,  hu-me-fu'sus,  a.  (humus,  the  ground, 
and  Jundo,  I pour,  Gr.)  An  epithet  sometimes 
Used  by  botanists  to  express  the  spreading  of 
plants  over  the  surface  of  the  ground;  procum- 
bent. 

Uumu.k,  hu'mile,  v.  a,  (humilier,  old  Fr.)  To  hu- 
miliate or  humble. — Obsolete. 

Davyd  ought  to  humilc  himselfe* — Up.  fisher. 

Humiliate,  hu-mil'e-ate,  v.  a.  (hum  ilia,  Lat.)  To 
humble ; to  lower  in  condition  ; to  depress. 

Humiliating,  hu-inil'e-ay-ting,  a.  Abating  pride 
or  nclf-coiifidcnoe ; mortifying. 

Humiliation,  Im-inil-c-a'shun,  a.  Descent  from 
an  elevated  state  or  rank  to  one  that  is  low  or 
humble;  act  of  humility ; mortification;  external 
expression  of  sin  and  nn worthiness;  the  state  of 
being  reduced  to  lowliness  of  inind,  meekness, 
penitence,  and  submission  ; abatement  of  pride. 

Humility,  hu-mil'e-te,  a.  ( humUUat , Lat.)  Free- 
dom from  pride  and  arrogance;  humbleness  of 
mind ; a modest  estimate  of  one’s  own  worth.  In 
Scripture,  humidity  is  designated  as  lowliness  of 
mind  ; a deep  sense  of  one’s  own  nnworthiness  in 
the  right  of  God  ; act  of  bu< -mission. 

Humiriace.v,  hnme-re-a'se-a,  $.  ( humtrittm , one 
of  the  genera.)  An  order  of  Exocenous  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  Erical  alliance  of  Lindtey.  It  con- 
sists of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  balsamic  juice ; leaves 
alternate  and  coriaceous,  without  stipules  ; flowers 
polvpetalnuN,  in  terminal  or  axillary  cymes;  per- 
fect monodelphous  stamens,  and  two-celled  an- 
thers, with  a long  membranous  connective. 

IIumikium,  hu-mer'o-um,  *.  (hourniri,  the  name  of 
//.  balsamifentti »,  in  Guinea.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  trees,  flowing  with  balsam ; Order, 
Huiniriacese. 

Humite,  hu'mite,  a.  (in  honour  of  Sir  A.  Hume.) 
A vitreous  mineral,  from  Monte  Somna,  of  various 
shades  of  yellow,  sometimes  almost  white,  passing 
into  reddish-brown.  It  occurs  in  minute  crystals, 
often  marked.  Harducss,  6.5  to  7.0. 

HuMMK.it,  hum'mur,  a.  One  that  bums;  an  np- 
plauder. 

Humming,  hum'ming,  a.  The  sound  of  bees;  an 
inartkulute  sound;  a dull,  murmuring  noise. 

Humming-ale,  hum'ming-alc,  a.  Sprightly  ale. 

" bh  encouraging  hi*  text. — Ihryden. 


Hummingbirds. — See  Trochilus. 

Hummock,  hmn'mok,  a.  A solid  mass  of  turf  ele- 
vated above  the  surrounding  earth. 

Hummum.h,  hum'inumx,  a.  j>L  (Persian.)  Sweating 
places  or  baths. 

Humoral,  u'mo-ral,  a.  Relating  to  or  proceed- 
ing from  the  humours.  Humoral  pathology,  a 
system  in  medicine  which  attributed  all  the  dis- 
eases to  morbid  changes  in  the  humours,  or  fluid 
parts  of  the  body,  without  assigning  any  influence 
to  the  state  of  the  fluids. 

Hl  moralisu,  u'inur-al  itm,  $.  The  doctrine  that 
di.-easc*  have  their  seat  in  the  humours ; also, 
state  of  being  humoral. 

Hu  MORA  LI  ST,  u'mur-al- 1st,  a.  One  who  adopts 
the  humoral  pathology. 

Humoiusm,  u'mur-izm,  a.  The  state  of  the  hu- 
mours. 

Humorist,  u'mur-ist,  s.  One  who  conducts  him- 
self by  his  own  fancy ; one  who  gratifies  his  own 
humour;  one  of  a playful,  humorous  disposition 
in  speaking  or  writing;  one  who  is  fond  of  jest- 
ing, or  odd  conceits  ; a wag ; a droll. 

IIumorllss,  u'morlcs,  a.  Without  any  hu- 
mour. 

Humorous,  u'mnr  us,  a.  Distinguished  by  hu- 
mour; full  of  curious  contrasts  or  images,  adapted 
to  excite  laughter  ; jocular ; having  the  power  to 
B|ieak  or  write  in  a humorous  style ; fanciful ; 
playful ; exciting  laughter ; subject  to  be  governed 
by  humour  or  caprice  ; irregular ; capricious ; 

Vast  U hi*  courage,  boundless  is  hi*  mind. 

Rough  u*  a storm,  ami  humorous  a*  the  wind.— 
Dryden. 

nu'ist ; humid.— -Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Humorously,  u'mur-usle,  ad.  With  a fanci- 
ful or  grotesque  combination  of  ideas ; in  a man- 
ner to  excite  laughter  or  mirth ; pleasantly ; jo- 
cosely ; capriciously ; whimsically ; in  oonfonnity 
with  one’s  humour. 

Humokousnkbs,  u'mur-us-nes,  *.  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  humorous ; jocularity ; odd- 
ness of  conceit ; petulance ; peevishness ; fickle- 
ness ; capricious  levity. 

Humorsome,  u'mur-sum,  a.  Peevish;  petulant; 
of  a capricious  turn;  odd;  humorous;  adapted 
to  excite  laughter. 

Humorsomely,  u'mur-sum-le,  ad.  Peevishly; 

petulantly  ; humorously  ; oddly. 

Humour,  u'mor,  a.  (from  humco , to  be  moist, 
Lot)  Moisture.  The  humours  of  the  eye  oro  the 
aqueous,  or  watery ; the  crystalinc,  or  icy ; and 
the  vitreous.  The  two  first  contains  about  80 
per  cent,  of  albamcn,  muriate,  acetate  of  soda, 
pure  soda,  and  animal  matter ; the  lust,  besides 
the  usual  salts,  36  per  cent,  of  a peculiar  matter, 
like  albumen ; — general  tarn  or  temper  of  mind ; 
disposition,  or  rather  a peculiarity  of  disposition, 
often  temporary ; grotesque  imagery  ; jocularity ; 
merriment ; that  quality  of  the  imagination  which 
gives  to  ideas  a fantastic  turn,  and  tends  to  excite 
laughter,  or  to  produce  a pleasant  and  agreeable 
state  of  mind ; petulance ; peevishness ; a trick ; 
a practice ; 

I like  not  tho  humour  of  lying. — Shots. 
caprice  ; whim  ; predominant  inclination  ; — r.  n. 
to  gratify ; to  sooth  by  compliance ; to  snit ; to 
indulge;  to  favour  by  imposing  no  restraint. 

Hump,  hump,  a.  (umbo,  Lat.)  The  protuberance 
formed  by  a crooked  back. 


HUMPBACK — HUNDREDuM.  HUNG— HUNT. 


Humpback,  Immp'bak,  a * A crooked  back  ; high 
shoulders. 

Humpbacked,  hamp'bakt,  a.  Having  a crooked 
beck. 

HuMULt  8,  hn'mu-Ius,  «.  (humus,  earth,  Lat.  from 
the  plants  only  growing  in  rich  soils.)  The  bop, 

• gonna  of  climbing  plants,  which  has  been  lung 
cultivated  in  England  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers, 

| used  in  the  miking  of  beer. 

Humus,  hu'tnus,  9.  (humus,  ground  or  earth,  Lat.) 
Vegetable  mould.  When  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture,  wood  suffers  decay  or  eremacausis,  and 
is  saiJ  to  moulder,  being  converted  into  a dark- 
brown  or  black  |M>wdor,  called  by  modern  chemists 
humus.  The  longer  the  decay  operates,  the  greater 
is  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  rcsMue;  thus, 
oak-wood  is  Cse  Hat  On,  and  two  species  of 
humus,  one  more  old  than  the  other,  were  C33 
II20  Ojo,  and  C34  His  Ol8;  showing,  that  for 
every  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  oxidized  by  the 
air,  one  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  had  separated. 

Hinton,  hnnab,  1.  A protuberance  or  bump;  a 
lump ; a thick  piece  ; a push  or  jerk  with  the 
fist  or  elbow  ; — e.  a.  to  push  with  the  elbow ; to 
push  or  thrust  with  a sudden  jerk  ; to  push  out 
in  a protuberance;  to  crook  the  back. 

Thj  cn Hiked  mind  within  hunch’d  nui  thy  back. 

And  wander'd  in  thy  limbs.— I>ryJcn. 

Hunch-backed,  hunsb'bukt,  a.  Having  a crooked 
' 1 back. 

Hundred,  hun'dred,  a.  (hund  or  hunthed , Sax.) 
Denoting  the  product  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten,  or 
j the  number  of  ten  times  ten  ; — s.  a company, 
i body,  or  collection,  consisting  of  ten  times  ten ; 
the  number  1 00.  Hundred  court,  in  Law,  a 
hundred  court  is  much  tlio  same  as  a coart  baron, 
only  that  it  is  larger,  and  is  held  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a particular  hundred,  instead  of  a manor: 
it  resembles  a court  baron  in  not  being  a court  of 
record,  and  in  the  free  suitors  being  the  judges, 
and  the  steward  the  registrar. — 8 Hi.  34.  In 
Polities,  an  ancient  territorial  division,  having  for 
Its  object  the  more  convenient  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  To  each  hundred  be- 
longed a court  baron,  similar  in  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  jurisdiction  to  the  county  court,  and 
also  a court  leet ; both  of  which  were  usually  held 
by  the  sheriff,  or  by  a deputy  or  steward  having 
authority  under  him.  The  inhabitants  of  a hun- 
dred, when  an  offence  was  committed  in  their  dis- 
trict, were  bound  to  produce  the  offender,  or  make 
1 good  the  damage  done.  Hundred  of  lime , a mea- 
sure used  by  lime-burners  in  some  places  equal  to 
85,  and  in  others  to  25,  heaped  bushels  or  bags, 
the  latter  being  the  quantity  about  London,  and 
equal  to  100  peeks.  Long  hundredweight,  six 
score,  by  which  certain  articles  are  sold.  Hundred- 
weight,  112  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Hukdredors,  hun'dre-durs,  1.  ( hundredarii , low 
Lat.)  In  Law,  persons  empannelied  or  fit  to  bo 
empannclled  on  a jury,  upon  a controversy  arising 
I within  the  hundred  where  the  land  in  question  ! 
lies.  It  also  sometimes  signifies  he  who  has  the 
jurisdiction  of  a hundred,  and  holds  the  hundred  ' 
conrt ; and  sometimes  it  is  used  for  the  bailiff  of  j 
a hundred. — Crimp.  Juris.  217. 

Hundredth.  hundreds,  a.  The  ordinal  of  a I 
1 hundred. 

j Hundredum,  hun'dre-dnm,  a.  In  Law,  some- 
times means  to  be  free  or  quit  from  money  or 


customs  due  to  governors  and  bundndore.—  Lea 
Tenues  dt  la  Leg. 

Hung,  hung.  Past  and  post  part,  of  the  verb  To 
hang.  Hung  double  and  tingle . in  Carpentry,  ap- 
plied to  sashes,  the  first  when  both  the  upper  and 
lower  sash  are  balanced  by  weights  for  raising  and 
depressing,  and  the  last  when  only  one:  usually 
the  lower  one  is  balanced  over  the  pulleys. 

Hungarian,  hung-ga're-an,  a.  Pertuining  to  Hun- 
gary;— a.  a native  of  Hungary. 

HungaRY-waTER,  hung'ga-re-waw-tur,  9.  A dis- 
tilled water,  prepared  originally  for  the  Queen  of 
♦ Hungary. 

Hunger,  hung'gur,  a.  (Sax.  Germ,  and  Dan.)  A 
craving  of  food  by  the  stomach,  or  a sensation  of 
uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  want  of  food;  crav- 
ing appetite ; any  strong  or  eager  desire  ; — r.  n. 
to  fee!  the  pain  or  uneasiness  which  is  produced 
by  a long  abstinence  from  food  ; to  crave  food ; 
to  desire  with  restless  eagerness;  to  long  for; — 
v.  a.  to  famish. — Obsolete  as  an  active  verb. 

Hunger-bit,  hung'gur-bit,  ) a.  Pained  or 

Hi  ngkr-bitten,  bung'gur-bit-tn,  ) weakened  by 
hunger. 

Hungered,  hung'gurd,  a.  Hungry;  pinched  by 
want  of  nourishment. 

When  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he 

was  afterwards  an  hungered.— 8t.  Mitt.  iv.  2. 

Hlngerly,  huug'gur-le,  a.  Hungry;  in  want  of 
nourishment; — ud.  with  keen  appetite. — Seldom 
used  as  an  adverb. 

You  have  sav’d  my  longing,  and  I feed 
Moat  kunfftrly  on  your  sight.— Shots. 

Hunger-starved,  hung'gur-stdrvd,  a.  Starved 
with  hunger  ; pinched  by  want  of  food. 

Hunger-stung,  hung'gur-stung,  a.  Feeling  most 
acutely  the  craving  of  banger. 

Hungrily,  hung'gre-le,  ad.  With  keen  appetite. 

Hungry,  hung'gre,  a.  Feeling  pain  or  uneasiness 
from  want  of  food  ; having  an  eager  desire ; ema- 
ciated ; lean, as  if  reduced  by  hunger;  not  rich  or 
fertile ; poor  ; not  prolific ; more  disposed  to  draw 
from  other  substances  than  to  impart  to  them. 

Hunks,  hungks,  a.  A covetous,  sordid  wretch  ; a 
niggard ; a miser. 

bhe  has  a husband— a jealous,  covetous  old  htmkt.— 

1/ryJen. 

Hixnemania,  bun-ne-man'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of 
John  Hunneman,  a xealons  botanist.)  A genus 
of  Mexican  plants : Order,  PapaveracciE. 

Hins,  hunz,  a.  (hunni,  Lat.)  The  Scythians,  who 
conquered  Pannonia,  and  gave  it  its  present  name, 
Hungary. 

Hurt,  hunt,  e.  a.  ( hmtian , Sax.)  To  chase  wild 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  catching  them  for 
food,  or  for  the  diversion  of  sportsmen  ; to  pur- 
sue; to  follow  closely;  to  search  for;  to  direct 
or  manage  hounds  in  the  chase ; to  hunt  out  or 
after,  to  seek ; to  search  for ; to  hunt  firm,  to 
pursue  or  drive  out  or  away ; to  hunt  down,  to 
depress;  to  bear  down  by  persecution  or  violence; 
— r.  n.  to  follow  the  chase  ; to  seek  wild  animals 
for  game,  or  for  killing  them  by  shooting  when 
noxious;  to  seek  by  close  pursuit; — a.  a chase  oi 
wild  animals  fur  catching  them ; a huntsman  ; — 
(obsolete  in  the  last  sense ;) 

Ready  for  to  ride 

With  hunt c and  home,  und  houndcs  him  beside. — 

Vhimeer. 

a pack  of  hounds;  chase;  pursuit;  a seeking  of 
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wild  animal*  for  p>me:  an  association  of  hunts- 
men, the  Caledonian  Hunt. 

Hunter,  hnn'tur,  *.  One  who  chases  wild  animals 
for  pastime  or  food;  a dog  that  scents  game  or 
beasts  of  prey  ; a horse  used  in  the  chose. 

Ilt  NTfcHiA,  hun-te're-a,  ».  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Win. 
Hunter  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Establishment,  an 
I eminent  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
I of  trees,  with  opposite  leaves  and  small  white 
flowers:  Order,  Apocynacesr. 

Hunting,  hun'ting,  s.  The  diversion  of  the  cha^e; 
a pursuit;  a seeking.  Hunting-leopard,  the  Che- 
tan  of  India,  Fclis  renatica,  a species  of  feline 
animals  of  the  leopard  kind,  trained  in  India  for 
the  chase.  Hunting-horn,  a bugle ; a bom  used 
to  cheer  the  bounds  in  pursuit  of  game.  Hunting- 
horse. , or  nog,  a horse  trained  and  used  in  hunt- 
ing. Hunting-sent,  a temporary  residence  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  hunting. 

Huntley  a,  hnntlay-a,  s.  tin  honour  of  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Huntley  of  Kirabolton.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Orchidacea*. 

Huntress,  hnnt'res,  s.  A female  who  follows  the 
chase. 

Huntsman,  hnn^'man,  s.  One  who  delights  in 
{ | the  chase ; the  servant  whose  otfice  it  is  to  manage 
| the  chase. 

. Huntsm  ans  hip,  hnnta'man-ahip,  s.  The  art  or 
'!  practice  of  hunting. 

1 Huka,  hu'ra,  #.  (its  American  name.)  Sondbox- 
i|  tree,  a genus  of  Sooth  American  trees:  Order, 

I Euphorbiaceac. 

, Hurden,  hur'dn,  8.  A coarse  kind  of  linen. — 
Local 

J Hurdle,  hnridl,  s.  (hyrdel,  Sax.)  A texture  of 
twigs,  osiers,  or  sticks  woven  together;  aerate; 
the  name  of  a sledge  used  to  draw  traitors  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Hurdles,  in  Fortification, 
twigs  of  willows  or  osiers  interwoven,  and  sus- 
tained by  long  stakes,  and  made  in  the  figure  of  an 
oblong  square.  In  Husbandry,  frames  made  either 
of  split  timber  or  of  hazel-rods  wattled  together, 
used  as  gates  or  sheep  fences  ; — v.  o.  to  make  np, 
hedge,  cover,  or  close  with  hardies. 

I In  hurxJUd  cotes  the  flocks  are  penn'd. — Seward. 

1 Hurds,  iiurdx,  i.  The  refuse  of  hemp  or  flax. 

Hurdt-OURDT,  huride-gur'de,  s.  A stringed  musi- 

ical  instrument. 

H U REA  U LITE,  hu'ro-lite,s.  (occurs at  Hnreuu,  Haute 
Vienne.)  A mineral  of  a reddish-yellow  colour, 

I occurs  in  very  small  crystals;  lustre  vitreous, 
transparent.  Its  constituents  are — phosphoric 
acid,  38.00;  protoxide  of  iron,  11.52;  protoxide 
of  manganese,  33.305 ; water,  18.00 : sp.  gr. 

{ 2.270;  rather  hard. 

Hurl,  hurl,  r.  a.  ( harlua , Armor.)  To  throw  with 
, violence;  to  drive  with  great  force;  to  utter  wiLh 
vehemence ; 

Highly  they  rag’d  against  the  Highest, 

Itwiinfi  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven. — 

Milton. 

, to  play  at  a kind  of  game ; — p.  w.  to  move  rapidly ; 
i to  whirl; — s.  the  act  of  throwing  with  violence; 

tumult ; commotion  ; riot. 

IIurlhat,  hurl' bat,  s.  A whirlbat ; an  old  kind. of 
weapon. 

J Hurlrone,  hnrlTvone,  s.  In  a horse,  the  bone  near 
the  middle  of  the  buttock. 

I Hurler,  hur'lnr,  s.  One  who  throws  or  hurls ; 

1 one  who  plays  at  hurling. 
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Hurlet-burley,  hnr'le-burle,  8.  Confnrion  oi  ! 
tumnlt,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  names  of  two 
neighbouring  families,  Hurleigh  and  Burleigh, 
noted  for  their  violence  and  contentions  with  each 
other. 

Hurlwind. — See  Whirlwind. 

HUSO,  hu'ro,  8.  (huron,  a bee-hive,  Gr.  ?)  Agenns  1 
of  fishes,  in  which  the  body  is  fusiform,  but  broad 
in  the  middle  ; the  head  large,  and  the  month 
oblique;  the  lower  jaw  longe>t:  Family,  Percidae. 

Hu  icon  i a,  hu-ro'ne-a.  s.  A name  given  to  certain 
radiated  corallines,  found  in  the  transition  lime- 
stone of  Lake  Huron,  in  Upper  Canada. 

Huronite,  huTo-nite,  s.  A mineral  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lakq  Huron,  occurs  in  boolder 
stonea;  colour  light  yellowish-green;  lustre  waxy. 

Its  constituents  are — silica, 45. 80;  alumina, 33. 9- ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  4.32 ; lime,  8.04 ; magnesia, 
1.72;  water,  4.16:  sp.  cr.  2.86.  H = 2.25. 

ncRHAW,  hur-raw',  \ interj.  A shout  of  joy  or 

Hurrah;  hnr-ra',  | triumph. 

Hurkia,  burire-a,  s.  (kunis,  a wicker  basket,  Gr.?) 

A genus  of  serpents,  in  which  the  tail  is  conical ; 
anterior  subcaudal  plates  simple ; posterior  double; 
and  dorsal  scales  uniform  : Family,  Colube  rid®. 

Hurricane,  hur're-kane,  s.  (humerm.  Span.)  A 
most  violent  storm  of  wind  ; any  violent  tempest. 

Hurriedly,  hur'rid-le,  ad.  In  a hurried  manner.  j 

Hurriednesr,  bur  rid-nes,  s.  State  of  being  bur-  j 
ried. 

Hurrier,  hurire-nr,  s.  One  who  hnrries,  urges, 
or  impels. 

Hurry,  hnr're,  p.  a.  ( eourir , Fr.)  To  hasten;  to 
impel  to  greater  speed  ; to  drive  or  press  forward 
with  more  rapidity ; to  drive  or  impel  with  vio- 
lence ; to  urge  or  drive  with  precipitation  and  con- 
fusion ; to  hurry  nteay,  to  drive  or  carry  away  in  | 
baste; — r.  •.  to  move  or  act  with  haste;  to  proceed 
with  celerity  or  precipitation  ; — s.  pressure ; nr-  , 
gency  to  haste ; precipitation  that  occasions  dis- 
order or  confiision  ; tumult ; bustle  ; commotion.  i 

Hurrying ly,  har're-ing-le,  ad.  In  a precipitous 
manner. 

Hurry-skurrt,  hnr're-skur're,  ad.  Confusedly; 
in  a bustle. — Obsolete. 

Bun  Awrry-iAwry  round  the  floor. — (tray. 

Hurst,  hurst,  a.  ( hurst,  hyrst , Sax.)  A wood  or 
grove. — Obsolete. 

Hi  rt,  hurt,  r.  a.  ( hyrl , Sax.)  rant  and  post  port. 
Hurt.  To  harm ; to  wound  ; to  give  pain  by  a 
contusion,  pressure,  or  any  violence  to  the  body; 
to  injure  or  impair ; to  damage ; to  injure  by  oc- 
casioning loss,  or  by  reducing  in  quality;  to 
damage  in  general ; to  give  pain  to,  as  to  hurt  the 
feelings ; — s.  harm  ; mischief ; • a wound  or  bruise ; 
injury;  wrong;  loss. 

IIumtkr,  hnrt'ur,  s.  One  who  hurts  or  does  harm. 

Hukterb,  hnrt'urx,  s.  Pieces  of  wood  at  the  lower  i 
end  of  a platform,  to  prevent  the  wheels  of  gun- 
carriages  from  injuring  the  parapet. 

Hurtful,  hurt'fvl,  a.  Mischievous;  injurious,  i 
occasioning  loos  or  destruction ; tending  to  impair  j 
or  destroy. 

Hurtfully,  hort'ful-le,  ad.  Injuriously;  mis- 
chievously. 

Hurtful* KM,  hurt’ftfl-ne*,  s.  Mischievousness; 
tendency  to  occasion  loss  or  destruction ; injuri- 
ousnesa. 

Hurtle,  hnr'tl,  e. n.  To  clash  or  run  against;  to 
jostle;  to  skirmish;  to  meet  in  shock  and  en- 
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counter ; to  wheel  suddenly  : — r.  o.  to  more  with 
violence  and  impetuosity ; to  push  forcibly ; to  1 
whirl. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Hurtless,  burt'les,  a.  Harmless;  innocent;  doing 
no  injury ; innoxious ; receiving  no  injury. 

Hi'RTLESSLT,  hurt  lcs-le,  cuL  Without  harm. — 
Seldom  used. 

j Hurtlehsnkss,  burtles-nes,  a . Freedom  from 
any  pernicious  quality. 

HUSBAND,  huz'bmid,  a.  (hutbonda,  Sax.)  A man 
married  to  a woman ; a man  to  whom  a woman 
is  betrothed.  Among  seamen,  the  owner  of  a 
•hip,  who  manages  its  concerns  in  peraon  ; the 
mole  of  animals  of  a lower  order ; an  economist ; 

, a good  manager ; a man  who  knows  and  practises 
the  methods  of  frugality  and  profit ; a fanner  ; a 
cultivator ; a tiller  of  the  ground  ; 
lhubandt  work  is  laborious  and  hard. — Spevter. 

— c.  a.  to  manage  with  frugality ; to  use  with 
economy;  to  till ; to  cultivate  with  good  manage- 
ment; to  supply  with  a husband. — Seldom  used 
| in  the  last  sense. 

Think  you  I am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
being  so  father’d  and  so  hutbamM  f — i'haH. 

Husbandable,  buz'bun-da-bl,  a,  Manageable 
with  frugality. 

Hi  sbandless,  huz'bmid -les,  a.  Without  a hus- 
band. 

Hirbandlt,  huz'bund-le,  a.  Frugal;  thrifty. — 
Seldom  used. 

Hare  plot*  ftill  of  giilU.  If  ye  plough  overthwnrt. 

And  com  pan*  it  then,  is  a hujbainily  part. — Tuamt. 

Husbandman,  huz'bnnd-man,  ».  A farmer;  a 
cultivator  or  tiller  of  the  ground ; one  who  labours 
in  tillage;  the  master  of  a family. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  sense. 

Husbandry,  bnzTran-dre,  a.  The  business  of  a 
fanner;  thrift;  frugality;  good  management; 

I care  of  domestic  affairs. 

Hush,  bu.*>b,  a.  (AuocA,  Germ.)  Still ; silent ; 

| quiet,  lluih-monty,  money  paid  to  suppress  a 
complaint ; — v.  a.  to  still ; to  silence ; to  calm  ; 
to  make  quiet ; to  repress  noise  ; to  appease  ; to 
allay ; to  catin ; — r.  w.  to  be  still ; to  be  silent ; 
— inter  j.  silence ; be  still ; no  noise. 

The  kina  bath  done  you  wrong ; but  kuiA  ! *tis  so.— 

SkaJta. 

Hush-mush,  bu»h'mnsh,  *.  A state  of  guarded 
silence,  so  as  not  to  be  discovered. 

Husk,  busk,  «.  (Jkuldtck,  Dut.)  The  external 
covering  of  certain  fruits  or  seeds  of  plants; — u.  a. 
to  strip  off  the  external  integument  or  covering  of 
the  fruits  or  seeds  of  plants. 

Hlsked,  huskt,  a.  Covered  with  a husk. 

Huskinbss,  hus'ke-nes,  *.  The  state  of  being 
rough  and  dry  like  a husk. 

Hu  ski  no,  hua'king,  *.  The  act  of  stripping  off 
husks. 

Husky,  hus'ke,  a . Abounding  with  husks;  con- 
sisting of  husks ; resembling  busks;  dry;  rough; 
having  a rough  or  hoarse  sound ; harsh ; whitt- 
ling. 

Hussar,  htfz-zffr',  a.  (husar,  from  hunt,  twenty,  and 
or,  pay,  Germ,  twenty  houses  having  originally 
furnished  one  man.)  A light  horseman  accoutred 
after  the  Hungarian  fashion.  Hussars  were  first 
raised  in  Germany  in  1458,  by  Mathias  Corvin. 

FI  issue,  Inis' site,  s.  A follower  of  tho  celebrated 
j reformer,  John  Hum. 

Hussy,  huz'ze,  a.  (contracted  from  bowteiei/c.')  A 


bad  or  worthless  woman ; an  economist ; a thrifty 
I woman. 

Hustings,  hunting*,  «.  ( htutinge , Sax.)  The 
name  of  a court  held  in  Guildhall  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London.  This  court  is 
very  sne'ent,  as  appears  by  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Some  other  cities  have  likewise  « 
bad  a court  bearing  the  same  name — as  Win- 
chester and  York  ; but  this  term  is  now  applied 
to  thoro  temporary  structures  where  the  badness 
of  elections  is  carried  on. 

Hustle,  hus'sd,  v.  n.  (Au&te/eo,  Dot.)  To  shake 
together  in  confusion;  to  push  or  crowd;  to  shrug 
up  the  shoulders. 

Hi  8WIFK.— See  Housewife. 

Huswifely. — See  Housewifely. 

Huswifery. — See  Housewifery. 

Hut,  hut,  «.  (Dutch,  hntU r,  Germ.)  A small  house, 
hovel,  or  cabin;  a mean  lodge  or  dwelling;  a cot-  ; 
tage; — r.  a.  to  place  in  huta,  as  troops  encamped 
in  winter  quarters; — r.  ».  to  take  lodgings  in 
huts. 

HuTcn,  hutsh,  a.  (AwAr,  Fr.)  A chest  or  box ; a 
corn-chest  or  bin  ; a cat*  for  rabbits;  a rat-trap; 
a kind  of  vessel  suspended  by  the  middle,  used  in 
raising  coals  and  minerals  from  pits ; — v.  o.  to 
hoard  ; to  lay  up,  as  in  a chest. 

Hctchinia,  huUh-in'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Mr. 
Hutchiu  of  Norwich.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  India  ? Order,  Asclepiadacea*. 

Hutchin’8  Goose,  hntsh'ins  gone,  a.  T^e  Anser 
Hutchinsonii  of  Richardson,  a native  of  Hudson** 
Bay. 

Hi  tchinbia,  hntsh-in'se-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Miss 
Hutchins,  Belfast.)  A genus  of  Cruciferous 
plants : Suborder,  Pleurorhizea?. 

Hutciiinsonians,  hutsh-in-so'ne-sns,  *.  A name 
given  to  tho**  who,  without  consulting  a doctrinal 
sect,  followed  the  philological  and  uxvgetical  view* 
of  John  Hutchinson. 

Hux,  links,  r.  a.  To  fish  for  pike  with  hooks  and 
lines  fastened  to  floating  bladders. 

IIcze,  buz,  v.  n.  To  buzz. — Obsolete. 

Huzza,  huz-za',  a.  A shout ; a cry  of  acclama- 
tion. 

Hyacinth,  hi'a-sinrt,  a.  In  Mineralogy,  one  of 
the  names  given  to  the  yellow  or  brown  crystals 
of  Zircon.  When  crystalized,  it  is  a fuur-sUhd 
prism,  terminated  by  four  rhombic  planes.  In  j 
Botany, — see  Hyacinthus. 

Hyacinthinb,  hi-a-sin'fAine,  a.  Of  a violet  or 
blue  oolour,  resembling  hyacinth;  containing  bya-  J 
cinthine ; — a.  a mineral  of  a browm  or  greenish 
colour,  usually  errs tnli zed  in  rectangular  eight- 
sided  prisms ; fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal ; 
transparent,  with  double  refractive  powers. 

Hyacinthus,  hi-s-sinVAua,  a.  ( flyncinthu* , who 
was  killed  by  Apollo  and  changed  into  a flower.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Ijliace*. 

Hyades,  hi'a-dis,  a.  (Ayein,  to  rain,  Gr.)  In  My-  J 
thology,  the  name  given  to  the  daughters  of  At- 
las and  Pleione,  who,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  i 
the  fate  of  their  brother  Ilyas,  who  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  a bull,  are  said  to  have  wept  so  violently 
that  the  gods,  in  compassion,  took  them  into 
heaven,  and  placed  them  in  the  bull’s  forehead, 
where  they  still  continue  to  weep,  and  are  thence 
supposed  to  presage  rain.  They  form  a duster 
of  five  stars  in  the  face  of  Taurus. 

Ilr. ena,  hi-e’ua,  a.  (Ayatwi,  Gr.)  A genus  of  dlgi- 
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tigrate  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  placed  bj  Cu- 
vier between  the  Viverid*  and  the  Fclid*. 

Hivknanchk,  hi-e-nnng'ke,  a.  (hytrm i,  and  ancht i, 
pain,  Gr.  irom  the  fruit  being  used  to  poison  h verms 
at  the  Ca|ie  of  Good  Hope.)  Hya na- poison,  a 
conus  of  plants : Order,  EuphorKacc*. 

11  v A L.v. A,  bi-u-lc'a,  i.  (kyatoa,  transparent,  Gr.) 
A ceuus  of  i’tempodous  Molluscs,  furnished  with 
organs  fur  swimming  and  Hiding.  The  shell  has 
the  appearance  of  n ; ••Idem!  bivalve,  tho  upper 
one  the  larger : through  nn  aperture  between  the 
valves  the  animal  sends  forth  two  large  yellow  and 
violet-coloured  wings  or  sails,  rounded  and  divided 
at  their  summit  into  three  lubes. 

H valinb,  hi'a-line,  a.  Of  a glassy,  thin,  trans- 
parent nature. 

Hyalite,  hi'a-lite,  i.  (hynloa,  glass,  lithoa,  a atone, 
Gr.)  Muller-glas*,  a mineral  with  a glassy  lus- 
tre, and  hard  as  quartz.  Its  constituent*  are — 
silica,  92.00;  water,  6.30;  alumina,  a trace. 

Hyalitis,  hi-a-li'tis,  a.  Inflammation  ot  the 
hyaloid  membrane  of  the  ere. 

Htalopidekitr,  hi-a-lo-siJ'cr-ite,  a.  ( hyoJoa . glass, 
and  aideroa,  iron,  Gr.)  A mineral  of  a yellowish 
or  brownish  colour,  usually  crystalized ; tho  pri- 
mary form  is  an  octahedron,  with  a rectangular 
base.  Internal  lustre  vitreous  ; the  surfaces  me- 
tallic; translucent  on  the  edges.  Its  constituents 
are — silica,  49.36 ; alumina,  11.20;  lime,  31.96; 
msgnesia,  6.10:  protoxide  of  iron,  2.32;  soda, 
4.28 ; potash,  0.38:  sp.  gr.  2.875.  H 35  5.5. 

H yas,  hi'as,  a.  A genua  ol  decapod  Crustaceans: 
Family,  Brachyura. 

Hyiianthera,  hi-bnn-fAe'ra,  a.  (hyboa,  a curve,  and 
anther a,  an  anther,  Gr.  the  anthers  being  gibbous 
on  the  back.)  A genua  of  twining  shrubs  with 
pale -green  flowers:  Order,  Asclepiadacete. 

11  yuan  thus,  hi-banVAus,  *.  ( hybo *,  a tuber,  and 
anthoa,  a flower,  Gr.  in  ailusiou  to  the  spur  of  the 
flower.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Violace*. 

H v iiKUNATlo?*. — See  Hibernation. 

Uibkbma,  bi-bePne-a,  a.  A subgenus  of  Lepi- 
doptorous  insects,  the  caterpillar  of  which  has 
twelve  feet.  It  is  formed  by  Cuvier  on  the  Pha- 
Iwna  margaritaria  of  Fabridus. 

Hybodontb,  Lib'o-donta,  a.  ( hyboa , a hump,  and 
oc/otM,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A subfamily  of  extinct 
sharks,  according  to  Agassiz  possessing  characters 
intermediate  between  the  crushing  teeth  of  the 
Cetracions,  and  the  sharp  cutting  teeth  of  tho 
Squalniria.  Their  fossil  remains  commence  with 
the  Coal  formation,  and  terminate  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chalk. 

Hi  bos,  hi 'boa,  a.  (hyboa,  hump-backed,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Dipterous  insect* : Family,  Tanysoma. 

Hybobords.  hi-bos'o-rus,  a.  (hyboa,  bent,  and  oroa, 
a margin,  Gr.?)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects : Family,  Scarabaeid*. 

Hybrid,  hi'brid,  a.  (hybria,  a mule,  Gr.)  A plant 
or  animal  produced  by  parents  belonging  to  a dif- 
ferent genus  or  species.  Jfybrid  gooae,  tbe  Anas 
hybrids  of  Letham,  a goose  which  inhabits  the 
Archi|i«lago  of  Chiloe.  in  South  America. 

Hydarthiiur,  bi-drirVArua,  *.  (hydor,  water,  and 
arthron,  a joint,  Gr.)  The  white  swelling.  Tbe 
joints  most  subject  to  it  are  the  knee,  elbow,  wrist, 
and  ankle. 

Hi  DATES,  hi'da-tis,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Pathology,  a 
term  formerly  applied  to  all  encysted  humours 
which  contain  an  aqueous  fluid. 
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Htdatica,  hi-dat'e-ka,  s.  ( hydatma , watery,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Ithyu- 
cophora. 

Htdatidocelf.,  hi-da-te-do-sele,  sl  A hernia- 
like  swelling  filled  with  h vat  idea. 

Hydatids,  lii'da-tids,  s.  ( hydatia , a bladder,  Gr.) 

A term  somewhat  vaguely  applied  both  to  morbid  j 
cysts  and  to  true  Entozoons  of  tbe  order  Cystica. 

Of  the  latter,  some  are  globular,  with  a tunic  com-  • 
posed  of  a double  albuminous  membrane,  between 
which  the  sporules  or  ova  are  devested. 

Htdatiqera,  hi-da-tij'e-ra,  s.  ( 'hyduti •,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  vesicular  Entozooiy  animals ; the  ext**r-  ! 
na)  cyst  of  which  contains  an  almost  always  soli-  ! 
tary  worm.  It  comprises  three  species,  one  of 
which  exists  in  the  muscles  of  man. 

Hydatism,  hi'da-tixm,  s.  In  Pathology,  tbe  sonnd 
occasioned  by  tbe  fluctuation  of  an  effused  fluid 
in  a cavity  of  the  body. 

Hydatoid,  hi'da-toyd,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  | 
tbe  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye,  and  to  the  pel- 
lucid membrane  by  which  the  two  chambers  of 
that  organ  are  invested. 

Hyde,)  hide,  s.  A measure  of  lsnd  common  in 

Hide,  j Doomsday- book  and  old  English  charters. 
Quantity  not  exactly  known. 

HtdxocaRPUB,  hid-no-kdr'pus,  s.  ( hynon,  a tuber, 
and  karpos , a fruit,  Gr.)  A genua  of  trees,  na- 
tives of  Ceylon  : Order,  Flucourtucesc. 

Hydnopiiora,  hid-nnf'o-ra,  a.  (hytlor,  water,  or 
hynea , inoist,  and  phnrto,  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  coralliferous  polypifers : Family,  Corticati. 

Hydnum,  hid'num,  a.  ( hydnon,  a species  of  fungus 
Gr.)  A very  extensive  genus  of  Fungi,  found 
chiefly  in  moist  situations  opon  tbe  trunks  of 
trees : Suborder  or  Tribe,  Hymenomycetes. 

Hydra,  hi'dra,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Mythology,  a fabu- 
lous many-headed  monster,  which  was  said  to 
infest  the  lake  Lerna,  in  Peloponnesus.  According 
to  tbe  fable,  when  one  bead  was  cut  off,  it  w:ia 
immediately  succeeded  by  another,  unless  tbe 
wound  was  cauterized.  It  was  one  of  the  labour* 
of  Hercules  to  destroy  this  monster,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  accomplished  by  tbe  constant  appli- 
cation of  firebrands  to  the  wounds,  as  the  heads 
were  cut  off.  The  term  is  likewise  sometimes 
used  in  a metaphorical  sense,  to  denote  a manifold 
evil.  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the  ancient  constella- 
tions of  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  gelatinous  Polypi,  the  entire  organization 
of  which,  according  to  Cuvier,  consists  of  a small 
gelatinous  horn,  the  edges  of  which  are  pmvid.-d 
with  filaments  that  act  as  tentscula : Order,  Gela- 
tinosL 

Hydrachka,  hi-drnk'na,  #.  (hydor,  water,  and 
orochnea.  a spider,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Arachnidesi 
Family,  Huletra. 

Hydracids,  bi-dras'sids,  s.  Acids  containing  j 
hydrogen  as  one  of  their  essential  elements,  such  ! 
as  the  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  add,  the  hydriodio 
acid,  &c. 

Hydragoour,  hi'dra-gog,  #.  (hydor,  water,  and 
ago,  I expel,  Gr.)  In  Thorai^utics,  applied  to 
remedies  which,  like  drastic  purgatives  and  diu- 
retics, possess  the  property  of  evacuating  serum 
effused  into  the  organic  tissues,  or  the  cavities  of 
the  animal  body. 

Hydral,  hi'dral,  a.  (hydor,  water,  Gr.)  A word 
used  by  Lindley  for  an  alliance  of  plants,  con-ist- 
ing  of  unisexual  aquatic  Kndogrns,  with  perfect  or 
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l im  perfect  flowers,  not  arranged  on  a spadix,  and 
without  albumen.  The  Hydral  alliance  comprises 
the  orders  HydrocharkLicete,  Naiadacea,  and  Zoa~ 
teraceie. 

Hydrales,  hi-drales,  a.  The  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  his  Hydra!  alliance. 

* Hr  dram  ide,  hi'dra-mide,  a.  The  hyduret  of  amide 
jj  or  ammonia. 

Hydranoea,  bi-dran^e-a,  a.  {hyt hr,  water,  and 
aggeion,  a vessel,  Gr.  from  some  of  the  species 
i growing  in  water,  and  the  capsule  being  compared 
to  a cup.)  A genua  of  shrubs,  with  opposite 
leaves  and  coryml>oae  flowers.  The  common 
hydrangea  is  a native  of  China  and  Japan.  It 
, is  much  valued  lor  its  large  flowers : Order,  Saxa- 
frngacea*. 

' Hydrant,  hi'drunt,  a.  ( hytlor,  water.  Gr.)  A pipe 
with  the  necessary  valves,  by  which  water  is 
raised  and  discharged  from  the  main  conduit  of  an 
! aqueduct. 

Hydranthkltum,  hi  dran-/Ae'le-um,  a.  {hydor, 
and  atUhrJUm,  a little  flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
! plants,  with  minute  white  flowers : Order,  Scro- 

| phulariaceae. 

Hvdraroilitk. — See  Warelite. 

Hydraroochloridrh,  hi-drdr-go-klo'ri.lse,  a. 
Compounds  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  with  other 
t chlorides,  forming  a class  of  haloid  salts, 
j Hydrargyllitb,  hi-drdr'jel-lite,  a.  ( kydor , wnter, 
«nd  anjiila,  clay,  Gr.)  A name  given  to  the  na- 
; five  phosphate  of  alumina,  under  the  erroneous 

idea  that  it  consisted  of  alnmina  and  water. 

• Hydkakoykia,  hi-drdr-jer'e-a,  a.  ( hydrargyrum , 

mercury,  Lat.)  In  Pathology,  a vesicular  cuta- 
neous eruption,  attributed  by  modern  writers  to 
the  alu?«  of  mercury. 

Hydkargyrosis,  hi-drdr-je-ro'ais,  a.  Mercurial 
1 friction;  the  state  of  being  rubbed  with  mer- 
cury. 

Hydra royrcm,  hi-drdrije-rum,  a.  (Latin.)  Quick- 
silver  or  mercury. 

; Hydkah&ink,  hi'drdr-sine,  a.  An  ethereal  volatile 
l product,  soluble  in  water,  and  of  an  intolerably 
fetid  smell  It  is  formed  when  riir  or  oxygen  is 
allowed  to  come  very  gradually  in  contact  with 
alkaraine,  for  which — see  Appendix. 

Hydrarthrosis,  hi-drdr-tWsis,  a.  ( kydor , water, 
and  nrthron,  a joint.  Gr.)  Articular  drops. 

Hydkasfis,  hi-draa  pis,  a.  (Ayr/or,  water,  and  oapta, 
a shield,  Gr.)  A genus  of  River-tortoises,  in 
1 which  the  sternum  is  nerrow  and  solid,  and  the 
j nostrils  short  and  tabular : Family,  Emydie. 

Hydrastis,  hi-dras'tia,  a.  (Ayrfor,  water,  Gr.  in 
reference  to  its  growing  in  humid  places.)  The 
J Canadian  Yellow-root,  a genus  of  plants : Order, 
Ranuncnlaceic. 

Hydrates,  hidrayts,  a.  Compounds  containing 
water  mb  one  of  their  proximate  elements,  and  in 
definite  proportions. 

Hydraulic,  hi-drnwTik,  ) a.  { hydrauligne , 

HydrauliCal,  hi-draw'le-kal, j Fr.)  Relating 
to  the  conveyance  of  water  through  pipes. 

Hydraulicon,  bi-draw'lc-kon,  /.  {hydor,  water, 
and  aula*,  a pipe,  Gr.)  The  Water-organ,  an 
ancient  musical  instrument  acted  upon  by  water. 
Its  construction  is  now  little  known. 

Hydraulics,  hi-druw'liks,  a.  ( hydor , water,  and 
nuloa,  a pipe,  Gr.)  The  science  of  the  motion  of 
: fluids  and  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  ma- 

chines relating  thereto.  Hydraulic-ram,  or  tcvter- 
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rrrni,  an  ingenious  hydraulic  machine  for  raising 
J water  by  means  of  its  own  impulse. 

Hvdrkl.kum,  hi  dre-lc'um,  a.  ( 'hydrtlaion,  Gr.) 
A mixture  of  oil  and  water. 

Htdrehckphalic,  hi-dren-sefa-lik,  a.  In  Pa- 
thology, an  epithet  applied  to  the  scream  uttered 
by  children  when  suffering  from  acute  hydro- 
cephalus. 

Hydrencephalus,  hi-dren-sePa-lus,  a.  {hydor, 
water,  and  enkeptuile,  the  brain,  Gr.)  Dropsy  of 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Hydrkivterocelb,  bi-dren-te-ro-sele,  a.  {b,dor, 
water,  and  enteron , the  intestine,  Gr.)  A hernial 
or  intestinal  swelling  with  a collection  of  serum. 

Hydrepiplomphai.us,  hi-dre-pip-lom'fa-lus,  a. 
{hydor,  water,  ejriploom,  the  omentum,  and  om- 
phaloa,  the  navel,  Gr  ) Umbilical  hernia,  with 
serous  effusion  into  the  sac. 

Hydriodates,  hi'dre-o-dayta,  #.  In  Chemistry, 
a genus  of  salts,  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  bydriodic  odd,  a gaseous  compound  of  hydro- 
gen and  iodine,  with  salifiable  ba-ea. 

Hydriodic  Acid,  hi-dre-nd'ik  as'sid,  a.  A gaseous 
compound  of  hydrogen  and  iodine,  obtained  by  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  and 
water. 

Hydhoa,  hi'dro-a,  a.  {hydor,  water,  Gr.)  In  Pa- 
thology, a term  of  uncertain  origin  and  significa- 
tion, but  probably  used  to  denote  a popular  erup- 
tion of  the  skin,  induced  by  heat  or  profuse  per- 
spiration. 

Hydrobenzamide,  hi-dro-ben'xa-mide,  a.  A 
substance  obtained  in  large  and  regular  crystals 
by  the  solution  of  hyduret  of  benxule  with  concen- 
trated ammonia  in  alcohol,  and  by  spontaneous 
evaporation.  It  forms  regular  octahedrons  or 
rhombic  prisms,  and  is  colourless,  tasteless,  and 
inodorous.  Formula,  6HO  + C42  His  Ns, 

: Hydrororacitk,  hi-dro-bo'ra-site,  a.  {hydor,  Gr. 
and  borncite.)  A mineral  of  a white  colour,  with 
spots  of  red,  from  silicated  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
very  like  both  fibrous  and  foliated  gypsum.  It 
consists,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  1 atom  of 
magnesia,  4 of  boracic  acid,  and  5^  of  water ; or, 
lime,  13.74;  magnesia,  10.71;  boracic  acid, 
49.22;  water,  26.38:  sp.  gr.  1.9. 

Hydroiiromates,  bi-dro-bro'mayts,  a.  A genua 
of  salts,  produced  by  the  combination  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid  with  salifiable  bases. 

Hydrorromic  Acid,  hi-dro-brom'ik  as'sid,  a.  A 
gaseous  acid,  composed  of  78  bromine  -f-  ] hydro- 
gen ; it  is  obtained  by  the  mutual  decomposition 
of  bromide  of  phosphorus  and  water. 

Hydrocantharid^s,  hi-dro-kan-tAarVde,  a.  (Ay- 
dor,  water,  and  knnthnria,  a scarab,  Gr.)  A 
family  of  aquatic  Coleopterous  insects. 

Hydrocarbon,  hi-dro-kdrbon,  a.  A term  applied 
by  chemists  to  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
j bon. 

Hydrocarbonate,  hi-dro-kdr'bo-nate,  a.  A car- 
bonate combined  with  water,  as  the  hydrocarbo 
nnte  of  magnesia,  a mineral  from  New  Jersey, 
which  consists  of  17  atoms  of  magnesia,  13^  <’f 
carbonic  acid,  and  1 6 J of  water,  with  traces  of 
' silica  and  the  pernxido  of  iron. 

HYDnoCARBONic,  hi-dro-kdr-bon'ik,  a.  An  epi- 
thet used  to  denote  sn  inflamm.ilile  gna. 

Hydicocar  burets,  hi-dro-ktfr'bu-rets,  a.  Com- 
potmds  of  hydrogen  and  rarhoo. 

Hydbocardia,  lii-dro-kdr'de-a,  a.  {hydor,  wnter, 
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and  hardia,  the  heart.,  Gr.)  Dropsy  of  the  peri- 
I cardiurrw 

. H YDHOCARY8. — See  Halorgaeere. 

Hydrocele,  hi-dro-ee'le,  a.  (h ydor,  water,  and 
j kcle,  a hernial  tumour,  Gr.)  In  Surgical  Patho- 
logy. a collection  of  watery  or  serous  fluid  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

Hydrocephalus,  hi-dro-sefa-lus,  *.  ( hydor , and 
kephtile,  the  head,  Gr.)  Dropsy  of  the  brain,  or 
| water  in  the  head. 

IIydroch.erus,  hi-dro-ke'ras,  i.  (hydor,  water, 
and  ckairo , I am  delighted  with,  Gr.)  The 
Water-cavy,  a genus  of  Rodents,  allied  to  the 
Guinea-pig. 

Hydrociiauidack.e,  hi-dro  ka-re-da'se-e,  i.  (hy- 
drocharis , one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order 
| of  Endogenous  plants,  belonging  to  the  Hydra! 

alliance  of  Lindley.  It  consists  of  floating  or 

II  water  plants,  with  parallel-veined  leaves,  which 
are  sometimes  spiny;  flowers  enclosed  in  s spathe ; 
three  sepals;  three  petals,  sometimes  absent; 
epigynons  stamens,  and  an  adherent  ovary : na- 
tivrs  of  fresh  water. 

HydkoCHaris,  hi-drok'a-ris,  s.  ( hydor , water,  and 
, charts,  grace,  Gr.  from  ita  being  one  of  the  pret- 

i tirot  ornaments  of  still  waters.)  A genus  of 

aqnstic  plants:  Order,  Hydrocharidacen. 

I HyduoCHkmirtry,  hi-dro-kem'is-tre,  a.  That 
j part  of  chemistry  which  relates  more  esjiecially  to 
!’  water  and  other  fluids. 

Hydhochloa,  hi-droklo-a,  s.  ( [hydor . water,  snd 
chloa , grass,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
j Graininacea*. 

I Ht  i» koch lor ates.  hi-dro-klo'royta,  t.  In  Che- 
mistry, a genna  of  salts,  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  hydrochloric  acid  and  salifiable  ba-ea. 
i Hydrochloric  Acid,  hi-dro-klo'rik  aa'aid,  s.  A 
giusonos  compound,  consisting  of  1 atom  of  chlo- 
rine = 36 ; and  1 atom  of  hydrogen,  equiv. 
37. 

| Hydrochlorides,  hi-droklo'ridse,  s.  A genna 
1 1 of  salts,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  bydro- 
| . chloric  acid  with  salifiable  bases. 

J Uydrocirsocelb,  hi-dro-ser-so-sele,  s.  (hydor, 
water,  kirso , a varix,  and  kele,  a hernial  tumour, 
Gr.)  Water  complicated  with  a varicose  state  of 
the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

H v drocobalto-c  Y ah  ATES,  hi-dro-ko-hal ' to-si ' 
a-nayta,  a.  A genus  of  salts,  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  hydrocobalto-cy an ic  acid  with 
salifiable  bases.  Ilydrocobal/o-nja nic  acid,  for- 
mnls,  Cky  -f-  3H ; equiv.  220.34. 
Hydkocorisas,  bi-dro-kor'e-se,  a.  (hydor,  and 
^ koris,  a bug,  Gr.)  The  name  of  a tribe  of  He- 
mipterous insects,  including  the  Water-bugs ; these 
differ  from  the  Geocorisre,  or  Land-bugs,  in  having 
minute  antennae  inserted  beneath  the  eyes.  This 
tribe  includes  the  Water-scorpions,  Nepulee,  and 
the  Boatmen,  Notonectida. 

HydrocotYLB,  hi-dro-kot'e-le,  s.  (hydor,  water, 
and  kotylt,  a cavity,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  plants 
growing  in  moist  situations.)  Pennywort,  s 
genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants : Type  of  the  tribe 
Hydrocotyk*. 

Hydrocotyle.’B,  hi-dro-ko-til  'e-e.  s.  (hydrokotyle, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A tribe  of  Umbelliferous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  suborder  Orthospemue, 

! characterised  by  the  fruit  being  contracted  from 
■ the  sides ; mericarpt  convex,  rarely  acute  on  the 
back,  with  the  five  primary  riba  obsolete;  lateral 
MS 


ones  marginating,  or  thrown  back  into  the  com- 
missure, which  is  flat. 

Hydrocyanates,  hi-dro-si'a-nayta,  a.  In  Che- 
mistry, a genus  of  salts,  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  salifiable  bases. 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  hi-dro-si-an'ik  as'sid,  s.  A 
constituent  of  the  water  distilled  from  the  leaves 
of  several  stem  fruits,  and  is  formed  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  many  substances  contain-  | 
ing  nitrogen,  by  the  decomposition  of  formate  of 
ammonia  by  heat,  and  of  the  cyanides  by  add*. 

It  has  a peculiar  penetrating  odour,  similar  to  that 
of  bitter  almonds,  checks  the  breathing,  and  cause* 
a flow  of  tears.  It  possesses  a penetrating  taste, 
w'.ich  is  somewhat  burning,  snd  strongly  bitter;  I 
its  vapour,  when  inhaled,  acts  instantly  os  a most 
powerful  poison. 

Hydbocyom,  hi-dro-si'on,  ».  (hydor,  water,  and 
kyon,  a do/,  Gr.)  A ge:iua  of  fishes,  belonging 
to  the  Salmonime,  or  Salmons,  in  which  the  jaws 
are  produced,  the  upper  strongly  angu!a:ed,  and 
both  furnished  with  acute  unequal  teeth  : Family, 
Salmonidse. 

Hydrocystis,  hi-dro-sis'tia,  f.  (hydor,  and  kysti «, 
a hl.iddcr,  Gr.)  A cyst  containing  a serous  fluid. 

Hydrodkpiiag  y. — S *e  Dytiscidse. 

H Y drodkrm a,  hi-dro-der'ma,  t . (hydor,  water,  and 
derma,  the  skin,  Gr.)  Dropsy  of  the  skin. 

Hydrodynamics,  hi-dro-di-nain ' iks,  ».  (hyxior, 
water,  and  dynnmis,  power,  Gr.)  The  science 
which  applies  the  prindples  of  dynamics  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  of  motion  or  rest  in  fluid 
bodies.  It  is  divided  into  two  branches — hydro- 
statics and  hydraulics , — which  see. 

Hydrokssa,  hi-dro-es'sa,  t.  (hydor,  and  essnomai , 

I am  less,  Gr.)  A genus  of  minute,  microscopic, 
aqna’ic,  hemipterous  insects:  Family,  Nepidu*. 

Hydroferocyanig  Acid,  hi-drofer-o-si-nn'ik 
as'sid,  s.  An  add  obtained  in  solution  from  the 
frrocyanite  of  potash,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
add  on  s solution  of  that  salt. 

HrDROFERRiD-CYANATKB,  hi-dro-fcr'rid-si'a- 
nayts,  s.  A genu*  of  salts,  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  hydroferrid-cyanic  add  with  salifiable  base*. 
Hydro/errid-cyanic  acid,  tho  formula  of  which  is 
Cfdy  + 3H;  equiv.  217.34. 

Hydrofluatks,  hi-dro-fla'ayts,  t.  Salts  formed 
by  the  hydrofluoric  acid  with  bases— called  Jiuntes  J 
by  some,  snd  Jiuorides  by  others. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid,  hi-dro-flu-o'rik  ss'sid,#.  A j 
highly  volatile  and  corrosive  liquid.  Its  constitu- 
tion is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  I 
as  its  basis,  fluorine,  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  I 
an  insulated  form. 

Hydrofluosi  Lie  ates,  hi-dro-fln-o-sfl'e-knyts,  #. 
Salts  formed  by  the  hydrofluosilidc  add  with  tali-  ; 
fiable  bases. 

Hydrofluosilicic  Acid,  bi-dro-fla-o-sil-is'ik 
as'sid,  s.  A compound  add,  consisting  of  one  atom 
of  hydrofluoric,  snd  two  of  fluosilidc  add. 

Hydrooale,  bi'dro-gale,  s.  (French,  from  hydor , 
water,  and  yala,  milk,  Gr.)  A mixture  of  water 
and  milk. 

Hydrogen,  hi'dro-jen,  a.  (hydor,  water,  and  gm- 
uno,  I produce,  Gr.)  A colourless,  inodorous, 
tasteless  body,  always  gaseous  when  uncombined; 
a powerful  refractor  of  light ; the  lightest  body  in 
nature,  and  hence  the  best  material  for  filling  bal- 
loons. Its  equivalent  is  1 ; ay  mb.  H.  With 
oxygen  it  constitutes  water — hence  the  tiamo.  i 
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HYDROGENATE— HYDROMETRA. 


HYDROMETRIC— HYDROPHILAX. 


Hydrogenate,  hi'dro-je-nnte,)  r.  a.  To  combine 

Hydrogenize,  hi'dro-je-nize,  ) hydrogen  wiih 
something  else. 

Hydrogenated,  hi-droj Vnay-ted,  a.  Combined 
with  hydrogen. 

Hydrogenous,  hi-droj'e-nua,  a.  Pertaining  to 
hydrogen  ; containing  hydrogen. 

Hydkoglobsa,  hi-dro-gloe'sa,  t.  (hydor,  water,  and 
glossa,  the  tongue,  Gr.)  The  salivary  duct  which 
constitutes  the  seat  of  the  swelling  in  Ranula. 

Hydroonoby,  bi-drog'no-se,  $.  (hydor,  water,  and 
gnosis,  knowledge,  Gr.)  The  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

Hydroorapher,  hi-drog'gra-fur,  a.  ( hydor , water, 
and  grajiho,  I write,  Gr.)  One  who  draws  maps 
of  the  sea,  lakes,  or  other  waters,  with  the  adja- 
cent shores ; one  who  describee  the  sea  or  other 
waters. 

Hydrooraphic,  hi-dro-graPik,  \ a.  ( hydor , 

Hydrographical,  hi-dro-grafe-kal,l  water,  and 
gntpho , I describe,  Gr.)  Relating  to  or  contain- 
ing a description  of  the  sea,  sea-coast,  isles,  depth 
of  water,  shoals,  & c.,  or  of  a lake ; pertaining  to 
hydrography.  Uydrographical  charts,  or  maps, 
usually  called  sea-charts,  are  projections  of  some 
part  of  the  &ca  or  coast  for  the  use  of  navigators. 

Hydrography,  hi-drog'gra-fe,  a.  The  art  of 
measuring  and  describing  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  other  waters ; or  the  art  of  forming  charts  of 
the  sea. 

Hydrogureted,  bi-drog'u-ret-ed,  a.  Denoting 
a compound  of  hydrogen  with  a ba>e. 

Hydrolka,  hi-dro'le-a,  s.  {hydor,  water,  and  claina, 
an  olive,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  habitat  of  the 
species,  and  their  oiliness.)  A genus  of  plants, 
annual  or  perennial : Order,  Hydrophyllaceie. 

Hydkolite,  hi'dro-lite,  < {hydor,  water,  and  lit  has, 
a stone,  Gr.)  A crystalired  snow-white  mineral. 
The  crystal,  figured  by  Dr.  Thomson,  is  a doable- 
sided  pyramid,  with  the  apices  truncated  by  a 
short  six-sided  prism.  It  consists  of  silica, 
89.896;  alumina,  12.968;  peroxide  of  iron, 
8 270;  potash,  9.000;  water,  2U.866;  sp.  gr. 
2.054.  H = 4 00. 

Hydrological,  hi-dro-k)j'e-ka],  a.  Relating  to 
hydrology. 

Hydrology,  hi-drol'o-je,  a.  (hydor,  water,  and 
logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  That  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  water,  its  properties,  modes 
of  existence,  &c. 

Hydromanc t,  hi'dro-man-se,  a.  (hydor,  water,  and 
mnnteia,  divination,  Gr.)  Among  the  andents,  a 
method  of  divination  by  water.  Varro  ascrilieaits 
origin  to  the  Persians,  and  Noma  Pompilius  is 
said  to  have  had  resource  to  it,  in  order  to  settle 
the  ceremonies  of  religion. 

Hydrom antic,  hi-dro-mnn'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
divination  by  water. 

HydkomEDIABTINCM,  hi-dro-me-de-as'te-nnm,  s. 
hydor , water,  Gr.  and  mediastinum.)  Effusion  of 
serum  into  the  mediastinum. 

Hydrom  el,  hi'dro-mel,  a.  ( hydromdi,  Gr.)  Honey 
and  water  diluted  in  equal  parts. 

Hydrometer,  hi-drom  o-tur,  a.  {hydor,  water,  and 
metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  used  in 
the  measurement  of  fluids. 

Hyduometra,  hi-dro-me'tra,  a.  {hydor,  water,  and 
metr.n,  a measure,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hemipter- 
ous insects:  Family,  GeocorUae.  In  Pathology, 
dropsy  of  the  womb. 


) a.  Relattn, 
>1,  j to  a hydro- 


Hydrom ETHIC,  hi-dro-met'rik, 

Hydkometkical,  hi-dro-met're-kal,  j 

meter,  or  the  measurement  of  the  gravity,  Ac.  of 
fluids,  made  by  a hydrometer. 

Htdrometrid.e,  hi-dro-met're-de,  s.  (hydor,  water, 
and  metron,  Gr.)  A family  of  Geocuriswi,  or 
Land-bugs,  but  of  aquatic  habits;  not,  however, 
living  in  water,  bnt  frequenting  the  surface. 

Htdkomphalub,  hi-drom’fa-lus,  i.  (hydor,  water, 
and  omphalus,  the  navel,  Gr.)  A tumour  formed 
by  accumulation  of  aeruin  in  the  sac  of  umbilical 
hernia ; or  simply,  distention  of  the  nave]  by  tlte 
fluid  of  ascites. 

IIydromyringa,  hi-dro-mi'ring-ga,  s.  (hydor, 
water,  and  myrmga,  or  myrinx,  a barbarous  Latin 
name  of  the  membraoa  tympaui.)  Dropsy  of  the 
tympannm. 

Hy  promts,  hi'dro-mia,  i.  (hydor,  water,  and  mys, 
a rat,  Gr.)  The  Water-rat,  a genus  of  Rodents, 
natives  of  Australia. 

Hydronobib,  hi-dro-no'sis,  a.  (hydor,  water,  and 
nos  is,  a disease,  Gr.)  Ephemeral  fever,  with 
perspiration;  according  to  some  writers,  the 
sweating  sickness. 

Hydro-oxalic  Acid,  hi-dro-oks-aHk  as'»id,  s. 

A peculiar  add  formed  during  the  action  of  nitrio 
add  on  sugar,  gum,  and  other  substances. 

Hydropbltidejc,  bi-dro-pel-tid'e-e,  s.  The  Ca- 
bomacen  of  Lindley, — which  see. 

Hydropej.tis,  hy-dro-pel'tia,  a.  (hydor,  water,  and  , 
pelte,  a shield,  Gr.)  A genus  of  aquatic  plants, 
belonging  to  the  order  Hydropeltidese  of  Do  Can-  . 
dole,  or  Caboinacese  of  Lindley. 

Hydropkbicardium,  hi-dro-per-e-kdr'de-wn,  s.  ■ 
(hydor,  water,  and  pcricardion,  the  pericardium, 
Gr.)  Dropsy  of,  or  an  unnatural  accumulation  of 
watery  fluid  in,  the  sac  of  the  heart. 

HtdroperitonjEUM,  hi-dro-per-e-to-ne'nm,  i. 
(hydor,  water,  Gr.  and  peritoneum.)  Dropsy  of 
the  peritoneum. 

II  ydropersulth uric,  hi-dro-per-sul-fu'rik,  a. 
Denoting  an  acid  from  sulphur  and  hydrogen. 

Hydropebbui.phdrio  Acid,  bi-dro-per-sul-ftTrik 
ns'aid,  $.  Bisulphuret  of  hydrogen,  a compound 
of  two  equivalents  of  sulphur  and  one  of  hydrogeu  ; 
its  equivalent  is  33. 

HydroPHAKR,  bi'dro-fane,  a.  (hydor,  water,  and 
phciino,  I shine,  Gr.)  A variety  of  opal,  which  is 
white  and  opaque  when  dry,  but  is  transparent 
when  placed  in  water. 

Hyduophanoub,  hi-drofa-mw,  o.  Made  trans- 
parent by  immersion  in  water. 

HYDROPHlDi*,  bi-drof e-de,  > a.  (hydor,  water, 

HYDRoriUDEB,  hi-drof e-des,  | and  ophis,  a ser- 
pent, Gr.)  The  Water-serpents,  in  which  the  body 
and  the  tail  are  compressed,  the  nostrils  o perco- 
lated, and  the  upper  jaws  furnished  with  poison- 
ous fangs:  Order,  Orpbidea. 

Hydropiiiudac,  hi-dro-fife-de,  a.  (hydrophQua, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insect*,  of  the  tribe  Lamellicornea  of  Swainaon. 

Note— The  LameUicomcs,  Clavicorne*,  Ac.,  constitute 
families  in  Curier,  whose  tribes  are  subdivisions  of 
families,  and  not,  as  properly  in  Swninson,  the  family 
a subdivision  of  the  tribe.  This  will  account  for  such 
terms  being  sometimes  used  in  the  Dictionary,  both 
as  families  and  tribes — these  terms  bring  taken  as 
given  in  the  dillerent  arrangements  of  the  authors 
referred  to. 

HtdrophilaX,  bi-dro-fiTflks,  t.  (hydor,  water,  and 
phylax,  a guardian  or  keejer,  Gr.  from  the  plant 
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jj  HYDR0PHILC8— HYDROPNEUMOSABCA. 

I always  growing  on  the  sea-aide.)  A genus  of 
glabrous  creeping  herbaceous  plants : Order,  Cin- 
chonacea*. 

Htdrophilcs,  hi-drofe-lus,  i.  (hydor,  water,  and 
phileo,  I love.  Or.)  A genus  of  aquatic  Coleop- 
terous insects,  type  of  the  subfamily  Hydrophi- 
lidse. 

H T dropiiitk,  hi'dro-fite,  t.  (Aytfor,  water,  and 
phyUm,  a plant,  Gr.)  A plant  which  lives  and 
grows  in  water. 

Hydropmlooosis,  hi  dro-flo-go'sis,  a.  ( hydor , 
water,  and  phlogotia , inflammation,  Gr.)  Inflam- 
mation, terminating  in  serous  effusion. 

Hydrophobia,  hi-dro-fo'be-a,  s.  (Greek.)  liter- 
ally, a dread  of,  or  extreme  aversion  to  water  ; the 
disease  of  canine  madnesa. 

Hydrophobic,  hi-dro-fo'bik,  a.  Relating  to  a 
dread  of  water,  or  canine  madness. 

Hydrophthoratks,  hi-drof/Ao-rayts,  t.  ( hydor , 
and  phoron,  floor,  Gr.)  A genua  of  salts,  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  hydropbthoric  add,  for- 
merly flnuric  add. 

Hydropiiyllack.e,  hi-dro-fil-ls'se-e,  s.  (A ydro- 
phyllum , one  of  the  genera.)  The  Hydrophyllacew 
of  Robert  Brown,  a natural  order  of  Exogenous 
i plants,  consisting  of  trees,  herbs  and  shrubs,  often 
, hispid ; leaves  often  lobed  and  alternate,  or  the 
lower  ones  opposite  ; stamens  alternate  with  the 
petals;  corolla  monopetalous,  hypogtmous,  regular, 
and  shortly  five-cleft ; calyx  deeply  five-deft ; 
i ovary  suj" ■ rior ; two  long  styles ; two  stigmas ; 
i fruit  capsular  and  two-valved. 

] Hydropiiyllacia,  hi-dro-fil  la'se-a,  $.  ( hydor , 
water,  and  phyla x,  a keeper,  Gr.)  A word  some- 
, times  used  to  denote  great  reservoirs  of  water, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  Alps  mid 
other  mountains,  to  supply  the  rivers  which  per- 
meate the  lower  countries. 

Hydropiiyllum,  hi-dro-fil'lum,  §.  (hydor,  water, 
and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  oi  plants,  type 
of  the  order  Hydrophyllaceee 

HYDRornr&oCELK,  hi-dro  Te-ao-sele,  8.  (hydor, 
water,  phyaa,  wind,  and  bde,  a hernial  tumour,  Gr.) 
Hernia,  containing  serum  and  gas. 

, Hydropiiysomktra.  hi-dro-fe-so-me'tra,  i.  (hy- 
y dor,  water,  and  we/m,  the  womb,  Gr.)  An  ac- 
, cumulation  of  serum  and  gas  in  the  cavity  of  the 
womb. 

Hydrophytoloot,  hi-dro-fe-tol'o-je,  s.  (hydor, 

; water,  phyton,  a plant,  and  logo*,  a discourse,  Gr.) 
A discourse  or  treatise  on  water-plants. 

Hydropic,  hi-drop'ik,  ) a.  {hydrops,  Lat) 
. Hydropical,  hi-drop'e-kal,)  Dropsical;  diseased 
with  extravasated  water;  containing  water;  re- 
sembling water  or  dropsy. 

Hydkopiplocelk,  bi-dro-pip-lo-se'le,  s.  ( hydar , 
water,  Gr.  and  epiploctle .)  Omental  hernia,  com- 
plicated with  serous  effusion  into  the  sac,  or  with 
I hydrocele. 

Hyduopityow,  hi-dro-pit'e-on,  #.  (hydor,  water, 
and  pity*,  a pine,  Gr.)  A genus  < f plants,  na- 
tives of  Malabar  and  the  East  Indies:  Order, 
Carophylliicee. 

HYDRop.NKt'MATio,  hi-dro-nu-mat'ik,  #.  (hydor, 
i and  jmevmntikos,  air,  Gr.)  An  epithet  given  to  a 
vessel  uf  water,  with  other  apparatus,  for  chemi- 
cal experiments. 

Hvdropnkcmatic  TrocOH.  — See  Pneumatic 
Trough. 

U r dropnkumos ARCA, hi-dro  nu-mo-sdr  ka, s. (Ay- 
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HYDROPOIDES — HYDROSCYAMINE. 

dor,  pne>tmon,  a long,  and  son.  flesh.  Gr.)  An 
aliscess  containing  water,  air,  and  flesh,  probably 
a collection  of  extravasated  blood,  from  which, 
during  its  decomposition,  gas  has  been  extricated. 

Hydropoidks,  hi-dro-po'e-des,  s.  (hydor,  water, 
and  poieo,  I produce,  Gr.)  A term  applied  to  the 
watery  excretions  of  a dropsical  patient. 

Hydroporua,  bi-drop'o-rus,  *.  A genus  of  aqna- 
tic  Coleopterous  insects:  Family  or  Tribe,  Dytis- 
cidae. 

Hydrops,  bi'drops,  s.  (hydor,  water,  and  op* it,  ap- 
pearance, Gr.)  A generic  term  in  Nosology,  com- 
prehending every  morbid  accumulation  of  serum 
in  the  cavities  or  nreolw,  naturally  lubricated  by 
that  fluid,  or  in  cysts  and  cavities  of  adventitious 
formation. 

HydropthaLMIA,  hi-drop-ttal'me-a,  t.  (hydor, 
water,  and  optftalmot,  the  eye,  Gr.)  Dropsy  of 
the  eye. 

Htdroptila,  hi-drnp'tc-la,  *.  (Ayr/or,  wster,  snd 
jitilon,  a feather,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Ncuropterou* 
insects:  Family,  Pliripennee. 

Hydropyramids,  hi-dro- peris- mids,  b.  (hydor, 
water,  and  pyramit,  a pyramid,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  Verbenace*. 

Hydkopybktic,  hi-dro-pi-ret'ik,  a.  (hydor,  water, 
and  pyr,  fever,  Gr.)  Suffering  from,  or  connected 
with,  sweating  fevers. 

Hydropyxis,  bi-dro-pik'ris,  s.  (hydor,  water,  and 
pyxis,  a box,  Gr.  the  plant  being  an  inhabitant 
of  water,  and  the  capsule  resembling  a box,  from 
its  opening  transversely.)  A genna  of  plants,  na- 
tives of  Louisiana : Order,  Paronychiaceie. 

Hydroracius,  bi-droria-kis,  s.  (hydor,  and  rachis, 
the  spine,  Gr.)  A collection  of  serum  in  the  mem- 
brane i of  the  spinal  cord;  dropsy  of  the  spinal 
canal  This  disease  may  exist  with  or  without 
lesion  of  the  oeeous  parietes. 

II ydror ACiiiTis,  hidror-a-ki'tis,  s.  (hydor,  and 
mchis . the  spine,  Gr.)  A tumour  upon  the  spine 
of  infants,  at  first  of  a blue  colour,  but  afterwards 
becomes  translucent.  It  is  attended  with  paraly- 
sis of  the  lower  limbs,  and  is  usually  fatal. 

Hydkorcihtis,  hi-dror-ki'tis,  «.  (hydor,  water, 
and  orc/iis,  a testicle,  Gr.)  Inflammation  of  tbs 
testis,  which  terminates  in  serous  effusion. 

Hydrosalts,  bi'dro-sawlts,  *.  Salts,  the  acid  or 
base  of  which  is  a compound,  containing  hydrogen 
as  one  of  its  elements. 

II  yi>  ron  arca,  hi-dro -srfr'ka,  r.  (Ayrfor,  water,  and 
sarx,  flesh,  Gr.)  A tumonr,  according  to  Severinus, 
which  contains  water  and  niaises  of  flesh. 

Hydrosaucocklk,  bi-dros<tr-ko-se'le,  s.  (hydor, 
water,  sarx,  flesh,  snd  tele,  a hernial  tumour,  Gr.) 
A swelling  formed  by  dropsy  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, snd  by  scirrhous  or  carcinomatous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  body  of  the  testis. 

Hydrosaurus,  hi-dro- saw'rus,  s.  (hydor,  water, 
aud  souros,  a saurian  reptile,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Saurian  reptiles,  in  which  the  scales  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  an  annular  series  of  minute 
tubercles,  and  embedded  in  the  skin  ; the  ridge  of 
the  tail  rounded  and  carineted.  Them-  sauriuus 
are  Urge  in  aize,  and  are  an  'gous  to  the  croco- 
diles. 

Hydroscopic,  hi'dro-skope,  s.  (hydor,  water,  and 
$koj*o,  I survey,  Gr.)  An  instrument  anciently 
used  tor  the  measurement  of  time ; a kind  of  water- 
clock. 

Htdroscyamine,  hl-dros-si'a-min,  i.  A pohou- 
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ous  substance,  having  a penetrating,  narcotic,  and 
! rtnpifying  odour,  like  that  of  nicotine,  discovered  by 

Geiger  and  Hesse  in  Hioacyamus  niger  : formula 
unknown. 

Hydros  elevates,  hi-dro-se'le-navts,  s.  (hydor, 
water,  Gr.  and  selenite.)  In  Chemistry,  a family 
of  salts,  resulting  fVom  the  combination  of  bycro- 
sclenic  acid  with  salifiable  bases.  Hydroselmic 
acid  Is  also  termed  scleniureted  acid : according 
to  Berzelius,  it  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  sele- 
nium and  one  of  hydrogen.  Its  equivalent  is 
40.6 ; its  symbol,  Hse. 

Hydrostatic,  hi-dro-stat'ik,  ) a.  (hydor,  and 

HrDRosTATiCAL,hi-dro-statVkal,>  statihos,  sta- 
tionary, Gr.)  Relating  to  the  science  of  weighing 
fluids,  or  hydrostatics. 

Hydrostatically,  hi  dro-stat'e-kal-le,  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  hydrostatics,  or  to  hydrostatic  prin- 
ciples. 

Hydrostatics,  hi-dro-stat'iks,  a.  (hydor,  water, 
and  stno , 1 stand,  Gr.)  That  branch  of  hydro- 
dynamics which  relates  to  the  pressure  and  equili- 
brium of  the  fluids  commonly  called  non-elastic,  as 
water,  mercury,  &c.  Hydrostatic  press  (commonly 
called  Bramah's  press , from  the  name  of  the  en- 
gineer who  brought  it  into  general  use,)  is  a ma- 
chine by  which  an  enormous  amount  of  pressure 
may  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  water. 
Hydrostatic  paradox , a term  often  used  to  desig- 
nate that  principle  in  hydrostatics,  by  which  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water  may  be  made  to 
overcome  a very  great  weight.  Hydrostatic  in- 
dex, an  apparatus  for  demonstrating  the  truth  of 
Pascal’s  hydrostatic  paradox.  Hydrost  itic  hel- 
ioses, an  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  hydrostatic 
l paradox.  Hydrostatic  balance,  a balance  used 
for  weighing  substances  in  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  specific  gravities. 

\ Hy DRosL'i.rii ate8,  bi-dro-sul'fayts,  ) *.  In 

HydrobulphurkTs,  hl-dro-sul'fu-rets,  ) Che- 
mistry, a genus  of  salts,  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  bydrosulphuric  add  with  salifiable 
bases. 

HYDROSCLPnuftBTED,  hi-dro-sul'fu-ret-cd,  a. 
Combined  with  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

Hydkosulphcric  Acid,  hi-dro-sul-fti'rik  as 'aid, 

I ».  Sulphureted  hydrogen. 

I Hy  duotelll* rates,  hi-dro-tel'u-rayta,  s.  A genus 
of  suits,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  an  acid 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  tellurium  with  salifiable 
bases. 

Hydrothorax,  hi-dro-fAo'raks,  s.  (hydor,  water, 
and  thorax,  the  cheat,  Gr.)  A disease  caused  by 
* a collection  of  water  in  the  cheat. 

HydrotIC,  hi-dro'tik,  a.  Causing  a discharge  of 
wnter  ; a medicine  to  purge  off  water  or  phlegm. 
As  a substantive,  this  word  is  synonymous  with 
j hydntgogue. 

Hydrotites,  hi-dro-ti'tia,  s.  (hydor,  water,  and 
ous,  otis,  the  ear,  Gr.)  Dropsy  of  the  car. 

Hydkotkiciib,  hi-drot're-ke,  s.  (hydor,  water,  and 
trix,  trichos,  a hair,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  bair- 
like  submerged  leaves  and  habitation  of  the  plant.) 
A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Madagascar : Order, 
Scrophulariacea. 

Hydrous,  hi'drus,  a.  (hydor,  water,  Gr.)  Watery, 
or  anything  containing  water  iu  its  composition. 

Hydroxanthic  Acid,  hi-droks-an'fAik  as'sid,  t. 
An  acid  di>covered  by  Zeise  of  Copenhagen,  since 
considered  as  an  oxv-acid,  and  described  as 
l«  fl« 
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Xanthic  acid.  It  is  the  carbosulphuric  acid  of  ! 
some  chemists,  being  a compound  of  two  volumes 
of  bisnlphutet  of  carbon,  and  one  volume  of  sul- 
phuric ether. 

Hydhus,  hi'drus,  $.  (hydor,  water,  Gr.)  The 
Water-snake,  a genus  of  Ophidian  reptiles  or  ser- 
pents, in  which  the  head  is  small,  the  snout  ob- 
tuse, and  the  upper  part  covered  with  large  plates;  j \ 
the  body  and  belly  covered  with  rows  of  large  | 
scales:  Family,  Hydrophide.  In  Astronomy,  the 
Water-snake,  a constellation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  formed  by  Lacaille. 

Cerastes  horn'd,  kydi-us,  and  elops  drear.— MtUon. 

Hyemal,  hi-e'inal,  a.  (from  hiems,  winter,  Lat.)  ! 
Belonging  to  winter  ; done  in  winter.  Also,  in  I 
Medicine  and  Natural  History,  an  epithet  em-  : 
ployed  to  designate  morbid  affections  of  oertain  | 
animals  which  occur  especially  or  exclusively  in  j 
winter. 

Beside  vernal,  estival,  and  autumnal  made  of  flowers,  j 

the  ancients  had  also  hy>u\al  garlands.— Sir  T.  Jiroten. 

Hyemantks,  hi-e-man'tes,  $.  (Greek.)  A class  of  , 
offenders  in  the  primitive  church,  whose  enormi-  j 
ties  were  of  so  great  a nature  that  they  wore  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  porch  of  the  churches ; but 
were  obliged  to  stand  without,  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Hyematk,  hi  e-mate,  v.  n.  To  winter  at  a place. 

— Obsolete. 

Hykmatiox,  lii-e-ma'shun,  #.  (hiemo,  to  winter,  ; 
Lat.)  Shelter  from  the  cold  of  winter. 

HyoeIa,  hi-je'a,  s.  In  Mythology,  the  goddess  of 
Health,  daughter  or  wife  of  „E*culapi us.  Her  sta- 
tues sometimes  represented  her  as  attended  by  a 
large  serpent  coiled  round  tho  body,  and  as  ele- 
vating her  arm  to  drink  a cup  which  she  held  in 
her  hand. 

Hygkian,  hije-an,  a.  (hygieia,  the  goddess  of 
Health,  Gr.)  Sound  or  healthy;  relating  to 
health  ; relating  to  the  goddess  of  Health. 

Hygieina,  hi-Je-i'na,)  *.  Health,  or  the  art  or 

Hyoieinb,  hl-je-l'ne,  > science  of  preserving  health; 

Hygif.sk,  hi-ji'ene,  ) that  department  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  preservation  of  health. 

Hygiebt,  hi'je-est,  s.  A name  assumed  by  the 
venders  of  certain  Universal  vegetable  medi- 
cines. 

HyokobLEPHaric,  bi-gro-blef'a-rik,  a.  (hydor, 
water,  and  ble/diaron,  the  eyelid,  Gr.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, an  epithet  applied  to  the  excretory  ducts, 
and  their  orifices,  of  the  lachrymal  gland. 

Hygrockocib,  bi-grok'ro-tiis,  s.  (hygros,  belong- 
ing to  water,  and  IrroAis,  a little  tuft,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Alga?,  of  the  suborder  or  tribe  Confer- 
voideae. 

HyokoLogy,  hi-grol'o-je,  s.  (hygros,  moist,  and 
logos , a discourse,  Gr.)  A medical  term,  imply- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  humours  or  fluids  of  the 

body- 

Hyorometer,  hi-grom'e-tur,  s.  (hydor,  water,  and 
metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  used  for 
measuring  the  degrees  of  moisture  or  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Hygrometkic,  hi-gro-met'rik,  ^ a.  Applied 

Hyg  ROM  ethical,  lii-gro-met're-kal,  j to  sub- 

stances which  easily  become  moist  and  dry  with 
corresponding  changes  in  the  state  of  the  utmo-  j 
sphere,  or  which  readily  retain  or  absorb  moisture; 
pertaining  to  hygrometry ; made  by  or  according 
to  the  hygrometer.  j 
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Hygrometry,  hi-grom'e-tre,  *.  The  act  or  art  of  ' 
measuring  the  moisture  of  the  air. 

UYGKomiLA,  hi-grof'e-la,  *.  (hygros,  moist,  and 
phileo,  I love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Acanthacec. 

HyokoscoI’K,  bi'gro-skope,  s.  ( hygroa , moist,  and  | 
akopro , I view,  Gr.)  An  instrument  by  means 
of  which  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere with  respect  to  moisture  are  detected. 

Hygroscopic,  hi-gro-skop'ik,  a.  Relating  to  the 
hygroecope. 

Hygrostatics,  hi-gro-stat'iks,  a.  The  science  of 
comparing  degrees  of  moisture. 

Hykk,  hike,  a.  A blanket  or  loose  garment. 

Hyla,  hi'la,  a.  (Ay/e,  a wood,  Gr.)  The  Tree-frogs, 
a genus  of  amphibious  reptiles,  in  which  the  toes 
are  dilated  at  their  extremities : Order,  Anoura. 

Hylacium,  hi-la'ehe-um,  a.  ( tmlax , a furrow,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  style  and  stigma  being  fur- 
rowed.) A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Western 
Africa : Order,  Cinchonacf®. 

Hyl.ei'8,  hi-le'us,  a.  ( hyle , a wood,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Coleopti-rous  insects  : Family,  Xylophagi. 

Htlarciucal,  lii-ldr  ke-kal,  a.  (Ay/e,  and  arcAe, 
rule,  Gr.)  Presiding  over  matter. 

Hylkosaurus.  hi-Ie-o-saw'rus,  t.  (Ay/e,  a wood, 
and  srntros , a lizard,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Dr. 
Mantell  to  an  extinct  gigantic  genus  of  reptiles, 
the  fossil  remains  of  which  he  discovered  in  the 
wealden  strata  of  Sussex. 

Hylesinus,  bi-le'so-nus,  a.  (hyle,  a wood,  and 
ainomai , I destroy,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Family,  Xylophagi. 

H YLIOT18,  hi-le-o'tis,  a.  (hyle,  a bush  or  brushwood, 
and  ous,  an  eur,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belong- 
ing to  the  Muscicapin®,  or  Fly-catchcrs:  Family, 
Muscicapid®. 

Htlobates,  hi-lo-ba'tis,  a.  (hyle,  a wood,  and 
baino,  I walk,  Gr.)  The  gibbous  or  long- armed 
Apes,  a genus  of  the  Quadrumnna,  distinguished 
by  the  great  length  of  their  anterior  extremities. 

Hylobius,  hi-lo'be-us,  a.  ( hylobios , living  in  the 
woods,  from  hyle,  a wood,  end  bios,  life,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the 
Curculionid®,  or  Weevil  family. 

Hylophilus,  hi-lof'e-lus,  a.  (hyle,  a copse,  and 
phileo,  1 love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging 
to  the  Parian®,  or  Titmioe:  Family,  Sylviad®. 

Hylotoma,  hi-lot'o-ma,  a.  (hyle,  a wood,  and 
temno,  I cut,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insects : Family,  Securifera. 

HYLOZOIC,  hi-lo-zo'ik,  a.  (hyle,  matter,  and  zoe, 
life,  Gr.)  One  who  holds  matter  to  be  animated ; 
— o.  pertaining  to  Hylozoism. 

Hylozoism,  hi-lo-zolzrn,  a.  (hyle,  matter,  and  zoe, 
life,  Gr.)  A term  used  by  ancient  philosophers 
to  signify  the  abstract  idea  of  matter  and  life.  In 
Philosophy,  strictly,  the  doctrine  that  matter  lives. 

Hylozoist,  bi-lo-zo'ist,  a.  The  name  of  a sect  of 
atheists  among  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers. 

HYLURGD8,  hi-lur'gus,  a.  (hylourgoa,  a carpenter, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  : Family, 
Xylophagi. 

Hymen,  hi'men,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Grecian  Mytho-  j 
logy,  the  god  of  Marriage,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  ! 
Calliope,  or  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  lie  is  repre-  j 
seated  as  crowned  with  flowers,  particularly  with  I 
maijoram,  having  a flame-coloured  veil  on  his  head,  ! 
and  a torch  in  his  hand.  In  Anatomy,  a semi-  , 
lunar  parabolic,  or  circular  fold  of  mucous  mem-  j 
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brane,  which  partly  or  wholly  doses  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina  of  woman,  and  the  female  of  several 
other  mammifera,  in  the  virgin  state. 

Hymenjea,  hi-ine-ne'a,  a.  (Hymen,  the  god  of  Mar- 
riage, Gr.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  trees,  with  j 
bifoliate  leaves  and  corymbs  of  whitish  or  ycl-  ' 
lowUh  flowers : Suborder,  Cssalpinic®. 

Hymenanthes,  hi-mc-nan’/Acs,  s.  (hymen,  a mem- 
brane, and  onthos,  a flower,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
the  thin  corollas.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
Japan  : Order,  Ericaceae 

Hymenanthera,  hi-me-nan-tAe'ra,  r.  (hymen,  a 
membrane,  and  anlhent,  an  anther,  Gr.)  A gv-nus 
of  plants : Order,  Droserace®. 

Hymeneal,  hi-me-nc'al,  ) o.  Relating  to  mar- 

Hymenean,  hi-me-ne'an,)  riage  ; — a.  a marriage 
song. 

Hymenella,  hi-me-nella,  a.  (dim.  of  hymen,  a 
mombrane,  Gr.  on  account  of  the  thin  litUe  pcla- 
loid  crown  at  the  base  of  the  petals.)  A genus 
of  plants  : Order,  Caryophylliace®. 

Uy mem i'M,  hi-me'ne-um,  a.  (Hymen,  the  god  of 
Marriage,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  that  part  iu  which 
the  s po rules  of  fungi  immediately  lie,  commonly 
called  the  gills. 

Hymenocarpus,  lii-men-o-kdr'pus,  a.  (hymen,  a 
membrane,  and  kur/tos,  a fruit.  Gr.  in  reference  to 
the  membranous  legumes.)  A genus  of  Legumi- 
nous herbs  with  yellow  flowers : Suborder,  Papi- 
lion  ace®. 

Hymenocbra,  bi-mc-nos'e-ra,  a.  (hymen,  a mem- 
brane, and  keros,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  deca- 
pod Crustaceans : Family,  Macrour*. 

Hymenockatek,  hi-mcn-o-kratur,  a.  (hymen,  a 
membrane,  and  kroter,  a cup,  Gr.  in  allusion  to 
the  large  membranous  calyx.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  Persia : Order,  Lamiace®. 

IIymenodictyon,  hi-men-o-dik'te-un,  a.  (hymen, 
a membrane,  and  dictym,  a net,  Gr.  in  reference 
to  the  seeds  being  girded  by  a reticulated  mem- 
brane.) A genus  of  trees,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies : Order,  Cincbonacc®. 

Hymknogyne,  hi-me-noj’e-ne,  a.  ( hymen,  a mem- 
brane, and  gyne,  a female,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the 
cohesion  of  the  styles  into  a membranous  tube.) 

A genus  of  plants  ; Order,  Mesetnbryace®. 

IIymi:nol.cna,  hi-men-o-le'na,  s.  (hymen,  a mem- 
brane, and  chluimi,  a clock,  Gr.  in  relercnoe  to 
the  ribs  of  the  fruit  being  winged  and  mem- 
branous.) A genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Smyrne® : Suborder,  Camp- 
los  perms. 

Hymen oi.oo i,  hi-me-nol'o-je,  a.  (hymen,  a mem- 
brane, and  logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy, 
a description  or  a treatise  on,  and  dissection  of,  the 
membranes  of  the  animal  system. 

Hymenomycete8,  hl-men - o-mis'e-tis,  a.  ( hymen, 
and  mykes,  a mushroom,  Gr.)  An  order  or  tribe 
of  Fungi,  characterized  by  having  the  spores  gene- 
rally quatemate  on  distinct  sporophores,  and  the 
hvmenium  being  naked. 

Hymknopappls,  lii-men-o-pap'pus,  a.  (hymen,  a 
membrane,  and  poppoa,  a pappus,  Gr.  in  allusion 
to  the  membranous  pappus  of  its  seeds.)  A genua 
of  Composite  plants : Suborder,  Tnbuliflor®. 

IIymlnoi-hyllim,  hi-men-o-finum,  a.  (hymen,  • 
membrane,  and  phyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  The  filmy 
leaf,  a genus  of  Ferns : Order,  Polypodiaccc. 

Hymknopooon,  hi-me-oop'o-gon,  s.  (hymen,  a 
-membrane,  and  pogon,  a beard,  Gr.  the  seed*  I 
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being  furnished  with  a membranous  appendage  at 
each  end.)  A genua  of  East  Indian  plants : Or- 
der, Cinebonace®. 

Hymenoptera,  hi-me-nop'ter-a,  ) ».  An  order 

HYMENOPTERANS,hi-me-nop'ter-ans,)  of  mandi- 
bulate  insects,  comprehending  those  which  have 
four  membranous  wings,  with  few  nervures.  The 
tail  of  the  female  is  usually  armed  with  a sting. 
Though  the  insects  of  this  order  are  included  in 
the  mandibulate  section,  for  their  mouth  is  fur- 
nished with  mandibles  and  maxilla?,  jet  they  do 
not  generally  use  them  to  masticate  their  food, 
but  for  purposes  usually  connected  with  their 
sequence  of  instincts,  as  bees  in  building  their 
cells;  the  wasps,  in  scraping  particles  of  wood 
from  posts  and  rails  for  a similar  purpose,  and 
likewise  to  seize  their  prey.  But  the  great  instru- 
ment by  which  they  collect  their  food  is  their 
tongue ; this  the  bees  particularly  have  the  power 
of  iuflatiDg,  and  can  wipe  both  convex  and  con- 
cave surfaces  ; and  with  it  they  lick,  but  not  suck 
the  honey  from  the  blossoms,  for  Reaumer  has 
proved  that  this  organ  acts  as  a tongue,  and  not 
as  a pomp.  Some  of  the  hymenoptera  prefer  a 
vegetable  diet. 

Hymenopteral,  hi-me-nop'te-ral,  > a.  Having 

Hymknoptekoub,  hi-mo-uop'te-rus,)  four  mem- 
branous wings. 

Htmknosoma,  lii-me-nos'o-ma,  i.  (hymen,  a mem- 
brane, and  soma,  a body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  deca- 
podous  Crustaceans : Family,  Brachyura. 

Hymenostomum,  hi-me-noa'to-mum,  s.  (hymen,  a 
membrane,  and  stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.  a membrane 
being  stretched  over  the  orifice  of  the  theca.)  A 
g^nus  of  minute  Moss  plants : Order,  Bryace®. 

Hymenotiialamia:,  hi-men-o-tAa-la'me-e,  ».  (hy- 
men, a membrane,  and  thalamos , a chamber,  Gr.) 
A tribe  of  Lichens,  in  which  the  shields  are  open, 
the  nucleus  funning  a disk  and  beariug  ascL 

Hymn,  him,  s.  (hymnus,  LaL)  An  encomiastic 
song ; a song  or  ode  in  honour  of  God  ; — r.  a.  to 
praise  in  song  ; to  worship  with  hymns  ; to  sing; 
to  celebrate  in  song ; — r.  n.  to  sing  in  praise  or 
adoration. 

Hymnic,  him'nik,  a.  Relating  to  hymns. 

Hymxologibt,  him-nolo-jist,  i.  A composer  of 
hymns. 

Hym nolog  v,  him-nol'o-je,  s.  (hymnos,  and  logos, 

| a discourse,  Gr.)  A collection  of  hymns, 
j Hynnib,  hin'nis,  s.  (Greek,  a ploughshare.)  A genus 
of  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Zeina?,  or  Dories : Fa- 
• mily,  Zeidxe. 

i Hyobanchk,  hi-o-bang'ke,  s.  (hys  hyos,  a pig,  and 
aycho,  I strangle,  Gr.)  A genus  of  herbs,  found 
] parasitical  on  the  roots  of  plants : Order,  Ono- 
j bancbace®. 

. Hyoi>on,  hi'o-don,  ».  (hys,  a swine,  and  odotu , a 
tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
Clupina?,  or  Herrings,  in  which  the  body  is  her-  i 
ring-shaped,  the  snoot  short  and  obtu-c,  and  the  , 
mouth  set  with  unequal  conic  teeth:  Family,  Sal- 
roonid®. 

Hyo-epiolottic,  hi-o-ep-e-glot'tik,a.  An  epithet 
sometimes  employed  to  designate  a band  or  liga- 
ment of  condensed  cellular  tissue,  which  extends 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone  to  the  base  of  the  epiglottis, 
j Hyoolobsus,  hi-o-glos'sus,  a.  ( liyo , water,  and 
i glossa , the  tongue,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  a term 

applied  to  a broad  and  slender  muscle  which  ex- 


tends, on  each  side,  from  the  greater  horn,  the 
summit  of  the  body,  and  the  lesser  horn  and  ad-  • 
jacent  cartilage  of  the  hyoid  bone,  to  the  tongue. 

Hyoid,  bi'oyd,  a.  (hyo,  water,  and  ettlos,  likeness, 
Gr.)  An  epithet  employed  to  designate  an  azy- 
gous or  pairless  bone,  suspended  horizontally  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx. 

Hyoscerib,  hi-os'se-ris,  s.  (hys  hyos,  a hog,  and 
seris,  a lettuce,  Gr.)  SwineVsuccory,  a conus 
of  fetid  Composite  plants : Suborder,  Tubuliflor®. 

Hyoscyamia,  hi-o-si-a'me-a,  s.  A vegetable 
alkali,  extracted  from  the  plant  Ilenbaue,  Hyos- 
cyamus  niger.  It  is  a strong  poison. 

Hyobcyamls,  hi-o-si'a-mua,  s.  (hys,  a pig,  and 
lyamos,  a bean,  Gr.)  Henbane,  a genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  coarse  fetid  herbs : Order,  Solanaceas.  ’ 

Hyp,  hip,  s.  (contracted  from  hypochondria.)  A 
disease  attended  with  great  melancholy  and  de-  | 
pression  of  spirits. 

Hyp.ethral,  bi-jte'Mral,  a.  In  Architecture,  ap- 
plied  to  a temple  with  ten  columns  in  front  und 
at  the  back,  and  two  rows  of  columns  entirely 
round  the  walls  of  the  building;  the  centre  part, 
or  cell,  was  open  to  the  air  at  top. 

Hypallaob,  bip-alia-je,  s.  (Greek.)  Amongst  ,j 
grammarians,  a species  of  hy^erbaton,  consisting  . 
in  a mutual  permutation  of  ono  case  for  another.  1 

Hypaxthodium,  bip-an-/Ao'dc-um,  *.  (hyjto,  and  j 
anthodes,  like  flowers,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a form  1 
of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  receptacle  is  fleshy  || 
and  covered  with  minnte  hairs,  but  not  euclused 
in  an  involucrum,  as  in  Dorstenia  and  Fica. 

Hypaspist,  hi-pas'pist,  s.  A soldier  in  the  armlea 
of  Greece,  armed  in  a particular  manner. 

Hypecoum,  hi-pek'o-um,  s.  (hypecheo,  I rattle,  Gr. 
from  the  noise  which  the  seeds  make  when  shaken 
in  the  pod.)  A genus  of  plants  with  small  yel- 
low flowers : Order,  Papaveracea?. 

Hypelate,  hip-e-la'tc,  s.  (a  name  given  by  Pliny 
to  the  plant  Kuscus,  from  hypo,  under,  and  c/ota, 
a fir-tree,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Sapia- 
dace®. 

Hyper,  hi'pur.  A Greek  preposition  frequently 
used  in  composition,  where  it  denotes  excess;  its 
literal  signification  bring  above  or  beyond. 

Hypera,  hi'per-a,  s.  (Greek,  the  name  of  a kind  of 
caterpillar.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Rbyncophora. 

IIypkratiiesis,  bi-per-e-tAc'ses,  s.  (hy/wr,  be- 
yond, and  aiihesis,  feeling,  Gr.)  A disease  cha- 
racterized by  excessive  sensibility,  especially  of 
the  organs  of  sense. 

Hyperanthera.— See  Moringa. 

11  v per  as  pi  st,  hi-per-as'pist,  i.  ( kyjxrof pistes,  from 
hyper , above,  and  uspis,  a shield,  Gr.)  A de- 
fender. 

Hypekbatic,  hi-per-bat'ik,  cl  Transposed;  In- 
verted. ( 

IIyperbaton,  hi- per  W ton,*.  (Greek.)  In  Gram- 
mar, a figurative  construction,  inverting  the  proper 
order  of  words  and  sentences.  It  also  menus  a 
long  retention  of  the  verb  which  completes  the 
sentence.  \ 

Hyperbola,  hi-per 'bo-la,  s.  (hyper,  above,  and  j 
hollo,  I throw,  Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a curve  L 
formed  by  cutting  a cone  in  a direction  parallel  to  i 
its  axis.  Hyperbolic  sjtace,  the  space  or  content  1 
comprehended  between  the  curve  of  the  hyperbola 
and  the  whole  ordinate. 

Hyperbole,  hi-p«r’bo-le,  s.  (hyper,  beyond,  and 
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ballo , I throw,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  a figure  by 
it  which  the  reality  or  troth  of  things  are  either 
I exaggerated  or  depreciated. 

Hyperbolic,  hi-per-bol'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to 
| Hyperbolical,  hi-per-bol'e-kal,  > the  hyperbola; 
ji  haring  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola;  relating  to 
or  containing  a hyperbole  ; exaggerating  or  dimi- 
nishing beyond  the  fact;  exceeding  the  truth. 
UyjKrboUc  conoid,  or  hyperboloid,  a solid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a hyperbola  about  its  uxis. 

Hypbrbolically,  hi-per- bol'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  the 
form  of  a hyperbola;  with  exaggeration  ; in  a 
1 manner  to  express  more  or  less  than  the  truth. 

Hypkrboliporm,  hi-pcr-bol'e-fawrm,  a.  Resem- 
bling a hyperbola. 

Hyferbolism,  hi-per'bo-lizm,  «.  The  use  of 
hyperbole. 

Hyperbolist,  hi-per'bo-llst,  $.  One  who  uses 
' hyperbole. 

, Hyperbolize,  hi-per'bo-lize,  v.  n.  To  speak  with 
exaggeration  ; — r.  o.  to  exaggerate  or  extenuate. 

Hyperborean,  lil-per-bo're-an,  g.  {hyper,  beyond, 
and  boreat , the  north  wind,  Gr.)  The  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  unknown  inhabitants 
of  the  most  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  who,  as 
the  name  implies,  were  supposed  to  be  placed 
j beyond  the  influence  of  the  north  wind,  and  con- 
j sequent  ly  to  enjoy  a mild  and  delightful  climate ; 

I — a.  far  north ; very  cold  ; frigid. 

Hypercarbcreted,  hi-per-kdribu-ret-ed,  a.  So- 
i pcrcarbureted ; having  the  largest  proportion  of 
! carbon. 

Hypkrcatalectic,  hi-per-kat-a-lek'tik,  a.  (hyper, 

| above,  and  haUilektikos,  leaving  off,  Gr.)  An 
i epithet  applied,  in  Greek  or  Latin  poetry,  to  a 
verse  that  has  one  or  two  syllables  too  much  or 
I beyond  the  regular  measure, 
i Hyperchloric,  hi-pcr-klor'ik,  a.  Denoting  an 
( acid  with  a greater  proportion  of  oxygen  than  the 
| chloric  acid. 

Hypbrcritic,  hl-per-kritlk,  t.  (hyper,  above,  and 
kriiUcog , a critic,  Gr.)  An  over-rigid  censor  or 
* critic. 

Hyfercritic,  hi-per  kritTk,  > a.  Critical 
. Hypercritical,  hi-per-krit'e-kal,  ) beyond  ne- 
i cessity  or  reason ; animadverting  on  faults  with 
unjust  severity;  excessively  nice  or  exact;  over- 
critical. 

Htpercriticism,  hi-per-krit'e-sizm,  a.  Excessive 
1 rigour  of  criticism. 

Hypercrisis,  hi'per-kri  sis,  ».  (hyper,  and  krieis, 
the  crisis  of  a disease,  Gr.)  The  crisis  of  a dis- 
ease ; a violent  critical  effort  or  evacuation. 

Hyperdulia,  hi-per- duHe-a,  s.  (hyper,  above,  and 
I duleia,  worship  or  service,  Gr.)  A term  in  the 
! Roman  Catholic  theology,  and  signifying  the  wor- 
ship rendered  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Hyperia,  hi-pe're-a,  s.  (Hyperion,  the  sun-god.) 
A genus  of  Crustaoeans : Order,  Amphipoda. 

| HypericaCEJK,  hi-per-e-ka'se-e,  > s.  (hypericum, 

Htperjcink.*,  bi-pcr-e-aln'e-e,  ) one  of  the 
[ genera.)  An  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  usually 
herbaceous,  sometimes  shrubs  or  trees;  leaves  op- 
posite, without  stipules,  occasionally  alternate; 
flowers  generally  yellow,  sometimes  whits  or  red, 
regular,  with  oblique  glandular  petals,  having  dark 
glands  on  their  edges,  in  number  four  or  five ; long 
distinct  styles ; stamens  hypogenous ; seeds  naked, 
numerous  and  minute. 

Hypericum,  bi-per'e-kum,  t.  (hyper,  above,  and 


eikon,  an  image,  Gr.  the  superior  part  of  tbe 
flower  representing  a figure.)  St.  Jonn’s-wort,  a I 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or  nndershrubs: 
Type  of  the  order  Hypericacem. 

Hyperion,  hi-pe're-un,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Mythology, 
one  of  the  titles  of  Helios,  the  sun ; according  to 
Hesiod,  the  son  of  Uranos  and  Gaia,  or,  according 
to  Homer,  the  father  of  Helios  by  Euryphacaaa — j 
hence  Hyperionides. 

Hyperkinesia,  hi-per-ke-ne'xbe-a,  $.  (hyper,  end 
kinesis,  mobility,  Gr.)  Extreme  nervous  suscep- 
tibility. 

Hypermeter,  hi-per'me-tur,  s.  (hyper,  and  metron, 
a measure,  Gr.)  Anything  greater  than  the  or- 
dinary standard  of  measure. 

Hypermetrical,  hi-per-met're-kal,  a.  Exceed-  | 
ing  the  common  measure ; having  a redundant 
syllable. 

Htperoche,  hi-per 'o-ke,  #.  (Greek,  pre-eminence.) 

In  Mode,  an  interval  nearly  equal  to  a comma  I 
and  a half. 

Hyperoodon,  hi-per-o'o-don,  s.  (hyper,  above,  ann 
odout,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cetacea,  which 
has  the  body  and  muzzle  similar  to  those  of  the  ; 
dolphin ; but  the  cranium  is  elevated  at  its  edges  I 
by  vertical  bony  partitions.  There  are  two  small 
teeth  in  front  of  the  lower  jaw.  There  is  only 
one  species  known,  which  attains  a length  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  perhaps  more. 

It  is  sometimes  caught  in  the  British  channeL 

Hyperostosis,  hi-per-os'to-sis,  #.  ( hyper , beyond, 
and  osteon , a bone,  Gr.)  Used  to  denote  an  ex- 
cessive growth  of  bone. 

HYrERoxiMusiATES,  hi-per-  oks-e-  mu  're-  ayts,  s.  j 
The  old  name  for  tbe  chlorates. 

Hyperoxyd,  hi-per-ok'sid,  a.  (hyper,  and  oerus, 
sharp,  Gr.)  Acute  to  excess,  as  a crystal. 

Hypkrphysical,  hl-per-fiz'e-kal,  a.  Superna- 
tural 

Hypersarcoma,  hi-per- sdr'ko-ma,)  s. (hyper, up-  j 

Hypersarcosis,  hi-per-sdr-ko'sis,)  on,  and  pits, 
flesh,  Gr.)  Exuberant  growth  of  granulations  on 
a sore. 

Hypkrsthene,  Hi'per-sMene,  ».  (hyper,  above,  and 
sthene,  strength,  Gr.  because  it  possesses  greater 
lustre  and  hardness  than  ampblbole,  with  which  it  ; 
was  confounded.)  Labradore  hornblende,  tbe 
Paulite  of  Werner,  a mineral  of  a greyish  or 
greenish -black,  sometimes  of  nearly  a copper-red 
colour,  and  always  crystal i zed  in  rhombic  prisms, 
having  an  eminently  metallic  lustre,  on  the  faces 
of  cleavage.  Its  constituents  are — silica,  6 1 .348 ; 
magnesia,  11.092;  protoxide  of  iron,  83.924; 
lime,  1.830;  water,  0.600:  sp.  gr.  3.3.  H = 
475. 

Hypersthenia,  hi-per- sMe'ne- a,  t.  Excess  of  vital 
power. 

Hypersthenic,  hi-per-srte'nik,  a.  Containing 
hyperstbene ; resembling  hypersthene. 

Hyperthyhcm,  hi-per'lAe-rom,  a.  (hyper,  above, 
and  thyra,  a door,  Gr.)  In  Architecture,  the  lin- 
tel of  a doorway. 

Hypertonia,  hi-per-to'ne-a,  t.  (hyper,  beyond, 
and  tonos,  tone,  Gr.)  Excess  of  tone  in  the  tissues 
of  the  living  body. 

Hypertropiiical,  hi-per-trofe-kal,  a.  Produc- 
ing or  tending  to  produce  hypertrophy. 

Hypertrophy,  hi-per'tro-fe,  s.  A term  frequently 
applied  to  a morbid  enlargement  of  any  part  of 
the  body.  This  term  ought  to  be  reatiicted  to 
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cases  in  which  a part,  thongh  increased  in  bulk,  ! 
retains  its  natural  organization  and  structure. 

Hyfekzoodynamia,  hi-per-zo-o-di  na'me-a,  t. 
(hyper,  above,  too a,  living,  and  dynmnia,  power, 
Gr.)  Excessive  augmentation  of  force  in  the 
animal  economy. 

Hyph.ene,  hi-fe'ne,  t (hyphaina,  I entwine,  Gr. 
from  the  nature  of  the  fibres  of  the  fruit.)  A 
genus  of  East  Indian  plants : Order,  Cypera- 
cea\ 

Hyphantu*,  hi-fan'tns,  #.  (hyj)hantoa,  woven,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  s Family,  Rhyn- 
cophora. 

Hyphen,  bi'fen,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Composition,  an 
accent  or  character,  implying  that  two  wonls 
are  to  be  joined  or  connected  into  one  compound 
word,  and  marked  thna  (-),  as  six-sided.  Hyphens 
jl  also  serve  to  connect  the  syllables  of  such  words 
as  are  divided  by  the  end  of  the  line. 

Hyphomycetis,  hif-o -n.ia'e-tia,  #.  (hyphoa,  a 
crown,  and  mykt a.  a mushroom,  Gr.)  An  order 
of  Fungi,  in  which  the  spores  generally  quater- 
nate  on  distinct  sporophorea,  and  the  hymeniam 
is  enclosed  in  a peridimn. 

Hyphobllpiiuhodb  Acid,  hi-fo-sul'fu-ms  as'sid, 
a.  An  acid  constituted  of  2 atoms  of  sulphur, 
16  x 2 = 32,  and  2 of  oxygen,  8 X 2=16,  its 
equivalent  being  48. 

HypnobatibIS,  hip-no-hat'e-sis,  a.  ( hypnoa , sleep, 
and  badizo,  I walk.)  Sleep-walking;  somnambu- 
lism. 

| Hypxolooical,  hip-no-loj'e-kal,  a.  Pertaiiiing 
, to  Hypnology. 

Hypnolooy,  bip-nol'o-je,  ».  (hypnoa,  sleep,  and 
logos,  a discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  sleep. 

Hypnotics,  hip-not'iks,  s.  (from  hypnoa,  sleep,  Gr.) 
In  the  Materia  Medica,  a medicine  tending  to 
produce  sleep;— a.  pertaining  to  or  inducing 
sleep. 

Hypnux,  bip'nnm,  a.  ( hypnon,  the  name  of  a moss 
among  the  Greeks.)  A genus  of  Moss  plants 
with  pinnated  bright-green  branches,  and  which 
form  a thick  mat-Kke  covering  on  the  surface  on 
which  they  grow  : Order,  Bryace«. 

Hypo,  hi'po.  A Greek  particle,  retained  in  the 
composition  of  different  words  borrowed  from  that 
language,  and  literally  denoting  under;  beneath. 

Hypobole,  hi-pob'o  le,  a.  (hyper,  under,  and  ballo, 

I cast,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  a figure  so  named  be- 
cause several  things  are  mentioned  which  seem  to 
make  for  the  opposite  side,  and  each  of  them  is 
refuted  in  order. 

I Hypobothrum,  hip-o-boM'rum,  *.  (hypo,  upon, 
and  bothron,  a scat,  Gr.  the  flowers  being  seated 
on  flat  axillary  receptacles.)  A genus  of  shrubs, 

! natives  of  Java  : Order,  Cinrhonacese. 

Hypocaltptub,  hlp-o-kalip'tus,  s.  (hypo,  nnder, 
and  kalypto,  I veil,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
! plants:  Suborder,  Papilionncea*. 

: HypoOath ARBIS,  hip-o-ka-thdr'aia,  a.  (hypo,  on-  j 
dvr,  and  enthoira,  I purge,  Gr.)  A too  faint  or 
feeble  purgation. 

Htpocaubtum,  hip-o-kaw«'tum,  i.  (hypo,  under, 
and  kaio,  I burn,  Gr.)  A subterraneous  place 
where  a furnace  was  kept,  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  heating  baths ; by  the  moderns, 
a place  where  the  fire  is  kept  which  warms  a 
stove  or  hothouse. 

Htpocii.eris,  hip-o-ke'ris,  a.  (hypo,  and  choiroa,  a 
• Gr.  on  account  of  ita  roots  being  eaten  with  i 


avidity  by  swine.)  Cat’s-ear,  a genus  of  Com- 
posite plants:  Suborder,  TubuKfloree. 

Hypochondria,  hip-o-kon'dre-a,  "i  a.  A 

Hypochondriasis,  hip-o-kon-dri'a-sis,  > dis- 

Hypochondriabx,  bip-o-kon-dri'a-sizm,)  ease 
affecting  the  hypochondriac  region,  and  accom- 
panied with  great  lowness  of  spirits. 

Hypochondriac,  hip  o-kon'dre-ak,  a.  In  Ana- 
tomy, pertaining  to  the  bypochondrium  ; — a.  in 
Pathology,  a person  afflicted  with  hypochondriasis, 
or  morbid  affections  in  the  hypochondriacal  re- 
gion. 

Hypochondriacal,  hip-o-kon-drf a-kal,  a.  Same 
as  Hypochondriac. 

Htpochondriacibm,  bip-o-kon-dri'a-aixm,>  a.  A 

Hypochondriasis,  hip-o-kon-dri'a-sis,  ) dis- 
ease characterized  by  languor  or  debility,  depres- 
sion of  spirits  or  melancholy,  with  dyspepsy. 

Hypociiondrium,  hip-o-kon'dre-um,  a.  (hypo- 
chondriem , Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  the  region  situated 
on  each  side  below  the  short  ribs ; the  hypochon- 
driac region. 

Hypocist,  hip'o-sist,  a.  ( hypokiatia , Gr.)  An  in- 
spissated juice  obtained  from  the  plant  Assrum. 

Hypocranium,  hip-o-kra'ne-um,  a.  (hypo,  under, 
and  krtmion , the  skull,  Gr.)  An  abacus  situated 
beneath  the  skulL 

Htpockatkriform,  htp-o-kra-te're-fawrrn,  a. 
(hypo,  Jbrater,  a cup,  Gr.  and  forma,  form,  Lat.) 
That  form  of  a corolla  which  consists  in  a cylin- 
drical tube  which  is  longer  than  the  flat-spread- 
ing limb,  as  in  flowers  of  the  genus  Phlox.  It  is 
called,  in  English,  salver-shaped. 

Htpocribt,  he- pok'  kre-so,  a.  (hypocrisie,  Fr.) 
Dissimulation ; a feigning  to  be  what  one  is  not ; 
a concealment  of  one’s  real  character  or  motives  ; 
si i nnl.-ition  ; deceitful  appears noe ; false  pretence. 

Hypocrite,  hip'o-krit,  a.  ( hypokrites , Gr.)  A 
dissembler  in  morality  or  religion ; one  who  feigns 
to  be  what  he  is  not ; one  who  assumes  a false 
appearance. 

Hypocritic,  hip-o- krit'ik,  ) a.  Disarm  - 

Hypocritical,  hip-o-krit'e-kal,  ) bling;  in- 
sincere ; assuming  a false  and  deceitful  appear- 
ance ; concealing  one’s  real  character  or  motives ; 
proceeding  from  hypocrisy,  or  marking  byjtocrisy. 

Hypocritically,  hip-o-krit'e-kal-le,  ml  With 
simulation ; with  a false  appearance  of  what  ia 
good  ; falsely  ; without  sincerity. 

nYPOCYRTA,  hip-o-sir'ta,  a.  (hypo,  under,  and  cyr- 
toa,  gibbous,  Gr.  the  under  part  of  the  corolla  ex- 
hibiting a conspicuous  gibbosity.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Gesneriacea*. 

HrPOKLYTRUM,  hip-o-cl'e-trum,  a.  (hypo,  under, 
and  elytron,  a wing-cover,  Gr.  from  the  nature 
of  the  bracts  under  the  glume.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Cyperacese. 

Hyporbteb,  bip-o-es'tis,  a.  (hypeathea,  an  inferior 
garment,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Acan- 
thacess. 

Htp<»o.eoub,  hip-o-gs'us,  a.  (hypo,  nnder,  and  gt, 
the  earth,  Gr.)  Literally,  subterranean.  In  Bo- 
tany. it  denotes  all  parts  in  plants  which  grow 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

HrpoOiKUM,  hip-o-ge'um,  a (hypo,  nnder,  and  ge, 
the  ground,  Gr.)  In  ancient  Architecture,  a 
name  common  to  all  parts  of  a building  under 
ground,  as  the  cellar,  butteries,  &c.  In  Astrology, 
a name  given  to  the  celestial  bouses  below  the 
horiaon. 
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H YPOG  ASTRIG — HYPOPITYS. 

I Hypogastric,  hip-o-gas'trik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  hypogastrium,  or  lower  belly. 

Htpogastuorrhexis,  bip-o-gas-tror-reks'is,  s. 
( hypogostrion,  the  hypogastrium,  and  rherit,  rup- 
ture. Gr.)  Rapture  of  the  belly,  with,  according 
to  BUnchar*  and  Kraus,  laceration  of  the  peri- 
toneum. 

Uypuoksk,  hip'o-jrme,  a.  (hypo,  beneath,  and  gen- 
nao,  I produce,  Gr.)  Netberformed,  an  epithet 
i applied  by  Mr.  Lyell  to  such  rocks  as  hare  been 
formed  and  consolidated  under,  and  not  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

I Hypoolossis,  hij-o-gloe'sis,^  *.  (glnua,  or  glotia, 

Hypoolottis,  hip-o-glot'lis,i  the  tongue,  Gr.) 
In  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  two  glands  of  the 
tongne;  applied  also  to  the  ninth  cerebral  nerve, 
now  regarded  as  the  twelfth.  In  Pathology,  an 
inflammation  or  ulceration  under  the  tongue: 
called  al>o  ranuln. 

HtpooTM,  hi'po-jin,  t.  (hypo,  and  gyne , a female, 
Gr.)  In  Botany,  a plant  which  has  its  corals  and 
stamens  inserted  under  the  pistil. 

Hypogynoi  a,  hi-poj'e-nus,  a.  Relating  to  plants 
that  have  their  corolla  «ud  stamens  inserted  under 
the  pistiL 

; Hypolytrum,  hi-pol'e-trnm,  « (hypo,  and  elytron, 
an  involucrum,  or  wing-over,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
| plants:  Order,  Cy pence*. 

| Hypom<»ciiilion,  hip-o-mo-kil'e-un,  i.  (hypo,  and 
mochilo*,  a lever,  Gr.)  In  Mechanics,  the  support 
or  fulcrum  of  a lever,  or  a point  against  which  the 
pressure  is  exerted. 

Hypo  nitrites,  hip-o-ni'tritse,  t.  In  Chemistry,  a 
genus  of  salts,  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
bjponitroua  acid  with  salifiable  bases.  The  for- 
1 mul*  of  the  acid  is  N -f-  30,  or  NOa. 

] Btpokitrous,  liip-o-ni’trus,  a.  Denoting  an  arid 
intermediate  between  nitric  oxide  and  nitrous 
acid. 

Hypos  itrocs  Acid,  hip-o-ni'trus  as 'aid,  s.  An 
add  intermediate  between  nitric  oxide  and  nitrous 
arid,  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  nitrogen  =14, 
and  3 of  oxygen  = 24,  the  equivalent  of  the  hy- 
1 ponitroua  arid  upon  the  hydrogen  scale  being  38. 

Hypopkosfhorous  Acid,  hip-o-fua'fo-rus  as'uid, 
t.  An  acid  composed  of  2 atoms  of  phosphorus 
and  1 of  oxygen  ; or  32  phosphorus  -f-  8 oxygen. 

. H YPOPimi  ai.mi x,  hip-of-tAal'ine-a, 8.  (hypo,  under, 
and  ophthalmot , the  eye,  Gr.)  According  to 
Kraus,  the  pain  preceding  suppuration,  or  similar 
affections,  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

Hypopiithalmur,  hip-of-tAal'mus,  8.  (hypo,  under, 
and  ophthnlmos,  the  eye,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ashes, 
in  which  the  body  is  oval-oblong,  the  muzzle  very 
i much  depressed,  the  eyes  remote  and  lateral,  and 
the  first  dorsal  fin  before  the  lateral : Family, 
Siluridc. 

| Hypophyi.LIUM,  hip-o-fil'le-nm,  i.  (hypo,  under) 
and  phylUm,  a leaf,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a petiole  that 
has  the  form  of  a small  sheath,  is  destitute  of  la- 
| mine,  and  surrounds  the  base  of  certain  small 
branches  having  the  appearance  of  leaves,  as  in  the 
asparagus;  it  is  nothing  but  a rudimentary  leaf. 

Hypopii yllous,  bi-pof'il-lus,  a.  (hypo,  under, 
and  phylkm , a leaf,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  situated 
under  the  leaf. 

| Htpopitys,  hip-op'e-tis,  r.  (hypo,  under,  and  pitys, 
a pine-tree,  Gr.  the  species  bring  parasitical  on 
the  roots  of  pine-trees.)  Yellow -biril’a-nest,  a 
j genus  of  plants : Order,  Ericaoe*. 


HYPOPTYPOSIS— HYPOTENUSE. 


Hypoptyposis,  hip-op- tc-po'sU,  «.  (Greek.)  A 
fi.ure  of  speech,  which,  by  a very  lively  descrip- 
tion, represent}  any  person  or  thing,  as  it  were  in 
a picture  set  before  the  eye,  or  a lively  and  exact 
description  of  any  object  made  by  the  fancy. 

Hypopyon,  hip  op'e-on,  i.  (hypo,  under,  and  pyon, 
pus,  Gr.)  Small  abscesses  developed  between  the 
Utnine  of  the  cornea;  purulent  collections  within 
the  chambers  of  the  eye. 

HrposCENICM,  hip-oe  ae  ne-utn,  e.  (hyposkenion, 
Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
front  wall  or  partition  of  the  Greek  theatre  faring 
the  orchestra. 

II  v pose  petes,  hip-o-sep'e-tes,  8.  (hypo,  under,  Gr. 
and  8ej#8,  a hedge.  Lit.  ?)  A genus  of  birds,  be- 
longing to  the  Brachypodinie,  or  Short -footed 
Thrushes,  distinguished  from  the  other  genera  by 
the  tail  being  forked : Family,  Merulidm. 

Hypospadia,  hip  o-spa'dc-a,  s.  (hyjtosptto,  I draw 
from  beneath,  Gr.)  A congenital  malformation, 
wherein  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  terminates  on 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  penis. 

Hyposphagma,  bip-os-fag  ma,  a.  (Greek.)  Ex- 
travasation of  blood  taueath  the  conjunctiva 
oculL  s 

HrPOSTAPHTLrnft,  hip-os- taf-e-li'tis,  s.(hypo.  and 
8tuphyU,  the  uvula,  Gr.)  Slight  inflomuutiou  of 
the  uvula. 

Hypostasis,  bip-os'ta-sis,  a (Greek.)  Sediment 
in  the  urine. 

Hypostasis,  hip-os'ta-sis,)  a.  (hypostasis,  Lat) 

Hypostasy,  hip-os'ta-se,  > Used  by  the  Greek 
fathers  to  express  the  distinct  personality  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoet. 

Hypostatic,  hip-o-stat'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to 

II YPOSTAT1C AL,  hip-o-stat  e-kal,  f hypostasis ; 

constitutive ; personal,  or  distinctly  personal,  or 
constituting  a distinct  substance. 

Hypostatic  ally,  kip-o-stat'c-kal-le,  ad  Per- 
sonally. 

Hypostkrnal,  liip-o-ster'nal,  a.  (hypo,  under,  and 
stemon , the  breast,  Gr.)  A term  applied  to  the 
lower  piece  or  division  of  the  sternum. 

HrpoSToMA,  hip-oa'to-ma,  s.  (hypo,  under,  and 
stoma,  the  mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : Fa  - 
mily,  Siluridae. 

Hypostropht,  hip-oe'tro-fe,  s.  (hypostrophe,  Gr) 
A return  or  g dug  back ; the  relapse  of  a disease. 

Hypo  STYLE,  hip'o-stile,  *.  (hypastulos,  Gr.)  That 
which  is  supported  by  pillar*. 

II  yposulfuo-  ueszoatks,  hip  - o-sul ' fo-ben-to'- 
ayts,  a.  A genus  of  salts  formed  by  the  combination 
of  hyposnlpho- benzoic  acid  with  salifiable  ba-es, 
which  arid  is  obtained  in  a colourless  cryataline 
mass,  having  a strong  add  taste.  The  formula 
of  this  acid  is  Cl4  H4  Oa  + Sa  05  4*  2 aq. 
Hyposulpuoric  Acid,  hip-o-snl-fu'rik  as'sid,  «. 
An  arid  intermediate  between  the  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  adds  ; it  may  be  regarded  as  containing 
2 atoms  of  sulphur,  16  X 2 = 32,  and  5 of  oxy- 
gen, 8 X fi  = 40 ; or,  as  constituted  of  1 atom  of 
sulphurous  arid  = 32,  and  1 of  sulphuric  acid  = 
4Q;  in  either  case  its  equivalent  ia=  72. 

Htposulpiiubous,  hlp-o-sul'fu-rus,  a.  Hypoeul- 
phurous  acid  is  an  acid  containing  less  oxygen 
than  sulphurous  acid. 

Hypotenuse,  hip-ot'o-nuso,  1.  (hypo,  and  teinn,  I 
stretch,  Gr.)  In  Geometry,  the  subtense  or 
longest  side  of  a right-angled  triangle,  or  the  line 
that  subteuds  the  right  angle. 
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HYPOTHECATE — HYPSISTABII.  HYPSOMETRY— HYSTEIIOPHYSIS, 


HYPOTHECATE,  hip-ofAVkate,  v.a.  (from  hy/totheca} 
a pledge,  Lat)  To  pawn  ; to  give  in  pledge. 

Hypothecation,  hip-ofA-e-ka'shun,  a.  Tho  act 
l of  pledging. 

Hypothecator,  hip-oM'e-ksy-tur,  a.  One  who 
pledges  a ship  or  other  property,  as  security  for 
the  repayment  of  money  borrowed. 

Hypotiiknar,  hip-o-Men'dr,  t.  (Greek.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, a pri  jeetion  formed  on  the  lower  or  puhnor 
surface  of  the  hand  by  four  muscles,  Fulmaris 
brevis  ubductor. 

\ Hypothesis,  bip-oMVris,  a.  (Greek.)  A propo- 
sition or  principle  which  we  suppose  or  take  for 
granted,  in  order  to  draw  conclusions  for  the  proof 
of  a point  in  question.  In  Mathematics,  a pro- 
position or  principle  tuken  for  granted,  in  order  to 
draw  conclusions  therefrom  for  the  proof  of  a point 
in  question.  Any  principle  supposed  or  taken  for 
granted,  for  the  solution  of  any  phenomena  in 
natural  philosophy,  is  also  called  a hypothesis. 

Hypothetic,  hip-o-fAet'ik,  ) a.  Including  a 

Hypothetical,  hip-o-<Aet'e-kal,j  supposition; 
conditional ; assumed  without  proof  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reasoning  and  deducing  proof. 

Hypothetically,  hip-o-(Aet'e-kal-le,  ad.  Byway 
of  supposition. 

Hypothjc,  bip-o<A1k,  \ $.  literally,  the  snb- 

Hypothica,  bip-ofA'e-ka,  ) jeetion  of  a thing  to 
the  authority  of  another  person,  is  a term  derived 
from  the  civil  law,  still  iu  use  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  that  of  France  with  the  lingual  va- 
riation of  hypothiqne;  while,  though  in  the  law 
of  England  it  is  not  a received  technical  expres- 
sion, it  is  occasionally  used  for  describing  any 
species  of  security,  holding  the  character  which 
the  word  was  employed  by  civilians  to  represent. 

Hypotkachei.u  m,  hip-o-trn-ke'le-nm,  a.  {hypo, 
and  tmchclot,  the  neck,  Gr.)  In  Architecture, 
the  slenderest  part  of  the  shaft  of  a column,  being 
that  immediately  below  the  neck  of  the  capital 

Hypotyposia,  hip-o-te-po'sia,  #.  (Greek,  a general 
description  or  sketch.)  In  Rhetoric,  an  animated 
representation  of  a scene  or  event  in  descriptive 
language,  highly  enriched  with  rhetorical  figures.  , 

Hyfoxidack.e,  hip-oka-e-da 'ee-e,  ) t.  ( hypoxia , 

Hvpoxide.e,  hip-oks- hl'e-e,  | one  of  the 

genera.)  An  order  of  Narcisaal  Endogens,  con- 
I elating  of  l»erl*accous  plants,  with  hexapetakms 
flowers,  which  are  much  imbricated,  and  have  six 
stamens  with  anthers  turned  inwards. 

Hypoxia,  hip-ok'sis,  ».  (hyjw,  under,  and  oxys, 
pointed,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  sharp  points  of  the 
inferior  sepals.)  A genus  of  plants,  type  of  the 
natural  order  llypoxadacetc. 

HypozoMA,  hip-o-zo'ina,  a.  ( hyjto , under,  and 
sotna,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A membranous  partition; 
ns  the  mediastinum  and  diaphragm. 

Hyppolite,  hip’po-lite,  i.  (Ay/jo,  and  politea,  a 
citizen,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Sericomes. 

H YP8IPKIMN is,  hip-se-prim'nun,  I.  ( hypsiprimos , 
with  a high  stem,  Gr.)  The  Potoo-roo,  or  Kangaroo 
rat,  a genus  of  Marsupial  animals,  natives  of 
i Australia. 

H Y P6  i&takii,  bip-sis-ta're-i,  a.  (hysistoa,  highest,  Gr.) 
A sect  in  the  fourth  century,  so  called  from  the  pro- 
fession they  made  of  worshipping  the  Most  High 
God;  they  also  revered  fire  and  lamps  with  the 
heathens,  and  observed  the  Sabbath,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  clean  and  unclean  things  with  the  Jews. 


HyPSOMCTRY,  hip-snm'e-tre,  a.  {hypos,  height,  and  j 
metreo,  I measure,  Gr.)  The  nrt  of  measuring  t he 
relative  or  absolute  height  of  places  upon  the  stir-  j 
face  of  the  earth,  either  by  the  barometer,  or  by 
trigonometrical  observations. 

Hyptia,  bip'tes,*.  (hiptioa,  resupinate,  Gr.  the  limb 
of  the  corolla  lwing  turned  on  its  back.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  Lnniiacc:e. 

HTPLD.f.t  A,  hi-pu-du'us,  t.  The  Camp-mice,  a 
genus  of  Rodents,  placed  by  Cuvier  between  My- 
oxus  and  Mas. 

Hykax,  hi'rax,  s.  ( hymx , mixed,  Gr.)  The  Rock- 
rabbit,  a small  rabbit  like  animal  classed  by 
Cuvier  in  the  same  division  with  the  rhinoceros. 
The  muzzle  and  ears  are  very  Ehort,  and  covered 
with  fur ; the  tail  is  wanting,  or  has  only  a small 
tubercle  in  its  place. 

HYRKl'B,  hiTe-us,  a.  (meaning  unknown  to  us.)  A 
genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Phitotominc,  or 
Plant  cutters:  Family,  Musophagidic. 

Hyria,  hi're-a,  s.  A genus  of  Molluscs,  the  bivalve 
shell  of  which  has  the  hinge  margin  straight,  both 
extremities  elevated  and  winged;  cardinal  teeth 
very  long,  and  resembling  lateral  teeth : Family, 
Union!  dae. 

Hyri  an.*;,  hi-ri'a-ne,  s.  A subfamily  of  the  Unio- 
nidas.  characterized  by  having  the  bosses  of  the 
sheila  longitudinally  mil  cat  ed  ; cardinal  teeth  long, 
com  proved,  and  placed  on  one  side  of  the  bosses ; 
hinge  margin  winged. 

Hyridklla,  hi-re-dcl'la,  s.  (dim.  of  hyria.')  A 
genus  of  MolluNca,  the  shell  of  which  is  trans- 
versely oval ; the  booses  not  sulcoted  ; the  poste- 
rior margin  elevated  and  winged,  and  having  one 
cardinal  tooth  in  each  tin : Family,  Unionidie. 

Hyson,  bi'sun,  s.  A species  of  green  tea  from  China. 

Hyssop.— See  Hyssopus. 

Hyaaopca,  his-so’pus,  s.  ( hyssapos , Gr.)  Hyssop,  : 
a genus  of  strongly  aromatic  herbs,  with  a warm 
pungent  taste:  Order,  Lainiacc*. 

Hyatehalaoy,  his-ter-  al'a-je,*.  (hyttera,  the  womb,  1 
and  alyos,  pain,  Gr.)  Pain  in  the  womb. 

Hysteria,  his-te're-a,  t.  ( hyttera , the  womb.)  A 
morbid  affection  peculiar  to  the  human  female,  and 
resulting  from  cerebellic  and  spinal,  combined  with 
uterine,  irritation. 

Hysteric,  his  ter'ik,  > a.  ( hytterique , Fr.) 

Hysterical,  his-ter'c-knl,  f Disordered  in  the 
regiou  of  the  wuiub ; troubled  with  tits  or  nervous 
affections. 

Hystkkicm,  hia-te're-um,  a.  ( hysteresis , penury, 
Gr.  from  the  poverty-struck- like  appearance  of 
the  trees  upon  which  it  is  parasitical.)  A genus 
of  Fungi : Order,  or  Tribe,  Gasteromycetes. 

Htaterolithiaaia,  his-ter-o-le-tAi'a-sis  a.  {hyt- 
tera, the  womb,  and  lithiasis , the  formation  of  the 
stone,  Gr.)  Formation  of  a stone,  or  stone- like 
concretion,  within  the  uterus. 

Hyatekoloxia,  his-ter-o-lok'sc-a,  a.  (hyttera,  the 
womb,  and  laxos,  oblique,  Gr.)  Obliquity  of  the  j 
uterus. 

Hysteromania.— See  Nymphomania. 

Hystehon  Proteron,  his'ter-on  pro'te-ron,  a.  ! 
(Greek  words  signifying  follotring  and  before .)  ■ 
In  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  a species  of  the  hyper-  J 
baton,  in  which  the  proper  order  of  construction  j 
is  so  inverted,  that  the  part  of  any  sentence  which  i 
should  be  first  comes  last. 

Hyateropiiyais,  his-te-rof'e-sia,  > a.  (hyttera, 

HiSTERortAKMA,  his-te-ro-le  &c'nui,  J the  woinb, 


HYSTEBOPTOSIS—  HYSTEKOSTOMATOMUS. 

H Y8TE  ROTOSI  US— HYSTRIX. 

and  phy*ema,  iuflation,  Gr.)  DialenakiL  of  the 
womb  with  a gaseous  fluid. 

Hystkkoptosis,  his-ter-op-to'sis,  8.  ( hystera,  the 
womb,  and  optosis,  a falling  down,  Gr.)  A falling 
down  of  the  womb;  prulapsut  uteri. 

IIystrkokiukk  \,  his-ter-or-re'a,  a.  (hydera,  tbe 
womb,  and  rheo , I flow,  Gr.)  A discharge  of 
blood,  pus,  or  mucus  from  the  womb. 

Hysteuoscopk,  his- tcr'o-.sknpo,  t.  {hyttera,  the 
womb,  and  skopeo,  I examine,  Gr.)  An  instru- 
ment whereby  a view  of  the  a*  uteri  in  the  living 
suljoct  may  be  obtained. 

Hysi  LRoaoniiA,  his- ter  o-sofe-a,  s.  ( hyttera,  the 
womb,  and  spophot,  a noise,  Gr.)  Discharge  of 
air  from  the  uterus. 

Hr*TER<>8TOMATt>MUB,  his-ter-o-sto-mat'o-mus,  *. 
( hydera , the  womb,  sUma,  tbe  mouth,  and  tome, 
incision,  Gr.)  Two  instruments  invented  by 

Coutouly  for  division  of  tbe  mouth,  or  rather  neck, 
of  the  uterus,  employed  in  performing  tbe  opera- 
tion of  hysterotomy. 

IlYSTKitoTuMi  s,  bia-ter-ot'o-mus,  *.  (hyttera,  the 
womb,  and  tome,  incision,  Gr.)  An  instrument 
employed  in  performing  the  operation  of  hystero- 
tomy. 

Hysterotomy,  hia*ter-ot'o-me,  t.  Incision  of  the 
womb. 

H YSTiuciDiR,  his-tris'e-de,  r.  (hyttrix,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A name  given  by  Gray  to  a family  of 
Maminifereus  animals,  of  which  the  Porcupine, 
or  genus  Hystrix,  is  the  type. 

Hybtrix,  histriks,  $.  (Greek,  from  hys,  a pig,  and 
thru r,  a bristle.)  The  Porcupine,  a genus  of 
Rodents,  the  bodies  of  which  are  armed  with 
rigid  sharp  spines,  sometimes  intermediate  with 
hair. 

I. 

I— IANTHINA. 


I is  tbe  ninth  letter  and  the  third  rowel  of  tli«  English 
alphabet  lo  French,  and  in  most  European 
languages,  t has  the  long  name  sound  which  we  ex- 
press by  e in  me,  or  ee  in  seen,  meek;  this 
sound  is  still  retained  in  some  foreign  words  which 
are  naturalized  in  our  language,  as  in  machine , 
intrigue.  In  most  English  words,  however,  this 
long  sound  is  shortened,  as  in  holme**,  pity,  gift, 
in  which  words  the  sound  of  i is  the  same  as  that 
of  y in  hypocrite.  The  sound  of  (long,  as  in  find, 
kind,  uri-e,  is  diphthongal.  This  letter  enters 
into  several  digraphs,  as  in  fail,  feld,  seize,  feign, 
vein,  friend;  and  with  o,  in  oil.  Join,  coin,  it 
helps  to  form  a proper  diphthong.  No  English 
word  ends  with  t;  but  when  the  sound  occurs 
at  tbe  end  of  a word,  it  is  expressed  by  y. 
I,  as  a numeral,  signifies  one,  and  stands  for 
as  many  units  as  it  is  repeated  in  times;  as, 
II  two,  in  three,  &c.  When  it  stands  before  v 
or  x it  subtracts  itself,  and  the  numerals  denote 
one  less  than  the  v or  the  X ; but  when  placed  after 
▼ or  X,  it  denotes  the  addition  of  a unit,  or  as 
many  units  as  the  letter  is  repeated  in  times. 

I,  i,  (tc,  Sax.  ik,  Goth,  and  Dut.  ego,  Gr.  and  Lat.) 
The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  mytelf  It  is 
only  the  nominative  case  of  the  pronoun ; in  tbe 
other  cases  we  use  me,  as  ‘ I am  attached  to  study, 
study  delights  me;'  in  tbe  plural  we  use  tee  snd 
u*,  words  which  appear  to  be  radically  distinct 
from  I. 

Iacciius.— See  Bacchus. 

Iamjuc,  i-am’bik,  a.  ( iambique,  Fr.  iambicut,  Lat.) 
Relating  to  the  iambus,  a poetic  foot. 

Iamiiic,  i-am'bik,  ) t.  (lamfoa,  Lat.  iambot,  Gr.) 

Iambus,  i-am'bus,)  In  Poetry,  a foot  consisting  of 
two  r-yllables,  the  first  short  and  the  last  long,  as 
in  delight. 

Iambics,  iam'biks,  s.  pi  Verses  composed  of 
short  and  long  syllables  alternately.  Anciently, 
certain  songs  or  satiics,  supposed  to  have  given 
birth  to  ancient  comedy. 

Iantiiina,  i-an'lAe-na,  t.  {ianthinos,  violet  coloured, 
Gr.')  A genus  of  Mollusca,  allied  to  Scissurvlla, 
MS 
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both  of  which  are  characterized  by  having  tbe  .1 
aperture  of  the  shell  very  effuse,  and  the  outer  lip 
sinuated : Family,  Trochidar. 

Iathhophic  Acid,  i-a-rtrofik  aa'sid,  t.  A name 
which  has  been  given  to  the  acrid  principle  of 
croton  oiL 

Iatbolkpt,  i’at-ro-lept,  $.  (iatroa,  a physicinn, 
and  aleipho,  I anoint,  Gr.)  One  who  cure* 
by  anointing. 

Iatroi.Kptic,  i-a-tro-lep'tik,  a.  Effecting  a cur* 
by  anointing,  friction,  and  exercise. 

Ibalia,  i- bale- a,  e.  (meaning  not  given.)  A genus  j 
of  Hymenopterons  insects:  Family,  Pnpivora.  i 

Ibkris,  i-be'ris,  s.  ( Iberia,  the  ancient  name  of 
Spain.)  Candy-tuft,  a genus  of  Cruciferous 
plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or  subshrube,  with  white 
or  purplish  flowers ; Suborder,  Pleurorhize*.  i| 

Idkx,  i'beks,  *.  Tbe  Capraibex,  a species  of  goat,  i 
with  large  horns,  square  in  front,  snd  marked  with 
transverse  and  prominent  knots. 

Iiiidrm,  ib'e-dem,  ad.  (Latin.)  In  tbe  same  place. 

Ibis,  i'bis,  t.  (Greek.)  A genus  of  Wading-birda, 
with  a long  slender  bill,  cylindrical  and  arched  st 
the  base,  and  long  ample  broad  wings.  The  Ibis 
was  the  sacred  bird  of  Egyptian  superstition,  snd 
had  divine  bononrs  paid  to  it  x Family,  TanU- 
lidse. 

Iuycteu,  i-bik’tur,  i.  (ibycter,  a trumpeter,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Cymindinae,  or 
Kites,  natives  of  America : Family,  Falconidse. 

Ic,  ik.  In  Chemistry,  a particle,  used  as  a ter- 
mination of  the  names  of  those  acids  which  con- 
tain, in  combination,  the  highest  known  quantity 
of  the  acidifying  principle. 

Icaco,  i-ka'ko,  s.  The  name  given  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  to  the  Cocoa- plum, 
or  fruit  of  the  plant  Chrysobalanua  icaco. 

Icanateb,  ik-ka-na'tea,  $.  A name  given  to  the  i 
soldiers  posted  round  the  outside  gates  of  the 
Grand  Seignior. 

Icarian,  i-ka're-an,  a.  (from  Icarus.)  Adventurous 
in  flight ; soaring  too  high  for  safety,  like  Icarus. 

ICABiff  a,  ik-a-ai'na,  f.  (tbe  name  given  to  it  from 
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its  resemblance  to  tlie  plant  Chrysobalanus  icaco.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Olacacca*. 

Ice,  ise,  t.  ( i> , or  ua,  Sax.)  A solid,  transparent, 
and  brittle  body,  formcd.of  some  fluid,  particularly 
water,  and  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  tem- 
perature : water  becomes  solid  at  32  degrees 
Fahrenheit concreted  sugar ; to  break  the  ice,  is 
to  make  the  first  opening  to  any  attempt; — v.  a. 
to  cover  with  ice ; to  convert  into  ice ; to  cover 
with  concreted  sugar;  to  frost;  to  chill;  to 
freeze.  Ice-blink,  a namo  given  by  the  pilots  to 
a bright  appearance  near  the  horizon,  occasioned 
by  the  ice,  and  observed  before  the  ice  itself  is 
seen.  Ice-j&mt,  the  plant  Mesembryantbemum 
! cryatallinum.  Ice- sate,  a large  saw,  used  for  cut- 
ting through  the  ice,  to  relieve  ships  when  frozen 
up. 

Icebergs,  isoTiergs,  *.  (ice,  and  fiery,  a mountain, 
Germ.)  Vast  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  valleyB  be-  | 
tween  the  high  mountains  in  the  northern  lati- 
tudes. Among  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of 
the  coast  of  Spitzbergcn.  Icebergs  arc  the  creation 
of  ages,  and  receive  annually  additional  height 
by  the  falling  of  snows  and  of  rain,  which  often 
instantly  freezes,  and  more  than  repairs  tho  loss 
occasioned  by  tho  influence  of  tho  sun. 

Icebird,  ise'burd,  a.  A bird  of  Greenland, 
j Iceboat,  ise' bote,  t.  A boat  constructed  for  mov- 
ing on  ice ; a strong  boat  for  breaking  a passage 
i through  ice. 

Icebound,  ise'bownd,  a.  In  Nautical  language, 
i completely  surrounded  with  ice,  so  as  to  be  iuca- 
pable  of  advancing. 

Ickbcilt,  ise'bilt,  a.  Composed  of  icc ; loaded 
; with  ice. 

Iceg lazed,  ise'glayzd,  a.  Incruatcd  or  glazed 
with  ice. 

Icehouse,  be 'hows,  ».  A place  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  ice  during  warm  weather. 

Ice  Island,  be  i'land,  s.  A name  given  by  sailore 
to  a great  quantity  of  ioo  collected  into  one  huge 

I solid  mass,  and  floating  about  upon  the  seas  near 

or  within  the  polar  circle*. 

' Ice  Isle,  ise  ile,  s.  A vast  body  of  floating  ice. 
j Icelander,  ise'lan-dur,  t.  A native  of  Iceland, 
i Icelandic,  ise'lan-dik,  a.  Pertaining  to  Iceland; 
— 9.  the  language  of  the  Icelanders. 

Iceland  Moss,  inland  mos,  «.  The  plant  Cetra- 
! ria  ishwdica. 

Iceland  Spar,  ise'land  spdr,  s.  An  exceedingly 

{>nn*  variety  of  calcareous  spar  or  carbonate  of 
ime,  remarkable  for  its  clearness,  and  the  beauti- 
ful double  refraction  which  it  exhibits. 

Ice  Spar,  ise  spdr,  a.  A mineral  found  at  Monte 
Somna,  near  Naples,  of  a greyish-white  colour ; 
often  massive,  inclining  sometimes  to  greyish- 

I white,  and  sometimes  crystalized  in  thin,  longish, 

six-sided  tables.  It  consists  of  silica,  63.56;  alu- 
mina, 24.06 ; potash,  10.03 ; lime,  0.94 ; per- 
oxide of  iron,  0.92  ; water,  0.37 ; a trace  of 
manganese:  up.  gr.  4.32.  H = 3. 

Ichneumon,  ik-nu'mon,  s.  (Greek.)  Pharoab’s 
Rat.  In  Mammalogy,  the  name  given  to  a quad- 
ruped of  the  Viverrine  family,  the  Herpcstes  of 
modem  zoologists,  distinguished  as  a destroyer  of 
the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  and  as  such,  one  of  the 
sacred  animals  of  the  Egyptians.  In  Entomology, 
a genus  of  Hymrnoptcrous  insects,  type  of  the 
family  Ichncnmoniila*.  These  insects  destroy  the 
I posterity  of  the  Lepidoptern  in  the  caterpillar  state, 
i<  u 
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as  the  weasel,  so  called,  is  said  to  destroy  that  of  ! 
the  crocodile  by  breaking  its  eggs,  and  even  by 
introducing  itself  into  the  body  of  the  animal,  in 
order  to  devour  its  entrails. — Cuvier, 

ICflNKEMONES,  ik-nn-mo'nes,  s.  A tribe  of  para- 
sitical Hymcnopterous  insects,  distinguished  by 
the  confluence  of  the  second  discoidal  and  first  j 
submarginal  cells  of  the  superior  wings,  and  win  re  j 
there  is  an  intervenieut  submarginal  cell,  by  that 
Wing  very  small. 

ICHNEt  MONiDiE,  ik-nn-mon'e-de,  9.  (ichneumon, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A genus  of  Hyinenopterous 
insects,  which  have  the  body  elongate,  ovate,  and 
depressed,  with  the  ovipositer,  which  supplants  the 
sting,  not  or  scarcely  exserted. 

Ichneumon i dan,  ik-nu-mou'e-dan,  a.  Relating 
to  the  Ichneumonidc*. 

Ichnocarpub,  ik-no-kdr'pus,  »,  (iclmos,  a trace,  ! 
and  karpos,  a seed,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  slender  j 
follicles.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  climb-  , 
ing  shrubs,  with  white  inodorous  flowers : Order,  j 
Apocynaccte. 

Iciinogkaphic,  ik-no-graf'ik,  a.  (ichnos,  \ 

IciiNOGRAPniCAL,  ik-no-graf'e-kal, } and  yra- 
pho,  I write,  Gr.)  Pertaining  to  ichnography;  j 
describing  a ground  plot. 

IcilNOGUAPit v,  ik-nug'ra-fc,  8.  In  Perspective,  ! 
the  view  of  anything  cut  off  by  a plane  parallel  to  ; 
the  horizon,  just  at  the  base  of  it.  Among  painters, 
it  is  used  to  describe  images  or  ancient  statues  of 
marble  and  copper,  of  busts  and  seinibosts,  of 
paintings  in  fresco,  mosaic  works,  and  ancient 
pieces  of  miniature.  In  Architecture,  a transverse 
or  horizontal  section  of  a building,  exhibiting  the 
plot  of  the  whole  edifice,  and  of  the  several  apart- 
ments in  any  story. 

Ichor,  ik'or,  9.  (Greek.)  A thin  and  sanions  fluid, 
which,  escaping  from  wounds  or  sores,  irritate*  or  j 
inflames  the  parts  over  which  it  flows. 

Ichorous,  ik'o-rus,  a.  Like  ichor;  thin;  watery; 
serous. 

Ichthtcallub,  ik-fAe-kaTlus,  s.  ( ichthj9 , a fish, 
and  hallos,  beauty,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  : Fa- 
mily, Cluetodonidse. 

IciiTimTES,  ik'fAo-itse,  i.  A stone,  having  a cavity 
in  it  resembling  a fish. — Not  used. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA,  ik-Me-o-kol ' la,  s.  ( ichthys , and 
hollos , glue,  Gr.)  Isinglass,  a preparation  from 
the  fish  known  by  the  name  of  lluso.  A very 
pure  form  of  gelatine,  prepared  from  certain  parts 
of  the  entrails  of  Beveral  fish.  Good  isinglass 
should  be  free  from  smell  or  taste,  and  perfectly 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

ICHTUTOGRAPilT,  ik-tAc -og'ra-fe,  9.  ( ichihyt , and 
grapho,  I describe,  Gr.)  A treatise  on  fishes. 

Ichthyolite,  ik' tAe-o-lite,  s.  (ichthys,  a fish,  and 
litho*,  a stone,  Gr.)  A stone  containing  the  petre- 
faction  of  a fish  or  any  of  its  parts. 

Ichthyological,  ik-/Ae-o-h>j'e-kal,  a.  ( ichifoj a, 
and  logos , a treatise,  Gr. ) Relating  to  ichthyology. 

Ichthyologist,  ik-/Ae-ol’o-jist,  a.  One  versed  in 
ichthyology. 

Ichthyology,  fk-fAe-ol'o-je,  a.  (ichthys,  a fish,  and 
h yog,  a discourse,  Gr.)  That  department  of  Na- 
tural History  which  treats  of  the  structure,  habits, 
and  classification  of  fishes. 

Ichtiiyomancy,  ik-fAe-om'nn-se,  i.  (ichthys,  a fish, 
and  manteia,  divination,  Gr.)  A species  of  divi- 
nation by  the  examination  of  the  entrails  of  fishes. 

Ic HTii voi'ii agist,  ik-fAe-of'i-jist,  a.  ( icht/n/s . and 
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phago,  I eat,  Gr.)  One  who  eats  fi*h,  or  subsists  ; 

on  fish. 

IcilTHYOFnAGOTTS,  ik-Me-oPa-gus,  a.  Eating  or 
subsist inc  on  iisli. 

IciiTH  Yol’iiAOY,  ik-fAe-of'n-je,  s.  The  state  or 
practice  of  feeding  upon  fish. 

IciiTHYOPHia,  ik'Me-o-fis,  $.  ( ichthy »,  a fish.  and 
oph is,  a serpent,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  of  the 
Eel  kind,  the  body  of  which  is  cylindrical,  spira- 
cles lateral,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head  ; mouth 
rather  large;  teeth  acute;  no  fins  whatever:  Fa- 
mily, Murinidae. 

Iciitii yoscopus,  ik-tAe-os'ko-pus,  a.  (ichthya,  a 
fish,  and  tkopaiat , a dwarf,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
fishes,  the  head  and  body  of  which  are  nearly 
cylindrical ; the  dorsal  fin  single,  long,  and  gene- 
rally composed  of  soft,  simple  rays ; mouth  often 
furnished  with  cirri ; scales  minute,  or  none. 
Ichthyosis,  ik-fAe-o'sis,  t.  (ichihyt,  a fish,  Gr.  from 
its  resemblance  to  a fish's  skin.)  A roughness  and 
thickening  of  the  skin,  portions  of  which  become 
scaly,  and  occasionally  corneous,  frith  a tendency 
to  excrescences. 

IciiTii yotomy,  ik-tAe-ot'o-me,  r.  The  anatomy  or 
dissection  of  fishes. 

Icica,  i-se'ka,  a.  (the  name  of  one  of  the  species  in 
Guiana.)  A genus  of  plants,  with  racemes  of 
white  flowers:  Order,  Burseraceie. 

Icicle,  i'ae-kl,  t.  (wes,  ytctl,  Sax.)  A pendant 
conical  mass  of  ice,  formed  by  the  freezing  of 
water  or  other  fluid,  as  it  flows  down  an  inclined 
plane,  or  collects  in  drops  and  is  suspended.  In 
Heraldry,  a bearing  in  an  escutcheon,  which  is 
otherwise  termed  a gutty. 

Iciness,  i'se-nes,  t.  The  state  of  being  icy,  or  of 
being  very  cold ; the  state  of  generating  ice. 

Icini,  i-se'ni,  a.  The  ancient  name  given  to  the 
people  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Huntingdonshire. 

Icon,  i kon,  a.  (eiJton,  an  image,  Gr.)  An  image 
or  representation. — Obsolete. 

Bnjsardu*.  In  his  tract  of  divination,  hath  aet  forth 
the  iawi  of  tlieso  ten,  jot  added  two  othcn.-Zfcwn. 

Icon  ism,  ik'o-nizm,  a.  ( tikonismos , Gr.)  In  Rhe- 
toric, a figure  of  speech  which  consists  in  repre- 
senting a thing  to  the  life. 

Icokoclabm,  i-kon'o-klaztn,  a.  The  act  of  break- 
ing or  destroying  images. 

Iconoclastic,  i-kon-o-klas'tik,  o.  Pertaining  to 
the  breaking  of  images. 

Most  of  those  (»t*tne*)  at  York  were  destroyed  in  the 
firat  emotions  of  iconodottic  zeal.— Ntriufiwroe. 

Iconoclasts,  i-kon'o-klnsts,  a.  In  Histoiy,  a title 
applied  to  two  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantine  Caprony- 
mus,  who  reigned  from  726  to  795. 
Iconography,  i-ko-nog'ra-fe,  a.  (eikon,  and  gra- 
pho , I write,  Gr.)  A description  of  statues  and 
similar  monuments  of  ancient  art. 

Iconolatkr,  i-ko-nol'a-tnr,  a.  (eifcon,  and  Ittiria , 
a slave,  Gr.)  A worshipper  of  images. 
IGOMOLOGT,  i-ko-nol'o-je,  a.  ( ri/con,  and  logos,  a 
treatise,  Gr.)  The  doctrine  of  images  or  repre- 
sentations. 

IcoSAllEDRAL,  i-ko-sa-he'dral,  a.  (cikosi,  twenty, 
and  heJraj  a side,  Gr.)  Having  twenty  equal 
aides. 

Icosahedron,  i-ko-sa-he'dron,  a.  In  Geometry, 
a regular  solid,  consisting  of  twenty  triangular 
pyramids,  whose  vertices  meet  in  the  centre  of  a 
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sphere,  which  is  supposed  to  surround  it,  and 
tlicrelure  have  their  height  and  bases  equal. 

Icosandria,  i-ko-san'dre-a,  a.  (etfcm,  twenty,  and 
aner , a male,  Gr.)  The  twelfth  Linorcan  class, 
comprisia ' such  plants  as  have  twenty  or  more 
stamens,  perigynous,  or  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

Icosandkian,  i-ko-san'dre-an,  ) O.  Relating  to 

Icosandrocs,  i-ko-sao'drua,  > tlie  class  of  | 
plants  Icosandria. 

Ictkria,  ik-te're-a,  a.  (iiferor,  the  jaundice,  Gr. 
also  the  name  of  a bird  of  a yellowish -green  colour, 
by  looking  at  which  any  jaundiced  person  was 
said  to  be  cared.)  A gen  ns  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  Brnchipodina;,  or  short- footed  Thrushes : Fa- 
mily, Merulidax. 

Icteric,  ik-ter  ik,  ) a.  (» 'cterlcua,  Lat)  Af- 

Icterical,  ik-ter'e-ka),  f fected  with  the  jaundice; 
good  in  the  cure  of  the  jaundice. 

Icteric,  ik'ter-ik,  «.  A remedy  for  the  jaundice. 

Ictkritia,  ik-ter- ish'e- a,  *.  A yellowness  of  the 
skin ; an  eruption  consisting  of  yellowish  spots. 

ICTERITIODS,  ik-ter-ish'us,  a.  ( icterus , Lat.)  Yel- 
low; having  the  colour  of  the  skin  when  it  is 
affected  by  the  jaundice. 

Icterus,  ik'te-rus,  i.  ( ikteroa , Gr.)  In  Pathology, 
the  jaundice.  This  disease  is  characterized  by 
yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  first  observable  in 
the  Tunica  albuginea;  the  faeces  are  white,  and  the 
urine  of  a deep  brown  colour,  from  an  admixture 
of  bile.  Id  Zoology,  the  Hang- nest,  a genus  of 
birds,  type  of  the  subfamily  Ictcrinse:  Family, 
Sturnidc. 

ICTIDES,  ik'te-dea,  a.  (iktideoa,  pertaining  to  a 
weasel,  Gr.)  The  Benturong,  a genus  of  Curni 
vorous  quadrupeds  of  the  Weasel  kind,  allied  to  the 
Raooon. 

Ictini a,  ik-tin'e-a,  a.  (UH not,  a kite,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Accipitrimc,  or 
Hawks;  Family,  F.tlcotiid*. 

Icy,  i'se,  a.  Full  of  ice;  covered  with  ice;  made 
of  ice;  cold;  free  from  passion;  frigid;  indif- 
ferent ; unaffected ; backward. 

ICT-rEARLED,  i'»e-  perld,  a.  Studded  with  spangles 
of  ice. 

So  mounting  up  in  kjhptarbd  car. 

Through  middle  empire  of  the  freezing  air 
He  wandered  long.—  Milton. 

Ide,  ide,  a.  In  Chemistry,  a termination  for  certain 
compounds  which  are  not  acid ; as  oxides,  chlo- 
rides, See. 

Idea,  i-de'a,  a.  (Latin.)  That  which  the  mind 
perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  immediate  object  of 
perception,  thought,  or  understanding  In  a po- 
pular sense,  the  term  signifies  notion,  conception, 
thought,  opinion,  and  even  pu^ose  or  intention; 
an  opinion ; a proposition.  The  term,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  and  now  generally  received  accep- 
tation, is  used  to  indicate  every  representation  of 
outward  objocts  through  the  senses,  and  whatever 
is  the  immediate  object  of  thought.  In  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  the  word  idea  possessed  a higher 
import,  and  was  used  primarily  to  denote  the  ar- 
chetypes of  all  created  things,  as  they  subsist  in 
the  divine  intellect;  and  secondarily,  the  concep- 
tions of  the  human  understanding,  by  means  of 
which  the  essence  of  a thing  is  conceived. 

Ideal,  i-de'al,  a.  Existing  in  idea;  intellectual; 
mental ; visionary;  tliat  considers  ideas  as  images, 
phantasms,  or  forms  in  the  mind.  This  term  has 
two  meanings,  philosophical  and  critical.  In  the 
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former,  it  signifies  whatever  belongs  or  relate*  to 
ideas  generally.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
word  is  employed  in  the  phrase  * ideal  theory?  in 
the  controversy  between  Reid  and  Priestley.  The 
second  sense  of  the  word  is  more  limited,  being 
confined  to  a peculiar  class  of  ideas  created  by 
and  solely  existing  in  the  imagination. 

Idkalehb,  i-de'a-les,  a.  Destitute  of  ideas. 

Idealism,  i-de'aMam,  t.  The  system  or  theory 
that  makes  everything  to  consist  in  ideas,  and  de- 
nies the  existence  of  material  bodies;  also,  the 
designation  of  many  and  different  systems  of  philo- 
sophy, which  only  agree  in  the  common  principle 
from  which  tliey  originate.  This  principle  is  the 
opposite  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  that  is.  of  ideas  1 
and  things;  the  contrariety  of  mind  and  body,  or 
of  spirit  and  matter. 

Idealist,  ide'al-ist,  t,  One  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  idealism. 

Idealize,  i-de'nlire,  e.  n.  To  form  ideas. 

1 Ideally,  i-de'ul-le,  ad.  Intellectually  ; mentally; 
in  ides. 

j Ideate,  i-de'ate,  e.  a.  To  fancy ; to  form  in  idea. — 
Obsolete. 

What  stood  statesmen  would  they  be,  who  ahould 

UeuU  or  fancy  Much  a commonwealth  t — KnuU. 

Idem,  I'detn,  a.  (Latin.)  The  same. 

Identic,  i-den'tik,  > a.  ( identique , Fr.)  The 
■ Identical,  i-den'te-kal,)  same;  implying  the 
same  thing;  comprising  the  same  ide*. 

I Identically,  i-deo'te-kal-le,  ad.  With  eame- 
! ness. 

Identicalness,  i-den'te-kal-nes,  *.  Sameness. 

Identification,  i-den-te-fe-ka'shun,  ».  The  act 
of  making  or  proving  to  be  the  same. 

Identipy,  i-den'te-fi,  o.  a . {idem,  Hnd  facio,  I 
I make,  Lat.)  To  ascertain  or  prove  to  be  the 
, same;  to  make  to  be  the  same;  to  combine  or 
unite  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  one  interest, 
purpose,  or  intention ; to  consider  as  the  same  in 
effect ; — e.  n.  to  become  the  same;  to  coalesce  in 
interest,  purpose,  use,  effect,  &c. 

Identity,  i-den'te-te,  t.  Sameness,  as  distinguished 
from  similitude  and  diversity.  In  philosophical 
' language,  the  sameness  of  a substance  under  every 
possible  variety  of  circumstances.  In  this  sense 
it  is  employed  in  the  phrase  personal  identity, 
where  it  signifies  the  invariable  sameness  of  the 
thinking  subject,  or  ego.  In  s secondary  sense,  it 
denotes  a merely  relative  identity,  which  may  also 
be  called  logical  or  abstract. 

Il>  i- 00  it  A Fine,  i-de-o-grat’ik,  a.  ( idea , and  grapho, 
I write,  Gr.)  Descriptive  of  ideas.  Ideograhio 
characters , in  Philology,  characters  which  express 
figures  or  notions. 

Ideological,  i-de-o-loj'e-lcal,  a.  Relating  to  ideo- 
loar. 

Ideologist,  i-de-ol'o-jist*  *.  One  who  treats  of 
ideas. 

Ideology,  i-de-oKo-je,  ».  {idea,  and  logos,  a dis- 
course, Gr.)  A treatise  on  ideas.  The  science 
of  id«aas  or  mind,  is  the  term  by  which  the  later 
disciples  of  Condillac,  under  the  Directory  and  the 
Empire,  have  designated  the  history  and  evolu- 
tion of  human  ideas,  considered  as  so  many  suc- 
cessive modes  of  certain  original  or  transformed 
sensations. 

Ides,  idte,  9.  pi  ( uhtt , Lat.)  In  the  ancient  Roman 
j calendar,  eight  days  in  each  month;  the  first  day 
1 of  which  fell  on  the  13th  of  January,  February, 


April,  June,  August,  September,  November,  and 
December,  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  May,  July, 
and  October. 

Idia,  c-di'a,  «.  (idiot,  peculiar,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Dipterous  insects:  Family,  Mucid.-u. 

Idiockaby,  id-e-ok'ra-se,  t.  (idiot,  peculiar,  and 
krarit,  a mingling,  Gr.)  Peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion. 

Idiocrattc,  id-e-o-krat'ik,  > a.  Peculiar  in 

Idiocratical,  id-c-o-krat'e  kal,)  constitution. 

Idiocy,  idVo-se,  s.  (vliotes,  an  unlearned  man, 

Gr.)  Want  or  defect  of  understanding ; a natural 
defect. 

Idioklkctrig,  ide-o-e-lek'trik,  a.  (idiot,  Gr. 
and  electric.)  Electric  per  te,  or  containing  elec-  j 
tricity  in  its  natural  state. 

Idiom,  id'e-um,  a.  ( idiome , Fr.)  A mode  of  speak- 
ing peculiar  to  a language  or  dialect ; peculiarity 
of  expression  or  phraseology. 

Nome  that  with  care  true  eloquence  shall  teach, 

And  to  just  idioms  tlx  our  doubtful  speech.— Prior. 

In  Philol'»gy,  a mode  of  speaking  or  writing, 
foreign  from  the  usage*  of  universal  grammar,  or  ' 
the  general  laws  of  language,  aud  restricted  to  the 
genius  of  some  individual  tongue.  Tims,  a sen-  ! 
tence  or  phrase,  consisting  of  words  arranged  in  a J 
particular  manner,  may  be  a Latin  idiom,  &c.;  j 
the  same,  arranged  in  a different  manner,  an  J 
English  idiom,  &c.  The  use  of  a particular  in-  1 
flexion  of  a word  may  also  be  an  idtmn.  We  have  j 
a number  of  subordinate  words  to  express  the 
idioms  of  particular  tongues;  thus,  a Latin  idiom 
is  a Latinism ; a French  idiom  a Gallicism,  &c. 

Idiomatic,  id-e-o-roat'ik,  > a.  Peculiar  to  j 

Idiom  a tic  a l,  id-e-o-tnat'e-kal.  J a language  or  | 
tongue ; relating  to  the  peculiarities  or  modes  of 
expression  which  belong  to  a language. 

Idiomatically,  id-e-o-nmt'e-kal-le,  ad.  Accord- 
ing to  the  idiom  of  a language. 

Idiopathic,  id-c-o-paM'ik,  a.  (idiot,  peculiar,  and 
pathot,  a disease,  Gr.)  Relating  to  idiopatby ; in- 
dicating a disease  peculiar  to  a particular  part  of 
the  body,  and  not  arising  from  any  preceduig  dis- 
temper. 

Idiopathic allt,  id-o-o-padi'e-kal-le,  ad.  Re-  1 
suiting  from  its  own  disease  or  affections ; not 
sympathetically. 

IdiopaTHT,  id-e-op'a-tfe,  t.  ( idiopathia , Gr.)  A 
primary  disease,  neither  consequent  on,  nor  compli- 
cated with,  other  morbid  affections. 

Idiorepcl8IVE,  id-e-o-re-pul'siv,  o.  Repulsive  ( 
by  itself. 

Idiobtncraby.  id-e-o-sin'krn-sc,  t.  (idiot,  peculiar, 
in,  with,  and  krasit,  a mingling,  Gr.)  A peculi- 
arity of  tem}>erament  or  constitution,  which  pre- 
disposes persons  to  the  attacks  of  certain  disor- 
ders, from  which  others  are  exempt. 

Idiobyncratical,  id-e-o-pin-krat'e-kal,  a.  Of  • 
peculiar  huhit  or  disposition. 

Idiot,  id'e-ut,  t.  ( idiota , I .at.)  A natural  fool,  or  j 
fool  from  his  birth ; a foolish  person  ; one  with  | 
an  impaired  intellect,  or  destitute  of  understand- 
ing. Inquirendo  de  idiota,  in  Law,  a writ  or  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  state  of  a person’s  mind. 

Idiotcy,  id'e-nt-se,  #.  State  of  being  an  idiot. 

Idiotic,  id-e-otlk,  I a.  Like  an  idiot ; par- 

Idiotical,  id-  e-nt'e-kjd,  >•  taking  of  idiocy;  sot- 

Idiotibh,  id-c-ot'ish,  ) tish;  foolish. 

IDIOTICON,  id-e-ot'e-kon,  t.  A dictionary  of  words 
in  oue  dialect,  or  of  one  tract  of  country. 
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IDIOTI8M,  id'e-ut-izm,  t.  Peculiarity  of  expres- 
sion ; a mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a lan- 
guage ; a peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  words  and 
phrases ; folly;  natural  imbecility  of  inind. 
Idiotize,  id'e-ut-ize,  r.  n.  To  become  stupid.— 

; Seldom  used. 

It  looks  ns  If  the  hcnda  of  the  greatest  mm  were 
(dirfira it  when  they  meet  together. — m»iaii  LcUcrt. 

• Idle,  i'dl,  a.  (u/e/,  ydel,  Sat.)  Not  employed; 
•versa  to  labour ; not  engaged  ; affording  leisure ; 
not  employed;  useless;  vain;  ineffectual;  re- 
maining unused  ; vacant ; not  occupied ; unfruit- 
ful; barren;  not  productive  of  good;  trifling;  of 
no  importance,  as  * an  idle  story not  tending  to 
edification;  lazy.  This  term  is  not  synonymous 
with  lazy,  or  a constitutional  dislike  or  aversion 
to  labour  or  action : idle,  in  its  legitimate  mean- 
ing, signifies  unemployed,  as  an  industrious  man 
may  be  idle,  but  he  cannot  be  lazy ; — v.  n.  to  lose 
or  spend  time  in  inaction,  or  without  being  em- 
ployed in  business ; — v.  a.  to  waste  idly ; to  oon- 
I same  unprofitably. 

If  you  h ire  but  an  hour,  will  you  improve  that  hour 
instead  of  kiting  it  away  !— Lord  ChesUrfidd. 
Idlehkaded,  i'dl-hed-ed,  a.  Foolish;  unreason- 
able; delirious;  iniotuated. — Seldom  used  in  the 
last  two  senses. 

Idleness,  i'dl-nes,  *.  Absence  of  employment; 
the  state  of  a person  who  ia  unemployed  or  doing 
I nothing ; aversion  or  reluctance  to  labour,  or  be 

employed  either  with  mind  or  body;  laziness; 

| alothfulness;  sluggishness;  trivial  ness;  inefticucy; 

uselessness;  barrenness;  worthlessness;  unrea- 
1 aonableness;  foolishness;  madness. — Seldom  used 

in  the  last  eight  senses. 

There  is  no  heat  of  ufiecUoa  but  ia  Joined  with  some  ' 
idlrtKSs  ot  brain. — liaeon. 

Idle  fated,  i'dl-pay-ted,  a.  Idleheaded ; stupid.  I 
Idler,  i'dl-ur,  s.  Oue  who  spends  his  time  in 
inaction,  or  without  being  engaged  in  business ; a 
lazy  person  ; a sluggard. 

j Idleauy,  i'dlz-be,  ».  An  inactive  or  lazy  person. 
Idly,  i'dl-e,  ad.  Lazily;  without  employment; 
foolishly  ; in  a trifling  manner;  curelessly;  with- 
out attention  ; vainly  ; ineffectually. 

IdoCKASK,  id'o-kras,  $.  ( eidot  I see,  and  krnsis, 
mixture,  Gr.)  A volcanic  mineral  of  various 
shades  of  brown,  passing  into  various  shades  of 
preen,  with  a vitreous  lustre ; streak  white,  mas- 
sive, and  crystalized.  Its  constituents  are — silica, 
37.35 ; alumina,  23.53 ; protoxide  of  iron,  3.99 ; 
lime,  29.G8;  magnesia,  &c.,  5.208:  sp.  gr.  3.34. 
II  = 6. 

Idol,  i'dol,  $.  (idole,  Ft.  idolo , Span.)  In  Pagan 
Mythology,  an  image  or  fancied  representation  of 
any  of  the  heathen  gods.  This  image,  of  whatso-  I 
ever  materials  composed,  was,  by  certain  ceremo- 
' nies  railed  consecration,  converted  into  a god — but 
whilst  under  the  artificer’s  hand  it  was  only  a 
mere  statue; — a person  loved  and  honoured  to  , 
adoration ; anything  on  which  w«  set  our  affec- 
tions to  excess;  a representation. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  sense. 

Do  her  adore  with  sacred  reverence. 

A*  th*  idol  of  l«r  inakci'*  great  magnificence.— 

Spenser. 

Idolater,  i-dol'a-tur,  t.  One  who  pays  divine 
i honours  to  images ; one  who  wor.*>hip8  as  a deity 
that  which  is  not  God ; an  adorer ; a great  ad- 
mirer. 


Idolatress,  i-dol'a-trcs,  «.  A female  who  wor- 
ship* idols. 

Idolatrical,  i-do-lat’re-kal,  a.  Tending  to  ido- 
latry.— Obsolete. 

hare  in  oar  church  no  puhlique  worshipping  of  [ 

idols,  no  heathenish  or  idotetr&ai  sacrifice  — Dp.  uoper. 

Idolatrize,  i-dol'a-trize,  p.  a.  To  worship  idols; 
to  adore ; — v.  n.  to  offer  idolatrous  worship. 

Idolatrous,  i-dol'a-trua,  a.  Tending  to  idolatry;  : 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  idolatry,  or  of  the  wor-  1 
ship  of  false  gods ; consisting  in  the  worship  of 
idols ; consisting  in  or  partaking  of  an  excessive 
attachment  or  reverence. 

Idolatroualy,  i-dol'a-trus-le,  ad.  In  an  idola- 
trous manner. 

Idolatry,  i-dol'a-tre,  a.  ( idohtria , Lat.)  The 
worship  of  idols  or  images.  In  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  it  denotes  the  worship  of  the  works 
of  God,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  stare,  and  angels ; 
restrictedly,  it  means  the  worship  of  the  works  of 
human  hands,  as  statues,  pictures,  and  such  like; 
but  to  these  may  be  added  a third,  that  by  which 
mankind  have  worshipped  the  true  God  under  • 
sensible  figures  and  representations;  excessive 
attachment  or  veueratinn  tor  anything,  or  that 
which  borders  on  adoration. 

Ipoliail — See  Idolatrous. 

Idoliam,  i'dol-izm,  ».  Idolatrous  worship;  defence 
of  idolatrous  worship. 

IDOLI8T,  i'dol-ist,  $.  A worshipper  of  images:  a 
poetical  word. 

I to  God  have  brought 
Dishonour,  obloquy,  and  m>M  the  mouths 
Of  iikAisU  and  ntlicisu.—  iftUon. 

Idolize,  i'dol-ize,  v.  a.  To  love  to  exce.*s ; to  love 
or  reverence  to  adoration. 

Idolize  it,  i'dol-i  zur,  a.  One  who  idolizes,  or  loves 
to  reverence. 

Idolo l' A,  i'dol-ns,  a.  Idolatrous. 

Idoneoua,  i-do'neus,  a.  Fit;  suitable;  proper; 
convenient ; adequate. 

Idotka,  i-do-te’a,  $.  A genua  of  the  Isopoda,  ia 
which  all  the  feet  are  alike,  and  strongly  unguicu- 
lated ; the  body  oval,  or  simply  oblong,  and  the 
lateral  antenna*  shorter  than  half  the  length  of 
the  body. 

Idiuamne,  id're-a  line,  ».  A substance  obtained  j 
by  M.  Dumas  from  a mineral  found  in  tho  quick-  I 
silver  mines  of  Idria,  composed  of  18  parts  ot  I 
carbon,  and  1 of  hydrogen.  It  imparts  to  sul- 
phuric acid  a beautiful  blue  tint,  like  sulphate  of 
indigo. 

Idya,  e-di'a,  t.  ( idyo , I divide,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Acalepha:  Order,  Simplicia. 

Idyl,  i'dil,  a.  ( ulyllium , Lat.)  A short  pastoral 
poem.  The  necessary  object  or  accompaniinent 
of  this  species  of  poem  has  been  said  to  consist  in 
an  animated  and  simple  representation  of  ordinary 
objects  in  pastoral  nature. 

I.  E.  A con: notion  for  id  e*t,  Latin ; that  is. 

If,  if,  conj.  (gif,  from  gif  in,  I give.  Sax.)  Suppose 
it  he  so,  or  it  w ere  so,  that ; a hy |>oihet ical  par- 
ticle ; w bother  or  no ; allowing  that ; suppose  it 
be  granted  that. 

Tfaitii,  e'fay <&,  ad.  (abbreviation  of  in  faith.")  In- 
deed; truly. 

Ioaaauric  Acid,  ig-a-saw'rik  as'sid,  a.  A name 
given  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  to  an  acid  which 
is  found  combined  with  strychnia  iu  the  Nux 
vomica. 
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IgnaRO,  ig-na'ro,  s.  (Latin.)  A contemptuous 
term,  formerly  used  for  blockhead 

1 No  man  can  be  such  an  ignaro  as  to  tmnjflne  his 
j sinews  to  be  made  of  wire,  or  bis  body  to  be  iaunured 
j in  brass.— //eiryt 

i Igneous,  ig'ne-us,  a.  (igneus,  Lat.)  Consisting  of 
fire;  containing  fire;  having  the  nature  of  fire; 
resembling  tire. 

Ignebcent,  ig-nes'sent,  a.  ( ignesem s,  Lat.)  Emit- 
ting sparks  of  fire  when  struck  with  steel ; scin- 
tillating ; — i.  a etono  or  tniueral  that  gives  oat 
sparks  when  struck  with  steel  or  iron. 

Ignifkkous,  ig-nif'er-us,  a.  {ignis,  fire,  nn&fcro, 
I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  fire. 

Ignifluous,  ig-niTfiu-us,  a.  (ignis,  and  Jinn,  I 
flow,  Lat.)  Flowing  with  fire. 

Ignify,  ig’nc-fi,  v.  a.  (ignis,  muljacio,  Lat.)  To 
form  into  fire. 

I0NIOEK0119,  ig-nfl'e-nua,  a.  (ignis,  and  geno,  I 
produce,  Lat)  Produced  by  fire. 

IOMPOTKNCE,  ig-nip'o-tens,  s.  (ignis,  fire,  and  po~ 
lentia , power,  Lat)  Power  over  fire. 

| Iqni potent,  ig-nip'o-tent,  a.  (ignis,  and  potens, 
powerful,  Latin.)  Presiding  over  fire;  having 
power  over  fire. 

Vulcan  is  call’d  the  power  tgnipotenL—Pop*. 


Ignis  FaTUUS,  ig'nia  fat'u-ns,  *.  (Latin.)  A kind 
of  luminous  meteor  seen  hovering  over  marshy 
places.  There  have  been  instances  of  people  being 
decoyed  by  these  lights  into  places  where  they 
perished,  and  hence  the  vulgar  names  ‘Will-with- 
a-wisp’  und  ‘ Jack-with-a-Lantern.’  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  this  light  is  produced  by  the  de- 
composition of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  by 
the  revolution  of  gases  which  spontaneously  in- 
flame in  the  atmosphere.  Ignis  saccr,  called 
also  Erysipelas,  or  the  Rose. 

Ignite,  ig-nite',  v.  a.  To  kindle  or  set  on  fire; 
to  communicate  fire  to,  or  to  render  luminous  or 
red  by  heat ; — v.  «.  to  take  fire  ; to  become  red 
with  heat. 

Igmtiblb,  ig-ni'te-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  ig- 
nited. 

Ignition,  ig-niah'un, «.  The  set  of  setting  fire  to, 
or  of  taking  fire  in  contradistinction  to  combus- 
tion or  burning,  which  is  a consequence  of  igni- 
tion. The  sense  is  sometimes  limited  to  that  kind 
of  burning  which  is  unaccompanied  with  flame,  as 
in  the  case  of  charcoal  cinders,  metals,  stones,  and 
other  solid  substances ; the  state  of  being  heated 
to  redness  or  luminousness  ; calcination. 

Igmvomous,  ig-niv'o-mus,  a.  (ignicomus,  Lat.) 
Vomiting  tire. 

Ignobility,  ig-no-bil'e-te,  a.  Ignobleness. — Ob- 
solete. 

Ignoble,  ig-noTd,  a.  (French,  from  ignobilis,  Lat.) 
Of  low  birth  or  family;  not  noble;  not  illustrious; 
mean  ; worthless ; base  ; not  honourable. 

Ignohlenkm,  ig-uo'bl-nes,  s.  Want  of  dignity; 
meanness. 

Ignobly,  ig-no'ble,  ad.  Ignominionsly ; meanly; 
dishonourably;  reproachfully;  disgracefully;  base- 
ly; of  low  family  or  birth. 

Ionominious,  ig-no-min'e-ua,  a.  (ignominiosus, 
Lat.)  Mean;  shameful;  reproachful;  dishonour- 
able; incurring  disgrace;  despicable;  infamous; 
worthy  of  contempt. 

(gnouinioubly,  ig-no-min'e-us-le,  ad.  Meanly ; 
disgracefully ; shamefully. 


Ignominy,  ig'no-min-e,  «.  l*ublic  disgrace; 
shame;  reproach:  dishonour;  inlatny. 

Ignomy. — See  Ignominy. 

Ignoramus,  ig-uo-rn'mus,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Law,  a 
term,  signifying  * We  do  not  know,’  and  used  by 
the  grand  jury  as  the  term  of  indorsation  when 
they  ignore  or  throw  oat  a bill  of  indictment  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence ; an  ignorant  perm ; 
a vain  pretender  to  knowledge. 

Ignorance,  ig'no-rana,  s.  (ig  wrotdia,  Lat)  Ab- 
sence or  destitution  of  knowledge  of  any  particu- 
lar subject,  or  of  things  generally ; the  negative 
state  of  the  mind  which  has  been  instructed; 
want  of  knowledge  discovered  by  external  effect 
— In  the  hist  sense  the  term  has  a plural,  but  U 
seldom  used. 

Forgive  ua  all  our  tins,  negligences,  and  ignorances.— 
Com.  Prayer. 

Ignorant,  ig'no-rant,  a.  Destitute  of  knowledge; 
uninstructed  or  uninformed  ; unenlightened ; un- 
known ; undiscovered  ; — (seldom  used  in  the  last 
two  senses,  except  in  poetry,  as  ignorant  conceal- 
ment;)— unacquainted  with;  unskilfully  made  or 
done; — s.  a person  untaught  or  uninformed  ; one 
unlettered  or  unskilled. 

Did  I for  this  take  pains  to  teach 
Our  zealous  iguorants  to  preach  I— 

Denham. 

Ignorantly,  ig'no-rmnt-le,  ad.  Without  know- 
ledge, information,  or  instruction ; unskilfully; 
inexpertly. 

Ignore,  ig-nore',  v.  a.  To  be  ignorant  of ; not  to 
know. — Obsolete. 

Ignoscible,  ig-nos'sc-bl,  a.  ( ignoscibilis , Lat.) 
Pardonable. — Obsolete. 

Ignotk,  ig-notc',  a.  (ignotus,  Lat)  Unknown. — 
Obsolete. 

A traveller  passing  through  the  confines  of  ignots 

countries.—  iir  M.  £a>tdya. 

Iguana,  ig-u-an'a,  s.  A genus  of  Saurian  reptiles, 
distinguished  by  a large  gular  pouch  ; dorsal  and 
caudal  crest  spinous;  palate  with  two  rows  of 
teeth ; caudal  scales  equal,  imbricated,  aud  cari- 
nated:  Type  of  the  family  Iguaniche. 

Iouanida,  ig-u-au'e-da,  ) s.  A family  of  Saurian 

Iouanid.k,  ig-n-an'e-de,)  reptiles,  of  which  Igu- 
ana is  the  type. 

Iouanodon,  ig-u-an'o-don,  s.  ( iguana , and  odous , 
a tooth,  Gr.  from  the  similarity  of  the  structure  of 
the  teeth  to  those  of  the  iguana.)  A genus  of  enor- 
mously large  herbivorous  Saurian  reptiles,  the  re- 
mains of  which  were  discovered  in  Tilgate  forest, 
and  described  by  Dr.  Mantel ; according  to  whom  it 
measured  70  feet  from  the  snoot  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail;  the  head  was  4}  feet  in  length  ; the  tail,  13 
feet ; height  of  the  bodv.  9 feet ; its  circumference, 
14}  feet;  length  of  the  hind  foot,  C}  feet;  cir- 
cumference of  the  thigh,  7}  feet;  length  of  the 
thigh  and  leg,  8 feet  2 inches.  The  Weal  den  for- 
mation, which  contains  the  remains  of  these  more 
than  gigantic  tenants  of  a former  world,  is  over- 
laid by  the  chalk  rocks  of  England,  and  is  a fresh 
water  deposit,  indicating  the  former  existence  of 
an  immense  river  in  the  south  of  this  island. 

I LB. — See  Aisle. 

ILEX,  i'lcks,  s.  ( ac , a point,  Gael,  from  the  leaves 
of  some  of  the  species  I cing  prickly.)  The  Holly, 
a genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees : Order.  Aquifoliucese  of  Lindley,  or  Ilicineo 
of  other  botanist*. 
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I LI  A— ILL  ACHRYM  ABLE. 


ILLAPSE — ILLECEBRUM. 


Ilia,  il'e-a,  t.  pL  Ilium.  The  small  intestines  ; 
alho,  that  part  of  the  abdomen  in  which  the  in- 
testines are  situated. 

Iliac,  il'e-ak,  a.  (iliacut,  Lat.)  Relating  to  the 
lower  bowels,  or  to  the  ilium.  Iliac  passion,  a 
painful  affection  of  the  small  intestines,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  nervous  and  inflam- 
matory. The  former,  a rare  affection,  dependent 
on,  or  connected  with,  cerebro- spinal  irritation ; 
the  latter,  ordinarily  symptomatic  of  strangulation, 
or  other  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  Mucus  in- 
ternal, in  Anatomy,  a thick,  broad,  and  radiated 
muscle,  which  is  situated  in  the  pelvis,  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ilium. 

Iliad,  il'e-ad,  a.  (from  ilium.  Won,)  The  name  of 
an  ancient  epic  poem  on  the  subject  of  the  taking 
of  Troy,  being  the  first  and  best  of  the  epics  com- 
posed by  Homer.  The  Iliad  is  divided  into  twenty- 
four  books,  or  rhapsodies,  which  are  marked  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Ilicinkjc. — See  Aquifoliacex*. 

Ilio,  il'e-a,  a.  A term  used  in  compounds  to  de- 
note parts  connected  with  the  ilium.  Ilio  coeval 
valve,  the  valve  eituited  at  the  junction  of  the 
ilium  and  coecum.  Ilio -colic  artery,  a branch  of 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  distributed  to  the 
ilium  and  commencement  of  the  colon.  Mo- lum- 
bar artery,  a branch  of  the  internal  iliac  artery. 
Ilium,  il'e-urn,  a.  (eileo,  I turn,  Gr.)  The  last 
portion  of  the  small  intestines,  so  named  from  its 
convolutions.  Ilium  oa,  the  haunch  bone. 

Ilk,  ilk,  a.  An  epithet  still  retained  in  Scotland 
and  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England.  It  sig- 
nifies each,  as  * ilk  one  of  you,’  or  * each  one  of  you 
it  also  denotes,  as  a substantive,  the  tame  name, 
os  ' Macleod  qf  that  ilk ,'  meaning  a gentleman 
whose  surname  and  title  of  his  estate  are  the 
same,  as  * Macleod  of  Macleod.' 

ILL,  il,  a.  (said  to  be  contracted  from  evil,  yfd. 
Sax.  ilia,  Swed.)  Bad  in  any  respect ; contrary 
to  good,  whether  in  a moral  or  physical  sense; 
evil;  producing  evil  or  misfortune;  unfortunate; 
unhealthy;  insalubrious;  cross;  crabbed;  peev- 
ish; diseased;  sick  or  indisposed ; impaired;  dis- 
cordant; harsh;  disagreeable;  homely;  ugly; 
unfavourable;  suspicious;  rude;  unpolished;  not 
proper,  regular,  or  legitimate; — a.  wickedness; 
depravity  ; evil ; misfortune  ; calamity  ; disease  ; 
pain  ; misery  ; — ad.  not  well ; not  rightly  in  any 
respect ; not  easily  ; with  pain  or  difficulty. 

70  Nears  the  sex  a vouthftil  lover's  fate. 

When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state. — 

Drfdm. 

IU,  s.  or  ad.,  and  denoting  evil  or  wrong,  is  fre- 
quently used  in  composition  with  participles  to 
express  any  bad  quality  or  condition,  as  ill-farmed, 
il-menning , Sec.  II,  prefixed  to  words  beginning 
with  f,  stands  for  mi,  os  in  Latin,  and  generally 
implies  a negation  of  the  sense  of  the  simple  word, 
as  illegal,  not  legal ; or  it  means  to  or  on,  and 
merely  augments  or  enforce*  the  same,  as  b illu- 
minate. 

Illabile,  il-Iab'ile,  a.  Not  liable  to  fall  or  err;  in- 
fallible.— Obsolete. 

Illabilitt,  il-la-bil'e-te,  #.  The  quality  of  not 
being  liable  to  fall,  err,  or  apostatize. — Obsolete. 
Illacebable,  il-las'er-a-bi,  a.  That  cannot  be 
torn  or  lacerated. 

Jllachrymablr,  il-lak're-ma-hl,  a.  ( Machryma - 
bilit,  Lot.)  Incapable  of  weeping. 

[i *”  


Illapsb,  il-laps',  s.  Gradual  emission  or  entrance 
of  one  thing  bto  another ; sudden  attack ; casual 
coming. 

Passion’s  fierce  Olipie 
Rouses  the  mind's  whole  fabric.— Akentide. 

Illaqueate,  il-lak'we-ate,  v.  a.  ( illaipieo , Lit) 
To  entangle;  to  entrap;  to  ensnare. — Seldom 
used. 

1 am  Ulaqueated,  but  not  truly  captivated,  into  your 

conclusion.— More. 

Illaqueation,  il-lak-we-a'ahun,  t.  The  set  of 
ensnaring,  catching,  or  entrappbg;  a snare. — 
Seldom  nsed. 

Ill- arranged,  il-ar-raynjd',  a.  Not  placed  b 
proper  or  regular  order. 

Ill-assorted,  il-As-sawrt'ed,  a.  Not  properly 
distributed  into  classes  or  orders;  particular  kinds 
not  classified  by  themselves. 

Illation,  il-la’sbun,  t.  ( illntio , Lat.)  Inference ; 
conclusion  drawn  from  premises. — Seldom  used. 

Illative,  illa-tiv,  a.  Relating  to  illation  or  con- 
clusion ; that  denotes  an  inference;  — f.  that 
which  denotes  illation  or  conclusion. — Seldom 
used.  Illative  contortion,  in  Logic,  that  in  which 
the  truth  of  the  converse  follows  from  the  truth  of 
the  given  proposition. 

Illativelv,  il'la-tiv-le,  ad.  By  illation  or  con- 
clusion. 

Must  commonly  taken  WatMy.—Dp.  Rirbardion. 

Illaudable,  il-law'da-bl,  a.  Unworthy  of  praise 
or  commendation ; not  laudable ; worthy  of  cen- 
sure. 

Illaudablt,  11-Iaw'da-ble,  ad.  Unworthily; 
without  deserving  praise. 

Ill-balanced,  il-bal'anst,  a.  Not  evenly  poised ; 
having  an  undue  ascendancy  b some  particular 
part. 

Ill- blood,  il 'bind,  «.  Resentment;  discord;  en- 
mity. 

Ill-bred,  iTbred,  a.  Unconrteous  ; impolite. 

Ill- breeding,  il-breed'ing,  t.  Destitute  of  good- 
b reeding  or  courtesy ; un politeness. 

Ill-concerted,  il-kon-sert'ed,)  a.  Not  skilfully 

Ill-ooktbived,  il-kon-trivde',  f or  ingeniously 
planned. 

Ill-conditioned,  il-kon-diah'und,  a.  Bebg  b 
bad  order  or  state. 

Ill-conducted,  il-kon-duk'ted,  a.  Not  well 
managed  ; led  astray. 

Ill-considered,  il-kon-sid'nrd,  a.  Done  without 
due  deliberation  ; characterized  by  rashness. 

Ill-defined,  il-de-fiode',  a.  Confused;  not  ac- 
curately defined. 

Ill-deserved,  il-de-zervd',  a.  Not  meritoriously 
earned  or  obtained. 

Ill-devised,  il-de-vizde',  a.  Unskilfully  schemed 
or  planned. 

Ill-disposed,  il-dis-porde',  a.  Wickedly  or  ma- 
liciously inclined. 

Illbgkbkacbjc,  il-les-e-bra'ae-e,  t.  Knot  worts,  a 
natural  order  of  Exogenous  herbaceous  plants, 
consisting  of  herbs  or  subshrubs,  with  minute 
flowers  and  scarious  bracts ; the  calyx  and  corolla 
symmetrical,  but  the  latter  rudimentary ; the 
ovules  amphitropal. 

Illecebrous,  il-le'sc-brns,  a.  (illecebrorut,  Lat) 
Alluring ; full  of  allurement. — Obsolete. 

Not  the  iUveebrout  delectations  of  Venus,  hut  the  va- 
liant acta  and  noble  affair*  of  princes.— Sir  T.  ElyoL 

ILLECEBRUM,  il-les'e-brum,  s.  (illicit),  I allure,  Gr.) 


ILLEGAL — ILLIBERALLY.  ILLICIT— ILL-NATURE. 

, A genus  of  plants:  Type  of  the  natural  order  ILLICIT,  il-lurit,  a.  (VKcihu,  Lat.)  Not  permitted  ' 
IUecebrace*.  or  allowed  ; prohibited  ; unlawful. 

I Illegal,  il-le'gnl,  a.  Contrary  to  law;  unlawful;  Illicitlt,  il-lia'it-le,  ad.  Unlawfully. 

not  legal ; illicit.  Illicitnem,  fl-lia'it-nca,  ».  Unlaw fulness. 

I Illegality,  il-le-gal'e-te,  a.  Contrariety  to  law ; Illicitous,  il-lia'it-u.%  a.  Unlawful. 

I unlawfulness.  Illicium,  il-lisb'e-wn,  a.  ( il/icio , I allure  Lat.  on 

IllkgalIzk,  il-Ie'gal-ize,  r.  a.  To  render  unlaw-  account  of  the  agreeable  aromatic  ainell  of  the 
ful.  ! species.)  The  Anise-aeed-trce,  a genus  of  plantar* 

Illegally,  fl-l^gal-le,  ad.  In  a manner  contrary  Order,  Magnoliacen. 

to  law.  Illiobra,  il-lij'e-ra,  a.  (in  honour  of  C.  W.  Illiger.) 

; Illegalness,  il-le'gal-nes,  a.  The  state  of  being  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  CombruUce*. 
illegal.  Illightkn. — See  Enlighten. 

Illegibility,  il-lej-e-bil'e-te,  t.  The  quality  of  Ill-imaoinkd,  il-e-maj'ind,  a.  Imperfectly  con- 
| being  illegible.  trived ; badly  conceived. 

Illegible,  il-h-j'e-bl,  a.  Tliat  cannot  be  read.  Illimitable,  il-lim'e-ta-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
i Illegibly,  il-lej’e-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  not  to  be  bounded  or  limited. 

[ read.  Illimitably,  il-lim'e-ta-ble.  ad.  Without  posai- 

1 Illegitimacy,  il-le-jit'e-ma-se,  t.  Tiro  state  of  bility  of  being  bounded  ; without  limits. 

, being  born  out  of  wedlock ; the  state  of  bastardy;  Illimitation,  il-lim-e-ta'slmn,  a.  The  state  of 

the  state  of  being  not  genuine,  or  of  legitimate  being  illimitable. 

I origin.  Ili.imited,  il-lim'it-ed,  a.  Unbounded;  not  li- 

i;  Illegitimate,  il-le-jit'e-mate,  a.  Bom  out  of  mited. 

wedlock  ; unlawfully  begotten ; spurious ; con-  Ili.imitkdnf.aa,  il-lim'it-ed-nes,  #.  The  state  of 
Ij  trary  to  law;  not  genuine;  not  authorized  by  . being  without  limits  or  restriction. 

good  usage  ; — v.  a.  to  render  illegitimate;  to  prove  III* inform  ED,  il-in-fawnnd',  a.  Supplied  with  ji 
| to  be  bom  out  of  wedlock  ; to  bastardize.  I scanty  information  ; furnished  with  objectionable  ! 

• Illegitimately,  il  le-jit'e-mate-le,  ad.  Not  in  or  erroneous  information. 

wedlock  ; without  authority.  Illinition,  il-le-niah'un,  t.  ( illinitus , Lat.)  A 


Illkoitimatjon,  il-le-jit-e-ma'ahun,  a.  The  state 
of  one  not  born  in  wedlock ; want  of  genuine- 
ness. 

Ill- equipped,  fl-e-kwipt',  a.  Badly  furnished  [ 
with  arms ; wanting  many  things. 

I (.leviable,  il'lev'e-a-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
! levied  or  exacted. 

Ill-facld,  il'fastc,  a.  Having  an  ugly  or  repul- 
sive face. 

Ill-fated,  il-fa'ted,  a.  Unfortunate;  destined 
to  severe  reverses,  or  bad  fortune. 

Ill-favoured,  il-fa'vunl,  o.  IU-looking;  desti- 
tute of  beauty ; deformed. 

I Ill-fa vourkply,  il-fa'vurd-le,  ad.  With  defor- 
mity; roughly;  rudely. 

Ill-favqukkdkess,  il-fa'vurd-nes,  t.  Deformity; 

I ugliness. 

Ill- fitted,  il-fit'ted,  a.  Inaccurately  fitted;  not 
made  to  suit. 

Ill-fokmkd,  il'fawraid,  a.  Inelegantly  formed  ; ; 
having  an  unseemly  appearance. 

Ill- fra  med,  H'fraymd,  a.  Not  having  the  parts  * 
properly  adjusted  or  arranged ; framed  without  j 
due  attention  to  proportion. 

j Ill-furnisued,  ii-fur'nUht,  a.  Insufficiently  fur-  I 
nished  ; not  well  supplied  with  lurnitnre. 

Ill-habitf.d,  il-hab'it-ed,  a.  Meanly  habited; 
not  well  dressed. 

Illiberal,  il-lib'ber-al,  a.  Not  liberal,  free,  or 
generous  ; of  a contracted  mind  ; not  catholic ; 
not  munificent  or  generous ; uncharitable  in  judg- 
ing; sparing  of  gifts;  not  becoming  a well-bred 
man  ; cold  in  charity. 

Illiberality,  il-lib-ber-al'e-te,  a.  Narrowness 
of  mind  ; meanness;  want  of  expansive  opinions; 
contractedness ; parsimony ; want  of  muniticer.ee. 

Illiberalizk,  il-libber-al-ize,  0.  a.  To  imbue 
with  an  illiberal  disposition ; to  make  illiberal ; 
to  eradicate. 

Illiberally,  il-lib'ber-al-le,  ad.  Ungeneronsly; 
uncandidly ; uncharitably ; disingenuously ; par- 
I limonioualy. 


thin  crust  of  some  extraneous  substance  funned 
on  minerals;  an  anointing;  a rubbing  in  of  oint-  . 
ment 

ILUQUATION,  il-le-kwa'shun,  t.  (from  tfflq vetio,  I 1 
am  melted  down,  Lat.)  The  act  of  melting  one  j 
thing  into  another. — Not  used.  * 

Illiteracy,  il-lit'er-a-se,  a.  The  state  of  being 
untaught,  or  devoid  of  knowledge;  ignorance  of  ! 
letters. 

Illitrral,  il-lit'er-al,  a.  Not  literal 
Illiterate,  il-lit'er-ate,  a.  (illiteraha,  Lat.)  Un- 
lettered ; untaught ; ignorant  of  letters  or  books;  i 
unlearned ; uninstracted  in  science. 


Illiterateness,  il-lit'er-ate-nes,  s.  Want  of 
learning;  ignorance  of  literature,  books,  or  science. 

Illiterature,  il-lit'er-a-ture,  #.  Want  of  learn- 
ing.— Seldom  used. 

Tf  the  historian  intended  hereby  to  arraign  the  abbots 

of  i&iUwt*re.—U.  W'iarfcw.  1 

Illithia,  il-li/A'e-s,  s.  A genus  of  Lepidopterous 
insects : Fsmily,  Noctuma. 

Ill-judged,  il-jujd',  a.  Rashly  determined ; in- 
judiciously judged. 

Ill-lived,  il-livd',  a.  Leading  a wicked  life. — 
Seldom  used. 

How  too  like  U this  cracked  bell  to  a scandalous  and 

air-liced  teacher  t—  Up.  HuiL 

III- looking,  il-look'ing,  a.  Having  an  unfavour- 
able or  bad  look  ; of  a repulsive  appearance. 

Ill-manned,  il-mand',  a.  Having,  aa  a ship,  an 
insufficient  supply  of  men. 

Ill-meaning,  il-me'ning,  a.  Having  nicked  in- 
tentions ; meaning  evil 

Illmknite,  il'me-nitc,  s.  (from  fmen,  near  Minsk.) 

A variety  of  titaniferotu  iron  ore,  of  a brownish- 
black  colour.  Its  constituents  are — titanic  acid, 
46.92;  peroxide  of  iron,  10.74;  protoxide  of 
iron,  37.86;  protoxide  of  manganese,  2 78;  mag- 
nesia, 1.4 : sp.  gr.  4.76.  H = 5.75. 

Ill-modelled,  il-mod'eld,  a.  Inaccurately  mo- 
delled ; designed  after  an  improper  model. 

Ill-nature,  il-na'ture,  a.  Habitual  crabbed noss 
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ILL-NATURED— ILLUMINATI. 


ILLUMINATING — ILLUSTRATOR. 


or  bad  temper;  want  of  humanity;  crossness; 
fractiousncsH. 

Ill- matured, il-na'turde,*.  Surly;  cross;  peevish; 
fractious;  ofhabitud  bud  temper;  that  indicates 
ill-nature ; intractable ; not  yielding  to  culture,  u 
ill  n'ltured  land. — Seldom  Uaed  in  the  last  two 
senses. 

The  fondlv  atudioua  of  increa«e, 

Kirh  foreign  mold  on  their  iU-nU tir'd  land 
Induce.  — I'hilijii. 

Ill-naturedly,  il-na'tarde-le,  ad.  In  a peevish 
or  froward  manner ; unkindly;  crossly. 

Ill-naturedness,  il-na'turde-nea,  a.  Want  of  a 
kindly  disposition  ; crossness  of  temper. 

Illness,  il'nes,  s.  Indisposition;  disease;  malady; 
disorder  of  health ; wickedness ; iniquity ; un- 
favourableness,  as  * the  illness  of  the  weather.’ — 
Improper  in  the  last  sense. 

Illogical,  il-loj'e-kal,  a.  Ignorant  or  negligent 
of  the  rales  of  reasoning ; contrary  to  the  rules  of 
logic  or  correct  reasoning. 

Il  logic  ally,  il-loj'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
contrary  to  the  rales  of  correct  reasoning. 

Illogicalness,  il-loje  kal-nes,  i.  Contrariety  to 
sound  reasoning. 

Ill-omened,  il-o'tnend,  a.  Attended  with  unfa- 
vourable or  dismal  forebodings;  having  unlucky 
omens. 

Ill-proportioned,  il-pro-porc'shund,  a.  Not 
accurately  proportioned ; not  strictly  proj*ortional. 

Ill-provided,  il-pro-vi'ded,  a.  Scantily  supplied 
with  necessaries ; not  well  provided. 

Ill-requited,  il-re-kwi'ted,  a.  Poorly  rewarded  ; 
ungratefully  recompensed. 

Ill-sorted,  il-sawrt'ed,  a.  Not  classified  in  regu- 
lar ontcr,  or  according  to  the  distinguishing  cliarac-  , 
teristic  of  each. 

Ill-starred,  il-stdrd',  a.  Fated  to  be  unfortu- 
nate. 

Ill-suppressed,  il-sup-prest',  a.  Improperly 
suppressed;  not  sufficiently  suppressed. 

Ill-time,  il-time'f  v.  a.  To  do  or  attempt  at  an 
unsuitable  time. 

Ill-timed,  il-timde',  a.  Said  or  done  at  an  un- 
suitable time. 

Ill-trained,  il  traynd',  a.  Not  well  trained  or 
disciplined. 

ILLUDF,  il-lude',  p.  a.  ({Undo,  Lot.)  To  deceive  ; 
to  play  upon  ; to  torment  by  artifice ; to  excite 
hopo  and  disappoint  iL 

Illume,  il-lume',  ) r.  a.  ( illuminn , Lat.)  To 

Illumine,  il-lu'min,}  enlighten  ; to  illuminate; 
to  make  light  or  bright ; to  enlighten,  as  the  mind ; 
to  cause  to  understand  ; to  brighten  ; to  adorn. 

Illuminant,  iMu'me-nant,  *.  That  which  illumi- 
nates. 

Illuminate,  il-lu'me-nate,  v.  a.  To  enlighten ; 
to  supply  with  light;  to  adorn  with  festal  lamps 
or  bonfires;  to  enlighten  intellectually  with  know- 
ledge or  grace  ; to  adorn  with  pictures,  or  initial 
letters  of  various  colours;  to  illustrate; — a.  en- 
lightened ; 

A precise,  pure,  ffitcminale  brother  l— Ben  Jouson. 

— s.  one  of  a class  of  heretics  pretending  to  pos- 
sess extraordinary  light  and  knowledge. 

Illuminati,  il-lu-me-na'te,  9.  (Latin.)  The  name 
of  a secret  society  or  order  in  Germany  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  whose  professed  object,  it  is 
said,  was  to  propagate  the  purest  principles  of 
virtue ; but  whose  real  views  were  to  subvert 
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every  established  government  and  religion,  and  by 
delivering  mankind  from  the  necessary  and  salu- 
tary restraints  of  civil  society,  to  bring  them  to  an 
imaginary  state  of  freedom  and  independence. 
Also,  a term  anciently  applied  to  such  persons  as 
had  received  baptism.  This  name  was  occasioned 
by  a ceremony  in  the  baptism  of  adults,  which 
consisted  in  putting  a lighted  taper  in  the  hnnd 
of  the  person  baptized,  os  a symbol  of  tbc  faith 
and  grace  which  he  had  received  in  the  sacra- 
ment. 

Illuminating,  ll-ln'me-nsv-ting,  s.  A kind  of 
miniature  painting,  anciently  much  practised  for 
illustrating  and  adorning  books.  Besides  the 
writers  of  books,  there  were  artists  whose  profes- 
sion it  was  to  ornament  and  paint  manuscripts, 
and  who  were  called  illuminators. 

Illumination,  il-lu-tne-na'shnn,  s.  The  act  of 
supplying  with  light  or  rendering  luminous  ; the 
act  of  manifesting  joy  by  rendering  a house  or  a 
town  light,  by  placing  lights  at  the  windows,  or 
the  state  of  being  thus  rendered  light;  that  which 
gives  light ; brightness  ; splendour ; infusion  of 
intellectual  light ; knowledge  or  grace ; the  act, 
art,  or  practice  of  adorning  manuscripts  and  books 
with  pictures. 

Illuminative,  il-lu'mo-na-tiv.  a.  (UluminrU[f,  Fr.) 
Having  the  power  of  giving  light.  Il/uminatire 
lunar  month,  the  space  of  time  in  which  the  moon 
is  visible  between  one  conjunction  and  another. 

Illumin \tor,  il-lu'me-nay-tur,  s.  He  or  that 
which  illuminates  or  gives  light;  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  decorate  manuscripts  and  books  with 
pictures,  portraits,  and  drawings  of  any  kind. 

Illuminism,  il-lu'me-nizin,  a.  The  principles  of 
the  Illuminati. 

Illuminizb,  il-ln'me-nize,  v.  a.  To  initiate  into 
the  doctrines  or  principles  of  the  Illuminati. 

Illus,  il'lus,  s.  (I lltts,  the  son  of  Troaa.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Amarvllidace®. 

Illusion,  il-lu'zhun,  a.  (French.)  Deceptive  ap- 
pearance ; false  show,  by  which  a person  may  he 
misled,  or  his  expectations  disappointed;  mockery' 

Illusionist,  il-lu'zhun-Ut,  s.  One  given  to  illu- 
sion. 

Illusive,  il-lu'siv,  a.  Deceiving  by  false  show ; 
deceitful. 

Illusivklt,  il-lu'siv-le,  ad  By  means  of  a false 
show. 

Illusiveness,  il-lu'siv-nes,  s.  Deception;  false 
appearance. 

Illusory,  il-lu'sur-e,  a.  (ilium',  illutlo,  Lat.)  De- 
ceiving ; fraudulent ; fallacious. 

Illustrate,  il-lus'trate,  v.  a.  ( illustro , Lit.)  To 
make  luminous,  or  brighten  with  light ; to  make 
distinguished;  to  brighten  with  honour;  to  make 
glorious,  or  to  display  the  glory  of ; to  explain ; 
to  clear  ; to  elucidate  ; to  make  intelligible  whut 
is  dark  or  obecure. 

Illustration,  il-lus  tra'ahun,  9.  Explanation; 
elucidation ; exposition ; the  act  of  rendering 
bright  or  glorious. 

Illustrative,  ii-los'tra-tiv.a.  Haring  the  quality 
of  elucidating  and  making  clear  what  is  obscure  ; 
having  the  quality  of  rendering  glorious,  or  of  dis- 
playing glory. 

Illustratively,  il-lus'tra-tiv-le,  ad  By  way  of 
illustration  or  elucidation. 

Illustrator,  il-lus'tray-tnr,  a.  One  who  illus- 
trates or  makes  dear  what  is  obx'ur*. 
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ILLUSTRATORY—  IMAGINATION.  IMAGINATIVE— IMBECILITY. 


Illustrator Y,  il-lus'trs-tur-e,  a.  Serving  to 
illustrate  ; calculated  to  render  clear. 

Illustrious,  il-lus'tre-us,  a.  (i/lustre,  Fr.)  Dis- 
tinguished by  the  reputation  of  greatness ; re- 
nowned; eminent;  conspicuous;  glorious;  con- 
| ferring  honour ; a title  of  honour. 

Illustriously,  il-Wtre-ue-le,  ad  Conspicn- 
I oualy ; nobly ; eminently ; with  distinction  ; glo- 

| riouidy. 

; Illustriousness,  il-los'tre-us-nes,  $.  Eminence 
of  character  ; nobility  ; grandeur  ; glory. 

Illuxurious,  il- lug-tu're-us,  a.  Not  luxurious. 

Ill-will,  il'wil,  ».  Disposition  to  envy  or  hatred. 

Ill-willer,  il'wil-lur,  ».  One  who  wishes  or  ln- 
1 tends  ill  to  another. 

Im,  ini,  is  usually  the  representative,  in  composition, 
of  the  Latin  in;  n being  changed  to  m,  to  facili- 
tate easy  utterance  before  a labial,  as  in  imbibe, 
immense,  impartial,  &c. 

I’m,  ime.  Contracted  from  I am. 

Image,  im'ij,  t.  (French.)  A representation  or 
similitude  of  any  person  or  thing,  formed  by  a 
i material  substance  ; a statue ; an  idol,  or  repre- 

| sen  tat  ion,  that  is  an  object  of  worship;  a copy; 

the  likeness  of  anything  on  canvas ; semblance ; 
show ; appearance  ; an  idea ; a representation  of 
anything  to  the  mind ; a conception ; a picture 
drawn  by  fancy.  In  Rhetoric,  a lively  representa- 
tion of  anything  in  discourse.  Images,  in  dis- 
course, are,  according  to  Longinus,  any  thoughts 
proper  to  produce  expressions  which  present  a 
kind  of  picture  to  the  mind;  bat,  in  the  moro 
limited  sense,  images  are  such  expressions  as  fall 
from  us  when,  by  a kind  of  enthusiasm  or  extra- 
ordinary emotion  of  the  soul,  we  seem  to  see  the 
things  of  which  we  speak,  and  present  them  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  those  who  hear  us.  In  Optics,  a 
figure  in  the  form  of  any  object  made  by  the  rays 
vt  light  issuing  from  the  several  points  of  it,  and 
meeting  in  so  many  other  points,  either  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  or  on  any  other  ground,  or  on 
any  transparent  medium,  where  there  is  no  sur- 
face to  reflect.  Thus  we  arc  said  to  see  all  ob- 
jects, by  means  of  their  images  formed  in  the  eye ; 
— v.  a.  to  imagine  ; to  copy  by  the  imagination ; 
to  form  a likeness  in  the  mind. 

! Imagery,  im  ij-cr-e,  s.  Sensible  representations; 
pictures;  statues;  show;  appearance;  forms  of 
the  fancy ; false  ideas ; imaginary  phantasms ; 
representations  in  writing  or  speaking;  vivid  de- 
1 script  ions,  which  impress  the  images  of  things  on 

the  mind  ; figures  in  discourse ; form  ; make. 

: Image- worship,  im  'ij  - wur-ship,  r.  The  worship 

of  images ; idolatry. 

Imaginable,  e-maj'in-a-bl,  a.  (French.)  That 
may  be  imagined  or  conceived. 

Imaginably,  e-maj'in-a-ble,  ad,  In  such  a man- 
ner hs  may  be  imagined. 

Imaginant,  e-maj'in-ant,  ».  One  who  is  prone  to 
form  strange  ideas; — a.  imagining;  forming  ideas. 

Imaginary,  c-tnaj'in-ar-e,  a.  Existing  only  in 
imagination  or  fancy ; visionary ; fancied  ; not 
real.  Imaginary  quantities , or  impossible  quan- 
j tit/cs,  in  Algebra,  are  the  even  roots  of  negative 
quantities,  which  expressions  are  imaginary  or  im- 
possible, or  opposed  to  real  quantities;  as,  s/  — aa, 

! or  V — <**•  Imaginary  roots  of  an  equation , those 
roots  or  values  of  the  unknown  quantity  which 
contain  some  imaginary  quantity. 

Imagination,  e-maj-in-a'&hun,  t.  (imaytnatio,  ; 
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Lat.)  That  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  conoeivcs  and  forms  ideas  of  things  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  senses;  conception;  image 
of  the  mind  ; idea  ; contrivance ; scheme ; de- 
vice ; conceit ; an  unsolid  or  fanciful  opinion ; 
first  motion  or  purpose  of  the  mind. 

Imaginative,  e-maj'in-a-tiv,  a.  Full  of  imagina- 
tion; fantastic;  that  forms  imaginations. 

Imaginativeness,  e-maj'in-a-tiv- nea,  s.  State 
of  being  imaginative. 

Imagine,  e-mqj’in,  v.  a,  ( imaginer , Fr.)  To  fancy; 
to  form  a notion  or  idea  in  the  mind ; to  form 
ideas  or  representations  in  the  mind,  by  modify- 
ing and  combining  our  conceptions;  to  contrive 
in  purpose;  to  scheme;  to  devise; — r.  n.  to  con- 
ceive ; to  have  a uotion  or  idea. 

Imagin' r.ft,  e maj'in-ur,  ».  One  who  forms  ideas; 
one  who  contrives. 

Imaging,  im'ij-ing,  t.  The  act  of  forming  an 
image. 

Imagu,  tra-a'go,  *.  (Latin.)  In  Natural  History,  a 
name  given  by  Linuteus  to  the  third  state  of  in- 
sects, when  they  appear  in  their  proper  shape  and 
colours,  and  undergo  no  further  transformation. 

Imam,  emam,)  t.  A minister  of  the  Mohamme- 

Im  an,  im'an,  ) dan  religion,  answering  to  a parish 
priest.  The  word  properly  signifies  what  we  call 
a prelate  ant  ides,  one  who  presides  over  others ; 
but  the  Moslems  frequently  apply  it  to  a person 
who  has  the  care  and  superintendence  of  a mosque. 
The  term  is  also  applied,  by  way  of  excellence,  to 
the  four  chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principal 
sects  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

Imatidicm,  im-a-tid'e-um,  s.  ( imatidion,  a cloak 
or  outer  garment,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Family,  Cyclic*. 

Imualm. — See  Embalm. 

Imran,  im-ban',  p.  a.  To  excommunicate.  In  a 
civil  sense,  to  cut  off  from  the  rights  of  man,  or 
exclude  from  the  common  privileges  of  humanity. 
— Not  well  authorized. 

Imband,  im-band',  p.  a.  To  form  into  a band  or 
bauds. 

Imbank,  im-bank',  v.  a . To  enclose  with  a bank; 
to  defend  by  banks,  mounds,  or  dikes. 

Imbank ment,  hn-bank'ment,  s.  The  act  of  sur- 
rounding or  defending  with  a bank  ; enclosure  by 
a bank ; the  banks  or  mounds  of  earth  that  are 
raised  to  defend  a place. 

Imbannkred,  im-ban'nurd,  a.  Furnished  with 
ban  n era. 

Imbargo. — See  Embargo. 

ImbaRK. — See  Embark. 

Imiiarn,  im-bdnT,  v.  a . To  deposit  in  a bam. — 
Obsolete. 

Imbase.—  See  Emhaae. 

Imbastardize.— Sec  Bastardize. 

Imbathk,  im-bathe',  r.  a.  To  bathe  nil  over. 

And  gave  her  to  hi*  daughters  to  imtufl 
In  Declar'd  lavcr*.  *trew*d  with  asphodel.— 

J mm. 

Imbead,  im-bede',  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a baud.  — 
Seldom  used. 

Imbecile,  iui'be-sile,  or  im-be-seel',  a.  (French, 
imbecillis,  Latin.)  Weak;  feeble;  destitute  of 
physical  or  mental  strength  ; impotent ; — p.  a.  to 
weaken. — Ohsoletc  as  a verb. 

' It  is  a sad  calamity,  that  the  fear  of  death  should  so 

ImUciU  man’s  courage  and  understanding.— Dp  Taylor. 

| Imbecility,  im-be-sil'e-te,  s.  Weakness ; feeble- 
ness of  mind  or  body ; impotence  of  males. 
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IMBED— IMBRICATION. 


IMBROGLIO — BIMAKE. 


Imbed. — See  Embed. 

Imbedded.— See  Embedded. 

Imbkllic,  im  bcl'lik,  a.  (in,  not,  and  beffum,  war, 
Lat.)  Not  warlike  or  martial. — Seldom  used. 
The  imMUe  peasant,  when  he  comes  first  to  the  field, 

shakes  at  the  report  of  a musket— Junius. 

Imbenciiino,  im-bensh'ing,  *.  A raised  work, 
like  a bench. 

Imbibe,  iin-tibe',  r.  a.  (imbibo,  Lst.)  To  drink 
in ; to  absorb ; to  admit  into  the  mind,  and  re- 
tain; to  imbue. 

Imbibf.r,  im-bi'bur,  #.  He  or  that  which  imbibe*. 

Imbibition,  im-be-biah'un,  t.  The  act  of  imbib- 
ing. 

Im  bitter,  im-bit'tur,  r.  a.  To  make  bitter;  to 
deprive  of  pleasure ; to  make  unhappy ; to  render 
distressing ; to  exasperate ; to  make  more  severe, 

| poignant,  or  painful ; to  render  more  violent  or 
1 malignant 

Imbitterer,  iin-bit'tur-ur,  a.  He  or  that  which 
makes  bitter. 

Imbodt. — Sec  Embody. 

Imboil,  im-boyl',  r.  n.  To  effervesce. — Obsolete. 
The  knicht,  bnbo&nff  in  his  haughty  heart, 

Knit  all  bis  forces.— Spcnter. 

’ Imbolden. — See  Embolden. 

: Imbonity,  im-bon'e-te,  t.  (in,  and  bonitas,  good- 
J Dess,  Lat.)  Want  of  goodness. 

( Imbordek,  im-bawr'dur,  r.  a.  To  furnish  or  en- 
close with  a border;  to  bound.  Also  written 
Eniborder, — which  see. 

Imbobk,  im-bosk',  r.  a.  (imbotcare,  ItaJ.)  To 
I conceal  as  in  bushes ; to  hide ; — v.  n.  to  lie  con- 
cealed. 

! I X BOSOM,  im- boo' rum,  v.  a.  To  hold  in  the  bo- 
1 som ; to  cover  fondly  with  the  folds  of  one’s  gar- 
ment; to  admit  to  the  heart  or  affection;  to  en- 
close in  the  midst ; to  surround ; to  cover. 

. I M bound,  im-bownd',  r.  a.  To  enclose ; to  ahut 
in. — Seldom  used. 

That  sweet  breath 

Which  was  imUnmdtd  in  this  beauteous  clay.—. 

Skak*. 

i Imbow,  im-bow',  e.  o.  In  Architecture,  to  arch 
over ; to  vault.  Also  written  Embow. 

Im  bower,  im-bow'ur,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a 
i bower ; to  shelter  with  trees. 

! Imbowment,  im-bow 'ment,  $.  An  arch  or  vault. 

| Imbox,  im-boka',  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a box. 

Imbrangle,  im-brang'gl,  r.  a.  To  entangle. — 
Seldom  used. 

They’re  catchy  In  knotted  law  like  nets ; 

In  which,  when  once  they  are 

The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled. — 
IhtiUr. 

Imbred. — See  Inbred. 

iMnRiCARlA,  im-bre-ka'ro-a,  a.  ( tmbrico , I cover 
with  tiles,  Gr.)  A genus  of  trees,  natives  of  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon  and  Java : Order,  Sapotaceae. 

Imbricate,  im'bre-kate,  > a.  (imbrieatut, 

Imbricated,  im'bre-kay-ted,)  Lat.)  Laid  one 
under  another.  In  Botany,  used  in  speaking  of 
the  arrangement  of  bodies,  to  denote  that  their 
parts  lie  over  each  other  in  regular  order,  like  the 
tiles  npon  the  roof  of  a house,  as  the  scales  upon 
the  enp  of  some  acorns ; also  applied  in  speaking 
, of  the  aestivation  of  petals  or  leaves,  to  denote 

II  that  they  overlap  each  other  at  the  margin  with- 

out any  involution. 

’ Imbrication,  im-bre-ka'sbun,  a.  A concave  in- 
denture, like  that  of  tilee ; tiling. 
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Imbroglio,  im-brol'yo,  $.  (Italian.)  In  Litera- 
ture, the  plot  of  a romance  or  a drama,  when 
much  perplexed  or  complicated,  is ’said  to  be  an 
imbroglio.  The  small  burlesque  theatrical  pieces, 
so  termed  by  the  Italians,  derive  their  ludicrous 
character  from  a similar  species  of  absurdity. 

Imbrown,  im- brown',  9.  a.  To  make  brown;  to 
darken ; to  obscure;  to  tan ; to  darken  the  com- 
plexion. 

Imbrue,  im-bn>o',  v.  a.  To  steep;  to  soak ; to  wet 
or  moisten ; to  drench  in  a fluid,  chiefly  blood. 

Whose  arrows  In  my  blood  their  wings  mbrwe.— 
£un-Jya. 

Imbrcte,  ira-broot',  v.  a.  To  degrade  to  the  state 
of  a brute ; to  reduce  to  brutality ; — v.  n.  to  sink 
to  the  state  of  a brute. 

Imbue,  im-bo',  r.  a.  (imbuo,  Lat.)  To  tincture 
or  tinge  deeply ; to  cause  to  imbibe. 

Imbukment,  im-bu'ment,  e.  A deep  tincture. 

Imburse,  iin- burs',  r.  a.  To  stock  with  money.  1 

Imbursement,  im-bure'ment,  «.  The  act  of  sup- 
plying with  money. 

Imbution,  im-bu'shun,  ».  Act  of  imbuing. 

Imitability,  im-e-ta-bil'e-te,  i.  Tbs  quality  of 
being  unitable. 

Imitablk,  im'e-ta-bl,  a.  (French,  from  imitabilis, 
Lat.)  That  may  be  copied  or  imitated ; worthy 
of  imitation. 

Imitate,  im'e-tatc,  r.  a.  (imxlor,  Lat.)  To  copy; 
to  endeavour  to  resemble ; to  counterfeit ; to  pur- 
sue the  course  of  a composition,  so  as  to  use 
parallel  images  and  examples. 

Imitation,  im-e-ta'shun,  #.  (French,  from  tMto- 
tio,  Lat.)  The  act  of  copying  in  form,  or  follow- 
ing in  manner ; the  act  of  attempting  to  resemble; 
that  which  is  prod  need  as  a copy;  likeness;  re- 
semblance; a method  of  translating,  in  which 
modem  examples  and  illustrations  are  used  for 
ancient,  or  domestic  for  foreign.  In  Music,  the 
term  admits  of  two  different  senses : sound  and 
motion  are  either  capable  of  imitating  themselves 
by  a repetition  of  their  own  particular  modes,  or  1 
of  imitating  objects  of  a nobler  and  more  ab- 
stracted kind.  I 

Imitative,  im'e-taj-Uv,  a.  Inclined  to  copy;  ! 
aiming  at  resemblance  ; formed  after  a model. 

Imitator,  im'e-tay-tnr,  t.  One  that  copies  or 
follows  in  manner  or  deportment ; one  who  at- 
tempts to  make  the  resemblance  of  anything. 

Imitatorsiiip,  im-e-ta'tur-ship,  #.  The  ofhee  or 
state  of  an  imitator. 

IMMACULATK,  im-mak'n-late,  a.  ( immacula/us , 
Lat.)  Spotless;  pure;  ondeiiled;  limpid;  with-  i 
out  blemish. 

Immaculately,  im  mnk'u-late-le,  ad.  Without  : 
blemish;  purely. 

Immaculatknebs,  im-mak'u-late-nes,  i.  Purity; 
innocence. 

Immailkd,  im-mayld',  a.  Wearing  mail  or  ar- 
mour. 

Immalleablk,  hn-raal'le-a-bl,  a.  Not  malleable; 
that  cannot  be  enlarged  by  hammering. 

Im  manacle,  im-man'a-kl,  r.  a.  To  fetter;  to  con- 
fine. 

Immanation,  im-ma-na'shun,  r.  A flowing  or 
entering  in. 

Immank,  im-mane',  a.  (immanis,  Lat.)  Vast;  ! 
prodigiously  great. 

Doth  it  not  appertain  to  the Juat  judgement  of  God  M I 

avenge  such  immaM  cruelties  f—  Sitidon. 


IMMANELY— IMMEASUBABLENESS. 


IMMEASURABLY— IMMERITOUa 


tL 


Immanely,  lm-mane'le,  ad  Monstrously;  cruelly. 

’ Immanency,  im'ma-nen-se,  «.  Internal  dwelling. 

; Immanent,  im'ma-oent,  a.  Intrinsic;  internal; 

| inherent. 

Immanifkst,  im-man'e-fest,  a.  Not  manifest; 
not  plain. — Obsolete. 

A time  not  much  unlike  that  which  was  before  time. 

bmtmoM/at  and  unknown.— Brown. 

Im  man  ITT,  im-man'e-te,  a.  ( immanhtu,  Lat.)  Bar- 
barity; savageness.— Seldom  used. 

It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural. 

That  such  bnmanRy  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith.— 

ShaJrt. 

Immanuel,  im-man'u-el,  t ( God  with  us,  Heb.) 
One  of  the  appellations  of  Messiah.  Also  written 
Emmanuel. 

Immarcessiblk,  im-mdr-ses'se-bl,  a.  (w,  and 
mnnccsco,  I fade,  Lat)  Unfading.— Seldom 
used. 

This  crown,  which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  me.  Is  imtnar- 

ccsribU, — bp.  HalL 

Im  martial,  im-mdr'sbal,  a.  Not  warlike;  not 
martial 

Imuask.,  im-mask',  v.  a.  To  cover;  to  disguise.  I 
I hare  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  faunas*  our 

noted  outward  garments Shuts, 

Immatchable,  im-matsh'a-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be  i 
matched;  peerless. 

Immaterial,  im-ma-tc're-al,  a.  (intmabricl,  Fr.)  > 
Incorporeal ; distinct  from  matter ; not  material ; 1 
unim;K>rtant ; without  weight;  of  no  essential 
consequence. 

Im  materialism,  im-ma-te're-al-izm,  *.  The  doc-  | 
trine  of  the  existence  or  state  of  immaterial  sub- 
stances or  spiritual  beings. 

Immateriali8T,  im  ma-te'ro-al-ist,  s.  One  who 
professes  immateriality. 

Immateriality,  im-ma-te-re-al'e-te,  t.  Tbeqna-  ’ 
lity  of  being  immaterial,  or  not  consisting  of  mat- 
ter; destitute  of  matter. 

Im  materialized,  im-ma-te'rc-al-izdc,  a.  Dis- 
tinct from  matter ; incorporeal ; rendered  imma- 
terial 

Immaterially,  im-ma-te're-al-le,  ad  In  a man- 
ner not  depending  on  matter;  in  a manner  un- 
important. 

Im  materialness,  im  - ma-tc/re-  al-nes,  *.  The 
state  of  being  immaterial ; immateriality. 

Immateriatk,  im-ma-te're-ate,  a.  Not  consisting 
of  matter;  incorporeal;  immaterial. — Seldom 
used. 

Immature,  ira-ma-tnre',  a.  ( immaturut , Lat.) 
Not  mature  or  ripe ; not  perfect ; not  arrived  at 
fulness  or  completion ; hasty ; early ; come  to 
pass  before  the  natural  time. 

Immaturkd,  im-ina-turde',  o.  Not  ripened  or 
matured. 

Immaturkly,  im-ma-ture'le,  ad,  Too  soon;  be- 
fore ripeness  or  completion. 

Immature  ness,  im-ma-ture'nes,)  #.  Unripeness; 

Immaturity,  im-ma-tu're-te,  ) incomplete- 
ness; a state  short  of  completion. 

Immeability,  im-me-a-bil'e-te,  a.  Want  of  power 
to  pass. 

Immeasurable,  im-mezh'u-ra-bl,  a.  That  can- 
not be  measured;  immense;  indefinitely  exten- 
sive. 

Immeasurableness,  im-mexh'u-ra-bl-nes, ».  Ip 
capability  of  being  measured. 


Immeasurably,  im-mexb'u  ra-ble,  ad  To  an 
extent  not  to  be  measured;  immensely;  beyond 
all  measure. 

Immeasurbd,  im-meih'urd,  a.  Exceeding  com- 
mon measure, 

Immeciianical,  im-me-kan'e-kal,  a.  Not  con- 
sonant to  the  laws  of  mechanics. 
Immechanically,  im-me-kan'e-kal-le,  ad  Not 
in  a mechanical  manner. 

Immediacy,  im-me'de-a-se,  «.  Power  of  acting 
without  dependence. 

Immediate,  im-mede'yate,  a.  (immediate  Fr.) 
Proximate ; acting  without  a medium,  or  without 
the  intervention  of  another  canse  or  means;  pro- 
ducing its  effect  by  its  own  direct  agency ; not 
acting  by  second  causes;  instant;  present;  with- 
out the  intervention  of  time. 

Immediately,  im-mede'yate- le,  ad  Without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  cause  or  event;  in- 
stantly ; at  the  present  time ; without  delay,  or 
the  intervention  of  time. 

Im m kdi aten ess,  im-mede'yate  nes,  ».  Presence 
with  regard  to  time ; exemption  from  second  or 
intervening  causes. 

Immedicable,  im  med'e-ka-bl,  a.  (immodicahUa, 
Lat)  Not  to  be  bealed ; incurable. 
Immklodious,  im-mei-lo'de-ua,  a.  Not  melodious; 
unmusical. 

Immemorable,  im-mem'o-ra-bl,  a.  (Amnemora- 
bUU,  Lat.)  Not  worth  remembering ; not  to  be 
remembered. 

Immemorial,  im-me-mo're-al,  a.  (French.)  Be- 
yond memory ; so  ancient  that  the  beginning  can- 
not be  traced. 

Immemorially,  im-me-mo're-al-le,  ad  Beyond 
memory. 

Immense,  im-tnens',  a.  (French,  from  tmmensia, 
Lat.)  Unlimited;  unbounded;  infinite;  vast  in 
extent;  huge  in  bulk. 

Immensely,  im-mens'le,  ad  Infinitely;  without 
limits  or  measure  ; vastly ; very  greatly. 
Immbksbness,  im-mens'oes,  s.  Unbounded  great- 
ness. 

Immensity,  im-men'se-te, ».  Unlimited  extension ; 
an  extent  not  to  be  bounded ; infinity ; vastness 
in  extent  or  bulk. 

Immensurability,  im-men - sa-ra-bil'e- ie,  s.  Im- 
posability  to  be  measured  or  bounded. 
Immenburable,  im-men 'su-ra-bl,  a.  (in,  and  men- 
turabilia , Lat.)  Not  to  be  measured ; immeasu- 
rable. 

Immensuratb,  im-men'sn-rate,  a.  Unmeasured. 
Immeroe,  im-meij',  v.  a.  (immergo,  Lat.)  To  put 
under  water;  to  keep  in  a state  of  intellectual 
depression ; 

Their  heads  are  gross,  thdr  souls  are  Immtrgtd  In 
matter,  and  drowned  in  the  moistures  of  an  unwhole- 
some cloud. — Up.  Taylor. 

— v.  n.  to  enter  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  a star,  or 
the  shadow  of  the  earth,  as  the  moon. 

Immerit,  lm-mer'it,  s.  Want  of  worth.— Obsolete. 
Im  merited,  im-mer'it-ed,  a.  Unmerited. — Obso- 
lete. 

Those  on  whom  I have  In  the  plenteouscst  manner 
showered  tnj  bounty  and  Unmerited  favour,  have  darted 
on  me.— -A'uty  Chart**. 


Immkritoub,  im-mer'otoa, 
Obsolete. 


Undeserving. — 


A frothy,  (mnurftoui,  and  undeserving  discourse.— 

Milton. 
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IMMERSE- IMMODERATE.  IMMODERATELY— IM  MORTIFICATION. 


Immerse,  im-mer/,  v.  a.  (immermts,  Lat.)  To 
pnt  under  water  or  other  fluid ; to  plunge;  to  dip; 
to  sink  or  cover  deep ; to  cover  wholly ; to  over- 
whelm ; to  involve ; to  engage  deeply  ;—  a.  sunk 
deep  ; buried;  covered. — Obsolete  as  an  adjective. 

Immersion,  im-mer 'shun,  a.  The  act  of  putting 
any  body  into  a fluid  below  the  surface ; tbe  act 
of  plunging  into  a fluid  till  covered ; the  state  of 
bring  overwhelmed  or  deeply  engaged  ; act  of  en- 
tering. In  Astronomy,  the  disappearance  of  any 
eelestial  object  behind  another,  or  in  its  shadow. 
Thus,  in  the  eclipse  of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
the  immersion  take®  place  when  the  satellite  dis- 
appears behind  tbe  body  of  the  planet,  or  enters 
into  the  planet’s  shadow : and  in  an  occultation 
of  a planet  or  fixed  star  by  the  moon,  the  immer- 
sion is  tbe  disappearance  of  the  star  or  planet  be- 
hind the  body  ot  tbe  moon.  In  like  manner,  tbe 
reappearance  of  the  body  is  called  its  emersion. 

Immv.su,  im-me»h',  v.  a.  To  entangle  in  the 
meshes  of  a net. 

! Immkthodical,  im-me-tAod'e-kal,  a.  Confused; 

being  without  regularity  or  systematic  arrange - 
I ment ; Toid  of  method. 

Imm  vthodically,  im-me-fAode-kal-le,  ad.  With- 
out order  or  regularity  ; irregularly. 

Imm  etuodic  alness,  ira  - me  - thod ' e-  kal  - no*,  a. 
Want  of  method  or  order : confusion. 

Immigrant. — See  Emigrant. 

Immigrate. — See  Emigrate. 

Immigration. — See  Emigration. 

Imminence,  im'me-nens,  «.  ( imminentia , Lat.) 
j Properly  a hanging  over.  The  word,  however,  is 
used  by  Shakupeare  for  impending  evil  or  danger. 

I do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death  ; 
j But  dare  all  ImtninciKV.  that  gulls  and  men 

Address  their  danger*  in. 

Imminent,  im'me-nent,  a.  Literally,  shooting 
j over;  ini  j -ending ; at'huwl;  threatening,  always 
j in  an  ill  sense.  t 

! What  dangers  at  -ny  time  are  Imminent,  what  evils 

hang  over  our  heads,  God  doth  know,  and  not  wa.— 

Hooter. 

Imminole,  im-ming'gl,  r.  a.  To  mingle;  to  mix  ; 
I to  unite  with. 

Imminetion,  im-me-nu'shun,  ».  (imminutio,  I.at  ) 
Diminution  ; decrease. 

Im  m i soi  hi  lit  y,  im-mis-se-bil'c-te,  t.  (tnwnwceo, 
! Lat.)  Incapacity  of  being  mixed, 
j Immiscible,  iin-mia'se-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
mixed. 

Immission,  im-miah'un,  ».  (immissio,  I^afc.)  Tho 
act  of  sending  or  thrusting  in  ; injection, 
i 1mm it,  im-mit',  v.  a.  (immitto,  Lat.)  To  send  in  ; 
I to  inject. 

Immitigable,  im-mitVga-bl,  o.  That  cannot  bo 
mitigated. 

Immitioably,  im-mit'e-ga-ble,  ad.  In  such  a man- 
ner as  cannot  be  mitigated. 

; Immix,  im-miks',  r.  a.  To  mix;  to  mingle. 

Immixablk,  im-miks'a-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
1 mixed. 

| Immixkt>,)  ^ Unmixed, 

j Immixt,  > * 

Immobility,  im-mo-bil'e-te.  «.  (immobVite,  Fr.) 
Unmovableneas ; fixedness  in  place  or  state ; re- 
sistance to  motion. 

Immodbracy,  im-inod'er-a-se,  a.  Excess. — Sel- 
dom used. 

Immoderate,  im-mod'er-ate,  a.  (immoderate*. 


Lat.)  Exceeding  just  or  usual  bounds;  not  con- 
fined to  suitable  limits ; excessive  ; extravagant ; 
unreasonable. 

Immoderately,  im-mod'er-ate-le,  ad.  In  an  ex-  : 
cessive  degree. 

Immoderatknbss,  im-mod'er-ate-nes,  i.  Want  \ 
of  moderation ; excess. 

Immoderation,  im- mod -er-a 'shun,  s.  Excess;  1 
want  of  moderation. 

Immodest,  im-moJ'eet,  a.  (immodeete,  Fr.)  Want- 
ing shame ; wanting  delicacy  or  chastity  ; un- 
chaste; impure;  obscene;  unreasonable;  exorbi- 
tant; arrogant. 

Immodestly,  im-mod'est-le,  ad.  Without  due 
reserve;  indecently;  unchastely;  obscenely. 

Immodesty,  im-mod'es-te,  t.  (immodetfia,  Lat.) 
Wont  of  modesty  ; indecency ; unebastity ; want 
of  delicacy  or  decent  reserve. 

Immolate,  im'mo-late,  v.  a.  (tmmder,  Fr.)  To  | 
sacrifice  ; to  kill  in  sacrifice ; to  offer  in  sacrifice,  j 

Immolates,  im'mo-lay  tur,  s.  One  who  offers  in 
sacrifice. 

Immolation,  im-mn-la'shrm,  s.  ( tmmohttio , Let.) 
The  act  of  sacrificing  ; a sacrifice  offered.  Among  j 
the  ancient  Romans,  it  consisted  in  throwing  npoo  j 
the  head  of  the  victim  some  sort  of  corn  and  frank-  : 
incense,  together  with  the  inola  or  salt  cake,  and 
a little  wine. 

Immoment,  im-mo'ment,  a.  Trifling. — Not  used. 

I some  lady  trifles  have  reserv'd, 

Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern  friends  withuL— Shat*. 

Immomentous,  hn-mo-mer/tns,  a.  Unimportant. 

Immoral,  rm-mor'al,  a.  Inconsistent  with  moral 
rectitude;  contrary  to  tbe  moral  or  divine  law; 
wicked;  unjust;  dishonest ; vicious. 

Immorality,  ira-mo-ral'e-te,  a.  Dishonesty;  any 
act  or  practice  which  contravenes  the  diviue  com- 
mands, or  the  social  duties. 

Immorally,  im-roor'al-le,  ad.  Wickedly;  in 
violation  of  law  or  duty ; viciously. 

iMMolUGKROtm,  im-mo-ry'er-ns,  o.  (from  immo- 
rifftr,  disobedient,  Lat)  Rude  ; uncivil. 

Immorioerousness,  im-mo-rij'er-os-nes,*.  Rude- 
ness ; disobedience. 

All  decree*  of  delay  are  degrees  of  immoriyenms nett 

and  unwillingness. — Bp.  Taylor. 

Immortal,  im-mawrital,  a.  (immortalu,  Lat.) 
Having  no  principle  of  alteration  or  corruption  ; 
exempt  from  death ; having  life  or  being  that 
shall  never  end;  never  ending;  perpetual;  im- 
perishable. 

Immortality,  im-mawr-tal'e-te,  a.  Exemption 
from  death  and  annihilation ; life  dostined  to  en- 
dure without  end ; perpetuity;  exemption  from 
oblivion. 

Immortalization,  im-mawr-tal-e-xa'shun,  t.  The 
act  of  immortalizing. 

Immortalize,  itn-mawr'tal-ixe,  v.  o.  (immortal*-  t 
ter,  Gr.)  To  render  immortal ; to  perpetuate ; to  ' 
exempt  from  death  ; to  exempt  from  oblivion  ; to 
make  perpetual ; — r.  n.  to  become  immortal. — J 
Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

Fix  the  year  precise, 

When  British  bards  begin  to  immortal  in. — Pop*. 

Immortally,  im-mawr'taMe,  ad.  With  endless 
existence;  with  exemption  from  death. 

lMMORTiKiCATiON,im-mawT-te-fe-ka'shun,s.  Want 

of  subjection  of  the  passions. 
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1MM0ULD— IMPACABLE. 


IMl’ACABLY — IMPABAD1SE. 


Immould,  itn-molde',  v.  a.  To  form;  to  mould. 

Immovability,  im - m oov-a- bi  l'  e-  te,  t.  Steadfast- 
ness ; that  cannot  be  moved  or  shaken. 

Immovable,  im-moov'a-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
i moved  from  its  place ; not  to  be  moved  from  a 
pur)»o«e  ; steadfast ; fixed ; that  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  change  or  alter ; that  cannot  be  affected 
or  moved ; not  im  preamble ; not  susceptible  of 
compassion  or  tender  feelings;  unfeeling;  not 
liable  to  be  removed ; permanent  in  place ; not  to 
be  shaken  or  agitated. 

Immovablknkss,  im-moov'a-bl-nes,  «.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  immovable. 

Immovably,  im-moov'a-ble,  ad  In  a state  not  to 
be  shaken ; unalterably  ; unchangeably. 

Immi  sd,  im-mund',  a.  {imm  undos,  Lai.)  Un- 
clean.— Obsolete. 

Through  tlu-ir  own  nastiness  ami  sluttishness. 

and  sordid  manner  of  life,  they  suiter  their  air  to  pu- 

trify.— Zhtrtoi*. 

1mm  BN  DICITY,  im-mun-dis'e-te,  t.  Uncleanness;  ; 
I impurity. — Seldom  u»ed. 

Immunity,  im-mu'ne-te,  a.  (immunity,  Fr.)  Dis- 
| charge  from  any  obligation ; privilege ; exemption 
from  any  charge,  duty,  office,  tax,  or  imposition. 
In  Jurisprudence,  legal  freedom;  any  legal  obli- 
gition.  Thus,  the  phrase,  ‘ecclesiastical  im- 
munities,1 comprehends  all  that  portion  of  the 
rights  of  the  church,  in  different  countries,  which 
consists  in  the  freedom  of  its  members,  or  of  its 
property,  from  burdens  thrown  by  law  on  other 
classes. 

] Immure,  im-mure',  v.  a.  (emmtaror,  Norm.)  To 
enclose  within  walls;  to  confine;  to  shut  up;  to 
) imprison; — a.  a wall ; au  enclosure. — Obsolete  as 

I a substantive. 

Their  tow  is  made 

To  ransack  Troy  ; within  whose  strong  immure* 

The  ravish'd  Helen,  Mcnelaus'  queen, 

I With  wanton  Paris  sleeps. — Siaka. 

i Im  musical,  im-mu'zc-kal,  a.  Not  musical ; in- 
harmonious ; not  accordant ; harsh. 

I Immutability,  im-mu-ta-bil'e  te,  a.  ( immufabilite , 
Fr.)  Exemption  from  change;  invariableness; 
unchan  geableness. 

Immutable,  im-mu'ta-bl,  a.  ( immutnbilia , Lat.) 
j Unchangeable;  invariable;  unalterable;  not  ca- 
pable or  susceptible  of  change. 

Immutablknf.be,  im-mu  ta-bl-nes,  a.  Unchange- 
ableness ; immutability. 

Immutably,  im-mu'ta-blc,  ad.  Unchangeably ; 
unalterably  ; invariably;  in  a manner  that  admits 
i of  no  change. 

: Immutate,  im-mu'tate,  a.  Unchanged. 

Immutation,  im-mu-ta'shun,  t.  Change ; altera- 
tion.— Seldom  used. 

Btrong  and  violent  hath  been  the  immutatio*  which 
> sudden  joy  hath  wrought  in  the  body.— Zip.  Ji^yitoida. 

I Immute,  im-mute',  v.  a.  (immuto,  Lat.)  To  change ; 

! to  alter. 

Imp,  imp,  t.  (Welsh.)  A son;  offspring;  progeny; 

A lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame. — Shaks. 
a subaltern  or  puny  devil ; a shoot ; a scion ; 
Boughs,  branches,  twigs,  young  irnpa,  sprayea,  and 

buds.— Sncton. 

— v.  a.  (imj)iaw,  Welsh,)  to  graft;  to  lengthen; 
to  extend  or  enlarge  by  something  inserted  or 
added. 

Impacablf.,  im-pa'ka-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  appeased 
or  quieted. 


IMPACABLT,  im-paTca-blc,  ad.  In  a manner  nut 
admitting  of  being  appeased. 

Impact,  im-pakt',  v.  a.  ( tmpacttu , Lat.)  To  drive 
close  or  hard ; — a.  the  act  of  striking.  In  Me- 
chanics, the  simple  or  single  action  of  one  body 
npon  another,  to  put  the  latter,  if  at  rest,  in  mo- 
tion, or  if  in  motion,  to  increase,  retard,  or  alter 
its  direction.  The  point  against  which  the  im- 
pelling body  acts  is  called  the  point  of  impact 

Imfaoks,  im-pa'jes,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Architecture, 
a word  usually  understood  to  mean  the  rails  of  a 
door. 

Impaint,  hn-paynt',  v.  a.  To  paint;  to  adorn 
with  colours. 

Impair,  im-paro',  v.  a.  ( empirtr , Fr.)  To  make 
worse;  to  diminish  in  quantity,  value,  or  excel- 
lence ; to  weaken  ; to  enfeeble ; — r.  w.  to  be  les- 
seued  or  worn  out;— {seldom  used  as  a neuter 
verb;)  * 

* Flesh  may  impair,'  quoth  he,  ‘but  reason  can 
» repair.*—  Spemaar. 

— o.  (impar,  unequal,  Lat)  in  Crystalography, 
when  a different  number  of  faces  is  presented  by 
the  prism  and  by  each  summit,  the  three  numbers  i 
follow  no  law  of  progression.  j 

Impair,  im-pare',  s.  Diminution ; decrease. — Ob-  I 
solete. 

The  ladies  think  it  a most  desperate  impair  to  their  I 

quickness  of  wit— Dm  Jonaon. 

Impairkr,  im-pa'rur,  i.  He  or  that  which  im- 
pairs. 

Impairment,  im-pare'ment,  s.  Diminution ; in- 
jury. 

Impalatable,  im  p&Tu-U-bl,  a.  Unpalatable. — 
Seldom  used 

Impale. — See  Empale. 

Impalement.— Sec  Empalcmcnt. 

IMPALL1D,  im  pel  lid,  v.  a.  To  make  pallid  or  pale. 
— Obsolete.  £ 

Impalm,  im-pain',  v.  a.  ft,  and  palma , the  palm, 
Lat)  To  seize  or  take  lutq, the  hand ; to  grasp. 

Im  pa  inability,  im-pal-pa-bil'e-to, «.  Tbs  quality 
of  not  being  palpable  or  perceptible  by  the  touch.  , 

Impalpable,  im-paTpa-bl,  a.  (French.)  Not  to 
te  felt ; that  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  touch ; 
not  coarse  or  gross. 

Impalpably,  im-pal'pa-ble,  ad  In  a manner  not 
to  be  felt. 

Impalsy,  im-pawl'ze,  v.a.  To  strike  with  palsy; 
to  paralise;  to  deaden. 

Im  pan  ate,  im'pa-natc,  a.  (in,  and  pants , bread, 
Lat.)  Embodied  in  bread ; — v.  a.  to  embody  with 
bread. 

Impanation,  im-pa-na'sbun,  a.  (in,  into,  and  ponia,  i 
bread,  Lat)  Iu  Theology,  otherwise  termed  as-  , 
sumption,  means  the  substantial  union  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  with  the  elements  of  the 
eucharist,  without  a change  in  their  nature. 

Imfannel,  im-pan'nil,  r.  a.  To  write  or  enter  the 
names  of  a jury  in  a list,  or  on  a piece  of  parch- 
ment, called  a parmel;  to  form,  complete,  or  en- 
rol a list  of  jurors. 

Imfan SELLING,  im-pan'ncl-ing,  a.  In  Law,  the 
writing  down  or  entering  into  a parchment,  list, 
or  schedule,  the  names  of  a jury  summoned  by  the 
sheriff  to  appear  for  such  public  services  as  juries 
are  employed  in. 

I Imparadise,  im-par’a-dize,  r.  a.  ( imparadiaare , 
Ital.)  To  put  in  a place  of  felicity;  to  make 
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Imparallkled,  im-par'al-leld,  a.  Unparalleled. 
— Obsolete. 

. Imparastllabic,  im-par-a  sil-lab'ik,  a.  (in,  par, 
equal,  and  tylLtba,  Lat.)  Not  consisting  of  an 
I equal  number  of  syllables. 

Impardonablb,  im-pd/dun-a-bl,  a.  Unpardon- 
\ able. 

,1  Imparipinnatb,  im-pa-re-pin'nate,  o.  In  Botany, 
an  epithet  applied  to  leaves  with  a terminal  or  odd 
leaflet. 

Imparity,  im-par'e-te,  a.  Inequality;  dispropor- 
tion ; oddness;  indivisibility  into  equal  parts; 
difference  in  degree,  either  of  rank  or  excellence. 

Impark. — See  Empark. 

Imparl,  hn-pdrl',  v.  n.  To  bold  mutual  discourse. 

In  Law,  to  postpone  the  delivery  of  his  plea  by  a 
defendant  in  an  action  until  another  term. 

Imparlance,  im-pdr'lans,  a.  In  Law,  an  indul- 
gence formerly  granted  to  a defendant,  to  defer 
pleading  to  tbe  action  until  a subsequent  term. 

It  is  said  that  the  reason  of  allowing  an  impar- 
lance was  to  give  the  plaintiff  an  opportunity  of 
settling  the  matter  amicably  with  the  defendant, 
without  further  prosecuting  his  suit ; a practice 
which,  it  is  said,  Gilbert,  C.  B.,  supposed  origi- 
nated from  a religions  principle,  founded  on  the  text 
of  Scripture,  * Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly, 
whilst  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him.’ — Mat  v. 
25.  Since  the  2d  of  Win.  IV.,  c.  39,  in  actions 
commenced  by  tbe  process  prescribed  by  that  act, 
these  imparlances  are  abolished. — 1 Arch.  Pr. 
301 ; Boote'a  Suit  at  Law , 156. 

Im parson ee,  im-pdr-stm-e',  a.  In  Law,  one  who 
is  inducted  and  in  possession  of  a benefice : thus 
it  is  said,  that  a dean  and  chapter  are  parsons  lm- 
parsonces  of  a benifiee  appropriate  unto  them. — 
CoweL 

Impa rt,  im-pdrt',  v.  a.  (impertior,  Lat)  To  grant ; 
to  give ; to  make  known  ; to  show  by  words  or 
tokens ; to  communicate ; to  grant  as  to  a par- 
taker. 

i Impartance,  hn-pdr'tans,  t.  Communication  of 
I a share  ; grant 

j Impart ation,  im-pdr-ta'sbun,  t.  Tbe  act  of  im- 
parting or  conferring. 

Impartial,  im-pdr'shal,  a.  Equitable;  free  from 
regard  to  party  ; indifferent ; disinterested  ; equal 
in  distribution  of  justice;  just;  not  favouring  one 
party  more  than  another. 

Im PAKTIAL18T,  im-pdr'ahal-ist,  ».  Ono  who  is  im- 
I partial. 

I Impartiality,  im-pdr-sbe-al'e-te,  t.  Indifference 
of  judgment  or  opinion ; unbiassed  in  favour  of  one 
side  or  party  more  than  another;  disinterestedness; 
equitableness;  justice. 

Impartially,  im-pdr'shal-le,  ad.  Without  bias  of 
judgment;  without  regard  to  party  or  interest ; 
equitably ; justly  ; honestly. 

Impartibiljty,  im-pdr-te-bil'e-te,  t.  The  quality 
of  not  being  subject  to  partition ; the  qnaiity  of 
admitting  of  communication. 

Impartible,  im-pdrt'e-bl,  a.  (Spanish.)  Not  parti-  | 
ble  or  subject  to  partition ; communicable ; that 
may  be  imparted  or  conferred. 

Impartmest,  im-pdrt'ment,  a.  Communication  of 
knowledge;  disclosure;  tbe  set  of  imparting. — 
Seldom  used. 

It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 

As  if  it  some  itnjnrtmcnt  (lid  desire 
To  you  alone.  — OAofcf. 

wa 


Impassable,  im-pas'sa-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be  1 
passed  ; not  admitting  a passage. 

Impassablf.ness,  im-paa'sa-bl-nes,  $.  Tbe  state 
of  being  impassable. 

Impassably,  im-pas'sa-ble,  ad.  In  a way  or  man- 
ner that  prevents  passing,  or  tbe  power  of  passing,  j 

Impassibility,  im-pas-se-bil'e-te,  ) a.  Exemp-  | 

Impassibleness,  im-pas'se-bl-nes,)  tion  from 
suffering ; insusceptibility  of  injury  from  external 
things. 

Impassible,  im-pas'ee-bl,  a.  (French.)  Incapable 
of  suffering ; exempt  from  the  agency  of  external 
causes ; exempt  from  pain. 

Impassion,  im-pash'un,  v.  a.  To  move  or  affect 
strongly  with  passion. 

Impassionatb,  im-pash'un-ste,  r.  a.  To  affect  j 
powerfully a.  strongly  affected ; without  feel- 
ing; free  from  passion.  Also  written  Einpassion-  1 
ate. 

Impassioned,  im-pash'und,  a.  Swayed  or  actu-  , 
ated  by  passion ; animated ; excited  ; having  the 
feelings  warmed ; expressive  of  ardour  or  passion. 

Impassive,  im-pas'siv,  a.  (in,  and  paum,  suffered, 
Lat.)  Not  susceptible  of  pain  or  suffering. 

Impassively,  im-pas'siv- le,  ad.  Without  son- 
sibility  to  pain  or  suffering. 

Impassiveness,  im-pas'siv-nes,  a.  Tho  state  of 
being  insusceptible  of  pain. 

Impassivity,  im-pas-riv'e-te,  a.  Tho  qnaiity  of  I 
being  insusceptible  of  feeling,  pain,  or  suffering.  • 

Impastation,  im-paa-ta'shun,  a.  In  Sculpture,  | 
tbe  mixture  of  different  matters  bound  together  j 
by  means  of  cements,  capable  of  resisting  tbe  ao- 
tion  of  fire  or  air. 

Impaste,  im- paste',  r.  a.  (empater,  Fr.)  To  make 
into  paste ; to  knead.  In  Painting,  to  lay  on  | 
colours  thick  and  bold. 

Impasted,  im-pays'ted,  a.  Concreted  as  into  | 
paste ; pasted  over ; covered  with  paste  or  with 
thick  paint. 

Impatible,  im-pat'e-bl,  a.  (m,  and  potior , I suffer, 
Lat.)  Intolerable;  that  cannot  be  borne. 

Impatience,  iin-pa'shens,  a.  (French.)  Uneasi- 
ness under  pain  or  suffering  ; restlessness,  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressure  of  pain  or  disappointment ; 
eagerness ; i 

No  farther  with  yonr  din 
Exprc.t*  impatience.—  "htikt. 

IMPATIENS,  im-pa'shens,  a.  (tmpatiena,  impatient* 
Lit.  in  allusion  to  the  capsules  of  the  valves, 
which,  when  touched,  throw  out  the  seed  with 
great  force.)  Noli-mc-tangere,  or  Touch-me-not,  } 
a genns  of  plants ; Order,  Halsamaceic. 

Impatient,  iin-pa'sbent,  a.  Incapable  of  enduring  j 
pain  with  composure;  uneasy  or  fretful  under  1 
suffering;  not  enduring  evil  or  suffering  without 
uneasiness,  and  a desire  or  effort  to  got  rid  of  tho 
cause  of  irritation;  hasty;  eager;  not  enduring  > 
delay ; not  to  be  borne ; — «.  one  who  is  restless 
under  suffering. — Unusual  as  a substantive. 

Impatiently,  im-pa'shent-le,  ad.  With  restless^ 
ness  or  uneasiness  ; passionately ; ardently. 

Impatronization,  hn-pat-ron-o-za'shun,  a.  Ab 

( solute  seignory  or  possession. 

Impatronizr,  im-pat'ron-ize,  v.  a.  ( impaironitfr, 
Fr.)  To  gain  to  one’s  self  tbe  power  of  any 
seignory. 

Impawn,  im-pswn',  v.  a.  To  pawn;  to  pledge, 
to  deposit  as  security. 

Impeach,  im-pectah',  v.  a.  (empccher,  Fr.)  Td 
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binder;  to  impede; — (the  foregoing  senses  are 
now  unusual,  but  were  used  by  our  early  writers ;) 
1 Tils  sons  did  fcnfxtadk  his  journey  to  the  Iloly  Land, 
1 and  vexed  him  all  the  days  of  his  life. — Davies. 

to  accuse;  to  charge  with  a crime  or  misdemeanor; 

\ to  censure;  to  call  in  question ; to  call  to  account ; 
j to  charge  as  answerable ; — a.  hinderance. — Obso- 
' lete  as  a substantive. 

Why,  what  an  intricate  Impeach  is  this !— Skats. 

Impeachable.  im-peetsh'a-bl,  a.  Liable  to  ac- 
cusation ; chargeable  with  a crime ; accusable ; 

| censurable;  liable  to  be  called  in  question;  ac- 
! countable. 

Ill rKACii tu,  im-peeUh'ur,  a.  An  accuser  by  au- 
thority ; one  who  calls  in  question. 

Impeachment,  im-peetsh'ment,  t.  Hinderance; 
impediment;  slop ; obstruction  ; — (obsolete  in  the 
foregoing  senses;) 

I Tell  thy  king,  I do  not  seek  him  now ; 

But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  isnpeacitmexL—Skaks. 

the  act  of  impeaching ; censure ; accusation ; a 
calling  in  question  the  purity  of  motives,  or  the 
rectitude  of  conduct  of  a public  officer,  or  other 
{ individual.  In  Law,  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
judicial  powers  of  parliament,  but  which  is  now 
■ rarely  resorted  to.  ‘ In  impeachments,  the  com- 
mons, as  tire  great  representative  inquest  of  the 
’ nation,  first  find  the  crime,  and  then,  as  prosecu- 
| tore,  support  their  charge  before  the  lords ; while 
, the  lords,  exercising  at  once  the  functions  of  a high 
j oourt  of  justice  and  of  a jury,  try  and  adjudicate 
] the  charge  preferred.* — May's  Law  and  Priv.,  <fc. 

i of  Parliament,  Impeachment  of  waste,  the  lia- 
bility of  being  impeachid  for  waste  committed  on 
any  lands  or  tenements.  All  tenants  for  life  or 
for  years  are  punishable  or  liable  to  be  impeached 
for  waste,  both  voluntary  and  permissive;  unless 
tbeir  leases  be  made  without  impeachment  of 
waste,  absque  impetitione  ro sti,  i.  e.  with  a pro- 
vision or  protection,  that  he  shall  not  be  sued  for 
committing  waste.  As  to  what  is  waste , see  that 
word. 

Impkabl,  itn-perl',  v.  a.  To  form  in  resemblance 
of  pearls;  to  decorate  as  with  pearls. 

! The  dewa  of  the  morning  fotprorl  every  thorn,  and 
i scatter  diamonds  on  the  veraant  mantle  of  the  earth.— 

WV  by  Pope. 

Impeccabiles,  im-pek'ka-  biles,  a.  pi.  ( impeccn - 
bills,  that  cannot  offend,  Lat.)  In  Ecclesiastical 
History,  a name  given  to  those  heretics  who  boasted 
that  they  were  impeccable,  and  tbat  there  was  no 
need  of  repentance. 

Impeccability,  im-pek-ka-bil'e-te,)  a.  (impecea- 

Impeccakct,  im-pek'kan-se,  > bUis , impec- 
cable, Lat)  The  state  of  a person  who  cannot 
sin,  or  a grace,  privilege,  or  principle  which  puts 
him  out  of  the  possibility  of  sinning. 

Impeccable,  im-pek'ka-bl,  a.  Not  liable  to  sin; 
not  subject  to  sin  ; exempt  from  the  possibility  of 
sinning. 

Impede,  im-pede',  v.  a.  ( impedio , Lat)  To  hin- 
der; to  obstruct;  to  stop  in  progress. 

Impediblb,  im-ped'e-bl,  a.  Tbat  may  be  im- 
I peded. 

Impediment,  im-ped'e-ment,  «.  That  which  hin- 
ders progress  or  motion ; that  which  prevents  dis- 
tinct articulation.  Impediments , in  Law,  are 

such  hinderances  as  put  a stop  or  stay  to  a per- 
son seeking  his  right  by  due  course  of  law.  Per- 


sons nnder  impediments  are  those  under  age  or 
coverture,  non  compos  mentis,  in  prison,  beyond 
sea,  and  the  like,  who,  by  a saving  in  onr  laws, 
have  time  to  claim  and  prosecute  their  rights  after 
the  impediments  are  removed ; — r.  o.  to  impede. 
—Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Impedimental,  im-ped-e-men'tal,  a.  Hindering; 
obstructing. 

Impedite. — See  Impede. 

I me  edition,  im-pe-dish'un,  a.  Hinderance. 

Impeditiyk,  im-ped'e-liv,  a.  Causing  hinderance. 

Impel,  im-pel',  v.  a.  ( impello , Lat.)  To  drive  on 
towards  a point;  to  urge  forward  ; to  press  on. 

Impellent,  im-pel'lent,  a.  An  impulsive  power; 
a power  tint  drives  forward  ; — a.  driving  by  im- 
pulse ; having  the  quality  of  impelling. 

Impeller,  im-pcl'lur,  *.  Ho  or  that  which  impels. 

Impbn,  ini- 1 en',  v.  a.  To  shut  up  ; to  enclose  in  a 
narrow  place. 

Impend,  im-pend',  e.  n.  (impendeo,  Lat,)  To  hang 
over ; to  be  suspended  above  ; to  threaten ; to  bo 
at  hand  ; to  press  nearly. 

Impendence,  im-pen'dens,  ) «.  The  state  of 

Impkndkncy,  im-pen'den-se,)  hanging  over;  a 
menacing  attitude ; near  approach. 

Impendent,  im-pen'dent,  a.  Hanging  over ; im- 
minent; threatening;  pressing  closely. 

Impenetrability,  im-pcn-e-tra-bil'e-te,  a.  The 
quality  of  being  impenetrable.  In  Natural  PLilo- 
snphy,  that  property  of  matter  by  which  two 
bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time; — ( impenetrabilia , Lat)  insusceptibility  of 
intellectual  impression. 

Impenetrable,  im-pen'e-tra-bl,  a.  ( impenetra - 
bills,  Lat.)  Not  to  be  pierced ; not  to  be  entered 
by  any  external  force ; impervious ; not  admitting 
entrance ; not  to  be  affected  or  moved  ; not  ad-  ! 
milting  impressions  on  tbo  mind ; not  to  be  entered 
by  the  sight ; not  to  be  entered  and  viewed  by  the 
eye  of  the  intellect. 

Impekrtrableneeb,  ira-pen'e-tra-bl-nes,  «.  Im- 
penetrability. 

Impenetrably,  im-pen'e  tra-ble,  ad.  With  so-  ' 
lidity ; that  admits  not  of  being  penetrated ; with 
hardness  tbat  admits  not  of  impression. 

Impenitence,  im-pen'e-tens,  ) s.  ( impenitence, 

Impenitency,  im-pen'e- ten-se,j  Fr.)  Obduracy; 
want  of  repentance  or  remorse  for  crimes ; ab- 
sence of  contrition  or  sorrow  for  sin  ; hardness  of 
heart. 

Impenitent,  im-pen'e- tent,  a.  (French.)  Not  re- 
pentant or  penitent;  not  contrite;  obdurate;  of 
a bard  heart ; — a.  one  who  neglects  the  duty  of 
repentance. 

Imfenitkntlt,  im-pcn'c-tent-le,  ad.  Obdurately , 
without  repentance. 

Impknnoub,  im-pen'nua,  a.  Wanting  wings. 

iMPSorLB,  im-pe'pl,  v.  a.  To  form  into  a com- 
munity. 

Impbrant,  im'pe-rant,  o.  (impero,  Lat)  Com- 
manding. 

Imperata,  im-per'a-ta,  #.  A genus  of  plants,  so 
named  from  their  noble  port,  and  waving  silky 
beads  resembliug  the  plumes  of  a cap  of  state : 
Order,  Grain  in  ace®. 

Imperate,  im'pe-rate,  a.  Done  by  impulse  or 
direction  of  the  mind. — Obsolete. 

Imperative,  im-per'a-ttv,  a.  Commanding;  ex- 
pressive of  command;  containing  positive  com- 
mand. Imperative  mood , in  Grammar,  that  form 
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of  the  verb  which  denote#  command,  entreaty,  or, 
in  general,  dehire. 

Imperatively,  im  pcr'a-tiv-le,  ad  With  com- 
mand; authoritatively. 

Impkratorial,  im-pcr  a-to 're- al,  a.  Command- 
ing.— Obsolete* 

Ho»ea  delivered  hi*  law  after  an  imjemtor i-U  waj.  hy 

Haying,  Thou  ahult  not  do  this,  and  thou  alialt  not  do 

that.- Aon  is.  ' 

Imperatokink,  im-per-at'o-rine,  g.  A peculiar 
acrid  aubatance  extracted  by  ether  from  the  root 
of  Itnperatoria  ostrutinm.  It  forms  long  trans- 
parent crystals.  Formula,  C-i*  Hu  Oft. 

Im  perceivable,  im-per-se'va-bl,  a.  Impercep- 
I tible. 

lMPKKCKiVAnr.KNF.58,  im  per-se'vn-bl  ncs,  g.  Im- 
perceptihlenesa. 

Imperceptible,  imper-sep'te-bl,  a.  (French.) 
Not  to  be  discovered ; not  to  be  perceived  ; small ; 
fine;  minute  in  dimensions;  quick  or  slow  in 
motion,  so  as  to  elude  observation  ; — #.  that  which 
is  not  immediately  perceived  or  discovered,  on  ac- 
count of  its  nm .ill ness.  — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 
Microscope*  bring  to  light  shouts  of  living  creature* 

In  a spoonful  of  vinegar.  Ac.  I should  bo  wonderfully 

pleased  to  aee  a natural  history  of  impcrzepttUet.—  Tad. 

iMPERCKPTiBLBNKSSvem-per-sep'te-bl-nea, s.  The 
quality  of  eluding  observation. 

Imperceptibly,  im-pcr-sep'te-ble,  ad.  In  a man- 
ner not  to  be  perceived. 

(m percipient,  iin-per-sip'e-ent,  a.  Not  perceiv- 
ing, or  having  power  to  perceive. 

Impkrmbility,  im-per-de-bil'e-te,  $.  State  or 
quality  of  l«ing  imperdible. 

Imi  kkdible,  im-per'de-bl,  a.  Not  destructible. — 
Unauthorized. 

Imperfect,  im-per'fect,  a.  Not  complete;  not 
absolutely  finished ; defective;  unfiniahed  ; want- 
ing a part ; not  sound  in  intellect ; liable  to  err  ; 
not  perfect  in  a moral  view ; not  according  to 
the  laws  of  God  or  the  rules  of  right.  Imjterfect 
I concord s,  in  Music,  such  as  are  liable  to  change 

from  major  to  minor,  or  the  contrary,  as  are 
thirds  and  sixths;  still,  however,  not  losing  their 
consonancy.  Imperfect  number*,  a term  used  to 
denote  a number,  the  sum  of  whose  aliquot  parts 
or  divisors  is  not  equal  to  the  number  itself — 
otherwise  beyond  it.  Thus,  12  is  an  imperfect 
nmnber;  for  ihe  sum  of  its  divisors,  1,  2,  8,  4,  6, 
make  16,  which  is  greater  than  12.  Imperfect 
tense,  in  Grammar,  that  modification  of  a verb 
which  expresses  that  the  action  or  event  of  which 
we  speak,  was  at  a certain  time  to  which  we 
refer  in  an  unfinished  state; — v.  a.  to  make  im- 
perfect.— Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Time,  which  perfects  some  things,  imperfects  also 
i other*. — Broom. 

Imperfection,  im-per-fek'aliun,  $.  (French.)  Dc 
feet;  failure;  fault;  the  want  of  a part,  or  of 
something  necessary  to  complete  a thing, 
j Imperfectly,  im- per 'fekt-le,  ad.  Not  completely; 

not  fully;  not  entirely;  in  au  imperfect  manner 
! or  degree. 

1 Imperfectness,  im  per'fekt-nes,  #.  The  state  of 
being  imperfect. 

: Impehfokablr,  im-per'fo-rabl,  o.  That  cannot 
I be  perforated. 

I Imperforate,  im-per'fo-rate,  a.  (m,  not,  and 
perforates,  pierced,  Lat.)  Not  perforated  or 
pierced ; having  uo  opening. 
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Imperforated,  im-perifo-ray-ted,  a.  Not  per- 
forated ; having  no  pores. 

Im  perforation,  itn-per-fo-ra'shun,  s.  The  state 
of  being  closed,  or  without  any  aperture. 

Imperial,  iin-pe're-al,  o.  (French,  from  imperialis,  i 
Lat.)  Royal ; possessing  royalty ; belonging  to 
an  emperor  or  monarch;  betokening  royalty; 
marking  sovereignty ; commanding;  maintaining 
supremacy.  Im/terial  chamber,  the  highest  judi- 
cial chamber  of  the  German  empire.  Imperial 
city,  a city  in  Germany  which  has  no  head  but 
the  emperor.  Imperial  diet , an  assembly  or  con- 
vention of  all  the  states  of  the  German  empire. 
Im/terial  medals,  medids  or  coins  which  were 
struck  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lican era,  and  until  ihe  fall  of  the  eastern  empire. 

In  Architecture,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Moorish  or  Saracenic  dome,  particularly  when  it 
tapers  towards  the  top,  and  ia  more  than  ordi- 
narily spread  out  below. 

IM  pe rial! ST,  im-pe're-al-ist,  a.  One  who  belongs 
.to  an  emperor;  a subject  or  soldier  of  an  empe- 
ror. Imperialists,  the  denomination  often  applied  • 
to  the  troops  or  armies  of  tho  Emperor  of  Austria.  ! 

Imperially,  im-pe-re-al'e-fce,  a.  Imperial  power;  ! 
the  right  of  an  emperor  to  a share  of  the  produce  . 
of  mines,  &c. 

Imperially,  im-pe're-al-le,  ad  In  a royal  man- 
ner. 

Imperil,  im-pcr'tl,  c.  a.  To  bring  into  danger. 
Also  written  Emperii. 

Imperious,  itn  pe're-us,  a.  (w»/>m>jmA,  Lat)  Com- 
manding ; authoritative  ; haughty ; arrogant ; 
dictatorial;  overbearing;  domineering;  indicating  i 
an  imperious  temper ; powerful ; ascendant ; ur- 
gent; pressing. 

Imperiously,  im-pe're-us-le,  ad  With  arrogance 
of  command ; with  insolence  of  authority ; in  a 
domineering  manner ; with  urgency  or  forco  not 
to  be  opposed. 

Imperiousness,  im-pe're-ns-nea,  g.  Authority; 
air  of  command ; arrogance  of  command. 

Imperishable,  im-periah-a-bl,  a.  (imperissable, 
Fr.)  Not  subject  to  decay ; not  liable  to  perish ; 
indestructible;  enduring  permanently. 

lMPERi8iiAni.ENF.S8,  tm-pcrisb-a-bl-nes,  s.  Tho 
quality  of  being  imperishable. 

iMrEUITORlA,  im-pcr-e-to're-a,  #.  Mastcrwort, 
a genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  so  named  from 
its  supposed  imperial  virtues  in  medicine : Sub- 
order, Orthospcmue. 

Impkriwiooep,  im-per'e-wigd,  a.  (emjvrruquc, 
Fr.)  Wearing  a periwig. 

Impermanence,  im-pcr' ma-nena,  s.  Want  of 
permanence. 

Impermanent,  im-per'ma-nent,  a.  Not  perma-  > 
nent 

Impermeability,  Im-per-me-a-bil'e-te,  g.  The 
qnality  of  bang  impermeable  by  a fluid. 

Impermeable,  im-per'me-a-bl,  a.  (in,  not,  and 
permeo,  to  go  through,  Lat.)  Not  to  be  passed 
through  the  pores  by  a fluid. 

Impkkmkableness,  im-per'me-a-bl  ncs,  ».  Stale 
of  being  impermeable. 

Impermkably,  im-per'me-a-ble,  ad  In  an  im- 
permeable manner. 

Imperscrutable,  im-per-akroo'ta-bl,  a.  That 
cannot  be  searched  out 

Impekscrltablenes8,  im-]tcr-skroo'ta-L!-ncs,  s. 
State  of  not  being  capable  of  scrutiny. 
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I Impersonal,  int-per'mm-a],  a.  (tmper.  amir/,  Fr.) 
In  Grammar,  an  impersonal  verb  ia  one  which  ia 
used  only  with  the  termination  of  the  third  person 
singular,  with  it  fur  a nominative  in  English,  and 
without  a nominative  in  Latin ; as,  it  rains. 

1 Impersonality,  im-per-sun-al'e-te,  *.  Indis- 
tinction  of  personality. 

i Impersonally,  im-per'sun-al-le,  art  In  the 
| manner  of  an  impersonal  verb, 
i Impersonate,  im-per'sun-ate,  r.  a.  To  personify. 

1 Impersonation,  im-per-sun-s'shun,  $.  The  act 
of  personifying. 

Imperspicuitt,  im-per-spe-ku'e-te,  a.  Want  of 
perspicuity  or  clearness  to  the  mind. 

Imferbpicuous,  im-per-spik'u-us,  a.  Not  per- 
spicuous; not  clear. 

Impersuasidle,  im-per-swa'ae-bl,  a.  (in,  and  per- 
1 tunsibitis , Lat.)  Not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion ; 

• not  yielding  to  arguments. 

Impertinence,  im-per’te-nens,  > «.  (imperti- 

Im pertinency,  im-pei'te-nen-se,  ) nence,  Fr.) 

That  which  is  not  pertinent ; that  which  does  ,not 
‘ belong  to  the  subject  in  hand ; that  which  is  of 
no  weight;  the  state  of  not  being  pertinent; 

• folly ; rambling  thought ; rudeness ; improper 
j intrusion  ; interference  by  word  or  conduct  which 
1 is  not  consistent  with  the  age  or  station  of  the 

person ; a trifle. 

I There  are  many  subtile  impertinences  learnt  in  schools, 
i — Watts. 

Impertinent,  im-per'te-ner.t,  <*.  (tm/xrtinms,  Lat.) 
Of  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  band;  of  no 
weight;  having  no  bearing  on  the  subject;  in- 
trusive; meddling;  foolish;  trifling;  negligent; 
rude;  unmannerly; — s.  an  intruder;  a meddler; 
one  who  interferes  in  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

| Impertinently,  im-per'tc-nent-le,  ad.  Without 
relation  to  the  matter  ia  band ; officiously ; in- 
trusively; rudely. 

Impertranbibilitt,  im-per-tran-se-hfl'e-te,  s. 
The  quality  of  not  beiag  capable  of  being  passed 
through ; too  close. 

Impertransible,  im-per-tran'se-W,  c.  Not  to 
1 be  passed  through. — Seldom  used. 

Imperturbable,  im-per-turb'a-bl,  a.  That  can- 
not be  disturbed  or  agitated ; permanently  quiet. 

Impkkturbation,  im-per-tur-ba'shun,  s.  Free- 
; dom  from  agitatioa  of  mind;  calmness;  tran- 
quillity. 

Imperturbed,  im-per-turbd',  a.  Undisturbed; 
calm. — Seldom  used. 

Impkrviablr,  im-per've-a-bl,  a.  (impend**,  Lat.) 
Impervious. 

Impebviablknesb,  im-per've-a-bl-nes,)  «.  Im- 

Impkryiability,  im-per-ve-a-bil'c-tc,)  pervious- 
neas. 

Impervious,  itn-per've-us,  a.  Not  to  be  pene- 
’ tratod  or  passed  through;  impenetrable ; not  to 
! be  pierced  by  a pointed  instrument;  not  pene- 
trable by  light ; not  permeable  to  fluids. 

Imperviously,  im-per've-ua-le,  a<i  Iinpcnetra- 

• bly ; anptssably. 

Impervioubnebb,  im-per've-us-nes,  s.  The  state 
of  not  admitting  a passage. 

Im pester,  im-pes'tnr,  v.  a.  ( impestrer , Fr.)  To 
I trouble;  to  harass — Obsolete. 

I Imprtible,  im-pet'e-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  come 
j at. 

I Impktiornous,  im-pe-tjj'e-nas,  a.  Scurfy;  co- 
! vered  with  small  scabs. 
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Impetigo,  im-pe-te'go,  s.  (Latin.)  A cutaneon* 
eruption,  consisting  of  clustering  pustules  of  a 
yellow  colour  and  very  itchy,  and  terminating  in 
a scaly  crust,  intersected  with  cracks. 

Impetrable,  im'pe-  tra-bl,  a.  That  may  be  ob- 
tained by  petition. 

Imfetratb,  im'pe-trate,  v.  a.  To  obtain  by  re- 
quest or  en treaty. 

Imfetration,  im-pe-tra'shun,  s.  (impetro,  I ob- 
tain, Lat)  The  act  of  obtaining  anything  by 
request  or  prayer.  Impetration  was  more  p&rti- 
• cularly  used  in  our  statutes,  for  the  preobtaining 
from  the  court  of  Rome  benefices  and  church 
offices  in  England,  which  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  king  and  other  lay  patrons  of  the  realm, 
the  penalty  of  which  is  the  same  with  that  of 
proviso  rs. 

Impktrative,  ira'pe-tray-tiv,  a.  Obtaining ; tend- 
ing to  obtain  by  entreaty. 

Impetratort,  im'pe-tra-tur-e,  a.  Beseeching; 
containing  entreaty. 

Impetuosity,  im-pet-n-os'e-te,  *.  A rushing  with 
violence  and  great  force;  violence;  fury;  vehe- 
mence; force. 

Impetuous,  im-pet'u-ns,  a.  (impetuosus,  Lat.) 
Violent;  forcible;  fierce;  vehement  of  mind; 
passionate;  moving  rapidly;  rushing  with  great 
force. 

Impetuously,  im-pet’n-us-le,  ad  Violently; 
vehemently ; forcibly ; with  haste  and  force. 

Impetuousness,  im-pet'u-ua-nes,  ».  Violence; 
vehemence  of  passion  ; furiousness. 

Impetus,  im'pe-tns,  s.  (Latin.)  Force  of  motion; 
the  force  by  which  a body  ia  impelled ; the  force 
with  which  one  body  in  motion  strikes  another. 

Impictuhed,  im-pik'turdc,a.  Painted;  impressed. 
— Seldom  used. 

Hi*  pallid  face,  impfotured  with  death. 

She  bathed  o ft.— Spenser. 

Impiercb,  im-peers',  v.  a.  To  pierce  through ; to 
penetrate. 

He  feds  those  secret  and  inu  forcing  flames.— 

Jh-aytcm. 

Imfierceable,  im-peera'a-td,  a.  Not  to  be  pierced 
or  penetrated. 

Impiety,  im-pi'e-te,  t.  (impiete,  Fr.  impietas,  Lat.) 
Irreverence  towards  the  Supreme  Being ; ungod- 
liness; contempt  of  the  divine  character  and  au- 
thority ; any  act  of  wickedness,  as  blasphemy  and 
scoffiog  at  the  Supreme  Being ; neglect  or  con- 
tempt of  the  duties  of  religion. 

Impionorate,  im-pig'no-ratc,  e.  a.  To  pledge  or 
| pawn. — Obsolete. 

j Impionoration,  iin-pig-no-ra'ahnn,  a.  The  act  of 
pawning. — Obsolete. 

Impinoe,  im-pinj',  v.  «.  (tmptngo.  Lot.)  To  fall 
against;  to  strike  against;  to  dash  with. 

Imtinoement,  im-pinj 'ment,  s.  Act  of  imping- 
i ing 

Impinguate,  im-ping'gwate,  v.  a.  To  fatten ; to 
mako  fat. — Obsolete. 

Frictions  also  do  more  All  and  impingwtU  the  body 

than  exercise ; for  that  In  friction*  the  inward  parts  ara 

at  rest .—JJactm. 

IMPIOUS,  im'pe-na,  a.  (impius,  Lat.)  Irreligious; 
wicked;  profane;  irreverent  towards  the  Supreme 
Being;  proceeding  from  or  manifesting  a contempt 
for  tlie  Supreme  Being ; tending  to  dishonour  God 
or  bis  Inws. 

Impiously,  im'pe-ns- lc,  ad.  With  irreverence  for 
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God,  or  contempt  for  liis  authority;  profanely; 
wickedly. 

Impioubness,  hn'pe-us-nes,  *.  Contempt  of  God 
and  the  duties  of  religion. 

; Impish,  imp'isb,  a.  Haring  the  qualities  of  an 
I imp. 

Implacability,  im-play-ka-bil'e-te,)  «.  Inexora- 

Implacadlenesb,  im-pla'ka-bl-ne»,  i bleness; 
i irreconcilable  enmity ; unappeasable  malice. 

, Implacable,  im-pWks  bl,  a.  (French,  from  impla- 
cabU'u , Lat.)  Not  to  bo  pacified;  inexorable; 
malicions;  stubborn  or  constant  in  enmity. 

Implacablt,  im-plaTca-ble,  ad.  With  enmity ; 
not  to  be  pacified  or  subdued ; inexorably. 

Implaht,  im-plant',  r.  o.  (is,  and  plant)  To  set, 
plant,  or  infix  for  the  purpose  of  growth. — This 
term  is  seldom  used  in  its  literal  sense,  for  setting 
plants  or  seeds  in  the  earth. 

Implantation,  im-plan-ta'slmn,  a.  The  set  of 
setting  or  infixiog  in  the  mind  or  heart,  as  prin- 
ciples or  first  rudiments. 

Implacsibilitt,  im-plaw-xe-bil'e-te, ».  The  qua- 
lity of  not  being  plausible  or  specious. 

Implausible,  im-plaw'se-bt,  a.  Not  specious; 
not  likely  to  seduce  or  persuade, 
j Implausibleness. — See  Im plausibility. 

Implausibly,  im-plaw'xe-ble,  ad.  Without  an 
appearance  of  plausibility. 

. Implkacii,  im-pleetsh',  v.  a.  To  interweave. — Ob- 
solete. 

These  talents  of  their  hair. 

With  twisted  metal  amorously  tmpUaeked, 

I hare  receiv'd  from  many  a several  fair.— Ska**. 

Implead,  ira-pleed',  r.  a.  In  Law,  to  sue  or  bring 
an  action.  Thus,  he  against  whom  an  action 
was  brought,  was,  in  the  language  of  old  law 
writers,  said  to  be  impleaded. 

ji  plea  deb,  im-ple'dur,  i.  One  who  prosecutes 
another. 

Implbabing,  im-ple'aicg,  a.  Unpleasing. — Ob- 

solete. 

Im  pledge,  im-plej',  r.  o.  To  pawn.— Obso- 
i lets. 

Implement,  im'ple-ment,  $.  (imjdemen/um,  Lat.) 
Something  that  fills  np  vacancy,  or  supplies  wants ; 

| instrument  of  manufacture ; tools  of  a trade ; ves- 
| sels  of  a kitchen. 

Implementing,  im'ple-men-ting,  a.  Furnishing 
i with  implements. 

Impletion,  im-ple'shun,  i.  ( impleo , I fill,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  filling ; the  state  of  being  fulL 

Implex,  im'pleks,  a.  (implexru,  Lat!)  Intricate; 
j infolded ; entangled ; complicated,  opposed  to 
simple. 

: Implexion,  im-plek'sbun,  $.  The  act  of  involving 
or  infolding;  the  state  of  being  involved;  involu- 
i tion. 

Implicate,  iro'ple-kate,  r.  a.  ( implico , Lat)  To 
entangle;  to  embarrass;  to  involve;  to  bring  into 
connection  with ; to  show  or  prove  to  be  connected 
or  concerned. 

Implication,  ira-ple-ka'shun,  a.  ( bnplicatio , Lat) 
The  act  of  involving  or  infolding ; involution ; en- 
tanglement ; inference  not  expressed,  but  tacitly 
inculcated,  though  not  formally  ottered. 

Implicative,  im‘ple-kay-tiv,  o.  Having  implica- 
tion. 

Implicatively,  im'ple-kay-tiv-le,  ad.  By  impli- 
cation. 

Implicit,  im-plis'it,  a.  ( implicitut , Lat)  En- 


tangled; infolded;  complicated; — (seldom  used 
in  Hie  foregoing  senses;) 

In  his  woolly  fleece 
I cling  iuifjticiL — Pope . 

inferred ; tacitly  comprisod ; fairly  to  be  under- 
stood, though  not  expressed  in  words;  resting 
upon  another,  without  doubting  or  reserve,  or 
without  examining  into  the  truth  of  the  thing  1 
itself. 

Implicitly,  im-ptis'it-le,  ad.  By  inference  com- 
prised, though  not  expressed  in  words;  by  con- 
nexion with  something  else ; depeudently ; with 
unreserved  confidence  or  obedience. 

Implicitness,  im-plis'it-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
implicit;  dependence  on  the  judgment  or  autho- 
rity of  another. 

Implicity,  im-plis'e-te,  i.  Entanglement;  en- 
cumbrance. 

Impliedly,  im-pli'ed-le,  ad.  By  implication. 
Imploration,  im-plo-ra'sbun,  *.  Earnest  suppli- 
cation. 

Implore,  im-plore',  v.  a.  (» 'mplvra,  Lat.)  To  call 
upon  in  supplication ; to  solicit ; to  beseech ; to 
pray  earnestly;  to  petition  with  urgency ; to  en- 
treat ; to  ask ; to  beg. 

Implorkk,  im-plo'rur,  t.  One  wbo  solicits  or  prays 
earnestly. 

Implorinoly,  im-plo'ring-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  ; 
of  entreaty. 

Implumed,  im-plumde',  ^ a.  Having  no  plumes 
Implumous,  iin-plu'nms,}  or  feathers. 

Implcnoe,  im-plunj',  r.  a.  To  plunge;  to  im-  '< 
MM 

He  impltmgcd  himself  in  much  just  hatred  for  his  un- 
just dealing. — F%dUr. 

Impluvium,  im-plu've-um,#. (Latin.)  Theshower- 
bath ; an  embrocation.  In  ancient  Architecture,  i 
the  outer  part  of  the  court  of  a bouse  which  was  I 
exposed  to  tbe  weather.  In  summer-time  it  was 
the  practice  to  stretch  an  awning  over  it. 

IMPLY,  iro-pli',  r.  a.  ( impliquer , Fr.  implicar,  Span.) 

To  infold ; to  cover ; to  entanglo ; — (obsolete  in 
tbe  foregoing  senses ;) 

And  Phoebus  flying  so  most  shameful  sight. 

His  blushing  face  in  foggy  cloud  impUet.—Spenter. 
to  involve  or  contain  in  substance  or  essence,  or 
by  fair  inference,  or  by  construction  of  law,  when 
not  expressed  in  words. 

Impocket,  im-pok'it,  ».  a.  To  pocket — Obsolete. 

The  vulgar  stood  staring  with  their  hands  twpvlflo  i — 1 

Impoison. — See  Empoison. 

Impoisokmknt.—  See  Empoisonment 
Impolablt,  im'po-ldr-le,  ad.  Not  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  poles. — Obsolete. 

B«ing  unpolurfy  adjoined  unto  a more  vigorous  load- 
stone, It  will,  iu  a short  time,  exchange  iu  poles.— 
lira ten. 

Impolicy,  im-pol'e-se,  «.  Inexpedience ; unsuit- 
ableneM  to  tbe  end  proposed ; bad  policy ; defect 
of  wisdom. 

Impolite,  im-po-lite',  a.  Devoid  of  polished  maa-  i 
ners;  nnpolite;  uncivil;  rude  in  manners. 
Impolitely,  iin-po-lite’le,  ad.  Uncivilly. 
Impoliteness,  im-po-lite'nes,  i.  Incivility ; want 
of  good  manners. 

Impolitic,  im-pol'c-tik,  a.  Imprudent;  indis- 
creet ; not  wise ; devising  and  pursuing  measures 
hurtful  to  the  public  interest ; calculated  to  injure 
the  public  iutcrost ; not  wise  in  private  concerns, 
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or  pursuing  measures  ill-suited  to  promote  private 
welfare. 

Impolitic  at- — See  Impolitic. 

Impoliticaixt. — See  Impoliticly. 

Impoliticly,  im-pol'e-tik-le,  ad.  Not  widely;  not 
with  due  forecast  and  prudence;  in  a manner  to 
injure  public  or  private  interest 

Imponderability,  im-pon-der-a-bilVte,  a.  (m, 
and pondut , weight,  Lat)  Absolute  levity;  des- 
titution of  sensible  weight 

Imponderable,  ira-pon'der-a-bl, ) a.  Not  having 

I m ponderous,  im-pon'der- us,  ) sensible  weight 

lMPONDERABLENEas,im-pon'der-a-bl-nea,>  ».  The 

Imponderousness,  im-pon'der-us-ncs,  > state 
of  being  imponderable  or  imponderous. 

Imponderables,  im-pon'der-a-bls,  t.  pL  Sub- 
i stances  without  weight,  aa  heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity. 

Impook,  im-poor',  v.  a.  To  impoverish. — Obso- 
lete. 

Neither  waves,  nor  thieves,  nor  fire. 

Nor  have  rots  impoor'd  this  sire.— 

W.  /Frowns. 

Imporosity,  im-po-ros'e-te,  s.  Want  of  porosity; 
closeness  of  texture;  compactness  that  excludes 
pores. 

Im  porous,  im-po'rus,  a.  Free  from  pores,  vacui- 
ties, or  interstices ; close  of  texture ; completely 
solid. 

Import,  im-porte',  t>.  a.  ( import 0,  Lat.)  To  bring 
from  a foreign  country  or  jurisdiction,  or  from  an- 
other state  into  one’s  own  country,  state,  or  juris- 
diction; to  imply;  to  infer;  to  signify;  to  be  of 
weight ; to  be  of  moment  or  consequence  to. 

Import,  im'porte,  a.  That  which  is  conveyed,  or 
may  be  inferred  from  words  written  or  uttered  ; 
meaning;  signification;  that  which  U imported 
or  brought  into  a country  from  another  country  or 
state,  generally  used  in  the  plural ; importance ; 
moment;  consequence. 

Importable,  im-porte'a-bl,  a.  That  may  bo  im- 
ported ; insupportable  ; not  to  bo  endured. — Ob- 
solete in  the  last  two  senses. 

That  importable  burden.—  Ckanecr. 

Importance,  im-pawr'tans,  a.  (French.)  Weight; 
consequence;  a bearing  on  some  interest;  that 
quality  of  anything  by  which  it  may  affect  a mea- 
sure, interest,  or  result;  consequence  in  self  esti- 
mation ; thing  implied ; matter ; subject ; impor- 
tunity.— Obsolete  in  the  last  five  significations. 

Marta  writ 

The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance  ; 

In  recotnpcnce  whereof  he  hath  married  her.— 

Shots. 

Important,  im-pawr'tant,  a,  (French.)  Momen- 
tous ; weighty ; of  great  consequence ; having  a 
bearing  on  some  measure  or  interest  by  which 
good  or  ill  may  be  produced ; forcible ; of  great 
efficacy; 

He  fiercely  at  him  flew, 

And  with  important  outrage  him  assail'd.— 

Spenser. 

importunate. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Great  Franca 

My  mourning  and  important  tears  hath  pitied. — 

Shot* i 

Importantly,  im-pawFUnt-lc,  ad.  Weightily;  I 
forcibly. 

Importation,  im-pore-ta'shnn,  ».  (French.)  The  ! 
act  or  practice  of  importing  or  bringing  into  a j 
country  from  abroad ; the  articles  or  commodities  I 
imported;  conveyance. 


IMPORTER— IMPOSEMENT. 

Importer,  im-porte'ur,  #.  One  who  imports,  o» 
brings  commodities  from  one  country  to  another. 

Importless,  im-porte'les,  a.  Of  no  moment  or 
consequence. — Obsolete. 

We  less  expect 

That  matter  needle**,  of  importless  burthen. 

Divide  thy  lips. — Shot*. 

Importunacy,  im-pawr'tu-na-se,  t.  The  act  of  i 
importuning ; importonateness. 

Importunate,  im-pawi'tu-nate,  a.  (tmportwnu, 
Lat.)  Unseasonable  and  incessant  in  solicita-  i 
tions  ; pressing  or  urgent  in  request  or  demand  ; : 
pertinacious  in  seeking ; inciting  urgently  for  gra- 
tification. 

Importunately,  im-pawr'tu-nate-le,  ad.  With 
incessant  solicitation  ; with  urgent  request. 

Importunate  ness,  ira-pawritu-nate-nea,  t.  Ur- 
gent solicitation. 

iMroRTUNATOR,  im-pawr'tu-nay-tur,  i.  One  who 
importunes ; one  incessant  in  solicitation. 

Importune,  im-pawr-tune',  v.  a.  ( importuner , Fr.) 
To  teaze;  to  harass  with  perjjetoal  and  annoy- 
ing solicitation ; to  request  with  urgency ; to  re- 
quire ; to  render  necessary ; 

We  shall  write  to  you 

As  time  and  our  concern*  shall  importune.— 

Shot*. 

to  import ; to  foretell ; — (improper  in  the  last  two 
senses  ;) 

The  sage  wizard  tells,  a*  he  has  redd. 

That  It  importunes  death  and  doleful  dreryhedd.— 

Spenser. 

— a.  constantly  recurring  ; troublesome  by  fre- 
quency; pressing  in  request;  vexatious;  unrea- 
sonable ; cruel ; inexorable;— (seldom  used  in  the 
last  two  senses;) 

They  did  lament  his  luckless  state, 

And  often  blauic  the  too  importune  fate.— 

Spenser. 

unseasonable. — Obsolete. 

Importcnely,  im-pawr-tunele,  ad.  Tronble- 
aomely ; incessantly ; with  urgent  and  continual 
solicitation. 

Impoktuner,  im-pawr-tu'nur,  9.  One  who  U 
importunate. 

Importunity,  Lm-pawr-tn'ne-te,  t.  Incessant  so- 
licitation; urgent  request ; pertinacious  or  troublo- 
some  application. 

Impo&tuous,  im-porte'u-us,  a.  (tmporfnanu,  Lat) 
Having  no  port,  haven,  or  harbour. 

Impo8ablk,  im-po'ia-bl,  a.  That  may  be  imposed 
or  laid  as  obligatory  on  any  one. 

Imposahlbness,  im-po'za-bl-nes,  t.  State  of 
being  imposable. 

Impose,  im-poz«',  v.  a.  ( imposer , Fr.)  To  lay  on 
as  a burthen  or  penalty ; to  place  over  by  autho- 
rity or  force ; to  enjoin  as  a duty  or  law ; to  fix 
on;  to  impute  to;  to  lay  on,  as  hands  in  the 
ceremony  of  ordination  or  of  confirmation;  to 
obtrude  fallaciously.  In  Letterpress  Printing,  to 
arrange  the  pages  of  a sheet  of  any  work  upon  the 
stone  in  their  proper  order,  so  that,  when  printed 
and  the  sheet  folded,  they  follow  each  other  con- 
secutively ; potting  the  chase  and  furniture  about 
them,  and  wedging  them  up,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
print ; — to  impose  on,  to  mislead  or  deceive  by  a 
trick  or  false  pretence; — s.  command;  injunc- 
tion.— Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

According  to  your  ladyship’s  hnpoM, 

I am  thus  early  come.— Shots. 

Imposrm but. — See  Imposition. 
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I M POSER — IMPOTENCY. 


Imposkk,  im-po'iur,  a One  who  enjoin*  as  a law ; 
one  who  lays  on.  I 

Imposing,  im-po'xmg,  a.  Commanding ; adapted  . 
to  impress  forcibly.  Imposing  stone,  among  Let- 
terpress Printers,  the  stone  on  which  the  column* 
or  pages  of  types  are  imposed  or  made  into  forma. 

Imposition,  im-po-zish'un,  s.  (French.)  The  act 
of  laying  anything  on  another ; the  act  of  annex- 
ing ; that  which  is  imposed,  as  a tax,  toll,  doty, 
or  excise  laid  on  by  authority ; injunction  of  any- 
thing, as  a law  or  duty ; oppression ; burden ; 
cheat;  fallacy;  imposture;  a supernumerary  ex- 
ercise enjoined  on  students  as  a punishment ; 

Every  pecuniary  mulct  whatever  on  young  men.  in 

ShxtH  ) i<i •ui.i ri,  should  be  abolished ; the  proper  punish.  I 

xnent  is  employing  their  minds  in  some  useful  impoeitiuH.  . 

—education  in  Cambridge. 

Imposition  of  hands,  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony, 

1 by  which  a bishop  or  presbyter  lays  his  hand  on 
the  bead  of  a person,  in  ordination,  confirmation, 

I or  benediction. 

Impossibility,  im-poe-se-bil'e-te,  s.  Impractica- 
| bility ; the  state  of  not  being  feasible  or  possible  ; 

that  which  cannot  be  done. 

I Impossible,  iin-poa'se-bl,  a.  (French,  from  impos- 
sibilis , Lat.)  That  cannot  be;  not  to  be  attained  ; 
impracticable;  not  feasible ;— s.  an  impossibility. 
— Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

I credit  less 

Than  witches,  which  impossibles  confess.— Donne.  I 

1 Impost,  im'poste,  *.  (Spanish.)  Any  tax  or  tribute 
imposed  by  authority.  In  Architecture,  the  hori- 
sontal  moulding*  or  capitals  on  the  top  of  a pilas-  . 

| ter,  pillar,  or  pier,  from  which  an  arch  springs.  I 

Imposthumate,  im-poe'tu-mate,  v.  n.  To  fonn 
i an  abscess ; to  gather ; to  collect  pus  or  purulent 
| matter  in  any  part  of  an  animal  body ; — r.  a.  to 
affect  with  an  impoethume  or  abscess. 

Impostiiumatiom,  im-pos-tu-ma'shun,  s.  The  act 
| of  forming  an  abscess ; also,  an  abscess ; an  im- 
poetbuine. 

Imposthume,  im-pos'tums,  s.  (corrupted  from 
apostesn,  apostema,  Lat,)  An  abscess;  a collec- 
tion of  pus  or  purulent  matter  in  any  part  of  an 
animal  body ; — v.  n.  the  same  as  imposthumate. 

Impostor,  im-pos'tur,  l.  (Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
impostmr,  Fr.)  One  who  imposes  on  others  by 
a fictitious  character ; one  who  disguises  his  real  I 
character  for  the  purpoeo  of  deceiving  or  taking 
advantage  of  others. 

lMP08TrRAGK,im-po8'tu-rej,«.  Imposition;  cheat. 
— Obsolete. 

Imposture,  im-pos'ture,  ».  (French,  from  impos- 
tura,  Lat.)  Cheat;  fraud  or  deception  practised 
under  a disguised  or  false  character ; imposition 
| practised  by  a false  pretender. 

Imi'osturkd,  im-pos'turdc,  a.  Haring  the  nature 
of  imposture. 

iMPoftTunoca,  un-pos'tu-rua,  a.  Deceitful — Oh-  | 

solete. 

A proud,  lustful,  impotturout  villain. — Mors. 

! Impotence,  im'po-tens,  ) ».  ( impotentia,  Lat.) 

Impotknct,  im'po-ten-se,  ) Want  of  strength  or 
power — animal,  moral,  or  intellectual ; imbecility ; 
weakness ; feebleness ; inability  ; the  want  of 
power  to  restrain  the  influence  of  habits,  or  resist 
the  ascendancy  of  natural  propensities ; inability 
to  lx -get ; ungovernable  passion — a Latin  signifi- 
cation. 

Yet  all  combin’d, 

Your  bea  Jty  and  my  iinpoto<et  of  mind.— DrpJen.  | 


IMPOTENT— IMPREGNABLE. 

Impotent,  im'po-tent,  a.  (French,  from  impotent, 
Lat.)  Weak;  feeble;  wanting  strength  or  power ; 
unable  by  nature,  disease,  or  accident,  to  perform 
any  act ; wanting  the  power  of  propagation ; 
without  power  of  restraint;  not  having  the  com-  ;> 
mand  over; — s.  one  who  languishes  under  dis- 
ease. 

Impotkntlt,  im'po-tent-le,  ad.  Weakly;  without 
power  over  the  passion*. 

Impound,  im-pownd',  r.  a.  In  Law,  the  placing 
cattle,  goods,  or  chattels  taken  under  a distress  in  l 
a lawful  pound ; aud  a lawful  pound  is  of  two  I 
sorts,  open  and  close.  An  o/wn  pound  is  any 
place  in  which  the  putting  the  cattle  does  not 
make  the  owner  a trespasser,  and  where  be  may 
give  them  to  eat  and  drink  without  trespass. 
Such  is  the  common  public  pound  incident  to  most 
parishes.  A pound  close  is  some  private  place 
selected  by  the  impounder,  where  the  owner  has 
no  right  to  enter  to  them,  if  cattle  be  put  into 
a pound  close,  the  impounder  shall  sustain  them 
without  any  allowance  for  it ; but  if  put  into  an 
open  pound,  they  must  be  sustained  at  the  peril 
of  the  owner. — C a LitL  47  b. 

Impounder,  hn-pmvn'dur,  #,  In  Law,  one  who 
impounds  the  beasts  of  another. 

Impoverish,  im-pov'er-ish,  s.a.  (appautrtr,  Fr.) 

To  make  poor ; to  reduce  to  poverty  or  indigence;  I 
to  exhaust  strength,  richness,  or  fertility. 

Impoverish er,  im-pov'er-ish- ur,  a One  who 
makes  others  poor ; that  which  impairs  fertility. 

Impoverishing,  im-pov'er-iah-ing,  o.  Tending 
or  fitted  to  reduce  to  poverty,  or  to  exhaust  o( 
fertility. 

Impoverishlt,  im-pov'er-ish-lc,  ad.  So  as  to 
impoverish. 

Impoverishment,  im-pov'er-uih-roent,  a Depau- 
peration; a reducing  to  indigenoe;  exhaustion; 
dram  of  wealth,  richness,  or  fertility. 

Im  power. — See  Empower. 

Impracticability,  im-prmk-te- ka-bil'e-te,  ) 

Impracticableness,  ira-prak'te-ka-bl-nes,  ) 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  beyond  human  power, 
or  the  means  proposed ; infeasibility ; stubborn- 
ness; nntractableness. 

Impracticable,  im-prak'to-ka-bl,  o.  That  can- 
not be  done  or  accomplished ; not  to  be  performed 
by  the  agency  proposed ; stubborn ; unmanage- 
able ; that  cannot  be  passed  or  travelled. 

Impracticably,  im-prak'te-ka-ble,  ad.  In  such 
a manner  as  prevents  practice. 

Imprecate,  im'pro-katc,  r.  a.  ( imprecor , Lat.)  To 
invoke  as  an  evil  on  any  one;  to  pray  that  a 
curse  or  calamity  may  fall  on  ones  self  or  on 
another  person. 

Imprecation,  iin-pre-ka'shun,  a (imprtoatio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  imprecating  or  invoking  evil  on  any 
one ; a prayer  or  earnest  desire  that  a curse  or  ! 
calamity  may  fall  on  any  oue. 

Imprecatory,  Im'pre-kay-tur-e,  a.  Containing  a 
prayer  for  evil  to  befall  a person. 

Imprecision,  im-pre-sixh'un,  *.  Devoid  of  exact- 
ness or  precision ; wanting  accuracy. 

Impregn,  ira-preno',  v.  a.  (r mpregner,  Fr.)  To 
impregnate ; to  infuse  the  seed  of  young  or  other 
prolific  principle : chiefly  used  in  poetry. 

The  unfruitful  rock  itself,  impreg n’d  by  thco, 

Forms  lucid  •tones.—  Thomson. 

Impregnable,  im-preg'na-bl,  a.  ( imprtnable , Fr.) 
Hot  to  be  stormed  or  taken  by  assault ; that  can* 
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Dot  be  reduced  by  force  \ unshaken ; unmoved  ; 
unaffected;  invincible. 

Imprignablt,  im-preg'na-ble,  ad.  lu  a manner 
to  defy  force  or  hostility. 

Impregnate,  im-preg'nate,  v.  a.  (impregner,  Fr.) 
To  infuse  the  principle  of  conception;  to  make 
pregnant  as  a female  animal ; to  deposit  the 
fecundating  dust  of  *a  flower  on  the  pistils  of  a 
plant ; to  render  prolific ; to  infuse  particles  of 
one  thing  into  another ; to  communicate  the  vir- 
tues of  one  thing  to  another; — a.  impregnated; 
rendered  prolific  or  fruitful. 

Impregnated,  im-preg'nay-ted,  a.  Made  preg- 
nant or  prolific;  fecundated;  filled  with  some- 
thing by  mixture,  &c. 

Impregnation,  im-preg-na'shun,  i. (French.)  The 
act  of  fecundating  and  rendering  fruitful ; the 
communication  of  the  particles  or  virtue*  of  one 
thing  to  another;  that  with  which  anything  is 
impregnated;  saturation. 

Impkejudicatk,  im-pre-joo'de-kate,  a.  (m,  not, 
pm,  before,  and  jiuiico,  I judge,  Lat.)  Not  pre- 
judged; unprejudiced;  not  prepossessed;  impar- 
tial. 

Impkkparation,  im-prep-a-ra'shun,  a.  Want  of 
prejuration ; un preparedness;  unreadiness.—  Sel- 
dom used. 

It  is  our  infidelity,  our  impreparatkm,  that  makes 

death  any  other  than  advantage.— Up.  llitU. 

Imprescriptibility,  im-pre-skrip-te-bil'e-te,  #. 
(imjprcacriptibilile,  Fr.)  The  state  of  being  ln- 
de pendent  of  prescription ; the  state  which  ren- 
ders a thing  not  liable  to  be  lost  or  impaired  by 
the  prescription  of  another. 

Imprescriptible,  im-pre-skrip'te-bl,  a.  (French.) 
Without  the  compass  of  prescription ; that  can- 
not lie  alienated  or  loet  by  length  of  time. 

Impress,  im-pres*,  v.  a.  (iwyressiaw,  stamped, 
Lat.)  To  imprint;  to  stamji;  to  make  a mark 
or  figure  on  anything  by  pressure;  to  print,  as 
books ; to  indent ; to  fix  deep ; to  compel  to 
enter  into  public  service,  as  seamen,  by  compul- 
sion ; to  seise  or  take  for  public  service,  as  to 
imprtaa  provisions. 

Impress,  im'pres,  $.  A mark  made  by  pressure; 
stamp;  likeness;  mark  of  distinction ; character; 
device;  motto; 

Imblaxon'd  shields, 

Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds.— 

Milton. 

the  act  of  compelling  to  enter  into  public  service. 
Prut  is  now  used  for  the  latter  signification. 

Impuksbgano. — See  Prcssgang. 

Impressibility,  im-pres-se-bil'e-te,  a.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  impressible. 

Impressible,  iiu-prea'se-bl,  a.  That  may  be  im- 
pressed ; that  may  receive  impressions ; that  may 
have  its  figures  stamped  on  another  body. 

Impression,  im-presb'un,  t.  (French,  from  tm~ 
presaio,  Lat.)  The  act  of  impressing,  as  one 
body  on  another;  mark;  indentation;  stamp 
made  by  pressure;  image  in  the  mind;  idea; 
sensible  effect;  a single  edition  of  a book;  the 
books  printed  at  once;  indistinct  remembrance. 
In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  sensation  on  the  mind 
which  is  excited  by  a work  of  art.  The  word  is 
also  used  to  denote  a copy  of  an  engraving  drawn 
ofT  from  the  block  or  plate  on  which  the  subject 
is  engraved. 

Imi'RESsiyk,  im-pres'siv,  a.  Making  or  tending  to 


make  an  i in  prewon ; having  the  power  of  affect- 
ing or  of  exciting  attention  and  feeling  ; adapted 
to  touch  oensibility  or  the  conscience ; capable  of 
being  impressed. 

Impressively,  im-pres'siv-le,  ad.  In  a powerful 
or  impressive  manner;  in  a manner  to  touch  sen- 
sibility. 

Impressiveness,  im-pres'siv- nea,  t.  The  quality 
of  being  impressive. 

Impressment,  im -pres' men  t,  t.  The  act  of  im- 
pressing men  into  public  sen-ice ; the  act  of  com- 
pelling into  any  service;  Lhe  act  of  seizing  for 
public  use. 

Im  pressure,  im-presh'urc,  t.  The  mark  made  by 
pressure;  indentation;  impression. 

Imprest,  im'prest,  s.  (mprcalart,  ItsL)  A kind 
of  earnest-money ; loan  ; money  advanced. 

Im  prevalence,  im-prev'a-lens,  i.  Incapability 
of  prevailing. 

Imprimatur,  im-pre-ma'tur,  e.  (Latin,  let  it  be 
punted.)  The  term  applied  to  the  privilege  which, 
in  countries  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  must  be  granted  by  a public  functionary 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  before  any  book  can  be 
printed.  This  formula  was  much  used  in  English 
books  priuted  in  the  sixteenth  snd  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  in  Scotland  still  to  some  extent. 

Imprimkry,  iin-prim'er-e,  9.  (imprimrrie,  Fr.)  A 
print  or  impression ; also,  a printing-house,  or  tbo 
art  of  printing. — Obsolete. 

You  have  those  conveniences  fur  a great  imprimrrit, 

which  other  universities  cannot  boast  of.— Lord  Ailing. 

ton. 

Imprimis,  im-pri'mis,  ad.  (Latin.)  In  the  first 
place ; first  in  order. 

Imprint,  im-print',  r.  a.  (imprimo,  Lat.)  To 
mark  upon  any  substance  by  pressure ; to  stamp 
letters  and  words  on  paper  by  ineaus  of  types;  to 
print ; to  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory ; to  im- 
press. 

Imprint,  im'print,  $.  The  designation  of  the  place 
where,  by  whom,  snd  when  a book  is  published. 
Among  the  early  Letterpress  Printers  it  was  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  was  styled  a 
colophon. 

Imprison,  im-priz'zn,  v.a.  (emprisonner,  Fr.)  To 
shut  up ; to  keep  from  liberty ; to  confine  in  a 
prison  or  jail,  or  to  arrest  and  detain  in  custody 
in  any  place. 

Impkisoner,  im-priz'zn-nr,  «.  One  who  causes 
another  to  be  confined  in  prison. 

Imprisonment,  im-priz'zn-iucnt,  t.  The  act  of 
patting  and  confining  in  prison ; the  act  of  arrest- 
ing and  detaining  in  custody;  confinement  in  a 
place  ; restraint  of  liberty;  the  confinement  of  a 
criminal  or  debtor  within  the  walls  of  a prison. 

Improbability,  im-prob-a-bil'e-te,  t.  The  qua-  I 
lity  of  being  improbable,  or  not  likely  to  be  true ; 
unlikelihood. 

Improbable,  im-prob'a-bl,  a.  (French,  Spanish, 
from  improbabiUa , Lst)  Not  likely  to  be  truo  ; 
not  to  bo  expected  under  the  circumstances  of  tb< 
case. 

Improbably,  im-prob'a-ble,  ad.  Without  likeli- 
hood ; in  a manner  not  to  be  approved. — Obso- 
lete in  the  last  sense. 

Im  probate,  im-pro'bate,  v.  a.  ( improbo , Lat.)  To 
disallow ; not  to  approve. — Obsolete. 

Im  probation,  im-pro-ba'shun,  t.  The  act  of  dis- 
approving.— Obsolete.  In  Scottish  Law,  the  name 


IMPROBITY—  IMPROVABILITY.  IMPROVABLE— IMPBOVISTA. 


of  an  action  brought  for  setting  aside  any  deed  or 
writing  npon  the  plea  of  forgery. 

Improbity,  im-prob'e-te,  «.  ( improbitae , LaL) 
Want  of  honesty;  baseness  ; want  of  integrity  or 
rectitude  of  principle. 

Improduced,  im-pro-duste',  a.  Not  produced. — 
Obsolete 

Improficienct,  im-pro-fnsh'en-se,  s.  Want  of 
proficiency. — Obsolete. 

Im profitable,  im-prof It-a-bl,  a.  Unprofitable. 
— Obsolete. 

Im progressive, im-pro-gres'siv,a.  Not progres<jve. 

I M PROLIFIC,  im-pro-lif 'ik,  a.  Not  prolific;  un- 
fruitful.— Obsolete. 

Im  prolific  ate,  im-pro-lif  'e-knte,  e.  a.  To  im- 
pregnate ; to  fecundate. — Obsolete. 

Impromptu,  im-prom'to,  ad.  (French.)  Off-hand; 
without  previous  study; — «.  a piece  made  off- 
hand, at  the  moment,  or  without  previous  study ; 
an  extemporaneous  effusion. 

Improper,  ira-prop'nr,  a.  (xmproprius,  LaL)  Not 
well  adapted  ; unqualified  ; unfit ; not  conducive 
to  the  right  end  ; not  according  to  the  settled 
usage*  or  principles  of  s language ; not  becoming  ; 
not  decent.  Improper  fraction,  in  Arithmetic 
and  Algebra,  a fraction  whose  numerator  is  equal 
to,  or  greater  than,  its  denominator. 

Improperly,  un-prop'or-le,  ad.  Not  fitly;  in  a 
manner  not  suited  to  the  end;  in  a manner  not 
suited  to  the  company,  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances ; unsuitably ; incongruously ; in  a man- 
ner not  according  with  established  usages  ; inac- 
curately; ungrammatically. 

Im  propitious,  im-pro-piah'us,  a.  Unfavourable ; 
not  propitious. 

Im  proportionable,  im-pro-pore ' slum  - a-bl,  a. 
Not  proportionable. 

Ijm  proportion  ate,  im-pro-pore'shun-ate,  a.  Not 
proportionate. 

Impropriate,  im-pro'pre-ate,  v.  a.  (in,  and  pro- 
priut , one’s  own,  LaL)  To  convert  to  private 
use ; to  take  to  one’s  self ;— (seldom  used  in  the 
foregoing  senses;) 

A supercilious  tyranny,  impropriating  the  Spirit  of  God 

to  themselves. — iiiUom. 

to  annex  the  possessions  of  the  church  or  a bene- 
fice to  a layman ; — a.  devolved  into  the  hands  of 
a layman. 

Impropriation,  im-pro-pre-a'shnn,  $.  In  Law, 
where  the  tithes,  glebe,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
ducts  of  a parish  are  in  the  hands  of  a layman,  or 
lay  corporation;  the  benefice  impropriated. 

Impropriator,  im-pro-pre-a'tur,  a.  A layman 
who  has  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  church,  or 
an  ecclesiastical  living. 

Impropriety,  im-pro-pri'e-te,*.  (impropriety  Fr.) 
Unfitness;  unsuiUbleneas ; inaccuracy;  wont  of 
justness. 

I mphos  ferity,  im-pro-sper'e-te,*-  Unprosperity; 
want  of  success. 

Improbperous,  un-pros'pur-ua,  a.  Unhappy; 
unfortunate;  not  yielding  profit;  not  advancing  I 
interest ; not  successful. 

Impkobpkrously,  im-pros'pur-ua-lc,  ad.  Unsuc- 
cessfully ; unproepen.usly ; unfortunately. 

Improbperousness,  im-prra'pur-us-nes,  t.  Ill 
success  ; want  of  prosperity.  * 

Impkov ability,  im-proo-va-bil'e-te,  a.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  capable  of  improvement ; sus- 
ceptibility of  being  made  better.  | 


Improvable,  im-proo'va-bl,  a.  Susceptible  of 
improvement ; capable  of  growing  or  being  made 
better ; that  may  be  advanced  in  good  qualities ; 
that  may  be  osed  to  advantage,  or  for  the  increase 
of  anything  valuable ; capable  of  tillage  or  culti-  , 
vation. 

Improvableness,  im-proo'va-bl-nes,  *.  Capable- 
ness of  being  made  better. 

Improvablt,  im-proo'va-ble,  ail  In  a manner 
that  admits  of  melioration. 

Improve,  itn-proov',  v.  a.  (proper.  Norm.)  To 
advance  anything  nearer  to  perfection ; to  make  | 
better ; to  use  or  employ  to  good  pnrpose ; to 
make  productive;  to  turn  to  profitable  account; 
to  use  for  advantage;  to  employ  for  advancing 
interest,  reputation,  or  happiness;  to  apply  to 
practical  purposes,  as  to  improvs  a discourse ; to 
use;  to  employ;  to  occupy;  to  cultivate,  as  to 
improve  a farm  by  cultivation ; — r.  n.  to  advance 
in  goodness,  knowledge,  wisdom,  or  other  excel- 
lence ; to  advance  in  bad  qualities ; to  grow  worse; 
I>omitinn  improved  in  cruelty  toward  the  end  of  his 
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to  increase  ; to  be  enhanced,  as  1 tbe  price  of  grain 
improve m,  or  is  improved  f to  improve  on,  to  make  ! 
useful  additions  or  improvement*  to;  to  bring  to  j 
a higher  state  of  perfection. 

Improvement,  im-proov'ment,  s.  Melioration ; ( 
advancement  of  anything  from  good  to  better ; 
act  of  improving ; something  added  or  changed 
for  tbe  better  ; advance  or  progress  from  any  state 
to  a better ; instruction ; edification  ; use  or  em-  j 
ployment  to  beneficial  purposes ; a turning  to 
good  account ; practical  application  ; the  part  of 
a discourse  intended  to  enforce  and  apply  the  doc- 
trines, is  termed  the  improvement. 

Improver,  im-proov'ur,  $.  One  who  improves;  , 
one  who  makes  himself  or  anything  else  better ; 
that  which  improves,  enriches,  or  meliorates. 

Improvided,  im*pro-vi'ded,  a.  Unforeseen;  un 
expected  ; not  provided  against. — Obsolete. 

Improvidence,  im-prov'e-dena,  a.  (in,  not,  and 
provitient,  foreseeing,  LaL)  Want  of  forethought; 
want  of  caution;  neglect  of  such  precautionary 
measures  which  foresight  might  dictate  for  safety 
or  advantage. 

Improvident,  im-prov'e-dent,  a.  Wanting  fore- 
cast ; wanting  care  to  mako  provision  for  future 
exigencies. 

Imfrovidentlt,  im-piW e-den t-le,  ad  Without 
forethought  or  foresight ; without  care  to  provide  I 
against  future  eventa. 

Improvibare,  im-prov've-sa-re,  v.n.  (Italian.)  In  j 
Music,  to  compose  and  sing  extempore. 

Imiprovibate,  iin-prov've-sate,  a.  Unpremeditated.  I 

Improvisation,  im-prov-ve-sa'shun,  t.  Act  of  j 
performing  extemporaneously. 

Improvisator,  im-pro-viz'a-tor,  *.  (improruatore, 
Ital.)  A man  who  makes  rhymes  and  short  poems  | 
extemporaneously. 

Improvibatrix,  im-pro-via'a-triks,  t.  (improviea- 
trice,  ItaL)  A woman  who  makes  rhymes  or 
short  poems  extemporaneously. 

Improvise,  im-pro-vexe',  > r.  «.  (impro- 

Impkovisatize,  im-pro-via'a-tiae,  f riser,  Fr.) 
To  speak  extempore,  especially  in  poetry. 

Improvision,  im-pro-viih'nn,  s.  Want  of  fore- 
thought; improvidence. 

Improvista,  im-prov'vis-U,  ad  In  Music,  unex-  j 
pectedly. 


IMPRUDENCE — IMPURE. 


IMPURELY— IN  ABUSIVELY. 


j Imprudence,  im-proo'dens,  a.  (French,  from  tm- 

Iprudentui,  Lat.)  Want  of  prodeuce;  indiscretion; 
negligence;  inattention  to  interest;  heedleasuess ; 
fnconsiderateness ; rashness. 

Imprudent,  im-proo'dent,  a.  (French,  from  tm- 
prudena,  Lat.)  Wanting  prudence;  injudicious; 

I indiscreet ; negligent ; not  attentive  to  the  con- 
sequences of  words  or  actions ; rash  ; heedless. 
Imprudently,  im-proo'dent- le,  ad  Without  the 
| exercise  of  prudence ; indiscreetly. 

: Impudence,  iin'pu-dens,  s.  (French,  from  impudent, 

! Lat.)  Shamelessness;  want  of  modesty;  effron- 
| tery ; assurance  accompanied  with  a disregard  of 
the  opinions  of  others. 

1 1 Impudent,  iin'pudent,  a.  (French,  from  impudent, 

[ Lat.)  Shameless;  wantiug  modesty ; bold,  with 
j contempt  of  others;  saucy. 

| Impudently,  im'pu-dent-le,  cul.  Shamclcasly; 
with  indecent  assurance. 

1 Impudicity,  im-pu-dia'e-te,  a.  (impudicitia,  Lat.) 

; Immodesty. 

Impugn,  im-punef,  v.  a.  (in,  against,  and  pugno,  I 
jj  contend,  Lat.)  To  oppose;  to  attack  by  words 
or  arguments ; to  contradict, 
j Impugnation,  iin-pug-na'ahun,  «.  Opposition; 
resistance. — Seldom  used. 

Impionkr,  im-pu'our,  «.  One  who  opposes  or 
1 contradicts. 

Impui.shance,  im-pu-  is 'sans,  $.  (French.)  Impo- 
tence; inability;  weakness;  feebleness. — Obiso- 
, lcte. 

So  the  itni*iiuance  of  the  one,  and  the  double  proceed. 

; tag  of  the  other.— Bacon. 

Im puissant,  im-pu-is'sant,  a.  Impotent;  weak. 
Impulse,  im'puls,  a.  ( impulsua , Lat.)  Force  com- 
municated ; the  effect  of  one  body  acting  on  an- 
other; influence  acting  on  the  mind;  motive; 
impression;  snpposed  supernatural  impression. 

, Impulsion,  im-pul'shun,  t.  (French,  from  impultio , 
Lat.)  The  act  of  driving  against  by  impelling; 
influence  on  the  mind ; impulse.  In  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  a term  employed  to  express  a sup- 
posed peculiar  exertion,  by  which  a moving  body 
changes  the  motion  of  another  on  striking  it. 

: Impulsive,  im-pul'siv,  a.  ( impuhij, \ Fr.)  Having 
the  power  of  driving  or  impelling ; moving ; hn- 
j pellent. 

Impulsively,  im-pul'siv-le,  ad  With  force ; by 
I impulse. 

- Impunctual,  im-pnnk'tu-al,  a.  Not  punctual. 

! Impunctuality,  im-punk-tu-al'e-te,  a.  Neglect 
i of  punctuality. 

Imfukidly,  im-pu'ne-ble,  ad  Without  punish- 
ment.— Obsolet  e. 

Xenophon  re  presents  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  that  no 
man  tmj  tuiiMjr  violates  a law  ettabUahed  by  the  gods.— 
£Uit. 

Impunity,  im-pu 'ne-te,  a.  (impunite,  Fr.  imjyunitat, 
Lat.)  Exemption  from  punishment  or  peoalty ; 
freedom  or  exemption  from  injury. 

Impure,  im-pure',  a.  (impur,  Fr.  impurus,  Lat.) 
Defiled  with  guilt ; unholy ; contrary  to  sanctity ; 
unhallowed;  not  pure;  fool;  feculent;  mixed  or 
impregnated  with  extraneous  substance  ; obscene; 
unchaste;  lewd;  unclean;  in  a legal  sense,  not 
purified  according  to  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses; 
— v.  a.  to  render  foul  or  impure ; to  defile. — Ob- 
solete as  a verb. 

That  other  inundation  scoured  the  world,  this  im-  ■ 
punt  it .-Bp.  UalL  | 


Impurely,  im-pure’le,  ad  In  an  impure  manner; 
with  impurity. 

Impureness,  im-pure'nes,)  a.  (tmpvrUe,  Fr.  fm- 

ImpurITY,  im-pu're-te,  y puritat,  Lat.)  Want 
of  sanctity  or  holiness ; unchastity  ; want  of  pu- 
rity ; foulness ; feculence ; the  admixture  of  a 
foreign  substance  in  anything;  any  foul  matter; 
want  of  ceremonial  purity ; legal  pollution  or  un- 
cleanness; foul  language;  obscenity. 

Impurfle,  im-pur'pl,  r.  a.  To  colour  or  tinge 
with  purple ; to  make  red  or  reddish. 

Imputable,  im-pu'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  imputed 
or  charged ; that  may  be  ascribed  to  in  a good 
sense  ; accusable  ; chargeable  with  a fault ; — 
(improper  in  the  last  two  senses ;) — that  may  be 
set  to  the  account  of  another. 

Im puta blkn ess,  im-pu  ta-bl-nea,  a.  The  quality 
of  bring  impotable. 

Imputation,  im-pu- ta'shun,  a.  (French.)  The  act 
of  imputing  or  charging;  attribution  of  anything, 
generally  of  ill,  sometimes  in  a good  sense. 

If  1 had  a suit  to  Master  Shallow,  1 would  humour  his 

men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master.— 

Shake. 

Imputative,  im-pu'ta-tiv,  a.  That  may  be  im- 
puted. 

I m putatively,  im-pu'ta-tiv-le,  ad  By  imputa- 

tion. 

Impute,  im-pute',  e.  a.  ( imputer , Fr.  impvto,  Lat.) 
To  charge  upon;  to  attribute,  generally  in  an  ill 
sense,  though  sometimes  good ; to  reckon  to  one 
what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

, Imputer,  im-pu'tur,  a.  One  who  imputes  or  at- 
tributes 

iMruTKt-  8C1BLS,  im-pn-tres'se-bl,  a.  (in,  not,  and 
putresco,  to  putrefy,  Lat.)  Not  subject  to  putre- 
faction  or  corruption. 

In,  in,  prep.  (Latin  and  Saxon,  en,  Fr.  and  Span.)  ' 
Noting  tbo  place  where  anything  is  present ; not 
without;  noting  the  state  or  thing  present  st  any 
time;  noting  the  time;  noting  power;  noting 
proportion;  according  to;  concerning;  for  the 
sake — s solemn  phrase; 

Now  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  one*. — Shaks. 
noting  cause : formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  on,  a 
common  application,  and  continued  in  Milton's 
time  i 

And  fa  bis  neck 

Her  proud  foot  setting.— Spenter. 

All  who  in  vain  things 
Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory*—  Hilton, 
in  that,  because;  t natmucA,  since;  seeing  that;  ! 
— ad  within  some  place ; not  out ; engaged  to 
any  affair ; placed  in  some  state ; noting  imme- 
diate entrance;  into  any  place;  close;  home. 
In  has  commonly,  in  Composition,  a negative  or 
privative  sense,  as  in  the  I,atin,  as  active  signifies 
that  which  acts,  nsoeftre  that  which  does  not  act; 
in,  before  r,  is  changed  into  tr,  as  irregular;  1 
before  l into  il,  as  illusion ; nod  into  tm  before  a 
labial,  as  in  immaterial,  improvable,  &c. 

Inability,  in-a-bil'e-te,  a.  ( mhabilite , Fr.)  Want 
of  physical  power  or  strength ; want  of  adequate  ; 
means;  want  of  moral  power,  or  of  intellectual 
energy  or  strength;  destitute  of  knowledge  or 
skill. 

Inabstinence,  in-ab'ste-nens,  a.  Intemperance; 
want  of  power  to  abstain  ; prevalence  of  ap- 
petite. 

Inabusively,  in-a-bu'siv-le,  ad  Without  abuse. 

usi  ’ 
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I Inaccessibility,  in-ak-aes-se  bil'e-te,  \ *.  The 

j INACCKSSIBLKN  ESS,  in-ak-»es'ae-bl  nes,  t quality 
or  state  of  being  inaccessible,  or  not  to  be  reached. 

INACCESSIBLE,  lo-ak-Bea'se-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
reached;  not  to  be  approached  ; forbidding  access. 

INACCESSIBLY,  in-uk-scs’se-ble,  ad.  So  as  nut  to 
be  approached. 

Inaccuracy,  in-ak'kn-ra-se.  g.  Want  of  accuracy 
; or  exactness ; mistake ; fault ; defect ; error. 

Inaccurate,  in-ak'ku-rate,  a.  Not  accurate  or 
exact ; opposed  to  truth ; erroneous. 

Inaccdiiatklt,  in-ak'ku-rate- le,  ad.  Not  accord- 
ing to  truth ; incorrectly ; erroneously. 

I In  ac  ill’s,  in'a-kua,  a.  A genua  of  Coleopterous 
in-ects : Family,  Serricomes. 

Inacqitaintanck,  in-ak-kwane'tana,  a.  Want  of 
knowledge  or  acquaintance  of  a person  or  thing. 

Inacquiescent,  in-ak-kwe-es'sent,  a.  Not  ac- 
quiescing. 

Inaction,  in-ak'shun,  ».  (French.)  Cessation  from 
labour  or  exertion ; forbearance  of  labour ; rest ; 
idleness. 

Inactive,  in-ak'tiv,  a.  Not  busy;  not  diligent; 
idle;  indolent;  sluggish;  not  active  or  indus- 
trious. 

Inactively,  in-ak'tiv-le,  ad.  Idly;  sluggishly; 
without  motion,  labour,  or  employment. 

Inactivity,  in-ak-tiv'e-te,  s.  idleness ; sluggish- 
ness; inert  ness;  want  of  action  or  exertion; 
rest. 

In  actuate,  in-sk'tu-ata,  v.  a.  To  put  in  action. 

— Obsolete. 

In  actuation,  in-ak-tu-a'slmn,  s.  Operation.— 
Obsolete. 

They  (the  cron  tore*)  were  thm  constituted  in  the  In. 

actuation  und  tu  rciie  of  their  noblest  toil  must  perfect 
1 powers. — OlanviUc. 

| Inadequacy,  in-ad'e-kwa-se,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  unequal  or  insufficient  for  a purpose ; ine- 
quality; defectiveness;  incompleteness. 

Inadequate,  in-ad'e-kwute,  a.  Not  equal  to  the 
purpo.se ; defective ; falling  below  the  due  pro- 
portion ; incomplete;  not  just. 

Inadequately,  in-ad'e-kwate-le, ad.  Defectively; 
j not  completely. 

In  ADEQUATENESS,  in-nd'e-kwate-noa,  g.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  inadequate  ; inequality ; incomplete- 
ness. 

Inadeqitation,  in-ad -c-kwa'*tiun,  s.  Want  of 
exact  correspondence. 

Inadiiksion,  in-ad-be'zhun,  s.  Want  of  adhe- 
sion ; a not  adhering. 

Inadmissibility,  in-ad-miw-sr- bil'e-te,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  inadmissible,  or  not  worthy  of 
being  received. 

Inadmissible,  in-ad-mia'se-bl,  a.  Not  admissible. 

Inadvertence,  in-ad-veriten*,  > s.  Carelcss- 

Inadvertf.ncy,  in-ad-ver'tcn-se,  ) ness;  negli- 
gence ; inattention ; the  effect  of  inattention ; 
needleaaneta. 

Inadvertent,  in-ad-wr/tent,  a.  (in,  and  adrer- 
fms,  turning  to,  Lat.)  Not  turniug  the  mind  to; 
negligent;  heedless;  careless. 

Inadvertently,  in-ad-ver’tent-le,  ad.  Heed- 
lessly; carelessly;  want  of  attention;  inconsi- 
derately. 

Inaffability,  in -af-fh- bil'e-te,  3.  Rcservedneaa 
in  conversation. 

| Inaffablk,  in-af'fa-M,  a.  Reserved ; uncour- 
teoua ; not  affable. 
m 


IN  AFFECTATION— INAPPRECIABLE. 


Inafffctation,  in-af-fek-ta'shun,  a.  The  stats 
of  being  void  of  affectation. 

Inaffected,  in-af-fek  ted,  a.  Unaffected. — Ob- 
solete. 

In  affectedly,  in-af-fek'ted-Ie,  ad.  Withoat 
affectation. — Obsolete. 

Inaid  a ble,  in-a'da-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be  assisted. 
Labouring  art  can  never  answer  nature 
From  her  buikioMe  estate.—  eAuJt*. 

Inalienable,  in-ale'yen-a-bl,  a.  (French.)  That 
cannot  be  alienated  or  granted  to  another  ; un- 
alienable. 

Inalienableness,  in-ale'yen-a-bl-nes,  a.  Tbs 

state  of  being  inalienable. 

Inalienably,  in-alc'yen-a-blc,  ad.  In  a manner 
that  forbids  alienation. 

In  a 1. 1 mental,  in-al-o-men’tal,  a.  Affording  no 
nourishment. 

INALINB,  in'a-line,  #.  A vegetable  product,  resem- 
bling starch,  obtained  from  the  root*  of  Inula  hel- 
leninm,  or  Elecampane,  by  boiling  them  in  water. 

Inalterability,  in-awl-t*T-a-bil'e-te,  t.  The 

quality  of  not  being  alterable  or  changeable. 

Inalterable,  in-awl'ter-a- hi,  a.  That  cannot  or 
may  not  be  altered  or  changed  ; unalterable. 

Inamiabi.b,  in-a'me-a-bi,  a.  Unamiable;  unplea- 
sant— Obsolete. 

Inamiablenesa,  in-a'me  a-bl-ncs,  s.  Unamia- 
blenesa. — Obsolete. 

Inamissiblk,  in-a-mis’e-bl,  a.  (in,  and  amitio,  I 
lose,  Lat.)  Not  to  be  lost — Seldom  used. 

These  advantages  are  inamitnUe.— Hammond. 

Ikamissiblekess,  in-a-mU'ee-bl-nes,  r.  The  state 
of  not  being  liable  to  be  lost 

Inamorato,  in-am-o-ra'to,  s.  (Italian.)  A lover. 

Inane,  in-ane',  a.  (inanis,  empty,  Lat.)  Empty: 
void;  sometimes  used  for  a substantive,  to  ex-  i 
press  a void  spsce. 

Inanollar,  in-ang'gu-ldr,  a.  Not  angular. 

Inaniloquknt,  in-a-nil'o-kwent,  ) „ ....  i 

InaniloquoI'B,  in-i-nU'o-kwus,  f B‘1,bi,nS-  ; 

Inanimate,  in-ati'e-mate,  v.  a.  To  animate;  to  i 
quicken  (obsolete  as  a verb ;) 

This  child  of  mine,  inauimaUd  by  your  gracious  no  i 

captation.— Donne. 

a.  ( inanimatug , Lat)  void  of  life ; without  ani-  ! 
mation. 

Inanjmatfd,  in-an'e-roay-ted,  a.  Destitute  of 
animal  life ; not  snimatal  or  sprightly. 

Inanition,  in-a-nish'nn,  s.  (French,  from  moms, 
Lat)  Emptiness;  want  of  fuloes*. 

Inanity,  in-an'e-te,  s.  (tnnmtos,  Lat)  Empti- 
ness ; void  space  ; vacuity. 

Inappetenck,  in-ap'pe-tena,  > t.  (in,  and  ap- 

Imappetenct,  in-ap'pe  t«*ii-se,)  pettn*,  desiring, 
Lat)  Want  of  appetite,  or  of  a disposition  to 
seek,  select,  or  imbibe  nutriment ; want  of  dcaire 
or  inclination. 

Inapplicability,  in-ap-ple-ka-bfl'e-te,  t.  Un- 
fitness for  the  particular  purpose;  the  quality  of 
not  being  applicable. 

Inapplicable,  in-ap'ple-ka-bl,  a.  Not  applicable; 
that  cannot  be  applied  ; not  suited  or  suitable  to 
the  purpose. 

Inapplication,  in-ap-ple-ka'shun,  s.  Want  of 
application  ; want  of  attention  or  assiduity;  neg- 
ligenoe ; indolence. 

Inapposite,  in-ap'po-xite,  a.  Not  apposite;  not 
fit  or  suitable ; not  pertinent. 

Inappreciable,  in-ap-pre'she-a-bl,  a.  That  can” 
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not  lv*  duly  valued  or  appreciated  ; that  canuot 

I bo  estimated. 

I x a Pi'ii ki i ex  sidle,  in-ap-prc-hen'se-bl,  a.  Not 
| intelligible. 

j Ikapprf.ii  SN8IVE,  in-ap-pro-hcn'siv,  a.  Not  ap- 
! prehensive. 

j Inapproachable,  in-ap-protshe'a-bl,  a.  Not  to 
L be  approached. 

|j  Inappropriate,  in-ap-pro'pre-ate,  a.  Not  appro- 
priate ; unsuited  ; not  proper ; not  belonging  to. 

I I Inappropriately,  in- ap-pro'pre-ate-le,  ocf.  Not 

appropriately ; not  fitly. 

1 In  appropriateness,  in-ap-pro'pre-ate-nes,#.  Un- 
| , suitableness. 

I Inapt,  in-apt',  a.  Not  apt ; unfit, 
i Inaptitude,  in- a p'te-tude,  a.  Want  of  aptitude ; 
unfitness;  unsuitableness. 

• Inaptly,  in-apt'le,  ad.  Unfitly ; unsuitably. 

! Inaptness,  in-apt'nes,  a.  Uufitneas;  unsuitable- 
ness. 

I Inaquate,  in-aTcwate,  a.  Embodied  in  water, 
j Inaquation,  In-a-kwa'shun, ».  The  state  of  being 
inaquate. 

Inarablb,  in-dr'a-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
!l  tilled. 

Inarch,  in-drtsh',  r.  a.  To  graft  by  approach  ; 

I to  graft  by  uniting  a scion  to  a stock  without  sepa- 
; rating  it  from  its  parent  tree, 
j!  Inarchino,  in-drtsh'ing,  a.  A method  of  ingraft- 
ing,  by  which  a scion,  without  being  separated  from 
its  parent  tree,  is  joined  to  a stock  standing  near. 

Inarticulate,  in-<Sr-tik'u-lat«,  a.  Not  uttered 
[j  with  articulation  or  junction  of  the  organs  of 
speech  ; not  articulate ; not  distinct,  or  with  dis- 
1 tmetion  of  syllables. 

| ! Inarticulately,  in-dr-tik'u-late-le,  ad.  Not  with 
' distinct  syllables ; indistinctly. 

Inarticulateness,  In-dr-tik'u-late-nes,  #.  Con- 
fusion of  sounds;  want  of  distinctness  in  pro- 
nouncing. 

In  articulation,  indr-tik-u-la'sbun,  & Indis- 
, I ti  net  ness  of  sounds  in  speaking. 

I!  Inartificial,  in-dr-to-fish'al,  a.  Contrary  to 
art;  not  made  by  ait;  plain;  simple;  artless; 
rude. 

• Inartificially,  in-dr-te-fish'al-Ie,  ad.  Without 
i art ; in  an  artless  manner ; contrary  to  tho  rules 

of  art. 

ji  Inasmuch,  in-ax-mutsh',  ad.  Such  being  the  caso 
or  fact ; seeing. 

Inattention,  in-nt-ten'shun,  a.  Disregard  ; neg- 
ligence ; beedleaanesa ; neglect ; want  of  atten- 
| tion. 

, Inattentive,  in-st-ten'tiv,  a.  Heedless;  careless; 

regardless ; negligent ; not  fixing  the  mind  on  an 
j object. 

1 Inattentively,  in-at-ten'tiv-le,  ad.  Without 
j attention ; carelessly  ; heedlessly, 
i Inaudibility,  in-aw-dc-bil'e-te,  £ a.  State  of 

Inaudiblenkss,  in-aw'dc-bl-nea,;  being  inaudi- 

bis. 

Inaudible,  in-aw'de-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be  beard; 

I making  no  sound. 

Inaudibly,  in-aw'de-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  not  to 
j be  heard. 

Inaugural,  in-aw'gu-ral,  a.  (imw/^uro,  Lat.) 
Pertaining  to  inauguration ; made  or  pronounced 
at  an  inauguration. 

j Inaugurate,  in-aw'gu-rate,  v.  a.  To  introduce 
or  induct  into  an  office  with  solemnity  or  suitable 
Cl 
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ceremonies ; to  invest  with  an  office  in  a formal 
manner ; to  begin  with  good  omens ; — (obsolete 
in  the  last  sense;) — a.  part,  invested  with  office. 

The  new  state  to  which  Christ  was  inaugurate  at  his 

resurrection.— Hammond. 

Inauguration,  in-aw-gu-ra'shnn,  ».  (mmujaratiOf 
Lat.)  The  act  of  inducting  into  office  with  so- 
lemnity ; investiture  with  office  by  appropriate 
ceremonies;  the  coronation  of  an  emperor  or 
king,  or  the  consecration  of  a prelate — so  called 
from  the  ceremonies  used  by  the  Romans,  when 
they  were  received  into  the  College  of  Augnrs. 

Inaugukatou,  in-aw'ga-ray-tor,  a.  One  who  in- 
augurates. 

Inauouratory,  in-aw'gn-mytur-e,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  inauguration ; suited  to  induction  into 
office. 

Inauratb,  in-aw'rate,  v.  a.  To  gild  or  cover  with 
gold. 

Inauration,  in-aw-ra'shun,  a.  ( atirum , gold,  Lot.) 
In  Pharmacy,  the  act  of  gilding  pills,  or  a bolus. 

Inauspicate,  in-aws'pe-kate,  a.  Ill-omened. 

Inauspicious,  in-aw-spish'us,  a.  Ill-omened ; 
unfortunate ; unlucky ; evil. 

Inauspicioubly,  m-aw-spish'us-le,  ad.  With 
ill  omens ; unfortunately ; unfavourably. 

Inauspiciousness,  in-aw  sj.ish'us-nes,  #.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inauspicious;  unfavour 
ableness. 

Inbeing,  in'be-ing,  t.  Inherent  existence;  msepa 
rabWnoaa. 

Inboard,  in'borde,  a.  Carried  or  stowed  within 
the  hold  of  a ship,  as  an  inboard  cargo ; — ad. 
within  the  bold  of  a vessel. 

Inborn,  in'bawrn,  a.  Innate ; implanted  by  na- 
ture. 

Inbreathe,  in'brcetb,  v.  a.  To  infuse  by  breath- 
ing. 

Inbreathed,  in'breethd,  a.  Infused  by  inspiration. 

Inbreed,  in-breed',  v.  a.  To  generate  or  produce 
within. 

Inbred,  inured,  a.  Bred  within ; innate ; na- 
tural. 

Inca,  ingTca,  a.  The  title  given  by  the  nntives  of 
Peru  to  their  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood,  be- 
fore the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards. 

Inc  age. — See  Encage. 

INCAOEMKNT,  in-kaj«'ment,  t.  Confinement  in  a 
cage. 

Incalculable,  in-kol'ku-la-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  calculated. 

Incalculably,  in-kal'ku-la-blc,  ad.  In  a degree 
beyond  calculation. 

Incalebcknce,  in-kal-Wscns,  ) a.  (jncnlesccvs, 

Incalf.scenct,  in-kal-les'sen-se,)  Lat.)  The 
state  of  growing  warm;  warmth;  incij*i»nt;  brat. 

Incalescknt,  in-kal-lea'sent,  a.  Growing  warm ; 
increasing  in  heat. 

Ixcameration,  in-kam-er-a ' shun,  a.  (w,  and 
camera,  a chamber  or  arched  roof,  I^it.)  A term 
used  in  the  chancery  of  Rome,  for  the  uniting  of 
lands,  revenues,  or  other  rights  to  the  Pope’s  do- 
mains. 

Incandescence,  in-kan-des'sens,  t.  (tneandeoemu, 
Lat.)  A white  heat,  or  the  glowing  whiteness  of 
a body  caused  by  intense  heat. 

Incandescent,  in-knn-dee’&eut,  a.  White,  or 
glowing  with  beat. 

Incantation,  in-kan-ta'shun,  s.  ( incantatio , Lat.) 
The  act  of  enchanting ; enchantment ; the  act  of 
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using  certain  formulas  of  words  and  ceremonies, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  spirits. 

Incantatory,  in-kan'ta-tur-e,  a.  Dealing  by  en- 
| , chantmont ; magical. 

i Incantinq,  in-kan'ting,  a.  Enchanting.—  0b«o- 
1 1 lete. 

Incan  Ling  voices,— poesy,  mirth,  and  wine,  raising  the 

•port  commonly  to  admiration.—  >ir  T.  Herbert. 

j Incanton,  in-kan'tun,  r.  a.  To  unite  to  a canton 
* or  separate  community. 

Incapability,  in-kay-pa-bil'e-te,)  a.  Tlie  quality 
| Inoapablenkss,  in-kn'pa-bl-nes,  ji  of  Wing  in- 
capable ; natural  incapacity  or  want  of  power; 
legal  disqualification. 

1 ■ Incapable,  iu-ka'pa-bl,  a.  Not  having  capacity 
j | or  room  sufficient  to  contain  or  hold  ; destitute  of 
natural  capacity  or  power  to  learn,  know,  under- 
I stand,  or  comprehend ; not  admitting  ; not  in  a 
state  to  receive  ; wanting  power  equal  to  any  pur- 
pose ; wanting  moral  power  or  disposition ; un- 
qualified or  disqualified,  in  a legal  sense;  not 
having  the  legal  or  constitutional  qualifications. 

Incapably,  in-ka'pa-ble,  ad.  Iu  an  incapable 
j manner. 

Incapacious,  in-ka-pa'shus,  a.  Narrow ; of  small 
content ; wanting  power  to  contain  or  oom pre- 
bend ; not  large  or  spacious. 

Incapaciousness,  in-ka-pa'shus-nes,  a.  Narrow- 
ness ; want  of  containing  space. 

Incapacitate,  in-ka-pas'e-tate,  v,  a.  To  render 
or  make  incapable ; to  disable ; to  weaken  ; to 
deprive  of  competent  power  or  ability ; to  render 
unfit ; to  disqualify ; to  deprive  of  legal  or  con- 
stitutional requisites. 

Incapacitation,  in-ka-pas-e-ta'shun,  a.  Want 
< of  capacity. 

Incapacity,  in-ka-pas'e-te,  a.  Inability ; want  of 
natural  power;  want  of  comprehensiveness  of 
mind ; disqualification,  in  a legal  sense.  In  the 
Canon  Law,  the  term  has  two  applications — first, 

I the  want  of  a dispensation  for  age  in  a minor,  and 
for  legitimation  in  a bastard,  &c.,  which  renders 
the  provision  of  a benefice  void  in  its  original ; 
and  secondly,  crimes  and  heinous  offences  which 
annul  provisions  at  first  valid. 

Incarcerate,  in-kdr'te-rata,  v.  a.  (incarcero,  Lat) 
To  imprison;  to  confine  in  a jail ; to  confine;  to 
shut  up  or  enclose ; — a.  imprisoned  ; confined. 

Incarceration,  in-kdr-se-re'sbun,  a.  The  act  of 
imprisoning  or  confining ; imprisonment. 

IKCARN,  in-kdm',  v.  a.  (iucamo,  Lat.)  To  oorer 
with  llesli;  to  invest  with  flesh; — v.  n.  to  breed 
flesh. 

I Incarnadine,  in-kdr'na-dine,  a.  (mcamadin,  Fr.) 
Flesh-coloured;  of  a carnation  colour;  pole  red; 
— v.  a.  to  dye  rod  or  flesh  colour. 

1 Incarnate,  in-kdrinate,  r.  a.  To  clothe  with  flesh ; 
— o.  clothed  with  flesh. 

, Incarnation,  in-kdr-na'slum,  a.  ( incamatio , tak- 
ing of  flesh,  Lat.)  In  Theology,  the  act  by  which 
the  Son  of  God  assumed  the  human  character,  or 
J the  mystery  by  which  Jesus  Christ  was  made 
man,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  of  salvation, 
i | In  Surgery,  used  to  denote  the  healing  and  filling 
i i up  of  ulcers  and  wounds  with  new  flesh. 

Incarnativk,  in-kdr'na-tiv,  a.  (incamatif  Fr.) 
In  Therapeutics,  applied  to  medicines  which  have 
for  their  object  the  filling  up  wounds  or  sores 
with  flesh; — a.  a medicine  that  tends  to  promote 
the  growth  of  new  flesh. 
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INCARVILLEA,  in-kdr-vil  le-a,  «.  (in  honour  of  P.  I 
Incarville,  a Chinese  Jesuit.)  A genus  of  elegant  ! 
plants,  natives  of  China:  Order,  Bignoniaccse. 

Incase.— See  Encase. 

Incask,  in-ka»k',  v.  a.  To  put  into  a cask. 

Incastellated,  in-kas'tvl-luy-tod,  a.  Confined  j 
or  enclosed  in  a castle. 

Incatknation,  in-kat-e-na'shnn,  a.  (catena,  a 
chain,  Lat)  Tho  act  of  linking  together. 

Incautious,  in-kaw'shus,  a.  Unwary;  negligent;  : 
not  circumspect ; heedless ; not  attending  to  the 
circumstances  ou  which  safety  and  interest  de- 
pend. 

Incautiously,  in  kaw'shus-le,  ad.  Unwarily ; , 
heedlessly ; without  due  circumspection. 

Incautiousness,  in-kaw'shua-nes,  a.  Want  of  , 
caution  ; unwariness ; want  of  foresight 

Incavated,  in'ka-vay-ted,  a.  Made  hollow;  bent 
round  or  in. 

Incavation,  in-ka-ra'shun,  a.  The  act  of  making 
hollow ; a hollow  made. 

Inc  end,  in-scud',  v.  a.  ( incendo , Lat)  To  stir  np ; 
to  inflame. — Obsolete. 

Oh  I there’s  a line  moenJj  hla  lustful  Mood  — 

Mir/tom. 

Incendiarism,  in-sen'de-ar-izm,  a.  The  net  or  1 
practice  of  wilfully  Betting  fire  to  buildings  or 
other  property. 

Incendiary,  in-sen'de-a-re,  a.  (tncandarhu,  Lat)  j 
In  Law,  one  who  is  guilty  of  maliciously  setting  , 
fire  to  another's  dwelling-house  or  other  premises. 

A bare  intent  or  attempt  to  do  this  by  actually 
setting  fire  to  a house,  unless  it  absolutely  burns, 
does  not  com*  within  the  description  of  tnemdit 
at  cvi.il/usstL  But  the  horning  and  consuming  of 
any  part  is  sufficient,  though  the  fire  be  after- 
wards extinguished.  It  must  also  be  a malicions 
burning,  otherwise  it  is  only  a trespass.  This  I 
offence  is  called  arson  in  English,  and  wilful  fire-  j 
raising  in  Scotch  law  a person  who  excites  or 
inflames  factions,  and  promotes  quarrels;  he  or 
that  which  excites ; — a.  relating  to  the  malicious  ; 
burning  of  a dwelling;  tending  to  excite  or  in-  i 
flame  factions,  sedition,  or  quarrels. 

Inckndious,  in-seu'de-us,  a.  Promoting  faction 
or  quarrel 

Incense,  in'sens,  a.  (incenaum,  Lat.)  Perfume 
exhaled  by  fire ; the  odours  of  spices  and  gums 
burnt  in  religious  riles,  or  ns  an  offering  to  some 
deity ; the  materials  burnt  for  making  perfumes ; 
acceptable  prayers  and  praises ; — v.  o.  to  perfume  | 
with  incense. 

Incense,  in-sens',  v.  a.  To  enkiudle  or  inflame  to 
violent  anger;  to  excite  angry  passions;  to  pro-  , 
voke;  to  irritate;  to  exasperate;  to  heat;  to  I 
fire. 

Incbnsement,  in-sens'ment,  a.  Violent  irritation 
of  the  passions ; beat ; exasperation. 

Incknsion,  in-sen'abun,  r.  (mcensio,  Lat)  The 
act  of  kindling ; the  slate  of  being  on  fire. 

Incensive,  in-sen'siv,  a.  That  incites  or  inflames. 

Incensor,  in-aen'sur,  «.  (Latin.)  A kindler  of  | 
anger. 

Inc en  sort,  in-sen'sur-e,  $.  The  vessel  in  which  j 
incense  is  burnt  and  offered. 

Incensurarle,  in-sen'su-ra-bl,  a.  Not  censura- 
ble ; not  liable  to  be  censured. 

Incentive,  in-sen' tiv,  c.  Inciting;  encouraging 
or  moving ; — i.  that  which  kindles ; that  which 
provokes ; that  which  operates  ou  the  mind  or 
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passions,  and  prompts  to  good  or  ill;  motive; 

i , *pur' 

i Inception,  in-sepshnn,  s.  (mceptio,  Lat.)  Be- 
I ginning. — Seldom  used. 

■ The  inoejtion  of  putrefaction  hath  in  It  a maturation. 

—Bacon. 

Inceptive,  in-sep'tiv,  a.  Beginning;  noting  be- 
• ginning. 

, Inckptor,  in-sep'tur,  «.  A beginner;  one  in  the 
rudiments. 

1 Incbration,  in-se-ra'shun,  #.  The  act  of  covering 
! with  wax. 

Inckrative,  in-ser'a-  tiv,  a.  Adhering  like  wax. 

, Incertain,  in-eer'tin,  a.  Doubtful ; unsteady ; 
i uncertain. 

Incbrtainly,  in-ser'tin-le,  ad.  Doubtfully, 
j Incertainty,  in-ser'tin-te,  s.  Doubt ; uncer- 
tainty. 

Incertitude,  in-ser'tc-tude,  ».  ( incertitudo , Lat.) 
Uncertainty;  doubtfulness;  doubt. 

Imcertox,  in-seritam,  t.  (Latin,  doubtfulness.) 
I In  andent  Architecture,  a spedes  of  walling  whose 
face  exhibits  an  irregularly  formed  masonry,  not 
laid  in  horizontal  courses. 

Iscessabi.e,  in-ses'sa-bl,  a.  Unceasing;  con- 
tinual.— Seldom  used. 

The  incestalU  blows  which  stiU  do  wound  our  ears.  — 

Skelton. 

Incessaxcy,  in-ses'san-se,  «.  Unintermitted  con- 
j tinoance ; unceasingness. 

Incessant,  in-scs'sant,  a.  (in,  and  cessans,  from 
cesso,  I cease,  Lat.)  Unceasing;  unintermitted; 
continual;  uninterrupted. 

Incessantly,  in-ses'sant-le,  ad.  Without  ceasing ; 
continually. 

; Incessores,  in-ses-ao'res,  ».  ( insideo , I set,  Lat) 
j An  order  of  birds,  consisting  of  such  as  perch, 
i Induding,  in  the  arrangement  of  Swainson,  the 
Dentiroetrea,  Conirostrcs,  Scansores,  Tenuirostres, 
‘ and  Fissiroetrc*. 

Incest,  in'seat,  t.  ( incests,  Fr.  incestum,  Lat)  Un- 
natural and  criminal  conjunction  of  persons,  or 
| sexual  commerce  between  persons  related  within 
j the  degrees  wherein  marriage  is  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  a oountry. 

Incestuous,  in-ses'tu-us,  a.  Guilty  of  incest; 

■ guilty  of  an  natural  cohabitation. 

Incestuously,  in-scs'tu-us-le,  ad.  With  nnna- 

] tural  love ; in  a manner  to  involve  the  crime  of 
incest 

mcestuouskrsb,  in-fies'tu-us-nes,  s.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  incestuous. 

I Ikcii,  inah,  a.  (tnce,  Sax.)  A well-known  measure 
of  length,  the  twelfth  part  of  a foot,  and  equal  to 
three  barleycorns  in  length ; a proverbial  name 
for  a small  quantity;  a nice  point  of  time;— 
(unusual  in  the  last  sense ;) 

Beldame,  I think  we  watch'd  you  at  an  intk,—8kal*. 
— (insh,  an  island,  Gael.)  a word  applied  in  Scot- 
land to  certain  small  islands,  or  to  places  which 
have  been  surrounded  by  water,  as  Inch-Keith, 
Whito-iuch,  King’s-inch.  Inch  of  candle,  in  Law, 
i an  old  mode  of  selling  goods  by  merchants  in  the 
i following  manner,  vis. : when  the  goods  arc  ex- 
I posod  to  sale,  a small  piece  of  wax -candle,  about 
an  inch  long,  is  burning,  and  the  last  bidder  when 
the  candle  goes  out  is  entitled  to  the  lot  or  parcel 
$o  exposed ; — v.  a.  to  drive  by  inches ; 

H«  pet*  too  far  into  the  soldiers*  graces, 

Auu  ineftes  out  my  master.— 


to  deal  out  by  inches;  to  give  sparingly  ; — r.  n, 
to  advance  or  retire  a little  at  a time. — Seldom  i 
used  as  a verb. 

Inch  amber,  in-tshnme'bnr,  v.a.  ( enchasnbrer , Fr.) 
j To  lodge  in  a chamber. — Obsolete. 

Incharitadle.— Sec  Uncharitable. 

Inchastity,  in-tshas'te-te,  a.  Lewdncas;  impu- 
rity; un  chastity. 

Inched,  insht,  a.  Containing  Inches  in  length  or 
breadth. 

Inchest,  in-tshest\  v.  a.  To  put  into  a chest.  1 

Inchmeal,  inah'mcle,  $,  A piece  an  Inch  long. 

Inchoate,  in'ko-ate,  v.  a.  (inchoo,  Lat)  To 
begin  {—{seldom  used  is  a verb ;) — a.  begun  ; 
commenced. 

Inchoately,  in'ko-ate- le,  ad.  In  an  incipient 
degree. 

Inchoation,  in-ko-a'sbun,  >.  The  act  of  begin-  ! 
ning;  commencement;  inception. — Seldom  used. 
There  !■  another  life.  In  which  those  divine  inchoa- 

tions  shall  be  completed.— OUmeOU. 

Inchoative,  in-ko'a-tiv,  a.  Noting  beginning; 
inceptive. 

Inchpin,  insh'pin,  ».  Some  of  the  inside  of  a deer.  ; 

Incide,  in-side',  r.  a.  ( incido , Lat)  To  cut ; to  1 
separate,  as  medicines. — Obsolete. 

The  menses  are  promoted  by  all  saponaceous  sub- 
stances, which  ineide  the  mucus'  in  the  first  passages.— 

AdmtknoL 

Incidence,  in'se-dens,  t.  (incidens,  Lat)  In  a 
literal  sense,  a falling  on ; accident ; casualty ; 
the  direction  with  which  one  body  strikes  upon 
another,  and  the  angle  made  by  that  line,  other- 
wise termed  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Incident,  in'ae-dent,  a.  Casual;  fortuitous;  oc- 
casional ; happening  accidentally ; issuing  in  be- 
side the  main  design ; appertaining  to  or  following 
the  chief  or  principal; — s.  that  which  falls  out; 
an  event ; casualty  ; that  which  happens  aside  of 
the  main  design ; an  episode  or  subordinate  action. 
Incident  diligence,  in  Scotch  Law,  a warrant 
granted  by  a Lord  Ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion to  cite  witnesses  in  proof  of  any  point,  or  for 
the  production  of  any  writing  necessary  in  the 
preparation  of  a cause  for  a final  determination 
before  it  goes  to  a general  proof.  In  Law,  a thing 
appertaining  to,  or  following  another  which  is  i 
principal.  A court  baron  is  inseparably  incident 
to  a manor,  and  a court  of  pie  powders  to  a fair.  ! 
Incident  ray  of  light,  in  Optics,  the  line  of  direc- 
tion in  which  a ray  is  propagated  after  striking  a 
reflecting  body. 

Incidental,  in-se-den'tal,  a.  Casual ; happening 
by  chanoe;  uot  intended;  not  deliberate;  not  ij 
necessary  to  the  chief  purpose. 

Incidentally,  in-se-dcn'tal-le,  ad.  Beside  tho  I 
main  design ; casually ; without  intention ; acci- 
dentally; occasionally. 

Incidentlt,  in'ae-dent-le,  ad.  Occasionally;  by  I 
the  way. — Obsolete. 

Incinerate,  io-ain'er-ate,  r.  a.  (in,  and  cinis, 
ashes,  Lat)  To  burn  to  ashes. 

Incineration,  in-sin-er-a'shun,  i.  (incineratio, 
Lat.)  In  Pharmacy,  the  process  by  which  an  f 
animal  or  vegetable  substance  is  reduced  to  ashes. 

Incipibncy,  in-sip'e-en-se,  s.  Beginning;  com- 
mencement. 

Incipient,  in-sip'e-ent,  a%  (incipiens,  Lat.)  Be- 
ginning ; commencing,  as  the  incipient  Btage  of  a 
fever. 
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IXCIRCLE— INCLINABLE. 


INCLINABLENESS— INCLUSIVELY. 


Incirclk. — Sec  Encircle. 

Incirclet,  in-ser'klet,  *.  A small  circlet 
In  whose  ktdreteta  if  ye  cuxe. 

Your  eyes  may  trend  a lover's  maw.— Sidney. 

Incirccmschiptible,  in-ser-kum-skrip’te-bl,  a. 
That  cannot  be  circumscribed  or  limited. 

Incirccmsplction,  in-ser-kum-  spek'shun,  8. 
Want  of  circumspection. 

Incise,  in-size',  r.  a.  (mower,  Fr.)  To  cut  ia;  t« 
carve. 

Let  others  carve  the  rest ; it  shall  suffice, 

I on  thy  grave  this  epitaph  inobe.—  C'amo. 

Incised,  m-sizde',  o.  (tncutu,  Lat)  Cnt ; made 
by  cutting. 

Incisely,  in-sizcHe,  ad,  In  the  manoer  of  incisions. 

Incision,  in-sizU'un,  t.  (French,  incisio . Lat)  A 
cutting ; the  act  of  cutting  into  a substance ; a 
cut ; a gash  ; the  separation  of  the  surface  of 
any  substance  made  by  a sharp  instrument;  sepa- 
ration of  viscid  matter  by  medicines. — Obsolete 
in  the  last  sense. 

Incisive,  in-si'siv,  a.  (wcm£  Fr.)  Having  the 
quality  of  cutting  or  separating  the  superficial 
part  of  anything,  Incisive  teeth,  the  cutters,  or 
fore  teeth  in  animals. 

Incisor,  in-si'snr,  i.  (Latin.)  A fore  tooth,  which 
cuts,  bites,  or  separates  ; a cutter. 

IncisorY,  in-ai'sur-rc,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
cutting. 

Incisure,  in-sizh'ore,  8.  (incision,  Lot)  A cut; 
an  aperture  opened  by  cutting ; an  incision. 

Incitant,  in-si'tant,  8.  That  which  excites  action 
in  an  animal  body. 

INCITATION,  in-se-ta'sbnn,  #.  (mciiatio,  Lat)  In- 
citement ; incentive ; motive ; impulse ; the  act 
of  inciting  ; the  power  of  inciting. 

Incite,  in-rite',  r.  a.  (incito,  Lat)  To  stir  up ; to 
push  forward  in  a purpose ; to  animate ; to  en- 
courage ; to  move  the  mind  to  action  by  persua- 
sion, or  motives  presented. 

Incitement,  in-srte'ment,  i.  That  which  moves 
the  mind  or  produoes  action ; motive ; incentive ; 
itn  pulse. 

Inciter,  in-si'tnr,  *.  He  or  that  which  incites  or 
moves  to  action. 

I NCI  vi  l. — See  Uncivil. 

Incivility,  in-se-vil'e-te,  i.  (incivilite,  Fr.)  Want 
of  courtesy ; rudeness ; impoliteness  ; any  act  of 
rudeness  or  ill-breeding. 

Incivilization,  ia-siv-il-e-za'bhun,  t.  An  un- 
civilized state. 

Iscivillt. — See  Uncivilly. 

Incivism,  in-sivTzm,  8.  Want  of  love  to  one’s 
country,  or  of  patriotism. 

Inclasp,  in-klasp',  r.  a.  To  hold  fast ; to  clasp. 

Inclavatsd,  in'kla-vay- ted,  a.  Set;  fast;  fixed. 

Inclk. — See  Inkle. 

Inclemency,  in-klem'en  se,  t.  (inclemence,  Fr. 
inclementia , Lat.)  Waut  of  clemency ; want  of 
mildness  of  temper ; unmercifulness  ; harshness ; 
severity ; roughness ; bolsterousness  ; storrniness. 

Inclement,  in-klem'ent,  a.  Destitute  of  a mild 
and  kind  temper;  unmerciful;  unpitying;  void 
of  tenderness ; harsh ; rough  ; stormy ; boister- 
ons ; rigorously  cold. 

IvCLKM ENTLT,  in-klcui'cnt- le,  ad.  In  an  inclo- 
ment  manner. 

Inclinable,  in  -kli'na-bl,  a.  ( inclinabilis , I^at,) 
Leaning  ; tending  ; having  a propenrion  of  will ; 
having  a tendency ; sumewhut  di-posed. 
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Inclinableness,  in-kli'na-ll-nes,  *.  Favourable 
disposition. 

Inclination,  in-kle-na'sbun,  $.  (Freneh,  from 
indinatio , Lat.)  Tendency  towards  any  point; 
natural  aptness  ; propension  of  mind ; favourable 
disposition  ; incipient  desire ; love  ; affection  ; 
regard ; disposition  of  mind  ; the  act  of  decanting 
liquors  by  stooping  or  inclining  the  vessel.  In 
Mathematics,  the  mutual  approach,  tendency,  or 
leaning  of  two  lines  or  two  planes  towards  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  an  angle.  Inclination  of  the  r 
magnetic  needle , the  same  as  dip.  Inclination  of 
a planet,  an  arc  or  angle  comprehended  between 
the  ecliptic  and  the  plane  of  a planet  in  its  orbit. 
Inclination  of  meridian a,  in  Dialling,  the  angle 
that  the  hour  line  on  tbe  globe,  which  is  perpen- 
dicular with  the  dial-plate,  makes  with  the  meri- 
dian. Inclination  of  the  axis  of  t)*e  earth,  the 
angle  which  it  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic, or  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  tbe  equa- 
tor and  ecliptic,  which  is  23°  28'. 

Inclinatorily,  in-klin'a-tur-e-le,  atL  Obliquely;  ' 
with  inclination. 

Inclinatory,  in-klin'a-tnr-e,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  leaning  or  inclining. 

Incline,  in-kline',  v.  n,  (incline,  Lat.)  To  bend ; 
to  lean ; to  tend  towards  any  part ; to  bend  the 
body ; to  bow ; to  be  favourably  disposed  to ; to 
feel  desire  beginning ; to  be  disposed ; — e.  a,  to 
cause  to  deviate  from  an  erect,  perpendicular,  or 
parallel  line  ; to  give  a leaning  to ; to  give  a ten- 
, dency  or  proj>cnsion  to  the  will  or  affections ; to 
i turn  ; to  dispose ; to  bend  ; to  cause  to  stoop  or 
> bow.  j 

Inclined.  in-klinde',  a.  Having  a leaning  or  ten- 
dency; disposed.  Inclined  plane,  in  Mechanics, 
one  which  foims  an  oblique  angle  with  the  bori-  . 
zon  ; a sloping  plane. 

Inclikkr,  in-kli'nur,  s.  An  inclined  dial. 

Inclip,  in-klip',  r.  a.  To  grasp ; to  enclose  ; to 
surround. — Seldom  used. 

Whate’er  the  ocean  pnles,  or  sky  tndlpt. 

Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  havt’’L — SioU. 

Incloister. — See  Enckristcr. 

Inclose. — See  Enclose. 

Incloser.— See  Kndoser. 

Inclosure. — See  Enclosure. 

Incloud,  in-klowd',  v.  a.  To  darken  ; to  olwcure. 

Include,  in-klude',  r.  a.  (in,  and  clatufo,  I Bhut,  ; 
Lat.)  To  confine  within  ; to  hold ; to  contain ; > 
to  comprise ; to  comprehend. 

Inclusa,  in-klu'sA,  s.  A family  of  testsrewu 
Molluscs  in  Cuvier’s  arrangement,  the  animals  of  j 
which  have  the  month  open  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity, or  near  tbe  middle  only,  for  tbe  passage  ! j 
of  tbe  food,  and  extended  from  the  other  end  into  j 
a double  tube,  which  projects  from  the  shell,  the  ! 
extremities  of  which  are  always  gaping:  nearly 
all  the  species  live  buried  in  sand,  stones,  ooze, 
or  wood. 

Inclusi,  in-klu'st,  s.  (inclusus,  shut  np,  Lat.)  A 
class  of  religious  persons  who  lived  in  cells,  nnder 
the  obligation  of  not  leaving  them  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity — named  also  Iledusi.  i 

Inclusion,  in-kln'zhun,  $,  (indusio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  including. 

Inclusive,  in-klu'siv,  a.  (indttsif  Fr.)  Enclosing; 
encircling ; comprehended  in  the  number  or  sum. 

Inclusively,  in-kln'siv-le,  ad.  Comprehending  j 
tbe  thing  mentioned. 
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IN  CO  ACT— INCOME. 


INCOMING-  INCOMM  CRADLES  ESS. 


Jncoact,  in-ko-nkt',  ) a.  (meoacttu,  Latin.) 

Incoacted,  in-ko-ak'ted.j  Unrestrained. — Obau- 
t lete. 

Incoagulable,  in-ko-ag'u-la-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  coagulated. 

Incoekcible,  in-ko-er'se-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  coerced 
I or  impelled  by  force. 

Incoexistknck,  in-ko- eg*  zis'tens,  ft.  The  quality 
of  not  existing  together. — Unusual. 

Incoo,  in-kog',  ad.  (contracted  from  incognito.) 
In  concealment  or  disguise ; in  a manner  not  to 
be  known. 

1 Incoo  1 table,  in-koj'e-ta-bl,  a.  ( incogitabilis , Lnt.) 

} Unt bought  of. 

’ Incooitanct,  in  koj  'e-tan-ae,  t.  (incogiUmtuv, 
LaO  Want  of  thought,  or  want  of  the  power  of 
< thinking. 

1 Incooitant,  in-koj'e-tant,  a.  Thoughtless ; in- 
| considerate. 

I Incooitaxtlt,  in-koj'e-tant-le,  ad.  Without  con- 
! sideration. 

I Ixcooitativk,  in-koj'e-tay-tiv,  a.  Wanting  the 
[ power  of  thought. 

| Incognito,  in-kog'ne-to,  ad.  ( incognita*. , Lat.)  In 
concealment ; in  disguise  of  the  real  person. 

! Incognizable,  in-kog'ne-zn-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  recognised,  known,  or  distinguished. 

Incognosciblk,  in-kog-noe'c-bl,  a.  Incapable  of 
being  known. 

Incoherence,  in-ko- ho'rens,  ) ».  Want  of  co- 

Incoiirrenct,  in-ko-he'reo-se,f  herence  or  co- 
hesion ; looseness,  or  unconnected  state  of  parts ; 
want  of  connection  ; incongruity ; want  of  agree- 
ment, or  dependence  of  one  part  on  another ; in- 
consistency ; that  which  does  not  agree  with  other 
parta  of  the  same  thing. 

Incoherent,  in-ko- he'rent,  a.  Wanting  cohe- 
sion; loose;  unconnected;  not  fixed  to  each 
other ; wanting  coherence  or  agreement ; incon- 
gruous ; inconsistent ; haring  no  dependence  of 
one  part  on  another. 

! Incoherently,  in-ko-be'rcnt-le,  ad.  Inconsis- 

tently ; without  coherence  of  parts. 

; Incoincidence,  in-ko-in'se-dens,  r.  Want  of 

coincidence. 

Incoincident,  in-ko-in'se-dent,  a.  Not  coinci- 
dent ; not  agreeing  in  time,  place,  or  principle. 

Incolcmity,  in-ko-lu'me-te,  ».  ( incolumiUit , Lat.) 
Safety;  security. — Seldom  used. 

Incombinr,  in-kom-bine',  v.  n.  To  differ. — Sel- 
dom used. 

To  sow  the  sorrow  of  man’s  nativity  with  seed  of  two 

Incoherent  and  fnoomMatnp  dispositions. — Milton. 

Incombustibility,  in-kum-bns-te-bil'e-te,  ) s. 

Incombustible  ness,  in-kom-bus' tc-bl-ncs,  ) 
The  quality  of  being  incapable  of  being  burnt  or 
consumed. 

Incombustible,  in-kom-bus'te-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
burnt,  decomposed,  or  cum  timed  by  fire.  Incom- 
bustible doth,  cloth  woven  with  the  fibres  of  the 
mineral  nsbcstns, — which  see. 

Incombustibly,  in-kom-bus'te-blc,  ad.  So  as  to 
resist  combustion. 

; Income,  in'kmn,  a.  That  gain  which  proceeds  from 
labour,  business,  or  property  of  any  kind ; the 
produce  of  a farm  ; the  rent  of  houses ; the  pro- 
ceeds of  professional  business ; the  profits  of  com- 
merce or  of  occupation ; the  interest  or  stock  of 
1 funds ; a coming  in  ; admission ; introduction ; — 
(obsolete  in  the  last  three  senses,  though  in  com- 
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mon  use  in  the  days  of  Cromwell.)  This  term  is 
often  used  as  synonymous  with  revenue ; but  the  ! 
legitimate  distinction  seems  to  be,  that  income  is  : 
applied  to  the  gains  of  private  persons,  and  rerenue 
to  that  of  a sovereign  or  state. 

Incoming,  in'kum-ing,  a.  Coming  in ; — t.  income; 
gain. 

Incom  m en  attr a ni  lity,  in-kom  - mens-o- ra-bil ' e- 
te,  $.  The  state  of  one  thing  with  respect  to 
another,  when  they  cannot  be  compared  by  any 
common  measure. 

Incommensurable,  in-kom- mens' u-ra-bl,  a. 
Not  to  be  reduced  to  any  measure  common  to  i 
both.  In  Geometry,  a term  applied  to  homoge- 
neous magnitudes  which  have  no  common  measure, 
or  whereof  one  cannot  be  denoted  as  either  a mul- 
tiple aliquot  part  of  the  other,  or  whose  ratio  can- 
not be  represented  by  numbers.  Incommensurable 
numbers  are  such  as  have  no  common  divisor  that 
will  divide  them  both  equally. 

Incom  mknburably,  in-kom-mens'u-ra-ble,  ad. 
So  as  not  to  admit  of  mensuration. 

Incommensurate,  in-kom-mens'u-rste,  a.  Not 
admitting  one  common  measure ; not  of  equal  j 
measure  or  extent ; not  adequate. 

Incommensurately,  in-kom-mens'u-nite-le,  ad.  ( 
Not  in  eqnal  or  due  measure  or  proportion. 

Incom  miscible,  in-kom-mia'se-bl,  n.  That  can- 
not be  commixed  or  mntnally  mixed. 

Incommixture,  in-kom-miks'ture,  a.  The  state 
of  being  unmixed. 

Incommodate. — See  Incommode. 

Incommodation,  in-kom* mo-da'shnn,  $.  Incon- 
venience. 

Incommode,  in-kom-mode',  v.  a.  ( mcommodo , Lat.) 
To  give  inconvenience  to ; to  give  trouble  to ; to 
disturb  or  molest. 

Incommodement,  in-kom-modc'ment,  a.  Incon- 
venience. 

Incommodious,  in-kom  mo'dc- us,  a.  ( inenm  modus , 
Lat.)  Inconvenient ; vexatious  withuut  great 
mischief;  not  affording  ease  or  advantage;  un- 
suitable. 

Incommodiously,  in-kom-mo'de-us-lc,  ad.  In  a 1 
manner  to  create  inconvenience ; inconveniently ; j 
unsuitably. 

Incommodiousness,  in-kom-mo'de-na-ncs, ».  In-  . 
convenience ; unsuitablencss. 

Incommodity,  in-kom-mod'e-te,  s.  (mcommodite,  ; 
Fr.  incommoditas,  LaL)  Inconvenience ; trouble.  j 
— Seldom  used. 

Declare  your  opinion,  what  incr.mmodity  jou  haT©  ; 

conceived  to  be  in  the  common  law. — S pettier. 

Incommunicability,  in-kom-mu-ne-ka-bil'e-te^  ; 
Incommunicableness,  in-kom-mn'ne-ka-bl-nes) 
s.  The  quality  of  not  being  communicable. 

Incommunicable,  in-kotn-mu'ne-ka-bl,  «.  That 
cannot  be  communicated  or  imparted  to  others. 

Incomm umcably,  in-kom -mu'ne-ka-ble,  ad.  In 
a manner  not  to  be  imparted  or  communicated. 

Incomm un icated,  in-kora-mu'ne-kny-tcd,  a.  Not 
imparted. 

Incomm unicatino,  in-kom-mn'ne-kay-ting,  a. 
Having  no  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Incommunicative,  in-kom*  mn'ne-kny-tiv,  a.  Not 
communicative;  not  disposed  to  hold  fellowship  ' 
or  interconrse  with. 

Incom  mutabilitt,  in-kom-mu-ta-bilVte,  ^ 
Incommutablkness,  in-kom-mu'tn-bl-nea,  j *’ 
The  quality  of  being  incommutable. 
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INCOMMUTABLE — INCOMPLIANCE. 


INCOM  I’Ll  ANT—  I NCONCI.U  DING. 


Incommutable,  in-kom-mu'U-bl,  a.  Nat  to  be 
exchanged  or  commuted  with  another. 

INCOM  MUTABLY,  in-kom-mu'ta-blc,  ad.  Without 
reciprocal  change. 

Incompact,  in-kom-pskt',  >0.  Not  compact; 

Incomp  acted,  in-kom-pak'ted,)  not  having  the 

parts  (irmly  united. 

Incomparable,  in-kom'pa-ra-bl,  a.  That  admit* 
of  no  compnriaon  with  other*. 

Incomparable*  esk,  in-kom’pa-ra-bl  nes,  1.  Ex- 
cellence beyond  comparison. 

Incomparably,  in-kom'pa-ra-ble,  ad.  Beyond 
comparison ; without  cnin|ietition. 

Incompakkd,  in-koin-payrd',  a.  Not  matched; 
peerless. 

Incom  passion,  in-kom-pasli'un, ».  Want  of  com- 
passion or  pity. — Obsolete. 

Incom  passionate,  in-kom-pash'un-ste,  a.  Void 
of  compassion  or  pity  ; destitute  of  tenderness. 

Incom  passionately,  in-kom- pash' un-ate-le,  ad. 
Without  pity. 

Incompassion atenkss,  in-kom-pash'un-ate-nes, 

*.  Want  of  pity. 

Incompatibility,  in-kom-pat-«-bil'e-te,  #.  In- 
consistency ; that  quality  or  state  of  a thing 
which  render*  it  impossible  that  it  shonld  subsist 
or  be  consistent  with  something  else ; irreconcila- 
ble disagreement. 

Incompatible,  in-kom -pat'e-bl,  a.  (French.)  In- 
consistent with  something  else;  snch  as  cannot 
subsist  or  cannot  be  possessed  together  with  some- 
thing else;  irreconcilably  different  or  disagreeing; 
incongruous.  In  Ijiw,  when  certain  nets  are  con- 
tradictory to  each  other  they  cannot  both  stand,  I 
being  incomjxitible ; as,  for  instance,  it  is  incom- 
patible by  the  statutes  to  hold  two  benefices  with 
cure,  if  of  a certain  value  in  the  king's  books, 
without  a dispensation. 

I Incompatibles,  i»-kom-pnt'e-l>ls,  s.  pL  In  Che- 
mistry, a term  employed  to  denote  salt*  and  other 
substances  which  cannot  exist  together  in  solu- 
! tion  without  mutual  decomposition. 

Incompatibly,  in-koin-pat'e-ble,  ad.  Inconsis- 
tently ; incongruously. 

j Incom PKNSAnLK,  in-kom-pen'sa-bl,  a.  That  can- 
not be  recompensed. 

I Incompetence,  in-kom'pe-tens,  > #.  (» ncompe- 

Incompktenct,  in-kom'pe-ten-se,  f fence,  Fr.) 
Inability ; want  of  adequate  ability  or  qualifica- 
tion ; want  of  legal  or  constitutional  sufficiency ; 
want  of  adequate  means ; inadequacy. 

Incompetent,  in-kom'pe-tent,  a.  Wanting  ade- 
quate power  or  suitableness ; wanting  the  legal  or 
constitutional  qualifications ; destitute  of  means ; 
unable;  inadequate;  insufficient;  unfit;  impro- 
per ; legally  unavailable. 

Incompetently,  in-kom'pe-tcnt-le,  ad.  Insuffi- 
ciently ; inadequately ; not  suitably. 

Incomplete,  in-kom-plete',  a.  (in,  and  complete.') 
Not  perfect ; not  finished ; defective. 

I Incompletely,  in-kom-plete 'le,  ad.  Imper- 
fectly. 

Incompleteness,  in-kom- plete'nea,  n.  An  un- 
finished state ; imperfectness ; defectivenes*. 

! Incomplex,  in-kom- picks',  a.  Not  complex ; un- 
I compounded;  simple. 

Incom  pliable,  in-kora-pli's-bl,  a.  Stubborn; 

• not  compilable. 

1 Incompliance,  in-kom-pli'ans,  *.  Untmctable- 
ncss ; refusal  to  complv  with  nolicitations ; nn- 
1 89H 


yielding  temper  or  constitution ; refusal  of  com- 
pliance. 

Incompliant,  in-kom-pli'ant,  n.  Unyielding  to  1 
request  or  solicitation  ; not  disposed  to  comply. 
Incompliakti.y,  in-kom-pli'ant-le,  ad.  Not  com- 
pliantly ; stubbornly. 

Incom  posed,  in-kom-pozde',  a.  Disordered;  dis- 
turbed. 

Incompositb,  in  kom'po-zit,  a.  Prime,  not  made  | 
Nnp  of  parts.  Incomposite  numbers,  same  as  prime 
numbers. 

Incom  possibility,  in-kom-poa-se-bil'e-te,  $.  The  I 
quality  of  not  being  pos-ible,  but  by  the  negation 
or  destruction  of  something;  inconsistency  with  j 
something. — Seldom  used. 

Incom  roast  blr,  in-kom-pos'se-bl,  a.  Not  possi- 
ble together ; not  possible  but  by  the  negation  of 
something  else. — Seldom  used. 
Incomprehensibility,  in-korn-pre-hen-se-bil'e- 
te,  g.  The  quality  of  being  incomprehensible; 
i nconceivableness. 

Incomprehensible,  In-kom- pre-hen  V-bl,  a. 
(French.)  That  cannot  be  comprehended  or  un-  ’ 
derstood ; that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in- 
tellect ; inconceivable;  not  to  be  contained. — Scl-  j 
dom  used  in  tbe  last  sense. 

Presence  everywhere  is  the  sequel  of  nn  Infinite  and 
ineomprtkensi/jie  substance  ; for  wliat  can  bt-  everywhere 
liut  that  which  can  nowhere  be  comprehended  !— 
/footer. 

IncomPREHBNSIBLENESS,  in-kom -pre-hen 'sc-W- 
nes,  a.  Incomprehensibility. 

Incomprehensibly,  in-kom-pre-hen'so-ble,  ad. 
Inconceivably. 

iNCOMriiBHBNSlON,  tn-kom-pre-heu'sbun,*.  Want 
of  comprehension. 

Incomphehensive,  in-kom -pre-hen 'si v,  a.  Nut 
comprehensive. 

Incompressibility,  in-korn-pres-se-bil'e-te,  #. 

Tlie  quality  of  resisting  compre^ion. 
Incompressible,  in-kom-prea'se-bl,  a.  Not  ca 
pable  of  being  reduced  by  force  into  a smaller 
compass;  resisting  compression. 

Incomputable,  in-kom-pu'ta-bl,  a.  That  can- 
not be  computed. 

INCONCBALABLB,  in-kon-sela-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
bid ; not  to  be  concealed  or  kept  in  secret. 
Inconceivable,  in-kon-se'va-bl,  a.  Incompre-  1 
hensible ; that  cannot  be  conceived  or  understood 
by  tbe  human  mind. 

Inconceivablenksb,  in-kon-sc'va-bl-nes,  $.  Tl»e 
qnality  of  being  inconceivable;  incomprebensi-  ’ 
bility. 

Inconceivably,  in-kon-se'va-blc,  ad.  In  s man- 
ner beyond  comprehension;  to  a degree  beyond 
human  comprehension. 

Inconckptiblk,  in-kon-sep'le-bl,  o.  Not  to  1>« 
conceived. — Seldom  used. 

Inconcinnity,  in-kon-sin'ne-te,  n.  (incondnmtag,  I 
I .at.)  Unsuitableness;  want  of  proportion. 
IXCONCINNOUB,  in-kon-aiu'uus,  a.  Unsuitable; 
disagreeable  to  the  ear. 

Inconcludent,  in-kon-kln'dent,  a.  (in  and  con- 
cludent , conclude , I conclude,  I .at. ) Not  inferring 
a conclusion  or  consequence. — Obsolete. 

The  depositions  of  witnesses  themselves,  ns  bring 
false,  various,  contrariant,  single,  i*oondudntL  —AyUfe. 

Inconcludiko,  in-kon-klu'ding,  a.  part.  Exhi-  ! 
biting  no  powerful  argument;  inferring  no  con**-  J 
queue* 
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Inconclusive,  in-kon-klu'siv,  a.  Not  enforcing 
any  determination  of  the  mind;  not  exhibiting 
I oogent  evidence. 

Inconclusively,  in-kon-klu'sir-le,  ad.  Without 
any  such  evidence  as  determines  the  understand- 
i »»g. 

Inconclusiv  knkss,  iu-kon-klu'siv-nes,  a.  Want 
of  such  evidence  as  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  truth 
or  falsehood. 

Inconcoct,  in-kon -kokt\  ) a.  Unripened  ; 

* Inconcocted,  in-kun-kok'ted, jT  immature;  not 

fully  digested. 

Inconcoction,  in-kon-kok'sliun,  a.  The  state  of 
being  indigested  ; unripeness;  immaturity. 

| Inconcurki.no,  in-kon-kuriring,  a.  Not  concur- 
ring or  agreeing. 

• Inconcijssiulk,  in-kon-kus'se-bl,  a.  Incapable 
| of  being  shaken. 

' Incondknbability,  in-kon- den -sa-bil'c-te,  a.  The 
‘ quality  of  not  being  condensable. 

Incondensable,  in-kon-den'sa-bl,  a.  Not  enpa- 
| ble  of  condensation;  that  cannot  be  made  more 
h dense  or  compact;  not  to  be  converted  from  a 
j state  of  vapour  to  a fluid. 

< Incondite,  in-kou'dite,  a.  ( condilut , Lat.)  Irre- 
i gular;  rude;  unpolished. — Seldom  used. 

‘ I Now  sportive  youth 

j>  Carol  i ‘CondiU  rhymes  with  suiting  notes, 

And  quuver  luliannonious  — /'Aitt/x. 

Inconditional. — Sec  Unconditional. 

Inconditionate,  inkon-dish  'un-ate,  a.  Not 
! limited  or  restrained  by  any  conditions ; absolute. 
— Obsolete. 

Ikcoxfoumable,  in-kon  •fawr'ina-bl,  a.  Not  con- 
formable. 

Inconfohmity,  in-kon  fnwr'me-te,  t.  WTant  of 
conformity;  nonconformity. — The  latter  tvord  is 
commonly  used. 

Ixconfused,  in  kon-fuzde',  a.  Not  confused;  dis- 
! tinct. 

I Inconfusion,  in-kon-fu'*hun,  $.  Distinctness, 
j.  Inconge  a labi.e,  in-kon-je'la-bl,  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  frozen. 

Inconokaladlknkss,  inkon-je'la-bl-nea,  a.  Tbe 
impossibility  of  being  congealed  or  frozen. 

Uncongenial,  in  kon-je'ne-al,  a.  Not  congenial; 
not  of  a like  nature;  unsuitable. 

Ik  congeniality,  in-kmi-je-ne-uTe-te,  a.  Unlike- 
ncss  of  nature ; unsuitableuess. 

Incongruence,  iu-kong'groo-ens,  a.  Unsuitable- 
ness;  want  of  adaptation  or  agreement. 

InCosokuknt,  in-kong'groo-ent,  a.  Unsuitable; 
unfit ; inconsistent. 

INCONGRUITY,  in  kong-groo'e-te,  $.  Want  of  con- 
gruity;  unsuitnblenca*  of  one  thing  to  another; 
inconsistency;  absurdity;  impropriety;  disagree- 
ment of  parts;  want  of  symmetry.  In  I'hjsics, 
the  property  by  which  a fluid  body  is  prevented 
from  uniring  with  another  l»ody. 

Incongruous,  in-kong'groo-us,  a.  (incongruuty 
Lat.)  Unsuitable;  uot  fitting;  inconsistent; 
j absurd. 

Incongruously,  in-kong'groo-us-le,  ad,  Impn^ 
• perly ; unfitly. 

INCONN ECTEDLY,  in-kon-nek'tid-le,  ad.  Without 
! any  connection  or  dependence. 

| Inconnkction,  in-kon-nek'shnn,  a.  Want  of  con- 
! ncction  or  jnst  relation  ; disjointed  state, 
i Inconbcionable,  in-kon'shun-a-bl,  a.  Having 
no  sense  of  good  and  evil. 


Inconsequence,  in-kon'se-kwens, ».  (inconttqum- 
tia , Lat.)  W'ant  of  just  inference;  inconclusive- 
ncaa. 

Inconsequent,  in-kon'se-kwent,  a.  Without  re- 
gular inference  ; not  following  from  the  premises. 

Inconsequential,  in-kon-se-kwen'shal,  a.  Not 
following  in  order  from  the  premises  ; not  of  im- 
portance or  consequence ; of  little  moment. 

Inconbequentiality,  in-kon-se  kwen-she-al'e-te, 
a.  State  of  being  of  no  consequence. 

Inconsiderable,  in-kon-sid ' ur-a-bl,  a.  Not 
worthy  of  consideration  or  notice ; unimportant ; 
mean  ; of  little  value.  , 

Inconsiderableness,  in-kon-sid'ur-a-bl-nes,  a. 
Small  importance. 

Inconsiderably,  in-kon-sid'ur-a-blo,  ad.  In  a 
small  degree  ; to  a small  amount ; very  little. 

INCON61DEUACY,  in-kon-sid'ur-a-se,  t.  Thought-  | 
Icssness ; want  of  consideration. — Unusual. 

This  is  the  common  effect  of  the  ineemtuUmty  of  voutJw 
—Lord  Ch&ier/Ud.  I 

Inconsiderate,  in-kon-sid'ur-ate,  a.  (inconsidc m-  j 
tiu,  Latin.)  Careless  ; thoughtless ; negligent ; I 
inattentive  ; hasty  ; rash  ; imprudent ; heedless ; I 
not  duly  regarding. 

Inconsiderately,  in-kon-sid'ur-ate- le,  ad.  Neg- 
ligently; thoughtlessly;  inattentively;  without  j 
due  consideration  or  regard  to  consequences 

Incon  si  derate  nebs,  in-kon  - sid ' ur  - ate-nes,  ». 
Carelessness;  thoughtlessness;  negligence;  inad- 
vertence;  inattention;  imprudence. 

Inconsideration,  in-kon-sid -ur-a 'shun,  #.  Want  I 
of  due  consideration  ; want  of  thought;  inatten-  I 
tion  to  consequences. 

Inconsistence,  in-kon-ais'tens,  ) t.  Such  op- 

Inconsistrncy,  in  kon-sis'ten-se,  i position  as 
that  one  proposition  infers  the  negation  of  the  , 
other ; such  contrariety  between  things  that  both  j 
cannot  subsist  together;  absurdity  in  argument  1 
or  narration  ; argument  or  narrative  where  one 
part  destroys  the  other;  self-contradiction;  in- 
congruity ; want  of  agreement  or  uniformity  ! 
unsteadiness ; chaugeableness. 

Inconsistent,  in-kon-sis'tent,  a.  Incompatible;  i 
not  suitable  ; incongruous ; not  consistent ; con-  ! 
trary,  so  that  the  truth  of  one  proves  the  other  to 
be  false ; not  uniform ; absurd ; having  parta  of 
which  one  destroys  tbe  other. 

Inconsistently,  iu-kon-sis'tent-Ie,  ad.  Absurdly; 
incongruously ; with  self  contradiction  ; without 
steadiness  or  uniformity. 

Inconsistentness,  in-kon  sia'teut-nes,  s.  Incon- 
sistency. — Obsolete. 

Inconbisting. — See  Inconsistent. 

Inconsolable,  in-kon-so'la-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
comforted ; sorrowful  beyond  susceptibility  of  j 
comfort. 

Incoksolablt,  in-kon-soTa-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  . 
or  degree  that  does  not  admit  of  consolation. 

Inconsonance,  in-kon 'so- nans,  a.  Disagreement 
of  sounds;  discordance. 

Ikconsonancy,  in-kun'so-nan-se,  a.  Disagree- 
ment ; inconsistency.  In  Music,  disagreement  of  j 
sounds;  discordance. 

Inconsonant,  in-kon 'so-nant,  a.  Not  agreeing;  l 
inconsistent ; discordant. 

Inconspicuous,  in-kon-spik'u-us,  a.  Not  dis- 
cernible ; not  to  be  perceived  by  the  sight ; not  J 
conspicuous. 

. Inconstancy,  in-kon 'stan-se,  a.  (ineonrtantm,  ! 
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Lat.)  Unsteadiness;  want  of  steady  adherence  ; 
j mutability  of  temper  or  alT.-ct iuu ; fickleness ; 
i want  of  uniformity  ; dissimilitude. 

Inconstant,  in-kon'*tant,  a.  Not  firm  in  resolu- 
tion ; not  steady  in  affection  ; wanting  perse-  j 
verance  ; mutable  ; subject  to  change  of  opinion, 
inclination,  or  purpose ; variable. 

Inconstantly,  in-kon  siaut-lc,  ad.  In  an  incon- 
stant manner. 

Inconsumable,  in-kon-su'ma-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
consumed  ; that  cannot  be  wu>ted. 

Ikconbumablt,  in-kon-su'ma-ble,  ad.  So  as  not 
| to  be  consumed. 

Inconsummatk,  in-kon-sum'inate,  a.  Not  con- 
! summate  ; not  finished  or  complete. 
i Ikconsummatf.nkss,  in-kon  - sum'  mate  - nes,  s. 
State  of  being  incomplete. 

! INCONBCMPTIRLK,  in-kon-sum’te-bl,  a.  Not  to  bo 
i spent,  wasted,  or  destroyed  by  fire ; not  to  be 
j destroyed. — Obsolete. 

‘ Bv  art  were  weaved  napkin*,  shlrta,  and  coats,  ineon- 

rumftUiU  bv  lire.— Jlrow*. 

i Incontaminate,  in-kon -tam'c-iiate,  a.  Not  con- 
I taminated. 

! Incontaminatkness,  in-kon-tam' e-nnte-ncs,  ». 

; State  of  being  incontaininate. 
j Incontestable,  in-kon-tes'ta-bl,  a.  (French.) 

Not  to  be  disputed ; not  admitting  debate  ; in* 

| controvertible. 

Incontestably,  in-kon-tcs'ta-ble,  ad.  In  a man- 
I ner  to  preclude  debate ; indisputably ; incontro- 
vertibly ; indubitably. 

! Incontiouous,  in-kon-tig'u-us,  a.  Not  touching 
each  other ; not  joined  together ; separate. 

Incontinence,  in-kon'te-nens,  > ».  ( inconttnen - 

Incontinkkct,  in-kon'te-nen-ae,  £ ria,  Lat.)  In- 
temperance ; want  of  self-oommund,  especially  in 
the  indulgence  of  the  sexual  passion.  In  Patho- 
logy, the  involuntary  emission  of  the  urino  or 
fa-ccs. 

Incontinent,  in-kon 'te-nent,  a.  (tneonfwiena,  Lat.) 
Not  restraining  the  passions  or  appetites,  particu- 
larly the  sexual  appetite ; unchaste ; lewd  ; un- 
able to  restrain  discharges  ;— «.  one  who  is  un- 
chaste. 

! Incontinently,  in-kon 'te-nent-le,  ad.  Without 
due  restraint  of  the  p issions  or  appetites ; un- 
| chastely ; immediately. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

; Incontk acted,  in-kon-trak'tcd,  a.  Not  con- 
j traded ; not  shortened. 

j Incontrollablk,  in-kon-trole'a-bl,  a.  That  can- 
not be  restrained  or  governed  ; uncontrollable. 

Incontkollably,  in-kon-trole'a-ble,  ad.  Iu  a 
manner  that  admits  of  no  control. 

Incontrovertible,  in-kon-tro-ver'te-bl,  a.  In- 
■ disputable ; too  clear  or  certain  to  admit  of  dU- 
! puUi- 

j Incontrovertibly,  in-kon-tro-ver'te-ble,  ad.  To 
a degree  beyond  controversy  or  dispute. 

Incontlmity,  in-kon -tum'e-te,  ».  Safety. — Not 
in  use. 

Inconvenience,  in-kon-vc'ne-ena,  > t.  (iaconre- 

Ikconvenikncy,  in-kon-ve'ne-en-se,)  ftiai#,  Lat.) 
Unfitness;  unsuitubleness ; inexpediency;;  that 
which  gives  trouble  or  uneasiness ; disadvantage ; 
anything  that  disturbs  quiet,  impedes  prosperity, 
j or  increases  the  difficulty  of  actiou  or  success, 
i Inconvenience,  in-kon- ve'nc-sns,  *.  a.  To 
I .....  ; 


commodious;  disadvantageous;  giving  trouble  or 
uneasiness;  increasing  the  difficulty  of  progress 
or  success ; unfit ; unsuitable. 

Inconveniently,  in-kon-ve'ne-ent-le,  ad.  Un- 
suitably; incommodiously;  in  a manner  to  give 
trouble;  unseasonably. 

Inconversable,  in-kon-ver'sa-bl,  a.  Incommu- 
nicative ; unsocial ; reserved. 

Inconversant,  in-kou'ver-sant,  a.  Not  conver- 
sant; not  familiar. 

Inconvertibility,  in-kon-ver-te-bil'e-te,  i Tbe 
quality  of  not  being  changeable  or  convertible 
into  something  else. 

Inconvertible,  in-kon-ver'te  bl,  a.  Not  trans- 
mutable ; incapable  of  change. 

Ikcon victrdnebs,  in-kou-vik'tcd-nca,  a.  State 
of  being  not  convicted. 

Incon vincible,  in-kon-vin'se  bl,  a.  Not  ronvin- 
cible ; that  cannot  be  convinced ; not  capable  of 
conviction. 

Incokvincibly,  in-kon-vin'se-tle,  ad.  In  a man- 
ner not  admitting  of  conviction. 

Incony,  in-ko'ne,  a.  Unlearned  ; artless. 

O’  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests,  most  leeonj » vulgar  wit, 
when  it  comes  so  smootlil;  off — Shak*. 

Incorporal,  in-kawr'po-ral,  a.  (in,  not,  and  cor-- 
ptu,  a body,  Lat.)  Not  consisting  of  matter  or 
body ; immaterial. 

Incorporality,  in-kawr-po-ral'e-te,  *.  The  qua- 
lity of  Dot  consisting  of  matter;  immateriality. 
iNCOKrORALLY,  iii-kawr'po-ral-le,  ad.  Without 
matter  or  a body ; immaterially. 

Incorporate,  io-kawr'po-rate,  a.  To  mingle  dif- 
ferent ingredients,  so  as  they  shall  make  one 
mass ; to  oonjoin  inseparably,  as  one  body ; to 
nnite ; to  blend ; to  work  iuto  another  mass  or 
body ; to  associate  in  another  government  or  em- 
pire ; to  embody;  to  givo  a material  form  to;  to 
form  into  a legal  body,  or  body  politic ; — r.  n.  to 
unite,  ao  as  to  make  a part  of  another  body ; to 
be  mixed  or  blended ; to  grow  into  ; — o.  not  con- 
sisting of  matter;  not  having  a material  body; 
— (seldom  used  in  the  last  two  senses ;) — mixed; 
united  in  one  body ; associated. 

Incorporation,  in-kawr-po-ra'sbnn,  a.  The  act 
of  incorporating ; union  of  different  ingredients  in 
one  mass  ; association  in  the  same  political  body; 
formation  of  a legal  or  political  body  by  the  union 
of  individuals.  In  Physics,  the  mixing  the  par- 
ticles of  different  bodies  so  together  as  to  appear  a 
uniform  substance,  without  discerning  the  different 
ingredients  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Incorporeal,  in-kawr-po're-al,  a.  ( incorporalu, 
Lat.)  Not  consisting  of  matter;  not  having  a 
materia)  body;  immaterial. 

Incorporbally,  in-kawr-po're-al- le,  ad.  Without 
body;  immaterially. 

Incorporkity,  in-kawr-po-re'e-te,  t.  Tlic  quality 
of  being  not  material ; immateriality. 

Incorpse,  in-kawrps',  r.  a.  To  incorporate. — in- 
formed. 

Incorrect,  in-kor-rekt',  a.  Not  exact  or  .word- 
ing to  copy  or  model,  or  to  established  rules ; in- 
accurate ; faulty ; not  according  to  truth ; not 
1 according  to  law  or  morality. 

Incokkkction,  in-kor-rek'shun,  $.  Want  of  cor- 
( reel  ion. 

Incorrectly,  in-kor-rekt'le,  ad.  Inaccurately; 
| not  exactly. 

Incorrectness,  in-kor-rekt'nes,  t.  Inaccuracy; 
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^CORRESPONDING— INCREASE. 


INCREASEFUL- INCRUSTATION. 


the  want  of  exactness;  want  of  conformity  to 
truth. 

Incukheb  ponding,  in-kor-re-spon'ding,  a.  Not 
corresponding ; unsuitable. 

Incorrigible,  in-kor'ra-je-bt,  a.  Rad  beyond 
correction ; depraved  beyond  amendment  by  any 
means ; erroneous  beyond  hope  of  instruction. 

INCORRIOIBLENESB,  in-kor're-je-bl-nes,)  i.  The 

Incorrigibility,  in-kor-re-je-bil'e-te,  f quality 
of  being  bad,  erroneous,  or  depraved  beyond  cor- 
rection ; hopeless  depravity  in  persons  and  error 
in  things. 

Incorrigibly,  in-kor're-je-ble,  ad.  To  a degree 
of  depravity  beyond  all  means  of  amendment. 

Incorrupt,  in-kor-rapt',  ^ o.  ( tncomiphu, 

Ikcoruuptkd,  in-kor-rap'ted,  j Lat.)  Not  cor- 
rupt ; not  marred,  impaired,  or  spoiled ; not  de- 
filed or  depraved  ; pure ; sound ; untainted. 

Incorruptibility,  in-kor-rup  te-bil'e-te,  a.  The 
quality  of  being  incapable  of  decay  or  corruption. 

Incorruptible,  in-kor-rup'te-bl,  a.  Not  capable 
of  corruption ; not  admitting  of  decay ; that  can- 
not be  bribed  ; inflexibly  just  and  upright. 

Ikcorkuptibleness,  iu-kor-rup'te-bl  mu,  i.  The 
quality  of  being  incorruptible,  or  not  liabld  to  do- 

«*y-  , _ 

Incorruptible*,  in-ko-rup'to-bls,  s.  Tlie  name 
of  a sect  which  sprang  out  of  the  Eutychians. 
Their  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  incorruptible,  by  which  they 
meant  that,  after  the  time  in  which  be  was  formed 
in  tbe  womb  of  bis  mother,  be  was  not  susceptible 
of  any  change  or  alteration,  not  even  of  any  na- 
tural or  innocent  passions  or  appetites,  k>  that  he 
cat  without  any  occasion  before  his  death,  as  well 
as  after  his  resurrection. 

IncoRbuptiun,  in-kor-rup'shun,  i.  Incapacity  of 
bciug  corrupted. 

Incorruptive,  iu-kor-rnp'tiv,  a.  Not  liable  to 
corruption. 

Incorku  itn  ess,  in-kor-rupt'nes,  a.  Exemption 
from  decay  or  corruption ; purity  of  mind  or  man- 
ners; probity;  integrity;  honesty. 

Incrabsatk,  in-kras'sate,  v.  a.  To  make  thick  or 
thicker ; to  thicken — the  contrary  to  attenuate. 
In  Pharmacy,  to  make  fluids  thicker  by  the  mix- 
ture of  other  substances  less  fluid,  or  by  evapo- 
rating the  ‘thinner  parts ; — v.  ».  to  become  thick 
or  thicker. 

1MCRA88ATK,  in-kras'sate,  > a.  Fattened  ; in 

Incras8ated,  in-kraa'say-ted1i  Botany,  thick- 
ened, or  becoming  thicker  towards  the  flower. 

Incrashation,  in-kras-sa'shnn,  t.  The  act  of 
thickeuing,  or  state  of  becoming  thicker. 

Incuassative,  in-krss'sa-tiv,  a.  Having  the  qua 
lity  of  thickening ; — $.  that  which  has  the  power 
to  thicken. 

Increasable,  in-kre'sa-bl,  a.  That  may  be  in- 
creased. 

Increase,  in'krera,  *.  Augmentation ; extension ; 
increment;  profit;  interest;  that  which  is  added 
to  the  original  stock ; produce,  as  of  land ; pro- 
geny ; issue ; offspring ; the  augmentation  of  the 
moon;  generation. 

Into  her  womb  convey  sterility; 

Dry  up  iu  her  the  organs  of  increase. — 

Shot*. 

Increase,  in-krecs',  v.  n.  ( meresco , Lat.)  To  be- 
come greater  in  bulk  or  quality  ; to  grow ; to 
augment;  to  become  more  violent;  to  become 
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more  bright  or  vivid ; to  swell ; to  rise ; to  en- 
large ; to  become  of  more  esteem  and  uuthurity ; 

lie  must  increase,  but  I must  decrease. — John  ill. 

— v.  a.  to  augment  or  make  greater  in  bulk,  quan- 
tity, or  amount ; to  advance  in  quality ; to  add  to 
any  quality  or  affection  ; to  extend ; to  lengthen ; 
to  spread ; to  aggravate. 

Increaseful,  in-krees'fvl,  a.  Abundant  of  pro- 
duce. 

Increases,  in-krees'or,  t.  lie  or  that  which  in- 
creases. 

Incubate,  in-kre-ate',  > a.  Not  created. — In- 
Inc HEATED,  in-kre-a'tcd,)  create  is  rarely  used. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  iHcreaXe.~MiUon. 

Incredibility,  in-kred-e-bil'e-te,  a.  (ittertdibilite, 
Fr.)  The  quality  of  surpassing  belief. 
Incredible,  in-kred'e-bL,  a.  (wcnxUbilit,  Lat.) 
Not  to  be  believed ; surpassing  belief ; too  extra- 
ordinary and  impossible. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  a thing  incredible  with  you, 
that  God  should  raise  the  dead  f— Act*  x&iv. 

Inckedibleness,  in-kred'e-bl-ues,  t.  The  same 
as  Incredibility. 

Incredibly,  in-kred'e-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  to 
preclude  belief. 

Incredulity,  in-kre-duV-te,  t.  (incrtduliti,  Fr.) 
The  quality  of  not  believing ; indisposition  to  be- 
lieve ; a withholding  or  refusal  of  belief. 
Incredulous,  iu-kred'u-lus,  a.  ( tneneduha,  Lat.) 
Not  believiug ; indisposed  to  admit  the  truth  of 
what  is  related ; refusing  or  withholding  belief. 
Incredulous*  ESS,  in-kred'u-lus-nes,  «.  Incre- 
dulity. 

Inch  km  able,  in-krem'a-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
burnt. — Obsolete. 

If  from  the  pkin  of  the  salamander  these  bwrtmablc 
pieces  are  composed. — Drown. 

Increment,  in'kre- inent,  ».  (ncrrmenfttm,  Lit.) 
Increase;  augmentation;  produce;  production; 
matter  added.  In  Mathematics,  a small  but 
finite  increase  of  a variable  quantity.  In  Rheto- 
ric, a species  of  climax  rising  gradually  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest. 

Inc  refate,  in'kre-patc,  e.  a.  (uicrq>of  Lat.)  To 
chide;  to  rebuke. — Obsolete. 

Inculpation,  in-kre-pa'shun,  $.  Reprehension; 
rebuke;  chiding. 

rtis  answer  was  a kind  of  soft  mrs>Uion  to  them,  and 
a strong  Instruction  to  all  times.—  W.  Mon'u-nw. 
Increscent,  in-kree'seut,  a.  (macscuu t,  I-d.) 

Increasing;  growing;  augmenting. 
Incriminate,  in-krtmVnate,  v.  n.  To  accuse; 

to  charge  with  a crime  or  fault. 
iNCRUENTAL,  in-kroo-en'tal,  a.  (trinuettfus,  Lit.) 

Unbloody ; not  attended  with  blood. 

Incri  st,  in-krust',  v.  a.  ( menuto , Lt.)  To  cover 
with  a crust  or  with  a hard  coat ; to  form  u crust 
on  the  surface  of  any  substance. 

Incrubtate,  in-krus'tate,  v.  a.  To  incrust. 
Incrustation,  in-krus-ta'ahun,  s.  (incnututh\ 
Lat.)  A crust  or  rough  coat  of  anything  on  the 
surface  of  a body.  In  Architecture  aud  Sculp- 
ture, a work  fixed  with  cement  or  cramp-irons 
into  notches  made  to  receive  it.  In  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy, the  development  ol  osseous  plates  iu  the 
organic  tissues,  from  age  or  chronic  iutbimmaliou. 
In  Chemistry,  the  disposition  of  slouelike  mole- 
cules on  the  surface  of  bodies  habitually  exposed 
to  the  action  of  waters  impregnated  with  calca- 
reous salts. 
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INCRUSTA1ENT—  INCUNABULA. 


INCUR — INDEBTEDNESS. 


| IncRUSTMRNT,  in-krust 'merit,  I.  Incrustation. 

Inchystalizadle,  in-kris-tal-iie'a-bl,  a.  That 
| will  not  crystalue;  that  cannot  bo  formed  into 

| crjstala. 

i Incubate,  in'kti-bate,  v.  n.  ( incitbo , Lat.)  To  sit, 
as  on  eggs  for  hatching. 

Incubation,  in-ko-ba'shnn,  t.  (incubatio,  Lat) 
i In  Zoology,  the  action  commonly  exercised  by 

j j birds  of  sitting  on  their  eggs,  in  order  to  develop 

I the  contained  embryo.  In  Pathology,  the  period 

i intervening  between  the  development  of  a disease, 

and  the  impression  of  the  causes  by  which  it  has 
been  produced. 

Incubature,  in-ku'ba-ture,  #.  Incubation.— Ob- 
i solete. 

i Incubus. — See  Nightmare. 

; Inculcate,  in-knl'kate,  r.  a.  (inculco,  Lat.)  To 
, impress  by  frequent  admonitions ; to  teach  and  en- 
force by  frequent  repetitions ; to  urge  on  the  mind. 

Inculcation,  in-kul-ka'shun,  a.  The  action  of 
i impressing  by  repeated  admonitions. 

Inculpable,  in-kul'pa-bl,  o.  ( inculpabilit , Lat.) 
Without  fault ; unblamable ; that  cannot  bo  ac- 
cused. 

Inculpableness,  in-kul'pa-bl-ne*,  a.  Unblam- 
ableneoa. 

Inculpablt,  In-kul'pa-ble,  ad.  Unblamably; 
without  blame. 

! Inculpate,  in-kul'pate,  v.  a.  (in,  and  culpa,  a 
i fault,  Lat.)  To  blame  ; to  censure. 

: Incult,  in-kult',  a.  (incultut,  Lit.)  Untilled; 

; uncultivated. 

Her  forests  hnro, 

tncult.  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand 

Planted  of  old.—  Thomson. 

■ Incultiyatep,  in-kul'te-vmy-ted,  a.  Not  culti- 
vated ; uncultivated. 

Incultivation,  in-kul-te-va'sbun,  a.  Neglect  or 
want  of  cultivation. 

Inculture,  in-kul'tore,  a.  W'ant  or  neglect  of 
cultivation. 

Incumbency,  in-kum'ben-se,  a.  The  act  or  state 
of  lying  upon  another ; the  state  of  holding  or 
| being  in  possession  of  a benefice  or  of  an  office. 

Incumbent,  in-kum'bent,  a.  (incumbent,  Lat) 

1 Resting  upon  ; lying  upon  ; supported ; buoyed 
up  ; leaning  on  ; imposed  as  a duty; — a.  in  Ec- 
clesiastical Law,  a derk  who  is  resident  on  his 
benefice  with  cure ; and  is  so  called  because  he 
does  or  ought  to  bend  all  hb  study  to  tbe  dis- 
charge of  the  cure  of  the  church  to  which  he  be- 
( longs. — Co.  LiU.  119.  In  Botany,  the  anthers  of 

plants  are  said  to  be  incumbent  when  so  attached, 
that  tbe  lower  part  is  in  contact  with  the  fila- 
ment and  petals,  and  so  disposed  as  to  lie  one 
over  the  other.  In  Zoology,  tbe  term  is  likewise 
applied  to  tbe  wings  of  insects  when  the  one  ia 
laid  over  the  other. 

Incumbentlt,  in-knm'bcnt-le,  ad.  In  an  incum- 
bent manner. 

| Incumber. — See  Encumber. 

| Incumbrance.— See  Encumbrance, 
i Incumbrancer. — See  Encumbrancer. 

Incgmbroua,  in-kum' brua,  a.  Cumbersome; 
1 troublesome. 

! Incunabula,  in-ku-na'bu-la,  t.  (Latin,  a cradle.) 
j In  Bibliography,  a term  applied  to  books  printed 

during  the  early  period  of  the  art ; in  general, 
confined  to  those  which  appeared  before  the  year 
1500. 
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INCUR,  in-kur\  r.  a.  (m,  and  ettrro,  I run,  Lat.)  I 
To  become  liable  to ; to  become  subject  to ; to 
bring  on ; to  occur  ; to  meet ; to  press  on. — Ob- 
solete in  tbe  lost  three  senses. 

Incurability,  in-kc-ra-bil'e-tc,  t.  ( inevrabilite , 
Fr.)  The  state  of  being  incurable ; impossibility 
of  cure ; insusceptibility  of  cure  or  remedy. 

Incurable,  in-ku'ra-bl,  a.  Not  admitting  of 
cure  ; beyond  tbe  power  of  skill  or  medicine ; not 
admitting  remedy  or  correction ; irremediable ; , 
hopeless  ; — ».  a person  diseased  beyond  the  reach  [ 
of  cure. 

Incurablenebs,  in-ku'ra-bl-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
not  admitting  cure  or  remedy. 

Incurably,  in-kn'ra-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  or 
degree  that  renders  cure  impracticable. 

Incuriosity,  in-ku-re-oe’e-te,  ».  Want  of  curi- 
osity ; inattentiveness ; indifference. 

Incurious,  in-ku're-ua,  a.  Destitute  of  curiosity ; ; 
not  curious  or  inquisitive ; inattentive. 

Incuriously,  in-ku're-us-le,  ad  Without  inqui- 
sitiveness. 

Incuriousness,  in-ku're  us-nea,  *.  Want  of 
curiosity  or  inquisitiveness. 

Incurrence,  in-kur'rens,  a.  The  act  of  bringing 
on,  or  of  subjecting  one’s  self  to,  as  the  incurrence 
of  guilt. 

Incursion,  in-kur'ahnn,  s.  (French.)  Invasion 
without  conquest ; inroad  ; ravage  ; mttack  ; oc- 
currence.— Unusual  in  tbe  last  sense. 

Incukvate,  in-kur'vate,  9.  a.  ( incurvo , Let.)  To 
bend ; to  crook ; to  turn  from  a right  line  or 
straight  course; — a.  curved  inwards  or  upward*. 

Incurvation,  in  kur- va'sliun,#.  The  act  of  bend-  : 
ing ; tbe  state  of  being  beut ; enrvidity;  crooked-  { 
ness ; the  act  of  bowing  the  body  in  token  of  j 
reverence. 

He  made  use  of  acts  of  worship  which  God  hath  ap.  * 

propria  ted,  as  incurvation  and  sacrifice.— StUling/leet.  j I 

Incurve,  in-kurv',  v.  a.  To  bend ; to  make  I 
crooked.  f| 

INCURVITY,  in-kurive-te,  ».  The  state  of  being  j 
beDt;  crookedness. 

Indaoate,  hi'da-gate,  «.  a.  ( mdago , Lat.)  To  I 
seek  or  search  out. — Obsolete. 

Indaoation,  in-da-ga'shun,  t.  The  act  of  search- 
ing ; search  ; inquiries  with  diligence ; examina- 
tion. 

Indaoator,  in-da  ga'tur,  t.  A searcher ; one  who 
soeks  or  inquires. 

Indamaob. — See  Endamage. 

Indart,  in-ddrt',  v.  a.  (in,  and  dard,  Fr.)  To 
dart  in ; to  strike  in. 

Ill  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move ; 

But  no  more  deep  will  I % miart  mine  eye. 

Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  It— 

Shota. 

Indebitatus  Assumpsit,  indeb-e-ta'tus  aa- 
sum'sit,  (Latin.)  In  Law,  that  species  of  the  ' 
action  of  asstunpsit  in  which  the  plaintiff  first 
alleges  a debt,  and  then  a promise  in  considera- 
tion of  tbe  debt : such  promise,  however,  is  usu- 
ally  not  an  express  bat  an  implied  one,  for  the 
law  always  implies  a promise  to  do  that  which  the  | 
party  is  legally  liable  to  perform. — Stqihen  on 
Pleading,  19,  45. 

Indebted,  in-det’tcd,  a.  Being  in  debt;  held  or 
obliged  to  pay ; obliged  by  something  received. 

Indebtedness,  io-det'ted  ncs  s.  The  state  of  j 
being  indebted. 
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INDEBTMENT— INDEFEASIBLE. 


INDEFEASIBLY— INDEMNITY 


Indkbtmbnt,  in-dot'raent,  t.  Tbo  state  of  being 
in  debt. 

Indecency,  in-de'sen-ee,  $.  (indecency  Fr.)  Any- 
thing unbecoming;  anything  contrary  to  good 
manners ; something  wrong,  but  scarcely  criminal. 

Indecent,  in-de'sent,  a.  (French.)  Unbecoming; 
unfit  to  be  seen  or  heard ; offensive  to  modesty 
and  delicacy. 

Indecently,  in-do 'sent-le,  a<£.  Without  decency; 
in  a manner  contrary  to  decency. 

Indecidcous,  in-de-sid'u-us,  a.  Not  falling,  as 
the  leaves  of  trees  in  anturan ; lasting ; evergreen, 
i Indkcimablb,  in -des'e-ma-bl,  a.  Not  liable  to 
| the  payment  of  tithes. 

Indecipherable,  in-de-a'fur-a-bl,  a.  That  can- 
not be  deciphered ; inexplicable. 

Indkcitherably,  in-de-at'fur-A-ble,  ad.  So  as 
cannot  be  deciphered. 

Indecision,  in-de-sizh'un,  a.  Want  of  determina- 
tion, or  of  settled  purpose ; a wavering  of  mind ; 
irresolution. 

Indecisive,  in-de-sfsiv,  a.  Not  decisive;  not 
determining;  inconclusive. 

Indecisively,  in-de-si'siv-le,  ad.  Without  de- 
cision. 

Indecisivkness,  in-de-ei'siv-nes,  *.  Inability  to 
terminate  any  difference ; the  state  of  being  unde- 
cided, or  of  not  being  brought  to  a final  issue. 

Indeclinable,  in-de-kliWbl,  a.  (French.)  Not 
declinable ; not  varied  by  terminations. 

Indefinably,  in-de-kli'ua-ble,  ad.  Without  va- 
riation. 

I Indecomposable,  in-de-kom-po'xa-bl,  a.  Not 
| capable  of  decomposition,  or  of  being  resolved  into 
the  primary  constituent  elements. 

Indkcomposableness,  in-de- kora-po'zs-bl-nes,  s. 
Incapableness  of  decomposition. 

Indecorous,  in-de-ko'rus,  or  in-dek'o-rus,  a.  (w»- 
decorus,  Lat.)  Indecent;  unbecoming;  contrary 
to  the  established  rules  of  good  breeding. 

Indecorously,  in-de-ko'ms-le,  or  in-dek'o-rus-le, 
ad.  In  an  unbecoming  manner. 

Indecoroubness,  in-de-ko'ras-nes,  or  in-dek'o- 
rus-nca,  i,  Violation  of  good  manners  in  words 
or  behaviour. 

Indecorum,  in-de-ko'rum,  a.  (Latin.)  Indecency; 
something  unbecoming,  or  which  violates  the 
established  rules  of  civility. 

Indeed,  in-deed',  ad.  (w,  and  deed.)  In  reality ; 
in  truth;  in  verity;  above  common  rate — this  use 
is  empbatical,  as 

Then  didst  thou  utter,  I am  yours  for  ever ; 

*Tla  grace  indeed.— Shake. 

It  is  also  used  as  an  expression  of  surprise,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  confirmation  of  a fact 
stated;  as,  ‘ Indeed ! is  it  possible?* 

Indefatigability,  in-de-fat-e-ga-bil'e-te,  s.  Un- 
weariedness. 

Indefatigable,  in-do- fat'e-ga-bl,  «.  ( indefatiga- 
bility Lat.)  Unwearied ; not  yielding  to  fatigue. 

Indefatioablene8S,  in-de-fat'e-ga-bl-ncs, «.  Un- 
weariedness; persistency. 

Indefatigation. — See  Indefatigability. 

Indefeasibility,  in-de-fe-ie-bil'e-te,  «.  The 
quality  or  state  of  not  being  subject  to  be  made 
void. 

Indefeasible,  in-de-fe'xe-bl,  n.  Incapable  of 
| being  defeated.  In  Law,  that  cannot  be  de- 
feated or  made  void ; as  an  indefensible  estate  of 
inheritance,  an  indefeasible  right,  and  so  on. 


Indefeasibly,  in-de-fe'ie-ble,  ad.  In  a manner 
not  to  be  defeated  or  made  void. 

Indefectibiljty,  in-de-fek-te-bil'e-te,  e.  The 
quality  of  suffering  no  decay,  or  of  being  subject 
to  no  defect. 

Indefectible,  in-de- fek'te-bl,  a.  Unfailing;  not 
liable  to  defect,  failure,  or  decay. 

Indkfecttve,  in-de-fek’tiv,  a.  Not  defective ; 
perfect;  complete. 

Indefeisablb. — See  Indefeasible. 

Indefensibility,  in-de-fen-se-bil'e-te,  #.  The 
quality  or  state  of  not  being  capable  of  defence  or 
vindication. 

Indefensible,  in-de-fen'se-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  defended  or  maintained. 

Indefensibly,  in-de-fen 'se-ble,  ad.  In  a manner 
that  cannot  be  vindicated  or  defended. 

Indefensive,  in-de-fen'siv,  a.  Having  no  defence. 

Indeficiency,  in-de-fish'en-se,  a.  The  quality  of 
not  being  deficient,  or  of  suffering  no  delay. 

Indefinable,  in-de-fi'na-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
defined. 

Indefinably,  in-de-fi'na-ble,  ad.  Not  capable  of 
definition. 

Indefinite,  in-defe-nit,  a.  (indejuiitns,  Lat)  Not 
determined,  limited,  or  settled  ; not  defined ; not 
precise  or  certain ; that  has  no  certain  limits,  or 
to  which  the  human  mind  can  affix  none. 

Indefinitely,  in-defe-nit-le,  ad.  Without  any 
settled  limitation ; not  precisely ; not  with  cer- 
tainty or  precision. 

Indefiniteness,  in-defe-nit-nes,  i.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  indefinite. 

Indefinitude,  in-de-fin'e-tude,  $.  Quantity  not 
limited  by  our  understanding,  though  yet  finite. 

Indehiscence,  in-de-his'sens,  t.  The  property  of 
not  being  dehiscent,  but  permanently  closed. 

IndkhisCENT,  in-de- his'sent,  a.  l'enuanently 
closed ; not  dehiscent  or  gaping. 

Indeliberate,  in-de-lib'er-ate,  a.  Done  or  per- 
formed without  deliberation  or  consideration ; sud- 
den ; unpremeditated. 

Indeliberatkd,  in-de-Iib'er-ay-ted,  a.  Same  as 
Indeliberate. 

In  deliberately,  in-de-lib'er-ate-lc,  ad.  With- 
out deliberation  or  premeditation. 

Indelibility,  in-dd -e-bil'e-te,  a.  The  quality  of 
being  indelible. 

Indelidlb,  in-del'e-bl,  a.  (ui ddibile,  Fr.)  Not 
to  be  blotted  out  or  effaced  ; not  to  be  annulled. 

Indelibly,  in-dal'e-ble,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be 
effaced* 

Indelicacy,  tn-del'e-ka-se,  *.  Want  of  delicacy 
or  decency  in  language  or  behaviour ; want  of  a 
nice  sense  of  propriety ; coarseness  of  manners  or 
language. 

Indelicate,  in-del'o-kate,  a.  Wanting  delicacy; 
indecent ; offensive  to  good  manners,  or  to  purity 
of  mind. 

Indelicately,  in-del'e-kate-le,  ad.  Indecently  ; 
in  a manner  to  offend  against  good  manners,  or 
purity  of  mind. 

Indemnification,  in-dem-nc-fe-ka'sbun,  «.  The 
act  of  indemnifying  or  securing  against  loss,  dam- 
age, or  penalty  ; security  against  loss;  reimburse- 
ment of  loss,  damage,  or  penalty. 

Indemnify,  in-dem'njs-fi,  v.  a.  To  secure  against 
loss  or  penalty ; to  maintain  nnhurt. 

Indemnity,  in-dcm'no-te,  t.  ( ' indemnity  Fr.)  Ex- 
emption from  punishment.  In  Law,  the  saving 
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one  harmless,  or  a writing  to  wear©  one  from  all 
damage  and  danger  that  may  ensue  from  any  act. 
Acts  of  indemnity , such  as  are  passed  for  the 
| relief  of  those  who  have  neglected  to  take  the  ne- 
cessary oaths,  or  to  perform  other  acts  required 
! to  qualify  them  for  their  offices  and  employment*. 

So  arts  of  indemnity,  after  rebellions,  have  been 
| passed,  for  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
I throwing  former  offences  into  oblivion. 

Indemonstrable,  m-de-mon'stra-bl,  a.  That 
j cannot  be  demonstrated. 

i Indenization,  in-den-e-sa'shun,  * The  act  of 
. naturalising,  or  the  patent  by  which  a person  is 
made  free. 

i Indenize. — See  Endenise. 

Indent,  in-dent',  v.  a.  To  mark  anything  with 
inequalities  like  a row  of  teeth ; to  cat  in  and 
out ; to  bind  ont  by  indentures  or  contract ; — 
r.  n.  to  contract ; to  bargain ; to  make  a com- 
pact ; — * inequality ; incisure ; indentation ; a 
stamp. 

Indentation,  in-den-ta'shun,  > * A notch ; a 

Indentmbmt,  in-dent'ment,  ) cut  in  the  mar- 
gin of  pnper  or  other  things  ; a recess  or  depres- 
sion in  any  border ; indenture  ; — v.  o.  to  indent ; 
to  bind  by  indentures ; — r.  n.  to  run  in  and  out ; 
to  indent. 

Indenture,  in-den'tnre,  t.  In  Law,  deeds  or 
writings  which  are  cut  or  indented  at  the  top  or 
side,  are  called  indentures.  They  formerly  used 
to  cut  them  in  acute  angles,  instar  dcntiim , like 
the  teeth  of  a saw,  hut  now  they  are  usually  cut 
in  a waving  line  on  the  top.  Formerly,  when 
deeds  were  more  concise  than  at  present,  it  was 
usual  to  write  both  parts  on  the  same  piece  of 
parchment,  with  some  word  or  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet written  between  them,  through  which  the 
parchment  was  cot,  either  in  a straight  or  in- 
dented line,  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  half  the 
word  on  one  part  and  half  on  the  other ; but,  at 
length,  indenting  only  has  come  into  use,  without 
catting  through  any  letters  at  all ; and  it  seems 
at  present  to  serve  for  little  other  purpose  than  to 
give  name  to  the  species  of  the  deed. — 2 Bl.  205 ; 
— v.  a.  to  indent ; to  bind  by  indenture,  as  to 
| indenture  an  apprentice. 
i Independence,  in-de-pen 'dens,  * Freedom ; 
exemption  from  reliance  or  control;  a state  in 
which  a person  decs  not  rely  on  others  for  sub- 
sistence ; ability  to  support  one’s  self ; a state  of 
mind  in  which  a person  acts  without  bias  or  influ- 
ence from  others ; self- direct  ion. 

Indepkn dent,  in-  de-pen'dent,  a.  Not  dependent ; 
not  subject  to  the  control  of  others ; not  subordi- 
nate ; not  holding  or  enjoying  possessions  at  the 
will  of  another ; not  relying  on  others ; afford- 
ing the  means  of  independence ; not  subject  to  | 
bias  or  influence ; not  obsequious ; not  connected 
with  ; free ; easy  ; self-commanding ; bold  ; un- 
constrained ; separate  from  ; exclusive  ; pertain- 
I ing  to  an  independent  or  congregational  church  ; 
—s.  one  who,  in  religious  affairs,  maintains  that 
every  congregation  is  a complete  church,  subject 
to  no  superior  authority ; a congregationalist. 

Independently,  in-de-pen'dent-le,  ad.  Without 
depending  or  relying  on  others ; without  control ; 
without  undue  bias  or  influence ; without  con- 
nection with  other  thing* 

Indeprecable,  in-dep're-ka  bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  deprecated. 
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Indepreiiensiblk,  in-dep-re-hen'se-bl,  a.  That  : 
cannot  be  found  out. 

InDEPRrvABLB,  in-de-pri'va-bl,  a.  That  cannot  ' 
be  deprived. 

Indescribable,  in-de-skri'ba-bl,  a.  That  caimot  M 
be  described. 

Indescriptivb,  in-de-akrip'tiv,  a.  Not  descrip-  ! r 
tive,  or  containing  just  description. 

Indesert,  in-de-zert',  * Want  of  merit  or  worth.  ; 
— Seldom  used. 

Universal  contempt  la  a shrewd,  not  infallible  sign  of  ‘I 

an  universal  tnJeserl— Philip*. 

Indebikbnt,  in-des'e-nent,  a.  Not  ceasing ; per- 
petual.— Seldom  used. 

Indesinently,  in-des'e-nect-Je,  iuL  Without 
cessation. 

Indesirable,  in-de-xi'ra-bl,  m.  Not  desirable. 

Indestructibility,  in-de-strnk-te-bil'e-te,  * ; 
The  quality  of  resisting  decomposition,  or  of  being 
incapable  of  destruction. 

Indestructible,  in-de-struk'te-W,  a.  That  can-  i 
not  be  destroyed  ; incapable  of  decomposition  as 
a material  body. 

Indestructibly,  in-de-struk'te-ble,  ad.  After 
such  a way  as  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed. 

Indeterminable,  in-de-ter'me-nn-bl,  a.  That 
cannot  be  determined,  ascertained,  or  fixed  ; not 
to  be  determined  or  ended. 

Indeterminably,  in-de-ter'rao-na-ble,  ad.  Such 
as  cannot  be  determined. 

Indeterminate,  in-de-terime-nate,  a.  Not  de- 
terminate ; not  settled  or  fixed ; not  definite ; 
uncertain  ; not  prerise.  Indeterminate  an' tty  sis, 
a branch  of  Algebra  which  has  for  its  object  the 
investigation  of  problems  which  admit  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  different  solution*  Indeterminate 
coefficients , a method  of  analysis  invented  by  Des- 
cartes, and  of  very  extensive  application  in  the 
higher  mathematic* 

Indeterminately,  in-de-ter'rae-natc-le,  ad.  In- 
definitely ; not  in  any  settled  manner ; not  with 
precise  limit* 

Indeterminateness,  in-de-ter'me-nate-nes,  * 
Indeficiteness j want  of  certain  limits;  want  of 
precision. 

In  determination,  in-de-ter-me-na'shun,  * Want 
of  determination ; want  of  fixed  or  stated  direct- 
ion. 

Indetermined,  in-de-ter'mind,  a.  Undetermined ; 
unsettled;  unfixed. 

Indkvotb,  in-de-rote',  ) a.  Not  attached ; not 

Indevoted,  in-de-vo'ted,)  devoted. — Seldom 
used. 

Indevotion,  in-de-vo’shun,  s.  (French.)  Want  of 
devotion  ; absence  of  devout  affections. 

Inpkvout,  in-de-vowt',  a.  {indecot,  Fr.)  Not  de- 
vout ; not  having  devout  affection* 

Indevoutly,  in-de-vowt'le,  ad.  Without  devo- 
tion. 

Index,  in'deks,  * pL  Indices,  (Latin,  from  indico, 

I show.)  That  which  shows  or  points  out;  the 
hand  that  prints  to  anything,  as  the  hour  of  the 
day;  a table  of  references  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  to  the  contents  of  a book.  In  Anatomy, 
the  fore-finger.  In  Music,  a direction  or  cha-  i 
racter  placed  at  the  end  of  a stave  to  direct  the 
performer  to  the  first  note  of  the  next  Btavc. 
Index  Erpurgatorius , a catalogue  of  works  which  1 
the  church  of  Rome  prohibits  the  faithful  from 

i reading,  or  condemns  as  heretical.  It  is  annually 
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published  at  Rome.  In  Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 
it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  exponent.  In  Op- 
tics, it  expresses  the  constant  ratio  which  exists 
between  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction.  Index  of  a globe,  a little  style  fitted 
on  to  the  north  pole,  and  turning  round  with  it, 
pointing  to  certain  divisions  in  the  hoar  circle. 

Ikdkxical,  in-deks'e-knl,  a.  Having  the  form  of  t 
an  index. 

Indkxically,  in-deksVkal-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  ! 
of  an  index. 

Indkxtkritv,  in-dcks-ter'e-te,  8.  Want  of  dex-  ' 
terity  oc  readiness  in  the  use  of  the  bands ; want 
of  skill  or  readmes  in  any  srt  or  occupation.  I 

Indian,  in'de-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  either  of  tho 
Indies ; — s.  a name  applied  to  the  aborigines  of 
the  American  continent.  East  Indian,  a native 
of  the  East  Indies.  West  Indian,  a native  of  the 
West  Indies.  Indian  arroir-root,  the  plant  Ma- 
ranta  arundinacea,  so  called  because  its  thick 
fleshy  root  was  thnnght  to  extract  poison  from  the 
wonnds  inflicted  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the 
Indians.  Indian  com,  the  valuable  produce  of  . 
the  plant  Zea  mays,  called  maise  by  the  South 
Americana.  There  are  many  varieties — one  of  I 
which,  the  Zea  curugtia,  or  Valparaiso  cross-corn, 
is  held  in  a sort  of  religious  veneration,  from  the 
grains  splitting,  when  roasted,  into  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Mian  cress,  the  common  name  of  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Tropmolum.  T.  majus , a 
native  of  Peru,  is  a favourite  garden  flower,  and 
is  known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Niuturtium: 
Order,  Tropasolace*.  Indian  cucumber , the  plant  • 
Medeola  Virginica,  a native  of  Virginia.  Indian 
date,  or  tamarind  tree,  the  leguminous  plant 
Tamariudus  Indica,  a native  of  the  East  and  West  | 
Indies.  Indian  Jig , tho  common  name  of  the  i 
plants  of  the  genus  Opuntia:  Order,  Cactaces.  I 
Indian  hawthorn,  the  plant  Rbapbiolepis  Indica,  I 
and  other  plants  of  the  same  genus.  Indian 
hemp,  a name  given  in  North  America  to  the 
plant  Apocynum  cannabium.  Indian  lotus,  the 
plant  Nymphaea  pubeacens,  a native  of  the  East 
Indies.  Indian  madder,  the  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Oldenlandia.  0.  umbellata, 
or  duty-root , is  much  cultivated  on  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel,  for  dyeing  red,  purple,  brown,  and 
orange,  and  to  paint  the  figures  on  chintz.  The 
colouring  matter  exists  in  the  bark.  Indian  mul- 
berry, the  common  name  of  the  genus  Morinda. 

| Indian  muslin , a light  cotton  fabric  manufactured 
in  India.  Indian  physic,  a name  given  in  North  ! 
America  to  the  bark  of  certain  species  of  the 
genus  Magnolia.  Indian  pink,  the  roots  of  the 
plant  Spigelia  Marvlandica,  which  are  also  sold  in  j 
the  shops  under  the  name  of  Maryland  worm-  ! 
grass,  or  pink  root,  as  an  anthelmintic,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  first  used  by  the  Cherokee  Indians. 
Indian  red,  a variety  of  ochre.  It  is  a fine  pur- 
ple earth,  of  compact  texture  and  great  specific 
gravity.  Indian  ink,  called  also  China  ink,  an 
ink  manufactured  in  China,  aud  imported  into 
this  country  in  square  cakes.  It  is  used  as  a 
water-colour,  and  in  linear  drawings.  Indian 
shot,  a name  given  to  plants  of  the  genus  Canute : 
Order,  Marantacem,  or  Cannes:  of  Jussieu. 

Indian itr,  in’de-a-nite,  s.  A whitish  or  grey 
i mineral  from  the  Carnatic  in  India,  found  in 
masses  of  a foliated  structure,  and  having  a shin- 
ing lustre. 


Indianizr,  in'de-an-irc,  r.  a.  To  mske  or  cause  : 
to  be  like  an  Indian. 

Indian-rubbkr. — See  Caoutchouc. 

Indicant,  in'de-kant,  a.  ( indico , I show,  Lit.)  > 
Showing;  pointing  out  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  ; 
cure  of  disease. 

Indicate,  inMe-kate,  v.  a.  To  show ; to  point 
out ; to  discover;  to  direct  the  mind  to  a know, 
ledge  of  something  not  seen,  or  something  that  I 
will  probably  occur  in  future;  to  tell ; to  disclose ; j 
to  show  or  manifest  by  symptoms  as  to  the  proper  , 
remedies  for  disease. 

Indication,  in-de-ka'shun,  «.  Mark;  token  j | 
sign ; symptom ; whatever  serves  to  discover  what 
is  not  before  known,  or  otherwise  obvious;  any 
symptom  or  recurrence  in  a disease  which  serves 
to  direct  to  suitable  remedies;  discovery  made; 
intelligence  given  ; explanation  ; displaying ; — 
(not  much  used  in  the  two  last  significations.) 

In  Physic,  whatever  serves  to  direct  the  physician 
how  to  act. 

Indicative,  in-dik'a-tiv,  a.  (tndicatums,  Lat.) 
Showing ; giving  intimation  or  knowledge  of  some- 
thing not  visible  or  obvious.  Indicative  mood,  in 
Grammar,  the  form  of  the  verb  that  indicates; 
that  is,  which  affirms  or  denies,  as  1 1 write,'  ‘they 
Jly,'  ‘I  do  not  write;'  or  it  asks  questions,  as  1 Do 
I lie  f' 

Indicativrlt,  in-dik'a-tiv-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
to  show  or  signify. 

Indicator,  in'de-kay-tur,  a.  He  or  that  which 
shows  or  points  out.  In  Anatomy,  the  digitus 
indicatorius,  a muscle  of  the  forefinger. 

Indicatory,  in'de-kay-tur-e,  a.  Showing;  serving 
to  show  or  make  known.  In  Ornithology,  a genus 
of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Honey-gnidcs : Family, 
Cucnlidte.  The  name  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  Cuculus  indicatorius,  as  indicating  by  its 
cry  the  site  or  direction  of  the  wild  bee’s  nest. 

Ikdicavit,  in-de-kav'it,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Law,  a 
writ  or  prohibition  that  lies  for  a patron  of  a 
church  whose  clerk  is  sued  in  a spiritual  oourt  by 
another  clerk,  for  tithes  amounting  to  a fourth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  living ; for  in  this  case  an 
ecclesiastical  court  has  no  cognizance,  but  the 
party  must  seek  redress  in  the  temporal  courts. — 

3 BL  91. 

In  dice. — See  Index. 

Indices,  in'de-scs,  a.  Plural  of  Index. 

Indicolitk,  in'de-ko-lite,  s.  ( indigo , and  lit  has,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  An  indigo-coloured  mineral  foujid  in 
Sweden.  It  is  a variety  of  tourmaline  or  schorl 

Indict,  in-dite',  r.  a.  ( indictus , from  indico,  Lat.) 

In  Law,  to  accuse  or  charge  with  a crime  or  mis- 
demeanour in  writing,  by  a grand  jury  under 
oath. 

Indictable,  in-dite'a-bl,  a.  That  msy  be  indicted ; 
subject  to  be  presented  by  a grand  jury ; subject 
to  indictment. 

Indicted,  in-dite'ed,  a.  Accused  under  an  indict- 
ment. 

Indictee,  in-dik-te',  s.  One  against  whom  an  in- 
dictment has  been  made. 

Indicter,  in-di'tur,  s.  One  who  indicts. 

In  DICTION,  in  dik'ahun,  t.  Proclamation;  declara- 
tion. In  Chronology,  a cycle  of  fifteen  years,  in- 
stituted by  Constantine  the  Great;  originally,  a ! 
period  of  taxation.  Constantine  having  reduced  I 
the  time  which  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  serve 
in  the  army  to  fifteen  years,  imposed  a tax  or  ; 
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tribute  at  the  end  of  that  term  to  pay  the  troops 
discharged. 


Ikdictive,  in-dik  tie,  a.  Proclaimed  ; declared. 

' Indictment,  in-dhe'ment,  a.  In  Law,  a written 
I accusation  or  formal  charge  of  a crime  or  misde- 
meanour, preferred  to  a court  by  a grand  jury 
under  oath  ; the  paper  containing  the  accusation 
| of  a grand  jury. 

Indifference,  in-dif'fer-ens,  $.  (indiferentia, 
Lat.)  Equipoise  or  neutrality  of  mind  between 
different  persons  or  things;  impartiality;  free- 
dom from  prejudice,  prepossession,  or  bias;  un- 
concerned new  ; state  in  which  there  is  no  differ- 
ence, or  in  which  no  moral  or  physical  reason 
i preponderate*. 

1 Indifferent,  in-differ-ent,  a.  (mdiffcr&u,  Lat.) 
1 Neutral ; not  inclined  to  one  side,  party,  or  thing, 
more  than  another ; 

Cato  knows  neither  of  them. 

Indifertnl  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. — Addlto iw 

unconcerned ; haring  no  influence  or  predomina- 
I ting  weight ; impartial ; disinterested ; passable ; 

I of  a middling  quality,  neither  good  nor  the  worst. 

Indiffkrkntism,  in-dif  fer-ent-izm,  s.  State  of 
indifference. — An  improper  word. 

Indifferently,  in-differ-ent- le,  ad.  Without 
distinction  or  preference;  eqnally;  impartially; 
without  favour,  prejudice,  or  bias;  in  the  neutral 
state;  without  concern;  not  well;  tolerably; 
possibly ; without  wish  or  aversion. 

Set  honour  in  one  ere,  and  death  l’  the  other, 

| And  I will  look  oa  death  indifferently. — Shakt, 

INDIGENCE,  in'de-jens,  > s.  (indigentia,  Lat.) 

Indiokncy,  in'de-gcn-se,j  Want  of  estate,  or 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence;  penury;  po- 
verty. 

Indigene,  in'de-jene,  t.  (indigma,  Fr.)  One  born 
in  a country ; a native  animal  or  plant. 

! INDIOKNOUS,  in-dij'e-nna,  a.  Native;  bom  in  a 
country ; produced  naturally  in  a country  or  cli- 
mate ; not  exotic. 

Indio  knt,  in'de-jent,  a.  (French,  from  indigent, 

I Lat.)  Destitute  of  property,  or  means  of  com- 
fortable subsistence ; poor ; needy. 

Indigest,  in-de-jest',  ».  A crude  mass. — Obsolete. 

Monsters  and  things  indigett.  — Shale*. 

Ihdioksted,  in-dc-jes'ted,  a.  (mdigettus,  Lat.) 
Not  digested ; not  concocted  in  the  stomach ; not 
| changed  or  prepared  for  nourishing  the  body; 
undigested ; crude ; not  methodized ; not  pre- 
pared by  heat ; not  brought  to  auppuration. 

: Indigestible,  in-de-jes'te-bl,  a.  Not  digestible ; 
not  easily  converted  into  chyme,  or  prepared  in 
the  stomach  for  nourishing  the  body ; not  to  bo 
received  or  patiently  endured. 

Indigestion,  in-de-jes'uhun,  «.  A failure  in  the 
conversion  of  food  in  the  stomach  into  chyme,  or 
to  that  state  by  which  nutrition  is  effected ; cru- 
dity ; dyspepsy,  or  that  state  of  the  stomach  in 
which  it  is  incapable  of  performing  its  natural 
healthy  functions. 

Indioitatk,  in-dij'e-tate,  v.  a.  To  point  with  the 
finger ; — v.  n.  to  oommunicate  ideas  with  the 
fingers ; to  show  or  compute  with  the  fingers, 
i Indioitation,  in-dij-e-ta'shun,  t.  The  act  of 
pointing  out  with  the  finger. 

Indion,  in-dino',  a.  {indig  nut,  Lat.)  Unworthy; 
disgraceful.— Obsolete. 

And  all  Indian  and  base  adversities 
Make  bead  against  my  estimation.— Shakt. 


Indignance,  in-dig'nans,  t.  Indignation. — Obso- 
lete. 

With  great  indtynanoe  he  that  sight  forsook . — 

Bpematr. 

Indignant,  in-dig'nant,  a.  (indignant,  Lat.)  Af- 
fected at  once  with  anger  and  disdain ; feeling 
the  mingled  emotions  of  wrath  and  scorn,  or 
contempt. 

Indignantly,  in-dig'nant-le,  ad.  In  an  indignant 
manner. 

Indignation,  in-dig-na'shun,  8.  ( indignaiio , Lat) 
Anger,  or  extreme  anger,  mingled  with  contempt 
disgust,  or  abhorrence ; the  anger  of  a superior ; 
the  effects  of  anger;  holy  displeasure  at  one's 
self  for  sin. 

Yea,  what  faffonotion— what  clearing  of  yourselves  !— 

2 Oor.  vii. 

Indionift,  in-dig'no-fi,  v.  a.  To  treat  disdain- 
fully.— Obsolete. 

That  discourteous  dame,  with  scornfuil  pride 
And  foule  entreaty,  him  indigrtifyde. — Spcntcr. 

Indignity,  in-dig'ne-te,  a.  Unmerited,  contemp- 
tuous conduct  towards  another;  any  action  to- 
wards another  which  manifests  contempt  for  him; 
contumely,  incivility,  or  injury,  accompanied  with 
insult 

Indignlt,  in-dine'ly,  ad.  Unworthily. — Obsolete. 

Indigo,  in'de-ga,  t.  (Imiicum,  Indian,  Lat)  The 
dye-stuff  produced,  chiefly  in  Hindostan,  from  the 
plant  Indigofers  tinctoria.  It  b also  obtained 
from  other  species  of  the  same  genns.  It  is  a 
well-known  and  beautiful  blue  vegetable  colour, 
extensively  employed  in  dyeing  and  calico  print- 
ing. 

IndigoFERA,  in-de-gof'er-a,  i.  ( indigo , a blue 
dye-stuff,  which  is  a corruption  of  Jndicum,  In- 
dian, and  fero , I bear,  Lat  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  specie®  produce  indigo.)  A genns  of  Legu- 
minous plants,  the  flowers  of  which  are  purple, 
bine,  or  white,  and  disposed  in  racemes:  Sub- 
order, Papilionaceae. 

Indigomkter,  in-de-gom'e-tur,  $.  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  indigo. 

IndigoMETRY,  in-de-gom'e-tre,  i.  ( indigo , and 
nuUron,  a measure,  Gr.)  The  method  of  finding 
the  colouring  power  of  indigo. 

Indiootic  Acid,  in-de-got'ik  as-sid,  8.  An  add 
formed  when  indigo  is  gradually  added  to  boiling 
nitric  add,  previously  diluted  with  12  or  15  parta 
of  water.  It  forms  fine  oolourleas  or  yellowish- 
white  needles.  Its  formula,  according  to  Dumas, 
b Ci4  Hi  NOa  HO.  It  b also  called  anilic 
add. 

In  dilatory,  in-dil'a-tar-e,  a.  Not  dilatory  or 
alow. 

Indiligrncb,  In  dil'e-jens,  «.  Want  of  diligence; 
slothfulness. 

Indiliqent,  in-dil'e-jent,  a.  Not  diligent;  idlo; 
slothful. 

Indilioentlt,  in-dil'e-jcnt-le,  ad.  Without  dili- 
gence. 

Imdiminisiiadle,  in-de-min'ish-a-bl,  a.  That 
cannot  be  diminished. 

Indirect,  in-de-rekt',  a.  (indirectwi,  Lat.)  Not 
direct ; deviating  from  a straight  line  or  course ; 
circuitous ; in  a moral  sense,  not  tending  to  a 
purpose  by  the  shortest  and  plainest  way;  by 
remote  means ; wrong  ; improper ; not  fair ; not 
honest ; tending  to  deceive  or  mislead.  Indirect 
tax,  a tax  or  duty  laid  on  artides  of  consumption 
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INDIRECTION  —INDISPENSABLE. 

INDIRECTION,  inde-rek'ahun,*.  Oblique  course  or 
means;  dishonest  practice. — Obsolete  in  tl<«  last 
sense. 

I had  rather  coin  my  heart  than  wring 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  rile  trash, 

By  any  hKiirmtion. — .'■Halt. 

Indirectly,  in-de-rekt'le,  ad.  Not  in  a straight 
line  or  course  ; obliquely ; not  by  direct  terms ; 
not  in  express  terms  ; unfairly. 

Your  crown  and  kingdom  irulircctly  held.— Skats. 

Indirectness,  in-de-rekt'nes,  t.  Obliquity  ; de- 
vious course ; unfairness  ; dishonesty. 

In  discern  i nLE,  jn- diz-sem'e-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  discerned  ; not  visible  or  perceptible  ; not  dis- 
coverable. 

In  discern  idleness,  in-dir-rern'e-bl-nes,  s.  In- 
capability of  being  discerned. 

Indisckrnidlt,  in-diz-zern'e-ble,  ad.  In  a man- 
ner not  to  be  seen  or  perceived. 

iNDlscERriBLE,  in-tiiB-scrp'e-bl,  a.  (in,  and  dit- 
ccrpo,  I tear  or  separate  into  pieces,  Lat)  In- 
discerptible. — Obsolete. 

iNDlPCKRFim.ENESS,  in-de- serp'e-U-nes,  a.  The 
state  of  not  being  capable  of  being  destroyed  by 
dissolution  or  separation  of  parts. — Obsolete. 

Indiscerftibility,  in-dis-scrp-te-bil'e-te,  t.  (in, 
and  discerptu *,  tom  in  pieces,  Lat.)  Incapability 
of  being  destroyed  by  dissolution  or  separation  of 
parts. 

Indisckkptible,  in-dis-serp'te-bl,  a.  Incapable 
of  being  destroyed  by  dissolution  or  separation  of 
parts. 

Indisckrptiblt,  in-dis-serp'te-ble,  ad.  So  as  not 
to  be  capable  of  separation  into  parts. 

In  disciplinable,  in-dia'sc-plin-a-bl,  a.  That 
cannot  be  disciplined,  or  subjected  to  discipline ; 
not  capable  of  being  improved  by  discipline. 

Indiscipline,  in-dis'se-plin,  t.  Want  of  discipline 
or  instruction. 

Ikdiscoterable,  In-dis-kuv'ur-a-bl,  a.  That 
cannot  be  discovered  ; undiscoverable. 

Indiscovery,  in-dis-kuv'ur-e,  8.  Want  of  dis- 
covery.— Seldom  used. 

Indiscreet,  in-dis-kreet',  a.  Not  discreet ; want- 
ing in  discretion  ; imprudent ; inconsiderate  ; in- 
judicious ; not  according  to  sonnd  judgment  or 
discretion,  as  indiscreet  beliariour. 

Indiscreetly,  in-dis-kreetTe,  ad.  Not  discreetly ; 
without  prudence ; inconsiderately;  without  judg- 
ment 

Indiscrete,  in-dis-kreet',  a.  Not  discrete  or  sepa- 
rated. 

Indiscretion,  in-dis-kreah'nn,  i.  Want  of  dis- 
[ cretion ; imprudence. 

Indiscriminate,  in-dis-krim'in-ate,  a.  (mdi'cri- 
minatus,  Lat.)  Not  distinguishing;  not  having 
discrimination ; confused. 

Indiscriminately, in-dis-krim'io-ato-byid  With- 
out distinction ; in  confusion. 

, Indisckiminatino,  in-dis-krimVnay-ting,  a.  Not 
making  any  distinction. 

j Indiscrimination,  in-dis-krim-e-na'shun,  $. 
Want  of  discrimination  or  distinction. 

iNDlscRiMiNATiv^m-dis-krim'e-nay-tiTjfl.  Mak- 
ing no  distinction. 

In  discussed,  in-dis-kust',  a.  Not  discussed. 

In dispens ability,  in-dis-pen-sa-bil’e-te,  $.  In- 
dispensibleness. — Little  used. 

Indispensable,  in-dis-pen'sa-bl,  a.  (French.)  Not 
to  be  dispensed  with ; that  cannot  be  omitted, 


INDISl’ENSABLENESS— INDISTINCTION,  j 

remitted,  or  spared ; absolutely  necessary  or  re- 
quisite. 

Indispensableness,  m-dis-pen'sa-bl-nes,*.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  absolutely  necessary. 

Indispensably,  in-dis-peo'sa*  ble,  ad  Neces- 
sarily; in  a manner  or  degree  that  forbids  dia  i 
pensation,  omission,  or  want. 

In  dispersed,  in-dis-perst',  o.  Not  dispersed. 

Indispose,  in-dis-poze',  r.  a.  (mditpoter,  Fr.)  To 
disincline;  to  make  unfit;  to  make  unfavourable ; 
to  disorder  or  disqualify  for  the  proper  functions — 
hence  to  disorder  slightly  with  regard  to  health. 

Indisposed,  in-dis-pozde',  a.  Disinclined ; un- 
willing ; slightly  disordered  in  bodily  health  ; un- 
fit. 

Indibposkdness,  in-dis-po'xed-nes,  f.  State  of 
being  indisposed;  disinclination;  slight  aversion ; 
unwillingness ; unfavourablenesa ; unfitness ; dis- 
ordered state. 

Indisposition,  in-dis-po-zish'un,  b.  Disinclina- 
tion ; aversion ; unwillingness ; dislike ; slight  ‘ 
disorder  of  the  body  ; tendency  to  disease  j want  ! 
of  tendency,  natural  appetency,  or  affinity. 

Indisputable,  in-dis’pu-ta-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  dis-  i 
puted  ; incontrovertible ; incontestable ; too  evi-  j 
dent  to  admit  of  dispute. 

Indisputahleness,  in-dis'pu-ta-bl-nes,  $.  The  | 
Mate  or  quality  of  being  indisputable,  or  too  evi-  l 
dent  to  admit  of  controversy. 

Indisputably,  in-dis'pu-ta-ble,  ad.  Without  dis- 
pute ; in  a manner  not  admitting  of  controversy ; 
unquestionably ; without  opposition. 

INDI8PUTED,  in-dis-pu'ted,  a.  Undisputed;  not 
controverted. 

Indissolubility,  in-dis-so-lu-bfl'e-te,  t.  (intliMo- 
hdfilite,  Fr.)  The  quality  of  being  indissoluble, 
or  not  capable  of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  lique- 
fied  ; the  quality  of  being  incapable  of  a breach  ; 
perpetuity  of  union  ; obligation  or  binding  force. 

Indissoluble,  in-dis'ao-lu-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied ; that  cannot  1 
be  broken  or  slightly  violated  ; perpetually  bind-  ' 
ing  or  obligatory  ; firm ; stable. 

Indibsolublenebs,  in-dis'so-lu-bl-nes,  i.  Incapa- 
bility of  being  dissolved. — Same  as  Indissolubility.  j 

Indissolubly,  jn-dia'so-lu- hie,  ad.  In  a manner 
resisting  separation  ; firmly  united  beyond  the 
power  of  separation ; in  a manner  not  to  be  broken 
or  dissolved. 

On  they  move,  indistolubly  firm.— MV  ton. 

Indibsolvable,  in-diz-zolv'a-bl,  o.  That  cannot 
be  dissolved  ; not  capable  of  being  melted  or  lique-  j 
fied  ; indissoluble ; that  cannot  be  broken ; per-  j 
petually  firm  ; not  capable  of  separation  by  any 
natural  process. 

Indissolyableness,  in-diz- zol'va-bl-nes,  a.  In- 
dissolubleness ; the  quality  of  being  incapable  of 
dissolution. 

I ndi  stance,  in-dia'tan-se,  8.  Want  of  distance  or  \ 
separation. — Not  used. 

Indistinct,  in-dis-tingkt',  a.  (mdutmetus,  Lat)  , 
Not  distinct  or  distinguishable  ; not  separated  in  j 
such  a manner  as  to  be  perceptible  by  itaelf ; not  j 
plainly  marked ; confused  ; obscure  ; faint ; im- 
perfect ; not  exactly  discerning. 

Inihstinctible,  in-dis-tingkt 'e-bl,  a.  Undia- 

1 tinguishable. — Not  used. 

Indistinction,  in-dis-tingk'shun,  a.  Want  of 
distinction;  confusion;  uncertainty;  indiscrimi- 
nation ; equality  of  condition  or  rank. 
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Indistinctly,  in-dis-tingkt'le,  ad  Without  dis- 
tinction or  separation  ; confusedly  ; obscurity  ; 

( not  definitely. 

• Ikdistinctn  ess,  in-dis-tingkt'nes,  *.  Want  of 
distinctness  or  discrimination  ; faintness  ; obscu- 
rity ; confusion ; uncertainty. 

Indistinguishable,  in-<lis-ting' gwish-a-bl,  a. 
That  cannot  be  distinguished  or  separated  ; un- 
distin^uishable. 

IndistinGI  isiuno,  in-dis- ting'gwish-ing,  a,  Mak- 
i ing  no  difference. 

Indisturhanck,  in-dis-tnr'bana,  s.  Freedom  from  j 
disturbance ; calmness ; repose  ; tranquillity. 

Inditch,  in-ditsh',  v.  a.  To  bury  in  a ditch. — 
Little  used. 

•W rrt  thou  ind itched  in  great  aecrecle. 

Where  as  uo  passenger  might  curse  thy  dust- 

lip.  HalX. 

! Indite,  in-dite',  r.  a,  (indico,  Lat.)  To  compose ; 

to  write;  to  commit  words  to  writing;  to  direct 
| or  dictate  what  is  uttered  or  written ; — v.  n.  to 
compose  an  account. 

: Inditkmknt,  in-dite' men t,  e.  The  act  of  inditing. 

Inditkr,  in-di'tur,  a.  One  who  indites. 

Individablk,  in-de-vidc'a-bl,  a.  Not  to  he  di- 
vided. 

Individp.d. — See  Undivided. 

Individual,  in-de  vid'u  al,  a.  (tndividuel,  Fr.  m- 
dtridnM,  from  in,  and  dinduus,  divided,  Lat.) 
Not  divided ; not  to  be  divided ; 

Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United  as  one  uidmciuot  eouL— MiUon. 
pertaining  to  one  only ; — « a single  person ; a 
single  plant  or  animal ; a single  thing  of  any  kind. 
In  tbo  plural,  it  is  seldom  applied  to  anything 
except  persons. 

Individualism,  in-de- vid'u-al-izm,  ».  The  state 
of  individual  interest,  or  attachment  to  the  inte- 
! rests  of  individuals  in  preference  to  the  common 
interests  of  society. 

Individuality,  in-de-vid-a-til'e-te,  ».  Separate 
or  distinct  existence.  In  Phrenology,  that  quality 
of  the  mind  by  which  individual  objects  are  at- 
tended to  and  particularized.  Its  excess  induces 
personification  of  everything  of  which  its  p«t#»e*aor 
! speaks.  It  is  situated  above  the  nose.  Its  great 
| development  enlarges  the  forehead  between  the 
1 eyebrows. 

Individualize,  in-de-vidVal-ixe,  e.  a.  To  dis- 
tinguish ; to  select  or  mark  as  an  individual,  or  to 
I distinguish  the  peculiar  properties  of  a person  from 
others. 

Individually,  in-de-vid'u-al-le,  ad.  With  sepa- 
rate existence ; separately  ; by  itself ; to  the  ex- 
j elusion  of  others ; inseparably;  inoommunicubly. 
Omniocience— an  attribute  imlieiduaUy  proper  to  the 

Godhead.— /fa&rortf. 

| Individuate,  in-de- vid'u-ate,  a.  Undivided ; — 
p.  a.  to  make  single ; to  distinguish  from  others 
of  the  same  species. 

| Life  Is  inlMJnated  into  infinite  numbers,  that  have 

their  distinct  sense  and  pleasure. — More. 

| Individuation,  in-de-vid  u-a'shun,  t.  The  act 
| of  making  single  and  distinct;  that  which  con- 

1 stitutes  an  individual ; the  act  of  separating  into 

j individual  parts  by  analysis. 

Individuity,  in-de-ve-du'e-te,  i.  Separate  exist- 
ence.— Obsolete. 

Indivinity,  in-do-vin'e-te,  i.  Want  of  divine 
power. 
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Indivisibility,  in-dc-viz-c-bil'e-te,  «.  The  state 
of  being  indivisible. 

Indivisible,  in-de- vix'e-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  divided , 
incapable  of  division  or  farther  separation ; a ma- 
thematical point  is  indivisible,  having  position  ! 
but  no  magnitude; — a in  Geometry,  indivisibles  J 
are  the  elementary  parts  or  principles  into  which 
a body  or  figure  may  be  resolved ; elements  in-  1 
finitely  small.  Among  Metaphysicians,  a thing  is 
said  to  be  absolutely  indivisible — that  is,  a simple 
being,  when  it  consist*  of  no  parts  into  which  it 
can  bo  divided ; thus,  God  is  indivisible  in  all  re- 
spects; as  is  also  the  human  mind,  not  having 
extension  or  other  properties  of  body. 

Indivisiblenebs,  in-de- vix'e-bl-nes,  t.  Same  as 
Indivisibility. — Which  see. 

Indivihibly,  in-de-vixVble,  ad  So  as  not  to  to 
capable  of  division. 

Indivision,  in-do- vixh'un, «.  A state  of  not  being 
divided. 

Indocible,  in-do'se-bl,)  a.  (indocilis,  Lat.)  Not 

Indocile.  in-doVile,  > capable  of  being  taught; 
very  difficult  to  be  instructed;  dull  in  intellect;  : 
intractable. 

Indocility,  in-doml'e-te,  i.  Unteacliableuess; 
dulneas  of  intellect ; intractableness. 

Indoctrinate,  in-dok’tre-nato,  v.  a.  (endoctriner, 

Fr.  from  u»,  and  doctrina,  learning,  Lat.)  To 
teach ; to  instruct  in  rudiments  or  principles. 

He  took  much  delight  in  ind>jctrinatinp  hi*  young  in- 
experienced favourite.— Clarendon. 

Indoctrination,  in-dok-tre-na'shun,  a.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  rudiments  and  principles  of  any  tcicnoe; 
information. 

Indolence,  in 'do-lens,  s.  (indolentia,  from  in,  and 
doleo,  I am  pained,  Gr.)  Literally,  free  from  pain ; 
habitual  idleness;  indisposition  to  labour;  laxi- 
ness;  inaction  of  body  or  mind,  proceeding  from 
the  love  of  ease  or  aversion  to  toil.  Indolence, 
like  laziness,  implies  a constitutional  or  habitual 
love  of  ease ; idleness  does  not. 

Indolent,  iu'do  lent,  a.  (French.)  Ilabitually  ‘ 
idle  or  indisposed  to  labour ; lazy;  listless;  slug- 
gish; indulging  in  ease;  inactive;  free  from  pain, 
as  an  indolent  tumour. 

Indolently,  in'do-lent-le,  ad  In  habitual  idleness 
and  ease;  without  action,  activity,  or  exertion; 
lazily. 

Calm  and  serene  you  indolently  sit— Addison. 

In  dom able,  iu-doin'a-bi,  a.  ( indonmbilis , Lat.) 
Untamable. — Obsolete. 

Indomitable,  in-doin'e-ta-bl,  a.  (in,  and  dotno , I 
tame,  Lat.)  Not  to  be  tamed. 

Indomite,  in-dom'ite,  a.  ( iudomitus , Lat.)  Un- 
tamed ; wild;  aivage. — Obsolete. 

Indomitable,  in-doin'ta-bl,  a.  (in,  and  dompter , 
to  subdue,  Fr.)  Not  to  be  subdued. 

Indorsablb,  in-dawrs'n-bl,  a.  That  may  be  in-  j 
dorsed,  assigned,  and  made  payable  to  order. 

Indorse,  in-dawra',  r.  a.  (in,  and  dorsum,  the  back,  1 
Lat)  To  write  on  the  back  of  a paper  or  written 
instrument ; to  assign,  by  writing  an  order  on  the 
back  of  a note  or  bill ; to  assign  or  transfer  by 
indorsement;  to  approve  or  indorse  a statement 
or  the  opinions  of  another ; to  indorse  in  blank,  to 
write  a name  only  on  a bill  or  note,  leaving  a 
blank  to  be  filled  up  by  the  indorsee. 

Indorsee,  in-dawr-se',  s.  The  person  to  whom  a 
bill  or  note  is  indorsed,  or  assigned  by  indorse- 
ment. 
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I K DO  K KEM  ENT,  in-diiwrs'ment,  8.  (•ndorsamtntum, 

[ Lat.)  Any  writing  on  the  back  of  a deed  or  other 

| instrument  is  an  indorsement:  thus,  the  receipt 

[ for  consideration-  money  on  the  back  of  a deed  is 
1 an  indorsement;  so  is  the  attestation  clause  when 
written  on  the  back  of  a deed.  So  also,  in  the 
negotiating  bills  of  exchange,  he  who  writes  his 
name  on  the  back  of  the  bill  is  termed  the  indorser, 
and  he  in  whose  favour  it  is  indorsed,  the  indorsee. 
— 2 BL  408.  Indorsement  of  parliamentary 
bills,  the  official  record  of  the  assent  of  one  house 
[ to  the  bills  passed  in  the  other,  and  is  expressed 
on  the  back  of  the  bill  in  old  Norman  French. 

INDORSER,  in-dawrisur,  *.  The  person  who  in- 
dorses or  writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  a bill  of 
! exchange,  and  who,  by  this  act,  as  the  case  may 
[ be,  makes  himself  liable  to  pay  the  note  or  bilL 

Indraught,  in 'draft,  t.  An  opening  from  the  land 
\ > into  the  sea  ; an  islet. — Obsolete. 

Indrawn,  in-drawn',  a.  Drawn  in. 

Indrexcu,  in-drenah',  v.  a.  To  overwhelm  with 
water ; to  drown ; to  drench. 

In  drenched,  in-drensht',  a.  Overwhelmed  with 
water. 

Indubious,  in-du'be-us,  a.  ( indubin *,  Lat.)  Not 
dubious  or  doubtful;  not  doubting;  unsuspcct- 
! ing. 

In DUiiiTxni.E,  in-du'be-ta-bl,  a.  ( indubitabUU , 

I Lat.)  Not  to  be  doubted  ; unquestionable;  evi- 
j dent ; apparently  certain ; too  plain  to  admit  of 

. 1 doubt. 

j!  Indubitableness,  in-du'be- tn-bl-nes,  e.  State 
of  being  indubitable. 

Indubitably,  in-du  be-ta-lle,  ad.  Undoubtedly; 
unquestionably ; in  a manner  to  remove  all  doubt. 

I Indubitatk,  in-du'be-tate,  a.  ( indubitatu* , Lat.) 
Not  questioned  ; evident ; certain. — Obsolete. 

Induce,  in-duse',  v.  a.  (tnduco,  Lat.)  To  lead  as 
‘ by  persuasion  or  argument ; to  prevail  on ; to  in- 
I fluence  by  motives ; to  produce  by  influence ; to 
bring  on ; to  cause ; to  introduce ; to  bring  into 
view; 

The  poet  may  seem  inducing  Ida  person  net  a in  the 

first  Iliad .-Fojx. 

to  ofTcr  by  way  of  induction  or  inference. — Not 
used  in  this  sens*. 

Inducement,  in-dose 'ment,  8.  Motive;  anything 
that  leads  the  mind  to  will  and  act.  In  Law, 
that  portion  of  a declaration,  or  of  any  subsequent 
pleading  in  on  action,  which  is  brought  forward 
by  way  of  explanatory  introduction  to  the  main 
allegations.  It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
preamble  in  an  act  of  parliament,  or  to  the  recitals 
| in  a deed,  and,  like  them,  commonly  commences 
w ith  the  word  xrhertas.  if  utter  of  inducement  is 
| matter  brought  forward  only  by  way  of  explanatory 
; introduction  to  the  main  allegations  of  tho  de- 
claration or  plea,  &c. 

{<  Inducer,  in-du'sur,  «.  He  or  that  which  induces, 
persuades,  or  influences. 

j!  Induciaky,  in-du'se-er-e,  a.  Belonging  to  a trncc. 
— Obsolete. 

Inducible,  in-duse'e-M,  a.  That  may  be  induced ; 
that  may  be  offered  by  induction;  that  may  be 
caused. 

Induct,  in-dukt',  v.  a.  ( inductut , from  induce,  I in- 
troduce, Lat)  To  bring  in  or  introduce,  as  to  a 
benefice  or  office ; to  put  into  actual  possession  of 
an  ecclesiastical  living,  or  any  other  office,  with  j 
t»  e customary  forms  and  ceremonies. 
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Inductibility,  in-duk-te-bil'e-te,  s.  The  quality 
of  not  being  ductile. 

Inductile,  in-duk'til,  a.  Not  uuctllo ; incapable 
of  being  drawn  into  fine  wire,  as  certain  metals  1 
m.  ! 

Inductilitt,  in-duk-til'e-  tc,  t.  The  quality  of  | 
being  inductile. 

Induction,  in-duk'shun,  a.  (French.)  Introduc- 
tion ; entrance.  In  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  a conse- 
quence drawn  from  several  propositions  or  princi- 
ples first  laid  down  on  a general  inferenco  deduced 
from  a number  of  facta,  so  arranged  in  the  state- 
ment of  them  as  to  lead  necessarily  to  the  conclu- 
sion. In  Electricity,  that  condition  of  an  electri- 
fied substance,  which,  when  opposed  to  another, 
causes  the  latter  to  acquire,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, an  opposite  electric  state  upon  the  sur- 
face opposed  to  the  inducing  body,  and  is  rendered 
electro- polar.  In  Law,  the  giving  the  clerk  or 
parson  corporal  possession  of  the  church ; and  it 
is  generally  done  by  bolding  the  ring  of  the  door, 
tolling  the  bell,  or  some  such  form.  The  in  ten-  i 
tion  of  it  is,  that  the  parishioners  may  have  due 
notice  and  sufficient  certainty  of  their  new  minis- 
ter, to  whom  their  tithes  are  to  be  paid. 

Inductive,  in-duk'tiv,  a.  Relating  to  induction; 
resting  ultimately  on  experiment,  although  tho 
truths  admitted  on  experiment  are  carried  into 
their  remote  consequences  solely  by  deductive  or 
abstract  reasoning.  Hence,  Inductive  Philosophy 
includes  all  learning  deduced  from  experiment,  as 
opposed  to  hypothetical  or  assumed  definitions. 

Inductively,  in-duk'tiv-le,  ad.  By  the  method 
of  induction. 

Inductor,  in-duk'tnr,  s.  The  person  who  inducts 
another  into  a benefice  or  office. 

Indue. — See  Endue. 

Indulge,  in-dulj',  r.  a.  (indtdgeo,  Lat.)  To  en- 
courage by  compliance ; to  permit  to  be,  or  not 
to  restrain ; to  continue ; to  grant  something  not 
of  right,  but  as  a favour; — v.  n,  to  permit  to  en- 
joy or  practice,  as  to  indulge  in  sin.  The  neuter 
form  of  this  verb  is  elliptical,  one’s  self,  myself, 
himself,  &c.,  being  omitted — hence  the  verb  has 
properly  no  neuter  signification. 

Mo*t  men  are  more  willing  to  indulge  (themsilvet)  in 

easy  vices,  than  to  practise  laborious  virtues. — I>r. 

JOMION. 

Indulgence,  in-dul'jens,  \ #.  Free  permission 

Indulgence,  in-dul'jen-sc,  j to  the  appetites,  hu- 
man desires,  passions,  or  will  to  operate  and  act ; 
forbearance  of  restraint  or  control ; yielding  from 
fondness;  favour  granted;  liberality;  gratifica- 
tion. In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  indul- 
gence is  a release  of  the  temporal  penalty  duo  to 
sin,  on  the  supposition  of  n corresponding  release 
by  penance  of  that  part  of  the  penalty  which  is  * 
eternal. 

Indulgent,  in- dul'jent,  a.  Kind;  gentle;  liberal; 
compliant;  gratifying;  favouring;  yielding  to  the 
wishes  of  others. 

Indui.cential,  in-dul- jcn'shal,  a.  Relating  to 
the  indulgences  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Indulgently,  m-duljeut-le,  ad.  Without  se- 
verity; with  unrestrained  enjoyment;  mildly; 
favourably ; not  severely. 

Indulgkr,  in-duljur,  s.  One  who  indulges. 

Indult,  in-dult',  > I.  ( indvllo , a pardon,  Ital 

Ikdulto,  in-dul  to,)  indultus,  indulged,  Lut.) 
Privilege  or  exemption.  In  the  Church  of  Koine, 
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tlic  power  of  presenting  to  benefices,  granted  to 
certain  persons,  as  to  kings  and  cardinals.  In 
Spain,  a duty  or  tax  formerly  paid  on  goods  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies  in  the  galleons.  I 

Inpcment,  in-du'ment,  a.  Clothing;  restricted,  In 
Zoology,  to  the  plumage  of  birds ; endowment.— 
Obsolete  in  the  last  signification. 

Indurate,  in 'da-rate,  r.  ».  (iWtrro,  Lat.)  To 
grow  hard ; to  become  hardened,  as  by  drying  or 
exposure  to  heat; — v.  a.  to  muko  infecting;  to 
deprive  of  sensibility ; to  render  obdurate,  as  1 to 
indurate  the  heart.’ 

Indurate,  in 'du-rate,  ) a.  Hardened;  made 

Indurated,  in'du-ray-ted,  J obdurate. 

Induration,  in-dn-ra'»hun,  $.  The  act  or  process 
of  hardening ; state  of  growing  hard ; hardness  of 
heart ; obduracy.  In  Pathology,  the  condition  of 
an  indurated  organic  tissue,  with  or  without  visi- 
ble alteration  of  structure. 

Indus,  in’dus,  9.  A constellation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

Indubia,  in-du'ze-a,  #1^7.)  #.  (Latin.)  In  Zoology,  j 

Indusm;,  in-dn'ze-c,  pL  $ the  case  or  covering  of  ‘ 
certain  lame,  generally  used  plurally. 

Ikdusial,  in-du’ze-al,  a.  Composed  of  indusiae; 
containing  indusite.  Indusiat  limestone , a name 
given  to  a limestone  by  Mr.  I.yell,  from  its  con- 
taining the  iodusiw  or  cases  of  the  larvae  of  Phry- 
gnnea. 

Indusium,  in-du'ze-um,  a.  (mdustum,  a shirt  or 
petticoat,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  the  membrane  which 
encloses  the  thecae  in  ferns.  In  Entomology,  the 
case  or  covering  of  certain  larva?. 

Industrial,  in-dus'tre-al,  o.  ( Industrie /,  Fr.)  Per- 
taining to  manufacture  or  produce  of  industry,  as 
the  industrial  arts. — A modern  word. 

Industrious,  in-dus'tre-us,  a.  Diligent  In  busi- 
ness or  study ; laborious ; assiduous  ; opposed  to 
slothful  or  idle. 

Industriously,  in-dua'tre-us-lc,  ad.  In  an  in- 
dustrious manner ; assiduously ; diligently ; with 
care,  as  1 ho  industriously  concealed  his  name.’ 

Industry,  in'dus-tre,  a.  (Industrie,  Fr.  industrial 
Lat.)  Habitual  diligence  in  any  employment, 
either  bodily  or  mental ; steady  attention  to  busi- 
ness; assiduity. 

In  device,  in-du've-c,  a.  In  Botany,  tbe  withered 
leaves  that  remain  on  the  stem  of  some  plants.  I 

Indwlller,  in'dwcl-lur,  s.  An  inhabitant. 

Indwelling,  in'dwel-Ung,  a.  Dwelling  within  ; 
remaining  in  the  heart,  as  indwelling  sin ; — a.  ! 
residence  within,  or  in  the  heart 

Inf.isriant,  in-e'bre-ant,  a.  Intoxicating; — a.  any- 
thing that  intoxicates. 

Inebriation,  in-e-bre-a'sbun,)  a.  Drunkenness; 

Inebriety,  in-e-bri'e-te,  ) intoxication. 

Ineditkd,  in-cd'de-ted,  a.  Unpublished. 

An  inediUd  coin  of  Queen  Sexaburgeo. — Hartoi, 

Inf.fp ABILITY,  in-ef-fa-bil'c-tc,  1.  Unspeakable- 
ness. 

Ineffable,  in-eTfa-bl,  a.  (French,  ineffabilis,  Lat) 
Unspeakable ; unutterable ; not  to  be  expressed  , 
in  words. 

Ineffableness,  in-ef 'fa-bl-nea,  *.  Unspeakable-  j 
ness. 

Ineffably,  in-ePfa-ble,  ad.  Unspeakably;  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  expressed. 

Ineffaceable,  in-ef-fa'sa-bl,  a.  That  cannot 

be  . traced..  I 
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In  EFFACE  ABLY,  in-ef-fa'sa-ble,  ad.  So  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  effaced. 

Ineffective,  in-ef-fek'tiv,  a.  That  which  can 
produce  no  effect ; unactivc  ; inefficient ; useless. 

Ineffectual,  in-cf-fek'tu-al,  a.  Unable  to  pro- 
duce its  proper  effect ; weak ; wanting  power. 

Ineffectually,  in-ef-fek'tu-al-le,  ad.  Without 
effect ; In  vain. 

Ineffectualnebs,  in-ef-fck'tu-al-neB,  a.  Tneffi- 
cacy;  want  of  power  to  perform  the  proper  effect 

Imeffervebcence,  in-ef-fer-vea'sens,  s.  Want  of 
effervescence. 

In  effervescent,  in-ef-fer-ves'sent,  a.  Not  effer- 
vescing, or  not  susceptible  of  effervescence. 

Inefferyebcibility,  in-ef-fer-ves-si-bilVtc,  a. 
The  quality  of  not  effervescing,  or  not  being  sus- 
ceptible of  effervescence. 

Inefff.rvesciblk,  in-ef-fer-ves'se-bl,  a.  Not 
capable  of  effervescence. 

Inefficacious,  in-ef-fe-ka'slm<*,  a.  (tnejficax, Lat) 
Unable  to  produce  effects;  weak;  feeble.  */n- 
^ffectuaL,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ’rather  denotes  an 
actual  failure;  and  inejjicacious , an  habitual  im- 
potence to  any  effect’ 

Inkfficacioubly,  in-ef-fe-ka'shus-lc,  ad.  With- 
out efficacy  or  effect 

Inefficacioubness,  in-ef-fe-ka'sbus-nes,x.  Want 
of  power  to  produce  effect,  or  want  of  effect. 

In  efficacy,  in-ef 'fe-ka-se,  9.  (e/ftcocio, Lat)  Want 
of  power ; want  of  effect. 

Inefficiency,  in-cf-fish'en-se,  #.  Want  of  power, 
or  exertion  of  power,  to  produce  the  effect;  ineffi- 
cacy. 

Inefficient,  in-ef-fish'ent,  a.  Ineffective;  not 
actire  ; effecting  nothing. 

Inefficiently,  in-ef-fish'cnt-le,  ad.  Ineffectually; 
without  effect 

Inelaborate,  in-c-lab'o-ratc,  a.  Not  elaborate ; 
not  wrought  with  care. 

Inelastic,  in-o-Wtik,  a.  Wanting  elasticity. 

Inelasticity,  in-e-las-tis'e-te,  a.  Tbe  absence 
of  elasticity ; the  want  of  elastic  power. 

Inf.leoance,  in-el'e-gnns,  ) a.  Want  of  ele- 

In elegancy,  in-el'e-gan-se,  ) gancc;  absence  of 
beauty;  want  of  symmetry  or  ornament  in  build- 
ing ; want  of  delicacy  in  colouring,  &c. 

Inelegant,  in-el'e-gant,  a.  (inelegant,  Lat.)  Not 
becoming ; not  beautiful ; wanting  polish  or 
beauty,  as  in  language,  refinement,  or  in  manners. 

Inelegantly,  in-el'e-gnnt-le,  ad.  Not  becom- 
ingly; not  beautifully  ; coarsely ; roughly. 

Ineligibility,  in-el-e-je-bil'e-tc,  a.  Incapacity 
of  being  elected  to  an  office ; state  or  quality  of 
not  being  worthy  of  choice. 

Ineligible,  in-el'e-je-bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
elected  to  an  office ; not  worthy  to  be  chosen  or 
preferred ; not  expedient. 

Ineligibly,  in-el'e-je-ble,  ad.  So  as  renders  un- 
suitable or  unworthy  to  be  elected. 

Inf.loquent,  in-el'o-kwent,  a.  Not  persuasive; 
not  fluent,  graceful,  or  pathetic ; not  oratorical. 

Ineloquently,  in-el'o-kwent-le,  ad.  Without 
eloquence. 

Ineluctable,  in-e-luk'ta-bl,  a.  ( ineluctalili* , Lot) 
Not  to  be  avoided  or  overcome. — Obsolete. 

As  if  the  damnation  of  all  sinners  now  were  inelucta- 
ble and  eternal.— J’earton. 

Ineligible,  in-e-lu'de-bl.  a.  That  cannot  bo 
eluded. 
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Ixr.MimvoNATB,  in-em'bre-un-ate,  a.  Not  formed 
in  embryo. 

Inknahrable,  in-e-nar'ra-bl,  a,  (inenarrabilU, 
Liit.)  That  cannot  be  narrated  or  told. 

Inept,  in-ept',  a.  ( ineptua , Lat.)  Trifling;  fool- 
ish; unlit  for  any  purpose;  unsuitable;  improper. 

Ineptitude,  in-ep'te-tude,  a.  Unfitness ; unsuit- 
ableness. 

Ineptly,  in-ept le,  ad.  Triflingly ; foolishly ; un- 
fitly. 

Ineptnkss,  in-cpt'nes,  $.  Unfitness. 

The  feebleness  and  miserable  inej4nc*i  of  infancy.— 

Afore. 

Inequal,  in-eTcwal,  a.  The  old  term  for  unequal, 
— which  see. 

In r quality,  in-e-kwawl'e-te,  ».  ( inegutdifu *,  Lat.) 
Difference  of  comparative  quantity ; unevenness ; 
the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  a surface ; dis- 
proportion to  any  office  or  purpose  ; state  of  not 
being  adequate;  change  of  state;  diversity;  want 
of  uniformity  in  different  times  or  places ; differ- 
ence of  rank  or  station.  In  Astronomy,  any  de- 
viation in  the  motion  of  a planet  or  satellite  from 
its  uniform  mean  motion. 

I» equidistant,  in  e-kwe-dis'tant,  a.  Not  being 
equ  illy  distant. 

Inequilateral,  iu-e-kwe-lat'cr-al,  a.  Having 
unequal  sides. 

Inequitable,  in-ekTcwe-ta-bl,  <7.  Not  equitable; 
not  just. 

Ineqlivalve,  in-e'kwe-valv,  \ a.  Ap- 

I In  equ  i valvular,  in-e-kwe-val'vu-ldr,)  plied  to 
a shell  when  one  valve  is  more  convex  than  the 
other,  or  dissimilar  in  any  respect,  as  in  the' com- 
mon oyster.  In  Botany,  applied  also  to  the 
glumes  of  plants,  ns  a species  of  Paspalmn,  P. 
iiutquivalvc,  which  exhibits  inequality  in  the  sire 
and  figure  of  their  constituent  valves. 

Ineradicable,  in-c-rad'e-ka-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  eradicated. 

Ineradicably,  in-e-rad'c-ka-ble,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  cannot  be  eradicated. 

Inergetic,  in-er-jet'ik,  ) a.  Having  no  cn- 

Inekoetical,  ln-cr-jet'e-kal,)  ergy,  or  evincing 
no  energy. 

Ineroetically,  in-er-jet'c-kal-lc,  ad.  In  a man- 
ner w ithout  energy. 

Inerm,  in-erm',  "I  a.  (inermis,  Lat)  In  Bo- 

Ixkkmis,  in-erimis,  > tiny,  unarmed  ; destitute 

Inekmous,  in-er'inus,)  of  spines  or  prickles,  as  in 
BerbcrU  enennis. 

Inehmia,  in-er'me-a,  t.  (enermit,  unarmed,  Lat) 
A term  applied  by  some  zoologists  to  a family  of 
Ruminants,  compiling  such  mainmifcra  as  are 

' destitute  of  horns. 

Inerrability,  in-er-ra-bil'e-te,  s.  Exemption 
from  error ; infallibility. 

Inerrable,  in-cr'ra-bl,  a.  That  cannot  err ; ex- 
empt from  error  or  mistake ; infallible. 

Inerrableness,  in-er'ra-bl-nes,  a.  Exemption 
from  error. 

Inerraiily,  in-er'ra-ble,  ad.  With  security  from 
error ; infallibly. 

Inerratic,  in-er-rat'ik,  a.  Not  erratic;  fixed. 

Inerrikgly,  in-cr'ring-lc,  ad.  Without  error  or 
mistake. 

1 Inert,  in  ert',  a.  (inert,  Lat.)  Dull;  sluggish; 
motionless ; destitute  of  tko  power  of  moving  it- 
self, or  of  active  resistance, 
j Inertia,  in erisha,  t.  Dulness;  inactivity;  de- 


fect of  aptitnde  for  spontaneous  change  of  condl-  ; 
tion ; property  of  matter,  by  which  it  does  not  , 
change  its  own  state  of  rest  or  motion,  bnt  re- 
quires for  that  purpose  the  action  of  some  exter- 
nal cause,  to  the  magnitude  of  which  the  change 
is  in  proportion.  In  Obstetrics,  failure  or  aboli-  , 
tion  of  the  uterine  constrictions,  at  the  moment 
they  are  required  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus, 
or  secundines. 

Inertion,  m-er'shun,  8.  Want  of  activity ; want  t 
of  exertion. 

Inertitudb,  in-cr'te-tudc,  «.  The  state  of  being 
inert 

Inertly,  io-ert'le,  ad.  Without  activity;  sing- 
gishljr. 

Inertness,  in-ert'nes,  s.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  inert ; want  of  activity  or  exertion ; habitual 
indisposition  to  action  or  motion;  sluggishness. 
Inescatk,  in-cs'kate,  v.  a.  (ineteo,  Lat.)  To  lay  ; 
a bait  for;  to  allure. — Seldom  used.  ' % 

To  Incacate  and  beguile  young  nomm. —Burton. 
Inescation,  in-es-ka'shun,  *.  The  act  of  baiting.  , 

ITerein  lies  truo  fortitude  and  courage,  In  overcoming  , 
all  the  deceitful  allurements  and  tnesoo&ntf  of  flesli  and 
blood  .—UaUyuxiL 

Inescutcheon,  in-es-knt'shnn,  ».  In  Heraldry,  j 
s species  of  ordinary,  being  an  escutcheon  placed 
upon  the  fess  point,  and  containing  the  third  part  j 
when  charged,  and  the  fifth  when  otherwise.  All 
escutcheons  borne  within  escutcheons  are,  by  some 
heralds,  called  by  this  name. 

In  Esse,  in  es'se.  A Latin  phrase,  signifying  in 
being,  used  by  law  writers  frequently  to  make  a 
distinction. 

Inessential,  in-ee-scn'shal,  a.  Not  essential.  j 
Inestimable,  in-es'te-ma-bl,  a.  ( inaatinuibUia , ; 
Lat.)  That  cannot  be  computed  or  estimated; 
too  valuable  or  excellent  to  be  rated ; being  above  I 
all  price. 

Inestimably,  in-es'te-ma-ble,  ad.  So  os  not  to  I 
be  estimated  or  rated. 

Inevasiblb,  in-e-va'se-ll,  a.  That  cannot  be 
evaded. 

Inevidence,  in-ev'e-dens,  s.  Obscurity;  want  of 
evidence. 

Inevident,  in-ev'e-dent,  a.  Not  dear  or  obvious;  \ 
obscure. 

The  object  of  faith  U tnevidenL — Bp.  Barlow.  j 

Inevitability,  in-ev-e-ta-biIVte,  j.  Impossi-  j 
bility  to  be  avoided  ; certainty. 

Inevitable,  in-ev'e-ta-bl,  a.  (French,  inevitability 
Lat.)  Unavoidable;  that  cannot  be  shunnod  or 
evaded  ; not  to  be  escaped. 

Inevitableness,  in-ere-ta-bl-ncs,  ».  The  state 
of  being  inevitable. 

Inevitably,  in-ev'e-ta-ble,  ad.  Without  possi- 
bility of  escape;  unavoidably;  certainly. 

Inexact,  in-egz-akt',  a.  Not  exact ; not  precisely 
correct  or  true. 

Inexactness,  in-egi-akt'nca,  *.  Incorrectness; 
want  of  precision. 

Ik  excitable,  in-ek-si'U-bl,  a.  Not  susceptible 
of  excitement ; doll ; lifeless ; torpid. 
Inexcusable,  in-eks-ku'za-bl,  a.  ( inexcusabilu, 
Lat.)  Not  to  be  excused  or  justified. 
Inexcusableness,  in-eks-ku'za-bl-nes,  a.  The 
quality  of  not  admitting  of  excuse  or  justification,  j 
Inexcusably,  in-eks-ku'za-ble,  ad.  To  a degree  1 
of  guilt  or  folly  beyond  excuse. 
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1 In  executable,  in-ek-se-ku'ta-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  executed  or  perfunned. 

Inlxicution,  in-ck-se-ku'shun,  s.  Neglect  of 
execution;  non-performance. 

I In  exertion,  in-egx-er'»huu,  t.  Want  of  effort  or 
1 1 exertion ; defect  of  action. 

Ini.x  11  alaiilk,  in-egz-hs'la-bl,  o.  Not  to  be  eva- 
porated or  exhaled  ; not  evaporable. 
Inexhacstkd,  in-egz-haw9'ted,o.  Not  exhausted; 

I not  emptied;  not  spent;  unexhausted;  not  having 
| lost  all  strength  or  resources. 

! Inexhaustible,  in-egz-haws'te-bl,  a.  That  can- 
j not  be  exhausted  or  emptied ; unfailing ; that 
j cannot  l>e  wasted  or  spent. 

1 lNEXHAr8TiBLENi:s8.in-egz-haws'te-bl-nes,s.  The 
| quality  of  being  inexhaustible. 

■ Inexhaustibly,  in  egz-haws'tc  ble,  ad.  In  an 
| inexhaustible  manner. 

j iKEXIMt  STIVE,  in-egz-haws'tiv,  a.  Not  to  be 
exhausted  or  spent. 

| Isexist,  in-egz-ist',  v.  n.  Not  to  exist. 

; Inexistence,  in-egz-is'tens,  t.  Warn  of  being  or 
existence ; inherence. 

INEXISTENT,  in-egx-is'tent,  a.  Not  having  being ; 
i not  existing;  existing  in  something  else. 
INEXORABILITY,  In-eks  o-ra-bil'e-te,  #.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  inexorable  or  unyielding  to  entreaty. 
INEXORABLE,  in-ekj/o-ra-bl,  a.  (French,  mearom- 
I bilis,  Lat.)  Not  to  Ik*  entreated  ; not  to  be  moved 
hy  entreaty ; unyielding ; that  cannot  be  made  to 
j bend. 

Inkxorablf.kess,  in-eks'o-ra-bl-nes,  s.  The  state 
of  being  inexorable. 

Ini  xoRAnLY,  in-rksVra  Me,  nd.  So  ns  not  to  be 
moved  by  entreaty. 

j INKXPFCTATION,  in-ek: -pek-ta'shun,  I.  State  of 
1 1 having  no  exi>ect:»tion. 

1 Iirr.XrKCTF.D,  in-eks-pek'trd,  a.  N *t  expected. 

\ INEXPEDJP.XCR,  in-eks-pe'de  ens,  ) $.  (in,  and 
Inexpediency,  in-eks- peMe-cn- pc.)  cr/wd'wnce, 

! Lat.)  Want  of  fitness;  impropriety;  un-ui  table- 
ness to  the  purpose. 

Inexpedient,  in-eks- pe'de-e^t,  a.  Inconvenient; 

unfit ; improper ; unsuitable  to  time  or  place. 

Ins  xprnsive,  in-cks-pen'siv,  a.  Not  occasioning 
expense. 

Inexperience,  In-eks-pe're-ens.  s.  Want  of  ex- 
perimental knowledge  ; want  of  experience. 
Inexperienced,  in-eks-pc're-enst,  a.  Not  hav- 
• ing  experience  ; unskilled. 

Inexpert,  in-eks- pert',  a.  Not  expert  or  skilled ; 
de.stitu.e  of  knowledge  or  dexterity  derived  from 
1 practice. 

Inexpektnesb,  in-cks-pert'ues,  s.  Want  of  ex- 
pert ness. 

Inexpiable,  in-eks'pe-a-bl,  a,  (French,  inerpui- 
bUUy  Lat.)  That  admits  of  no  atonement  or  sa- 
tisfaction; that  cannot  be  mollified  or  appeased 
by  atonement. 

Inexpiably,  in  eks'pe-a-ble,  ad.  In  a degree 
I that  admits  of  no  atonement 
Inex  PLAIN  able,  in-eka-pla'na-bl,  a.  That  can- 
; net  be  explained ; inexplicable, 
j Inexplicably,  in-eka'ple-a-Ue,  ad.  Insatiably. — 
I Obsolete. 

What  were  these  harpies  but  flatterers,  delators,  and 
the  i*«jpfeaF</y  covetous  t — No*  djtt. 

Inexplicability,  in-eks- ple-kn-bfl'e-te,  t.  The 
qnality  or  state  of  being  inexplicable. 
Inexplicable,  in-cksVc-ka-bl,  a.  (French,  w«vr- 
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jdicubili *,  Lat)  Incapable  of  being  explained ; 
not  to  be  made  intelligible. 

Inexplicaiilkness,  in-eks'ple-ka-bl-nes,  s.  Tlie 
state  or  quality  of  being  inexplicable. 

Inexplicably,  in-eka'pte-ka-ble,  ad.  In  a mea- 
ner not  to  be  explained. 

Inexplicit,  in-eka-plis'it,  a.  Darkly  or  confusedly 
stated ; not  explicit 

Inexplorablb,  in-eks-plo'ra-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 

discovered. 

In  exposure,  in-eka-po'zttre,  #.  A state  of  nol  • 
being  exposed. 

Inexpressible,  in-eks- pres 'se-bl,o.  Unutterable; 
unspeakable  ; not  to  be  expressed  in  words  ; not 
to  be  uttered. 

Inexpressibly,  in-eks- pres 'se-ble,  ad.  To  a de- 
gree or  in  a manner  not  to  be  uttered ; unutter- 
ably. 

Inexpressive,  in-ekx-pres'siv,  a.  Not  tending  to 
express  ; not  expressing ; inexpressible. 

Inexpressiveness,  in-eks- pi  es'biv-nes,  t.  The 
state  of  being  inexpressive. 

Inexpugnable,  in-eks- pu:'na-bl,  o.  (French,  ro- 
expugnabilityl^xi.)  Impregnable;  not  to  be  taken 
by  assault ; not  to  be  subdued. 

Philip,  king  of  Ifacedon,  thought  of  cit  es,  * There  is  ; 

none  InexyumutfA*,  but  as  au  laden  with  gold  may 

enter  them.'—  ilouxlL 

Ixkx  super  able,  in-oks-su'pnr-a-M,  a.  (mextu- 
prrabilis,  Lat.)  Not  to  be  passed  over  or  sur- 
nionnted. 

Inkxtknded,  in-eks- ten'ded,  a.  Having  no  ex- 
tension. 

Inextknsion,  in-eks-ten'idmn,  ».  Want  of  ex- 
tension. 

Inexterminable,  in-eks-ter'me-na  bl,  a.  Hut 
cannot  be  exterminated. 

In  extinct,  in-eks-tinkt',  a.  Not  quenched;  not 
extinct. 

Inextinguishable,  in-eks-ting'gwish-a-bl,  a. 
That  cannot  be  extinguished  ; unquenchable. 

Inextinouishablt,  in-eks- ting'gwish-a-ble,  ad. 

In  a manner  that  cannot  be  extinguished. 

Ikextirpablr,  in-eks-ter'pa-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
he  extirpated. 

Inextricable,  In-eks'trc-ka-bl,  a.  (French,  inex- 
tricabilis,  Lat.)  Not  to  be  disentangled ; not  to 
be  cleared  ; not  to  be  Bet  free  from  obscurity  or 
perplexity. 

Inextkicableness,  in-eks'tre-ka-bl-nes,  s.  Tbo 
state  of  being  inextricable. 

Inextricably,  in-eka'tre-ka-ble,  ad.  To  a degree 
of  perplexity  not  to  be  disentangled. 

Ineye,  in-i',  r.  a . To  inoculate,  as  a tree  or 
bud. 

Let  sage  experience  teach  thee  oR  the  arts 
Of  grafting  and  buyb*g. — I’hUif.i. 

In  fabricated,  in-fab're-kay-ted,  a.  Unfabri- 
cated ; un wrought. — Not  used. 

Infallibilitt,  in-fal-lc-bil'e-te,  ) $.  The  quality 

In FALL1BLENES9,  in-fallo-bl-nos,  f of  being  in- 
capable of  error  or  mistake  ; entire  exemption 
from  liability  to  error ; inerrabibty. 

Infallible,  in  fatfe  bl,  a.  Not  fallible;  incapa- 
ble of  erring ; not  liable  to  fail,  or  to  deceive  con- 
fidence, as  infallible  evidence,  infallible  success.  I 

Infallibly,  in-fal'le-ble,  atL  Without  the  possi-  j 
bility  of  erring  or  mistaking ; certainly ; without  I 
a possibility  of  failure. 

Infame,  in-fame',  r.  a.  To  defame. — Obsolete.  jj 
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INFAMIZE— IKFANTIN  R. 


INFANTLIKE—  INFECTIVE. 


Infamize,  in'fa-mize,  v.  a.  To  make  infamous. 
— A word  not  well  authorize!. 

Infamous,  in'fa-mus,  a.  (vfatna,  I defame,  Lat.) 
t Of  ill  report ; having  a reputation  notoriously 
bsd;  odious;  detestable;  held  in  abhorrence ; 
branded  with  infamy  by  the  commission  of  a 
crime. 

Inpamously,  in'fa-mus-le,  ad.  In  an  infamons 
manner;  scandalously;  disgrace  folly;  shamefully. 

Infamoisness,  in'fa-nius-nes,  ^ a.  ( infnmia , Fr. 

Infamy,  in'fa-me,  > vifamia , Lat.) 

Total  loss  of  reputation  ; public  disgrace  ; a qua- 
lity or  qualities  held  in  detestation,  or  notoriously 
bad  and  scandalous.  In  Law,  that  loss  of  cha- 
racter or  public  disgrace  incurred  by  a convict,  by 
which  he  is  rendered  incapable  of  being  a witness 
or  juror. 

Infancy,  in'fan-se,  a.  (in/hniia,  Lat.)  The  first 
j part  of  life,  beginning  at  the  birth.  In  common 
langungc,  the  period  of  infancy  is  confined  to  the 
first  two  years  of  life,  when  it  is  succeeded  by 
childhood  ; — the  first  stage  of  anything ; the  be- 
ginning or  early  period  of  existence,  as  the  infancy 
of  a republic,  college,  Sic, 

Infakdous,  in-fan'dus,  a.  Too  odious  to  bo  men- 
i!  tinned. — Obsolete. 

iNFANQTintF,  in-fang'/Aef,  t.  (, fangan , to  take,  and 
thtof  a thief,  Sax.)  In  Law,  the  privilege  granted 
to  lords  to  judge  thieves  taken  on  their  manors,  or 
| within  their  franchise. — CoxreL 

Infant,  in'fant,  $.  ( inf  ms , Lat.)  A child  in  the 
first  period  of  life,  beginning  at  birth ; a young 
i babe.  In  Law,  he  who  has  not  attained  the  age 

j of  legal  capacity,  which  age  is  in  general  fixed  at 

twenty- one  years.  For  certain  purposes,  how- 
ever, it  arrives  much  earlier.  T^Us,  in  criminal 
1 cases,  a person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  may 
be  capitally  punished,  but  under  the  age  of  seven 
he  cannot.  A male  at  twelve  years  old  may  take 
1 1 the  oath  of  allegiance;  at  fourteen,  is  so  far  at 
years  of  discretion  that  he  may  enter  into  a bind- 
i ing  marriage ; and  at  twenty-one  he  is  at  his  own 
disposal,  may  aliene  his  land,  and  generally  per- 
form all  the  duties  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
attaching  to  a citizen.  A female  also  is  at  ma- 
turity at  twelve  years,  and  therefore  may  enter 
i into  a binding  marriage,  and  at  twenty-one  may 
dispose  of  herself  and  all  her  property.  This  full 
Bge  of  twenty-one  is  completed  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  anniversary  of  a person’s  birth.  And 
a*S  in  the  computation  of  time,  the  law  in  general 
allows  no  fraction  of  a day,  it  follows  that,  if  be  is 
born  on  the  1st  of  Junnary,  he  is  of  an  age  to  do 
] any  legal  act  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of 
December,  though  he  may  not  have  lived  twenty- 
; I one  years  by  nearly  forty-eight  hours.—  2 Stephens 
Bl.  831,  332; — a.  pertaining  to  infancy;  young; 
tender ; not  mature. 

Infanta,  in-fan'ta,  t.  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 

I any  princess  of  the  royal  blood,  except  the  eldest 
daughter  when  heiress  apparent. 

Infante,  in-fan'te,  t.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  any 
son  of  the  king,  except  the  eldest  or  heir  apparent. 

Infanticide,  in-fan'te-side,  i.  (inf ana,  an  infant, 
and  radio,  I kill,  Lat.)  Intentional  killing  of  au 
I infant ; a slayer  of  infanta, 
j Infantile,  in'fan-tile,  a.  Pertaining  to  infancy, 
or  to  an  infant. 

j Infantine,  in'fan-tine,  a.  Pertaining  to  infanta 
or  young  children ; childish.  I 
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Infantlike,  in'fant- like,  a.  Like  an  infant. 

Infantly,  in'fant- le,  a.  Like  n child. 

Infantry,  in'fan-trc,  a.  (irfantcrie,  Lat.)  Tho  ! 
foot  soldiers  of  an  army. 

Infarck,  in-tors',  r.  o.  ( uifarcio^  Lat.)  To  stuff  J 
— Obsolete. 

Infarction,  in-fdrk'sliun,  i.  The  act  of  stuffing 
or  filling ; constipation. 

An  hypochondriac  conaumntion  is  occasioned  by  an  i 

infarction  and  obstruction  of  the  spleen.— i/orwy. 

Is  fashion  able. — See  Unfashionable. 

Infatioable,  in-fat'e-ga-b),  a.  Indefatigable. — 
Obsolete. 

Infatuate,  in-fat 'n- ate,  v.  a.  ( infituo,  Lat.)  To 
render  foolish  ; to  affect  with  folly ; to  weaken  thq 
judgment  or  intellect,  so  as  to  deprive  a ffcrson  of 
common  discretion ; to  prepossess  or  incline  the  1 
mind  to  a person  or  thing  in  a manner  not  justified  ; 
by  prudence; — a.  infatuated. — Obsolete  aS  an  ad- 
jective. 

Infatuate,  they  their  wily  thoughts  disclose.— rhiUj*. 

Infatuated,  in-fat'u-ay-ted,  a.  part . Affected 

with  folly. 

Infatuation,  in-fat- o-a'shon,  >.  Act  of  affecting  ; 
with  folly;  state  of  being  infatuated,  or  acting  j 
without  common  judgment,  and  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  reason,  as  under  the  passion  for  gambling, 
drunkenness,  or  any  other  habitual  vice. 

Ikfaustino,  in-faws'ting,  a.  (trfamtua,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  making  unlucky. — Obsolete. 

Infbabibility,  in-fe-ze-bil'e-te,  ) a.  Impractica- 

Infkabiblenkbr,  in-fe'ze-bl-nes,J  bility;  the 
quality  of  not  being  able  to  be  performed. 

Infeasible,  in-fe'ze-bl,  a.  (m,  and  feasible,  Fr. 
from  facia,  I do,  Lat.)  Impracticable. 

Infect,  in-fekt',  v.  a.  (inf refer,  Fr.  from  infecio, 
infectus,  Lat.)  To  taint  with  disease  by  infusing  ; 
into  a healthy  person  virus,  miasma,  or  morbid 
matter  of  a diseased  body,  or  any  pestilential  or 
noxious  air,  by  which  pestilence  or  disease  is  pro-  1 
duced ; to  taint  or  affect  by  the  infusion  of  mor- 
bid matter;  to  communicate  bad  qualities;  to  ; 
taint ; to  cornipt  morally  or  physically. 

Infected,  in-fek'tcd,  a.  part.  Tainted  with 
noxious  matter. 

Isfecteb,  iu-fek'tur,  $.  He  or  that  which  infects,  i 

Infection,  in-fek'shun,  $.  ( infectio , Lat)  The 
act  or  process  of  infecting ; the  thing  which  in-  ' 
fects;  that  which  taint**,  poisons,  or  corrupts  by  ! 
communication ; communication  of  like  qualities.  » 
Men  are  gay  or  serious  by  infection. — RamUer. 

In  Pathology,  the  introduction  of  a deleterious 
agent  a*  the  marsh  and  human  miasm,  commonly, 
if  not  invariably,  through  the  medium  of  the  re- 
spiratory process,  into  the  animal  economy.  The 
term  differs  from  contayion , which  implies  an  ab- 
solute contact  with  a diseased  person,  or  the  sub- 
stances contaminated  by  him. 

Infectious,  in-fek’shus,  «.  Acting  so  as  to  com- 
municate qualities;  having  qualities  that  may 
communicate  disease;  capable  of  being  communi- 
cated by  near  approach. 

Grief  as  well  as  Joy  Is  infectious,— h’amex 

Infectiously,  in-fek'&bns-Ie,  ad.  By  infection. 

Infectiousness,  in-fek'shus-nes,  a.  The  q-vality 
of  being  infectious. 

Infective,  in-fek'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
infeot. 
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IN  FECUND — INFERNAL. 


IN  FERN  ALLY- INFILTRATION. 


Ikfecund,  in-fek'Und,  a.  (irfaecttndus,  Lat.)  Un- 
fruitful ; not  producing  young ; barren. 

INFECUNDITY,  in-fe-kun'de-te,  i.  (infacutultius, 
Lat.)  Unfruitfulncss;  barrenness. 

Infeftmrnt,  in-feft'ment,  s.  In  Scotch  Law,  tho 
symbolical  surrender  of  an  heritable  subject  to  the 
purchaser  in  presence  of  witnesses,  by  presenting 
the  purchaser  with  a small  quantity  of  earth  and 
stone  of  the  property  surrendered.  It  also  denotes 
the  writings  which  give  effect  to  that  ceremony. 

Infelicitous,  in-fe-lis'e-tus,  o.  Not  felicitous; 
unhappy ; not  prosperous. 

Infelicity,  in-fe-lis'e-te,  a.  ( {nfelicite , Fr.  tnfeli- 
citas,  Lat.)  Unhappiness;  misfortune;  misery; 
unfavourableness ; unfortunate  condition. 

Infkodation,  in-fu-da'shun,  s.  Infeodation  of 
( tithe*,  the  granting  of  tithes  to  mere  laymen,  pro- 
j liibited  by  a decree  of  the  council  of  Lateran  in 
1179. — See  Infeudation. 
i Ink  hop. — See  Enfeoff. 

Infer,  in-fer7,  c.  a.  (infero,  Lat  inferer , Fr.)  To 
bring  on ; to  induce ; to  draw  conclusions  from ; 
to  deduce ; to  ofTcr ; to  produce. — Not  used  iu  the  , 
last  two  senses. 

Full  well  hath  Clifford  play’d  the  orator. 

Inferring  argument*  of  mighty  force. — Shatct. 

Inferable,  in-fer'a-bl,  ) a.  That  may  be  in- 

Inferiuble,  in-fer're -bl,)  furred;  deduced  from  i 
premises. 

Inference,  in'fer-ens,  8.  A conclusion  drawn 
from  previous  arguments  or  statements  admitted 
or  snpposcd  to  be  true ; that  which  is  inferred  or 
suggested  by  something  else,  not  as  an  absolutely 
necessary  consequence,  but  as  a probuble  truth. 

Inferential,  in-fer-en'shal,  a.  Deduced  or  de- 
ducible  by  inference. 

Infer]. c,  in-fe're-e,  *.  (Latin.)  Sacrifices  offered 
by  the  Romans  to  the  dii  manes,  or  the  souls  of  j 
the  deceased  heroes,  or  other  illustrious  persons, 
or  even  any  relation  or  person  whose  memory  was  . 
held  in  veneration. 

Inferior,  ir.-fe're-nr,  a.  Lower  iu  place — hence  I 
lower  in  station,  rank,  or  valne ; subordinate; — 

. a.  one  occupying  a lower  rank  or  station. 

Inferior i,  superiors,  or  equals.—  shorter  Catechism, 

In  Botany,  applied  to  any  organ  of  a plant 
situated  below  another ; thus,  the  corolla  of  the 
lily  is  attached  beneath  the  ovary,  and  is  termed 
inferior ; and  the  ovary  of  the  apple  and  pear, 
being  situated  below  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower,  is  likewise  said  to  be  inferior.  Inferior 
courts i in  Law,  courts  of  judicature  are  classed 
generally  nnder  two  heads  or  divisions,  vis.,  the 
superior  courts,  and  the  inferior  courts ; the  for- 
mer division  comprising  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
the  latter  comprising  all  the  other  courts  in  gene- 
ral ; many  of  which,  however,  are  far  from  being 
of  inferior  importance  iu  tbe  common  acceptation 
of  the  word.  Those  courts  which  are  generally 
understood  by  the  phrase,  * the  superior  courts  at  1 
Westminster,'  are  the  King’s  Bench,  Common 
Plena,  and  Exchequer. 

Inferiority,  in-fe-re-or'e-te,  #.  A lower  state  of 
dignity,  age,  value,  rank,  or  quality. 

Inperiohly,  in-fe're-or-le,  ad.  In  an  inferior 
manner. — Properly  not  much  used. 

Infernal,  in'fer'nal,  a.  ( infernos , Lat.)  Properly 
pertaining  to  tbe  lower  regions,  or  regions  of  the 
dead : the  Tarturus  of  the  ancients — hence  per- 
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taining  to  hell;  hellish;  tartare^n;  detest ; j 
• — s.  an  iuhsibitant  of  the  infernal  regions;  a devil. 
Infernal  stone,  an  old  name  given  to  lunar  caustic, 
or  nitrate  of  silver,  fused  and  formed  into  small 
cylinders. 

Infernally,  in-fet/nal-le,  ad  In  an  infernal 
manner;  hellishly;  detestably. 

Inkekodkakchia. — See  Inferobranchiatn. 

Ikfkuobkanciiiaks,  in-fer-o-brang'ke-ans,  ^ , 

Inperobranciiiata,  in-fer-o-brang-kc-a'ta,  t 
In  Cuvier’s  arrangement,  an  order  of  Gastcropod  i 
Mollusca,  which  have  their  branchiic  not  placed  j 
on  the  back,  aa  in  Doris  aud  Tritonia,  which  they  . 
otherwise  resemble,  but  in  two  long  series  of  la-  i 
miiue  situated  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  under  : 
the  projecting  margin  of  the  mantcL 

Inferrible. — See  Inferable. 

Infertile,  in-fer'tilc,  a.  Unfruitful ; not  produc- 
tive; barren. 

Infektilelt,  in-fer'til-le,  ad  In  an  unproductive 
manner. 

Infertility,  in-fer-til'e-te,  s.  Unfruitfulncss ; 
barrenness ; unproductiveness. 

Infest,  in-fest',  r.  a.  ( injesto , Lnt.  infester,  Fr.) 

To  harass ; to  annoy ; to  plague ; to  disturb. 

Infestation,  in-fes  tu'ahun,  s.  The  act  of  infest- 
ing; molestation;  annoyance. 

Infkstive,  in-fes'tiv,  a.  Not  festive;  having  no 
mirth. 

Infestivity,  in-fes-tiv'e-t«,  *.  Want  of  festivity; 
mournfulness  ; want  of  mirth  or  cheerfulness. 

INFE8TUOU8,  in-fes'tu-us,  a,  ( infestus , Lat.)  Mis- 
chievous.— Obsolete.  Infcstered,  according  to 
Todd,  is  a word  misquoted  by  Dr.  Johnson  for 
infested  It  is  defined  as  meaning  rankling ; in-  j 
veterate.  * 

Infeudation,  in-fu-da'shun,  r.  In  Law,  the  act  j 
of  putting  one  in  possession  of  a fee  or  estate; 
also,  the  granting  of  tithes  to  laymen. 

Infiuulation,  in-fib-a-la'shun,  s.  (infibuhitio,  from 
fbttla , a clasp,  Lat.)  A clasping,  buckling,  or  | 
confining  with  a small  padlock. 

Infidel,  in'fe-del,  a.  ( infideJis , Lat.  in  fid  tie,  Fr.)  I 
Unbelieving,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  divine  i 
origin  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  j 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christian  belief ; — s.  the  term  ! 
infidel  is  used  respectively  by  Christians  and  Mo-  j 
hammedans,  to  signify  an  unbeliever  in  the  Chris-  j 
tian  or  Mohammedan  faith.  It  is  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  deist,  or  one  who  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  a divine  Being,  but  denies  divine  re- 
velation, except  through  the  operations  of  nature. 

It  is  also  used  in  the  designation  of  an  atheist. 

Infidelity,  in-fe-del'e-te,  s.  Want  of  faith  or 
belief;  unfaithfulnesa,  particularly  in  married  per- 
sons, through  a violation  of  the  marriage  covenant 
by  lewdness  or  adultery;  breach  of  trust;  deceit; 
treachery  ; disbelief  in  the  doctrines  and  divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Infield,  in-fccld',  v.  a.  To  enclose  as  a field. — 
Not  used. 

Infiltered,  in-fil'ttird,  a.  Infiltrated. 

Infiltrate,  in-fil'trate,  r.  a.  To  enter  by  pene-  j 
t rating  the  pores  or  interstices  of  a body. 

Infiltration,  in-fil-tra'shun,  s.  The  act  or  pro-  jj 
cess  of  eutering  the  pores  or  cavities  of  a body ; | 

the  substance  which  has  entered  into  tho  pores  j 
and  cavities  of  a body.  In  Pathology,  an  infusion  j 
of  fluid,  usually  scrum,  bat  sometimes  of  blood,  : 
pus,  or  tbe  faecal  or  urioary  discharges,  into  tho  jj 
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areola;  of  a structure,  and  especially  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue. 

! Infinite,  in'fin-it,  a.  (tnfuitua,  from  in,  and  fnitus, 
j:  terminated,  Lat.)  Without  limits,  either  as  to 

time,  space,  or  qualities ; boundless ; that  will 
| have  no  end ; that  has  a beginning  in  space,  but 
i La  indefinitely  extended,  as  on  injlnitc  line,  one 
l beginning  at  a point,  but  extended  indefinitely. 

| The  word  is  also  used  hyperbolical!/  for,  of  vast 
extent,  very  or  inconceivably  great. 

Infinitely,  in'fin-it-le,  ad.  Without  bounds  or 
I limits  ; immensely ; to  a vast  extent ; to  a great 
extent  or  degree,  as  ‘I  am  infinitely  obliged  to 
‘ you.* 

Infinitenf.ss.  in'fin-it-nes,  t.  Infinity ; the  state 
of  being  infinite. 

[ Infinitesimal,  in-fiu-e-tes'e-mal,  a.  Infinitely 
1 small ; — t.  in  Mathematics,  an  infinitely  small 

! quantity. 

Infinitive,  in-fin'e-tiv,  o.  That  has  no  limit.  In 
Grammar,  the  infinitive  mood  expresses  the  action 
of  the  verb  without  limitation  of  number  or  person, 
as  * to  loct'  Jnfnito,  in  Music,  perpetual,  as  a 
canon  whose  end  leads  back  to  tho  beginning. 

; Infinitude,  in-fin'e-tude,  s.  Infinity;  infinite- 

I ness ; the  quality  or  state  of  being  without  limits; 

infinite  extent;  immensity;  greatness;  boundless 

, number. 

I;  Infinity,  in-fin'e-te,  t.  (infinite,  Fr.  xnfinitm,  Lat.) 
1 1 Unlimited  extent  of  time,  Bpace,  or  quantity; 

I boundlessness  of  being  or  quality ; immensity  ; 

indefinite  extent ; endless  or  indefinite  number,  as 
I an  infinite  variety. 

1 Infirm,  in-fer.n',  a.  (inf rate,  Fr.  rnfrmus,  Lat.) 
1 Not  firm  or  sound  ; weak ; feeble ; weak  of  mind ; 
|.  irresolute ; not  solid  or  stable ; 

‘ lie  who  fixes  on  false  principles,  treads  on  infirm 
ground.—  South. 

— v.  a.  to  weaken. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 
Infirmary,  in- form 'a- re,  a.  A hospital  or  place 
where  the  sick,  especially  the  poor,  are  lodged  and 
f : nursed. 

’ In  firm  ati  ve,  in-ferm'a-tiv,  a.  (nfmuitif  Fr.) 

Weakening ; annulling,  or  tending  to  render  void. 
1 , Infirmity,  in-fer'me-te,  r.  (infnnite,  Fr.  infrmitus, 
j.  Lat.)  An  unsound  or  infirm  state  of  the  body; 
i weakness  of  mind  ; failing;  fault;  foible;  weak- 
ness of  resolution. 

' Infirmly,  in-ferm'le,  ad.  In  an  infirm  manner; 
feebly. 

Infirmness,  in-ferm'nes,  s.  Weakness;  feeble- 
ness ; unsonndness. 

Infix,  in-fiks',  r. a.  (infgo,  iufxus;  in , and  figo , I 
fix,  Lat.)  To  fix  by  piercing  or  thru-ting  in,  os  to 
infx  a sting,  tqtCMr,  or  dart  ; to  set  in  ; to  fasten 
in  something;  to  implant  or  fix,  as  principles, 
thoughts,  instructions;  as  to  infx  good  principles 
in  the  mind,  or  ideas  in  the  memory. 

Ji  Inflame,  inflame',  v.a.  (injlammo,  Lat.)  To  set 
i on  tire ; to  cause  to  burn ; to  excite  or  increase, 
as  passion  or  appetito ; to  aggravate  in  descrip- 
tion ; to  heat,  as  to  inf ame  with  wind ; to  pro- 
voke ; to  irritate ; to  exasperate  ; — r.  n.  to  grew 
hot ; to  grow  angry  ; to  grow  painful. 

In  flamer,  in-flamur,  $.  He  or  that  which  in- 
flames. 

Inflammability,  in  flam-ma-bil'e-tc, ».  Suscep- 
tibility of  taking  fire ; readiness  to  take  fire. 
Inflammable,  in-flam'ma-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
set  on  fire ; easy  to  be  set  ou  fire. 
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Inflammahleness,  in-flam'iua-bl-nes,  s.  The  ' 
quality  of  being  susceptible  of  flame ; capable  of 
taking  fire ; inflammability. 

Inflammably,  in-flum'ma-ble,  ad.  In  an  inflam- 
mable manner. 

Inflammation,  in-flam-ma'shun,  $.  The  act  of 
setting  on  fire; — (unusual  in  this  sense;) 
ftifiammatiom  of  air  from  meteor*,  may  have  a power- 
ful effect  upon  men. — lanple. 

the  state  of  being  inflamed.  In  Pathology,  a red-  j 
ness  and  swelling  on  any  part  of  an  animal  body, 
attended  with  heat,  pain,  and  febrile  symptoms ; 
violent  excitement;  heat;  animosity;  turbulence. 

Inflammatory,  in-flam'ma-tur-e,  a.  Inflaming; 
tending  to  incite  heat  or  inflammation,  accom- 
panied with  preternatural  heat  and  excitement  of 
arterial  action;  tending  to  excite  anger,  animosity, 
tumult,  or  sedition. 

Inflate,  in-flate',  v.  a.  To  swell  or  distend  by 
injecting  air ; to  swell ; to  puff  up  or  elate. 

Inflate,  in-flate',  ) a.  Swelled  or  distended  1 

Inflated,  in-fla'ted,  > with  air ; puffed  up.  lu 
Botany,  applied  to  parts  of  plants  which  are  dis- 
tended  like  a blown  bladder. 

Inflation,  in-fla'shun,  ».  (injLitio,  Lat.).  The  act 
of  inflating;  the  state  of  being  inflated  with  air 
injected  or  inhaled ; the  state  of  being  puffed  up, 
as  with  vanity  or  conceit. 

Inflect,  in-flekt',  v.  a.  (in/Ucto,  Lat.)  To  bend; 
to  turn  from  a right  line  or  course.  In  Grammar, 
to  vary  a verb  or  noun  in  its  terminations;  to  de- 
cline, us  a uoun  or  adjective,  or  to  conjugate,  os  a 
verb. 

Inflected,  in-flek 'ted,  a.  Turned;  bent 

Inflection,  in-flek'shun,  #.  ( wflectio , Lat)  The 
act  of  bending  or  turning  from  a right  line  or 
coarse.  In  Optica,  thut  property  of  light  by 
which  its  rays,  when  they  approach  a body,  ore 
bent  towards  it  or  from  it  In  Grammar,  the 
variation  of  nouns,  &c,  by  declension,  and  verbs 
by  conjugation ; modulation  of  the  voice  in  speak- 
ing. Point  q/*  infection , in  Geometry,  the  point 
where  a curve  begins  to  bend  out  of  the  way. 

Inflective,  in  flek'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
bending. 

Inflexibility,  in-fleka-e-bil'e-te,  ) t.  ( mfexibi - \ 

Infllxiblekesb,  in-fleks'e-bl-nes,)  /i7e,Fr.)  Tho  ! 
quality  of  being  inflexible ; not  capable  of  being  | 
bent;  obstiuacy;  temper  not  to  be  bent;  firm- 
ness of  purpose ; unbending  pertinacity. 

Inflexible,  in-fleks'e-bl,  a.  ( iufexibiKs , Lat) 
That  cannot  be  bent ; that  will  not  be  prevailed  ; 1 
upon ; immovable ; not  to  be  changed  or  altered. 

The  nature  of  things  is  infitxiUe.—  Wat  t. 

Inflexibly,  in-fleks'e-ble,  ad.  With  a firmness 
which  resists  all  persuasion ; with  unyielding  per- 
tiuaciousness;  inexorably. 

Inflexion. — See  Inflection. 

Inflict,  in-flikt',  r.  a.  (inf i go,  inf  ictus,  Lat.)  To 
lay  on ; to  throw  or  send  on ; to  put  in  act,  or 
impose  as  a punishment 

Inflicteu,  in-flik'tur,  8.  One  who  punishes. 

Infliction,  in-flik'shun,  s.  The  act  of  punishing; 
the  punishment  inflicted. 

Inflictive,  in-fiik'liv,  a.  Tending  or  able  to 
inflict 

Inflorescence,  in-flo-res'sena,  a.  (infortsetntin, 
Lat)  The  particular  manner  in  which  flowers 
are  placed  on  a plant  The  following  terms  ex- 
press various  modes  of  inflorescence : — Whorl  • 
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cluster  or  raceme,  spike,  corymb,  fascicle,  tuft, 
umbel,  cyme,  pnimicle,  bunch,  &c. 

INFLUENCE,  in  flu-rns,  i-  ( influent,  from  in,  and 
Jiao,  I flow,  Lat.)  Literally,  a flowing  in,  into, 
or  on,  and  referring  to  substances  spiritual,  and 
too  subtle  to  be  risible ; as, 

God  hath  his  influence  Into  the  very  easence  of  all  things. 

— Hooker. 

In  a general  sense,  power,  the  operation  of  which 
is  invisible,  snd  known  only  by  its  effects ; power 
supposed  to  be  exerted  by  celestial  on  terrestrial 
bodies,  as  the  influence  of  the  planets  on  the  birth 
and  fortunes  of  men ; moral  power,  directing  and 
modifying ; physical  power,  affecting  natural  ob- 
jects by  unseen  operation ; — v.  a.  to  act  upon, 
either  morally  or  physically,  with  a directive  and 
impulsive  power;  to  modify  to  any  purpose. 

Influent,  in'flu-ent,  a.  Flowing  in. — Little  used. 

Influential,  in-flu-en'shal,  a.  Exerting  power 
or  influence ; possessing  power  or  influence,  as  an 
influential  person. 

Influentially,  in-flu-en'shal-le,  ad.  In  an  in- 
fluential manner;  by  means  of  influence  exiled. 

Influenza,  in-flu-en'za,  t.  (Italian ; influence,  sup- 
posed of  the  sturs,  or  more  probably  that  of  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere.)  An  epidemic 
febrile  catarrh. 

Influx,  in’fluks,  $.  ( influxus,  Lat.)  The  act  of 
flowing  in;  inlusion ; intromission;  influence; 
power; — (not  used  iu  this  sense;) — a coming  in; 
introduction ; impor tat  Ion  in  abundance,  as  a great 
influx  of  goods  into  n country. 

Influxion,  in-fluk&hun,  t.  Infusion  ; intromis- 
sion. 

Influx  tot  s,  in-fluk'shua,  a.  Influential.— Obso- 
lete. 

Influxive,  in-fluk'siv,  a.  Having  influence  ; hav- 
ing a tendency  to  flow  in. 

Infold,  in  fulde',  r.  n.  To  involve;  to  wrap  np  or 
inwrap;  to  enclose;  to  clasp  with  the  aims;  to 
embrace. 

Noble  B .->nquo.  let  m**  infold  thee. 

And  hold  Uit-a  to  my  h<  ait — Shakt. 

Infoldment,  in-foldc'mcnt,  a.  Act  of  infolding; 
state  of  being  infolded. 

Infoliatk,  in-fo'le-ate,  r.  a.  To  cover  or  over- 
spread with  h lives. 

Inform,  iu-fawrm',  r.  a.  ( informer , Fr.)  To  ani- 
male  ; to  actuate  by  vital  powers; 

Let  oil  era  belter  mould  the  rtinning  im<i 
Of  metals,  and  inform  th<  hu  atlung  lirnss.— 
J>ryten. 

Bieath  inform*  this  fleeting  frame. — iVior. 
to  instruct;  to  tell;  to  supply  with  new  know- 
ledge by  word  or  writing ; to  acquaint r.  w.  to 
give  intelligence,  in  the  way  of  accusation,  to  a 
magistrate  or  other  official  person,  as  * be  was 
ttf'orv.etl  against — a.  (inform  is,  Lat.)  without 
regular  form ; shapeless ; ugly. 

Informal,  in  fawr'inol,  a.  Not  in  a regular  or 
formal  manner. 

IXFORMAi.lTr,  in-fawr-mal'c-te,  t.  An  irregular 
or  informal  manner;  want  of  customary  form. 

Informally,  in-fa wr'ma-lo,  ad.  In  an  iriegular 
or  informal  maimer. 

Informant,  in-fawr'maut,  a.  One  who  gives  in- 
formation or  intelligence  of  anything.  In  Law, 
one  who  exhibits  an  information;  an  informer.  | 

Information,  in-fawr-ma'shun,  a.  ( informatio , 
I-at.)  Intelligence  given;  instruction;  know- 
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ledge  ; communication  of  f^cts  for  the  purpose  of 
accusation;  the  net  of  informing  or  actuating. 
Information*,  in  Law,  are  accusation*  for  criminal 
offences,  and  he  who  makes  such  accusations  is 
termed  an  tHjbm.er.  The  usual  objects  of  infor- 
mations tx  officio  are  such  misdemeanours  as 
peculiarly  tend  to  disturb  or  endanger  the  king's 
government,  or  to  molest  or  affront  him  in  the 
regular  discharge  of  his  royal  functions  ; as  sedi- 
tious or  blasphemous  libels  or  words;  seditious 
riots,  not  amounting  to  high  treason  ; libels  upon 
the  king's  ministers,  the  judges,  or  other  high 
officers,  reflecting  upon  their  conduct  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  official  duties ; obstructing  such 
officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duties;  obstruct- 
ing the  king’s  officers  in  the  collection,  &c.  of  the 
revenue;  against  officers  themselves  for  bribery, 
or  for  other  corrupt  or  oppressive  conduct,  and 
the  like. — 4 BL  308. 

Informative,  in-fkwr'ma-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  animate. 

Many  (tout*)  pat  oat  their  force  informative, 

In  their  etherial  corporeity.— More. 

Informed,  in-fawrmd',  a.  Not  formed.  Informed 
start,  in  Astronomy,  are  those  not  included  iu 
anj  of  the  constell  dions. 

Informer,  in-fawr'mur,  s.  One  who  informs  or 
gives  intelligence ; one  who  cum mun icates,  or 
whose  duty  is  to  communicate,  to  the  proper 
authorities  a knowledge  of  the  violation  of  the 
law,  and  to  bring  offenders  to  trial.  An  inform- 
in//  officer  is  one  whose  duty  is  to  inform  against 
persons  for  breaches  of  the  law;  as  an  attorney- 
general,  a sheriff,  constable,  or  grand  juror.  A 
common  informer  is  any  person  who  informs  ou 
another. 

Infohmidadlf.,  in-fawr'me-du-bl.  a.  Not  fonui- 
dalle ; not  to  be  feared  or  dreaded. 

Fou  not  in/ormUoUe.— Milt-m. 

Informitt,  in-fawr'me-te, «.  Shapeliness;  want  i 
of  regular  form. 

Infokmous,  in-fawr'mus,  a.  Shapeless ; having  I 
no  regular  or  defined  figure.  Inforo  consciencitr , j 
before  the  tribunal  of  conscience. 

Infortunatb. — See  Unfortunate. 

Infoktun atklt.— See  Unfortunately. 

Infortune,  in-fawr'tuue,  a.  Misfortune.—  Obso-  : 
lete. 

lie  concluded  to  go  to  Rome,  and  declare  his  Infer- 

tut*  to  his  said  friend.— Air  T.  tJyoL 

Infra,  in'fra.  A Latin  prefix,  signifying  beneath 
— hence  infra-orbitar,  beneath  the  orbit,  as  ap- 
plied to  a foramen,  nerve,  &c.  Infraspinatus , a 
muscle  of  the  scapula,  below  the  spine.  Infra- 
orbitary-foramen,  ( foramen  infra  orbitariwn,)  a 
foramen  iu  the  superior  maxillary  hone,  below  the 
orbit.  Infra  axillary,  iu  Botany,  below  the  axils 
of  the  leaves. 

Infract,  in-frakt',  r.  a.  ( infringo , infractus , Lat.) 
To  break  ; to  violate. 

Infraction,  in-frakehun, «.  (infractio,  Lat.)  The  | 
art  of  breaking ; violation;  breach,  ns  the  infrac- 
tion of  a treaty,  law,  ordinance,  or  the  like. 

Infractor,  in-frak'tur,  s.  One  who  violates  nn  [ 
agreement  or  treaty,  &c. 

In  FRAGRANT,  in -fra' grant,  a.  Not  fragrant ; uij-  i 
ple.isant  to  the  smell. 

Infkalapsarian,  in-fra-lap-sa're-an,  a.  (fij/Vn,  1 
below,  and  lapsus , foil,  LaL.)  Subsequent  to  the 
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fall  of  Adam ; opposed,  as  a noun,  to  npralap- 
■ tarian, — which  see. 

Infralaps  arii,  in-fra-lap-sa're-i,  $.  The  name 
of  a ecct  of  predestinarians,  who  maintained  that 
God  has  created  a certain  number  of  men  only  to 
be  damned,  without  allowing  them  the  means 
necessary  to  save  themselves  if  they  would ; and 
they  are  thus  called,  because  they  bold  that  God’s 
decrees  were  formed  infra  laptwn,  after  his  know- 
ledge of  the  fall,  and  in  consequence  thereof. 

Infra -mow  da  kb,  in-fra-mun'dane,  a.  (infra,  and 
mundus,  the  world,  Lai.)  Lying  beneath  or  under 
the  world. 

' Infrangible.,  in-fran'je-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  broken 
or  separated  into  parts ; not  to  be  violated. 

Infra -territorial,  in-fra-ter-  re  - to ' re  - al,  a. 
Within  the  territory. 

Infrf.quencb,  in-fre'kwens,  > t.  (ttrfrerptmfia, 

Infrequency,  in-fre'kwenee,  > Lat.)  Uiicom- 
monuess ; rareness  ; the  state  of  rarely  occurring. 

Infrequent,  in-fre'kwent,  a.  (infrequent,  Lat) 
Rare  ; uncommon  ; seldom  occurring  or  happen- 
ing ; unfrequent 

Infrequently,  in-fre'kwent -le,  ad.  Not  often 
occurring. 

Infkigidatb,  in-frij'edate,  r.  a.  (in,  and  fiitjidus, 
cold,  Lat.)  To  chill ; to  make  cold. 

1 Infrigidation,  in  fry-e-du'shun,  §.  The  act  of 
making  cold. 

Infringe,  in-firinj',  e.  a.  (tnfrnyo,  Lat.)  To 
break  ; to  violate ; to  break  laws  or  contracts ; to 
destroy  ; to  hinder.— Seldom  used  in  the  last  two 
senses. 

Infringement,  in-fnnj'roent,  a.  Breach  ; viola- 
tion ; non-fulfilment 

Infringer,  in-frinjur,  t.  One  who  violates  a 
treaty,  oorapact,  or  other  agreement. 

‘ Infrcctuosk,  in-frok'tu-oae,  a.  Unfruitful, 
i Infruoal,  in-frii'gal,  a.  Prodigal ; extravagant ; 

I not  frugaL 

Infucoiferous,  in-frtf-jif'o-rus,  a.  Bearing  no 
fruit 

Infucate,  in'fu-kate,  r.  a.  (infuco,  Lat)  To  stain ; 
to  paint ; to  daub. 

Infucation,  in-fu-ka'shon,  a.  The  act  of  painting 
the  face. 

Infula,  in'fu-b,  s.  (Latin.)  In  antiquity,  a mitre 
worn  npon  the  head  by  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
j priests,  and  from  which,  on  each  side,  bung  a rib- 
lmn.  The  covering  of  the  head  with  a mitre  was 
rather  a Roman  than  a Grecian  custom,  introduced 
into  Italy  by  A'neaa,  who  covered  his  head  and 
face  at  the  performance  of  sacrifice,  lest  any  ill- 
boding  omen  should  disturb  the  rites. 

Ikpumatr,  in’fu-mate,  v.  a.  ( infumo , from  m,  and 
! fumo,  I smoke,  Lat.)  To  dry  in  the  smoke. 

Infl  ration,  in-fa-ma'shun,  a.  The  act  of  drying 
in  smoke. 

In  fumed,  in-fumde',  a.  Dried  in  smoke. 

Infundibular,  in-fun-dib'u-ldr,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a funnel,  or  to  a tunnel ; resembling  a tunnel 

iNFUNDiBLLiFonM,  in-fan-dib'u-le-fawrm,  a.  (in- 
fundibulum, a funnel,  and  forma,  form,  Lat)  In 
Botany,  funnel-sboped,  applied  to  a monopetalous 
1 corolla,  which  has  an  inversely  conical  border  rising 
from  a tube. 

i Infundibulum,  in-fun-dib'u-lum,  a.  (inf undo,  I 
pour  in,  Lat.)  In  Anatomy,  a term  applied  to  a 
small  cavity  of  the  cochlea,  at  the  termination  of 
the  modiolus.  The  term  infundibula , or  calyces,  • 
Co 


is  applied  to  the  membranous  tubes  which  embrace 
the  mammill*  of  the  kidneys,  and  receive  the  uiuj« 
from  them* 

Infurcation,  in-fur-ka'shun,  t.  (in,  and  furca,  a 1 
fork,  Lat.)  A forked  expansion. 

Infuriate,  in-fu're-ate,  ) cl  (in,  snd  furiatus,  i 

Infuriated,  in-fti're-ay-ted,)  fromfuna,  a fory, 
Lat)  Enraged  ; mad  ; raging ; — c.  a.  to  render  I 
furious  or  mad ; to  enrage. 

InfuscaTE,  in-fus'kate,  v.  a.  ( infusco , Lat.)  To 
darken  ; to  make  black. 

Infuscation,  in-fus-ka'shun,  #.  The  act  of  dar- 
kening or  blackening. 

Infuse,  in  fuse',  v.  a.  (infusor,  Fr.  from  infusut, 
Lot.)  To  pour  in,  as  a liquid ; to  instil,  as  prin-  , 
ciples  or  qualities ; to  pour  into  the  mind ; to  in-  1 
troduce  ; to  inspire  into  ; to  steep  in  liquor,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  qualities;  to  tincture  ; 
to  saturate  with  anything  infused  ; to  inspire 
with; — (obsolete  in  the  lust  sense;)  ! 

Infuie  hi*  breast  with  magnanimity, 

Aud  make  him,  naked,  full  a man  at  arm*  — 

Shake. 

to  make  an  infusion  with  an  ingredient ; — {not 
used  in  the  last  sense;) — $.  infusion. — Obsolete  as 
a substantive. 

Some  little  drop  of  thy  celestial  dew. 

That  may  my  rhyme*  with  aweet  infuse  embrew.— 

Spenser. 

Infuses,  in-fu'zur,  t.  One  who  infuses. 

Infumbiuty,  in-fu-ze-bil'e-te,  s.  The  capacity  | 
of  being  infused,  and  the  incapacity  of  being  fused. 

Infusible,  io-fu'ze-bl,  a.  That  may  be  iufused ; 
incapable  of  fusion  or  being  melted. 

Infusion,  in-fu'zhun,  s.  The  act  of  pouring  in  or 
instilling ; instillation  ; the  act  of  pouring  into 
the  mind  ; inspiration ; suggestion,  as  1 his  folly 
and  his  wisdom  are  of  his  own  growth,  not  the 
infusion  of  other  men;’  the  process  of  steeping  in 
liqnor,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  its  medicinal 
or  other  qualities  ; the  liquor  made  by  infusion. 

Infusive,  in-fu'siv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  in- 
fusion or  beiug  infused. 

Infusoria,  in-fa-eo're-a,  a.  A nnme  given  by 
zoologists  to  a class  of  animals,  comprising  micro- 
scopic animalcule,  developed  in  infusions  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  forming  two  orders  ; 
in  the  classification  of  Cuvier,  viz.,  the  Rotifer* 
and  the  Homogenia.  These  constitute  the  lost 
and  lowest  link  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Ehren-  I 
berg  has  ascertained  that  the  Infusoria,  which  have 
hitherto  been  considered  as  scarcely  organized, 
have  an  internal  structure  resembling  that  of  the 
higher  animals,  via,  muscles,  intestines,  eyes, 
nerves,  and  male  and  female  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion. Some,  according  to  this  authority,  are  born 
alive,  some  produced  by  eggs,  and  others  by  spon- 
taneous divisions  of  their  bodies  into  two  or  more 
distinct  animals.  Their  powers  of  reproduction 
are  so  great,  that,  from  one  individual  a million 
were  produced  in  ten  days;  on  the  eleventh,  twelve 
millions;  and  on  the  twelfth  day,  sixteen  millions. 
Ehren  berg  has  described  and  figured  more  than 
five  hundred  species,  and  has  found  them  in  fog, 
in  rain,  and  in  snow. 

Infusor y,  in-fu'so  -re,  a.  Relating  to  the  Infhsorla. 
InftLsory  animalcules, — aec  Infusoria. 

Ino,  ing.  In  Saxon,  signifies  a pasture  or  meudow. 

Inga,  ing'ga,  s.  (the  South  American  name  of  Inga 
vera.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  natives  of 
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Sooth  America.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  spikes  or  beads  of  red  or  white  flowers . Sub- 
order, Mimosa*. 

Ingannation,  in-gan-na'shun,  t.  ( [ingannare,  ItaL) 
Cheat ; fraud  ; deception. — Obsolete. 

Ikoatb,  ia'gate,  «.  Entrance ; passage  in.— Ob- 
solete. 

Ingathering,  in-gatb'ur-ing,  $.  The  act  or  busi- 
ness of  collecting  and  securing  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ; harvest. 

Ingei.able,  in-jel'a-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be  con- 
gealed. 

Ingeminate,  in-jem'e-nate,  a.  Redoubled; — 

r.  a.  ( itujemino , LaL)  to  double  or  repeat. — Sel- 
dom used. 


She  yet 

The  last  of  sound*,  and  what  aho  hear*  relates. 

Ikoemination,  ln-jetn-e-na'shun,  f Repetition; 
reduplication. 

Ingender. — See  Engender. 

Ingender,  in-jen'dur,  r.  n.  To  come  together ; 
to  join. — Obsolete. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 

litycndcrvig  together. — ifiUon. 

I Inoenerabilitt,  in-jen-e-ra-bil'e-te,  $.  Incapa- 
city of  being  engendered. 

Ingknkrable,  in-jen'e-ra  bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
engendered. 

Ingenerate,  in-jen 'e-rate,  r.  a.  (mgenero,  Lat.) 
To  generate  or  produce  within  ; — a.  generated 
within  ; inborn  ; innate ; inbred. 

Ingenhodsia,  ta-jen-how'zbe-a,  t.  (in  honour  of 
one  Ingenhousc,  a Mexican  botanist.)  A genus 
of  plants  with  yellowish-red  flowers,  natives  of 
Mexico. 

Inoenious,  in-je'ne-us,  a.  {ingeniortu,  Lat)  Hav- 
ing genius,  or  the  faculty  of  invention  ; having  an 
aptitude  to  contrive,  or  to  form  new  combinations 
of  ideas  ; skilful,  or  prompt  to  invent ; proceeding 
from  genius  or  ingenuity;  of  curious  design,  struc- 
ture, or  mechanism;  witty;  well  formed;  well 
adapted  ; mental ; intellectual. — Obsolete  in  the 
last  two  senses. 

I Ikoeniouslt,  in-jo'ne-us-le,  ad.  With  ingenuity; 

| with  readiness  in  contrivance ; with  skill. 

Ingeniousness,  in-je'ne-us-nes, «.  The  quality  of 
I being  ingenions  or  prompt  in  invention ; ingenuity ; 

curiousness  of  design  or  mechanism. 

1 Inoenitk,  in'jin-it,  a.  (wgenittu,  Lat.)  Inborn  ; 
innate  ; inbred  ; native. 

Ingenuity,  io-je-nu'e-te,  ».  (mgemu/e,  Fr.)  The 
quality  or  power  of  ready  invention  ; quickness  or 
acntcuess  in  combining  ideas,  or  in  forming  new 
combinations ; ingeniousness  ; skill ; curiousness 
in  design,  the  effect  of  ingenuity ; openness  o' 
heart ; fairness  ; caudour. 

Ingenuous,  in-jen'u-us,  a.  (ingemnu,  Lat.)  Open 
frank;  fair;  candid;  generous;  noble;  free  from 
reserve,  disguise,  equivocation,  or  dissimulation 
free- born  ; not  of  servile  extraction. — Unusual  in 
the  lost  two  senses. 

Subjection,  a*  it  preserves  property,  peace, and  safety, 
so  it  will  never  diminish  rights  nor  ingenuous  liberties.— 
King  Charles. 

Ingenuously,  in-jen'u-os-le, ad.  Openly;  fairly 
candidly ; without  reserve  or  dissimulation  ; fair- 
ness ; candidness. 

Ingenuousness,  in-jen'u-us-nea,  $.  Openness 
candour. 
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Ingent,  in'je-ne,  t.  Wit;  genius. — Obsolete. 

Whatever  of  the  production  of  lit*  btgeng  cornea  into 
foreign  part*,  1*  highly  valued.— Hoyle. 

Ingest,  in-jest',  v.  a.  To  throw  into  the  stomach.  ■ 

— Seldom  used. 

Ingestion,  in-jes'tsbun,  a.  The  act  of  throwing 
into  the  stomach. 

Ingle,  ing'gl,  (probably  from  igniculus , a little 
fire,  Lat)  Flame;  blaze.  The  term  is  used  in 
Scotland  for  a fire,  or  fire-place  ; a small  fire. 
Inglorious,  in-glo're-ua,  a.  Void  of  boootir ; 
mean ; without  gloiy ; regardless  of,  or  insensible 
to  fame,  celebrity,  or  distinction ; disgraceful ; 
shameful. 

Ingloriouslt,  in-glo're-us-le,  ad.  With  want  of 
glory ; dishonourably ; with  shame. 
Ingloriousness,  in-glo're-ue-ncs,  #.  State  of 
being  inglorious. 

Inoluviks,  in-glu've-ia,  t.  (Latin,  a crop.)  The 
crop  or  craw  of  granivorons  birds,  serving  for  the 
immediate  reception  of  food,  where  it  is  macerated 
for  some  time  before  it  is  transmitted  to  the  true 
stomach. 

INQOT,  in'got,  s.  ( lingot , Fr.)  A mass  of  gold  or 
silver  melted  down  and  cast  in  a mould. 

Ingraft,  in-graft',  v.  a.  To  insert  a scion  of  one 
tree  or  plant  into  another  for  propagation ; to  pro-  j 
p agate  by  iocision ; to  plant  or  introduce  sonic-  j 
thing  foreign  into  that  which  is  native,  for  the 
purpoee  of  propagation ; to  set  or  fix  deep  or  firm. 
Ingraftoent,  in-gnift'mcnt,  a.  The  act  of  in-  | 
grafting ; the  thing  ingrafted 
Ingrain,  in-granc',  v.  a.  To  dye  in  the  grain,  or 
before  manufacture.  Also  written  EngTain. 

In  grappled,  in-grap'pld,  a.  Grappled;  seized 
on. 

Ingrate,  in'grato,  a.  (ingrat,  Fr.)  An  ungrateful 
person.  \ 

Ingrate,  in-grate',  ^ a.  (ingratut,  Lat.)  Ur- 
Ing RATEFUL,  in-grate'ftfl, \ grateful;  unthankful; 
unpleasing  to  the  senses. 

Inoratkpullt,  in-grate'ful-le,  ad.  Without  gra- 
titude. i 

Ingratefulness,  in-grate'ful-nes,  $.  Untbank- 
fulnoss. 

Ingratelt. — See  IngratefUDy. 

Ino  rati  ate,  in-gra'she -ate,  v.  a.  (in,  and  gratia, 
favour,  Lat.)  To  commend  one’s  self  to  another’s 
good-will,  confidence,  or  kindness;  to  recommend ; 
to  render  easy. 

Ingratiating,  in-gra'she-ay-ting,  e.  The  act  of 
commending  one’s  self  to  another’s  favour. 
Ingratitude,  io-grat'e-tudo,  $.  (French.)  Retri- 
bution of  evil  for  good ; nntbankfulness ; insen>i- 
bUity,  or  want  of  sentimeuts  of  kindness  for  favours 
conferred 

Ingrave. — See  last  signification  of  Engrave. 
Ingravidate,  in-grav'e-date,  r.  o.  (from  grnrilns, 
heavy,  Lat.)  To  impregnate;  to  make  prolific. 
Ingravidation,  in-grav-e-da'shun,  a The  state 
of  being  pregnant. 

Ingreat,  in* grate',  e.  a.  To  make  great — Seldom 
used. 

It  appenreth  that  there  la,  tn  all  thing*,  a detire  to 
dilate  and  to  tnpreol  Uictn*clrc*.— Fodurbp. 

Ingredient,  in-grc'dc-ent,  ».  (French.)  Compo- 
nent part  of  a body  consisting  of  different  ma- 
terials. 

Ingress,  in'grea,  ».  ( ingrtstw , Lat)  Entrance; 
power  of  entrance ; means  of  entering.  In  As-  i 
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tronomy,  the  cntranoe  of  the  moon  into  the  earth’s  • 
shadow  in  an  eclipse,  and  the  son's  entrance  into  : 
a sign,  especially  Aries. 

Ingbkssion,  in-greah'un,  «.  (French,  ingressio, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  entering ; entrance. 

Ikgrkssc,  in-gres'stf,  ».  (Latin.)  In  Law,  a writ 
of  entry,  by  which  a man  seeks  entry  into  lands  i 
or  tenements : of  which  there  are  various  forms, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. — Reg.  Orig. 
227. 

Inguinal,  in'gwe-nal,  a.  (ingum,  the  groin,  Lat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  groin.  Inguinal  hernia,  hernia 
of  the  groin;  bubonocele.  Inguinal  glands,  glands 
situatwi  in  the  groin,  the  superficial  between  the 
akin  and  aponeurosis,  and  the  deep-seated  under 
aponeurosis.  Jnguino-cutancus , an  epithet  applied 
by  Chausaier  to  the  anterior  branch  of  the  first 
lumbar  nerve,  as  distributed  on  the  groin  and  in- 
teguments covering  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

Ingulf,  in-gulf',  v.  a.  To  swallow  up  in  a vast 
deep  gulf  or  whirlpool ; to  cast  into  a gulf. 

Ingllfmkxt,  in-gulf'raent,  s.  A swallowing  up 
in  a gulf  or  abyss. 

Ingurgitate,  in-gur'je-tate,  v.  a.  ( mgurgito , Lat.) 
To  swallow  greedily,  or  in  great  quantity; 

Ingurfilativg  sometimes  whole  half  glasses.-. 

Ctmsodmi. 

— v.  n.  to  drink  largely ; to  swilL — Seldom  u*ed. 

Ingurgitation,  in-gur-je-ta'tbun,  s.  Tbe  act  of 
swallowing  greedily,  or  in  great  quantity. 

Ikgustable,  in-gus'ta-bl,  a.  Nut  perceptible  by 
tbe  taste. 

Ikhabilk,  in-hab'i),  or  in-a-bccl',  a.  Not  apt  or 
fit;  not  convenient;  unskilled;  unready;  unqua- 
lified.— Seldom  used. 

Imi ability,  in-ha-biPe-te,  i.  Unfitness;  unapt- 
ness; want  of  skill. — Seldom  used. 

Inhabit,  in-hab’it,  v.  a.  ( mhabito , Lat.)  To  dwell 
in  ; to  bold  as  a dweller; — r.  w.  to  dwell ; to  live. 

Inhabitable,  in-hab'e-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  af- 
fording habitation; — (French,)  not  habitable. — 
Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

The  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 

Or  any  other  ground  inhaUtaUe.— SJuds. 

Iniiauitance,  in-hab'e-tans,  s.  Residence  of 
dwellers. — Seldom  used. 

So  the  ruins,  yet  resting  in  tho  wild  moors,  testify  a 

former  inkatfitauoe.—  Caretc. 

Inhabitancy,  in-hab'e-tan-se,  s.  resilience ; ha- 
bitancy ; permanent  or  legal  residence. 

Inhabitant,  in-hab'e-tant,  s.  A dweller;  one 
who  lives  or  resides  permanently  in  a place,  or 
who  has  a fixed  residence,  as  distinguished  from 
an  occasional  lodger  or  visitor;  one  who  has  a 
legal  settlement  in  a dty,  town,  or  parish. 

Inhabitation,  in-hab-e-ta'abun,  s.  The  act  of 
inhabiting,  or  state  of  being  inhabited ; abode ; 
place  of  dwelling ; quantity  of  inhabitants. — Ob- 
solete in  tbe  last  sense. 

We  shall  rather  admire  how  the  earth  contained  its 

faAabtta.ftON  than  doubt  it.— Brcum. 

Inhabiter,  in-bab'it-ur,  s.  One  who  inhabits;  a 
dweller;  an  inhabitant. 

Ikhabxtiveness,  in-bab'e-tiv-nes,  *.  In  Phreno- 
logy,  the  organ  which  gives  tbe  love  of  particular 
regions  or  countries,  or,  in  other  words,  the  love  of 
home.  It  is  also  termed  concentratireness,  and  . 
ns  such  is  considered  to  give  the  power  of  com- 
bined activity,  directed  to  the  attainment  of  any  | 
one  object  by  close  and  persevering  attention.  It  ( 


is  situated  on  the  binder  part  of  the  head,  above 
the  organ  of  philoprogenltivcness,  and  below  that 
of  self-esteem,  with  adhesiveness  on  either  side. 

Inhahituess,  in-hab'it-rea,  #.  A female  inhabi- 
tant. 

Inhalation,  in-bay-la'shun,  a.  The  act  of  in- 
haling. 

Inhale,  in-hale',  v.  a.  (inhalo,  Lat.)  To  draw  into 
tbe  lungs ; to  inspire. 

Inhaler,  in-haler,  s.  One  who  inhales.  In  Pa- 
thology, a machine  for  breathing  or  drawing  warm 
steam  into  the  lungs,  as  a remedy  for  coughs  and 
catarrhal  complaints. 

Inharmonic,  in-bdr-itKra'ik,  > a.  Unmusi- 

Inharmonical,  in-hdr-mon'e-kal,  > cal ; disoor- 

Inuarmonious,  in-bdr-mo'ne-us,  ) dant;  unhar- 
monioas.  Inharmonical  relations,  in  Music,  that 
in  which  a dissonant  sound  is  introduced. 

Inharmonk>usly,  in-hdr-mo'ne- us-le,  ad.  With- 
out harmony ; discordantly. 

In  harmony,  in-bdr'mo-ne,  a..  Want  of  harmony ; 
discord. 

Inhere,  in-here',  u.  it.  (in,  and  haro,  I stick,  Lat.) 
To  exist  or  be  fixed  in  something  else. 

Inherence,  in-he'rena,  > s.  Existence  in  some- 

iNnERENCY,  in-he'ren-se,  ( thing  else;  a fixed 
state  of  being  in  another  body  or  substunoe. 

Inherent,  in-he'rent,  o.  Existing  in  something 
else,  so  as  to  be  inseparable  from  natural  iy 
conjoined;  innate. 

Inherent!. y,  in-be'rent-le,  ad.  By  inherence. 

Inherit,  in-her'it,  v.  a.  ( heredar , Span,  keriter, 
Fr.)  To  receive  or  possess  by  inheritance;  to 
take  by  succession ; to  receive  os  a right  or  title 
descendible  by  law  from  an  ancestor ; to  reoeive- 
by  nature  from  a progenitor;  to  enjoy;  to  take 
as  a possession  bv  gift;—  t. «.  to  take  or  have 
possession  of  property. 

In  ii  kbit  ability,  in-her-it-a-bil'e-te,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  inheritable  or  descendible  to  heirs. 

Ik  heritable,  in-her'it-a-bl,  a.  Transmissible  by 
inheritance;  obtainable  by  succession. 

Iniirritably,  in-ber'it-a-ble,  ad.  By  inheritance. 

Inheritance,  in-her'it-ans,  t.  That  which  is  pos- 
sessed or  enjoyed.  In  Law,  such  an  estate  in 
lands  or  tenements,  or  other  tilings,  that  may  be 
inherited  by  the  heir.  It  is  divided  into  nt- 
heritance  corporate,  and  inheritance  incorporate ; 
the  former  consisting  of  messuages,  lands,  and 
other  substantial  or  oorporeal  things ; the  latter 
consisting  of  advowsons,  ways,  commons,  and  such 
like,  that  are  or  may  be  appendant  or  appurtenant 
to  inheritances  corporate. — Lee  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

Inheritor,  in-hcr'it-ur,  s.  An  heir;  one  who  in- 
herits or  may  inherit. 

Inheritress,  in-her'it-res,  > s.  An  heiress;  a 

INHERITRIX,  in-her'it-  trik*,)  female  who  inherits, 
or  is  entitled  to  inherit,  after  the  death  of  her  an- 
cestor. 

Inhkrse,  in-hera',  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a funeral 
monument. 

See  where  he  lies,  inheried  in  the  arms 

Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms.— Skit*. 

Inhesion,  in-bc'*hun,  *.  (t nhasio,  Lat.)  Inhe- 
rence ; the  state  of  existing  or  being  fixed  in 
something. 

Inhiation,  in-hi-a'shun,  s.  (inhiatio,  Lat.)  A 
gaping  after;  eager  desire. — Seldom  used. 

An  inhiation  after  obsoene  lusts.— Bp.  llalL 

Inhibit,  in-hib'it,  r.  a.  (inhibeo,  Lat.  inhiber,  Fr.) 

lots 
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INHIBITION—  INIRRITATIVE. 


IN  ISLE— INJUDICIOUSNESS. 


To  restrain  ; to  hinder ; to  check  or  repress ; to 
forbid  ; to  prohibit ; to  interdict. 

Inhibition,  in-he-bish'un,  *.  (French.)  Prohibi- 
tion; restraint;  embargo.  In  Law,  a writ  to 
forbid  a judge  from  further  proceeding  in  a cause 
depending  before  him,  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
prohibition.  In  Scotch  Law,  a process  to  restrain 
the  party  inhibited  from  disposing  of  his  real 
estate,  in  prejudice  of  the  debt  insisted  on. 

Inhibitory,  in-bib'e-tur-e,  a.  Prohibitory. 

Inhold,  in-bolde',  r.  a.  Pott  and  past  port.  In- 
held.  To  have  inherent ; to  contain  in  itself. — 
Seldom  used. 

Ikhoop,  in-boop#,  r.  a.  To  confine  in  an  enclosure. 

IIU  quails  ever 

Beat  mine,  inAoop'd  at  odds.— Skats. 

Inhospitable,  in-bos'pe-ta-bl,  a.  Affording  no 
kindness  nor  entertainment  to  strangers. 

In  hob  pit  a bl  bn  ess,  in-boe'pe-ta-bl-nca, ) s.  Want 

Inhobpitalitt,  in-bos- pe-tal'e-te,  ) of  hos- 
pitality or  kindnesa  to  strangers 

Inhospitably,  iu-hos'pe-ta-ble,  ad.  Unkindly  to 
strangers. 

Inhuman,  in-bu'man,  a.  ( inhuntain , Fr.  inhumanus, 
Lat)  Destitute  of  the  kindness  and  tenderness 
that  belong  to  a human  being;  barbarous;  savage; 
cruel;  unfeeling. 

Inhumanity,  in-hu- man 'e-te,  a.  Cruelty;  savage- 
oess;  barbarity. 

Inhumanly,  in-hu'man-le,  nd.  With  cruelty ; sa- 
vagely ; barbarously. 

Ishi  mate,  in-bu'mate,)  r.  a.  (in,  and  humns , the 

Inhume,  in-hume*,  ) ground,  LaL)  To  bury; 
to  inter;  to  deposit  in  the  earth,  as  a dead  body; 
to  digest  in  a vessel  surrounded  with  warm 
earth. 

Inhumation,  in-hu-ma'shnn,  a.  The  act  of  bnry- 
ing;  interment.  In  Chemistry,  a method  of  di- 
gesting substances  by  burying  the  vessel  contain- 
ing them  in  warm  earth,  or  a like  substance. 

Inimaoinable,  in-e-maj'in-a-bl,  a.  Unimagina- 
ble; inconceivable. 

Inimical,  in-im'e-kal,  o.  ( mimiens , Lat)  Un- 
friendly; unkind;  hurtful;  hostile;  adverse. 

Inimitability,  in-im-e-ta-bil'e-te,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  incapable  of  imitation. 

Inimitable,  in-im'e-ta-bl,  o.  (French,  inimitabilis , 
Lat.)  That  cannot  be  imitated  or  copied;  sur- 
passing imitation. 

Inimitably,  in-im'e-ta-ble,  nd.  In  a manner  not 
to  be  imitated ; to  a degree  beyond  imitation. 

Inion,  iu'e-un,  s.  (Greek,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  from 
is  inos,  a sinew.)  In  Anatomy,  the  ridge  of  the 
occiput — hence,  iaial,  a term  applied  by  Barclay 
to  that  aspect  of  the  head  which  is  towards  the 
inion;  the  opposite  aspect  he  termed  ant-iniaL 

Iniquitous,  in-ik'kwe-tus,  a Uqjust;  wicked. 

Iniquity,  in-ikTcwe-te,  a.  (mupdte,  Fr.  inignitus, 
Lat.)  Injustice;  unrighteousness;  a deviation 
from  rectitude  or  principle ; a sin  or  crime ; wick- 
edness ; any  act  of  injustice ; crime. 

INIQCOUS,  in-ik'u-ua,  a.  Unjust. — Obsolete. 

Ini rrit ability,  in-ir-re-ta-bil'e-te,  a.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  inimtable,  or  not  susceptible  of  con- 
traction by  excitement. 

Inirritable,  m-ir're-tA-bt,  a.  Not  irritable ; not 
susceptible  of  irritation  or  contraction  by  excite- 
ment. 

Inirritatite,  in-ir're  tay-tif,  o.  Not  accom- 
panied with  excitement. 
ion 


In  isle,  in-ile',  r.  u.  To  surround;  to  encircle. — 
Obsolete. 

Gambia's  wave  tnldes 
An  ooxj  coast,  and  pestilential  ills 
Diffuses  wide.—  Dyer. 

Initial,  in-ish'al,  a.  (tnitium,  a beginning,  Lat.) 
Beginning;  placed  at  the  beginning;  incipient; 
— a.  the  first  letter  of  a name. 

Initially,  in-ish'al-le,  ad.  In  an  incipient  de- 
gree. 

Initiate,  m-»h'e-ate,  r. a.  To  enter;  to  instruct 
in  the  rudiments  of  an  art ; to  place  in  a new 
state;  to  pot  into  a new  society  ; to  begin  upon  ; 
to  acquaint  with  r.  •.  to  do  the  first  part ; to 
perform  the  first  rite ; — o.  unpractised ; begun ; 
commenced. 

To  rise  In  science,  as  In  bllw, 

Initiate  in  the  secri-U  of  the  skies!—  Young. 

Initiate  r.  tenant  by  courtesy:  in  the  feodal  law, 
as  soon  as  a woman  seised  of  lands  had  issue  by 
her  husband,  the  fcther  of  such  issue  began  to 
have  a permanent  interest  in  the  lands;  he  be- 
became  one  of  the  pares  curtis,  did  homage  to 
the  lord,  and  was  called  tenant  by  the  courtesy 
initiate. — 2 Bl.  127. 

Initiation,  in-iah-e-a'shun,  a.  The  reception,  ad- 
mission, or  entrance  of  a new-comer  into  any  art 
or  state ; the  art  or  process  of  making  one  ac- 
quainted with  principles  before  unknown ; admis- 
sion by  application  of  ceremonies,  or  use  of  sym- 
bols. 

INITIATIVE,  in-ishVa-tir,  a.  Serving  to  initiate. 

Initiatory,  in-ish'e-a-tur-e,  a.  Initiating,  or 
serving  to  initiate;  introducing  by  instruction,  or 
by  the  use  and  application  of  symbols  or  ceremo- 
nies;— s.  introductory  rite. 

Baptism  is  a constant  initiatory  of  the  proechUv— 
X.  Addison. 

INITION,  in-ish'un,  i.  Beginning. — Obsolete. 

Here  I note  the  initio*  of  my  lord's  friendship  with 

Mountjoy. — AounIow. 

Inject,  in-jekt',  r.  a.  (in,  and  jectus,  thrown,  Lot.) 
To  throw  in ; to  dart  in ; to  cast  or  throw  on. 

Injection,  in-jek'shun,  «.  The  set  of  throwing 
in ; the  forcibly  throwing  certain  liquid  medicines 
into  the  body  by  means  of  a syringe,  tube,  clyster- 
pipe,  or  the  like.  In  Surgery,  the  throwing  in 
some  liquor  or  medicine  into  a vein  opened  by 
incision.  Injection-cock,  in  Mechanics,  the  cock 
which  admits  the  cold  water  into  the  condenser 
of  a steam-engine,  to  condense  the  steam  within 
it.  Injection-engines,  engines  in  which  the  steam 
is  condensed  by  an  injection  of  cold  water  into 
the  cylinder,  as  most  condensing  engines  at  pre- 
sent in  use. 

Injoin. — See  Enjoin. 

Injdcunditt,  in-ju-knn'de-te,  a.  ( injucunditas, 
Lat.)  Unpleasantness  ; disagTeeableness. — Ob- 
solete. 

In  judicable,  in-joo'de-ka-bl,  a.  Not  cognizable 
by  a judge. — Seldom  used. 

Injudicial,  in-ja-dish'al,  a.  Not  according  to 
the  forms  of  law. 

Injtudicious,  m-ju-dish'us,  a.  Void  of  judgment ; 
acting  without  judgment;  not  according  to  sound 
judgment  or  discretion ; unwise. 

Injudiciously,  in-jd-dishWle,  ad.  Without 
judgment;  unwisely. 

In  judiciousness,  in-jfl-diah'us-nes,  ».  The  qua- 
lity of  being  injudicious  or  unwiae. 


Injunction,  in-junk'sbun,  I.  ( nmmctio , La!.)  A 
command;  order;  precept;  the  direction  of  a 
superior  vested  with  authority;  urgent  advice  or 
exhortation  of  persons  not  vested  with  absolute 
authority  to  command.  In  Law,  a probibitoiy  writ, 
granted  by  a court  of  equity  against  one  or  more 
parties  to  a suit,  forbidding  certain  nets  to  be  done. 
A common  injunction  ia  that  process  which  issues 
to  restrain  proceedings  in  a court  of  law,  when 
a party,  by  fraud  or  accident,  or  otherwise,  may 
have  an  advantage  in  proceedings  in  those  courts, 
which  must  necessarily  make  them  instruments 
of  injustice;  and  thus,  a court  of  equity,  by  grant- 
ing an  iqjnnction,  prevents  such  ill  consequences. 
A tpecitil  injunction  is  that  process  which  is 
granted  upon  special  or  urgent  occasions;  as  when 
an  extensive  injury  is  about  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  property  of  another,  as  by  felling  timber, 
pulling  down  buildings,  and  the  like. — 3 BL  442. 

Injure,  in 'jfir,  e.  cl  (French.)  To  hurt  or  wound, 
as  the  person  *,  to  impair  soundness ; to  damage 
or  lessen  the  value  of;  to  slander,  tarnish,  or 
impair ; to  diminish ; to  annoy ; to  give  pain  to ; 
to  grieve ; to  hurt  or  weaken  ; to  impair;  to  vio- 
late ; to  affect  with  any  inconvenience. 

Injcrkr,  in 'jur-ur,  a.  One  who  injures  or  wrongs. 

Injurious,  in-joo're-us,  a.  ( wjuriua , Lat.)  Un- 
just ; hurtful  to  the  rights  of  another ; guilty  of 
wrong  or  injury ; mischievous ; unjustly  hurtful ; 
detractory;  contumelious;  reproachful;  wrongful. 

Injuriously,  in-joo're-u»-lc, ad.  With  injustice; 
wrongfully;  hurtfully;  mischievously. 

In.ii  kiousnksh,  in-joo're-us- nes,  a.  The  quality 
of  being  injurious  or  hurtful;  iqjury. 

Injury,  in'ji-re,  a.  (injuria,  Lat.)  Any  wrong  or 
damage  done  to  ones  person,  rights,  reputution, 
or  goods ; mischief ; detriment ; annoyance. 

Injustice,  in-jus'tis,  a.  (French,  injustitia,  Ijit.) 
Iniquity;  wrong;  any  violation  of  another’s  rights; 
the  withholding  from  another  merited  praise,  or 
ascribing  to  him  unmerited  blame. 

Ink,  ingk,  a.  (init,  Dut  encre,  Fr.)  A liquor  used 
in  writing,  generally  black.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  liquids  aud  pigments  of  varions  colours, 
used  in  printing,  &c.,  as  well  as  writing.  Ini- 
bog,  an  apparatus  in  the  form  of  a bag,  contained 
in  the  viscera  of  the  sepio,  from  which,  when  pur- 
*ucd  by  its  enemies,  it  discharges  a substance  re- 
sembling ink,  with  which  it  darkens  the  water, 
and  saves  itself  from  destruction.  Ink-atcmoa,  a 
kind  of  small  round  stones,  of  a white,  red,  grey, 
yellow,  or  black  colour,  containing  a quantity  of 
native  martial  vitriol,  from  which  they  derive  the 
property  of  making  ink,  and  hence  their  name. 
They  are  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and,  be- 
sides their  other  ingredients,  contain  also  a portion 
of  copper  and  zinc ; — v.  a.  to  black  or  daub  with 
ink. 

Inkhlurrbd,  ingk'blurd,  cl  Blurred  or  darkened 
with  ink. 

Ink  horn,  ingk'hawrn,  a,  A small  vessel  used  to 
hold  ink ; a portable  case  for  the  instruments  of 
writing; — a.  reproachful  epithet,  signifying  af- 
fected, pedantic,  or  pompous.— Obsolete  as  an  ad- 
jective. 

Ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a prince 
To  bo  disgraced  by  an  faJktom  mate, 

We,  aud  our  wives  and  children,  all  will  fight— ^ 

Inkiness,  ingk'e-ncs,  a.  The  stats  or  quality  of 
being  inky. 


Inkino,  ingk'ing,  a.  The  act  of  supplying  or 
spreading  ink.  Inkmg-roller,  a roller  supported 
on  a spindle  with  handles,  used  by  letterpresa 
printers  to  supply  the  types  with  ink.  Inking- 
tuble,  a table  of  a peculiar  construction,  used  by 
letterpress  printers  to  supply  the  roller  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  ink  during  the  process  of 
printing. 

Inkle,  inglcl,  a.  A kind  of  narrow  fillet ; tape. 
h Hei,  caddises,  cambric*,  lawns— why,  he  sings  them 

over  as  they  were  gods  and  goddesses.— £Ao£*. 

Ikklino,  ingkTing,  a.  A hint  or  whisper;  an  in- 
timation; inclination;  desire. 

Inkmaker,  ingk'may-kur,  a.  One  whose  profea- 
sion  is  to  manufacture  ink. 

Inknit,  in-nit',  v.  a.  To  knit  in. 

Inknot,  in-not',  r.  a.  To  bind  as  with  a knot. 

Inkstand,  ingk 'stand,  a.  A vessel  for  holding  ink. 

Inky,  ingk'e,  a.  Consisting  of  ink;  resembling 
ink  ; black  ; soiled  or  blackened  with  ink. 

Inlacb,  in-lase',  r.  a.  To  embellish  with  variega- 
tions. 

Ropes  of  pearl  her  neck  and  breast  inbux  — 

P.  FUtckcr. 

Ini.aoation,  in-la-ga'ahan,  a.  In  Law,  the  resti- 
tution of  one  outlawed  to  the  king’s  protection,  or 
to  the  benefit  or  condition  of  a subject. 

Inlaid.  Paat  part,  of  the  verb  To  inlay. 

Inland,  inland,  a.  Interior;  remote  from  the 
sea ; within  land ; remote  from  the  ocean  ; car- 
ried on  withio  a country ; domestic ; not  foreign ; 
confined  to  a country ; drawn  and  payable  in  the 
same  country a.  the  interior  part  of  a country. 
Inland  bill*  of  exchange,  bills  of  exchange  are  so 
called  when  the  drawer  and  drawee  are  both  resi- 
dent within  the  kingdom  where  drawn. 

Inlander,  in'lan-dnr,  a.  One  who  lives  in  the  in- 
terior of  a country,  or  at  a distance  from  the  sen. 

Inlandisii,  in'lan-diab,  o.  Denoting  something 
inland ; native. 

Dilapidate,  in-lap'e-date,  r.  a.  To  convert  into 
a stony  substance ; to  petrify. — Obsolete. 

Some  natural  springs  will  i*lapidaie  wood.— Boom, 

Inlaw,  in-law',  v.  a.  To  dear  of  outlawry  or  at- 
tainder.— Seldom  used. 

It  should  be  a great  Incongruity  to  have  them  to  make 

laws  who  themselves  were  not  i nUneed.— Bacon. 

Inlay,  in-la',  v.  a.  Past  and  past  part.  Inlaid. 
To  diversify  with  different  bodies  inserted  into  the 
ground  or  substratum;  to  veneer  or  embellish 
cabinet  or  other  work  by  laying  in  thin  slices  of 
fino  wood. 

Inlay,  in'lay,  a.  Matter  inlaid ; matter  cut  to  bo 
inlaid. 

INLAYKR,  in-U'ur,  a.  The  person  who  inlays. 

Inlaying,  in-laiug,  a.  The  art  of  taking  away 
part  of  the  surface  of  a body,  and  substituting 
some  other  more  ornamental  material. 

Inleaskd,  in-leezd’,  a.  In  Law,  entangled  or  en- 
snared : a term  used  in  the  champion's  oath. — 
Obsolete. 

Inlet,  in'let,  «.  A passage  or  opening,  by  which 
an  enclosed  place  may  be  entered ; place  of  in- 
gress; entrance;  a bay  or  recess  in  the  shore  of 
the  sea,  or  of  a lake  or  large  river,  or  between 
isles. 

In  limine.  In  lim'e-ne,  (Latin.)  Signifying  at  the 
threshold  ; st  the  beginning  or  oatset. 

Inxjst. — See  Enlist. 
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ENLISTMENT—  INNINGS. 


INNOCENCE — INNOX IOTJSLT. 


Inustment.— See  EuliatmeiiL 

In  lock,  in-lok',  e.  a.  To  lock  or  enclose  one  thing 
within  another. 

Lnlt,  in'le,  a.  Internal;  interior;  secret; — ad. 
internally ; within ; in  the  heart ; secretly. 

Inmacy,  iti'ma-se,  a.  The  state  of  being  an  inmate. 

Inmate,  in'mate,  s.  A person  who  lodges  or  dwells 
in  the  same  house  with  another ; a lodger ; one 
who  live*  with  a family; — a.  admitted  as  a 
dweller. 

Inmost,  in'moete,  o.  Deepest  within;  remotest 
from  the  surface  or  external  part. 

Inn,  in,  a.  (Saxon.)  A bouse  for  the  lodging  and 
entertainment  of  traveller# ; a college  of  municipal 
or  common  law  professors  and  students.  Inns  of 
court,  in  Law,  four  societies  in  London  for  students 
at  law,  qualifying  themselves  to  be  called  to  the 
bar ; rit.  the  Inner  Temple,  Middle  Temple,  Iin- 
coln’s  Inn,  and  Gray’s  Inn : they  are  so  called 
because  the  students  therein  study  the  law,  to 
enable  them  to  practise  in  the  courts  at  Westmin- 
ster or  elsewhere ; and  also  because  they  use  all 
other  gentle  exercises  as  may  render  them  better 
qualified  to  sene  the  king  in  his  court.  Jnn»  of 
chancery , are  societies  subordinate  to  the  Inns  of 
court,  and  principally  occupied  by  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  profession:  they  are  Clifford’s  Inn, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Lien’s  Inn,  New  Inn,  Fumival’s 
Inn,  Thavies  Inn,  Staple’s  Inn,  and  Barnard’s  Inn. 
The  three  first  belong  to  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
fourth  to  the  Middle  Temple,  the  two  next  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  the  last  two  to  Gray's  Inn ; — 
r.  n.  to  take  up  lodging ; to  lodge ; — v.  a.  to 
house ; to  put  under  cover. 

He  that  ears  my  land,  spares  my  team,  and  gives  me 

leave  to  inn  the  crop. — Skaks. 

Inmate,  in-nate',  a.  (iWtfas,  Lat.)  Inborn  i na- 
tive ; natural.  Innate  ideas , certain  ideas  sup- 
posed to  be  stamped  on  the  mind  from  its  first 
existence,  a theory  completely  overthrown  by  John 
Locke. 

Innatkd. — See  Innate. 

Innately,  In-nateTc,  ad.  Naturally. 

Innateness,  in-natc’nca,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
innate. 

Innavigable,  in-nav’e-ga-bl,  a.  ( innnvigahilis , 
Lat.)  That  cannot  be  navigated;  impassible  by 
ships  or  vessels. 

Inner,  in'nur,  a.  Interior;  farther  inward  than 
something  else ; internal ; not  outwanL  Inner 
plate , in  Architecture,  the  wall- plate  in  a double- 
plated  roof,  which  lies  nearest  the  centre  of  the 
roof.  Inner  square,  the  edges  forming  the  inter- 
na) right  angle  of  the  instrument  called  a square. 

Innkrly,  in'nur-le,  ad.  More  within. 

Innermost,  iu'nur-moete,  a.  Farthest  inward ; 
most  remote  from  the  outward  part. 

Innervation,  in-ner-va'shtin,  s.  A state  of  weak- 
ness ; act  of  strengthening. 

Innerve,  in-neiV,  r.  a.  To  give  nerve  to;  to  in- 
vigorate; to  strengthen. 

Innholder,  inTiolde-tir,)  a.  A person  who  keeps 

Innkeeper,  in'keep-ur,  j an  inn  or  house  for  the 
entertainment  of  travellers  ; also,  a tavern-keeper. 

In nino,  in'ning,  r.  The  ingathering  of  grain ; a 
term  in  cricket  for  using  the  bat  in  turn. 

For  why,  my  innintfi  at  an  end ; 

The  earl  has  caught  my  ball. — Dvncxmht. 

Innxnos,  in'ningx,  a.  Lands  recovered  from  tbo 
re a. 
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Innocence,  in  no- sens,  ) a.  ( innocence , Fr.  intto- 
Innocknct,  in'no- sen-se,  > centia,  Lat.)  Purity 
from  injurious  action ; untainted  integrity ; free- 
dom from  guilt  imputed;  harmlannesa ; simpli- 
city of  heart ; innoxiousness. 

We  laiwh  at  the  malice  of  apes,  as  well  as  at  the  i»- 
noeenoe  of  children.  — Temple. 

Innocent,  in'no-sent,  a.  (French,  innocens,  Lat.) 
Not  noxious;  not  producing  injury;  free  from 


qualities  that  can  injure  or  produce  mischief;  free 
from  sny  particular  guilt;  pure;  upright;  not 


from  any  particular  guilt;  pure;  upright;  not 
tainted  with  sin ; lawful ; permitted ; harmless ; 
— s.  one  free  from  guilt  or  harm ; a natural ; an 
idiot;— (obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses  ) 

InnoeenU  are  excluded  by  natural  defects. — Booker. 
Innocents'  day,  a festival  of  the  church,  observed 
on  the  28th  of  December,  in  memory  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  innocent  children  by  the  command  of 
Herod,  king  of  Judea. 

Innocently,  in 'no-sent -le,  ad.  Without  hsnn; 
without  incurring  guilt ; with  simplicity;  without 
evil  design ; without  incurring  a forfeiture  or  pea- 
•Itjr. 

Innocuous,  in-nok'u-us,  a.  (irmocuus,  Lat.)  Harm- 
less; safe;  producing  no  ill  effect;  innocent. 

Innocuously,  in-nok'u-us-le,  ad.  Without  harm ; 
without  injurious  effects. 

Imnocuocbnkss,  in-nok'u-us-nes,  a.  Harmless- 
ness ; the  quality  of  being  destitute  of  mischievous 
qualities  or  effects. 

INNOMINABLE,  in-nom'c-na-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
named. 

Foul©  things  hu*omtmnbU.—C%aucer. 

Innominate,  in-nom'e-natc,  a.  Having  no  name, 
anonymous. 

Places  formerly  btnomiMafe.  —Sir  T.  Herbert 

Innominatus,  in-nom-e-na'tus,  a.  (Latin,  without 
a name.)  In  Anatomy,  sn  epithet  applied  to 
various  parts,  as — Innominata  arleria,  that  branch 
given  off  to  the  right  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
which  subsequently  divides  into  the  carotid  and 
subclavian.  Innom  nati  nerd,  a name  formerly 
given  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Inmmiinatmn 
os,  a bone  composed  of  three  portions,  vis. ; the 
ilinm,  or  haunch-bone;  the  ischium,  or  hip  bone; 
and  the  os  pubis,  or  share-bone. 

Innotescimus,  in-no- tes'se-mua,  ».  (Latin.)  In 
Law,  this  word  und  videmus  are  all  one : it  signi- 
fies letters  patent,  so  called,  which  are  always  of 
a charter  of  feoffment,  or  some  other  instrument, 
not  of  record,  concluding  innotucimus  per  pra- 
sentes,  Ac. — Cored. 

Innovate,  in'no- vate,  r.  a.  (innover,  Fr.  innoro, 
Lat.)  To  change  or  alter  by  introducing  some- 
thing new  ; to  bring  in  something  new ; — r.  n.  to 
introduce  novelties ; to  make  changes  in  anything 
established. 

Innovation,  in-no-va'shnn,  «.  Change  made  by 
the  introduction  of  sometbrng  new  ; change  in 
established  laws,  customs,  rites,  or  practices. 

Innovator,  in'no-Yay-tur,  s.  An  intrudneer  of 
novelties;  one  who  introduces  changes  or  some- 
thing new. 

Innoxious,  in-nok'shua,  a.  (inuoxius,  Lat .)  Free 
from  mischievous  qualities ; innocent;  harmless ; 
not  producing  evil ; harmless  in  effects ; free  from 
crime ; pure. 

Innoxiously,  in-nok'shus-le,  ad.  Harmlessly;  j 
without  mischief ; without  harm  suffered. 
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Ik >oxioi; BKLS8,  in-nok'shus-nes,  i.  II  aimless- 

ness. 

Innuendo,  in-nu-en'do,  a.  (from  inntto,  I nod,  Lat.)  . 
An  obliqne  hint  ; a remote  intimation  or  reference  I 
to  a person  or  thing  not  named.  In  Law,  a word  I 
used  in  declarations  and  law  pleadings  to  ascertain  | 
a person  or  thing  which  was  named  before,  as  to 
a ay  be  (innuendo,  that  is,  meaning  the  plaintiff) 
did  so  and  so,  when  there  was  mention  before  of 
another  person. 

Inkubnt,  in'nu-ent,  a.  (in nuena,  Lat)  Significant. 
I'e  mar  apply  his  mind  to  heraldry,  antiquity,  fatmuai 

iniprcasi-B,  emblem*.— Burton. 

In  numeb  ability,  in-nu-mnr-a-bil'e-te,  ) a.  State  I 

Innimeraiileness,  in-nu'mor-  a-bl-nes,)  of  being 
innumerable. 

Innumerable,  m-im'mur-a-ll,  a.  ( innumembilu , 
Lat.)  Not  to  bo  counted;  that  cannot  be  innu- 
merated  or  numbered  for  multitude. 

Innumerably,  in-nu'mur-a-ble,  ad.  Without 
number. 

Innumeroub,  in-nu'mur-ua,  a.  (inntaneru*,  Lat)  t 
Too  many  to  be  counted  or  numbered ; innumerable. 

Innutrition,  in-nu-trUh'un,  a.  Want  of  nutri- 
tion ; failure  of  nourishment 

Ik  nutritious,  in-nu-trish'us,  a.  Not  nutritious; 
not  imparting  nourishment. 

Innutritive,  in-nu'tre-tiv,  a.  Not  nutritious; 
not  imparting  nourishment. 

Ino,  i'no,  a.  In  Fabulous  History,  a daughter  of 
Cadmus  and  Ilannonia,  who  nursed  Bacchus. 

Inoa,  i-no'a,  a.  Festivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  cele- 
brated yearly  with  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth. 

Inobedience. — See  Disobedience. 

Inobedixnt. — See  Disobedient. 

Inobservable,  in-ob-rer'va-bi,  a.  That  cannot 
be  observed. 

Inobservance,  in  ob- zer'vins,  a.  Want  of  ob- 
servance; negligence. 

Inobservant,  in-ob-  ler'vant,  a.  Not  taking  no- 
tice ; heedless ; negligent. 

Inobservation,  in-ob-zer-va'shun,  s.  Neglect  or 
want  of  observation. 

Inobtrusive. — See  Unobtrusive. 

Inobtkusivelt. — See  Unobtrusively. 

Inobtrusivkness.—  See  Unobtruaivenesa. 

Inocarfus,  in-o-kdr'pua,  a.  (ia  i nos,  a fibre,  and 
kttrpoe,  a fruit.  Or.  the  nut  being  full  of  fibres.) 
The  Otabeite  chesnut,  a genua  of  trees,  with  al- 
ternate leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers. 

Inoccupation,  in-ok-u-pa'shun,  a.  Want  of  oc- 
cupation. 

Inocehamus,  in-o-ser-a’mus,  a.  A genus  of  foeeil 
bivalves,  the  sheila  of  which  are  cardiform  and 
thick ; the  uinbones  lateral,  rather  prominent,  and 
incurred ; the  binge  abort,  and  formed  of  a series 
of  sliort  transverse  grooves. 

Ikoculablb,  in-ok'n-la-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
inoculated;  that  may  communicate  disease  by 
inoculation. 

Inoculate,  in-ok'u-late,  v.  a.  (moculo,  from  m, 
and  oculu*,  the  eye,  Lat.)  To  insert,  so  that  the 
eye  of  a bod  shall  be  fixed  in  another  stock ; to 
insert  in  something  different,  as  a bud  into  the 
stem  of  another  plant;  to  communicate  a disease, 
particularly  the  small- pox,  by  inserting  matter 
into  the  fleth.  When  the  matter  inserted  is 
direct  from  the  cow-pox,  the  operation  is  termed 
9uccinution\—v.  n.  to  practise  inoculation. 


Inoculation,  in-ok-u-la'shon,  a.  (inoetdtitio,  Lat.) 
The  act  or  practice  of  inserting  buds  of  one  plant 
upon  the  stock  of  another ; the  practice  of  com- 
municating a disease,  particularly  the  small-pox, 
by  insertion  of  contagious  matter.  Inoculation  oj 
gras*  land*,  in  Agriculture,  the  turning  a ploughed 
field  into  a meadow. 

Inoculator,  in-ok'n-lay-tur,  a.  One  who  inocu- 
lates. 

Inodiate,  in-o'de-ate,  r.  a.  To  make  odious  or 
hateful. — Obsolete. 

Inodorate,  in-o'do-rate,  a.  (in,  and  odoratu*,  odo- 
n us,  Lat.)  Wanting  smell;  scentless. — Not 
used. 

White*  are  more  btoderaU  than  flowers  of  the  uim 
kind  coloured. — Bacon. 

Inodorous,  in-o'do-ros,  a.  Scentless;  having  no 
smell 

Inoffensive,  in-of-fen'aiv,  a.  Giving  no  offence, 
provocation,  or  uneasiness ; harmless ; offering  no 
obstruction. 

From  hence  a pn»*age  broad. 

Smooth,  ea*y,  inofendt*,  down  to  hell.— MUon. 

Inoffensively,  in-of-fen  'aiv-le,  ad.  Withoat 
giving  offence ; harmlessly. 

Inoffensivenkss,  in-of-fen'siv-nes,  a.  Harmlcas- 
ness ; the  quality  of  giving  no  offence. 

Inofficial,  in-of-fiah'al,  a.  Not  officious;  not  | 
proceeding  from  the  proper  officer;  not  famished 
with  the  usual  forms  of  authority,  or  not  done  in 
an  official  character. 

IkofficiaLLY,  in-of-fish'al-le,  ad  Withoat  the 
usual  forms;  not  in  an  official  character. 
Inofficious,  in-of-fish'us,  a.  Unkind ; regardless  ' 
of  natural  obligation ; contrary  to  natural  duty; 

Let  not  a father  hope  to  excuse  an  in^dou*  disposi- 
tion of  his  fortune,  by  alleging  that  every  man  may  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own. — J’aley. 
unfit  for  an  office; 

Thou  drown  at  thyself  In  sleep.— 

ben  Junto*.  j 

not  civil  or  attentive. 

Inopkhation,  in-op-er-a'shnn,  a.  Agency;  influ-  ■ 
ence;  production  of  effects. — Obsolete. 

Here  is  not  a cold  and  feeble  prevention,  hut  an  effee-  | 
toal  inoperation,  yea.  a powerful  creation.— Bp.  Hall. 

This  word  may  also  signify  the  want  of  operation, 
but  the  definition  given  is  the  sense  which  it  takes 
when  the  prefix  in  has  its  positive  meaning. 
Inoperative,  in-op' ur-ay-tiv,  a.  Huviug  no  ope-  , 
ration  ; producing  no  effect 
IxoriNATK,  in-op  e-nate,  a.  (inopinatus,  Lat.)  Not 
expected. — Obsolete. 

Inopportune,  in-op- por-tnne',  a.  ( inopportune* , 
Lat)  Not  opportune ; unseasonable. 
Inopportunely,  in-op-por-tune'le,  ad.  Unsea- 
sonably. 

In-oppressive,  in  op-pres'aiv,  a.  Not  oppressive; 

not  burdensome.  \ 

Inopulekt,  in-op'u-lent,  a.  Not  opulent  or 
wealthy. 

Inordinacy,  in-awr'de-na-ac,  a.  Irregularity;  i 
deviation  from  order  or  rule ; disorder ; excess  or 
want  of  moderation. 

Inordinate,  in-awr'de-nate,  a.  (inordinatu*,  Lat ) i 
Irregular;  disorderly;  excessive ; immoderate.  I 
Inordinate  proportion,  in  Geometry,  a proportion 
in  which  the  terms  are  placed  out  of  their  regular 
order. 

Inordinately,  io-awridc-nate-le,  ad.  Irregularly;  - 
excessively;  immoderately. 

!(»?*  ; 
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In  or  din  aten  ess,  in-awr'de-nate-nes,  a Devia- 
tion from  order:  excess;  want  of  moderation; 
intemperance  of  desire. 

Imordi nation,  in-awr-de-na'shun,  a Irregularity; 
deviation  from  rule  or  right. 

Inorganic,  in-awr-ganilc,  > o.  Not  orga- 

Inoroanical,  in-awr-gan'e-kal,)  nixed;  nut  pos- 
sessing the  organs  peculiar  to  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble existence. 

Inorganic  ally,  ln-awr-gin'e-kalle,  ad.  Without 
organization. 

Inokganizkd,  in-awr'ga-nixde,  a.  Not  having 
an  organic  structure,  as  earths,  metals,  and  other 
minerals. 

Inosculate,  in-os  It  u-late,  v.  n.  ( in . and  osculitus, 
kissed,  Lat.)  In  Anatomy,  to  unite  by  oppoai- 
turn  or  contact,  as  two  vessels  at  their  extremities; 
— p.  a . to  unite ; to  insert,  as  in  inosculation. 

Inosculation,  in-os-ku-ia'shun,  a.  Union  by 
junction  of  the  extremities,  os  in  veins  or  arteries. 

In  PENN  T and  OuTPKNNV.  In  Law,  money  which, 
by  the  custom  of  some  manors,  is  paid  by  the 
tenants  on  alienating  their  estates.—  CoteeL 

Inqukrt,  in' k west,  i.  {inquisitio,  Lat)  Judicial 
inquiry  or  examination ; March ; a jury  summoned 
to  inquire  into  any  matter,  particularly  any  case 
of  violent  or  sudden  death,  and  give  in  their 
opinion  on  oath. 

Inquiet,  in-kwi'et,  v.  a.  To  disturb;  to  trouble. 

Inqui station,  in-kwi-e-ta'sliun,  a.  Disturbance. 
— Obsolete. 

Inquietude,  in-kwi'e-tude,  a (inquietudo,  Lat) 
Disturbed  state  ; restlessness;  disquiet uJe. 

Inquinate,  in'kwe-nate,  v.  a.  ( inquino , Lat.)  To  \ 
defile;  to  pollute;  to  contaminate. 

Inqui  nation,  in-kwe-na'ahun,  a.  The  act  of  de- 
filing;  pollution;  corruption. 

Inquirablk,  in-kwi'ra-bl,  a.  That  may  be  in- 
quired into ; subject  to  inquiry. 

Inquire,  in-kwire',  r.  n.  ( inqui  ro , Lat)  To  ask 
a question  ; to  seek  fur  truth  or  facts  by  investi- 
gation ; — p.  a.  to  seek  out  by  asking,  as  to  in- 
quire the  way  to  a place.  In  this,  however,  and 
all  others  of  the  same  kind,  the  expression  is 
elliptical,  and  the  verb,  strictly  speaking,  neuter. 

Inquirbndo,  in-kwe-ren'do,  t.  (Latin.)  In  Law, 
an  authority  given  to  some  person  or  persons  to 
inquire  into  something  for  the  king's  advantage. 

Inquihent,  in-kwi'rent,  a Making  inquiry. 

Delta's  eye. 

As  in  a garden,  roves,  of  hues  atone 
fw/uirent,  curious.— Shentkme. 

Inquirer,  in-kwirur,  a One  who  inquires;  one 
who  searches  or  examines  ; one  who  searches  for 
knowledge  or  information. 

Inquiring,  in-kwi'ring,  a.  Given  to  inquiry;  dis- 
posed and  inclined  to  investigate,  as  an  inquiring 
mind. 

Inquiringly,  in  kwi'ring-le,  ad.  By  way  of  in- 
qniry. 

Jnqiiky,  in-kwi're,  a The  act  of  inquiring;  in- 
terrogation; search  for  truth,  information,  or 
knowledge;  research.  Writ  of  inquiry , a writ 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  sum- 
mon a jury,  and  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of 
damages  due  from  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff 
in  a given  action. 

Inquisition,  in-kwe-xish'un,  a ( inquisitio , Lat.) 
Inquiry ; examination  ; judicial  inquiry  ; a court 
or  tribunal,  established  in  some  Catholic  ouuu-  I 
Ifctt 


tries,  for  the  examination  and  punishment  of 
heretics.  Inquisition  of  office,  the  act  of  a jnry 
summoned  by  the  proper  officer  to  inquire  of  n at- 
ters  relating  to  the  crown  upon  evidence  laid  be- 
fore them ; as  to  inquire  whether  the  king's 
tenant  for  life  died  seised,  whereby  the  reversion 
would  accrue  to  the  king ; or  whether  A.,  who 
held  immediately  of  the  crown,  died  without  heirs, 
in  which  case  the  land  would  belong  to  the  crown  | 
by  escheat.  Inquisitio  ex  officio  mero,  is  one  way  i 
of  proceeding  in  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  it  is  ■, 
said,  that  formerly  the  oath  ex  vfficio  was  a sort  : 
of  inquisition. — 4 Iil.  801. 

Inquisitional,  in-kwe-iish'un-al,  a.  Making  in- 
quiry ; busy  in  inquiry. 

Inquisitive,  in-kwiz'e-tiv,  a.  Apt  to  ask  ques-  j 
tions;  addicted  toiuquiry;  given  to  research  ; — i 
«.  a person  who  is  inquisitive ; — (oUolete ;)— one  | 
curious  in  research. 

Inquisitively,  in-kwix'e-tiv-le,  ad.  With  curi-  . 
osity  to  obtain  information  ; with  scrutiny. 

Inquisitiveness,  in-kwia'e-tiv-nes,  a.  The  di»-  I 
position  to  obtain  information  by  asking  questions, 
or  by  researches  into  facts,  causes,  or  principles;  1 
curiosity  to  learn  what  is  not  known ; a prying 
disposition. 

Inquisitor,  in-kwiz'e-tur,  a One  who  inquires 
or  examines  officially;  a member  of  a court  of  ' 
inquisition. 

Inquisitorial,  in-kwix-e-to're-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  inquisition  ; pertaining  to  a court  of  inquisition. 

Inquisitorioub,  in  kwiz-e-to're-us,  a.  Making 
strict  inquiry. — Seldom  used. 

Under  whose  imqxrisiloriinu  and  tyrannical  duneery, 

no  free  and  splvudid  wit  can  ever  Hourislu— XfUt  m. 

Inrail,  in-rale',  v.  a.  To  rail  in ; to  enclose  with 
rails. 

In  register,  in-rrj'is-tor,  ».  a.  ( enregidrer , Fr.) 
To  register ; to  record  in  a register. 

Inroad,  in' rode,  a Incursion  ; sudden  and  desul- 
tory iovasion  of  a country  or  district. 

Insafkty,  in-aafe'te,  a Want  of  safety. — Seldom 
used. 

Insaliyation,  in-aal-e-va'shon,  t.  In  Physiohigy,  | 
the  admixture  of  saliva  with  the  aliment  during  ; 
the  act  of  mastication. 

Insalubrious,  ia-sa-lu'bre-u*,  a.  Not  salubrious;  ' 
not  healthful ; unfavourable  to  health  ; unwhole- 
some. 

Insalubrity,  in-sa-lu'bre-te,  t.  Want  of  salu- 
brity; unhealthful  ness ; unwholcsomeneaa 

Insalutary,  in-sal'a-ta-re,  a.  Not  favourable  to 
health  or  soundness ; not  tending  to  safety ; pro-  , 
ductive  of  evil 

Inban  ability,  in-aan-a-bil’e-te,  > a State  of  being  I 

Iksanablkness,  in-san 'a-bl- nee,)  incurable. 

INS  AN  able,  in-san 'a-bl,  a.  (msanabilis,  LaL)  In-  ' 
curable  ; that  cannot  be  healed. 

Insanably,  in-san  a-ble,  ad.  In  such  a state  as  | 
to  be  incurable. 

Insane,  in-sane',  a.  (insanus,  Lat.)  Unsonnd  in 
mind  or  intellect ; mad ; deranged  in  mind ; de-  ; 
lirious;  distracted. 

Insanely,  in-aane'le.oJ.  Madly;  foolishly;  with-  . 
out  reason. 

Insanknrss,  in-sane'nca,*  a The  state  of  bein;  . 

Insanity,  in-san'e-te,  ) unsound  in  mind ; de-  , 
rangemont  of  intellect ; madness. 

Insapory,  in -sap'o-re,  a.  Tasteless;  wanting  fla- 
vour.— Obsolete. 
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Insatiable,  in-aa'she-a-bl,  <?.  (French.)  Iucajia- 
i ble  of  bring  satisfied  or  appeased  ; very  greedy. 

1 Inbatiableness,  in-sa'shc-u-blnvs.  a Greedi- 
new  of  appetite  that  caunot  be  satisfied  or  *p- 
i peucd. 

Insatiably , in-*a  ahe-a-ble,  ud.  With  grecdioeaa 
not  to  be  satUfied. 

! Insatiate,  in-sa'die-ate,  o (in  utiitus,  Lat.)  Not 
to  be  satisfied  ; insatiable. 

1, initiate  to  pursue 
Vain  war  with  lieavcu.—j/il’on. 

j Inbatiatelt,  in-sa’slie-ate-le,  ad.  So  greedily  m 
not  to  be  satisfied. 

Inbatikty,  in  sa-ti'e-te,  t.  Insntiablenesa. 

! Iks  ati  bp  action,  ta-sat  b-fak'sbun,  $.  Want  of 
satisfaction. 

Insatuh  able,  tn-mt'a-m-bl,  a.  (iruatnrabilis,  Lat.) 
Not  to  be  aatnr  <ted,  filled,  or  glutted. 

Inscience,  in-si'ens,  i.  Ignorance;  want  of  know- 
ledge. 

Insciubable,  in-skri'ba-bl,  a.  (in,  on,  and  scribo , 
I write,  Lat.)  That  may  be  inscribed. 

Inbcribarlknebb,  in-skri'ba-bl- nee,  $.  State  of 
j being  inacrib.ible. 

Inscribe,  in  skribe',  r.  a.  To  write  on;  to  en- 
. grave  on  for  perpetuity  or  duration ; to  imprint 
| on ; to  assign  or  address  to  ; to  commend  to  by 

j a short  address ; to  mark  with  letters,  characters, 

| or  words;  to  draw  a figure  within  another.  In- 
scribedjuptre,  in  Geometry,  a circle  which  touches 
each  of  the  three  sides  of  a triangle. 

Inscriuer,  in-skri'bur,  t.  One  who  inscribes. 

Inscription,  in-skrip'shnn,  ».  (French.)  Some- 
thing written  or  engraved  to  communicate  know- 
ledge to  after  agea ; any  character,  word,  line,  or 
sentence,  written  or  engraved  on  a solid  substance 
for  duration  ; a title;  an  address, or  consignment 
of  a book  to  a person. 

Inscriptive,  in-skrip'Uv,  a.  Bearing  inscription. 

Iv scroll,  in-skrole',  r.  a.  To  write  on  a scroll. 

Inscrutability,  in-akroo-ta-biJ  e-te,  } s.  Tbs 

Inscrutablenkbb,  in-skroo'ta-bl-Des,)  quality  of 
being  inscrutable. 

j Inbcrltable,  in-skroo'ta-bl, «.  (French,  inscruta- 
bilis,  Lat.)  Unsearchable  ; not  to  be  traced  out 
by  inquiry  or  study ; that  cannot  be  penetrated, 
discovered,  or  understood  by  human  reason. 

Inscrutably,  in-.-kroo'ta-ble,  ud.  So  as  not  to  be 
traced  out  or  understood. 

Imbculp,  in-skulp',  v.  a.  (msctdpo,  Lat.)  To  en- 
grave ; to  carve. 

A coin  that  hears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  gutd ; but  that'*  insoUp'd  upon. — 

Shot*. 

I Imculptiov,  in-akulp'ahun,  « Inscription.—  Ob- 
solete. 

What  h to  have 

A flattering,  false  inscidf-fwm  on  a tomb, 

And  in  men’s  heart*  reproach.—  Towmrar. 

Ihsculptdrr,  in-skulp'ture,  a.  An  engraving; 
sculpture. 

INBCULPTURBD,  in-skulp'turde, «.  Engraved. 

Inbeam,  in-seme',  v.  a.  To  impress  or  mark  by  a 
seam  or  cicatrix. 

j Inbkakch,  in-sert&h',  c.  a.  To  make  search. — Ob- 
solete. 

Ikbecable,  m-sek'a-bl,  a.  (maccnbilii,  lat.)  That 
cannot  be  divided  by  a cutting  instrument ; indi- 
[ visible. 

Inskct,  in'aekt,  *.  (m,  and  $eco,  I cut,  Lat.)  A 

Be 
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small  winged  or  creeping  animal ; anything  small 
or  oontemptible  ; — a.  small;  mean;  contemp- 
tible. 

Inbecta,  in-sek'ta,)  ».  The  third  class  of  articu- 

In sects,  in'»ekts,  ) lated  animals,  consisting  of 
such  as  have  articulated  lega,  and  a dorsal  vessel 
analogous  to  a heart,  but  are  totally  destitute  of 
•ny  branch  for  tlie  circulation  of  the  blood.  They 
respire  by  means  of  three  principal  trachea?,  ex-  , 
tending  parallel  to  each  other  throughout  the  j 
whole  length  of  the  body,  having  centres  at  inter- 
vals, from  which  proceed  numerous  branches,  cor- 
responding to  external  openings,  or  stigmata,  which  ! 
admit  air.  They  all  have  two  antennae  and  a , 
distinct  bead.  Insects  undergo  what  is  termed  I 
metamorphosis:  the  first  state  of  which  is  that  of 
the  larvae;  the  second,  pupa  or  chrysalis;  and  the 
third,  the  imago  or  perfect  insect.  All  insects  do 
not  pass  through  these  states.  The  Aptera  issue 
from  the  ovum  with  the  form  they  always  posse-ts,  i 
and  some  which  have  wings  undergo  no  other 
change  than  that  of  reoeiving  them. 

Insectatok,  in-aek-ta'tur,  a.  (Latin.)  A perse- 
cutor.— Obsolete. 

Insectkd,  tn-sek'ted,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  an 
insect. 

We  can  hardly  endure  the  sting  of  that  small  in/ect<rd 

animal  the  bee.—  UowelL 

Inskctile,  in-sek'til,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  in- 
sect* ; — a.  an  insect. — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 
The  ant,  and  silkworm,  and  many  such  Inacctilcs.— 

Smith. 

Infection,  in  sek'shun,  a.  A cutting  in ; indaure; 
incision. 

Inskctivora,  in-sek-tiv'o-ra,  a.  (insect,  and  roro, 

I eat,  Lnt.)  Insect-eaters,  a family  of  the  Car- 
naria  of  Cnvier,  which  live  chiefly  on  insects,  and 
lead  a nocturnal  or  subterraneous  life,  and  some 
of  which,  in  cold  climates,  live  in  a dormant  state 
during  winter.  The  moles,  shrews,  and  hedge- 
hogs belong  to  this  family.  The  name  is  like- 
wise given  by  Timminck  to  an  order  of  birds 
which  feed  on  insects,  aa  the  Hirundinida:,  or 
Swallows. 

Insectivorous,  insek-tiv'o-rua,  a.  Feeding  or 
subsisting  on  insects. 

Inskctologkr,  in-sek-tol'o-jur,  a.  ( insect , and 
logos,  a treatise,  Gr.)  One  who  studies  or  de- 
scribes insects. 

Insecure,  in-se-kure',  a.  Not  secure  ; not  confi- 
dent of  safety  ; not  safe  ; not  effectually  guarded 
or  protected  ; exposed  to  danger  or  loss. 

Insecurely,  in-se-kure'Ie,  ad.  Without  security 
or  safety. 

Insecurity,  in-se-ku'rc-te,*.  Uncertainty;  want 
of  confidence ; want  of  safety ; danger ; liasanl ; 
exposure  to  destruction  or  loss. 

Insecution,  in-se-ku'ahun,  s.  ( insecuiio , Latin.)  •[ 
Pursuit. — Obsolete. 

Not  the  king's  own  horse  got  more  before  the  wheel  I { 
\ Of  hi*  rich  chariot,  that  iui.-ht  still  the  Umcutkm  (vet 
| With  the  extreme  hairs  of  Id*  UiL— Ckaywum. 

Inseminate,  in-sem'e-nate,  r.  cl  (inacmino,  Lat.) 
To  sow. — Obsolete. 

Insemination,  in-sem-e-na'shun,  #.  The  act  of 

sowing. 

Insensate,  in-sen 'sate,  a.  (insense,  Fr.)  Destitute 
of  sense  ; stupid  ; foolish  ; wanting  sensibility. 

Insensibility,  in-sen-se-bil'e-te,  a.  Inability  to 
perceire ; want  of  tbe  power  to  be  moved  oc 

itr* 
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affected  ; want  of  tenderness  or  susceptibility  of 
emotion  and  passion;  dulness;  stupidity;  torpor. 

Insensible,  in-acn'se-bl,  a.  (Fr.  and  Span.)  Im- 
perceptible ; not  discoverable  by  the  senses ; 
slowly  gradual,  so  that  no  progress  is  perceived  ; 
destitute  of  the  power  of  feeling,  or  corporeal  sen- 
sibility; not  susceptible  of  emotion,  passion,  or 
tenderness ; dull ; stupid ; torpid  ; void  of  sense 
or  meaning. 

Insknbiuleness,  in  sen'se-M-nes,  a.  Want  of 
sensibility. 

Insensibly,  in-sen se-ble,  ad.  Imperceptibly;  in 
s manner  not  to  be  felt  or  perceived  by  the  senses; 
by  slow  degrees;  gradually. 

Insentient,  in-sen ' sbeut,  a.  Not  having  per- 
ception. 

Inseparable,  in-sep'ar-a-bl,  o.  (Fr.  inseparability 
Lat.)  That  cannot  be  separated  or  disjoined ; 
not  to  be  parted. 

Inseparableness,  in-sop'ar- a-bl-nes,)  a.  The 

InsepahaBII.ITT,  in-sep-ar-a-bil'e-te,  ) quality 
of  being  inseparable,  or  incapable  of  disjunc- 
tion. 

Inseparably,  m-sep'ar-a-ble,  ad.  In  a manner 
I that  prevents  separation  ; with  indissoluble  union. 

J Inseparate,  in-sep'ar-ate,  a.  Not  separate. 

iNSErABATELT,  in-sep'ar-ate-lc,  ad.  So  as  not  to 
| be  hcparated. 

Insert,  in-sert',  r.  a.  (tnaerer,  Fr.)  To  place  in 
or  amongst  other  things. 

Insertion,  in-ser'&hun,  t.  (French,  insertio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  setting  or  placing  in  or  among  other 
things;  tbo  thing  inserted.  In  Anatomy  and 
Botany,  the  intimate  attachment  of  one  part  or 
organ  to  another,  as  the  insertion  of  a ligament, 
muscle,  or  its  tendon  into  a bone ; or  that  of  a 
corolla,  stamen,  pistil,  leaf,  or  ovary  into  any 
determinate  point  of  a plant.  In  Pathology, 
same  as  inoculation. 

Insehvr,  in-aerv',  v.  a.  (mservio,  Lat.)  To  be  of 
use  to  an  end. 

I Inservient,  in-aer've-ent,  a.  Conducive. 

Insi.ssor,  in-ses'sur,  t.  (Latin.)  One  who  sits ; a 
bird  that  perches. 

Insessorial,  in-ses-so'ro-al,  a.  Perching  ; be- 
longing to  the  order  Inst-. sores. 

Insesslb,  in-ses'sns,  t.  (Latin.)  A hot  bath  over 
which  the  patient  sits. 

Inset,  in-a«'t',  9.  a.  To  infix  or  implant 

Inseverable,  in-sev'ur-a  bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
severed. 

Ihbhaded,  in-sha'ded,  a.  Marked  with  different 
shades. 

Inshell,  in-shel',  r.  a.  To  hide  in  a shell. 

In  shelter,  in-ahcl  tur,  9.  a.  To  pl.ice  under 
shelter. 

Inship,  in-ship',  v.a.  To  ship  ; to  emb.irk. — Ob- 
solete. 

See  them  safely  brought  to  Dover,  where, 

Commit  them  to  the  furtuno  of  the  sea. — Skolu. 

| Inshrine.— See  Enshrine. 

Insiccation,  in-aik-ka'sbun,  s.  The  set  of  dry- 
ing in. 

Inside,  in'side,  t.  Interior  part;  internal  part, 
opposed  to  ootside. 

INSIDIATE,  in-sid'e-ate,  r.  a.  ( [insidior,  Lat.)  To 
lie  in  ambush  for. 

j InsidiaTOR,  in -sid'e-av-tar,  «.  One  who  lies  in 
ambnah. 

In  tumors,  in-aid'e-ns,  a.  (insidiosus,  Lat.)  Sly: 
Ur.-fi 
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circumvent ive  ; diligent  to  entrap;  treacherous;  j 
deceitful. 

Insidiously,  in  sid'e-us-le,  ad  With  intention 
to  insnare;  deceitfully;  treacherously;  with  arti- 
fice or  stratagem. 

Insidiousness,  in-sid'e  us-nea,  #.  State  or  qna- 
lity  of  being  insidious. 

Insioiit,  in'»ite,  ».  Sight  or  view  of  the  inferior  of  | 
anything;  deep  inspection  or  view ; retrospection 
thorough  knowledge  or  skill. 

Insignia,  in-sig'nc-a,  a jd.  (Latin.)  Badges  or  j 
distinguished  marks  of  office  or  honour;  marks  ' 
signs,  or  visible  impressions,  by  which  an)  tiling  is  j 
known. 

Insignificance,  in-sig-nif'e-kans,  ) 9.  War  t 

Insignificancy,  in-sig-nif'e-kan-ae,  | of  signili- 
cance  or  meaning  ; unimportance ; want  of  fw  ce 
or  effect ; want  of  weight ; meanness. 

Insignificant,  in-sig-nif'e-kiint,  a.  Wanting 
meaning  ; void  of  hignification  ; unimportant ; 
wauling  weight ; without  effect ; mean ; con- 
temptible. 

Insignificantly,  in-sig-nif 'e-kant-le, odl  With- 
out meaning,  as  words ; without  importance  01 
effect ; to  no  purpose. 

Ikbigkificativb,  in-Mg-mf'e-kay-tiv,  a.  Not 
expressing  by  external  signs. 

In8i.mil,  in'so-muL  A Latin  adverb,  signifying 
jointly  or  together,  used  in  Law,  as  in  msimul 
com put* tsstuly  (they  settled  thoir  Accounts  to- 
gether,) a .species  of  assumpsit,  so  called  because 
one  of  the  counts  of  the  declaration  alleges  that 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  settled  their  ac- 
counts together,  and  that  the  defendant  engaged 
to  pay  tbo  plaintiff  t ho  balance,  but  has  sinco 
neglected  to  do  so. — 8 BL  1GL  Jtuimul  tenuity 
a species  of  the  writ  of  formedon,  which  lies  for  a 
coparcener  against  a Granger  00  the  possession  of 
the  ancestor. — Cunningham. 

Insincere  io-sin-we',  a.  (bummw,  Lat.)  Not 
being  in  truth  what  one  appears  to  be  ; dissem- 
bling ; hypocritical ; false ; not  sonnd. 

Insincerely,  in-sin-scrc'le,  ad.  Without  sin- 
cerity; hypocritically. 

Insincerity,  in-ain-ser'e-te,  ».  Dissimulation  ; 
want  of  ainoerity,  or  of  being  in  reality  what  one 
appears  to  he ; hypocrisy  ; d<  ocitfulness ; boll  jW- 
noas. 

Inhinlw,  in-sin '11,  v.a.  To  strengthen ; togi\a 
vigour  to. — ( lhaolete. 

All  members  of  our  cause 

That  are  ififuinwkJ  to  this  action.—  Shots. 

Insincant,  in-sin ’u-ant,  a.  (French,  msinu^nsy 
Lat.)  Having  the  power  to  gaiu  favour. — Seldom 
used. 

Insinuate,  in-sin'u-ate,  r. a.  (instntier,  Fr.  insinuo, 
Lat.)  To  introduce  any  tiling  gently;  to  push 
gently  into  favour  or  regard;  to  hint;  to  impart 
indirectly ; to  instil ; to  mf'ute  gently ; to  intro- 
duce artfully  ; — 9.  n.  to  creep  in  ; to  wind  in  ; to 
flow  in  ; to  enter  gently,  slowly,  or  imperceptibly, 
as  into  crevices ; to  gain  on  the  affections  by 
gentle  or  artful  means;  to  wind  along. 

Insinuating,  in-bin 'n-ay- ting,  a.  Tending  to 
enter  gently;  insensibly  winning  favour  and  con- 
fidence. 

Insinuation,  in-sin-u  a'shnn,  a.  (French,  ianava- 
tui,  Lat.)  The  act  of  insinuating;  a creeping  or 
I winding  in  ; a flowing  into  crevices ; the  act  of 
I gaining  ou  favour  or  affections  by  gentle  or  artful 
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menus;  f lie  art  or  power  of  pleasing  and  stealing 
on  the  affect  Iona  ; a bint ; a suggestion  or  inti- 
mation by  distant  allusion.  Insinuation  of  a will, 
among  civilians,  is  the  first  production  of  the  will, 
or  the  leaving  it  with  the  registrar  in  order  to  its 
probate. 

Inbin UATlYE,  in-sin'n-sy-tiv,  a.  Stealing  on  the 
affections. 

Ik  si  stator,  in-sin'u-ay-tur,  8.  One  who  insinu- 
ates ; one  that  hints. 

Insipid,  in-up'id,  a.  (msipide,  Ft.  insipidus,  Lat.) 
Tasteless ; wanting  the  qualities  which  affect  the 
organa  of  taste  ; vapid ; wanting  spirit,  life,  or 
animation ; wanting  pathos,  or  the  power  of  ex- 
citing emotion  ; flat ; dull ; heavy ; wanting 
power  to  gratify  d«sire. 

Insipidity,  in-se-pid'e-te,  ) s.  (insijnditi, French.) 

Insipidness,  in-sip'id-nes,  > Want  of  taste,  or  the 
power  of  exciting  sensation  in  the  tongue ; want 
of  life  or  spirit. 

INBIPIDLT,  in-Bip'id-le,  ad.  Without  taste;  with- 
out spirit  or  life ; without  enjoyment 

INBIITTNCE,  in-sip'e-eus, ».  (huipicnlia, Lat)  Want 
of  wisdom;  folly;  foolishness;  want  of  under- 
standing. 

Insipient,  in-sip'e-ent,  a.  Unwise;  silly. 

Iksist,  in-sist',  e.  n.  (hauler,  Fr.)  To  dwell  on 
in  discourse;  to  press  or  urge  for  anything  with 
immovable  firmness.  In  Geometry,  an  angle  is 
said  to  insist  upon  the  arc  of  the  circle  intercepted 
between  the  two  lines  which  contain  the  angle; 
to  stand  or  rest  on. — Seldom  used  in  the  laxt  sense. 

Insistence,  in-sis'tena,  «.  The  not  receding  from 
what  has  been  asserted. 

Insistent,  in-sis'teut,  a.  Standing  or  resting  on. 
— Seldom  used. 

Issistmck,  in- sis' lure,  s.  A dwelling  or  standing 
on  ; fixedness. — Obsolete. 

Inristure,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 

Office,  and  custom,  m all  line  of  order.— 

6Mt 

Insitiekct,  in-sit 'yen- se.  8.  (m,  and  gilts,  thirst, 
Lat.)  Freedom  from  thirst. 

Insition,  in-sish  un,  s.  (insitio,  Lat.)  The  inser- 
tion of  a scion  in  a stock ; ingruftment. 

In  snake,  in-snare',  r.  fl.  To  catch  in  a snare;  to 
entrap;  to  take  by  artificial  means;  to  cnvciglc; 
to  seduce  by  artifice ; to  take  by  wiles,  stratagem, 
or  deceit  ; to  entangle ; to  involve  in  difficulties 
or  perplrxities. 

Insnaker,  in-sna'rur,  $.  One  that  Insnares. 

Insobriety,  in-soLri'e-te,  s.  Want  of  sobriety ; 
intemperance ; drunkenness. 

Insociaree,  in  w> 'she- a Id,  a.  (French,  irifocixLilis , 
Lat.)  Not  inclined  to  unite  in  foc:o1  converse ; 
not  given  to  conversation  ; tup  enable ; taritnrn; 
that  cannot  be  joined  or  connected. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  sense. 

In  sociably,  in-Bo'she-a-ble,  ad.  In  an  unsociable 
manner. 

Inbolate,  in'so-late,  r.  a.  (m,  and  sol,  the  sun, 
Lat.)  To  dry  in  the  sun’s  rays ; to  expose  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  ; to  ripen  or  prepare  by  exposure 
to  the  sun. 

Insolation,  in-so-la'shun,  s.  A term  sometimes 
used  to  denote  that  exposure  to  the  son  which  is 
made  in  order  to  promote  the  chemical  action  of 
one  substance  npon  another ; also,  to  designate 
the  infltii  nee  of  the  sun’s  heat  upon  the  head, 
called  by  the  French  coup-de-soleil.  I 
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Insolence,  in'so-lens,  a.  (French,  insolenlia,  Lat) 
Pride  or  haughtiness  manifested  in  contemptuous 
and  overbearing  treatment  of  others;  petulant 
contempt;  imprudence; — e.  a.  to  treat  with 
haughty  contempt. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

The  bishop*,  who  were  first  faulty,  insoUnced  and  u- 

saultcd. — A'tty  Charles. 

Insolent,  in'so-lcnt,  a.  Proud  and  haughty,  with 
contempt  of  others ; overbearing ; domineering  in 
power;  proceeding  from  insolence;  haughty  and 
contemptuous;  unaccustomed. — Obsolete  in  the 
last  sense. 

Insolently,  in'so-lent-Ie,  ad.  With  contemptu- 
ous pride ; haughtily  ; rudely  ; saucily. 

Insolidity,  in-so-lid'e-te,  s.  Want  of  solidity; 
weakness. 

Insolubility,  in-sol-ti-bll'e-te, «.  The  quality  of 
not  being  soluble  or  dissolvable,  particularly  in  a 
fluid. 

Insoluble,  in-sol'u-bl,  a.  (French,  from  msolu- 
bi/is,  Lat.)  That  cannot  be  dissolved,  particu- 
larly by  a liquid  ; not  to  be  solved  or  explained ; 
not  to  be  resolved,  as  a doubt  of  difficulty.— Ob- 
solete in  the  last  two  senses. 

Inboi.vable,  in-sol'va-bl,  a.  (French.)  Not  to  be 
cleared  of  difficulty  or  uncertainty;  not  to  be 
solved  or  explained;  not  admitting  solution  or 
explication  ; that  cannot  be  paid  or  discharged. 

Insolvency,  in-sol'ven-se,  s.  Inability  of  a per- 
son to  pay  all  his  debts,  or  the  state  of  wanting 
property  sufficient  for  such  payment ; insufficiency 
to  discharge  all  debts  of  the  owner. 

Insolvent,  in-sol'vent,  a.  (m,  and  solvent,  Lat) 
Not  having  money,  goods,  or  estate  sufficient  to 
pay  all  debts ; not  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  debts 
ot  the  owner ; respecting  insolvent  debtors ; re- 
lieving an  insolvent  debtor  from  imprisonment  for 
debt.  Insolvent  law,  or  act  of  insolvency , a law 
which  liberates  a debtor  from  imprisonment,  or 
exempts  him  from  liability  to  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment on  account  of  any  debt  previously  contracted; 
—a.  a debtor  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 

Insoxinius,  in-som'ne-ns,  a.  (in,  and  tomnus,  sleep, 
Lat.)  Troubled  with  dreams ; restless  in  sleep. 

Insomuch,  iu-so-mnteh',  ad.  So  that;  to  such  a 
degree  that. — Seldom  used. 

Issri-CT,  in-spekt',  r.  a.  (in,  and  specio,  I look, 
Lat.)  To  look  into  by  way  of  examination ; to 
view  and  examine  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  quality  or  condition  of  a thing,  or  for  tlie  dis- 
covery and  correction  of  errors ; to  superintend ; 
— s.  close  examination. — Obsolete  as  a substan- 
tive. 

Inspection,  in-spek'shtm,  s.  (inspectio,  Latin.) 
Pryirg  examination  ; narrow  and  close  survey ; 
watch;  guardianship;  superintendence;  over- 
sight ; official  view  or  examination.  Inspection 
or  examination,  in  Law,  a trial  by  inspection  or 
examination  is  such,  that  when  the  point  or  ques- 
tion in  dispute  is  evidently  an  object  of  sense,  the 
judges  of  the  court  take  npon  themselves  to  decide 
the  question  upon  the  testimony  of  their  own 
senses ; for  where  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  a 
question  is  matter  of  such  obvious  determination, 
it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  summon  a jury  to 
decide  it,  that  being  called  to  inform  the  conscience 
of  the  court  in  respect  of  dubious  facts. — 3 Bl. 
331 ; 9 Hep.  31. 

Insi’ective,  in-sjick'tiv,  a.  Inspecting;  tending 
I to  inspect* 
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birurroR,  rn-spek'tur,  a.  One  who  inspects, 
views,  or  oversees;  a superintendent ; one  to 
whose  cane  tho  execution  of  any  work  is  com- 
mitted ; an  officer  officially  appointed  for  the  exe- 
cution of  some  public  duty  or  service. 

Inspectorate,  in-spek'tnr-ate,  > a.  The  office 

LvsPKCTORatUP,  in-spek'tur-ship,)  of  an  inspec- 
tor. 

Insperbed,  in-sperst',  a.  Sprinkled  on. 

Inspersion,  in-sper'shun, ».  ( inspersio , Lat.)  The 
act  of  sprinkling  on. 

Inspkximus,  in-spek'se-mns,  $.  (Latin,  we  have 
inspected.)  In  Law,  letters  patent  are  so  called 
from  the  rircntnstance  of  this  being  the  first  word  i 
with  which  they  begin  (after  the  title  of  the  king),  j 
and  is  the  same  with  exemplification. — be*  Terme* 
de  la  Ley. 

In  sphere,  In-sfero',  e.  a.  To  place  in  an  orb  or 
sphere. 

I will  intfAer*  her 

In  regions  high  and  starry. — Drayton. 

Inspirable,  in-spi'ra-bl,  a.  (in,  and  spiro,  I 
breathe,  Lat)  That  maybe  inspired ; that  may 
be  drawn  into  the  lungs ; inlmlable,  as  air  or 
vapours. 

Inspiration,  in-ape-ra'almn,  a.  (French.)  In 
Physics,  that  action  of  the  breast  by  which  the 
air  is  admitted  into  the  lungs,  in  which  sense 
inspiration  is  a branch  of  respiration,  and  stands 
opposed  to  expiration ; the  infusion  of  ideas  into 
the  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  by  supernatural 
agency  ; the  infusion  or  communication  of  ideas 
or  poetic  spirit  by  a superior  being,  or  supposed 
presiding  power. 

Inspiratort,  in-spiVa-tnr-e,  a.  Pertaining  to 
inspiration,  or  inbaling  air  into  the  lungs. 

Inspire,  in-spire',  v.  n.  To  draw  in  breath  ; to 
inhale  air  into  the  lungs,  opposed  to  expire ; — j 
—a.  a.  to  breathe  into  ; to  infuse  by  breathing ; 
to  infuse  into  the  mind ; to  impress  npon  the 
fancy ; to  animate  by  supernatural  infrjsion  ; to 
communicate  divine  instructions  to  the  mind ; to 
infuse  ideas  or  poetic  spirit;  to  draw  into  the 
junga. 

Inspirkr,  in-spi'rnr,  s.  He  that  inspire*. 

Inspiring,  in-spi'ring,  a.  Infusing  spirit  or 
courage ; animating. 

Inspirit,  in- spir  it,  v.  n.  To  infuse  or  excite  spirit 
in  ; to  enliven ; to  animate ; to  give  new  life  to ; , 
to  encourage ; to  invigorate. 

Inspissate,  in-spis'&atc,  v.  a.  (in,  and  spissus, 
tbit  k,  Lat.)  To  thicken  as  fluids ; to  bring  to 
greater  consistence  by  evaporating  the  thinner 
parts  ; — a.  thick. 

Insiusbation,  in-spis-ss'shan,  9.  In  Pharmacy, 
the  act  or  operation  by  which  a liqnor  is  brought 
to  a thicker  consistence  by  evaporating  the  thin- 
ner parts. 

Instability,  in-sta-biPe-te,  s.  ( instabiUte , Fr.) 
Want  of  stability ; want  of  firmness  in  purpose ; 
inconstancy;  fickleness;  mutability  of  opinion  or 
conduct ; changeablwss ; mutability. 

Instable. — See  Unstable. 

Inbtablknebb,  in-sta'bl-nes,  *.  Fickleness;  in- 
stability. 

Install,  in-stawl’,  v.  a.  (instaBer,  Fr.)  To  set, 
place,  or  instate  in  an  office,  rank,  or  order ; to 
invest  with  any  charge,  office,  or  rank,  with  the 
customary  ceremonies. 

Installation,  in-stawl-la'shun,  a.  The  act  of 


giving  possession  of  an  office,  rank,  or  order,  with 
the  customary  ceremonies. 

Instalment,  m-stawl'ment,  i.  Tne  net  of  instal- 
ling or  giving  possession  of  an  office,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  or  solemnities;  the  seat  in  which 
one  is  placed.  In  Commerce,  a part  of  a sum  of 
money  paid,  or  to  be  paid,  at  a particular  period. 

Instance,  in'stans,*.  (French.)  Urgency;  a press- 
ing solicitation  ; importunity;  application  ; exam- 
ple ; a case  occurring ; s case  nflvred  ; time ; oc- 
casion ; occurrence ; motive ; influence ; pressing 
argument ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  three  senses ;) 
The  iiutanees  that  second  marriage  more. 

Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  lore.— 

Shat*. 

— r.  n.  to  give  or  offer  an  example  or  case; — v.  a. 
to  mention  as  an  example  or  case. 

Instant,  in'stsnt,  a.  (instant,  from  in* to,  I am  ir»* 
stunt,  J-atin.)  Pressing;  urgent;  importunate; 
earnest ; 

Rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  h»  tribulation,  continuing 

i«jt.n W In  prayer.—  Horn.  iU.  12. 

immediate;  quick;  present;  current,  'as  be  wrote 
me  on  the  12th  instant; — t.  a point  in  duration; 
a moment ; a particular  time. 

Instanta.neitt,  iu-stan-ta-ne'e-te,  s.  Instan- 
taneous production ; the  quality  of  being  pro- 
duced at  the  inatant. 

They  have  no  aort  of  claim  to  be  called  fines,  beside 

their  uiatt Uirwtty.  — Shcnttone. 

Instantaneous,  in-stan-ta'ne-ns,  a.  Done  in  an 
instant ; oecunring  or  acting  without  any  peroep- 
tible  succession ; very  speedily. 

Instantaneously,  in-stan-ta'ne-ua-Ie,  ad.  In 
an  instant. 

iNnTANTANEOUSNESS,  in-stan-ta'ne-ns-nea,  #. 
The  qaality  of  occurring  or  being  done  in  a mo- 
ment. 

Instanter,  In-st an'tur,  ad.  (Latin.)  In  Law, 
immediately ; w itbout  loss  of  time,  * as  the  party 
was  compelled  to  plead  instanter.' 

Instantly,  in'»tant-le,  ad.  Immediately;  with- 
out any  iutervening  time;  without  delay;  with 
urgent  importunity ; 

They  besought  him  fcuCiiifly,  saying,  IIs  was  worthy 

for  whom  they  should  do  this.— Luke  vu.  4. 
with  diligence  and  earnestness. 

Instar,  in-stdr',  ».  a.  To  set  with  stars  or  bril- 
liants. 

A golden  throne 
batarrtd  with  gems. — J. 

Instate,  in-state',  v.  a.  To  set  or  place ; to  estab- 
lish in  rank  or  condition. 

Inbtaurate,  in-staw'rate,  r.  a.  (imtaura,  Lat) 
To  reform  ; to  repair. 

Instaubation,  in-staw-ra'shun,  ».  (iiutwratia, 
Lat.)  Renewal ; repair  ; re- establishment. 

Instaurator,  in-staw-ra'tur,  a.  A restorer;  a 
renewer. 

Instead,  in-sted',  prep,  and  ad.  In  the  stead  or 
place  of ; in  room  of. 

Insteep,  in-steep',  v.  a.  To  steep  or  soak;  to 
drench  ; to  keep  under  or  in  water  ; to  macerate 
in  moisture. 

Suffolk  first  died,  and  Turk,  all  haggled  o’er. 

Conies  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  uateq>d.  — 

S%aH 

INSTELLON,  in-steHun,  S.  (in,  and  Stella,  a star, 
loft.)  The  region  of  stars  ; that  legion  of  space 
beyond  the  solar  system. 
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Instep,  in’step,  i.  (m,  and  step.)  The  fore  part  of 
the  upper  aide  of  tbe  human  foot  ; in  a horse,  it 
L*  that  part  of  the  hind  leg  which  reaches  from 
the  ham  to  tbe  pastern  joint. 

Instigate,  in'ste-gate,  r.  a.  (inetujo,  Lat.)  To  in- 
cite ; to  set  on  ; to  provoke  ; to  urge. 

Instigation,  in-ste-ga'shun,  a.  Temptation  ; in- 
citement. 

Instigator,  in-ste  gH'tur,  a.  One  who  instigates 
<>r  incites ; that  which  incites. 

Instil,  in- atil',  r.  a.  To  infuse  by  drops; 

He  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  iustilfd  — 

Milton. 

to  infuse  slowly  and  by  small  quantities,  as  ‘ to 
instil  proper  principles  into  the  mind.' 

Instillation,  in-stil-la'shun,  a.  The  act  of  in- 
fusing by  drops  or  small  quantities ; the  act  of 
infusing  slowly  into  the  mind  ; that  which  is  in- 
stilled. 

In  stiller,  in-stil'lur,  a.  One  that  instils. 

Instilment,  in-stilment,  a.  Anything  instilled. 

The  leprous  butrfmrirf.— .'•hats. 

Instimulatk,  iu-stiin'u-late,  r.  a.  To  stimulate; 
to  excite. — Obsolete. 

Instimulation,  in-st im-u-ls'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
stimulating,  inciting,  or  urging  forward. 

Instinct,  in-stingkt1,  a.  (from  instinctus,  Lat.) 
Moved ; animated ; excited,  aa  ‘ instinct  with 
spirit.' — Obsolete. 

Instinct,  in'stiugkt,  a.  (instinctus,  Lat.)  The 
operation  of  the  principle  of  organized  life  by  the 
exercise  of  certain  natural  powers  directed  to  the 
present  or  future  good  of  the  individual;  the  gene- 
ral property  of  the  living  principle,  or  law  of  orga- 
nized life,  in  a state  of  action. 

And  reason  raise  o’er  iiutinct  as  you  can ; 

In  this  ’tis  God  directs,  in  that  ’tin  man-  Pope. 

INSTINCTKD,  in-stingk'ted,  a.  Impressed  as  an 
animating  power. — Not  much  used. 

Inbtinctios,  in-stingk'ahun,  a.  Instinct. — Obsolete. 

This  natural  itutiuction  of  creatures.— 

Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Instinctive,  in-stingk'tiv,  a.  Prompted  by  in- 
stinct ; spontaneous ; acting ; reasoning ; deter- 
mined by  natural  impulse  or  propensity. 

Instinctively,  in-stingk'tiv-lc,  ad.  By  the  call 
of  nature. 

Instipulate,  in-stip'u-late,  a.  Without  stipules. 

Institute,  in'ste-tute,  r.  a.  To  establish ; to  ap- 
point ; to  found ; to  ground  or  establish  in  prin- 
ciples ; to  educate ; to  begin  ; to  continence  or 
set  in  operation ; to  invest  with  the  spiritual  part 
of  a benefice ; — a.  established  order ; precept ; 
maxim  ; principle ; 

To  make  the  stoic  iasti/ufej  thy  own s—Dryden. 
a book  of  elements  or  principles,  particularly  a 
work  containing  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law. 
In  Scotch  Law,  when  a number  of  persous  in  suc- 
ceadoo  hold  an  estate  in  tail,  the  first  is  called  the 
institute,  the  others  substitutes.  Institute  national, 

B national  academy  of  France. 

Institution,  m-ste-tu'shun,  $.  (instituting  Let.) 
The  act  of  establishing ; establishment ; ft  sys- 
tem, plan,  or  society  established  by  law,  or  by 
individuals,  for  promoting  education  or  any  other 
purpose,  public  or  social,  as  a college,  a banking 
company,  &c. ; a system  of  tbe  element*  or  rules  j 
of  any  art ; education  or  instruction  ; 

This  Warning  was  not  the  effect  of  precept  or  fcuttt*. 

tfeo.— Lth’iUu. 
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the  act  or  ceremony  of  investing  a clerk  with  the  | 
spiritual  part  of  a benefice,  by  which  the  care  of  ! 
souls  is  committed  to  his  charge.  In  Law,  a kind 
of  investiture  of  the  spiritual  part  of  tbe  benefice, 
aa  induction  is  of  the  temporal ; for  by  institution 
the  care  of  the  souls  of  the  parish  is  committed  to 
the  charge  of  the  clerk.  By  institution  the  church 
is  full,  so  that  there  can  be  no  fresh  presentation 
till  another  vacancy,  in  the  case  of  a common  pa- 
tron ; and  the  clerk  may  enter  upon  the  parson- 
age-house and  glebe,  and  take  the  tithes;  but  he  { 
cannot  grant  or  let  them,  or  bring  an  action  for 
them  till  induction. — 1 BL  8iH). 

Institutional,  in-ste-tu'shun-al,  a.  Elementary; 
enjoined ; instituted  by  authority. 

Institutionary,  in-ste-tu'shun-a-re,  a.  Ele- 
mental; containing  the  first  principles  or  doc- 
trines. 

IKBTITUTIST,  in'ste-tu-tist,  s.  A writer  of  insti- 
tutes, or  elementary  rules  and  instructions. 

Institutive,  in'ste-tu-tiv,  a.  That  establishes; 
having  the  power  to  establish  ; established ; de- 
pending on  institution. 

These  words  seem  itwUiutits,  or  colUtire  of  power. — 

Barrow, 

In STI tutor,  in'ste-tu-tur,  a.  (Latin.)  One  who 
establishes  ; one  who  enacts  laws,  rules,  and  cere- 
monies, and  enjoins  the  observance  of  them;  an 
instructor. 

In  stop,  in-stop',  r.a.  To  stop;  to  close;  to  make 
fast. — Seldom  used. 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 
Tbe  teams  Insteps. — Drydeu. 

In  stratified. — See  Intent  ratified. 

Instruct,  in-strukt',  v.  a.  (mstruo,  instruction,  \ 
Lat)  To  teach  ; to  inform  ; to  educate;  to  di- 
rect ; to  enjoin  ; to  persuade  ; to  admonish  ; 

She  being  instructed  br  her  mother,  said.  Give  ms  hers 

the  head  of  John  the  B.-ptial  in  a charger. — Mat.  xlv.  8. 
to  advise  or  give  notioe  to  ; to  model ; to  form  ; 
to  prepare.— Seldom  used  in  the  last  three 
senses. 

Instruct idle,  in-struk'te-M,  a.  Able  to  instruct 
Obsolete. 

Instruction,  in-struk'shun,  *.  ( instruct io , Lat) 
The  act  of  teaching  or  informing  ; information ; 
precepts  conveying  knowledge  ; direction ; order ; 
command;  mandate. 

Instructive,  in-st ruk'tiv,  a.  Conveying  know- 
ledge ; serving  to  instruct  or  inform. 

Instructively,  in-ttruk'tiv-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
to  afford  instruction. 

INSTHUCTIVENEBS,  in-st ruk'tiv-nes,  s Power  at 
instruction. 

Instructor,  in-struk'tur, s.  A teacher;  one  who 
imparts  knowledge  by  precept  or  information. 

Instructress,  in-atruk'tre*,  s.  A female  teacher. 

Instrument,  in'strtf-ment,  a.  (instrumetUum,  Lat.) 
That  by  which  we  prepare  something;  that  by 
which  something  is  done ; a tool  used  for  any 
work  or  purpose,  especially  an  artificial  machine 
for  producing  music ; a person  who  act*  for  an- 
other, or  is  employed  by  another  for  some  special 
purjose.  Instrument  of  premonitum,  in  Law, 
an  instrument  taken  by  the  grantor  of  the  wardset 
when  he  use*  an  order  of  redemption.  Instrument 
of  resignation,  an  instrument  taken  by  the  person 
in  whose  favour  tbe  resignation  is  made. — Scotch 
Did. 

Instrumental,  in-*tr«- me  Vtal,  a.  Conducive  sa 
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j;  • means  to  some  end  ; pertaining  to  musical  in- 
struments. 

INSTRUMENTALITY,  in-strv  meo-tal'le- te,  a.  Sub- 
ordinate,  or  auxiliary  agency;  agency  of  anything, 
•s  the  means  to  an  end. 

! I noth  i M kntallt,  in -e.trrf-men'tal-le,  ad.  By 
| means  of  an  instrument ; in  the  nature  of  an 
instrument ; as  a means  to  an  eud. 
j Instrumkntalnkss,  in-»tr«-men'tal-ne*,  a.  U*c- 
i fulness,  as  the  means  to  an  end  ; instrumentality. 

, In  style,  in-stile',  v.  a.  To  denominate  ; to  call. 

I —Obsolete. 

Gladness  shall  clothe  the  earth ; we  mill  ii‘*tpU 
The  face  of  things  a universal  smile.—  ( nuKaut. 

Insuavity,  in-swav'e-te,  a.  (tnauaetXoa,  Lat.)  Un- 
pleasantness. 

Insurrection,  in-sub  jek'shun,  s.  State  of  in- 
i subordination  or  disobedience  to  government. 

Insuumishion,  in-stib-inish'un,  a.  Waut  of  sub- 
mission ; disobedience. 

In  subordinate,  in-aub-awr'de-oate,  a.  Not  sub- 
mitting to  anthority. 

Insi  HouDiNATioN,  in-sub-awr-de-na'shun,  $. 
Want  of  subordination  ; disorder,  from  disobedi- 
ence to  lawful  authority. 

Insubstantial,  in-sub-stan'shal,  a.  Unsubstan- 
tial ; not  real. — Obsolete. 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a wreck  behind. — i'fcih. 

| IwacCCATlON,  in-suk-ku'sliun,  a.  (mnu.ro,  I tnois- 
! ten,  Lat.)  The  act  of  moistening  ; maceration  ; 
solution  in  the  juice  of  herbs. 

Insufferable,  in-suf'fer-a-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  borne  or  suffered  ; that  cannot  be  permitted  or 
tolerated  ; detestable ; contemptible ; disgusting 
j beyond  endurance. 

Insufferably,  in-suf 'fer-a-ble,  ad.  Intolerably; 
beyond  endurance. 

Insufficiency,  in-snf-fish'en-se,  a.  State  or 
quality  of  being  insufficient  or  inadequate  ; inca- 
pacity ; want  of  j>ower,  skill,  value,  or  force ; de- 
fect. Insufficiency  is  seldom  used. 

Insufficient,  in-suf-fish'ent,  a.  Inadequate  for 
any  use  or  purpose ; not  sufficient  in  strength, 
power,  skill,  or  ability ; incapable  ; unfit. 
Insufficiently,  in-6uf-fish'ent-le,tt</.  With  want 
of  sufficiency;  with  want  of  proper  ability  or  skill; 
inadequately. 

Insufflation,  in-snf-fta'shun,  a.  (in,  and  tujjlo,  I 
| blow,  Lat.)  The  act  of  breathing  upon  ; the  act 
of  blowing  something  into  another. 

unsuitable. — See  Unsuitable. 

Insular,  in'su-ldr,  ) a.  Belonging  to  an  isle; 

Insulake,  in'su-la-re, \ surrounded  by  water; — 
| a.  one  who  dwells  on  an  isle. 

| Insula  hit  y,  in-su-lar’c-te,  a.  The  state  of  being 
i insular. 

Insulate,  in 'su-late,  c.  a.  To  make  an  island  ; — 
(not  often  used  in  the  foregoing  sense ;) 

The  Eden  here  forms  two  branches,  and  utsulates  (tie 

ground.  —Tennant. 

to  place  in  a detached  situation.  In  Architecture, 
to  set  up  a column  alone,  or  not  contiguous  to  a 
w ill.  Iu  Electricity,  to  place  on  a non -conducting 
I substance,  in  a situation  so  as  not  to  communicate 
with  the  earth. 

Insulated,  in'su-lay-ted,  a.  Detached;  not  con- 
tiguous with  any  other  body;  placed  on  an  elec- 
tric or  non -conducting  substance  not  commnnica- 
ting  w ith  the  earth.  Insulated  column , in  Archi- 

lo3*l 


tecture,  a column  detached  from  n wall,  ao  that 
the  whole  of  its  surface  may  be  seen. 

Insulation,  in-sn-la'shnn,  a.  The  act  of  insula- 
ting; state  of  being  insulated,  or  that  which  in- 
terrupts the  communication  of  electricity  to  adja- 
cent bodies. 

Insulator,  in-su-la'tur,  a.  In  Electricity,  a non- 
conductor, by  which  the  electric  current  is  in- 
sulated. 

Insulous,  in'su-los,  a.  Abounding  in  small  islands. 

Insulsk,  in-suls',  a.  {insuUtu,  Lat.)  Dull;  stupid) 
heavy. — Obsolete. 

An  insulse  and  frigid  affectation, — Milton. 

InsULBITY,  in-sul'se-te,  s.  Dulncss;  stupidity.— 
Obsolete. 

Insult,  in 'suit,  t.  (insulte,  Fr.  insulsus,  from  insQio , 
I leap,  Lat.)  The  net  of  leaping  on; — (obsolete 
in  th<*  foregoing  sense  ;) — any  gross  abuse  offered 
to  another  either  by  words  or  action  ; a deed  of 
insolence  or  contempt. 

The  ruthless  nicer  that  insult  adds  to  grief.— 

Sav ip*. 

Insult,  in-sult',  e.  a.  (insullo,  Lat.)  To  trample 
on ; to  triumph  over ; to  treat  with  insolence  and 
contempt; — r.  n.  to  behave  with  insolent  triumph. 

Insdi.TATION,  in-sul-tu’bhun,  a.  Act  of  insuliing; 
abusive  treatment  by  insulting  language  or  action. 

Insultkk,  in-sult'ur,  s.  One  who  insults  an- 
other. 

Insulting,  iu-sult'iug,  a.  Containing  or  conveying 
insult  or  gross  abuse. 

Insultingly-,  in-sult  ing-le,  ad.  With  insolent 
contempt ; with  contemptuous  triumph. 

Insumk,  in -sume',  o.  a.  (insumo,  Lat.)  To  take 
in. — Obsolete. 

Insuperability,  in-su-per-a-b  1'e-te,  s.  (from  in- 
superable. ) The  quality  of  being  insuperable. 

Insuperable,  in-su  'pcr-a-bl,  a.  (insuperability 
I .at.)  That  cannot  be  overcome  or  surmounted ; 
insurmountable;  that  cannot  be  passed  over. — 
Unusual  in  the  lost  souse. 

And  middle  natures  how  they  long  to  loin, 

And  never  pass  the  isuupcraUe  line.— rope. 


I 
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Insuperaiu-enes*,  in-su' pcr-a-bl-nes,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  insuperable  or  insurmountable. 

Insuperably,  in-su'per-a-ble,  ad.  In  a manner 
or  degree  not  to  be  overcome;  insurmountably. 

Insupportable,  in-sup- porle'a-bl,  a.  That  can- 
not be  supported  or  borne;  that  cannot  be  en- 
dured ; insufferable ; intolerable. 

Innupportablknkns,  in-Mip-porte'a-bl-nea,  *. 
The  quality  of  being  insupportable  or  beyond  en- 
durance; insufterwbleneas. 

Insupportably,  in-sup- po rte'a- blc,  ad.  In  a 
manner  or  degree  that  cannot  be  supported. 

Inhupphessiulk,  iii-sup-prea'se-bl,  ^ a.  Not  to  be 

In  suppressive,  in-anp-pres'aiv,  ) suppressed  or 
concealed. 

Do  not  stain 

Ttie  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

Kor  the  inmpprtfiioe  mettle  of  our  spirits. — Skaks. 

Insurable,  in-shoo'ra-bl,  a.  That  may  be  insured 
ag.iinst  loss  or  damage ; proper  to  be  insured. 

Insuraulenkss,  in-alioo'ru- bl-ms,  s.  Capable  of  , 
being  insured  against  loss  or  damage ; proper  to 
be  insured. 

Insurance,  in-shoo'raoa,  t.  The  act  of  insuring 
or  assuring  again  t loss  or  damage.  Insurance, 
or  assurance,  in  Law,  a security  or  indemnification 
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given  in  consideration  of  a sum  of  money  against 
the  risk  of  loss  from  the  happening  of  certain 
events.  The  person  who  so  insures  is  termed  the 
insurer;  he  whose  property  is  insured  is  termed 
the  insured  or  assured;  and  tiie  instrument  by 
which  he  effects  such  insurance  is  termed  the 
policy  of  insurance.  A policy  of  insurance  may 
be  defined  to  be  a oontmet  between  two  persons, 
stipulating  that  if  one  pay  a sum  of  money  (or 
premium)  equivalent  to  the  hazard  run,  the  other 
will  indemnify  (or  insure)  him  agaiust  the  conse- 
quences which  inay  ensue  from  the  happening  of 
any  particular  event. 

Insurance!*,  in-shoo'ran-sur,  a.  An  underwriter. 
— Not  in  use. 

Insure,  in-shoor',  c.  a.  To  make  sure  or  secure; 
to  contract  or  covenant  for  a consideration,  to 
secure  a person  against  loss ; — v.  n.  to  underwrite; 
to  practise  making  insurance. 

Insurer,  in-shoo'rur,  a.  One  who  insures  property 
against  loss  or  damage ; an  underwriter. 

INSURGENT,  m-surijent,  a.  (insurgens,  rising,  Lat.) 
In  opposition  to  lawful,  civil,  or  political  autho- 
rity;— a.  one  who  ri*ea  against  civil  or  political 
authority.  An  insurgent  rises  to  oppose  the  opera- 
tion of  some  particular  law  or  measure  of  govern- 
ment ; a rebel  attempts  to  overthrow  a government, 
and  to  place  the  country  under  a new  jurisdiction  ; 
all  rebels  are  insurgents,  but  all  insurgents  are  not 
rebels. 

Insurmountability,  in-sur-mownt-a-bil'e-te,  a. 
The  quality  of  being  insurmountable. 

Insurmountable,  in-sur-mownt'a-bl,  a.  Insu- 
perable; that  cannot  be  surmounted  or  overcome  ; 
that  cannot  be  passed  by  ascending. 

INSURMOUNTABLY,  in-Bur-mownt’a-ble,  cd.  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  surmounted  or  overcome. 

Insurrection,  in-sur-rek'shun,  a.  (r nsuryo,  I rise 
against,  Lat.)  A hostile  rising  against  civil  or 
political  authority,  generally  a seditious  or  rebel- 
lious movement. 

Insurrectional,  in-snr-rek'shun-al,  ) a.  Per- 

Insurrectionaky,  in-sur-rek'sbun-a-re,!  taining 
to  insurrection:  constating  in  insurrection ; suit- 
able to  insurrection. 

Insusceptibility,  in-sos-sep-te-Ml'e-te,  a.  Want 
of  susceptibility  or  capacity  to  feel  or  perceive ; 
not  susceptible ; not  capable  of  being  moved,  af- 
fected, or  impressed ; nut  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. 

Insusceptible,  in-sus-sep'te-bl,  a.  Not  suscep- 
tible ; not  capable  of  being  moved. 

Iksu91tru ation,  iu-su-sur-ra'shtin,  s.  (jwwsrre, 
Lat)  The  act  of  whispering  into  something. 

Intact,  in-takt',  a.  (intactus,  Lat  ) Untouched. 

Intacta ble,  in-tak'ta-bl,  a.  ( intuctum , Lat)  Not 
perceptible  to  the  touch. 

Intagliated,  in-tal'yay-ted,  a Engraved  or 
stamped  on. 

Intaglio,  in-tal'yo,  l.  ( intngliare , I carve,  Ital.) 
In  sculpture  and  gem- engraving,  a stone  in  which 
the  subject  is  hollowed  out  so  that  an  impression 
from  it  would  present  the  appearance  of  a bas 
relief. 

Intanoible,  in-tan'je-bl,  a.  (m,  not,  and  tango,  I 
touch.  Lat.)  Th..t  cannot  or  may  not  be  touched ; 
not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

Intang  idleness,  in-tan'je-bl  nes,)  a.  The  qna- 

Intanoibility,  in-tan -je-bil'e-te,  / lity  of  being 
intangible.  I 


Intangibly,  in- lan  je-ble,  atk  So  as  cannot  be 
touched. 

Intastablk,  in-tays'ta-bl,  a.  Tlut  cannot  bo 
tasted  ; that  cannot  affect  the  organs  of  taste. — 
Seldom  u*ed. 

Integer,  in'te-jur,  ».  (Latin.)  In  Arithmetic,  a 
whole  number,  as  distinguished  from  a fraction; 
a whole,  not  a part. 

Integral,  in' te-gral, a.  (French.)  Whole;  entire; 
making  part  of  a whole,  or  necessary  to  make  a 
whole;  not  fractional ; uninjured;  complete;  not 
defective ; — s.  a whole  ; an  entire  thing.  Integral 
calculus , in  Mathematics,  is  the  reverse  of  the 
differential  calculus,  and  corresponds  with  the  in- 
verse method  of  fluxions;  the  finding  of  an  inte- 
gral to  a given  differential,  being  the  same  as  I 
finding  the  fluent  of  a given  fluxion,  and  is  per- 
formed by  the  same  rules. 

Integrality,  in-te  gral'e-te,  a.  Entireness.— 
Obsolete. 

Such  as  in  their  integrality  support  nature. — 

Wtdtaksr. 

Integrally,  in'te-gral-le,  ad.  Wholly ; com 
pletely. 

Integrant,  in'te-grant,  a.  Making  part  of  a | 
whole;  necessary  to  constitute  an  entire  thing. 
Integrant  parts  of  a body,  the  small  particles  or 
molecules  of  which  any  body  or  substance  is  com- 
posed. 

Integrate,  in'te-grate,  v.a.  ( integro , Lat.)  To 
renew ; to  restore ; to  perfect ; to  make  a thing  ! 
entire. 

Integration,  in-te-gra'shun,  #.  The  act  of  mak-  j 
ing  entire. 

Integrity,  in-teg're-te,  s.  (integritas,  Lat.)  Whole- 
ness; entirencas;  unbroken  state ; the  entire  un-  j 
impaired  state  of  anything,  particularly  of  the 
mind;  moral  soundness  or  purity  ; incorruptness;  I 
uprightness;  honesty;  purity;  genuine;  unadul- 
terated ; unimpaired  state. 

In  TEG  UK  ation,  in-teg-u-nia'shun,  a.  (from  intego , 

I cover,  Lat.)  That  part  of  physiology  which 
treats  of  the  integuments  of  animats  and  plants. 

Integument,  in-teg'u-ment,  s.  That  which  natu- 
rally invests  or  covers  another  thing. 

Intellect,  in'tel-lekt,  s.  (French,  from  tntellecfus, 
Lat.)  That  faculty  of  the  human  soul  or  mind 
which  receives  or  comprehends  the  ideas  commu- 
nicated to  it  by  the  senses,  or  by  (terceptiou,  or  | 
other  menus  ; the  faculty  of  thinking;  the  under- 
standing. 

Intellection,  in-te] -lek  shun,  a.  (mtsUacHo,  Lat.)  J 
The  act  of  understanding;  simple  apprehension  of  j 
ideas. 

Intellective,  in-tel-lek'tiv,  n,  (inteUectif  Fr.)  i 
Having  power  to  understand  ; to  be  perceived  by  I 
the  understanding,  not  by  the  senses ; produced 
by  the  understanding. 

Intellectual,  in-iel-lek'tn-al,  a.  (intiUectuel,  Fr.)  j 
Rebiting  to  the  understanding ; belonging  to  the  j 
mind ; transacted  by  the  understanding ; mental ; j 
comprising  the  faculty  of  the  understanding ; be- 
longing to  the  mind ; ideal ; perceived  by  the  in- 
tellect, not  the  senses;  having  the  power  of  un- 
derstanding;— a.  the  intellect  or  uuderst  aiding. 

— Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

Hit  husband. 

Whose  higher  inUUectwU  more  I shun.  — Milton. 

INTELLKCTUALIST,  in  tel-lek'tu-al-list,  a.  One 
who  overrates  the  understanding. 
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Iktkllf.ctu a litt,  in-tel-lek-tu-al'e-tc,  i.  The 
i state  of  intellectual  poiver. 

Intellectually,  in-tel-lek'tu-al-le,  ad  By  means 
of  the  understanding. 

Iktellig  lnce,  in  Id  le  jens,  a.  (intrJHgentia,  Lat.) 
Understanding ; skill;  notice;  information  com- 
municated ; an  account  of  things  distant  or  before 
unknown  ; commerce  of  acquaintance ; terms  of 
intercourse ; a spiritual  being.  Intelligence  office 
an  office  or  place  where  inlonnatiun  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

| Intelligencer,  in-tel'le-jen-sur,  a.  One  who 
sends  or  conveys  intelligence;  a messenger;  a 
!J  public  paper;  a new»p*|»er. 

Intelliokncinq,  in-tel'le-jen-sing,  a.  Giving  or 
conveying  notice  to  from  a distance. 

Intelligent,  in-tel'le  jent,  a.  (intelligent,  Lat.) 
Endowed  with  the  faculty  of  understanding  or 
reason;  knowing;  understanding;  well  informed ; 
skilled ; giving  information. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
sense. 

Servant*,  who  seen*  no  ten*, 

Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  (.peculations 
/ntcUi^vt  of  our  stat e.— NmA*. 

Intklliokntial,  in-tel-le-jen'shal,  a.  Consisting 
of  unbodied  mind ; intellectual ; exercising  under- 
standing. ✓ 

Intellio kntlt,  in-tel'le-jent-le,  ad.  Iu  an  intel- 
ligent manner. 

Intelligibility,  in-tel-le-je-bil'e*te,  > s.  The 

Intellio  idleness,  in-terie  je-bl-nes,  f quality 
or  state  of  being  intelligible;  the  possibility  of 
j1  being  understood. 

j Intelligible,  m-tel'le-je-bl,  a.  ( 'vaelliyUAli* , Lat.) 

That  may  be  understood  or  comprehended, 
j Intelligibly,  in-tel'leje-ble,  ad.  Iu  a manner 
to  be  understood;  clearly;  plainly. 

Intemeratk,  in-tem'er-ate,  a.  (inletneratut,  Lat.) 

I Pure;  undefiled. — Obsolete. 

The  entire  and  inUmeraU  comeliness  of  v rtue*.— 
Pa rthcitcL*  Sacra,  1G33. 

Intkmeratenebs,  in-tem'er-atc-ncs,  $.  State  of 
being  undefiled. — Obsolete. 

Intkmfekament,  in  tem'per-a-ment,  t.  A bad 
state  of  constitution. 

j Intemperance,  in-tem'per-ans,  a.  (French,  intem- 
pentntia,  Lat.)  Iu  a general  sense,  want  of  mo- 
j deration  or  due  restraint;  excess  in  any  kind  of 

; action  or  indulgence ; habitual  indulgence  in 

drinking  spirituous  liquors,  with  or  without  in- 
toxication. 

Intemperate,  in-tem'per-ate,  a.  (intcm/nrmhu, 
Lat.)  Not  moderate  or  restrained  within  due 
limits ; indulging  to  excess  any  appetite  or  pas- 
sion, either  habitually  or  in  a particular  instance ; 
immoderate ; addicted  to  an  excessive  or  habitual 
| use  of  spirituous  liquors ; passionate ; ungoverna- 
ble ; excessive ; exceeding  the  convenient  mean  or 
| degree ; — v.  a.  to  disorder. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Intkmperatelt,  in-temper-ate-le,  ad  With  ex- 
cessive indulgence  of  appetite  or  pasrion ; with 
undue  exertion ; immoderately  ; excessively. 
Intkmprratknens,  in-tem'per-ate-nes,  $.  Want 
of  moderation  ; immoderate  degree  of  any  quality 
in  the  weather,  as  in  cold,  heat,  or  storms. 
Intemperature,  in-tem'per-ay-ture,  a.  Excess 
of  some  quality. 

Intkmpestivk,  in-tem-pes'tiv,  a.  (inlcmpettinu, 
Lat. ) U ntiroely.— Obsolete. 

Jnumptttfve  hash fut uess  get*  nothing.  — Hales. 
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Intp.mpestivklY,  in-tem-pes'tiv-le,  ad.  Unsea- 
j son  ably. — Obsolete. 

Ixtempestitity,  in-tem-pes-tiv'e-te,  $.  Untime- 
I incas. — Obsolete. 

IktenaBLR,  in-ten'a-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be  held 
or  maintained  ; that  is  not  defencible. 

INTEND,  in-tend',  v.  a.  (intendo,  Lat.)  To  stretch;  , 
to  strain;  to  extend;  to  distend;  to  mesn;  to 
design ; to  purpose,  or  to  stretch  or  set  forward 
in  the  mind ; to  fix  the  mind  on ; to  attend ; to  ■ 
take  care  of. — Obsolete  in  the  last  three  senses. 
Haring  no  children,  she  did  with  singular  c*re  and 

tenderness  inlnxi  the  education  of  Philip.— Baoo*. 

In  Law,  to  understand;  to  assume;  to  take  a 
given  construction  of  auy  passage  or  any  words  as 
t e true  construction. 

Intkndant.  in-ten 'dant,  «.  (French.)  One  who 
has  the  charge,  oversight,  direction,  or  manage 
incut  of  some  public  business. 

Iktendkr,  iu-ten 'dur,  s.  One  who  intends. 

Intendidlt,  in-ten'ded-le,  ad  With  intention  i 
or  purpose ; by  design. 

Intendiment,  in-ten'de-ment,  ».  Attention;  pa- 
tient hearing. 

TUI  well  ve  wote,  by  grave  idlcikiimoii, 

What  suniaa,  and ‘wherefore,  doth  me  upbraid.— 

Spenser.  | 

understanding;  skill. — Obsolete. 

For  she  of  herb*  had  great  intendiment.— Spenser. 

Intendment,  in-tend'ment,  t.  Intention;  design. 

In  Law,  understanding ; construction  of  any  pas- 
sage or  words. 

Intenkrate,  in-ten'er-ate,  v.  a.  To  make  ten- 
der; to  soften. 

Inteuerate  that  heart,  that  not*  *o  light 

The  trucat  love  that  ever  yet  wa * seen. — DanUL 

Intknkration,  inten-er-a'shun,  $.  The  act  uf 
making  soft  or  tender. 

Intkkiiilk,  in-tou'e-bl,  a.  That  cannot  hold.— 
Obsolete. 

I know  I love  In  vain,  strive  against  hope; 

Yet.  in  this  captious  and  IntenUJe  nievr, 

I still  pour  in  the  waters  of  uiy  love.— Stuks. 

Intense,  in-tens',  a.  ( interims,  Lat.)  Raised  to  a 1 
high  degree;  strained;  forced;  not  slight;  not 
lax ; vehement ; ardent ; anxiously  attentive ; 
kept  on  the  stretch. 

Intensely,  in-tens  le,  ad  To  an  extreme  degree ; 
vchemcn.ly;  attentively;  earnestly 

Intknseness,  in  tens'nes,  a Tlie  state  of  being 
strained  or  stretched  ; intensity  ; the  state  of  be- 
ing raised  or  concentrated  to  a great  degree;  ex- 
treme violence ; extreme  closeness. 

Intensify,  in-ten'ae-fi,  r.  a.  To  make  intense  or 
more  intense. 

Intension,  in-ten'shun,  «.  (m'ennb,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  forcing  or  straining  anything;  the  state  of 
being  strained;  increase  of  power  or  energy  of 
any  quality. 

Intensions,  in-ten-she-o'ne,  «.  A writ  that  for- 
merly lay  against  one  who  entered  after  the  death 
of  a tenant  in  dower  or  other  tenant  for  life,  and 
thus  kept  out  the  reversioner  or  remainder-man ; j 
and  every  entry  upon  the  possession  of  the  king 
was  called  an  intrusion. — Cotecl. 

Intensity,  in-ten 'se-te,  t.  (tnfejMste,  Fr.)  The  . 
state  of  being  straiued  or  stretched  ; intensenos, 
as  of  a musical  chord ; the  state  of  being  raised 
to  a great  degree ; extreme  violence ; extreme 
degree ; excess. 
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DiTEKBITE,  in  ten'sir,  a.  Stretched,  or  admitting 
of  extension;  intent;  unremitted ; assidu  u» ; 
serving  to  give  force  or  emphasis. 

Intensively,  in-ten’iEv-fe,  ad.  By  increase  of 
degree ; in  a manner  to  give  force. 

Intent,  in-tent',  a.  (intcntus,  1-at.)  Having  the 
mind  strained  or  bent  on  an  object;  fixed  closely;  1 
sedulously  applied ; eager  in  pursuit  of  an  object ; 
anxiously  diligent; — s.  a design;  a purpose;  n 
drift ; a view  formed ; meaning ; aim  ; to  all  m- 
tents,  in  all  senses ; whatever  may  be  designed. 

Intention,  in-ten'shun,  t.  ( intent  io , Lat.)  Eager- 
ness  of  desire ; closeness  of  attention ; vehemence 
or  ardour  of  mind ; deep  thought ; design  ; pur- 
pose ; end  or  aim  ; the  state  of  being  strained. 

Intentional,  in-teu'shun-al,  a.  Designed  ; done 
by  design. 

Intentionally,  in-ten'abun-al-lc,  ad.  By  design ; 
with  fixed  choice ; not  casually. 

Intention  ei>,  in-ten'shund,  a.  Used  in  composi- 
tion— as  tcell-mtentioncd,  having  good  designs; 
ill-intentioned , Laving  some  malicious  object  in 
view. 

Iktentiye,  in-ten'tiv,  a.  Attentive ; having  the 
mind  closely  applied. 

Intkntively,  in-ten'tiv-le,  ad.  Closely ; with 
close  application. 

Intentivekebb,  in-ten'tiv-nes,  a.  Closeness  of  j 
attention. 

Intently,  in-tent'le,  ad.  With  close  attention  or 
application ; with  eagerness  or  earnestness. 

Intentnebb,  in-tent'nea.  s.  The  state  of  being 
intent;  dose  application;  constant  employment 
of  the  mind. 

Inter,  in'ter.  A Latin  preposition,  used  exten-  ' 
sively  as  an  affix  in  English  words,  signifying 
between,  as  in  tire  following  anatomical  terms: — I 
Interarticvlnr , existing  between  the  surfaces  of 
the  reaped ive  bones  and  their  articulations,  or 
within  the  ligaments  and  the  coxo-fimoral  ar- 
ticulations. Intcrauricular,  applied  to  the  sep-  I 
turn,  between  the  auricles  of  the  heart  in  tho 
fa-tun.  Interecrvical,  sit  oat ed  between  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae.  Intercbtrular  iiyament,  a liga- 
ment which,  passing  transversely  across  the  ster- 
num, connects  the  heads  of  the  two  clavicles. 
Intercostal , applied  to  certain  muscles,  blood- 
vessels, arteries,  and  nerves,  which  are  situated 
or  distributed  between  the  ribs.  Jntercurrtnt,  1 
applied  to  fevers  or  other  diseases  which  occur  . 
sporadically  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic.  Inter-  1 
lateri-costaL,  applied  by  Dumas  to  the  external  J 
intercostal  muscles.  Interlobular,  applied  by  . 
Cbauasier  to  the  great  fissure  which  separates 
the  anterior  from  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain. 
Intermaxillirry  bone,  an  osseous  piece  which  exists 
between  the  superior  maxillary  bones  of  certain 
adult  matmnifera,  and  also  of  those  of  the  human 
fcctus,  and  receives  the  superior  incisor  teeth:  , 
the  os  qvadrahm  of  birds,  as  situated  between, 
and  serving  to  unite,  the  two  maxillie,  or  man-  1 
dibles,  is  also  so  designated  by  Schnicder.  In  ter - 
osseous,  applied  to  various  parts  and  organs  situ- 
ated between  the  bones.  Interparietal  bone,  in 
Comparative  Anatomy,  a cranial  bone,  situated 
in  the  mammiform,  between  the  parietal  frontal 
and  superior  occipital  bones.  Interpleuri- costal, 
applied  by  Dumas  to  tho  internal  costal  muscles. 

I hter scapular,  applied  to  the  region  situated  be- 
tween the  scapulae,  fnterspinales  cervids,  six 
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small  muscles  situated  between  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  neck : the  intersptnous  ligaments 
are  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses. Intervertebral,  situated  between  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra;,  ns  the  invertebral  ligaments,  or 
fibro-cnrtilages,  which  connect  them,  from  tho 
interval  which  exists  between  the  second  and 
third  cervical,  to  that  which  separates  the  last 
lumbar  and  the  sacrum. 

Inter,  in-teri,  r.  a.  (interrer,  Fr.)  To  cover  under 
ground  ; to  bury ; to  cover  with  earth. 

Interact,  in'ter-skt,  s.  Intermediate  employ- 
ment or  time;  a short  piece  between  others. 

Interaction,  in-ter-ak'slmn,  *.  Intermediate 
action. 

Inter  ag  ENT,  in-ter-ajent,  8.  An  intermediate 
agent. 

Intekamsian,  in-teram'ne-an,  a.  (infer,  and 
amnis,  a river,  Lat  ) Situated  between  rivers. 

Intekammatk,  interWe-mate,  r.  a.  To  ani- 
mate mutually.—  Seldom  ued. 

Ikteraxal,  in-ter-ak'sal,  a.  Situated  in  the  in- 
terns!*. 

Intkraxillary,  in-ter-ak-slHa-re,  o.  In  Botany, 
situated  within  the  axils  of  leaves. 

Ikteraxib,  in-ter-nk'sis,  t.  In  Architecture,  the 
space  between  the  axis  in  columnar  erections. 

* Doors,  windows,  niches,  and  the  like,  are  placed 
centrally  In  the  interaxis.’ — Gwill. 

Inter  ha  sta  tion,  in-ter-bas-ta’shnn,  8.  (bastear, 
Span.)  Patchwork. — Obsolete. 

IKTERCALAR,  in-ter'ka-lar,  ) a.  ( intercalarius , 

Intercalary,  in- ter-knl'ar-e, i Lat  ) Inserted; 
an  epithet  given  to  the  odd  day  inserted  in  leap 
year. 

Intercalate,  in-terTca-late,  r.  a.  (in/emxfo,  Lat.) 
To  insert  an  extraordinary  day,  or  other  portion 
of  time. 

Intercalation,  in-ter-ka-la'shun,  s.  ( intercalation , 
Lat)  Insertion  of  days  out  of  the  ordinary 
reckoning. 

Intercede,  In-ter-sede',  r.  n.  (intercedo,  Lat.) 
To  mediate;  to  act  between  two  parties  with  a 
view  of  reconciling  differeuccs ; to  plead  in  favour 
of  any  one. 

Intercedbnt,  in-ter-se'dent,  a.  Pleading  for; 
mediating. 

Intkrceder,  in-tcr-se'dur,  s.  One  that  inter- 
cedes; a mediator. 

Intercept,  in-ter-sept',  v.  a.  (interceptor,  Fr.) 
To  stop  and  seize  in  the  way;  to  obstruct;  to 
cut  off ; to  stop  from  being  communicated;  to 
take,  include,  or  comprehend  between. 

Intercktter,  in-ter-ecp'tur,  s.  One  who  Inter- 
cepts. 

Interception,  in-ter-sep'shun,  $.  Stoppage  in 
course  ; hinderance ; obstruction. 

Intercession,  in-ter-eesh'uu,  a.  ( wtercessio , Lat.) 
Mediation ; interposition  ; agency  between  two 
parties;  prayer  or  solicitation  to  one  party  in 
favour  of  another,  sometimes  against  another. 

Intercebbional,  in-ter-seal/un-al,  a.  Containing 
intercession  or  entreaty. 

Intercebbionatk,  in  ter-sesh'un-ate,  t.  n.  To 
entreat. — Obsolete. 

They  never  Ceated  extensively  to  Meieetstonatc  God 

for  hia  recovery AojA. 

Intercessor,  in-ter-sea'snr,  *.  (Latin.)  A me- 
diator ; an  agent  between  two  parties  to  procure 
reconciliation.  * 
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Intercessory,  in-t«r-ses'sur-e,  a.  Containing 
intercession  ; interceding. 

Intkrciiain,  in-ter-Uhane',  r.  a.  To  chain;  to 
Hnk  together. 

Interchange,  in-ter-tshanje',  r.  a.  To  put  each 
in  the  place  of  the  other;  to  give  and  take  mu- 
tually ; to  exchange  ; to  succeed  alternately  ; — *. 
, commerce;  permutation  of  commodities;  nl  tor- 
i’ nnte  succession;  a mutual  giving  and  receiving ; 
reciprocation. 

Interchangeable,  in* ter- 1 shayn'ja-bl,  a Given 
and  taken  mntnally;  following  each  other  in 
altcruate  succession. 

Interchangeable  ess.  in-ter-Uhayu'ju-bl-nes, 
a.  The  state  of  being  interchangeable. 

Interchangeably,  in-ter-t'-hnyn 'ja-ble,  ad.  Al- 
ternately; in  a maimer  whereby  each  gives  and 
receives. 

Inteuchangeuent,  in-ter-tshaynj'ment,  i.  Ex- 
change ; mutual  transfer. — Seldom  u^cd. 

Interch  a iter,  in-ter-taliap'tur,  t.  An  interpo- 
lated chapter. 

Inti  hcident,  in-teT/se-dent,  a.  ( intercido , Lat.) 

{ Falling  or  coming  between. 

INTERCIPIENT,  in-tcr-sip'e-cnt,  a ( itUercij/ien ♦, 
Lat.)  Obstructing;  catching  by  the  way;— a 
an  intercepting  power;  something  that  causes  a 
stoppage. 

Intercision,  in-ter-aizh'un,  $.  Interruption. — 

— Seldom  used. 

Interclcde,  in-ter-klude',  r.  a.  ( intercludo , Lat) 
To  shut  from  a place  or  course  by  some  thing 
intervening ; to  intercept ; to  cut  off ; to  inter- 
rupt. 

Interclusion,  in-ter-klu'zhun,  t.  Interception  ; 
a stopping. 

Intkrcolumniation,  in-tor-ko-lnm-ne-aMinn,  s. 
The  distance  between  tiro  columns  moasuted  at 
the  lower  part  of  their  shafts. 

Intercoms,  in-ter-kum',  r.  ».  To  interpose ; to 
interfere.—  Obsolete. 

Intercommon,  in-tcr-kon/mun,  e.  n.  To  feed  at 
the  same  table ; to  graze  cattle  in  a common  pas- 
ture ; to  use  a common  with  others. 

Intercom mon aoe,  in-terkoi»'mun-nje,  $.  Mutual 
commonage. 

1 lNTERCOMMONiNO,in-ter-kom'mnn-ing,s.  In  haw, 
when  the  commons  of  two  adjacent  manors  join, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  both  havo  hnmemurially 
fed  their  cattle  promiscuously  on  each  other’s 
common,  this  is  calling  intercominoning. — Is$ 
Terme*  de  la  Ley. 

Intf.rcomm unicable,  in-ter-kom-mu'nc-ka-bl, «. 
That  may  be  motnaliy  communicated. 

,r  Intercommunicate,  in-ter-koin-inu'ne-kate.  r.  u. 
i To  communicate  mutually;  to  hold  mutual  coui- 
| mnnication. 

I Intercommunication,  in-tcr-kom-mu-ne-k.tMiun 

; r.  Reciprocal  communication. 

Intercommunion,  in-ter-kom-mune'yun,  t.  Mu- 
tual communion. 

! Intercommunity,  in-ter-kom-mu'ne-te,  t.  A 
1 mutual  communication  or  community. 

Intercostal,  in-ter-kos'tal,  a.  {inter,  *nd  cotta,  a 
| rib,  Lat.)  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  the  muscles, 
j arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  situated  between  the 
ribs. 

j Intercourse,  in'ter-korse,  t.  (tnfercureut,  I.at.) 

I I Communication  ; commerce ; exchange  ; connec- 
tion by  reciprocal  dealing. 


Intkbcur,  in-tcr-kur',  r.  a.  ( intercurro , Lat.)  To 
intervene;  to  come  in  the  meantime. — Seldom 
used. 

80  that  there  tnlcm<r  no  sin  in  the  acting  thereof!— 

SMtm. 

Intercurrence,  in-ter-kur'rens.  ».  ( intercurrent , 
Lat)  A pausing  or  running  between. 

Intercurrent,  in-ter- kur'reut,  a.  Running  be- 
tween or  among ; occurring ; intervening. 

Intercutakkous,  in-tcr-ku-ta'ne-us,  a.  Being 
within  or  under  the  skin. 

Interdbal,  m'ter-delc,  t.  Mutual  dealing;  traffic. 
— Obsolete. 

Interdektel,  in -ter- den' tel,  t.  In  Architec- 
ture, the  space  between  two  deutel-u 

Interdependence,  in-ter-de-pen'dens,  *.  Mu- 
tual dependence. 

Interdependent,  in-ter-de  pen'deut,  a.  Mu- 
tually dependeut 

Interdict,  in-ter-dikt',  r.  a.  ( interdico , Lat)  To 
forbid  ; to  prohibit ; to  forbid  or  cut  off  from 
communion  with  the  church. 

Interdict,  in'tcr-dikt,  t.  (interdictum, IjkX.')  Pro- 
hibition ; prohibiting  decree  ; a mode  of  prohibi- 
tion us-  d by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  which 
the  clergy  sr*  debarred  the  performance  of  divine 
service;  also,  a decree  by  which  persons  are  re- 
strained from  attending  divine  service,  or  enjoying 
particular  privileges. 

Interdiction,  in-ter-dik'shun,  t.  (uifm7«Yw>,Lat.) 
The  act  of  interdicting  ; prohibition ; curse. 

Interactive,  in-ter-d;k'tiv,  a.  Having  power  to 
prohibit 

Interdictory,  in-ter-dik'tur-e,  a.  Serving  to 
prohibit 

Interequisoctial,  in-ter-e-kwe-nok'»h:il,  tr. 
Coming  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes. 

Interest,  in'ler-est,  r.  a.  (viler ester,  Fr.)  To 
concern  ; to  affect ; to  exert ; to  give  share  in ; 
to  excite  emotion  or  passion,  either  in  favour  or 
against  a person  or  thing ; — v.  n.  to  affect ; to 
move; — (obsolete  as  a neuter  wit;) — *.  concern ; 
advantage  ; good  ; influence  over  others ; share ; 
part  in  anything;  participation;  regard  to  private 
profit ; premium  paid  for  the  nse  of  money ; any 
surplus  advantage.  In  Law,  the  estate  or  pro- 
perty which  a man  possesses  cither  in  land  or 
chattels,  the  quantum  of  which,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  title  under  which  he  holds,  and  w-bich 
therefore  varies  in  exact  proportion  to  the  different 
titles  by  which  property  can  be  held.  Tims,  in 
land,  a man  may  be  possessed  of  a freehold  in- 
terest, or  of  an  interest  less  than  freehold,  which 
main  classification  may  again  be  divided  into  his 
interest  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  life,  or  his 
interest  for  a term  of  years,  or  at  will.  So  also 
with  regard  to  the  interest  or  property  in  goods  and 
chattels,  it  may  be  either  joint  or  several ; joint 
if  shared  with  others  (as  with  the  part-owners  of 
a ship),  several,  if  |>o*sessed  by  one  person  exclu- 
sively, or  by  more  than  one,  tbeir  interests  how- 
ever not  being  in  common.  lutcressc  termini,  (an 
interest  in  the  term,)  in  Law,  that  species  of  pro- 
perty or  interest  which  a lessee  for  years  acquires 
in  the  lands  demised  to  him  lefore  he  has  actually 
become  possessed  of  those  lands,  as  distinguished 
from  that  property  or  interest  vested  in  him  l-y  1 
the  demise,  and  also  reduced  into  possession  by  an  1 
actual  entry  upon  the  Lnda  aud  the  assumption 
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of  ownership  therein,  and  which  is  then  termed 
| ‘ an  estate  for  years.’ — 1 Step.  Bl.  2C8. 

, Interested,  iu'ter  est-ed,  a.  Having  an  interest; 

concerned  in  a cause  or  in  consequences;  liable  to 
I be  affected. 

Interesting,  in'ter-est-ing,  n.  Engaging  the  at- 
tention or  curiosity ; exciting  emotions  or  pas- 
! sions. 

Interfere,  in-ter-fere',  v.  n.  (inter,  and  fero , I 
come,  Lat.)  To  interpose;  to  intermeddle;  to 
clash  ; to  oppose  each  other.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a burse,  when  one  liouf  or  shoe  strikes 
against  the  fetlock  of  the  opposite  leg,  and  breaks 
the  skin  or  injures  the  flesh. 

Interference,  in-ter  fe'rons,  t.  Interposition; 
an  intermeddling ; mediation  ; a clashing  or  col- 
lision ; a striking  of  one  foot  against  the  other. 
Interference  of  light , in  Optica,  a term  expressing 
certain  phenomena,  which  result  from  the  mutual 
* action  of  the  rays  of  light  on  each  other. 

Interferer,  in-ter-fe'rur,  a.  One  who  interferes. 

Interfering,  in  - ter -fe 'ring,  t.  Clashing;  con- 
tradiction ; opposition. 

Interferingly,  in-ter-fe'ring-le,  ad.  By  inter- 
ference ; by  intermeddling. 

Interfluent,  in-ter 'flu-cot,)  a.  (inter,  and. /fan,  I 

Intekfluous,  in-ter'flu-us,  ) flow,  Lat.)  Flow- 
ing between. 

, Interfoliackols,  in-tcr-fo-le-a'shus,  a.  In  Bo- 
tany, growing  on  the  inside  of  a leaf. 

Intkkfoliatk,  iii-ter-lo'lc-ate,  v.  a.  To  inter- 
leave. 

Interfulgent,  in-ter  ful'jent,  a.  Shining  be- 
tween. 

INTERFUSED,  in-ter -fuzde',  a.  (mierfustis,  Lat.) 
Poured  or  spread  between. 

Interim,  in'ter-im,  a.  (Latin.)  The  meantime; 
time  intervening ; also,  a name  given  to  a formu- 
lary, or  kind  of  confession  of  the  articles  of  faith, 
( obtruded  on  the  Protestants  after  Luther's  death 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Interior,  in-te're-ur,  a.  (Latin.)  Internal ; inner; 
i , not  outward  , inland ; remote  from  the  limits, 
frontier,  or  shore; — s.  the  internal  part  of  a 
thing ; the  inside ; the  inland  part  of  a country, 
i state,  or  kingdom.  Interior  angle,  in  Geometry, 
an  angle  formed  within  any  figure  by  two  straight 
lined  parts  of  the  perimeter  or  boundary  of  the 
figure : the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  two  angles 
formed  by  two  parallel  lines,  when  cut  on  each 
side  of  the  intersecting  line. 

Interiorly,  in-te're-ur-le,  ad.  Internally ; in 
wardly. 

Interjacency,  b-ter-ja'&en-se,  ».  ( interjacent , 
I -at ) A lying  or  being  between ; intervention  ; 
that  which  lies  betweeu. — Seldom  used  iu  the  last 
; sense. 

| Interjacent,  in-ter  ja'oent,  a.  Lying  or  being 
between ; intervening. 

j Interject,  in-ter-jekt',  v.  a.  (mterjicio,  IjlL)  To 
1 throw  between;  to  insert; — v. ».  to  come  between ; 
to  interpose. — Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

But  the  confluence  of  soldiers  in terycUna,  rescued  him. 
i — Sir  Q.  Buck. 

Interjection,  in-tcr-jek'slmn,  i.  (interfectio,  Lat.) 
The  set  of  throwing  between.  In  Grammar,  an 
indeclinable  part  of  speech,  expressive  of  some 
! passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind. 

Intbrjbctional,  in-ter-jek'shun-al,  a.  Thrown 
j iu  between  other  words  or  phrases. 


Interjoin,  in  ter-joyn',  v.  a.  To  join  mutually;  \[ 
to  intcimarry. — Seldom  used. 

Interknit,  in-ter- nit',  r.  a.  To  knit  together.  ! 

Inter  knowledge,  in-t«r- nol'Kj,  t.  Jdutu.il 
knowledge. 

Interlace,  in  ter-jase',  r.  a.  ( entrelacer , Pr.)  To 
intermix ; to  put  one  thing  within  another. 

Interlacement,  in-ter-luse'ment,  $.  intermix- 
ture, or  insertion  within. 

Interlace,  in-ter- laps',  a.  The  lapse  or  flow  of  j 
time  between  two  events. 

Intkklard,  in -ter- ldrd',  c.  a.  (eni relarder,  Fr.)  | 
To  mix  fat  with  lean — hence,  to  interpose;  to  in- 
sert between  ; to  mix  ; to  diversify  by  mixture. 

Interleaf,  in'ter-lefe,  a.  A leaf  inserted  between 
other  leaves;  a blank  leaf  inserted. 

Interleave,  in-ter-lere',  p.  a.  To  insert  a leaf; 
to  cheqifer  a book  by  the  insertion  of  blank  leaves.  | 

Interlink,  in-ter-line',  r.  a.  To  write  in  alternate  1 
lines ; to  correct  by  something  written  between  1 
the  lines. 

Interlinear,  in-ter-lin'e-ar,  ^ a.  Inserted  be- 

Interlineary,  in-ter-lin'e-a-re, i tween  the  lines  j 
of  the  original  composition ; — a.  a book  having  in- 
sertions between  the  leaves. 

Interlineation,  in-ter- lin-e  a'shun,*.  Correction  ■ 
made  by  writing  betweeu  the  leaves. 

Interlining,  in-ter- li'uing,  a.  Correction  or  al-  i 
teration  by  writing  between  the  lines. 

Interlink,  in-ter-lingk',  v.  a.  To  correct  by  ! 
uniting  links ; to  join  one  chain  to  another. 

Interlobular,  in-ter-lobVlar,  a.  Situate  be-  , 
tween  lobes. 

Inter  location,  in-ter-lo-ka'shnn,  a.  A placing 
between  ; interposition. 

Interlock,  in-ter-lok',  r.  n.  To  communicate  with, 
or  flow  into,  one  another. 

Interlocution,  in-ter-lo-ku'shun,  a.  (interlocutio, 
Lat.)  Dialogue ; interchange  of  speech.  In  { 
Law,  an  intermediate  act  or  decree  before  final  ! 
decision. 

Interlocutor,  in-ter- lok'u-tur,  a.  (interloquor, 
Lat.)  One  who  speaks  in  dialogue;  a dialogisL 

Interlocutory,  in-tcr-lok'u-tur-e,  a.  (interlocu- 
totre,  Fr.)  Consisting  of  dialogue.  In  Law, 
something  intervening  or  happening  between  the 
commencement  of  luw  proceedings  and  their  ter- 
mination, i.  e.  during  the  progress  of  an  action  at 
law  or  a suit  in  equity.  Interlocutory  decree , in 
a suit  in  equity,  signifies  a decree  that  is  not  final, 
and  d es  not  conclude  the  suit,  for  it  seldom  hap-  ; 
pens  that  the  first  decree  can  be  final ; for  if  any 
matter  of  fact  is  strongly  controverted,  the  court  i 
usually  directs  the  matter  to  be  tried  by  a jury;  I 
and  the  final  decree  is  therefore  suspended  until 
such  trial  is  over.  Interlocutory  judgment,  in  an  j 
action  at  law,  signifies  a judgment  which  is  not  j 
final,  bnt  which  is  given  upoD  some  plea,  proceed- 
ing, or  default,  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  which  does  not  terminate  the  suit:  such 
are  judgments  on  demurrer,  or  verdict  for  the  dc-  ; | 
fendant  on  certain  dilatory  picas,  called  plena  in 
abatement,  or  those  which  are  given  when  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  although  estab- 
lished, yet  the  amount  of  damages  he  has  sustained 
is  not  ascertained,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
the  intervention  of  a jury:  this  happens  when  the  i 
defendant  in  an  action  suffers  judgment  by  de- 
fault, or  confession,  or  upon  a demurrer,  in  any  of  i 
which  cases,  if  the  demand  sued  for  be  damages. 
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and  not  a specific  sum,  then  a jury  most  be  called 
to  a&>cas  them ; therefore  the  judgment  given  by 
the  court  previous  to  auch  assessment  by  the  jury 
is  interlocutory,  and  not  final,  because  tbe  court 
knows  Dot  what  damages  the  plaintiff  has  sus- 
tained. Interlocutory  order , an  order  made  during 
tbe  progress  of  a suit  upon  Bofne  incidental  matter 
which  arises  out  of  the  proceedings : as  an  order 
for  an  injunction,  for  instance. — 3 Dl  452. 

Interlock,  in-ter-lope',  v.  n.  ( inter , and  loopen, 
Dut.)  To  run  between  parties,  and  intercept  the 
advantage  that  one  should  gain  from  the  other ; 
to  traffic  without  a proper  license ; to  forestall ; 
to  prevent  right. 

Interloper,  in-ter-lo'pur,  ».  One  who  runs  into 
| business  to  which  he  has  no  right. 

Interlucate,  in-ter- lu 'kate,  v.  a.  To  let  in  light 
by  cutting  away  the  branches  of  trees. 

Intkrlucation,  in-ter-lu-ka'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
thinning  a wood  to  let  in  light. 

Inter  LUC  ENT,  in-ter-lu'sent,  a.  (intcrlucens,  Lat) 
Shining  between. 

Interlude,  in'ter-lude,  ».  (inter,  and  ludut,  sport, 

1 Lat.)  An  entertainment  exhibited  on  the  stage 
between  the  acts  of  a play,  or  between  the  play 
1 and  the  afterpiece. 

Interluped,  in-ter-lu'ded,  a.  Inserted  or  per- 
formed as  an  interlude. 

Jntekluder,  in'ter-lu-dur,  t.  One  who  performs 
in  an  interlude. 

, Jnterluency,  in-ter-lu'en-se,  i.  (in/erlueru,  Lat.) 
A flowing  between ; water  interposed. — Seldom 
used. 

Interlunar,  in-ter-hi'nar,  ) a.  (inter,  ami 

Intkrlunart,  in-ter-lu'nar-e,  > /ana,  Lat.) 
f Belonging  to  the  time  when  the  moon,  at  or  near 
’ its  conjunction  with  the  sun,  is  invisible. 

Intermarriage,  in-tcr-mar'rij,  *.  Marriage  be- 
I tween  two  families,  where  each  takes  one  and 
gives  another. 

Intermarry,  in-ter-mar're,  v.  n.  To  marry  one 
and  give  another  in  marriage,  as  two  families ; to 
marry  some  of  each  order,  family,  tribe,  or  nation 
with  the  other. 

Intermkan,  in-ter-mene',  t.  Something  done  in 
the  meantime. 

Intermeation,  in-ter-me-a'shun,  #.  A flowing 
between. — Obsolete. 

Intermeddle,  in-tcr-med'dl,  r.  n.  To  interpose 
officiously ; to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  others ; — 
v.  a.  to  intermix ; to  mingle. — Obsolete  as  an  ac- 
tive verb. 

I Intkrmedplrr,  in-ter-med'dl-ur,  i.  One  that  in- 
terposes officiously ; one  who  intermeddle*. 

| Intermediacy,  in-ter-me'de-a-se,  t.  Interposi- 
tion ; intervention. — Seldom  used. 

Intkkmedial,  in-ter-me'de-al,  a.  (infer,  and  me - 
dim,  middle,  Lat.)  Lying  between;  intervening; 
i intervenient. 

|j  Intermediary,  in-ter-me'do-a-re,  a.  Interposi- 
l‘  tion; — a.  being  between  two  objects. 

Intermediate,  in-tor- me'de-stc,  a.  (intermedv/f, 
Fr.)  Intervening  ; interposed ; bolding  the  mid- 
dle place  or  degree  between  two  extremes; — p.  n. 
to  intervene ; to  interpose. — Obsolete  as  a neuter 
verb. 

Intermediately, in-ter-me'de-atele, ad.  Byway 
of  intervention. 

j Intermediation,  in-ter-me-de  a'shun,  «.  Inter- 
vention; common  means. 
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INTERMEDIUM— INTEBMODILLION. 

Intermedium,  in-tex-me'de-um,  a.  Intermediate 
space  ; an  intervening  agent. 

Interm  ell,  in-ter-mel',  p.  a.  (entremeler,  Fr.)  To 
mix ; to  mingle ; 

The  lyfe  of  this  wretched  world  is  always  fnCenarfcd 

with  ninche  bitteruea*.— Bp.  Fisher. 

— p.  n.  to  intermeddle. 

To  boldly  i»termd* 

With  holy  things.— Martian. 

Interment,  in-tcr'ment,  a.  The  act  of  depositing 
a dead  body  in  tbe  earth  ; banal ; sepulture. 

Intermention,  in-ter-men'bhun,  r.  a.  To  mention 
among  other  things. — Obsolete. 

Intkrmication,  in-ter-nie-ka’bhun,  s.  A shining 
between  or  among. 

Intkhmig ration,  in-ter- me-gra'sbun,  a.  Recipro- 
cal migration  ; removal  from  one  country  to  an- 
Other, 

Interminable,  fti-ter'me-na-bl,  a.  (m,  and  fer- 
minm,  a boundary,  Lnt.)  Boundless;  endless; 
admitting  no  limit; — a.  he  whom  no  bound  or  f 
limit  can  confine. — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

As  if  they  would  confine  the  luter-ninabU, 

And  tie  niin  to  hi*  own  prescript. 

Who  waie  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  himself.  -» 

J««0*  I 

Intf.rminablenfss,  to-ter'me-na-bl-nes,  t.  State 
of  being  interminable ; endlessness. 

Interminably,  in-terimo-na-ble,  ad  Without 
end  or  limit. 

Interminatk,  in-ter' me- n ate,  Unbounded; 

unlimited  ; endless ; — v.  a.  to  menace. — Obsolete 

aa  a verb. 

Intermination,  in-ter-me-na'slmn,  t.  A menace 
or  threat. 

Intermingle,  in-ter-ming'gl,  v.  a.  To  mingle; 
to  mix;  to  put  somethings  amongst  others;— 
r.  I*,  to  be  mixed  or  incorporated. 

Intermission,  in-ter-mish  un, *.  (intermimo,  Lat) 
Cessation  for  a time;  pause;  intermediate;  stop; 
intervenient  time;  tbe  temporary  cessation  or 
subsidence  of  a fever ; the  space  of  time  between 
the  paroxysms  of  a disease;  tbe  state  of  being 
neglected ; disuse,  as  of  words. — Seldom  used  in 
the  last  two  senses. 

Intermissive,  in-ter-mis'siv,  a.  Coming  by  fits, 
or  nfter  temporary  cessations ; not  continual. 

Intermit,  in-ter-mit',  r.  a.  ( intermitto , Lat.)  To 
cause  to  cease  for  a time ; to  interrupt ; to  sus- 
pend ; — r.  n.  to  cease  for  a time ; to  go  off  at  in- 
tervals, as  a fever. 

Intermittent,  in-ter-mit'tent,  a.  Ceasing  at  in- 
tervals ; — a,  in  Pathology,  applied  to  a fever  or 
other  disease,  the  paroxysms  of  which  recur  at 
fixed  or  uncertain  periods ; also,  to  a pul>e  which, 
after  some  vibration,  is  observed  to  stop  for  a 
short  time. 

Intkrmittingly,  in-ter-mit'ting-le,  ad  With  in- 
termissions. 

Intekm  ix,  in-ter-mika',  r.  a.  To  mingle ; to  join  j 
to  put  some  things  among  others ; — p.  n.  to  bo 
mixed  together ; to  be  intermingled. 

Intermixture,  in-ter -mika'ture,  t.  A mass 
formed  by  mixture;  a mass  of  ingredients  mixed; 
admixture;  something  additional  mingled  in  A 
mass. 

Intkkmodillion,  in-ter-mo-dil'yon,  a.  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  space  between  two  modillions,  which 
is  equal  throughout  the  entablature. 
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Ixtermontane,  in-ter-mon 'tanc,  a.  Between 
mountains. 

Interm  undanb,  in-ter-mun'dnno,  a.  (itder,  and 
mtiudtis,  the  world,  Lat.)  Subsisting  between 
worlds,  or  between  orb  and  orb. 

Intkrmural,  in-ter-mu'ral,  a.  Lying  between 
walls. 

Intermuscular,  in-tcr-rmw'ku-lar,  a.  Between 
the  muscles. 

Interm utation,  in-ter-mu-ta'shun,  s.  Inter- 
change; mutual  change. 

Intbkmutual. — See  Mutual 

Intern. — See  Internal. 

Internal,  in-tcr'nal,  a.  ( intemut , Lat.)  Inward; 
not  external;  pertaining  to  the  heart;  intrinsic; 
real;  coofined  to  a country;  domestic;  not  fo- 
reign. 

Intekkallt,  in-ter'nal-le,  ad.  Inwardly;  within 
the  body ; beneath  the  surface ; mentally ; intel- 
lectually; spiritually. 

International,  in-ter-nash'un-al,  a.  Existing 
and  regulating  the  mutual  intercourse  between 
nations. 

Internecine,  in-ter-ne'sin,  a.  (inicmecintu,  Lat.) 
Deadly. — Seldom  used. 

The  Ejrvptians  worsbipp'd  dog*,  and  fur 
Their  faith  made  iutcrucaae  war  — HulUrr. 

Internkcion,  in-ter-no'shun,  t.  Mutual  slaughter 
or  destruction. — Seldom  used. 

Inteunkcive,  iu-ter-ne'siv,  a.  Killing;  tending 
to  kill. 

Intehnkction,  in-ter-nek'shun,  8.  Connection. 

Intkrnodk,  in'ter-node,  $.  ( inter , and  nodes,  a 
joint,  Lat.)  The  space  between  the  joints  in  the 
stem  of  a plant. 

Intkrnuncio,  iu-ter-nun  she-o,  a.  (mtemuneitu, 
Lat.)  A messenger  between  two  parties. 

They  only  are  the  btfemmcio*.  or  the  go-betweens,  of 

this  trim-devised  mummery. — MiUon. 

Interosseal,  in-ter-osh'al,  ) a.  Situated  be- 

INTEROSSEOUS,  in-ter-osh'us,)  tweeu  two  bones.  [ 

Intkhpkal,  in-ter-pele', ) r.  a.  (inlerpelto,  Lat.)  ; 

Intkrjpel,  in  ter-pel',  ) To  interrupt  a person  . 
speaking  or  doing  anything. — Obsolete. 

Interpellation,  in-ter-pel-la'shun,  s.  A sum-  ] 
mous ; a citation;  interruption;  an  earnest  ad-  j 
dress;  intercession. 

Interpenetrate,  in-ter-pen'e-trate,  v.  a.  To  i 
penetrate  between  other  substances. 

Intbrpetiolar,  in-ter-pet'e-o-lar,  a.  In  Botany, 
situated  between  the  petioles  and  leaf-stalks. 

Interpilaster,  in-ter-pe-las'tur,  t.  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  intenral  between  two  pilasters. 

Interplead,  in-ter-plede',  r.  n.  In  Law,  to  dis- 
cuss a point  incidentally,  happening  before  the 
principal  cause  can  be  tried. 

Interpleader,  in-tcr-plc'dur,s.  In  Law,  when  two 
or  more  persons  claim  the  same  thing  of  a third,  and 
he,  laying  no  claim  to  it  himself,  is  ignorant  which 
of  them  has  the  right  to  it,  and  fears  be  may  be 
prejudiced  by  their  proceeding  against  him  to  re- 
cover it,  he  may  file  a bill  in  equity  against  them, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  make  them  litigate  their 
title  between  themselves,  instead  of  litigating  it 
with  him,  and  such  a bill  is  called  a bill  of  inter- 
pleader ; or  he  may  resort  to  a court  of  law  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Interpledoe,  in-ter-plej',  c.  a.  To  give  and  take 
as  a mutual  pledge,  | 


Interpoint,  in-ter-poynt',  v.  a.  To  point;  to  dis- 
tinguish by  stops. 

Interpolate,  in-teripo-late,  v.  a.  (intrrpoler,  Fr. 
interpolo,  Lat.)  To  foist  in ; to  insert,  as  a spu- 
rious word  or  passage  in  a manuscript  or  book ; 
to  add  something  spurious  to  the  original ; to  re- 
new; to  begin  again;  to  carry  on  with  intermis- 
sions.— Obsolete  in  the  last  three  senses. 

Interpolation,  in-ter-po-la'ahun,  #.  Something 
added  or  put  into  the  original  matter.  In  Algebra, 
the  finding  an  intermediate  term  of  a scries,  its 
place  in  the  series  being  given.  In  Astronomy 
and  Physics,  the  finding  a mathematical  law 
which  will  connect  together  a number  of  observed 
facts. 

Interpolator,  in-ter'po-lay-tnr,  s.  (Latin.)  One 
who  foists  into  a book  or  manuscript  spurious 
words  or  passages;  one  who  adds  something  to 
genuine  writings. 

Ixterpolisu,  in-ter-pol'ish,  v.  a.  To  polish  be- 
tween. 

Intkrpone,  in-ter-ponc',  v.  a.  (inter,  and  pono,  I 
place,  Lat.)  To  set  or  iosert  between. 

Interposal,  in-ter-po'xal,  t.  Interposition ; agency 
between  two  persons;  intervention;  interference. 

Interpose,  in-ter-poxe',  v.  a.  (interposer,  Fr.)  To 
place  between;  to  thrust  in,  as  an  obstruction, 
interruption,  or  inconvenience ; to  offer,  as  a suc- 
cour or  relief ; — v.  n.  to  mediate ; to  act  between 
two  parties ; to  put  in  by  way  ot  interruption 
».  interposal. — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

Interposer,  in-ter-po'xur,  ».  One  that  comes 
between  others;  a mediator  or  agent  between 
parties. 

Interposit,  in-ter-poz'it,  *.  A place  of  deposit 
between  one  commercial  city  or  country  and  another. 

Interposition,  in  ter-po-xish'un,  «.  (interpositio, 
Lat.)  Intervenicnt  agency ; intervention  ; me- 
diation ; agency  between  parties ; anything  inter- 
posed. 

Interposurk,  in-ter-po'zure,  t.  The  act  of  in- 
terposing.— Obsolete. 

Interpret,  in  terpret,  r.  a.  (interjrreter,  Fr.  m- 
terpretor,  Lat.)  To  explain ; to  translate ; to 
decipher;  to  give  a solution  to ; to  clear  by  ex- 
position ; to  expound ; to  define. 

Interpretarlk,  in-ter'pre-ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
interpreted. 

Interpretation,  in-ter-pre-ta'shun,  i.  (mferpre- 
tatio,  Lat.)  The  act  of  interpreting;  explanation ; 
the  sense  given  by  an  interpreter ; exposition ; 
the  power  of  explaining. 

Interpretative,  in-teT'pre-tay-tiv,  a.  Collected 
or  known  by  interpretation ; containing  ex  plana  - 

✓ tion. 

Interpretatiyelt,  in-ter/ pre-tay-tir-le,  ad.  As 
may  be  collected  by  interpretation. 

Interpreter,  in-teripre-tur,  s.  One  that  explains 
or  expounds ; an  expositor ; a translator. 

Intehpunction,  in-ter-pungk'shun,  s.  (interpunc- 
tio,  Lat.)  The  making  of  points  between  sen- 
tences, or  parts  of  a sentence. 

Interreceive,  in-ter-re-seve',  v.  a.  To  receive 
between  or  within. 

Interreoncm,  in-ter-reg'num,  *.  (Latin.)  The 
time  in  which  a throne  is  vacant,  between  the 
death  or  abdication  of  a king,  and  the  accession 
of  his  successor. 


Interreion.  in-  trr-rane',  «. 
vacancy  of  the  throne. 


An  interregnum  or 
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Intkrhkk,  in-ter 'rur,  s.  One  that  inters  or  Luries. 

Is  ti.rrex,  in'ter-reks,  I.  (inter,  and  rear,  a king,  ; 
Lat.)  A regent ; a magistrate  that  governs  dur- 
ing an  interregnum. 

Interrogate,  in-ter'ro-g«te,  v.  a.  (intcrrogcr, 
Fr.  inttrmgo , Lat.)  To  question;  to  examiue  ; 
by  asking  questions; — r.  n.  to  ask  questions; — 

$.  question  put ; inquiry. — Obsolete  os  a sub- 
stantive. 

Referring  the  things  to  come  to  the  following  interro- 
gate.—Bp.  IkUL 

Interrogation,  in-ter-ro-ga'shun,  $.  The  act  of 
questioning;  a question  put ; an  inquiry;  a note 
that  marks  a question,  thus  ( ? ). 

Interrogative,  in-ter-rog'a-tiv,  a.  (interrogntif, 
Fr.)  Denoting  a question ; expressed  in  the  form 
of  a question $.  a word  used  io  asking  ques-  I 
tiona,  as  tehof  trhat  f 

Interrooativelt,  in-ter-rog'a-tiv-le,  ad.  In  the 
form  of  a question. 

Interrogator,  in-ter'ro-gay  tur,  a.  One  who 
asks  questions. 

Interrogatory,  in-ter-rog'a-tur-e,  t.  A ques- 
tion or  inquiry.  Interrogatories  in  equity:  the 
examination  of  witnesses  in  a chancery  suit  is  not 
conducted  ritw  coce  in  open  court,  (as  is  the  case 
in  the  common  law  courts,)  but  upon  written 
questions  previously  prepared  by  counsel,  which 
are  called  interrogatories;  hence  the  phrase,  ‘exa- 
mining a witness  upon  interrogatories — a.  con- 
taining a question ; expressing  a question. 

Interrupt,  in-tcr-ropt',  v.a.  (inter,  and  ruptus, 
broken,  Lat.)  To  hinder  the  process  of  anything 
by  breaking  in  upon  it ; to  hinder  one  from  pre- 
ceding by  interposition;  to  divide;  to  separate; 
to  break  continuity; — a.  broken;  containing  a 
chasm. 

Interrupted,  in-ter-rup'ted,  a.  In  Botany,  hav- 
ing smaller  leaflets  interposed  among  the  larger 
ones  in  a pinnate  leaf. 

Interruptedly,  in-ter-rnp 'ted  * le,  ad.  With 
breaks  or  interruptions. 

Interrupter,  in-ter-rup'tur,  s.  One  who  inter- 
rupts. 

Interruption,  in-ter-rup'shnn,  s.  Interposition ; 
breach  of  continuity  ; intervention ; hinderance ; 
stop ; obstruction  ; intermission. 

Intkrruptive,  in-ter-rup'tiv,  a.  Tending  to  in- 
terrupt. 

Interruptively,  in-ter-rup'tiv-le,  ad.  By  in- 
terruption. 

iNTERftCAruLAR,  in-sk.ip'u-lwr,  o.  (inter,  and 
tcaptda,  the  shoulder-blade,  Lot.)  Situated  be-  I 
tween  the  shoulders. 

Interrckndant,  in-ter-sen'dant,  a.  (inter,  and  j 
tetrndo,  I climb,  Lat.)  Io  Algebra,  interscendant 
quantities,  are  when  the  exponents  of  their  powers 
are  irrational. 

iNTRRBCtND,  in-ter-aind',  r.  a.  (infer,  and  tcindo, 

I cut,  Lat.)  To  cut  off. 

Intkkhckjbe,  in-ter-skribe',  v.  a.  To  writ#  be- 
tween. 

Interhecakt,  in-ter-se'kant,  a.  (mtersecans,  Lat.) 
Dividing  into  parts ; crossing. 

Intersect,  in-ter-sekt',  v.  a.  (interseco,  Lat.)  To 
cut  or  cross  mutually;  to  divide  into  parts; — 
r.  n.  to  meet  and  cross  each  other. 

Intersection,  in-ter-sek'slmn,  a.  The  act  or 
state  of  intersecting.  In  Mathematics,  the  cut-  i 
ting  of  one  line  or  piano  by  another,  or  the  point 
loss 


or  line  wherein  two  lines  or  plincs  cut  cxicb 
other. 

Interseminate,  in-ter-sem'e-nate,  r.  a.  To  sow 
between  or  among. — Seldom  used. 

Intkrskrt,  in-ter-sert',  e.  a.  (intersero,  Lat.)  Tc 
set  or  put  in  between  other  tilings. 

Inters ehtion,  in-ter-aer'ahun,  t.  An  insertion 
or  thing  inserted  between  other  things. 

Interspace,  in'ter-spaae,  $.  A space  between 
other  things. 

Intersperse,  in-ter-spers',  v.  a.  (inter,  and  tpar- 
sus,  scattered,  Lat.)  To  scitter  or  set  here  and 
there  among  other  things. 

Intekspkrsion,  in-ter-sper'shun,  i.  The  act  of 
scattering  here  and  there. 

Interstellar,  in-ter- stellar,  a.  (inter,  and  stelln^ 
a star,  Lat.)  Situated  bejond  the  solar  system. 

Interstice,  in-ter'stis,  s.  (French,  from  mtersti- 
tium , Lat.)  Space  between  one  thing  and  an- 
other ; time  between  one  act  and  another ; in- 
terval 

Intkrstinctive,  in-ter-stingk'tiv,  a.  Distinguiah- 
ing. — Obsolete. 

Interstitial,  in-ter-stiah'al,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing  interstices. 

Intkkstratified,  in-ter-btrat'e-fiJc,  a.  Stratified 
among  or  between  other  bodies, 

Intkktalk,  in-ter-tawk',  v.  a.  To  cxclutnge  con- 
versation. — Obsolete. 

Amongst  the  mjrtlca  aa  I walk'd. 

Love  aud  my  »ighs  tiiua  tsfrrtiLfccf.— Carets. 

Intertangle,  in-ter-tanggl,  e. a.  To  intertwist; 
to  entangle. 

Intertexture,  in-ter- teks'ture,  s.  (intertextn*, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  interweaving,  or  the  state  of 
things  interwoven. 

Intertie,  in'ter-ti,  ) $.  In  Architecture,  a 

Intkkduck,  in’ter-dnse,)  short  piece  of  timber 
used  in  n ofing,  to  bind  upright  posts  together,  in 
roofs,  partitions,  in  lath  and  planter- work,  and  in 
walls  with  timber  framework. 

Intertissued,  iu-tcr-tuh'ude,  a.  Wrought  with 
joint  tissue. 

Intertr ANsricrous,  in-ter-tran-spik'u-us,  a. 
Transpicuous  between  or  among. 

Intertrigo,  in- ter 't re-go,  a.  (French.)  In  Pa- 
thology, a species  of  Erythema,  induced  by  attri- 
tion of  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  skin,  or  by 
acridity  of  the  fcecal  or  urinary  evacuations. 

Intbrtropical,  in-ter-trop'e-kal,  a.  Situated 
between  the  tropics. 

Intertwine,  in-ter-twinc',  v.  a.  To  unite  by 
twining  or  twisting  one  with  another. 

Intertwining ly,  in-ter-twi'ning-le,  ad.  By  inter- 
twining, or  by  being  intertwined. 

Intertwist,  in- ter- twist',  e.  a.  To  twist  one 
with  another. 

Interval,  in'ter-val,  a.  (intervtdlum,  Lat.)  Splice 
between  places;  interstice;  vacuity;  space  un- 
occupied ; void  place  ; vacancy ; vacant  space ; 
time  passing  between  two  assignable  points ; re- 
mission of  a delirium  or  distemper.  In  Music, 
the  imaginary  distance  between  two  sounds  as 
respects  their  acuteness  and  gravity,  called  by  the 
ancients  a diusten. 

Intkrvalvular,  in  ter-val'ru-lar,  a.  In  Botany, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  valves. 

Intervened,  in-ter-vaynd’,  a.  Intewected  as 
with  veins. 

Intervene,  in-ter-ven/,  r.  a.  (inter,  between,  and 
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venio,  I come,  Lat.)  To  come  between  things  or 
persons ; to  be  situated  between  ; to  come  be- 
tween points  of  time  or  ereuts ; to  happen  in  a 
way  to  disturb,  cross,  or  interrupt ; to  interpose 
or  undertake  voluntarily  for  another ; — $.  a com- 
ing between. — Obsolete  as  a substantive. 

Intervener,  in-ter-ve'nur,  a.  In  Law,  the  inter- 
position or  interference  of  a person  in  a suit  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  in  defence  of  his  own  interest 
is  so  termed,  and  a person  is  at  liberty  to  do  this 
in  every  case  in  which  his  interest  is  affected  either 
in  regard  of  his  property  or  his  person. 

Intervknient,  in-ter-ve'no-ent,  a.  Coming  or 
being  between  ; intercedent ; interposed. 

Intervention,  io-ter-ven'shnn,  #.  Agency  be- 
tween persons ; interposition  ; mediation  ; any 
interference  that  may  affect  the  interest*  of  others; 
agency  of  means  or  instruments ; a voluntary  un- 
dertaking of  one  party  for  another;  a state  of 
coming  or  being  between. 

Intervenes,  in-ter-ven'a,  i.  (infer  rent*,  Fr.)  In- 
terposition.— Obsolete. 

This  crown  hath  now  had  Ave  weak  princes,  without 

(attrrecMuc  of  any  one  active. — Mount. 

I.NTKKVtKT,  in-ter-vert',  v.  a.  (interverto,  Lat.) 
To  turn  to  another  course,  or  to  another  use. — 
Seldom  used. 

Interview,  iu'ter-vu,  t.  A mutual  sight  or  view ; 
a meeting  ; a conference,  or  mutual  communica- 
tion of  thoughts. 

Intkryolvb,  in-ter-volv',  v.  a.  (interrolvo,  Lat.) 
To  involve  one  within  another. 

Interweave,  in-ter-we\e',  r.o.  Past,  Interwove, 
past  part  Interwoven.  To  weave  together ; to 
intermix  or  unite  in  texture  or  construction  ; to 
set  among  or  together ; to  intermingle ; to  insert 
together. 

Interweaving,  in-ter-we'ving,  *.  Intertexture. 

Intkrwisii,  in- ter- wish',  r.  a.  To  wish  mutually 
to  each  other. — Seldom  used. 

The  venom  of  all  sU-pdatnce,  gamester's  gall. 

What  tyrants  and  their  subjects  itUertcish, 

Fall  on  that  man! — Donne, 

Interworking,  in-ter-wurk'ing,  «.  The  act  of 
working  together. — Seldom  used. 

Inter  wreathed,  in-ter-reethd',  o.  Woven  in  a 
wreath. 

Say.  happy  youth,  crown'd  with  a heaven'y  ray 
Of  the  nr»t  name,  and  interwreaihai  bay. 

Inform  my  soul.—  LotHac*. 

Inti.  stable,  in-tes'ta-M,  a.  ( mtabilis , Lat.)  In- 
capalle  of  muking  a will ; legally  unqualified  or 
disqualified  to  innke  a test.dnentary  deed. 

Intebtact,  in-tes'ta  se,  t.  The  state  of  dying 
without  having  made  a will,  or  di-poaing  by  deed 
of  one’s  effects. 

Intestate,  in-Wiote,  a.  (intestatus,  Lat.)  Dying 
without  having  made  a will ; not  deviled ; not 
disposed  of  by  will ; — t.  a person  who  die*  with- 
out making  a will.  In  Law,  a person  is  said  to 
die  intestate,  i.  e.  to  die  without  making  a will ; 
to  die  without  leaving  anything  to  testify  what 
hi*  wishes  were  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  his 
pro|*erty  after  his  death.  This  word  is  not  only 
applied  to  the  above-mentioned  condition  in  which 
a )>er->oii  dies,  but  is  also  used  to  signify  the  per- 
son himself.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  property 
of  a person  who  died  intestate,  it  is  common  to 
say  the  intestate’s  property,  £ e.  the  property  of 
the  person  dying  in  an  intestate  condition.  An 
intestate  is  the  opposite  to  testator ; the  latter 


word  signifying  a man  who  dies  having  made  a 
will  —2  BL  494. 

Intestinal,  in-tes'te-nal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
intestines  of  an  animal  body.  Jnte*Hrud  warms, 
the  Entozoo,  such  worms  as  breed  in  the  intes- 
tines of  animals. 

Intestinalia.)  c „ . 

U.TK.T.NA.  t -S"  E”tOIOa- 

Intestine,  in-tes'tin,  a.  (infest in,  Fr.  intestinus, 
Lat.)  Internal;  inward;  domestic,  not  foreign. 

In  Anatomy,  intestine  is  general' j used  in  the 
plural.  The  intestine*  consist  of  n convoluted 
muscular  membranous  canal,  contained  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  and  extending  from  the  stomach 
to  the  anus.  They  are  distinguished  into  two 
portions,  the  small  and  the  lui'ge ; the  former 
divided  into  dnodennm,  jejunum,  and  ilium;  and 
the  latter  into  coecum,  colon,  and  rectum. 

Inthirst,  in-Murst',  v.  a.  To  make  thirsty. — Ob- 
solete. 

Inthral,  in-fArawl',  v.  a.  To  enslave ; to  reduce 
to  bondage  or  servitude  ; to  shackle. 

Inthralment,  in-fArawl'ment,  «.  Servitude; 
slavery;  bondage. 

Inthrone. — See  Enthrone. 

Inthronizb. — See  Enthrouize. 

Inthronization,  in-fAro-ne-za'shnn,  ) s.  The 

Enthronization,  en-tAro-ne-za’shun,  ) act  of 
enthroning. 

Intimacy,  in'te-ma-se,  t.  Close  familiarity  or 
fellowship  ; nearness  in  friendship. 

Intimate,  in'te-mate,  a.  (intimus,  superlative  of 
mtus  or  interns,  within,  Lat.)  Inward  ; inmost ; 
internal ; near ; close ; close  In  friendship  or  ac- 
quaintance ; familiar ; 

He  was  honoured  with  an  intimate  and  immediate  ad. 

mission.— Shoks. 

— s.  a familiar  friend  or  associate  ; one  to  whom 
the  thoughts  of  another  are  intrusted  without  re- 
serve;— r.  n.  to  share  together; — (obsolete  as  a 
verb  neuter ;) — r.  a.  (intimer,  Fr.)  to  hint ; to 
suggest  obscurely  or  indirectly;  to  givo  slight 
notice  of ; to  announce. 

'Tis  heaven  itself  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  nittokifau  eternity  to  man. — Addison. 

Intimately,  in'te-mate-le,  ad.  Closely;  with 
close  intermixture  or  union  of  parts,  as  two  fluids 
mtiauitely  mixed  ; closely,  with  nearness  of  friend- 
ship or  alliance ; familiarly ; particularly. 

Intimation,  in-te-ma'shun,  s.  (French.)  Hint;  j 
an  obscure  or  indirect  suggestion  or  notice;  a 
declaration  or  remark  communicating  imperfect  ^ 
information. 

Intime,  in  time,  a.  ( intimus , Lat.)  Ipward  ; in- 
ternal.— Obsolete. 

Intimidate,  in-timVdate,  v.  a.  (in,  and  timidus, 
fearful,  Lat.)  To  make  fearful ; to  inspire  with 
fear ; to  dishearten ; to  shock. 

Now  guilt,  once  harboured  in  the  conscious  breast. 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great.— Irens. 

Intimidation,  in-tim-e-da'shon,  s.  The  act  of 
making  fearful ; the  state  ot  being  nba-hed. 

Intinctivity,  in-liuk-tiv'e-ta,  s.  (in,  and  tinctus , 
dipped,  stained,  Lat.)  The  want  of  quality  in 
colouring  or  tinging  other  bodies. 

Inti  re. — ^See  Entire. 

Intirely.— See  Entirely. 

Intikknesb. — See  Krtfireneae. 

iMTtTLE. — See  Entitle. 

Into,  in ‘to,  prep.  Noting  entrance,  or  a pnssinf  , 
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INTOLERABLE— INTRACTABLE. 


INTRACTABLENESS—  INTRICATE. 


from  the  outride  of  anything  into  its  interior  parts, 
as  ‘ to  gu  into  the  hou.-«;’  noting  penetration  be- 
yond the  outside  or  mu  face,  as  ‘ to  look  into  a 
letter;’  noting  mixture;  noting  inclusion,  as  ‘ put 
these  ideas  into  other  words;’  noting  the  passing 
of  u substance  from  one  form  or  state  into  an- 
other. 

INTOLERABLE,  in-tnl’er-a-bl,  a.  ( intolerabilis , Lat.) 
Not  to  be  borne;  that  cannot  be  endured ; insuf- 
ferable. 

Intolerable  NEBS,  in-tol’er-abl- nes,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  not  being  tolerable. 

Intolerably,  in-tol'er  a-ble,  a<L  Beyond  endu- 
rance; insufTerably. 

Intolerance,  in-tol'er-ana,  a.  Want  of  tolera- 
tion ; the  not  enduring  at  all,  or  not  suffering  to 
exist  without  persecution ; want  of  candour  or 
patience  with  the  opinions  of  others. 

Intolerant,  in-tol'er- ant,  a.  (French.)  Not  en- 
during or  able  to  endure;  not  favourable  to  tolera- 
tion ; refusing  to  tolerate  different  modes  of  wor- 
ship, or  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  individual 
opinion ; — s.  one  who  does  not  favour  tolera- 
tion. 

Intolerated,  in-tol'er- ay- ted,  a.  Not  endured. 
Seldom  used. 

I would  have  all  Intoleration  iutotrratcd  iu  its  turn.— 

Lord  CSaterJUid. 

Intoleration,  in-tol-er-a’shun,  «.  Intolerance; 
the  disposition  or  conduct  which  suffers  not  the 
opinions  of  others;  want  of  toleration. 

Intomb,  in-tootn',  r.  a.  To  deposit  iu  a tomb;  to 
bury. 

Intonate,  in'to-nate,  r.  a.  To  sound ; to  sound 
loudly ; to  thunder. 

Intonation,  in-to-na'shnn,  ».  In  Music,  the  no- 
tion uf  sounding  the  notes  of  the  scale  with  the 
voice  or  an  instrument,  compared  with  another 
voice  or  instrument;  the  modulation  of  the  human 
voice  in  speakiug ; the  act  of  singing  together ; 
the  act  of  thundering. 

Intone,  in-tone',  e.  n.  (tntouo,  Lat.)  To  utter  a 
blow,  protracted  noLe. 

Ass  Intone*  to  ass .—  To/*. 

Intorbion,  in-tawr'shun,  a.  liuUn-sum,  I ait.)  A 
winding  or  twisting.  In  Botany,  the  bending  of 
any  part  of  a plant  towards  one  hide  or  the  other, 
or  in  any  direction  from  the  vertical. 

In  tort,  in-tawrt',  r.  «.  ( intorttu , from  inUtrqueo,  I 
twist,  Lat.)  To  twist;  to  wreath  ; to  wind;  to 
wiing. 

Intobtep,  in-tawrted,  a.  part.  Twisted;  made 
winding. 

In  toto,  in  to'to.  A Latin  phrase,  signifying 
wholly;  Aitirelr. 

Intoxicate,  iu-tolu'e-kate,  r.  a.  (ui,  and  toxicum, 
poihon,  Idit.)  To  inebriate;  to  make  drunk;  to 
excite  the  spirits  to  a kind  of  delirium  ; to  elate 
to  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or  madness; — a.  inebriated. 

Intoxicatkpnkbb,  in-tuks'e-kay-ted-nea, ».  State 
of  intoxication  ; state  of  being  intoxicated. 

Intoxicating,  in-tolu'e-kay-ting,  a.  Having 
qualities  that  produce  inebriation. 

Intoxication,  in-toks-e  ka'shun,  a.  Inebriation; 
drunkenness;  the  act  of  making  drunk. 

Intra,  in'tra.  A Latin  preposition  and  adverb, 
signifying  within.  Intro  has  the  same  meaning. 

Intractable,  in-lrak'la-bl,  a.  ( intractabilis , Lat.) 
Not  to  be  governed  or  managed ; stubborn  ; ob- 
stimte ; refractory ; untcachable  ; indocile. 
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INTRACTABLENESS,  in  trak'ta-bl-nes,  > t.  The 

Intr acta m litt,  in-trak-ta-bU'e-te,  } quality 
of  being  ungovernable,  obstinate,  or  perverse ; ill- 
docility;  stubbornness. 

Intractably,  in-truk'u-ble,  ad.  In  a perverse, 
stubborn  manner. 

Inthados,  in-tra'doe,  i.  In  Architecture,  tin 
interior  and  lower  line  or  curve  of  an  arch ; the 
exterior  or  upper  curve  is  called  the  extrtidot. 

Imtrafoliaceols,  in-tra-fo-le-a'idius,  a.  ( mtra, 
and  folium,  a leaf,  Lat ) In  Botany,  growing  in 
| the  inside  of  a leaf. 

Intrance. — See  Entrance. 

| Intkanqcillitv,  in- trun-kwQlc  te,  a.  Unqnlet- 
ness ; inquietude  ; want  of  rest. 

Intkansient,  in-tranz  yent,  a.  Not  passing  sud- 
denly away. 

Intransitive,  in-trans'e-tiv,  a.  (intransitim*,  not 
passed  over,  Lat.)  literally;  not  passing  over. 
In  Grammar,  an  intransitive  verb,  or  verb  neuter, 
is  one  which  expresses  an  action  or  stale  which  is 
limited  to  the  agent,  or,  in  other  word*,  an  action 
thet  does  not  pass  over  to,  or  operate  upon  an  object, 
as  1 1 walk ; I sleep.’ 

Intransitively,  in-trans'e-tiv- le,  ad.  In  an 
intransitive  manner. 

Intransmissible,  in-trans-mis'e-bl,  a.  Tli.t 
| cannot  be  transmitted. 

I nt  rank  mutability,  in-trans-mu-ta-bil'e-te,  a 
The  quality  of  not  being  transmutable. 

Iktransmctable,  in-trans-mu 'la-bl,  a.  Un- 
, changeable  into  another  substanoe. 

Intrant,  in'trant,  a.  (intrant,  Lat.)  Entering 
| into ; penetrating. 

Intreasure,  in-trczh'dr,  v.  a.  To  toy  up  as  in  a 
treasury. 

So  he  (the  JewoJIor)  intreatitrts  princes*  cabinet*. 

As  thy  wealth  wrill  their  wished  libraries. — 

Intr  hatful. — See  EntreatfuL 

Intrench,  in-trensh*,  r.  a.  (mi,  and  trencher.  Fr.) 
To  cot ; to  dig  or  cut  a t rench  around  a place,  as 
in  fortification  ; to  fortify  with  a ditch  and  para- 
pet, as  ‘the  army  intrenched  their  camp,*  or  * they 
were  intrenched to  furrow;  to  make  hollows 
in  ; 

Ilia  face 

Deep  scan  of  thumler  bad  iutrenched.  — }iiU<yn. 
to  encroach ; to  enter  on  and  take  possession  of 
that  which  belongs  to  another. 

Intuknchant,  in-tre nah 'ant,  a.  Not  to  be  di- 
vided; not  to  bo  wuuudcd ; indivisible — Obso- 
lete. 

As  essy  may 'at  thou  the  iiibvncJktHf  air 

With  Uijr  keen  sword  impress,  us  make  me  bleed.— 

NAoJk*. 

Intrbnchmrnt,  in-  trensh'ment,  *.  Fortification 

i with  a ditch,  including  an  embankment,  faschu-s, 

&c. 

Intrepid,  in-trep'id,  a.  (intrepuhu,  Lat.)  Fear- 
less ; daring ; bold. 

Intrepiditt,  in-tre-pid'e-te,  a.  Fearlessness; 
boldness;  courage. 

Intrkpiult,  in-trepld-le,  ad  Fearlessly;  boldly; 
daringly. 

Intkicaulk,  ir.'tre-ka-bl,  a.  Entangling.— L0b*o- 
lete. 

Intricacy,  in'tre-ka-se,  $.  The  state  of  being 

j entangled  or  involved  ; perplexity ; complication 
of  f*cts  or  notions. 

In  v ItiC ATE,  in  tre-kate,  a.  (intricattu,  Lat.)  Ed- 
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tangled  ; involved ; perplexed  ; complicated  ; — 
p.  a.  to  perplex. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Tint  will  b«  to  intricate  tl.e  ImsincM.— 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

Intricately,  in'treknte-le,  ad.  With  involution 
or  entanglement ; with  perplexity  or  intricacy. 

Iktricatekkss,  to'lre-kate-m-s,  t.  The  state  of 
being  involved ; complication  or  perplexity. 

Intrication,  to-tre-ka'&bun,  *.  Entanglement — 
Obsolete. 

Intrigue,  in-trecg',  ».  (French,  mtrigo,  Ital.)  A 
plot  or  scheme  of  a complicated  nature,  usually 
applied  to  affairs  of  love  or  government ; the  plot 
( of  a play  or  ronianoe  ; a complicated  scheme  of 
designs,  actions,  or  events,  intended  to  awaken 
; curiosity;  an  artful  involution  of  feigned  transac- 
tions ; intricacy ; complication  ; — (obsolete  in  the 
last  two  senses  ;) — r.  a.  to  perplex  or  render  to- 
i tricate ; — (obsolete  as  an  active  verb ;) 

Great  dUcursists  were  apt  to  intrigue  affair*  — 

L.  Addison. 

— r. «.  to  form  plots ; to  carry  on  private  designs 
by  intrigue ; to  carry  on  a commerce  of  illicit  love. 

Intriguer,  in-tre'gur,  s.  One  who  intrigues ; one 
who  forma  plots,  or  pursues  an  object  by  secret 
artifices. 

Intriguing,  in-treeg'ing,  a.  Addicted  to  intrigue; 
given  to  secret  machinations. 

Intkighkgly,  in-tre'ging-le,  ad.  With  intrigue; 
with  secret  machination*. 

Intkinskcatk,  to-trin'te-kate,  a.  Entangled ; 
perplexed. — Obsolete. 

Come,  mortal  wretch, 

With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  uitrinneoh 
Of  life-  at  once  untie. — ShaJU. 

Intrinsic,  iu-trin'sik,  ) a.  ( intrinsic!* , Lat.) 

1 Intrinsical,  m-trin'se  kal,!  Inward;  internal, 
or  according  to  the  internal  qualities — hence  true, 
genuine,  not  accidental  or  apparent ; intimate ; 
lamiliar. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Far  off  to  us,  to  thee  near ; yea,  hntrinsieuL— 

* Bp.  IlatL 

Intrinsicai.lt,  in-trin'se-kal-le,  ad  Internally; 
i in  its  nature ; really ; truly. 

A lie  is  a tiling  absolutely  and  intrinsically  evil. — 
South. 

Intro,  in'tro.  A Latin  adverb,  signifying  into; 
l!  within.  Same  as  Intro. 

Introduce,  in-tro-duse’,  e.  a.  (introduce,  Lat. 
introduire,  Fr.)  To  lead  or  briDg  in ; to  bring 
into  notice  or  practice  ; to  be  known  as  worthy  to 
be  received  ; to  begin ; to  open ; to  notice,  as  ‘ he 
introduced  the  subject ;’  to  produce  or  came  to 
exist,  ns  ‘to  introduce  habits  into  children;’  to 
bring  before  the  pnblic  by  writing  or  discourse.  j 
! Introducer,  in-tro-du'aur,  $.  One  who  intro- 
duces ; one  who  makes  strangers  known  to  each 
other  by  introduction. 

Introduction,  in-tro-duk'sbun,  s.  The  act  of 
introducing ; the  state  of  being  introduced ; the 
act  of  bringing  into  a country;  the  act  of 
bringing  something  into  notice,  practice,  or  use ; 
the  mhcring  of  a person  into  presence;  that 
part  of  a book  which  precedes  the  main  work; 
preface,  or  preliminary  dissertation ; the  com- 
mencement of  an  oration  or  discourse,  in  which 
the  speaker  generally  give*  some  account  of  his 

I1  design  and  subject. 

Intro DCCTI YE,  in-tro-duk'tiv,  a.  Serving  to  in- 
troduce. 

<*  a 
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Introductor,  in-tro-duk'tur,  r.  An  introducer.  < 
— Obsolete. 

Introductorily,  to-tro-duk'tur-e-le,  ad.  By 
way  of  introduction. 

Introductory,  in-tro-duk'tur-e,  a.  Serving  to 
introduce  something  else;  prefatory;  preliminary; 
previous. 

Introflf-xed,  in-tro-flekst',  a.  Flexed  or  bent  , 
inwardly. 

Introoression,  in-tro-gresh'un,  s.  (m/ro,  and  j 
greetio,  a going,  Lat.)  Entrance. 

Introit,  in-tro'it  or  in'troyt,  s.  (Fr.  from  itUroitus, 
an  entrance,  Lat.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  ser- 
vice, a passage  said  or  sung  as  a commencement  j 
or  entrance  during  the  performance  of  the  mass. 

Intromission,  in-tro-mish'un,*.  ( intromissu* , Lat)  ' 
The  action  of  sending  in ; the  state  of  being  intro-  : 
xnitted.  In  Scottish  Law,  an  intermeddling  with  ! ! 
the  effects  of  another. 

Intromit,  in-tro-mit',  v.  a.  To  send  in  ; to  allow 
to  enter ; to  be  tbe  medium  by  which  a thing 
enters  ; — p.  n.  in  Scottish  Law,  to  intermeddle 
with  tbe  effects  of  another. 

Inthoreckption,  M-tro-re-sep'ehun,  #.  The  act 
of  admitting  into. 

Iktrohsr,  in-trawrs',  a.  (introrsum,  Lat.)  Turned  | 
inwards.  In  Botany,  denoting  a part  of  a plant  | 
turned  towards  its  axis. 

Introspect,  to-tro-spekt',  r.  a.  (introspieio,  Lat.)  | 
To  look  into  or  within  ; to  view  the  inside. 

Introspection,  in-tro-apek'shun,  a.  A view  of 
the  inside  or  interior. 

I was  forced  to  make  an  isttrospeetion  into  my  mind. 

—Itryden. 

Intros  l ee,  in-tro-sume',  p.  n.  (intro,  and  sumo, 

I take  up,  lat.)  To  suck  in. — Obsolete. 

Bow  they  elect,  then  introsun*c  their  proper  food.— 

Lcetym. 

Introsusception,  in-tro-sus-sep'ahun,  a.  (intro, 
within,  and  tutcipere,  to  receive,  Lat.)  In  Pa- 
thology, the  introduction  of  a portion  of  anything 
into  that  which  immediately  precedes  or  follows 
it,  generally  in  consequence  of  inflammation.  Sy- 
nonymous with  Invagination. 

Introvenient,  in-tro-vene'yent,  a.  (intro,  and 
ernio,  I come,  Lat.)  Coming  into,  or  coming 
between  ; entering. 

Introversion,  to-tro-ver'shun,  a.  The  act  of  j 
turning  into. 

Introvert,  in-tro-vert',  e.  a.  (intro,  and  rcrio,  I 
turn,  Lat.)  To  turn  into. 

Intrude,  in-trood',  v.  n.  (intrude,  Lat.)  To  thrust 
one’s  self  into  a place  or  business ; to  enter  with- 
out invitation  or  permission ; — p.  a.  to  force  or 
thrust  one’s  self  to,  or  to  enter  into  some  place 
without  right  or  welcome ; to  force  or  cast  to. 

Intruder,  to-troo'dur,  a.  One  who  intrudes. 

Intrusion,  in-troo'xbun,  a.  (French,  hum  intrusio, 
Lat)  The  act  of  intruding ; encroachment ; en- 
trance without  right  on  the  property  or  posses- 
sions of  another ; voluntary  entrance  upon  under- 
takings unsuitable  for  the  person.  In  Law,  a 
species  of  injury  by  ouster,  or  amotion  of  possession 
from  the  freehold,  being  an  entry  of  a stranger, 
after  a particular  estate  of  freehold  is  determined, 
before  him  in  remainder  or  reversion ; as  when  a 
tenant  for  life  dies  seised  of  certain  lands  and 
tenements,  and  a stranger  enters  thereon  after 
such  death,  and  before  any  entry  made  by  him  in 
remainder  or  reversion. — N.  B.  203 ; I Cruise, 
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1G1,  31G.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  copyholdB, 
when  a stranger  enters  or  intrudes,  before  the 
reversioner  or  remainderman,  after  the  determina- 
tion of  the  particular  copyhold  estate.  The  writ 
which  lay  against  such  intruders  was  also  called 
a trnl  nj  intrusion. — Let  Tertnes  tie  la  Ley ; Old 
Nat.  Brtv.  203.  Intrusion  de  gardy  (Fr.  intru- 
sion of  ward,)  a writ  that  lay  against  an  infant, 
for  entering  into  his  lands  when  within  age,  and 
keeping  out  his  lord. — Old  Nat.  Brev.  90. 

Intrusive,  in-  troo'siv,  a.  Thrusting  in  or  enter- 
ing without  right  or  welcome  ; apt  to  intrude. 

Imtiu  BIVKLY,  in-troo'siv-le,  ad.  In  on  intrusive 
I,  manner. 

Intki  siveness,  in-troo'siv-nes,  s.  The  act  of 
entering  without  invitation  or  permission. 

Intrust,  in-trust',  v.  a.  To  deliver  intrust;  to 
confide  to  the  care  of. 

! Intska,  int'so-o,  t.  (intri,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
s]>eries,  7.  Madagascariensis,  in  Madagascar.)  A 
g*  mis  of  Leguminous  plants  with  pinnate  leaves  : 

| Suborder,  Carsalpinie®. 

j Intuition,  in-tu-ish'un,  t.  ( intuition , Span,  from 
intuitu*,  Lit.)  Sight  of  anything,  but  appro- 
priately the  mental  sight  or  view  of  a truth  with- 
out reference  to,  or  consciousness  of,  any  menus 
by  which  it  reached  the  mind  ; the  truth  itself  so 
perceived. 

. Intuitive,  in-tu'e-tiv,  a.  (intuiti/l  Fr.)  Literally, 
seeing  into,  but  applied  only  to  the  mind,  or  to 
what  the  mind  perceives — hence  having  the  power 
, of  knowing  at  once  ; not  using  media;  not  coining 
at  a truth  by  successive  intuitions,  each  the  step 
to  another,  but  conscious  of  the  truth  at  once ; 
seen  at  once  by  the  mind ; understood  without 
media,  or  having  the  power  of  discovering  truth 
j without  reasoning. 

Intuitively,  in-tu'o-tiv-le,  ad.  By  immediate 
perception  without  reasoning. 

Intumesce,  in-tu-mes',  r.  n.  ( intwnescoy  Lat.)  To 
swell ; to  become  tumid ; to  enlargo  or  expand 
with  heat. 

Intumescence,  in-tu-mes'sens,  ) a.  The  act  of 

Intumescknct,  in-tu-mes'scn-sc,)  swelling;  a 
tumour. 

Intumulated,  in-tu'mn-lay-ted,  o.  part  Not 
buried. 

Intubgercence,  in-tur-jes'sens,  s.  (w,  and  tur- 
ytscOy  I swell,  Lat.)  A swelling  ; the  action  of 
swelling,  or  state  of  being  swelled. 

IKTU8E,  in'tuso,  s.  A bruise. — Obsolete. 

And,  after  haring  searched  the  Wusr  deep, 

She  with  her  scan  did  bind  the  wound. — 

Spenser. 

, Intussusception,  in-tus-sus-sep'shun,  s.  ( iatus , 
within,  and  tutcipert , to  receive,  Lat.)  In  Physi- 
ology,  the  act  whereby  substances  about  to  undergo 
the  process  of  assimilation  are  introduced  into  the 
interior  of  organised  bodies,  to  bo  absorbed  for  the 
, | purposes  of  nutrition.  In  Pathology, — see  Intro- 
j ! suf.ee  ption. 

1 Intwine. — See  Entwine, 
j Intwist.— See  Entwiat 

' Inula,  in'u-la,  s.  (derivation  uncertain : the  name 
was  given  by  tho  Latins  to  a plant  which  w-as 
eaten  with  sugar.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants : 
Suborder,  Tubuliflors*. 

1 Inulin,  in'u-lin,  s.  A peculiar  vegetable  principle 
extracted  from  the  Inula  helenium,  or  Els  cam- 
1 ! pane. 

jl in,: 


1m  mum  ate,  in-um'brate,  r.  u.  ( inumbrv , Lat.)  To 
shade. 

Inuncted,  in-ungk'ted,  a.  Anointed. — Obsolete. 

Inunction,  in-unk'shun,  t.  ( inunctus , Lat.)  The 
act  or  state  of  anointing ; unction. 

INUNCTUOSITT,  in-unk-tu-os'e-tc,  t.  (in,  nnd  unc- 
tus,  anointed,  LaL)  The  want  of  uuctuosity; 
the  absence  of  greasincss  or  oiiinesft. 

INUNDANT,  in-un'daut,  a.  {inuiuhms,  Lat.)  Over- 
flowing. 

Inundate,  in-un'date,  p.  a.  (wssifc,  Lat.)  To 
overflow;  to  deluge;  to  overflow  with  abundance 
or  superfluity. 

Inundation,  in -un-da 'shun,  s.  (tnumldio,  Iait.) 

An  overflow  of  water;  a flood  ; a deluge. 

Inundkkstandino,  in-un-dur-stan'ding,  a.  Void 
of  understanding. — Obsolete. 

Inurbane,  in-ur'banc,  a.  Rude  ; nncivil. 

Inuruankly,  iii-ur-bane'lc,  ad.  Without  urbanity. 

Ixuriianenksh,  in-ur-bane'nes,  s.  Want  of  civi- 
lity; rudeness. 

Inurbanity,  in-ur- ban'e-te,  s.  The  want  of  cour- 
teousnefs ; incivility ; rude,  unpolished  manners 
or  deportment. 

Inure,  in-ure',  r.  a.  (m,  and  ore,  nse  or  practice. 
Norm.  Fr.)  To  habituate;  to  practise; — r.  n.  to 
come  into  use  or  power,  os  a gift  of  lands  mures  1 
to  the  heirs  of  the  grantee,  or  it  mures  to  their 
benefit. 

Inurement,  in-ure'ment,  i.  Practice  ; habit ; cus- 
tom. 

In  urn,  in-urn',  r.  a.  To  put  in  an  urn ; to  bury; 
to  inter ; to  entomb. 

The  sepulchre  <• 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  imu-nd.—SKtkt. 

Ixusitatiox,  in-u-ze-ta'shun,  s.  The  state  of  be- 
ing unused ; disuse. 

Inustion,  in-ust'yun,  t.  ( inustio , Lat.)  The  act 
| of  burning ; a branding. 

Inutile,  in- u' til,  a.  Useless;  unprofitable. 

To  refer  to  heat  and  cold  is  a compendious  and  inutile  | 

speculation. — Bacon. 

Inutility,  in-u-til'e-te,  s.  (inutility,  Fr.  from  »W- 
tilitas , Lat.)  Uselessness;  unprofitableness. 

Inuttkraulb. — See  Unutterable. 

Inuds,  in'nu-us,  s.  A genus  of  quadrumanous 
animals,  in  which  the  muzzle  is  slightly  length- 
ened ; the  nose  lateral,  and  hardly  half  the  length 
of  the  face;  no  tail,  or  very  short:  Family, 
Simiudtc. 

Invade,  iu-vnde',  r.  a.  ( invador , Lat.)  To  enter 
a country  with  hostile  intentions ; to  enter  as  an 
enemy,  with  a view  to  conquest  or  plunder;  to 
attack;  to  assail;  to  assault;  to  infringe;  to 
encroach  on ; to  vioUte ; to  attack  or  seize,  as  a 
disease;  to  go  into.— A Latinism.— Obsolete  in 
the  last  sense. 

Invader,  in-va'dur,  $.  One  who  invades  or  enters 
the  territory  of  another  with  a view  to  conqnest 
or  plunder;  an  encroachcr ; an  intruder;  one  who 
infringes  the  rights  of  another. 

Invagination. — See  Introsusoeption. 

Invalescence,  in-va-lea'sens,  t.  ( inealetoo , Lat)  1 
Strength ; health. 

Invaletudinabt,  in-val-e-tu'de-na-re,  o.  Want- 
ing health. 

Invalid,  in-val'id,  a.  (invalidus,  Lat)  Weak ; 
of  no  force,  weight  or  cogency.  In  Law,  having  | 
no  force,  effect,  or  efficacy;  null  and  void, 
j Invalid,  in-va-lcod',  s.  ( invulide , Fr.  from  out**- 
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das,  weak,  Lat.)  A weak,  infirm  person ; gene- 
rally applied  to  a person  worn  out  in  warfare,  or 
otherwise  disabled  tor  active  service. 

Invalidate,  in- val 'e-date,  v.  a.  ( invalider , Fr.) 
j To  weaken ; to  deprive  of  force  or  efficacy ; to 
I prove  to  be  of  no  force. 

Invalidation,  in-val-e-da'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
invalidating. 

INVALIDITY,  in-va-Iid'e-te,  s.  (invalidite,  Fr.)  Want 
of  cogency;  want  of  legal  foroe  or  efficacy;  weak- 
ness. 

Invalidness,  in-val'id-ncs,  a.  Invalidity. 

1 Invaluable,  in-val'u-a-bl,  a.  Precious;  above 
estimation ; inestimable. 

Invaluably,  in-val'u-a-ble,  ad.  Inestimably. 

Invariable,  in-va'ro-a-bl,  c.  Not  variable;  un- 
changeable; immutable. 

I Invariable  ness,  in-va're-a-bl-ncs,  s.  Immuta- 
bility of  state,  condition,  or  quality, 
i Invariably,  in-va're-a-bie,  ad.  Unchangeably; 
immutably. 

Invarikd. — See  Unvaried. 

Invasion,  tn-va'xhun,  i.  (invado,  I invade,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  invading ; hostile  incursion ; encroach- 
ment ; infringement  or  violation ; attack  of  a 
disease. 

Invasive,  in-va'siv,  a.  Entering  on  another’s  pos- 
sessions with  hostile  designs ; aggressive ; in- 
fringing another's  rights. 

| Invected,  in-vek'ted,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a thing 
| fluted  or  furrowed. 

| Invection,  in-vek'shun,  a.  An  invective. — Obso- 
lete. 

Invective,  in-vek'tiv,  s.  A railing  speech  or  ex- 
pression ; harsh  or  reproachful  accusation ; — a. 
satirical,  abusive  railing. 

! Invectivkly,  in-vek'tiv-le,  acf.  Abusively;  sati- 
rically. 

Inveigh,  in-va',  v.  a.  (inveko,  I bear  against,  Lat.) 
To  rail  against ; to  reproach. 

In v higher,  m-va'ur,  *.  A vehement  railer;  a 
censorious  person. 

Inveigle,  in-ve'gl,  r.  a.  ( inveogler , to  blind,  Norm. 
Fr.)  To  entice;  to  seduce;  to  wheedle;  to  per- 
suade to  something  evil,  by  deceptive  arts  or 
i flattery. 

I Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  njx  lls, 

To  inveigle  or  Invite  the  unwary  sense. — J/Udo, 
Inveiolkment,  in-ve gl-ment,  a.  Enticement; 
seduction. 

Inveiglkr,  in-ve'ghir,  t.  A 6cducer;  one  who 
allures  to  evil. 

In  veiled,  in-vayld',  a.  Covered  as  with  a veil, 
j In  vendible,  in-vcn'dc-bl,  a.  Not  saleable;  not 
fit  to  be  sold. 

I Invkndibleness,  in-ven'dc-ll-nes,  s.  State  of 
i being  not  saleable. 

Invent,  In-vent',  p.  a.  (in venter,  Fr.  from  invenio, 
I come  to,  Lat.)  To  find  out  something  new ; 
i to  devise  something  not  previously  known ; to 

; contrive  something  that  did  not  previously  exist ; 

to  forge,  fabricate,  or  contrive  falsely,  as  to  con- 
trive falsehoods ; to  frame  or  feign  by  the  imagi- 
nation ; to  light  on  ; to  meet  with. — Obsolete  in 
this  last  and  truly  literal  sense. 

Invbntful,  in-vent'fi/1,  a.  Full  of  invention. 
Inventiblb,  in-vent'e-bl,  a.  That  can  be  in- 
1 1 vented. 

J Inventibleneer,  in-vent'e-bl- nes,  a.  The  state 
j of  being  inventiblc ; discoverable. 


INVENTION— INVERT. 


Invention,  in-ven'shun,  ».  (French,  from  invent*/,  j 
Lat.)  The  act  or  operation  of  finding  out  some-  || 
thing ; the  thing  invented ; forgery ; fiction ; the  j 
power  of  inventing,  or  the  skill  and  ingenuity  • 
displayed  in  the  contrivance  of  anything  new;  , 
the  name  given  to  a day  set  apart  by  Roman 
Catholics  (4th  May),  for  the  celebration  of  a 
feast,  called  * The  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross.’ 

In  Painting,  the  choice  which  the  printer  makes  1 
of  the  objects  that  are  to  enter  into  the  compogi-  , 
tion  of  his  piece.  In  Poetry,  whatever  the  poet 
adds  to  the  history  of  his  subject  In  Rhetoric, 
the  discovery  of  arguments  necessary  to  prove  or 
illustrate  the  subject. 

Inventive,  in-ven'tiv,  a.  (invent if,  Fr.)  Able  to 
invent ; quick  at  contrivance. 

Inventively,  in-ven'tiv-lc,  ad.  By  the  power  of  t 
invention. 

Inventiveness,  in-ven'tiv-ncs,  a.  The  faculty  of 
inventing. 

Inventor,  in-ven'tur,  a.  One  who  invents;  a 
contriver. 

Inventor! al,  in-ven-to'rc-al,  o.  Pertaining  to  an 
inventory. 

Inventor! ally,  in-ven-to're-al-le,  ad.  In  tho 
manner  of  an  inventory. 

To  divide  inrxniteruifly,  would  dissy  the  arithmetic  of 

memory.— Skak*. 

Inventory,  in'ven-tur-e,  s.  (inventaire,  Fr.)  An 
account,  catalogue,  or  schedule  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  a deceased  or  living  person ; a cata- 
logue of  movables ; a catalogue  or  account  of  par- 
ticular things  in  any  person’s  possession ; — v.  a. 

(i inventoricr , Fr.)  to  make  an  inventory  of;  to 
make  a list,  catalogue,  or  schedule  of ; to  insert 
or  register  in  an  account  of  goods. 

Inventress,  in-vcnt'rcs,  $.  A female  who  invents. 

Invekmination,  in-ver-me-na'shuu,  r.  (in,  and  ; 
vermis,  a worm,  Lat)  State  of  being,  as  an  J 
animal,  inhabited  by  worms. 

Inverse,  in-vers',  a.  (inversus,  Lat)  Inverted; 
reciprocal ; opposed  to  direct.  Inverse  propor- 
tion, in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  is  the  role  of 
three,  or  proportion,  applied  in  a reverse  or  contrary 
order.  Inverse  ratio , the  ratio  of  the  reciprocals 
of  two  numbers.  Inverse  method  of  tangents,  the 
method  of  finding  the  curve  belonging  to  a given 
tangent  as  opposed  to  the  direct  method,  or  the  j 
finding  the  tangent  to  a given  curve. 

Inversely,  in-vers'le,  ad.  In  an  inverted  order 
or  manner. 

Inversion,  in-ver* shun,  s.  Change  of  order,  time, 
or  place;  a taming  backwards.  In  Grammar,  a I 
change  in  the  natural  order  of  words.  In  Music,  , j 
the  change  of  position  either  of  a subject  or  of  a 
chord.  In  Mathematics,  tho  inverting  of  tho  j 
terms  of  a proportion  by  changing  the  antecedents  ! 
into  consequents,  and  the  consequents  into  ante-  ; 
cedents.  Inversio  uteri,  in  Pathology,  that  stato  j 
of  the  uterus  in  which  it  is  turned  wholly  or  par-  ; 
tially  inside  out. 

Invert,  in-vert',  v.  a.  (in,  and  verto , I turn,  Lat.)  | 
To  turn  in  a contrary  direction ; to  turn  upside  1 
down  ; to  place  the  first  last ; to  place  in  a con- 
trary order  or  method.  In  Music,  to  change  the  J 
order  of  the  notes  which  form  a chord,  or  the  parts 
which  compose  harmony;  to  divertor  turn  into  j 
another  channel. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense.  1 
Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  with  inverting  his  trea-  i 

•urea  to  his  owu  private  use.—  KwjLLt. 

iota  • 
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In  vertebral,  in-veritc-bral,  a.  Destitute  of  s 
vertebral  column. 

Invertebrata,  in-ver-te-bra'ta,  s.  A great  divi- 
sion of  the  animal  kingdom,  w hich  includes  all 
those  animals  which  are  not  possessed  of  a verte- 
bra or  backbone. 

Invertebrate,  in-verite-brate,  a.  An  animal 
haring  no  vertebral  column  or  spinal  bone. 

Invektkbrated,  in- ver't e-bray- ted,  a.  Destitute 
of  a backbone  or  vertebral  chain. 

Inverted,  in-ver'ted,  a.  Turned  upside  down,  as 
an  inverted  cone.  Inverted  arch,  in  Architecture, 
is  where  the  lowest  stone  or  brick  is  the  keystone. 

Invkrtedlt,  in-ver'ted-le,  ad.  In  reversed  order. 

Invest,  in-vest',  r.  a.  (inreriir,  Fr.  inrestio,  Lat.) 
To  clothe  or  dress — hence,  to  clothe  figuratively 
with  an  office  or  dignity ; to  adorn  or  grace ; 

Honour  must. 

Not  aceotnpaniwl,  forest  him  only; 

But  *ipns  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  dcoervers.— Shake. 

to  surround,  as  to  be  invested  with  light ; to  en- 
close or  block  up,  as  to  invest  a town ; to  aink 
money  in  any  fund  or  business;  to  give;  to  cou- 
fer. — Obsolete  in  the  last  signification. 

Invebtient,  in-veat'yent,  fl.  Covering;  clothing. 
Consolidated  and  freed  from  its  fooesfiraf  shell.— 

Woodward. 

Investigable,  in-ves'te-ga-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
investigated. 

Investigate,  in-ves'te^-gate,  r.  a.  (invtstiffo,  Lat.) 
To  search  into;  to  inquire  into  with  care  and  ac- 
curacy. 

Investigation,  m-vos-te-ga'ahnn,  ».  (mvestigntia, 
Lat  from  fo,  and  vestigium,  a track  or  footstep.) 
The  act  or  process  of  searching  minutely  into  facts 
or  principles. 

Investigative,  in-vea'te-gay-tiv,  a.  Curious  and 
deliberate  in  physical  or  metaphysical  inquiry. 

Investigator,  in-ves-te-ga'tor,  t.  A diligent  in- 
quirer ; one  who  investigates. 

Investiture,  in-ves'te-ture,  #.  The  act  or  right 
of  clothing  with,  or  giving  legal  possession  ; the 
right  of  giving  of  any  manor,  office,  or  benefice. 

Investivr,  in-ves'tiv,  a.  Clothing;  encircling. 

Investment,  in-vest'ment,  s.  The  act  of  sur- 
rounding a fortress  or  place  during  a siege ; the 
act  of  placing  money  in  some  permanent  property 
yielding  an  interest,  rent,  or  annuity;  the  pro- 
perty in  which  money  is  placed,  or  to  be  placed ; 
literally,  clothes. — Vestment  is  now  used. 

Inveteracy,  in-vet'er-a-so,  a.  ( inveteratio , Lat) 
Long  continuance,  particularly  of  an  evil  habit, 
or  of  a disease ; usually  applied  in  a bad  sense,  as 
the  inveteracy  of  prejudice  or  error;  obstinacy 
confirmed  by  time. 

Inveterate,  in-vet'er-ate,  a.  (m,  and  veins,  old, 
Lat)  Old ; long  established ; obstinate  by  long 
continuance ; — v.  a.  to  fix  or  harden  by  long  con- 
tinuance. 

Invktbratelt,  m-vet’er-ate-le,  ad.  With  ob- 
stinacy; violently. 

Invetkratenesb,  in-vet'er-ate-nes,  #.  Obstinacy 
confirmed  by  time,  as  tbs  inveterate  ness  of  a mis- 
chief! 

Isvbteration,  in-vet-er-a'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
hardening  or  confirming  by  long  continuance. 

Invidious,  in-vid'e-us,  a.  (incidiosvs,  from  invideo , 
to  envy,  Lat)  Envious;  malignant;  in  the 
usual  sense,  likely  to  incur  ill-will  or  hatred,  or 
to  provoke  euvy ; Uatel'uL 
luift 


Invidiously,  in-vid'e-us-lc,  ad.  Enviously;  ma- 
lignantly ; in  a manner  likely  to  provoke  hatred. 
Inyidiousness,  in-vid'e-ns-nea,  s.  The  quality  of 
provoking  envy  or  hatred. 

In  vigilance,  in-vg'il-ans,  #.  Want  of  vigilance ; 

• neglect  of  watching. 

Invigorate,  in-vig'o-rate,  v.  o.  ( mvigeriri , ItaL 
| from  fo,  and  rigor,  Lat)  To  give  vigour  to ; to 
strengthen;  to  animate;  to  give  life  and  energy 

! 

Inviooration,  iu-vig-o-ra'shtm,  a.  The  act  of 
being  invigorated;  the  state  of  l*ing  strengthened. 

I Invioocr,  in-vig'ur,  v.a.  To  invigorate;  to  ani 
1 mats. 

Invillaoed,  in-ril'lijd,  o.  Turned  into  a village 
— Obsolete. 

Invincible,  in-vin'se-bl,  a,  (m,  and  r men,  to  con- 
quer, Lat)  Not  to  be  conquered  or  subdued;  • 
unconquerable ; not  to  be  overcome. 
Invtnciblrness,  in-vin'se-bl-nes,)  s.  The  quality 
Invincibility,  in-vin  se-hil'e-te,  > of  being  un- 
conquerable ; insuperableness. 

Invincibly,  in-vin'ee-ble,  ad.  Unconquerably; 
insuperably. 

Inviolable,  m-vi'o-Ia-bl,  a.  ( mviolabilis , Lat.) 
Not  to  be  broken,  injured,  or  profaned;  insuscep-  , 
tiblo  of  hurt 

The  inrioiiUf  saints. 

In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanc'd  entire.— J V&ton. 

Inviolablkness,  in-vi'o-la-bl-nes,)  s.  The  qua 
Inviobility,  in-vi-o-bil'e-te,  ( lity  or  state 
| of  being  inviolate,  or  of  not  being  subject  to  be 
1 broken. 

Inviolably,  iu-vi'o-la-ble,  ad.  Without  profana- 
1 tion  or  failure. 

Inviolate,  in-vi'o-late,  a.  (in  viola  tus,  I .at)  Un- 
hurt ; uninjured ; unprofaned ; unpolluted  ; un- 
broken. jl 

Bat  let  fovfotUe  truth  be  always  dear 
To  thee. — Jtenham. 

Inviolate©,  in-viVlay-ted,  a.  Uuprofaned  ; un- 
broken ; unviolated. 

Invious,  in've-us,  a.  (forms,  Lat  from  fo,  and  rid, 
way.)  Impassable ; untrodden. 

Inviolsness,  in've-ue-nea,  s.  The  state  of  being 
impassable. 

Invirility,  in-ve-ril'e-te, «.  Absence  of  manhood. 
Inviscate,  in-via'kate,  r.  a.  (fo,  and  riser#,  glue, 
or  birdlime,  Lat)  ToKme;  to  daub  with  glue; 
to  catch  with  birdlime. 

In  viscerate,  in-vis'ser-ate,  r.  a.  To  breed ; to 
nourish. — Obsolete. 

Inruceniting  thU  disposition  in  our  heart*— to  lore  one 
another.— Montapwe. 

Invisibility,  in-viz-e-bil'e-te,  ) s.  ( inrinbilitc. 
Invisibleness,  in-viz'e-bl-nes,  > Fr.)  The  state 
of  being  invisible ; imperceptibleness  to  the  sight 
Invisible,  in-viz'e-bl,  a.  (mvisilrilis,  Lot)  Not 
i to  be  seen  ; imperceptible  by  the  sight 
Invisibly,  in-vix'e-ble,  ad.  Imperceptibly  to  the 
eye;  in  a manner  to  escape  being  seen. 

Invision,  in-vuh'un,  $.  Want  of  virion. — Obso- 
lete. 

Invitation,  in-ve-ta'shun,  t.  (invitatio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  inviting  or  soliciting  a person’s  company. 
InvitaTORY,  in-vi'ta-tur-e,  a.  Using  or  contain- 
ing invitation  ; — s.  hymn  of  invitation  to  prayer ; 
part  of  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Invite,  in-vite',  r.  a.  (invito,  Lit ) To  seek  ; to 
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| n»k  a person  to  a place,  particularly  to  one’s  bouse ; 
to  allure ; to  tempt  to  cotne ; 

Shady  groves  that  easy  sleep  inrite,— Ih-pden. 
to  present  temptations  or  allurements  to;  to  in- 
duce by  pleasure  or  hope. 

bmTKMKNT,  in-vile' ment,  a.  Act  of  inviting ; in- 
vitation.— Obsolete. 

Inviter,  in-vi'tur,  a.  One  who  invites. 

I Inviting,  in-vi'ting,  a.  Alluring;  tempting; — 8. 
invitation. 

Invitingly,  in-vi'ting-le,  ad.  In  a manner  to  in- 
vite or  allure. 

Invitkifiaisle,  in-vit're-fi-a-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  vitrifled  or  turned  into  glass. 

! Invocate,  in'vo-kate,  v.  a.  (incoco,  Lat.)  To  in- 
voke or  call  on  in  supplication ; to  implore ; to 
address  in  prayer. — Obsolete.  Invoke  is  now 

! . generally  used. 

If  Dagon  be  thy  god, 

Qo  to  his  temple,  tnvoeaie  his  aid.— ifSton. 
i Invocation,  in-vo-ka'shun,  «.  (mrocatio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  addressing  in  prayer ; the  act  of  Invok- 
ing the  assistance  or  presence  of  any  divinity  or 
muse.  In  I .avr,  a judicial  call,  demand,  or  older, 
as  the  wpocafion  of  papers  or  evidence  into  a 
court. 

Invoice,  in'voys,  a.  (moot,  a sending,  or  thing  Bent, 
Fr.  in  rots,  things  sent,  Ital.)  In  Commerce,  a 
written  account  of  particulars  of  merchandise 
shipped  or  sent  to  a purchaser,  consignee,  factor, 
&C.,  with  the  value  and  prices  annexed ; a written 
account  of  rateable  estate ; — v.  a.  to  make  a writ- 
ten account  of  goods  or  property  with  tho  prices. 
It  is  usual  to  invoice  goods  in  the  currency  of  the 
country  in  which  the  seller  resides. 

Invoke,  in-voke',  r.  a.  ( incoco , Lat.)  To  address 
in  prayer ; to  call  for  assistance  and  protection. 
Iu  Law,  to  order  or  call  judicially. 

Involucel,  in-vol'u-ael, ».  (dim.  of  involucre.)  In 
m Botany,  the  involucrum  of  an  umbellule  and  io- 
volucreL 

Involucellatk,  in-vo-lu'scl-late,  a.  Surrounded 
l with  involucels. 

Involuckal,  in-vo-lu'kral,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
involucrum. 

■ Involucraria,  in-vo-lu-kra're-a,  s.  ( involucrum, 

I Lat.  in  reference  to  the  umbels  of  the  male  llowers 
being  involucrated  by  bracteaa.)  A genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  Nepaul : Order,  Cucnrbitace*. 

Involccrate,  in-vol'n-krate,  ) a.  Having  an 

Involucrated,  in-vol'a-kray-ted,)  involucrum. 

Involucre,  in-vo-lu'kur,  I t.  (involucrum,  a 

Involucrum,  ln-vo-lu'kmm,f  wrapper,  Lat.)  In 
Botany,  the  bracteas  which  surround  the  flowers 
or  umbels,  particularly  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

Intolucrkd,  in-vo-lu'kurd,  a.  Having  an  invo- 
lucre. 

Involucrft,  in-vo-luTcret,  t.  A smnll,  imperfect, 
impartial  involncre;  an  involnceL 

Involuntarily,  in-vol'an-ta-re-le,  ad.  Not  by 
choice ; not  spontaneously ; against  the  will ; 
| independent  of  the  will. 

Involuntariness,  in-vol'nn-ta-re-nea,  s.  Want 
| of  choice ; independence  of  the  will, 
i Involuntary,  in-vol'an-ta-re,  a.  (inrohmOtire, 
Fr.)  Not  having  will  or  choice;  unwilling;  in- 
dependent of  the  will  or  choice,  as  in  the  action 
of  involuntary  muscles ; not  proceeding  from 
choice,  or  done  willingly  ; opposed  to  the  will. 

Involute,  in'vo-lute,  «.  (invohUua,  Lat.)  A curve 


traced  by  the  end  of  a string,  in  folding  it  round 
another  curve,  or  in  unfolding  it  with  reference 
to  the  other,  which  is  called  the  crolute ; — a.  in- 
voluted. 

Involuted,  in-vo-lu'ted,  a.  Rolled  spirally  in- 
wards. 

Involution,  in-vo-lu'shun,  i.  (French,  from  iwo- 
lutio,  Lat.)  The  act  of  involving  or  infolding; 
the  state  of  being  eutangled  or  involved ; compli- 
cation. 

All  things  are  mixed  and  caused  by  mutual  Inroft.tiom, 
— (JUtnriU*. 

In  Grammar,  the  insertion  of  one  or  more  clauses, 
or  members  of  a sentence,  between  the  agent  or 
subject  and  the  verb.  In  Algebra,  the  raising 
any  quantity  from  its  root  to  any  height  or  power 
assigned. 

Involve,  in-volv',  r.  a.  ( inrolro , Lat.)  To  en- 
velop or  cover  with  surrounding  matter ; to  in- 
wrap ; to  comprise ; to  join  mutually ; to  mingle 
together;  to  entangle;  to  conjoin. 

The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along, 

Involret  s vast  involuntary  throng. — Pop*. 

In  Algebra,  to  raise  a quantity  from  the  root  to 
any  assigned  power. 

Involvbdness,  in-vol'ved-nes,  «.  The  state  of 
being  involved. 

Involvement,  in-volv'ment,  $.  Act  of  involving! 
state  of  being  involved. 

Invulnerability,  in-vul-ner-a-bil'e-te,  ) i.  (u»~ 

Invulnkrableness,  in-vul'ner-a-bl-nes,  j wlner- 
alnlite , Fr.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invul- 
nerable, or  being  secure  from  wounds  or  injury. 

Invulnerable,  in-vul'ner-a-bl,  a.  (French,  from 
invulnembili t,  Lat.)  That  cannot  be  wounded 
or  injured. 

Nor  vainly  hope 

To  be  bvnUnerabt*  in  tboee  bright  arms.— MUon. 

Inwall,  in-wawl',  r.  a.  To  enclose,  or  fortify 
with  a wall 

Inward,  in'wurd,  a.  ( imeeard , Sax.  eimearts, 
Germ.)  Internal;  interior;  intimate;  domestic; 
familiar;  seated  in  the  mind  or  soul ; — ad.  to- 
wards the  inside  or  centre ; into  the  mind  or 
thoughts. 

Celestial  light  shine  inward.  -J \tUlon. 

INWARDLY,  in'wurd-le,  ad.  Towards  the  centre ; 
in  the  inner  parts ; internally ; in  the  heart ; 
privately ; secretly. 

Let  Benedict,  like  covered  Are, 

Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inuxmffy. — 
tkak*. 

Inwardness,  in'wurd-nes,  t.  Familiarity;  inti- 
macy ; internal  state. 

You  know  my  imraninru  and  love 

Are  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio.— 

SkaJu. 

Inwards,  in'wurds,  a pi  The  inner  parts  of  an 
animal ; the  bowets  ; the  viscera. 

Inweave,  in-weev',  r.  a.  Patl , Inwove,  pa*t  part 
Inwoven.  To  weave  together;  to  intermix  or 
intertwine  by  weaving. 

Down  they  cast 

Their  crowns,  imooce  w ith  amaranth  and  gold. — 
MtUon. 

Inwhkkl,  in-hweel',  v.  a.  To  surronnd  or  encircle. 

Heaven’s  grace  imeheei  jrel— Arawn. 

IlfWTT,  in'wit,  t.  Mind;  understanding. — Obeo- 
letc. 

Inwood,  in-wood',  r.  a.  To  hide  in  woods. 

lots 
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|l  Inwork,  in-wurk',  v.  n.  To  work  within. 

1 1 In  working,  in'wurk-ing,  t.  Internal  operation; 

|!  energy  within. 

‘‘  Inwrap,  in-rap',  r.  n.  To  involve;  to  infold ; to 
; * cover  by  wrapping ; to  involve  in  difficulty  or 
I ! perplexity ; to  perplex  ; to  ravish  or  transport, 
i | Inwrkatii,  in-wreeth',  r.  a.  To  surround  or  en- 
compass as  with  a wreath,  or  with  something  in 
the  form  of  a wreath. 

I Resplendent  locks  inwrea&'d  with  beams. — Milton. 

Inwrocqht,  in-rawt',  a.  Wrought  or  worked  in 
! : or  among  other  things ; adorned  with  figures, 

ij  Io,  i'o,  t.  In  Mythology,  a priestess  of  Juno  at 
Argos,  the  daughter  of  Jasus  or  Innchus.  She 
was  changed  by  Jupiter  iuto  a beautiful  heifer, 
and  afterwards,  by  entreaty,  restored  to  a woman. 

! After  death  she  received  divine  honours,  and  was 

I I worshipped. 

Iodatks,  i'o- day ts,  l.  A genus  of  Salta,  resulting 

I from  the  combination  of  iodic  add  (a  compound 
itself  of  iodine  and  oxygen)  with  salifiable  bases. 
The  iodo-nitric,  iodo-phosphoric,  and  iodo-sul- 
phuric  acids  are  double  acids,  resulting  respec- 
tively from  combinations  of  the  nitric,  phosphoric, 

| arid  sulphuric  adds. 

Iodic,  i-od'ik,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  iodine;  con- 
j tainiog  iodine.  Iodic  mercury , a mineral  of  a 
fine  lemon-yellow  colour,  found  in  the  variegated 
sandstone  of  Casas  Viegas,  Mexico.  Iodic  silcer 

I I occurs  massive  in  thin  plates  of  a greyish-white 
j ; or  silver-white  colour,  which  changes  to  lavender- 

bine  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  trunspnrent  or 
translucent,  with  a resinous  lustre  passing  into 
' adamantine.  It  is  found  in  thin  veins  in  stea- 
tite, near  Mazwpil,  in  Mexico.  Iodic  acid,  an 
add  consisting  of  iodine  oxygenized  to  the  high- 
est point. 

loiilDK,  i'o-did,)  i.  Any  incombustible  substance, 

Iode,  i'ode,  > not  an  add,  of  which  iodine 
1 forms  a part. 

Iodine,  i'o-din,  i.  (iodet,  resembling  a Tiolet,  Gr.) 
One  of  the  elementary  bodies  obtained  from  cer- 
tain marine  plants;  it  is  incombustible,  but,  in 
i combination  with  several  other  bodies,  it  exhibits 
! tbe  phenomena  of  oombustion ; like  chloride,  it 
destroys  vegetable  colours.  It  is  of  a bluish- 
black  or  greyish-black  colour,  with  a metallic 
lustre;  when  in  scales,  they  resemble  those  of 
micaceous  iron  ore.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  bril- 
liant rhomboidal  plates  or  elongated  octahedrons. 
Its  vapour  is  of  a beautiful  violet  oolour — hence 
its  name. 

I0DI8M,  i'o-dizm,  s.  A morbid  state  brought  on 
1 by  the  use  of  iodine. 

Iodol'S,  i'o-dus,  a.  Pertaining  to  iodine.  Odoua 
add  oontains  one  equivalent  of  oxygen ; iodic 
! ! aculy  two  equivalents  or  more. 

Iodurkt,  i-od'u-ret,  9.  Any  combustible  sub- 
stance, having  no  properties  of  an  add,  and  of 
which  iodine  forms  a part. 

Iolitk,  i'o-lite,  a.  (ion,  a violet,  and  lithot , a stone, 
Gr.  from  its  bluish  violet  oolour  in  one  direction.) 

1 ; v,  A mineral  of  a dark  blue  colour,  sometimes  with 
a tinge  of  black,  but  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
: light  at  right  angles  to  the  prism  it  appears 

brownish  yellow — hence  it  Ins  been  called  Di- 
1 chroite.  It  occurs  massive  and  crystulizcd  in 
|!  six-sided  prisms.  Its  constituents  are  — silica, 


of  iron,  4.00;  manganese,  0.68,  sometimes  0. ; 
wuter,  1.66:  sp.  gr.  2.56 — 2.66.  H = 7.0 — 7.5. 

Ionk,  i-o'ne,  s.  A genus  of  Crustaceans:  Order,  . 
Amphipoda. 

Ionic,  i-oo'tk,  a.  Pertaining  to  Iona  in  Greece. 

Tlie  Ionic  sect  of  philosophers  was  founded  by 
Thales  of  Miletus,  in  Ionii : their  distinguishing 
tenet  wan,  that  water  was  the  principle  or  base  of 
all  natural  things.  In  Music,  the  Ionic  or  Ionian  J 
mode,  reckoning  from  grave  to  acute,  was  the  t 
second  of  the  five  middle  modes,  and  denoted  an 
airy  kind  of  music.  Ionic  order , the  third  order 
of  Grecian  architecture,  intermediate  between  the 
strong  Doric  and  tbe  delicate  Corinthian.  Ionic 
dialect,  the  dialect  of  Ionia,  tbe  Asiatic  part  of 
ancient  Greece. 

Ionidium,  i-o-nid'e-um,  *.  ( ion,  a violet,  and  evict, 
resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  tbe  roots  of  which  aro 
more  or  less  emetic : Order,  Violacese. 

Ion  OPS  1 8,  i-o-nop'sls,  1.  (ton,  a violet,  and  opti a, 
appearance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  OrdiT, 
Orcbidaceae. 

Ions,  i'uns,  t.  pL  The  elements  into  which  any 
body  is  separated  when  subjected  to  electrolysa- 
tion, L e.  to  electro-chemical  decomposition,  as, 
when  water  is  electrolysed,  it  is  resolved  into  its 
two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  each  of  which 
is  an  ion ; that  which  is  evolved  at  the  anode  is 
called  anion,  and  hydrogen  being  evolved  at  tho 
cathode,  is  called  a cathum. 

Iota,  i-o'taw,  t.  Primarily,  the  Greek  letter  i, 
which,  in  contractions,  is  often  signified  by  a sort 
of  dot  under  another  letter — hence,  a tittle,  the 
least  quantity  assignable.  A jot  has  the  same 
signification  and  origin. 

Iotacibuub,  i-o-ta-sis'tnus,s.  (iota,  Gr.)  A defect 
in  the  organs  of  speech,  occasioning  a difficulty  in 
pronouncing  tbe  letters. 

Ipecacuanha,  ip-e-kak-a-an'n,  «.  (the  Brazilian 
name.)  In  Materia  Mcdica,  the  root  of  the  plant 
Ccphaelia  ipecacuanha,  imported  from  Brazil,  and 
used  as  a powerful  emetic.  There  are  several 
varieties  known,  as  the  white  and  brown  South 
American, &c.,  tbe  produce  of  plants  of  the  genera 
Psychotria,  Ionidium,  and  Itichardsonia.  Wild  or 
battard  ipecacuanha,  the  root  of  the  plant  Asclc- 
pias  curassavica,  used  by  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies  as  an  emetic,  and  the  jnicc  as  a powerful 
anthelmintic. 

Ipuisea,  i-fish'e-a,  « (meaning  not  given.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  erect  or  twining 
herbs  or  sub-shrubs : Order,  Asclcpiadocec. 

IroMiKA,  ip-o-me'a,  t.  ( ipt , ipot , bind-weed,  and 
omoiot,  similar,  Gr.  from  the  genus  being  allied 
to  Convolvulus,  or  Bind- weed.)  A genus  of  twin-  . 
ing  or  creeping  plants : Order,  Convolvulaccie. 

I PS,  ips,  t.  (Greek  name  of  a phytophagous  insect.) 

A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Sil- 
phidse. 

Ipsk  dixit,  ip'so  dik’sit.  A Latin  phrase,  ‘ He 
himself  said  it.*  It  is  often  used  substantively 
to  signify  mere  assertion,  as  ‘ You  have  only  bis 
ipte  dixit'  Ipse  facto,  by  the  fact  itself ; in  the 
very  act.  Ipte  jure,  by  the  law  itself. 

Ir.  A prefix  used  for  in, — which  sec.  Like  in,  it 
sometimes  signifies  negation  or  privation,  being  in  • j 
such  cases  equivalent  to  not  ox  un,  sometimes  on 
or  upon.  Though  ir  is  retained  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  compounds  in  which  this  prefix  occurs,  l 
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in  conformity  with  the  usage  ol  other  dictionaries, 
its  true  pronunciation  is  er. 

Ikasci iu i.ity,  e-ras-se-bil'e-tc,  ^ 8.  (irascor,  Lat.) 

Iras<  hu.knE6S,  e-ras'se-bl-nes,j  Irritability  of 
temper. 

Irak  iiile,  e-raa'se-bl,  a.  (French.)  Very  suscep- 
tible of  anger;  easily  provoked;  irritable. 

Irascibly,  e-raa'se-ble,  ad.  In  an  irritable  man- 
ner. 

Irb,  ire,  8.  ( tro , Lot.)  Anger ; wrath  ; keen  re- 
sentment ; a word  chiefly  u*ed  in  poetry. 

Ireful,  ire'fil,  a.  Angry;  wroth;  furious  with 

The  itrftd  bustard,  Orleans.— SLtls. 

!.  Irkfully,  ire'feil-le,  ad.  In  an  angry  or  irritable 
manner. 

Irena,  i-re'na,  #.  (rrewos,  made  of  the  rainbow, Or.) 

A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Orioliiue,  or 
Orioles:  Family,  Merulidse. 

IREK  ARCH,  i're-ndrk,  s.  (from  Wrens,  peace,  and 
errcAo,  I rule,  Gr.)  An  officer  formerly  employed 
in  the  Greek  army  to  preserve  the  public  tran- 
quillity. 

I in  nical,  i-renVkul,  a.  Pacific;  desirous  of 
peace. 

IkkSIRK,  e-re-si'ne,  #.  ( eiretione , a harvest  wreath 
of  olive  or  laurel  wound  round  with  wool,  home 
about  by  singing  boys,  while  offerings  were  made 
to  Helios  and  thellonris,  nnd  afterwards  suspended 
at  the  house-door,  Gr.  The  genus  is  named  from 
it*  dose  clusters  of  woolly  flowers  resembling  such 
a branch  or  wreath.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 

1 1 Aninrauthaceie. 

IhiuaCk.k,  ir-e-dafse-e,\  a.(rru,oneof  the  genera.) 

Ihidilk,  1-rid'e-e,  ) An  order  of  Karcissal 
Kndogetis,  consisting  of  herbaceous  pluuts,  or  very 
seldom  under-shrubs;  three  stamens  opposite  the  ! 
petals,  with  the  anthers  turned  outwards;  the  in-  , 
flore?cence  terminal,  in  spikes,  corymbs,  or  pani- 
cles, or  crowded ; sometimes  radical ; oTaiy  three- 
cellcd ; atyle  one ; stigmas  three. 

Iridba,  i-rid'e-a,  s ( this , the  rainbow,  and  eidot,  re-  j 
semblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Molluscs,  of  which 
the  shell  is  oblong  or  ovate;  the  bosses  small, 
depressed,  and  sidcated,  and  the  inner  cardinal 
teeth  placed  beneath  the  outer : Family,  Uuio- 
nidfl*. 

Ikiulkence,  ir-e-des'sens,  *.  (Iris,  the  miu- 
bow,  Lat.)  Exhibition  of  colours  like  those  of 
the  rainbow. 

Iridescent,  ir-e-des'sent,  a . Having  colours 

like  the  raiultow. 

Ikuuctomy,  ir-e-dik'to-me,  a.  (iri*,  and  tame,  a cut- 
ting, Gr.)  In  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  iris  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
J>0|>iL 

Iridixa,  i-iid'e-ns,  s.  A genua  of  Mollusca,  in 
which  the  shell  has  the  hinge  margin  granulated. 

! It  forms  the  type  of  the  subfamily  Iridininae,  the 
shells  of  which  are  narrow  and  greatly  elongated; 
the  hinge  margin  without  teeth,  and  sometimes 
granulated. 

1 lit  I l>i  I'M,  i-rid'e-tun,  8.  (fris,  the  rainbow,  Gr.  on 
account  of  the  colours  exhibited  when  dissolving 
in  muriatic  acid.)  A metal  of  a whitish  colour, 
not  malleable,  found  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  and 
in  a native  alloy  with  osmium:  sp.  gr.  18.  Iri- 

• din  chloridej,  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
chlorides  of  iridium  w ith  certain  bases. 

Juux’&MlKE,  ir-e  dos'luine,  8.  (iridium,  and  08- 


t niton.)  A natural  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium, 
rarely  found  in  a crystnlized  state,  but  generally 
in  small  irregular  and  flattened  grains  of  a shining 
metallic  lustre.  According  to  I>r.  Thomson,  it 
consists  of  iridinm,  72.9;  osmium,  24.5;  iron, 
2.6:  sp.  gr.  18.25 — 19.5.  H = 4.5  or  more. 

Irina,  i-ri'nm,  *.  (meaning  not  given.)  A gonna  of 
trees,  natives  of  Java : Order,  Sapindacetc. 

Iris,  i'ris,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Greek  Mythology,  the 
Messenger  of  the  gods,  or  from  the  gods  to  men  ; 
any  coloured  circle  surrounding  another  body,  os 
* the  iris  of  the  eye the  rainbow.  In  Botany, 
the  fleur-de-lis,  a genua  of  plants : Type  of  the 
natural  ordor  Iridacetc. 

Iiusatkd,  i'ris-ay-ted,  a.  Exhibiting  the  prismatic 
colours  ; resembling  the  rainbow. 

Irisei>,  i'risd,  a.  Containing  colours  like  those  of 
the  rainbow* 

Irish,  i'rish,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ireland ; — f.  the 
people  of  Ireland  ; the  Celtic,  or  language  spoken 
by  the  Celtic  natives  of  Ireland.  Irish  ity,  the 
variety  of  ivy  Hedera  Cnnnriensis,  a native  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  Irish  t chin,  a beautiful  variety 
of  the  Ulex  Europieus,  or  common  whin.  Jrfch 
rrhorts,  Cantabrian , or  St.  Debate's  heath,  the  plant 
Deboecia  polyfolium. 

Irishism,  i'rish-iztn,  t.  A mode  of  speaking  pecu- 
liar to  the  Irish. 

Iimshhy,  i'rish-re,  a.  The  people  of  Ireland. 

Iritis,  i-ri'tis,  t.  Inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the 
eye. 

Irk,  erk,  r.  o.  (Scotch.)  To  weary ; to  give  pain  : 
it  is  used  only  impersonally,  ns  * it  irkeih  me.* 

It  irii  Iiis  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged.— ±Kiks. 

Irk  som  K,  erk 'sum,  a.  Wearisome;  tedious. 

Irksomely,  crk'sum-le,  ad.  In  a wearisome 
manner. 

Irksomeness,  erk'snm-ncs,  8.  Wear&omcness ; 
tediousness. 

Ikluacmi a,  erl-bn'ke-a,  8.  (in  honour  of  Gabiiol 
Count  do  Bray,  of  the  dynasty  of  Irlbach.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Gentianacese. 

Iron,  i'um,  i.  (trim,  Sax.  aim,  Scot,  inm,  Icelan.) 
The  most  common  and  useful  of  the  metals. 
Iron  is  distinguished  from  every  other  inetal  by 
its  mngnetical  properties.  It  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  acquires,  under  various  conditions, 
the  property  of  attracting  other  iron.  Pure  iron 
is  of  a whitish  grey,  or  rather  bluish  colour,  very 
slightly  livid  ; but,  when  polished,  it  hns  a great 
deni  of  brilliancy.  Its  texture  is  either  fibrous, 
fine-grained,  or  in  dense  plates.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  7.6  to  7.8.  It  is  the  hardest  and 
mo*t  elastic  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  extremely 
ductile,  and  may  therefore  be  drawn  into  wire  as 
fine  as  a human  hair;  it  is  also  more  tenacious 
than  any  other  metal,  and  yields  with  facility  to 
pressure.  It  is  extremely  infusible,  and  when  not 
in  contact  with  the  fuel,  it  cannot  be  melted  by 
the  heat  which  any  furnace  can  excite:  it  is,  how- 
ever, softened  by  heat,  still  preserving  its  ductility; 
and  when  thus  softened,  different  pieces  may  be 
united : this  constitutes  the  valuable  property  of 
welding.  It  is  very  dilatable  by  heat.  It  is  the 
only  metal  which  takes  fire  by  the  collision  of 
flint.  Heated  in  contact  with  air  it  becomes  oxi- 
dised. If  intensely  and  briskly  heated,  it  takes 
fire  with  scintillation,  and  becomes  a black  oxide. 
It  combines  with  carbon,  and  forma  wlint  is  called 
steel.  It  combines  with  phosphorus  in  a direct 
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and  an  indirect  manner,  and  unites  with  sulphur 
readily  by  fusion.  It  decomposes  water  in  the 
cold  slowly,  but  rapidly  when  ignited.  It  decom- 
poses most  of  the  metallic  oxides.  All  acids  act 
upon  iron.  Very  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has 
little  or  no  effect  upon  it,  but  when  diluted  it 
oxidises  it  rapidly.  The  nitric  acid  oxidises  it 
with  great  vehemence.  Muriate  of  ammonia  Is 
decomposed  by  it.  Nitrate  of  potass  detonates 
very  vigorously  with  it.  Iron  is  likewise  dissolved 
by  alkaline  sulphurets.  It  is  capable  of  combining 
with  a number  of  metals.  It  does  not  unite  with 
lead  or  bismuth,  and  very  feebly  with  mercury. 
It  detonates  by  percu«sion  with  the  oxygenated 
muriates. — Iron  day,  a substance  intermediate 
between  basalt  and  wacke,  of  a reddish-brown 
colour,  and  occurring  masdve  or  vesicular.  Iron 
Hint,  a variety  of  qunrts  presenting  several  shades 
of  yellow  and  red  : it  contains  about  5 per  cent, 
iron, called  also ferrvymout  quarts.  Iron-founder , 
one  who  makes  iron-castings.  Iron-foundry,  a 
lace  where  iron-castings  ore  made.  Iron-hearted, 
ard-  hearted.  Iron-framed , framed  of  iron ; lur- 
ing a firm  frame.  Iron  glance,  specular  iron,  or 
rhotnbohedrnl  iron  ore,  a pure  peroxide  of  iron,  in 
the  proportion  of  iron  69.34  to  oxygen  30.66:  sp. 
gr.  5.0 — 5.3.  II  — 5.5 — 6.5.  Iron  liquor,  ace- 
tate of  iron,  used  as  a mordaunt  by  dyers.  Iron- 
monger, a denier  in  iron  and  other  hardwares. 
Iron  mould,  a mark  on  linen  made  by  the  rust  of 
iron.  Iron  shod,  shod  with  iron.  Iron  tick,  a 
ship  is  said  to  be  iron  sick  when  her  bolts  and 
nails  are  so  much  corroded  or  eaten  with  rust  that 
she  has  become  leaky.  Iron  ore.  an  oxide  of  iron. 
Ironstone.,  an  ore  of  iron,  of  which  there  are  seve- 
ral varieties,  as  clay  ironstone  and  blackband  iron- 
stone, the  latter  so  called  from  its  containing  coal. 
Iron-tided,  having  sid«*s  of  iron ; having  very 
strong  side*.  Ironsm  th , a worker  in  iron ; a 
blacksmith.  Iron  pyrites , a mineral  of  a brass- 
yellow  colour,  approaching  to  bronxe-yellow,  occa- 
sionally to  steel-grey.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
nature,  and  occurs  disseminated  in  rocks,  veins, 
and  beds,  investing  other  minerals,  and  often  en- 
closed in  them.  It  assumes  many  forms,  but, 
when  crystalized,  the  cube  is  the  most  common, 
and  sometimes  the  octahedron.  It  does  not  yield 
to  the  knife  as  copper  pyrites  does.  It  is  com- 
posed, according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  2 atoms  of 
sulphur  and  1 of  iron.  The  varieties  are — Hepa- 
tic Pyrites,  Arsenical  Iron  Pyrites,  Auriferous 
Iron  Pyrites,  White  Pyrites,  Magnetic  Iron  Pyri- 
tes, Prismatica!  Iron  Pyrites.  Ironxcood,  the 
popular  name  of  several  genera  and  species  of 
trees, — see  Sideroxvlon.  Ironwork,  the  parts  or 
pieces  of  a building  or  machine  which  cousist  of 
iron  ; anything  made  of  iron.  Iron-works , a 

work  or  establishment  at  which  either  pig  or 
malleable  iron  is  manufactured.  Iron-wort , — see  \ 
Sideritis  ; — an  instrument  made  of  iron ; 

Canst  thou  fill  his  skiu  with  barbed  irons  t—Job  xli. 
figuratively,  strength,  power,  as  * a rod  of  iron  | 
when  used  in  the  plural,  it  signifies  chains,  mana- 
cles, handcuffs,  fetters,  &c.; — a.  made  of  iron;  I 
resembling  iron  in  colour,  as  ‘ iron-grey harsh  ; ‘ 
rude ; severe,  as  * the  iron  age  of  the  world j 
binding  fast ; not  to  be  broken,  as  * the  iron  sleep 
of  death  hard  of  understanding  ; dull ; as 
An  iroH-tcU/ett  fool.—  SAatt. 
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firm  ; robust,  a*  * an  iron  constitution.'  Iron- 
bound,  bound  with  iron;  faced  or  surrounded  with 
rocks,  as  'an  iron-bound  coast;’  iron-dad,  clad 
or  armed  with  iron ; — v.  a.  to  smooth  with  an 
instrument  of  iron ; to  shackle  with  irons ; to 
fetter  or  handcuff ; to  furnish  or  arm  with  iron. 

Ironic,  i-roo'ik,  a.  Ironical. 

Ironical,  i-ron'e-kal,  a.  (ironique,  Fr.)  Express- 
: iug  one  thing  and  mesning  another. 

Ironically,  i-ron'e-kal -e,  ad.  By  way  of  irony; 
by  the  use  of  irony. 

Ironist,  i'ron-iat,  t.  One  who  speaks  by  con- 
trarieties. 

Irony,  i'um-a,  «.  Mails  of  Iron  ; containing  iron  ; 
resembling  iron  ; hard. 

Irony,  i'run-e,  I.  (ironic,  Fr.  iroma,  Lat.)  A 
mode  of  speech  expressing  a sense  contrary  to 
that  which  the  speaker  intends  to  oonvey. 

I roc  a,  i'rus. — See  Ireful. 

Irradiancb,  ir-ra'de-ans,  | t.  (irraditms,  Lat.) 

Irradiancy,  ir-ra'do-an-se,)  Emission  of  rays  of 
light ; beams  of  light  emitted. 

Irradiate,  ir-ra'de-ate,  v.  a.  ( irradio , from  in, 
and  radio,  to  shine,  Lat)  To  dart  rays  into;  to 
adorn  with  light ; to  animate  by  beat  or  light ; 
to  decorate  with  shining  ornaments  ; to  enlighten 
intellectually ; to  illuminate  ; to  make  splendid  ; 
— r.  n.  to  emit  rays ; — a.  adorned  with  bright- 
ness. 

Irradiation,  ir-ra-de-a'sbun,  t.  The  act  of 
emitting  beams  of  light ; illumination ; bright- 
ness ; intellectual  light. 

Irrational,  ir-rash'e-nal,  a.  ( irrationalit , in,  and 
rational  it,  from  ratio,  Lat.)  Not  rational ; void 
of  understanding  ; contrary  to  reason  ; not  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  reason  ; absurd. 

Irrationality,  ir-rasli-o-m»re-te,  t.  Want  of 
reason,  or  the  powers  of  understanding. 

Irrationally,  ir-rash'o-nal-e,  ad.  Without  rea- 
son ; absurdly. 

Irreclaimable,  ir-rc-kla'ma-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
reclaimed  ; that  cannot  be  recalled  from  error  or 
vice. 

Irkkclaimably,  ir-re-kla'ma-ble,  ad.  So  as  not 
to  be  redeemed  or  recalled ; in  an  irreclaimable 
manner. 

Irrkconci ladle,  ir-re-kon-sile'a-bl,  a.  Not  to 
be  recalled  to  amity;  unappeasable;  retaining 
enmity ; that  cannot  be  made  to  agree  or  be  con- 
sistent. 

I BRECON  *r  LA  IDLENESS,  ir-re-kon  -sile'a-bl-neO 

Irreconcilement,  ir-re-kon-sile'ment,  >-  *. 

^RECONCILIATION,  ir-re-kon-sil- e-a'shun,  ) 

Want  of  reconciliation  ; disagreement ; quality  of 
being  disagreeable. 

Irreconcilably,  ir-re-kon-sile'a-ble,  ad.  In  a 
manner  not  admitting  of  reconciliation. 

Irreconcile,  ir-rek'on-sile,  v.  a.  To  prevent 
from  bring  reconciled. 

Irreconcilkd,  ir-rek'on-silde,  a.  Not  reconciled ; 
not  atoned  for. 

Irrecordable,  ir-re-kawrd'a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
recorded. 

Irrecoverable,  ir-re-kuv'ur-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
recovered  ; not  to  be  restored  or  remedied  ; that 
cannot  be  regained ; that  cannot  be  obtained  by 
demand  or  suit,  as  a debt. 
Irrkcoverableness,  ir-re-knv'ur-a-bl-nes,  s. 
The  state  of  being  irrecoverable. 

Irrecoverably.  ir-re-kuv'ur-a-ble.  ad,  Bcjoni 
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recovery;  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  regained, 
repaired,  or  remedied. 

Ikrkcupkkable,  ir-re-ka'per-n-bl,  a.  (in,  and 
recupero,  to  recover,  Lat.)  Irrecoverable — Ob- 
solete. 

Ikuecui’KRADLT,  ir-re-ku'per-A-ble,  ad  Irre- 
coverably. — Obsolete. 

I IRRECURED,  ir-re-kurde',  a.  Not  to  be  cured. — 

1 Obsolete. 

Striking  his  soul  with  t rrecured  wound*.— 

Virtual  nut. 

Irrecusable,  ir-re-ku'sa-bl,  a.  (tn,  and  rccutable, 
Fr.)  Not  liable  to  exception, 
j Irredeemable,  ir-re-deem'a-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  redeemed. 

Ikkedkemablenkba,  ir-re-deem'a-bl-nes,)  s.  The 

I kkedp.km  ability,  ir-re-deem-a-bil'e-te,  > qua- 

lity of  being  not  redeemable, 
i Irreducible,  ir-re-du'sc-bl,  a.  Not  reducible ; 
that  cannot  be  reduced  or  changed  to  a different 
state. 

: Irueducibleness,  tr-re-du'se-bl-nee,  #.  The 
i quality  of  being  irreducible. 

Irreducibly,  ir-re-du'se-ble,  ad.  In  a manner 
not  reducible. 

; I rue  elective,  ir-re-flek'tiv,  a.  Not  reflective. 

Irk kf rao able,  ir-re-frag'a-bl,  a.  (rtfragor,  Lat) 
Literally,  not  to  be  broken  ; not  to  be  refuted  or 
overthrown;  incontestable;  undeniable,  as  'an 
irrefragable  argument* 

Irrepraoablenkss,  ir-ref'ra-ga-bl-ues,)  i.  The 

Irrf.fk ao ability,  ir-ref-ra-ga-bil'e-te,  ) quality 
of  being  irrefragable,  or  incapable  of  refutation. 

Irrefraoably,  ir-ref 'ra- ga-ble,  ad.  Irrefutably. 

Irrevutable,  ir-re-fu'ta-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  refuted. 

Irrefutably,  ir-re-fu'ta-blc,  ad.  Beyond  the 
possibility  of  refutation. 

Ikukoenkuacy,  lr-re-jen'er-a-ae,  9.  Uuregenera- 
tion. 

Irreoular,  ir-reg'u-lar,  a.  (irregularis,  Lat) 
Not  regular ; deviating  from  rule  or  custom ; un- 
methodical ; anomalous ; not  restrained  as  to 
personal  conduct  In  Grammar,  an  irregular 
verb  or  noun,  one  which  does  not  follow  the  regu- 
lar inflections ; — $.  a soldier  not  in  regular  service. 
Irregular  cadence,  in  Music,  a cadence  which  does 
not  end  upon  the  essential  chord  of  the  mode  in 
which  a piece  is  oomposed. 

Irregularity,  ir-ro-gu-lar'e-te,  t.  Deviation 
from  rule;  neglect  of  order;  lnordinai  i practice; 

' vice. 

Irregularly,  ir-reg'u-lar- ie,  ad.  In  an  irregular 
manner ; without  rule,  method,  or  order. 

Irrkgulatk,  ir-reg'u-late,  v.  a.  To  make  Irregu- 
lar; to  disorder. — Obsolete. 

Which  winds,  shelves,  and  every  Intojaccncy  trrtgu- 

Utfes. — firomi. 

Irrelative,  ir-rel'a-tiv,  a.  Not  relative;  uncon- 
nected. 

Irrelatively,  ir-rel'n-tiv-le,  ad.  Unconneo- 
tedly. 

, Irrelevancy,  ir-rel'e-van-se,  ».  Inapplicability  ; 
the  quality  of  not  being  applicable,  or  of  not 
serving  to  aid  and  support 

| Irrelevant,  ir-rel‘e-vant,  a.  Not  relevant ; not 

I applicable  or  pertinent ; not  serving  to  support. 

I Irrelevantly,  ir-rel'e-vant-le,  ad.  Without  bo- 

, ing  to  the  purpose. 

| Irrklibvable,  ir-re-le'va-bl,  a.  Not  admitting 
relief. 

i e$ 


Irreligion,  ir-re-lij'un,  t.  (French.)  Wunt  or 
contempt  of  religion  ; impiety. 

Irreligion i ST,  ir-re-lij'un-Ut,  s.  One  destitute 
of  religious  principle ; a despiser  of  religion. 

Irreligious,  ir-re-lij'us,  a.  ( irrtligieux , Fr.)  Not 
religious;  impious;  ungodly;  contemning  reli- 
gion ; contrary  to  religion  ; wicked. 

Irreligiously,  ir-ro-ly'us-lc,  ad.  With  impiety; 
irreligious. 

lRUKt.iGiouflNr.89,  ir-re-lij'us-ncs,  t.  Want  of 
religious  principles  or  practices;  ungodliness. 

Irremeable,  ir-re'me-a-bl,  a.  (irraneabilit,  Lat.) 
Admitting  no  return. 

The  keeper  chain’d,  the  chief  without  delay 
Pass’d  on,  and  took  the  trrrmcaUc  way. — Lfryte*. 

Irremediable,  ir-re-me'de-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
remedied ; admitting  of  no  cure ; not  to  be  cor- 
rected or  redressed. 

Irremedlablenkss,  ir-re-me'de-a-bl-nes,  s.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  irremediable. 

Irremediably,  ir-re-me'de-a-ble,  ad.  So  as  to 
preclude  remedy. 

Irkemibsible,  ir-re-mis'se-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
mitted; unpardonable. 

Irrrm  I88IIILENE8S,  ir-re-mis'sc-bl-nes,  I.  The 
quality  of  being  unpardonable. 

iRREMiflfliQLY,  ir-re-mis'se-ble,  ad.  Unpardonably. 

Irremovability,  ir-re-moov-a-bil'e-te,  t.  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  not  being  removable. 

Irremovable,  ir-re-moov'a-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  moved  or  changed;  that  cannot  be  legally  or 
constitntionally  removed  from  i-fltce. 

Irsemovably,  ir-re-moov'a-ble,  ad.  So  as  not 
to  admit  of  a removal. 

I r removal,  ir- re-moo' val,  $.  Absence  of  removal  ‘ 
— Seldom  used. 

Irremunerablb,  ir-re-mu'uer-a-bl,  a.  That  can- 
not be  rewarded. 

Irhenowned,  ir-re-nownd',  a.  Unrenowned.— 

— Obsolete.  , j 

To  slug  in  sloth  and  sensual  delight. 

And  end  their  days  in  irrenovned  shame. — 

Upenter. 

Irkeparability,  ir-rep-a-ra-bil'e-te,  t.  The  qua 
lity  of  being  beyond  repair ; irrecoverable. 

Irreparable,  ir-rep'a-ra-bl,  a.  That  cannot  lie 
repaired  or  mended ; that  cannot  be  recovered  or 
regained. 

Irreparably,  ir-rep'a-ra-ble,  ad.  In  a manner 
or  degree  that  precludes  recovery  or  repair. 

Irrkpealability,  ir-re-peel-a-bil'e-te,  > t.  The  ! 

IRREPEALABLENE89,  ir-re-peel'a-bl-nea,)  quality 
of  being  irrepealable. 

Irrepka ladle,  ir-re-peel'a-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
legally  be  repealed  or  annulled. 

Irrepealably,  ir-re-peel'-a-ble,  ad.  Beyond  the 
power  of  repeal 

Irrepentance,  ir-re-pen'tans,  i.  Impenitence. 

Irrepleviable,  ir-re-plevVa-bl,  > o.  Not  to 

Irreplevihable,  ir-re-plev/ e-sa-bl,)  be  redeemed 
or  replevied. 

IRRBPREIIKN81BLE,  ir-re-pre-hen'ae-bl,  a.  Not 
reprehensible,  free  from  fault  exempt  from  blame. 

IRREPRE1IEN8IBLENE8S,  ir-re-pre-hen'ae-bl-iies,  t. 
The  quality  of  being  irreprehensible. 

Iruepkehknsibly,  ir-rep-pre-hcn'se-ble,  ad.  In 
a manner  not  to  incur  blame. 

Irrepklsbntable,  ir-rep-pre-ient'a-bl,  a.  Not  | 
to  be  represented ; that  cannot  be  figured  or  re- 
presented by  any  image. 
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Irrepressible,  ir-rc-pres'o-bl,  a.  Tliut  cannot 
l>«  repressed. 

Irreproachable,  ir-re  protshe'a-bl,  a.  Free  from 
blame  ; upright ; innocent ; not  reproacliable. 
Irrkproachabi.ENESS,  ir-re- protalie'a-bl-nes,  #. 
Blamelessness. 

Irkkpkoach ably,  ir-re-protsbe'a-ble,  ad.  Blame- 
lessly; innocently. 

Irre  provable,  ir  re-proov'a-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  justly  reproved;  blameless;  upright;  irre- 
proachable. 

Irrepkovablt,  ir-ro-proov'a-ble,  ad.  Beyond  re- 
proach. 

i Irreptitious,  ir-rep-tish'us,  a.  Secretly  intro- 
duced. 

I1  Ik  resistance. — See  Non-resistance. 

Irresistibility,  ir-re- zist-c-bil'e-te,  ^ *.  The 
i Irresistibleness,  ir-re-zist'e-bl-ncs,  ) quality 
or  state  of  being  irresistible  or  indissoluble. 
Irresistible,  ir-re-zist'e-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
successfully  resisted  or  opposed ; superior  to  op- 
I position. 

Irresistibly,  ir-re -sist'e-ble,  ad.  So  as  not  to 
be  resisted. 

Irresisti.ess,  ir-rc-ziatles,  a.  That  cannot  be 
I resisted. 

Irre soluble,  ir-rez'o-lu-bl,  ad.  (in,  and  rrsolvo , 
Lit.)  Not  to  be  dissolved ; incapable  of  dissolu- 
tion. 

Irresolcblenesb,  ir-rez'o-lu-bl-nes, «.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  indissoluble. 

Irresolute,  ir-rez'o-lote,  a.  Not  resolute. 
Irresolutely,  ir-rez'o-lute-le,  ad.  Without  firm- 
ness of  mind. 

Ihuesolutkkess,  ir-rez'o-lutc-nes,  i.  Want  of 
firmness  of  mind. 

| Irresolution,  ir-rez'o-lu-shun,  t.  Want  of  reso- 
| Intion ; indecision  of  purpose. 

( Irrebolv ability,  ir-re- zol-va-bire-te,  > t.  The 
| Irresolvableness,  ir-re-zol'va-bl-nes,)  state  or 
I quality  of  not  being  resolvable, 
j Irresolvable,  ir-re- zol'va-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
! resolved. 

Irresolvedly,  ir-re-zol'ved-le,  ad.  Without  set- 
tled determination. 

Irrespective,  ir-re-spek'tiv,  a.  Not  regarding 
circumstances. 

Irrespectively,  ir-re-spek'tiv-le,  ad.  Without 
regard  to  circumstances. 

I Ir respirable,  ir-re-spi'ra-bl,  a.  Unfit  for  rospi- 
i ration. 

, Irresponsibility,  ir-re-spon-se-bil'e-te,  #.  Want 
of  responsibility. 

Irresponsible,  ir  re-spon'se-bl,  a.  Not  respon- 
sible ; not  liable  or  able  to  answer  for  consequences ; 

' not  answerable. 

Irresponsibly,  ir-re-spon'se-ble,  ad.  So  as  not 
to  be  responsible. 

Irrebuscitable,  ir-re- sus'se-ta-bl,  a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  revived. 

Irresuscitably,  ir-ro-sus'se-ta-ble,  ad.  In  such 
a state  as  cannot  bo  revivified. 

Irretentive,  ir-re  ten'tiv,  a.  Not  retentive  or 
apt  to  retain. 

Irretraceable,  ir-rc-tra'sa-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  retraced. 

Irretrievable,  ir-rc-treev'a-b!,  a.  Not  to  be 
retrieved. 

Iukltrievableness,  ir-re-trecv'a-bl-nes,  j.  State 
of  being  irretrievable. 
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Irretrievably,  ir-re-treev'a-ble,  ad.  Irreparably; 
irrecoverably. 

Irreturnable,  ir-re-tum'a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
turned. 

Ikkevealable,  ir-re- veTa-bl,  a.  That  may  not 
be  revealed. 

Irrevealably,  ir-re- vc'la-lle,  ad.  So  as  may 
not  be  revealed. 

Irreverence,  ir-rev'er-ens,  a.  (irrerere/itfa,  Lat.) 
Want  of  reverence  or  veneration  to  the  authority  j 
and  character  of  God ; the  state  of  being  disre-  I 
gnrded. 

Irreverend,  ir  rev'er-end,  a.  Disrespectful. — 

— Obsolete. 

Irreverent,  ir-rev'er-ent,  a.  (French.)  Wanting 
in  reverence  and  veneration ; proceeding  from  ir- 
reverence; want  of  respect  to  superiors. 

Witness  (he  irreverent  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark.— Milton. 

Irreverently,  ir-rev'er-ent-le,  ad.  In  an  irre 
verent  manner. 

Irreversible,  ir-re-ver'se-bl,  a.  Not  reversible. 
Irreversibleness,  ir-re-ver'se-bl  nes,  ».  State  | 
of  being  irreversible. 

Irreversibly,  ir-re-ver'se-ble,  ad.  In  a manner 
so  as  to  preclude  reversal  or  repeal. 
Irrevocability,  ir-re-vo-ka-bil'o-te,  ) a.  The  1 
Ibrevocableness,  ir-rev'o-ka-bl-nes,  > state  of 
being  irrevocable. 

Irrevocable,  ir-rev'o-ka-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
voked. 

Irrevocably,  ir-rev'o-ka-ble,  ad.  Beyond  road. 
Irre  voluble,  ir-revVlu-bl,  a.  That  has  no  re- 
volution.— Obsolete. 

Progressing  the  dateless  and  trreooluWe  circle  of  eter- 
nity.— MiUan. 

Irrigate,  ir're-gate,  e.  a.  ( irrigo , Lat.)  To  sprin- 
kle water  on ; to  wet ; to  moisten ; to  supply 
land  with  streams  of  water. 

Irrigation,  ir-re-  ga'shun,  a.  The  act  of  watering 
in  agriculture;  the  operation  of  causing  water  to 
flow  over  land  for  their  nourishment. 

Irrigcous,  ir-rig'u-us,  a.  ( trriguua , Lat.)  Wa- 
tered; watery;  moist;  dewy. 

The  flowery  lap 

Of  some  irriguo%ts  valley  spreads  her  store.— Milton. 
Irrision,  ir-rixh'un,  a.  ( [irrizio , Lat.)  The  act  of  ! 
laughing  at  another. 

Irritability,  ir-re-ta-bil'e-te,  a.  The  quality  of  j 
being  irritable ; susceptibility  of  excitement. 
Irritable,  irire-ta-bl,  a.  Easily  provoked;  very 
susceptible  of  exciwuiont.  In  Physiology,  suscep- 
tible of  contraction,  in  consequence  of  the  appulse  j] 
of  an  external  body. 

In  general  there  is  nothing  irritable  hut  the  muscular 
fibres. — Haller. 

Irritancy,  irire-tan-se,  a.  The  state  of  being  irri- 
tant. 

Irritant,  i/re-Unt,  <*  Irritating ; — a.  that  which 
excites  or  irritates. 

Irritate,  ir'rc-tate,  r.  a.  (rrrito,  Lat.)  To  excite 
heat  and  redness  in  the  skin  or  flesh  of  animal 
bodies ; to  inflame ; to  fret ; to  excite  ire  or  anger; 
to  provoke;  to  exasperate;  to  agitate;  to  heighten 
excitement  in ; 

Air,  if  very  cold,  irritatelk  the  flame.— Bacon, 
to  render  null  and  void;— -{obsolete  in  the  last 
seu"e;) — a.  heightened.— -Obsolete  as  an  adjective. 
Irritation,  ir-re-ta'shun,  a.  Provocation;  heat; 
axatAtnent.  In  Pathology,  the  oondition  of  an 
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organ  or  organic  tissue,  wherein  exists  an  exce«B 
of  internal  vital  movement,  commonly  manifested 
by  exaltation  of  the  circulation  and  sensibility; 
the  morbid  super-excitation  of  vitality. 

Irritative,  ir'ro  tay-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  excite;  | 
producing  irritation. 

IRRITATORY,  i/re-tay-tur-e,  a.  Stimulating;  ex- 
citing. 

Iurorattok,  ir-ro-ra'shun,  t.  (nrorotio,  Tat.)  The 
act  of  bedewing ; state  of  being  moistened  with 
dew. 

Irruptiox,  ir-rup'shun,  a.  A bunding  in ; a vio- 
lent rushing  into  a place;  a sudden  invasion  or 
incursion. 

l!  Irruptivk,  ir-rup'tiv,  a.  Rushing  in  or  upon. 

Is,  iz,  (Saxon.)  The  third  person  singular  of  the 
1 present  tense  of  the  indicative  mood  of  the  verb 
) To  be,  as  * he,  she,  or  it  it.' 

Isabel,  iz'a-bel,  i.  (isnbele,  Fr.)  A colour  of  a 
browni*h-yel!ow,  with  a shade  of  brownish-red. 

! Isaciine,  i-sak'ne,  t.  (isos,  equal,  and  achne, , a 
glume,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plnnts:  Order,  Graini- 
nacece. 

Is  AGOG  IC,  i-sa-goj'ik,  | a.  (eisogogikos,  Gr.) 

Isagogicai^  i-sa-goj'e-kal, i Introductory, 
i Is  AO  ox,  i'sa-gon,  a.  ( isos , equal,  and  yonia,  an  j 
angle,  Gr.)  A figure  whose  angles  are  equal. 

Isaiah,  i-x-t'ya,  t.  (Hebrew.)  The  name  of  one  of  j 
the  prophetical  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Isaktiieua,  i-‘an-/Ae'ra,  t.  (itot,  equal,  and  an- 
thera,  an  anther,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  five  sta- 
mens being  equaL)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
the  East  Indies : Order,  Verbdscinem  of  Don.  It 
is  also  a name  given  by  Nees  to  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Gesneraceic. 

IsaStiil'S,  i-san'fAus,  t.  {isos,  equal,  and  anthot , a 
flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Latni- 
ace*. 

Is  a iua,  i-sa're-n,  a.  (isos,  equal,  Gr.  perhaps  from 
j the  equality  of  the  filaments.)  A genus  of  Fungi : 

' Tribe,  or  Order,  Hyphomycetes. 

Isatixe,  i'sn-tine,  a.  A compound  obtained  when 
indigo  is  oxidized  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
bichromate  of  potash.  It  forms  hyacinth,  rc  1,  or 
orange-red  crystals  of  a brilliant  lustre.  Iaatino 
dissolves  in  caustic  potash  with  a purple  colour, 
which  passes  into  yellow  on  the  application  of 
beat.  The  liquid  yields  on  evaporation  isntute  of 
potash,  os  a crystaline  salt,  which,  when  recrysta- 
lized  from  alcohol,  forms  small  hard  colourless 
prisms.  This  salt  gives  with  acetate  of  lead  a 
white  precipitate,  isatate  of  lend,  which,  when 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  a 
solution  of  the  acid.  Isatic  acid  is  decomposed 
from  this  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  as 
a white  powder;  hardly  crystaline. — Turner. 

I8ATI9,  i-sa'tis,  a.  ( isozo , I render  equal,  Gr.  in  rc- 
1 Terence  to  the  supposed  quality  of  the  plant  in  re- 
1 moving,  by  its  simple  application,  all  roughness 
and  inequalities  of  the  skin.)  YVond,  a genus  of 
tall,  annual,  or  biennial  branched  omcilcrous  herbs, 
all  the  sppeies  of  which  furnish  a blue  dye,  espe- 
cially that  of  I.  Hnctoria,  the  dye  of  which  is  like 
indigoi  and  is  used  as  such : Type  of  the  tribe 
Isatidese. 

j Isatyde,  i'sa-tide,  a.  In  Chemistry,  a yellowish- 
white  powder,  obtained  when  isatine  is  dissolved 
in  bydrosulplmret  of  ammonia.  Formula,  Cl®, 

; He,  NOa. 

Isca,  is'ka,  a.  An  excrescence  of  the  oak. 


IsCH/EMTM,  is-ke'mum,  a.  (ischo,  I stop,  and  koimn, 
blood,  Gr.  from  the  woolly  seed  having  the  power  I 
of  stopping  blading  at  the  nose  when  introduoed  | 
into  the  nostrils)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  i 
Graminaccas. 

Ischiadic,  isk-e-ad'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Is- 
chium. Ischiadic  artery,  a branch  of  the  internal 
iliac,  which  passes  out  at  the  ischiadic  foramen, 
between  the  puriform  and  gemelli  muscles,  in 
company  with  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  It  is  dis- 
tributed within  the  pelvis  to  the  rectum  and  the  1 
internal  obturator,  purifom,  coccygeal,  and  levator  j j 
ani  muscles ; after  its  passage  out  of  the  pelvis,  j 
it  is  distributed  chiefly  to  the  rotator  muscles  of 
the  thigh.  It  sends  a twig  down  on  the  surface  : 
of  the  sciatic  nerve.  Ischiadic  foramen,  the  in-  ' j 
nominatum  os. 

Isciuagra,  isk-e-ag'ra,  s.  A gouty  affection  of  j 
the  haunch,  same  as  Neuralgia  of  the  thigh. 

Ischial,  isk'c-al,  a.  Belonging  to  or  contributed 
by  the  ischium. 

Ischialgia,  isk-e-al'je-a,  a.  ( iskion , tho  ischium, 
and  a got,  pain.  Gr. ) Pain  about  the  haunch,  or  ! 
coxo- femoral  articulation,  or  in  the  course  of  the  1 
i-'chiatic  nerve. 

Ischiatic. — See  Ischiadic. 

Ischidrosih,  isk-e-dro'sis,  s.  ( ischo , I suppress,  | 
and  idroe,  sweat,  Gr.)  Suppression  of  the  per- 
spiration. 

Ischiocelk,  isk-e  o-se'le,  ) a.  IIenila,form-  1 

IscHIatocklk,  isk-e-a-to-acle,)  ed  by  protrusion 
of  the  viscera  through  the  grout  ischiatic  foramen. 

Noth.— The  following  names  have  been  given  by  Chaus, 
tier  and  Dumas  to  muscles,  6ic.,  connected  with  tho 
ischium:— 

Itch to- clitorcnna  orteria , the  branch  of  the  inter- 
nal pudic,  which  furnishes  the  two  arteries  of  the  i 
clitoris.  Ischio-clitorianus,  the  nerve  of  the  clitoris 
— a branch  of  the  pudic.  Ischio-clitorideus,  the 
Erector  clitoridis.  Jschio  coccygeus,  the  muscle  ; 
more  generally  called  coccygeus.  Itchio-fcmoralis,  , ’ 
Chaussicr’s  name  for  the  Abductor  magnua  Jcmo-  j 
fit,  Ischio- fcmoro-perotieus,  the  biceps  femoris. 
Ischio-perincalia , the  transvereus  period  muscle.  ! 
Ischio-popliti-tibial,  the  Bcmi-membranosus  mus- 
cle. lachio-prtetibialis , the  semi-tendinous  mus- 
cle. I.<ch io -prostaticus,  a name  given  by  some  1 
anatomists  to  the  muscular  fibres,  otherwise  called 
Tranaversus  perinci  alter.  Ischio-pubi-femoralis,  t 
tho  Abductor  ms  gnus  femoris.  Ischio-jtubi-pros-  I 
ta  ficus,  the  Trans  vers  us  perimei.  Ischio-trochun- 
terimi,  the  gemelli  muscles. 

ISCHNOPHONT,  isk-nof 'o-ne,  a.  (uchnophonos,  from 
ischnos,  thin,  and  phone,  a voice,  Gr.)  Weakness 
of  voice. 

IfiCHOBLKKNlA,  is-ko-blen'nc-a,  a.  (ischo,  1 sup- 
press, and  blenna,  mucus,  Gr.)  Suppression  of  a 
mucous  discharge.  French  Pathologists  likewise 
use  the  following  terms,  which  are  here  Latinized  s 
— Ischoilia,  suppression  of  feces ; constipation. 
Ischogalactia,  suppression  of  milk.  Ischdochia , 
suppression  of  the  loebial  discharge.  Ischomenia, 
suppression  of  menstrual  discharge.  Ischopyosia,  , 
suppression  of  an  habitual  purulent  secretion. 

Isciiophony,  is  kof'o-ne,  s.  ( cschophonia,  Gr.)  I 
The  act  of  stammering  ; impeded  utterance. 

Isciicrktic,  is-ku-ret'ik,  a.  Relieving  ischury;— 
a medicine  to  relieve  ischury. 

Ischuria,  i.vku're-a,>v  a.  (ischouria,  Gr.)  A stop-  ’j 

Ischurt,  is'ku-re,  j page  or  suppression  of  urine. 
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Isluinf,,  i'ser-inc,  s.  (Iter,  a river  in  Siiraia,  called 
also  Mtn'tccatuk,  from  its  being  fuuiul  in  the  bed 
of  a rivulet,  near  Menacean,  in  Cornwall.)  A 
J titanic  iron,  in  the  form  of  black  sand.  Menaces* 
nitc  consists  of  oxide  of  titanium,  45.25  ; oxide 
of  iron,  51.00;  oxide  of  manganese,  0.25 ; silica, 

3.  Iterin e,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  is  com- 
posed of  oxide  of  titanium,  48.00 ; oxide  of  iron, 
48. ; oxide  of  uranium,  4.00. 

Iskktia,  i-ser'she-a,  ».  (in  honour  of  P.  E.  Iscrt, 
surgeon  in  the  Danish  service.)  A genus  of  South 
American  trees  or  shrubs  with  scarlet  flowers: 
Order,  Cinchonnce*. 

i IsETiUQN ATKft,  i-se-rAe'o-nayts,  #.  A family  of 
salts,  formed  by  the  union  oi  isetliionic  acid  (the 
formula  of  which  is  2S03,  C4,  Hj,  O)  with  salifi- 
I able  bases.  The  following  are  the  principle  Ise- 
tliionntes: — Istth toruite  of  ammonia,  which  crys- 
talizes  in  octahedrons;  Isethionate  of  potash , 
funning  anhydrous ; colourless,  transparent,  broad 
plates ; Isethionnte  of  copper , which  occurs  in  sea- 
green  regular  octahedrons,  containing  atoms  of 
water  of  crystnlization,  which  are  expelled  by  a 
heat  of  230%  when  the  crystals  become  milk  white; 
Isethionate  of  silrer  is  very  soluable,  and  crys- 
talizes  in  brilliant  broad  plates;  Isethionate  of 
lead  crystalizes  in  bard  anhydrous  needles  formed 
in  radient  groups. 

Isn,  iah,  (isc,  Sax.  ish,  Dan.  mcA,  Germ.)  A termina- 
tion of  English  words.  Annexed  to  English  ad- 
, jectives,  iah  denotes  diminution,  or  a small  degree 
of  the  quality,  as  1 rhittidi,  from  white.  Iah,  an- 
nexed to  names,  forms  a possessive  adjective,  as 
in  Swedish,  Danish,  English.  I*h  annexed  to  com- 
mon substantives  forms  an  adjective  denoting  a 
participation  of  the  qualities  expressed  by  the 
substantive,  as  foolish  from  fool. 

Isiac,  i'n?-ak,  a.  Pertaining  to  Isis,  as  the  hiac 
I Table  in  the  Turin  museum,  which  was  long  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  but  has 
boen  judged  by  Champollion  to  be  the  work  of  an 
initiated  artist  little  acquainted  with  the  work- 
j shop  of  the  goddess,  and  probably  of  tbe  age  of 
Hadrian. 

j IS1CLE. — See  Icicle. 

Isixot.ass,  i'zing-glas,  a.  A substance  proenred 
from  different  kinds  of  fi*h.  It  is  almost  wholly 
pure  gelatine,  ninety-eight  parts  out  of  every  hun- 
dred of  good  isinglass  dissolving  in  water.  It 
forms  a nntricious  jelly  when  boiled,  and  is  in 
much  request  by  confectioners  and  others. 

1 Isis.  i'si«,  s.  The  principal  deity  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians— the  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris.  She 
,was  generally  represented  holding  a sistrum,  some- 
times a serpent,  butterfly,  helm,  or  setella  in 
her  hand,  and  with  a vase  carried  in  procesriun 
before  her.  In  Zoology,  a genua  of  corals,  in 
which  the  axis  is  rnmous  and  without  cells  on  tbe  I 
surface:  Family,  CorticalL 

1st.  A Ml  AM,  is'lam-ism,  «,  (from  tniama , to  be  free,  > 
safe,  or  devoted  to  G»hI,  Armor.)  The  true  faith  j 
according  to  the  Mohammedans ; Mohamme- 
danism. 

Island,  1'land,  s.  ( ealorui , Sax.  eilmd,  Germ.)  A 
quantity  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  1 
Island  of  ice , a name  given  to  a great  quantity  of 
ioe  collected  into  one  huge  solid  mass,  and  floating 
about  on  the  seas,  near  or  within  the  polar  circle.  | 
Islands  of  the  blessed,  or,  the  happy  islands,  in 
Grecian  Mythology,  islands  supposed  to  be 


situated  westward  in  th©  ocean  to  which  the  souls 
of  the  virtuous  were  transported  after  death. 

Islander,  ilnn-dur,  ».  An  inhabitant  of  an  island,  i j 

Islandy,  iTan-de,  a.  Full  of,  or  belonging  to 
islands. 

Isle,  ile,  t.  (French.)  A tract  of  land  surrounded  1 
by  water,  or  a detached  portion  of  land  itnbo- 
somed  in  the  ocean,  in  a lake  or  river.  Improperly 
written  Aisle. 

Islet,  ilet,  «.  A Httle  island. 

Ismaei.eans,  is-ina-e'le-ans,  a.  A Mohammedan 
sect  which  derived  ita  name  from  maintaining  the  I 
pretensions  of  Ismael,  the  son  of  Jaafar,  to  the 
rank  of  Imam  to  tbe  exclusion  of  Moussa.  The 
Dmnelcans  formed  a secret  association,  founded  in 
the  10th  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  Abdulla, 
a Persian. 

Ism  klia,  is-mele-a,  s.  (meaning  unknown.)  A 
genus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tuboli- 
flora?. 

Ismenk,  is-me'ne,  s.  (Greek,  the  daughter  of  CEdipus 
and  Jocasta.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Ama- 
ryllidaceje. 

Isnardia,  is-ndr'de-a,  s.  (named  by  Linnrns  in 
honour  of  Antoine  Dante  Isnard.)  A genus  of 
aquatic  or  marsh  plants : Order,  Onagracex. 

Iso,  i'so.  A prefix  shortened  from  isos , a Greek 
adjective,  signifying  equal. 

Isocardia,  i-so-kar'dc-a,  a.  (isos,  equal,  and  knr~ 
din,  the  heart,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusc*,  in 
which  the  shell  is  heart-shaped,  regular,  and  tur- 
binate; the  bosses  remote,  receding,  and  turbinate; 
and  the  cardinal  teeth  lumillar:  Family,  Chamidic. 

IsocaRPH a,  i-so-karifa,  s.  (isos,  equal,  and  karpha , 
chaff,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  qunlity  of  the  chaff 
of  the  receptacle,  and  tbe  leaves  of  the  involo- 
cmm.)  A genua  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder, 
Tubuliflnra*. 

Isoc eras,  i-sos'e-rus,  a.  (isos,  equal,  and  ieraa,  a 
born,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Melosoma. 

Isociieimal,  i-ao-ki'mal,  a.  (isos,  equal,  and  chti- 
vton,  winter,  Gr.)  Having  equal  winter,  or  tbe 
same  degree  of  cold. 

IsocHii.rs,  i-so-kil’us.  s.  (isos,  equal,  and  cheilos, 
a lip,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  equality  of  the  lip  and 
other  divisions  of  the  flower  as  to  breadth.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Orchidaoeic. 

I8OCUROMATIC,  i-so-kro-mnt'ik,  a.  (isos,  equal,  and 
chroma,  odour,  Gr.)  Id  Optics,  having  the  same  , 
colours.  Jtochromalic  lines,  are  those  coloured  ’ 
rings  which  appear  when  a pencil  of  polarized  light 
is  transmitted  along  the  axis  of  a crystal,  as  mica 
or  nitre,  and  is  received  in  tbe  eye  after  passing 
through  a plate  of  tourmaline. 

Isochronal,  i-sok'ro-nal,  > a.  (tsockronos,  Gr.) 

Isochronous,  i-aok'ro-nus,)  Taking  place  at  the 
same  time. 

Isochron izm,  i-sok'ro-nizm,  a The  quality  of 
occuring  at  tbe  same  time. 

Isodomon,  i-sod'o-mon,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Grecian 
Architecture,  a construction  of  equal  thickness  and  [ 
equal  length. 

Isodoria,  i-no-do’re-a,  *.  (isodos,  the  Latin  name  of  j 
a shrub  like  coral.  The  name  i«  applied  to  this 
genus  because  it  is  stiff  and  dry,  and  grows  by  the 
sea-ride.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  tbe 
West  Indies:  Order,  Cinchonacea*. 

Isoktes,  i-so-e'tes,  s.  (isos,  equal,  and  etos,  the  t 
year,  from  its  retaining  nearly  the  same  appear. 
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tnce,  during  the  whole  year.)  Quillwort,  a genu* 
of  aquatic  plants  with  long  cylindrical  leaves: 
Order,  Marsileaceje. 

Isooeothermal,  i-eo-je-o-tAerimal,  a.  (was,  equal, 
ge,  the  earth,  and  therme,  heat,  Gr.)  Connecting 
the  points  of  equal  temperature  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth. 

Isolate,  iz'o-late,  e.  o.  To  place  in  a detached 
position ; to  insulate. 

Isolated,  iz'o-lay-ted,  a.  Detached. 

Isolation,  iz'o-lay-shun,  *.  The  state  of  being 
isolated  or  alone. 

I Sole  ns,  i-sol'e-pis,  s.  (isos,  equal,  and  lepis,  a 
scale,  Gr.)  A genns  of  plants:  Order,  Cyperace®. 

Isomeric,  i-somVr  ik,  a.  Possessing  the  same 
1 proportions,  but  different  properties. 

Isomerism,  i-som'er-itm,  i.  (i<o*,  equal,  and  mere*, 
a part,  Gr.)  Identity  of  elements  and  propor- 
tions with  diversity  of  properties. 

I Isomorphism,  i-so-mawrf'izm,  *.  The  quality  of 
a substance  by  which  it  is  capable  of  replacing 
another  in  a compound ; the  quality  of  assuming 
the  same  crystaline  form  though  composed  of  dif- 
ferent elements  or  proximate  principles,  yet  with 
the  same  number  of  equivalents. 

Iso moh fiious,  i-so-manVfus,  a.  Capable  of  re- 
taining its  primitive  form  or  crystal  in  a com- 
pound, though  differing  in  the  number  of  equiva- 
lent*. 

Ison  km  a.  i-so-ne'ma,  *.  (isos,  equal,  and  nema,  a 
filament,  Gr.)  A genus  of  African  plants : Or- 
der, Apocynace®. 

Iso.Ni »m  v,  i-son'o-me,  *.  (isos,  equal,  and  nomos% 
law,  Gr.)  Equal  law ; equal  distribution  of  rights 
1 and  privileges. 

I soi'EKi metrical,  i-so-per-e-met're-kal,  a.  In 
Geometry,  haring  equal  boundaries,  as  equal  peri- 
meters or  circuni  Terences. 

f Isoferimetrt,  i-so-per-im'et-re,  *.  The  science 
of  figures,  which  have  equal  perimeters  or  boun- 
daries. 

| Isoflexib,  i-so-pleka'is,  *.  (mo*,  equal,  and  pleko , 
I plait,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Scro- 
phulariaceas. 

Isopod,  i ‘so- pod,  *.  A crustacean,  the  legs  of  which 
are  all  alike ; — a.  having  an  equal  number  of  feet. 

Isofoda,  i-sop'o-da,  *.  Isopods,  an  order  of  aquatic 
Crustaceans,  characterised  by  having  uniformly 
fourteen  equal  feet,  unguiculated,  and  without 
any  vesicular  appendage  at  their  base. 

Isopod i form,  i-so-pod'e-fawrm,  a.  An  epithet 
J applied  to  the  Ian®  of  saprophagnus  hexapods. 

IsopoDOUS,  i-sop'o-dus,  a.  Equal-  footed ; relating 
to  the  Isopoda. 

Isofogon,  i-so-po'gon,  *.  (wo*,  and  pogon,  a beard, 
j Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Protcceas. 

IsnPYRE,  i 'so- 1 tire,  s.  (isos,  equal,  and  /iyr,  fire,  be- 
cause the  effect  produced  on  it  by  the  blowpipe 
is  the  same  as  that  produced  on  several  other 
minerals.)  A mineral  which  occurs  in  compact 
1 masses  of  a violet-black  colour,  occasionally  dotted 
with  red,  as  in  helcotrope;  lustre  vitreous;  brittle. 
ItsconBtitnentsare — silica,  47.09;  alumina,  13.91 ; 
peroxide  of  iron,  20.07;  lime,  15.43 ; peroxide  of 
copper,  1.94  : sp.  gr.  2.9 — 3.0.  H = 6.0 — 6.5. 
This  mineral  resembles  obsidian,  but  has  a fainter 
and  less  vitreous  lustre. 

ItiorYRUM,  i-so-pi'rum,  *.  (wo*,  equal,  and  pyros , 
wheat ; a name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a plant 
fCMDillitig  Xigeila,  the  seeds  of  which  bad  the 


same  taste  ) A genus  of  small  erect  herbs  with 
white  flowers : Order,  Ranunculace®. 

Isosceles,  i-sos'se-les,  *.  (isoskeles,  Gr.)  A figure 
which  has  only  two  aides  equal,  as  an  isosceles 
triangle. 

ISOSTEMONOCS,  i-ao-stem'o-nus,  a.  (wo*,  and  ste- 
mon , a stamen,  Gr.)  , In  Botany,  having  the  sta- 
mens and  petals  equal  in  number. 

Isothermal,  i-eo-i/ier'tnal,  a.  (wo*,  equal,  and 
t/terma,  beat,  Gr.)  Isothermal  lines,  ore  those 
which  pass  through  those  parts  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face at  which  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  the 
same.  Isothermal  zones , are  spaces  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  equator,  having  the  same  mean 
temperature,  and  bonnded  by  correspondent  iso- 
thermal lines.  On  account  of  the  irregular  form 
and  disposition  of  the  continental  masses,  by  which 
the  climate  of  different  places  is  greatly  influenced, 
the  isothermal  lines  are  not  parallel  to  the  equator, 
except  in  very  low  latitudes. 

Isotoma,  i-sot'o-ma,  *.  (mo*,  equal,  and  tome , a 
section,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  segments  of  the 
corolla  being  nearly  equal.)  A genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants : Order,  Lobeliaoe®. 

Isotonic,  i-so-toulk,  a.  Having  equal  tones. 

IsriDA,  is-pi'da,  *.  A genus  of  birds  allied  to  the 
Kingfishers,  chiefly  American : Family.  Halcyonid®. 

Israelite,  iz'ray-el-ite,  #.  A descendant  of  Israel 
or  Jacob. 

Israelitic,  ix-ray-el-ct'ik,  > a.  Pertaining  or 

ISRAELlTlsn,  iz-ray-cl-et'ish,)  belonging  to  Israel; 
Jewish. 

Issuable,  ish-u'a-bl,  a.  So  as  to  bring  issue. 

Issuant,  ish'&u-ant,  o.  In  Heraldry,  applied  to 
any  beast  issuing  out  of  the  bottom  line  of  any 
chief  or  fess. 

Issue,  ish'u,  *.  (French.)  Exit ; egress  or  pas-age; 
out;  event;  consequence;  conclusion;  sequel  de- 
duced from  premises;  a vent  made  in  a muscle 
for  the  discharge  of  matter ; a fontenel ; evacua- 
tion ; progeny;  offspring;  in  Law,  the  disputed 
point  or  question  to  which  the  parties  in  an  action 
have  narrowed  their  several  allegations,  and  upon 
which  they  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  decision 
of  the  proper  tribunal.  When  the  plaintiff  and 
defendent  have  arrived  at  some  specific  point  or 
matter  affirmed  on  the  one  side  and  denied  on  the 
other,  they  are  said  to  be  at  issue  {ad  exitum , «.  e. 
at  the  end  of  their  pleading)  ; the  question  so  set 
apart  is  called  the  issue , and  is  designated,  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  as  an  issue  in  fact  or  an  issue  in 
law.  If  it  is  an  issue  m fact,  it  is  (almost  uni-  j 
vernal ly)  tried  by  the  country  (i.  e.  by  a jury  of  1 
twelve  men) ; if  an  issue  in  law,  by  the  judges  of 
the  land  constituting  the  coart  in  which  the  action 
has  been  brought ; — r.  n.  to  come  out ; to  pass 
out  of  any  place  ; to  break  out ; to  proceed  as  an 
offspring  ; — r.  a.  to  send  out ; to  scud  forth ; to 
send  oat  judicially  or  authoritatively. 

Issued,  ish'ud,  a.  Descended. 

I86UELE8S,  ish'u-les,  a.  Having  no  offspring  or 
progeny. 

Issuer,  i»h'shu-ur,  «.  One  who  issues,  or  emits. 

Issch,  irf'hus,  *.  A genus  of  moth  cicadas,  which 
live  in  the  tliicketa,  and  which  may  be  found  by 
beating  the  hedges  in  summer. 

Isthmian,  ist'me-an,  a.  l’ertuiniog  to  an  isthmus, 
as  the  Lthmian  games  of  Greece,  so  called  from 
their  being  celebrated  on  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  j 

ISTHMITIS,  ist-mi'tis,  «.  Inflammation  of  the  Ihiic  -a. 
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Isthmus,  i&t'mus,  «.  A neck  of  land  joining  two 
continents,  or  by  which  a peninsula  is  connected 
to  the  main  land.  In  Anatomy,  that  which  di- 
rides  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  from  that  of  the 
pharynx ; — (isthme  dt  gosier,  Fr.)  also  the  nar- 
row band  which  connects  the  two  principle  lubes 
of  the  thyroid  gland. 

! Istiophorus,  is-te-ofo-rus,  t.  (istion,  a sail,  and 
phoreo,  I bear,  Gr.)  The  Sails,  a genus  of  fi-hes, 
allied  to  Scomber  and  Xipkial,  if  not  identical : 
Family,  Scomberidv. 

JSTIt  Kl  8,  is-te-u'rus,  a.  ( istion , a Rail,  and  oura,  a 
tail,  Gr.  from  the  elevated  and  trenchant  crest 
which  extends  along  a part  of  the  tail.)  A genus 
of  Saurian  reptiles:  Family,  Iguanida?. 

Isitci’8,  is-u'rus,  a.  (isos,  equal,  and  ourot,  a tail, 
Gr.  from  the  tail  being  equally  divided.)  A genus 
of  fish,  belonging  to  the  Squalins,  or  Typical 
Sharks:  Family,  Squalid*. 

It,  it,  jmm.  (hit,  Sax.  Art,  Dan.  «,  Germ,  id,  Lat.) 
A substitute  or  pronoun  of  the  neuter  gender, 
sometimes  termed  demonstrative,  and  standing  for 
anything  except  males  and  females.  It  is  much 
used  as  the  nominative  case  or  word  to  verbs  called 
impersonal,  as  it  rains,  if  snows. 

Italian,  i-tal'yan,  a.  Pertaining  to  Italy;  a na- 
tive of  Italy;  tire  language  of  Italy. 

ITALIAN  ATE,  i-tal'yan-ate,  r.  a.  To  make  Italian  ; 
to  render  conformable  to  Italian  custom  or  fashion. 

Italianize,  i-tal'yan-ize,  r.  n.  To  play  the 
Italian ; to  speak  Italian. 

: Italic,  i-tallk,  a.  Relating  to  Italy  or  its  charac- 
ters ; applied  to  distinguish  a kind  of  type  used 
by  letterpress  printers. 

| Italicize,  i tal'e-size,  t>.  a.  To  distinguish  by 

| italic  letters. 

i Italics,  i-tal'iks,  8.  pi  Italic  letters. 

Itch,  itsh,  a.  A cutaneous  contagious  disease, 
creating  an  uneasy  seusation  in  the  skin,  which  is 
relieved  by  srTatcbing;  it  is  occasioned  by  a species 
of  acarus,  a microscopic  insect ; figuratively,  a 
constantly  tearing  desire ; — v.  n.  to  itch ; to  feel 
the  sensation  called  itching ; to  have  a teazing 

i inclination. 

i Itching,  tolling,  a.  The  state  of  the  skin  when 
wc  desire  to  scratch  it ; a constant  teazing  desire. 

Itchy,  itsh'e,  a.  Infected  with  the  itch. 

Ite,  ite.  A termination  used  in  chemical  terms  to 
indicate  that  a saline  compound  is  formed  by  an 
acid  ending  in  otu — thus,  the  sulphur  fee  are 
formed  by  sulphurous  acids  with  bases,  while  the 
sulpha/e*  are  formed  by  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
same  bases. 

Itea,  it'e-a,  a.  (the  Greek  name  of  the  willow,  and 
given  to  this  genus  on  account  of  the  quick  growth 
of  the  Itea  virgin ica.)  A genus  of  plants,  with 
extipulate  leaves  and  racemose  flowers:  Order, 
Escalloniaoea. 

Item,  i'tem,  a.  (Latin.)  A new  article;  a hint; 
an  innuendo; — ad.  alro; — r.  a.  to  make  a memo- 
randum of. 

Itkkablk,  it'er-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  repeated. 
— Obsolete. 

1 Iterant,  it'er-ant,  a.  Repeating. 

Iterate,  it'er-atc,  c.  a.  (itero,  I repeat,  Lat)  To 
repeat 

Iteration,  it-er-a'shun,  a.  (iterutio,  Lat.)  Repe- 
tition. 


Iterative,  it  er-ay-tiv,  a.  Repeating. 

Itihasas,  i-te-has'aa,  a.  The  name  common  to  the 
two  great  heroic  poems  of  the  Hindoos — the  Ra- 
ma yana  and  Maha  Bharat  a. 

Itineracy,  i-lin'er-a-sc,  a.  A passing  from  place 
to  place. 

Itinerant,  i-tin'er-ant,  a.  One  who  travels  from 
plaee  to  place,  as  an  itinerant  preacher  or  player ; 
— a.  passing  from  place  to  place ; wandering. 

Itinerary,  i-tin'er-a-re,  a.  (ifinermre,  Fr.)  An 
account  or  description  of  a country  for  the  use  of 
travellers; — fl.  travelling;  passing  from  place  to 
place. 

Itinerate,  i-tin'er-ate,  r.  «.  To  travel  from  place 
to  place,  particularly  as  a preacher  or  player ; to 
wander  without  a settled  habitation. 

Itineiiatino,  i-tin'er- ay-ting,  s.  The  practice  of 
travelling  from  place  to  place. 

Itib,  i'tis.  A termination  in  {uithological  words  to 
the  Greek  name  of  the  organ  or  part  affected,  im- 
plying a state  of  inflammation. 

Itbelf,  it-self',  pron.  The  thing,  and  no  other. 

Ittnerate,  it'ner-ate,  s.  (after  M.  Von  Ittner.) 
A mineral  of  a bluish,  smoke,  or  ash-grey  colour, 
occurring  massive,  and  seemingly  in  rhomboidal 
dodecahedral  crystals.  It  consists  of  silica, 
17.008;  alumina,  12. G2;  lime,  1.49;  soda,  1.49; 
soda,  2.82;  peroxide  of  iron,  0.12;  water,  10, 
and  occasionally  some  gypsum  or  common  salt: 
sp.  gr.  2.38.  Hardness  — 700. 

Iulub,  i'u-lus,  s.  A genus  of  insects. 

Ivory,  i'vur-e,  a.  The  tusk  or  tooth  of  defence  of 
the  mate  elephant.  It  is  an  intermediate  sub- 
stance between  bone  and  horn.  The  entire  tooth 
is  of  a brownish-yellowish  colour  on  the  outside, 
internally  white,  solid  near  the  point,  and  hollow 
towards  the  root.  The  grand  con^mption  is  for 
making  ornamental  utensils,  mat  hems',  ical  instru- 
ments, cases,  boxes,  balls,  combe,  dice,  and  an  in- 
finity of  toys.  Imry  black , an  animal  charcoal  pro- 
duced by  burning  ivory  in  close  vessels;  like  the 
other  forms  of  animal  charcoal,  it  is  very  effective 
in  depriving  certain  substanoes  of  a bad  odour  and 
colour. 

•Ivr,  i've,  a.  (ijtg,  Sax.)  The  common  name  of  the 
climbing  evergreen,  Hedera  belex.  and  some  other 
species  of  the  same  genus:  Order,  Anliaom. 
Ivy  gum,  a resinous  juice  which  exudes  from  the 
stem  of  the  ivy. 

Ivtkd,  i'vid,  a.  Overgrown  with  ivy. 

Ivy- mantled,  i've-mnn  tld,  a.  Covered  with  ivy. 

Ixia,  ik'se-a,  a.  ( iro , I fix,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the 
viscid  nature  of  the  roots  of  some  of  the  species.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Iridace*. 

Ixodes,  iks'o-des,  a.  A name  given  by  Latreille  to 
a subgenus  of  parasitical  acari  found  on  dogs 
horses,  oxen,  und  other  quadrupeds,  from  which 
they  can  only  be  detached  by  tearing  out  the  part 
to  which  they  adhere.  The  oommnn  name,  ticks, 
is  given  to  these  tormenting  parasites. 

Ixodia,  ik-so'do-a,  s.  ( ixodcs , viscid,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflorso. 

Ixora,  ig-zo'ra,  a.  (the  name  of  a Malabar  idol,  to 
which  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  species  are  of- 
fered.) A genus  of  shrubs — Indian,  rarely  African 
— with  opposite  leaves,  and  large  flowers  of  a 
saarlet  or  rose  colour,  sometimes  white:  Order, 
Cincbonaceo. 
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